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To Our Readers 


H aving regard to the growing interest in drama we 
present a new section on modern EngJish stage plays. 
Prevailing influences and tendencies are discussed and 
dramatists are considered individually, with a detailed scrutiny 
of representative plays. 

Another new feature is “ Background to Current Affairs **, 
an expansion of the section “A Citizen’s Guide **, which is now 
in two parts. The background provides a chronicle and an 
analysis of some of the major events in the last two decades 
and it discusses a number of topics likely to be of increasing 
concern in the Sixties. 

At a time when economics plays a crucial role in our lives the 
Background to Economic Events ” acquires still greater 
interest for those who wish to supplement their reading and 
listening and find out what lies behind the news. This section 
explains the facts of the economic situation and the terms in 
which those facts arc expressed. Parts 1 and H survey the 
British economy up to i960; Part III deals with developments 
since i960 up to the April Budget of 1963. 

The Science section is designed to impart in clear and simple 
language an understanding of the fundamental principles of 
science and to give a picture of contemporary scientific 
achievement. In the part dealing with recent discoveries and 
developments eminent scientists tell of some of the important 
and fascinating subjects with which they deal — space research, 
radio astronomy, weather forecasting, biological clocks, the 
genetic code, and optical masers. 

Some interesting population pyramids with explanatory text 
are to be found at the end of the Gazetteer. 
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Chronicle oj Events 

Note. — For classical history and for the past millennium most dates are well established. For other 
periods there is sometimes co-nsiderable uncertxiinty. Many of the dates in ancient history are either 
dubious or approximate, sometimes both For events in prehistory the reader may find it helpful to consult 
the Geological Time Scale and the sub-section Earliest Men in Part II of the Science Section. 
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PREHISTORY 
Age of Earth. 

Earliest known rocks (found in 
Rhodesia and Manitoba). 

Life appears. 

First large-scale occurrence of 
fossils. 

Early ape fossils (Miocene period — 
Proconsul, E. Africa) 

Early ape fossils (Lower Pliocene 
—Oreopithecus. Italy). 

Earliest known homlnlds (Lower 
Pleistocene — Australopithecus. S. 
Africa and Zinjanthropus, E. 
Africa.) " Pebble Culture *’ — first 
stage of Palaeolithic or Old Stone 
Age (hunting and food-gathering) 
which persisted until end of Ice 
Age. c 8.000 B c. 

Pithecanthropus stage (Java. 
China) with crude chopping tools. 
Transitional stage between t'lthe- 
canthropus and Homo (E. Africa) 
with early hand-axes. Heidelberg 
Jaw (Europe) 

Atlanthropus (N. Africa) with ad- 
vanced hand-axes Early repre- 
sentatives of Homo (Europe: Steln- 
heim and ^wanscombe). 
Neandertalers (Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa). Rhodesian Man (S. 
Africa) Solo Man (Java) Flake 
tools 

First cold phase ends. Neander- 
tal race becoming extinct. 

Second cold phase. Homo sapiens 
(Modem Man) Implements show 
significant advances- small knife- 
blades, engraving tools. Paint- 
ings and sculpture, magic rites and 
ceremonies. Cro-Magnons with 
Aurignacian culture 
Main advance of the Ice-sheets, 
Aurignacian culture dying out to 
be replaced by Solutrean and then 
by the Magdalenian cultures. 
Great flowering of Palaeolithic 
art. 

First Immigrants from Asia to 
cross Behring Straits. 

Ice Anally retreats. 

Neolithic revolution In Middle 
East. Agricultural settlements 
(e a., Jericho). Settled way of 
life leading eventually to such 
skills 08 weaving, metallurgy; 
inventions as ox-drawn plough, 
wheeled cart. 

Britain becomes an Island (land 
connection with continent severed 
by melting ice-sheets). 


B.C. CIVILISATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

6000 Earliest settlements in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. 

4000 Susa founded. 

3600 Sumerian civilisation flourishes. Cunei- 
form writing 

3000 First Egyptian Dynasty. Hieratic writing 
already perfected. 

Early Minoan Age (Crete). Pictorial writing, 
copper, silver, gold in use. Early Mycenean 
clidllsatlon oeglns. 


B.C. 

2980 Memphis capital of Egypt. 

2870 First settlements at Troy. 

2860 Golden Age of China begins (legendary) 
2700 Great Pyramid age in Egypt begins. 

2400 Aryan migrations. 

Sargon founds Agade: Semitic empire. 
2206 Hsia Dynasty begins in Cliina (legendary). 
2200 Middle Minoan Age: pottery, linear writing 
in pen and ink. 

1900 Bronze Age begins in Britain. 

Stonehenge (1860-1560 b c ). 

1760 Shang Dynasty begins in China (dated 
traditionally 1700-1122 b.o.). 

1760 Aryan invasion of Mesopotamia. 

1720 Hyksos conquest of Egypt. War chariots 
Introduced. 

1700 Code of Hammurabi at Babylon. 

1600 Late Minoan Age. bronze in use. 

1660 Sack of Babylon by Ilittites. 

1646 18th Dynasty in Egypt conmiences. 
Civilisation at peak (under Thotmes III, 1490) 
Chronology more certain. 

16(X) Powerful Mitannl (Aryan) kingdom in Asia 
Minor Phoenicia thriving — trade with Egypt 
and Babylonia. Vedlc literature in India 
1460 Zenith of Minoan civilisation. 

1400 Ugarit (N Syria) culture at its zenith. 
Cretan civilisation ends. Knossos burnt. 
Temple at Luxor built. 

1377 Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton), the “ heretic " 
Pharaoh. 

1360 Zenith of Hittite civilisation. 

1300 Israelite oppression (Uameses II) Phoeni- 
cian settlements — Hellas and Spain (C.idiz). 
Tyre flourishing, 

1260 Assyrian conquest In Babylon, dominant 
In Western Asia. 

1230 Exodus of Israelites from Egypt. 

1200 Attacks on Egypt by " Peoples of the Sea ”. 
Downfall of Hittite kingdom. Siege of Troy 
(Homeric). Beginning of sea-power of inde- 
pendent Phoenician cities Probably all these 
are connected with Achaean and other migra- 
tions in Aegean area 

1122 Chou Dynasty begins in China (870 years). 
1116 Magnetic needle reputed In China. 

1028 Establishment of kingship in Israel (Saul). 
1000 Jerusalem capital of Israel. David king. 
Rig Veda (India) 

961 Solomon begins temple at Jerusalem. 

900 Probably period of writing of Homer’s 
epics. 

893 Assyrian chronological records begin. 

860 Foundation of Carthage (traditional). 

781 Chinese record of an eclipse. 

770 First Olympiad to be used for chronological 
purposes. 

763 Foundation of Rome (traditional). 

760 Greek colonists settling In Southern Italy. 
746 Accession of Tlglath-Plleser HI; Assyrian 
Power at Its height. Deportation of subject 
peoples (Israel 722). 

683 Kingship abolished In Athens. 

626 Neo- Babylonian (Chaldean) Empire (Nine- 
veh destroyed 612). 



EVENTS 


B.C. 621-110 A3 

B.C. B.G. 


6S1 Publication of Athenian laws by Draco. 

610 Spartan constitution, made rlfrfd after 
Mcssenian Wars: later attributed to Lycurgus. 

604 Athenian constitution reformed by Solon. 

586 Jerusalem taken by Babylonians. In- 
habitants exiled till 538. 

661 Plsistratus tyrant of Athens. 

660 Accession of Croesus — great prosperity of 
J..ydla. 

638 Babylon taken by Persians: Empire 
founded by Cyrus, soon covers almost all of 
civilised Middle East. 

609 Foundation of Roman Republic (tradi- 
tional). 

608 Democratic constitution proclaimed in 
Athens. 

600 Etruscans at height of their power in 
Northern Italy. Iron age beginniug m Britain. 

GREAT AGE OF GREECE 

499 Revolt of Ionian Greek cities against Per- 
sian king Darius. 

494 Secession of Plebeians Iroin Rome. Tri- 
bunes established. 

490 Battle of Marathon: Athenian repulse of 
Persian attack. 

480 Death of Buddha Battle of Thermo- 
pylae: Spartans under I^^eonidas wiped out by 
Persians. Battle of Salamis Persian lleet 
defeated by Athenians under Themiatocles, 
Persian invasion of Greece halted. 

479 Battles of Plataea and Mvcalc* Greek 
victories by land and sea respectively destroy 
Persian invasion force Death of Confucius 

477 League of Delos founded bv Athens for 
defence against Persia, soon bf'comes Athenian 
Empire. (467 Naxos kept in bv force ) 

461 Pericles comes to power in Athens. 

458 Cincinnatus saves Rome (traditional). 

466 Death of Aesehylus. 

447 Building of Parthenon begun. 

431 Death of Phidias. Outbreak of Great 
Peloponnesian War between Athena and 
Sparta. Pericles " Funeral Oration " (accord- 
ing to Thucydides). 

426 Death of Herodotus. 

416 Massacre of Melos by Athenians. 

415 Sicilian Expedition: flight of Alclbiades 
from Athens to Sparta 

413 Tx)8s of entire Athenian expeditionary force 
at Syracuse. 

406 Death of Euripides and Sophocles. 

405 Battle of Aegospotaml. Athenian navy 
destroyed by Sparta. 

404 Athenian surrender to Sparta: beginning 
of Spartan hegemony in Greece 

403 Beginning of epoch of Warring States in 
China. 

400 Death of Thucydides, Greek historian (’) 

399 Execution of Socrates. 

390 Occupation of Rome by Gauls under 
Brennus. 

371 Battle of Leuctra’ Spartans defeated by 
Thebans: beginning of Theban hegemony in 
Greece. 

370 Death of Hippocrates of Cos (?). 

347 Death of Plato. 

338 Battle of Chaeronea* Greek citv-states 
defeated by Philip II of Macedou, who be- 
comes supreme in Greece 

336 Assassination of Philip of Macedon: acces- 
sion of Alexander. 

334 Alexander’s invasion of Persian Empire. 
Battle of Qranlcus, first victory. 

333 Battle of Issus: Alexander defeats Darius 
of Persia. 

332 Alexander’s siege and capture of TjTe. 
occupation of Egypt. 


331 Battle of Arbela (Gaugamela) — final defeat 
of Dan us. 

330 Death of Darius and end of Persian Empire. 
Alexander heir to civilisations of Middle E^t. 

326 Battle of Hydaspes: Alexander conquers 
the Punjab. 

323 Death of Alexander at Babylon. Begin- 
ning of Hellenistic Age in Middle East and 
Eastern Mediterranean. Ptolemy I founds 
dynasty in Egypt. Alexandria becomes intel- 
lectual centre of Hellenic world. 

322 Death of Demosthenes. 

321 Death of Aristotle. Maurya dynasty 
unites N. India. 

312 Seleucus I founds dynasty in Asia. 

300 Zeno the Stoic, Epicurus and Euclid flour- 
ishing. 

ROME: CONQUESTS AND DECAY OF 
REPUBUCAN INSTITUTIONS 

2C0 End of Third Sanimte War. Rome domi- 
nates (Jentral Italy. 

275 Battle of Beneventum: Rome Anally de- 
teats Pyrrhus and the Greek cities of Southern 
Italy. Home dominates all Italy. 

274 Asoka becomes ruler of two-thirds of 
Indian sub-continent. 

264 Beginning of First Punic War (Rome r. 
Carthage). 

260 Battle of Mylae. first great Roman naval 
victory. 

265 Defeat and capture of Regulus by Cartha- 
ginians. 

260 “ l.a T6ne ” Iron Age people Invade Britain. 

241 End of First Punic War Sicily becomes 
firet Province of Rome 

221 Kingdom of Ch’m completes conquest of all 
Chinese states, under Shih Huang Tih. 

218 Outbreak of Second Punic War: Hannibal 
crosses Aljis 

216 Battle of Cannae: Hannibal wipes out 
great Roman army. 

214 Great Wall of Chma constructed (by linking 
existing walls). 

213 Burning of Chinese classics. 

212 Capture of Syracuse by Romans and death 
of Archimedes. 

207 Battle of Metaurus. defeat and death of 
Hasdrubal. End of Hamubal’s hopes of over- 
coming Rome. 

206 Roman provinces organised In Spain. 

202 Former or Eastern Han Dynasty in China. 
Battle of Zania. Hannilial defeated by Scipio 
African us. 

201 End of Second Punic War. Rome domin- 
ates Western Mediterranean 

196 After defeating Macedon, Rome proclaims 
independence of Greek city-states. Death of 
Eratosthenes the geographer (?). 

160 Death in battle of Judas Maccabaeus. 
Jewish revolt against SeleucJds continues suc- 
cessfully 

149 Outbreak of Third Punic War. 

146 Carthage destroyed Roman province of 
Africa formed. Roman provmces of Mace- 
donia and Achaea formed, and most of 
remainder of Greece reduced to vassal status. 

134 First Servile War: Revolt of slaves in 
Sicily under Eunus. Suppressed 132. 

133 Siege and destruction of Numantia by 
Romans. Tiberius Gracchus Tribune. At- 
temptetl land reforms. Murdered 132. 

129 Roman province of ^Vsla formed from lands 
bequeathed by Atta.lus of Pergamuni. 

124 Chinese Grand College to train Civil Service 
officials. 

123 Calus Gracchus Tribune. Attempted laud 
reforms. Murdered 121. 

110 Chinese expansion to include most of south- 
east of modem China, under Emperor Wu Tl. 
Commercial activity In Indian Ocean. 



B.C.106-A.D.432 


EVENTS 


A4 


B.O. 

106 .Tuffurtha captured by Marius and RuIIa. 

104 Second Servile War: revolt of slaves in 
Sicily under Tryphon and Athenlon. Sup- 
pressed 101. 

102 Chinese expedition to Ferghana and pos- 
sible knowledge of West. 

101 Battle of Vercellae; Marius ends threat of 
Cimbri to Rome. 

91 Social War: revolt of Italian cities against 
Rome. Suppressed ft8. Roman franchise 
granted to most Italians. 

88 Civil Wars of Marius and Sulla begin. 

87 Massacre in Rome bv Marius. 

82 Proscriptions in Rome by Sulla 

75 Belgic invasion of south-eastern Britain 

73 Third Servile War revolt of slaves in 
southern Italy under Spartaous the gladiator. 
Suppressed 71. 

63 Conspiracy of Catiline exposed by Cicero. 

60 First 'iYiuravirate- Pompey. Caesar, 
Crassus. 

58 Beginning of Caesar’s conquest of Gaul. 

55 Caesar’s first British expedition. Repeated. 
54 . 

53 Battle of Carrhae* destruction of Roman 
army under Crassus by Persians. 

52 Revolt of Vercingetorlx against Caesar. 

50 Migration to Britain of CommUis and his 
followers. 

49 Caesar crosses the Rubicon Beginning of 
war against Pompey and the Senate 

48 Battle of Pharsalus. defeat of Pompey by 
t'aesar 

46 Caesar’s calendar reforms. 

44 Murder of Caesar. 

43 Second Triumvirate Antony, Octavian, 
I.cpldus. 

42 Battle of Philippi- defeat and death of 
Rrutus and his associates. 

31 Battle of Actium* naval victory of Octa- 
vian over Antony and Cleopatra Octavian 
unchallenged master of the Roman world. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

27 Octavjan given the title of Augustas l>y the 
Senate. 

19 Death of Virgil 

8 Death of Horace. 

4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 

L.D. 

6 Civil Service Examination system in China 

9 Radical reforms by Emperor Wang Maiig 
Annihilation of Roman army under Varus by 
Teutonic tribesmen under Armlrilus. 

10 Cunobelinus reigning over nnicii of south- 
east Britain from Colchester. 

14 Death of Augustus. 

17 Death of Livy. 

18 Death of Ovid. 

25 Beginning of Later or Eastern Han Dynasty 
in China. 

33 Crucifixion of Christ (?). 

43 Roman invasion of Britain under \uUi3 
Plautius. 

51 Caractacus taken to Rome as prisoner. 

60 Revolt of Boudlcca. 

63 ’ Death of St. Paul. 

64 Great Fire of Rome. 

66 Death of Seneca. 

68 Death ot Nero — end of Jullo-Claiidian line 
of Roman Emperors. 

70 Jerusalem taken and Jewish revolt sup- 
pressed by Titus. 

79 DestrucLlon of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
by eruption of Vesuvius. 


A.D. 

80 Completion of Colosseum (Flavian Amphi- 
theatre) 

83 Battle of Mons Graupius: Agilcola crushes 
Caledonians. 

96 Accession of Nerva: first of the “ Five 
Good Emperors.” 

97 Chinese expedition under Kang Yin (lieu- 
tenant of Pan Ch’ao) penetrates to Persian 
Gulf. 

117 Death of ’I'rajan. accession of Hadrian 
Roman Empire at its greatest extent. 

122 Beginning of Hadrian’s Wall (Tyne-Sol way ) 
by Aldus Platonus Nepoa. 

136 .Suppression of Bar-Cochba’s revolt and 
Dispersion of Jews. 

142 Construction of Antonino Wall (Forth- 
(Myde) by Qumtim LolHuj Urbicus 
180 Death ot Marcus Aurelius, hast of the “ Five 
(Jood" Emperors ” Beginning of the ’’De- 
cline ” ot the Roman Empire (Gibbon), 

193 Praetorian guards murder Emperor Per- 
tlnax. sell Empire to highest bidder (Dldius 
Julianua) 

196 Clodius Albirms, governor, withdraws forces 
from Britain to support his attempt to become 
Emperor Northern Britain overrun by 
barbarians 

208 Septiinius Severus visits Britain to punish 
Caledonians (death at York 211) 

212 Edict of (’aracalla Roman ntlzenslup 
conferred on all tree inhabitants of Empire. 
220 End of Han Dynasty. China divided 
and frequently Invaded for next three cen- 
turies. 

227 Sassanld Empire in Persia 
230 Emperor Sujln — Japanese history emerg- 
ing from legendary stage. 

251 Goths defeat and kill Emperor Deems. 

259 Break-away ” Gallic Empire ” set up. sup- 
pressed 273. 

273 Defeat of Zenobia and destruction of 
Palmyra by Emperor Aurchan 
284 Aoceasion ol Diocletian, who reorganises 
Roman Empire (203) with rigid social laws and 
heavy taxation 

287 Carauslus attempts to found independent 
*’ Empire of Britain ” suppressed 207. 

306 (Constantine proclaimed Fmperor at York 
313 Edict of Milan. Christianity tolerated in 
Roman Empire. 

320 Gupta dynasty reunites India. 

326 Council of Nicaea first general Council of 
the Church 

367 Successful attack on Britain by Piet'--, 
Scots, Saxons 

369 Restoration of Roman authority in Britain 
by Theodosius 

378 Battle of Adrlanople. Gotha defeat and 
kill Eastern Roman Emperor Valens 
383 Magnus Maximus withdraws forces from 
Britain to support his attempt to coiKiuer 
north-western part of Empire. 

388 Magnus Maximus defeated and killed in 
Italy 

395 Death of Emperor Theodosius the Great 
the division of the Empire into East and West 
at his death proves eventually to bo the final 
one. 

400 Usurper Constantine III withdraws forces 
from Britain to support his claims- probable 
end of Roman military occupation of Britain. 
410 Sack of Rome by Alaric the Goth. Em- 
peror Honorlus tells Britons to arrange for their 
own defence. 


THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS 
416 Visigoths begin conquest of Spain. 

410 Vlslgothic kingdom of Toulouse recognised 
by Roman government. 

420 Vandals begin conquest of North Africa. 
432 St. Patrick begins mission in Ireland. 



446-1002 


EVENTS 


As 


I.D. 

446 “ QroaM of the Britons ” — last appeal to 

Korao (traditional). 

451 ChAlons: Attila the Hun repelled from 
Gaul by mixed Roman-Barbarian forces. 

462 Attlla’s raid into Italy: destruction of 
Aqullea and foundation of Venice by refugees 
466 Rome pillaged by Vandals. 

470 Romulus Augustulus. last Western Roman 
Emperor, deposed by Odovacar: convention- 
ally the end of the Western Roman hlrapire 
481 Clovis becomes King of the Franks, who 
eventually conquer Gaul (d. 511). 

493 Theodoric founds Ostrogothic Kingdom in 
Italy (d. 626). 

616 Battle of Mount Badon- West Saxon ad- 
vance halted by Britons, perhaps led by 
Arthur (?). 

BYZANTIUM AND ISLAM 

627 Accession of Justinian I (d. 565) i 

629 Code of Civil Law published by Justinian ] 
Rule of St. Benedict put into practice at Monte 
Casslno (traditional) 

634 Byzantines under Relisarius reconquer 
North Africa from Vandals 

662 Byzantine reconquest of Italy complete 
563 St Columba founds mission in Iona 
668 Lombard Kingdom founded in Italy 
570 Birth of Mohammed. 

677 Battle of Deorham: West Saxon advance 
resumed. 

689 Reunion of China under Southern Ch’en 
dynasty. 

590 Gregory the Great becomes Pope 
597 bt. Augustine lands in Kent. 

605 fJrand Canal of China constnicted. 

618 T’ang Dynasty in China* their administra- 
tive system lasts In essentials for 1 .300 years 
622 Hejira or flight from Mecca to Medina of 
Mohammed liegmning of Mohammedan era 
627 Battle of Nineveh: Persians crushed by 
Byzantines under Heracllus 
632 Death of Mohammed; all Arabia now 
Moslem. Accession of Abu Bakr, the flrst 
(’aliph. 

634 Battle of Heaven field Oswald becomes king 
of Northumbria, brings in Celtic (.'hristianitj . 
638 Jerusalem captured by Moslems 
641 Battle of Mehawand: Persia conquered by 
Moslems. 

643 Alexandria taken by Moslems 
645 Downfall of Soga clan In Japan, after estab- 
lishing Buddhism* beginning of peiiod of 
Imitation of Chinese culture 
660 Slav occupation of Balkans now complete. 

663 Synod of Whitby Roman Christianity 
triumphs over Celtic Christianity In England. 

686 Nectansmere. end of Northumbrian domi- 
nance in England. 

698 Carthage taken by Moslems, 

711 Tarlk leads successful Moslem lnva.sioii of 
Spain. 

718 Failure of second and grcAtest Moslem 
attack on Constantinople. Pelayo founds 
Christian kingdom of Asturias In Northern 
Spain. 

726 Byzantine Emperor IjCo TTI bcfrins Icono- 
clast movement: opposed by Pope Gregory II. 
and an Important cause of difference between 
Roman and Byzantine churches. 

THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE AND THE 
TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPE; 

NORSEMEN AND NORMANS 

732 Tours: Moslem w-estern advance halted by 
Charles Martel 
735 Death of Bede. 

760 Beginning of Abbasid Caliphate (replacing 
Omayyads). 


761 Pepin King of the Franks* founds Carolm- 
gian dynasty. Ravenna taken by Ijombards: 
end of Byzantine power In the West. 

764 Pepin promises central Italy to Pope: be- 
ginning of temporal power of the Papacy 

778 Ronccsvalles: defeat and death of Roland. 

786 Accession of Haroun-al-Rashld In Baghdad. 

793 Sack of Lindisfarne Viking attacks on 
Britain begin. 

796 Death of Offa* end of Mercian dominance 
in England, 

800 Coronation of Charlemagne .os Holy Roman 
Emperor 

814 Death of Charlemagne* division of his 
empire 

826 Ellanduii Egbert defeats Mercians apd 
Wessex becomes leading kingdom In England 

827 Moslem invasion of Sicily. 

840 Moslems capture Bari and occupy much of 
Southern Italy. 

843 Treaty of Verdun* final division of Carolin- 
gian Empire, and begmmng of France and 
(Jermany as separate states 

844 Kenneth MacAlpin becomes king of Piets as 
well as Scots, origin of Scottish kingdom. 

862 Rurlk founds Viking state in Russia: first 
at Novgorod. later at Kiev. 

866 Fujiwara period liegins in Japan Viking 
“ (ireat Army ” m England Northumbria. 
East Anglia and Mercia subsequently over- 
whelmed 

868 Earliest dated printed book in China, 

872 Harold Fairhair King of Norway. 

874 Iceland settled by Norsemen 

886-6 Viking attack on Paris 

893 Simeon founds first Bulgar Empire In 
Balkans 

896 Arpad and the AJagyars in Hungary. 

899 Death of Alfred the Great. 

900 Ghana at the height of its power in North 
West Africa 

910 Ahbev of Cluny founded * monastic refoniLs 
siiread from here 

911 Rolf (or Iloilo) becomes ruler of Normandy 

912 Accession of Abderrabinaii III* the most 
splendid period of the Omayyad Caliphate ot 
Cordova (d. 061). 

928 Brandenburg taken irom the Slavs by 
Henry the Fowler, first of the Saxon Holy 
Roman Emperors 

929 Death of W’euceslas. Christian King of 
Boheima. 

937 Battle of Brunanburh crowning victory of 
Atlielstan. West Saxon kings now masters ol 
England. 

955 Battle of Lechfeld* Magyars finally de- 
feated by Otto the Great and settle in Hungary. 

960 Beginning of Sung D> nasty in China. 

965 Harold Bluetooth, king of Demuark. 
accepts Christianity. 

968 Mieszko I. king of Poland, accepts Christi- 
anity. 

968 Fatimlds begin their rule m Egypt. 

982 Discovery of (ireenland by Norsemen. 

987 Hugh Capet king of France: founder of 
Capetian dynasty. 

988 Vladimir of Kiev accepts C^hrlstlanlty. 

091 Battle of Maldon. defeat of Byrhtnotli of 

Essex by Vikings — renewed Viking raids on 
England 

993 Olof Skutkonung, king of Sweden, accepts 
Chnstlanity. 

1000 Leif Ericsson discovers North -\merlca. 

1001 Coronation of St. Stephen of Hungary with 
crown sent by the Pope. 

1002 Massacre of St. Brice’s Day attempt by 
Ethelred to exterminate Danes in England. 



1014-1327 


EVENTS 


Ae 


A.D. 

1014 Battle of Clontarf ; victorr of Irish under 
Brian Boru over Vikings. 

1010 Canute becomes king of England; builds 
sbortdlved Danish “ empire." 

1018 Byzantines under Basil II complete sub- 
jection of Bulgars. 

1040 Attempts to Implement Truce of God from 
about this time. 

1040 Normans under Robert Guiscard in south- 
ern Italy. 

1054 Beginning of Almoravld (Moslem) conquests 
in West Africa. 

1000 Normans invade Sicily. 

1000 Norman conquest of England under 
William I. 

1009 Reforms of Wang An-Shih In China. 

THE CRUSADES 

1071 Manzlkert: Seljuk Turks destroy Byzan- 
tine army and overrun Anatolia. 

1073 Hildebrand (Gregory VII) becomes Pope. 
Church discipline and Papal authority enforced. 

1075 Seljuk Turks capture Jerusalem. 

1078 Kumbl, capital of Ghana, sacked by Almo- 
ravids: subsequent break-up of Ghana Empire. 

1084 Carthusians founded by St. Bruno at 
Chartreuse. 

1080 Compilation of Domesday Book. 

1094 El Cld takes Valencia. 

1095 Council of Clermont: Urban II preaches 
First Crusade. 

1098 Cistercians founded by St. Robert at 
C;lteaux. 

1099 First Crusade under Godfrey of Bouillon 
takes Jerusalem. 

1100 Death of William Rufus In the New Forest. 
Baldwin I: Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
founded. 

1100 Tlnchebral* Henn' I of England acquires 
Normandy, captures his brother Robert 

1115 Abelard teachmg at Paris. St. Bernard 
founds monastery at Clairvaux. 

1119 Order of Knights Templars founded. 

1120 Loss of the White Ship and heir to English 
throne. 

1122 Concordat of Worms: Pope and Emperor 
compromise on the Investiture Controversy, but 
continue tb quarrel over other matters (Guelfs 
and Ghlbellines). 

1135 Stephen takes English crown: civil wars 
with Matilda and anarchy ensue. 

1143 Alfonso Henriques proclaimed first king of 
Portugal. 

1144 Moslems take Christian stronghold of 
Edessa. 

1148 Second Crusade fails to capture Damascus. 

1150 Carmelites founded about this time by 
Berthold. 

1152 Accession of Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa. 

1154 Henry of Anjou succeeds Stephen: first of 
Plantagenet kings of England. 

1101 Explosives used In warfare In China. 

1169 Strongbow invades Ireland: beginning of 
Anglo-Norman rule. Saladin ruling in Egypt. 

1170 Murder of Thomas Becket in Canterbury 
cathedral. 

1171 Spanish knightly Order of Santiago 
founded. 

1176 ’ Battle of Legnano: Frederick Barbarossa 
defeated by the Lombard League. Italian 
autonomy established. 

1185 Eamak^ Period in Japan: epoch of 
feudalism: until 1333. 

1187 Hattln: destruction of Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem by Saladin. 


A.D. 

1189 Tlilrd Crusade launched: leaders — Frede- 
rick Barbarossa, Philip Augustus of France, 
Richard Llonheart of England. 

1191 Capture of Acre by Crusaders. 

1192 End of Third Crusade without regaining 
Jerusalem. Richard I seized and held to ran- 
som in Austria on return journey. 

1198 Innocent III becomes Pope. 

1202 Fourth Crusade, diverted by Venetians, 
takes Zara from Byzantines. 

1204 Fourth Crusade captures Constantinople, 
founds Latin Empire. King John of England 
loses Normandy to France. 

1206 Temujln proclaimed Gengiz Khan (Verv 
Mighty King) of all the Mongols: soon controls 
all of Central Asia. 

1208 Albigenslan Crusade launched: the first 
against Christians. 

1212 Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa: decisive 
victory, of Spaniards over Moors. The 
Children’s Crusade. 


THE CULMINATION OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

1215 Fourth Latemn Council- the authority of 
the mediaeval Church and Papacy at its zenith. 
Dominicans recognised bv tiie Pope. Magna 
Carta extorted by barons from John. 

1223 Franciscans recognised by the Pope. 

1229 Emperor Frederick II, through diplomacy, 
recognised by Moslems as King of Jerusalem. 

1230 Teutonic Knights established in Prussia. 

1237 Golden Horde (Mongols) begin subjugation 

of Russia. 

1241 Mongol incursions Into Central Europe. 

1250 St Louis of France captured on his Crusade 
in Egypt. Mamelukes become rulers of Egypt 
Mandlngo king declares his independence of 
Ghana and embraces Islam. 

1266 Conference of Baltic porta: the first form of 
the Hanseatic League. 

1258 Provisions of Oxford: barons under Simon 
de Montfort force reforms on Henry HI of 
England Baghdad destroyed by Mongols. 

1260 Kublal Khh,n ruling in China. 

1264 Battle of Lewes: Montlort’s party become 
rulers of England. 

1266 Simon de Montfort’s Parliament. Battle 
of Evesham : defeat and death of de Montfort. 

1274 Death of Thomas Aquinas. 

1281 Repulse of Mongol attack on Japan. 

1282 Sicilian Vespers: rising of Sicilians against 
French ruler. 

1284 Completion of Edward I of England’s con- 
quest of Wales. 

1290 Expulsion of Jews from England. Death 
of Maid of Norway : Edward I begins attempts 
to rule Scotland. 

1291 Fall of Acre: end of Crusading in Holy 
Land. Everlasting League of Uri: beginnings 
of Swiss Confederation 

1294 Death of Roger Bacon, the founder of 
experimental science. Death of Kublai Khan: 
unity of Mongol Empire now only nominal. 

1295 ** Model Parliament ’’ of Edward I (antici- 
pated in 1275). 

1308 Death of Duns Scotus. 

THE DECLINE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

1309 Papacy moves to Avignon: beginning of 
the Babylonish Captivity. 

1312 Suppression of Templars by king of France 
and Pope. 

1314 Battle of Bannockburn : victory of Robert 
Bruce secures Scottish independence. 

1321 Death of Dante. 

1325 2ienith of Mandlngo Empire of Mali (North 
West Africa) under Mansa Musa: superseded at 
end of 15th century by Songhai empire. 

1327 Deposition of Edward II: subsequently 
murdered. 



EVENTS 


1336-1409 A7 


A.D. 

1336 Ashikaga Period in Japan: ereat feudal 
lords semi-independent of authority of Shogun. 

1337 Death of Giotto. 

1338 Beginning of Hundred Years’ War between 
England and France. 

1340 Battle of Sluys: English capture French 
fleet. 

1344 Swabian Tje<agiie: weakness of Imperial 
authority in Germany obliges towns to form 
leagues for mutual protection. 

1340 Battles of Crecy and Neville’s Cross* spec- 
tacular English victories over French and Scots. 

1347 Calais taken by Edward III of England. 
Cola dl Rienzi attempts to reform goveriunent 
of Rome: killed 1364. 

1348 Black Death reaches Europe (England 
1349. Scotland 1350). 

1361 Statute of Labourers* attempt by English 
Parliament to freeze wages. 

1363 Statute of Praemunire* restraints placed 
on Papal intervention in England 

1364 Ottoman Turks make first settlement in 
Europe, at Gallipoli. 

1366 Death of Stephen Dushan collapse of Ser- 
bian Empire which he had bmit. 

1366 Battle of Poitiers: capture of King John of 
France by Black Prince. “ Golden Bull ” 
regulates Impenal elections in such a way as to 
place power In the hands of the German princes 
valid until 180G. 

1368 The Jacquerie: rising of French peasants 

1360 Peace of Bretigny* Edward III makes 
great territorial gains m France. 

1362 English becomes the ofllcial language In 
Parliament and the Law Courts. 

1303 Timur (Tamerlane) begins his career of con- 
quest in Asia. 

1368 Ming Dynasty in China. 

1370 Bertrand du Guesclin Constable of France: 
regains much territory from the English. Peace 
of Stralsund. Hansa In complete control of 
Baltic Sea. 

1377 Pope returns to Rome: End of Babylonish 
Captivity. 

1378 Disputed Papal Election: Beginning of 
Great Schism. 

1380 Battle of Cliioggia* decisive victory of 
Venice over Genoa Battle of Kulikovo 
Dmitri Donskoi of Moscow wins first major 
Russian victory over Golden Horde. 

1381 Peasants’ Revolt In England under Wat 
Tvler. 

1384 Death of John Wycllf. 

1386 Battle of Aljiibarotta* Portugal safeguards 
independence from Castile 

1386 Battle of Sempach Swiss safeguard in- 
dependence from Habsburgs Jagiello (Vladi- 
slav V) unites Lithuania and Poland. 

1389 Battle of Kossovo crushing defeat of 
Serbs and neighbouring nations by Turks 

1396 Battle of Nicopolls. “the last crusade” 
annihilated by Turks. 

1397 Union of Kalmar: Denmark. Norwav and 
Sweden united under one crown: dissolved 1448. 

1398 Timur Invades and pillages Northern India 

1399 Richard II deposed by Henry IV: first of 
the Lancastrian kings of England. 

1400 Owen Glendower revolts In Wales. Death 
of Chaucer. 

1401 De Haeretico Comburendo : the burning of 
heretics made legal in England. 

1410 Battle of Tannenberg* Poles and Lithu 
anlans break power of Teutonic Knights. 

1416 Battle of Agincourt* great success of 
Henry V of England in France. Council of 
Constance ends Great Schism, burns John Hus. 

1420 Treaty of Troyes: English claims to French 
throne recognised. Hussite Wars begin* 
Bohemian heretics defend themselves success- 
fully. 


A.P. 

1429 Relief of Orleans by Joan of Arc. 

1481 Burning of Joan of Arc. 

1433 Rounding of Capo Bojador* first great 
achievement in exploration ordered by Henry 
the Navigator. 

1434 Coslmo del Medici begins his family’s con- 
trol of Florence. 

1436 Congress of Arras* Burgundians withdraw 
support from England, in favour of France. 

1438 Albert I becomes Emperor — the first Habs- 
burg Emperor. 

1440 Death of Jan van Eyck. 

1460 Rebellion of Jack Cade against government 
of Henry VI of England 

1463 Battle of Castillon: final English defeat 
and end of Hundred Years’ War Constanti- 
nople taken by Turks* end of Byzantine or 
Eastern Roman Empire. 


RENAISSANCE. DISCOVERIES. 

“NEW MONARCHIES” 

1464 First dated printing from movable types in 
Europe: Papal indulgence printed at Mainz. 

1456 First battle of St Albans: beginning of 
Wars of the Roses. 

1468 Mathias Comnus becomes king of Hungary. 
George of Podiebrad becomes king of Bohemia. 

1461 Battle of Towton* Yorkist victory In a 
particularly bloody battle. Tx)ul8 XI l)ecomes 
king of France. 

1467 Charles the Bold becomes Duke of Bur- 
gundy. 

1469 Marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with 
Isabella of Castile, union of the main kingdoms 
of Spain Ix)renzo the Magnificent becomes 
ruler of Florence 

1470 Warwick (” The Kingmaker ”) turns 
lAiicastnan, dethrones Edward IV 

1471 Return of Edward IV* I.ancastrians 
cnished at Barnet and Tewkesbury Ivan III 
of Moscow takes Novgorod* Muscovy rising to 
supremacy in Russia. 

1476 Caxton sets up his press at Westminster. 

1477 Rattle of Nancy defeat and death of 
Charles the Bold, end of the greatness of 
Burgundy. 

1479 Pazzi conspiracy against the Medici in 
Florence 

1481 Inquisition becomes active in Castile (1484 
in Aragon). 

1486 Battle of Bosworth Field: beginning of 
Tudor period in England. 

1487 Lambert Slmnel’s rising falls. 

1488 Bartholomew Diaz rounds (^ape of Good 
Hope 

1491 Brittany acquired by King of France (by 
niarnage). 

1492 Rodrigo Borgia becomes Pope Alexander 
VI. Granada, last MiKirish foothold in Western 
Europe, conquered by Spain Christopher 
Columbus discovers the West Indies. 

1493 Sonni All brings Songhai Empire to height 
of its prestige* Timbuktu renowned centre of 
literary culture, 

1494 Italy invaded by French led by Charles 
VIII ; beginning of Italian Wars and “ modem ’’ 
European diplomacy and international rela- 
tions. Treaty of Tordesillas* Spain and Portu- 
gal agree to divide unexplored part of world: 
subsequently approved by Pope. 

1496 Habsbiirg- Spanish marriages: foundation 
of later empires. 

1497 Perkin Warbeck captured bv Henry Vlt 
(hanged 1499). John Cabot discovers New- 
foundland. 

1498 Savonarola burned. Vasco da Gama at 
Calicut: the sea route to India found. 

1499 Amerigo Vespucci charts part of the South 
American coast. 



1500-1600 


As 


EVENTS 


A.D. 

1500 Brazil discovered by Pedro Cabral. 

1603 Casa de Contratacldn established at Seville, 
beginnings of Spanish colonial government. 
Fall of Caesar Borgia. 

1607 AfTonso de Albuquerque becomes Viceroy 
of Portuguese Empire in the East. 

1613 Accession of Pope T^o X. zenith of Renais- 
sance Papacy. Machlavelli writes The Prince 
Balboa discovers the Pacific (South Sea). 
Battle of Flo<lden: James IV of Scotland 
defeated and killed by English. 

1614 Battle of Chaldlran • Turkish victory begins 
long series of wars between Turkish and Persian 
Empires. 


REFORMATION. HABSBURG- VALOIS WARS 

1616 Francis I becomes king of France: victory 
of Marlgnano ends legend of Swiss invincibility. 
Thomas Wolsey becomes Lord Chancellor of 
England and Cardinal. 

1610 Algiers taken by Barbarossa: beginning of 
the Corsairs. 

1517 Martin Ijuther nails up his Ninetv-flve 
'ITieses: beginning of the Reformation Turks 
conquer Egypt. 

1619 Charles V elected Holy Roman Emperor 
Magellan begins first circumnavigation of the 
world. Death of Leonardo da Vinci 

1620 Suleiman the Magnificent becomes Sultan, 
Turkish power at its height Field of Cloth of 
Gold, celebrated diplomatic meeting, spec- 
tacular but with no results 

1621 Mexico conquered by Hernando Cortes 
Belgrade taken bv the Turks, Diet of Worms. 
Luther commits himself irrevocably. 

1622 Rhodes taken by the Turks. Knights of 
St. John move to Malta Election of Adrian 
VI, last non-Italian Pope. 

1623 Swedes expel Danish ovei lords, elect 
Gustavus Vasa King 

1624 Peasants’ War in Germany (suppreased 
1525). 

1626 Battle of Pavla defeat and capture of 
Francis I by Imperialists 

1626 Battle of Mohdc.s- Turkish victory ends 
Hungarian Independence Battle of Panlpat 
Babar begins Moslem conquest of India, founds 
Mogul Empire. 

1627 Sack of Rome by Imperialists. Italy under 
control qf Charles V. 

1529 Siege of Vienna by the Turks Peace of 
Cambral: pause in Habsburg-Valoia struggle, 
end of serious French intervention in Italy 
Diet of Speyer origin of the name Protestant. 

1632 Peru conquered by Francisco Pizarro 

1633 Ivan IV (the Terrible) becomes Czar 
Marriage of Henry VJII and Catherine of 
Aragon declared null. 

1634 Act of Supremacy Henry VIII asserts 
control over English Church 

1636 Coverdale’s English Bible printed. Execu- 
tion of Thomaa More and John Fisher. 

1630 Execution of Anne Boleyn Dissolution 
of smaller Monasteries by Henry VIH and 
Thomas Cromwell (remainder dissolved 1539). 
Pilgrimage of Grace: Northern rising because of 
religious grievances. 

1638 Chlbchas of Bogota conquered by Gonzalo 
de Quesada. 

1640 Francisco de Coronado begins explorations 
In North America. Society of Jesus recognised 
by Pope. 

1641 John Calvin regains authority in Geneva. 

1642 First Portuguese reach Japan New Laws 
of the Indies ■ first attempt to legislate for wel- 
fare of colonial natives, by Spanish government. 

1643 Death of Copernicus. 

1646 Opening of Council of Trent: the Counter- 
Reformation. 

1547 Death of Henry Vni: Somerset Protector 
in the name of the boy king. Edward VI. 


.D. 

1549 First English Book of (IJoinmon Prayer. 
Kett’s Rebellion in Norfolk, because of economic 
grievances. 

1560 Deposition of Protector Somerset: Nor- 
thumberland rules England. 

1653 Lady .Jane Grey proclaimed Queen by 
Northumberland on death of Edward VI; 
Mary I succeeds. Servetus burned by Calvin. 
1665 Latimer and Ridley burned by Mary. 
Religious Peace of Augsburg: policy of cuius 
reaio. eius relvaio accepted In Germany. 
CharlevS V begins his Abdications. 

1660 Cranmer burned. Akbar becomes Mogul 
Emperor (d. 1605). 

1667 Macao becomes permanent Portuguese 
port In China. 

1658 Calais lost by English to French Eliza- 
beth I becomes Queen of England 
1669 Peace of (^atcau-Cambr^sls ■ end of Habs- 
burg-Walois duel. 


RELIGIOUS WARS 

1601 Mary. Queen of Scots, returns to Scotland 

1602 First War of Religion In France’ wars con- 
tinue intermittently until 1.598. 

1503 Thirtv-nine Articles define Ellzaliethan 
Church settlement 

1666 Malta beats off Turks 

1667 Deposition of Mary. Queen of Scots Alva 
in the Netherlands • severe rule 

1668 Flight of Mary. Queen of Scots, to England 
Impri.sonment. San Juan de Uiua defeat of 
Hawkins, and end of his sl.ive-trading voyages. 
Beginning of Anglo-Spamsh maritime feud 
Revolt of Moriscos of Granada (suppressed 
1.570) 

1569 Rebellion of Northern Earls (Catholic) in 
England 

1570 Elizabeth I anathematised by Pope 

1571 Battle of Lepanto’ spectacular defeat of 
Turkish sea-power bv Don John of Austria 
Bornu (or Kanem) m Central Sudan at its 
zenith under Tdrls III. 

1572 Dutch “ Sea Beggars ” take Brill Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew m France Polish 
Crown elective again, after death of .Sigismund 

IT. 

1570 Catholic T>eague formed in France, led bv 
Guise family 

1577 Drake begins voyage round world (returns 
1580) 

1578 Battle of Alcazar-Quivir death of King 
Sebastian of Portugal. I*arma re-establishes 
Spanish rule m Southern Netherlands 

1579 Union of Utrecht’ seven northeni pro- 
vinces of Netherlands form what becomes 
Dutch Republic Death of Grand Vi/ier 
Sokolb’ decline of Turkish power begins 

1580 Philip II of Spain becomes king of Portugal 

1682 Gregorian Calendar (or New Style) intro- 
duced bv Pope Gregory XIII 

1584 Assassination of William the Silent 

1685 nid6yoBhl Dictator of Japan’ unification 
of the country English intervention in 
Spanish-Dutch War. 

1687 Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. Drake 
“ singes K Ing of Spain’s beard." Shah Abbas 1 
(the Great) becomes ruler of Persia (d. 1629). 

1688 Spanish Armada defeated 

1689 Death of Catherine de’ Medici. Queen- 
Mother of France. 

1691 Songhal Empire destroyed by troops from 
Morocco. 

1693 Henry IV of France becomes Catholic. 

1698 Edict of Nantes: French Protestants 
guaranteed liberty of worship. End of French 
Wars of Religion. 

1000 English East India Company founded. 
Tokugawa Period begins in Japan (leyasu takes 
title of Shogun. 1003) : lasts until 1808. 



EVENTS 


1601-1685 A9 


k.D. 

601 Rebellion and execution of Earl of Essex. 
Elizabethan Poor Law. 

602 Dutch Bast India Coinpany founded. 

603 Irish revolts finally suppressed by Mount- 
joy Accession of James VI of Scotland as 
.Tames I of Britain. Union of English and Scot- 
tish Crowns. 

604 Hampton Court Conference James I 
disappoints Puritans. 

605 Gunpowder Plot. 

607 Virginia colonised by Ixindon company 
Jamestown founded 

608 Quebec founded by Champlain. 

609 Twelve Years’ Truce between Spain and 
United Provinces* Dutch independence in fact 
secured Expulsion of Moriscos from Spain. 

610 Assassination of Henry IV of Prance 

611 Plantation of Ulster with English and Scot- 
tish colonists. Authorised Version of the Bible 
in England. 

:ei3 Michael Romanov becomes Czar* the first 
of the dynasty. 

1614 Napier publishes his explanation of 
logarithms 

L616 Death of Shakespeare and Cervantes 
Edict of Inquisition against Galileo’s astronomy 
1618 “ Defenestration of Prague " Bohemian 

assertion of independence begins Tliirty Years’ 
War. 

L620 Pilgrun Fathers settle m New England 
L624 " Massacre of Amlxiina ” English driven 

out of spice islands by Dutch Richelieu be- 
comes Chief Minister in Fnince. 

L628 Murder of Duke of Buckingham Petition 
ot Right by ( 'omriions to ( 'harles I Fall of La 
liochelle* French Rrotchtaiits lose pohiic.vl 
power Harvev iiublishes his w’ork on the 
circulation of blood 

1629 Charles I begins Personal Rule. 

1630 Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden enters 
Thirty Years’ War, turns tide against Imperia- 
lists 

1631 Sack of Magdeburg, one of the worst inci- 
dents of the Thirty Years’ War 

^632 Battle of Liitzen. death of Gustavus 
Vdolphus 

L633 William Ijaud appointed Archbishop of 
('anterbury Thomas Wentworth take.s up his 
post .os TiOnl Deputy of Ireland 
L634 Dismiftsal and murder of Imperialist general 
Wallenstein 

1635 John Hampden refuses to pay Ship Money 
L636 Japaiie.se forbidden to go abroad. 

L637 Russian pioneers reach shores of Pacific. 
^638 Covenant widely signed in Scotland, 

L639 First Bishops’ War. Charles I comes to 
terms with Scots 

1640 Second Bishops’ War. Charles I defeated 
bv Scots. Long Paillainent begins abolition 
of Hoval prerogatives. Great Elector (Fred- 
erick William) lieconies ruler of Brandenburg 
Revolt of Catalonia (finally suppressed 1659) 
Revolt of Portugal. Duke of Braganza pro 
claimed king. 

1641 Japanese exclude all foreigners (except for 
small Dutch trading fleet). Massacre of 
Protestants In Ireland. Wentworth (Earl of 
Strafford) executed. Grand Remonstrance of 
Commons to Charles I. 

1642 Charles I attempts to arrest the Five Mem 
bers Outbreak of English Civil War first 
general engagement. Edgehill. Death of 
Richelieu. 

1643 Mazarln becomes Chief Minister of France 
Battle of Rocrol : French victory, end of 
Spanish reputation for Invincibility. English 
Parliament agrees to Solemn licague and 
Covenant, secures services of Scots army. 

1044 Marston Moor: decisive battle of English 
Civil War. North lost to Charles I. Tip- 
pemulr: Montrose begins victorious Royalist 


A.D. 

campaign in Scotland. Ch’ing Dynasty (Man* 
chu) in China. 

1645 Formation of New Model Army. Naseby; 
main Royalist army crushed. Battle of 
Phillphaugh* Montrose’s army destroyed. 

1646 Charles I surrenders to Scots. 

1647 Charles I handed over to Parliament. 
Charles 1 seized by Army. Charles I flees to 
Carisbrooke Castle 

1648 Second Civil War New Model Army 
defeats Scots and Royalists " Pride’s Purge ” : 
Parliament refashione<l by Army. Peace of 
Westphalia ends Thirty Years’ War. 


ASCENDANCY OF FRANCE 

1649 Charles I executed England governed as 
Commonwealth Cromwell m Ireland New 
Code of laws in Russia completes establish meat 
of serfdom 

1661 Battle of Worcester* ('roiiiweH’a final vic- 
tory. now master of all Britain. First I'lnglish 
Navigation Act Hobbes’ Leiiafhan published. 

1662 Foundation of Cape Colony bv Dutch under 
Van Rielieek. First Anglo- Dutch War licgins 
(ends 1654) 

1653 (’romwell dissolves Rump, becomes J’ro- 
tector 

1665 Major-('Jenerals appointed to supervise 
districts of England Jamaica seized by 
English. 

1656 Grand ^’izier Klupnii revival of Turkish 
government 

1668 Death of Cromwell 

1669 Peace of the Pyrenees? France replaces 
Spam as greatest pow'er in M csteni Europe 

1660 Restoration of monarchy in Britain 

Charles II Royal Society founded 

1661 Death of Mazann laiuis XIV now rules In 
person “(Clarendon Code”, beginning of 
persecution of Non-conformists in England 

1664 New York taken by English* Second 

Anglo-Diitch War ensues (ends 1667) 

1665 Great Plague of London 

1666 Great Fire of London. Newton’s dis- 

covery of law of gravitation 

1667 Dutch fleet in the Medway. War of 

Devolution liegiiis first of Louis XlA”s aggres- 
sions 

1668 Portuguese Independence recognisctl by 
Spain 

1669 Death of Rembrandt 

1670 Secret Treaty of Dover between Charles II 
and Louis XI Revolt of peaisanta and Don 
Cossacks under Steiika Razm (suppressed 1671). 

1672 Tlurd Anglo-Dutch War begins (ends 1674). 
Murder of De Witt brothers William of Orange 
lieoomes leader of Dutch against Frencli inva- 
sion 

1673 Test Act deprives English Catholics and 
Non-conformists of public ortices. Death of 
Moll^re. 

1675 Battle of Fehrbellm Swedes defeated by 
Gre,at Elector; rise of Prassian military power 

1678 ” Popish Plot ” of Titus Oates utilised by 
Shaftesbury and the Whigs to bnng pressure on 
Charles II. 

1679 Both well Brig* suppression of Scottish 
Covenanters. Habeas Conms Act passed. 

1680 Chambers of Reunion* Louis XIV uses 
legal arguments to complete annexation of 
iVlsace 

1681 OxfonI Parliament* Charles II overcomes 
his opponents, begins to rule without Parlia- 
ment. 

1683 Rye House Plot. Siege of Vienna by the 
Turks* last major Turkish attack on Europe. 

1685 Sedgemoor: Monmouth’s rebellion crushed 
by James II. Revocation of Edict of Nantes: 
persecution of French Protestants bv 1 ouls 
XIV. 



1688-1772 


EVENTS 


AlO 


A.D. 

1688 Seven Bishops protest at^alnst James Tl’s 

policy of toleration, and are acquitted Wil- 
liam of Orantre lands in England' flight of 
James II. " The Glorious Revolution.” I 

1689 Derry relieved: failure of James II to sub- 
due Irish Protestants. Killiecrankle death of 
Dundee and collapse of Highland rising. Bill 
of Rights defines liberties established by 
“Glorious Revolution.” 

1690 Locke’s Two Treahsea on Government 
published. Beach y Head: French victory 
over Anglo-Dutch fleet. Boyne: defeat of 
James II by William III. 

1691 Capitulation of Limerick: surrender of 
Irish supporters of James II on conditions which 
are not fulfilled. 

1092 Massacre of Glencoe: Government's 
“ lesson ” to Highlanders. La Hogue : Anglo- 
Dutch fleet regains command of the sea. 

1093 National Debt of England begun. 

1694 Bank of England founded. 

1695 Press licensing abandoned, freedom of the 
press in England 

1696 Peter the Great sole Czar. 

1097 Peace of Ryswyck between Louis XIV and 
William III. Peter journeys “ incognito " to 
the West. 

1699 Treaty of Karlowitz: great Turkish con- 
cessions to Austrians. Death of Racine 

1700 Great Northern War, involving all Baltic 
powers, begins (ends 1721) Battle of Narva: 
Russians defeated by (Charles XII of Sweden 
Death of Charles II of Spain, under French 
influence Louis XIV's grandson Philip of Anjou 
named successor. 

1701 War of the Spanish Succession begins 
Hungarian revolt led by Francis Rakoczi against 
Austrians. Elector of Brandenburg receives 
title of King of Prussia Act of Settlement 
establishes Protestant Hanoverian Succession 
in England. 

1703 Methuen Treaty between England and 
Portugal St. Petersburg founded. 

1704 Gibraltar taken by Rooke Blenheim* 
Marlborough prevents France from winning the 
war. 

1706 Ramillies* Marlborough’s second great 
victory. Tunn: Eugene defeats French in 
Italy. 

1707 Almanza: Anglo- Austrian forces in Spain 
defeated by French under Berwick. Act of 
Union: English and Scottish Parliaments 
united. Death of Aurungzib, last powerful 
Mogul. 

1708 Oudenarde: Marlborough’s third great 
victory. 

1709 Pultava: Charles XII’s invasion of Russia 
smashed bv Ppter the Great. Malplaquet 
Marlborough’s fourth great victory — at great 
cost in lives 

1710 Tory government in England. 

1711 Dismissal of Marlborough. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht* England makes advanta- 
geous peace with Louis XIV. Bourbon king of 
Spain grants Asiento (monopoly of Spaninh 
American slave trade) to England. 

1714 Peace of Rastatt between France and 
Austria. Death of Queen Anne* accession of 
George I. Beginning of Hanoverian Dynasty 
in Britain. Whig oligarchy rules 

1715 Jacobite Rising defeated at Preston and 
Sheriffmulr. Death of Louis XIV. France 
under Regent Orleans. 

ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS: FIRST 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

1710 Septennial Act: English Parliament pro- 
longs it» life from three to seven years. 

1717 Belgrade taken by Austrians under Eugene. 

1720 Collapse of Law’s system of banking 
(“ Mississippi Bubble ”) in France. “ South 
Sea Bubble ” In England. 


A.D. 

1721 Robert Walpole becomes first Prime 
Minister. Peace of Nystad* Sweden no longer 
a major power at end of Great Northern War. 
Russian gains. 

1723 Death of Christopher Wren. 

1727 First Indemnity Act for Non-conformists. 

1729 Methodists begin at Oxford. 

1730 Resignation from government of Towns- 
hend. who becomes agricultural pioneer. 

1733 First Family Compact between Bourbon 
kings of France and Spain. Withdrawal of 
Walpole’s Excise Bill. John Kay invents 
flying shuttle, first of the great textile inven- 
tions. Jethro Tell publishes The Horse-Hoing 
Husbandry, advocating new agricultural 
methods. 

1738 Lorraine ceded to France. 

1739 Nadir Shah with Persian anny sacks Delhi, 
mins Mogul power War of Jenkins’ Bar begins 
between Spain and Britain. 

1740 ' Frederick II (the Great) becomes king of 
Prussia. Maria Theresa succeeds to Austrian do- 
minions. Frederick siez&s Silesia, begins War of 
the Austrian Succession. 

1742 Fall of Walpole. 

1743 Dettingen: George II. Lost British king to 
command his army in the field, defeats French. 

1745 Fontenoy: Duke of Cumberland defeated 
by Marshal Saxe Jacobite Rebellion under 
Prince Charles Edward initial success, victory 
of Prestonpans. march to Derby 

1748 Culloden: Jacobites destroyed by Cumber- 
land. 

1748 Treaty of Aiv-la-Chapelle* Frederick re- 
tains Silesia, elsewhere statas quo. 

1750 Death of J. S. Bach. 

1751 First volume of the EnryelopMie puiilished 
in France ('live takes and holds Arcot * checks 
plans of Dupleix m Southern India. Chinese 
conquest of Tibet 

1752 Britain adopts New Style calendar. 

1763 British Museum begun by government pur- 
chase of Sloane’s collection. 

1756 Lisbon earthquake. Braddock’a defeat 
and death at the hands of French and Indians. 

1766 Diplomatic Revolution (alliance of Austria 
with France) achieved by Kaunitz, Britain and 
Prussia perforce became allies Seven Years’ 
War begins. Minorca taken from British bv 
French (Bvng executed 1757). Black Hole of 
Calcutta, suffocation of many British prisoners. 

1767 Pitt Secretary of State, main influence in 
British government Rossbach * one of Frede- 
rick II’s numerous victories against heavy odds. 
Plaasey (Jlive conquers Bengal 

1769 " Year of Victories ” for Britain Quebec. 

MInden, Lagos, Quiberon Bav .Tames Brindley 
designs Worsley-Manchester Canal* the be- 
ginning of this form of transport in Britain. 
Voltaire publishes Gamhde Death of Handel. 

1760 Wandewash* decisive defeat of French in 
India, by Coote. 

1701 Pampat* Mahrattas heavily defeated by 
Afghans. Fall of Pitt 

1762 Catherine II (the Great) becomes Czarina. 
Rousseau’s Social Contract and Emile published. 

1763 Peace of Paris: British colonial gains. 
First British Empire at its height. Peace of 
Hubertusburg * Frederick II retains his gains. 
Pontiac’s Conspiracy: failure of Red Indian 
attempt to destroy British power 

1764 John Wilkes expelled from Commons. 
James Hargreaves invents spinning Jenny. 

1760 Henry Cavendish proves hydrogen to be 
an element. 

1788 Royal Academy of Arts founded. 

1769 Richard Arkwright erects spinning mill 
(invention of water frame). 

1770 Struensee comes to power in Denmark 

(executed 1772). " Boston Massacre.” James 

Cook discovers New South Wales. 

1772 First Partition of Poland between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. 



EVENTS 


773-1829 Al 

fr.D. 

1773 Society of Jesus suppressed by Pope 

(restored 1814). Revolt led by Puttachov in 
Russia (suppressed 1775). " Boston Tea 

Party." 

1774 Warren Hastings appointed first Governor- 
General of India. Treaty of Kutchuk Kalnarjl * 
pcreat Turkish concessions to Russia. Karl 
Scheele discovers chlorine. Joseph Priestley's 
discovery of oxygen. 

.776 Watt and Boulton In partnership at Soho 
Engineering Works, Birmingham. TiCxington- 
first action in American War of Independence. 
776 American Declaration of Independence. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations published. 

L777 Saratoga: surrender of British army under 
Burgoyne to Americans 

,779 Beginning of great Franco-Spanlsh siege of 
Gibraltar (raised finally, 1783). Samuel Cromp- 
ton Invents spinning mule. 

,780 Joseph II assumes sole power In Austria. 
Armed neutrality of maritime nations to re- 
strain British interference with shipping. 

L781 Joseph II Introduces religious toleration. 
alKilishes send om in Austria. Yorktown* sur- 
render of British under Cornwallis to American 
and French forces. 

1782 Battle of the Saints: Rodney’s victory 
saves British West Indies. 

783 Treaty of Versailles' American independ- 
ence recognised. Pitt the Younger becomes 
Prime Minister of Britain First flights in hot- 
air (Montgolfier) and hydrogen (Charles) bal- 
loons. 

,784 Death of Dr Samuel Johnson. 
i785 Edmund Cartwright Invents the power 
loom. 

1787 American Constitution drafted 
[788 Impeachment of Warren Hastings l)egm.s 
(ends 1795). 

FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEON 

789 Washington first President of USA 
French Revolution begins. Storming of the 
Bastille (July 14). 

(790 Civil constitution of the Clergy in France. 
[701 Flight of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 
to Varennes. 

|792 Battle of Vaimy: French Revolution saved 
from intervention of European kings. Den- 
mark becomes first country to prohibit slave 
trade. France lieconies a Republic. 

Louis XVI beheaded. Second partition of 
Poland. 

“ Glorious First of June ” Fall of Robes- 
pierre and end of Jacobin Republic Negro 
revolt in Haiti led by Toussaint L’Ouverture 
The Directory established. “ WliifT of 
Grapeshot": Napoleon Bonaparte disperses 
Pans mob, Oct. 6. Batavian Republic set up 
by France. 

96 First Italian campaign of Bonaparte- vic- 
tories of Lodi. Areola. 

97 Treaty of Campo Formio. Bonaparte com- 
pels Austria to make peace. Britain left to 
tight France alone. 

98 Bonaparte goes to Egypt. Battle of the 
Nile. Vmegar Hill rebellion in Ireland sup- 
pressed. 

99 New coalition against France • Suvorov and 
Russians victorious In Italv. Bonaparte re- 
turns to France. Coup d'etat of Brumaire, 
Nov. 9. Consulate set up. 

90 Parliamentary Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

01 Treaty of Lun^vllle : Austria makes peace; 
great French gains in Germany. 

Peace of Amiens between Britain and 
France. Charloite Vundas, first practical steam- 
.ship, on Clyde. 

Insurrection in Ireland under Robert 
jEmmet. Britain again at war with France 


1804 Bonaparte becomes Emperor. Spain de- 
clares war against Great Britain. Serbian re- 
volt against Turks under Kara George. 

1806 Battle of Trafalgar. Nelson’s great victory 
and death. Oct. 21. Battle of Austerlitz. Dec. 2. 

1806 Death of Pitt. Jan. 23. Confederation of 
the Rhine: Napoleon’s reorganisation of (31er- 
many, July 12. End of Holy Roman Empire. 
Aug. 6 Prussia overthrown at Jena. Napo- 
leon declares Great Britain in a state of block- 
ade — " Continental System.” 

1807 Slave trade abolished in British Empire 
Treaty of 'filsif with Alexander of Russia his 
friend, Napoleon controls all of Europe. Occu- 
pation of Portugal by French, to enforce Con- 
tinental Blockade 

1808 Occupation of Spain by French. Spanish 
rising, guerrilla warfare. Peninsular War l)e- 
gins Battle of Vimiero. Aug 21. 

1809 Battle of Corunna and death of Sir John 
Moore, Jan 16. Attempted risings in Germany 
against Napoleon- Austria renews war. Treaty 
of Schdnbruun. Oct 14. 

1810 Self-government established in Argentina: 
first South American state to become indepen- 
dent of Spam 

1811 Massacre of Mamelukes at Cairo. Luddite 
riots. 

1812 Retreat from Moscow: destruction of 
Napoleon’s Grand Array. 

1813 War of Liberation starts in Germany. 
French armv defeated by Wellington at 
Vitoria. June 21. 

1814 Soult defeated by Wellington at Toulouse. 
April 10. Abdication of Napoleon. April 11; 
I»uia XVI 1 1 king of France Congress o( 
Vienna (concluded June 18] 5) under guidance of 
Mettemlch Resettlement of Europe, usually 
by restoration of kmgs Germanic Confedera- 
tion under Austrian supervision. Poland ruled 
by Czar. Kingdom of Netherlands to Include 
Belgium. 

THE OLD ORDER RESTORED 

1815 Escape of Napoleon from Elba. Battle of 
Waterloo, June 18 Corn Law in Britain to 
safeguard agricultural interests by keeping up 
prices Quadruple Alliance (Austria. Russia. 
Pniasia. Britain) to maintain Vienna settlement 
and hold regular meetings (" Congress System ") 
— frequently confused with Holy Alliance, which 
was simply a declaration of Christian principles. 
Napoleon sent to St. Helena. Oct. 16. 

1818 Bemadotte made king of Sweden (Charles 
XIV). Feb. 6. 

1819 Singapore founded by Stamford Raffles 
Beginnings of Zollverein f Customs Uuion) in 
Germany under Prussian influence. Parlia- 
mentary refonn meeting at Manchester dis- 
persed by military (" Peterloo "). Aug. 17. 

1820 Death of George HI. Jan. 29. 

1821 Death of Napoleon at St. Helena, May 5. 

1822 Congress of Verona- congress system 
breaks down with refusal of Britain (Cannmg) to 
intervene against revolutions. 

1323 •• Monroe Doctrine " announced by U.S.A. 

President, Dec. 2. 

1824 Repeal of Combination Acts in Britain 
which had forbidden 'Trades Unions. Charles X 
king of France. 

1825 Independence of all Spanish American 
mainland now achieved Nicholas I Czar of 
Russia, First railway, Stockton to Darlington, 
opened. 

1826 First crossing of Atlantic under steam by 
Dutch ship Curacao. Mcnal suspension bridge 
opened. 

1827 Battle of Navarino, Turkish and Elgyptlan 
fleet destroyed. Death of Beethoven. 

1828 Death of Chaka, great Zulu conqueror. 

1829 Greece independent. Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act in Britain. Metropolitan Police 
established. 



1830-1871 


A12 


EVENTS 


A.D. 

1830 Death ot George 1V^ June 2«. Louie 
Philippe ousts Charles X. Belgium breaks 
away from Holland. Russian Poland revolts 
Ineffectually. 

1831 First Reform Bill introduced by Lord John 
Russell. lieopold of Saxe-Coburg becomes king 
of independent Belgium. British Association 
founded. Faraday discovers electromagnetic 
induction. 

1832 Reform Bill passed, June 7. Walter Scott. 
Jeremy Bentham, and Goethe die. Klectnc 
telegraph Invented by Morse. 

1833 Beginning of ** Oxford Movement ” in 
English Church. First government grant made 
to English schools. First British Factory Act. 

1834 Poor Law Amendment Act: tightening up 
of relief in Britain. “ Toipuddle Martyrs ” 
victimised to discourage British workiug-class 
movement. Carlist wars begin in Spam 

1835 Municipal Reform Act revises British local 
government. The word " socialism ” first used 
" Tamworth Mamfesto ” of Peel defines alms of 
Conservative Party. 

1830 People’s Charter states programme of 
Chartists. Great Trek of Boers from British 
South African territory. Texas achieves in- 
dependence of Mexico. 

1837 Queen Victoria succeeds to the throne 

1838 National Gallery opened 

1839 First Afghan war begins. Cliartist riots at 
Birmingham and Newport. Anti -Corn liaw 
League founded. Aden annexed by Britain. 

1840 Penny postage instituted. Queen Victoria 
marries Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
*• Opium War " with China begins. Union Act 
gives Canada responsible government. I^st 
convicts landed in New South Wales 

1841 Hong Kong acquired by Britain. 

1842 Chartists present second national rietition 
and put themselves at the head of strikes 

1846 Repeal of the Corn Laws. Peel resigns. 

1847 British Museum opened. 


REVOLUTIONS AND NEW NATIONS 

1848 Monster meeting of Chart/lsts on Kenning- 
ton Common, procassion abandoned. Apr. Id. 
lleneral revolutionary movement throughout 
the Continent. Louis Philippe abdicates 
French R^ublic proclaimed Hwiss Federal 
Constitution established after defeat of Sonder- 
bund (Catholic secession movement). Rising in 
Vienna* flight of Mettermch, accession of 
Francis Joseph. Nationalist risings in Bohemia 
and Hungary. Frank! urt Parliament .attempt 
to unite Germany on liberal principles Com- 
munist Manifesto produced by Marx and JCngels 
U.S A. makes great territorial gaiiu? from 
Mexico. (5old discovered In Californl.i. 

1849 Collapse of revolutionary movements. 
Rome republic besieged bv French (.fiine 3). 
defended by Garibaldi, holds out until July 2. 
Austrians take Venice. Aug 22. Jtepeal of old 
Navigation Laws. Punjab annexed by Britain. 

1860 Cavour becomes Prime Minister of Pied- 
mont. Don Pacifico affair, privileges of British 
citizenship at their highest defended by Palmers- 
ton. 

1861 Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. First 
satisfactory submarine telegraph cable between 
Dover and Calais laid. Gold discovered in 
Australia. 

1852 Independence of Transvaal recognised by 
Britain. Napoleon HI Emperor of the French. 

1863 .Perry lands In Japan: beginning of West- 
ern Influence. Russia and Turkey at war. 

1864 War declared against Russia by France and 
Britain. All|ed armies land in Crimea, Sept. 14 
(Alma, Siege of Sevastopol, Balaklava, Inker- 
man). Orange Free State set up. 

1865 Sardinia Joins Britain and France against 
Russia. Fall of Sevastopol and end of Crimean 
"War. Alexander II Czar of Russia. 


1850 Peace Treaty signed at Paris. Bessemer 
invents process for large-scale production of 
steel. Livingstone completes journey across 
Africa. 

1857 Indian Mutiny. Relief of Lucknow. 
Canton captured by English and French. 

1868 Great Eastern launched. Crown assumes 
government of India. Treatv of Aigun, by 
which China cedes Amur region to Russia 

1859 Darwin publishes Origin of S-pmen 
French support for Piedmont in war witli 
Austria (Magenta. Solferino). Piedmont re- 
ceives Lombardy. Harper’s Ferry raid: John 
Brown hanged. Dec. 2. 

1860 Garibaldi and the Thousand Redshirts in 
Sicilv and Naples: most of Italy united to 
Piedmont. Vladivostok founded; Russia 
strongly established on N.W. Pacific. 

1801 Abraham Lincoln takes office as Pres ol 
D S. Ainerican Civil War commences with 11 
states breaking away to fonii Southeni Con- 
federacy. Bull Run (July 21) Confederate suc- 
cess ends Fedeml hopes of easy victory. Victor 
Emmanuel proclaimed by first Italian Parlia- 
ment as king of Italy. Emancipation of Serfs 
in Russia. Death of Prince Albert, Dec. 14 

1862 Bismarck becomes leading minister in 
Prussia. Garibaldi attempts to seize Rome 
but wounded at Aspromonte. Aug. 29. Cotton 
tainine m Lancaslilre. 

1863 Polish rising against Russia (suppressed 
1861). French in Mexico. Battle of (jcttys- 
burg. Julv 1-3 Maximilian of Austria nude 
emperor of Mexico, 

1884 Cession of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia 
and Austria. First Siwlalist international 
formed. Taiping rebellion in China ended 
Federal army enters Atlanta, Sept. 2: General 
Sherman captures Savannah (“ From Atlanta to 
the sea”), Dec. 22. Geneva Convention orlgin- 
ateil 

1866 Death of Cobden, Apr 2. General Leo sur- 
renders to Grant, Apr. 9 Lincoln assassinated, 
Apr 14. Thirteenth Amendment to Constitu- 
tion. slavery abolished In U S Death of 
Palmerston. Oct. 18, IJster introduces anti- 
septic surgery in Glasgow. Tashkent becomes 
centre of Russian expansion in Central A.sia 
Mendel experiments on heredity. William 
Booth founds Salvation Army. 

1866 Austro- Prussian War over Schleswig- 
Holstein (" Seven Weeks War ”) Prussian 
victory at Sadowa (.luly 3). Venice secured 
for Italy, who had, however, been defeated by 
Austrians at Custozza (June 24) and Lisai (July 
20). 'Heaty of Prague, Aug. 23. 

1867 North German Confederation founded 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico shot. Domi- 
nion ol Canada established Russia sells Alaska 
to America tor $7 million. Garllmidi makes 
second attempt to seize Rome, but defeated bv 
Pope with French support at Mentana. Nov. 3 
Second Parliamentary Refonn Bill passed 
(Disraeli " dished the Whigs ”). 

1868 Shogunate abolished In .lapan* Meiji 
period ol rapid Westernisation under Imperial 
leadership begins. Ten Years’ War (1868-78): 
struggle for Cuban independence from Spain 
Disraeli succeeds Derby as Prime Minister but 
defeated in general election by Gladstone, Nov, 

1809 Gieneral Grant. Pres, of U.S. Irisli Church 
disestablished. Suez Canal formally opened. 

1870 Napoleon III declares war against Prussia. 
French defeated at Woerth, Gravelotte, and 
Sedan. Paris beselged. Rome and Papal 
states annexed to kingdom of Italy. Irish 
Land Act passed. Forster’s Education Act 
puts elementary education within reach of all 
British children. Papal Infallibility an- 
nounced. 

1871 William I of Priissla proclaimed emperor of 
Germany at Versailles, Jan. 18. Paris capitu- 
lates. Jan. 28. Commune of Paris proclaimed. 
Mar. 28. Peace signed at Frankfurt-on-Main. 
May 10. Government troops enter Paris and 
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criwh Commiinarda, Mav 28. Tillers President 
of tlie Ilepublic, Aujf. 81. Mont Cenla tunnel 
opened. Trade Unions in Britain lei^alised 


RIVAL IMPERIAL POWERS 

1872 Ballot introduced in Britain. Death of 
Mazzinl. Mar. 10. 

1873 Death of Llvinjfstone. May 4. Ashanti war. 

1874 Disraeli succeeds Gladstone as Prime 
Minister 

1876 England purchases Khedive’s shares in 
Suez Canal, Nov 

1876 Bultfarian massacres Bell invents the 
telephone. Custer defeated and killed in last 
larpc-scale Red Indian success. Porflno Diaz 
in power In Mexico (until 1911). 

1877 Victoria declared Empress of India 
Transvaal annexed to British ICmpire War 
between Russia and Turkey Satsuma rebel- 
lion in Japan final unsuccessful attempt to halt 
new ideas 

1878 Comrress of Berlin- Kcneral Balkan settle- 
ment. Cyprus ceded to Britain Second war 
with Afk'hanJstan (ended 1880). Edison and 
Swan produce first successful incandescent 
electric liKht. 

1879 Dual control (Britain and France) in Etrypt 
Zulu War Gladstone's Midlothian CainpalKn 
Tay Bridge destroyed, Dec 28. 

1880 Beaconsfleld ministry succeeded by second 
Gladstone ministry. Transvaal declared a 
republic. 

1881 British defeat at Majuba- indeiiendence 
of Transvaal recognised France occupies Tunis 
Gaiiibetta becomes Prime Minister of France 
Revolt of the Mahdi in the Sudan Pasteur's 
famous immunisation experiment to show that 
inoculated animals can survive anthrax 

1882 Tjord Frcder’ck Cavendish, Irish Secretary, 
assassinated m Phoenix Park, Dublin, May 6 
Triple Alliance (Germany, Austria, Italy) first 
formed. Alexandria bombarded, .July 11 
Cairo occupied by British troops. Sept 14 

1883 National Insurance begun in Germany 
Death of Wagner 

1884 Wolseley heads expedition to Khartoum 
to rescue Gordon French estalilish complete 
protectorate in Iiido-Clilna Evelyn Baring 
takes over admini.stration of Egypt. Russians 
capture Meiv Berlin Conference defines rights 
of European Powers in Africa Third Parlia- 
mentary Reform Bill practically all men in 
Britain now entitled to vote Parsons invents 
his turbine. Fabian Society founded. 

1886 Khartoum captured ; Gordon slain, Jan 26. 

1886 Upper Burma annexed by Britain. Ilome 
Rule Bill defeated in Conmions All Indians in 
USA now in Reservations Daimler produces 
Ills first motor car Completion of (Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Gold discovered in the Trans- 
vaal 

1887 Queen Victoria’s Jubilee celebration. June 

21 . 

1888 William IT German Emperor. County 
Councils set up in Britain 

1889 Mayerling tragic death of Prince Rudolf 
of Austria, Jan. 30 Flight of Cfcneral Boul- 
anger, after attempting to become master ot 
France Second Socialist International set up 
Great London dock strike, Aug 15 -Sept 16 
Parnell Commission concludes sittings, Nov 23 
(129th day) 

1890 Parnell ruined by divorce case. Irish politi- 
cians split. Sherman Anti-Trust Tjaw: first 
attempt in U.S.A. to break cartels. Opening of 
Forth Bridge. Mar. 4. Bismarck resigns. Mar 
17, Caprivi succeeds. Heligoland ceded to 
Germany. 

1891 The United States of Brazil formed. 

1892 Panama Canal financial scandals In France. 

1893 Home Rule Bill passes third reading in 
Commons, Sept. 1 : Lords reject Bill, Sept. 8. 

1894 Opening of Manchester Ship Canal, Jan. 1. 


Gladstone resigns. Mar. 3, Lord Rosebery suc- 
ceeds. Armenian massacres by Turks- re- 
peated at Intervals for next quarter of century 
Japan declares war against China. Dreyfus 
convicted of treason. 

1896 Opening of Kiel canal, June 21. Roseberv 
reigns, June 22; Salisbury Ministry succeeds 
Treaty of Shimonoseki- Japan gets Formosa, 
free hand in Korea. New Cuban revolution 
breaks out against Spanish Marconi sends 
message over a mile by wireless Rontgen dis- 
covers X-rays Freud publishes his first work 
on psycho-analysis Jameson Kaid. Dec 29 

1896 Jameson raiders defeated by Boers. Jan I 
Adowa- Italian disaster at hands of Abys- 
sinlans. the first major defeat ot a white colonis- 
ing power by “ natives." 

1897 Cretan revolt leads to Greek-Tiirkisli War 
Hawaii annexed by USA Queen A k tuna’s 
Diamond Jubilee. June 22. 

1898 Port Arthur ceded to Russia Spanish - 
American War. Maine. U S. w'arship. blown up 
K. Havana harbour. Treaty of Paris, Dec 10 
Cuba freed, Puerto Rico and Guam cedeil to 
USA. Philippines surrendered for S>20 million 
Death of Gladstone. May 10 Battle of Omdur- 
man. decisive defeat of Mahdlsts, Sept 2. Em- 
press of Austria assassinated. Sept 10 The 
Curies discover Radium 

1899 Boer War liegins, Oct. 10 Gold discovered 
In the Klondyke 

1900 Boers attack I^adysmith. Jan 6 Battle ol 
Splon Kop. Biiller repulsed with severe losses. 
Jan 24. Keliet of Kimberley. Feb. 15 l4id>- 
smith relieved, Feb. 28 Mafeking relieved 
May 17 Boxer outbreak in China, .Mai . 
Annexation of Orange Free State, May 2b 
Roberts occupies Johannesburg. May 'll 
" Khaki Election." Annexation of the Trans- 
vaal. Oct 25 Australian Commonwealth pro- 
claimed, Dec 30 

1901 (Rieen Victoria dies, Jan. 22 Trans- 
Siberian Railway opened for single-track kraffle 

1902 Anglo- Japanese Alliance, .Tan 30 Death 
Of Cecil Rhodes. Mar. 20 Treaty of Vereemg- 
mg ends Boer War. May 31. 

1903 Congo scandal celebrated case of misrule 
and exploitation Royal family of Serbia assas- 
sinated. June 11 First controlled flight m 
heavler-than-air machine — Orville and Wilbur 
Wright at Kitty Hawk. U S A.. Dec 17 

1904 Russo-Japanese Wai begins. Feb. 8. 
Japanese victory at Yalii River, Mav 1 British 
forces under Vounglmsliand leacli Lhasa, Aug. 
3. Treaty with Tibet signed at IJi.isa, Sept 7 

1905 Port Arthur falls to Japanese. Jan. 3 
" Bloody Sunday ’’ massacre at St. Petersburg. 
Jan 22 Destruction of Russian fleet under 
Rozhdestvenski at Tsushima by .Admiral Togo 
(Mav) Treaty of Portsmouth (USA) ends 
Russo-Japanese war. Separation of Churcli 
and State in France. Norway separates itselt 
from Sweden 

1906 General strike in Itussiii. San Francisco 
destroyed by earthquake and fire, Apr. 18 
Simplon tunnel opened lor railway traffic. 
June 1. First Duma (Parliament with limited 
powers) in Russia Liberal ’’ landslide " 
majority in Britain liabour M P s appear 
Movement for Women’s Suffrage becomes active 
in Britain .Mgeclr.us Conference: Franco- 
German crisis resolved in favour of France 
Death of Ibsen. Vitamins discovered by F. G 
Hopkins. 

1907 New Zealand liecoines a dominion. 

1908 Annexation ot Congo by Belgium. Young 
Turk revolution. Annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria severe rebuff for 
Russia Asquith becomes IMme Minister of 
Britain. 

1909 Old Age Pensions m Britain Pearv 
reaches North Pole. Bl^riot makes first cross- 
Channel flight. House of Lords rejects Lloyd 
George’s budget. Union of South Africa 
formed. Henry Ford concentrates on produc- 
ing Model T chassis: beginnings of cheap 
motors. 
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1010 King George V. Constitutional crisis In 
Britain over power of Lords : Liberals win two 
Genera] Elections. Labour Exchanges estab- 
lished in Britain. Death of Tolstoy. 

1011 Parliament Act; power of Lords decisively 
reduced. British M.P.s paid for first time. 
National Insurance in Britain. Great British 
rail strike. Second Morocco crisis between 
France and Germany settled by compromise. 
Tripoli taken from Turkey by Italy. Chinese Re- 
volution. Amundsen reaches South Pole, Dec.l4. 

1012 China becomes a Republic under Sun Yat 
Sen. Titanic disaster off Cape Race. Apr Il- 
ls. Great British coal strike. Scott’s last ex- 
pedition. Outbreak of Balkan Wars. 

1013 Treaty of Bucharest’ most of ’J'urkey-in- 
Europe divided among Balkan states. 

FIRST WORLD WAR 

1014 Archduke Francis Ferdinand assassinated 
at Sarajevo. June 28. Austria-Hungary de- 
clares war against Serbia. July 28. Germany 
declares war against Russia, Aug. 1. Germany 
declares war against France. Aug. 3. fierman 
invasion of Belgium; Great Britain declares 
war against Germany, Aug. 4. Great Britain 
declares war on Austria-Hungary. Aug 12. 
First British Expeditionary Force lands in 
France, Aug. 16. Japan declares war on Ger- 
many. Aug. 23. Allies begin to drive Germans 
back from north-east of Paris. Battle of the 
Marne, Sept. 6-9. Three British cruisers 
{Ahoukir, Hogue, and Creasy) sunk by one sub- 
marine. Sept. 22. Franco-British forces occupy 
Ypres, Oct. 19. Successful raiding of German 
cruiser Kniden imtil destroyed. Nov. 9. Rus- 
sian successes in Galicia, disasters in E. Pnissla. 
Battle of Coronel ; German cruisers Scharnfiorai 
and Oneiaenau sink British cruisers Good Hope 
and Monmouth, Nov. 1. Great Britain declares 
war against Turkey, Nov. 6. Destruction of Ger- 
man squadron off Falkland Is., Dec. 8. British 
protectorate over Egypt proclaimed, Dec. 17. 

1016 Turkish army defeated In Caucasus. Jan. 5. 
Great Britain declares blockade of C^ermany. 
Mar. 1 . Failure of naval attack on Dardanel les 
(iermans first use gas on Western front, Apr 22. 
First landing of British, Australian, New Zea- 
land troops on Gallipoli Peninsula, Apr. 24. 
Italy declares war on Austria, May 22. British 
Coalition Government formed. May 26. Italian 
army crosses Isonzo. June 2. Zeppelin des- 
troyed by R. A. J. Wameford, June 7. Second 
landing of AJlied troops at Suvla Bay. Italy 
declares war on Turkey, Aug. 20. Turks de- 
feated at Kut-el-Amara. Sept. 28. Serbia con- 
quered by Austria and Bulgaria. Nov. 28. 
French and British troops occupy Salonika, 
Dec. 13. British troops withdraw from Anzac 
and Suvla, Dec. 20. 

1016 Evacuation of Gallipoli completed. Jan. 8. 
Sinn Fein rising in Ireland. Apr. 24. First Day- 
light Saving Bill passed. Fall of Kut, Apr. 29. 
Battle of Jutland, May 31. Brusilov’s offen- 
sive in Galicia begins. June 4. Kitchener 
drowned, June 5. Opening of the Battle of the 
Somme. July 1. End of German offensive at 
Verdun. July 11. Italians capture Gorizia, 
Aug. 10. Hlndenburg and Ludendorff chiefs 
of German staff, Aug. 27. Rumania declares 
war against Austria and Germany, Aug. 27. 
Tanks first used by British. Sept. 15. Lloyd 
George forms War Cabinet, Deo. 6. 

1017 Unrestricted submarine warfare begins. 
Feb. 1 . British troops occupy Baghdad, Mar. 11 . 
Revolution in Russia, Mar. 12. German re- 
treat to Hlndenburg Line, Mar. 14. Murray 
gains victory over Turks at Gaza, Mar. 27. 
U.8.A. declares war on Germany, Apr. 6. 
Vlrny Ridge taken by Canadians, Apr. 10. 
General Foch appointed Chief of Staff of French 
Army, May 15. British victory In Ypres salient. 
Messines Ridge taken, June 7. First American 
contingents anrive in France. June 26. Gen. 
Ailenby assumes Palestine command. June 29. 
Russia proclaimed a Republic, Sept. 15. 
British victory on Passchendaele Ridge, Oct. 4. 
French victory on the Alsne, Oct. 23. Capo- 
retto: Italians severely defeated by Austrians. 


A.D. 

Oct. 24. Balfour Declaration, Oct. 31. Bolshe- 
vik Revolution, Nov. 7 (Oct. 25 O.S.). Passchen- 
daele won by Canadians. Nov. 6. Hlndenburg 
Lines smashed on 10-mile front, Nov. 20. U.S.A. 
declares war on Austria-Hungary. Dec. 7. Fall 
of Jerusalem, Dec. 9. Russo-German armistice 
signed, Dec. 16. 

1018 Treaty of Brest-LItovsk. Mar 3. Opening 
of German offensive against British army in 
France, Mar. 21. Gen. Foch appointed General- 
issimo of Allied armies In France, Mar 26. 
British naval raid on Zeebrugge and Ostend. 
Apr. 23. Peace signed between Rumania and 
Central Powers, May 7. Vindictive sunk In 
Ostend harbour. Mav 9. General allied attack 
in West begins. Sept. 26. Great Italian ad- 
vance, Oct. 24. Turkey surrenders, Oct. 30. 
Austria accepts imposed terms. Nov. 3. Popu- 
lar government in Poland (Lublin), Nov. 7. 
Revolutionary movement begins in (5ennany. 
Nov. 8. Kaiser abdicates and escapes to Hol- 
land. Nov. 9. Armistice signed by German 
plenipotentiaries. Nov. 11. 

THE TWENTIES AND THIRTIES 

1919 Peace Conference in Paris. .Jan. 18. First 
direct flight across Atlantic by Sir J. Alcock 
and Sir A. W. Brown, June i5. Interned 
German fleet scuttled at Scapa Flow. June 19. 
Treaty of Peace with Germany signed at Ver- 
sailles. June 28. Treaty of St. Germain; 
break-up of Austrian Fimplre, Sept. 10. 

1920 Peace I’reatv ratified in Paris. First meet- 
ing of League of Nations, from which Germany. 
Austria, Russia, and Turkey are excluded, and 
at which the U.S.A. is not represented. Pro- 
hibition in U.S.A. Peace Treaty with Turkey 
signed at Sevres. Ottoman Empire broken up. 
Aug 10. Degrees first open to women at 
Oxford Unlv., Oct 14. 

1921 Riots in Egypt, May 23. In complete dis- 
regard of the League of Nations, Greece makes 
war on Turkey. Heligoland fortresses de- 
molished. Oct. 14 Irish Free State set up by 
Peace Treaty with Britain, Dec. 6. 

1922 Four-Power Pacific Treaty ratified by U S. 
Senate, Mar. 24. Heavy fighting in Dublin, the 
Four Courts blown up. July 2. Defeat of 
Greek armies by the Turks. Aug.-Sept. Mus- 
solini’s Fascist “ March on Rome.” Oct 28. 
Great find of treasures in Tutankhamen’s tomb. 
Nov. 29. 

1923 French troops despatched to Ruhr, Jan. 11. 
Treaty of Lausanne, July 24. Earthquake in 
Japan, Tokio and Yokohama in ruins. Sept. 1. 
Rhine Republic proclahned, Bavana defies the 
Reich. Oct. 20. Turkish Republic proclaimed; 
Kemal Pasha, first President, Oct 29. 

1924 Lenin dies, Jan. 21. First Labour Ministry 
in Britain under MacDonald, Jan. 22, lasts 9 
months. George II of Greece deposed and a 
Republic declared. Mar. 25. Dawes Plan 
accepted by London conference. Ruhr evacua- 
tion agreed to. Aug 16. 

1926 Hlndenburg elected German President. 
Mar 26. Treaty of Locarno signed in London. 
Dec. 1 Summer Time Act made permanent. 

1926 Ibn Saud proclaimed king of the Hedjaz in 
Jeddah. Jan. 11. Evacuation of Cologne by 
British forces, Jan. 81 . General strike in Britain. 

1927 Canberra, the new capital of Australian 
Commonwealth, inaugurated. May 0. Lind- 
bergh flies Atlantic alone. May 21. 

1928 Earthquake In Greece. Corinth destroyed. 
Apr. 23. Capt. Klngsford-Smith flies the 
Pacific, .June 9. General Nobile rescued by 
aeroplane from Arctic one month after disaster, 
June 24. Kellogg Pact accepted by Gt. 
Britain, July 18. German airship with 60 
persons crosses Atlantic, Oct. 16. Women In 
Britain enfranchised. 

1920 King Amanullah of Afghanistan abdicates. 
Jan. 14. Second Labour Ministry under Mac- 
Donald. Graf Zeppelin makes numerous suc- 
cessful inter-continental flights. Commander 
Byrd flies over South Pole, Nov. 30. American 
slump and Wall Street crash. 
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1030 R.lOl destroyed in France on first flight to 
India, 48 lives lost, Oct. 5 — end of British 
Interest In airships. 

1031 Great floods in Chma. Kesignation of 
Labour Government and formation of Coalition 
under MacDonald. 

1032 Manchuria erected into Japanese puppet 
state of Manchukuo, Feb. 18. Sydney Harbour 
Bridge opened. Mar. 19. Ottawa Imperial 
Conference. 

1033 Hitler appointed Chancellor by Hinden- 
burg. Jan. 30. and step by step gains supreme 
control. German Reichstag set on fire, Feb. 27. 

1034 Dollfuss, Austrian Chancellor, murdered by 
Austrian Nazis. July 25. Death of Hindeii- 
burg. Aug. 2. Hitler becomes Dictator 

1036 Saar plebiscite for return to Germany, Jan 
13. Baldwin succeeds MacDonald as Prime 
Minister, June 7. War lieglris between Italy 
and Abyssinia, Oct. 3. Ineffectual economic 
"sanctions " by League of Nations against 
Italy, Nov 18. 

1036 Accession of King Edward VIII. Jan. 20. 
Repudiation of Locarno Treaty b> Germany. 
Mar. 7. Remilitarisation of Rhineland. Mar 8. 
Italian troops occupy Addis Ababa. May 5 
(’ivil War breaks out in Spain, July 18. King 
Edward Vlll abdicates after a reign of 325 days. 
Dec 10. The Duke of York succeeds his 
brother as King George VI, Dec. 12. 

1037 Coalition Ministry under Chamberlain. 
May 28. Japanese begin attempted comiuest 
of China — " (^hina incident.” July 7 

1038 Singapore naval base opened. Feb. 14. 
Austria annexed bv Germany, Mar 13. British 
navy mobilised. Sept. 28 Munich Agreement 
between (chamberlain, Daladier. Hitler, and 
Mussolini, Sept 29 

1030 

February 27 Great Britain recognise.^ General 
Franco’s Government 

March 16 Bohemia and Moravia annexed by Hitler 
and proclaimed a Gennan Protectorate. 22 
Memel ceded to Germany by Lithuania. 28 
Anti-Polish press campaign begun by Germany. 

April 1 Spanish War ends. 7 Italy seizes Albania 
14 First British talks with Russia 27 Con- 
scription introduced in Great Britain. 28 
Hitler denounces Anglo-German Naval agree- 
ment and the Polish Non- Aggression Treaty. 

May 12 Great Britain signs defensive agreement 
with Turkey, 22 Italy and Germany sign pact 
23 France and Turkey sign defensive agreement 
26 .Anglo-Poilsb treaty signed in London 

July 10 Chamberlain re-afflrms British pledge to 
Poland. 

August 23 German -Soviet Pact signed by von 
Ribljentrop. 26 Japan breaks away from the 
Antl-Comintem Pact. 28 Holland mobilises. 
31 British fleet mobilised. 

SECOND WORLD WAR 

September 1 Poland invaded by Gennan forces. 
Great Britain and France mobilise 2 Com- 
pulsory military service for all men in Britain 
aged 18 to 41. 3 War declared (11 am ) lie- 

tween Britain and Germany France at war 
with Germany as from 5 pm. 4 British liner 
Athenia sunk by submarine. RAF. raid the 
Kiel Canal entrance and bomb Gennan war- 
ships. 6 First enemy air raid on Britain. 8 
Russia mobilises. Russian troops on Polish 
border. 11 British troops on French soil. 17 
Russian troops cross the Polish frontier along 
Its entire len^h. Russian and (R^rman troops 
meet near Brest Lltovsk. 27 CJapitulation of 
Warsaw. 29 Nazi-Soviet pact signed in Mos- 
cow approving partition of Poland. 

October 14 Eoval Oak sunk in Scapa Flow with a 
loss of 810 lives. 

November 8 Bomb explosion In the Bflrgerbrilu- 
keller at Munich after Hitler’s speech . Germans 
using magnetic mines. 20 Diplomatic relations 
between Russia and Finland severed. 30 
Finland attacked by Russia. 

December 11 Italy leaves the League of Nations. 
13 Battle of the River Plate: engagement of 


German warship Admiral GraJ Spec by H.M. 
cruisers Exeter, Ajax, and Achillex. 14 Rejec- 
tion by Russia of the T>eague of Nations' offer 
of meiiiation in the Russo-Finnish war. Russia 
expelled from the League of Nations. 18 
Admiral Graf Spec scuttles herself m the 
entrance of Montevideo harbour. 

1940 

February 14 Finnish advanced posts captured by 
Russians. 16 209 British prisoners taken off 
the (ierman Naval Auxiliary Altmark m Nor- 
wegian waters. 26 Finns lose the island for- 
tress of Koivlsto Finns retreat from Petsamo. 

March 12 British ships to be fitted with a protec- 
tive device against magnetic mines. Finland 
concludes a peace treaty whereby she cedes to 
Russia the Karelian Isthmus, the town of 
Vipuri and a military base on Hango Peninsula. 

April 0 Invasion of Denmark and Norway by 
Germany 16 British troops arrive in Norway. 
19 British soldiers land in the Faroes 

Mav 2 British troops withdrawn from Norway. 

10 Holland. Belgium and Luxembourg Invaded 
by German forces. Parachute troops landed 
near Rotterdam. British troops cross the 
Belgian border. British troops land in Iceland. 
Rotterdam bombed 11 National Government 
lormed under Churchill. 13 Queen Wilhel- 
mina arrives m Jjondon 14 Rotterdam cap- 
tured. Holland ceases fighting. Allied troops 
land near Narvik. 17 Belgian Government 
moves to Ostend 24 German forces enter 
Boulogne 27 Belgian annv capitulates on the 
order of King Leopold British forces to be 
withdrawn from Flanders Narvik captured by 
Allied forces 29 Ostend. Ypres. Lille and other 
Belgian and French towns lost to the Germans. 

June Kvacuatlon of British army from Dunkirk 
(May 27-June 4) 299 British warships and 420 
other vessels under constant attack evacuate 
335 490 officers and men 6 Hitler proclaims a 
war of total annihilation against his enemies. 
8 German armoured forces penetrate French 
defences in the West near Rouen. 10 Italy de- 
clares war on Great Britain and France. 13 
Evacuation ot school children in Greater London 
begins 14 Pans captured bv German forces. 

15 Soviet trooi\s occupy Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia 22 French delegates accept terms for 
an Armistice 25 Hostilities in France cease at 
12 35 a m 

July 1 Channel Islands occupied by Germany. 3 
French naval squadron at Oran ImmobllLsed. 

16 Japanese Cabinet resigns. 21 Rumania 
cedes the Southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria. 

August 4 British Somaliland invaded by Italian 
forces. 16 Air Battle of Britain begins. 19 
British Somaliland evacuated. 

September 6 King CJarol of Rumania abdicates In 
favour of his son Michael 7 London sustains 
severe damage in the largest aerial attack since 
war commenced. 23 Japanese troops enter 
Indo-China. 

October 7 German troops enter Rumania. 28 
Greece rejects an Italian ultimatum. 

November 1 Greeks repel Italian attacks. 6 
H M S. Jerms Bay lost defending Atlantic con- 
voy from German warship Admiral Scheer. 

11 Italian fleet at Taranto crippled by Fleet Air 
Ann. 14 Coventry heavily attacked, the 
Cathedral destroyed. 22 Albanian town of 
Koritza captured by the Greeks. 

December 2 Bristol heavily bombed. 11 Sidi 
Barrani captured by British forces: beginning 
of Wavell’s destruction of Italian forces in 
Cyrenaica. 29 City of London severely burned 
by incendiary bombs. The Guildhall and eight 
W ren Churches destroyed. 

1941 

January 6 Bardia captured. 22 Tobruk captured 
by Australian troops. 

February 7 Benghazi captured. 26 Mogadlsliu. 
capital of Italian Somaliland, occupied by 
Imperial troops. Gennan mechanised troops In 
Libya. 

March 4 British raid Lofoten Islands. 11 TJ.S. 
Lease and Lend Bill signed by Roosevelt. 87 
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Keren — main battle in British conquest of 
Abyssinia and Somaliland. 28 Cape Matapan: 
Italian fleet routed by British. 31 Rommel 
opens attack in N. Africa. 

April 4 Addis Ababa entered by Imperial troops. 

6 Greece and Yugoslavia Invaded by German 
troops. 8 Massawa capitulates 11 Belgrade 
occupied by German forces. 13 Bardia given 
up by British. Tobruk holds out. 24 Empire 
forces withdrawing from Greece. 27 Athens 
captnred by the Germans. 

May 2 Evacuation from Greece completed 10 
Rudolf Hess descends by parachute in Scot- 
land. 20 Crete invaded by German alr-bome 
troops. 24 H.M.S Hood sunk. 27 German 
battleship Bismarck sunk. 

June 1 British forces withdrawn from Crete. 2 
Clothes rationing commences 4 William II 
(ex-Kaiser of Germany) dies. 18 Treaty of 
friendship between Turkey and Germany signed 
22 Germany attacks Russia. 24 Russia loses 
Brest Litovsk. 

July 3 Palmyra (Syria) surrenders to Allied forces. 

7 U S. forces arrive in Iceland. 9 General 
Dentz, the French High Commissioner in Syria, 
asks for Armistice terms 26 Fighting round 
Smolensk. 

August 26 British and Russian troops enter Persia. 
27 Tlie Dnepropetrovsk dam blown up by the 
Russians. 

September 18 Crimea cut off from mainland. 10 
Kiev entered by Germans. 

October 0 German attack on Moscow. 16 Soviet 
Government leaves Moscow. Odessa occupied 
by Gennan and Rumanian troops. 10 Taganrog 
on Sea of Azov captured by Germans. 26 
Kharkov captured by the Germans. 

November 17 Russians evacuate Kerch. 18 
Libyan battle opens. Eighth Army’s first 
offensive 23 Bardia and Fort Capuzzo cap- 
tured by British. 30 Russians re-take Rostov 

December 1 Points rationing scheme in force in 
Britain. 7 Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour 

8 Japanese forces land in Malaya. 9 British 
forces in Tobruk relieved. 10 U M.S. Reptdse 
and Prince of Wales sunk off Malaya by 
Japanese. Philippines invaded by Japanese 
14 Gennans in retreat on Moscow front. 17 
Sarawak invaded by Japanese. 26 Hongkong 
surrenders to Japanese. 


1042 

January 2 Mapila and Cavite taken by Japanese. 
23 Japanese forces land in New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands. 

February 0 Soap rationed. 12 Escape through 
English Channel of German ships Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau, and Prinz Eugen. 16 Singapore 
surrenders to Japanese. 27 Battle of Java Seas 

March 9 Surrender of Java to Japanese. 

April 16 George Cross awarded to the island of 
Malta. 

May 4-8 Battle of Coral Sea. 7 Madagascar in- 
vaded by British forces. 7 U.S. forces sink 
11 Japanese warships off the Solomon Islands. 
31 Over 1.000 bombers raid Cologne. Canter- 
bury bombetl. 

June 3-7 Midway Island ; U.S naval victory turns 
tide in Pacific. 21 Tobruk captured by the 
Germans. 

July 16 R.A.F. make first daylight raid on the 
Ruhr. 

August 6 Germans advancing towards the Cau- 
casus. 10 American forces land in the Solomon 
Islands. 11 Malta convoy action (loss of H M.S. 
Boole, Manchester, Cairo, and one destroyer). 
19 Raid on Dieppe. 23-25 Battle of Solomons. 

September 6 German progress halted outside 
Stalingrad. 

October 23 £1 Alameln; Allied offensive opens in 
Egypt. 

November 4 Rdmmel’s army in full retreat. 5 
Red Army holding firm at Stalingrad. Cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Madagascar. 8 Allied 
invasion of N. Africa. 27 German forces enter 
Toulon. French Fleet scuttled. 

December 24 Admiral Darlan assassinated. 


A.D. 

1943 

January 6 German annies in the Caucasus and the 
Don elbow in retreat. 18 Leningrad siege 
raised after sixteen months’ investment. 23 
Tripoli occupied by the Eighth Army. 27 
American bombers make their first attack on 
Germany. 31 Remnants of the German army 
outside Stalingrad surrender. 

February 9 Guadalcanal Island cleared of Japanese 
troops. 16 Kharkov retaken by the Russians. 

March 1-3 Battle of Bismarck Sea. 23 8th Army 
penetrates the Mareth Line. 

May 7 Tunis and Bizerta captured by Allies. 12 
All organised German resistance in I'unlsia 
ceases. 16 Dams in the Ruhr breached by the 
R.A.F. 22 Moscow dissolves the Comintern. 

June 3 French Committee for National Liberation 
formed in Algiei-s. 

July 10 Allied Invasion of Sicily. 26 Mussolini 
resigns. ’^28 Fascist Party in Italy dissolved. 

August 17 Sicily m Allied hands. 

September 3 Italian mainland invaded. 8 Italy 
surrenders. 9 British and American troops land 
near Naples. 10 Rome seized by the GerniaiLS. 
14 Salamaua captured from the Japanese. 25 
Smolensk taken by the Russians. 

October 1 Naples taken 26 Russians capture 
Dnepropetrovsk and Dneprodzerzhinck. Ber- 
lin admits position in Southern Russia as being 
grave 

November 6 Kiev taken by the Russians. 26 
Second Battle of Solomons. 27 Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin meet in Teheran. 

December 2 Men between 18 and 25 to be directed 
to the mining Industry by ballot in Britain. 26 
Sinking of Gennan battleship Scharnhorst. 

1944 

January 23 Allied landings at Anzlo. 28 Ar- 
gentina breaks with the Axis Powers. 

February 1 American forces land on the Marshall 
Islands. 2 Russians penetrate Estonia. 

March 16 Cassino (Italy) destroyed by Allied 
bombers. 

May 9 Sevastopol captured by Russians. 18 Cap- 
ture of Cassino and Abbey by Allies. 19 50 
Allied officers shot after escaping from a German 
prison camp. 30 Battle for Rome commences. 

June 6 Allied forces pass through Rome. King of 
Italy signs decree transferring bis powers to 
Prince Umberto, his son. 6 D-Day : Invasion of 
Europe (over 4,000 ships In invasion fleet). 7 
Defeat of Japanese thnist at India, outside 
Imphal. 9 Heavv fighting near (\ien. 12 First 
V-1 falls on England 18 Cherbourg peninsula 
cut by the Americans Russians break through 
the Mannerheim Line. 

July 3 Minsk captured by Russians. 9 Caen cap- 
tured by Allies 20 ” Bomb plot ” on Hitler’s 
life. 21 Guam captured by Aniericans. 

August 1 Uprising in Warsaw. 4 Myitkyina falls 
to Allied forces. 16 Southern France invaded 
by Allied forces 23 Paris liberated. Marseilles 
taken Rumania surrenders. 26 Rumania 
declares war on Gennany. 

September 3 Allies in Belgium. 4 Antwerp 
and Brussels taken by Allies. Holland entered. 
Finland " ceases fire.” 6 Bulgaria asks for an 
armistice. 7 Boulogne entered by Allies. Bul- 
garia declares war on Germany. 8 First V-2 
falls on England. 11 Allied forces fighting on 
Reich territory. 17 Allied air-bome troops 
land near Arnhem. 22 First Battle of Philip- 
pines. 

October 3 Warsaw rising cru8he<l by the Germans. 
6 British troops land on the mainland of Greece. 
14 Athens occupied by Allies. 16 Hungary 
asks for armistice terms. 20 Aachen captured 
by the Americans. 26 Battle of l^eytc Gulf: 
end of Japanese sea-power. 28 Second Battle 
of Philippines. 

December 6 Civil war breaks out in Athens. 16 
German forces counter-attack In the Ardennes; 
last German offensive in the West. 26 Buda- 
pest encircled by Russians. 
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1946 

January 6 Organized fighting in'Athens ceases. 11 
U.S. forces land on Island of Luzon. 17 War- 
saw captured by the Russians. 21 Russian 
troops in Silesia. 23 Burma road to China re- 
opened. 

February 19 Americans land on Iwojima Island. 

March 6 Cologne captured by Allies. 

April 1 U 8. In yasion of Ohinawa. 6 lliu^slan Gov- 
ernment denounces the Soviet-Japan neutrality 
pact. Japanese Cabinet resigns. 11 Russi.m 
Army enters Vienna after 7-day battle. 12 
Death of Preeident Roosevelt. 25 Berlin sur- 
rounded by Russian troops. 27 Russians and 
Americans link up in Germany. 29 Mussolini 
executed by Italian partisans. Ilimmler offers 
surrender to Great Britain and the D S.A. 

May 1 Death of Hitler announced on German 
radio. 2 German armies In Italy surrender 
Berlin captured by the Russians. 3 Rangoon 
captured bv British. 4 Gennan forces in N.W 
Gennany, Holland and Dcnmaik surrender 8 
ICiid of World War II against Gemiany officially 
declared to be one minute past midnight (Tues- 
day). 28 Naval air attacks on Japan. 

Juno 26 United Nations Charter signed at San 
Francisco. 

July 6 Polish Government In Warsaw recognised 
by Allies. 26 Labour Party remarkably suc- 
cessful In General Election 

August 6 Atomic bomb first used against Japan 
Hiroshima laid waste. 8 Russia declares war 
against Japan 9 Russia advances into Man- 
churia. Nagasaki target for atomic bomb No 2 
14 Japan surrenders unconditionally to the 
Allies. 21 Ivcnd-Lease terminated 

September 6 Singapore rc-occupicd by British. 

“COLD WAR”: AFRO-ASIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

October 9 U.S. A. to keep secret of manufacture of 
atomic bomb. 15 Laval executed. 

November 20 Trial of major war crunlnals opens at 
Nuremberg. 

1946 

February 1 Mr. Trygve T.ie elected Secretary- 
General of UNO. 

April 19 League of Nations formally wound up. 

June 5 Italy votes for Republic. 30 United States 
atom bomb tests at Bikini. 

July 13 United States House of Representatives 
approves loan to Britain. 22 Bread rationing 
III Britain. British H Q. In Jerusalem blown up. 
24 Underwater atom bomb test at Bikmi. 

August 1 Peace Conference opens In Paris. 

September 6 United Nations F.A O, considers 
establishment of World Food Board. 

October 16 Nuremberg sentences on Nazis carried 
out. Goenng commits suicide. 23 General 
Assembly of the United Nations opens in New 
York 

November 10 Communists head poll In French 
General Elections. 

December 2 Agreement signed for economic fusion 
of British and American zones In Gennany. 

1947 

January 1 British coal Industry nationalised 14 
M. Vlncent-Aurlol elected first President of 
Fourth Republic. 

March 15 Floods in England worst rccordeil 
24 Netherlands Government and Indonesian 
Clabinet sign agreement in Batavia for a United 
States of Indonesia. 

April 1 School leaving age raised to 15 in Great 
Britain. 

June 6 Inauguration of “ Marshall Aid ”. 

August 3 Dutch military action in Indonesia ends. 
16 India and Pakistan assume Dominion Status. 
Viscount Mountbatten appoints Governor- 
General of India and Mr. Jinnah Governor- 
General of Pakistan. 29 Palestine Committee 
agrees British Mandate should end. majority 
report recommends partition. 


September 22 First Atlantic automatic fiight by 
17. S. pilotless aircraft. 

October 6 Cominform, new international Com- 
munist organization, set up In Belgrade. 
November 20 Marriage of Princess Elizabeth. 29 
Palestine Committee of U.N Assembly votes in 
favour of partition of Palestine Into Jewish and 
Arab States. 

December 16 Breakdown of 4-Power Conference on 
Gennany. 30 King Michael of Rumania abdi- 
cates; Rumania becomes a People’s Republic. 

1948 

January 1 British Railways nationalised. 4 
Bunna becomes independent Republic 30 
Mahatma Gandhi assassinated In New Delhi 
February 1 New Malayan federal constitution 
comes into force. 4 (Jeylon Independence Act 

26 New C/pchoslovak Government formed 
under (Vmiinunist leadership. 

Match 10 Death of Jan Masaryk. 

ApiJ 1 Rntisli electricity industry nationalised 
5 First European Aid shipments sail from 
.\inerica IG GEE C. established 
May 3 Mr Rajagopalacharl appointed Gov -Gen. 
of India in succession to ICarl Miaintbatten 
14 British Mandate for Palestine ended at 
midnight Jews proclaim new State of Israel. 
June 28 Yugoslavia expelled from Cominform; 
“ Titoisin ” denounced 

July 1 "Berlin Airliit”: American, British and 
French zones of Berlin supplied b> air. 23 
Malayan Communist party outlawed 29 
Bread rationing in Great Britain ends. 

August 16 Republic of Korea proclaimed. 
September 3 Death of Dr. Benes. 11 Death of 
Mohammed Ah .Iirinah. 17 Count Bernadotte. 
U.N Mediator for Palestine, assassinated 
October 30 Chinese Communist forces capture 
Mukden 

November 3 Mr. Truman elected U 8 President. 

14 Birth of a son to Princess Elizabeth 
December 21 Republic of Ireland BID signed in 
Dublin. 

1949 

March 16 Clothes rationing ends in Great Britain. 

31 Russia protests against Atlantic Pact. 

April 1 Newfoundland becomes part of Canada. 
May 1 Gas Industry nationalised 3 Ten-power 
conference in London establishes Council of 
Europe. 12 Berlin blockade lifted 
August 24 North Atlantic Treaty comes into force 
September 12 Professor Theodor Heuss elected 
first President of West German Republic. 21 
General Mao Tse-Tung proclaims People’s Re- 
public of Cbina. 

October 2 Russia recognises newlv-establisbcd 
Chinese People’s Republic. 11 Herr Wilhelm 
Pieck elected first President of East German 
Republic. 

December 8 Chinese Nationalist Government 
leaves mainland and sots up H Q in Formosa 

27 United States of Indonesia come into being. 

1950 

January 0 Britain recognizes Communist (Govern- 
ment of China ; 24 Dr Rajendra Prasad elected 
first President of Indian Republic; 26 New 
Constitution of Indian Republic comes into 
force. 

February 14 30-vear treatv of alliance between 
Russia and China signed in Moscow : 23 Labour 
Partv wins General Election with narrow 
maloritv. 

March 5 Lord Bovd Oir warns world tliat com- 
munism spreads where hunger prevails ; 22 
First of U S. super-fortresses arrives in Norfolk 
ApriJ 1 Italy takes over from Britain administra- 
tion of Somaliland ; 13 First shipment of mili- 
tary aid to France under N.A. Pact unloaded 
at Cherbourg. 

May 1 New CThInese marriage law abolishes 
polygamy and child marriages and gives both 
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Bexea equal rights ; 19 Points rationing ends In 
Britain after 8 years: 26 Middle East Tripar- 
tite Declaration by Britain, France, and U.S.A. : 
26 Petrol rationing ends In Britain. 

June 26 N Korean troops advance Into S. Korea ; 
Security Council calls for cease fire; 27 Pres 
Truman orders U.S. air, and sea forces to 
support 8 Korea and protect Formosa ; U N. 
Commission in Korea proposes neutral medi- 
ator ; military assistance to 8 Korea endorsed 
by Security Council ; 30 Pres. Tmman au- 
thorizes use of American ground troops In 
Korea. 

July 2 American troops land in 8. Korea : 8 Gen. 
MacArthur designated C.-in-C. of U.N. forces in 
Korea. 

August 1 Security Council meets under chairman- 
ship of M. Malik, the Soviet delegate: 7 
American forces In Korea open offensive and 
halt drive on Pusan ; 16 Princess Elizabeth 

gives birth to a daughter ; severe earthquake in 
Assam ; 17 independence Day in Indonesia. 

September 6 British troops in action in Korea : B 
Soap rationing ends in Britain. 

October 0 U.N. forces across the 3flth parallel in 
strength : 10 Sir Stafford Cripps retires from 
public life on account of illness: Pyongyang, 
N. Korean capital, captured by U N forces : 
21 Princess Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise 
christened ; 20 New Chamber of House of 
Commons opened at Westminster; 20 King 
Gustav V of Sweden dies. 

November 2 Death of George Bernard Shaw aged 
94 ; 6 Chinese forces from Manchuria reported 
fighting in Korea. 

December 3 Mr. Attlee flies to Wa.<»hington for 
talks with Pres. Truman ; 4 Pyongyang occu- 
pied by Chinese : 10 Gen. Eisenhower appointed 
Supreme Commander of West European De- 
fence Forces set up by Atlantic Powers: 25 
Stone of Scone stolen from Westminster Abbey 

1061 

January 30 U.N. Assembly rejects resolution of 
12 Asian and Arab nations calling foi 7-nation 
conference for peaceful settlement of Korean 
question ; 31 Decree confiscating property of 
Alfred Krupp cancelled. 

February 16 Vesting date for Iron and Steel. 

April 11 Gen. MacArthur relieved of all his com- 
mands by Pres. Truman and replaced by Lt.- 
Qen. Rldgway ; 13 Coronation Stone returned 
to Westminster Abbey 

May 2 Persian oil industry nationalized ; Ger- 
many admitted to Council of Europe ; 3 H M. 
the King opens Festival of Britain from steps 
of St. Paul’s. 

June 23 M. Malik, Russian delegate to the U.N . 
appeals for settlement of Korean war. 

July 1 Colombo plan comes into force ; 0 State of 
war between Britain and Germany officially 
ended : 10 Armistice negotiations open at 

Kaesong : 17 King Leopold ab<licate8 In favour 
of his son Baudouin. who becomes fifth King of 
the Belgians; 20 King Abdullah of Jordan 
assassinated 

September 1 Tripartite Security Treaty i>etween 
U.S.A. , Australia, and New Zealand signed in 
San Francisco; 8 Japanese Peace Treaty — 
to which Russia, China, and India are not 
parties — signed at San Francisco; Security 
Pact between Japan and USA, providing 
for retention of American forces in Japan, 
also signed ; 23 H M the King undergoes 

successful operation ; 30 Festival of Britain ends. 

October 8 Princess Elizabeth and Duke of Edin- 
burgh leave for Canadian tour; 16 Egyptian 
Parliament passes unanimously Bills abrogating 
Anglo -Egyptian treaty of 1936 and 1890 Sudan 
Condominlqn Agreement: 16 Assassination of 
Liaquat Air Khan : 26 General Election won by 
Conservatives with small majority. 

November 6 Mr. Attlee receives tbe Order of Merit. 

December 17 London foreign -exchange market re- 
opens aftei 12 years ; SA Libya becomes inde- 
pendent state : 31 I.R.O. closes down. 


A.D. 

1952 

January 2 Mutual Security Agency replaces 
Economic Co-operation Administration ; 31 

Princess Elizabeth and Duke of Edinburgh 
leave London on first stage of Commonwealth 
tour. 

February 6 King George VI died at Sandringham 
aged 56 ; 7 Queen Elizabeth 11 and the Duke of 
Edinburgh arrive home by air from Kenya: 
16 Funeral of King George VI at Windsor: 
21 Identity cards abolished. 

March 20 South African Supreme Court rules in- 
valid Dr. Maian’s Act which places Cape coloured 
voters on separate electoral register. 

April 11 H M. tbe Queen declares that she wishes 
her children and descendants to bear the name 
of Windsor; 21 Death of Sir Stafford Cripps In 
Switzerland ; 28 Japan regains status as 

sovereign and independent power. 

May 6 IlrM the Queen takes up residence at Buck- 
ingham Palace ; 27 Treaty setting up European 
Defence Community signed In Paris. 

June 23 Power plants along Yalu River attacked by 
U.S. aircraft In biggest raid of Korean war 

July 7 American ship United States wins Atlantic 
Blue Riband ; 19 Fifteenth Olympic Games 
held In Helsinki* 23 Military coup d’etat takes 
place in Cairo 

August 1 Ratification of Bonn Agreement. 1)7 
which W, Germany again becomes Independent 
nation, and Treaty of Paris, which sets up the 
European Delence Community, approved by 
Government against Lal)Our opposition : 10 

Severe thunderstorms in Somerset and N. 
Devon cause rivers to flood ; W. Lyn changes 
course bringing devastation to Lynmoiith; 
26 Passive resistance campaign against racial 
laws In S. Alnca gains momentum. 

September 2 Sir William Slim appointed Gov.-Gen. 
of Australia (from 1953) ; 8 New Figyptian 
Cabinet appoints Gen Neguib military Gov.- 
Gen of Egypt and approves land reforms. 

October 3 Britain’s first atomic weapon exploded 
in Monte Bello Islands, off N.W. Australia; 5 
Tea derationed and decontrolled; 20 State of 
emergency declared in Kenya as a result of 
Mau Mau activities. 

November 1 Reported explosion of U 8. hydrogen 
bomb at Eniwetok atoll In mld-Paciflc ; 4 Gen. 
Elsenhower. Republican Candidate, wins sweep- 
ing victory in American Presidential election. 

December 29 Fish recently caught off Madagascar 
confirmed as species of the prehistoric Coela- 
canth. 

1963 

January 20 Inauguration of General Elsenhower as 
34th President of the United States ; 31 Violent 
N.E. gales combined with surging high tides 
caused extensive flooding with loss of life along 
coasts of eastern England, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium. 

February 4 Sweet rationing ended : 23 War-time 
deserters In Britain granted amnesty. 

March 6 Marshal Stalin died, aged 74 ; 24 Death 
of Queen Mary at Marlborough House, aged 
85; 31 Mr Dag HammarskjOld elected U.N. 
Sec.-Gen In succession to Mr. Trygve Lie. 

April 16 Dr. Maian’s National Party again re- 
turned to power in S. Africa with increased 
majority; 24 Mr. Churchill created a Knight 
of the Garter by the Queen. 

May 4 Duke of Edinburgh received his pilot's 
” wings ” ; 29 E. P Hillary and Sherpa Tenzing 
of the Everest Expedition led by Colonel John, 
Hunt reached summit of Everest (29.002 ft.). 

Jime 2 Coronation of H.M. Elizabeth II In West- 
minster Abbey amid scenes of magnifleent 
pageantry ; ceremony televised ; 28 Republic of 
Egypt accorded de facto recognition by Britain. 

July 4 German-Austrian Expedition reached sum- 
mit of Nanga Parbat in the Himalayas; 

13 De-nationalisation of British steel industry ; 

14 Royal Assent given to Central African 
Federation BUI ; 27 Korean Armistice signed at 
Panmunjom. 
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August 9-12 DiflastrouB earthquakes In Greek 
Ionian Islands ; 12 Explosion of Busslan hydro- 
gen bomb reported. 

September 17 Bank rate reduced from 4 to 3| per . 
cent ; 23 Royal Commission on Capital Punish- ' 
ment recommended that Juries should decide 
whether death sentence or life imprisonment 
should be imposed on prisoners found guilty of 
murder, and that the M’Naghten Rules on 
insanity should be abrogated or amended : 26 
Sugar rationing ended after nearly 14 vears ; 30 
Professor Piccard in his bathyscaphe dived 
10.000 ft. off Italian coast 

October 16 Sir Winston Churchill awarded 1963 
Nobel Prize for Literature. 

November 11 Great bell at Notre Dame rung by 
electricity for first time. 21 Piltdown skull, 
discovered In Sussex in 1911. found by anthro- 
pologists to be partial hoax ; 23 The Queen 
and Duke of Edinburgh left in stratocruiaer 
Canopus on first stage of C-months’ tour of 
Commonwealth. 

December 1 Agreement signed for laying first 
transatlantic telephone cable : 23 M, Ren6 

Cotv elected Pres, of France at the 13th ballot; 
1 j, P. Berla, former chief of Soviet Secret Police, 
and six associates sentenced to death and shot. 

26 The Queen gave her Christmas broadcast 
from Auckl.md ; 31 Mildest December for 20 
vears. and before that for over 200 years. 

1954 

January 9 Self-government began in the Sudan. 
12 M. IjC Trouquer (Socialist) elected President 
of French National Assembly on retirement of 
M. Herriot : 16 M. Ren6 Coty becjime President 
of France In succession to M. Vincent Auriol; 
31 Intense cold covered most of Europe. 

February 3 The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
arrived in Australia ; First Parliament of newly 
formed Federation of Rhodesia and Nvosaland 
opened in Salisbury ; 6 Britain's first “ breeder " 
pile in operation at Harwell. 

March 1 American hydrogen bomb exploded at 
Bikini ; 22 Ixindon gold market reopened after 
16 years. 

April 1 The Queen and fhe Duke of Edinburgh left 
Australia ; 3 Oxford won 100th Boat Race ; 21 
Russia joined UNESCO ; 26 Conference on Far 
East opened In Palais des Nations. Geneva. Mr. 
Chou En-lal representing China ; Russia joined 
I.L.O. 

May 6 Roger Bannister ran the mile in under 4 
min., the first man in the world to do so; 7 
Fortress of Dlen Bien Phu fell to VIet-Minh after 
siege of 8 weeks and final battle of 20 hours ; 11 
Bank rate reduced from to 3 per cent; 16 
The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh returned 
from their six-months’ tour of the Common- 
wealth; 18 Liverpool Cotton Exchange re- 
opened 

June 1 Television licence fee raised from £2 to £3 
a year; 2 Mr. John A. Costello (Fine Gael) 
elected Prime Minister of Ireland ; 17 Indo- 
Chinese crisis brought M. Mend^s- France to 
power in France; 22 First all -African Cabinet 
in British Africa appointed In the Gold Coast ; 

27 First electric power station using atomic 
energy began working In Soviet Union; 30 
Eclipse of the sun. 

July 3 All food rationing ended In Britain ; 8 
Mr. Nehru opened the world’s longest canal 
(Bhakra-Nangal hydro-electric project) ; 27 

Agreement reached In Cairo for withdrawal of 
British troops from Suez Canal Zone: 31 K2 
(Mount Godwin Austen), second highest peak 
in the world, climbed by Italian team led by 
Prof. Ardlto Desio of Milan Univ. 

August 5 Persian oil dispute settled: 11 Cessation of 
hostilities In Indo-China after 8 years of fighting. 

September 14 Sbeffleld-Manchester electrified 
railway opened. 

October 14 Mr. Anthony Eden created a Knight 
of the Garter by the Queen ; 19 Anglo-Egyptlan 
Suez Canal Agreement. 

November 1 French settlements In India passed 
under Indian control; £2 Death of Andrei 


Vyshinsky; 30 Sir Winston Churchill cele- 
brated his 80th birthday and was presented 
by both Houses of Parliament with a portrait 
of himself by Graham Sutherland. 


1966 

January 27 Bank rate Increased from 3 to per 
cent ; 31 Princess Margaret left for tour of W. 
Indies. 

February 8 Marshal Bulganin succeeded Mr. 
Malenkov as chairman of the Soviet Council 
of Ministers; 16 Plans to build 12 atomic 
power stations in Britain during next 10 years 
announced ; 17 Britain to proceed with manu- 
facture of hydrogen bombs: 24 Bank rate 
raised to 41 per cent and restrictions on hire 
purchase announced; Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
appointed honorary member of the Order of 
Merit; Turco-Iraql pact signed at Baghdad 
(Britain. Pakistan, and Persia acceded later). 

April 6 Sir Winston Churchill resigned as Prime 
Minister . 6 Sir Anthony Eden succeeded as 
Prime Minister; 18 Afro-Aslan conference (29 
nations) opened at Bandung; Death of Dr. 
Albert Einstein; 29 Signor Gronchi elected 
President of Italy. 

May 6 Ratification of Ix)ndon and Paris agree- 
ments completed ; Germany attained full 
sovereignty and Western European Union came 
Into being . 26 British general election resulted 
In Conservative majority of 59. 

June 16 U.S. and Britain agreed to co-operate on 
atomic energy ; 16 Revolt against the Perdn 
government In Argentina. 

July 9 Leading world scientists Issued appeal 
for renunciation of war because of possilile 
effects of hydrogen bomb; 18 Four-Power 
conference opened in Geneva (Pres. Elsen- 
hower, Sir Anthony Eden, M Faure, Marshal 
Bulganin), the first meeting between heads of 
Government since Potsdam, 1945 ; 27 Austrian 
State Treaty came into force, 

August 8 International conference on peaceful 
uses of atomic energy opened in Geneva (1200 
scientists from 72 countries attended). 

September 16 Universal CopvrJght convention 
came into force, bringing U S. Into agreement 
with European countries; 19 General Perdn 
resigned after rebels threatened to bombard 
Buenos Aires ; 22 Independent television service 
began. 

October 2 City of London became a ” smokeless 
zone ” ; 12 British and Soviet warships ex- 
changed courtesy visits : 20 Syria and Egypt 
signed mutual defence treaty ; 23 Referendum 
on Saar European Statute gave victory to 
pro-German parties. 

November 6 Vienna State Opera House re-opened ; 
23 Hamlet played on Russian stage by British 
company, the first since Tsarist times. 

December 7 Mr Attlee announced his retirement 
and was created an earl . 12 Completion of 

830-mile pipeline through Urals, crossing 6 
rivers , 14 Mr. Hugh Galtskell elected leader of 
the Pari. Labour Party; 18 Anglo-American 
offer of financial assistance to Egypt in building 
Aswan High Dam; 24 In Christmas broadtast 
the Pope spoke of need to suspend nuclear test 
explosions. 


1066 

January 1 Sudan proclaimed an independent re- 
public; 27 The Queen and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh left by air for 3 weeks’ tour of Nigeria; 
200th anniversary of birth of Mozart celebrated: 
Terrorist activity in Cyprus mcreasing. 

February 1 Britain had coldest day since 1896; 
13 Referendum In Malta resulted in vote in 
favour of integration with Britain; 16 House 
of Commons rejected by majority of 31 Govern- 
ment motion to retain death penalty; Bank 
rate increased from 41 to 51 per cent, (highest 
since 1932): 23 Remarkable simflare caused 
increased cosmic radiation and long-wave radio 
disturbances; 26 M. Khrushchov in speech to 
Congress of Russian Communist Party de- 
nounced Stalin. 
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March 2 Kinjt Hussein of Jordan discharged 
Lieut. -Gen. J. B. Glubb; 6 Telephone weather 
forecast began; 9 Archbishop Makarios with 
leaders of Enosis movement In Cyprus deported 
to the Seychelles: 23 The Queen laid founda- 
tion stone of new Coventry Cathedral; Pakistan 
proclaimed an Islamic Republic within the 
Commonwealth. 

April 0 Earl Attlee created Knight of the Garter; 
11 Five-day week for Civil Servants announced. 
18 Cease-fire between Israel and Egypt came 
into force; 29 French occupation of Tndo-China 
ended after 80 years. 

May 23 First atomic power station in Britain 
started working at Calder Hall; 24 2.r>00th 
anniversary of the death of Buddha celebrated 
in India; 31 May was the sunniest month at 
Kew since 1022 and the driest since 1806. 

June 3 Tliird-class travel abolished on British 
]iailway.s to conform to continental practice. 
13 Last British troops left Suez. 24 Col Nasser 
elected Pres, of Egypt 

July 20 Britain joined U.S A in withdrawing offer 
to help Egypt finance Aswan High Dam. 26 
Pres. Nasser announced nationalisation of Suez 
Canal Company 

August 30 French troops arrived in Cyprus. 

September 26 Newly -laid submarine telephone 
cable linking Britain and America openeil to 
public service 

October 3 Bolshoi Ballet danced at Covent Garden ; 
16 Duke of Edinburgh left on world tour; 16 
Prime Minister left with For. Sec for Paris 
meeting; 17 The Queen opened Calder Hall, the 
world's first nuclear power station for commer- 
cial use; 19-21 New liberalised policy adopted 
by Central Committee of Polish Dniteii Workers' 
Party; M. Gomulka elected first secretary, 23 
Insurrection broke out in Budapest and spread 
throughout country; 28 Pres Eisenhower 
called upon Israel not to “ endanger the peace ", 
29 Israeli forces invaded Egypt and after f> days' 
fighting had control of Sinai iieninsula, heavy 
lighting at Abu AwelgiLi, 30 Britain and France 
Issued 12-hour ultimatum to Israel and Egypt 
to cease fighting; Britain and France vetoed 
rjS resolution in Security Council calling upon 
Israel to withdraw behind armistice line, 31 
Anglo-Fiencli offensive launched against 
military targets in Egypt 

November 2 UN Gen Assembly calle<l for 
Immediate cease fire in Egypt, 4 Canadian 
resolution, calling for international UN force 
for Il^ddle East adopted . Soviet forces launched 
attack on Budapest to crush uprising; 6 
Anglo-French airborne troops landed at Port 
Said; 0 Seaborne troops landed at Port Said. 
Pres. Elsenhower re-eleotcd President with 
Congress controlled by Democrats, Anglo- 
French forces ceased fire at midnight , 7 Egypt 
accepted cease fire on UN conditions. 16 
UN Flinergency Force left Naples for Suez. 
10 Suez Canal blocked bv 49 ships; 17 First 
refugees from Hungary arrived in Britain. 22 
Duke of Edinburgh opened 10th Olympic 
Gaines in Melbounie; 23 Sir Anthony Eden 
flew to Jamaica for rest cure, 24 UN for third 
time called upon Britain, France, and Israel to 
withdraw troops from Egypt. 

Decembor 6 140 people arrested in S. Africa for 
alleged treason; Anglo-French forces began tc 
leave Port Said; 19 l.ord Kadcllffe's proposals 
for a constitution for Cyprus published; 29 
Suez Canal clearing operaUon by UN salvage 
fleet began. 


1967 

January 1 Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1954 abro- 
gated by Pres. Nasser as from October 31, 1966; 
Saar became tenth Land of German Federal 
Republic; Road Trafllc Act came into force; 6 
Eisenhower Doctrine for Middle East an- 
nounced; 9 Resignation of Sir Anthony Eden 
as Prime Minister; 10 Mr. Harold Macmillan 
appointed Prime Minister; 16 Sadlers Wells 
Ballet group combined to form The Royal 
Ballet; Death of Signor Toscanini: 20 Mr. 
Gomulka’s National Unity Front overwhelm- 
ingly returned In Polish gen^aj election; 


India's first atomic reactor, Apmra, inaugu- 
rated. 31 Trans-lranlan oil pipeline from 
Abadan to Teheran (600 m.) completed. 

February 7 Bank Rate reduced from 6* to 5 per 
cent: 16 Mr. Gromyko replaced Mr. Shepllov 
as Soviet Foreign Minister: 10 The Queen flew 
to Portugal on State visit and joined Duke of 
Edinburgh there who had just completed 
World tour; 22 Duke of Edinburgh grantetl 
title of Prince of the United Kingdom: 26 
Indian resolution adopted by UN for " peace- 
ful. democratic, and just solution " of Cyprus 
problem 

March 1 Mass protest In Toklo against nuclear 
weapon tests in Pacific; 6 Fianna Fail party 
under Mr. de Valera secured absolute majority 
in general election: 6 Ghana celebrated in- 
dependence; Israeli withdrawal trom Sinai 
completed: ll Warning by WHO of genetic 
effects of radiation; 13 Anglo- Jordanian treaty 
of 1948 ended; 21 Homicide Act in force 
(death penalty retained only for five categories 
of " capital murder "). 26 European Common 
Market and Euratom treaties signed by Franco. 
Germany, Italy, and Benelux countries. 

April 3 British T.abour Party called for abolition 
of H-bomb teats; 4 No further call-ups for 
National Service after I960; 8 The Queen ami 
Prince Philip arrived in France on State visit. 

9 Suez Canal cleared anti opened to all shipping 
11 Agreement signed in I^ondon granting lull 
internal self-government to Singapore from Jaii 
1. 1958. 17 Archbishop Makanos arrived in 
Athens from exile. During the month appeals 
were made by the Pope. Dr Schweitzer and 
Mr Nehni for the banning of nuclear tests ari<l 
weaiioiiB. 

May 14 Petrol rationing (imposed 17 12 56) 
ended; 15 First British H-bomb exploded in 
Central Pacific near Christmas I ; 16 M Spaak 
succeeded Lord Isinay as NATO Sec Cxcn . 
18 The Queen and Prince Philip left for Statu 
visit to Denmark, 20 Death of Dr. Gilbcr. 
Murray 

June 1 New Copyright Act came into force. First 
drawing of Premium Bond prizes, 17 Historic 
decisions taken by US Supreme Court on 
matters relating to civil liberties, 19 Comple- 
tion of British H-bomb tests In Pacific; 30 
The IGY opened at midnight. 

July 1 Women voted for the first time in Egypt’s 
first general election since revolution of 1052. 
17 Electricity Bill enacted appointing new Cen- 
tral Electricity Generating Board and Electri- 
city Council In place of Central Electricity 
Authority, 18 President Mao Tse-tung's 
famous " Let 100 fiowers blossom and 100 
schools of thought contend " speech published. 
26 Tunisia declared a republic; 31 Federation 
of Malaya Independence Act received Royal 
Assent. 

August 1 Sir Christopher Hinton appointed chair- 
man of new C E G B , responsible for new 
nuclear power stations; 31 Royal Charter 
granted to Tangier by King of Morocco. 

September 6 Disarmament discussions in Londf*n 
ended without agreement. 16 German general 
election (Dr. Adenauer re-elected Chancellor 
Oct. 22); 19 Bank Rate raised from 5 to 7 per 
cent , 20 Death of Jean Sibelius, the Fhmish 
composer; 30 Network Three introduced by 
BBC. 

October 4 First earth satellite launched by Russia 
(180 lb. sphere. 23 In. iliameter); 10 USA. 
abolished fingerprinting for foreign visitors 
staying leas than a year; 11 Largest radio tele- 
scope in world went into operation at .Todrell. 
Dank for Manchester University, 14 The Queen 
opened Canadian Parliament in Ottawa; New 
road-rail double-decker bridge over Yangtse. 
one of largest in world, opened to traffic, 17 
Endorsement of cheques no longer necessary 
save when negotiated. 

November 3 Second earth satellite weighing half a 
ton launched into space by Russia with dog on 
board; 10 Russia announced construction ot 
" scientific city " of 12 research institutes in 
Siberia, 20 Br itain's first export order for 
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nuclear power station for Northern Italy 
announced. 

December 1 Latin 26 -letter alphabet to be adopted 
in China; 4 Ninety people killed in railway 
accident in fog at Lewisham; 6 Attempt to 
launch earth satellite in the U.S.A. failed; 
Svuinik I completed its thousandth circuit of 
the Earth; 25 The Queen's Christmas broad- 
cast televised for the first time; 31 The Spntmks 
were still circling the Earth, the first beuig 
expected to fall in the first days of January. 

1968 

January 1 Treaties establishing EEC (Common 
Market) and EAEC (Euratoni) came Into 
force. Metric system of weights and measures 
adopted throughout .Japan; 3 Inauguration of 
West Indian Federation; Sir Edmund Hillary 
and New Zealand party reached South Pole. 
4 Spvlnik I disintegrated after completing 1.367 
circuits of the Earth and travelling 43 million 
rniies. 6 First non-stop flight across Antarctica 
by single-engine Eritish aircraft (1.600 miles In 
10 hr 57 min ), Mr Thorneycroft resigned 
from Covemment after disagreement in Cabinet 
over pruning Budget estimates; 7 Mr Mac- 
millan left for SIX- week tour of Commonwealth. 
8 Summit talks proposed by Marshal Bulganin 
and Notes sent to 19 States: 13 Over 9.000 
scientists from 44 countries petition UN Sec. 
Ceil to end nuclear weapons testa: 20 Dr 
V'^ivlan Fuchs, leader of Commonwealth ex- 
pedition. reached South Pole; 24 Announce- 
ment that Harwell scientists working with 
ZETA had passed first milestone on road 
towaids power from nuclear fusion; 28 Aboli- 
tion of licensed prostitution in Italy, 31 First 
Amencan earth satellite Explorer I (30 8 lb ) 
successfully launched 

February 1 Union of Egypt and Syria m the 
United Arab Republic, 5 Continuation of 
Antarctic research for at least 5 years after 
end of ICY announced; 8 French aircraft 
bombed Tunisian frontier village of Sakhiet. 

14 Merger of Iraq and Jordan under name of 
Arab Federation, 19 Worst collierv disaster 
in Indian history in West Bengal. 25 Restora- 
tion plans for Stonehenge announced. Cam- 
paign for Nnidear Disarmament launched under 
presidency of Lord Russell 

March 2 IGY Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition, led by Dr Vivian Fuchs, completed 
first crossing of Antarctic (2.200 miles m 
99 days). 8 Federal union between UAR 
and Yemen established, 14 Birth of Prince 
Albert of Monaco, Small test satellite. Beta 
IU5S, successfully launched by US Navy. 20 
Bank rate reduced from 7 to 6 per cent, 21 
Opening of London planetariiun, the first of 
its kind in Britain. 26 Third US earth satellite. 
Explorer HI, successfully launched; 27 M 
Khrushchev elected Prime Minister in succession 
to M. Bulganin: 31 Russian resolution to 
suspend nuclear tests, other powers Invited 
to follow suit. 

April 1 Abolition of legalised prostitution in Japan; 
4 Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament organised 
50-mile protest march from London to Atomic 
Weapons Research Establishment at Alder- 
raaston, Berkshire; l^Spulnilc II disintegrated 
over Caribbean, having completed 2.370 circuits 
of the Earth and travelled 62 million miles. 
17 Nationalist Party of S Africa retunied with 
increased majority; Sir Crantley Adams 
elected first Prime Minister of the new West 
Indian Federation; 22 Princess Margaret 
opened the new Federal Parliament m Trini- 
dad 

May 1 Intense radiation belt In outer space dis- 
covered by US Explorer earth satellite. 10 
Anti -government disturbances in Lebanon; 13 
Military and colonist Insurrection in Algeria; 
President of Italy paid state visit to Britain; 

15 Sputnik III launched under IGY pro- 
gramme ; New college to be built at Cambridge 
University (Churchill College); 22 Further 
reduction in Bank Rate to 5^ per cent.; 24 
Nuclear reactor at Dounreay began working; 
29 General de Gaulle accepted invitation to 
form a “ Government of national safety.” 

C (72nd Ed.) 


A.D. 

June 1 General de Gaulle became Prime Minister 
of France; Clean Air Act banning emission of 
dark smoke came Into force ; 9 Gatwick Airport 
opened by the Queen, 19 Further cut in Bank 
Rate from 5t to 5 per cent.; New British plan 
for Cyprus announced: 20 liondon bus strike 
ended after 7 weeks; 21 Greek Government 
rejected British plan for Cyprus: 23 Ghana to 
be declared a republic 

July 1 Conference of scientists, including Russian 
delegation, met at Geneva to discuss ways of 
detecting nuclear tests: 14 Iraq monarchy 
overthrown. King Faisal assassinated; estab- 
lishment of Republic announced. 15 US 
marines landed in Lebanon. 17 British troops 
flown to Amman in response to King Hussein's 
appeal; 24 First life barons and baronesses 
under Life Peerages Act named; 26 H M the 
Queen created her son. Charles, Prince of 
Wales, 31 British Ih-inie Minister sent appeal 
to all Cypiiots to end violence. 

August 1 British Government recognised Repub- 
lic of Iraq, 6 U S nuclear submarine Nauhlut 
surfaced after having passed under North Pole, 
7 Litter Act came into force in Britain. 14 
Bank Rate reduced from 5 to 4t per cent . 17 
First attempt by America to launch moon 
rocket failed; Britain to resume nuclear testa 
on Christmas Island: 23 Bombardment by 
Chinese of Quemoy (Formosa Strait). 29 More 
American warships join Seventh Fleet In 
Formosa Strait. 

September 1 International conference on peaceful 
uses of atomic energy opened in Geneva, 7 
Britain successfully tired its first ballistic rocket 
(Black Knight) from Woomera, 16 Ambassa- 
dors of America and China met in Warsaw for 
discussions on Formosa crisis, 10 Relaxations 
in hire-purchase; 29 Referendum resulted in 
overwhelming victory for General de Gaulle, 
Lord Goddard retired as Lord Chief Justice, 
succeeded by Lord Jiistico Parker; Geu. Sir 
Francis Festing succeeded Field -Marshal Sir 
Gerald Teniplcr as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff 

October 1 India began chaugo to metric system, 
2 French Guinea proclaimed Republic of 
Guinea after overwhelming vote for independ- 
ence m French referendum. 8 Martial law m 
Pakistan. 0 DeatJi of Pope Pius XI 1 at age of 
82. 11 The London weekhes John Bull and 
Illu<itrated merged. US Pioneer space-rocket 
successfully launched (but failed to reach moon) . 
21 Fir-Dt %*'omeii peers introduced to House of 
Lords, 28 State opening of Parliament and 
Queen’s Speech televised; Cardinal Roncalli. 
Patriarch of Venice, elected as new Pope John 
XXIII at age of 76; 31 Conference opened in 
Geneva (Russia, Britain, and the United 
States) on suspeiLsIon of nuclear tests. 

November 20 Bank Rate reduced from 4i to 4 
per cent ; 21 Work started on Forth road 

bridge, the largest suspension bridge in Europe; 
27 Russian plan for withdrawal of troops and 
demilitarised free Berlin 

December 8 I^nst of four nuclear reactors at Calder 
Hall brought into operation ; 17 Chinese leader. 
Mao Tse-tung, to resign as chairman of Republic 
but to retain party office , 18 US 4-ton missile 
fired mto orbit. Empire Day to be known in 
future as Conimom\ealth Day, 21 General de 
Gaulle elected President of France; 27 Partial 
convertibility between £ and $ announced. 
UAR and Russia signed agreement on Russian 
co-operation in Aswan high dam project; 28 
General de Gaulle announced devaluation of 
the franc, 31 IGY otflcialiy came to an 
end. 

1959 

January 1 Batista Government in Cuba over- 
thrown by revolutionary movement under Dr. 
Fidel Castro, 2 Russia launched planet round 
the sun (Lunik I), 3 Alaska became 49th state 
of American Union; 4 Mr. Mikoyan, Soviet Dep. 
Prime Miii . arrived in Washington on 16-day 
visit; Rioting In Leopoldville; 7 Britain 
recognised new Cuban Government; 8 Gen. de 
Gaulle Installed as first Pres, of Fifth French 
Republic; 10 Russian proposal for conference 
of 28 nations to draw up German Peace Treaty; 
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26 Oeouinenical Council, the first since 1870, 
convened by Pope John XXIII. 

February 1 Votes for women rejected by Swiss 
national poll; 9 New research reactor to be built 
at Windscale. Cumberland : 11 M. Vincent Auriol 
resigned from French Socialist Party: 21 Mr. 
Macmillan arrived in Moscow on oiflcial visit: 
28 Archbishop Makarlos returned to Cyprus 
after 3 -year exile: Cyprus to become a republic 
with Greek Pres, and Turkish Vice-Pres : 26 
State of emergency declared in Southern 
Rhodesia: 87 Riots In Malta dockyard due to 
dismissal of workers. 

March 3 American Pioneer IV went into planetary 
orbit round sun : State of emergency declared In 
Nyasaland: British scientists Isolated basic 
molecule of penicillin: 17 Uprismg in Lhasa 
against Chinese rule: Flight of Dalai Lama to 
India: 84 Irau withdrew from Baghdad Pact. 

April 6 Panchen Lama arrived in Lhasa to take 
over local government of Tibet. 8 Chair of 
Criminology founded at Cambridge. 14-10 
Worst flood disaster of century In S. America: 
23 British heart specialists in Moscow to demon- 
strate heart surgery: 27 Liu Shao-ch‘i suc- 
ceeded Mao Tse-tung as Chairman (President) 
of Chinese People’s Republic. 

May 1 Opening of Rajendra Bridge (0,074 ft ) over 
Ganges at Hathidah (Bihar): 8 First Scottish 
nuclear power-station opened at Chapelcross: 
16 Jodrell Bank radioed message to United 
States via moon: 28 Opening of Mermaid 
Theatre in City of London . 30 Auckland Har- 
bour Bridge officially opened : 31 World’s popu- 
lation (2,800 millions) increasing at rate of 45 
millions a year. 

June 8 U.S. Post Office made first succeasful de- 
livery of mail by guided missile: 17 Mr de 
Valera elected Pres, of Kep of Ireland : Serious 
riots in African townships in Durban: 18 Five- 
year plan for Scottish Highlands announced : 24 
World record price (£275.000) paid at Sotheby’s 
for Rubens’ The Adoration of the Magi, 26 St. 
Lawrence Seaway formallyopcued by the Queen 
and Pres. Eisenhower. 29 Norwegian Halden 
nuclear reactor in operation : 

July 8 Italy to build nuclear submarine Guglielmo 
Marconi, Tancarvllle road bridge near Tie 
Havre, longest suspension bridge in Europe, 
opened: 4 Transatlantic record flight set up by 
Vickers Vanguard turbo-prop airliner (2,600 
m. in hrs.): 6 Recovery in good condition of 
3 animals fsom outer space ; 7 liitter Act passed 
making it an offence to drop litter (fine up to 
£10); 21 Launching of first nuclear merchant 
ship Savannah by Mrs Eisenhower, 28 £100 
tax-free annuity for V.C. holders. 

August 16 The Street Offences Act came into 
force: 21 Baghdad Pact renamed Central 
Treaty Organisation , 22 First round-the-world 
service by British airliners inaugurated: 23 
Announcement of plan for oil-pipeline net- 
work between Soviet Union and East European 
countries (completion 196:5). 

September 11 British loan made available for Malta 
dockyard. 13 Russia launched Lunik II which 
landed on moon. 15 Soviet atomic icebreaker 
Lenin made maiden voyage into Baltic : 25 Mr. 
Bandaranaike, Prime Min. of Ceylon, assas- 
sinated; 27 Typhoon in W. Japan (5,000 killed 
and missing. 1,000,000 homeless). 

October 4 Russia fired Lunik III, which took 
photographs of back of moon , 8 General 

Election returned Conservatives with 100 over- 
all majority . 10 End of one of longest droughts 
ever recorded in Britain; 24 Opening of new 
airport for Wellington. N.Z.: 29 Dublin’s 

famous Abbey Theatre to be rebuilt (destroyed 
by fire 1951). 

November 1 Basic travel allowance for British 
tourists ended (foreign currency up to £250 a 
year and iluiher amounts on application to 
Bank of England): 2 First section of London- 
Yorkshire motorway (Ml) opened to traffic: 
6 Philip Noel-Baker awarded Nobel Peace 
Prise: 8 Sudan and U.A.R. signed agreement on 
distribution of Nile waters: 17 Announcement 
of discovery by American scientists of eub- 


A.D. 

marine plateau in Arctic Ocean; 19 Bank of 
England announced introduction of new series 
of bank notes (10^.. £1, £5. £10): 14 Dounreay 
fast breeder reactor went into operation: 21 
British book exhibition opened In Moscow; 24 
CERN's proton synchrotron at Geneva went 
into full operation generating 24,000 million 
electron volts (24 GeV.): 27 Duke of Edinburgh 
opened Ghana’s Academy of Learning In Accra. 
28 Naval dockyard at Hong Kong closed after 
80 years: 30 Inauguration of Italy’s first 
nuclear research reactor, Pink Zone traffic plan 
went into operation in fjondon. 

December 1 Anglo-Russlan cultural agreement 
signed In London. 12-power treaty on Antarc- 
tica signed m Washington : State of emergency 
in Cyprus ended. Bursting of dam at Fr6ju8 
klUed ;i84 people . Pres. Eisenhower began tour 
of Europe, Asia, and Middle East; 6 Opening of 
400-mlle Sahara pipeline by French Ihimc 
MinlsteF: 0 Inauguration of Panchet Hill Dam 
on Damodar R., Bihar, 10 Raising of school- 
leaving age to 10 recommended by Crowther 
Report: 14 Archbishop Makarios elected first 
Pres of Cyprus: 15 New world speed record 
of 1,520 m p.h. set up by U.S Air Force pilot: 
21 Marriage of Shah of Persia to Miss Farali 
Dlba: 26 Soviet Antarctic expedition reached 
South Pole; 28 Jugoslavia’s first nuclear reactor 
went into operation. Tokyo reported that in 
1959 38 people died in hospital from 1945 
Hiroshima atomic bomb attack. 


1960 

January 1 Republic of Cameroun (formerly French 
Cameroons) became independent state. 4 
Albert Camus. French writer, killed in car crash. 
7 Hlrfanli Dam in Turkey opened, largest m 
Europe. 9 Work begun on Aswan High Dam. 

12 State of emergency ended in Kenya after 8 
yeare: 13 Mr. AJeksander Soldatov appointed 
to succeed Mr ,J Malik as Soviet Ambassador 
to Britain. 21 Bank rate increased to 5%. 23 
M. Jacques Piccard and an American naval 
officer descended 7 miles under Pacific hi 
Marianas Trench. 84 Army rising in .A.lgeria. 
29 Broadcast of Pres de (i.anlle to nation con- 
tributed to collapse of military revolt. 

February 3 Mr Macmillan addressed S African 
Parliament (famous " wind «)f change ” speech). 
4 Announcement that American university had 
made radar contact with Sun 13 First Frencli 
atomic test in Sahara. 17 British agreement to 
U.S ballistic missile early-warning system at 
Fylingdales Moor, Yorkshire. 19 Prince 
Andrew born. 29 Agadir destroyed by earth- 
quake. 

March 17 New £l notes issued in Britain. 18 liOst 
steam locomotive of British Railways named 
21 SharpeviUe shooting in S. Africa when police 
fired on African gathering. 23 Mr Khrushchev 
in Paris 30 State of emergency in S. Africa. 

April 1 U.N. Security Council adopted resolution 
deploring shootings in S Africa. Dr Hastings 
Banda. Pres of proscribed Nvasaland African 
Gongress, released from detention in S, Rho- 
desia. 5 Pres, de Gaulle on state visit to 
Britain 9 Attempt on life of Dr. Verwoerd. 

13 Blue Streak as military weapon abandoned 
27 Rep. of Togo (fonner Togoland) came Into 
being as independent state. 

May 1 U.S. aircraft engaged in military recon- 
naissance flight over Soviet territory shot down. 
6 Wedding of Princess Margaret and Mr. A. 
Armstrong-Jones In Westminster Abbey 7 U.S. 
to resume underground nuclear tests: Tal beat 
Botvlnnik in world chess championship. Mr 
l^eonld Brezhnev succeeded Marshal Voroshilov 
as Pres, of Soviet Union. 16 Opening and 
breakdown of Summit conference In Paris. 17 
Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother officially 
opened Kariba Dam. 21 Earthquake disaster 
in Chile, 25 Everest climbed by 3 Chinese by 
northern slope Army seized control in 'Turkey. 
End of U.S foreign aid to Cuba. 30 Death of 
Boris Pasternak. 

June 10 Britain’s first giiided-mlsslle destroyer 
Devonshire launched. Britain’s nuclear power 
programme to be slowed down. 23 Bunk rate 
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raised to 6% . 26 Completion of second Saharan 
oil pipe-line (Edjei6 to La Sklira on Tunisian 
coast) 26 British rule in Somaliland ended, 
Madagascar became independent state within 
French Community. 29 House of Commons 
rejected Wolfenden Committee’s recommenda- 
tions on homosexuality. 30 Belgian Congo 
became independent as the (>ongo Kepublic 
(ITes. M. Kasavubu, Prime Mm. M Lumumba). 

July 1 Crhana proclaimed a Republic: Somali 
Republic came into being (merging of former 
British Somaliland and Italian Somaliland). 
6 Army mutiny in Congo Death of Aneiirin 
Bevan. 10 Incha’s second nuclear reactor went 
into operation at Trombay, near Bombay 11 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey. Niger, and Upper Volta 
became independent M Tshombe, Congolese 
provincial leader, declared Katanga indepen- 
dent M Lumumba asked ior U N help in 
reorganising mutinous Forca pvhhque 12 
Congo (French). t)had and Central African Rep 
became Independent 14 Sec. Council called 
tor withdrawal of Belgian troops from Congo 
19-28 Royal Society Tercentenary celebr.itions 
30 Polans missile tested from submerged sub- 
marine 25 Conference on constitutional future 
of Nyaaaland opened m London 29 Ghana to 
boycott all South African goods. 

August 2 Rawalpindi capital of Pakistan instead 
of Karachi. 8 Military roup d'eioi in Laos 
9 Sec Council called on Belgium to withdraw 
troops from Katanga and authorised U N 
troops to replace them 16 End ol British rule 
111 Cyprus which l^ecomcs independent Itepubhc 
25 Olympic Games opened in Rome 29 Prime 
Minister of Jordan assasshiated 31 IJ N Sec 
Gen protested to Belgium for falling to with- 
draw troops, R Afiica lifted state of emergency 
{proclaimed March 20) 

September 5 Announcement by Pres Kasavubu 
that he had dismissed M. Lumumba as Prime 
Minister of Congo 14 Lumumba appealed to 
U.N. for protection 10 India and Pakistan 
signed Indus Waters Treaty. 23 Mr. Khrush- 
chev led Soviet delegation to UN General 
iVssembly in New York and criticised U.N 
operations m (Jongo. 

October 1 Federation of Nigeria bec.ime indepen- 
dent state and a Member of the Commonwealth 
5 liabour Party Conference voted against 
Party’s official defence policy; Referendum 
on republican status in S. Africa 849,9.58 in 
favour. 775,878 against (non-white population 
not allowed to vote). 11 Monckton Report on 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland recommended right to 
secede from Federation 14 Turkish trials of 
members of Menderes regime began. 21 Roval 
Navy’s first nuclear submarine Dreadvowjht 
launched at Barrow-in-Furness by the Queen 
27 Bank rate reduced to 5i% 

November 1 U.S Polans raissile-flriug submarines 
to have base on Clyde. 3 Mr Gaitskell re- 
elected leader of Parliamentary Labour Party 
9 Senator John Kennedy elected Pres of United 
States. 28 Islamic Republic of Mauritania pro- 
claimed its independence. 

December 1 Capture of M, Lumumba by Col 
Mobutu’s forces 2 Archbishop of Canterbury 
visited the Pope at the Vatican 8 Bank rate 
reduced to 6% 14 Fighting in Vientiane, cap 

of I.aos, between right-wing and left-wing 
forces 16 Marriage of King Baudouin of 
Belgium. 17 Revolt In Ethiopia ciushed 21 
Strikes in Belgimu. 27 Union of Ghana. 
Guinea, and Mali. 31 Farthing ceased to be 
legal tender. 

1961 

January 18 M. Lumumba, first Prime Min of the 
Independent Congo, sent to Katanga for im- 
prisonment. 20 The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh left for tour of India, Pakistan, Nepal 
and Iran; Mr. John Kennedy took office as 35th 
Pres of the United States. 23 Portuguese liner 
Santa Maria seized in Caribbean by armed 
insurgents under Captain Henriaue Galv&o as 
protest against Salazar dictatorship. 26 Full 
diplomatic relations resumed between Britain 


and United Arab Republic, 31 M, Spaak re- 
signed as Sec -Gen. of Nato. 

February 1 Increased National Health Service 
prescription charges announced. 2 Mr. David 
Bruce appointed U S Ambassador to Britain. 
3 Capt Galvfto hands over Santa Marta to 
Commander of Brazilian Navy in Recife. 6 
Riots in Angola. 9 Pres Kasavubu formed 
new central government in Congo led by M. Ileo. 
13 Death of M. Lumumba announced (violent 
demonstrations in many countries) 14 Russia 
called for dismissal of Mr HammarskjOld. 15 
Total eclipse of the sun visible from Europe 17 
ijondon conference on Northern Rhodesia 
ended without agreement 21 U N authonseti 
the use of force “ if nece.ssary, in the last resort ” 
to prevent civil war in Ck^ngo. measures also to 
be taken for withdiawal of all foreign military 
personnel and mercenaries 26 Death of King 
Mohammed V of Morocco: succeeded by cider 
son who becomes Kim: Hassan II. 

March 1 France to continue with atomic tests in 
Sahara 3 Demonstrations at Holy Loch 
against arrival of U S nuclear submarine depot- 
ship Prole-na 8 The tenth Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference opened In London, 
First of American nuclear-powered siibmarinea 
carrying Polaris missiles arrived at Holy l/och: 
Death of Sir Thomas Beecham 12 First wnnter 
ascent of the Eiger. 14 The New English Bible 
(New Testament) published 16 Uprising of 
tribal groups in Angola, Portuguese murdered; 
brutal retaliation of Portuguese by burning and 
bombing. 21 Three-power nuclear test ban 
talks resumed at Geneva 23 L C C. announced 
plans for £4 inllllon centre of culture on South 
Bank 26 Russian satelhte with dog aboard 
launched and brought safely back to earth. 
20 Mr Macmillan and Pres Kennedy met in 
Florida to discuss Laos crisis. 27 Pres Ken- 
nedy and Mr Gromyko met in Washington to 
discuss Laos. 29 Four- year South African 
treason trial ended with acquittal of accused. 
31 The Nore Command ceased to exist. 

April 0 Death of former King Zog of Albania 11 
Opening of trial of Adolf Eichmann in Jerii- 
salein 12 Major Yuri Gagarin made first flight 
into space and back 17 Unsuccessful invasion 
of Cuiia by rebel forces. State of emergency 
<leclared In Ceylon. 22 Insurrection of part of 
French army in Algeria: state of emergency 
ileclared m France 23 Census held in (ireat 
Britain. 24 Gen de Gamle ordered blockade of 
Algeria 25 P’rench Mediterranean fleet sailed 
from Toulon, troops recalled from Germany, 
Both sides In TiSos agreed to cease-fire 26 
Collapse of mutiny in Algeria. 27 Indepen- 
dence of Sierra I.«one 

May 1 Betting and Gaming Act came Into force 
m Britain * betting shops opened 2 The Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh paid state visit 
to Italy 3 Both sides in Laos ordered cease- 
fire 6 Commander Alan Shepard made first 
American flight into space. The Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh visited Pope John XXIII 
at the Vatican, A computer worked out n to 
10,880 places of decimals, still leaving a re- 
mainder 8 Five thousand school teachers 
strike in Glasgow 12 Botvinnik regained 
world chess championship from Tal 16 In 
British local government elections Conservatives 
made net gam of 442, Liberals 200, and Labour 
net loss of 621. International conference on 
Laos opened in (leneva; Army In South Korea 
seized power. 17 Guildford Cathedral con- 
secrated. 19 British Trade Fair in Moscow 
opened (M. Khrushchev present). 20 Talks 
opened at Evian between French government 
and Algerian provisional government (broke 
down July 18). 31 Gen. Trujillo, dictator of 
Dominican Republic, assassinated. South 
Africa became a Republic and withdrow from 
British Commonwealth. 

June 1 N. Cameroons became part of Nigeria. 3 
Meeting of Pres. Kennedy and M. Khrushchev 
in Vienna. 6 Russia suggested that the United 
Nations headquarters be moved to Vienna; 
Heavy fighting in Laos. 8 Duke of Kent and 
Miss Katharine Worsley married In York 
Minster. 9 Security Council voted for Afro- 
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Asian resolution calling upon Portugal to end 
repressive measures in Angola. 16 M. Khrush- 
chev calls for conclusion of peace treaty with 
Germany. 20 U.A.R. adopted Italian plan to 
raise Abu Slmbel temples 190 ft. above Nile 
High Dam (later abandoned) 24 Promul- 
gation by Pope John XXIII of new constitution 
for the Knights of Malta. 26 Prime Minister of 
Iraq declared that Kuwait is part of Iraq. 27 
Enthronement of Dr. Itamsey as Archbishop 
of Canterbury in Canterbury Cathedral. 29 ILO 
at Geneva called for withdrawal of South 
Africa 30 Portuguese refused to stop repressive 
measures in Angola. 

July 1 British forces landed in Kuwait following 
appeal from ruler 2 Death of Ernest Heming- 
way. 6 Fed. German Itep to Join Britain and 
France in European space programme, Israel 
launched weather research rocket 60 miles 7 
Soviet Trade Exhibition opened in London 
11 Major Yuri Gagarin. Russian pioneer of space 
travel, welcomed In London. 18 Over £9 
million raised in Britain for 1960 World Refugee 
Year. 19 Fighting began between French and 
Tunisian forces over Blzerta naval base. 
Announcement of U.K -U S agreement to 
establish Missile Defence Alarm (Midas) 
Station at Klrkbride, Cumberland. 21 U.S. 
launched its second space traveller (Capt 
V. Grissom) 118 m high, flight time 16 mins.; 
New R uncorn -Widnes Bridge opened over 
Mersey and Manchester Ship Canal (third 
largest span of its kind in the world and the 
largest span arch in Europe). 24 Mr. Ham- 
marskJOld met Pres Bourguiba m Tunis 25 
Chan, of Exchequer announced emergency 
measures for stabilising economy; Bank rate 
rose from 6 to 7% 30 Israel began construc- 

tion of deep-sea port at Asdod 31 (Controls on 
refugee routes tightened by E. Germany. 

August 4 International Monetary Fund placed 
£714 million at Britain’s disposal 6 Major 
Titov. Russia’s second space man. circled earth 
17 times before lauding back near Moscow 25 
hours later 10 Britain and Denmark formally 
applied for membership of the European 
Economic Community (Rep of Ireland applied 
on Aug 3) 13 Soviet sector of Berlin sealed off 

from Western sectors 14 Jomo Kenyatta be- 
came a free man again. 16 U N recognised 

M. Adoula’a government as the central govern- 
ment of the Congo 16 Dr. Hastings Banda's 
Malawi Congress Party won control in the 
Nyasaland Legislative Assembly 30 No agree- 
ment reached at (iieneva on bannuig ol nuclear 
tests. 31 Soviet announcement of resumption 
of nuclear weapons tests 

September 1 Opening of conference of 24 un- 
committed nations at Belgrade 6 International 
conference on preservation ot wild life opened 
at Aiusha. I'anganyika. US to resume under- 
ground iuic'» ar tests 8 Unsuccessful attempt 
to assassinate Gen de Gaulle. 11 First London 
edition of The Guardian published 12 Ber- 
trand Russell sentenced to Imprisonment in con- 
nection with a ban-the-bomb demonstration 
13 Fierce ttghtiiig when U.N troops tried to take 
over Elizabcthville, capital of Katanga, 18 
Mr. Hammarskjdld killed in plane crash when 
flying from Leopoldville, Congo, to Ndola. 

N. Rhodesia, to meet M Tshombe In effort to 
arrange cease -tire between U N. and Katanga 
forces; Katanga aircraft attacked headquarters 
of Dr Coner O’Brien, U.N representative in 
Katanga 28 Syria seceded from the United 
Arab Republic (the latter name to continue to 
be used by Egypt). 

October 1 S. Cameroons gained independence as 
part of Cameroim. 3 Mr. A. Armstrong- Jones 
created Earl of Snowdon 4 Labour Party Con- 
ference voted against Polaris bases and German 
troops in Britain, 6 Bank rate reduced to 04%. 
10 Volcanic eruption on Tristan da C'unha: 
whole population evacuated to Britain. 11 
Rajasthan Canal officially inaugurated (it will 
ultimately irrigate over 10,000 sq. miles of 
desert and semi-desert areas in Rajasthan. 
India). 12 Conservative Party Conference 
voted against reintroduction of corporal punish- 
ment and revision of the Homicide Act. Ten- 


shilling notes of new design Introduced in 
Britain. 13 U K. government accorded de jure 
recognition of Syrian government. 21 U.S put 
into space, amid world-wide protest. 350 million 
copper needles for reflecting radio signals (they 
failed to disperse Into orbit). 23 Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1060 awarded to South African, Albert 
Luthuli, former Zulu chief; that lor 1961 
posthumously to Dag Hammarskjdld 26 
Leadership of KANU accepted by Kenyatta. 
30 Russia tested a bomb of over 60 megatons 
amid world -wide protest. 31 Hurricane struck 
British Honduras, Belize devastated; Stalin’s 
body removed Ironi the Lenin Mausoleum in 
Red Square , Australia's new radio telescope at 
Parkes. N.S W. officially commissioned by 
Gov.-Gen. 

November 1 New Bill to control immigration into 
Britain publLsaed, Boy scouts permitted to 
wear long trousers. 2 Bank rate reduced to 
6%. 3 Plans annoimced for laimchiug J'hirope’s 

ftrst satellite in 1905, U Thant. Burma’s chief 
representative at U.N., elected Acting Sec -Gen 
of U N , Birtli ol son to Princess Margaret and 
Lord Snowdon. Government refused to save 
Done arch at Euston station 7 Dr Adenauer 
re-elected Chancellor of Fed German Rep for 
fourth time 8 Official negotiations for entry of 
Britain into (’omnion Market opened in 
Brussels, Wales votes for Sunday opening. 9 
The Queen and Die Duke of Edinburgli left lor 
tour of Ghana. Liberia, and Sierra I.eone 16 
U N announce the murder of 13 Italian U.N 
airmen by (’ongolese army nuitlneer.s at Kmdu 
20 Admission of Russian Orthodox Ciiurch to 
M’^orld Council of Churches meeting at New 
Delhi 23 Agreement reached for a Federation 
of Malaysia, 24 U Thant authorised the use of 
force to arrest mercenaries serving Katanga 
28 South Africa’s apartheid policy condemned 
by U N. 

December 1 Dr (’oner O’Brien resigned his post 
as U.N. representative in Katanga 7 Afneau 
riots 111 S Uhodesia against new constitution 
8 Cross-Cliaiinel submarine cable linking elec- 
tricity systems of England and France officially 
inaugurated 9 Tanganyika became indepen- 
dent sovereign state within British Common- 
wealth, Russia broke off diplomatic rekalions 
with Albama 13 Britain’s request for cease- 
fire in Katanga i ejected by U N. 14 Katanga 
debate m Commons Opposition censure gov- 
cnuiieut 16 Adolf Eichmann sentenced to 
(le.vth by Israeli court for crimes against the 
Jewish people and against humanity, Mr 
Maciulllau and Pres. Kennedy met in Beimuda 

17 Indian troops took over Portuguese coltmy 
of Goa; U N. forces enclicle Elizabeth ville. 

18 'Temporary truce iii Katanga pendmg talks 
between Mr. Adoula and Mr. Tshombe 19 
Decimal coinage accepted m principle by 
British government 20 Mr. Adoula and Mr 
'J’shoiube agreed on Katanga’s subordinate 
status 27 Belgium and the Congo resiuned 
diplomatic relations. 

1962 

January 1 Western Samoa became mdependeni. 
AVork to rule piotest liegan by Post Office 
workers against " pay pause ”; 3 13utch New 
Gmnea claimed by Pres. Siik.arno as Indonesian 
province; 10 Avalanche disaster In Peru; 11 
Smallpox outbreak In Britain, 16 Centigrade 
first used in weather forecasts: 16 Death ot 
R H. Tawney. 24 TUC decided to join 
” Neddy ”; 27 New world record for mile by 
New Zealander Peter Snell (3 min 54 5 secs.), 
30 Birth of son to King Hussein of .Jordan. 

February 11 Death of Lord Birkett: 14 Con- 
stitutional conference on Kenj’^a opened in 
liondon; 20 American first mamied orbital 
flight. 

March 2 Seizure of power by Army In Burma; 7 
Franco-Algerian negotiations began at Evian, 
Publication of Royal College of Physician’s 
Report on dangers to health from cigarette 
smoking; 8 Bank rate reduced from 0 to 6i 
per cent, 14 Opening of 17-nation disarmament 
conference at Geneva , 19 End of Algei lan war , 
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aKrcemeuts on cease-flre and self-determination 
came into force, W (Jennany to pay Britain 
i.108 million over next two years towards up- 
lieep of BAOR; 80 Dutch- Indonesian talks 
opened in Washington: 24 More than 1000 
suppoiters ot Committee of 100 arrested in 
Parliament Square; 28 Inauguration of Marl- 
borough House, built by Wren, as Common- 
wealth Centre, Army seized power in Syria. 

April 1 The Factories Act. 1061, came into force; 
Covei-nment's “pay pause” ended: 2 
“Panda” crossings in operation in number of 
British towns. 5 Completion ot Gt St. Bernard 
road tunnel. 7 Strike in Asturias — -ftrst of 
many throughout Spain: 8 French people 
voted in referendum approving Algerian peace 
settlement: 11 Pres. Kennedy condemned U S 
steel Industry tor raising prices. 13 Inter- 
national agreement (40 countries) to stop oil 
pollution of seas and beaches, 20 Gen Salan, 

0 A S. leader, arrested by French in Algiers: 
26 U.S began new senes of atmospheric nuclear 
tests in Pacific. 26 Britain’s ftrst satellite. 
And, launched from Cape C3anaveral. Bank 
rate down from 6 to 4i per cent, 30 Norway 
.ipplicd to Join Common Market 

May 6 Signor Segni elected Pies of Italy. Canon- 
isation of St Martin de I’orres of Lima (d I0:i0), 
ftrst mulatto saint of the B C church. 8 
Trolleybuses ran for last time m TiOndon. 12 
(Jompletion of Kara Kiuii canal, 'riirkmemstan. 

13 Dr Badhakrishnan elected Pres of India. 
10 Opening of Manjil dam, N.W 'J'eheran. 26 
Consecration ot new Coventry Catheilral. 29 
Dawley, Shropshire, designated new towui. 30 
M Khrushchev attacked Common Market and 
called for world trade organisation: 31 Elch- 
mann executed in Israel, Dissolution of The 
West Indies Federation, new federation to be 
formed by “ Little Eight ” (i e , Barbados and 
the Leew’ard and Windward Is.) 

June 6 Creation of TTmversitv of Lagos, Nigeria, 
7 Completion of Nordland railway, Norway. 

14 Creation of European Space Itesearch 
Organisation (ESKO), 15 Nuclear power 
.station at Berkeley, (ilos , began electricity 
supply to national grid, 18 The riynxi ^t'ot<nian 
made centenary jouiney, ('oiKi‘rvanvc>n (Mr 
Dlefenbaker) won (’anadian general election by 
small majority: 23 (Vase-tire m Laos. 24 
Opening of Punjabi University, India, 27 
Pilkington Repoit published. 28 IT N called 
tor more liberal constitution for S Rhodesia 

July 1 Burundi and Rwanda became indepen- 
dent; After 13:2 years French colonial rule m 
.Vlgena ended, C’ommoiiwealth Immigrants 
\ct came into force, 3 Plan toi Briti.sh national 
theatre and opera house accepted by L C (2 and 
Cov’enimeiit. 5 Independence celebi.ited in 
Vlgeria, 8 Pres de Gaulle and G^han Adenauer 
attended Mass in Rheims cathedral. 9 Opening 

01 ("-airo ccononiie confeicnce, 10 Tddai, ftrst 
experimental satellite m space communication, 
launched — flr.st live television betw'een U S and 
Kurope: 20 Death of (J M Trevelyan, the 
historian; 25 Opening of new civic centre at 
Iftymouth; 26 (Government announce setting 
up of “ Nicky ”, 30 Arclibisliop of Canterbury 
visited Moscow, 31 Rendezvous of U S nucleai 
submarines at North Pole 

August 1 Tlior missile bases m Biitam to be closed 
1963; 5 Russia began senes of atmospheric 

nuclear tests. Death of Maiiljm Monroe, at age 
.36: 6 Jamaica became independent. 10 

.Vbandonmeiit ot Hlue Wain im.ssile, 11 British 
mountaineers scaled Russia’s highest peak 
(Mt. (Communism). 11 and 12 Russia laiinclieil 
two men into orbit (64 orbits and 48 orbits): 
13 British travel allowances further ea.sed from 
£250 a year to £250 a journey. 14 Omipletion 
of Mont Blanc tunnel (7i ra ): 16 .\grcement 
on New Guinea signed’ UN to administer until 
transfer to Indonesia on 1 May 1963. 17 Pres 
Kennedy’s, Bill on medical care rejected by 
►Senate: 19 New radiation belt created by IT S 
high altitude nuclear tests may create danger 
lor manned space flights: 20 Government 
approval for construction of new undergrounil 
railway between Victoria and Walthamstow; 
21 Maiden voyage of Saiaiinah. world’s first 


nuclear-powered merchant ship: 27 U S. 
A fanner II launched towards Venus: 31 
Trinidad and Tobago became independent 

September 1 Earthquake disaster In Iran: 3 
Opening of Trans-Canada highway (4,800 m. 
from St .John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria, 
BC ). 4 Gen de Gaulle left on state visit to 
W (Germany. 6 Agreement on I talo- American 
space research collaboration: 7 Life presidency 
for Dr Nkrumah; 8 Meeting of British and 
(Commonwealth Labour leaders opposition to 
Britain’s entry into Common Market on existing 
terms. 10 (Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers opened in London. Britain free to 
resume negotiations with Common Market 
countries . 15 In exchange of Notes Iran assured 
Russia that no foreign rocket bases would be 
permitted, 20 Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union banned m S Rhodesia; Figlitmg be- 
tween Chinese and Indian troops on disputed 
N Fi frontier, 27 Overthrow of Imamate and 
republic proclaimed m Yemen, 29 (Canada 
launched her first satellite, the Alouette, into 
orbit, 30 U.S. troops enforced Fed Govern- 
ment’s order that Negro student should enrol 
at MiH8i8.slppi State University 

October 3 One-day rail strike in Britain: 6-orbit 
flight of U S. astronaut. 9 Uganda became 
independent. 11 2l8t Oecumenical (Council 
opened at St Peter’s. Rome: 16 State visit to 
Scotland of King Olav of Norway. 17 Opening 
of Hyde Park Corner un(lerpa.ss. Electricity 
for national grid generated at Dounreay reactor. 
24 Commencement of U S naval quarantine of 
(Cuba. 28 Dismantling of missile base in Cuba 
agreed upon by Russia; Gen. de Gaulle won 
referendum for his proposal for direct election 
of PresKlent 

November 1 Russia sent spacecraft on 7 -month 
journey to Mars, B U K. Mipmnted its ftrst 
woman ambassador, 6 Admiralty announced 
record ocean depth by n M S Cook m Mindanao 
trench (37,782 ft). Opening of (Commonwealth 
Institute (replaces Imperial Institute, S. 
Kensington), 12 Nyasaland constitutional con- 
iererice opened agreement on new constitution 
not later than Feb 1963, 14 Six-year Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty of Commerce, EstablLshment 
and Navigation signed, 18 Death of Niels 
Bohr, 20 Cuba blockade ended, 21 Cease-flre 
declaration by China on Slno-Indian border 
dispute (no further ho-^tilitics occurred after 
this date), 29 Announcement of new Tndo- 
Pakistan negotiations on Kashmir, 30 U 
Thant unanimously elected Sec -Gen. of U N. 

December 5 Soviet- \merican space research co- 
operation agreement. Uprising in Briti.sh prot 
of Brunei in protest to joining Fed of Malaysia; 
Dr Adenauer to resign as Fed German Chan- 
cellor in autumn 1903, British nuclear device 
exploded underground in Nevada. 8 Oecu- 
menical Council adjourned until Sept 1963: 
9 'Tanganyika became republic and Dr. .Julius 
Nyerere its flist president. 12 British troops 
in control of Brunei uprising, 14 Signals from 
Planner II as it passed w’ithm 21,000 miles of 
\"enus, Eritrea bec^ame province of Ethiopia. 
N Khode.sia’s first African dominated goveni- 
ment formed, 15 Sir Edgar Whitehead’s partv 
lost to right-wing party m ri. Rhodesian general 
election. 17 Mr Macmillan left for meeting with 
Pres Kennedy at Nassau. Bahamas, 19 
Government decision that Nyasaland has right 
to leave Rhodes^iaii Fed . 20 Number of unem- 
ployed m Britain highest since 1948: 21 U S 
decision to abandon Skybolt: offer of Poland 
missiles for British submarines to form part of 
multilateral Nato nuclear force; 23 M. 
Fedorenko succeeded M. Zorin as Soviet peim. 
rep at U N ; 26 Europe snowbound with 

freezing temperatures, 28 U N. foices ordered 
to “ take all necessary action to restore order ” 
in Katanga: Agreement in principle reached 
between China and Pakistan defining mutual 
boimdary; 29 Southern England swept by 
blizzard: 30 Worst snowstorms in England 
since 1881: 31 British Transport Commission 
replaced by British Railways Board (created 
by Transport Act. 1962), with Dr. Beeching as 
chairman 
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The Changing Scene: 1962—63 


W E moved Into 1963 shaken by one or two political earthquakes and enduring one of the hardest winters Britain 
has ever had. 

The world had come to the brink of nuclear war by a quanel between tlie United States and HiisBla over 
Cuba, and the fate of the world was suspended for a critical week in October 190*2 from the decisions of two men. 
Some felt that the two powerful protagonists, after a solution of the dispute, would use tlieir second chance to build up 
better relations. Others seemed only confirmed in their view that a crisis of this kind was inherent in a cold war. The 
sudden storm bad shed a blinding light and it shocked people into salutary debate 

U Thant’s courageous handling of the incident was a factor in his election soon afterwards as Recretary-Oeneral of the 
United Nations. Britain had not been consulted by the United States before she took action nor was the dispute put 
to the United Nations for solution. But U Thant, acting Sectretary-Oeneral since the death of Dr. Hnmmarskjold, 
took up immediately the role of mediator and he and the United Nations emerged from the dispute with great credit. 

There were some dramatic changes In the world scene. The ideological differences between China and Kussla became 
more open The dispute between India and China was another shock and an all-round tragedy, bringing discordancy not 
only to those countries but to Pakistan, to Russia, and elsewhere The hope of unity in Asia was set back China, of 
course, is excluded from a United Nations which could have been well expected to deal with a frontier dispute, and the 
world paid an inordinate price in bitterness for the excliiolon of China — a mistake so gieat and of such long standing 
that there is a risk of our being no longer able to appreciate its folly. 

At the opening of 19G3 we were still without any agreement on the banning of nuclear testing. Russia and America, 
both of whom have sufficient capacity to destroy each other, had resimicd tesUng, Russia llrst in 190J , breaking a thiee- 
year moratorium, and in 1962 the United States The explosion by tho U S. Atomic Energy Commission of a themn)- 
uuolear bomb at a height of 260 miles in July arpused protest from scientists all over the world. The radiations given 
off put several satellites out of action as a result of damage to their solar power supply 

iNor was there any progress om disarmament The struggles of countries to keep up in the nuclear race was a painful 
spectacle, especially for that half of the world living in sight of starvation and penury Oreat Britain had its own 
particular problem. After scrapping in mid-development over the last few yeaiw a imudior of nuclear devices we were 
informed that the United States did not propose to continue with the Skybolt project, wldch we had been expecting to 
receive for use in our bombers We were iiromised, instead, some years hence, the I’olarls missile for use in submailncs 
The question was reopened as to whether it was really practicable or even desirable for Biitain to have a so-called in- 
dependent deterrent. 

Space acrobatics continued to dazzle Colonel John Olenn In February 1962 became the first American to orbit the 
world, circling It three times Six months later the Russian pair, Popovich and Nlkolayev, circled the earth within a 
lew miles of each other (48 and 68 times round lespectlvely) The American TeHtar went Into orbit In July and the 
first television picture to be transmitted direct fiom America via apace appeared on Biltlnh screens On 14 December 
the American space probe. Manner II, passed within 21,600 miles of Venus and provided new data about the planet 
The surface temperature was found to be too hot to support life as we know it 

But doubts about space probing increased. The West had declared that a full life on earth was a principal aim. It 
was not as if the poorer countries were advancing steadily, on the contrary, the sUik reality was that they were sliding 
to unprecedented poverty and strangulation by their own numbers. 

The rich powers continued to give aid to developing coimtrics and Indeed increased their SRsistancc. By 1961 Grest 
Britain was giving £102 million a year. It was a lot of money — rather less than one-seventh as much ae was spent ou 
tobacco. 

By the beginning of January 1963 It looked as if the negotiations upon Britain’s application to Join the (’ommon 
Market might peter out with a whiinpei , but before the month wae up they ended with a bang, General de Gaulle siaui- 
mlug the door against us 

At their Party conference in the autumn of 1962 the Conservatives came out emthudastically for Biitlsh membership, 
and the Liberal conference confirmed that Party’s support which had been long standing The Labour Party con- 
tarence generally adopted tire view that it would be a mistake for Britain to go In on the terms which the Six were of- 
fering. There was disagreement by some within each of the two mam Parties. The doubts of the electorate could fairly 
be Inferred from the fall In Government popularity as shown at liy-elections. 

The beginning of this fall in popularity coincided with the " pay pause ” early in 1962, the general view being that, 
whatever the merits of that policy. It was not handled with skill, nurses particularly attracting public sympathy Two 
new bodies, the National Economic Development Council (to plan Britain’s economic growl h) and the National Incomes 
Commission (to determine the level of wages and salaries) came into being. Neither has the power to enforce its decisions 
on Industry or the Oovernment 

The new Coventry Cathedral %va8 consecrated during 1962 It brought us a major musical event Benjamin BrltL'ii’s 
Wm Jleguie7n, a work of large-scale construction and prodigious fertility of Invention The Tate Gallery in London 
staged an exhibition of the paintings of Kokoschka, aged 76, and we could be veiy proud that this greut Austilan 
artist had become a citizen of this country. 

Satire, which had proved so popular when used as the main relish of a revue, became the mainstay of a new periodical 
and a private cabaret theatre; and eventually penetrated, as a permanent feature, to B. B.C television 'rhis effervescent 
stream was a tonlo in a humourless world. It was agreeable to see pretension being pricked and pomposity punctured 
In some way this burst of satire was related to an Increase in political cynicism Will the new satire, we wonder, bo 
content with a raillery of sadlstio sallies or will it mature into a penetrating ridicule which luas a positive and creative 
purpose? 

This satire was part of the growing self-questioning which marked contemporary English thought and was the basis 
of tho B.B.C. Relth lectures by Professor Oarstalrs in 1962. While those lectures wore being given a Government White 
Paper, surveying social changes in Britain in the last decade, emptied a load of depressing data over our heads. The 
.UDonnt of gambling was said to be stupendous, and it was not much consolation for the simple oltizen to reflect that 
we had been officially encouraged to gamble, even incited to It. We had become a nation of debtors, we grasped after 
unearned wealth, a strong flood of violence among youngsters hafi swept In ** since television began.” Every time we 
looked up repentantly for a crumb of approval we were scolded. Cinemas had been converted to bowling alleys or 
bingo parlours. Then we remembered the new intereste which had grown up in recent years — moimtaineerlng chibs 
doubled in number; a rapid rise in yachting clubs and clubs for gliding and canoeing and similar outdoor actlvitleH — 
opportunlUee which scarcely existed at all a few years bock. Bales of gramophone records had gone up ten per cent over 
the previous year, and reading had become a more widely accepted habit despite (or, peihaps, because of) the telly and 
the radio. If It was a bingo age it was a paper-back book a^e, too. More people were pondering the issues of the Sixties 
and thinking more deeply than might appear. 





Prominent People 


Abbot, George (1562-1633). Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1011, and one of the translators of the 
authorised version of the Bible. 

Abdullah Ibn Huseln (1882-1961); King of Jor- 
dan; made ruler under the British mandate 
in 1921 and proclaimed King in 1946 when 
Transjordan (renamed Hashimlte Kingdom of 
the Jordan in 1949) was created an independent 
state by treaty with Britain. Assassmated. 

Abelard, Peter (1079-1142), one of the most in- 
fluential thinkers of the mediaeval world, b 
near Nantes, pupil of Itosecelin and William ot 
Champeaux. Living in age of great theological 
controversy he applied his creative and versatile 
mmd to the problem of Chiiatian faith and held 
that goodness depends upon mtention and free 
choice. Unrivalled a.s a dialectician, he 
acquired great popularity as a teacher ami 
attained great scholastic glory Hls romance 
with Heloise, niece of Canon Fill her t. has been 
much written about. 'Phe Canon had Abelard 
castrated and they retired from the world, he to 
the monastery at St Denis and she to a nunnery 
at Argenteuil Their bodies lie in one tomb at 
P6re la Chaise. 

Abercrombie, Lascelles (1881 -1938), English poet 
and critic Professor of English Jiiterature 
at liondon University, 1929-35; Lecturer in 
Poetry at Queen’s University, J^elfast, 1931-32. 

Abercrombie. Sir (Leslie) Patrick, M.A . F S A. 
F.R.I.B.A. (1879-1957), architect and town- 
planner. Brother of the above l^ever Prof, 
of Civic Design at Liverpool, 1915-35. Prof of 
Town Planning at University College. London. 
1935-46. Consulted on the replanning of 
Plymouth. Hull, Bath, the Clyde Valley. Dublin, 
Addis Ababa, Colombo, and Cyprus Produced 
the famous plan for Greater TiOndon. 1943 

Acheson, Dean Gooderham, A B . LIj B (b 1893). 
U.S. Secretary of State in the Truman Adminis- 
tration, 1949-52. Appointed 1961 to .advise 
Sec. of State Dean Rusk on American policy in 
regard to Nato. 

Acton, John Emerich Edward Dalberg, 1st Baron, 
K C V O . D C L , LL.D. (1834-1902). English 
historian and brilliant scholar. Professor of 
Modem History at Cambridge, 1895-1902 

Adam, Robert (1728-1792), one of four Scottish 
brothers, all distinguished architects. Developed 
a characteristic style in planning and decora- 
tion and designed many important public and 
private buildings and interiors. His achieve- 
ments include the great aristocratic houses of 
Harewood. Yorks; Osterley, Middlesex: Syon. 
Middlesex; Kedleston. Derbyshire 

Adams, John (1735-1826), succeeded Washington 
ns President of the United States, and was the 
first of the Republic’s ambassadors to England. 

Adams, John Couch, F.K.S. (1819-92). English 
mathematician and astronomer Shared credit 
for discovery of the planet Neptune. 1846, with 
the French astronomer, Leverrier (1811-77). 

Adams, Samuel (1722-1803), American statesman, 
known as the “ American Cato," who worked 
all his life for American Independence and 
signed the Declaration (1776). He organised 
the “ Boston Tea Party." 

^Addams, Jane, BA.. M.A (1860-1935), famous 
American sociologist who founded Hull House, 
Chicago, in 1889. 

Addison, Christopher, 1st Viscount, K.G. P.C. 
M.D.. F.R.C.^. (1869-1951). After joining the 
Labour Party held successive Ministerial offices 
in 3 Labour Governments and became leader of 
the House of Lords. Forsook his profession as 
professor of anatomy at Sheffield Uulv. for a 
political career because of his great interest in 
public health and social reform. 


Addison, Joseph (1672-1719), achieved fame both 
as a writer and a politician. Held many offices 
under various governments; contributed to the 
Toiler started by his friend Steele and with him 
founded the Svectator. 

Adeler, Max (1841-1915), the famous American 
humorist who wrote, among other works. Out of 
the Hurly Burly (1874) and Elbow Room. 

Adenauer, Dr. Konrad (b. 1876). Chairman of the 
Christian Democratic Union and its founder in 
1945. Chancellor of the West German Federal 
Republic since 1949. 

Adler, Alfred (1870-1937).^\iiBtrian physician and 
psychiatrist and founder of the school of indivi- 
dual psychology. An earlier pupil of Freud, he 
broke awav m 1911, rejecting the emphasis on 
sex, and regarding man’s main problem as a 
struggle for power to compensate for feelings ot 
inferiority. {See Section J.) 

Adrian IV, NichoLos Breakspear (d 1159). pope 
(1154-59). the only English pope, b near St. 
Albans Crowned Frederick Haiharossa as 
German emperor Granted overlordsliip ot 1 re- 
land to Henry If which started a dispute which 
raged for 800 years 

Adrian, Edgar Douglas, 1st Baron, O M , M A , 
R1.D.. F.RS, FRCP, (h 1889), Prof, of 
Physiology, Cambridge Univ. 1037-51; Master 
of 'frinity (;oll., Cambridge, 1951, Pres, of the 
Royal Society 1950-55, Pros of the British 
Association, 1954, Chancellor ot Leicester 
University, 1958 Trustee of Rockefeller In- 
stitute, 1962 Nobel Prize for Medicine, 1932 

^schylus (.525-150 n c ), father of Greek tragic 
drama. Composed seventy plays and gained 
the prize for dramatic excellence thirteen 
times 

iEsop, name famous for the fables preserved 
principally through Babrius (2nd century a.d.). 
About him nothing is known, according to 
legend he was a Greek slave in the 6th century 
B c who had a number of wild adventures. 

Aga Khan, Sultan Sir Mahomed Shah, P.C , 
G.C S I . G C.M G , G C I E.. G.C V 0. (1877- 
1957). spiritual head of the Ismaills, an Islamic 
sect scattered over Asia .and Africa Direct 
de.scendant of the prophet Mohammed and tlnrd 
holder of the title " Aga Khan ’’ He was a 
great lover of the turf, and was the owner ot 
five Derby winners. Succeeded by his grand- 
son, Prince Karim (b 1936) 

Agassiz, (Jean) Louis (Rodolphe) (1807-73), Swiss- 
Aiuencan zoologist and geologist Author of 
Researches on Fo.<^sil Fishes (1833-43), and 
Studies on Giaciers (1840) He was an opponent 
of Darwin 

Agncola, Gneeus Julius (a p. 37-93), became 
Roman Consul of Britain a i>. 78 Strengthened 
the power of the Romans m this country, cor- 
rected many abuses, and did much to encourage 
trade and industry. Remained in Bntr.in 7 
years. 

Agrlppa, Marcus Vipsamus (63-12 b c ). the 
greatest military commander of Rome after 
Julius Caesar. 

Alrd, Sir John, Bart. (1833-1911), contracting 
engineer of emmence, associated with many 
great imdertakings in different parts of the 
world, the Aswan Dam on the Nile, completed 
in 1902, being one of his achievements 

Airy, Sir George Bidden, K.C.B.. F R.S. (1801- 
1892), Astronomer Royal (1835-1881) at 
Greenwich Observatory, where his brilhance and 
Industry led to many important researches. 

Akbar, Jalal-ud-dln Mohammed (1542-1605). the 
greatest and wisest of the Mogul emperors and 
one of the great figures of history. He initiated 
economic and social reforms and succeeded In 
unifying his vast empire. HLs courts at Delhi 
and Agra were centres of culture and learning. 
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Alanbrooke, Field-Marshal Viscount. K.G..Q.C.B . 
O.M.. G.C.V.O.. D.8.O. (b. 1883). Chief of 
Imperial General Staff, 1041-40; Chan. Queen's 
Unlv., Belfast. Pub. Turn of the Tide and 
Triumph m the West, 1943-46 (War Diaries 
edited by Sir Arthur Bryant). 

Alario I (376-410), the famous chief who led the 
VlsiKoths against the Homans, and afterwards 
invaded Ixith Greece and Italy. He took Rome 
in 410. died the following year, and was buried 
with a vast treasure in the bed of the River 
Busento. and so that the Romans might not 
discover his remams. the slaves who burieil him 
were put to death. 

Alban, St., who flourished in the latter part of the 
3rd century, was bom at Veruiaraium (where 
St. Albans now stands) and served as a soldier 
under Diocletian at Rome. Later he was con- 
verted to Christianity, and was for a time a 
renowned preacher of that religion. Anally 
suffering martyrdom. Offa, king of the Mer- 
cians, built a monastery to his memory near 
Venilamlum, four or flve hundred years later. 

St. Alban's Day in the Calendar of the Roman 
(’hurch is June 22nd. and m that of the Anglican 
Church June 17th. 

Albanl, Madame (1852-1930), stage name of 
Marie Louise Eimna Lajeiiiiesse, Canadian 
operatic soprano Made her Arst appearance 
in England at Covent Garden in 1872 and was 
for many years a leading prlina donna, achiev- 
ing great celebrity as ELsa m Lohengrin 

Albert, Prince Francis Augustus Charles Em- 
manuel, Consort of (iueen Victoria (1810-1801). 

On his marriage with the Queen in 1840 Parlia- 
ment granted hiin an income of £30.000 a year 
The prince adapted himself with considerable 
success to the diftlculties of hi.s position, and 
gradually secured the conttdence and esteem of 
statesmen and public alike The great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 owed much of its success to bis 
efforts. He died of typhoid fever m December, 

1861 The Albert Memorial forms a national 
tribute to his memory. 

Albertus Magnus, St. (1206-80). Dominican 
scholastic philosopher, b. Bavaria, one of the 
great mediaeval university teachers and the 
most learned man of his time. St Thomas 
Aaumas was his favourite pupil Took scicn- 
tlttc interest in nature and made notable bo- 
tanical observations. 

Alciblades (c 450-404 no), treacherously killed 
in battle at Melissa, Phrygia, was the celebrated 
Athenian statesman and general, pupil and 
friend of Socrates. 

Alcock, Sir Walter Galpiu, M V.O . Mus. Doc . 

F.R C.O (1861-1947). English musicun. emi- 
nent both as organist and composer of church 
music Ho plavc’d at the (’oroiiations of King 
Edward Vli. King George V and King George 
VI. Organist to Salisbury Cathedral, 191f)- 
47, and Professor of (Jrgan at Royal College 
of Music. 1893-1939 

Alcott, Louisa May (1832-88), American authoress, 
the charm and naturalness of her writings made 
her a favourite among children’s authors, and 
her books arc still read on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Her most famous book. Little Women. 
appeared in 1868 

Alcuin (735-804), scholar and ecclesiastic, was a 
leader of the Carolmgiun Renaissance, His 
works include poems and historical and theo- 
logical writings. 

Aldred (d 1009), a powerful ecclesiastic of the 11th 
century m great favour with the Conqueror, 
whom he crowned. Bishop of Worcester (1044- 
60). and Archbishop of York (1060-1069) 

Alekhine, Dr. (Aljechm) Alexander (1892-1946). 
world chess champion, 1927-35, 1937-40, 

Alembert, Jean le Rond d’ (1717-1783), a Parisian 
mathematician and philosopher who achieved 
great eminence by his numerous scientittc works, 
including the Theory of the Winds and the 
Precession of the Equinoxes 

Alexander ol Hillsborough, Earl, P C , C H (b 
1886). Leader of the Labour peers In House of 
Lords since 1955, Min. of Defence, 1946-50, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 1929-31. 1940-45, 
1945-46. 

Alezandei of Tunis, Field-Marshal Earl, F C . K G . 
GC.B.. O.M.. O.CMG. D S.O. (b 1891). 
Comm. Ist Div. at Dunkirk; C.-in-C, Southern 
Command, 1940-42. G O.C. in Burma. 1942, 
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when he conducted a masterly retreat ; C -in-C. 
Middle East, 1942-43, when he was largely re- 
sponsible for driving the enemy out of North 
Africa, C -in-C. Allied Annies in Italy, 1944; 
and Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean. 
1944-45, when he successfully led a force drawn 
from many different nations. Gov, -Gen of 
Canada. 1946-52; Min. of Defence, 1952-54 

Alexander n. of Russia (1818-1881), succeeded his 
father, the Emperor Nicholas, In 1855. In 1861 
he emancipated 23 millions of serfs. On March 
13. 1881, was assassinated by bombs thrown t>e- 
neath his carnage in St Petersburg by Nihilists, 

Alexander the Great (356-323 b c.). King of 
Macedon, succeeded his father Philip in 336 n c . 
and from the first showed himself fitted for 
mighty military exploits. He conquered in 
turn the Thebans, the Persian Satraps, over- 
threw Darius, overran Syria and Phcenicla, 
possessed himself of all the cities along the 
Mediterranean, conquered Egypt, founded 
Alexandria, and Anally retired upon Babylon, 
where he died eleven days later. 

Alexandra, Queen (1844-1925), d. of Christian IX. 
of Denmark, married to the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Edward VH.) on March 10.1803 
Queen from Jan 22, 1001, to May 6. 1910. 

Alflerl, Count Vittorio (1749-1803), the Italian 
poet, was the author of twenty-one tragedies 
and six comedies. 

Alfonso the Wise (1221-1284), a celebrated King 
of Ledn and Castile, founder of the legal code 
which became the basis of Spanish juris- 
prudence. a liberal patron of literature and 
science, particularly of astronomy, dethroned 
by his son Sancho in 1282. 

Alfred the Great (819-99). king of Wessex, son of 
Aethelwiilf, succeeded his brother as king in 
871 and found himself In conAict with the Danes 
from the outset. After years of effort he won 
decisive battle of Ethandum (Edington), 878 
He prepared for further attacks by the Danes by 
building ships, fortiAcations, and by reorganis- 
mg the militia or fyrd, defensive measures which 
eventually withstood the invading forces Be- 
sides being a great warrior, a very able legislator 
and administrator, he w'as also a man of letters 
and responsible in great measure for the revival 
of English scholarship 

Allenby, Field-Marshal Viscount, G C B . G C.M O . 
G.C V O (1801-1936), brilliant cavalry soldier. 
Served on Western front, 1914-16, commanded 
in Palestine, 1017-18, capturing Jerusalem on 
December 9th, 1917. High Commissioner for 
Egypt, 1919-25. 

Alleyne, Edward (1566-1026). a famous actor, 
contemporary of Shakespeare and founder of 
Dulwich College. 

Alma-Tadema, Sir Lawrence, O.M . R.A (1830- 
1912), the son of a Netherlands notary, he came 
to England in 1869, where he soon made a name 
for himself as a painter of cL-ssical pictures of 
great beauty of colour and delicate design. 

Ampere, Audr6 Marie (1775-1836). French mathe- 
matician who devoted himself to tlie study of 
electricity and inagnetiain. and was the first to 
propoiiml the electro-dynamic theory. 

Amundsen, Captain Roald (1372-1928). Nor- 
wegian explorer, the first to navigate the North- 
west Passage and the Arst to reach the South 
Pole Sailing m the Ashing smack Gjda. he 
negotiated the North-west Passage in the 3 
yeare, 1903-6. In 1911 he sailed south in the 
Fram and reached the Pole on December 1 4th, 
1011. a month before his English rival Scott. 
He failed to complete a flight across the North 
Pole in 1925. but succeeded the next year. He 
lost his life in tiio Arctic while attempting to 
rescue Nobile, who liad crashed In the Italui. 

Anacreon (c. 560-475 no.), the celebrated Greek 
poet whose Odes hold a high place in poetic 
literature. 

Anaxagoras (488-428 b c.), Greek philosopher of 
Ionia who came to Athens 464 b.c. He in- 
spired Pericles and the poet Euripides with his 
great love of science, and is said to have been 
the teacher of Socrates, who. however, differeii 
from him His rational theories outraged 
religious opinion and ho retired to his native 
Asia Minor. 

Anaximander (011-647 b.c.). Greek philosopher of 
Miletus in Asia Minor, pupil of Thales. He w'os 
the first among the Greeks to make geographical 
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maps, and to speculate on the oriicln of the 
heavenly bodies; he Introduced the sun-dial 
from Babylon or Eeypt. 

Andersen. Hans Christian (1805-1875). perhaps the 
most gifted writer of fairy tales the world has 
known. Mit Liva Eventyr (The Story of My 
Life) is as interesting as his fairy tales, which 
include The Ugly Dttckling, The Little Mermaid, 
The Emveror*g New Clothes. The Little Match- 
seller. Bom and died in Denmark. 

Anderson, Elizabeth Garrett, M.D. (1830-1017). one 
of the first English women to enter the medical 
profession. Practised in London for many 
years. In 1908-9 was Mayor of Aldeburgh. her 
native town, and the first woman to be a mayor. 

Andrea del Sarto (1487-1531). This celebrated 
son of a Florentine tailor was one of the great 
Italian artists of his time, known as the “ fault- 
less painter.'* Most of the famous galleries of 
the world contain examples of his magnificent 
fresco and other painting, mainly dealing with 
religious subjects. 

Andr6e, Salomon August (1854-1897), a Swedish 
explorer who attempted in 1897 to reach the 
North Pole by balloon, but. except for a mes- 
sage by pigeon despatched two days after his 
ascent, was not heard of again until in August 
1930 a Norwegian scientific expedition led by 
Dr. Gunnar Horn discovered the remains of 
the Andr6e expedition on White Island. The 
discovery included a log-book, sketch maps 
and the diaries kept by Andr6e. A translation 
of these was published in England in 1981. 

Andrew, Saint, one of the apostles of Jesus, brother 
of Simon Peter, whose festival is observed on 
November 30th. He l^ecame the patron saint 
of Scotland in the eighth century. 

Angelico, Fra (1387-1456), a famous Italian 
painter of religious subjects, mostly in the form 
of frescoes, of which the best examples are at 
Florence. 

Angell, Sir Norman (b. 1874), author and publicist, 
whose works Include The Economic Chaos and 
The Peace Treaty (1919), The Great Illusion 
(1910) and The Money Game (1928). Nobel 
Prize for Peace 1933. 

Angstrdm. Anders Jons (1814-74), Swedish 
physicist, whose life was devoted to the study of 
heat, maijnetlain and spectroscopy, and in all 
three he contributed greatly to scientific know- 
ledge. The unit used for measuring the wave- 
length of light was named Angstrom In his honour 

Anne, Queen (1666-1714), Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland from 1702 to the time of her death, 
was a daughter of James II , and succeeded 
William IIP. her cousin. During her reign 
England, in alliance with Austria, Holland, 
Prussia. Savoy, and Portugal, entered upon 
the War of the Spanish Succession. Anne’s 
reign has been called the Augustan Age of 
Britain because of the many eminent men of 
letters who flourished during that period She 
was the last of the Stuarts to occupy the British 
throne. The most important domestic event 
of her reign waa the passing of the Act of Union 
with Scotland in 1707. 

Anouilh, Jean (b. 1910). most successful con- 
temporary playwright In France; writes in the 
French classical tradition of happiness, conflict, 
and suffering. Several plays have been trans- 
lated into English, including RomAo et Jeannette 
(Fading Mansion), Eurydtee (Point of Departure). 

V Invitation au Chdteau (King Hound the 
Moon), and he has made a number of films, 
including M. Vincent and Pattes BUinches. 

Anselm St. (1033-1109). Archbishop of Canter- 
»bury, was a native of Aosta, and succeeded 
Lanfranc as English Primate. He was in serious 
conflict with William Rufus on the question of 
ecclesiastical rights, and for a time suffered 
exile. Under Henry I , he regained power, 
makipg a compromise with that monarch which 
enabled him to carry on his theological work in 
comparative harmony . He died at Canterbury, 
and was canonised in 1494, his day being 
celebrated in ttie Roman Church on April 2l8t. 

Anson, George, 1st Baron (1697-1762), a navigator 
of great eminence, whose Voyage round the 
World is still a ixipular book of adventure. 
He won many victories, obtained a peerage, 
rose to full Admiral’s rank in the Navy, and 
eerved two terms as First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Antoninus Pius (86-101). Emperor of Ptome from 
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A D. 138 to 161, the successor of Hadrian. He 
governed with ability and his reign brought 
peace and prosperity to the empire. It was 
during his reign that the wall between the Forth 
and Clyde was built. 

Antouius Marcus or Mark Antony (e. 83-30 b.c.). 
celebrated Roman Triumvir and General; a 
warm supporter of Ceesar; but engaged in 
intrigues after the latter's death, and was 
opposed by Brutus and Cassius. His associa- 
tion with the Egyptian Queen Cleopatra is the 
subject of Shakespeare’s play. Committed 
suicide after defeat by Octavian. 

Antony. St. (or Anthony) (c. 261-366), was a 
native of Upper Egypt, and according to his 
own account spent much time in conflict with 
the devil. He is one of the best-known saints 
of the Roman calendar, and his festival is on 
January 17th. He was believed to give relief 
to those who appealed to him when suffering 
IVom erysipelas, from which tradition the name 
St Anthofiy's Fire is given to the disease. 

Apelles, Greek painter, the most celebrated of 
antiquity, who flourished in the 4th century 
B o. at the time of Alexander the Great. His 
most famous pictures, which have not survived, 
are of Alexander wielding the thunderbolts of 
Zeus and of Aphrodite rising from the sea. 

Appert, Nicholas (1752-1841), sometimes known os 
Francois Appert. invented the method of 
preserving animal and vegetable foods by means 
of hermetically sealed cans or tins. He had no 
scientific training, but his painstaking work and 
countless experiments bore the mark of a true 
scientist. His revolutionary methods paved 
the way for the creation of a vast world industry 
which cans millions of tons of food a year, 

Appleton, Sir Edward Victor, G.B.E.. K.C.B . 
DSc.. F.RS. (b. 1892), physicist. From 1020 
worked under Rutherford at Cambridge. His 
researches into the propagation of wireless 
waves led to a great advance in this branch of 
science. Awarded Nobel Prize for Physics in 
1947. Pres. Brit Ass . 1953. 

Apollonius of Perga (fl 220 b.c.), Greek mathema- 
tician of the Alexandrian school, remembered 
for his conic sections, introduced the terms 
ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola. 

Apollonius Rhodius (fl. 2.50 b c ), scholar and poet 
of Alexandria and Rhodes, librarian at Alex- 
andria. He wrote on the text of Homer and la 
remembered for his epic Argonautica about the 
Argonaut heroes, 

Aquinas, Thomas, Saint (c. 1225-74), chief 

scholastic philosopher whose system was ruled 
by Leo XIII in 1879 to be the official t’atholic 
philosophy. He was greatly inlluenced by 
Aristotle The most important of his works are 
Svrnna contra Gentiles and Sumna theologica. 

Arago, Dominique Francois Jean (1786-1853). 
French astronomer and physicist, remembered 
for his discoveries iu electiomagnetism and 
optics 

Archer, Frederick James (“ Fred ”) (1857-1886), a 
favourite Jockey for several years, winner of many 
leading races, his first Derby falling to liira in 
1877. Rode 2,748 winners during his turf career. 

Archimedes (287-212 n.c.), Greek mathematician, 
physicist, and inventor, to whom we are in- 
debted for his discoveries in mechanics (notably 
the lever), hydrostatics (floating bodies), and for 
the invention of the famous Archimedean screw 
lie lived most of his life in Syracuse, and was 
killed there during the siege by the Romans 
under Marcellus. 

Argand, Almd (1765-1803). inventor of the lamp 
bearing his name, which for the first time 
introduced a current of air to permeate and 
increase the power of the flame, by using a 
chimney glass and circular wick. He was a 
Swiss physician. 

Ariosto, Ludovico (1474-1533), one of the most 
celebrated of the Italian poets, author of Orlando 
Funoso. Besides this famous epic he wrote 
many comedies, satires, and poems. 

Aristeldes (or Aristides), a Greek w'rlter. and founde 
of the school of prose romance; flourished in 
the 2nd century d o. His Milesian Tales are 
among the most celebrated works of fiction. 

Aristides (530-467 b.c.) the Athenian general, was 
of noble descent, and first achieved fame at the 
battle of Marathon. 490 b.c. He waa renowned 
no loss for his valour than for his scrupulous 
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honesty and a desire to do justice to others; 
hence he was sumamed “ the Just." 

Aristippus (c. 435-360 b.o.). founded the Cyrcnaic 
school of philosophy, which taught tnat sensual 
pleasure was the only happiness. He was a 
native of Gyrene, In Africa, but became a pupil 
of Socrates, and settled in Athens. 

Aristophanes (c. 444-c. 385 b.g.) was one of the 
foremost Athenian play-wnters and the greatest 
of the Greek comic poets. lie is said to have 
composed fifty-four plays in all. Eleven of 
these only have survived. They ore full of 
satire, and deal unsparingly with the people 
and institutions of his time. 

Aristotle (384-322 b c.), Greek philospher, pupil of 
Plato, after whose death in 347 he left Athena 
to become tutor to the young prince Alexander 
of Macedon. Subsequently at Athena he 
established his famous school in the garden 
known as the Lyceum, where he lectured in the 
j>€ripato<t (cloister) which gave it its name 
Leripatetic. He took the whole field of know- 
ledge as his subject, giving it unity, and providing 
a philosophy which held its own for 2,000 years 

Arkwright, Sir Richard (1732-1792). was a native 
of Preston, and m early life a barber and 
travelling hairdealer. Booming interested m 
mechanical problems, he set hunself the task 
of inventing an improved cotton-splnnmg 
machine. Hargreaves’ spinmng-jenny was then 
the leading machine, but the yam it produced 
could only be used for weft; it was not com- 
pact enough for warp threads. Arkwright 
therefore experimented until, by ndoptmg an 
arrangement of rollers that moved with different 
velocities, he succeeded in perfecting his “ spm- 
nmg-frame.” which successfully produced a yarn 
that could be used for warp as well as for weft. 
He took out his first patent in 1769. and enter- 
ing into partnership with Mr. Jehediah Strutt, 
of Derby, became a manufacturer on a large 
scale, in 1771 establishing the first spiiiuing- 
mlU worked by water-power 

Arne, Dr. Thomas Augustine (1710-1778), English 
composer of considerable merit and of great 
popularity in his day. He composed numerous 
ballad operas, and at Drury Lane. Covent 
Garden, and Vauxhall organised the chief per- 
formances for long periods. His best-known 
opera was A riax£Taxs. and his most popular songs 
were Rule, Britannia ' and Where the Bee Sucks. 

Arnold, Matthew (1822-1888), son of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, achieved a high reputation as poet and 
critic. As the propouiider of the principles of 
” sweetness and light.” as well as by his grace- 
ful verse, he secured a high place amongst the 
literary men of the Victorian era 

Arnold, Thomas, D.D. (1795-1842), headmaster 
of Rugby from 1828 to his death. His Influence 
at Rugby was such as to give that institution a 
supreme position among English public schools. 
A man of intense spiritual feeling, of a sym- 
pathetic and lovable nature, yet posse&sed of 
all the necessary attributes of scholarship, he 
was greatly esteemed and venerated. 

Arrhenius, Svante August (1C69-1927). Swedish 
chemist, one of the founders of modern physical 
chemistry. Received 1903 Nobel Prize for 
originating the theory of electrolytic dissocia- 
tion (ionisation) Director of the Nobel Insti- 
tute. 190.5-27. 

Arrol, Sir William (1839-1913), well-known con- 
tractor and engineer, whose firm built the Tay, 
Forth, and London Tower Bridges as well as the 
Manchester Ship Canal. Originally a piecer m 
a cotton-mill, and later a working blacksmith 

Artaxerxes was the name borne by several ancient 
Persian kings, some of whom achieved great dis- 
tinction. The first Artaxerxes was the son of 
Xerxes, and reigned from 464 n.o. for 40 years; 
he was succeeded by Darius II. (424-404 b c ), 
who in turn was followed by Artaxerxes II., 
who reigned until 358. Artaxerxes HI. the last 
to bear the name, was a cruel and treacherous 
man and was poisoned in 338. 

Arthur, fabled Celtic warrior of c. a.d 600. the first 
reference to whom is in the 9th-cent. chronicle 
of Nennius, who speaks of his 12 victorious 
battles against the invading Saxons. His 
legend developed into a vast literature in 
mediaeval times, which was welded together by 
Sir Thomas Mallory in his great work Morte 
d* Arthur. 


Amndal, Thomas, Arcdibishop of Canterbury (1353- 
1414), in the reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV. 
previously Bishop of Ely and Archbishop of 
York, and for a time Lord CHiancellor. An 
active politician and bitter enemy of heresy. 

Ashfleld, Lord, P.C. (1874-1948), President Board 
of Trade, 1916-19; M.P. Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1916-20; appointed first Chairman of the 
London Passenger Transport Board created in 
1033. 

Aske, Robert, the leader of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, directed against the Reformation; exe- 
cuted 1537. 

Asoka (273-232 B o.). Emperor of India (c 255- 
c. 237 B c ). and the most powerful ruler of his 
time, his Empire extending from the Himalayas 
to what Is now Madras. He was the first ruler 
to embrace Buddhism and accord it recognition. 
Becoming a Buddhwt (c. 267 b.o.) be turned 
aside in disgust from the thought of his earlier 
military conquests, and attempted by mission- 
ary propaganda to spread Buddhism throughout 
his lands. There are some 35 valuable and 
interesting inscriptions on rocks and pillars, 
etc , mainly of religious or moral import. He 
gave great impetus to Buddhism by organising 
it as the state religion. 

Asquith, Herbert Henry, Ist Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith (1852-1928), Liberal statesman; Home 
Sec. in Gladstone’s 1892-95 government; Clian- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Campbell-Banner- 
man’s government; introduced first provision 
for old-age pensions and succeeded as Prime 
Minister in 1908. which office he held until 1916. 
Resigned leadership of Liberal Party In 1926. 
ULs second wife, Margot (Tennant) Asquith, who 
died m 1045, held a high position in London 
society for her wit and brilbanoe. 

Asser, a Welsh monk of the tenth century, author 
of a remarkable life of King Alfred. 

Astor. John Jacob (1763-1848), the founder of the 
Astor family of millionaires, was a native of 
Heidelberg, and emigrating to America, went 
out to the North-West and began trading La 
furs, soon building up a large fortune, which he 
wisely invested in New York real estate, which 
rapidly mcreased in value. 

Astor, Nancy Witcher, Vicountess, C.H. (b. 1879), 
widow of the 2nd Viscount Astor (1879-1952). 
First woman M P. to take her seat in the House 
of (Ammons, an American by birth. 

Ataturk, Kemal (1881-1938), builder of modem 
Turkey. A fine soldier, he defended the Dar- 
danelles against the British m 1915 and drove 
the Greeks out of Turkey in 1922. President 
of the Turkish Republic, and virtually dictator 
1923^38 

Athanasius, St. (206-373), was Bishop of Alex- 
andria. He silent much of his tune in bitter 
theological controversy, and was driven from 
Alexandria; taking refuge m the desert, he 
wrote numerous letters m support of (Christian 
doctrine, and under Julian was recalled to 
Alexandria. The Athanaslan creed Is supposed 
to reflect his belief. 

Athelstan (895-940), grandson of Alfred the Great, 
was crowned King of England in 025, and was 
the first ruler of all England. 

Atherstone, William Guy bon (1813-08). South 
African geologist and an originator of the South 
African diamond Industry. He drew attention 
to the possibility of diamonds near Kimberley 
and in 1867 identified a crystal found near the 
Vaal River, thus helping to start mining de- 
velopment. W’as for many years a member 
of the Cape Parliament. 

AUila (406-453), King of the Huns, was a warlike 
leader, who achieved many conquests over the 
Roman forces, committing great ravages and 
laying large tracts of country waste. He 
marched through Germany and Gaul, and died 
as he was preparing for another Invasion of Italy. 

Attlee, Clement Richard, let Earl, O.M., K.G.. P C.. 
C.H. (b. 1883), Prime Minister in two succesaivo 
Labour Governments, 1946-51, served as 
Deputy Prime Mmlster to Mr. Cliurchill. 1942- 
45. He was educated at Halleybury and Uni- 
versity Coll.. Oxford. Called to the Bar in 
1005; tutor and lecturer in social science at the 
London School of Economics. 1013-23. Be- 
came Mayor of Stepney in 1010. Labour M P. 
for Limehouse in 1022, and Parliamentary 
Leader of the Labour Party, 1035-55. During 
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his Premiership the welfare society wcus estab- 
lished and the freedom and independence of 
India granted. Iletired in 1955: earldom con- 
ferred. His writings include an autobiography. 

As it Havvened (1964), and Empire into Com- 
monwealth (1960). 

Auber, Daniel Francois Esprit (1782-1871). a dis- 
tinguished French composer of light operas. 
Masaniello, Fra Diavolo, Le Domino Noir, etc. 

Auohinleck, Field-Marshal Sir Claude J. E.. G C.B.. 
G.C.I.E., D.S.O. (b. 1884). Indian Army officer 
who was C.-in-C. Middle East, 1941-42, and the 
last British C.-in-C. in India. 1943-40. 

Auden, Wystan Hugh (b. 1907), influential poet 
and dramatist, b in England, naturalised 
American. Succeeded C. Day Lewis as Prof, of 
Poetry. Oxford Unlv., 1956-61. 

Auer, Leopold (1845-1030). the famous Hungarian 
violinist and teacher of the violin, among his 
pupils being Mlscha Elman and Jascha Heifetz. 

Augustine, Saint (354-430) the greatest of the 
Latin fathers, bishop of Hippo, b. at Tagaste in 
N. Africa of a pagan father and Christian mother 
(Saint Monica). He ranks high as a philosopher 
and his Influence on Christianity has been second 
only to that of St. Paul. He was a voluminous 
writer, the most Important works liemg his 
Confessions, the City of God, On the Trimly, and 
On the Work of Monks. 

Augustine ot Canterbury, Saint (d c 605). the 
Roman Benedictine missionary monk who was 
sent to Britain by Gregory the Great in 597 to 
convert the English peoples to Christianity 
He became the lirst archbishop of Canterbury. 

Augustus, Caius Octavlanus (63 hc.-a.d. 14), 
Roman emperor, succeeded Julius Caesar After 
a triumvirate of twelve years, in which he was 
associated with Mark Antony and Lepidus, he 
became supreme ruler and for forty-flve years 
exercised a benctlcont and powerful sway. He 
was a devoted patron of Horace and Virgil. 

Aurelius. Marcus Antoninus. See Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. 

Auriol, Vincent (b. 1884), French politician. 
Voted against surrender m 1940, was interned 
and escaped to London in 1943. President of 
the French National Assembly, 1946, and of the 
Fourth Republic. 1947-54. 

Aurungzlb (1618-1707), the last of the Great 
Moguls, Emperors of Hindustan; succeeded 
his father Shah Jehan in 1G5S and reigned until 
his death. He was a ruler of ability, and 
greatly extended his empire by conquest, but his 
zeal for Mohammedanism aroused the hatred of 
the Hindus, and when he died the disruption 
of the vast Mogul territory followed rapidly. 

Austen, Jane (1775-1817), author of Emma, 
Mansfield Park, NorthauQer Abbey, Persuasion, 
Pnde and Prejudice, and Sense and Sensibility 
Though confining herself to the personal rela- 
tions of the English middle classes, she combined 
artistry, accuracy, imaginative power, satiric 
hmnour. sense, and genuine feeling with the 
ability to create a vast range of living charac- 
ters. and is often considered the most perfect 
English novelist. 

Austin, Ist Baron, K.B.E (1866-1941). was the 
well-known English motor manufacturer. He 
was the pioneer of the small car — the 7-horse- 
power car — which he put on the market in 1921. 

Avenzoar (Ibn Zuhr) (c. 1090-1162), a Moslem 
physician, bom in Seville, the greatest of his 
time His chief work was the Tasir. 

Averrods (Ibn Rushd) (1120-98), Arab philosopher 
and medical writer, born in Cdrdova, last and 
most famous thinker of Moslem Spain. He 
studied philosophy, theology, mathematics, 
medicine, and iurispmdence. Hla greatest 
works are his commentaries on Aristotle. He 
was a friend of Avenzoar. 

Avicenna (980-1037) of Bokhara. Arab philoso- 
pher and physician whose Canon of Medicine 
had an cnomious influence on mediaeval Europe. 

Avogadro, Amedeo (1776-1856), Italian physicLst. 
remembered for his hypothesis, since known as 
Avogadro’s*Law. that equal volumes of gases 
under identical conditions of temperature and 
pressiu-o contain the same number ot molecules. 

Avon, Earl of. (See Eden, R. Anthony.) 

Ayrton, William Edwirf, F.R.S. (1847-1908). 
English electrical engineer, inventor of a number 
of electrical measuring instruments. His first 
wife, Matilda Chaplin Ayrton (1846-83). was one 
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of the flrst woman doctors and his second wife, 
Hertha Ayrton (1854-1923), became known lor 
her scientific work on the electric arc and sand 
ripples and for her work for woman suffrage. 

Azikiwe, Rt. Hon. Nnamdi. LL.D. (b. 1004), 
l*res. of the Nigerian Senate since 1960. 

B 

Baber or Babar (Zahlr ud-dln-Mohomet) (1483- 
1530), founder of the Mogul dynasty which ruled 
Northern India for three centuries, and a 
deacemlant of Tamerlane. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian (1085-1760). Born at 
Ei^nach, Germany, he became one of the great- 
est composers in history and has been called the 
father of modem music. During his appoint- 
ment as organist at the Thomaskirchc, Leipzig, 
he composed all his great devotional music, in- 
cluding the wonderful St. Matthew Passion, The 
Passion according to St John and the Mass in B 
Minor. " His incessant labour affected his eyes, 
and in 1749 he became totally blind. His 
family was connected with music for seven 
generations, of which his was the fifth 

Bach, Carl Philipp Elmanuel (1714-88), tiiird son 
of Johann Seba.stian Bach He is important in 
the history of music as founder ot the symphony 
and sonata. 

Backhaus, VVllhelm (b. 1884), German pianist, 
recognised as one of the most gifted, especially 
in the interpretation of tlie great cla.ssical and 
romantic concertos. Professor of the Piano at 
the Royai College of Music. Manchester. 1905 

Bacon, Francis, Lord Verulaiii, and Viscount 
St. Albans (1561-1620), was one of the greatest 
of English philosophers and statesmen, who was 
Attorney -General to Elizabeth, and under 
James I became Lord Chancellor His 
political career was tarnished by certain acts 
of corruption, for which he paid the penalty, 
but his writings were marked by keen insight, 
brilliancy of language, and a depth ot thought 
which place them m the first rank of plnlo- 
Bopblcal literature. Uis Novum Organum and 
his Essays arc splendid monuments ot learning 
and wisdom. 

Bacon, Roger (1214-1294), the Franciscan friar, 
was a man of remarkable gifts, of great learning 
and inventive povrer In an age of darkness he 
was the flrst to insist on the importance of 
experiment and can claim the title of founder 
of experimental science Optics, explosives, 
engines, mechanical flight came within the range 
of his researches. The invention of gunpowder 
has been attributed to him, but without ade- 
quate evidence. For a long time he was looked 
upon as an alchemist and sorcerer, though of 
late bis discoveries have been more liuly 
appreciated. 

Baden-PoweU, Lt.-Gen. Lord, O M.. GCMG, 
G G V O . K C B. (1857-1941), brilliant cavalry 
soldier, famous for his defence of Mafekmg m 
the South African War. Foim<led the organisa- 
tion of Boy Scouts (1908) and Girl Guides (1910^ 
to promote good citizenship in the rising 
generation Chief Scout of the World. 1921-4 1 

Baer, Karl Ernst von (1792-1870), Estonian biolo- 
gist, founder of the science of embryology, and 
discoverer of the mammalian ovum. 

Baffin, William (1584-1622), navigator and 
explorer who in 1016 discovered the bay which 
separates the north-east coast of British North 
America from Greenland, which bears his name 

Bagehot, Walter (1826-77), English economist 
and Journalist. Editor of the Economist, 1860- 
77 Wrote three books of lasting importance 
The English Constitution, 1867, Physics and 
Politics, 1872, and Ijombard Street, a description 
of the Money Market. 1873. He was among the 
first to advocate the creation of Life Peers to. 
strengthen the House of Lords, 

Baird, John Logie (1888-1940). Scottish television 
pioneer; inventor of the televisor and the 
nocto visor. 

Baker, Sir Benjamin, K.C.B.. K.C.M.G.. F.R.S. 
(1840-1907). an eminent engineer. He was con- 
sulting engineer to the Egyptian Government 
for the Aswan Dam, joint engineer with Sir 
John Fowler 'of the Forth Bridge, and engineer 
of the Central London Tube Railway. 

Baker, Sir Herbert, K.C.I.E., R.A. (1862-1946) 
was an eminent architect who designed the 
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Bank of England, llhodes House, Oxford, and, 
with the late Sir E. Lutyens, New Delhi. 

Bakst. Won (1868-1924). Russian painter who 
designed scenery and costumes for the Russian 
Ballet of Serge Diaglulev. 

Balboa, Vasco Nufiex de (1475-1517), Spanish ex- 
plorer. who was the first European to set eyes 
upon the Pacific Ocean. As a discoverer he 
ranks second only to Columbus. 

Baldwin ol Bewdley, 1st Earl, K.G.. P C. (1867- 
1947) (os Mr. Stanley Baldwin) was the leading 
Conservative politician between the two world 
wars and Prime Minister. 1923-24, 1924-29. and 
1935-37. 

Balewa, Alhajl Sir Abubakar Tatawa, K B.E. (b. 
1912), Prime Min of the Federation of Nigeria 
since independence, Oct 1960. 

Balfour, Arthur James, Earl ol, K.G., O M . P.C. 
(1848-1930). statesman, scholar, and philoso- 
pher. Entered Parliament as a Conservative m 
1874. Prune Minister. 1902-5. He also served 
as First Lord of the Admiralty under AsQulth 
and as Foreign Secretary under Lloyd George. 
His most notable action was issuing the Balfour 
Declaration on Palestine 

Balliol, John de, English baron whose widow 
in 1269 founded the college at Oxford which 
liears his name Fought for Henry HI. against 
Simon de Montfort. Died in exile in 1269. 

Bahol, John (1249-1315). son of the above, com- 
peted with Robert Bruce for the Scottish throne, 
and Edward I. decided in his favour Only 
reigned foiu: years, when Edward deposed him, 
(omnntting liim to the Tower, and finally 
banished him from the country. He retired to 
Normandy His son, Edward Baliol, recovered 
his father’s kingdom in 1332. and was upheld by 
lOdward III whilst very unpopular by reason of 
his having given up the south of Scotland to 
I ho English He renounced Ins title and throne 
in 1356, and retired to England on an annuity. 

Ball, John (d. 1381), English priest and a leader 
of the Peasants’ Revolt, after which he was 
excuted Author of the couplet When Adam 
dell ed, and Eve span. Who was then ttie gentleman^ 

Balzac, Honor6 do (1799-1850), one of the greatest 
of French novelists, and the author of over 
eighty novels to which he gave the covering 
title of La Coin/d'ie Uumame, depicting the 
appetites and passions of the new social class 
born of the revolution and Napoleon 

Bampton, John (1689-1751), an eminent divine, 
who founded the Oxford Bampton Dhinity 
lectures 

Bancroft, Sir Squire (1841-1920), one of the liest- 
known actor-managers of the later Victorian 
period 

Bandaranaike, Hon. Solomon West Ridgway Dias, 
BA (1899-1959). Socialist Prune Min of 
(''eylori from 19.56 until liis assassination in 1950 
nis widov/, Mrs Sinmawo Bandaranaike. be- 
came Prime Mm in .Inlv 1960 when the Sn 
lAanka Freedom Party w.is returned to power. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, Bt . F R.S (1743-1820), was 
president of the Royal Society for upwards of 
forty years. As a naturalist he w..,s one of the 
most eminent men of Ins time, and encouraged 
science in every form When Captain Cook 
made Ins voyage to the South Seas in 1768. Sir 
Joseph accompanied him for the purpose of ob- 
serving the transit of Venus. He left very valu- 
able botanical collections to the British Museum. 

Bannister, Dr. Roger Gilbert, C.B.E. (b. 1929), 
British athlete who set up a new world and 
British record for the mile at Oxford on May 6. 
1954, m 3 rnin 59-4 sec., the first mile ever run 
in imder 4 mm 

Banting, Sli- Frederick Grant, K B.E., M.C , D Sc . 
M.D.. F.R S (1891-1041). Canadian physician 
and discoverer of insulm. Prof, of Medical Re- 
search, Toronto University. 1923-41. 

Bantock, Sir Granville, Mus. Doc.(1808-104a). Pro- 
fessor of Music at Birmingham University 1908- 
34. Chairman of 'Irlnlty CoU ol Music, London, 
lie wrote songs, orchestral music, and much 
choral music. 

Barbirolli, Sir John, F.R.A.M. (b. 1899), Con- 
ductor of the HaU6 Orchestra since 1943. 
Relinquished post as permanent conductor in 
Sept. 1958. to become principal conductor. Suc- 
ceeded Toscanim as conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. 1937-42. 

Borbarossa (Red Beard), name given to Frederick I 
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(c. 1122-90), greatest of the mediaeval Holy 
Roman emperors who struggled (1159-77) to 
free the Empire from the domination of the 
Pope. The two brothers who were Barbary 
pirates also had this name: UniJ (c. 1482-1618) 
was killed by the Spaniards, and I^alreddln (c. 
1482-1646) conquered Tunis for the Turks In 
1 534 and died in Constantinople. 

Barbiisse, Henri (1874-1935). noted French author 
and wTlter of the famous war novel Le Feu, 
which Is one of the most remarkable and realistic 
of all war books, and portrays In a starkly vivid 
way the experience of the common soldier. 

Barker, Dame Lilian. D B.E. (1874-1955). gover- 
nor of the Borstal Institution for Girls at Ayles- 
burv. 1923-35. Ass Comm of Prisons, 1936-43. 

Bamardo, Dr. Thomas John (1845-1905), the 
founder of the well-known homes for orphan- 
waifs, for some forty years devoted himself 
to the protection, education and advancement 
of destitute children. 

Barrie, Sir James Matthew, Bt. O.M. (1860-1937). 
popular Scottish author and playwright. 
Among his novels are A Window in Thrnms and 
The Little Minister, while his plays include 
Oualitv Street, The Admirable Crichton, Lear 
Brutus, Mary Rose, Shall We join the Ladies^ 
and the children’s classic, Feter Fan. Uis work 
IS clever and entertaining and is tinged with 
mysticism. 

Barrow, Isaac (1630-1677), a famous divine, 
ni.athematician, Greek scholar, and tutor of Sir 
Isaac Newton. His “ Sermons ” are amongst 
the finest in the language 

Barry, Sir Charles, R A. (1795-1860), architect of 
the Houses of Parliament at Westminster which 
took twenty years to build Knighted In 1852, 
and buried in Westminster Abliey. His son ■ 

Barry, Sir John Wolle Wolfe-, K C.B . F.R S, 
(1836-1018), an eminent engineer, designed and 
carried out some of the most prominent under- 
takings of the time, including Barry Dock and 
Tower Bridge. 

Bnrtok, Bela (1881-1945), Hungarian composer 
and musician. Early compositions infiuenced 
by Brahms and Liszt. From an early age 
deeply interested In folk-song which Inspired 
him in his researches into Hungarian and 
Rmnanlan peasant music. His compositions 
include string quartets, violin sonatas, con- 
certos, orchestral music, a ballet and an opera, 
and a collection of over 7,000 melodies Pro- 
fessor at Budapest Conservatory, 1907-12, 
when he retired into private life as a result of 
the opposition his comporltlons aroused 

Bartolommeo, Fra (1409-1517), the distinguished 
Florentine painter and friend of Savonarola, at 
whose death he became a monk. 

Bartolozzi, Francesco, R A (c. 1728-1815). a 
Florentme engraver who came to England in 
1764. and for many years was engaged upon 
engravings, of which he jiroduced an enormous 
number, many of them of great artistic merit 
and highly valued by collectors to-day 

Baruch, Bernard Mannes (b 1870). American 
economist. Assisted U S Government in both 
world wars, and in 1946 was chairman of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 

BashkirtsefI, Marie (1860-84), Russian painter and 
writer of a famous autobiographical diary. 

Bassl, Agostlno (1773-1860), Italian amateur 
mlcroscopist who first suggested that Infectious 
diseases might be caused by the Invasion of the 
body by micro-organisms. 

Bates, Herbert Einest (b 1905), novelist and short- 
story writer Author of Fair Stood the Wind 
for France, The Bride Comes to Evensford, 
The Furple Flam, and Jacaranda Tree. 

Batten, Jean Gardner, C.B E (b. 1009). the 
famous New Zealand airwoman who made 
aviation history by her record solo flight from 
England to Australia m 1934. 

Baudelaire, Charles Pierre (1821-67), French poet 
of startling originality and great sensitivity, 
liest known for his book of verse Les Fleurs du 
Mai, also a brilliant critic He was inofdin- 
ately attached to his mother and allowed his life 
to be ruined by poverty, despair, and Ul-health. 

Bax, Sir Arnold Edward Trevor, K C V.O.. 
F.R.C.M.. F R.A.M. (? 883-1953). Master of the 
King’s Muaick, 1942-52; Master of the Queen’s 
Mustek, 1952-53. His work bicludea numerous 
piano compositions, songs, and chamber works. 
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Baxter, Richard (1615-91). a ^eat Nonconformist 
divine, remarkable for the ability and boldness 
of his writings. His SainVa Everlaatino Real is 
a masterpiece. 

Bayard, Pierre du Terrail, Chevalier de (1475- 
1624). a French knight of exemplary conduct 
and remarkable for his chivalry. Fell at the 
Battle of Sesla, and was named “ Le Chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche.” 

Baylls, Lilian Mary, C.H. (d. 1987). manager of the 
Old Vic theatre from 1898 and of Sadler’s Wells 
from 1931. Did great work for the British stage. 

Beaconsfleld, Benjamin DisraeU, Earl ol. K.G. 
P.C. (1804-81). Son of Isaac D’Israeli (or.). 
Statesman and novelist; with Burke (or.) 
exercised most Influence on Conservative politi- 
cal theories. His first novel, Vtvien Orey, 
published when he was only twenty-one, was a 
brilliant success and the author was able to 
enter Society. Comngsbv and Sibyl, published 
twenty years later, helped to rouse the social 
conscience to the evils of Industrial life and of 
the deplorable relations existing between rich 
and poor (the “ two nations "). Disraeli entered 
Parliament in 1837, but had only short periods 
of office before his terms as Prime Minister in 
1868 and 1874-80. The second period was 
marked by the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares, by the conferment on the Queen of the 
title. Empress of India, and by a diplomatic 
triumph at the Congress of Berlin, abroad, and 
by a continuation of measures for social reform, 
at home. He was a gifted orator, the rival and 
antithesis of Gladstone and the friend of Queen 
Victoria, who favoured his policies, honoured 
his wife, and called him “ Dizzy.” 

Beardsley, Aubrey Vincent (1872-98). black-and- 
white artist, whose illustrations in the Yellow 
Book aroused much controversy. 

Beatty, 1st Earl, Admiral of the Fleet, P.C.. G.C.B , 
O.M., G.C.V.O.. D.8.O. (1871-1930). First Sea 
Lord. 1919-27. From 1912 to 1916 Commander 
of Battle Cruiser Squadron. From Nov. 1916 
to 1919 succeeded Lord Jeliicoe as Admiral of 
the main British Fldet. On Aug. 28, 1914, 
fought the German fleet in the Heligoland 
Bight. On May 31. 1916, Lord Beatty with 
his battle cruisers was engaged in a great sea 
tight with the Germans off Jutland, for which he 
was granted £100,000 and au Earldom in 1919. 

Beaumont, Francis (1684-1616), and Fletcher. 
John (1679-1625), joint authors of many plays. 
Including The Maui’s Tragedy and Phxl- 
aater. Beaumont was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and Fletcher interred in St. Saviour’s, 
Southwa^. Thought by some to be authors of 
plays attnbuted to Shakespeare. 

Beaverbrook. Lord, P.C. (b. 1879) (William Max- 
well Altken). British newspaper proprietor and 
politician. A Canadian by birth and a man 
of tremendous energy and will-power, who 
rendered great service as Minister of Aircraft 
Production in the crucial years, 1940-41. His 
papers have sponsored various political cam- 
paigns. notably the Empire Free Trade Move- 
ment.and have achieved a very large circulation. 

Becket, Thomas (1118?-70), saint and martyr. 
Archbishop of Canterbury under Henry II A 
powerful and ambitious prelate who boldly 
supported the authority of the Pope against the 
dictates of the King, and was assassinated in 
(IJanterbury Cathedral December 29th, 1170, 
being canonised two years later. 

Beoquerel, Antoine Henri (1852-1908). French 
physicist who in 1896 discovered radioactivity 
in uranium. Shared with the Curies the 1903 
Nobel Prize in Physics. 

Bede, “ The Venerable ” (673-736), a monk of 
great Influence and ability whose historical 
works cover a great range and are valuable in 
the outline they give of the early history of this 
country 

Beeoham, Sir Thomas. Bt., C.H. (1879-1961). con- 
ductor and impresario. Founded the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra in 1931: introduced 
iaiio Bnglapd the operas of Richard Strauss. 
Russian opdras, and the Diaghilev ballet ; cham- 
pioned the music of Delius. Recognised as one 
of the world’s greatest conductors, especially in 
the interpretation of Mozart and Wagner. Con- 
ductor of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
since 1946. Pub. Frederick Delius biography 
(1959); Memoirs; A Mingled Chime. 


Beecher, Henry Ward (1813-1887). an eminent 
American preacher and lecturer, whose church 
at Brooklyn was for many years the most 
popular in the United States. Brother of Mrs 
H. B. Stowe. 

Beerbohm, Sir Max (1872-1966). brilliant critic and 
caricaturist who contributed to the Saturday 
Review during his “ twelve years’ bondage to 
dramatic criticism ” (1898-1910). 

Beethoven. Ludwig van (1770-1827). one of the 
world’s greatest musicians and composers, bom 
at Bonn of a poor but musical family, his 
father being a tenor singer in the service of the 
electoral prince at Bonn As a child he was 
already remarkable for his playing of the 
harpsichord and violin and for his power of 
extemporization. Some of his compositions, 
sonatas, songs and pianoforte variations were 
published when he was only 13. At 17 he 
visited Vienna and played before Mozart who 
promptly recognised his genius. When he was 
about' 30 he began to suffer from the worst 
malady that could possibly have befallen him; 
he became deaf. He faced his fate with 
indomitable courage and perhaps more than 
any other artist continued to develop until ho 
reached the loftiest pinnacle of musical fame. 
Between the years 1805 and 1808, Beethoven 
composed some of his greatest works- the 
oratorio Mount of Olives, the opera Fvielio, and 
the Pastorale and Eroica symphonies besides a 
number of concertos, sonatas and songs. He 
composed four overtures to Fidelio at different 
periods; Leonore No. 2 (1805). Leonore No. 3 
(1806), Leonore No. 1 (1807) and Fideho (1814). 
The Maas in C was first perfomied in 1810 and 
the Maas in D was written between the years 
1819 and 1822 The symphonies, nine m 
number, rank as the greatest ever written and 
the pianoforte sonatas and string quartets are 
unequalled in beauty. He died at Vienna at 
the age of 56. 

Behring, Emil von (1854-1917), German bacteri- 
ologist and father of the science of immunology. 
Awarded Nobel Prize in 1901. 

Behring. Vitus (1680-1741), Danish navigator who 
entered the Russian service and in 1728 dis- 
covered Behring’s Strait, afterwards being 
wrecked on Behring’s Island, where he died. 

Belisarius (506-665), famous Roman general under 
Justinian. His defeats of the Goths and Van- 
dals, and of the Persians were great achieve- 
ments. 

Bell, Alexander Graham, LL.D , Ph D., D.Sc., 
M.D. (1847-1922), bom in Edinburgh, went to 
America in 1870, became Professor of Physio- 
logy m Boston University. In 1876 exhibited 
an invention which was developed into the tele- 
phone. Invented the photophone, and devoted 
much attention to the education of deaf-mutes. 

BeU, Gertrude Margaret Lowthlan, C.B.E (1868- 
1926), the ” uncrowned Queen of Arabia.” was 
a famous traveller m the East, especially in 
Arabia. 

Bellamy. Edward (1850-1898). American journalist 
and author of Looking Backward, a utopian 
novel in which be foretells of many changes that 
have since come to pass. 

Bellini, a celebrated family of Venetian painters of 
the Early Renaissance Jacopo (c. 1400-70) and 
his two sons Gentile (14-29-1507), whose works 
include the Adoration of the Magi (National 
Gallery), and Giovanni (c. 1429-1516), the most 
important painter of the 15th cent . brother-in- 
law of Mantegna, and teacher of Giorgione and 
Titian. 

Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-35). Italian operatic com- 
poser; born in Sicily, the son of an organist. 
His graceful vocal melodies were much admired 
by his friend Chopin and he enjoyed successes 
in Paris and London. His best -known operaa 
are I Capuleti ed i Montecchi, La Sonnambula. 
Norma, and I Puritani. 

Belloc, (Joseph) Hilaire (Pierre) (1870-1953). a 
writer of great versatility whose works include 
The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, The Path to 
Rome, Hills and the Sea, Cautionary Tales, and 
historical studies of Danton, Rob^lerre and 
Richelieu. 

Belzoni, Giovanni Battista (1778-1823). a re- 
nowned explorer of Egypt who settled in Eng- 
land at the beginning of the 19th century. 
After a precarious existence began to turn bis 
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attention to hydraulic experiments, and went 
to Egypt with a view to getting the Govern- 
ment to sanction a scheme of his for raising 
the water of the Nile. He was then attracted 
to the study of Egyptian antiquitfes, and 
engaged in highly successful researches. 

Benedict. St. (c 480- r.543). b. at Nursla near 
Spoleto, in Umbria: founded twelve monas- 
teries. and the Order of Benedictine Monks, at 
Monte Cassino. near Naples. Here he wrote his 
celebrated Rule, a imique document of wide 
application. (See Monasticism. J30). 

Benes, Dr. Elduard (1834-1948). Czechoslovak 
statesman : co-founder with Thomas Masaryk of 
the Czech Republic: Foreign Minister. 1918-36. 
and President 1036-38 and 1940-48. An all- 
party ministry was overthrown by a communist 
roup d'etat in February 1948. and Benes. in 
failing health, resigned the Presidency in June, 
dying in September. 

Benavente y Martinez, Jacinto (1866-1954). one of 
the greatest of Spanish dramatists. Author of 
Los Intereses Creados and other famous plays. 
Nobel Prizewimier, 1922. 

Ben-Gurlon. David (b. 1886). Zionist leader. 
Educated at Istanbul Umverslty. Helped to 
organise the Jewish Legion in 1918, and was 
prominently connected with the Labour move- 
ment in Palestine In between the world wars. 
Prime Minister of Israel since 1948. 

Bennett, Elnoch Arnold (1867-1931). author and 
joiumahst. His stones of the Pottery Towns, 
where he was brought up, are of high merit. 
The Old Wives’ Tales, Clayhanoer. and Hilda 
Lessways are among his most successful novels. 
He also wrote plays. Including Milestones, The 
Great Adventure, and Mr. Frohack. 

Bennett, James Gordon (1841-1918). proprietor 
of the Flew York Herald, and a famous yachts- 
man and motorist. He sent out Stanley on the 
expedition which resulted in the finding of 
Livingstone. 

Bennett. Sir William Stemdale (1816-1875), 
English composer best known for his oratorio 
The Woman of Samaria. Schumann pro- 
nounced him to be '* a thorough Englishman, a 
glorious artist, and a beautiful and poetic soul ” 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-18:32), the founder of the 
school of political philosophy, the tenets of 
which were extended by John Stuart Mill. 
His works on Government, Usury, and The 
Fnncivles of Morals and Politics, expound the 
Utilitarian system with great lucidity. 

Bentley, Richard (1662-1742), an eminent classical 
scholar and critic, for long Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, He was a formidable 
controversialist and did pioneer work in textual 
criticism 

Benz, Karl (1844-1929). German engineer whose 
motor car produced in 1885 was one of the first 
to be driven by an inwmal-combustion engine. 

B^ranger, Jean Pierre de (1780-1857). was the 
most popular song writer that France has pro- 
duced. His songs were often written to serve 
some passing political purpose, and were in- 
variably in harmony with popular sentiment. 

Bereslord, William Carr Beresford, Viscount (1768- 
1854). British General. Participated in capture 
of Cape (^lony and of Buenos Aires. Re- 
organised Portuguese Army. Master-General 
of Ordnance in Wellington administration. 

Berg, Alban (1886-1935), Austrian composer 
whose best known work is the three-act opera 
Wozzeck, based upon a drama by BQchuer iq.v.), 
which become a modern classic. 

Bergson, Henri Louis (1869-1941), French philo- 
sopher, exponent of the theory of vitalism and 
the life force. Member of French Academy. 
1941: Nobel Prize for Literature, 1927. Author 
of Matter and Memory (1896) and Creative 
Evolution (1907). 

B6riot, Charles Auguste de (1802-70). Belgian 
violinist, whose first wife was the great operatic 
contralto Mallbran. His son Charles Wilfrid de 
B6rlot (1833-1914) was a fine pianist and the 
teacher of Ravel. 

Berkeley, George, D.D.. Bishop of Cloyne (1685- 
1763), the propounder of the philosophy that the 
only things that are real are our Ideas of what 
is presented to our senses. In support of this 
philosophy he wrote several works of great 
ingenuity of argument, chief amongst them 
being bis Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher. 


Berlin, Irving (b. 1888), American composer of 
popular songs, and the pioneer of both rag- 
time and Jazz music: his songs including Alex- 
ander’s Rao-time Band, Always, What’U I Hot 
were the beginning of popular jazz. 

Berlioz. (Louis) Hector (1803-69). composer, born 
in 8 E. France, the son of a country doctor: 
eccentric, highly-endowed, he was the greatest 
figure m the French romantic movement. His 
outst anding dramatic works are La Damnation 
de Faust and the RorrUo et Juliette symphony. 
His first wife was an Irish actress. Harriet 
Bmithson, for whom he formed a romantic 
attachment while she was appearing in Shake- 
spearean parts in Rome. 

Bemadotte, Count Folks (1805-1948). nephew of 
the late King Gustav of Sweden. As head of 
the Swedish Red Cross arranged for the ex- 
change of prisoners In the second world war. 
In April 1945. he was the intermediary through 
whom Himmler attempted to capitulate. 
Appointed United Nations mediator for Pales- 
tine in 1947 and brought about a truce between 
the Arabs and Jews, but was assassinated by 
Jewish terrorists. 

Bemadotte. Jean Baptiste (1764-1844). was a 
French commander of great distinction who 
served under Napoleon, and in 1810 was chosen 
heir to the throne of Sweden In 1818 he suc- 
ceeded as (Charles XIV.. and was a capable ruler. 

Bernal, John Desmond, M.A.. F.R.S. (b. 1901), 
Professor of Physics, Birkbeck College, since 
1938. Author of The Social F'unction of Science, 
Science tn History. World Without War, and of 
many other works on scientific and social 
subjects, notably crystallography, poison gases, 
and post-war housing. 

Bernard of Menthon (923-1008). patron saint of 
mountaineers. Foiuided the alpine hospices of 
Saint Bernard on the famous Great Saint Ber- 
nard Pass between Switzerlami and Italy 

Bernard, Saint, of Clairvaux (c. 1000-1153), famous 
French abbot of the monastery of Clairvaux 
whose sermons and letters had very great 
Influence in Western Europe. 

Bernhardt, Sarah (1845-1023), the most renowned 
tragedienne of her tune. Became a member 
of the Ck)ra6die Francalse after the Siege of 
Paris, and thereafter occupied a specially 
promment position as an actress. Her first 
performance In London was in 1879. Among 
her most conspicuous successes are Thiodora, 
Fidora, and La Tosca, while she also appeared 
as Hamlet with distinction. 

Berthelot, Marcellin Pierre Eugtoe (1827-1907). 
French chemist and politician, and the first to 
produce organic compounds synthetically. 

Berzelius, Jons Jakob (1779-1848). Swedish che- 
mist, whose researches laid the foundations for 
modem chemical science He devised the sys- 
tem of chemical symbols in use today and 
discovered several elements. 

Bessemer, Sir Henry, F.R.S (1813-1898). famous 
tor his invention of the well-known process of 
converting cast-iron direct into steel. Hla 
invention entirely revolutionised steel manufac- 
ture, greatly reducing the cost of production and 
making it possible to utlUse steel m many direc- 
tions where previously iron only had been used. 

Bevan. RL Hon. Aneurln, MP. (1897-1960). 
BrHisli socialist politician of remarkable genius: 
architect of the National Health Service which 
came into operation m 1948. M P. for Ebbw 
Vale. 1929-60. Mui of Health, 1945-51 : Min. 
of Ijabour. Jan -Apr 1961. 

Beveridge, Lord, K.C B. (1879-1963). Bntish econo- 
mist. Director of the London School of Econo- 
mics, 1919-37, and Master of University College, 
Oxford, 1937-44. Drew up the Beveridge Plan, 
published in 1942, which formed the basis of 
the present Health and Insurance Schemes. 

Bevln, Rt. Hoil Ernest, M.P. (1881-1951). Secy, of 
State for Foreign Affairs 1946-51 : Minister of 
Labour and National Service. 1940-45. A 
British Trade Union Ijeader who became pro- 
minently associated with the Dockers Union, 
of which he was Assistant General Secretary 
and of the Transport and General Workers 
Union of which he was still General Secretary 
when be entered the Coalition Government as 
Minister of I^abour. He was Chairman of the 
General Council of Trades Union Congress. 
1937 
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Blohat, Marie Francois Xavier (1771-1802), French 
phTslologist and anatomist whose studv of 
tissues founded modem hlstologv. His theory 
was that life is " the sum of the forces that re- 
strict death.” 

Biddle, John (1615-62), the first English Unitarian. 
He was fined, imprisoned and banished for his 
publications attacking the Holy Trinity. Un- 
der a general Act of Oblivion In 16.')2 he resumed 
his teachings, which led to further Imprison- 
ment, and as a result he died of fever. 

Binyon, (Robert) Laurence, C.H. (1860-1943). 
English poet, art critic, and authority on 
Oriental art, keeper of prints and drawings at 
the British Museum. He wrote many books on 
art Including Drawings and Engravings of 
William Blake. 

Birch, (Samuel John) Lamorna, R A. (1860-1955). 
English landscape painter in oils and water- 
colours, well known for his charmhig Cornish 
landscapes and sea studies. His pictures are 
hung In all the principal galleries of England. 

Bird, Cyril Kenneth, C.B.E.. B.Sc. {nom de plume 
Fougasse) (b. 1887). humorous artist who edited 
Punch from 1948 to 1952. His witty drawings, 
many under the title The Changing Face of 
Britain, enlivened the pages of Punch for many 
years and the " Careless Talk Costs Lives " 
series of the second world war were his creation. 

Blrkbeck, George (1770-1841), physician, phil- 
anthropist. and philosopher. A Yorkshlreinan 
who settled in London in 1804. and became the 
chief founder of Mechanics’ Institutes 

Birkenhead, Ist Earl of, F.C . G.C.S 1 (1872- 
1930), Sec. for India, 1924-1928. Lord (’han- 
cellor, 1919-1922, Attorney-General 1915 to 
1919. M.P. for the Walton Divn of Liverpool 
from 1906 to 1918, and West Derby Divn. 
thereof from Dec 1918 to Jan. 1. 1919. 

Blrkett, 1st Baron (William) Norman, Q C, (1883- 
1962). great English advocate: Lord Justice of 
Appeal, 1950-7: Judge King’s Bench Div 
1941-50: British Mern. (Deputy) Int. MU 
Tribunal at Nuremberg 1945-40: M P (L.) for 
East Nottingham, 1923-24 and 1929-31 

Bishop. Sir Henry Rowley (1786-1855). composer 
of many popular ballad operivs and songs. 
Maui Marian, Guy Mannenng and The Miller 
and his Men, are his best-known operas. Ho 
was also a very siicce.ssful glee- writer, and was 
the composer of Home, Sweet Home Was the 
first musician to be knighted In 1842. 

Bishop, Air Marshal William Avery, VC, (.’ B . 
D.S O , M.C.. D F.C (b 1894), Canada’s greatest 
airman. Officially credited with the destruction 
of 72 enflmy aircraft, in the first workl war 

Bismarck, Otto Eduard Leopold von. Prince Bis- 
marck, Duke of liauenburg (1815-98), Prusso- 
Germaii statesman, chief architect of the 
German empire. Of Junker lauiily he began 
his diplomatic career in 1851 when he was 
appointed Prassian member of the revived 
German Diet of Frankfurt Pruaslan ambas- 
sador at 8t. Petersburg (1859-02). where he 
gained the confidence of the new Tsar (Alex- 
ander II). and at Paris (1802), where he had the 
opportimity of studying Napoleon III. Re- 
called to Germany by William I to head his 
government, from which time dates the auto- 
cratic rule which was ultimately to prove so 
disastrous for Germanv and the world There 
followed the events which led to the victory 
over Austria in 1806, the humiliation of France 
In 1871 culminating In William I lieing pro- 
claimed emperor of Germany at Versailles. 
From 1871 until the death of William I In 1888 
the rule of the “ iron chancellor ” dominated 
Europe and German dorne<^tlc affairs A 
struggle for supremacy developed between 
Bismarck and William II which ended (1890) 
in the “ old pilot ” being dropped, to use a figure 
of speech made memorable by one of Tenniel’s 
cartoons. Bismarck retired to his country 
estates to spend the rest of his life In criticism 
of the emperor. 

Bizet, Georges (1838-75), properly Alexandre 
C6sar Leopold. French composer who gave the 
operatic stage several operas full of charming 
melody and whose immortal Carmen from the 
story by M6rlm6e was his greatest achievement. 
He also wrote some orchestral works, piano 
music, and songs. He died too young to enjoy 
popularity. 
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Bjdrnson, Bjornsljerne (1832-1010), the Nor- 
wegian poet, dramatist, and novelist Is one of 
the great names in modem European literature, 
his poems, plays, and stories being marked by 
a strong intellectuality and a rich imagination. 

Black, Joseph (1728-00), Scottish chemist. Prof, 
of anatomy at Glasgow (1756-60) and of medi- 
cine and chemistry at Edinburgh (1790). 
Specially known for discoveries of carbon 
dioxide (he called It " fixed air ”) and latent 
heat. His original work earned him the title 
father of quantitative chemistry. 

Blackett. Patrick Maynard Stuart, F.R.3 . M A. (b. 
1897), Professor of Physics, Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, 1953: Manchester 
University, 1937-62. Author of The Military 
and Political Consequences of Atomic Structure 
(1948). Atomic Weapons and East-West Relations 
(1956). Awarded Physics Nobel Prize 1948 for 
his work in developing the WiLson cloud cham- 
ber method of tracing tracks of swift atomic 
particles. President of the British Association, 
1957. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge (1825-1900), a 
novelist who In 1869 made a great reputation 
with hLs romantic story of Lorna Doone. 

Blackstone, Sir William (1723-1780), was a Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas. His great work. 
Commentaries on the Iaiws of England, became 
one of the British classics. 

Blackwood, Algernon, C.B.E. (1869-1951), British 
author. As a young man, farmed In Canada 
and worked on Now York newspapers. 'I’hen, 
from 1906. produced a steady flow of books, 
plavs, and short stones of high quality. 

Blair, Robert (1099-1740), a noted Scottish poet, 
whose poem, 'The Grave, entitles him to a place 
in all collections of British poetry. 

Blake, Robert (1599-1057), Parliamentary general 
and an admiral in the Cromwellian navy in the 
Dutch and Spanisli wars. 

Blake, William (1757-1827), painter, poet, and 
mystic, whose Songs of Innocence and scriptural 
drawings reveal an intense splrituahty. He 
was a highly indcpemlent and original thinker 
and has been called '* the great teacher of the 
modern western world ” 

Bland-Sutton, Sir John, Bt., M D, (185.5-1936), an 
eminent surgeon, whose association with the 
Middlesex Hospital is commemorated by the 
Bland-Sutton Institute of Pathology. 

Blasco-Ibdftez, Vlconte (1867-1928), a Spanish 
man of letters who wrote The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse and other novels which made 
him world-famous. 

Bl6not, Louis (1872-1936), French airman; the 
first to fly the English Channel from Calais to 
Dover, July 25. 1909. 

Blind, Karl (1826-1907), was a native of Mann- 
heim, and in 1847 associated hJrnself with the 
German revolutionary movement, but was 
arrested and Imprisoned Gaming his lil^rty, 
he resided in Brussels for a time, and aiterwards 
settled in London, remaining in close touch 
with men like Mazzlm and Louis Blanc, and 
by pen and speech constantly advocating 
political freedom. 

Bliss, Sir Arthur (b. 1891), English composer, 
succeeded Sir Arnold Bax as Master of the 
Queen’s Musick in 1953. His best known works 
are the Colour Symphony (1922). Morning Heroes 
(1030) and his ballet Checkmate (1937). Mus. 
Dir B.B.C.. 1941-44 

Bloch, Ernest (1880-1959), composer, whose music 
18 characterised by its Jewish and oriental 
themes. He was bom In Geneva. Switzerland, 
and liecame a naturalised American citizen. 

Blomfleld, Sir Reginald, R A.. M A.. F S A (1856- 
1942); was a prominent architect, designer of 
gardens and country houses. 

Blondin, Charles (Jean Francois Gravelet) (1824f- 
1897), a famous French rope performer, who 
crossed Niagara Falls on a tight-rope 

Bldcher, Field-Marshal Gebhard Leberecht von 
(1742-1819), was the famous Prussian com- 
mander who. after a long and brilliant military 
career, joined forces with Wellington m the 
final campaign against Napoleon, and materially 
helped to win the great victory of Waterloo by 
advancing to Wellington’s support. 

Blum, L^on (1872-1950), statesman and architect 
of French socialism. Led a ” popular front ” 
government in 1936 and a " caretaker ” govern- 
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merit for a brief period 1946-47. Served aa 
vice-premier 1937-38. During 1940-45 was 
interned in Germany. 

Blunden, Eidmund Charles (b. 1890), English poet 
who was Prof, of Literature at Tokyo Univer- 
sity 1924-27. Gamed the Hawthomden Prize 
m 1922 for hla poem. Shepherd. Fellow and 
Tutor in English Literature, Merton College. 
Oxford. 1931-43. Prof, of Literature Hong 
Kong University, 1954- . 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen (1840-1922). best known 
for the part ho took In Egyptian affairs In 1381- 
1882 and his continued support of what la 
calied the Egyptian national movement. He 
was a devoted admirer of Arabi Pasha, and spent 
much money in his defence In 1907 he pub- 
lished his Secret History of the English Occupation 
of Egypt, whlcli aroused much controversy. He 
married a granddaughter of Lord Byron. 

Boadlcea, queen of the Iceni tribe of Britons, who 
raised an army against and defeated the Roman 
invaders, but was afterwards vanquished by 
Suetonius and committed suicide in 62 

Boccaccio, Qiovanm (1313-1375). an Italian 
author who has often been called the father of 
the novel. He had a lively imagination and a 
gracclul style, and his famous Decameron — 
condemned by two Popes and by the Council of 
Trent — has been a fomit of inspiration to poets 
and story-tellers from Shakespeare to Keats, 

Boccherini, Lulgrl (1743-1805). Italian composer, 
contemporary of Haydn, who first gained fame 
as a 'cellist. Settled in Madrid in 1769 as com- 
poser to the Chapel of the Infante, which 
position he held until 1785 Was appointed 
composer to the Court of Frederick William II, 
of Prussia, but returned to Spam in 1797. and 
died in poverty In Madrid. 

Bode, Johann Elert (1747-1826), German astrono- 
mer remembered mainly for his law (known 
as Bode’s Law) for the calculation of the rela- 
tive distances of the planets from the sun 

Boehm, Sir Joseph Edgar, Bt., RA. (1834-90). 
British sculptor. Executed several famous 
monuments and statues including that of 
Carlyle on the Chelsea Embankment, the 
monument to Deau Stanley in Westminster 
Abbey, Darwin in the Natural History Museum, 
Kcnsmgton, and the equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington at Hyde Park Corner. 

Bohr, Niels Henrik David (1885-1062), Danish 
iiuclfMT physicist whose lesearches into the 
structure of the atom gave him great authority 
In the world of theoretical iiliysics With 
Rutherford he applied the (luiiritum theory to 
the study of atomic processes. Avvaided Noliel 
Prize for Phy.slcs, 1022. 

Boieldleu, Francois Adrien (1775-1834), French 
composer whose mastei piece, La Dame Blanche, 
was published In 1825 Composed many works 
in collaboration with Cherubini and Mehul. 
Succeeded Mehul as Professor of Composition 
at the Conservatoire. Paris, in 1817 

Boilean-Desprfeaux, Nicolas (1636-1711), hterarv 
critic and French poet who was contemporary 
with Mollfere, Racine, and Ha Fontaine. He 
wrote many classical imitations and is famous 
for his Satires 

Bolto, Arrigo (1842-1918), Italian poet and com- 
poser He wrote the libretti of Otello and 
Falstaff for Verdi, and for his own operas of 
Mefistofele and many others 

Boleyn, Anne (1507-36). queen of Henry VIII and 
mother of Queen Elizabeth. Originally maid- 
in-waiting to Catharine of Aragon and her suc- 
cessor when Catharine’s marriage was annulled. 
She failed to produce a male heir and was be- 
headed on a charge of adulter v 

Bolivar, Sim6n (1783-1830), the first President of 
Venezuela and subsequently Dictator of Peru, 
commonly called the Washington of South 
America. 

Bonaventura, St. (1221-1274), a Franciscan monk 
of great learning and piety, and a leading 
Schoolman. He was called “ the Seraphic 
Doctor.” 

Bondfleld. Rt. Hon. Margaret Grace, C.H. (1873- 
1953). Min. of Labour, 1929-31 Represented 
Northampton, 1923-24. Wallsend, 1920-31. 
First woman member of a British Cabinet. 

Bone, Sir Muirhe^ (1870-1063). Scottish artist, 
famous for his drawings and etchings of archi- 
tectural subjects. Excelled in dry-point and 
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drawings of intricate scafToldlng. His son 
Stephen Bone, painter and critic, died in 1958 ai 
the age of 63. 

Bonheur, Rosa (1822-1899). a native of Bordeaux, 
and one of the most noted animal painters of 
the 19th century. 

Boniface, St. (c. 675-754), a Benedictine monk, 
native of Devon, original name Wynfrith Sent 
by Pope Gregory II on missionary work In Ger- 
many. appointed archbishop of Mainz, 746. 
Attacked and killed with over 50 companions by 
pagans in Friesland 

Booth. EJdwln (1833-93). American Shakespearean 
actor, son of Junius Brutus Booth, the English 
tragedian, and brother of John Wilkes Booth, 
who assassinated President I-incoln. 

Booth. William (1829-1912), founder and first 
general of the Salvation Army, b. Nottingham. 
He entered the Methodist New Connexion and 
was Irum the first interested in evangelical work. 
In 1865. with the lielp of his wife, Catherine 
Booth, he began mission work In the East End 
of I.ondon which led to the creation in 1878 of 
the Salvation Army on military lines His zeal 
and organising ability developed it Into a great 
religions milit-arv organisation with branches In 
manv parts of the world His son Bramwell 
(d. 1925) and hi.s daughter Evangeline were 
among his successors. 

Borgia, Caesar (1476-1507). the masterful and 
unscrupulous son of Pope Alexander VI., who 
paved his way to power by the murder of those 
who stood in his way. and aided by Louis XII of 
France, became ruler of Romagna, the Marches, 
and Umbria. Pope Julius II banished him 
from Rome, and he was imprisoned in Spain, 
but escaped to find a soldiei 's death in the Army 
of Navarre in the invasion of Castile. 

Borodin, Alexander Porlynevich (1834-87), Russian 
composer who was a professor of chemistry and 
founded a s(‘hool of medicine for women. In a 
busy professional life be wrote two symphonies, 
three string quartets, the symphonic sketch In 
the Steppes of Central Asia, some lieautiful songs, 
piano music, and the immortal opera Fnnce 
Igor, left unfinished at his death but com- 
pleted by his friends Kimsky-Korsakov and 
Glazunov. 

Borotra, Jean (b 1898), famous French lawn tennis 
champion, known as '■ the bounding Basque " 
A popular figure at the Wimbledon champion- 
ships before and after the second world war. 

Borrow, George Henry (1803-81). English author, 
for many years agent for the British and Foreign 
Bible Hociety: in the course of his wanderings 
studied gjqisy life and wrote of his experiences 
in Laumgro, llomang Itye, liable in Spam 

Bose, Subhas Chandra (1897-1945), Indian 
nationalist leader, killed in aeroplane crash. 

Boswell, James (1740-1795). made himself famous 
by writing The Life of Dr. Johnson, spending 
some years m close intimacy with the great 
lexicographer, and proilucing what is probably 
the finest biography in the language. His own 
Journals and letters, collected together by Yale 
University and published In 1949 as The Bos- 
u’ell Papers, are among the greatest literary 
collections ever assembled. 

Botha. General the Rt. Hon. Louis (1862-1919), 
the Boer general who succeeded Joubert In 
commantl of the Transvaal forces in the Boer 
War 1899-1902. On parliamentary govern- 
ment being granted to the Transvaal In 1907 he 
became the first Prime Minister, and attended 
the Imperial Conference in England the same 
year. In 1910 made first Premier of the South 
African Union. After the outbreak of war v;ith 
Germany took the field at the head of a Union 
force and, m addition to putting down a rebel 
movement engineered by Germany, conquered 
a large portion of German African Territory. 

BotteslnJ, Giovanni (1821-89). Italian double-bass 
player, also famous aa an opera conductor and 
composer 

BottlcelU, Sandro (c. 1444-1510), Italian painter 
and disciple of Savonarola, the democrat. Pro- 
duced many notable pictures, and assisted in the 
decoration of the Slstlne Chapel. His illustra- 
tions to Dante’s Divine Comedy are world- 
famous. 

Bottomley, Horatio (1860-1033). politician, 
journalist, financier, and for many years one 
of the most notorious characters In England. 
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A brilliant speaker, he was twlc6 M.P. for South 
Hackney. Altogether 260 petitions in bank- 
ruptcy were presented against him. mostly 
without effect; he was constantly in the law 
courts, defending himself with skilful audacity 
against famous K.C.s. Millions of pounds 
passed through his hands, much of it obtained 
trora small Investors, but he died in poverty after 
serving seven years’ penal servitude for fraud. 

Houghton. Rutland (1878-1960). English composer 
who has also written on the history and philo- 
sophy of music. His opera The Immortal Hour 
has enjoyed great success. 

Boult, Sir Adrian C., Kt.. M.A.. D.Mus.. F.R.C.M. 

(b. 1889). Chief conductor London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 1950-67. which he took to 
Russia in 1956. Conductor of the B.B.C. 
Snnphony Orchestra, 1930-50, and Musical 
Director B.B.C., 1930-42 

Bowdler, Thomas (1754-1825). a pious English 
physician, who issued expurgated editions of 
ghakespearc and Gibbon, eliminating all 
expressions offensive to good taste. Hence the 
term “ bowdlerlse.” 

Boyce. William (1710-79), famous London organ- 
ist. composer of church music, songs and 
cantatas, and master of the orchestra of George 
III. 

Boird Orr, John, 1st Baron, F.R.S., M.D.. DSc. 

(b. 1880). scientist, farmer and nutritional 
expert. Prof, of Agriculture. Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. 1942-46, Director-General, World 
Food and Agricultural Organisation, 1945-48. 
now Chancellor of Glasgow University. ■ Award- 
ed Nobel Peace Prize, 1949 

Boyle. Hon. Robert, F R S (1627-1691). English 
scientist who with Robert Hooke laid the 
foundations of the modem sciences of chemistry 
and physics. He established “ Boyle’s law.” 
which states that the volume of a gas varies 
mvereelv as the pressure upon it. provided 
temperature be constant. 

Bradley. General o! the Army Omar N. (b. 1893). 
distinguished American soldier who was appoin- 
ted chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in suc- 
cession to Gen. Eisenhower in 1949 Com- 
manded 2nd U.S. Army Corps in Tunis and 
Sicily, the American Assault Forces in Nor- 
mandy in 1944, and later the 12th U S. Army 
Group. Retired 1953. 

Bradman, Sir Donald George (b. 1908). Australian 
cricketer and one of the world’s best batsmen. 
Captained Australia In Test matches against 
England. 1936-48. 

Bragg. Sir Wm. (Henry). O.M,, K.B.E.. F.R.S.. 
M.A., D.Se. (1862-1042). was a brilliant scien- 
tist. Nobel Physics Prize, 1916. Was Director 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain ; Ful- 
lerian Prof, of Chemistry, Royal Institution, and 
Director of Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory. 
1923-42; President of British Association, 1928. 
President of the Royal Society. 1936-40. 

Bragg. Sir (William) Lawrence. QBE. MC. 
F.R.8. (b. 1890), succeeded Lord Rutherford as 
Cavendish Prof, of Experimental Physics, Cam- 
bridge Unlv., 1938-53. Dir. Royal Institution. 
1954- . Shared with his father (Sir Wm. H 

Bragg) the 1915 Nobel Prize for research work 
on X-rays and crystal structures. 

Brahe. Tycho (1546-1601), a celebrated Danish 
astronomer, and fellow -worker of Kepler. 
With large sums of money put at his disposal by 
Frederick II. of Denmark, he built an observa- 
tory called Uranlborg on the Island of Hveen, 
near Copenhagen, where for over 20 years he 
carried out a vast programme of accurate and 
systematic observations of the heavenly bodies 
and compiled tables of their motions. 

Brahms, Johannes (1833-97), composer, regarded 
as outstanding figure of German classic-romantic 
school; born in Hamburg, the son of a double- 
bass player. His compositions are classical in 
form yet possess deep intensity of expression 
and poetic slgniflcance. He composed four 
symphonies whloh rank amongst the greatest 
ever wrltteiv two piano concertos, a violin con- 
certo, a double concerto for violin and ’cello, 
much fine chamber music, numerous songs of 
great lyrical beauty, and choral work, notable 
among which is his German Requiem. Lifelong 
l^l^d of the Schumanns. His life was devoted 
to music; he never married. 

Braille, Louis (1800-52), French educationist, who. 
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as teacher of the blind, perfected his system of 
reading and writing for the blind. As the result 
of an accident when he was three years old he 
was himself blind. 

Bramah, Joseph (1749-1814). a Yorkshireman 
who devoted himself to invention, introduced 
numerous mechanical improvements, including 
the hydrostatic press, a liauid-pumping 
apparatus, a most ingenious series of safety 
locks, and bank-note printing machines. 

Brampton. Lord, P.C. (1817-1907), long known to 
the public as Sir Henry Hawkins. Was famous 
as an advocate, and took part in many cele- 
brated cases, including the Tichbome trial. His 
Reminiscences, published in 1904. was one of the 
books of the year. 

Brandes, Georg Morris Cohen (1842-1927), Danish 
literary critic who exerted a vitalising Influence 
on literature and art. He was the author of 
many fine critical works, notable among which 
were his published lectures Mam Currents in 
European Literature of the 19th Century and his 
studies Benjamin Disraeli. William Shakespeare. 
Goethe, Voltaire, Julius Ccesar, Michelangelo. 

Brangwyn, Sir Frank. R.A . R P.B. (1867-1956). 
artist of Welsh extraction bom at Bruges; first 
worked for William Morris making cartoons for 
textiles. His first painting. “ A Bit of the 
Esk,” was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1885. He was regarded as the greatest mural 
artist and etcher of his day 

Breakspear, Nicholas. See Adrian IV. 

Brecht, Bertold (1898-1059), German dramatist, 
and poet, whose cynical and satirical works are 
characteristic of the period between the two 
world wars. He left Germany in 1933 for 
Russia, went to the United States in 1941, ami 
returned to E Germany artcr the war. His 

E lays include Die Dreigroschenoper (with music 
y Kurt Weill). 

Brennan. Louis, C.B. (1853-1932), successful 
inventor, bom in Ireland. Paid £120,000 by 
the British Government for his gyro-directed 
torpedo: also the Inventor of a mono-rail 
locomotive on the gyroscope principle 
Brewster, Sir David, LI..D.. FR.S (1781-1868), 
Scottish physicist and natural philosopher, a 
great experimenter and prolific writer. Noted 
for his researches into the polarisation of light 
Reputed to be one of the founders of the 
British Association. 

Bridges, Edward, 1st Boron, G.C.B., G C.V.O . 
P.C., M (J. (b. 1892), son of Robert Bridges 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury and Head 
of Civil Service, 1946-56. Secretary to the 
Cabinet, 1938-40. Chanc Reading Unlv., 1959 
Chairman of British Council. 1959-. 

Bridges, Robert, O M,. M A. (1844-1930). was Poet 
Laureate 1913-30. Practised medicine up to 
1 882, thenceforward devoting himself mainly to 
literature. He published several volumes of 
poems and plays, displaying refined fancy and 
a broad philosophic spirit. His Testament of 
Beauty was published in 1930. 

Bridgewater, Francis Egerton, 3rd (and last) Duke 
ol (1736-1803). The projector of the famous 
Bridgewater Canal, which was the beginning of 
the great English canal system, and yielded bis 
family enormous wealth; it was absorbed in 
1887 by the Manchester Ship Canal Company, 
who paid £1.710,000 for it. 

Bridgewater, Francis Henry Egerton, 8tb (and last) 
Earl ol, F.R S. (1766-1829). grand-nephew of 
the last-named, and founder of the famous 
Bridgewater Treatises, written by the most cele- 
brated divines and scientists of the day. and de- 
voted to demonstrating the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God. as mamfested In the C'reation. 
Bridie, James, (pseudonym of Osborne Henry 
Mavor). C.B.E.. LL.D., M.D. (1888-1951). 
Scottish author and dramatist. Educated at 
Glasgow Academy and University. The first 
of bis many succesaful plays was The Anatomist. 
produced in 1931. Others include Tobias and 
the Angel, Jonah and the Whale, Mr. BolSrey. 
Dr. Angelus. 

Brieux, Eugtoe (1858-1032), French dramatist., 
whose plays are satires on definite evils of 
society, and deal with such subjects as divorce, 
legal hypocrisy, social diseases, etc. Was 
elected a member ofthe French Academy in 1909. 
Bright. Sir Charies TUstone (1882-88). EngUsh 
telegraph engineer, who after superintending 
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the laying of telegraph lines in many parts of 
Great Bribam organised the Atlantic Telegraph- 
Company (1850), and as Engineer-in-chlef super- 
vised the laying of the first Atlantic Cable (1858). 

Bright, Rt. Hon. John (1811 — 1889), a famous 
Radical Quaker statesman and orator, one of 
the chief promoters of the Reform movement 
which led to the introduction of Free Trade. 

Britten, Edward Benjamin, C H. (b. 1913). English 
composer of a variety of music, including song 
cycles, chamber music, choral works, and the 
operas The Rape of Lucrezm, Peter Qtimes, 
Albert Herrino and liilly Biukl. 

Broca, Paul (1834-80), French anthropologist, 
surgeon and pathologist From 1867 he was 
l*rofes8or of Pathology, Pans. He discovered 
the seat of speech in what is known as convolu- 
tion of Broca. He was the founder of modem 
anthropology and is regarded as the originator 
of the science of craniology. 

Brock, Sir Thomas, K.C B . It A. (1847-1922). 
pupil of Foley, achieved a high reputation as a 
sculptor. The Queen Victoria Memorial in front 
of Buckingham Palace is hw work. 

Brogan, Denis William, M.A. (b. 1900). Prof, of 
Political Science at Cambridge. An authonty 
on France, America, and Britain, and hia 
works include The Development of Modern 
France, Politics and Law in the UuiUd States. 
and The English People. 

Broglie, French noble family of Piedmontese origin 
who settled in France in the 17th cent. Victor 
Maurice, comte de Broglie (1671-174.5) was 
marshal of Frauce and fought in the wars of 
fiOuls Xrv. Louis Victor, prince de Broglie 
(b 1892) and Maurice, due de Broglie (1875- 
1900) the eminent French physicists are grand- 
sons . 

Bronte. Charlotte (1816-1855), one of the most 
gifted novelists of the 19th century. Her Jane 
Eyre, published m 1847, attracted universal 

, notice, and her other novels. Shirley, Villette, 
and The Professor, are all marked by the force 
of strong genius. Her sisters, Emily (1818-48) 
and Anne (1820-49), also wrote novels and 
oems, Emily’s Wuthenna Heights and some of 
er verse showing exceptional power 

Brookeborough, Basil Stanlake Brooke, Ist Vis- 
count, C B E . M € (b. 1888), Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland 1943-63. An Ulster Unionist. 

Brooke, Rupert (1887-1915), a British poet who 
died during the flrst world war. whose works, 
though few, showed great promise and include 
the poems Chrantchesler and If I Shouhl Die. 

Brougham, Lord, P.C , F.R S. (1778-1868), one 
of the chief legal luminaries ol the 19th 
century, who made a great name by defendmg 
Queen Carolme agamst George IV., and after- 
wards rose to political eminence. 

Brown, Sir Arthur Whitten, K.B.E. (1886-1948). 
together with Sir John Alcock (d. 1919) in 1919 
made the first transatlantic flight, crossing from 
Newfoiuidland to Ireland in 16 hr. 12 nun. 

Brown, John, “ of Ossawatoinie ” (1800-18.59). 
the hero of Harper’s Ferry, whose action in 
inciting certain negro slaves to rebel in 1859 
struck the note of alarm which resulted in the 
Civil War. His attempt to take the Arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry was defeated, and he was 
lianged, being afterwards regarded as a martyr 
by the Abolitionists. 

Browne, Charles Farrer (Artemus Ward) (18.34- 
1867), was one of the most whimsical and 
entertaining humorists America has produced. 

In addition to hia books he wrote and delivered 
exceedingly funny lectures, and was making an 
English tour with them when ho was seized with 
a fatal illness, dying at Southampton. 

Browne, Hablot Knight (1815-1882). best known as 
“ Phiz,” the illustrator of Dickens’s novels, 
from the Pickwick period down to LitUe Domt. 
Browne, Sir Thomas (1606-82). author of Religio 
Medici, was a London physician and antiquary. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett (1806-1861), an 
English poetess of eminence who. between 1830 
and 1860, wrote many poems showing great 
intellectual grasp and Imaginative fervour. 
Some of her works, such as The Cry of the 
Children, Lady Geraldine's Courtship, The 
Romaunt of the Page, and Bertha in the Lane, 
are sure of Immortality, and her Aurora 
Leigh, a novel in poetic form, is. in portions, 
on a high level of poetic execution. Bho 
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was married to Robert Browning in 1840. 
and afterwards lived mostly in Italy. 

Browning, Robert (1812-1889), one of the two 
greatest poets of the later Victorian era. His 
earlier poems and dramas, though marked by 
singular insight and power, were far from 
popular, mainly because of a somewhat obscure 
and Involved style from which he only occa- 
sionally freed himself. Elis Strafford and 
The Blot on the ‘Scutcheon were both pro- 
duced by Macready. and attained some 
measure of stage success; but Browning was 
essentially a poet to be read, rather than acted. 
Some of his dramatic characterisations are of 
striking power From about 1864 he published 
many works and knew at last what it was to be 
an appreciated poet. His Men and Wemen, 
Dramatis Personoe, and The Ring and The 
Book, contain some of the finest poetry of 
modem times. 

Bruce, Robert (1274-1329), took part with' Sir 
William Wallace, (q v.) in the revolt against 
Edward I , later leading the popular cause. 
Achieved one victory after another, until at 
Bannockburn he overthrew the English army 
and ultimately secured Scottish independence. 
He reigned twenty -two years as King Robert I. 

Bruch, Max (1838-1920), German composer and 
conductor, best known for bis Q minor violin 
concerto. 

Bruckner, Anton (1824-96), Austrian composer 
and organist. He wrote nine symphonies, 
much religious music, including a Te Deum for 
chorus and orchestra, and one string quartet. 

Brummell, Oeorge Bryan (1778-1840), “ Beau 
Brummell.” the fashion leader in English Society 
when George IV was Prince of Wales; was a 
bon vivant and gamester whose excesses involved 
him m imprisonment and ultimate imbecility. 

Brunei, Isambard Kingdom (1806-1859). a 
prominent engineer who constructed the more 
ilifflcult portions of the Great Western Railways, 
and many other important works. He also 
achieved eminence as a designer of steamships. 

Brunei, Sir Mark Isambard (1769—1849), father 
of the last-named, and constructor oi the 
Thames tunnel, finished m 1843. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo (1877-1446), Italian archi- 
tect, born in Florence, pioneer of Renal^ance 
architecture, adapting the ideals of the Roman 
or classic period to the conditions of his own day. 
Many examples of hts work are to be seen in 
Florence — in the Pitti Palace, the Churches of 
San I^orenzo and San Spinto, the great cupola 
of the cathedral of Sai tn Maria del Fiore and 
the beautiful carved cruciflx in the Church of 
Santa Marla Novella. 

Bruno, Giordano (c. 1548-1600). Italian philoso- 
pher ami martyr, entered the Dominican Order 
at Naples in his 15th year. Accused of heresy he 
fled from his convent and roamed over Europe. 
In 1592 he returned to Italy and was arrested 
by the Inquisition. After 7 years in prison was 
burned at the stake, Feb. 17. 1600. A statue 
to him was erected in the Canipo dei Fiori, 1889. 

Brutus, Marcus Jouius (85-42 « c ), Roman Gover- 
nor and one of the founders of Roman civil law. 

Bryant, Arthur Wynne Morgan (b. 1899), English 
historian and pageant producer. Among his 
works are English Saga, 1810-1940, a hfe of 
George V., The Story of England, and several 
books on the Napoleo^c war years and the 
Restoration period, including a balance and 
Informative biography of Pepys. 

Buchanan, George (1506-82). Scottish humanist 
who spent most of his life in France lecturiug 
and writing I^atin poems, plays, and treatises. 
Montaigne. Mary Queen of Scots, and James VI 
of Scotland were his pupils at various times. 
He was the best Latm scholar of his age. and 
hia most important works are De jure regni apud 
Scotos and Rerum Scotxcarum histona. 

Buchman, Rev. Frank Nathan David (1878-1901). 
American evangelist, founder of the movement 
known as Moral Re-armament. Initiated in 
1920 the religious fellowship known as the 
Oxford Group Movement. 

Buchner, Eduard (1860-1917), German chemist 
and professor, famous for hia discovery of the 
enzymes within yeast cells and for his work in 
the chemistry of fermentation. For this he 
was awarded the 1907 Nobel Prize for ChemMry. 

BUchner, Georg (1813-37). German dramatist 
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whose career was terminated by his early death 
at the a?e of twenty-four. l)ut whose limited 
output (principally Dantons Tod and the frag- 
ment Wozzeck) is marked by extraordinary 
pow’er and maturity. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (1821-1802). the author of 
The Historv of Civilisation in England, one of the 
most vigorous productions of the 19th century. 

Bodge, Sir Ernest Alfred Wallis. Litt. D.. D Litt.. 

, F.3.A. (1867-1034). a distinguished archaeologist 
who conducted many excavations In Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. Was Keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiaultics at the British Museum. 
1893-1924. 

Buflon, Oeorges-Louls Leclorc, Comte de (1707-88). 
French author and naturalist who devoted his 
life to the study of natural history and whose 
great work Hisloire Naturelle in 36 volumes 
appeared between 1749 and 1789 

Bulganin, Marshal Nikolai Alexandrovltch (b. 
1805). Prime Minister of Soviet Russia, 1956-58 
Formerly Soviet Defence Minister. Retired 
1960. 

Bull, John (c. 1562-1628), was organist to James 
1. and composed much acceptable music, includ- 
ing, it is supposed, our National Anthem Cod 
save the Queen. 

Billow, Hans Guido von (1830-94), German 
pianist and conductor, an outstanding figure 
among the musicians of his day. He married 
Liszt’s daughter Cosima, who later left him to 
marry Wagner, 

Bunsen, Robert Wilhelm (1811-1899), German 
chemist, discoverer of the metals caesium and 
rubidium, and inventor of the Bunsen burner, 
battery, and pump. Made many important 
observations m spectrum analysis, 

Bunyan, John (1628-1688), was originally a travel- 
ling tinker and Is believed to have served in the 
Parliamentary army He joined an Inde- 
pendent church in Bedford in 1655 and became 
a popular preacher. After the Restoration he 
was thrown into prison, and there wrote Pil- 
grim’s Progress, the finest allegorical work in 
this or any language Of his other works the 
Holy War, Grace Abounding, and Mr. Badman 
are the boot known 

Burckhardt, Jacob Christoph (1818-97), Swiss 
historian whose The Civilisation of the Renais- 
sance in Italy is one of the great classics on the 
subject, 

Burghley, William Cecil, Lord (1520-1598). Secre- 
tary to Lord Protector Somerset, an influential 
statesman under Edward VI, and Queen Mary, 
and subsequently Queen Elizabeth’s favourite 
Minister' for forty years 

Burke, Edmund (1729-1797). the acknowledged 
philosopher of conservatism son of a Dublin 
attorney, went to London in 1750, and made his 
mark in literature by his fainoua work on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. Later on was private 
secretary to the Marquis of Rocldnghain, then 
Premier, and entered Parliament, where he 
quickly made a name. An able and earnest de- 
bater, he took part in all the great movements of 
his time, and in 1795, after his retirement, was 
awarded a handsome pension from the Civil List 

Burnet, Bishop Gilbert (1643-1715), wrote a 
History of His Own Times, which deals with 
many events of which he had personal knowledge, 
and is a valuable legacy to historical scholars. 

Burnet, Sir John James, R.A (1859-1938). was a 
leading British architect, whose most important 
work was the King Edward VII Galleries of the 
British Museum, opened in May 1914 Among 
his many large buildings in London are Adeiaide 
House, and the extension to Selfridge’s. 

Burney, Fanny (See D* Arblay, Madame.) 

Burns, Robert (1760-1796), Scotland’s greatest 
poet. Startled the world with a little book of 
poems in 1786 which proclaimed him a true son 
of the muses. With the £500 that his book 
yielded him he bought a farm, obtained an 
appointment with the Excise in 1789. and for 
the last five years of his life lived at Dumfries 
In his career he poured forth song after song of 
emotional tenderness, and made his name im- 
mortal. 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis. K C.M.G. (1821-1890), 
explorer, orientalist, and diplomatist, who be- 
came famous after making a pilgrimage to Mecca 
fn J868 disguised ns a Mohammedan. Later he 
(lid much exploring in Central Africa, wrote 
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several books and made a remarkable literal 
translation of the Arabian Nights (16 vols.). 

Busoni, Ferruccio Benvenuto (1866-1920). the 
greatest pianist of his age, and composer of 3 
operas (the last. Dr. Faust, unfinished at his 
death), much orchestral and chamber music, and 
works for the piano. He was born in Empoli 
near Florence but spent much of his life in 
Germany. 

Bustamante. Sir William Alexander (b 1884). 
Prime Min. of Jamaica which gained indepen- 
dence in 1962: leader of the Jamaican Labour 
Party. 

Butler, Joseph (1692-1762), an English divine who 
occupied an miportant place among eighteenth- 
century thinkers. He declmed the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury in 1747, but in 1750 
became Bishop of Durham, In 1736 he 
published his Analogy of Religion, the whole of 
which was a reply to the deistic attacks on 
revealed religion. 

Butler, Dr. Nicholas Murray (1802-1947). President 
of Columbia University, 1902-45. A well- 
known publicist and internationalist and one 
of the most honoured and distinguished lead- 
ers m the world of education. Shared with 
Jane Addams (q v.), the noted American socio- 
logist the Nobel Prize for Peace, 1931 

Butler, Rt. Hon. Richard Austen, C H , M P (b 
1902). First Min of State, 1962- : Dep Prime 
Min . 1961- . Home Sec , 1957-62, Chair Cons 

Party, 1959-61, Ijeader ot the House of Com- 
mons. 1966-61 . Chan of the Exchequer. 1951- 
55, Mm of Education 1941-45, and lesponsi- 
ble for the Education Act. 1944 A member of 
the distmguished Cambridge family and son of 
the late Sir Montague Butler, formerly Master of 
Pembroke. Took leadmg part m the drawing- 
iip of the various political charters setting out 
(Jonservative policy Chanc Shetfleld Unlv. 

Butler, Samuel (1612-1680), renowned as the 
author of Hudibras, cue of the wittiest poems 
in the language and one of the most quoted. 
His last years were spent in poverty, and he was 
buried In the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, and given a memorial in Westminster 
Abbey, *' that he who was destitute of all things 
when alive might not want a monument when 
dead ” 

Butler, Samuel (1835-1902), author of the satirical 
novel Erewhon and Its sequel Erewhon Revisited 
Other works include The Fair Haven (1873), 
Life and Habit (1877) Evolution Old and New 
(1879). in which he attacked Darwinism The 
Way of All Flesh and his famous Notebooks 
were published posthumously Butler was a 
man of great originality and scholarship He 
studied painting and exhibited regularly in the 
Academy and was also a rnuRician 

Butt, Dame Clara, D.B E (1873-1936), the famous 
English contralto, made her first professional 
appearance in London in 1892. Her success 
was immediate. She was married to Mr Ken- 
nerly Kumford — also an able vocalist — m 1900 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, 1st Bart. (1786-1845), 
a philanthropist and zealous advocate of the 
abolition of slavery 

Byrd, Rear-Admiral Richard Evelsm (1888-1957). 
tamous American aviator and Polar explorer 
Was in command of the Macmillan Arctic Ex- 
pedition, 1925, flew over the North Pole, 1926, 
with three companions flew across the Atlantic, 
1927. and In 1929 made the first flight over the 
South Pole Discovered Edsel Ford moun- 
tains and Mane BjTd Land on his first expe- 
dition to the Antarctic. 1928-30. He made a 
second expedition in 1933-5, a third In 1939, 
and a fourth in December 1946. 

Byrd, William (1543-1623), English writer of key- 
board music and the greatest musician of the 
16th century. He wrote church music, sacred 
choral music, string music, vocal and Instru- 
mental music, and founded the school of Eng- 
lish madrigallsts. He was organist of lilncoln 
Gathedral at 20 and later of Queen Elizabeth’s 
(Jhapel Royal. 

Byron, George Gordon, eth Lord (1788-1824), was 
the poet who exercised the greatest influence 
upon European thought during the early part 
of the 19th century. Educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge, he published his Hours of 
Idleness at twenty, a volume which was 
violently attacked by the Edinburgh Review 
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v\rhicb provoketj bis retaliatory English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, which caused a great 
sensation because of its unsparing criticisms of 
the writers of the day. His Chtlde Harold's 
Pilgrimage, the first two cantos of which 
were published in 1812, at once placed him 
in the front rank of poets, and thenceforward to 
the time of his death he continued to produce 
poems, most of which were inarke<l by an 
intense llepublican sentiment, yet full of passion 
and charm and beauty. Ue made an unhappy 
marriage in 1815 with the daughter of Sir 
Halph Milbanke. from whom he parted alter 
a twelvemonth. He lived abroad for the rest 
of his life and died at Missolonghi. whither he 
had proceeded with a view to aiding the 
(Greeks in their battle for national indepen- 
tlence 
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Cable, George Washington (1844-192r>). a well- 
known American author, born in New Orleans, 
the scene of many of his best works Among 
his writings were Ole Creole Days (1879), Strange 
Stories of Louisiana (1889). and serious socio- 
logical studies such as The Negro Question 
(1890). 

Cabot, John (c. 1455-c. 1498), Genoese explorer 
who settled in Bristol and sailed we-^twards 
under letters-patent from Henry VII of England 
m 1497 Discovered Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, believhig them to be part of Asia, and 
may have reached the mainland of America 
before ColumbiLs did. His son — 

Cabot, Sebastian (c. 1483-1567) was born in Venice, 
and in 1509 sailed in search of a north-west pas- 
sage to Asia. Sailed as far as the entrance of 
Hudson Bay Entered Spanish service m 1612, 
and m 1518 was appointed chief pilot. Spent 
several years exploring the Plate and Parana 
rivers lle-eiitered English service in 1548 and 
organised expedition to seek a north-east pas- 
sage to open up trade with India, which resulted 
in trade with Kussia English claim to North 
America is founded on the voyages of the 
Cabots. 

Cabral, Pedro Alvarez (c 1407-c. 1520). Portuguese 
navigator, tnend of Vasco da Gama, and dis- 
coverer of Brazil, which he named “ Terra da 
Santa Ouz " 

Cadbury, George (1839-1922), was a prominent 
menilicr of the Society of Eriends, a well-known 
Philanthropist, and artlcnt Liberal, and head 
of the firm of Cadbury Bros., BoumeviUe He 
took the lead in the Garden (dty project, and 
the village of Bounieville may be regarded as 
the first enterprise of the character to be prac- 
tically completed, it has an endowment of 
over £200,000 

Cadogan, Rt. Hon. Sir Alexander, O.M , G C.M.G . 
K C B (b. 1884), entered the Diplomatic Service 
in 1908, and succeeded Lord Vansittart ,i.s 
permanent Uiider-Secretarv of the Foreign 
OfDce in 1938. Helped to draft the Charter of 
the United Nations Organisation, and became 
Great Britain’s first permanent representative 
on the Security Council. Chairman of the 
B.B.C, 1952-7 

Caedmon, ttie first English Christian poet, lived in 
the seventh century and, according to Bede, 
was first r cowherd and later a monk at Whitby 
His poetry was based on the Scriptures 

Caesar, Cains Julius (c. 101-44 no). Roman general. 
Was appointed successively military tribune, 
quaistorin 68, anlile In 6.5, and pontifex maxiraus 
m 63. A year later he was proetor, and later 
formed one of the first triumvirate He in- 
vaded Gaul and Britain, in the Civil W^ar de- 
feated Pompey, and in the Alexandrine war 
met Cleopatra, and e.stabll8hed her firmly on 
the throne of Egypt. On his return to Rome 
in 44 the crown was offered to him, a circum- 
stance which caused the aristocratic party 
to compass his assassination. 

Caine, Sir Thomas Henry HaU, C.H , K.B.E (1853- 
1931). author of numerous novels, including The 
Deemster, The Manxman. The Christian. The 
Prodigal Son, The Woman Thou Qavest Me, the 
latter being one of the fiction sensations of 1913. 

Calder6n do la Barca, Pedro (1600-1681). a Spanish 
dramatist of great eminence whose plays number 
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nearly 200. He was writer of court spectacles 
for Philip IV. 

Callcott, Sir Augustus Wall, R.A. (1779-1844). 
Attained great emlnenc.e as a landscape painter. 

Calvin, John (1509-1564), one of the leading Re- 
formers of the 16th century Was born in 
Picardy and attained great popularity as a 
preacher in Paris, but was expelled, and sub- 
sequently lived at Geneva, where he continued 
to preach the new doctrine, giving it that special 
shape which resulted in the formation of thfi 
Calvinist body, distinguished by its greater 
austerity from that of the Imtherans. 

Camdon. William (1551-1623). an antiquary, his- 
torian. and master of Westminster School, 
whose researche-s, especially in the field of 
topography, have been of the greatest value. 
He became Clarencieux Kmg-at-Arms, and 
was buried hi Westminster Abbey The 
Camden Society is named after him. 

Cameron, Sir David Young, R A (1865-1945), "was 
one of the beat known of British etchers as well 
as an excellent landscape-painter. King’s 
Painter and liimner m Scotland, 1933-45 

Cameron, Richard (c. 1648-1080). one of the Scot- 
tish 17th-century preachers who raised the 
standard of revolt in defence of the Solemn 
League and Ckjvenant: he was, after many 
vicissitudes, slain in combat near Aird’s Moss. 
Ayrshire, in 1680. The members of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church were afterwards 
called Cameromans 

Cameron, Vemey Lovett, C B (1844-1894). a noted 
African explorer who was the first to cross the 
African continent from east to west. Explored 
Lake Tanganyika, and made many valuable 
geographical dLSCOvenes. In 1872 went out to 
find Livingstone, and in 1873 met a party oi 
natives bearing the dead body to the coast 

Camillus, Marcus Furius (446-365 no), was five 
thnes Dictator of the Roman Republic, a 
supporter of the patrician order, and one of the 
most successful of the Roman generals He 
died of the pestilence. 365 r c, 

Camm, Sir Sydney, C B E. (b 1893), designer of 
the Hawker Hurricane Fighter aeroplane 

Cammaerts, Ermle, O B K. (1878-1953), Belgian 
poet, critic, historian and dramatist. Bom in 
Brussels, he settled in England in 1908, and be- 
came Professor of Belgian Studies and Institu- 
tions in the University of London He became 
widely known during the war of 1914-18 for a 
series of Belgian poems. 

Cam6es. Luis Vaz de (1524-1580), the author of 
Os Lusxadas, the great epic poem of Portugal, 
which sets forth the adventures of the dis- 
coverers of India, and celebrates the achieve- 
ments of the principal personages m Portuguese 
history 

Campbell, Sir Colin. See Clyde, Boron. 

Campbell, Sir Malcolm (1885-1948), the racing 
driver who held the land-speed record of 
301 ni p h (1935) and water-speed record 141-7 
mph (1939) His son Donald M. Campbell, 
C B E . broke his own world water-tpeed record 
on May 14, 1959, averaging 260-35 m p h. 

Campbell, Beatrice Stella (Mrs Patrick Campbell) 
(1S65-1940), was a celebrated actress Her first 
London appearance was in 1890 in The 
Hunchback. She made her film debut m 
1930 in The Dancers 

Campbell, Thomas (1777-1844), Scottish poet who 
at 22 published The Pleasures of Hope. He was 
one of tlie founders of University College, 
London, and is chiefly remembered for his war 
songs and the poems Ye Mariners of England. 
The Battle of the Baltic 

Campbell-Bannerman, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, G C.B. 
(1836-1908). Prime Minister in the Liberal 
Ministry from December 1906 until shortly 
before his death in April 1908. His Govern- 
ment at once faced a General Election and 
obtained a very large majority. Notable 
events of hia period of office were the Trades 
Disputes Act. 1906. the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Act, 1907, and the simmering quarrel between 
the Liberals and the House of Lords, w'hile the 
settlement of the South African problem was 
to a great extent due to hia efforts. Hia 
Ministry contained a galaxy of talent — Grey. 
Haldane. Lloyd George. Asquith. Morley. 
Churchill — and was mainly held together by 
his personal popularity. 
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Camus, Albert (1913-60), important French writer, 
native of Algiers, whose works show the in- 
fluence of existentialism. The Kobe) Prize was 
awarded him in 1967 for “ his important literary 
work, which has with penetrating seriousness 
thrown light on the problems of human con- 
science in our times.*' His most well-known 
novels are VEtranger (1942). La Peate (1947). 

V Homme R&oolU (1062). Killed in car crash. 

Canaletto, Giovanni Antonio (1697-1768). Venetian 
artist who excelled in the art of architectural 
painting. Some of his work is in the National 
Gallery, and there is a fine collection at Windsor. 

Canning, Rt. Hon. George (1770-1827). entered 
Parliament in 1793 and became a great orator 
and a devoted adherent of Pitt, under whom he 
served first as Under-Secretary of State and 
later as Treasurer to the Navy. He was Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs under the Duke of 
Portland, and in 1827 became Prime Minister, 
but died four months later. 

Cannizzaro, Stanislao (1826-1910), Italian chemist 
who carried forward the work of Avogadro in 
distinguishing between molecular and atomic 
weights He was professor of chemistry at 
Alexandria, Geneva, Palermo, and Rome, be- 
came a member of the Italian senate, and did 
much to develop scientific education. 

Canova, Antonio (1767-1822). an Italian sculptor, 
leader of the classical revival in Italy, whose 
works achieved the first eminence. 

Canton, John (1718-72). English physicist and 
schoolmaster, the first to verify m England 
Franklin’s experiments on the identity of light- 
ning with electricity. He was the first to 
demonstrate that water is compressible and 
produced a new phosphorescent body (Canton’s 
phosphorus) by calcining oyster sheila with 
sulphur 

Canute the Great (996-1096). invaded England 
with a Danish force, and in 1013 succeeded in 
dethroning Ethelred the Unready, and setting 
up his own father, Sweyn. in Ethelred's stead. 
Sweyn dymg in 1014, Canute claimed the crown, 
but it took him some years to establish himself 
firmly 

Capablanca, Jos6 Raoul (1888-1942), world’s chess 
champion. 1921-27. defeated b> Alekhine 

Caractacns was the name by which a Prince of 
ancient Britain became famed for his resistance 
to the Romans in the 1st century He was 
ultimately captured and taken prisoner to Rome 
where the Emperor Claudius was so moved by 
his dignity of bearing that he pardoned him. 

Carey, WilUam, D.D. (1761-1834). the first Baptist 
missionary to proceed to India, and from 1800 to 
1830 Professor of Oriental Languages at Port 
William College, Calcutta. Became famed as 
an Oriental scholar, and published twenty-four 
different translations of the Scriptures. 

Carlsslml. Giacomo (1604-74), an Italian com- 
poser who is historically important for his 
development of the sacred cantata and the 
oratorio. Was maestro at Assisi, and later 
at Rome. The best collection of his works are 
in the National Library in Paris, and hi the 
library of Christ CSiurch. Oxford 

Carlyle, Thomas (1796-1881). was educate<l at 
Edinburgh University, and. after passing 
through some years of teaching drudgery, 
settled in London In 1824 and began the career 
of a serious man of letters: but. marrying 
Jane Welsh In 1826, he returned to Scotland 
and spent the next few years on a farm at 
Craigenputtoch, coming to London again in 
1834. His Sartor Reaariua was published in 
1893. In 1837 he gave lectures in London, 
and In 1839 his Chartism appeared. His French 
Revolution, Past and Present, Life and Letters of 
Oliver Cromwell, Lattet'Day Pamvhlets, and 
Frederick the Great were works of noble con- 
ception. 

Carnegie, Andrew (1836-1919). b. in Dunferm- 
line, emigrated to America with his father in 
1848, and after passing through much menial 
employm^it became connected with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as Divisional Buperlntendent 
at Pittsburg, and ultimately established the 
Carnegie iron works, from which he retired 
In 1901 with a fortune of many millions. His 
munificent gifts for Free Libraries, ^ucational 
work, and charitable objects are well known. 

Camot. General Lazaie Nicolas Marguerite (1763- 
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1829), was a prominent figure in the French 
Revolution, and author of an important work on 
fortification. 

Caroline, Queen, wife of George IV. (1768-1821). 
was married to her husband in 1796 while he 
was Prince of Wales. The royal couple lived 
together only a very short time. When George 
succeeded to the throne in 1820 the Queen took 
steps to assert her position, and the King 
retaliated by having a Bill introduced to dis- 
solve the marriage; the result was the famous 
tnal before the House of Lords, when Lord 
Brougham distinguished himself by a most 
eloquent defence of the Queen. The Bill waa 
passed by a narrow majority, but public feeling 
wjis too strong on the side of the Queen to 
admit of its being enforced. 

Carrel, Dr. Alexis (1873-1944). American surgeon 
who won the Nobel Prize in 1912 for his remark- 
able achievements in suturing blood vessels and 
in the transplantation of organs. Member of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
1906-44. A Frenchman by birth. 

Carroll. Lewis. (See Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge.) 

Carson ol Duncaim, Lord, P.C. (1854-1935), had a 
highly Buccessftil career first at the Irish and 
then at the English Bar. Solicitor General 
for Ireland 1892, and for England 1900' 6. 
Attorney General 1915: First Lord of the 
Admiralty 1917; Lord of Appeal 1921-29 
Led a semi -militant organisation against the 
Home Rule BIU 1912-14. 

Carter, Howard (1873-1939). Egyptologist and 
archaeologist who was associated with the 
5th Earl of Carnarvon in discovermg m 1922 the 
tomb of Tut-Ankh- Amen m the Valley of Kings. 
Egypt. 

Cartier, Jacques (1494-1667). 16th-century navi- 
gator. bom at St. Malo, whose exploration of 
Canada, and especially of the gulf and river of 
St. Lawrence, proved of great geographical 
importance 

Cartwright, Edmund, D D. (1743-1823), invented 
the power loom, and also a wool-combing 
machine. Although these inventions were 
developed into fortune-making instruments, 
they benefited their inventor but httle, and m 
1809 Parliament made him a grant of £10,000. 
In 1904 a Cartwright Memorial Hall was opened 
at Bradford, the gift of Lord Masham. 

Caruso, Enrico (1873-1921), a celebrated tenor, 
was born m Naples, and made his first 
operatic appearance in his native city. His 
success was unbounded. 

Carver, George Washington (1864-1943), American 
negro agricultural chemist of world repute. 

Casablanca, Louis de (c 1754-1798). captain of the 
French fiagship L' Orient at the Battle of the 
Nile. He and his ten-year-old son died together 
in the burning ship, refusing to quit the vessel. 

Casals, Pablo (b 1876), the famous Spanish violon- 
cellist and conductor, who made his first 
appearance in Paris and London in 1898. He 
exiled himself from Spam in 1938 as a protest 
against dictatorship. 

Cassatt, Mary (1845-1926), American painter and 
etcher. Spent most of her life in France, greatly 
influenced by the Impressionists and enjoyed 
friendship of Degas and Manet. Motherhood 
was her favourite subject. 

Cassini, the name of a French family of Italian 
origin, distinguished for their services to astro- 
nomy and geography, who through four 
generations (1671-1793) were heads of the Paris 
Observatory. 

Cassius, Caius Longinus, a distinguished Roman 
general who opposed the Dictatorship of Julius 
Ciesar, and took part in his murder. He died 
in 42 B.c . after bemg defeated by Mark Antony. 

Castellanl, Sir Aldo, Hon. K.C.M G. (b. 1877), 
Italian scientist and foremost hving authority 
on tropical diseases. Discovered the cause of 
sleeping sickness and other tropical diseases. 

Castlereagh, Viscount, K.G . P.C. (1769-1822). 
British Minister of War and Foreign Secretary 
during the Napoleonic wars, who Incurred much 
unpopularity because of the disastrous condition 
of home affairs. Succeeded to the Marquessate 
of Londonderry in 1821, and ended his life by 
suicide the following year. 

Castro, Pldel (b. 1927), popular revolutionary hero 
of Cuba who came to power in 1969 with two 
main alms: (a) to end dictatorship, injustice and 
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poverty, and (6) to end dependence on America. 
Far-reaobins agrarian reforms are in progress, 
but In fulfilling tbe second aim he has come into 
conflict with American interests. 

Catherine, St., was the name borne by a cele- 
brated virgin of Alexandria, who was put to 
death In 307 for professing Christianity, being, 
according to some accounts, tortured on a 
spiked wheel before execution, though other 
authorities aver that the Intended torture was 
miraculously nrevented. From this we get the 
term “ St. Catherine’s wheel.” Festival 25 Nov. 

Catherine ol Aragon (1485-1530). first wife of 
Henry VIII., was previously the wife of Arthur, 
Henry’s elder brother, who died shortly after 
the marriage. She was the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spam, aunt of the 
Emperor, Charles V, and mother of Mary Tudor. 
Henry’s failure to obtain papal consent to the 
dissolution of their marriage precipitated the 
lieforraation crisis in England. 

Catherine the Great (1729-96). Empress Catherine 
II of Russia, Daughter of a Prussian general, 
she married in 1746 the future Peter III. a 
weakling, later deposed and nuudered Intelli- 
gent. cultivated, autocratic, she proved herself 
a capable ruler for a time but was hampered 
and opposed by the landed Interests and. despite 
plans for reform, her reign was marked by im- 
perialist expansion and extension of serfdom. 

Catherine de’ Medici (1619-1689), wife of Henry II. 
of France, and a woman of commanding power 
and influence, especially durmg her Regency, 
which continued while her son Charles IX 
was in his mmority. Her antagonism to the 
I^rotcstants may have led to the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew In spite of her cruelty, she was 
an able woman, and showed a great appreciation 
of art and literature 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (234-149 b c.) a Roman 
statesman, soldier, and writer, of strict virtue, 
simplicity and wisdom, who strongly con- 
demned the luxury of his time and carried out 
his duties as Censor so rigorously that he be- 
came known as ” <?enaorioas ” 

Catroux, Gen. Georges (b. 1879), French soldier, 
who saw much service with the Foreign Legion. 
When Gov.-Gen. of Indo-Chma declared 
adherence to the Free French. 1940, and became 
C -in-0. Free French in Levant,, 1941-43. 
French Ambassador to U S.S.ll., 1945-46. 

Catullus. Caius Valerius (87-54 n c.), an elegant 
Roman poet, whose lyrics to Lesbia are amongst 
the finest compositions of the kind in literature. 

Cavell, Edith Louisa (1865-1915), a British nurse 
and patriot who eissisted wounded British 
soldiers to escape over the Dutch frontier from 
Belgium during the Great War. She was shot 
by the Germans. 

Cavendish, Hon. Henry, F R.S. (1731-1810), Eng- 
lish chemist and physicist who made researches 
into the nature of gases. Is chiefly remembered 
for his discovery of the chemical composition of 
water. He also discovered hydrogen (1766). 

Cavour, Count Camlllo Benso (1810 -1861). a dis- 
tinguished Italian statesman, who. as Premier 
to Victor Emmanuel, did much for the umflea- 
tion of Italy. 

Caxton.WilUam (1422-1491),wa8 born in Kent and 
employed in commerce for a time. While visit- 
ing Flanders he obtained an insight into the then 
new invention of printing, and afterwards set 
up a printing-press of his own at Westminster. 

Cecil ol Chelwood, 1st Viscount, P.C., Q C.. GH. 
(1864-1968). third son of the third Marquess of 
Salisbury. Took part in the Peace Conference, 
1919. and helped to draft the (Tharter of the 
League of Nations. Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Peace. 1937. 

Cecilia, Saint, the patron saint of music, martyred 
In Sicily under Marcus Aurelius (c. 176). She 
became patroness of music only about the 
beginning of the IBth century when painters 
showed her with harp, organ, or other musical 
Instruments. Her festal day is Nov. 22. 

Cellini, Benvenuto (1500-71), Italian sculptor and 
goldsmith of the later Renaissance Possessed 
remarkable talent and skill, and produced in- 
numerable works of great accomplishment, 
decorative and exquisite in detail, most of which 
have perished. Some examples are to be 
found in the Vienna Museum, the Louvre, and 
m the Metropolitan Museum. His famous 
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bronze statue Perseus unih the Head of Medusa 
can be seen in the Loggia del Lanzl. Florence. 
His fame, however, rests more on hJa Autobio- 
ffraphv, which gives a vivid account of the 
period and of his own craft. 

Celsius. Anders (1701-44), Swedish physicist and 
astronomer who became professor of astronomy 
at Uppsala in 1730 and worked at the new 
Uppsala observatory, 1740-44. He invented 
the Centigrade or Celsius thermometer with 
freezing point of water at the zero-degree and 
boiling point at the lOO-degiee point. 

Cervantes Saavedra, BUguel de (1547-1616). famous 
throughout the world as the author of Don 
Qmscote. a wonderful study of feudalism in decay 
ID which IS to be found much social science. 
He had a most adventurous career, taking part 
m many military expeditions, and not turning 
to literature until his retirement from the profes- 
sion of arms. In spite of the great success of his 
work he died in poverty and two centuries went 
by before he was honoured. 

C6zanne, Paul (1839-1906), a French painter of 
power and originality, and intimate Mend of 
Emile Zola. The famous portrait Imown as La 
Vietlle au Chavelet was purchased by the 
NationAl Gallery in 1053 and the Courtauld 
Collection in London includes, among others, 
the Montagne Satnte Victoire, and the Lake of 
Annecy, 

Chadwick, Sir James, F.R.S. (b 1891). physicist, 
one of Rutherford’s most brilliant collaborators 
in the field of atomic research. Discovered the 
neutron in 1932. one of the main steps in the 
discovery of the fission process which led to the 
production of the atom bomb. Member (part- 
time) U.K. Atomic Energy Authonty. 1958- ; 

Master of Cams College. Cambridge; co-author 
of Radiations Jrom Radioactive Substances 

Chaliapin, Fedor Ivanovich (1873-1938), a world- 
famous Russian opera singer, a bass with great 
clrnjTiSLti>ic 

Chamberlain. Rt. Hon. (Arthur) Neville (1869-1940). 
son of Joseph Chamberlam by his second wife. 
Prime Minister, 1937-40. His appeasement pol- 
icy. which cuhmnated m the Mimich Agreement 
of 1938, has been the subject of much criticism. 

Cbamberlein, Rt. Hon. Joseph (1830-1914), did 
much active municipal work at Birmingham. In 
1876 he entered Parliament, and at first was an 
enthusiastic Liberal with Republican tendencies 
and served in various offices under Mr. Glad- 
stone. When the Home Rule split occurred, he 
became the most active member of the Llberal- 
Umonist party. In 189.> be accepted office as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies under Lord 
Salisbury, and m that post won a great reputa- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that during his 
term of office he had the Boer War to contend 
with. In May. 1903. he caused great sensatiou 
by suddenly advocating a scheme of fiscal re- 
form, involving a partial return to Protection. 
This policy was afterwards adopted as one of 
the leading planks of the Unionist platform. 

CThambers, Sir William, R A. (1726-1796), a British 
architect, who rebuilt Somerset House m 1776. 
He also laid out Kew (Ardens and designed the 
Pagoda there. 

Chamlnade, Cbcile (1857-1944). French pianist and 
composer of orchest ral music, ballets, songs, and 
charming piano pieces. 

Champlain, Samuel de (1567-1635). a French 
navigator who founded Quebec in 1608, and in 
the following year discovered the lake known 
by his name. 

Chantrey, Sir Francis Legatt. R.A. (1781-1842). a 
renowned English sculptor who contributed 
many fine statues to Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s. His famous “ Sleeping dildren ” 
tomb 18 in IJchfleld C’athedral. He left a con- 
hlderable fortune to the Royal Academy for the 
purchase of works of art executed in Gt. Britain. 
The collection is in the Tate Gallery 

Chaplin, Charles Spencer (b. 1889). who gained 
world-wide fame as a film-star comedian, was 
bom in London and appeared on the variety 
stage at tbe age of seven, going to the U.8.A. 
in 1910. He first appeared on the films in 1913. 
His most famous films Include TJie Tramp, 
Shoulder Arms. The Kid. The Gold Rush. The 
Circus. City lAohis. The Great Dictator, Modem 
Times, Monsieur Verdoux, and lAmeliohi. His 
art is universally appreciated. In 1059 de- 
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cided not to return to America but to live in 
Switzerland. 

Chapman, Sydney, M.A.. D.Sc , F.E.S. (b. 1888). 
mathematician and geophysicist who has made 
contributions of the highest importance to the 
kinetic theory of gases, terrestrial magnetism, 
and the phenomena of the upper atmosphere. 
Chief Prof, of Mathematics, Imperial College of 
Science, 1924-46. Pres. Int. Comm, which or- 
ganised the International Geophysical Year. 

Chapman, George (1559-1034), an Elizabethan 
dramatist, who acauired more fame by bis 
translation of Homer than by his plays. 
Keats's sonnet On Reading Chapman's Homer 
is a splendid tribute to the old dramatist. 

Charcot, Dr. Jean Baptiste Etienne Auguste (1867- 
1936). a famous French explorer, who m 1903- 
05 and 1908-10 commanded expeditions which 
carried out important work in mapping, sound- 
ing. etc., in the South Polar regions. Charcot 
Island in the Antarctic Ocean, which he 
discovered in 1905. Is named after him. 

Chares (c. 300 b.o.), Khodlan sculptor. He was 
the sculptor of the CJolossus of Rhodes, a 
gigantic bronze statue of the Sun-God, and one 
of the Seven Wonders of the World. The 
statue was destroyed after 56 years, in the 
earthquake of 224 n.c. 

Charlemagne (“ Charles the Great *’) (742-814), a 
wise and powerful ruler, general and statesman, 
who from being King of the Franks became 
Emperor of the Romans, and governed an 
empire comprising Gaul. Italy, and large parts 
of Spain and Germany. 

Charles. Jacques Alexandre CAsar (1746-1823). 
French physicist, the first to use hydrogen gas in 
balloons and who anticipated Gay-Lussac’s law 
of the expansion of gases on heat mg 

Charles Edward (Stuart) (1720-1788). the “ Young 
Pretender " as he came to bo called, grandson 
of James II., and the hero of 1745, lived in exile 
after CXilloden. and his later career was mainly 
one of dissipation. 

Charles I. (1600-1649), King of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland (1625-49), succeeded his father 
James I in 1625 His marriage to the Catholic 
princeas. Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis XIII. 
of France, displeased the English public. He 
was in continual trouble with his ministers and 
parliament, Cromwell’s career began m his 
reign He was beheaded in front of the 
Banquetmg House at Whitehall, Jan 30, 1649. 

Charles II. (1630-1685). King of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland (1600-85). second son of 
Charles I. After defeat by Cromwell at Wor- 
cester (1651) escaped to France, restored to 
throne. 1660, During his reign Pepys was re- 
cording the great London plague of 1605, and 
the fire of 1666, Wren was building St. Paul’s. 
John Bunyan was writing his Filar im’s Progress 
and Milton his Paradise Lost. Newton was a 
fellow of the Royal Society (founded by Ch.arles) 
and England was becoming a great sea power 
Famed as the *‘ Merry Monarch ” because of his 
pleasure-loving ways Dabbled in chemistry 
and probably died of mercury poisoning. 

Charles V. (1500-1558). Hapsburg ruler, succeeded 
his grandfather, Maximilian I, as emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and as heir to Ferdinand 
and Isabeila succeeded to Spanish Crown Ad- 
ministering such vast dominions involved him In 
many struggles : rivalry with Francis I of France 
led to four wars. Crushed revolt of peasants 
(1525). Augsburg settlement (1553) brought 
Lutherans religious equality with Roman Catho- 
lics. Ret ired to a monastery In Spam (1557), 

Charles Xn ol Sweden (1682-1718). a brave but 
Impulsive monarch whose reign was distin- 
guished by the great Nordic War against Den- 
mark, Poland, and Russia. Peter the Great 
decisively defeated him at Poltava in 1 709. In 
1718 he invaded Norway and was killed while 
besieging the fortress of Fredrikshald. 

Chateaubriand, Francois Rend, Vicomte de (1768- 
1848), French writer and diplomat who in the 
midst of ap adventurous and somewhat eccen- 
tric political career wrote a number of stories, 
poems, and essays which reflect the richness of 
his personality and give him a unique place in 
French literature. He was the friend of Mme 
Rdcamler for many years. His last years were 
spent in writing Mimoires d'outre-tombe 
(memoirs from beyond the tomb). 


Chatham, William Pitt, Earl ol (1708-1778). had 
a long and distinguished career as a statesman, 
and was the most eloquent Parliamentarian of 
his time. In the long conflict with France that 
preceded the American War of Independence. 
Chatham showed great resourcefulness and 
vigour, but his patriotic efforts were of little 
avail against the obstinacy of the King and his 
party, and ho ultimately retired from con- 
tention, only making a last appearance in the 
House of Lords to urge a greater resistance to 
the war with the American Colonists, and, after 
a powerful speech, fell back in an apoplectic fit 
and died a few weeks later, being buried in 
Westminster Abbey 

Chatterton, Thomas (1752-1770), young English 
poet of remarkable talent, unappreciated until 
after his death Unsuccessfully tried to pass 
off his writings as newly discovered ancient 
manuscripts and killed himself at the age of 17 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c 1343-1400) Achieved im- 
mortality by his Canterbury Tales, giving a most 
graphic description of the life and characters of 
his time. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Chekhov, Anton (1860-1904), Russian dramatist 
and short-story writer, whose plays include The 
Cherry Orchard. Uncle Vanya. The Three Sisters 

Cherubini, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobia Salvatore 
(1760-1842), a Florentine musician, for many 
years director of the Paris Conservatoire and 
composer of operas and church music Admired 
by Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 

Chesterfield, Earl of, K.G (1694- 1773), English 
statesman whose fame rests upon the letters to 
his natural son, Philip Stanhope, imder the title 
Letters to his Son, which are full of grace, wit, 
and workliy wisdom 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith (1874-1936), was one 
of the most active of our modern writers. 
Oentributed to the Illustrated London News. 
etc , and kept himself in evidence in many 
literary and loumalistic quarters, handled 
social questions, art. politics, and criticism 
with dexterity and audacity. Published studies 
of the lives and works of Robert Browning and 
Cliarles Dickens. Completed writing his own 
autobiography shortly before his death 

Chevalier Albert (1861-1923), English music-hall 
comedian of great originality, celebrated for 
his coster sketches and songs 

Chevalier, Maurice (b. 1889), French stage and 
Him actor. 

Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo (b. 1887), former 
President of China and member of the Kuomin- 
tang Party, Emerged from the welter of events 
succeeding the death of Sun Yat Sen in 1925 as 
the leading man in China, a position he main- 
tained for a quarter of a century of trouble and 
bloodshed. The successful conclusion of the 
long and costly Japanese war was followed by 
civil war with the Communists in North China. 
In January 1949 he withdrew from the office of 
President following military defeat by the Com- 
munists and the collapse of the Kuomlntang 
regime. 

Chippendale, Thomas (c. 1717-1779), a celebrated 
designer of furniture whose examples are now 
highly prized and fetch big prices. He was 
a native of Worcestershire, but made his name 
in London, having a shop in St. Martin’s Lane. 

Chirico, Giorgio de (b. 1888;. painter associated 
with surrealism, born in Greece of Italian 
parents. 

Chopin, Fr6d6ric Francois (1810-1849). Polish 
piamst and composer, son of a French father 
and Polish mother He has been called " the 
poet of the piano ” because of the originality 
and dellcacv of hia playing. His music, com- 
posed mostly for the piano. Includes preludes, 
mazurkas, impromptus, nocturnes, etudes, 
sonatas, and a barcarolle and a berceuse. He en- 
joyed Paris intellectual and musical society, and 
played In numerous concerts all over Europe. 
He died of consumption and was buried in 
P^re-Lachaise, next to his friend Bellini. 

Chou-En-lal, General (b. 1898), Prime Minister of 
the Chinese People’s Republic since 1949: 
Foreign Min. 1949-58. Took important part 
in (Geneva Conference of 1954, where bis talents 
for negotiation helped to bring to an end the 8 
years’ war in Indo-China and the new China 
into world diplomacy. 

Chrysostom, St. John (347-407), a father and 
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saint of the Greek Church who was made Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople and was famous for 
his eloQuent preaching and persuasive writing. 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. Lord Randolph - (Henry 
Spencer), P.C. (1849-1895), was the third son 
of the seventh Duke of Marlborough. Entered 
Parliament in 1874, and four years later became 
prominent on the Conservative side for his 
scathing attacks on what he called the “ Old 
Gang ” of his own Party, and was one of Mr 
Gladstone’s most severe critics. In 1885 he 
became Secretary for India, and in the follow- 
ing year was Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons, but after a 
few months of brilliant work resigned on some 
dilTerence of opinion with his colleagues, and 
never again held office 

Churchill. Rt. Hon. Sir Winston (Leonard Spencer), 
K.G . O M . C H , C L . M P (b 1874). British 
statesman, soldier, and author, son of the last- 
named Prime Min. and Min. of Defence. 
1940-45. Leader of the opposition. 194.5-51 
and Prime Min. from 1951 until his retirement 
in 1965. M P. for Woodford since 1945. M P. 
for the Epping Division of Essex. 1924-45. 
Was with the British force during the Indian 
frontier troubles of 1897-98. served in the 
Sudan Campaign, and during the Boer War had 
many dramatic adventures Became a pro- 
minent figure In Pariiament. and worked 
heartily for the Conservatives until Mr. Cham- 
berlain brought out his fiscal proposals, when he 
declared against them in the most emphatic 
manner, and eventually joined the Liberal 
ranks Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 1905- 
08; President of the Board of Trade. 1908-10; 
Home Secretary, 1910-11. First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 1911-15 and 1939-40. Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 1915. Minister of 
Munitions, 1917; Minister of War. 1918-21. 
Minister of Air, 1919-21 Sec. of State for 
the Colonies. 1921-22. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer 1924-29; Lord Rector of Aberdeen 
University, 1914-18; Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh University, 1929-32, Chancellor of 
Bristol University. 1930. Ijeader of Conserva- 
tive Party. 1940-55 Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports since 1941. Has exhibited m 
the Royal Academy, was elected Academician 
Extraordinary m 1948. and is the aufhor of 
many famous books. Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1953. 

Chulalongkom, Phra Paramindr Maha (1853- 
1910), great Siamese monarch whose apprecia- 
tion of foreign institutions inspired him to carry 
out many reforms in hia country. 

Cibber, Colley (1671-1757), a London actor and 
dramatist of great repute in his (iay I'he 
Careless Husband, and Love’s Last Shijt .are the 
best of hia comedies. Poet T.aureatc 1 730-57 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 n c ), a Roman 
Republican orator and philosopher. His 
younger brother. Quintus Tullias Cicero (102- 
43 B.C.), was a Roman soldier of some note 
Both were slain. 

Cid (El Campeador) (c. 1035-1099), the name given 
to the famous Spanish knight. I’odrigo Uiaz. 
Comit of Vivar. whose exploits in battle and 
adventure made him the national hero He 
drove the Moors out of Spam before he had 
completed his twentieth year. 

Clerva, Juan de la (1895-1936), the Spanish 
engineer who Invented the aiitogiro. 

Clmabue, Giovanni (1240-1302), a Florentine 
painter whose real name was Cenni di Pepo. 
master of Giotto, and the leader of the move- 
ment which led to the formation of what is 
called the Florentine school. The frescoes 
attributed to him are of great beauty. 

Clmarosa, Domenico (1749-1801). One of the 
earliest Italian composers whoso works in his 
time were as popular as they were numerous 
Was composer to the Russian Court from 1789 
to 1792. His moat popular opera during his 
lifetime was II Matnmonxo Segreto. and it is still 
to-day the most frequently heard of hia works. 

Clmon (c. 507-449 b.o.), Athenian statesman and 
general, son of the great Miltlades who com- 
manded at Marathon. He worked for friend- 
^p with Sparta to unite forces against Persia. 
Decisively defeated Persian land and sea forces 
the mouth of the Eurymedon in 468 b c. 
Died at the siege of Citium, in Cyprus. 
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Cipriani, Giovanni Battista (1727-85), Florentine 
painter and engraver who worked in London 
and was one of the foundation members of the 
Royal Academy. Collections of his pen-and- 
ink drawings are in the British Museum and 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Citrine, 1st Baron P C.. G.B.B. (b. 1887), English 
trade-imlon official who rose to a prominent 
position in the Electrical Trades Union, of 
which he was Asst Gen. Sec.. 1920-23; Pres. 
Jnt. Fed of Trade Unions, 1928-45, Gen. Sec. 
Trades Union Congress. 1926-46; Mem. Nat. 
Coal Board, 1946-47; Chair. Central Electricity 
Authority, 1947-57; Mem (part-time) Elec- 
tricity Council, 1958- ; Mem. (part-time) U.K. 

Atomic Energy Authority 1958- . 

Clair, Ren6, (b 1898), French ftlni producer, whose 
early films, full of wit and satire, included Sons 
les Toits de Pans and A Nous la Liberia. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde. 1st Earl ol (1609-1074). 
a statesman of great ability who filled the office 
of Lord High Chancellor under Charles II.. and 
for a time was in high favour but, refusing to 
pander to Charles's whuns, was dismissed and 
went to live in retirement. His Htstory of the 
Rebellion is a valuable work, having the advan- 
tage of bemg written by one who was a witneis 
of, and often an important figure in, the events 
described His daughter Anne was the wife of 
the Duke of York, afterwards James II , and it 
was her daughter who became Queen Anne. 
Clarendon died in exile at Rouen. 

Clark, Sir Kenneth McKenzie, C H . K.C B. (b. 
1003), British art critic. Director of the 
National (Jallery, 1934-45. Chairman. Arts 
Council of Great Britain, 1953-60. Cliairman of 
the Independent Television Authority, 1954-57 

Clark, Sir Wilfred Edward le Gros, M A.. M D . 
D.Sc . F R C S . F R S. (b. 1895). anatomist 
and anthropologist; Prof of Anatomy, Oxford 
Univ , 1934-02, one of the scientists to expose 
the forgery of the Piltdown skull. Pres Bntlsh 
Association, 1961. 

Clarke, Marcus Andrew Hislop (1846-81), Austra- 
lian novelist, bom in London. Emigrated to 
Australia in 1863, where he became a journalist. 
During his stay m Tasmania he wrote For the 
Term of his Natural Life, which has become a 
minor classic 

Clarkson, Thomas (1760-1846), was one of the 
leaders of the Negro Emancipation movement, 
to which he devoted the main part of his life 

Claude Lorrain (1600-1682). the most famous land- 
scape painter of his century. His real name was 
Claude Gel6e, and he was born at Chamange in 
the Vosges, gomg from France to Rome as a 
Ud and there laying the loundation of his 
worldwide celebrity He lived in Rome most 
of his life 

Claudius I. (10 B c -A D 54), Emperor of Rome, 
who succeeded his nephew Caligula when he was 
murdered He was the grandson of Tiberius 
Claudius Nero, erected many Imposing buildings 
in Koine, and visited Britain. In his later years 
he became the tool of favourites, and was 
poisoned by hia wife Agrippina 

Clausewitz, Gen. Carl von (1780-1831), (jcrmany’s 
greatest military expert His classic book Voin 
Kriege, which expounds his theories on war. 
dominated Prussia m the nineteenth century, 
and 18 vstill studied in military schools through- 
out the world 

Ciemenceau, Georges Eugene (1841-1929). a pro- 
minent French statesman and editor of strong 
Radical tendencies who supported General 
Boulanger for a time and then bitterly opposed 
him. Was still a leading exponent of French 
Radicalism, though he sacrificed his Independent 
position to become Premier and Minister of tha 
Interior in October. 1906-1909. Prime Minister 
and Minister for War. France, 1917-20. Was a 
great orator, and a sturdy defender of Dreyfus 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (” Mark TVain ”) 
(1835-1910). After the Civil War drifted into 
journalism, making himself popular as a humor- 
ist in 1869 by his Innocents Abroad, the result of 
a trip to Europe. Hia other works Include A 
Tramp Abroad, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, 
and Pudd’nhead Wilson. 

Cleopatra (69-30 b c.). daughter of Ptolemy XI. 
the sixth queen of Egypt by that name, a bril- 
liant, ambitious woman of captivating chanii. 
On the death of her father In 51 she became 
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Joint sovereign with her younger brother ised British subject. He was the first man to 


Ptolemy XII. whom she married in accordance 
with Egyptian custom. She was banished 
to Syria^ but obtaining the help of Oesar, led a 
revolt and won the kingdom for herself. Cleo- 
patra and Ceesar became lovers. In 47 she bore 
him a son Ceesanon (later Ptolemy XIV) and 
followed him to Rome. After the murder of 
Cssar she returned to Egypt, where in 41 she 
was summoned to meet the triumvir Mark 
Antony. He fell in love with her and became 
enslaved. She bore him twins Alexander 
Helios and Cleopatra Selene. He deserted 
Octavia his wife and broke with Octavian (later 
Augustus), his brother-in-law, in an attempt to 
re-establish the power of Egypt. Antony and 
Cleopatra were, however, defeated at Actium 
in 31 B.O. and at Alexandna. Antony fell upon 
his sword, and Cleopatra, unable to influence 
Octavian. killed herself by allowing an asp to 
bite her. The drama of her life has been de- 
scribed by Shakespeare in Antony and Gleovaira 
and by Shaw in Ccp.aar and Cleopatra. 

Clive. Robert. Lord (1725-1774), went out to India 
as a clerk in the service of the East India 
Company when 17, and during the diplomatic 
dlflflculties which arose between England and 
France attracted the attention of his superiors 
by some able suggestions for the curbing of the 
French influence. In the war that followed he 
was given a command and displayed such 
remarkable military genius that he virtually 
became Commander-in-Chief. In the troubles 
that followed with the native rulers, he was 
equally resourceftil, and succeeded in laying 
the foundation of the British empire in India 
on a secure basis. On his return to England 
in 1760 he was raised to the peerage His 
latter years were marked by mental disturbance 
and ultimately ho committed suicide. 

Clovis (c. 466-611) was the founder of the Mero- 
vinglan-llne of Frankish kings, and a convert 
to Christianity. He defeated the Burgundians 
and West Goths, and fixed his court at Paris. 

Clyde. 1st Baron. Colin Campbell, K C.B. (1792- 
(1863), a British Field-Marshal who served in 
the Peninsular and CMmean wars and made a 
great reputation as Commander-ln-Chief m 
India during the Mutiny. 

Cobbett. William (1763-1835), a politician and 
controversialist, who, through the medium of his 
Political Register, attacked both Radical and 
Tory in turn. Entered Parliament in 1832. In 
1830 his Rural Ruleswere published in book form. 

Cobbold. Cameron Fromanteel, P.C (b 1904), 
Governor of the Bank of England, 1948-61, 
Lord Chamberlain, 1962- . 

Cobden, Richard (1804-1866), the son of a Sussex 
farmer, who afterwards became a commercial 
traveller, and during the Com Law Agitation 
came into great prominence as an advocate of 
Free Trade. He devoted himself so completely 
to this cause, that for some years he entirely 
neglected his business affairs and in recognition 
of his services a subscription of £80.000 was 
raised for him in 1845, and in 1860 a further 
sum of £40,000. He entered Parliament in 
1841, and except for an interval of two years 
remained a member till his death. In 1860 he 
negotiated a commercial treaty with France 
which was of great benefit to the trade of this 
country. Titles and other honours were offered 
to him but declined. 

Cochran. Sir Charles Blake (1872-1951). a promi- 
nent English theatrical manager and producer 
who began as an actor in America. Among his 
many successes were Bitter Sweet. Cavalcade. 
and a number of brilliant revues. 

Cookrolt. Sir John Douglas. K.C B . O.M.. C.B E.. 
M.A.. Pb.D., F.R.8. (b. 1897), Cambridge 
nuclear physicist who shared with Dr. E. T. S. 
Walton the 1951 Nobel Prize. Dir. Atomic 
Energy Research Estab. at Harwell. 1946-58: 
Member (Research) U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority. 1958-69, Member Advisory Council 
on Sclentfflc Policy. 1969- : Master of Churchill 
College. Cambridge. 

Cootean, Jean (b. 1891), French writer and artist 
whose achievements in widely varied forms of 
art have been prodigious. Elected to the 
Acadtoiie Francaise in 1965. 

Cody. Samuel Fkanklln (1862-1913). British 
aviator, bom in U.S.A.. but became a natural- 


fly in Great Britain — ^making a flight of 27 
minutes in October 1908 In the first practical 
British flying-machine of his own make. Was 
killed while flying in 1913. 

Cody, William Frederick (1846-1917), American 
showman, known as " Buffalo Bill.” who in 
1883 founded his great Wild West show. 

Cohn. Ferdinand Julius (1828-1898), the famous 
German bacteriologist, of which science he was 
the virtual founder. 

Coke, Sir Edward (1552-1634). Attorney-General 
under Elizabeth and (]3iief Justice under James 
I; great rival of Francis Bacon. His extensive 
legal erudition added many new interpretations 
to the Common Law system. Among his pub- 
lications are his four Institutes, the first of which 
{Coke upon Littleton) is very famous. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste (1619-83), French states- 
man, who fostered new industries and en- 
couraged commerce, endeavoured to reform the 
finances, and established the French Navy on 
a sound basis. A patron of literature, science, 
and art. 

Cole. George Douglas Howard, M.A., (1889-1959). 
British economist, sociologist, and writer; 
Chichele Professor of Social and Political Theory 
at Oxford, 1944-57; Chairman Fabian Society. 
1939-46, Pres. Int. Society for the Study of 
Socialism from 1956 until his death. Among his 
numerous writings on social and economic pro- 
blems are The Intelligent Man's Guide through 
World Chaos (1932). The Post-War Condition of 
Britain (1956). The Case for IrukiMnal Partner- 
ship (1967), A History of Socialist Thought (5 
vols.). 

Coleridge, 1st Baron (1820-94). Lord Chief Justice 
of England from 1880 until his death. Was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, orator and banister, his most 
famous case being the Tichborne trial in 1871. 
when his speech for the defenee lasted 23 days. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), one of the 
great poets of the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, whose Ancient Mariner and a few other 
poems stand unsurpassed for poetic beauty and 
originality, 

Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel, A R.C.M. (1875-1912). 
British composer, the son of a West African 
negro doctor practising in London, and an 
Englishwoman He studied at the Royal 
College of Music where his Hiawatha's Wedding 
Feast was performed in 1898. 

Colet, John (c. 1467-1519), humanist and divine, 
founded St. Paul’s School, 1612. As scholar 
and friend of Erasmus he helped to bring the 
New Learning to England. 

Colette (Sldome Gabnelle Claudtue Colette) (1873- 
1954). author of a number of highly successful 
novels including the famous Claudine stones. 
Ch^ and La Fin de Ch^x. Grand Officier de la 
Legion d’Honneur (1953) 

Collier, Hon, John (1850-1934), English painter 
who became liighly popular for his “ problem ” 
pictures. He la best remembered, however, as 
a distinguished portraitist. 

Collingwood, Lord (1750-1810). British admiral 
whose ship the Royal Sovereign led the fleet 
to battle at Trafalgar and who on Nelson’s 
death assumed the command. 

Collins, Michael (1890-1922), brilliant and daring 
Irishman, leading spirit of the Sinn Fein political 
movement. Took part in the Easter Bebellion 
and organised the guerilla warfare which even- 
tually led to the breakdown of British govern- 
ment and to the Anglo-Irish Peace of Dec. 6, 
1921. Killed in ambush by Repubiicans after 
his return from England. 

CoUlns, William, R.A. (1788-1847), a noted land- 
scape and figure painter, and father of Wilkie 
Collins. 

Collins, William Wilkie (1824-1889), the novelist, 
was for many years associated with Charles 
Dickens, and wrote The Dead Secret. Tht 
Woman in White, and No Name. 

Colt, Samuel (1814-1862), of Hartford. Connecticut, 
invented the revolver and patented It in 1836. 
It was some time before its utility was recog- 
nised, but after being used with great effect in 
the war with Mexico it was universally adopted. 

Columba, St. (621-597), the founder of the monas- 
tery of Iona, was a native of Ireland. From 
his lonely island fdirioe he made frequent mis- 
Bionary Journeys to the Highlands of Scotland, 
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where he made many converts and was greatly 
revered. 

Colnmhus, Christopher (c. 1446-1506). the famous 
Italian navigator, who, prevailing upon Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain to bear the expense 
of an expedition of discovery, set out on his 
first voyage in 1402. He first discovered the 
Bahamas, Cuba, and other West Indian islands, 
and. on his third voyage, in 1408, landed on the 
lowlands of South America. 

Colvin, Sir Sidney (1845-1927), friend of R. L. 
Stevenson and biographer of Keats. Was Keeper 
of Prints at the British Museum. 1884-1912. 
Author of numerous works on art and literature. 

Comenius, Johann Amos (1592-1670), famous 
Czech educationist. Was the first advocate of 
the “ direct ” method of teaching languages, of 
the use of pictures in education, and of the 
teaching of science. 

Compton, Prol. Arthur Holly (b 1892), American 
physicist whose work on X-rays led to the dis- 
covery of the so-called Compton Effect,” for 
which he shared witli C. T. R. Wilson the 1927 
Nobel Prize for Physics. He has also made 
Important cosnuc-ray investigations. His 
brother Karl Taylor Compton (b. 1887) is also 
a physicist who has taken an important part in 
radar and atomic bomb research. 

Compton-Bumett. Ivy, British noveUst. whose 
books deal with family relationships and in- 
clude Men and Wives. A House and its Head, 
Man Servant and Maid Servant, The Fresent 
and the Past, A Heritave and lis History. 

Comte, Auguste (1798-1857), a French philosopher 
founder of positivism, and father of social 
philosophy. 

Condd, Louis H.. de Bourbon, Prince de, " The 
Great Cond6 " (1621-1686). was a distinguished 
military commander. Victor of Rocroi, 1643 

Confucius (c. 661-479 n c.). Chinese philosopher 
and sage, founder of the great world religion of 
Confucianism, He was not concerned with the 
supernatural but appealed to reason and 
taught love and respect of one’s fellows, 
superiority to ambition, charity, forgiveness, 
and repentanoe. (See Confucianism, Section J.) 

Congreve, William (1070-1729), was a famous 
Restoration dramatist, whose comedies of 
manners reflect the grossness of his age only 
too closely, but are redeemed by the brilliancy 
of his wit. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924), English novelist of 
Polish birtlj whose parents were exiled to France 
for political reasons. He became master man- 
ner in the British merchant service and began 
to write novels after he lett the sea m 1884. He 
has a beautiful prose style and is acknowledged 
to be a significant figure m English literature. 

His novels include: Almaver's Foiiv (1895), Lord 
Jim (1900), Nostromo (1904). Biography by 
Jocelyn Baines (1960). 

Conscience, Hendrik (Henri) (1912-83), the famous 
Flemish novelist who wrote m 1838 his beautilul 
work 2'he Lion of Flanders. 

Constable, John, R.A. (1776-1837), was a native 
of East Borgholt, Suffolk, and became one of 
the greatest of English landscape painters. He 
had long to wait for recognition, but ultimately 
attained high honour and exerted a strong 
Influence in the development of landscape art. 

Constant, Jean Joseph Benjamin (1845-1902). a 
famous French pamter of Oriental subjects and 
portrait painter. His “ Prisoners In Morocco.” 

” The Harem,” and ” The Emir’s Favourite," 
are among his more celebrated pictures. 

Constantine the Great (c. 272-337). Emperor of 
Rome from 306 to his death. Transferred the 
Capital of the Empire from Rome to Byzantium, 
thence called Constantinople after his name. 

Constantine I. (1868-1923), King of Greece, 1913- 
17, and 1020; married Princess Sophia of 
Prussia, sister of the Kaiser. 

Cook, Captain James (1728-1779), an adventurous 
navigator, whose Voyages Round the World is a 
classic. He made many discoveries in the 
name of Great Britain, including the Sandwich 
(now Hawaiian) Islands. He was murdered 
at Hawaii by natives. 

Cooper, Sir AsUey Paston. Bt.. F.R.S. (1768-1841). 
one of the greatest surgemis of his time, and the 
author of several important medical textbooks. 

Cooper. James Fenlmore (1789-1851), was a very 
popular American novelist, who from about 
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1820 to the time of his death produced a soo- 
cession of stirring stories of adventure, which 
enjoyed much popularity, among them The 
Spy. The Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, 
and The Deer Slayer. 

Cope, Sir Arthur Stockdale, K.C.V.O., R.A. (1857- 
1940), was a well-known portrait painter. 

Copernicus, Nicholas (1473-1543), founder of 
modem astronomy, was bom at Thom on the 
Vistula, then under Polish suzerainty. Studied 
at Cracow and in Italy, lectured on astronomy 
and mathematics at Rome and in 1612 settled 
at Frauenburg, where he was canon of the 
cathedral. He also practised medictue. His 
beliefs concerning the universe were set forth in 
his great book De revolutionibus orbium coeies- 
hum, which was not published until his death 
for fear of the storm his revolutionary theories 
would raise. In it he proved that the planets, 
including the earth, revolve round the sun. 

Copp6e, Francois Joaohun (1842-1998). one of 
the most popular of modem French writers, 
who as poet, novelist and dramatist, was 
equally successful 

Coquelln, Benoit Constant (1841-1909), eminent 
Trench actor (“ Coquelin aln6 ”). and Coauelm, 
Ernest (" Coquelin cadet ”). his youngest 
brother (1848-1909). were leading lights of the 
Theatre Francals. 

Corelli, Arcangelo (1653-1713), Italian composer 
and the first great violinist to enjoy universal 
fame, foimded the present art of violin playing 
and gave definitive fonn to the concerto grosso. 

Corneille, Pierre (1606-1684) the French tragic 
dramatist, whose Cid, Polyeucte, Le Menteur. 
and other plays marked a new era in French 
dramatic production 

Cornwallis, 1st Marquess (1738-1805). commander 
of the British forces which surrendered to the 
Americans, at Yorktowu in 1781, thus ending 
the War of Independence; was twice Governor- 
General of India. 

Corot, Jean Baptiste (1796-1875), a French land- 
scape painter of great repute. 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri da ( 1 494-1 534), the great 
Italian painter of the Lombard School, whose 
” Ecce Homo ” is in the British National Gallery. 

Cortes )or Cortez), Hernando (1488-1647), a 
Spanish adventurer who earned great renown 
by capturing Mexico for Spain, and held that 
country in subjection for ten years. 

Cortot, Alfred (1877-1962), French pianist and 
conductor, best known for his playing of Chopin, 
Liszt, and Schumann, chorus director at 
Bayreuth, conducted first complete perfor- 
mance m Paris of Wagner’s Rina 

Cosgrave, William Thomas (o 1880). President of 
Executive Council, Irish Free State, 1922-32; 
Finance Mm , 1923. Defence Min., 1924, Pari. 
Chairman Fine Gael, 1933-44. 

Costello, John A., S.C. (b. 1891), Prime Minister 
of Irish Republic 1948-51 and 1954-57. 
When Attorney General. Irish Free State. 1926- 
32. helped to draft the Statute of Westminster. 

Coty, Ren6 (1882-1962). President of the French 
Republic. 1954-8 

Coulton, George Gordon, Litt. D . LL.D. (1858- 
1947), scholar and historian of the Middle Ages, 
whose main claim to fame rests upon Five 
Centuries of Religion, works In which he set 
forth bis interpretation of monastic history in 
England from the Conquest to the Reformation. 

Couperin. A notable family of French musicians 
who were organists at St. Gervais, Paris, ftrom 
about 1650 until 1826. Francois Couperin (1668- 
1733), called “Couperin the Great,” is the 
best known today for his harpsichord music. 

Cousin, Victor (1792-1867), French educationist 
and philosopher who founded what is called the 
eclectic school of modem philosophy. He was 
a remarkable lecturer and his writings cover 
nearly the whole field of philosophy. 

Cousins, Samuel, R.A. (1801-1887), the greatest 
mezzoprint engraver of his day. whose plates 
after Reynolds. Millais. Landseer, and Hogarth 
reach the highest point of thin kind of art work. 

Coverdale, Miles (1488-1568). one of the early 
English Reformers, was bom in Yorkshire, and 
afterwards became a monk of Norwich and 
later Bishop of Exeter. He collaborated witli 
Tyndale in translating the Bible; the Psalms 
still used in the Piayar Book are taken &om 
their translation. 
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Coward, Noel (b. 1800), a successful English plaj- 
wrlght and actor. His works Include Hay Fever, 
Private Lives, Blithe Spirit, the operetta Bitter 
Sweet and the films In Which We Serve, This 
Happy Breed, and Brief Encounter. 

Cowper, William (1731-1800). an English poet 
unbued with much piety of sentiment and a 
remarkable poetic talent. His Task is one of 
the great poems of the 18th century. 

Cox, David (1783-1859). an eminent landscape 
painter — son of a Birmingham blacksmith — 
whose pictures are thoroughly English in spirit 
and treatment. 

Crabbe, Rev. George (1754-1832). a poet of rural 
life and scenes, noted for his faithful pictures, 
characterisation and soundness of his senti- 
ments. 

Craig, Edward Gordon. C.H. (b. 1872). the son of the 
late Dame Ellen Terry, author of several books 
on stagecraft. Has produced many plays in 
England and on the Continent. 

Cranmer. Thomas (1489-1556). Archbishop of 
Canterbury under Henry VlII. and Edward 
VI.; an ardent promoter of the Reformation 
On Mary's accession at first consented to return 
to the old faith, but when called upon to make 
public avowal of his recantation, refused, and 
was burnt at the stake. His great contributions 
were the English Bible and Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Crawford, Francis Marion (1854-1909). an American 
novelist who obtained considerable emi- 
nence by his stories of Italian life, including A 
Roman Singer, Saracinesca, and Saint llano. 

Crichton, James (1560-1582). Scottish adventurer 
who earned considerable renown for bus scholarly 
accomplishments and charm and was called 
“ The Admirable Crichton ” He was assassin- 
ated when only twenty-two years of age in 
Mantua. 

Cnpps, Rt. Hon. Sir (Richard) Stafford, C.H.. 
Q.C. (1889-1952), British statesman and 
barrister, younger son of Lord Pamioor and 
nephew of Beatrice Webb. In charge of post- 
war Britain’s economic affairs. His programme 
was one of purposeful austerity, but his out- 
standing ability and masterly exposition of the 
economic situation won hun support from all 
sides. He showed that liberty and planning 
can be reconciled In the modern world. Labour 
M.P. for S E. Bristol, 1931-50. Gave up a 
brilliant career at the bar to enter politics 
Ambassador to Moscow, 1940-42. and Min. of 
Aircraft Production, 1942-45 Went on mis- 
sions to India in 1942 and 1046. Resigned his 
seat in Parliament and as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1950 because of broken health: 
was taken to Switzerland for a cure, but he did 
not recover 

Crispl, Francesco (1819-1901), noted Italian states- 
man, who aided Garibaldi and was his supporter 
throughout. Premier 1887-91 and 1893-96. 
Achieved many reforms for his country. 

Crispin, St., a saint of the Roman Church and 
patron of shoemakers. In the 3rd century he 
and his brother, natives of Rome, settled in 
Soissons, France, and there preached Chris- 
tianity, supporting themselves by shoemaking. 
Suffered martyrdom under Diocletian In 289. by 
being thrown mto a cauldron of molten lead, 
commemorated on Oct. 25. 

Croce. Benedetto (1866-1952), Italian philosopher 
and critic and one of the great figures of the 20th 
century. Devoted his long life to studying and 
writing, and his philosophy is expounded in the 
four volumes of Filosofia dello Spxnto (which 
has been translated into English). He founded 
and edited La Gritica in 1903, a review of 
literature, history, and philosophy. Strongly 
opposed to fascism, he was described during the 
war as “ the grand old man who kept a torch 
burning in Naples which even Mussolini did not 
dare to extinguish.” 

Croesus (died c. 546 b.c.) the last King of Lydia 
(660-546 B.O.), who reigned fourteen years, 
and acquired such immense wealth that his 
name has ever since been proverbial. He was 
a wise king, whose memory still survives 
in his wise sayings. Solon was his friend, 
and it was Solon’s name that he uttered thrice 
while standing before the pyre on which 
Cyrus had condemned him to be burnt. This 
touched Cyrus, who spared his life and made 
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him his companion. He succeeded his father 
Alyattes on the Lydian throne, 560 b o. 

Crome, John (1769-1821), known as “ Old Crome.” 
from being a humble house-painter became 
eminent as a painter of landscape. 

Cromer, Ist Earl of, P.C.. G.C.B.. O M,. G.C.M.G . 
K.C.S.I.. C.I.E.. F.RS. (1841-1917), a diplo- 
matist who won celebrity in the post of British 
Comptroller-General In Egypt from 1883 to 
1907. It was a stupendous task that he had 
Imposed upon him, but he resolutely devoted 
himself to it, with the result that Egypt was 
lifted from financial difficulty and internal 
disorder to a condition of prosperity In 1908 
published Modern Egypt and Ancient and 
Modern Imperialism in 1910. 

Crompton, Samuel (1753-1827). was a poor cotton 
worker at Bolton who invented the spinning 
mule, which greatly increased the power ot 
cotton production. Received little -ccognition 

Cromwell, Oll'^er (1509-1658), liOrd Protector ol 
the coimnonwealth ot England. Scotland and 
Ireland, 1653-58 Born at Huntingdon, 

educated at Sidney Sussex College. Cambridge, 
and entered parliament as member for Hunting- 
don in 1628 With outbreak of civil war served 
with the parliamentary army under Essex and 
won renown at Edgehill (1642). Celebrated as a 
great general, leader of his Ironsides for hi-^ 
religious toleration, and strong foreign policy. 
His victories include Marston Moor (1644). 
Naseby (1645). Dunbar (1650), Worcester (1651) 

Cromwell, Rlchaxd (1626-1712). son ot the fore- 
going, and his successor in the Protectorate. 

Cromwell. Thomas (1485-1540). originally a 
prot6g6 of Wolsey. rose to high office under 
Henry VTII, and began the suppression of the 
monasteries Executed alter the failure of the 
Anne of Cleves marriage, which was part of his 
policy of alliance with the Protestant princes of 
Germany. 

Crookes, Sir William. O M.. F.R.S. (1832-1919) 
eminent British scientist whose researches in 
chemistry and physics led to many Important 
dLscoveries and inventions. He discovered the 
metal thallium in 1861, inventwi the radio- 
meter and the Crookes’ tube, which was used by 
J. J Thomson and others in their researches on 
conduction of electricity in gases He was also 
an authority on sanitation President of the 
Royal Hociety. 1913-16 

Cruikshank, George (1792-1878), a (elebratcd 
book illustrator who was for a time associated 
with Charles Dickens, and later on illustrated 
numerous works of other novelists of his day. 
showing great himiour and power ot cliaractcr- 
delineatlon 

Cummings, Bruce Frederick (1889-1917). English 
zoologist and man ot letters Won fame with 
his Journal of a Disappointed Man. 

Cunard, Sir Samuel, Bt. (1787-1865), shipowner 
and co-founder of the British and N, American 
P.oyal Mail Steam Packet Co which later be- 
came the Cunard Line and as a result of a 
merger in 1934, the Cunard- White Star Lme, 
owners of the two largest liners atloat — the 
Queen Elizabeth and the Queen Mary 

Cunningham of Hyndhope, Admiral of the Fleet, 
Viscount. K T . G C B . O M.. D.S O. (b. 1883). 
won the D.S.O. and two bars In the first world 
war. C.-in-C., Mediterranean. 1939-42. Allied 
Naval C -m-C.. North African campaign First 
Sea Lord, 1943-46. 

Cunningham, General Sir Alan Gordon, (J C.M.G . 
K C.B . D S O . M.C. (1). 1887). brother of Vis- 
count Cunningham. Directed Abyshinian cam- 
paign and commanded 8th Army. 1941 From 
1945 served as the last British High Commis- 
sioner in Palestine 

Cunningham, Admiral of the Fleet. Sir John 
Henry Dacres, G.C B . M V.O (1885-1902). C - 
In-C., Mediterranean, 1943-46. First Sea Lord 
1946-48. 

Curie, Prof. Pierre (1859-1906) and Madame Marie 
(1867-1934) are names that have become famous 
as the discoverers of radium. M. Curie was a 
Frenchman, Mme. Curie a Pole; they were both 
Indefatigable scientific investigators Shared 
the Nobel Prize for Physics 1903. while their 
daughter, the late Mme. Ir6ne Joliot-CJurie. 
shared with her husband the 1935 Nobel Prize 
for Chemistry, awarded for their researches 
in radioactivity. 
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Clirzon ol Kedleston. Marquess. K.G., P.C.. 
G.C.S.I.. G.C.I.E. (1869-1925), statesman and 
administrator. As a younK man gained dis- 
tinction as traveller and author. From 1899 to 
1905 was a vigorous and outstanding Viceroy of 
India. Foreign Secretary. 1919-23, when he 
played a dominant part in the reconstruction of 
the Middle East and was promment at many 
conferences after the first world war. 

Cuthbert, St. (635-087), a famous monk who 
became prior of Melrose, and afterwards of 
Llndisfame. For a time he lived in seclusion 
on one of the Fame Islands, but from 684 was 
bishop of Uexham. 

Cuvier, Georges Leopold, Baron (1700-1832)/ a 
French naturalist who founded a system of 
classification m zoology, and originated the 
science of comparative anatomy. 

Cuyp, Albert (1020-1091). a famous Dutch land- 
scape painter, several of whose works are in our 
National Gallery. 

Csrprlan, St., was an eminent ecclesiastic of the 8rd 
century, who wrote several notable treatises on 
matters of Christian doctrine He was be- 
headed ill 258, at an advanced age. and the 
piesent English calendar commemorates him 
on Sept. 20 

Cyrus the Great (d. 529 n c ). the founder of the 
i’ersian Empire who by hia conquests of Media, 
iij’dla. and Babylonia, made himself master ot 
Asia Minor He was a great warrior and a wise 
ruler and figures prominently in the Bible He 
was slam in battle on the river Jaxarte.s. 


D 

Daguerre, Louis Jacques Mand6 (1789-1851), a 
French artist, who acquired fame as the in- 
ventor of the earliest photographic process, and 
then devoted himself to sceiie-pamting and be- 
came part-proprietor of the Diorama in Paris 

Daimler, Gottlieb (1834-1890), German inventor 
with N A Otto of Cologne of the Otto gas 
engine, and 111 his later years eminent as the in- 
ventor of the motor-car that is named after him 

Dale. Sir Henry Hallett, O M . G.B E . F.U S . 
M D . D Sc , LL D . F R C P (b 1875) Presi- 
<lent. British Association, 1947, and of the 
Royal Society, 1940-45 Chairman of the 
Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 1942. 
Awarded Nobel Prize for Medicine. 1930. 

Dalhousie, 1st Marquess ol, PC., KT (1812- 
1860). The tenth Earl and llrst Marquees of 
Dalhousie was one of the most famous of 
India’s Governors-Geiieral He controlled the 
affairs of India during a period of great diftl- 
(ulty, and annexed the Punjab after flie second 
Sikh War. later on also annexing Nagpur 
.Ihansi, Pegu and other States. He left India 
m 1850, and the following year the Mutiny 
broke out. 

Dalton, John (1766-1844). famous chemist and 
mathematician, renowned for his work on the 
construction of matter In 1810 published his 
New System of Chemical rhtlosophy, m which 
the atomic theory was first propounded 

Damien, Father (Joseph de Veuster) (1840-1889), a 
Belgian missionary who, going out to Honolulu 
in 1864. and witnessing the terrible suffeiings of 
the lepers confined on the Island of Molokai, 
obtained permission to take spiritual charge of 
the Government settlement, and remained there 
workmg nobly for this wretched community, 
until in 1889 he hmiself was stricken with 
leprosy and died. 

Damocles, the flatterer and favourite of Dionysius 
of Syracuse The legend related by Cicero 
concerning him Is that one day after expressing 
envy of Dionysius, he was invited to a banquet, 
where he found himself sitting beneath a naked 
sword suspended by a single hair Hence 
the familiar simile " the sword of Damocles ” 
The incident is referred to as of the first half 
of the 4th century n c 

Damrosch, Walter Johannes (1862-1050), Ameri- 
can musician, active in the musical develop- 
ment of the United States Conductor of the 
New York Symphony Society. 1885-1927. and 
composer of three operas and of incidental 
music to Greek plays. 

Dane, Clemence, C.B E. (Winifred Ashton), author 
of Regiment of Women, A Bill of Divorcement, 
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and Will Shakespeare, amongst many successful 
novels and plays. 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele (1863-1938), Italian poet, 
dramatist and novelist. In Sept. 1019 he led an 
unofficial raid on Flume and seized the port and 
town, when the Treaty of Rapallo was signed 
in 1920, he refused to recognise the Treaty, and 
declared war against Italv Fiume was at- 
tacked and D’Annunzio, after a short resistance, 
surrendered 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), the greatest Italian 
poet and one of the great figures of world litera- 
ture, wa? born in Florence in a period of political 
upheaval caused by the strife between Guelph 
and Ghibellinc, which had divided mediaeval 
Italy for over ;i century 'L’hough he saw' her 
but once or twice, he conceived an abiding lov^e 
for a Florentine lady. Bice Portin.'iri (called by 
Dante Beatrice), wife ot Simone dl Bardi, whom 
he first met in 1274 She died in 1290 Some 
of his finest work was written after he was driven 
from his native city in 1301 His works include 
the Viki Nuova (written 1292-93 in memory Of 
Beatrice), liis supreme masterpiece the Dmne 
Comedy, begun 1308-9 and completed shortly 
’.lefore his death, many beautiful lyi ics, and some 
Latin treatises 

Danton, Georges Jacques (1759-1794). a famous 
member of the National Convention at the 
period of the llrst French Revolution Was 
made President of the Committee of Public 
Safety, but Robespierre attacked and sup- 
planted him Danton waa consigned to the 
guillotine shortly afterwards. 

D’Arblay, Madame (1752-1840). better known as 
I'Yances (Fanny) Burney, daughter of the 
organist Dr Charles Burney, made a great 
sensation while quite young and unmarried by 
her novel Eielina, which opened the doors of 
Society to her and gained her the friendship of 
Dr Johnson 

Darius waa the name borne by three Persian kings 
The first reigned from 521 to 486 n c , and was 
defeated by the Greeks at Marathon The 
second was a natural son of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, and having obtained the crown by 
the murder of his brother, reigned from 424 
lo 405 u.c The third Darius was the last 
of the Persian kings, reigning only from 336 
to 331 B c when Alexander the Great invaded 
his kingdom and defeated him in tw'o great 
battles. Soon after he was assassinated. 

Darling, Grace Horsley (1815-1842). English 
heroine who b> putting off In a small boat from 
the lighthouse on oue of the Fame Islands, of 
which hei father was keeper, saved the ship- 
wrecked crew of the f orfa shire 

Darnley, Earl of (1545-1567), was married to Mary 
(Jiieen of Scots — as her second husband — m 
1566 Two years later, after Mary had entered 
Into an intrigue with Bothwell, he was inur- 
deied 

Darwin, Charles Robert, F 11 S (1809-1882). the 
distinguished si ientist, whose Origin of Species 
first clearly formulated and elaborated the 
theory of evolution His first work (1837) 
described a live years’ cruise In the Beagle, 
which the Government had scut out for scienti- 
fic purposes His Origin of Species appeared in 
1859. and, though defended and supported by 
the scientific thought of the time generally, 
was much attacked by theologians. In 1871 
Darwin Issued his Descent of Man, a still further 
elaboration of tbe evolution theory. His other 
principal works were The Expression Of Emotion 
in Man and Animals (1872), Insectivorous Plants 
(1875), Different Forms of Floicers (1877), and 
Worms (1881) He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey 

Daudet, Alphonse (1840-1897), the celebrated 
French humorist and novelist, all of whose 
works have been translated into English. 

Davernant, Sir William (1606-1668). a dramatist 
and poet of much note in his time, who filled 
the office of Poet Laureate in succession to 
Ben Jonson. He was burled in Westminster 

David I. (1084-1153) was King of Scotland and 
uncle of Matilda, daughter of Henry I.; he 
took up arms against Stephen on bis repudia- 
tion of Matilda’s claims to the English crown. 

David n. (1324-1371). King of Scotland from 1330 
to 1370. He was the son of Robert Bruce, and 
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in conflict with the English Army at Neville’s 
Cross, in 1340, was defeated and made prisoner 
by Queen Philippa. 

David. Sir (Tannatt William) Edgeworth, K.B.E.. 
C.M.G.. D.8.O.. F.R.S. (1868-1934). an Aus- 
tralian geologist of the first rank, who was 
Professor of Geology at Sydney University 
1891-1024. Spent much of his time in ex- 
ploration. and accompanied as geologist 
Sbackleton’s Antarctic Expedition. 1907-9. 
leading the party that ascended Mt. Erebus, 
and discovering with Sir Douglas Mawson the 
South Magnetic Pole. 

David, JaoQues-Louls (1748-1825), a celebrated 
French painter of classic subjects, who put his 
art at the service of the New llepublic. 

David, St., patron saint of Wales, whose festival 
falls on March 1st. lived in the 0th century iu 
Wales, and founded various monasteries. 

Davidson, Randall Thomas Davidson, 1st and only 
Baron, P.C., G.C.V.O. (1848-1930). Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 1903-1928. Dean of Windsor. 
1883-1891; Bishop of Rochester. 1891-1895. 
and Bishop of Winchester. 1896-1903. Was for 
a long period Domestic Chaplain and Clerk of 
the Closet to Queen Victoria, and married m 
1878 the daughter of Archbishop Tait. 

Davies, Rt. Hon. Clement, Q.C . M.P. (1884-1002). 
lawyer and politician. Called to the Bar. 1009. 
took silk. 1926. He led the liiberal Party from 
1945 until 1966, and represented his native 
Montgomery from 1929 until his death. 

Davies, Sir (Henry) WaHord, K.C V.O.. O B.E.. 
Mus.D.. D Mus (1809-1941). Master of the 
King’s Music, 1934-41: Director of Music and 
Chairman of the National Council of Music. 
University of Wales. 1919-41. the Gresham 
Prof, of Music, 1924-41 

Davies, William Henry U871-1940). was a Welsh 
poet who spent his early life as a tramp and 
odd-job man. For six years he wandered about 
America, where he lost a foot " train -jumping.’’ 
and for eight years followed a similar life in 
England, tramping, peddling and stopping in 
common lodging-houses. His poems reveal an 
inttmate knowledge of and love for Nature. 
An account of his life is given in his Autobio- 
oraphy of a Super Tramp. 

Da Vinci. See Leonardo. 

Davis, Jefferson (1808-1889), an American states- 
man. who on the breaking out of Civil War, 
was made President of the Confederate States 
After the war he was a prisoner in the hands 
of the Federals. put on his trial for treason, and 
subjected to much Indignity, but was ultimately 
discharged and wrote (1881) The Rise and Fall 
of the Confederate Government. 

Davis, Jotfu (c. 1550-1605), one of the great Eliza- 
liethan explorers and discoverer of DavLs’s 
Strait, the channel between the Atlantic and 
Arctic Oceans on the west of Greenland. In- 
vented the backstaff, or Davis’s quadrant. 

Davltt, Michael (1846-1906). after a hard-working 
and precarious bringing up this ardent Irish 
Nationalist attracted much notice by the bitter 
speeches he made on behalf of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, and in 1870 was sentenced to 
fifteen years’ penal servitude for treason-felony, 
but was released on ticket of leave in 1877 
Was one of the founders of the Irish Land 
League 1879. In 1881 was sent back to penal 
servitude, but released again m the following 
year. Was elected to Parliament while a 
prisoner at Portland but disqualified. Suc- 
ceeded in entering Parliament in 1892, and 
resigned in 1899. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, Bt., F.R.S. (1778-1829). the 
inventor of the safety-lamp. Was an eminent 
chemist whose researches and discoveries were 
of great scientific importance. Was the first 
to employ the electric current In chemical 
decomposition and discovered that nitrous 
oxide was perfectly respirable. 

Dawber, Sir (Edward) Guy, R.A. (1861-1938), 
English architect. As Chairman of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, he did 
much to bring about tbe restoration of build- 
ings throitehout the country. 

Dawson, (Georgs) Geoffrey (1874-1944). editor of 
The Times, 1912-19, and 1923-41; educated at 
Eton and Oxford; was private secretary to 
Lord Milner In S. Africa, lQOl-5, editor of the 
JohanneahWQ Star, 1905-10. 


Dawson, Peter (b. 1882), British singer, bom In 
Adelaide. South Australia, and the possessor of 
a magnificent baritone voice. 

Deakln, Rt. Hon. Arthur, C.H.. C.B.E.. J P. (1890- 
1955), Trade Union leader; succeeded Ernest 
Bevin as general secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union in 1949 and like hun 
was a master negotiator. 

Debussy, Claude Achille (1862-1918), French 
composer and founder of the Impressionist 
school in music, whose harmonies liave a vague 
“ atmospheric " effect. Among his works are 
Suite bergamasQue, containing the popular Clair 
de lune, I/aprds-midi d'un Faune, inspired by the 
poem of MallarmiS. and La Mer. He also wrote 
an opera PelUas ei Mdisande based on Maeter- 
linck’s drama and many piano compositions and 
songs 

Defoe, Daniel (1660-1731). the son of a London 
butcher. He became a political writer and 
novelist, obtalmng world- wide fame by his 
Robinson Crusoe, written when he wiis nearly 
sixty, years of age. This was followed by 
several other novels, all of great merit. 

De Forest, Lee (1873-1961), American inventor 
who was tbe first to use alternating-current 
transmission, improved the thermionic valve 
detector and amplittcr, which revolntloniseil 
wireless and by which modern wireless and sound 
films (Talkies) were made possible He de- 
signed the first high-power station for the United 
States Navy and was granted over three 
hundred patents. 

De Gasperl, Alcide (1881-1954), Italian catholic 
politician. Founded the Christian Democrat 
Party and worked for European federation. 
Died on eve of breakdown of Brussels Con- 
ference on E D C. Prime Min. 1945-53. 

De Gaulle, General. (See Gaulle, Charles 

De Havilland, Sir Geoffrey, O M , O.B E., 
F.R Ae A (b. 1882), a pioneer of civil and mili- 
tary aviation. Began flying m 1 908 and was the 
fouiKler of the Stag Lane Aerodrome at Hendon 
and the designer of the famous Moth machines. 
Contributed in great measure to the advance of 
civil aviation since the first world war. Award- 
ed the Guggenheim Medal in 1952. His son 
was klllc<l in 1946 while testing a plane in pre- 
paration for breaking world speed record. 

Delacroix, Ferdinand Victor Eug6ne (1798-1863). 
French painter of great imaginative and 
dramatic force, of the romantic schcKil 

De U Mare. Walter John, O M.. C H (1873-1956). 
English poet and novelist wbose work has a 
characteristic charm. Much of it was written 
for children. 

Delane, John Thadeus (1817-1879), the famous 
editor of The Times, who, though he did not 
write himself, made his paper the greatest 
journal in the world He occupied the editorial 
chair from 1841 to 1877. 

Delaroche, Paul (Hlppolyto) (1797-1856). an 
eminent French historical painter. 

Dehbes, Cl6ment Philibert lAo (1836-91), French 
composer of much graceful music, including 
several operas, of which Lakni6 is the most 
famous, and ballets, among them CoppHia. 

Delius, Frederick, C.H. (1862-1934), P^nglish com- 
poser of German parentage. Studied at Leipzig 
from 1886 to 1888 where his suite Florida was 
first performed. In 1899 he went to live near 
Paris but became crippled and blind in hla later 
years Highly idiosyncratic in idiom, his music 
was more readily received iu Germany than 
England until Sir Thomas Beecham’s inspired 
performances won popularity for him in his 
native land. He composed operas. Including A 
Village Romeo and Juliet, choral works, includ- 
ing Sea Drift, orchestral pieces, of which On 
Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring is well 
known, besides chamber music, concertos, and 
songs. 

Democritus (c. 460-357 b.c.), the Greek phifo- 
Bopher to whom the conception of the atomic 
theory Is attributed. His cheerful disposition 
led to his being styled " tbe laughing philo- 
sopher,” and the tradition tells that he put out 
his eyes In order not to be distracted In his 
speculations. 

Demosthenes (385-322 b.o.), the famous Greek 
orator, statesman and warrior who. by his 
Philippics, roused the Athenians to resist the 
growing power of Philip of Maoedon. Sixty- 
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one of his orations were preserved, and are 
regarded as the tlnest examples of their kind. 

De Quinoey, Thomas (1785-1859), au eminent 
essayist and critic, the friend of Coleridge. 
Wordsworth, and Southey. His GonSesavona of 
an Opium-eater is a British classic. 

De Reszke, Jean (1853-1025) and De Reszke. 
Edouard (1856-1917), Polish operatic singers, 
the first a tenor, the second a baritone, who 
achieved fame and fortune by their singing. 

Derwentwater, 3rd Earl or (1089-1716), the leader 
of the English Jacobite movement for piacing 
the Pretender on the English throne. The 
rising took place in 1715, but was completely 
crushed by the Battle of Preston, and Derwent- 
water was beheaded. 

Descartes, Ren6 (1596-1650). the famous French 
philosopher, mathematician, and author. Un- 
convinced by scholastic tradition and theo- 
logical dogma, he sought to get back to primary 
truth, to the very definition of knowledge or 
the reason whv anything can be said to be true. 

The basis of his Cartesian philosophy is summed 
up in his own words cogiio, ergo sum (I am 
thmking so I exist). 

DesmouUns, Lucie SimpUce Camille Benolst (1760- 
1794), was one of the fiercest of the French 
Revolutionary leaders, and from the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille to the early days of the 
Terror was unflagging in his onslaughts upon the 
aristocrats and the priesthood. He fell under 
the displeasure of Robespierre, however, and was 
sent to the guillotine along with Danton 

De Valera, Eamon, LL D. (b. New York. 1882). 
Pres. Rep of Ireland. 1960- : leader of the 
Fianna Fail Party; Prime Minister 1938-48. 
1951-54, and 1957-59; Minister for External 
Affairs 1932-48 Pres of Executive Council of 
Irish Free State, 1032-38; Pres of Sum Fein 
1917-26 when Fianua Fall was founded. Dele- 
gate to Assembly and Council of Ijeagne of 
Nations, 1032, and President thereof 1932 and 
1938. 

De Valois, Dame, Ninette, D B.E. (b. 1898), Irlsh- 
boni ballet dancer and choreographer Be- 
tween world wars had many triumphs as a 
dancer with the British National Opera com- 
pany and with the Dlaghilev Russian ballet. 
Director of the Royal Ballet School (formerly 
the Sadler’s Wells School). 

Dewar, Sir James, F.R S. (1842-1923), physicist 
and chemist, a native of Kincardine From 
1876 until his death Jacksonian Prof, of Natural 
Philosophy at Cambridge and from 1877 
Fullenaii Prof of Chemistry at the Royal In- 
stitution. Famous for his work on the lique- 
faction of gases and his invention of the Thermos 
fiask Invented, with Sir F. Abel, the explosive 
cordite 

Dewey.Prof. John (1869-1952). theeniinent Ameri- 
can philosopher, psychologist and educationist, 
who. after holding professorships at the Uni- 
versities of Minnesota, Michigan, and Chicago, 
where he was also Director of the School of 
Education until 1904, was Prof of Philosophy 
at Columbia University. New York. 1904-32 
A follower of William James, he became well 
known in America as an adherent of pragmatism. 

De Witt, Jan (1625-72), Dutch republican states- 
man. who earned on war with England and 
later negotiated the Triple Alliance, but was 
overthrown by the Orange Party and murdered. 

Dlaghilev, Sergei Pavlovich (1872-1929), Russian 
ballet impresario and founder of the Russian 
ballet, who selected the best dancers, musicians, 
and artists in his productions. Among those 
associated with hmi were Anna Pavlova, Vaslav 
Nijinsky. Tamara Karsavina, Leonide Massine, 
Michel Foklne, the choreographer, L. N, Bakst, 
the painter, and Igoi Stravinsky, the composer. 

Dick, Sir WUliam Reid, K.C.V.O., R A . F R B S 
(1879-1961), British sculptor whose works in- 
clude the Livingstone statue (Victoria Falls. 
Africa), memorial statue of King George V. at 
Westminster, and the statue of Pres. Roosevelt 
in Grosvenor Square. 

Dickens, Charles (John Hullam) (1812-1870), the 
most popular novelist of the 19th century, who 
from very humble beginnings worked himself up 
to the highest position in the world of letters. 

His literary output was enormous. From the 
time of the publication of the Fickmck Papers 
down to his death iu 1870, covering a period of 
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33 years, he produced novel after novel, all pos- 
sessing the original Dickensian characteristics, 
yet each wonderfully different from the rest and 
his popularity continues undimlnlshed. He did 
so much for the cultivation of the true sentiment 
of Christmas that, whenever that season comes 
round, his name is recalled with honour and 
homage. As a public reader of his own works 
Dickens evmced a marvellous dramatic gift. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Dickinson, Goldsworthy Lowes (1863-1932), 
English scholar, author and philosopher; an 
interpreter and upholder of the Greek view of 
life, which Ls the subject of many of his books. 

Dicksee, Sir Francis Bernard. R.A. (1853-1928). 
well known as the painter of numerous pictures, 
including “ Harmony.” " Romeo and Juliet.” 
and ” The Funeral ot a Viking ” 

Diderot, Denis (1713-1784). the famous French 
philosopher and editor ot the JJictwnnaire En- 
cyclopMique, which occupied him thirty years. 

Dlefenbaker, Rt. Hon. John George, M.A.. Q C. 
(b. 1895). Canadian lawyer and leader of the 
Canadian Progressive (Jonsorvativo Party ; 
Prime Mm , 1957- . 

Diemen, Anthony van (1593-1646), Dutch Ad- 
miral who was Governor-General of the East 
Indian (Colonics, 1636-45. He extended Dutch 
infiuence and trade throughout the Far East, 
promoted explorations to Australia. 1636-42, 
and on one of such explorations. Abel Tasman 
discovered New Zealand and named the island 
which we now know as Tasmania, Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

Diesel. Rudot (1868-1913), German engineer, 
inventor of an Intemal-combuation engine 
which he patented in 1893. The modern so- 
called Diesel engine represents the improve- 
ments achieved by many men and has evolved 
mainly from the invention of Herbert Akroyd- 
Stuart, patented in 1890. 

Diocletian (Calus Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus) 
(246-313), Roman Emperor (28t-305). In- 
augurated the system of partnership emperors, 
whereby the Empire was divided into four 
sections (the famous tetrachy), administered by 
himself m the East.MaxImlan in Italy and Africa, 
Constantiusin Britain, Gaul, etc .ondGaileriusiu 
Illyncuni. Ruthlessly persecuted the Christians. 

Diogenes (412-322 b c the celebrated (ilreek 
cynic philosopher who is said to have lived In 
a tub wearmg the coarsest clothing and hvlng 
on the plainest food. Many of his sayings 
have been preserved. 

Dionysius. Two of the tyrants of Syracuse bore 
this name. The first was a great soldier and 
statesman as well as a poet and philosopher, 
and lived from c. 430-367 b.c. 'Hie second 
Dionysius was his son and successor, but waa 
of such a cruel disposition that he was driven 
Irom the throne and died in obscurity in 348. 

Disney, Walter Ellas (“ Walt ”) (b. 1»01). 

American film cartoonist, creator of Mickey 
Mouse nis Silly Symphonies, Snoir White and 
the Seven Divarfs, Pinoechw, and Fantasia 
brought him world-wide fame. 

Disraeli, Benjamin. {See Beaoonsfleld). 

DTsraell, Isaac (17G6-1848), lather of Benjamin 
Disraeli, worked in a special literary field, and 
produced some interesting volumes dealing with 
authors and their writings. His best-known 
work Is Curiaities of Literature 

Dixon, Harold Bailey (1852-1930). Professor of 
Chemistry at Manchester University, 1867- 
1922, whose work on gaseous explosions opened 
a new era in combustion research. 

Dobson, Frank, C.B E., A.R.A., A.R.B.S. (b. 
1888), a leading English sculptor. President 
of the liondon Group, 1923-27. 

Dobson, Henry Austin, LL D. (1840-1921), a Civil 
Servant from 1860 to 1901. he was the author 
of several volumes of Society verse and prose 
works, dealing chiefly w’lth the 18th century. 

Dodd. Francis, R.A., R.W.S. (1874-1949). pamter. 
engraver and draughtsman. He waa one of 
the ollicial artists during the War of 1914-18, 
and executed a valuable series of portraits of 
British Admirals and Generals on active ser- 
vice. Appointed one of the official artists for 
the second world war, 1939-45. 

Dodgson. Charles Lutwldge (1832-1^98). a writer 
and mathematical lecturer at Christ Church. 
Oxford, who. under the pseudonym of I^wis 
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Carroll, achieved lasting fame by his Alice ' 3 
Adventures in Wonderland, one of the most 
delightful books for children ever written. 

Dolol. Carlo (1016-1080), the famous Florentine 
painter, examples of whose Madonnas and Saints 
are to be found In most National collections. 

Dolcl, Danilo (b. 1025), Italian architect who since 
1952 has dedicated himself to the rehabilitation 
of the people of Slcilv in their desperate poverty. 
He began with no resources but his own human- 
ity, but now his work — agricultural, educa- 
tional, and social — is inspiring world- wide in- 
terest. Pubs. 7'o Feed Uie Hungry, The Out- 
laws of Partin ICO. 

Dominic. St. (1170-1221). founder of the Order 
of Dominicans, or Black Friars, who devoted 
much energy to the conversion of the Albigenses. 
but meeting with small success, instituted a 
policy of persecution after the manner of the 
later Inquisition. 

Domitlan (Titus Flavius Domltlanus) (a.d. 51-06). 
Homan Emperor, son of Vespasian, who after 
many cruel and tyrannical acta aroused the 
enmity of the people and was assaasinated 

Donatello (Donato di Niccold dl Betto Bardi) 
(1380-1466) the famous Italian sculptor, whose 
works are to be seen chiefly at Florence, though 
several examples are at South Kensington. 

Donizetti. Gaetano (1797-1848). Italian operatic 
composer. Most popular of his sixty operas are 
Lucrezxa Borgia, Lucia di Lammermoor, La 
Fdle du regiment. La Favorxia,an<l Don Pasquale. 

Donne, John (1573-1631), an English poet and 
divine. As a preacher he was celebrated in his 
lifetime but few of his poems were printed and 
it was not until the 20th century that he was 
universally recognised as one of the most 
original of English poets. Ills writings include 
Songs and Sonnets, Satyres, FAegies, Problems 
and Paradoxes, and the Holy Sonnets He took 
orders in 1615 and was made dean of St Paul’s 
111 1021. Sir Edmund Goase’s Life and Letters 
appeared in 1899 and Sir Herbert Grierson’s 
monumental edition of Donne’s poetry in 1912 

Donoghue, Stephen (“ Steve ”) (1884-1945), in his 
day a famous jockey. Kode the Derby Race 
winner six times, and established a new record 
by winning this classic event in three successive 
years, 1921-22-23. 

Dor6, Gustave (1833-1883), the well-known P’rench 
artist, famous for Ins colossal scriptural paint- 
ings and his powerful illustrations to the works 
of Dante, Milton, and I'ennyson 

Dostoievsky Feodor Mikhailovltch (1821-1881). 
one of Russia’s greatest novelists. Author of 
Crime and Punishment Brothers Karamazov. 
The Idwt. The Possessed, etc. Dostoievsky’s 
novels are quite exceptional lor their deep 
psychological insight, vision and marvellons 
tragic and analytic power, and have had a pro- 
found Influence on modern European writers. 

DouedaSf Marshal o! the R.A.F. Lord, GOB. 
M.C., D.F.C. (b. 1893), commanded Fighter 
Command, 1940-42, R A F. Middle East. 1943- 
44, and Coastal (.'ommand. 1944-45. C -in-C 
and Military Governor of British Zone of Ger- 
many, 1046-47. A Labour peer. 

Douglas, Norman (1808-1952), novelist and writer 
of witty and elegant prose. A Scot, born in 
Austria, he made his home on the Mediterranean 
and was buried on Capri. Travel books mclude 
Siren Land (1910) Fountains in the Sand 
(1912). Old Calabria (1915), Alone (1921), 
Together (1923); his highly entertaining novel 
South Wind was published in 1917. 

Doulton, Sir Henry (1820-1897), famous potter and 
the Inventor of Doulton ware. 

Dowden, Edward, M.A.. LL D . D.C.L . Litt.D. 
(1843-1913). Well known for his critical and 
other writings, mainly dealing with the lives 
and works of the poets. Was Professor of Liter- 
ature at Trinity College, Dublin, for 37 years 

Dowding, Air Chief Marshal Lord, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O.. C.M.G. (b. 1882). Chief of Fighter 
Ciommand in Battle of Britain, 1940. 

Dowland, John (c. 1563-1626), English composer 
whose so^s with lute accompaniment estab- 
lished him^ the foremost lutanlst of his day. 
His son Robert succeeded him as Court lutanist 
to Charles I. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, M D. (1859-1930). 
masterly writer of detective stones, the creator 
of Sherlock Holmes, the archetype of detectives. 


who shared a flat in Baker Street with his friend 
and chronicler. Dr Watson, and conducted a 
long series of investigations. The immensely 
popular stories appeared in the Strand Magazine 
and include the Hound of the Baslcervilles and 
the Speckled Band. 

Doyle. Richard (1824-1883). an artist of much 
humour and fancy, who was exceedingly popu- 
lar while on the staff of Punch from 1841 to 
1850. The familiar cover of Punch is his work. 

D’Oyly Carte, Richard (1844-1901), English 
theatrical manager, associated with the pro- 
duction of the Gilbert and Sullivan comic 
operas, 'fhe D’Oyly Carte Opera Companies 
played Gilbert and Sullivan all over the world. 

Drake, Sir Francis (r. 1540-1696), the great ad- 
miral of Queen Elizabeth’s time, who made 
many adventurous voyages, bent partly on dis- 
covery and partly 011 plunder. He was a leading 
figure — under Lord Howard — in the attack on 
and destruction of the Spanish Armada in 1588. 

Draper, John William (1811-82). American 
cheiiHst. b. near Liverpool, aided in the or- 
ganisation ot the medical school of New Vork 
imivcrsity and became its proiessor of chemistry 
and physiology, lie was the first to take a satif.- 
factory photograph of the human face (1840) 

Dreiser, Theodore (1871-1945), an American 
author whose novels of American life are 
written in vigorous native prose. 

Dreyfus, Lt.-Col. Alfred (1859-1935). a French 
ofticer, condemned by a military secret tribunal 
on a charge of divulging secrets in 1894 to a 
foreign power, and condemned to imprisonment 
for lii^e on Devil’s Island in French Guiana At 
a sensational new trial in 1899 he was again 
found guilty, and sentenced to a mitigated 
term of incarceration for ten years, but 
strenuous efforts on his behalf secured a pardon 
later. In 1906 he was entirely exonerated and 
reinstated in the army, with the rank of Major, 
and made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

Drmkwater, John (1882-1937), was a well-known 
dramatist and poet His plays Abraham 
Lincoln and Oliver Cromwell have had great 
praise and success 

Driver, Samuel Rolles (1846-1914) a distinguished 
Hebrew and Old Testament Scholar who was 
Regius Prof of Hebrew at Oxford, 1883-1914. 
He was one cf the greatest Helirew scholars of 
his day, and was one ot the higher critics of the 
Old 'i’ostament 

Drummond, William (1585-1649), a Scottish poet 
— laml of Ilawthoriidcn — whose works dealt 
largely with political matters, but revealed con- 
siderable poetic power. Ben Jonson walked from 
London to Scotland to pay him his respects 

Drury, (Edward) Alfred (Briscoe), R A (1857- 
1941) English sculptor who was responsible 
for may public rnonumentB. inclu«ling the 
colossal statues of Queen Victoria at Bradford 
and Portsmouth (1903), the decorations for the 
exterior of the War Office (1905) and of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (1009) 

Dryden, John (1631-1700). one of the most 
vigorous and prolillc of English poets and 
writers, and a popular dramatist. He excelled 
in satire, and drew some powerful pictures of 
the statesmen of his day. His translation of 
Virgil ranks with Pope’s translation of the 
Iliad He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Originally a Parliamentarian he went over 
to the lloyahsts and wivs laureate and historio- 
grapher-royal. 1670-88. 

Du Barry, Marie Jeanne B6cu, Comtesse (1740- 
1793), the favourite of Louis XV., who exercised 
great influence over the King, but after his 
death, and the breaking out of the Revolution, 
took refuge In England for a time. Being 
tempted to return to Paris in 1793, she was 
arrested and guillotined. 

Du Chaillu, Paul Belloni (1835-1903), a not^d 
African traveller who was chief of General 
Gordon’s staff in 1874, and wrote many valuable 
books of travels, his studies of the gorilla being 
especially interesting. 

Duflerln and Ava, 1st Marquess ot, P.C., K P . 
G.C.B.. G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G.. G.C.I.E.. F.R.S. 
(1826-1902), was a diplomatist of great experi- 
ence, a writer of brilliance, and filled many high 
offices with distinction and success, including 
those of Governor-General of Canada and 
Viceroy of India. 
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Duke-Elder, Sir William Stewart, K.C.V.O . M.A.. 
D.Sc., M.D. (b. 1898), Scottish ophthalmic sur- 
geon at several London Hospitals and Surgeon- 
Oculist to H.M. Queen Elizabeth. 

Dulles, John Foster, (1888-1959). U.S. Secretary 
of State in the Republican Administration, 1953- 
59. In his foreign policy he encountered wide- 
spread criticism for his inflexible opposition to 
negotiation with Russia and U.S recognition of 
China. 

Dumas, Alexandre (1802-1870). French novelist 
and dramatist, who published more volumts 
than any man of his time fn the field of his- 
torical romance be showed wonderful power and 
resource and his thrilling story Monte Cnsto is 
one of the great novels of the nineteenth century 
He also wrote The Three Musketeer'^ 

Dumas, Alexandre, Fils (1824-1895). French 
dramatist and novelist, son of the last-named, 
author of La Dame aux Camdias 
Du Maurier, George Louis Palmella Busson (1834- 
1896), one of the best known of the Punch 
artists during a long period and author of the 
novels of Peter Ibbetson. Trilby, and The Martian 
Dundee, John Graham of Claverhouse, 1st Viscount 
(1648-89), known as “ Bonnie Dundee," royalist 
leader employed in the suppression of the Cove- 
nanters. taking part in the defeat at Drumclog 
and the victory of Bothwell Brig under the 
Duke of Monmouth in 1679 Defeated Mackay 
in the pass of Killiecrankie but was killed in the 
moment of victory. 

Duns Scotua, Johannes (1266-1308), a famous 
scholastic who was horn at Maxton, in the 
county of Roxburgh. Joined the Franciscan 
Order at Dumfries in 1281, and ordained priest 
at Lincoln in 1291. Student and teacher at 
Oxford and Paris and died at Cologne. He was 
the great doctrinal opponent of Thomas Aquinas 
and has been sumamed doctor subMxs 
Dunstan, Saint (909-988). the famous Abbot of 
Glastonbury and Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
lived through seven reigns from Kthelstan to 
Ethelred and exercised great political influence. 
Dupleix, Joseph Francois (1697-1763), was gover- 
nor of the French East Indian possessions at the 
time when Clive was guiding the fortunes of the 
East India Company, and after Clive’s victory 
at Plassey Dupleix's day was over He returned 
to France, and fell into disgrace and poverty 
DUrer, Albrecht (1471-1528), the great German 
painter and engraver of Nuremberg, friend of 
Luther and Melancthon lake Ins great Italian 
contemporary, Leonardo, he was not only a 
superb artist but a man ot boundless intellectual 
curiosity and scientific insight, a true son of the 
Renaissance. His copper engravings include his 
three great masterpieces. The Knight, Melan- 
cholia. and St Jerome in IIis Study Many <if 
his engravings are in the British Museum He 
may be regarded as the founder of the German 
school and the mventor of etching 
Durham, John George Lambton, Earl ol (1792- 
1840). served as Governor-General of Can.ada 
after the disturbances of 1837, and in 1839 
presented the famous Durham Report to Parlia- 
ment. This laid down the principle of colonial 
self-government .and marks a turning-point in 
the affairs of the Empire. 

Duse, Elenora (1861-1924), an Italian tragedienne 
of world-wide reputation 

Duval, Claude (1043-1670), a notorious highway- 
man who, coming to England trom Normandy 
In the Duchess of Richmond’s service, took to 
" the road,” and for a few years successfully 
evaded capture. He was hanged at Tyburn. 
Duveen, 1st and only Baron, ol Millbank (1869- 
1939), was head of a firm of noted art dealers, 
and a generous benefactor to British Art 
Dvorak, Antonin (1844-1904), Czech composer 
whose music is rich in the folk-song melodies of 
his native Bohemia and has a characteristic hit 
and hannony. In 1884 he conducted his 
Stabat Mater in London, where this cantata and 
his Slavonic Dances were very popular Com- 
posed his From the New World symphony in 
New York where he was head of the National 
Conservatoire (1892-94). He wrote 9 sym- 
phonies besides much orchestral and chamber 
work, piano pieces, songs, and operas. 

Dyson, Sir Frank (Watson), K.B.E., F.R.S (1868- 
1939), Astronomer Royal (1910-33). Was pre- 
viously (1905-10) Astronomer Royal for Scot- 
D (72iid Ed.) 


land. Was the author of a number of works 
on astronomy, and widely celebrated for his 
Interesting public lectures. 

Dyson, Sir George, K.C.V.O., M A., Mus.D., LL.D., 
F.R.C.M. (b. 1883), Director of the Royal 
College of Music 1938-53. Author of The 
New Music, in which he analyses the technique 
of modem schools of composition. Composed 
a symphony, a violin concerto, and several 
choral works such as The Canterbury Pilgrims 
and Nebuchadnezzar. 


E 

Eastlake, Sir Charles Lock (1793-1865). English 
painter of historical and leligious works. Pres, 
of R A. 1850 

Eastman, George (1854-1932). American inventor 
who Invented the roll photographic film and the 
famous Kodak camera. He amassed a vast 
fortune and his philanthropies were estimated at 
over £60 rnilhon. After a long illness he 
committed suicide 

Eck, Johann von (1486-1543), one of the most 
vigorous opponents of the Refonnation in 
Germany 

Eddington, Sir Arthur Stanley, O M , F R S (1882- 
1944), Plumian Professor of Astronomy, Cam- 
bridge. 1913. Director of the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory. 1914-44 Author of The Nature of 
the Physical World (1928) and many scientific 
woiks 

Eddy, Mrs. Mary Baker (1821-1910), founder of the 
religion (theology and practice) which she named 
Christian Science, and of the Church of Christ, 
Scienthst Author of the Christian Science text- 
book. Science and Health mth Key to the Scrip- 
tures. published in 1875 

Ede, Rt. Hon. James Chuter, CU.M P. (b. 1882), 
Home Secretary in two Labour Govenmients. 
1945 -51 Parliamentary Secretary to the Mm- 
istry of Education, 1940-45 

Eden, (Robert) Anthony, 1st Earl ol Avon, K G . 
M C , (b 1897), succeeded Sir Winston Churchill 
as Prime Minister in Apiil 1955, He had been 
Deputy Prime Minister and P'orelgn Secretary 
since 1951 P'Jrst appointed Foreign Secretary 
in 1935 (the youngest to hold that ofilce for over 
a century), but resigned in 1938 on a difference 
of policy with Mr Neville Chamberlam about 
relations with Italy Entered Parliament as a 
member for leamlngton in 1923. He has many 
diplomatic achievements to his credit, though 
his Suez policy in 1056 divided the country. 
Resigned because of ill-health In Jan. 1957. 
Memoirs, Full Circle, pub. 1960 Earldom con- 
ferred 1961. 

Edgar (943-75). King of England 959-75. who 
under the influence of Dunstan was able to 
carry out many useful reforms. 

Edgar Atheling (c. 1060-c. 1130), as grandton of 
Echnund Ironside, was the lawful heir of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, but in the confusion of tho 
Norman invasion he was unable to maintain his 
claim 

Edgeworth, Maria (1707-1849), Irish novelist, 
whose stories included Castle Rackrent, The 
Absentee, and Belinda. 

Edinburgh, H.R.H. Prince PhiUp, Duke of, K G., 
P C . K.T . G B E. (b. 1921), conboi-t of H.M. 
Queen Elizabeth II. Relinquished his title of 
Prince Philip of Greece and of Denmark on his 
naturalisation in 1947, taking the name of 
Mountbntten. He is the great-great-grandson 
of Queen Victoria, grandson of Admiral Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, and nephew of Earl 
Moimtbatten of Burma Educated in England 
and Germany and at the Royal Naval College. 
Served In the Royal Navy throughout the war. 
Pres, of the National Playing Fields Association; 
I^s. of the British Association. 1951-52. 
Chancellor of Edinburgh University. 1953. 

Edison, Thomas Alva (1847-1931). an American 
inventor, who after an adventurous boyhood 
became a telegraph operator and interested in 
electrical problems. Established himself In 
New York in 1869, and invented an improved 
printing telegraph. In 1867 set up an elal^rate 
laboratory and factory at Menlo Park. New 
Jersey, from which place he sent out many 
clever and some startling inventions, including 
a system of duplex telegraphy, afterward im- 
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proved into quadniplex and aextuplex trans* man, and other nations earning for him the title 

mission, the phonograph, and a method of pre- of “ Edward the Peacemaker.” 


paring carbon filaments for the electric lamp; 
patented over 1300 inventions. 

Edmund n. (Ironside) (980-1016). the son of 
Ethelred, after years of contention with the 
Danes, made a compact with Canute to divide 
England between them, but dying shortly after- 
wards the kingdom was settled on Canute. 

Edward the Ck>nXessor (c. 1004-1060), the Anglo- 
Saxon king who immediately preceded — save 
for the brief reign of Harold of less than a year 
— the Norman Conquest, and founded West- 
minster Abbey, where a smaller church, then 
dilapidated, had previously for a period had 
a precarious existence. He was a religious- 
minded mystic, and was canonised in 1161. and 
given the shrine in the Abbey of his origination, 
which yet remains fairly Intact, despite the 
ravages of time and disturbing hands. 

Edward the Elder was the sun of Alfred, and suc- 
ceeded him as Ring of the West Saxons in 890. 
He was successful in overcoming the Danes, and 
became overlord of the Northern counties. 

Edward the Martyr (963-070) became king in 
succession to Edgar, but. although supported by 
Dunstan, was not able to prevail against his 
stepmother Elfrida, who had him murdered. 

Edward I. (1239-1307) was king of England from 
1272 to 1307. Took part in the Ousades, com- 
pleted the conquest of Wales, overcame Scottish 
opposition — executing Wallace and receiving 
the submission of Bruce, and promulgated many 
wise laws. He was nicknamed ” Longshanks.” 

Edward H. (1284-1327), the son of Edvyard I suc- 
ceeded his father when the latter died at Burgh- 
over-Sands m 1307 Suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Scots at Bannockburn, and on 
account of his arbitrary disposition, cruelty 
and lavish concessions to favourites, was de- 
posed in 1327, and afterwards murdered at 
S 0 rk 6 l 03 ^ 

Eklward m. (1312-1377) was one of the ablest of 
English monarchs who. although much taken 
up with long and bitter wars with France and 
Scotland, did much for the commercial interests 
of the nation, and was the means of introducing 
large numbers of Flemings into the country, 
who laid the foundation of the English textile 
manufacturers. He married Philippa of Hai- 
nault, and was the father of Edward the Black 
Prince. 

Edward IV. (1442-1483) attempted unsuccessfully 
to regain the lost English possessions in France, 
and resorted to many despotic expedients for 
obtaining supplies but it stands to his credit 
that htv entered into trading treaties with the 
conunercial merchants of the Continent which 
were of benefit to his people. 

Edward V. (1470-1483) — son of Edward IV. and 
Elizabeth Woodvllle — was the unfortunate king 
who was put to death in the Tower of liOndon, 
and succeeded by Richard III , his imscrupulous 
uncle, who had made himself " Protector ” and 
assumed the Crown a little more than two 
months after the death of Edward IV., pub- 
lishing the demise of the young King and his 
brother the Duke of York as having occurred 
in prison. The bones of the murdered boys 
were many years afterwards taken to West- 
minster Abbey for final burial. 

Edward VI. (1637-1553). succeeded his father. 
Henry VIII., when in his tenth year and died 
in hLs sixteenth year. The Reformation under 
the Regency of Somerset first, and then of 
Northumberland, made considerable progress 
during his brief reign. He was induced during 
his last illness to name Lady Jane Grey his 
successor, with results disastrous to that unfor- 
tunate personage and many others concerned. 

Edward VII. (1841-1910). Was married to Prin- 
cess Alexandra of Denmark In 1883. Visited 
India in 1875. and from that time onward was 
eonstantly in the public eye. taking part in all 
kinds of functions. Succeeded to the throne 
on the death of Queen Victoria, Jan. 22, 1901. 
The Coronation, which had been planned for 
June 26, T 902, had to be postponed in conse- 
quence of the King’s sudden illness, but 
eventually took place on August 9 in the same 
year. Ells Majesty was a powerful factor in the 
preservation of the peace of Europe, his friendly 
iatercouise with the heads of the E'rench. Ger- 


Edward vm. (b. 1894), succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, George V., Jan. 20, 
1936; Prince of Wales 1911-36. Abdicated In 
favour of his brother H.R.H. the Duke of York 
Dec. 10, 1936, and was created Duke of Wind- 
sor. Governor of the Bahamas 1940-45. 

Edwin (606-633), King of Northumbria, killed in 
battle at Hatfield Chase. Yorkshire, m 633. 
He was baptised into the Christian faith at 
York in 627, and built a church there. He was 
canonised later. 

Egbert was a descendant of Cerdic, king of the 
West Saxons, and reigned from 802 to 839 in 
Wessex, in his later years became the first 
king of all England. In 835 he had to drive 
the Northmen away from Cornwall. 

Ehrlich, Paul (1854-1914), a noted German 
scientist who was Director of the Royal Insti- 
tute for Experimental Therapeutics at Frank- 
furt-on-Maln, which he made famous by his 
experimental laboratory work m connection 
with cancer. His prolonged experimental re- 
searches brought him world-wide renown, his 
greatest triumphs being the discovery of sal- 
varsan and neo-sal varsan. He received the 
Nobel Prize m 1908 

Eiffel, Alexandre Gustave (1832-1923), French 
engineer, one of the first to employ compressed- 
air caissons in bridge building. Among his 
notable works are the great Eiffel Tower. Paris 
(1887-89) and the Panama Canal Locks 

Einstein, Albert (1879-1955), one of the greatest 
men of science of all time, whose chief claim to 
fame rests upon his theories of relativity. He 
was born In Ulm of Jewish parents and lived for 
many years in Switzerland Awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1922 for his work in quantum 
theory In 1933 he was driven by the Nazis to 
seek asylum in America and became a professor 
at the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton. 1933-45. His works include Relativity 
(1920), Zur Einheitlxchen Feliitheone (1929), 
About Zionism (1930), The Evolution of Physics 
(1038), The Meaning of Relativity (1950), Out of 
My Later Years (1950) 

Elsenhower, Gen. Dwight David, G C B,. O.M. (b. 
1890), Republican President of the United States. 
1053-60 Supreme Commander Atlantic I’orces 
hi Europe 1950-52. U S. Chief of Staff. 1945- 
48 C -in-C. Allierl Forces, European tlieatre of 
operations, 1943-45, and of Allied Forces. N 
Africa. 1942-43 Pres of Columbia Unlv . 
1948-60. 

Elisensteln, Sergei Mikhailovich (1898-1C48). Rus- 
sian film director, whose silent film classic The 
Battleship Potemkin brought him world-wide 
fame. He also produced Alexander Nevsky and 
Ivan the Terrible 

Eleanor, Queen of Edward 1. (d 1290), was a 
woman of great piety and devotion. ATter her 
death the king had memorial crosses erected at 
the twelve places where her body rested on its 
way from Grantham to Westminster. 

Elgar, Sir Edward, Bart., O.M., GC.V.O. (1867- 
1934), English composer and Master of the 
King’s Musick, 1924-34. Starting as a violinist 
and a teacher, he composed many choral -orches- 
tral works for various festivals and sprang to 
fame with the Enigma Variations, musical 
portraits of his friends Other compositions 
include two symphonies, the oratorios The 
Kingdom. The Apostles and The Dream of 
Geronlius and the tone-poem Falstoff. 

Elgin, Thomas Bruce, 7th Earl of, P.C (1766- 
1841), a British diplomatist who brought to 
England from Athena the famous “ Elgin 
marbles," now In the British Museum. 

Eliot, George (1819-1880). the pen name of Marian 
Evans, who produced some of the most memor- 
able novels of the 19th century, including Adc^m 
Bede, The Mill on the Floss. Silas Marner, 
Middlemarch and Daniel Deronda. 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns, O.M. (b. 1888). one of the 
foremost Ijrrlc poets of the 20th century. Bom 
in U.8.A. he became a naturalised British 
citizen in 1927. The poet of disillusionment, as 
be has been called, he made bis name with his 
poem The Waste Land (1922), which was 
followed by Poems (1909-38). and by Ash 
Wednesday (1030). Author of Murder in tfie 
Cathedral, portraying the murder of Thomas a 
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Becket. The Cocktail arty, and The Confidential 
Clerk. Awarded Nobel Prize for Literature 1948. 

Elizabeth (b. 1900), Queen Consort of George VI . 
daughter of the 14th Earl of Strathmore. Be- 
fore her marriage in 1923 she was Lady Eliza- 
beth Angela Marguerite Bowcs-Lyon. Chancel- 
lor, Univ. of London. 

Elizabeth I. (1533-1603) came to the throne in 1558 
at the age of twenty-five, and reigned forty-five 
years Was a fervid Protestant, a sincere lover 
of her country, a masterful and enlightened 
ruler — fickle as far as her favourites were con- 
cerned — and added distinction to a distin- 
guished period. The defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, the execution of Mary Stuart, the naval 
supremacy of England, the extension of her colo- 
nies, and the glory of a great new literature of 
which Shakespeare was the brightest ornament 
are features associated with her reign. 

Elizabeth EL (Elizabeth Alexandra Mary ot 
Windsor) (b. 1920), ascended the throne in 
February 1952 at the age of twenty-five on the 
death of her father George VI Her Consort. 
Prince Philip. Duke of Edinburgh, is the son of 
Prince Andrew of Greece and a descendant of the 
Danish royal family. They have three children. 
Charles. Prince of Wales (b. 1948). Priuceas 
Anne (b 1950) and Prince Andrew (b. 1960) 

Ellis, (Henry) Havelock (1859-1939), literary and 
scientific writer and an authority on sex. 

Elwes, Gervase Henry (1866-1921), a famous 
English tenor who excelled in his interpretation 
of the works of Vaughan Williams and Elgar 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882), the American 
essayist and pliilosopher. His Conduct of lAfe, 
RevTPsentahve Men, and Eesays, are among the 
most brilliant literary productions of America 

Emin Pasha, the name adopted by EJduard 
Schnitzer (1840-92), a German explorer asso- 
ciated with Gen. Charles Gordon in the pacifi- 
cation of the Sudan. He Joined Gordon’s forces 
as a medical officer and showing marked 
administrative ability was made governor of 
the Equatorial Province in 1878 He was 
menaced by the Mahdi and rescued by Stanley 
in 1889. While engaged in exploration for 
Gennany in the region of Lake Tanganyika he 
was murdered by Arabs. 

Emmet, Robert (1778-1803), the enthusiastic youth 
who led the rebellion in Ireland in 1803 and was 
tried and executed in the same year for high 
treason. He is one of Ireland’s patriot he.oes 

Empedocles (c 500-c. 430 n c.), Greek philoso- 
pher. b Agrigentum in Sicily, founder of a school 
of medicine which regarded the heart ns the seat 
of life, an idea which passed to Aristotle, as did 
his idea that all matter was composed of four 
elements, earth, air, fire, and water. He w.os 
also a poet. 

Engels, Friedrich (1820-1895), Socialist writer and 
lifelong triend of Karl Marx with whom he 
collaborated in producing the Communist Mani- 
festo of 1848. 

Epictetus of Hierapolis, the Stoic philosopher, 
who lived in the Ist century, and was a moral 
teacher of great repute and influence 

Epicurus (342-270 n.c.), the founder of the 
Epicurean philosophy, which taught that virtue 
should be followed because it leads to happiness. 

Epstein, Sir Jacob, K B.K (1880-1959). sculptor, 
bom in New York of Ilussian-Polish parents 
His work Includes Rima, the Hudson memorial 
in Hyde Park ; Day and Nwht on the building of 
the Underground Headquarters at St. James’ 
Park; Genesis, exhibited in 1931. Lazarus, 
which has a fine setting in New College, Oxford, 
the Madonna and Child group tor the restored 
18th cent, buildings in Cavendish Square; the 
figure of Christ in Majesty, cast in aluminium, m 
Llandaff Cathedral; a monumental sculpture 
for the T U.C. headquarters in London, and a 
bronze group depicting St. Michael triumphing 
over the Devil for Coventry Cathedral, his last 
major work. 

Erasmus Desiderlus (1466-1536), the great Dutch 
philosopher and scholar, of whom it was said 
that he " laid the egg which Luther hatched.” 

Ericsson, John (1803-1889), Swedish engineer who 
entered into competition with George Stephen- 
son in the first famous trial of locomotives 

Ervlne, St. John Greer (b. 1883). author, dramatist 
and critic, noted as an able controversialist on 
all subjects pertaining to the theatre. 


Essex, Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl of (1560-1601). 
the favourite of Queen of Elizabeth in her old 
age, son of Walter Devereux (1541-76) and 
stepson of Ixjicester. Proved an Incapable 
governor-general of Ireland, returning to Eng- 
land against the Queen’s express wish. He was 
imprlsuiied and executed for organising a re- 
bellion in London. 

Ethelbert. King of Kent at the close of the 6th 
century and commencement of the 7th Famous 
for having accepted Christianity on the entreaty 
of St- Augustine. Published the first code of 
wTitten laws in English. Canonised later. 

Ethelred II. (c 968-1016), became king of Eng- 
land on the murder of his half-brother. Edward 
the Martvr (978). He was an incompetent 
ruler and unable to organise resistance against 
the Danish raids Called ” the Unready ” 
(from Old Eng. uraed = without counsel). 

Etheiwull was the Anglo-Saxon sovereign who 
succeeded his father Egbert in 837. Died in 
857 and w,is buried at Winchester. 

Etty, William (1787-1848). a famous English R A., 
who contributeil to the Royal Academy some of 
its most admired pictures between 1820 and 1849. 

Eucken, Rudoll Christoph (1846-1926), a famous 
German philosopher and theologian. 

Euclid ic. 330-c. 260 no ). illustrious Greek 
mathematician whose Elements of Geometry re- 
mained a standard text-book until the present 
century. 

Euler, Leonhard (1707-83). Swiss mathematician, 
regarded aa the founder of pure mathematics. 
He was called by Catherine I to St. Petersburg, 
where he became Professor, 1730-41 

Euripides (4 80-406B.C.). the greatest of Greek tragic 
poets. He wrote 92 plays. 18 of which have 
been preserved, the most famous being Alcestis, 
Medea, Ivhioenia, and Orestes. 

Eusebius (264-340), an ecclesiastical historian 
whose Chrontcon Is a history of the world down to 
his own time, while Ills Ecclesiastical History 
traces the chief events of the Christian Church. 

Evans. Sir Arthur John (1851-1941). distinguished 
archaeologist, chiefiy famed for his excavations 
at Knossos in Crete and his discovery of the pre- 
l^cemcian script. 

Evans, Dame Edith Mary, D.B.E. (b. 1888). the 
versatile and brilliant English actress who made 
her first appearance as Cressida in Troxlus and 
Cressida in 1912 She has played many leadmg 
roles and has also appeared in films. 

Evatt, Rt. Hon. Herbert Vere, M A.. LL.D (b. 
1894). Austi-alian lawyer and politician; Min 
lor External Affairs 1941-49; leader of the 
Federal T-jibour opposition. 1951-60; Chief 
Justice, New South Wales. 1960-2 

Evelyn, John (1620-1706), was one of the founders 
of the Royal Society and wrote several scientific 
works, but is best remembered for his Diary 
which covers the period 1640-1706. 

Eyck, Hubert van (c. 1366-1426), and Eyck, Jan 
van (c 1386-1440). two of the greatest masters 
of the early Flemish School of Painters. 


F 

Fablus Maximus (Cunctator) (d. 203 b c.). the 
Roman Consul and Dictator, saved Rome from 
conquest by Hannibal by deliberate and well- 
planned strategic evasion of battle. The term 
“ Fabian Policy ” is derived from Fabian’s 

Fabre, Jean Henri Casimlr (1823-1915), French 
naturalist whose lifelong interest was the study 
of the habits of Insects and whose observations 
were delightfully recorded in his Souvenirs 
entomologiQues, a work of many volumes. 

Faed, Thomas, R..4.. (1826-1900), one of the most 
successful of Victorian painters, won a great 
reputation for his Scottish subjects. 

Fahrenheit, Gabriel Daniel (1686-1736). German 
physicist, bom in Danzig, improved conrtruc- 
tion of thermometers, notably In using quick- 
silver for alcohol. Devised the scale with 
freezing-point at 32* boiling-point at 212*. 

Fairbalrn, Sir WUllam. 1st Bt.. F.R.S. (1780- 
1874), mechanical engineer and inventor. By 
the first utilisation of iron in shipbuilding, 
became eminent and wealthy. 

Fairfax, Thomas. 3rd Lord (1612-1671), a promi- 
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nent leader of the Parliamentary army during 
the Ciyil War. who greatly distinguished him* 
self at Marston Moor and Naseby. 

Falla, Manuel de (1876-1946). Spanish composer 
whose music is highly individual with a strong 
folk-song element. His compositions are rela- 
tively few and comprise 2 operas. 2 ballets ( The 
Three-Cornered Hat was one of Diaghllev’s 
greatest successes), piano music, pieces for 
piano and orchestra, songs, harpsichord con- 
certo. and guitar solo in memory of his friend 
Debussy. 

Faraday, Michael, F.R.8. (1791-1867). great ex- 
perimental physicist, founder of the science of 
electro-magnetism. He was the sun of a black- 
smith and at the age of 12 worked for a book- 
binder, to whom he was later apprenticed. 
Became laboratory assistant to Sir Humphry 
Davy at the Royal Institution in 1813. and in 
1827 ^cceeded him, becoming professor of 
cheml^y In 1833. He was one of the world’s 
most brilliant experimenters and set himself the 
problem of finding the connections between the 
forces of light, heat, electricity, and magnetism. 

The epoch-making discoveries he made form 
the basis of the modern electrical Industry. He 
lectured superbly well and Inaugurated the 
(Christmas lectures for Juvenile audiences at the 
Royal Institution. 

Farmam Henri (1874-1958). French aviator, one of 
the pioneers of aviation and a famous designer 
and builder of aeroplanes. 

Farouk I (b. 1920). King of Egypt. 1936-62. 
Forced to abdicate as a result of a military coup 
d'etat In July 1952. 

Farrar, Very Rev. Frederic William. D D.. F.R S. 
(1831-1903), Dean of Canterbury. 1895-1903; 
a divine and author, some of whose writings 
attained a large circulation and exercised a 
considerable Influence. His most popular 
publications were The TAfe of Christ, The Life 
and Works of St. Paul, and Early Days of 
Christianity Author of the schoolboy story Eric. 

Faulkner. William (1897-1962), American novelist, 
recognised as one of the great writers of the 
century, whose series of novels The Sound and 
the Fury, As I Lay Dying, Light in August, 
Sanctuary (which brought a Nobel Prize) give a 
vivid picture of the American South Other 
novels include The Hamlet, and The Reivers 

Faur6, Qabrlel Urbain (1815-1924). French com- 
poser and teacher; pupil of Saint -SaJns He 
was much revered by his pupils at the Pans 
Ckmservatoire. among whom was Ravel. His 
works include chamber music, nocturnes and 
barcarolles for piano, an opera Fin4lope. some 
exquisite songs, and Requiem 

Fawcett, Rt. Hon, Henry (1833-84). blind Liberal 
statesman and economist. Prof, of Political 
Economy at Cambridge Author of Manual of 
Political Economy (1863). 

Fawcett, Dame Milllcent Garrett, GBR (1847- 
1929), widow of the above: educational refor- 
mer and leader of the movement for women’s 
suffrage; a very able writer on political 
economy and one of the founders of Newnham 
College. Cambridge. 

Fawkes, Guy (1670-1606), a Yorkshire Catholic, 
who with Catesby and other conspirators 
planned the Gunpowder Plot. Although 
warned of the discovery of the plot. Fawkes 
persisted and was captured in the cellar of the 
Parliament House and hanged. (See Gun- 
powder Plot, General Information section ) 

Ftoelon. Francois de Salignac de la Mothe (1661- 
1715), Archbishop of Cambrai and a writer of 
distinction. His Telemachus is a French classic. 

Ferdinand V. of Aragon (1452-1516). who married 
Isabella of Castile, and with her reigned over 
Spain during a period of great events. He saw 
the Moors expelled from Spain, equipped Colum- 
bus for the discoveries which led to Spain’s vast 
colonial possessions, and instituted the In- 
quisition. 

Ferguson, James, F.R.S. (1710-1776). a Banffshire 
man of great ability and Inventiveness, who, 
from beinto a shepherd-boy. educated himself in 
astronomy, mathematics, and portrait paint- 
ing, so that he was able to support his parents, 
and became eminent os a sclentlAc lecturer. 

He was made a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Fermi, Enrico (1901-64). Italian nuclear physicist 
whose research contributed to the harnessing of 
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atomic energy and the development of the 
atomic bomb. Prof, of Physics at Rome, 
(k)lumbla Univ., New York, and Unlv. of Chica- 
go. He postulated the existence of the neu- 
trino and discovered the element Neptunium 
Awarded the 1938 Nobel Prize In Physics. 

Festing, Field Marshal Sir Francis Wogan, G.CJB., 
K.BE., D.S.O. (b. 1902). Chief of Imperial 
General Staff. 1958-61. During the war he 
commanded the 36th Division In Burma: known 
to his troops as the “ front line general.” 

Feuchtwanger, Dr. Lion (1884-1958). German- 
Jewish author famous for his historical novels, 
such oa Jew Silss and 'Tis Folly to he Wise. 

fforde. Sir Arthur Frederick Brownlow, M.A. (b. 
1900), British solicitor and educationist who 
became Chairman of the B.B.C. in 1957 

Fichte. Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814): was Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, first at Jena and then at 
Erlangen, and later Rector of the University of 
Berlin. Ills worlcs had groat influence upon 
the thought of his time and prepared the way 
for the later Hegelian dialectic. 

Field, John (1782-1837), composer and pianist, 
bom In Dubim: pupil of dementi and teacher 
of Glinka At early age travelled Europe as 
virtuoso pianist. Composed seven concertos, 
three sonatas, and numerous piano pieces. 
Chopin’s nocturnes were modelled on those of 
Field. The later part of his life was spent in 
Moscow, where he died. 

Fielding, Henry (1707-1754), a celebrated English 
novelist, author of Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, 
and A tnelia, as well as many plays. 

Fields. Grade, C.B E. (b. 1898). an inimitable 
Lancashire comedienne, and a great popular 
favourite with the British public. Made her 
first London appearance In 1915 Equally 
successful on the films as on the stage, she 
gained the affections of her music hall audiences 
through her abundant vitality, her Lancashire 
humour and her remarkably flexible voice. 

Fildes. Sir Luke, K.C.V.O., R A. (1844-1927), first 
attracted notice as a black-and-white artist, 
and illustrated Dickens’ Edwin Drood. Ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1872, and at 
successive exhibitions was represented by many 
important works. 

Finsen, Prol. Niels Ryberg (1860-1904), a Danish 
physician whoso hght-ray treatment of lupus 
vulgaris won the approval of Queen Alexandra 
and the aid of many philanthropists. He estab- 
lished In Copenhagen an institute for light 
therapy. Inventor of the Finsen ultra-violet 
lamp. Awarded 1903 Nobel Prize for Medicine. 

Firdousl, nom de plume of Abdul Kasim Mansur (c. 
930-1020), Persian poet whose great epic Shah- 
nama. or Rook of Kings, relates the history of 
Persia in 60.000 verses 

Fisher of Lambeth, Baron (Moat Rev Geoffrey 
Francis) PC. G C.V O . M A . Hon. D D. (b. 
1887) Archbishop of Canterbury. 1945-61, the 
99th holder of the office. Bishop of London, 
1939-45, Bishop of Cheater, 1932-39, Head- 
master Repton School. 1914-.32 

Fisher, Rt. Hon. Herbert Albert Laurens, O.M.. 
FKft (1865-1910). English historian and 
educatlon.al refoimcr; author of A History of 
Europe. 

Fisher, Professor Sir Ronald Aylmer, Sc D , F.R.S, 
(1890-1962), one of the greatest of British 
scientists who revolutionised both genetics and 
the philosophy of experimentation by founding 
the modem corpus ot mathematical statistics. 

FitzGerald. Edward (1809-1883). English poet who 
gained world-wide fame by his translation of 
the Rubaiydt of Omar Khayyam (1859). 

Fitzroy, Vice-Admiral Robert, F.R.S. (1805-1865). 
Attained celebrity as a meteorologist, and in 
1854 was made superintendent of the Meteoro- 
logical Department, and was the introducer of 
the system of storm warnings which were the 
beginning of weather forecasts. 

Flammorion, Camille (1842-1925), French 
astronomer, famous for his observations on 
double stars, star-drift and popular lectures and 
books on astronomy. Founded the Astronomi- 
cal Society of Fri^ice In 1887. His best-known 
work is L'Astronomie Populaire. 

Flamsteed, John, F.R.S. (1646-1719). was the first 
English Astronomer Royal, and a close friend of 
Sir Isaac Newton, whom be aided In many of 
his experiments. 
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Flaubert, Gustave (1821-80), one of the areatest 
of French novelists and creator of Madame 
Jiovary which took six years to write. His 
extraordinary perfection of style was attained 
only through incessant labour. He hated 
anything lax and was only satisfied when he 
had exactly expressed his meaning. Other 
works were Salammbo. La Tentation de Saxnl- 
Antoine and his drama Le Candidal. 

Flaxman, John K.A., (1766-1826), a great English 
sculptor who was bom at York, and at 20 was 
employed as modeller by Joslah Wedgwood 
In 1787 he went to Rome, where he stayed 7 
years. In 1800 ho was elected R.A. and in 
1810 became professor of sculptor to the 
Royal Academy. 

Flecker, James Elroy (1884-1915). English poet 
who early showed signs of becoming one of the 
most notable poets of his generation, and lived 
to see his works recognised by the best critics 
of his time. His works Include Golden Journey 
to Samarkand, Hassan (staged in London. 1923) 
and Don Juan, as well as many lyrics. 

Fleming, Sir Alexander, F.RS (1881-1965). as a 
bacteriologist he made many original contribu- 
tions, including the discovery of the antibac- 
terial enzyme lysozyme in 1922 and penicillin 
m 1928. Full recognition of his discovery came 
only during the war, when Sir Howard Florey 
separated the drug now used for treatment from 
the original penicillin Awarded Nobel Prize 
for Medicine Jointly with Sir H Florey and Dr. 

E. B Chain. 1945. Retired as director of the 
Wright-Fleming Institute of Microbiology at 
St. Mary’s Hospital. London, in I95t 

Fleming, Sir (John) Ambrose, F R 8 (1849-1945). 
was the inventor of the thermionic valve which 
revolutionised wireless telegraphy and also 
made wireless telephony possible Prof of 
Electrical Engineering in University College. 
London, 1885-1926 

Fletcher, John (1679-1625), the famous collabor- 
ator with Beaumont In numerous plays which 
were popular in their day and take high position 
in the dramatic literature of the country. 

Fleure, Prol. Herbert John, D Sc.. F R 8 (b 1877). 
British geographer and anthropologist who was 
Prof, of Geography at Manchester University 
1030-44. and Prof of Geography and Anthro- 
pology, University College of Wales. 1904-30 

Flinders, Matthew (1774-1814), an explorer and 
navigator, who made Important discoveries in 
and around Australia. Fie sailed through Baas 
Strait, so called in honour of his surgeon 

Foch, Marshal Ferdinand, O M. (1851-1929). 
Generalissimo commanding the Allied Forces 
in France from March 1917 until after the 
Armistice was signed. Nov 11. 1918 Under 
his direction the great German offensive was 
checked and turned at the Marne In July 1918 
He followed up this success with a series of 
rapid attacks culminating in the German 
surrender. Nov 11, 1918, when he imposed the 
conditions of the Armistice. 

Fokine, Michel (1880-1944), was the famous 
Russian dancer and Mivster of the original Rus- 
sian Ballet, to whom the modern renascence of 
ballet may be largely attributed A dominat- 
ing figure in the world of ballet who became 
choreographer to Diaghilev’s company 

Fokker, Anton Hermann Gerard (1890-1939). 
Dutch (naturalised American) airman and aero- 
nautical engineer, designer and builder of the 
well-known Fokker triplanes and biplanes em- 
ployed by the German army 

Fonteyn, Dame Margot (Mme. Roberto de Arias). 

D B E. (b. 1919), Priina ballerina of the Roval 
Ballet (formerly Sadler's Wells Ballet) and 
acclaimed foremost English dancer of to-day. 

Forbes, (Joan) Roslta, F.R.G S. (b 1893), the well- 
known traveller and authoress. She has 
travelled and explored in Abyssinia, and 
crossed the Libyan desert In native costume in 
1920. 

Ford, Henry (1863-1947), founder of Ford Motor 
Co., 1903. of which he was President until 1919, 
when he was succeeded by his son. Edsel B. 
Ford (1893-1943). Henry Ford became the 
world’s leading industrialist and Its second 
richest man. Was the pioneer of the cheap 
motor-car, of which, since 1920, more than a 
million have been produced annually. 

Forester, Cecil Scott (b. 1899), British author. 
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His many novels include the Cavtain Horn- 
blower series. 

Forster. Edward Morgan, CH., LL.D., C.L. (b. 
1879). English novelist whose novels A Hoom 
mth a View, Howards End, A Passage to India, 
have given him great authority in the world of 
literature. 

Foscarl, Francesco (c. 1372-1467). Doge of Venice 
from 1423 to 1457. A great historical charac- 
ter. who governed Venice with a firm hand and 
increased her renown. 

Fosdick. Rev. Harry Emerson (b. 1878), American 
Baptist preacher. Professor of Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and Pastor, 
Riverside, formerly Park Avenue. Baptist 
Church. New York, 1926-40, 

Fourier, Francois Charles Marie (1772-1837), the 
famous French socialist, who propounded a 
system of associated enterprise for giving every- 
one ample means on a system of communal 
industry. He made some attempts to carry 
out his Utopian ideas, but they did not succeed. 
He Is best known by bis TraiU de I’Association 
DomestiQue Aortcole. 

Fowler, Sir John, Bart., K.C.M.G. (1817-1898), an 
eminent civil engineer, son of a Sheffield land 
surveyor With Sir Benjamin Baker he was 
the engineer of the Forth Bridge and of the 
Metropolitan Railway. 

Fox, Rt. Hon. Charles James (1749-1806) was 
the second son of the first Lord Holland. 
Entered Parliament at nineteen, and became 
a Lord of the Admiralty in 1770, His oppo- 
sition to the Royal Marriage Bill drew down 
upon him the displeasure of George III. 
Through the whole of Pitt’s Premiership he was 
that statesman’s most formidiable opponent. 
He favoured American Independence; opposed 
the war with France; was one of the Impeachers 
of Warren Hastings, denounced the Slave 
Trade and advocated Parliamentary Reform. 
After the death of Pitt In 1806 he was made 
Foreign Secretary, but died a few months later, 
anti was buned in Westminster Abbey. 

Fox, George (1024-1091), was the founder of the 
Society of Friends. 

Fo.xe, John (1516-1587). the English martyr- 
oIogLst, whose Acti and Monuments (Book of 
Martyrs) is one of the best-known books in 
the language. Born at Boston in Lincolnshire, 
he became a clergyman of the Anglican Church 
and died in London 

Frampton, Sir George James, R A , F S A (1860- 
1928). English sculptor. Well known are his 
Peter Pan statue in Kensington Gardens, and 
the Edith CaveU Memorial In St. Martin’s Place. 
London, 

France, Anatole (Jacques Thibault) (1844-1924). 
one of France’s notable writers of fiction, 
showing a great mastery of character portrayal 
and satire Rlost of his works are translated 
into English 

Francis I. (1491-1517), King of France (1515-47). 
Recovered Milan from Swiss at Marignano 
(1515). Tried to gain support of Henry VIII 
(Field of the Cloth of Gold. 1520) Contested 
supremacy In Europe ot Hapsburg emperor. 
Charles V; defeated and captured at Pavia 
(1525). French renaissance flourished during 
his reign 

Francis ol Assisi, St. (1182-1226), founded the 
Franciscan Order of Monks and devoted him- 
self to a holy life. He is a saint of the Roman 
(.'hurch, having been canonised by Pope Gregory 
IX , and IS comineinorated on October 4th. 

Francis, Sir Philip, K.B. (1740-1818), an English 
statesman, the reputed author of the famous 
Letters of Juni us. 

Franck, C6sar Auguste (1822-90). composer and 
organist, bom at Li6ge In Belgiimi. From 1872 
until his death was professor of organ at the 
Paris Conservatoire. His music is romantic, 
mystical, and personal in Idiom. Much of hla 
finest composition Is for the organ, and his 
Symphonic Variations for Piano and Orchestra, 
Sonata for Violin and the Symphony in D rank 
him. with his younger contemporary Debussy, 
among the greatest of 19th-century musicians. 

Franco, General Francisco (b. 1892). Spanish 
soldier and Dictator who served with the 
Spanish Forces In the Moroccan campaign of 
1920-23 and was later Head of the Military 
Academy at Saragossa. Chief of the General 
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Staff 1935-36. Was Commander-In-Chief of the 
Nationalist Forces during the Spanish Ciyil War. 
1Q36-SQ. President of Spain since Aug. 1939. 

Franklin. Benjamin. F.R.S. (1706-1790), the 
famous American statesman and philosopher, 
who aPer serving an apprenticeship as a piinter 
attracted public attention by publishing his 
Poor Richard's Almanac. He then began a 
series of scientific experiments, inventing 
among other things the lightning conductor. 

He was for ten years a member of the General 
Assembly: then lived In Britain as agent for his 
Btate for eighteen years; returning to America 
he took part in framing the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Franklin, Rear-Admiral Sir John. F.R.S. (1786- 
1847), the famous Arctic explorer, whose final 
expedition In command of the Erebus and Terror 
ended disastrously, all the members of the ex- 
pedition perishing. Many attempts were made 
to discover Franklin, but without obtaining 
anything save very fragmentary knowledge 
concerning his fate. He was born at Spilaby. 

Franks, Rt Hon. Sir Oliver Sheweli, G C M.G.. 

KC. B.. C.BE.. M.A. (b. 1905). British Am- 
bassador to U.S.A. 1948-52; Provost of Wor- 
cester College. Oxford. 1962 

Fraser of the North Cape, Admiral of the Fleet. Lord. 
G.C.B., K.B E. (b. 1888), commanded Home 
Fleet, Eastern Fleet, and British Pacific Fleet 
successively. 1943-40. First Sea Lord. 1948-61. 

Fraser of Lonsdale, Ian, Baron. C H.. C B.E. (b 
1897). Chair St. Dunstan’s since 1921: Pres. 
British Legion. 1947-58. B.B C Gov . 19.37-39 
and 1941-46 Life peerage conferred. 1958. 

Frazer, Sir James George, O.M., LL U.. F R.S. 
(1864-1941). was an eminent British anthropolo- 
gist; author of The Golden Bough and munerous 
other works on his subject. 

Frederick I. (c. 1123-90), Holy Roman emperor 
from 1152. Nicknamed Barbarossa. A com- 
manding personality, he won for the empire 
prestige unknown since Otto the Great. 
Though falling to subjugate bis Italian terri- 
tories. for his arm lea suffered from the Italian 
climate, he dominated his tierman subjects, 
expelled the semi- Independent Duke of Saxony. 
Henry the Lion, from his duchy, encouraged the 
German cities, and was a national hero. Though 
not an ascetic, he was remarkable for an impec- 
cable private life, distinguished himself on the 
second Ousade, and was drowned in Asia 
Minor on bis way to the third. 

Frederick n. (1194-1250), Holy Roman Emperor, 
an enlightened ruler whose court in Sicily was 
a centre of culture and learning, attracting 
Jewish, ^dohammedan, and Christian scholars. 
Forced by illness to retuni from crusade in 
1227, he waa excommunicated by Pope Gregory 

IX. ; still excommunicated, he again set sail for 
Palestine and by skilful diplomacy gained posses- 
sion of Jerusalem. Bethlehem, and Nazareth. 
Frederick was a philosopher and man of science 
and delighted in exploding superstition. He 
founded the university of Naples, was a patron 
of the medical school at Salerno, wrrote a treatise 
on falconry, and gave Sicily a code of laws. 

Frederick U. or Frederick the Great (1712-86). 
King of Prussia (1740-86). By bis masterful 
government and military successes be raised 
Prussia to the rank of a great power. He was 
a scholarly potentate, composed music and 
played the flute. 

French, Field-lSarshal Sir John. (See Ypras, 1st 
Earl ol.) 

Freud, Sigmund, M.D. (1866-1939), was Professor 
of Neurology, Vienna University, 1902-38. An 
eminent psychoanalyst: author of many books 
on his subject. Left Austria after the A nschluss 
to take up permanent residence in England. 

An account of Freudian theory will be found in 
Section F, Part III. 

Freyberg, Ist Baron, Lieut.-Gen. Bernard Cyril, 
V.C.. GC.M.G.. K.C.B.. K.B.E.. D.S.O. (b. 
1889). Gov.-Gen. of New Zealand. 1946-62. 
Served with distinction in both world wars. 
Commanded Allied troops on Oete, 1941. Won 
third bar to D.S.O. in Italy, 1945. 

IHese-Qreene, William (1855-1921). inventor of 
the dnematograph. His pioneer work in oom* 
meroial photography brought him no profit, 
and for many years he lived in poverty. 

FtoUsher, Sir Martin (1635-1594). was the earliest 
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of British navigators to attempt to find the 
North-West passage from the Atlantic to the 
Paclflo through the Arctic stas, and his name is 
commemorated in Frobisher’s Strait, to the 
south of Batfin Land. For his services in 
connection with the defeat oi the Spanish 
Armada he was knighted. 

Froebe), Friedrich Wilhelm Angust (1782-1852). 
was the founder of the Kindergarten system of 
education, the object of which is “to give 
children employment in harmony with their 
nature, to strengthen their bodies, to exercise 
their senses and lead them up to the original 
ground of all life, to the idea of unity with 
themselves.” 

Froissart. Jean (1337-1410). a celebrated French 
writer who visited England and Scotland, and 
was the author of the famous Chronicles, which 
tell U9 ao much ot the achievements of the 
barons of old. 

Frost, Robert (1874-1963), best loved of American 
poets. “ Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening”: “Birches”; “The Death of the 
Hired Man “ After Apple-Picking Awar- 
ded Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1924, 1931. 1937. 
and 1943. 

Froude, James Anthony (1818-1894). the cele- 
brated historian and biographer of Carlyle. 

Fry, EUizabeth (1780-1846), a Norwich lady who 
devoted much of her life to the promotion of 
prison reform, and achieved considerable 
reputation as a preacher. She belonged to 
the Society of Friends. 

Fry, Christopher (b. 1907). English poet and 
dramatist of Quaker family. Author of The 
Lady's Not for Burning, Venus Observed, and 
The Darkness ts Light Enough. 

Fry, Roger (1866-1934), English art critic and 
painter Introduced the work of Cezanne and 
the post-impressionlsts into England His 
most Important book la Vision and Design 
Biography by Virginia Woolf (1940). 

Fuchs, Sir Vivian Ernest, M. A., Ph.D. (b 1908). Brit- 
ish geologist and explorer. Dir. of the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies Scientillc Bureau since 
1951; leader of the British Commonwealth 
Trans- Antarctic Expedition 1967-68, the first 
to cross the Antarctic continent. 

Fuller, Thomas (1608-1661). the author of 
Worthies of England and a Church Uislory of 
Britain, two well-known and valuable works. 

Fulton, Robert (1766-1815), an inventive Ameri- 
can engineer who distinguished himself by 
experiments in the application of steam to 
navigation, and finally in 1807. launched the 
Clermont on the Hudson. 

Furniss, Harry (1854-1926), British caricaturist, 
was bom in Wexford and came to London as 
a young man. He was a famous cartoonist 
and served on the staff of Punch from 1878-94. 
Illustrated the works of Dickens and Thackeray. 

Furtwfingler. Wilhelm (1886-1954). famous Ger- 
man conductor, and popular in Great Britain for 
his visits with the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. of which he succeeded Herr Nikisch as con- 
ductor. 

G 

Gade, Niels Vilhelm (1817-90), Danish composer. 
While studying at Leipzig be met Mendelssohn, 
whom be succeeded as conductor of the Gewand- 
baus orchestra. He wrote eight symphonies, 
chamber music, and choral works. Though 
characteristically Scandinavian, his work shows 
the Influence of (German romanticism. 

Gagarin, Yuri Alexeyevich (b. 1934), Soviet air- 
man who stirred the imagination of the world 
on 12 April 1961 by being the first man to be 
launched into space and brought safely back. 
His flight was made in the front portion of a 
Soviet multi-stage rocket which made a single 
circuit of the earth, the whole adventure taking 
108 minutes. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, B A. (1727-1788). English 
landscape and portrait painter, whose works are 
remarkable for their grace and refinement. 
His Duchess of Devonshire was stolen when 
exhibited in 1870 and recovered in America 
some years later. 

Qalserlo or Genseiio (c. 390-477). king of the 
Vandals, the ablest of the barbarian Invaders 
of the Roman empire. He led his people ftom 
Spain Into Africa, took Carthage, gained control 
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of the Mediterranean br his pirate fleets, and 
sacked Rome In 453, thereby bringing about the 
fall of the western empire. 

Oaitskell. Rt. Hon. Hugh Todd Naylor. C.B.E . M.P. 
(1906-63). statesman and economist: Jeader of 
the Labour Opposition, 1956-63; Mm. of Fuel 
and Power. 1947-50: Min, of State for £con 
AiTairs, 1960; Chan, of the Exchequer, 1950-51 : 

M P. (Labour) for South Leeds. 1945-63. He 
was a commanding figure m the country and his 
untimely death was deeply lamented 

Gale, General Sir Richard, G C B.. K.B E.. D 8.0 . 
M.C. (b. 1896), Commander of 6th AJrbome Diy. 
which landed in Normandy In June 1944; C.-in- 
C. B.A.O.R . 1952-56; Dep. Supremo Allied 
Commander Europe (NATO). 1958- . 

Galen, Claudius ia.d 131-201). physician, b. 
Pergamum (Asia Minor) of Greek parents. He 
lived most of his life in Rome, established a 
largo practice, and l^ecame court physician to 
Marcus Aurelius. He systematised medical 
knowledge in accordance with his idea of purpo- 
sive creation by the will of God. This unscien- 
tific attitude. by discouraging original investiga- 
tion, hampered medical progress for a thousand 
years. Many of his treatises still survive. 

Galileo (1564-1642). great Italian scientist whose 
experimental-mathematical methods in the 
pursuit of scientific truth laid the foundations of 
modern science. He became profeasor of 
mathematics at Pisa university when he was 25 
and lectured at Padua university for 18 years. 

He made a number of fundamental discoveries, 
eg., in regard to the hydrostatic balance, ther- 
mometer. magnet, telescope, and foreshadowed 
Newton’s laws of motion. He detected the 
satellites of Jupiter, the ring of Saturn, and the 
spots of the sun. He proved the superiority of 
the Copernican over the Ptolemaic theory, and 
was Imprisoned for so doing. He died the year 
Newton was born. 

Galsworthy, John, O M (1867-1933), an English 
novelist and dramatist of force and originality 
who wrote a great series of novels dealing with 
the history of an upper middle class family. 
Awarded Nobel Prize for Literature in 1932. 

Gallon, Sir Francis, F R S. (1822-1911), founder of 
eugenics, cousin of Darwin His earlv work. 
Meleorogmvhica (1863), contains the basis of the 
modern weather chart He is also remembered 
lor his device of finger-print identification and 
for being one of the first to apply mathematics 
to biological problems 

Galvani, Luigi (1737-1798), Italian physician and 
physiologist, whose experiments at Bologna 
unnersity demonstrated the principle of animal 
electricity. 

Gama, Vasco da (c. 1460-1524). the adventurous 
Portuguese navigator who discovered the sea 
route to India in 1498 by doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand (1809-1948), great 
Indian patriot, social reformer, and moral 
teacher. Believed in the doctrine of non- 
violence. In the tense situation following the 
granting of independence to India, he strove to 
promote the co-operation of ail Indians but was 
assassinated on his way to a prayer meeting 

Garbo, Greta (b 1905), Swedish film actress. The 
most arresting and poetical actress on the screen 
of her day. 

Garcia. Manuel de Popolo Vicente (1776-1832), 
Spanish tenor, composer, and singing master. 

His son Manuel Patricio Rodriguez (1805-1900) 
waa tutor to many celebrities including Jenny 
Lind. Both his daughters (Mme Mahbran and 
Mme Viardot) were celebrated operatic singers 
His grandsons taught at the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music in London 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawson (1829-1902), an English 
historian, whose works deal mainly with the 
period from the accession of James I. to the end 
of the Commonwealth. Many of his books re- 
main the standard authorities on their subjects 

Garibaldi. Giuseppe (1807-1882). the famous 
Italian soldier and patriot. In 1834 he waa 
condemned to death for being concerned in a 
plot to seize a Government vessel, but escaped to 
South America, and for some years was engaged 
in various conflicts for liberty in that hotbed 
of revolution. Returning to Italy in 1848, 
he Joined the Roman Republican movement, 
but was ultimately compelled to fly for his life. 
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and emigrated to New York. In 1854 he 
returned to Italy, and on the outbreak of war 
in 1859 had a command given to him. and 
scored several victories against the Austrians. 
The next year found him at the bead of a great 
volunteer army, intent upon liberating Italy, 
ITiis tremendous task ho successfully carried 
through, earning the admiration of the world 
for his generalship and patriotism 

Garrick, David (1717-1779). the leading tragic 
actor of his time and a highly successful 
manager Was burled in Westminster Abbey. 

Garnson, William Lloyd (1805-1879). an eminent 
anti-slavery leader of America. 

Garvin, James Louis, C.H. (1868-1947). editor of 
the Observer. 1908-42. and of the Encyclovaedui 
Bntannica (14th ed ), 1920-29. 

Qaskell, Mrs. Elizabeth Cieghom (1810-1865). an 
English novelist of acknowledged power, whose 
Mary Barton, Ruth. Cranford, and other stories 
dealing largely with Lancashire life achieved 
great popularity Her Life of Charlotte Bronte 
wtvs also a remarkable book. 

Gaulle, Charles Andrd Joseph Marie de (b. 1890), 
French general and statesman, chosen President 
of the Fifth Republic, Dec 1958 On collapse 
of France in 1940 refused to surrender, but 
raised and led the Free French fighting forces, 
with headquarters in England. Took no part 
in parliamentary life from 1953 until June 1958, 
when a rebellion of colonists in Algeria brought 
him to supreme power. Since then France’s 
mam colonies in Africa have been given Inde- 
pendence Ills system of government, based 
on personal prestige and skill in manoeuvre, h;is 
earned his country through many crises, the 
most serious was the army revolt in Algeria in 
April 1961, which he met and mastereil. 

Gautier, Th6ophile (1811-1872) was an eminent 
French critic and novelist who at one thne 
filled the position of secretary to Balzac. HLs 
romance. Mademoiselle de Maupin, caused a 
great sensation. He was also a poet. 

Gay, John (1085-1732), the English poet who 
penned The Beggar's Opera and the well- 
known collection of poetic fables. He was a 
writer of great wit and fancy, and much 
patronised by Society 

Gay-Lussac, Joseph Louis (1778-1850), a French 
chemist, whose experiments with gases were of 
much scientific importance 

Qed, William (1690-1749), was one of the In- 
ventors of the process of stereotyping. He 
waa a goldsmith and a native ot Edinburgh. 

Geikie, Sir Archibald, O.M.. K C.B , P.R S. (1835- 
1921). noted geologist; President of the Royal 
Society 1908-13 

Qeikie, Prol. James, F R S. (1839-1916). brother of 
the foregoing, and his successor in the Chair of 
Geology at 12(bnburgh University in 1882 His 
work on The Great Ice Age Is a notable one. 

QeoQrey ol Anjou, Duke of Brittany (1113-51), 
founder of the Angevin dynasty of England, 
was son-in-law of Henry I. and father of Henry 
II . the first Angevin or Plantagenet king. 

Geoffrey ol Monmouth (1100-1154), was the author 
of the famous Old English chronicle which bears 
his name He was born at Monmouth, and 
became Bishop of St. Asaph in 1152. His 
Chronicon is a compilation from older authors, 
and is notable for having contained the stories 
of King Arthur. King Lear, and Cymbellne, 

George I. (1660-1727) waa King of Great Britain 
from 1714 to his death, ascending the throne 
as direct descendant of James I. His reign 
saw many memorable events, including the 
Jacobite Rebellion, the South Sea Bubble, and 
the beginning of Walpole’s great ministry 

George H. (1683-1760), son of the last-named, waa 
King of Great Britain from 1727 to 1700. His 
reign covered a prosperous period in spite of 
wars and rebellions, and saw the Empire 
extended in India and North America, though 
he himself was a man of limited powers. 

George HI. (1738-1820), was the grandson of 
George II , and reigned from 1760 to 1820. He 
was a popular monarch for the most part, 
possessing all the domestic virtues and of 
Biinple tastes. The war with America lasted 
from 1776 to 1782, when the American Stetea 
gained their independence, and from 1703 to 
1815 the war with France was kept up with but 
little interruption. On the other band, the 
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Empire In India was strengthened and enlarged, 
and the power of Great Britain on land and sea 
was splendidly shown. 

George IV. (1762-1830) reigned from 1820 to his 
death, but filled the position of Prince Regent 
for some years previously. The King’s per- 
sonal character, in spite of the fact that be 
was called “ The First (rcntleraan in Europe." 
showed such a want of dignity, and such an 
abandonment to licentiousness and frivolity, 
that he became very unpopular with the people. 

George V. (1805-1936). was the second son of 
Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra. Entered 
the Navy as a cadet in 1877 and became second 
in the line of succession to the throne on the 
death of the Duke of Clarence In 1892. Married 
to Princess Mary of Teck in 1893. Succeeded 
to the throne May 0th, 1910, and celebrated his 
Silver Jubilee in 1935. Maintamed the royal tra- 
dition of strenuous public engagements combined 
with unfailing attention to business of State. 

George VI. (1895-1952). (Albert Frederick Arthur 
George of Windsor), second son of George V.. 
was called to the throne in December 1936 on 
the abdication of his elder brother. Edward 
VIII. His reign was marked by the ordeal of 
war, by world revolution and social change and 
at the same time by a remarkable degree of 
constitutional harmony which his fine example 
and personal qualities did much to achieve 

George, Henry (1839-1897), American political 
economist whose " single tax " on land values 
as a means of solving economic problems is ex- 
pounded In his Prooresa and Poverty, pub. 1879. 

George, Saint, the tutelary saint of England, 
adopted by Edward III. He is believed to 
have been a native of Cappadocia and a 
vigorous champion of Christianity In the days 
of Diocletian, and to have suffered martyrdom 
at Nlcomedla 303 a.d. The dragon which he 
is said to have slain symbolises the powers of 
evil over which he triumphed. 

German, Sir Edward (1862-1936). English com- 
poser, best known for his Incidental music and 
light opera Merrie England. (His name was 
originally Edward German Jones.) 

Gershwin, George (1898-1937), American Jazz 
pianist and song- writer, composer of the famous 
Rhapsody in Blue and other works including the 
negro " folk-opera ’’ Porgy and Beas. 

Gesner, Konrad von (1516-1505), a scholarly Swiss 
naturalist, and father of the science of zoology. 

Ghiberti. Lorenzo (1378-1455), Florentine sculptor 
whose bronze doors, beautifying the baptistery 
In Florence, were described by Michaelangelo as 
fit for the gates of paradise. 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-1794). celebrated historian 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Gibbons, Grinling (1648-1720). the celebrated 
wood-carver and sculptor, was born at Rotter- 
dam and was brought to the notice of Charles 
II. by Evelyn, the diarist. The choir stalls of 
St. Paul’s and the carving in the Wren library 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, are his work. 

Gibbons, Orlando (1583-1625), a noted English 
composer of Church music who was organist 
of the Chapel Royal. 

Gibson, Charles Dana (1867-1944), the famous 
American black-and-white artist and book 
illustrator, creator of " the Gibson girl.” 

Gide, Andrd Paul Guillaume (1809-1951) French 
man of letters, novelist, dramatist and poet. 
Awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature In 1947. 

Gielgud, Sir (Arthur) John (b 1904). English actor, 
member of the Terry family. Began by walk- 
ing on at the Old Vic, and, later, became a 
Shakespearian actor, making a marked success 
as Hamlet, Richard II., and Prospero. 

Gigli, Beniamino (1890-1957), the great Italian 
operatic tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House 
New York. The possessor of a voice of great 
natural beauty and one of the finest exponents 
of the music of Puccini and Verdi. 

Gilbert, Sir Alfred. M.V.O.. R.A.. (1854-1934). 
sculptor and designer of gold and silver objects. 
Among his best-known sculptures are Persena 
Arming, jlcarua, Eroa in Piccadilly Circus, 
the Shaftesbury Memorial and the Duke of 
Clarence Memorial at Windsor. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (1539-1583). knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth for his bravery in Ireland, later 
made voyages of discovery, and added New- 
loundland to the BrltLsh possessions. 


GUbert, Sir John. R.A. (1817-1897), one of the 
most prolific artists of his time. His illustra- 
tions to Staunton’s edition of Shakespeare are 
remarkable for their picturesqueness and 
dramatic power. 

Gilbert, William (1543-1603), physician to Queen 
Elizabeth I., has been called the father of electric 
and magnetic science. Published his great book 
on the magnet in 1000. 

Gilbert, Sir William Schwenck (1836-1911), Eng- 
lish humorist and playwright, is best remem- 
bered for the " Bab Ballads ’’ and for the famous 
Savoy series of operas m which he collaborated 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan. Among the operas 
are H.M.S. Pinafore, Patience, lolanthe. The 
Mikado, The Oondoliera, and The Yeomen of the 
Guard. The Gilbertian humour of plot and 
paradox, the kindly satire and the delightful 
metres combine with Sullivan’s music to make 
the operas unforgettable and ever popular. 

GlU, Arthur Eric Rowton, A.R.A. (1882-1940), 
English sculptor and engraver. His first piece 
of sculpture. Madonna and Child, was pro- 
duced in 1910 and in 1913 he received the com- 
mission to carve the Stations of the Ooss for 
Westminster Cathedral. In 1922-23 he carved 
the relief, Chnat Driving the Money-changer a 
from the Temple, which is placed at the en- 
trance of Leeds University as a War Memorial 
Executed the carvings on Broadcasting House. 
London; also worked as a designer for printing, 
the Gill Sans type and the George VI stamps 
were his designs. 

Glllray, James (1757-1815), the eminent carica- 
turist of the time of George HI., who produced 
upwards of a thousand political cartoons. 

Giotto di Bondone (c. 1200-c 1337), great Floren- 
tine artist, the first to break away from byzan- 
tlne tradition and paint in a naturalistic way 
Much of his work has perished but still surviving 
are the great frescoes in the churches of Assisi. 
Padua, and Florence, He designed the western 
front of the cathedral at Florence and the cam- 
panile, the lower part of which was completed 
from his designs before his death 

Glssing, George Robert (1857-1903), English 
author whose novels deal with poverty and the 
sociological problems of his day. New GrnU 
Street, The Unclaaaed, Charles Dickena, A 
Critical Study, The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft are among his best-known works 

Glulio Romano or Glullo Plppi (c. 1492-1540) was 
a pupil of Raphael, and himself a distinguished 
painter and architect. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. WUllam Ewart (1809-98), the 
great Ijlberal statesman of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, popularly known as tlie 
Grand Old Man. Entered Parliament in 1832 
as a Tory, held various offices under Peel, and 
Joined the Aberdeen coalition in 1852. From 
that time he served several terms as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and was Liberal Prime 
Minister, 1868-74, 1880-85. 1886, and 1892- 
94. His financial policy was able, accurate, 
lucidly exposed, and very successful. His first 
ministry was active, its legislative achieve- 
ments including the Disestablishment of the 
Church of Ireland, the Education Act of 1870, 
the Ballot Act of 1872, and the Irish Land Act. 
but in 1873 they were aptly described by Glad- 
stone’s great rival, Disraeli, as ’’ exhausted 
volcanoes." His second ministry, returned to 
power after the astonishing Midlothian cam- 
paign. witnessed the defeat by the Boers at 
Majuba, the bombardment of Alexandria, and 
the disaster of General Gordon at Khartoum. 
His last two ministries were marked by the 
adoption of the policy of Home Rule for Ireland, 
which he was unable to carry. Gladstone was 
a good classical scholar and an earnest high 
churchman, who in 1838 published the State in 
ifa Relations with the Church, a work of con- 
siderable interest. 

Glazunov, Alexander Constantlnovich (1805-1030). 
Russian composer, pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov. 
He was an accomplished and prolific composer, 
the first of his eight symphonies being composed 
when he was only 16. 

Glendower, Owen (1359-1415), a famous Welsh 
chieftain who proved a formidable opponent 
to Henry IV., and gathered around him a great 
following of Welshmen, whom he led with much 
bravery, though finally defeated In 1405. 
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Qllnka, Mikhail Ivanovich (1804-57). Kussian 
composer whose music has a strong folk-song 
element. Notable among bis works are his two 
operas, A Life of the Tsar and Russian and Lud- 
milla. based on a poem by Pushkin He la 
recognised as the first of the Kussian national 
school. 

Gluck, Christoph Willibald (1714-87). German 
composer, a figure of great historical importance 
in the development of the opera. He was the 
son of a Bohemian forester and studied m 
Prague. Vienna, and Italy. Ilia first operas 
were in the Italian tradition, but with Orfeo 
ed Euridice (1762), inspired by classical Greek 
drama, he began his reform of the opera. 
Then followed the great operas Alceste, Armule, 
and Iphiginie en Taunde (1779), which is con- 
sidered his masterpiece. 

Goddard, Lord, P.C . Q C (b 1877), Lord Chief 
Justice of Kngland, 1946-58 

Godfrey of Bouillon (c 1061-1100) was the leader 
of the First Crusade, and after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, exchanged the title of King for th.at 
of “ Protector of the Holy Sepulchre.” He 
liberated the Holy Land, and was buried on 
Mount Calvary 

Godlva, Lady (1040-1080), was the pious and 
beautiful wife of Leofric, Earl of Chester and 
Lord of Coventry. Having appealed to her 
lord to remit certain impositions from the 
inhabitants, he promised to grant her request 
if she would ride naked through the town. 
This she did, having first passed the w’ord to 
liave blmds and shutters drawn at the appointed 
hour, and so obtained the people’s ransom 

Godwin, Earl of the West Saxons (OOO-lOSq). 
was one of the most influential noblemen of his 
time and gave his daughter in marriage to 
Edward the Confessor, against whom he was 
afterwards in rebellion Godwin’s son, Harold, 
claimed the throne after Edward’s death, but 
was killed at Hastings 

Godwin, William (1756-1836), English Kadical 
philosopher, author of Political Justice and a 
novel. Caleb Williams. Married Mary Woll- 
stonecraft (1759-07), author of A Vindication 
of the Rights of Women, in which she pleaded lor 
the equality of the sexes, particularly m educa- 
tion Their daughter, Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin (1797-1851), married the poet, Shelley, 
and was the author of Frankenstein 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832). 
German poet of great gifts and versatility Born 
at Frankfurt on Maine of a cultivated and well- 
to-do family, he was able to integrate all the 
powers with which nature had endowed hhn in 
one harmonious personality Before he went 
to Weimar at the age of 25 he had written Gotz 
von Rerlichingen and Werihers Leiden and many 
beautiful Ivncs He settled at Weimar m 1775. 
received a Ministerial appointment and actively 
interested himself In the welfare of the state. 
Faust, the great dramatic poem which accom- 
panied him from early manhood to the end, 
epitomises his whole life and was his crowning 
achievement. Not only was he a great poet, 
but scientist and philosopher besides 

Gogol, Nikolai Vasilievich (1809-52). one of the 
greatest of Russian novelists whose stories of 
provincial life are in the same setting as lus 
masterpiece. Lead Souls (1842). of which an 
English translation appeared in 1900. Was 
also a playwright, his most successful play being 
7’he Government Inspector (1830). a satire on 
provincial bureaucracy. 

Goldsmith, Ohver (1728-1774), the celebrated 
author of The Vicar of Wakefield. The Deserted 
Village, and She Stoops to CoriQuer. The son 
of a poor Irish curate, he found his way to 
London in 1756, subsequently devoting himse’f 
entirely to literature, being befriended by Dr. 
Johnson and held in great esteem by Reynolds, 
Burke and other eminent men of the time He 
was burled in the churchyard of the Temple. 

Goodyear, Charles (1800-1800). an American, dis- 
coverer of the art of vulcanising rubber, by which 
the utility of the material was greatly extended. 

Ooossens, Sir Eugbne (1893-1962). English com- 
poser and conductor of Belgian parentage. He 
was associated with many famous orchestras, 
and his compositions include the operas Judith 
and Don Juan de RJaHara. His brother Ii6on is 
a celebrated oboe virtuoso, both his sisters are 
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gifted harpists, and bis father and grandfather, 
who also bore the name Eugene, were con- 
ductors 

Gordon, Adam Lindsay (1833-1870), an Australian 
poet who wrote many stirring ballads and 
poems, his Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes 
being a great success. 

Gordon, Major-General Charles George, C.B. (1833- 
1885). a distinguished soldier, administrator, 
and earnest Christian, who had a most adven- 
turous. useful, and self-sacrificing career. He 
saw active service in the Oimea, China, and 
India, and in 1873 was made Governor of the 
Equatorial provinces of Egypt. In 1877 he went 
out to the Sudan for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and in 1884 again proceeded thither on 
behalf of the English Goveniment to deal once 
more with the difficulties which had arisen 
consequent on the Mahdi’s Rebellion While 
defending Khartoum he was murdered by the 
Mahdi’s forces on the palace staircase. 

Gordon, Lord George (1761-1793). was tried for 
treason as the instigator of the Antl-Popery 
riots of 1780, but acquitted on the ground that 
he had no treasonable intention. Some years 
later he was committed to Newgate for libelling 
Marie Antoinette and died there of fever. 

Gorky, Maxim (pseudonym of Alexey Maximovich 
Peshkov) (1808-1936), great Russian writer and 
play WTight Worked m a variety of trades f rom 
the age of ten- 'Shoemakei’s apprentice, scullion 
on a Volga steamboat, birdwatcher, baker, 
fisherman, railway guard— during which time 
he learned to write JIis early jears are de- 
scribed m Mg Childhood (1913) His llrst story 
was published in 1892 Hls works arc noted for 
their vividly drawn characters and social 
realism Took active part m 1905 revolution 
and later worked with Lenin 

Gosse, Sir Edmund, C B , LL D , Lftt D, (1849- 
1928), a distinguished poet and critic who wrote 
lives of (iray, (.'ongreve and Dr Donne, and his 
History of 18th Century Literature and History 
of Modern English Literature show great critical 
power and appreciation. W'as librarian to the 
House of Lords 1904-14, and wrote a book on 
French literary men and a life of Sir Thomas 
Browne In 1907 he published Father and Son, 
being recollections of his father 

Gould, Sir Francis Carruthers (1844-1925). Per- 
haps the cleverest political caricaturist of his 
day. and did also considerable journalistic work 
as assistant editor of the Westminster Gazette. 

Gounod, Charles Francois (1818-93), French com- 
poser whose fame rests chiefly on his operas 
Faust and Rom^o et Juliette, though his lyrical 
gifts are best shown in some of his earlier works, 
such as Le MMicm malgr^ lui and MireiUe. He 
also wrote oratorios and church music. 

Gower, John (1325-1408). an English poet of the 
time of Chaucer, who wrote many elegant 
ballads and devotional poems. His Confessxo 
Amnniis was his outstanding work. 

Goya y Lucientes, Francisco Jos6 (1746-1828), a 
famous Spanish painter and etcher, and one of 
the greatest of Spanish artists, and renowned 
for his wonderful series of etchings and satirical 
drawings. There are four Goya paintings in the 
National Gallery. One of his fine portraits is that 
of the Duche.ss oi Alva In addition to portraits 
and genre be painted frescoes in the Cathedral 
at Saragossa. As versatile os he was facile, he 
aLso occupies a high position among etchers. 

Grace, Dr. William Gilbert (1848-1915), renowned 
and almost legendary cricketer who by his 
character and skill dominated English cricket 
for over forty years, and was probably the best- 
known man in England. Altogether in first- 
class cricket he scored 54.896 runs, including 
126 centuries, and took 2876 wickets. Scored 
1000 runs in May 1895: and three times made 
over 300 runs in an innings. 

Graham, John, of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee 
(1643-1689). Renowned for his sturdy adher- 
ence to the Stuarts, and headed a rebellion in 
Scotland against William and Mary, but was 
killed at the Battle of Killiecrankle. 

Grahame, Kenneth (1859-1932), as a writer of 
books for children ranks almost with Lewis 
Carroll. The Golden Age. Dream Days, and IFind 
in the Willows, all achieved great popularity. 

Grahame- White, Claude (1879-1969). aviator anil 
engineer, the first Englishman to gain an 
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arlator’B certificate, 1909; won the Gordon Ben- 
nett Cup with the then record speed of 00^ miles 
per hour in 1910. founded the first British Flying 
School and published many works on aircraft. 

Grainger. Percy Aldridge (1882-1961), pianist and 
composer, b. In Australia. U.S.A. citizen. He 
was a brilliant player and an authority on folk- 
song. the Infiuence of which is apparent in all his 
compositions. 

Grant. General Ulysses Simpson (1822-1885). the 
most distinguished American general of the 
Ciyil War. President of the United States from 
1869 to 1877. 

GranvUle-Barker, Harley, D Litt., LL.D., F.R S.L. 
(1877-1946). distinguished English dramatist, 
producer, and actor Introduced plays of 
Ibsen and Shaw to British public. His own 
plays reflect Infiuence of Shaw, and are partic- 
ularly notable for their realistic dialogue. 

Grattan, Henry (1746-1820). an Irish orator and 
statesman who, first In the Irish Parliament 
and afterwards In the Imperial Parliament, did 
memorable work for the cause of hla country. 

Gray, Thomas (1716-1771), the English poet, 
whose Elegy written in a Country Ohvrchyard is 
one of the most beautiful in the language. His 
other poems were not numerous but included a 
fine Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton OoLlege 
and a notable Ode to Adversity 

Greeley, Horace (1811-1872). founder of the New 
York Tribune and a political writer of great 
power and influence. Was an unsucceasful can- 
didate for the United States Pi-esidency In 1872. 

Green, John Richard (1837-1883), an eminent 
English historian. Published a Short History 
of the English People in 1874. 

Greenway, Kate (1846-1901). a gifted book Illus- 
trator and water-colour artist, whose drawings 
of children won her great popularity and the 
warm approval of no leas a critic than lluakln. 

(Sreene, Graham (b. 1901). Important English 
novelist and journalist whose novels ( The Wnrl 
of the Matter, Brighton Rock. TheQmet American, 
Our Man in Havana, A Burnt-out Case), like his 
plays ( The Complaisant Lover), and tWins I Fallen 
Idol, The Third Man), deal with moral problems 
In a modern setting from a Catholic standpoint 

Gregory, St, (267-330), was founder of the 
Armenian Church, and spent his last years 
In a cave at the foot of Mount Sebuh 

Gr^ory the Great, St. (c. 640-604). Pope 690-604. 
The last groat Latin Father and the forerunner 
of scholasticism. The real founder of the tem- 
poral power and the political influence of the 
papacy, he also maintained the spiritual claims 
of Rome, enforcing discipline, encouraging 
monastidtsm. defining doctrine, and adding to 
the music liturgy, and canons of the Church 
Thus he exerted enormous influence on the life 
and thought of the Middle Ages. 

Gregory VH (c. 1020-86). Pope from 1073. Origin- 
ally called Hildebrand. Bittled for papal 
omnipotence within the Church, stamping on 
simony and the marriage of priests. His 
victory In the conflict of empire and papacy 
came when the emperor, Henry IV. did penance 
for three days In the snow at Canossa, but 
had the unfortunate result of leading to further 
internal dissensions in Germany and to papal 
absorption with power politics rather than to 
Gregory’s aim of an Ideal theocracy embracing 
&11 

Gregory XHI (1502-85). Pope. 1572-86: Intro- 
duced the Gregorian calendar 

GrenviUe, Sir Richard (1541-1591), the Eliza- 
bethan soa-captaln. who with his one ship 
engaged a fleet of Spanish war-vessels off 
Flores, In 1591, was captured and shortly after 
died on the Spanish flagship San Pablo, an 
exploit celebrated In Tennyson’s noble ballad. 
The Revenge. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas (1519-1579). was the 
v^ealthiest London merchant and financier of 
his time. He built the first Royal Exchange 
and founded Gresham College. The son of 
Sir Richard Gresham (Lord Mayor of London), 
he succeeded his father as King’s Agent at 
Antwerp, and proved an astute money-finder 
for the (Dourt In four successive reigns, ending 
as Queen Elizabeth’s ” Royal Merchant.” 

Greuze, Jean Baptiste (1725-1805), French painter, 
whose works, especially his studies of girls, dis- 
play much delicacy and beauty of handling. 


Grey. Charles, 2nd Earl, E.G. (1764-1845). a great 
English Whig statesman under whose Premier- 
ship were passed the Reform Bill of 1832. the 
Bill abolishing slavery throughout the British 
Empire (1833). and the Poor Law Amendment 
Act. 1834. 

Grey. Lady Jane (1537-1554), was the daughter of 
the Duke of Suffolk and great-granddaughter of 
Henry VII. On the death of Edward VI. she 
was proclaimed Queen, but only relgneil for 
nine days. Queen Mary ousting her and main- 
taining the Tudor succession. Six months 
later Lady Jane and her husband. Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, were executed. 

Grey ol Fallodon, 1st and only Viscount, K.G.. 
P.C. (1862-19331. Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, 1892. Foreign Secy., 1905-16. He 
won high approval for his handling of the 
Balkan diificuUles of 1912-13, and all through 
the difflcult strain which preceded Germany’s 
rush Into war acquitted himself with force and 
dignity. Leader of Liberal Party In House of 
Lords'’ until Aug. 1924. Chancellor of Oxford 
Univ . 1928-33. 

Grieg. Eldvard Hagenip (1843-1907). a Norwegian 
musical composer, who presented the character- 
istics of his country’s music with strong 
accentuation In numerous compositions of great 
melodic beauty. 

Griffin, His Eminence Cardinal Bernard William 
(1899-1950). Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster from 1944 until his death. 

Griffith, Arthur (1872-1922), was the first Presi- 
dent of the Irish Free State 1921: founder and 
first editor of Sinn Fein 1906-15, and founder 
of the Sinn Fein movement. 

Griffith, David Work (1880-1948), pioneer Ameri- 
can film producer. Noted especially for his 
remarkable ttlms Broken Blossoms and I'he 
Birth of a Nation Invented much of the 
technl me of the modern cinema, such as the 
close-up, the flash-back, and the fade-out, and 
developed many famous stars. Including Mary 
Plckford, L. Barrymore, and D. Fairbanks, 8r. 

Grimm, the brothers Jakob Ludwig Karl (1785- 
1863) and Wilhelm Karl (1786-1859). German 
philologists and folk-lorlsts who wrote the world- 
famous Fairy Tales. They planned a gigantic 
etymological dictionary of the German language, 
which was completed by German scholars in 
1901. 

Qrimthorpe, 1st Baron, LLD. (1810-1905), long 
known as Sir Edmund Beckett, Bb.. K C.. was 
a great; authority on horology, and. with Profes- 
sor Sir George Airy Uj.v.), designed ” Big Ben ” 
He restored St. Albans Cathedral at his own 
cost, 

Gromyko, Andrei A. (b, 1908), Russian diplomat; 
succeeded D. T. Shepilov os Foreign Minister. 
Feb 1957 Ambassador to Britain, 1962-3, and 
to the U S A., 1943-40. Representative of the 
Soviet Union on the U.N. Security Council, 
1946-49. 

Qronchl, Giovanni (b. 1888), succeeded Signor 
Einandi as President of the Italian Republic in 
19.55 and Is a member of the left-wing of the 
(]3irLstian Democrat Party. 

Qrossmlth, George (1847-1912), the well-known 
actor and enter^^aincr. His father, George 
Grossraith the elder, was also a popular enter- 
tainer and lecturer, his brother, W.^edon Gross- 
smith. was an actor and artnt of considerable 
attainments, and his son. George Gro>smlth 
(1874-1935). was a succeasful comedian, and 
the first to introduce revue and also cabaret 
entertainment into England. 

Grote, George (1794-1871). English historian 
famous for his History of Greece, 1846-66, an 
epoch-making and standard work. 

Grotius, Hulg van Groot (1583-1645), Dutch Jurist, 
the founder of international law. He was con- 
demned to life Imprisonment for supporting 
religious toleration but made a daring escape 
and found refuge in Paris, where he wrote his 
masterpiece De Jure Belli et Pads. 

Grouchy, Marshal Emmanuel, Marquis de (1766- 
1847). a famous Napoleonic general who. at 
Hohenlinden. Wagram, and in the Moscow re- 
treat rendered signal service. After Waterloo 
he led the defeated army back to Paris. 

Grove, Sir George (1820-1900) was a distinguiahed ' 
engineer and bridge and lighthouse builder, but 
better known as an enthusiastic lover of music. 
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the 8tud7 and performance of which in England 
he did much to promote. His Dictionary of 
Music and Mtisicians is a standard work. 

Guedalla. Philip. M.A (1889-1944). was an Eng- 
lish historian and essayist. Author of The 
Fartition of Eurove (1914), The Second Empire 
(1022), Palmerston (1920), The Missing Muse 
(1929). The Duke (1931), and other works. 

Guido Ronl (1576-1042). Italian painter of the 
Bolognese school whose works are characteristic 
of the Italian baroque art of his period and 
include the famous Aurora fresco in the Ros- 
plgllosi palace at Rome, and Crucifixion of St. 
Peter (Vatican). 

Gustavus Adolphus, King ol Sweden (1594-1632). 
the “ Lion of the North.” after a lengthy cam- 
paign in Poland, entered the Thirty Years’ War 
in support of Swedish interests and Protestant 
distress, won the Battle of Breltenfeld In 1631. 
and was killed m action the next year. 

Gutenberg, Johann (c. 1400-68), German printer, 
b. Mainz, the first European to print with 
movable types cast in moulds. The earliest 
book printed by Gutenberg was the Mazarin 
Bible (L76). 

Guy, Thomas (1644-1724), founder of Guy’s 
Hospital, was a dealer m Bibles, speculator and 
money-lender, who alter making a large 
fortune, bequeathed £300.000 for the erection 
and endowment of the famous hospital. 

Gwsmne, Nell (1650-1687), English actreas; as a 
girl, orange -seller near Drury Lane Theatre, 
favourite mistress of Charles II. Her eldest son 
was made Duke of St. Albans. 

H 

Haakon VH. (1872-1967). Kinjt of Norway. 
Formerly Prince Carl of Denmark, second son 
of Frederick VIII : elected to the throne on the 
separation of Norway from Sweden in 1905 
Mamed Princess Maud, youngest daughter of 
King Edward VII. m 1896. 

Hadheld, Sir Robert Abbott. Bt.. FRS (1858- 
1940), English metallurgist whose discovery of 
manganese steel in 1882 brought him recognition 
from every steel-producing country 

Hadrian (76-138) was Emperor of Rome in suc- 
cession to hlfl uncle Trajan, and one of the 
greatest of Roman rulers. He visited Brltam. 
and in A d, 121 built the wall between New- 
castle and Carlisle for protection of his dom- 
inions against the Piets and Scots 

Hafiz, pseudonym of Shams ad-Din Mohammed 
(1320-1389), great Persian lyrical poet. His 
principal work is the Divan, a collection of short 
sonnets called ghazals The sobriquet Hafiz. 
meaning one who remembers, is applied to any 
one who has learned the Koran by heart 

Hahnemann, Stunuel Christian Friedrich (1755- 
1843), the German physician who founded the 
system of homoeopathy. 

Haig, Field-Marshai, l.st Earl of Bemersyde. R T . 
G.C.B.. O.M.. GCV.O.. KC.I.E. (1861-1928). 
C.-in-C. of the British Expeditionary Forces in 
France and Flanders. 1915-19. 

Haile Selassie I.. G C.B . O.C.M.G., G.C.V O. 

(b. 1891). Emperor of Ethiopia, April 1930 
to May 1936, and since May 1941. 

Hailsham, 2nd Viscount, Qulntin McGarel Hogg. 

Q C. (b. 1907), Chair. Conservative Party. 1967- 
69, Mm. for Science and Technology, 1959-. 

Hakluyt, Richard (1553-1616). the first of English 
naval historians By his Divers Voyages touch' 

\no the Discovery of America, and Principal 
Nenngations, Voyages, and Discoveries of the 
English Nation, did much to help forward the 
colonising spirit. 

Haldane, John Burdon Sanderson (b. 1892), British 
physiologist and geneticist, son of John Scott 
Haldane (1860-1930), whose researches led to 
Improvements in public health and Industrial 
safety. Formerly Weldon Prof, of Biometry 
at University College. London: emigrated to 
India, July 1957. 

Haldane, Viscount. P.C.. K T.. O.M.. F.E S. (1856- 
1928), sat for Haddingtonshire. 1885-1911. In 
1901 was Vice-President of the Liberal Imperial- 
ist League, and at the close of 1905 was made 
War Minister and organised the Territorial 
Force. Lord Chancellor. 1912-15, and again in 
first Labour Government. 1924. 

Haltvy, Ludovlo (1834-1903). a brUliant French 
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writer who supplied Offenbach with libretti 
for some of his most famous comic operas; 
among them La Belle Hiline. La Orande 
Duchesse, and Barbe Bleue. In conjunction with 
Meilbac he wrote several notable plays of which 
Frou-frou was perhaps the most successful. 

HalUaz. Charles Montague, Earl ol (1601-1715). 
seventeenth century financier who was respon- 
sible for the National Debt, the window tax. the 
revaluation of the currency, and the foundation 
of the Bank of England. 

Halffax, 1st Earl oh Edward Frederick Lindley 
Wood. K G.. P.C., O M . G C.S I.. G.C.I.E.. T.D. 
(1881-1959). filled many difficult positions with 
distinction and success and was especially 
notable as Viceroy of India. 1926-31, Foreign 
Secretary, 1938-40. and British Ambassador in 
Washington, 1940-45. He wrote a life of John 
Keble and was prominent m the life of the 
Church of England. Chancellor of Oxford 
University 1933-50. 

Halifax, George SavUe, Marquess o! (1633-95). 
author of Advice to a Daughter and Character of 
a Trimmer, was a gifted and independent poli- 
tician. pamphleteerist, and orator. 

Hallam, Henry (1777-1859), a graceful and 
scholarly historian who contributed several 
important works. His View of the State of 
Eurove during the Middle Ages, Constitutional 
History of England, and Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe are distmguished for their 
clearness of style and correctness of judgment. 

Hall6, Sir Charles (1819-1895). a distinguished 
pianist and conductor who was born in West- 
phalia Went to Paris to study music in 1836. 
and m 1848 settled m London, where he soon 
became known as a piano-player of the first 
rank. He organised an orchestra of high-class 
talent, and for many years conducted it in 
London and the provinces. He married Madam 
Norman Neruda (d 1911), the celebrated vio- 
linist in 1888, and was kmghted the same year, 

Halley, Edmund, F.R S (1656-1742), English 
Astronomer Royal from 1720 to hxs death and 
ranked next to Newton among the sclentlflo 
Englishmen of his time. Made first magnetic 
survey of the oceans from the naval vessel 
Paramour, 1698-1700. Discovered what is 
known as Halley’s comet. 

Hals, Franz (1584-1666). a famous painter of the 
Dutch School, who is represented in the leading 
galleries of Europe The Wallace Collection has 
his world-famous picture, the Laughing Cavalier. 

Hamilton, Alexander (1757-1804), American 
statesman and economist, opponent of Thomas 
Jefferson, served as Secietarv of the Treasury in 
Washington’s cabinet, 1789-95. Though a 
monarchist by predilection, he urged the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and in conjunction 
with Maddison and Jay wrote the Federalist. 

Hamilton, Emma Lyon, Lady (1761-1815). was 
a woman of humble birth and great personal 
beauty who attained prominent notice by her 
association with Sir William Hamilton. British 
Ambassador at Naples, who married her. and 
afterwards with Lord Nelson, who conceived 
an infatuation for her. 

Hammarskjold, Dag HJalmar Agne Carl (1905- 
1961'. Sec -Gen. of the United Nations, 1953-61. 
Killed in air crash on wav to the Congo to end 
dispute between central government in Leopold- 
ville and M. Tshombe of Katanga province. 
Posthumously awarded 1961 Nobel Peace Prize. 

Hammond, John Lawrence Le Breton (1872-1949). 
English Journalist and historian whose works on 
social and industrial history, written mainly in 
collaboration with his wife. Barbara Hammond, 
include The Village Labourer, 1911, The Town 
Labourer, 1917; The Skilled Labourer, 1019; 
The Rise of Modem Industry, 1925: and The 
Age of the Chartists. 1930. 

Hampden, John (1594-1643), English patriot who 
opposed Charles I.’s *' Ship Money ” tax. and by 
his resistance and eloquent advocacy of the wish 
of the people helped the Parliamentary cause. 

Hamsun. Knut, pen-name of Knut Pedersen 
(1869-1952), Norwegian author and farmer, who 
in his youth struggled for existeuce. visitcMl 
America twice and earned his living by casual 
labour. His monumental work. Markens GrCde 
{Growth of the Soil), pained him the Nobel Prize 
in 1920. 

Handel. George Frederick (1085-1750). German 
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composer, son of a barber-sureeon to the Duke soon, however, put an end to the hopes of 
of Saxony: born the same year as Bach. He Harold and his followers: and the Battle of 


spent much of his life in Enuland composing 
operas and achieving world-wide fame by his 
maenlflcent series of oratorios. His operas, of 
which there are over forty, include Atalanta, 
Berenice, and Serse, and his oratorios, of which 
there are thirty-two. Include Saul, Israel tn 
Egypt, Samson, Messiah, Judas Maccabaeus, and 
Jeptha. He also composed chamber music. 
concern grossi, music for chorus and orchestra, 
solo cantatas, harpsichord suites, and much 
other beautiful and noble music. Beethoven 
said of Handel. “ Go and learn of him how to 
achieve great effects with simple means.’* 
Eight years before he died he became totally 
blind and relied upon his old friend and copyist 
John Christopher Smith to commit his music to 
paper. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Hannibal (247-183 b c ). the renowned Cartha- 
ginian general, who led an army against Rome, 
and achieved many notable victories over 
superior numbers. Was defeated by Scipio 
at the Battle of Zama, and afterwards suffered 
exile, and poisoned himself 

Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William Vernon, F.R.S. 
(1827-1904). barrister, author. Liberal states- 
man. an enthusiastic supporter of Mr. Gladstone. 

Hardlcanute (1019-1042). son of Canute the Great, 
was King of England from 1040 to 1042. and 
imposed the tax called Danegeld. He was the 
last Danish sovereign of this country 

Hardle, James Keir (1850-1915), a Socialist politi- 
cian and Labour representative who acted as 
editor of the Miner and the Labour Leader from 
1887 to 1904. He is regarded as the founder of 
the Labour Party. During his early life he 
worked in a Scottish coal pit, but in 1882 became 
a Journalist, and entered Parliament as member 
for West Ham (South) in 1892-95, being the 
llrst Socialist to be elected to the House of 
Commons. First Chairman of the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party, 1906-8, M.P. for Merthyr 
Tydvil from 1900 till his death. 

Hardwlcke, Sir Cedric Webster (b. 1893). English 
actor who made his debut in The Monk and 
the Woman in 1912. Has acted in many 
Shaw and Shakespearian plays, and is also a 
distinguished film actor. 

Hardy, Thomas, O.M. (1840-1928), was educated 
as an architect and practised for some time, 
but became known as a promising novelist in 
1871 with his storv Desperate Remedies In 1874 
his Far from the Madding Crowd was published, 
which at once made him a name. Following 
that, at short intervals, came a long series of 
powerfuV novels from his pen Perhaps the 
most notable of his stones are The Trumpet 
Major, The Mayor of Casterbridge, Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles, and Jude the Obscure. In 1908 he 
completed a dramatic poem entitled The 
Dynasts, whose central figure is Napoleon, 

Hargreaves, James (1720-1778), was a poor Lan- 
cashire -bom mechanic who invented the 
spinning Jenny, one of the revolutionising 
labour-saving contrivances of the latter half 
of the 18th century. It met with much oppo- 
sition, however, and kept him poor, though the 
community afterwards reaped the advantage 
in a greatly improved industry. 

Harkness, Edward Stephen, B.A , M.A , LL D 
(1874-1940) was a banker and one of America’s 
greatest philanthropists. Donor of the Pil- 
grim’s Pnze of £2,000,000 to Great Britain, 
founded in 1930 the Pilgrim Tmst in apprecia- 
tion of Great Britain’s acceptance of financial 
burdens in the Great War of 1914-18. 

Harley, Robert, 1st Earl ol Oxford. K G.. P.C. 
(1661-1724). a distinguished Tory statesman — 
originally, however, a Whig — of the Queen Anne 
period, who fell into disgrace after that Sover- 
eign’s death in consequence of being suspected of 
intriguing with the Stuarts. He served at dif- 
ferent times as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord 
Treasurer. “ The Harleian Collection ” in the 
British M^um is a reminder of his cultured 

Harold & (1022-1066), the last of the Saxon 
Sovereigns of England, and the son of Earl 
Godwin, was crowned King in succession to 
Edward the Confessor In 1066. The coming of 
WUitam the Conqueror, with his great army. 


Hastings terminated at once his life and Saxon 
sway In this country. 

Haroun-Al-Raschld (703-809), the famous Caliph 
of Bagdad, familiar to all by the references 
to him in the Arabian Nights — a wise and 
powerful niler. 

Harrlman, William Averell (b 1891), Ambassador 
at large for Pres. Kennedy, 1901 — : former 
Ambassador to Russia and Britain: adviser to 
Pres. Truman on defence and foreign policy and 
special representative In Europe of U.S. Govern- 
ment in connection with Marshall Aid. 1948-52. 

Harris, Joel Chandler (1848-1908). American 
Journalist and author, famous as the creator of 
“ Uncle Remus.” The negro humour of his 
stories brought him world-wide popularity 
among adults and children alike. His Brer 
Rabbit tn the Uncle Remus negro folk-tales was 
the forerunner of Mickey Mouse, impudently 
victorious in every contest against fearful 
adversaries. 

Harrison. Frederic (1831-1923), as leader of the 
English Positivists, filled a prominent part in 
philosophical discussions during the last quarter 
of the 19th century. In 1907 he published The 
Greed of a Layman and The Philosophy of 
Common Sense, and in 1908 Realities and Ideals. 

Harrison, John (1093-1776). the Inventor of the 
chronometer, for which he received the Govern- 
ment grant of £20,000, was a mechanician of 
great ingenuity, who effected many important 
improvements in clocks, watches, and other 
Instruments. In 1715 he made an 8-day clock 
with wooden wheels, which is still working in 
the Science Museum, South Kensington 

Harte, Francis Bret (1839-1902). the American 
poet and author, who leapt into popularity m 
the late ’sixties by his clever sketches and 
stories of Californian mining life 

Harty, Sir (Herbert) Hamilton, Mus. Doc. (1880- 
1941), was a well-known British composer and 
conductor. Conductor of Hall6 Orchestra 1920- 
33. Musical Adviser and Conductor-in-Chlef of 
London Symphony Orchestra 1932-41. 

Harvey, William (1678-1657), an English doctor 
and scientist who rose to great eminence both 
as an anatomist and physiologist, and became 
Physician Extraordinary to James I. He 
immortalised himself by discovering the circula- 
tion of the blood in 1610. 

Hastings, Sir Patrick, Q C (1880-1952), lawyer, 
politlcl.vn, and playwright Attorney-General 
in first Labour Government, 1924. Author of 
The Mind Goddess. 

Hastings, Warren (1732-1818), the first Governor- 
General of India. On his return to England 
12 years later he was impeached on charges of 
excessive cruelty and corruption, 'fhe trial 
lasted seven years, and cost Hastings £76,000. 
He was ultimately acquitted, and the East 
India (^mpany settled an annuity of £4,000 
upon him, and he lived to see his plans for the 
security of British rule In the Orient publicly 
applauded. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart (1862-1946), one of the lead- 
ing dramatic poets of Europe. Born in Silesia, 
he devoted himself first to agriculture, then 
to art, and subsequently to the drama, and 
lived in Rome, Berlin. Switzerland, and the 
United States. Produced many plays, in- 
cluding The Weavers. Winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, 1912 

Havelock, Major-Qen. Sir Henry, KCB (1795- 
1857). one of the heroes of the Indian Mutiny, 
who led the troops to the relief of Cawnpore 
and Lucknow. 

Hawke. Edward, 1st Baron. K.C.B. (1705-1781), 
one of tho great admirals of the 18th century. 
He won a brilliant victory over the French fleet 
at Quiberon In 1769 in a tremendous storm. . 

Hawkins, Sir Anthony Hope (1863-1933), a popular 
novelist and playwright. Amongst his beat- 
known works were The Prisoner of Zenda, The 
Dolly Dialogues, and Rupert of Bentzau. 

Hawkins, Sir John (1532-1595), a brilliant naval 
officer of the Elizabethan period, who did much 
sea flghtlng In many climes, and served os vice- 
admiral In the expedition against the Spanish 
Armada, lor which he waa knighted. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-1864), one of the most 
dlstiugulBhed novelists that America has pro- 
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duced. The Scarlet Letter and The lilithedaU 
Romance are his greatest novels. 

Haydn, Franz Joseph (1732-1809). Austrian com- 
poser, who belongs to the great classical period 
of Bach, Handel, and Mozart and whose style 
also Influenced Beethoven. He has been given 
the title ** father of the symphony.” Much of 
Ills life was spent as musical director to the 
princely Hungarian house of Esterhazy In 
1791 and again In 1794 he visited London, where 
he conducted his Salomon symphonies. He 
composed many operatic works, string quartets, 
symphonies (104 in all), sonatas, songs. Masses, 
and chamber music. Uls two great oratorios. 

The Creation and The Seasons, were written In 
bis old age. 

Hazlltt, William (1778-1830), English essayist and 
critic. His Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays 
and his published lectures on the poets and 
dramatists, besides his Table Talks, are still 
widely read. Ills son William (1811-1893) was 
also of literary tastes, though he became Senior 
llegistrar in the Bankruptcy Court, and the son 
of the latter. William Carew Hazlitt (1834-1913), 
though originally a civil engineer, acquired 
celebrity as a bibliographer and numismatist. 

Head, Antony, 1st Vlscount.P C.. K.C M O .C.B E . 

M C (b 1904), llrst British High Comm 
Nigerian Eederation, 1900- . Sec. of State for 
War. 1951-56, Min of Defence 1956-57 

Hearst, William Randolph (1863-1951). American 
newspaper proprietor who began by editing the 
San Francisco Examiner in 1887. and was until 
1938 head of the largest newspaper firm in the 
world. 

Hedln, Dr. Sven Anders, Hon. K C.T E (1805- 
1952). a Swedish traveller who made discoveries 
In Central Asia, and wrote extensively thereon 

Hegel. Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (1770-1831). a 
famous German philosopher and professor who 
taught that truth or reality has three aspects 
revealing itself in dialectical development 
(Thesis. Antithesis, Synthesis) and Identified 
reality with rationalism. He wrote many 
important works, among which are The Pheno- 
iiienology of the Spirit, 'The Science of Logic, 
Philosophy of Right 

Heldenstam, Carl Qustal Werner von (1859-1940), 
Swedish author and one of the most brilliant and 
<)utstanding figures in Swedish literature Re- 
ceived Nobel Prize for Literature, 1910 

Heifetz, Jascha (b. 1901), Russian-bom violinist 
who became a naturalised American. Studied 
with Auer In St. Petersburg. Was the first 
musician to win a reputation in England by 
gramophone records before his first person.il 
appearance there 

Heine, Heinrich (c 1797-1856), the German lyric 
poet, who lived for the best part of his life in 
Paris, and produceii from time to time poems 
of profound beauty and subtlety of thought 
Cynical, satirical, and often bitter, many of his 
writings excited great conflict of opimon, and 
showed intense emotional power 

Helmholtz, Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von (1821- 
94), German physiologist, physicist, and 
mathematician who m.ade many important con- 
tributions to the knowledge of thermodynamics, 
electrodynamics, and optics. His pupil Hein- 
rich Hertz discovered electromagnetic radiation 

Helmont, Jan Baptista van (1577-1644). Belgian 
chemist who devoted himself to the study of 
gases. ULs chief work is Ortus medicinae (1648). 

H61ofse (c 1101-64), niece of Canon Fulbert of 
Notre Dame Famed for her romantic attach- 
ment to Abelard. (See Abelard.) 

Helpmann. Robert Murray (b 1909), Australian- 
born actor, ballet dancer, and choreographer. 
Became premier danseur, Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 
1933, and has appeared m several films, in- 
cluding Henry V and The ReA Shoes. 

Hemingway, Ernest (1899-1961), American author 
of some celebrated novels : .1 Farewell to Arms, 
Death in the Afternoon, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 

The Snows of Kilimanjaro, The Old Man of the 

^^Sea. Nobel Prize 1954. 

Henderson. Rt. Hon. Arthur (1863-1935), 
President of World Disarmament Conference. 
1932-35; Leader of the Labour Party. 1931-32, 
Foreign Secretary, 1929-31; Homo Secretary. 
1924. Awarded the 1934 Nobel Peace Prize. 

Henley. William Ernest (1849-1903), English poet 
and JoumallBt. a close friend of K. L. Stevenson. 
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Was Editor of the Scots Observer In 1889. and 
later the National Observer, In which he first 
published the Barrack-Room Ballads of Kipling, 
with whose work his own has much in common. 

Henrietta Maria (1609-1669), the daughter of 
Henry IV of France and wife of Cliarles I. 

Henry I. (1068-1135), youngest son of William the 
Conqueror, came to the throne In 1100 during 
the absence of bis elder brother Robert on 
Cru.sadc, and later had to fight and imprison the 
latter. He was an able administrator and a 
strong ruler to whom, with his graudsou Henry 

II . we owe m a great measure the establishment 
of the Common I^aw system and many per- 
manent administrative reforms. 

Henry n. (1133-1189) was King of England fVom 
1 154 to 1 189 lie had serious conflicts with the 

Church, which were not rendered less acute by 
the assassination of Thomas k Becket. The 
story of Fair Rosamond Is connected with this 
monarch. 

Henry in. (1207-1272), King of England from 1216 
to 1272. Was at war with his barons for the 
greater part of his reign, and Incurred much 
unpopularity by bis reckless living and patron- 
age of foreign favourites. 

Henry IV. (1367-1413). reigned from 1399 to 1413. 
The son of John o’ Gaunt, lie succeeded his 
father in the Duchy of Lancaster In 1399, and 
later captured and imprisoned Richard II.. who 
was deposed by Parliament and the crown given 
to Bolingbroke as the grandson of Edward III. 
Henry IV thus became the first of England’s 
Lancastrian Kings 

Henry IV. o! France (Henry of Navarre) (1553- 
1610), prior to becoming king was the leader of 
the French Huguenots, and although going over 
to the Catholics on being crowned, remained In 
sympathy with the Protestants and protected 
them by the famous Edict of Nantes. RavalUao. 
a religious fanatic, assassinated Henry 

Henry V. (1387-1422), reigned from 1413 to 1422. 
and distinguished himself in the wars with 
France, the Battle of Agincourt being his 
greatest triumph Is said to have been wild 
and dissolute In his youth, but made an able, 
energetic and undoubtedly courageous king. 

Henry VI. (1421-1471), King of England from 1422 
to 1461 Succeeding to the throne under a pro- 
tectorship as a baby mne months old, he had a 
troubled reign. Including a long war with France 
and loss of French possessions, the Jack Cade 
insurrection, and the beginning of the Wars of 
the Roses, which led to his deposition and the 
enthronement of Edward IV. by the triumphant 
Yorkists Was imprisoned in the Tower, and 
there lonnd dead one day m 1471. Founder of 
Eton and of King’s College. Cambridge. 

Henry VII. (1467-1509). the first of the Tudor line, 
reigned from 1485 to 1509, succeeding Richard 

III , after defeating and killing him on Bosworth 
Field. Was very avaricious, yet able, and ac- 
cumulated vast treasure. He built the Gothic 
Lady Chapel of Westminster Abbey, and is 
there burled. 

Henry VIII. (1491-1547), reigned from 1509 to 
1547 A luxury-loving monarch of great 
diplomatic gifts, and unscrupulous to a degree 
when his own personal desires were concerned. 
Ills quarrels with the Church resulted in the 
acceptance of the Reformation His half-dozen 
matrimonial exploits, his deposition of Wolsey 
and bis suppression of the monasteries are 
familiar incidents of history. Less known is 
the foundation of the modem navy with the 
establishment of the Navy Office In 1646. 

Henry “ the Navigator ” (1395-1460). a Portuguese 
Prince, son of John I. He discovered Madeira 
and the A ..ores, and was the chief instrument 
of the national impetus tor navigation. 

Henscbel, Sir George, Mus.D. (1850-1934). English 
baritone singer, composer and conductor, bom 
In Breslau, he became a naturalised Englishman 
in 1890 Founder and part conductor of Lon- 
don Symphony Concerts. 1886. 

Hepplewhite, George (d. 1786), One of the four 
great English 18th-century cabinet-makers. 
He was a contemporary of Chippendale. Robert 
Adam and Sheraton. His name Is identified 
with the style of furniture which followed the 
Chippendale period. 

Heraclitus o! Ephesus (c. 540-475 b.o.), a Greek 
philosopher, chiefly famous for his doctrine that 
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ererriblng Ifl In a state of flux. He regarded 
fire as the primordial element. 

Herbert, Gtoorge (1503-1633;. the most purelr 
devotional of English poets. 

Hereward the Wake, the last of the Saxon nobles 
to hold out against the Normans. Taking 
refuge in the Fen country, he long defied the 
Conqueror’s forces, but was at last betrayed 
Into the enemy’s hands by monks. William 
afterwards honoured him with a place at Court. 

Herod the Great (c. 73-4 b.o.). the tyrannical king 
of Judaea who secured the title from Marc 
Antony in 37 b.o. This was the Herod who was 
ruling when Christ was bom and who ordered 
the massacre of the Innocents. 

Herodotus le. 485-425 b.o.). the great Greek 
historian, called by Cicero the father of history 
Has also been called the father of anthropology. 

Herrick, Robert (1501-1074). an English lyric poet, 
unrivalled in his own field. Author of Gather 
ye Rose Buds, Cherry Rive, Oberon's Feast, etc. 

Herriot, Edouard (1872-1057). French statesman; 
Pres, of the National Assembly. 1047-64. A 
much'travelled scholar. Mayor of liyons for 
more than a generation, three times Prime 
Minister, and the recognised spokesman of the 
Left-Centre party, which was for so long domi- 
nant In French politics. 

Herschel, Sir John Frederick William. Bt., F.B.S. 
(1702-1871). a celebrated astronomer who did 
much to extend the power of the telescope. 

Herschel, Sir William. F.B.S. (1738-1822), great as- 
tronomer. father of the last-named, discovered 
the planet Uranus. His sister, Caroline Lucretla 
(1760-1848). was the author of Index to Flam- 
steed's Observations of the Fixed Stars and Errata, 

Hertz, Heinrich (1857-1804). German physicist 
whose laboratory experiments confirmed Max- 
well’s electromagnetic theory of waves. 

Herzl, Theodor (1800-1004), founded modern 
political Zionism. 

HMiod (floTuit c. 735 n.o.). ancient Greek nature 
poet, author of the poems Work and Days, 
which tells of life In the country. 

Hewart. Ist Viscount.P.a (1870-1043), Lord Chief 
Justice of England, 1022-40. 

Hill, Octavia (1838-1012). a noted pioneer English 
social reformer who took a practical interest in 
the housing conditions of the poor, and a pioneer 
in slum clearance in London. Helped to institute 
the Charity Organisation Society, and was one of 
the first women to sit on a Royal Commission. 

HIU. Sir Rowland, K.C.B., F.B.S. (1795-1879). 
the first propounder of the Idea of the penny 
postal system, and secretary to the Postmaster- 
General from 1840 to 1854. after which he was 
Chief Secretary to the Post Ofllce until 1804. 

Hindemith, Paul (b. 1895), German composer and 
violinist belonging to the anti-romantic or neo- 
classical school. Much of his work is Oebrauchs- 
musik (workaday music written with the aim of 
establishing closer contact between composer 
and public). His works are numerous and strik- 
ingly varied, and include sonatas and chamber 
works, songs, operas, ballet music. Symphony 
In E flat, and the oratorio Das UnaufhOrliche. 
Formerly Prof, of Music Yale Unlv.; Prof, of 
Musical Theory. Unlv. of Zurich. 1962-. 

Blndenburg, Field-Marshal Paul von (1847-1934). 
President of the German Reich. 1925-34; Chief 
of the General Staff, 1916-18. 

Hlnsbelwood, Sir Cyril Norman, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.S. 

(b. 1897). Pres, of the Royal Society and Dr. 
Lee’s Prof, of Chemistry. Unlv. of Oxford, 
1937-. Shared with Prof. Semenov of Russia the 
1966 Nobel Prize for Chemistry for researches 
into the mechanism of chemical reactions. 

Hinton, Sir Christopher, K.B.E., M.A.. D.Eng., 
D.Sc.(Eng.). F.B.S. (b. 1901), as Man. Dir. of the 
Industrial Group of the U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority played important part In the building 
of Calder Hall. Appointed In 1957 Chairman 
Central Electricity Generating Board which 
' owns and operates Britain’s nuclear power 
stations. 

Hippocrates of Chios (fl. c. 430 n.c.), a Greek 
buslnesstman who specialised In mathematics 
and was the first to compile a work on the ele- 
ments of geometry. 

Hlppooratea ol Cos (e. 460-0. 370 b.c.). Greek 
physician, the father of medicine, b. on the 
island o^ Cos off the coast of Asia Minor. He 
established medical schools in Athena and else- 
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where and separated medicine from superstition 
and so placed it on a scientific basis. 

Hirohlto, Emperor of Japan (b. 1901). acceded to 
the throne Dec. 1926. 

Hitler, AdoU (1889-1946). Dictator of Germany, 
1933-45. Born m Austria, son of Customs 
ofilcial. Worked in Vienna as artisan: already 
held anti-semitic and antf-marxist views. 
Came to Munich in 1912; enlisted in Bavarian 
Inlantry at outbreak of first world war. At 
the end of the war conditions In Germany 
favoured the growth of a fascist movement and 
under his personal leadership the National 
Socialist (Nazi) Party climbed to power. 
Appointed Reich Chancellor. 1933. On death 
of Hindenbiirg In 1934 became FGhrer. Com- 
mander-ln-Chlef Wohrmacht. 1935. Under the 
Hitler regime working class movements were 
ruthlessly destroyed, all opponents — com- 
munists. socialists. Jews — were persecuted and 
murdered. By terrorism and propaganda the 
German state was welded into a powerlul 
machine for aggression. There followed the 
occupation of the Rhineland in 1938, the 
annexation of Austria and Czechoslovakia m 
1938 and 1939. the invasion of Poland and 
declaration of war by Great Bntam and France 
in Sept. 1939. the invasion of Soviet Russia in 
1941. Final defeat came in 1045 and on April 
30 Hitler committed suicide in the Chancellery 
as the Russians closed In on Berlin. 

Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679), English philosopher 
who published his most famous work. Leviathan, 
in 1651. He favoured strong Government and 
therefore supported the supremacy of the State 
even In religion, but his arguments aroused great 
antagonism even among the RoyalLsts. He was 
a child of his age in his enthusiasm for scientific 
enquiry, and his works provoked fresh thought 
on many sides. 

Hobbs, Sir John Berry (** Jack ”) (b. 1882), first 
played for Surrey 1905: retired from first-class 
cricket Feb. 1935 Scored 61,221 runs includ- 
ing 197 centuries. 

Hobhouse, Leonard Trelawney (1804-1929), Eng- 
lish sociologist, who, after a brilliant career at 
Oxford, Joined the staff of the Manchester 
Guardian in 1897, and became in 1908 editor of 
the Sociological Review. Ills book The Theory 
of Knowledge established his reputation In 1896, 
and was sustained by Mind and Evolution, 1901, 
and Morals in Evolution. 1906 His greatest 
work was Development and Purpose, 1913. 

Ho Cbi-mlnh (b 1892), leader of ihe Vietnam re- 
volutionary nationalist party of ludo-China. 
Successfully led the struggle for Independence 
during and after the second world war. Presi- 
dent of North Vietnam. 

Hogarth, William (1697-1764), the celebrated en- 
graver and painter who satirised the follies of his 
time In a series of engravings mstinct with 
character, humour and power His Harlot's 
Progress, of six engravings, was published in 
1734. and gamed hun immediate fame. In 1736 
he produced his equally celebrated Rake’s Pro- 
gress, a series of eight engravings. These were 
followed by Marriage d la Mode, Industry and 
Idleness, and The March to Finchley. 

Hogben, Lancelot, M.A.. D.Sc., F.R.S. (b. 1895), 
physiologist; Prof. Medical Statistics. 1947-61, 
Prof, of Zoology, 1941-47, Birmingham Unlv.; 
Prof. Natural History Unlv. of Aberdeen, 1937- 
41; Prof. Social Biology in London Univ., 1930- 
37. Author of the great popular works Mathe- 
matics for the Million, Science for the Citizen, and 
Mathematics in the Making. 

Hogg, James (17iro-1835), a Scottish poet of force 
and originality. 

Hogg, Quintln (1846-1903), was an educationist 
and philanthropist who. purchasing the old 
Polytechnic Institution In 1882, turned It Into a 
popular college, providing instruction in ev^ry 
department of education at moderate rates. 

Hokusai, Katsushika (1760-1849). Japanese artist 
of the Uklyo-e (popular school), whose work Is 
highly original and of singular beauty and 
delicacy. He excelled in landscapes. 

Holbein, The Elder (c. 1460-1524), a famous Ger- 
man painter, father of Hans Holbein. 

Holbein, Hans— The Younger (1497-1543). was 
bom at Augsburg, and settled In London Id 
1530. where he won the favour of Henry VIII. 
for whom he painted many portraits. 
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Holden, Charles. F.R.I.B.A. (1875-1960). British 
architect, deeljmer of modem public build inire. 
Including British Medical Asscn. Building. 
Strand. London Undergroimd Itallway Head 
Offices, Piccadilly Circus, new Uni v. of Loudon 
buildings, Bloomsbury. 

Holden, Sir Isaac, Bt. (1807-1897). an inventor and 
manufacturer who achieved fame and fortune in 
connection with wool-combing inventions. 

Hblderlin, Johann Christian Friedrich (1770-1843). 
friend of Hegel and contemporary of Goethe and 
fckjhiller, now considered among the very greatest 
of German poets. His mind became unhinged 
m his middle years. 

Hollord, Sir William Graham. M.A . F R T B A. (b. 
1907), British architect and town-planner. 
Prof, of Civ^ic Dei^ign, Univ. of Liverpool. 1936- 
47. Prof, of 'L'own Planning. London Univ, 
1949- ; planned post-war redevelopment of 
City of London, including precincts of St Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Holland, Rt. Hon. S. G., C H. (1893-1961). New 
Zealand Conservative leader. Prime Minister. 
1949—57 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1809-1894), an Ameri- 
can doctor and author ot great humour and 
geniality His Atdocrat of the Brealcfad TohU, 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table and Tlie 
Poet at the Breakfast Table are works oi infinite 
hiunour and quaintness. 

Holst, Gustav Theodore (1874-1934). a British 
composer of Swedish descent whose composi- 
tions include The Planets suite. The Hymn of 
Jesus, an opera The Perfect Fool, and a choral 
symphony. Professor of Music and Music 
Master at St Paul’s Girls’ School. London, 
1905-34. Director of Music at University 
(College, Reading. 1919-23 

Holyoake, George Jacob (1817-1900). an eminent 
secularist lecturer and author, who was identi- 
fied with many popular movements, expecially 
Co-operation, of which he was the historian. 

Home, Alexander Frederick Douglas, 14th Earl o! 

P.C (b. 1903). Foreign Sec , I960-, Sec. of 
State for Commonwealth Relations. 1955-60, 
Lord Pres, of the Council, 1957-^)0 

Homer (c. 700 n c ). the most famous of all epic 
poets Is supposed to have been a Greek wlio 
lived probably at (3hio8 or Smyrna, and has 
generally been regarded as the author of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, though tradition rather 
than ascertained fact connects his name with 
those great poems 

Hood, Samuel, 1st Viscount Hood o! Whitley, 
OCB. (1724-1816). a successful British ad- 
miral. who in 1793 wa.s in command of the 
Mediterranean fleet, and showed great capacity 
in that post, taking and occupying Toulon, and 
capturing Corsica among other exploits 

Hood, Thomas (1799-1845), an English poet, who. 
as a prolific writer of serious as well as humorous 
poems, stands in his own line unique. Of his 
serious verse. The Song of the Shirt, The Dream 
of Eugene Aram and The Bridge of Sighs may 
be cited as the best examples, while his comic 
poems, notably those of the punning order, are 
unequalled 

Hooke, Robert (1035-1703), English physicist, a 
great experimenter and inventor. He was also 
an architect and drew up a plan for rebuilding 
London after the Great Fire 

Hooker. Richard (1554-1600). was Master of the 
Temple from 1585-91. and afterwards Rector of 
Boscombe Is famed for his great book on 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and because of his ex- 
quisite choice of words, was known as “ Judi- 
cious Hooker ” 

Hopkins, Sir Frederick Gowland, O M . F.R S. 
(1801-1947), an eminent English bio-chemist, 
noted for his important work on proteins and 
vltamms. In 1929 was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in Medicine for his discovery of Vitamin 
D Pres, of the Royal Society 1931-36, and 
of the British Association. 1933 

Hopkins, Harry (1890-1946). Franklin Roosevelt’s 
personal assistant. Particularly assisted the 
President at the Important war-time foreign 
conferences, as his personal representative 
abroad, in working out the New Deal, and in 
the administration of Lend-Lease. 

Hopklnson, John, D.Sc., F.R.S. (1849-98), English 
engineer and physicist. Senior Wrangler and 
Fellow at Cambridge. Studied engineering in 
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his father’s works, and set up as a consultative 
engineer. Specialised In electrical work, and by 
developing the theory of alternating current and 
of the magnetic current in dynamos he paved 
the way to the common use of electricity in dally 
life. Was Professor of Electrical Engineering 
at King’s Ckillege, London. 1890-98. 

Hoppner, John, R.A. (1758-1810). English por- 
trait painter born In Whitechapel of German 
parents: studied at the Academy Schools, win- 
ning great dLstinctlon and painted portraits of 
many members of the Royal Family. 

Horace, or more properly Flaccus Quintus Horatius 
(65-8 B c ). the famous Roman satirist and poet, 
who was the friend of Virgil, and attained im- 
mortal fame by his Satires, Epodes, and Odes. 

Homer, Arthur (b 1894), general secretary of the 
National Union of Mme workers 1946-59 and a 
leading British C3omiminist. 

Horniman, Annie Elizabeth Fredericka, C.H. 
(1830-1937). English theatre manager and 
founder of the repertory system in EngUind. 
She was the daughter of F J. Horniman, the 
traveller and collector, who founded the Homi- 
mnn Museum in Forest HIU and presented it to 
the L C C. in 1901 

Houdini, Harry (1874-1920), American magician, 
son of a Hungarian rabbi, world-famed for his 
escapes from handcufTs, locked chambers, 
sealed cases under water, etc. His real name was 
Erich Weiss, and he took his stage name from 
the French conjuror Hoiidiu He was a keen 
student of psychic phenomena and exposed 
fraudulent mediums 

Housman, Laurence (1865-1959), English plav- 
wnght. rioet. and novelist, yoimger brother of 
Allred Eldword (1859-1936) also a poet of dis- 
tinction. a professor of Latin at Cambridge and 
an eminent classical scholar, author of A Shrop- 
shire Ijod 

Howard, John (1726-1790), earned celebrity for his 
philanthropic efforts on behalf of prison refomi, 
the pursuit of which eventually exposed him to 
a fatal fever attack in Russia 

Howard of Effingham, Lord (1536-1624), com- 
mander of the fleet which defeated the Spamsh 
Armada, 1588, and took part in the capture of 
Cadiz, 1596. 

Howe, Elias (1819-1867), an ingenious American 
who was the inventor of the first sewing 
machine, by which he made a great fortune. 

Howe, Julia Ward (1819-1910), American philan- 
thropist and poetess, famous ns the authoress of 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic (1861), a leader 
of the American Suffragette movement, and the 
hret woman to be elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Howe, Richard, 1st (and last) Earl (of first creation), 
K (i. (1720-1799), the British admiral who In 
1758 destroyed Cherbourg and in 1794 won the 
famous victory over the French off Brest. 

Howells, William Dean (1837-1920), American 
novelist and author. 

Hubble, Edwin PoweU, B Sc . Ph D (1889-1053). 
U S. astronomer at Mount Wilson Observatory 
from 1919 until bis death Noted for his work 
on cxtragalactic nebulse and with the aid of the 
200-in. telescope at Mount Palouiar made im- 
portant discoveries. 

Hudson, Henry (c 1550-1611). was a famous Eng- 
lish navigator who discovered the Hudson River, 
Hudson Strait and Bay. and his two books de- 
scribing hiH voyages are of the greatest interest. 

Hudson, William Henry (1841-1922), English 
author and natumlist. who spent his early years 
in South America, memories of which mflucnced 
much of his work. His books include The 
Purple Land (1885), Green Mansions (1904). 
A foot in England (1909) and British Birds (1895). 
The Hyde Park Bird Sanctuary (opened in 
1025) was established in his memory, and con- 
tains the famous figure of Rima by Epstein. 

Huggins, Sir WilUam, O M . K C B.. F.R S (1824- 
1910). British astronomer who pioneered m 
spectroscopic photography. Collaborated with 
bis wife, Margaret Lindsay Murray (1848-1015), 
who was also an able astronomer. 

Hughes. Thomas (1822-1896), educated at Rugby 
and at Oxford; practised at the Bar, and be- 
came a County fXmrt Judge in 1882. His best- 
known work is Tom Brown's Schooldays. 

Hugo, Victor Mane (1802-1886), the great poet, 
dramatist and novelist who headed the Komantio 
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movement in France in the early part of the 
IQth century and made himself a name of the 
first eminence by his various writings. His 
dramas of Hernani, Lucrdce Borgia, Ruv 
Bias, and Le Roi s’amuse were in every sense 
great triumphs. Among his novels. Notre 
Dame belongs to his early period, and Les 
Mis&rablea, Les Travailleurs de la mer, and 
U Homme qui nt, belong to his later life, written 
while he was living in exile in Guernsey. 

HuU, Cordell (1871-1955). U.S. Sec. of State. 1933- 
44. Awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, 1915 

Hull. Gen. Sir Richard Amyatt, K.C.B., D S.O.. 

B. A. (b. 1007), British Army officer who 
succeeded Field Marshal Sir Francis Feoting as 

C. l.G.S. in 1961. 

Humboldt, Baron Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von 
(1769-1859), German naturalist and explorer 
whose researches are recorded in his two great 
books Voyage de Humboldt et Bonpland (23 vols., 
1805-34) and Cosmos (5 vols . 1845-62). 

Hume, David (1711-1770), the celebrated historian 
and philosopher whose History of England long 
held chief place In English historical literature. 

But Hume’s enduring fame rests upon his phil- 
osophical writings. He developed the em- 
piricism of Locke into the scepticism inherent 
in it. His main works are Treatise of Human 
Nature and Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Religion. 

Hunt. Brig. Sir (Henry Cecil) John. Kt<. 0 B E . 

D. S.O. (b. 1910), leader of the successful 1953 
British Mount Everest Expedition. 

Hunt, (James Henry) Leigh (1784-1859). an Eng- 
lish poet, politician and essayist. In 1813 he 
was fined £500, and sentenced to two years* im- 
prisonment for libelling the Prince Regent, and 
while in prison wrote his poem. The Story of 
Rimini, and other works. In later life he was 
a constant contributor to literature and from 
1847 enjoyed a pension of £200 a year from the 
Civil List. 

Hunt, Wm. Holman, O.M. (1827-1910), one of the 
three founders of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, 
and an artist who achieved distinction by several 
remarkable paintings, the chief of which Is, per- 
haps. The Light of the World, an allegorical work. 

Hunter, the brothers William. F.R3 (1718-83) 
and John, F R.8. (1728-93). were both famous 
Scottish physicians. William ha<l remarkable 
success os a lecturer and obstetrician. HLs 
valuable anatomical collection was bequeathed 
to the Univ. of Glasgow. John showed real 
genius for anatomy, became one of the greatest 
surgeons of his day and made many discoveries. 

His surgical museum fonns part of the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Huss, or Hus, John (1369-1415), the Bohemian 
religious reformer, was strongly mfluenced by 
Wyclif and himself urged reform both of 
abuses in the church and of doctrine Sen- 
tenced to death or recantation he suffered 
martyrdom on July 6. 1415. His death caused 
a civil war which lasted for many years. 

Hussein ibn Talal (b. 1934). grandson of King 
Abdullah, succeeded his father Talal as King of 
Jordan. Aug. 11. 1952 

Hutton, James, M.D. (1726-97), an Edinburgh 
doctor whose geological researches established 
the fundamental principles of modem geology. 
Before his time geology did not exist as a science, 
all was speculation. He drew his evidence from 
the rocks themselves, and his Theory of the 
Earth is one of the great classics of science. 

Huxley, Aldous (Leonard), C L (b. 1894), noted 
modern writer, grandson of T. H. Huxley and 
brother of Julian; author of Crome Yelloiv, 
Jesting Pilate, Brave New World, Point Counter 
Point, Ends and Means. Grey Eminence, The 
Perennial Philosophy, etc. 

Huxley, Sir Julian Sorrell, M.A , F.R.3 (b. 1887). 
biologist and writer, grandson of T. H. Huxley. 

g lrec tor -General of Unesco, 1946-48. Secy, of 
}oIogical Soc. of London 1935-42. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, F.R.9. (1825-1895). an 
eminent scientist and author of numerous works 
coverings great range of research. After the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species, Huxley 
became an ardent evolutionist. His biological 
work. Man* a Place in Nature, and his numerous 
essays were marked by great vigour and clear- 
ness of thought, and gave him a leading position. 

He held numerous Important appointments. 


was President of the Royal Society in 1883. and 
belonged to many learned societies. 

Hyde, Dr, Douglas (1860-1949). the distinguished 
Irish scholar, historian, poet and foLk-lorlst. 
President of Eire. 1938-45. 

Hypatia ol Alexandria, the only woman mathe- 
matician of antiquity. She excited the enmity 
of Christian tanatics, who raised an agitation 
agamst her, and she was put to death in a..d. 415. 

I 

Ibdfiez, Vicente Blasco. {See Blasco-Ibdfiez, Vi< 
cento.) 

Ibrahim Pasha (1789-1848), an able Egyptian 
statesman, general, and Viceroy, who. adopted 
by Mohammed Ali as his son. contributed largely 
to the success of Egyptian policy during the 
quarter of a century or more of his infiuencc. 
His conquest of Syria was a notable feat ot 
generalship He died a few months after being 
appointed Viceroy. 

Ibsen.' Henrik Johan (1828-1906), the Norwegian 
playwright and poet, moralist, and humanist, 
whose plays, though arousing consideiable 
opposition at the time, are acknowledged as the 
work of one of the world’s greatest dramatists. 
A master of technique, charging every detail 
with significance, fusing the comic with the 
tragic. Ibsen revolutionised the European 
theatre. His chief works are Ghosts. The 
Master Builder, The Wild Duck, A Doll’s House, 
Hedda Gabler and the poetic drama Peer Gynt. 

Inge, Very Rev. William Ralph, K C V O . D D. 
(1860-1954). English divine. Dean of St Paul’s. 
1911-34; Assistant Master at Eton. 1884-88, 
Lady Margaret Prof. Camb , 1907-11. Earned 
the sobriquet “the gloomy Dean ’’ for his in- 
cisive and somewhat pessimistic comments on 
contemporary affairs. 

IngersoU, Robert Green (1833-99), American 
lawyer, writer, and lecturer, became known by 
reason of his lectures directed principally agamst 
Christianity. 

Ingres, Jean Auguste Dominique (1780-1867), a 
great French historical painter who was elected 
to the Institute in 1824, and at his death was a 
Senator of France. 

Innocent HI. (1160-1216), Pope from 1198, 
successfully asserted the power of the papacy 
over such secular princes as the emperor, Philip 
II. of France, and John of England He 
promoted the 4th (Crusade, initiated the crusade 
against the Albigensian heretics, and held tlie 
4th Lateran Council. IIis pontificate marks the 
zenith of the medieval papacy. 

Inonu, General Ismet (b 1884), Prime Min (T 
Tuikey, leader of the Republican People's 
Party founded by Kernal AtatOrk whom he sue - 
ceeded as Pres . 1938-50, after serving as Prime 
Mhi from 1923 to AtatUrk’s death m 1938. 

Iqbal, Dr. Sir Muhammad (1875-1938), poet- 
philosopher of the East, b Sialkot, W Pakistan, 
acknowledged as a great authontv m the world 
of literature, both m prose and in poetry. He 
wrote In Urdu. Persian, and English. 

Ireland, John (1879-1962). English composer, best 
known for his setting of Masefield’s ^Va Fever, 
his chamber music, his ’cello and pianoforte 
sonata, and especially sonata for pianoforte and 
violin 

Irving, Sir Henry (1838-1905). a great English 
actor who made his first appearance In London 
in 1866 and whose first distinct success was as 
Dlgby Grant In Two Roses. His record at the 
Lyceum Theatre from 1871 onwards covere^l a 
brilliant senes of productions. Including The 
Bells, his first triumph, Charles I . Eugene Aram, 
and a number of Shakespearean impersonations. 
In some of which, notably Shylock and Hamlet. 
Irving gave memorable performances. 

Irving, Washington (1783-1859), a writer -of 
charming stories and miscellaneous works whicli 
won wide favour on both sides of the Atlantic 

Isabella o! Castile (1451-1504). reigned Jointly 
with Ferdinand V., her husband. During their 
thirty years’ sway Spain was united as a single 
monarchy, and achieved the height of its great- 
ness, the discovery of America, the conquest of 
Granada, and the expulsion of the Moors from, 
Spain being among the events of her reign. 

IsxdaU Pasha (1830-95), grandson of Mohammed 
AJl was a man of modern ideas and great public 
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spirit, whose policy rendered Etrypt practically 
independent of Turkey, the Sultan confirmln* 
him in the position and title of Khedive in 1873. 

It was his adoption of the idea of the Suez Canal 
that enabled that work to l)e successfully carried 
out. By reckless extra vaKance he involved 
himself ir difficulties, entailints the sale ot his 
Suez Canal shares to England, the establishment 
of the dual control of Enu'land and France, and 
hjs own abdication in 1879. when his son Tewllk 

BLlCCCC(i6(l 

Israels, Joseph (1824-1011), outstanding Dutch 
genre painter of the 19th century 
Ito, Hlrobuml, Prince (1841-1900), one of the most 
enlightened statesmen of Japan 'ihe un- 
paralleled social metamorphosis which Japan 
underwent in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century owed much to his guidance and 
influence Was four times Premier 
Ivan the Great (1440-1505), succeeded in bringing 
the scattered provinces of Muscovy under one 
supreme governmental control, and put an end 
to Tartar rule 

Ivan the Terrible (1530-84). crowned as first Czar 
of Russia in 1547, was a strong and autocratic 
ruler He furthered internal consolidation 
and Russian eastward expansion and entered 
into trading relations with Queen Elizabeth. 


J 

Jacks, Lawrence Pearsall (18G0-1955). Principal 
of Manchester College. Oxford. 1915-31, and 
Professor of Philosophy in that College, 1903-81 
Entered ministry in 1887 as assistant to the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke Editor of the H\bberl 
Journal, 1902-47, and author of several books 
of religious studies 

Jacksou, Andrew (1767-1845), American general 
who was twice President of the United States. 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan (1824-1803), popularly 
known as " Stonewall Jackson," was the most 
brilliant general on the Southern side in the 
American Civil War. W?s accidentally killed 
at the Battle of Chancellors vi He The term 
" Stonewall " refers to his dogged rebistance 
at the Hrst Battle of Bull Hun 

Jacobs, William Wymark (1863-1943). novelist of 
quaint and peculiar humour, whose stories and 
sketches of East End riverside life are inimitable 

Jacquard, Joseph Marie (1752-1834). a French 
mechanic whose Jacquard loom provided a new 
and effective method of weaving designs in tex- 
tile fabrics, and was an invention of the very 
first rank. 

Jagellons, Lithuanian-Polish dynasty, ruled in 
Poland 1386-1572 

James I. (1560-1625), King of England (1603-25) 
and. as James VI , King of Scotland (1567- 
1625). He was the son ot Mary Stuart and 
succeeded to the English throne on the death of 
Elizabeth. Numerous plots were formed 
against him, including the Gunpowder Plot of 
1605. He persecuted the Puritans, granted 
many monopobes, and saw the Authorised 
Version of tlie Bible piiblLshed, Described by 
Henry IV of France as " the wisest fool In 
Christendom." 

James n. (1633-1701) King of England and. as 
James VII , of Scotland (1685-88). second son 
of Charles I .\3 Duke ot York he w’as Lord 
High Admiral in the Second and 'rhird Dutch 
Wars, during which New Amsterdam fell to 
England and was renamed New York. As a 
Roman Catholic he resigned his office after the 
Test Act of 1673, was nearly excluded from the 
Succession, and. when he came to the throne 
In 1685, aroused and united strong opposition 
by his attempts to obtam better conditions for 
his co-rehgionlsts. The unsuccessful Monmouth 
Rebellion, the Bloody Assize, the Declaration 
of Indulgence, and the Seven Bishops' Trial 
marked a reign which ended In the flight of the 
King and the Revolution Settlement of 1089. 

James, Henry, O.M. (1843-1916), an Anglo- 
American novelist and younger brother of 
William James. Produced a number of 
notable stories, remarkable for their intel- 
lectual subtlety and careful characterisations 
For the last thirty years of his life he resided 
mostly in London. His best-known novels are 
The .4merican, Daiev Miller, The Bostonian. 
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The Portrait of a lAjdy and What Maisie Saw. 
Became a British subject 1915. 

James, William (1842-1910), the great American 
psychologist and philosopher, brother of Henry 
James, the novelist. He became Prof, of Phil- 
osophy at Harvard University. 1882. and was 
the founder of the philosophical system known 
as pragmatism Ills first /inportant work. 
Principles of Psychology, 1890, stamped him as 
one of the most lucid, penetrating and engaging 
writers of his day. and established him as the 
foremost protagonist of the physical school in 
psychology Pragmatism . a new name for some 

old ways of thinking, appeared in 1907. and 
established him as a speculative philosopher 
of a high order 

Jeans, Sir James Hopwood, O M., F.R.S. (1877- 
1946), a brilliant mathematician and astronomer 
who was a lecturer in mathematics at Cambridge 
and Princeton and secretary of the Royal 
Society. 1919-29 Author of The Uniierse 
Around C7<i, The Mysterious Universe, etc. 

Jefferies, Richard (1848-1887). an English natural- 
ist. who, between 1873 and the time of his death, 
wrote some of the most beautiful descriptions of 
natural scenery and the customs and habits of 
the rural world that we posseas Ills Game- 
keeper at Home and The lAfe of the Fields are 
books of great power and sympathy. 

Joflerson, President Thomas (1743-1826). took part 
in the American Revolution, and drew up the 
Declaration of Independence 'Fwice U S. Pre.s. 

Jeflreys, George, 1st Baron ol Wem (1048-1689), 
won for liunselt unenviable notoriety by his 
harsh and cruel ludgments. when he held what is 
known as the “ Bloody Assize ” He was made 
Lord Chancellor, but after the fall of James II. 
was sent to the 'fower anil there died. 

Jelllcoe, Adml. ol the Fleet, Earl, G.C B . O.M . 
GC.V.O (1859-1935). Commander-ln-Clilef of 
British Fleet, August 1914 to Nov. 1910, 
and First Sea Lord. Nov. 1916 to Dec. 1917; 
Gov -Gen of New Zealand, 1920-24 

Jenghlz Khan (1162-1227). the famous Mogul 
ruler who twice conquered China, and forced 
the Turks within European coniines 

Jenner, Edward, MD, F R.S (1749-1823), an 
English piiysican who became celebrated by 
his discovery of tlie vaccination system of alle- 
viating smalliiox, which has been of such incal- 
culable benefit to mankind. Parliament made 
him grants amounting to £30.000 which left 
him still out of pocket 

Jerome, Jerome Klapka (1859-1927). a clever jour- 
nalist and writer, who made his first success with 
his humorous book. Three Men in a Boat He 
founded The Idler 

Jerome, St. (310-420), a noted theologian of the 
6th century, whose Latin translation of the 
Scriptures {The Vulgate) made him famous. 
He died at Bethlehem 

Jerrold, Douglas William (1803-1857'. playwright 
and himiorist, who enjoyed a long career of 
success by his contributions to Punch (inchuling 
Mrs. Candle’s Curtain Lectures ) his play Black- 
Eyed Susan was an enormous success 

Jesus Chnst (c 4 B c.-A d 30 or 33), the founder 
of Christianity and the greatest figure of human 
history. The main source of information on 
His life and work is the New Testament. 
Jesus was bom at Bethlehem in Judsea, and was 
the first-born of His mother Mary. According 
to Matthew, He was miraculously conceived 
and Joseph was His foster-father. The family 
home was at Nazareth in Galilee. Jesus lived 
at a critical period In Jewish history. He liegan 
His three-vear mission when He was about 
thirty. His teaching is suiiiniarlsed In the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Jlmdnez, Juan Ram6n (b 1881). Spanish lyric poet 
who was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1956 

Jimiah, Mohammed All 11876-1948). Indian 
statesman. The emergence of a separate 
Moslem state of Pakistan when the British left 
India was mainly due to his efforts. He was 
for many years the active President of the 
Moslem League, and in 1947 became the first 
Gov.-Gen of Pakistan. He was a barrister by 
profession. 

Joachim, Joseph (1831-1907), Hungarian violinist 
and composer of the classical -romantic school of 
Meudelssohn. Schumann, and Brahms. He 
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ranks as the greatest solo violinist the world has 
ever known. 

Joan ol Arc, 8t. (1412-1431), the girl whose heroism 
inspired the French to drive the English out of 
Orleans, and enabled Charles to be proclaimed 
King at Rheims. She was burned as a heretic 
at Rouen. Canonised at St. Peter’s, Rome. 1920. 

JoSre, lilarshal Joseph Jacques C^saire, G C.B.. 
Hon. O.M. (1852-1931). Commander-in-Chlef of 
the French Armies 1911-17 Ilia handling 
of his troops during the war was eminently 
successful. Entered the Army in 1870. and 
com mand ed a battery during the siege of Paris. 

John XXm. (b. 1881), elected Pope in 1958 follow- 
ing the death of Pius XII; formerly Cardinal 
Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, patriarch of Venice 
In Jan. 1959 convened on Oecumenical Council 
which opened in Rome in Oct. 1962. 

John, St., the Baptist (executed a.d. 28). the 
forerunner of Christ. 

John, St., the Evangelist, the son of 2^bedee. 
retired to Patmos after the Crucifixion, but 
returned from exile to Ephesus later, and there 
died at a great age, probably circa a.d. 90. 

John, surnamed “ Lackland ” (1167-1216). King 
of England from 1199 to his death at Newark 
after deposition by the Barone in 1216. One 
of the most detested of English monarchs, but 
whose reign stands out large in history becau.se 
of his having granted, under compulsion, the 
Magna Carta. England's great bulwark of liberty. 

John ol Qaunt (1340-1399). Duke of Lancaster, 
son of Edward HI. and father of Henry IV.. 
was one of the most powerful English nobles, 
and was more or leas concerned in the leading 
events of his time. In Wat Tyler’s rebellion he 
had his palace in the Savoy destroyed and was 
long held in popular hatred. 

John. Augustus Edwm. OM. R A. (1878-1961). 
outstanding British painter, especially notable 
for his portraits Among others, he painted 
Lloyd George, Bernard Shaw, and T E 
Lawrence. His works in the Tate Gallery in- 
clude The Smiling Woman and Galway. 

Johnson. Amy, C.B.E. (1908-1941). was the first 
woman aviator to fly solo from England to 
Australia, when she made a record flight to 
India (6 days to Karachi). Lost her life 
when flying as a pilot of the Air Transport 
Auxiliary over the Thames Estuary 

Johnson. Very Rev. Hewlett, M A . B Sc , D D. 
(b 1874), Dean of Canterbury, 1031-6*1 Pubis. 
The Socialist Sixth of the World, Soviet Strength, 
Soviet Success. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel (1709-1784), the great lexi- 
cographer and writer, who for a number of 
years was the most prominent literary man In 
England. His Dictionary was published in 
1755. before which he had attained eminence by 
several works including the Vanity of Human 
Wishes. His Rasselas appeared In 1759, and 
for two years he published The Idler, a collec- 
tion of essays after the style of the Spectator. 
His Lives of the Poets appeared in 1781. He 
was greatly honoured during his life, enjoyed a 
pension of £300 a year from 1762, at his death 
was burled in Westminster Abbey, and had the 
best biography in the language written upon 
him by James Boswell. 

Johnston, Sir Harry (Hamilton), G.C.M.G.. K C.B 
(1868-1927). was a daring and successful ex- 
plorer, who led scientific expeditions into the 
interior of Africa. Helped to crush the Arab 
slave trade in East Africa and to add Nyasaland 
and a large part of N. Rhodesia to the British 
empire. 

Jollot-Curle, Jean Fr6d6ric (1900-58), French 
physicist. His wife Ir6ne (1896-1956). daughter 
of Pierre and Marie Curie, was also a distin- 
guished scientist. Their discovery of artificial 
radioactivity brought them a Nobel Prize in 
1935. Both were dismissed from the French 
Atomic Energy Commission because of their 
sj^pathy for communism. 

Jones, Ernest Charles (1819-69), one of the best- 
known leaders of the Chartist movement, was 
sentenced in 1848 to two years’ imprisonment 
for his revolutionary speeches. He was also a 
political writer and the author of several poems 

Jones, Sir Harold Spencer. K.B.E . F.R.S. (1890- 
1060). Astronomer Royal, 1933-55; H.M, 
Astronomer Cape of Good Hope. 1023-33. His 
major research was to determine the mean 


distance of the earth from the sun. 03,004,000 
miles. 

Jones, Inigo (1673-1052). a noted architect, who 
became known as “ the English Palladio.” and 
built, among other famous structures, the 
Banqueting Hall at Whitehall and the gateway 
of St. Mary’s at Oxford. He was a Royalist, 
and suftered severely in the Civil War. 

Jones, John Paul (1747-1792). was a Scotsman, 
who early in life took to the sea. and during the 
American War of Independence commanded 
various ships on behalf of the Colonists, and 
was most daring in his onslaughts upon British 
vessels. He died in Paris. 

Jonson, Ben (1573-1637), a friend of Shakespeare 
and one of the great poets and dramatists of his 
age. Was Poet Laureate from 1619. His best 
plays are Every Man in his Humour and The 
Alchemist. Buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Josephine, EImpress (176.3-1814), was the wife of 
Napoleon 1. until he divorced her in 1809 and 
married Mane Louise. Josepliine had prevl- 
oasly ' been married to Vicomte Alexandre 
Beauhaniais, by whom she had two children. 

Josephus, Flavius (a.d 38-c. 100), Jewish historian 
whose History of the Jewish War and Antiquities 
of the Jews contained much valuable historical 
evidence bearing upon Biblical history. 

Joule, James Prescott, F.R.S (1818-1889), one of 
the greatest of English physicists, famous for his 
researches on electro-magnetism and fbr his de- 
termination of the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Jowett, Benjamin (1817-93). English scholar 
remembered as the greatest Master of Balliol 
College, winning a great reputation for his sym- 
pathy and erudition. His outstanding works 
include translations of the Dialooues of Plato and 
History of Thucydides Hls Mastership raised 
Balliol to a proud pre-eminence among the 
Colleges. 

Jowitt, William Allen, Earl, P.C (1885-1967), 
Lord High Chancellor in the Labour Govern- 
ments. 1945-51. Pub. The Strange Case of 
Alger Hiss (1963). 

Joyce, James (1882-1041), Irish author who be- 
cause of the originality, daring, and range of his 
work exercised a great influence on the younger 
school of novelists, critics, and poets Notable 
among his works are Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man, Ulysses, and Finnegans Wake 

Jum, Alphonse, Marshal ol Prance (b. 1888), 
C.-ln-C of French troops m N. Africa. 1942; 
Res -Gen. hi Morocco, 1947-51; C -In-C. Allied 
Forces, Central Europe (NATO). 1961-66. 

Julian the Apostate (Flavius Claudius Jullanus) 
(331-363) was Roman Emperor for the last two 
years of his lite. during which period he was an 
avowed pagan, though previously he had pro- 
fessedly been a Christian. He was slain by an 
arrow during an expedition against Persia. 

Julius Ceesar. (See Ceesar Caius Julius.) 

Jung, Carl Gustav (1875-1961), Swiss psvchiatrist. 
founder of the Zlir School, and a former pupil of 
Freud (q v.) until 1911, when he formulated a sys- 
tem of analytical psychology (See Section J ) 

Junot, Andoche, Due d’Abrantts (1771-1813). 
one of Napoleon’s great generals, bnlhaiitly suc- 
cessful until defeated by Wellington at Vimelro. 

Jusserand, Jean Adrien Antoine Jules (1855-1932). 
French author and diplomat. Ambassador to 
U.S.A.. 1902-25 A well-known authority on 
English literature, hls works Include The English 
Theatre from the Conquest to Shakespeare (1878), 
The English Novel (1886), The Literary History 
of the English up to the Renaissance (1894). 

Justinian I. (Flavius Anicius Justianlanus) (483- 
665) was the Roman Emperor of the East whose 
fame rests chiefly on his laws. Hls Corpus 
Juris Cimlis remained the accepted text-book 
of Roman Law to the end of the 9th century, 
and is still the most important of all monuments 
of Jurisprudence. He reigned from 527 to 565i 

Juvenal (Decimus Jnnius Juvenalis) (60-140), the 
famous Roman poet and rhetorician of the age 
of Trajan. Hls sixteen celebrated Satires are 
the finest in classical literature. 


K 

Kafka, Franz (1883-1924). Jewish writer, bom In 
Prague, whose introapeotive work, the bulk of 
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which was not published till after his early death 
from tuberculosis, has been widely acclaimed 
and discussed, and has had a notable influence 
on later schools, including the Surrealists. 

KAlld&sa (c A.D. 400). the most illustrious figure in 
classic Sanskrit literature and one of the greatest 
Oriental poets. No facts are known about his 
life and date, but certain evidence places him m 
the 6th cent. Seven of hla works survive* 
two lyrics. Ritu-samhara (The Seasons), and 
Meoha-dHta (Cloud Messenger): two epics. 
Raohu’VamSa (Dynasty of Raghu) and Kumara- 
tambhava (Birth of the War-Goil), and three 
dramas, SakUntald, MdlavikagnimitTa, and 
V ikramorvaflva. 

Kant. Lnmanuel (1724-1804). German scientist 
and philosopher, whoso Critique of Pure Reason. 
published in 1781. was the subject of fierce 
discussion, and involved him in trouble with 
the Prussian Government as to hla religious 
belief HJa speculations and the transcendental 
theories he worked out revealed a marvellous 
capacity of mind, and his works were of 
lmmen.se Influence in shaping the philosophical 
thought of the 18th and 19th centuries 
Kauflmann, Angelica, R A. (1741-1807). the 
famous Anglo-Swlss painter, who was one of 
the foundation members of the Royal Academy, 
and the first woman R.A. 

Kaulbach, Wilhelm von (1805-1874). an eminent 
German painter who illustrated books by 
Goethe and Schiller 

Kean. Charles John (1811-1808). an English actor- 
manager. son of the tragedian, Edmund Kean 
Charles Kean married Ellon Tree, and In the 
'fifties played with her in a remarkable series 
of Hpectac ular revivals at the Princess’s Theatre 
in London 

Kean. Edmund (1787-1833), one of the greatest 
tragic acf/)rs in the history of the British stage 
Keats, John (1795-1821), the great English poet 
who. though dying at the early age of twenty- 
five. produced a number of poems which in 
richness of imagination and beauty of thought 
are not excelled by anything in the language 
His Odes, his two poems. Isabella and The Eve of 
St. Agnes, are exquisite In form and expression 
Keble, John (1792-1800), an EnglKsh clergyman 
and poet, whose Chrishan Year is one of the 
most notable works of its class. 

Keene, Charles (1823-1891), one of the most 
talented of the Punch artists 
Keith, Sir Arthur, F R S. (1866-1953), an eminent 
anthropologist. Pres, of British Association, 
1927. Author of Tt^e Antiquity of Man. Reli- 
gion of a Darwinist, A Neu) Theory of Evolution. 
Kellogg, Frank Billings, LL D (1850-1937), was a 
Judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, The Hague. 1930-35. American Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James. 1923-25 
Secretary of State. U 3.A., 1925-29; chiefly re- 
membered as the originator of the Kellogg Pact. 
Awarded Nobel Peace prize, 1929. 

Kelly, Sir Gerald Festus, P.R.A (b 1879), a suc- 
cessful English portrait-painter whose State por- 
traits of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
were exhibited at the R A. in 1945. President 
of the Royal Academy, 1949-54. 

Kelvin, William Thomson, Lord, PC. O M , 
GCV.O.. FR.S. (1824-1907), the famous 
scientist and inventor, mtroduced the dynam- 
ical theory of heat. Shortly afterwards he 
interested himself in submarine telegraphy, and 
Invented numerous important Improvements, 
also doing splendid work in the direction of 
electrical Invention; he covered a vast field and 
earned a world-wide reputation. 

Kemble, Frances Anne (“ Fanny ”) (1809-1893), 
was a noted actress In the early part of the 
19th century. She was the daughter of Charles 
Kemble (177.5-1864). who was also a celebrated 
actor, associated in many appearances with his 
brother. John Philip Kemble and their talented, 
sister. Mrs. Siddons (o.v.). 

Kemble, John Phullp (1757-1823) was a famous 
tragedian, and for many years manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre in London. He was brother to 
Mrs. Siddons [q.v.). who first played with — ^aud 
^overehadowed — him in 178:i. 

Kempenfelt, Admiral Richard (1718-1782). an 
English naval officer who saw distinguished 
service, and sank with his ship the Royal George 
off Splthead. through a shifting of the guns 
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when refitting which caused the vessel to 
capsize. Some six hundred of the ship’s com* 
pany perished with their admiral. 

Kempis, Thomas d (1380-1471). name by which 
the German mystic and writer Thomas Ham* 
merken was known, was a monk of the St. 
Augustine order, whose life was mainly spent at 
a monastery near Zwolle. He was the author 
of The Imitation of Christ, a work which has 
been translated into all languages, and forms a 
devotional course which is highly valued. 

Kennedy, John Fitzgerald (b. 1917), succeeded 
Gen Elsenhower as President of the United 
States, Jan. 20, 1901. Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, 1953-60. Democrat. 

Kent, William (1684-1748), a leading figure in 
British art. 1725 until middle of eighteenth 
century — architecture. landscape gardening. 
Interior decoration, furniture, and painting. 
Strong Italianate influeno. Surviving works: 
The Great Hall at Holkham, Norfolk, and lay- 
out at Rousham, Oxfordshire. 

Kepler, Johann (1571-1630). renowned German as- 
tronomer. assistant to Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), 
whose measurements he used In working out 
his laws of planetary motion, which are 1, The 
planets describe elliptic orbits, of which the 
sun is one focus 2. The line joining a planet 
to the sun sweeps out equal areas in equaLtimes. 
3 The square of the period of revolution of a 
planet is proportional to the cube of its average 
distance from the sun. The explanation of 
these laws was given by Newton. 

Keyes, Admiral of the Fleet, Lord, G.C.B., 
KC VO . CMG.. DS O (1872-1946). Com- 
modore of the submarine service during war of 
1914-18, and commanded operations against 
Zeebrugge In 1918. Director of Combined 
Operations. 1940-41. 

Keynes. John Maynard, 1st Baron, C.D.. M.A.. 
F B A (1883-1946), British economist of inter- 
national reputafion Bursar and Fellow of 
King's College. Cambridge Editor of Economic 
Journal, 1911-46 Principal British Treasury 
representative at the Versailles peace con- 
ference, resigned in protest against plans for 
reparations, and published his views in The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace (1919). 
From 1019 onwards engaged in controversial 
writing on monetary theory. Against the 

return to the gold standard in 1925. Treatise 
on Money (1930) and The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money (1936) pro- 
foundly influenced economic thought and 
government policy all over the world. Led the 
British delegation to Bretton Woods and 
negotiated the American loan agreement of 1945. 
Married Lydia Lopokova, tormerly of the 
Russian Imperial Ballet, in 1925 

Khrushchov, Nikita Sergeyevich (b. 1894). First 
Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party since 
1953. smee 1058, when he succeeded Marshal 
Bulganin. Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
(Prmie Minister). Under his leadership the 
cruel restrictions of the Stalinist regime have 
been relaxed and there has been a greivt advance 
in scientific achievement, notably in the field of 
space research 

Kidd, Captain William (c 1645-1701). was a 
famous pirate who, taking advantage of an 
appointment to the captaincy of a British ship, 
engaged in numerous piratical expeditions under 
cover of the English flag. He was hanged at 
Execution Dock in London after a sensational 
trial at the Old Bailey. 

Kierkegaard, Sbren (1813-55). Danish philosopher 
and religious thinker whose views have had 
great influence on contemporary existentialism. 
His main work is Either — Or. 

King, Rt. Hon. (William Lyon) Mackenzie, O.M.. 
C.M G (1874-1950), Prime Minister of (janada. 
1921-25. 1926-30 and 1935-48. 

Kingsley Charles (1819-1875). English clergyman 
and novelist, best known for his historical novels 
Hypatia. tVestivard Ho ', Hereward the Wake and 
children’s book The Water Babies. 

Kipling, Rudyard (1865-1936). poet, novelist, and 
miscellaneous writer. Made himself celebrated 
while yet a youth by some exceedingly clever 
and characteristic sketches of Indian life written 
for the moat part while performing loumaUstio 
duties In India. He subsequently settled in 
London and produced a remarkabla succession 
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of stories, sketches, ballads, and poems, all 
marked by intense vigour. In 1007 was 
awarded the Nobel Prize. 

Klrchbofl, Oustav Robert (1824-87). German 
physicist. He did important work in electricity 
and thermodynamics and put spectrum analysis 
on a firm basis. Published, among other scien- 
tlflc works. Researches on the Solar Svfctrum. 

Kitchener, of Khartoum, Fleid Marshal Earl. K.Q.. 
K.P., G.C.B . O.M. (1850-1910), British soldier. 
By his victory at Omdurman In 1898 he crushed 
the Sudanese dervishes and avenged General 
Gordon. In the early stages of the South 
African War he assisted Lord Roberts and took 
over command himself in 1900. C -In-C. India. 
1902-9: Secretary of War. 1914-16. Drowned 
while on his way to Russia 

Klee, Paul (1879-1940), Swiss artist, studied at 
Munich. Paris and Rome and later became 
Professor at Ddsseldorf Academy. He lived in 
a restless, experimental period. His paintings 
are small-scale, delicate dream-world fantasies, 
fuli of poetical content. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, Bt. (1046-1723). the most 
celebrated portrait painter of his day in Eng- 
land, who enjoyed the patronage in succession 
of Charles II., James II., William III . Anne, 
and George I. He painted the portraits of 
the ' menUbers of the Kit-Cat Club, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Knox, JohnJ1505-1572), the famous divine and Re- 
former, who stirred Scotland to mighty religious 
impulses in the reign of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Knox, Eldmund George Valpy (“ Evoe *’) (6. 1881), 
editor of Punch, 1932-48. 

Knox, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Ronald Arbuthnot (1888- 
1957), Catholic Chaplain at the University of 
Oxford, 1926-39, and a well-known author Ills 
works include detective stories, among which are 
The Viaduct Murder and Footstevs at the Lock. 

Knutslord, 2nd Viscount (1855-1931), was Chair- 
man of the London Hospital for over 30 years. 

Koch. Robert (1843-1910), the most noted bacteri- 
ologist of the time, whose discoveries in connec- 
tion with the bacillus of tuberculosis have greatly 
benefited mankind. He also closely studied the 
causes of Asiatic cholera and bubonic plague. 

Kod&ly. ZoltAn (b. 1882), Hungarian composer and 
teacher. He worked with Bartok in the collec- 
tion of folk-tunes and his compositions include 
chamber music, sonatas, songs, the great choral 
work Psaltnus Hvngaricm, the orchestral suite 
Hdry Jdnos, and the symphony in C. written m 
1961 Pres, of the International Folk Music 
Council. 

Kokoschl^, Oskar (b 1886), Austrian portrait and 
landscape painter, ranking as one of the world’s 
great interpretative artists Taught (1920-24) 
at the Dresden academy of art, lived for a time 
in Prague before settling (193H) in England 

Koniev, Marshal of Soviet Union, Ivan Stepano- 
vich (b 1898), one of Itussla’s outstanding 
military leaders in the war against Germany, 
1941-45. Recalled from retirement in 1901 to 
command Soviet forces in Germany. 

Kosciuzko, Tadensz Andrzoj Bonawentura (1746- 
1817), a Polish general and patriot who achieved 
great distinction In 1794 by his gallant leading of 
the Polish revolutionary forces against Russia. 
From 1776 to 1783 took part in the American 
War of Independence. 

Kossuth, Louis (1802-1894), a Hungarian patriot 
and leader, who In the struggle for his country’s 
freedom in 1849 was for a time successful, but 
ultimately had to acknowledge defeat, and fled 
first to Turkey and afterwards to England, 
where he lived for some years 

Kotelewela. Col. the Rt. Hon. Sir John Lionel. C.H.. 
K.B.E (b. 1897), Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
1953-56. 

Kreisler, Fritz (1875-1902), world-famed Austrian 
violinist, studied in Pans under Massart. First 
played In the United States in 1888. lie com- 
posed numerous violin pieces, a quartet, and 
some operettas. Became an American citizen 
in 1943. 

Klonek, Erhst (b. 1900). Austrian composer of 
partly Czech descent. He first composed in a 
neo-classlc or antl-romantlc style, later the in- 
fluence of jazz was prominent in his composi- 
tions, which include the jazz opera Jonny spielt 
attf and many instrumental works and songs. 
In 1938 he emigrated to the United States. 


Kropotkin. Peter Alexeivlch, Prince (1842-1921). 
anarchist, geographer and explorer, who. after 
a distinguished career in Russia, his native 
country, was imprisoned for favouring the 
political action of a working men’s association, 
but escaped to England He wrote many im- 
portant books on socialistic and geographical 
subjects. Returned to Russia in 1917. 

Kriiger, Stophanus Johannes Paulas (1825-1904), 
the Boer leader, was one of the outstanding 
figures of South Africa in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. As a small boy he accom- 
panied his family on the Great Trek. He was 
active in Transvaal politics for many years, and 
served as President from 1883 to 1900 His 
attitude towards the Uitlanriers (English and 
other non-Boer white Inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal) pioduced much of the tension which led 
to the South African War. During the war he 
made unsuccessful attempts to secure help for 
the Boers from various European powers. 

Krupp. r Alfred (1812-1887). the famous (merman 
engineer, founded the great gun factories at 
Essen, which were the largest in the world. By 
his introduction of the Bessemer plan of casting 
steel and the steam hammer into Germany, he 
brought about an important development in 
heavy breech-loading guns, and built up fac- 
tories which employed at the time of his death 
20,000 workmen. 

Kubelik, Jan (1880-1940). Czech violinist — son of 
a gardener at Michle. near Prague — who at the 
age of twelve played in public, and was one of 
the most renowned instrumentalists of his day 
His son Rafael (b. 1914). a conductor of inter- 
national repute, became musical director of the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, in 1055. 

Kublal Khan (1216-1294), a famous Mogul 
emperor and grandson of Jenghiz Khan. He 
greatly extended the Mogul empire by conquest, 
and lived In unparalleled splendour. 

L 

Lablache, Luigi (1794-1858), a famous bass singer 
and actor, especially popular In London He 
held the position of singing tutor to Queen 
Victoria. 

La Fayette, Marie Joseph Paul Roch Yves Gilbert 
du Motier, Marquis de (1757-1834). French 
soldier and humanitarian politician who fought 
on the side of the Colonists in the American War 
of Independence and on returning to France 
became C -In-C. of the National Guard of Pans 
By signing the demand that the king summon 
the States-General he became the first leader of 
the French Revolution, but stood out against its 
later excesses In 1830 lie w.as Instrumental In 
setting Louls Philippe on the French throne. 

La Fontaine, Jean de (1621-1695'. the celebrated 
French poet and fabulist. Ilia tables have been 
translated Into all languages, and are unique 

Lagerlof, Sehna, Ph.D. (1858-1940), the famous 
Swedish novelist who was awarded in 1809 the 
Nobel Prize for literature In 1914 was elected 
the first woman member of the Swedish Aca- 
demy. 

Lagrange, Joseph Louis, Comto (1736-1813). 
noted French astronomer and mathematician. 

Lalande, Joseph Jerome Lefrancais de (1732-1807). 
a famous French astronomer and director of 
the Pans Observatory. He founded the Lalande 
yearly prize for the best astronomical work or 
observation and wrote a well-known treatise on 
astronomy. 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine de Monnet, 
Chevalier de (1744-1829). the prominent French 
zoologist who occupied important scientific posts 
in Paris. A precursor of Darwin, his name rests 
mainly on his theory of the evolution of animals, 
known as Lamarckism. His chief work was 
the Histoire Naturelle des Animaux sans VerUbris. 

Lamb, Charles (1775-1834), one of the most 
delightful of our essayists. His Essays of Elta 
are characterised by great felicity of expression, 
much genial humour and an ardent love both 
of rural life and London life. He was a clerk in 
the office of the East India Ckimpany for thirty- 
five years. In some of his writings he was 
assisted by bis sister. Mary Lamb, to whom 
he was greatly devoted. 

Lamb, Sir Horace, F.R.S. (1849-1934), a British 
scientist, was the leading authority on hydro.- 
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dTiiamics. and did valuable research work on | 
wave motions and electricity. 

Lambert, Constant (1906-51). EnRlieh compoaer. 
conductor and critic, musical director of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet. His Rio Grande for 
chorus, piano, and orchestra, shows some jazz 
influence. 

Landor, Walter Savage (1775-1864). a writer and 
poet of strong genius. He wrote a flue poetic 
tragedy Count Julian in 1812, and In later life 
published several other volumes of poems 
The work by which he Is best known, however. 

IS his Irnaginary Conversations. 

Landseer, Sir Edwin Henry, R.A. (1802-1873). the 
most celebrated English animal painter of his 
time. He designed the lions for the base of the 
Nelson Monument In Trafalgar Square 

Lane, Edward William (1801-1876). an English 
writer to whom we owe the most popular trans- 
lation of the Arabian Nights He was also the 
author of a number of books dealing with an- 
cient Egyptian and Arabic subjects, and was one 
of the moat prominent Orientalists of the 19th 
century. 

Lanfranc (c. 1005-80), Italian churchman, b. at 
Pavia, Archbishop of Canterbury. 1070. 
Closely associated with Duke William of Nor- 
mandy (William I of England), earned out 
Church reforms and preserved Its independence. 

Lang, Andrew (1844-1912). Scottish scholar and 
writer of great versatility, his numerous works 
Including poetry, fiction, history, fairy tales, 
folk-lore, and translations from the classics 

Lang of Lambeth. Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang. 

1st Baron, P C.. G C' V O . D D (1864-1946). 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 1928-42. and of 
York, 1908-28: Bishop of Stepney. 1901-08. 

Langland. WilUam (c 1330-1400), author of the 
alliterative poem The Vision of Tiers the 
Plowman. 

Langton, Stephen (1151-1228), was Archbishop of 
(Janterbury from 1213, and one of the chief in- 
struments in forcing the Magna Carta from 
John 

Lansbury, Rt. Hon. George (1859-1940) British 
liabour politician. Chairman of Parliamentary 
liaboiw Party. 1931-35, Levder of the Labour 
Party, 1932-35 M P Bow and Bromley. 1910- 
12. and 1922-40. 

Lao-TzQ, one of the ancient philosophers of China, 
who flourished about 600 b c The classic upon 
which his fame rests, Tao-t^-ching, was written 
many years later. (See Taoism. Section J.) 

Laplace, Pierre Simon, Marquis de (1749-1827). 
French mathematician and astronomer whose 
researches on the motions of the solar system 
and the theory of probability earned him the 
title of " the Newton of France ” 

La Rocheloucauld, Francois, Due de (1613-1680). a 
renowned French btatesman and writer of the 
Louis XIV. period, Uis Reftections and Moral 
Maxims Is a classic 

Lasker, Eknamiel, Ph D (1868-1941). world’s chess 
champion. 1894-1921 — defeated by Capablanca 
(q V ) 

Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825-64). founder of the Ger- 
man Socialist movement, and as such exerted 
deep Influence throughout Europe Hw life 
story forms the basis of George Meredith’s novel 
The Tragic Comedians 

Lasso, Orlando dl (c. 1532-94), Flemish composer 
and choirmaster, contemporary of Palestrina, 
and the writer of over 2.000 compositions, in- 
cluding rhansoTi<i, madrigals, and sacred music. 

Laszio de Lombos, Philip Alexius, M V O (1869- 
1937), the most fashionable portrait painter of 
modem times. President of Royal Society of 
British Artists. 1930. 

Latimer. Hugh (circa 1485-1555), the English 
Reformer who became Bishop of Worcester 
under Henry VIII., but when Mary came to 
the throne was condemned as a heretic and 
burned at the stake. 

Laud, William (1673-1645), an eminent ecclesi- 
astic, who, after filling three minor bishoprics, 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury in 1633 
He did much to direct the policy of Charles I., 
and when trouble followed, he was Impeached 
by the Long Parliament and committed to the 
Tower. Was tried for treason and beheaded 

Lauder, Sir Harry (MacLennan) (1870-1950). 
famous singer of Scottish songs and ballads. 
Composed own songs and wrote own music. 
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Knighted 1919 for services In raising money for 
war purposes. 

Laval. Pierre (1883-1945), French politician, won 
notoriety over the Hoare-LavaJ pact in 1935. 
During the German occupation he was the arch 
French collaborator, and was afterwards tried 
for treason and shot. 

Lavery, Sir John, R.A. (1856-1941), an eminent 
portrait painter; Pres, of the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters, 1932-41. 

Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent (1743-1794), often 
called the “ father of chemistry.” was bora In 
Paris, and was the first to establish the fact that 
combustion is a form of chemical action. 

Law, Rt. Hon. Andrew Bonar (1858-1923), Con- 
servative politician. He became leader of the 
Opposition in 1911, joined the Coalition in 1915, 
and served as Prime Minister from 1922 until 
shortly before Ills death in 1923. 

Lawrence. David Herbert (1885-1930). one of the 
most powerful and original of modern novelists, 
and as a poet ranked among the best this cen- 
tury has produced. Author of The White Pea- 
cock. Sons and Ijovers. The Plumed Serpent, etc, 

Laurence, Sir Thomas, P R A. (1769-1830). one of 
the fashionable portrait painters of his day. 

Lawrence, Col. Thomas Edward (1888-1935), 
known as " Lawrence of Arabia,” British sol- 
dier. archaeologist and explorer. Organised 
and led the Arabs against the Turks in the 
w’ar of 1914-18. Author of The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom (1926), of which an abbreviated edition. 
Revolt in the Desert, was published in 1927. 

lioacock, Stephen Butler (1860-1944). Head of 
Dept of Economics. McGill University, Mon- 
treal. 1908-36; but best known throughout the 
world as a humorous writer. 

Lecky. Rt. Hon. WiUlam Edward Hartpole, O.M. 
(1838-1903), an eminent historian. His ^st- 
known works are The History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century and The History of European 
Morals 

Leclerc (de Hauteclogue). General Jacques Philippe, 
Marshal ol France (1902-1947), French soldier of 
considerable personal popularity Was Gover- 
nor of the Cameroons in 1940, declared for the 
Free French and later led a Free French force 
from Lake Chad across the Sahara desert to join 
the Allied Forces in North Africa. Liberated 
Pans In 1944, commanded French troops In 
Indo-China. 1046. Killed in air crash in Algeria. 

Le Corbusier, pseudonjrm of Charles-Edouard 
Jeanneret-Gris (b. 1887), Swiss-born French 
architect and town-planner whose works and 
theories with their emphasis on organic planning 
have profoundly influenceu contemporary archi- 
tecture. Famous for his ville radieuse concep- 
tion of a city and architect of L'Uniti d’ Habita- 
tion at Marseilles and of Chandigarh, the new 
capital of East Punjab. 

Lee o! Fareham. Viscount, PC.GCB.GCSI., 
G B E (1868-1947). First Lord of the Admiralty. 
1921-22 Minister of Agriculture. 1919-21. 
Presented Chequers Court to the nation as a 
residence for British Premiers, 1017. 

Lee, Robert Edward (1807-70), was one of the 
ablest Conff'derate generals in the American 
Civil War. and C -in-C when the final surrender 
was made at Appomattox in 1865 

Lee, Sir Sidney (1859-1926), the great authority 
on Shakespeare, and joint editor with Sir 
Leslie Stephen of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, exercising undivided control over 
the completion of that monumental work during 
the last ten years of its publication. 

Leech, John (1817-1804), perhaps the most popu- 
lar of all the Punch artists, whose sketches and 
cartoons were the life and soul of the paper for 
many years 

Lehor, Franz (1870-1948), Hungarian composer, 
chiefly of light operas, which include The Merry 
If idow. The Count of Luxembourg. Frederica, 
The Land of Smiles. 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, Freiherr von (1646- 
1716). German writer and philosopher and one 
of the world’s supreme intellects. Invented the 
infinitesimal calculus which he published in 
1684, independently of Newton whose previous 
work on the same subject was publl^ed in 
1687. 

Leicester, Robert Dudley. Sari ol (1631-88). son of 
John, Duke of Northumberland {q.v ). was a 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth. He commanded 
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the English troops in the Netherlands. 1585-87. 
and in England before the Armada. Married 
to Amr liobsart (q.v.). 

Leighton, Frederick, Baron, P.R.A. (1830-90). 
English painter whose popular pictures dealt 
with classical subjects, characterised by delicacy 
of finish and splendour of colour Among hia 
more famous paintings are Venus Jhsrolnna, 
Clvtemnestra, and The Garden of the Hesverides. 

He was also a sculptor. 

Lely, Sir Peter (1618-80), the famous painter to 
whom we owe so many of the portraits of the 
beauties of the Court of Charles II He was born 
at Soest and his proper name was Van der Faea. 

Lenmitzer, Gen. Lyman L. (b. 1800), American 
army officer who succeeded Gen. Norstad as 
Supreme Allied <I)onunander. Europe, in Jan. 
1963. 

Lenin. Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov (1870-1924). 
Russian revolutionary and statesman, architect 
of the Russian revolution for which cause he 
worked both “ underground ” in Russia and 
abroad during the years 1893-1917. It was m 
this period that the revolutionary Social- 
Democratic party was formed. An uncom- 
promising revolutionary group, known os the 
Bolsheviks, developed within this party and 
Lenin was its leading spirit. In April 1917 
Lenin and his fellow exiles returned to Russia. 
After the 1917 November revolution Lenin 
headed the new government and with intense 
energy consolidated the revolution, applying 
Marxist principles without dogmatism to the 
planning of Soviet social and industrial 
development. 

Leonardo da Vinci (14.52-1519). Italian painter, 
sculptor, architect, scientist, engineer, and 
musician. His creative power as an artist and 
scientist mark him as a supreme example of 
Renaissance genius. He went to Milan c 1482 
and worked for 10 years in the service of the 
powerful prince Ludovico Sforza. He was for a 
time with Cesare Borgia on his campaigns and 
died in exile as a pensioner of Francis I of 
France. Among hia works are the famous Last 
Supper, Mona Lisa, Madonna of the Rocks, and 
St John the Baptist . 

Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1910). Italian com- 
poser of opera whose Paglxacd was his one out- 
standing success. 

Leonidas was king of Sparta at the time of the in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes. 480 b.o., and led the 
defence of the Pass of Thermopylae, where he 
fell. 

Lermontov, MlkhaU Yurevlcb (1814-41). great 
Russian poet and novelist, exiled to the Cau- 
casus fbr the passionate, revolutionary poem 
addressed to Czar Nicholas I. written on the 
death of Pushkin. He has often been called the 
poet of the Caucasus, for the stem, mountainous 
country of hia youth and exile had a great 
influence on his poetry. His novel A Hero of 
Our Time was written while he was at St. Peters- 
burg in 1839. Lost his life in a duel. 

Le Sage. Alain Ren6 (1668-1747). author of the 
famous stories Oil Bias and Le Liable Boiteux, 
also a dramatist of note. 

Lesseps, Vicomte Ferdinand de (1805-94), an 
engineer of large ideas who, while Vice-Consul 
at Alexandria, conceived the plan of the Suez 
CTanal. which work was completed in 1869. He 
afterwards projected the original Panama 
C^nal, which failed. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (1729-81), a noted 
German critic and dramatic poet, whose most 
celebrated work was his Laokoon. 

Leverhuhne ol the Western Isles, 1st Viscount 
(1851-1925). Chairman and founder of the 
soapmaking firm of Lever Brothers. Port Sun- 
light. which later, by purchase and amal- 
gamation. increased in size and importance to 
become Unilever Ltd. He was for many years 
prominent as a business pioneer and man of 
affairs and one of the most practical exponents 
of the industrial partnership movement. 
Presented Lancaster House to the nation, the 
home of the London Museum. 

Leverrier, Urbaln Jean Joseph (1811-77). the 
French astronomer, co-discoverer with John 
Couch Adams of the planet Neptune. 

Lewis, Cecil Day, C.B.E.. M.A. (b. 1904), poet and 
critic. Prof, of Poetry, Oxford Unlv., 1951-6. 
Besides various poetical works has published 
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translations of The Georgies and The Aeneid of 
Virgil; also detective novels under pseudonym 
of Nicholas Blake. 

Lewis, Sinclair (1885-1961). an American author 
who secured his first great success in 1920 with 
his novel of provincial American life. Main 
Street. Babbitt, published two years later, 
ruthlessly satirised the 100 per cent, disciple of 
American Big Business, and added a new term. 
“ Babbitry," to the American language. 
Awarded the Nobel Pnze for literature. 1930. 

Llaquat All Khan (1895-1951). leader of the Mos- 
lem League (1946) and first Prime Minister of 
Pakistan after independence in 1947. Assassi- 
nated at Rawalpindi. 

Lldgett, Rev. Dr. John Scott, C.H.. M.A.. D.D. 
(1854-1953), founder of the Bermondsey Settle- 
ment (1891); Joint editor of the Contemporary 
Review, leader of Progressive Party on L.C C . 
1918-28; a former President of the National 
Free Church Council. 

Lie, Tjygve (b. 1896), Sec.-Gen. of the United 
Nations 1946-52. Formerly a leading Nor- 
wegian politician and Foreign Minister, 1941-46. 

Liebermann, Max (1847-1935), <]lerman impres- 
sionist painter. Among his finest pictures are 
The Flax Spinner, The Woman with Goats, and 
The Net'Menders. 

Li Hung Chang (1823-1901), an enlightened 
Chinese statesman and general, who by sheer 
ability rose from a humble position to be Chief 
Minister, and exercised almost supreme control 
for a number of years. 

Lllburne, John (1614-57). an English political 
agitator and pamphleteer, who became tho 
leader of the Levellers, the democratic party in 
the English Revolution. 

Linacre, Thomas (c 1460-1524). humanist scholar 
and physician, founder of the College of Physi- 
cians. Published translations of Galen's works. 

Lincoln, Abraham (1809-66), was a native of 
Kentucky; in early life he became a lawyer, 
and was returned to Congress in 1846 from 
Springfield, Illinois, and in 1861 was elected 
10th President of the United States, when he 
delivered his famous anti-slavery pronounce- 
ment, which led to the Civil War of 1861-65 
In 1864 he was re-elected, and in the following 
year was assassinated by John Wilkes Booth. 

Lind, Jenny (1820-87), a famous prima donna, 
" the Swedish nightingale " as she was called, 
who made a great sensation by her wonderful 
voice for some seasons In Europe, London and 
in America, from 1837 onward. 

Linnseus, Carl von Linn6 (1707-78). a tireless 
Swedish doctor and scientist who became one 
of the most distinguished of naturalists, and 
the founder of modem botany. His Systema 
Naturae was published in 1735, and other 
monumental works followed. First to expoimd 
the true principles for defining genera and 
species 

Lippi, Fra Filippo (1406-69), one of the great 
artists of the Italian quatrocento. whose frescoes 
can be seen in Prato Cathedral. His son 
Filippino (1467-1504) was equally gifted and 
executed many great works, including frescoes 
in the Carmine, Florence, and the altar-piece 
Virgin and Saints In the Uflflzl Gallery. 

Lippmanu, Gabriel (1845-1921) French physicist, 
whose more important work was in tho field 
of colour photography. His numerous inven- 
tions Include the capillary-electrometer, which 
bears his name, and many other delicate instru- 
ments. Awarded the Nobel Prize for Physics, 
1908. 

Lippmann, Walter (b. 1889), American Journalist, 
whose column in the New York Herald Tribune 
has a wide influence. 

Lipton, Sir Thomas Johnstone, Bt.. K.C.V.O. (1850- 
1931). after an adventurous early career in 
America, started shopkeeping in his native 
Glasgow, and in course of a few years became 
the largest shopkeeper in the world. Was re- 
nowned for his charities, and hJs attempts to 
win the America’s Yachting Chip. 

Lister, Lord, P.C., O.M., F.R.S. (1827-1912). 
achieved renown for his discovery of the anti- 
septic treatment which has accomplished so 
much on behalf of surgery. Pres, of Royal 
Socy. 1895-1900: and of British Assn. 1896. 

Liszt, Franz (1811-86). Hungarian pianist and 
composer, whose brilliant playing astonished 
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and delighted Europe and rather overshadowed 
hlfl importance as a composer. He originated 
the symphonic poem. His daughter Coslma 
married Wagner. 

Utvlnov, Maxim Maximovich (1870-1952) ^ Russian 
diplomat and statesman; Soviet Diplomatic 
Agent to Great Britain. 1917, (JommL«isar for 
Foreign Affairs, 1929—39; Soviet Ambassador to 
United States. 1941-43. 

Livingstone, Dr. David (1813-73). the great 
Scottish explorer and mlasionary. whose dis- 
coveries in Africa Included the course of the 
Zambesi, the Victoria Fails, and Lake Nyasa. 

He opened up Central Africa to the influences of 
Christianity, and stirred the public conscience 
to the horrors of the Slave Trade In 1871 
considerable apprehension was felt in regard to 
his fate, but he wjia discovered by 11. M. Stanley 
at UJUi near Lake Tanganyika 

Lloyd, Marie (1870-1922). English music-hall 
artist and genius of Cockney comedy. 

Lloyd George ol Dwyfor, Earl, O.M. (1863-1946). 
Chairman of the Liberal Party. 1924-31. Prime 
Minister. 1916-22 M.P for Caernarvon. 1800- 
1944. As a War Premier he displayed activity, 
resourcefulness, and driving power, which 
proved a tremendous influence In bringing about 
the defeat of Germany; and at the Peace Con- 
ference. in conjunction with Clemenceau and 
President Wilson, he was a master spirit. His 
daughter Lady Megan Lloyd George who was 
Liberal M.P. for Anglesey from 1920 to 1951 
joined the Labour Party in 1956. 

Locke, John (1032-1704), one of the great Enghah 
liberal philosophers and founder of empiricism 
the doctrine that all knowledge is derived from 
experience. His chief work in theoretical 
philosophy. Essay Concerning Human Undet- 
standing, was written just before the revolution 
of 1688 and published In 1690 Other writings 
include: Leit^s on Toleration. Treatises on 
Government, and EducaUon. 

Loinbroao, Cesare, M.D. (1830-1909), famous 
Italian crlmlnoIogLst; In 1889 published his 
monumental work Uuomo delinguente, m which 
he put forward the theory that there was r 
definite criminal type which could be di-stin- 
gulshed from the normal type, both anatomic- 
ally and psychologically. He did much by his 
writings to hasten prison reform. 

Lomonosov, Mlicholl Vasilyevich (1711-65), Rus- 
sian poet, philosopher, and scientist, closely 
associated with the foundation of Moscow 
University in the reign of the Empress 
Elizabeth. 

London, John Griffith Jack ”) (1870-1916), an 
American novelist who led an adventurous life 
and wrote many popular novels and stirring 
books of adventure. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807-82), an 
American poet who produced a number of 
volumes of poetry of great purity of thought 
and beauty of language. Author of Hiawatha 

Lonsdale, Dame Kathleen, D 15 E . F.RS. (b 
1003). Professor of Chemistry and head of the 
Dept, of Crystallography, Univ. College. Univ 
of London. Her publications include X-Rays 
and Crystals, International Tables for X-Ray 
Crystallography, and Removing the Causes of 
War, 

Lonsdale, 6th Earl ol, K G.. G C V.O (1857-1944), 
was a well-known sportsman whose special in- 
terests were horse- racing, hunting and boxing, 
the Ixinsdale belts having been founded by him 

Lopede Vega Carplo, F61lx (1662-1635). founder of 
the Spanish drama, and one of the great figures 
of Spanish literature. He was one of the most 
proliflc of writers, his dramatic productions 
alone numbering 1600 plays, of which some 450 
survive. 

Louis DC. (1214-70). St. Louis, king of France, 
crusader, and peace-maker, fulfilled the medieval 
ideal of the knightly king. Memoirs by the Sire 
de Joinville. 

Louis XIV. (1038-1716). ruled France as absolute 
monarch after Mazarln’s death in 1601, having 
^me to the throne at the age of 5. Asserted 
French supremacy but had to face coalition of 
European powers (Ijeague of Augsburg and the 
Grand Alliance). The war of the Spanish 
succession and his own extravagance exhausted 
^ance. Revoked Edict of Nantes (1685). 

The magnlfloent palace at Versailles is a fitting 
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monument to one who ooosidered hlmBelf the 
most powerful monarch In Christendom. 

Louis XV (1710-74), French king during whose 
reign France was involved in the war of the 
Austrian succession, and the Seven Years war 
winch resulted In the loss of Canada. India, and 
Senegal to England. Among his mistresses 
were the celebrated Mme de Pompadour and 
Mme du Barry 

Louis XVI. (1754-93). king of France whose his- 
tory la the history of the French Revolution. 
Dominated by his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
faced with court Intrigue, the cost of French 
Interveutlon In tlie war of American Indepen- 
dence and the ruin of France’s credit, the 
French Revolution began with the calling of the 
States-Geueral In 1789 Executed 21 January 
1793 

Louis. Joe (b. 1914). world's heavyweight boxing 
champion. EstablLshed a record by success- 
fully defending his title twenty-four times in the 
years 1937-48. Retired from the ring in 1949. 

Low, Archibald Montgomery, D.Sc (1888-1966), a 
distinguished British scientist who had many 
Inventions to hia credit connected with wireless, 
television, coal and petro) engines, anti-aircraft 
and anti-tank rocket apparatus. 

Low, David Alexander Cecil (b. 1891). the well- 
known cartoonist, creator of Colonel Blimp. 
Joined the Manchester Guardian In 1063. 
having previously been on the staffs of the 
Daily Herald and Evening Standard 

Lowell, James Russell (1819-91). an American 
writer anrl poet of singular power and humour. 

Loyola, St. Ignatius (1491-1556). was the founder 
of the order of Jesuits. 

Lucretius (Titus Lucretius Cams) (99-65 b c.). great 
Roman poet of antiquity, whose life-work was 
the poem On Nature {De rerum natura) in six 
books, the first two of which set out the atomic 
theory of matter os understood by Epicurus. 

Ludendorl, General Erich von (1865-1937). was 
(’hlef of Staff, and shared with Uindenburg 
the military leadersiilp of Geraiany during the 
Great War Largely responsible for the victory 
of Tannenberg and the succeasea of 1915. 

Lugard, Frederick, Lord (18.58-1945), British 
colonial administrator, a man of abounding 
energy, initiative, tact and firmness, and pos- 
sessing considerable military abilities. Helped 
to build up the British dominions In tropical 
Africa (Nyasaland, Uganda. Nigeria) and to 
establish the principles of British African ad- 
ministration. notably tlie system of " indirect 
rule ” through native rulers. In 1922 published 
the Dual Mandate in Troiical Africa, which set 
out the thesis that Europe is in Africa for the 
reciprocal benellt of her own mdustrial classes 
and the native races 

Luther, Martin (1483-1646), leader of the Protes- 
tant Reformation In Germany, entered the 
order of Austin Friars in 1605. ordained priest 
in 1507, taught at Wlttenbiirg university and 
preached in the town church Until 1517 he 
was an orthodox Roman Catholic His first idea 
of revolt occurred when he saw indulgences being 
sold, a practice which he openly condemned. 
For this he was excommunicated, and summoned 
before the Diet at Worms, where he made a 
memorable defence. He then separated himself 
from the Roman Catholics, and began to preach 
the Reformed Religion, his doctrine being formu- 
lated In the confession of Augsburg. He lived 
to SCO the principles of the Reformation widely 
established. {See Lutheranism, Section J.) 

Luthull, Albert (b 1899), ex-Zulu chief, former 
Pr^. of the now banned African National 
Congress, w ho has upheld non-violence in face of 
cruel laws against his people in S. Africa. Nobel 
Peace l*rize. 1900; Rector Glasgow Univ., 1962. 

Lutvens, Sir Edwin Landseer, O.M. (1869-1944). 
English architect; designed and restored 
many country houses and castles (e g., Lindis- 
farne). architect Hampstead garden suburb. 
1908, Other works Include the Cenotaph in 
I.ondon, city plan and viceroy’s house. New 
Delhi, British Embassy. Washington. Liver- 
pool R C. cathedral. Pres. Royal Academy, 
1938-43 

Lysenko, Trofim (b. 1898), Russian biologist 
whose concept of genetics, that environmental 
experiences can change heredity, though dis- 
credited in sdentillc circles outside the U.S.S.R.. 
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wafi accepted there as an official dogma until 
1053. 

Lytton. Edward George Earle Bulwer. 1st Baron, 
P.C.. G.C.M.G. (1803-73), a prollllc novelist and 
dramatist, whose romantic stories made him 
famous, and Included Pelham, The Last Days of 
Pomveii, and The Caxtons. 

Lytton, Sir Henry Allred (1867-1936), was a noted 
British actor who scored many successes, chiefly 
playing Gilbert and Sullivan roles 

M 

Macadam. John Loudon (1750-1830), Scottish 
engineer who invented the process of road- 
repalrlng which bears his name. 

MacArthur, General Douglas, lion. G.C.B , D.3.C., 
D.C.M. (b. 1880), American soldier famous for 
his gallant defence of the Philippines against 
the Japanese in 1941-42. Relieved of his 
commands In the Far East during the Korean 
campaign by President Truman in April 1951. 

Macaulay, Rose, D B.E. (1881-1958), an English 
authoress and literary critic. Among her liter- 
ary successes are Potter ism. Dangerous Ages. 
Told by an Idiot, Orphan Island and other novels 
noted for their keen satirical wit and devastating 
exposure of the follies of her time. 

Macaulay, Thomas Bablngton, Lord (1800-59). the 
most brilliant historian of the Victorian era. 
His fame was assured by his Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, and his History did more than 
conhrm it. He was a son of Zachary Macaulay 
(1768-1838). the anti-slavery agitator, and sat 
in Parliament os member for Calue for some 
years, also serving for five years as a member of 
the Supreme Council of Calcutta On his home- 
coming, he again entered Parliament as member 
for Edinburgh, and gained a new celebrity by 
his speeches. He at different times filled the 
offlees of Paymaster-General and Secretary for 
War. Both Lord Macaulay and his father lie 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Macbeth, according to Holinshed’s Chronicle, was 
the usurping Scottish king who succeeded 
Duncan, whom he murdered. Macbeth was 
slain by Duncan’s son Malcolm in 1050, after a 
reign of seventeen years. His history forms the 
subject of Shakespeare’s celebrated tragedy. 

MacCarthy, Sir Desmond, F.K.S I , Hon. D Litt . 
Hon. LL.D. (1877-1952), journalist and critic 
who became dramatic critic to The Speaker. 
1904, and The New Statesman, 1913, where he 
soon made a reputation both for the substance 
and style of his writings. He edited The New 
Quarterly, 1907-10 and later Life and IMters. 
Latterly was literary critic to The Sunday Times. 

MacCarthy, Justin (1830-1912), Irish politician, 
novelist, and historian, from 1879 to 1890 was 
a prominent member of the Irish Party in 
Parliament, succeeding Mr. Parnell in 1890 in 
the leadership of the party. 

McCormack, (Count) John (1884-1945), was the 
world famous Irish tenor who became a 
naturalised Amencan citizen in 1919; received 
a Papal peerage as Count from Plus XI in 1928. 

Macdonald, Flora (1722-90), Scottish Jacobite 
heroine who saved the life of Prince Charles 
Edward after the defeat at Culloden Moor in 
1746. 

Macdonald, Sir John Alexander (1815-91), Cana- 
dian statesman of great vigour and imagination 
who became the first Prime Minister of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

MacDonald, Rt. Hon. James Ramsay (1860-1037), 
Prime Minister in the first two Labour Govern- 
ments, 1924, 1929-31, and in a Coalition Govern- 
ment dominated by Conservatives, 1931-35. 
His son. Malcolm (b. 1901). has been Dom Sec , 
High Comm, m Canada. Gov -Geii. of Malaya, 
Comm.-Gen. for S.E. Asia, High Comm, in 
Delhi, 1966-60, and is serving as Gov. of Kenya, 
1962- . 

McDougaU, William. F.K.S. (1871-1038), British 
psychologist. Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University 1920-27, and Duke Univer- 
sity, North Carolina 1927-38. His Introduction 
to Social Psychology (1908) achieved inter- 
national reputation. 

Machlavelll, Nlccolo (1460-1527), Florentine 
diplomat, the first social scientist and theorist of 
the modem state, whose famous book The 
Prince, written in 1613, is concerned with the 
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reality of politics. He believed that the end 
justifies the means. 

Mackail, Prol. John William, O.M. (1859-1945). 
British classical scholar. Prof, of Poetry at 
Oxford. 1906-11, and translator of the Odyssey. 
McKell, Sir William John, GC.MG.. K C. (b. 
1891). Gov. -Gen. of Australia 1947-52. 
Previously engaged m Australian politics. 

Mackenzie. Sir (Edward Montague) Compton. 
O B E. (1). 1883). British novelist; literary critic 
to the Daily Mail, 1931-35; Hector of Glasgow 
Univ., 1931-34. 

Macmillan, Rt. Hon. Harold, M.C., M.P (b. 1894). 
succeeded Sir Anthony Eden as Prime Minister 
In Jan. 1957. First entered Parliament in 1924 
as M P. for Stockton-on-Tees. He has repre- 
sented Bromley, Kent, since 1945 and has served 
as Minister of Housing and Local Goveniiuent. 
Min of Defence, Foreign Sec., Chancellor of the 
Exchequer He is a member of the well-known 
publishing family. Chanc. Oxford University, 
I960, 

McMillan, Margaret, C.H . C.B E. (d 1931), Scots- 
woman, horn in America who with her sister 
Rachel was a pioneer of child welfare work. 
Founder of open-air nursery schools The 
Rachel McMillan nursery school at Deptford is 
a memorial to her work. 

McNaughton, Gen. Hon. Andrew George Latta, 
C.H.. DSO (b 1887), Canadian soldier, poli- 
tician, electrical engineer, and representative 
on the U N Atomic Energy Commission 

Macready, William Charles (1793-1873). was the 
outstanding tragic actor of his time and was 
extremely successful in Shakespearian and 
other rdles 

Maeterlinck, Count Maurice (1862-1949), Belgian 
man of letters whose plays Include La Princesse 
Maleine, PelUasetMdisande,nnd L’Oiseau Bleu 
Well known for his work on bees and ants, 

Magellan, Ferdinand (c. 1480-1521), a famous Por- 
tuguese navigator, and commander of the first 
expedition (1519) to sail round the world. 

Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911), Austrian composer 
and conductor; a writer of symphonies and 
songs, a classical romantic, much influenced bv 
Anton Bruckner and Wagner. He completed 
nine symphonies (some with voices), and ex- 
amples of Ills work in song-cycle form are Das 
klagende Tned, Kindertotenlieder, and Das Lied 
von der Erde (for solo voices and orchestra). 
From 1907 until his death he conducted a series 
of concerts in America 

Malntenon, Franpoise d’Aublgne, Marquise de 
(1635-1719), after being the wife of the poet 
Scarron, drifted into Court circles, and so fasci- 
nated Louis XIV. that he ultimately married 
her. At his death she retired to a convent. 

Makarlos HI, Archbishop (b 1013), Cypriot 
ecxjlesiastic and national leader Deported bv 
British to Seychelles. 1956-57. Pres of Kep of 
Cyprus since independence, Aug 16. 1960 

Malibran, Mane F6livlt6 (1808-30), was one of the 
most famous operatic singers of her time. 

Malik, Yakov Alexandrovich (b 1906), Soviet 
diplomat who has been Deputv Min of Foreign 
Affairs, Permanent Rep of U S S R to U N , 
1948-52, and Soviet Ambassador to Great 
Britain, 1953-60. 

Malory, Sir Thomas (c. 1430-70). compiled the 
Morte d' Arthur, which was printed by Cnxton 
m 1486, and relates the story of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table. 

Malraux, Andr6 (b 1895), French novelist whose 
works Include La Condition hummne (Man's 
Fate), L’Espoir (Man’s Hope), and Psychologie 
de Vart (translated Into 2 vols , Museum wdhout 
Walls and The Creative Act). 

Maltbus, Thomas Robert, F.R S. (1766-1834). 
an English clergyman and political economist 
who in his essay on The Principle of Population 
proposed to limit the increase of population by 
discouraging marriage and otherwise. 

Malvern, 1st Viscount. Godfrey Martin Huggins, 
C.H., K.C.M.O.. F.R.C.S. (b. 1893), Prime Mm. 
of S. Rhodesia, 1933-63 and of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 1953-60. 

Manet, Edouard (1832-83), French Impressionist 
painter, whose pictures Olympia and Lola de 
Valence have been acclaimed masterpieces. 

Mann, Thomas (1875-1955), German writer who 
won immediate world recognition at the age of 
25 with his novel Buddenbrooks. His liberal 
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humanistic outlook had developed sufhcientlF 
b7 1030 for him unerringly to expose the nature 
of National Socialism. He left Germany in 
1033 to live in Switzerland and then settled in 
the Umted States. Awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1929; E. and W. Germany 
combined to honour him with the Goethe Prize 
in 1943. Ills best-known works, apart from 
many volumes of essays, stories, and shorter 
novels, are The Magic Mountain (1924). the 
Joseph tetralogy (1935-43), Dr. Famtus (1947) 
and Felix Krull (1954). 

Mann, Tom ( 1 350-1 94 1^ was a prominent British 
Labour leader for more than 50 years. 

Manning. Henry Edward. Cardinal (1808-02). 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 1875-02. 
was a prominent Anglican Churchman up to 
1851, when he Joined the Church of Home. 

Mansfield, Katherine (1890-1023), short-story 
writer, born in Wellington. New Zealand, whose 
work was strongly influenced by the short stories 
of Chekov. Her second husband was John 
Middleton Murry, author and literary critic. 

Manson, Sir Patrick, G.C M G , M.D.. F 11 3 
(1844-1922). an eminent physician who special- 
ised in parasitology and became physician and 
medical adviser to the Colonial Office He was 
the first to formulate the hypothesis that the 
malarial parasite was transmitted by the 
mosquito. The Joint work of Sir Patrick 
Manson and Sir Ronald Rosa rendered habitable 
vast areas of the earth hitherto closed. 

Manuzlo, Aldo Pio (1450?-1515). Italian printer, 
founder of the Aldlno press in Vemce, winch for 
just over a century issued books famed for their 
beautiful typo and bindings. 

Manzonl, Alessandro Franceso Tomaso Antonio 
(1785-1873), Italian writer, whose romantic 
novel / Promessi Sposi The Betrothed ”) is 
generally regarded as the most important work 
m Italian literature after "The Divine <’omedy.” 

Mao Tse-tung (b 1893), great leader of the Chinese 
people. Chalnnan of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party since 1936 and 
Chairman (equivalent to President) of the 
People’s Repubhc of China from 1949 (when it 
was first established following the military defeat 
of the Nationalist forces) until the end of 1058 
when the duties of President were relinquished 

Marat, Jean Paul (1743-93), one of the leading 
actors in the French Reign of Terror Killed 
by Charlotte Corday. 

Marconi, OugUelmo Marchess (1874-1937). Italian 
electrical engineer celebrated for his develop- 
ment of wireless telegraphy. With a home- 
made apparatus he sent long-wave signals over 
a distance of 1 mile in 1895 He came to Eng- 
land in 1890 and established the Marc«)ni Com- 
pany in 1897. Succeeded on Dec 12, 1901 in 
transmitting and receiving transatlantic signals. 
Awarded Nobel Prize for Physics. 1909. The 
King of Italy made him a marquis in 1929. 

Marco Polo. {See Polo, Marco.) 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121-180), the greatest 
of Roman emperors and a disciple of the stoics 

Maria Theresa (1717-80). Archduchess of Austria. 
Queen of Bohemia and Hungary, a woman of 
remarkable strength of character and ability, 
succeeded her father Charles VI.. os monarch of 
the Hapsburg domimons. She was an en- 
lightened ruler and has been called a “ bene- 
volent despot." 

Marie Antoinette Josephe Jeanne (1755-93) was 
daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa and the 
Emperor Francis I. of Austria, and became wife 
of Louis XVI. of France. She entered with 
spirit into the gaiety of French Court life, and 
drew down upon herself much popular hatred m 
consequence. In the terrible events which 
followed the outbreak of the Revolution she w'as 
one of the chief sufferers, but bore her fate with 
dignity and resignation, and met her death on 
the scaffold with unflinching courage. 

Marie Louise (1791-1847), daughter of Francis I. 
of Austria, became wife of Napoleon In 1310. 
and bore him a son. (See Napoleon II.) 

Marius, Caius (c. 155-86 b.c.). the famous Roman 
general of humble birth who became tribune 
(119 B.O.). praetor (115 b.o ). propraetor in 
Spain (114 bo) and was seven times consul. 
Married an aunt of Julius Caesar. 

Mark Antony. (See Antonius, Marcus.) 

Marlborough. John Churchill. 1st Duke ol (1050- 
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1722). brilliant soldier, the victor of Blenheim, 
Ramiilies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. Married 
to Queen Anne's favourite. Sarah Jennings. 

Marlowe, Christopher (1504-93), one of the great- 
est of the Elizabethan dramatists. His princi- 
pal plays are Dr, Faustus. Tamburlaine the 
Great, Edward II.. and The Jew of Malta. He 
was killed in a tavern brawl at Deptford. 
Marryat, Captain Frederick (1702-1848), an exceed- 
ingly popular writer of sea stories. Author of 
Peter Simple, The King's Own, Jacob Faithful, 
and The Children of the New Forest. 

Marshall, Qeneral George Catlett (1880-1959), 
American soldier and statesman; Chlet of Staff 
ofU S Army, 1939-45. Initiated the Amerlcau 
offer of aid to Europe, which led to the European 
Recovery Programme. Awarded Nobel Peace 
Prize. 1953. 

Martial (Marcus Valerius Martialls) (a.d. c. 40-a d. 
c. 104) was born at Bilbills in Spain, but spent 
the greater part of his life m Rome, where he ac- 
quired much fame as a poet and epigrammatist. 

Marvell, Andrew (1620-78), English poet, satirist 
and diplomatist, friend of Milton, who was best 
knowu for his many prose satires and lampoons. 

Marx, Heinrich Karl (1818-83), German philo- 
sopher and socialist and lifelong partner and 
friend of Engels with whom he collaborated in 
writing many important works on socialism and 
in developing his theories of dialectical mater- 
ialism After being expelled from the conti- 
nent he settled in London where he wrote his 
monumental work Das Kapital. Communism 
18 based on the teachings of Marx. 

Mary I. (1516-58), <laughter of Henry VIIT. and 
Catherine of Aragon. Was Queen of England 
from 1553 to her death She was a strenuous 
Roman Catholic, and entirely reversed the 
religious order of things during her brief reign, 
persecuting, unpn.somng. and burning at the 
stake many of the Protestant reformers, nearly 
three hundred persons lieing put to death as 
heretics She married Philip of Spain in 1554. 

Mary II. (1662-94), daughter of Janies II. Came 
to the English throne in 1689, havmg been 
married to her cousin, William of (Grange, 
eleven years previously. After a.«i8entlng to 
the " Declaration of Rights," they reigned 
jointly until her demise. 

Mary. H.M. Queen, K G . K T . G.C.V O. (1867- 
1953). Queen (Jonsort of George V 

Mary, Queen ol Scots (1542-87), daughter of 
James V of Scotland, married to the Dauphin 
of France at sixteen years of age. On the death 
of her husband in 1 560 she returned to Scotland, 
and for a time was the acknowledged Queen of 
the Scots In 1565 she married Lord Darnley. 
who a year later was murdered and Mary 
married Bothwell. The Scottish nobles rebelled 
against Mary, and she was made prisoner and 
conftned in I<och Leven Castle, compelled to 
abandon Bothwell and to sign an Act of Abdica- 
tion m favour of her son She escaped to Eng- 
land, sought the protection of Elizabeth, and 
was imprisoned for nineteen years in various 
castles, and ultimately beheaded on a charge of 
conspiracy She was burled in Peterborough 
Cathedral but after her son James I. of England 
ascended the throne her remains were removed 
to Westminster Abbey. 

Masaryk, Jan Qarriguo (1886-1948). son of Thomas 
Masarvk Served as Czech Minister in Ix^ndon, 
1925-38 and as Foreign Secretary. 1940-48. His 
sudden and tragic death removed a cultured and 
lovable citizen of the world 

Masaryk, Thomas Garrlgue (1850-1937). Czech 
philosopher and statesman; founder and first 
President of ('’zechoslovakia, 1918-35. 

Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945), Italian composer, 
whose brilliant one-act opera Cavalleria Hush- 
cana produced in 1890 brought him sudden 
celebnty. None of his later operas was as 
sijccc^sTiil 

Masefield, John Edward, O M.. C.L. (b. 1878). 
English poet laureate (since 1930), playwright, 
and novelist. Most popular among his poems 
are the Salt-Water Ballads, Reynard the Fox, and 
R} 0 ht Royal. 

Maskelyiio, John Nevil (1839-1917), famous illus- 
ionist who exposed the mysteries of the Daven- 
port spiritualistic quacks. 

Mason, Alfred Edward Woodley (1865-1948). an 
English novelist, author of many popular 
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etorles of adyenture including The Four 
Feathers and Fire Over England. 

Massenet, Jules EnxUe Frdd6rlo (1842-1012). 
French composer whose melodious compositions 
Inciude songs, orchestral suites, oratorios, and 
23 operas, among them Manon and Thais. 

Massine, Leonide (b. 1896). a famous Russian 
dancer who was for some 7 ear 8 Ballet Master 
at the Roxy Theatre. New York. Among his 
more famous ballets are The Good Humoured 
Ladies, Boutique Fantasque, Pas d'Acxcr. Les 
Malelots, Le Beau Danube and Les Prisagss. 

Blasters, Edgar Lee (1869-1050). American poet 
who occupies a permanent place In American 
literature br the publication in 1015 of his 
Silver Spoon Anthology . a hundred poems re- 
lating the real character as opposed to the 
eulogistic inscriptions on their tombstones of 
the dead in a typical American township. 

Blatlsse, Henri (1869-1954). French painter, the 
foremost member of a group known as les 
Fauves. His work is remarkable for its use 
of pure and brilliant colour and its reliance 
on colour variations to express form and relief. 

Matsys or Metzys. Qulntln (1406-1530). a distin- 
guished Flemish painter, who was originally a 
blacksmith He excelled in Scriptural subjects. 

Maugham,! William) Somerset. O.U . C L. (b. 1874). 
British novelist, playwright, and short-story 
writer. Born in Paris, he quail lied as a doctor, 
but soon abandoned medicine for literature, 
achieving a great success with his first novel in 
1897. Liza of Lambeth, a study of slum life. He 
has travelled widely which has given him a, deep 
insight into human nature As a playwright 
be has been equally successful. His last work 
Points of View was published in 1958. 

Maupassant, Henri Rend Albert Ouy de (1850-93). 
the famous French author and writer of short 
stories, was a friend of Flaubert. Zola, and 
Daurlet. He was the greatest of all European 
short-story writers, standing alone in grace, 
wit and epigram. 

BSauriac, Francois (b. 1885), French novelist 
whose works are regarded as among the chief 
literary productions of to-day. In addition to a 
long series of novels he has written many critical 
works and essays. Leader-writer for Figaro: 
Nobel Prizewinner, 1952. 

Maurols, Andr6, K.B.E. (b. 1835), French bio- 
grapher, novelist and essayist who has written 
lives of Shelley, Disraeli, Byron. Voltaire, Flem- 
ing. and others 

Maxim. Sir Hiram Stevens (1940-1916). the inven- 
tor of the famous automatic quick-firing gun. 

Haxton, James (1885-1946), was a prominent 
Socialist politician; M.P. for the Bridgeton 
Dlvn. of Glasgow. 1926-46. Chairman of 
I.L.P. 1926-31 and 1934-39. 

Maxwell, James Clerk (1831-79). Scottish physicist 
who wrote his first scientific paper at the age 
of 15. Was Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Aberdeen, 1856. and for eight years held the 
Bame post at King’s College. London. 1860-68, 

In 1871 he became the first holder of the new 
Professorship of Experimental Pliyslcs at Cam- 
bridge University His best-known work is 
his treatise on electricity and magnetism, pub- 
lished in 1873. He made the discovery that 
founded the electro-magnetic theory of light, 
and to his electrical researches the advent of 
wireless Is due. 

Mazarin, Jules (1602-61). an Italian Cardinal who 
became chief Minister of State under Louis 
XIV., and was for a number of years the prac- 
tical ruler of France He succeeded Richelieu 

Mazeppa-Koledinsky, Ivan Stepanovich (1644- 
1709). the hero of Byron's poem, was a real 
personage, and a Pole, and was tied naked on 
the back of a wild horse, and so sent out across 
the Russian desert, for an intrigue with a noble's 
wife. He was liberated by Cossacks and after- 
wards attained an honourable position. 

Mazzlol, Giuseppe (1805-72), an Italian patriot, 
who. in his endeavours to secure the indepen- 
dence of Ital^, Incurred the disfavour of the 
authorities, and was compelled to leave the 
country. He started a newspaper called Young 
Italy at Marseilles, and in 1837 came to London, 
and kept up his attacks upon existing govern- 
ments. In 1848 he was back in Rome and was 
elected dictator of the Roman Republic. He 
was Qut allowed to hold this position long, how- 
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ever, for the French occupied Rome and Mazzlnl 
was driven to England again. The unification 
of Italy was accomplished in other ways than 
those advocated by Mazzini. but he lived to see 
Victor Emmanuel King of United Italy 

Medici, the famous Florentine family who com- 
bined the career of merchants and bankers with 
the exercise of political power and patronage of 
the arts. Coslmo the Elder ( 1389-1464) was for 
over thirty years the virtual ruler of Florence. 
He was wealthy, cultivated, liberal, and a con- 
summate statesman. His illustrious grandson. 
Lorenzo the Magnificent (1449-92), poet, friend 
of artists and scholars, governed the state in 
great munificence. His grandson, Tjorenzo, was 
the father of Catherine de' Medici. Queen of 
France (q.v ). Then the family had some 
reverses until Cosinio (1519-74), one of the most 
able rulers of the 16th cent., became Duke of 
Florence and then Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
which title the Medlcis held imtil 1737. 

Mehnl. ECienno Nlcsias (1763-1817), French 
operatic composer. Joseph being considered his 
masterpiece. In his early years much infiuenced 
by Gluck 

Melanchthon, Philip (1497-1560), German scholar 
and humanist wlio assisted Luther and wrote 
Loci cfymmunes, the first greiit P'-oteatant work 
on the principles of the Reformation. 

Melba, Dame Nellie, G.B E. (1861-1931). the cele- 
brated Australian soprano, b. in Richmond 
(Victoria), who ma<ie her operatic d^but in 
Brussels in 1887. 

Melbourne, 2nd Viscount (1779-1848). Queen Vic- 
toria’s first premier, holding office over six 
years, and identified with many Important 
Liberal measures 

Mendel, Gregor Johann (1822-84), Austrian 
botanist. Alter Jolmng the Augustlnlan order, 
he moved to the monastery at Brfinn where ho 
afterwards became Abbot and t-ught natural 
history In the school there. His main Interest, 
however, was the study of inheritance, and hla 
elaborate observations of the common garden 
pea resulted In the famous law of heredity 
which to-day bears his name. His hypothesis 
was published in 1860 but no attention was 
given to it until 1000. 

Mendeleyev, Dmitry Ivanovich (1834-1907), 
Ru5isian chemist who made important contribu- 
tions to physical chemistry and general chemical 
theory. First to discover the critical tempera- 
tures and h>rmulated the Periodic Law of atomic 
weights Element 101 Is named alter him 

Mendelssobn-Bartholdy. (Jacob Ladwlg) Felix 
(1809-47), German composer, grandson of 
Moees Mendelssohn, the philosopher. He 
belongs with Chopin and Schumann to the early 
19th century clasRic-romantic school, and his 
music has a delightful delicacy and melodic 
beauty He was conductor of the famoii.s 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig for a time and 
often visited England. Frequently performed 
are his overtures A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and The Hebrides (or FingaVs Cave), written in 
his youth, two oratorios Sf. Paul and Eliiah, the 
violin concerto in E minor, the piano works 
Variations Serieuses and Songs without Words, 
and the Scotch and Italian symphonies. The 
name Bartholdy was added to the surname when 
his father abandoned Jewry. 

Mendfes-France, Pierre, LL.D (b 1907), French 
statesman. Hla skilful diplomacy and energy 
helped to solve the many problems that faced 
his country when he took office as Prime Minis- 
ter in June 1954. His government was over- 
thrown on his Algerian policy in Feb. 1965. 
Leader of the Radical Party minority which did 
not support the de Gaulle constitution. De- 
feated in General Election Nov. 1958. 

Menuhin, Yehudi (b 1916), violin virtuoso, one of 
the greatest musical prodigies of the 20th 
century. Bom In New York of Jewish paren- 
tage; made hla first London appearance La the 
Ban Francisco Orchestra. 1929. 

Menzies. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Gordon, K.T.. C.H., 
Q.C. (b. 1894). Australian Liberal leader: Prime 
Minister. 1939-41 and since 1949. 

Mercator, Gerhardns (1512-94), the Flemish geo- 
grapher who invented a celestial and a terres- 
trial globe, by which he Introduced his famoua 
projection. In which meridians and parallels of 
latitude cross each other at right angles, both 
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being Indicated by straight lines. This gTeatl7 
slniplihed navigation. 

Meredith, George, O.M. (1828-1009), novelist and 
poet, " the Grand old Man of English letters." 
His works are rich in imagery, poetry, wit, and 
characterisation, and as a delineator of woman- 
hood he is unsurpassed. Among his great 
novels are Ordeal of Richard Feverel, Evan 
Hamnoton, Rhoda Flemmo, The Eoout. Diana 
of the Crosiwavs, and The Amazing Marriage. 

Mesmer, Friedrich Anton (1733-1815). was a 
German doctor who founded the system of 
mesmerism or animal magnetism. 

Mestrovic, Ivan (1883-1962), a Dalmatian sculptor, 
recognised as one of the leading European 
sculptors of his day. Tlie Tate Gallery and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum have examples of 
his work. 

Metastaslo, Pietro (1698-1782), the celebrated 
Italian librettist who provided texts for such 
composers as Gluck, nandel, Haydn, and 
Mozart. He lived In Vienna as court poet and 
his real name was Pietro Bonaventura Trapassl. 

Metchnikov, Ilya (1845-1910), an eminent Russian 
biologist; Nobel Prize for Medicine, 1908. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864), was bom in 
Gennany. but spent most of his life in Pans, 
where he produced all his great operas, which 
include Robert le Diable, Lea Huguenola. and 
L' Africatne. 

Meynell, Alice (1849-1922), English poet and 
essayist, wife of WiJired MeynelJ (1852-1948). 
editor of the Catholic paper Merry England 

Michelangelo (Mlchelagnlolo Buonarroti) (1475- 
1664). the renowned Italian painter, sculptor, 
architect and poet, wh^iee genius was such a 
power in beautifying the churches of Home and 
Florence Was the last and In some respects 
the greatest of the Italian sculptors, while his 
large paintings, particularly The Last Judg- 
ment, in the Sistlne Chapel, are no leas famous 

Michelet. JuJes (1798-1874), a noted French 
historian and author. 

Michelson, Albert Abraham (1852-1931). American 
physicist, bom in Poland. Designer of an inter- 
ferometer for estimating the diameters of stars. 
Collalioraied with E W Morley in the il/icM«on- 
Morley experiment to measure the velocity of 
the earth through the " ether " which led to the 
conclusion that the ether is non-existent and had 
great value for Einstein’s theory of relativity 
Was the flrst American scientist to win the 
Nobel prize for Physics, 1907. in which year he 
was also awarded the Copley Medal. 

Mlddewlcz. Adam (1798-1855), greatest Polish 
poet and revolutionary. Chief works The 
Anceaiora, Pan Tadeuaz. 

Mill, John Stuart (1800-73), achieved high repu- 
tation by his numerous works on philosophical 
questions. He was an ardent liberal and 
leader of the utilitarian school of philosophy. 
Radical M.P for Westminster. 1805-08. died in 
Avignon. His chief works are Principles of 
Political Economy, System of Logic, On Liberty. 

Millais, Sir John Everett, Bt.. P R.A (1829-96). 
was at one time the most prominent of the 
English Pre-Raphaelites, but soon cast himself 
free from their mannerisms, and began the pro- 
duction of a long series of famous pictures 
Among his numerous works we have room to 
mention only The Eve of St. Agnes, Autumn 
Leaves, The Order of Release, Ejffie Deans, Chill 
October, and Bubbles. 

Millet, Jean Francois (1814-75), one of the greatest 
of French painters of pastoral subjects, his 
celebrated work The Angelas Is universally 
known by its numerous reproductions 

Millikan. Robert Andrews (1868-1953). American 
physicist who Is world famous for his researches 
on electrons, and for discovering the cosmic 
rays. Professor of Physics at Chicago Uni- 
versity 1910-21, and Director of the Norman 
Bridge Laboratory of Physics at Pasadena, 
California 1921-46. Awarded Nobel Prue for 
Physics. 1923. 

Milne, Alan Alexander (b. 1882). English humorist, 
poet, and playwright who has written much 
dellghtfid verse and stories for children. 

Milner. Alfred. Viscount (1864-1925), imperial 
statesman, who served In South Africa from 
1897 to 1905 and had great influence on the 
history of that country. Was Secretary for 
War in 1018 and for the Colonies. 1019-21. 


Miltlades (d. 489 b c.). one of the leaders of the 
Athenian army against the Persians at Marathon. 

Milton. John (1608-74), England’s greatest epio 
poet, whose Paradise Lost is the greatest poem 
of the kind in the language. Ibe best known of 
his other poems are probably the Ode on the 
Morning of C final’s Nativity, L’ Allegro, II 
Penseroso, Lycidas, and the sonnet On his 
Blindness. In 1052 be became totally blind, 
and at his death was buried in St. Giles’s Church, 
Crlpplegate, London, a monument being erected 
to bis memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Minot, George Richards, M.D. (188&-1050). an emi- 
nent American doctor who became Prof, of Medi- 
cine at Harvard in 1928, and famous for his re- 
searclies in the pathology of the blood, and for 
his discovery of the curative properties of liver 
in permclous amemia. Shared the Nobel Prize 
for Medicine. 1934 

Mirabeau, Gabriel, Comte de (1749-91). one of the 
prominent flgures of the French Revolution, 
and a famous orator 

Mistral, Fr6d6rlc (1830-1914). French poet 
who spent his whole life m Provence and 
wrote many works of great lyrical beauty; 
founded the F^librige society (g.v. Gen. 
Inf ) , completed Lou Trisor d6u F^lihrige in 
1886, a Provencal dictionary and encyclopsedia 
of Provence. Awarded Nobel Prize for 
literature m 1904. 

Mithrldates (circa 132-63 b.c ). was Ring of Pontus 
from 120-63 B c , and showed great capacity 
as a commander conquering a great part of 
Asia Minor and Greece 

Moflat, James (1870-1944), Scottish divine who 
translated the Bible into modern English. 

Mohammed (570-632). the founder of Islam, the 
religion of the Moslems, fled from Mecca to 
Medina in 622. from which date the Moham- 
medan era opens By his constant preaching 
and proclaiming of the one and only Deity Allah 
he gathered round him a small and loyal, hard- 
flghting band of followers and was able to return 
to Mecca eight years later, an acknowledged 
conqueror. The Sacred Book of Islam, the 
Koran — though presented by him as an original 
revelation from the Angel Gabriel — may in the 
mam lie tiaced to Biblical and Rabbinical 
sources (See Islam, Section J.) 

Moiselwitsch, Benno, C B E (1890-1963). Russian- 
born, naturalised British pianist, especially well 
known for his rendering of the works of the 
Romantics. 

Moll6re (Jean Baptiste Poquelin) (1622-73), the 
greatest of French comic dramatists, who. from 
being a poor strolling playtr, became the leading 
dramatist of bis tune. His greatest comedies 
were Le Tartufe, Le Miaantf trope, Le Malade 
imaginaxre and Le MMecin malgri lui. 

Molotov, Vyacheslav MikhaUovltch (Skryabin) (b. 
1890). Russian diplomat, succeeded Litvinov 
as Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 1939-49. 
Chief representative of the Soviet Union at 
numerous post-war conferences. For. Min.. 
1053-56. Since 1956 has served as Min. of 
State Control. Ambassador to Outer Mongolia, 
and Perm, representative of Soviet Union at 
U N. Int Atomic Energy Agency In Vienna 

Moltke, Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von (IBOG- 
91), was responsible for the Prussian strategy in 
the Danish. Austrian, and Franco-Prussian wars, 
in all of which he was outstandingly sucoessAiL 

Mond. Ludwig, Ph D . F.R.S. (1839-1909). German 
chemist who in 1867 settled in England as an 
alkali manufacturer and in partnership with 
John Brunner successfully manufactured soda 
by the Solvay process. 

Monet, Claude 11840-1926). the most representa- 
ti\ e of the French Impres^onists. Exliiblted in 
1874 his landscape Impression Soleil levant, from 
which the word Impressionism was derived. 

Mouler- Williams, Sir Monler, K.C.I E.. LL.D.. 
Ph.D. (1819-99), a great Sanskrit scholar who 
laboured with distinction in bringing westward 
the wisdom of the Orient. 

Monk, George, 1st Duke ol Albemarle (1608-69), 
served with distinction as general and admiral, 
particularly in the Anglo-Dutch wars, and in 
1660 effected the Restoration of Charles II. 

Monroe, James (1758-1831). Fifth President of 
the U S. Was appointed Governor of Virginia 
in 1799. and in 1803 went to France and carried 
through the purchase of Louisiana. Best known 
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aa the author of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
he outlined in his Presidential mesaaee of 1823. 

Montaiffne, Michel de (1533-92), a French essayist 
oi world-wide celebrity, who nmy be regarded as 
the inventor of the essay form, and had a great 
influence on English writers. 

Montcalm, General Louis Joseph. Marquis de (1712- 
69). commander of the French Army against the 
British in Canada in the Anal straggle for posses- 
sion. Defeated by Wolfe in 1759 and mortally 
wounded. 

Montesquieu, Charles Louis de Secondat. Baron de 
La BrMe etde (1680-1755), French philosopher 
and author. His works inclutle Les Lettres 
Peraanes, a witty satire on contemporary life, 
and his great work UfSaprit dea Lon, setting out 
his ideas on politics and law. Showed a genius 
for generalisation and gave to history a philo- 
sophy. Qreabiy admired England and her 
constitution, which he misunderstood, and his 
induence on the authors of the American con- 
stitution consequently led to the Impractical 
separation of the executive (the President) from 
the iaw-making power (Congress). 

Montessorl, Maria (1869-1052). educationist, 
whose methods for infant teaching have wide 
recognition See J14(2) 

Monteverdi, Claudio (1507-1643), an Italian com- 
poser of importance by reason of his pioneer 
work in the operatic form. His most important 
dramatic work was Orfeo (1608). 

Montezuma n. (1466-1520) was Emperor of 
Mexico when Cortes invaded that country, and 
the last Aztec ruler of Mexico 

Montlort. Simon de. Earl ol Lelce3ter (1206-65). 
was a powerful baron, with liberal views, and a 
hatred of kingly tyranny. It was his bold 
action that forced Henry III., his brother-in- 
law. to grant the Arst English Parliament. He 
met his death at the Battle of Kvesluirn. 

MoutgolAer, Joseph Michel (1740-1810) and 
Jacques Etlenno (1745-1799), two French 
brothers who. during the last twenty years ol 
the 18th century, demonstrated the practic- 
ability of a balloon mriated by heated air, 
making many ascents, and may be said to be 
the father of modern aeronautics. 

Montgomery, Field-Marshal Viscount, K.O., 
G.C.B., D S.O (b. 1887), rose to military fame as 
Commander of the 8th Army In the North 
African and Italian campaigns. 1942-44. C.- 

in-C. British Forces in France and Germany, 
1944-40; C.I G S.. 1946-48 Permanent Mili- 
tary Chairman of the Western Union Defence 
Committee, 1948-51; Deputy Supreme Allied 
Coinmandqf Europe (NATO). 1951-58. Retired 
1958. Hia Memoirs were published in 1958 

Montrose, James Graham, Marquess of (1612-50), 
brave and inspiring ScottLsh general who raised 
the Highland clansmen for Charles I. and again 
for Cliarles II. His lyric poetry Included My 
dear and only love. 

Moody, Dwight Lyman (1837-99). the American 
revivalist preacher, associated for many years in 
mission work on both sides of tlic Atlantic with 
Ira D. Sankey, the “ American Singing Pilgrim.” 

Moore, George (1852-1933), a well-known Irish 
novelist ; author of Confessions of a Young Man, 
Esther Waters, Evelyn Junes, etc. 

Moore, Henry, C H. (b. 1898). English sculptor, 
examples of whose work are to be seen In the 
Tate Gallery, the V. and A. Museum, and St. 
Matthew’s (lihurch. Northampton. 

Moore, Sir John (1761-1809), British general, who 
trained the infantry for the Spanish Peninsular 
campaigns and conducted a brilliant retreat to 
Corunna, where he was mortally wounded after 
defeating the French under Soult 

Moore, Thomas (1779-1852), Ireland’s greate-st 
poet, the author of Irish Melodies, Lalla Rookh, 

The Epicurean, and many other works. He 
enloyed immense popularity both m England 
and’ Ireland. Friend and biographer of Byron. 

More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535). succeeded Wolsey 
as Lord Chancellor under Henry VIII., but fell 
Into disgrace by refusing to take the oath of 
Supremacy, And wat* ultimately executed. His 
Utopia {see J43) is one of the world's most noted 
books. Canonised in 1935 along with John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who was similarly 
martyred by Henry VIII. 

Morgan. Sir Henry (c. 1636-88). Welsh buccaneer of 
great skill and daring ; operated in the Caribbean 
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against the Spaniards, capturing and plundering 
Panama in 1671. Knighted by Charles II. and 
made Deputy-governor of Jamaica. 

Morgan, John Plerpont (1837-1913), one of the 
great Ananciers of his time who built the family 
fortunes Into a vast industrial empire. 

Morlond, George (1703-1804). a painter of English 
rural life. 

Morley, John, Viscount, O.M. (1838-1923). Liberal 
statesman and author, served as Secretary for 
Ireland In 1886 and 1802-95, and for India, 1906- 
10. Biographer of Gladstone, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau. Burke, Walpole. Cromwell, and Cobden. 

Morley, Thomas (c. 1657-1603). English Elizabe- 
than composer of madrigals, noted also for his 
settings of some of Shakespeare’s songs He 
was a pupil of Byrd, organist of St Paul's 
Cathedral, and wrote an important theoretical 
work Plaine and Easie Introduction to rracticall 
Music (1597). 

Morris, William (1834-96). poet and craftsman. 
His hatred of 19th-cent. ugliness, his belief in 
human equality, and in freedom and happiness 
for all, conspired to make him a socialist, and 
he accomplished much for the Improvement of 
domestic decoration He was a popular lec- 
turer. founded the Socialist League and the 
Kelmscott Press. Sec Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment. L9 

Morrison of Lambeth, Herbert Stanley, Baron, P.C.. 
C H. (b. 1888), entered Parliament aa Labour 
M P. for South Hackney in 1923. Leader of the 
L.CC. 1933-40. l>ep. Prime Min. and Leader 
of the House of (])oinmons in the Labour admini- 
stration, 1945-51. Life peerage conferred. 1959. 

Morse, Samuel Finley Breese (1791-1872), an 
American artist and designer, who liecarao the 
inventor ot the Morse system of electric tele- 
graphs, and of the Morse code of signals 

Moseley, Henry Gwyn-Jeflreys (1887-1915), lec- 
turer in physics under Rutherford at Manchester 
Univ . 1 ■‘10-12 M.ide great contributions to 
the theory of the structure of the atom. Killed 
at Gallipoli. 

Mountbatten of Burma, 1st Earl, Admiral of the 
Fleet, P C , K G . G C.B , G C V (3 , 1) S O. {b 
1900), naval olllcer and statesman. Chief of 
Combined Operations, 1942-43. Supreme 
Allied Commdr SE Asia. 1943-46, Viceroy of 
India, Mar -Aug. 1947 and Arst Gov. (ien of 
Dominion n{ India, Aug U)47-.rune 1048 Re- 
sinning his naval career in 19 48 he has served 
successively as Flag Officer Commanding the 1st 
Cruiser Squadron, Mediterranean, Fourth Sea 
Tx>rd, C.-ln-C Mediterranean, C -In-C. Allied 
Forces. Mediterranean, and First Sea Lord and 
Chief of Naval Staff, 1955-50, Chief of the 
Defence Staff. 1959 

Mountevans, Admiral Lord, K C B . D S O (1881- 
1957). ” Evans of the Broke,” British sailor and 
explorer. Author of South with ^',cott 

Mussorgsky, Modest Petrovich (1839-81), Russian 
composer whose masterpiece is the opera Born 
Oodunov after the play by Pushkin. His piano 
suite Pictures at an Exhibition was orchestrated 
by Ravel 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-91). Tlie 
composer who bears this immortal name is 
umversally acknowledged as the world’s greatest 
musical genius. He was born at Salzburg, 
began his musical career at the age of four, 
toured the European courts as an infant pro- 
digy, left the service of the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg in his twenty-sixth year to live in Vienna, 
where his friendship with Haydn began and 
where his greatest music was written. Mozart’s 
geniiLs lies in the effortless outpouring of all 
forms of music, in the ever-Aowmg melodies, in 
the consistent beauty and symmetry of hLs 
compositions, and in the exactneas of his 
method. Among the loveliest and grandest 
works In instrumental music are his three great 
symphonies in E Aat. in G minor, and in C 
(called the " Jupiter ”). all written In six weeks 
in 1788. Three of the greatest operas in musical 
history are his Marriage of Figaro (1786), Don 
Gwvannx (1787), and The Magic Flute (1791). 
His last composition, written under the shadow 
of death, was the Requiem Mass, a work of 

MUUer, Ferdinand von. Baron (1825-06), German 
botanist and explorer. Director of the Botani- 
cal Gardens at Melbourne, 1857-73. Intro- 
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(luccKl the eucalyptus into the south of Europe tlon \rhen only twenty-one. being known at the 


and other regions, and took leading part in 
promoting Australian exploration. 

Mumlord, Lewis (b 1895). American social his- 
torian and authority on town planning and 
urban culture. His major work is the trilogy 
Techniques and Civilization (1934). The Culture 
of Cities (1938). I'he Condition of Man (1944) 

Munkaoiy. Michael von (1844-1900), a celebrated 
Hungarian painter of historical subjects. 

Mimnings, Sir Allred James, K.C.V.O. (1878- 
1959). British painter whose country scenes 
and pictures of horses have gained him world- 
wide fame. P.R.A., 1944-49. 

Murdock, William (1754-1839). engineer and in- 
ventor, one of the first to Introduce gas lighting 

Murillo, Bartolom6 Esteban (1017-82). one of the 
greatest Spanish painterj. His chief works are 
altar-pieces aud religious subjects. 

Murray, (George) Gilbert (Alme), O M . D LItt.. 
DCL.. LL.D. (1866-1957). classical scholar 
and humanist wliose verse translations of 
Euripides are known throughout the world 
Became Professor of Greek at Glasgow at early 
age of 23; Regius Professor of Oroelc it Oxford. 
1908-36: Chair. League of Nations Union, 
1923-38; Pres. U.N. Ass. until his death. 

Mussolini, Benito (1883-1945), Kascist dictator of 
Italy, 1922-43 From 1935 an aggressive 
foreign policy in Abyssinia. Spam, etc . was at 
first successful, and in June 1940. ho entered the 
second world war on the side of Germany. The 
defeat of Italian arms m North Africa and the 
invasion of Sicily caused the collapse of his 
Government, but he was rescued from imprison- 
ment by parachutists. Executed two years 
later by partisans. 

N 

Nansen. PridtjoJ, GCVO.,D8o.F'RGS (1891 - 
1930), the Norwegian explorer who. after two 
or three expeditions across Greenland, m 1893 
started out on his famous North Polar expedi- 
tion when lie reached the highest latitude until 
then attamed — 86* 14'— a feat later eclipsed by 
the Duke of the Abruzzi and by Peary, as well as 
bv airship or aeroplane. He published a fascin- 
ating narrative of his exploration under the title 
of Farthest North. Active in Russian famine re- 
lief, 1921. Awarded Nobel Prize for Peace, 1922 

Napier, John (1550-1617), mathematician, who 
made Important contribution to the advance of 
astronomy and other branches of science by 
his invention of logarithms (published 1614) 

Napoleon I. (Bonaparte) (1769-1821) was bom at 
Ajaccio in Ckirsica Sent to France to receive 
a military education and was a captain at the 
age of twenty. In 1794 served In Italy with 
such distinction that he won a generalship, and 
next year was appointed (Jommander-in-Chief. 
A senes of most brilliant successes followed. 
He defeated the Austrian forces in 1797. 
conducted an expedition to Syria and Egypt 
m 1798, returned in 1799 to find himself the 
most popular man in France, and in November 
of that year he proclaimed himself First Consul 
In 1800 he was again in Italy and once more 
victorious. In 1804 he was made Emperor, 
and the following year was in the field against 
England, Russia, and Austria, achieving a 
splendid series of victories at Austerlitz and 
elsewhere, and practical Iv became Dictator of 
Europe, distributing kingships amongst his 
brothers in the most profuse manner, Joseph 
becoming King of Naples, Louis King of 
Holland, and Jerome King of Westphalia His 
invasion of Russia was disastrous, the Peninsular 
War went against him. and in 1814 the Allies 
entered Parks and forced him to abdicate. He 
was sent to Elba, but made his escape in the 
following year, gathered his old army about him 
and went forth to meet the English and Pnisslan 
armies. He was finally defeated at Waterloo on 
18 June 1815, and held in captivity on the lonely 
island of St. Helena, where he died His re- 
mains were removed to Pans m 1840. and rest 
m a magnificent tomb. Recent evidence sug- 
gests that he may have been murdered by 
arsenic poisoning 

Napoleon H. (1811-32) was the son of Napoleon I. 
and Marla Louisa. Was born In Paris and 
proclaimed King of Rome, but died of consuinp- 


time of his demise as the Duke of Reichstadt. 

Napoleon m. (1808-73) was the son of Louis 
Bonaparte. King of Holland, and of Hurtense, 
daughter of the Empress Josephine. After 
unsuccessful attempts to secure the French 
throne and years of imprisonment he took 
advantage of the revolution of 1848 to return 
to France and, following the famous coup d’Slat 
of December 2. 1851, emerged as master of 
France and was proclaimed Emperor the follow- 
ing year Married Eugenie de Montijo in 1853. 
Dictatorial and discredited at home, unsuccessful 
in his foreign adventures, bis surrender at Sedan 
m the Franco-Pmsslan war of 1870 brought ruin 
to the Second Empire, and France once again 
became a republic Louis Napoleon took refuge 
in England and died at Chislcburst in Kent. 

Nash, John (1752-1836). architect. Planned 
Regent Street, laid out Regent’s Park, enlarged 
Buckingham Palace, and designed Marble 
Arch and the Brighton Pavilion 

Nash, Paul (1889-1946). distinguished English 
painter and designer Official war artist in both 
world wars Best known pictures The Menin 
Road of 1918 and Totes Meer of 1941 

Nash Rt Hon Waltor (b 1882). New Zealand 
Labour politician . Prime Mm , 1957-00. Re- 
signed party leadership 1963. 

Nasmytii, James (JKU8 90). the Inventor of the 
steam-hammer, which became IndlspeDsable In 
all large non and engineering works. 

Naslr (Nasser) Col. Gamal Abd al- (b. 1918), first 
Presid'nt of the first Egyptian Republic and 
influential leader of the Arab world Fought in 
Palestine War of 1948-49 and organised the 
milifarv ronr of Julv 23. 1952. which brought 
the abdication of King Farouk. His two most 
important actions have been the nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal and the building, with Russian 
help and finance, of the Aswan High Dam. 

Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal (b 1889). Indian states- 
man and one of the world’s great leaders; 
Prune Min and Mm of Foreign Affairs smee 
1947. Educated at Harrow and Cambridge 
where he studied science and law A leading 
member of the (Aingress Party for many years, 
during which he was frequently imprisoned for 
his political activities Played distinguished 
part In the final negotiations for the indepen- 
dence of India Since 1947 under his mspirmg 
leadership India has made dramatic technical, 
industrial, and social advances. 

Nelson. Horatio, Viscount, K C B (1768-1805), the 
great English naval commander; son of a 
Norfolk clergyman AVent to sea at twelve 
years of age, and was post-captain at twenty- 
one In 1703 he wa.«i captain of the Agamemnon 
and proved his capacity and daring against the 
French. He lost his right eye at the siege of 
Calvi in 1794. and his right arm at the siege of 
Santa Ouz in 1797 In 1798 he achieved a 
great victorv over the t rench in Aboukir Bay. 
in recognition of which he was created a Baron 
and granted a pension of £2.000 a year He was 
victorious at Copenhagen in 1801. after which 
he was promoted to the rank of Viscount In 
1805 the French fleet was destroyed at Trafalgar 
and Nelson was killed Buried In St Paul’s 
Cathedral, 

Nennl, Pietro (b. 1883). Italian politician and Secre- 
tary-General of the Italian Socialist Party since 
1944. Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1940-47. 

Nernst, Walther Hermann (1864-1941). German 
scientist who established the third law of 
thermodynamics. Nobel Prizeman, 1920 

Nero, Claudius Caesar (a d. 37-68). the Roman Em- 
peror who-^e reign of fourteen years was rendered 
infamous by his crueltv and licentiousness. 

Newcomen, Thomas (1663-1729), was one of the 
first to put a steam-engine into practical opera- 
tion, and lu 1705 patented his invention, which 
was the pumping-engine used in Ckimish mines 
until the adoption of Watt’s engine. 

Newman, Ernest (1808-1959). English music critic 
successively of The Manchester Guardian. The 
Birmingham Post, The Observer, and of The Sun- 
day Times, 1920-58 Outstanding among his 
numerous writings Is the Life of Richard Wagner. 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal (1801-90). EJdu- 
cated at Oxford, he was incumbent of St. Mary’s 
there from 1828 to 1843, taking an active part In 
the religious discussions of the time, gradually 
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diowliiff a tendency to adopt Roman Catholic 
viewd. and ultimately allying himself with the 
Romanists, resigning his living and settling at 
Edgbaston. Birmingham, as the head of a com- 
munity of the Order of St. Philip Neri. In his 
Apologia pro Vita Sua he described the develop- 
ment of bis religious thought. The hymn Ijead. 
kindly LigfU, and the Dream of Qerontiua were 
written by him. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, F.RS. (1642-1727), generally 
acknowledged as the world’s greatest man of 
science. Achieved immortal fame for his work 
on the nature of white light, the calculus and 
gravitation Greatest published work, the 
Principia, was produced in 1687, revolutionising 
the scientific thought of bis tune. Was 
Member of Parliament for Cambridge In 1688. 
Master of the Mint in 1690. and President of the 
RoyaJ Society from 1703 till his death. Honoured 
with knighthood in 1705. 

Ney, Marshal Michel (1769-1815). was one of 
Napoleon’s most noteworthy generals. 

Nicholas IL, Bz-Ozar ot Russia (1868-1918). son 
of the Emperor Alexander III. Came to the 
throne in 1894, and had a reign full of trouble, 
being unable to handle the difficulties by which 
he was beset. He avowed full harmonv with 
the British and t'rench in the war which opened 
in 1014, but the acts of the Empress and Court 
belied these pretensions, and a Revolution 
resulted In March. 1917 which overthrew the 
Romanoffs. Nicholas was detained a prisoner 
together with the Czarina and his children; all 
were probably shot on July 16. 1918. 

Nicholas, St.. Bishop of Myra and patron saint of 
Russia, flourished in the 4th century, and is 
popularly associated with Christmas under the 
corrupted name of Santa Claus 

Nicholson. Sir WUliam (1872-1949). English pain- 
ter. well known for his portraits, engravings and 
woodcuts as well as for his illustrattons in the 
Almanack of Twelve Sports (with Kipling) and 
London Types (with Henley). His son, Ben 
Nicholson (b. 1894), also an artist, is noted for 
his abstract paintings. 

Nlcolson, Hon. Sir Harold, K.C.V.O.. C.M.G. (b 
1886). author and critic, whose books include 
The Congress of Vienna (1940), King George V.. 
His Life and Reign (1952). The Evolution of 
Diplomatic Method (1954), Good Behaviour 
(1955). Married to the Hon. Victoria Sackvllle- 
West (b. 1892). the novelist and poet. 

Niembller, Martin (b. 1892), German religious 
leader. A pastor in the Evangelical (Protestant) 
(IJhurch. Actively opposed the Nazillcation of 
the German Church and was incarcerated in a 
concentration camp throughout the second 
world war 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844-1900), German 
philosopher, in his younger years greatly 
influenced by the work of Wagner and Schopen- 
hauer. His “ superman ” philosophy is elo- 
quently expressed in his many writings, i,e , 
Thus spake Zarathustra, Beyond Good and Evil, 
The Will to Power. 

Nightingale, Florence, O.M. (1820-1910), English 
nurse and pioneer of hospital reform whose 
genius for administration was shown during the 
Crimean War, when she organised in face of 
considerable official opposition a nursing 
service to relieve the sufferings of the British 
soldiers who called her ” The Lady with the 
Lamp." Her system was adopted and de- 
veloped in all parts of the world, and she was 
honoured with a testimonial of £50,000, which 
she applied to the founding of the Nightingale 
Training School for Nurses, attached to St. 
Thomas's Hospital. London. 

Nijinsky, Vaslav (1892-1950). Russian dancer, 
who was one of the famous company of dancers, 
which Included Pavlova, Karsavina and Foklne. 
brought by Dlaghilev to Paris and London Just 
before the War of 1914-18, and was in some re- 
spects the most remarkable of them all. His 
sensational dancing in such Ballets as Les 
Sylphides, Spectre de la Rose and Apris-Midi 
d’vn Fauneiwon him the supreme place among 
male dancers. 

NlUsoh, Arthur (1855-1922), famous Hungarian 
conductor, who appeared as a prodigy pianist 
at the age of eight, became chief conductor at 
the Leipzig Opera, 1879, conducted the Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Boston, 188&-93. after- 


wards paying visits to all the important cities 
of Europe. 

Nimltz, Admiral ol the Fleet Chester William (b. 
1885). commanded the American fleet in the 
Pacific, 1941-45, together with army and marine 
forces. Chief of Naval Operations, 1945-47. 

Nkrumah, Kwame (b. 1909). dynamic and resolute 
African leader whose country (Gold (kDOst) 
gained independence in 1957. Pros, of the Rep. 
of Ghana. I960-: Prime Min. 1967-60. 

Nobel. Dr. Allred Bernhard (1833-96). the in- 
ventor of dynamite, was a SwedLsh engineer 
and chemist who amassed a large fortune from 
the manufacture of explosives, a great portion 
of which at his death in 1896 he set apart as 
a fund for annual prizes to such persons as 
during each year shall have contributed most 
materially to the benefit of mankind. Therf 
are five of these prizes, and they are given in 
the following departments: physics, chemistry, 
physiology or medicine, literature, and peace 
See list of Nobel Prizemen. L126-6. 

Norrle, 1st Baron Lleut-Gen. (Charles) Willoughby 
(Moke), G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.. C.B . D.S.O., MC. 
(b 1893), Gov -Gen and C.-in-C. of New 
Zealand. 1952-57, Governor South Australia. 
1944-52. Professional cavalry officer. 

Noistad, Gen. Laorls (b. 1907), succeeded Gen. 
Gruenther as NATO’s Supreme Allied Comman- 
der. Europe, 1956-63. 

Northciiffe, 1st Viscount (1865-1922). was one of 
the most prominent men in modem journalism. 
Started Answers in 1888 with his brother Cecil 
Haniisworth. In 1894 the Harinsworths pur- 
chased the Evening News, and in 1896 they 
started the Daily Mail. In 1917 was special 
British representative in the United States 

Northumberland, John Dudley, Duke of (1502-53), 
an expert intriguer who dominated the Govern- 
ment of Edward VI from 1549 onwards and at- 
tempted to maintain his influence when the king 
died byproclaimingasQuceuhLsdaughter-in-law, 
Lady Jane Grey, but failed and was executed. 

Nostradamus or Michel de Notre Dame (1503-66). 
French astrologer who acquired great distinction 
by bis labours during the plague. Publ. in 
1666 Centuries, a book of rhymed prophecies, 
the fulfilment of some of which greatly added 
to his reputation. Centuries was condemned 
by the papal court of 1781. 

Novalls, the pseudonym of Baron Friedrich von 
Hardenberg (1772-1801), Gennan poet and 
novelist, representative of German romanticism. 
His chief work was the novel Heinrich von 
Ofierdxngen, unfinished at his death. 

Nuflaeld, 1st Viscount, William Richard Morris, 
G B E.. C.H. (b 1877), industrialist and phil- 
anthropist and until lie retired in 1952 Chairman 
of Morris Motors. Ltd. Established the Nuffield 
Foundation, endowing it with £10 million, and 
provided large sums for the advancement of 
medicine in the University of Oxford 

Numa Pompillus, legendary king of Rome, to whom 
18 ascribed Roman ceremonial law 

Nyerere, Julius (b. 1922), first Pres, of the Repub- 
lic of Tanganyika. 1962- ; leader Tanganyika 

African National Union: alter independence 
(Dec. 1961) resigned premiership (Jan. 1902) to 
organise his country for the tasks ahead. 
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Oaksey, Geoffrey Lawrence, 1st Baron. P C.. Q.C.. 
D.S.O. (b. 1880), presided over the International 
Military Tribunal which tried the major war 
criminals at Nuremberg, 1946-46. A Ixird of 
Appeal in Ordinary since 1947. 

Oates, Captain Lawrence Edward Grace (1880- 
1912), a British explorer who. having seen active 
service in the South African War, Joined Capt. 
Scott’s Antarctic Expedition in 1910. He was 
one of the sledge party who accompanied Scott 
in his final dash for the South Pole. On return- 
ing. the party became stormbound, and on 
March 17, 1912, Oates, crippled by frost-bite, 
went out In the blizzard to die rather than be 
a burden to his starving comrades. Described 
in Scott’s diary as a very gallant gentleman. 

Oates, Titus (1649-1705), a notorious informer 
against Roman Catholics in reign of Charles II. 

O’Casey, Sean (b. 1883), Irish dramatist of re- 
markable powers whose plays Include Juno and 
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the Pavcock, The Silver Tassie, Red Roees for 
Me, and Oak Leaves and Lavender. 

Occam (Ockham), William ol (c. 1270-134Q), Eng* 
lish scholar and philosopher and one of the most 
interesting, independent and original thinkers of 
all time. He belonged to the Order of Fran- 
ciscans, violently opposed the temporal power 
of the Pope, espoused the cause of nominalism 
and laid the foundations of modem theories of 
government and theological scepticism. (See 
Occam’s Razor. Section J.) 

O’ConneU, Daniel (1775-1847), the Irish “ Libera- 
tor,” as he was called, was a famous orator and 
politician and a highly successful barrister In 
Parliament he advocated the cause of Ireland 
with courage and audacity 

O’Connor, Feargus (1790-1855), was an Irish 
lawyer who became the most Influential figure 
in the Chartist movement. 

O’Connor, Rt. Hon. Thomas Power (1848-1029). 
sat in Parliament from 1880 until 1929, being 
for many years father of the house, and was one 
of the most successful Journalists and editors of 
his time. He founded several publications m- 
cluding the Star and originated the “ Book of 
the Week ” idea 

Oersted, Hans Christian (1777-1851). the Danish 
philosopher and scientist, whose discoveries in 
electnc^al research did much to help forward 
the invention of the electric telegraph. 

Ofla was King of Mercia from circa 757 to 796. and 
had a war -like career, he built an embankment 
from the Dee to the Wye. 100 miles long, which 
was called Offa’s Dyke He Imposed “ Peter's 
Pence ” as a gift to the Pope for absolution 

Offenbach, Jacques (1819-80). French composer, 
born of a Jewish family at Cologne. Was the 
composer of many light operas, including the 
posthumous Les Contes d' Hoffmann (Tales of 
Hoffmann), the most popular of all his works 

Ohm, Georg Simon (1787-1854), was the dis- 
coverer of a law of electric current now known 
uTUversally as Ohm’s law He was a native of 
Bavaria, professor at Munich from 18.52, and 
gained much fame as a physicist and mathema- 
tician 

Olivier, Sir Laurence Kerr (b 1907), British actor 
and director First appeared at Stratford in 
1022 in The Taming of the Shrew in which he 
played Katherine His performances in 
Shakespearean and other roles have brought 
wide acclaim He has also produced. <hrected. 
and plaved m many films, including Henrv V' . 
Ifamlet, and Richard III l)ircc(A)r Festival 
Theatre at Chichester and chosen to be first 
<lirector of the National Theatre when it is 
built. 

Oman, Sir Charles (William Chadwick), K B E 
(1860 -1946), English hLStorian who was Chichele 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 1905-46 
and M.P. for the University from 1919 to 1935. 

His works include a popular History of Greece. 

A Short History of England, which la a familiar 
school book, and a History of the Art of IFar tn 
the Middle Ages 

Omar Khayydm (c. 1050-1123), Persian poet and 
mathematician, called KhayyAm (tent-rnaker) 
because of his father’s occupation His fame 
as a scientist has been eclipsed by his Rubaivat, 
made known to English readers by Edward Fitz- 
Cerald in 1859 

O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone (1888-1953), an Ameri- 
can playwright who. after spending his adven- 
turous youth in such activities as sailing, gold- 
prospecting, and journalism, first won success in 
1914 with the one-act play. Thirst Hls later 
plays include Anna Christie. Strange Interlude. 
Mourning Becomes Electro, The Jeeman Cometh 

Ople, John, R A (1761-1807). a celebrated English 
painter whose historical pictures were highly 
valued In his day. 

Orchardson, Sir William Qulller (1835-1910). an 
eminent R A ; among his best-known works 
are Napoleon I. on board H M S Bellerophon 
and Ophelia 

Origen (c. 185-c. 254), Christian philosopher and 
biblical scholar, famed for liis teaching at 
Alexandria and Oesarea He attempted to 
synthesise Greek philosophy and Hebrew 
scriptures so as to prove the Christian view of 
the universe was compatible with Greek thought 
Hls writings include De Fnncipiis, Against 
Celsus, and Hexapla. In the persecution of 
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Decius in 250 he was imprisoned, tortured, and 
pilloried. 

Orpen, Sir William, K.B.E.. R.A. (1878-1931). 
British portrait -painter: many of hls celebrated 
war pictures were presented to the nation. 

Osier, Sir William. Bt.. M.D.. F.R.S. (1849-1910). 
British physician, bom in Canada, was an 
authority on diseases of the blood and spleen, 
and wrote on nearly every branch of medicine, 
his works including Principles and Practice of 
Medicine, and the Evolution of Modern Medicine 

Oswald, St., King of Northumbria from 625 to 642. 
established Christianity amongst his subjects. 

“ Ouida ” (Mile. Marie Louise de la Ram6e) (1839- 
1908), an English novelist, born at Bury St. 
Edmunds of French extraction, whose works 
have been highly popular. 

Otto, Nikolaus August (1832-91). Gennan engineer 
and inventor of the four-stroke cycle that bears 
his name. 

Otto the Great (012-973), son of Henry the Fowler, 
crowned King of the (iermans at Aachen In 
936 and Emperor at Rome in 902. Overawed 
the papacy, checked the barbarian invasions, 
rounded the East Mark (Austria), and consider- 
ably consolidated Germany. 

Ovid (43 B.c.-A D. 18), the famous Latin poet 
(Publius Ovidlus Naso) whose Metamorphoses 
and Art of Love are among the best-known 
examples of Roman literature of the lighter kind. 

Owen, Robert (1771-1858). socialist and philan- 
thropist. devoted his life and fortune to the 
carrying out of his theories, and established 
socialistic colonies m lianarkshire, Hampshire 
and America 

P 

Pachmann, Vladimir de (1848-1923), Russian 
pianist, an unrivalled interpreter of the works of 
Chopin 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan (1860-1941), achieved un- 
rivalled fame as a pianist and for half a century 
worked for the freedom of his native Poland. 
He represented his country at Versailles and 
became her first Prime Minister. 

Paganini, Niccolo (1782-1840), Italian violinist 
and composer whose playing became a legend 
and brought him much fame and wealth. He 
ranks as first among virtuosi of the violin. 

Pome, Thomas (1737-1809), English revolutionary 
author, lived, wrote and held a number of 
positions in America from 1774 to 1787. Wrote 
his famous Rights of Man as a reply to Burke's 
liejtcctxons on the Revolution in France It 
had an enormous circulation, but the Govern- 
ment prosecuted hmi for alleged sedition, and 
he fled to France In 1793 he published the 
Age of Reason 

Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da (c. 1525-94). great 
Italian composer of unaccompanied church 
music and madrigals, among whose works are 
the Mtssa Papae Marcelli and the Stabat Mater 
for 8 voices, which is among the greatest musical 
glories of all time. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis (1788-1861). a much- 
esteemed historian, who wrote The Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth. A History 
of Normandy, and A History of the Anglo-Saxons 
He was knighted in 1832. His son, Francis 
Turner Palgrave (1824-97), was a poet of 
devotional instincts, who was Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, and edited the much -esteemed 
Golden Treasury. Another son, William Gifford 
Palgrave (1826-88). was a traveller, diplomatist, 
and prose writer of considerable ability 

Pallssy, Bernard (circa 1510-89). a distinguislied 
French potter, who after years of struggle and 
Belf-denial discovered the art of producing 
white enamel, after which he became famous 
and set up a porcelain factory in Paris, which 
wa'i patronised by Royalty. 

Palladio, Andrea (1518-80), the great Italian 
architect, who hitroduced the style of archi- 
tecture known as Palladian 

Palmer, John (1742-1818), originator of the mail- 
coach postal service in 1784. 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, 3rd Viscount 
(1784-1805), English statesman, was long 
dominant in European affairs because of his 
vigorous and popular policy. He spent many 
years of his life In office, serving ns Tory 
Secretary for War from 1808 till 1828 as 
Foreign Secretary in all the Whig cabinets 
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between 1830 and 1851. and as Prime Minister 
In 1855 and from 1859 until his death. He had 
a lofl.y conception of the strength and duties of 
England and was the irreconcilable foe of 
oppression and Injustice. 

Pancras, St., the patron saint of children, was the 
eon of a Roman noble, was baptised in Rome in 
the reign of Diocletian, where he was put to 
death at the age of fourteen for refusing to 
renoiinoe Christianity. 

Pandit, Vljaya Lakshml (b. 1900), Gov. of Mahar- 
ashtra, 1962- : Indian High Comm, in London. 
1964-01. India’s first Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union (1947-9) and to the United States 
(1949-61), the first woman to be elected Pres of 
the U.N. General Assembly (1953-4). Sister of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Panlzzl. Sir Anthony. K.C.B. (1797-1879), an 
Italian political exile, who in 1831 was appointed 
to the Assistant Librarlanship and Keepership 
of the Printed Books of the British Museum. 

In 1856 he became Principal Librarian, retiring 
in 1806. The great Reading Room was con- 
structed from his designs. 

Pankhurst. Emmeline (1858-1928) was a pro- 
minent and Indefatigable worker for women’s 
suffrage, together with her daughters Dame 
Christabel and Sylvia. 

Papin. Denis (1647-1714), a French mathematician 
and scientist who settled m England. He 
invented the condensing pump, and was a pion- 
eer in the development of the steam engine. 

Not being a mechanic, he made all his experi- 
ments by means of models. 

Paracelsus, Phlllppus Aureolus (1493-1541). a 
famous Swiss mystic and alchemist. He made 
numerous Important discoveries, being the first 
to employ laudanum and antimony m pharm- 
acy. The English translation of his One Hun- 
dred and Fourteen Exverimenta and Cures 
appeared In 1690. His real name was Theo- 
phrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim. 

Park Mungo (1771-1806), famous British traveller 
who In 1799 published an arresting account of 
his Travels in the Inferior of Africa, 

Parker, Rev. Joseph (1830-1902), a popular Non- 
conformist preacher and author who built the 
City Temple, and ministered there up to the 
time of his death. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart (1846-91), the Irish 
politician, who as leader of the Nationalist Party 
made it more powerful than it had ever been 
and successfully enlisted the support of Glad- 
stone for the policy of Home Rule Accused 
by The Times of complicity In the crimes of the 
Land Lei^e on the basis of letters forged by 
Richard Rgott, he was completely vindicated 
by a Royal CJommission and awarded heavy 
damages. Was dropped from the leadership 
of his party following the O’Shea divorce 
proceedings and died soon afterwards 

Parry, Rear-Admiral Sir William Edward (1790- 
1855), an Arctic explorer and naval commander 
of great distinction, who undertook several 
expeditions to the Polar regions and made 
numerous important discoveries. 

Parsons, Hon. Sir Charles Algernon, O.M.. K.C.B . 
F.R.3. (1854-1931), was head of the electrical 
and engineering works of C. A. Parsons and Co . 
and of the Parsons Marine Steam Turbine 
Co.. Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, and inventor of 
the steam turbine which has effected a remark- 
able improvement in the propulsion of war and 
mercantile vessels. 

Partridge, Sir Bernard (1861-1945), began life as a 
stained glass designer, afterwards worked at 
book Illustrations, and for a time was on the 
stage. Joined Punch staff 1891, and for many 
years was its principal cartoonist. 

Pascal, Blaise (1623-62), celebrated French mathe- 
matical genius and religious philosopher whose 
Provincial Letters are one of the world’s literary 
masterpieces. At the age of nineteen he inven- 
ted an ingenious adding machine and was the 
first to demoustrate the barometric effects of 
altitude. 

Pasternak, Boihls Leonidovich (1800-1960), Rus- 
sian poet and writer. Translations of his 
great novel Dr. Zhivago appeared in 1958, 
though it was forbidden in the Soviet Union. 

In that year he was awarded — though he 
declined it — the Nobel Prize for Literature " for 
his important contributions both to contem- 
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porary lyric poetry and to the great Russian 
narrative tradition.” 

Pasteur, Louis (1822-96). French chemist, whose 
work was inspired by an interest in the chemis- 
try of life which abided with him until his death. 
His researches on fermentation led to the science 
of bacteriology and his investigations into in- 
fectious diseases and their prevention to the 
science of immunology. The pathological 
bacteriological import of Pasteur’s researches 
came about mainly through his disciples (Lister, 
Roux, and others) and not directly, though all 
founded on his early non-medical investigations 
on organisms of fermentation, etc., which were 
of great Importance in Industry, and funda- 
mentally. He spent most of his life as ad- 
ministrator and director of scientific studies at 
the Ecole Normale at Paris, where he was 
appointed In 1857. The Institut Pasteur was 
founded in 1888. 

Patmore, Coventry (1823-96), poet of the Victorian 
era, and author of The Angel in the House 

Paton, Sir (Joseph) Noel, R S A.. LL D. (1821- 
1901), sculptor, historical artist, archaeologist, 
and poet. 

Patrick, St. (c. 387-c, 463), the patron saint and 
Apostle of Ireland, was for many years a great 
and successful Christian missionary in that 
country. Few authentic facts about his life 
are known, but many miraculous stories, such 
as his alleged extermination of serpents in the 
island, have been associated with him. 

Patti, Adelina Juana Marla (Baroness Cederstrfim) 
(1843-1919). Italian soprano singer, was born 
in Madrid Her marvellous voice and brilliant 
execution made her immediately famous. 

Pattison, Dorothy Wyndlow (1832-78), a sister of 
Mark Pattison, who devoted a great part of her 
life to hospital work In Walsall, where, as 
” Sister Dora,” she is revered for her saintly 
life and devotion to the sick poor 

Pattison, Mark (1813-84), scholar and critic, rector 
of Lincoln College. 0x1 ord. His wife was 
Emilia Francis Strong (afterwards Lady Dilke), 
well known as a French art historian and for her 
work in promoting trade unionism among 
women workers. 

Pavlov, Prof. Ivan Petrovich (1849-1936), an emi- 
nent Russian physiologist* Director of the 
Physiological Institute. Foreign member of 
the Royal Society and Nobel Prize-winner. 

Pavlova, Anna (1886-1931), one of the greatest 
exponents of the Russian school of dancing. 

Peabody, George (1795-1869), an American mer- 
chant who lived for the greater part of his life 
in London, and, acquiring a large fortune, 
bequeathed immense sums for philanthropic 
purposes in England and the United States 

Peacock, Thomas Love (1785-1866). English 
satirist, whose novels Include Headlong Hall and 
Nightmare Abbey, and who ranks high in English 
literature for the wit and grace of his style. 

Pearson, Sir Cyril Arthur, Bt. (1866-1921), 
Journalist and newspaper proprietor, who 
founded Pearson’s Weekly, The Daily Express, 
and other publications. T.ater retired from 
business because of blindness and devoted 
himself to the welfare of other blind people, 
particularly ex-servicemen, bemg the founder 
of St. Dunstan’s. 

Pearson, Lester Bowles, O.B E , M A. (b. 1897), 
Canadian Minister for External Affairs, 1948-67. 
Awarded 1967 Nobel Peace Prize. 

Peary, Rear-Admiral Robert Edwin (1856-1920). 
an American Arctic explorer who, in 1891-92, 
conducted a sledgmg expedition towards the 
Pole. In 1893, 1895, and 1898 was again in the 
Arctic regions , and in 1 900-02 reached the high- 
est latitude hitherto attained. In the spring of 
1906 he touched 87 degs 6 min. N latitude. On 
April 6. 1909, making the loumey by sledge over 
sea-ice and accompanied by only his native 
servant, he succeeded in reaching the Pole. 

Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert, 2nd Bt. (1788-1850), a 
prominent British statesman who entered Par- 
liament at twenty-one years of age, and immedi- 
ately exhibited great capacity, being appointed 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies in the following 
year. From 1812 to 1818 he was Secretary for 
Ireland; and in 1822 he became Home Secre- 
tary, introduemg, whilst fulfilling that office, the 
new police service associated with his name. In 
1834, Peel was for four months Prime Minister. 
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and in 1841 formed a second ministry. It was 
then that the Antl-Com Law agitation became 
formidable, and Peel abandoned his former 
Protectionist attitude, and carried his Repeal 
measure eventually In 1846, He was thrown 
from his horse in Hyde Park on June 25th, 1850. 
and (lied from injuries. 

Penfield, Wilder Graves, O.M., M.D., M.A.. D.Sc . 

F.R S. (b 1801). (^anadlan brain surgeon: Dir. 
Montreal Neurological Institute; Prof, of 
Neurosurgery Mcdill Univ ; Pub. The Cerebral 
Cortex of Man (1950). and the Func- 

tional Anatomy of the Human Brain (1954). 

Penn, William (1(544-1718), became a Quaker, and 
wrote some powerful pamphlets supporting 
his new faith. He devoted himself to good 
works, and in 1682, having obtained a special 
grant from King Charles II., went to America 
and founded Pennsylvania. 

Penney, Sir William George, K.B.E , M A.. Ph D . 

D Sc.. F R S (b. 1909), British scientist: 
Dep. Chair, U.K Atomic Energy Authority. 
1961- , succeeded Sir John Cockroft as Member 
(Scientific Research) in 1959. formerly Dir 
Weapons Group. Atomic Weapons Research 
Estab , Aldermaston. 

Pepys, Samuel, F R S. (1033-1703). naval ad- 
ministrator. sometimes called the “ Father of 
the British Civil Service.” The Diary was 
written while he was a comparatively young 
man and is a imlque revelation of a man and 
his age. besides including eye-witness descrip- 
tions of the Great Plague and Fire of London. 
Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista (1710-36). Italian 
composer, best known for his humorous opera 
La Serva Padrona and his Stabat Mater 
Pericles (c 490-429 b c ). the distinguished Athen- 
ian statesman, general, and orator, who raised 
Athens to the point of its fullest prosperity 
Perkin. Sir William Henry. F.RS . D Sc (1838- 
1907). great organic chemist and famous for his 
discovery of mauve, the first synthetic dye. 

Perkin, William Henry (junior) (1860-1929), 
foremost organic chemist of his day; Professor 
of Organic Cliemlstry at Manchester University, 
1892-1912 and later at Oxford His researches 
led to important industrial results, 

Perrin, Francis (b 1901), French scientist and 
socialist, succeeded Joliot-Curie as High 
Commr for Atomic Energy in 1951 Prof 
Atomic Physics, College de France, 1940- 
Perslus Flaccus, Aulus (a d. 34-62), a famous Stoic 
philosopher 

Perugino, Pietro (1446-1524), Italian artist who ex- 
celled m religious subjects and painted many 
fine frescoes including some in the Sistme Chapel 
at Rome Raphael was his pupil 
Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich (1746-1827), Swiss 
educational reformer whose theories l.iul the 
foundation of modern primary education His 
teaching methods were far in advance of his 
tune, but are now employed with outstanding 
success in schools in many parts of the world 
Pdtain, Marshal Henri Phillipe (1856-1951), be- 
came a French national hero after the successful 
defence of Verdun in 1916 and was made C -m-C. 
of all the French armies. In 1940 he became 
Prime Minister, signed an armistice with Ger- 
many, and set up a quasi-independent adminis- 
tration at Vichy. In 1945 he was sentenced to 
death for treason, the sentence being commuted 
to life Imprisonment. 

Peter I, called The Great (1672-1725). Czar of 
Russia, showed great ability and energy of 
character, devoting himself largely to the re- 
organisation of his army and navy He spent 
some months at Deptford studying shipbuilding 
He founded St. Petersburg (1708), which was his 
” window on to Europe.” and gained control in 
the war with Sweden of Karelia, lugermanland. 
and Llvoma. Among the prisoners taken by 
him at the Battle of Poltava (1709) was Cathe- 
rine SkavTonsky, daughter of a Lithuanian 
peasant, whom he later married. By her care and 
understanding she did much to strengthen his 
power. Peter died without naming an heir, and 
Catherine became Empress of Russia (1725-27). 
Peter, the Hermit (e. 1050-1115), was the main 
Instrument of the agitation which brought about 
the first Ousade. He was a French monk, of 
great eloquence and earnestness, and lived to 
see Jerusalem in the hands of the Christians. 
Petrarch. Francesco (1304-74), Italian poet and 
E (72nd Ed.) 


scholar, whose odes and sonnets To Laura are 
unmatched for their lyrical beauty and passion. 

Petrie. Sir (William Matthew) Flinders, F.R.S. 
(1863-1942). British egyptologlst : carried out 
excavations in Britain (1875-90). Egypt (1880- 
1924), and Palestine (1927-38): Prof of Egypt- 
ology at University College, London, 1893-1935. 

Phidias, the greatest of Greek sculptors, flourished 
from about 500 to 432 B o.. was specially famous 
for his work In gold. Ivory and bronze. Nothing 
now remains to attest his genius although the 
sculptures in the British Museum, widely 
known as the Elgin Marbles, may have been 
from his designs 

Philip n. ol France (1180-1223), was a prominent 
figure in the third Crusade, in which for a time 
he associated himself with our Richard I. 
Victor over a strong coalition at the momentous 
battle of Bouvines in 1214. 

Philip n. of Macedonia (382-336 b.o.), trained in 
military arts in Greece, when he came to the 
throne instilled martial ideas into his subjects, 
and entered upon a career of conquest that did 
not end until he had become master of Greece. 
Father of Alexander the Great. 

Philip n. of Spain il627-98). succeeded his father 
the Emperor Charles V. in half his dominions. 
The Revolt of the Netherlands, the annexation 
of Portugal in 1580. and the unsuccessful 
attempt to subdue England by the Armada, 
were outstanding events of his troubled reign. 
He was a devout Roman Catholic, strongly 
supported the Counter-Reformation, built the 
strange Escorlal and was four times married, 
his second wife being Mary Tudor 

Philip V. of Spain (1683-1746). founded the 
Bourbon dynasty m Spain, and was the son of 
the Dauphin of Louis XIV. and Marla Theresa 
of Spam Ills uncle. Charles II. of Spain, 
bequeathed the kingdom to him, and this 
led to the war of the Spanish Succession, 
which ultimately confirmed him in his kingship. 

Phillip, Arthur (1738-1814), first governor of New 
South Wales. Under his command the first 
fleet of 717 convicts set sail from Britain to 
Australia, and with the founding of Sydney In 
1788 colonisation of the whole country began. 

Phillips, Stephen (1868-1915), dramatist and poet 
of distinction. Wrote popular verse dramas, in- 
cluding Paolo and Vrancenca, Herod, and Ulysses 

Plasts, first Polish dynasty in Poland until 14th 
century and until 17th century in Silesia. 

Plazzi, Giuseppe (1746-1826), an Italian astro- 
nomer. He was the discoverer of the planet 
Ceres, the first known of the asteroids. 

Picasso, Pablo Ruiz (b 1881), Spanish painter who 
received his early training in Catalonia and 
settled in Paris in 1903. His influence over 
contcmponiry art is comparable with that exer- 
cised by Cezanne iq v ) over the artists of his 
time. His work is to be found m public galleries 
and private collections all over the world and 
IS represented bv Femine Nue dans un Fauteuil 
Rouge in the Tate Gallery. His genius has 
also found scope in sculpture and etchings and 
he has designed d6cor costumes for the ballet. 

Piccard, Auguste (1884-1962). Swiss physicist, 
noted for his stratosphere ascents in a specially 
constructed balloon, 1931-32, and for his sub- 
luanne researcli In Jan 1960 his sou. Dr 
Jacques Piccard, made a descent of over 7 miles 
in the Mananas trench iu the westeni Pacific in 
a bathyscaphe designed and built by him. 

Plckford, Mary (b 1893). was the leading film 
actress of the silent days and affectionately 
known as " the world’s sweetheart.” 

Pilsudski, Joseph (1867-1935), Polish soldier and 
statesman. Led unsuccessful Polish attack on 
Russia in 1920 .seeking the restoration of the 
1772 frontiers. Exercised military dictatoi^ip 
from 1926 imtil bis death. 

Pindar (522-443 u o.), the eminent lyric poet of 

Pinero, Sir Arthur Wing (1855-1034), was an able 
English dramatist and former actor, of Portu- 
guese descent. Dandy Dick, The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray and Mid-Channel are among his plays. 

Pirandello, Luigi (1867-1036). was a prominent 
Italian dramatist and novelist, many of whose 
wo'ks have been ^jranslated into English. 
Awarded Nobel Prize for Literature. 1934. 

Pissarro, Camille (1880-1903). French Impreselon- 
let painter of landscapes: studied under Corot. 
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Pitman, Sir Isaac (1813-07), founded the Pitman 
eystem of phonoinaphlc shorthand. 

Pitt, William (1750-1806), was the second son of 
the Earl of Chatham. Entered Parliament at 
twent7’One. and by his brilliant oratory cap- 
tiyated the House of CXimmons. In 1782, 
when only twenty-three, he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and m the following year 
was made Premier, and held that office for 
seventeen years, through the trying period of 
the French Revolution, when war with France 
was almost continuous. He was undoubtedly 
one of the most brilliant statesmen that England 
has produced, and his death at the early age of 
forty-six was a great loss to the country. He 
was buried In Westminster Abbey. 

Plus XII. 11876-1068), elected Pope, March 2. 
1939. As Cardinal Eugenio Pacelll, he was 
Papal Secretary of State. 1930-39, and was out- 
spoken in his condemnation of those aspects of 
the policy of the totalitarian states which he 
considered anti-Christian Before he fiecatne a 
Cardinal he was for many years Papal Nimcic 
in Glermany. 

Plzarro, Francisco (c. 1478-1541), was an adven- 
turous Spaniard who, after Columbus’s dis- 
coveries in the New World, set out for South 
America, overthrowing the Inca empire and 
conquering Peru for the Emperor Charles V. 

Planck, Prof. Dr. Max (1858-1947), German 
physicist, whose investigations into radiation of 
energy culminated in 1901 in his law of radia- 
tion. which laid the foundation of the quantum 
theory. Awarded Nobel Prize for Physics, 1918. 

Plato (427-347 n.c ), great Athenian philosopher, 
pupil of Socrates, teacher of Aristotle He 
founded a school at Athens under the name of 
the Academy, where he taught philosophy and 
mathematics. His great work is his Dvalooues. 
which Includes the Republic, the longest and 
moat celebrated of them all. All Plato's known 
writings have come down to us. and they con- 
stitute one of the most Influential bodies of work 
In history. 

PlimsoU, Samuel (1824-98). was a native of 
Bristol, and while M.P for Derby got up an 
agitation on behalf of merchant sailors, pro- 
curing the passing of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1876, which by defining a line above 
which no ship must sink in the water when load- 
ed has ever since made the overloading of ships 
illegal. The line is known as the Plimsoll Mark 

Pliny: Pliny the elder was a naturalist of high 
reputation; Pliny the younger, his nephew, 
achieved renown by a series of historical Letters 
and died ,a.d. 113. 

Plotinus (c. 204-270), Greek philosopher, was the 
founder of Neoplatonism, which had consider- 
able influence on early Christian thought 

Plutarch (c. 46-120), a pagan Hellenic writer, a 
contemporary of the authors of the two gospels 
according to St. Matthew and St. Luke. His 
Lives of Ai/is and Cleomenes form one of the 
world's most famous literary productions. 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-49), was an American poet 
of unique genius, author of *' The Raven." “ The 
Bells." " Annabel Lee,” and other poems of 
haunting melody and dainty fancy. Poe’s Tales 
of Mystery are thrilling examples of their class 

Poincard, Raymond Nicolas Landry (1860-1934). 
was President of France from 1913 to 1920 and 
won the confidence and admiration of the 
French people and their Allies by his services 
during the first world war. He was Prune 
Minister In 1912, 1922-24, and 1926-29 

Pole, Reginald (1550-58). archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1656-68), cardinal of the Roman Church, 
ant^onlst of the English reformation, whose 
mother was Margaret Plantagenet, half-sister of 

f enry VII’s mother His difference with 
enry VIII over the divorce of Catherine evo- 
ked his famous treatise De Unitate Ecclesiastica, 
a defence of papal supremacy and a denuncia- 
tion of the king. His activity brought about 
his own attainder, and the execution of his 
brother an^l mother as participators in his 
treasonable designs. 

Pollard, Prolessor Albert Frederick, F.B.A. (1869- 
1048), English historian and first director of the 
Institute of Historical Research; author of 
many authoritative works on the Tudor period. 
Polo. Maroo (1256-1823), the famous Venetian 
traveller and explorer, who made Journeys 


through China, India, and other eastern 
countries, and published the record of his 
various wanderings, recounting the many won- 
ders and marvels he had seen — a record which 
seemed for the most part beyond credence to 
his contemporaries, but now largely confirmed 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoine Poisson, Marq'dse de. 
otherwise known as Madame de Pompadour 
(1721-64), was for a long time the favourite <*! 
Louis XV. of France, over whom she exorcised 
great influence. 

Pompey the Great (106-48 p.c.), distinguished 
himself as a general while young, clearing the 
Mediterranean of pirates, and ultimately 
became, with Caesar and Crassus. triumvir. 

Pope. Alexander (1688-1744), the celebrated 18th 
century poet and translator of Homer. Author 
of The Rape of the Lock, Essay on Ortticism, and 
Essay on Man. 

Pound, Elzra Liomis (b. 1885). American poet, 
and scholar, famous both for the beauty of his 
Individual verse and for his excellent trans- 
lations of Provencal. Latin. Chinese. French and 
Italian poets. Treason charges brought In 1945 
against the poet were quashed in 1958 when he 
was released from the Federal mental hospital 
where he had been kept He returned to Italy 
to live. 

Poussin, Nicolas (1593-1665), ac eminent French 
pamter patronised by Louis XIII. 

Prasad, Dr. Rajendra (1884-1963), first President 
of the Indian Union, 1950; re-elected in 1952 
and 1957, retired 1902, succeeded by Dr. Rad- 
haknshnan 

Praxiteles, a great Greek sculptor who lived in the 
4th century n.c. 

Preece, Sir WUllam Henry, K.C.B , F R S (1834- 
1913), a Welsh electrician, connected with the 
Electric Telegraph Service from 1863. and con- 
spicuously successful In his experiments which 
led to the later developments in telegraidiy. 
He was associated with Marconi In his wireless- 
telegraphic schemes and Introduced the block 
system into England. 

Prescott, William Hickling (1796-1869), one of 
the best known of American historians 

Prichard. James Cowles, M.D . F.R 8 (1780-1848) 
British ethnologist and physician, whose know- 
ledge of anatomy, psychology, and of languages 
enabled hun to grasp the principle that people 
should be studied as a whole. He paved the 
way for future anthropological research 

Priestley, John Boynton, M A (b 1894), novelist, 
playwright and broadcaster, whose work has 
received great praise and Includes the novels The 
Good Companions, Angel Pavement, the plavs 
Dangerous Corner, Time and the Conways, Thf 
Linden Tree, and a literary history. Literature 
anti Western Man (I960) 

Priestley, Joseph, F.R S (1733-1804), was the dis- 
coverer of oxygen and other gases, and wrote A 
History of Electricity He was also a great 
advocate of freedom and progress. 

Priestley, Sir Raymond, M A . D.Sc. (b 1886), 
geologist. Took part in the Shackleton Ant- 
arctic Expedition of 1907-9 and Scott’s Ant- 
arctic Expedition 1910-13. President of the 
British Association, 1950 

Prior, Matthew (1064-1721), a weIl■kno^vn poet 
and wit who acquired celebrity by writing 
The City Mouse and Country Mouse. 

Prokofiev, Serge Sergeyevich (1891-1953), celebra- 
ted Russian composer, whose music has a 
strong folk-song element, rich In melody and 
Invention. He has written operns: The Love 
of Three Oranges, The Betrothal in a Nunnery, 
War and Peace, ballets: Romeo and Juliet, 
Cinderella, symphonies, chamber music and the 
music for Eisensteln’s films Alexander Nevsky, 
Ivan the Terrible, etc. 

Protagoras (c. 480-411 b.c.), a Greek philosopher, 
chief of the Sophists, famous for his scepticism 
and disbelief in objective truth. 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (1809-65). a French 
political economist. 

Proust, Marcel (1871-1922), French psychological 
novelist; author of a series of 16 novels known 
under the title of A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu. Proust’s works have been admirably 
translated into English by C. E. Scott Muncrieff. 

Prudhon, Pierre Paul (1758-1823), a French 
historical and portrait painter. 

Ptolemy. Claudius Ptolemsus, a famous astro- 
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nomer and geographer of Alexandria, who 
flourished from c. a.d. 90-168. He founded the 
Ptolemaic system , which taught that the earth 
was stationary and the heaveniy bodies revolved 
around it. 

Puccini, Giacomo (1868-1924), Italian composer 
whose operas met with great success and Include 
Manon Lescaut, La BoMme, La Tosca, Madam 
Butterfly, and Turandoi (finished after hia 
death). 

Purcell, Henry (1658-95). one of the great figures 
in English music; organist of the Chapel Royal 
and composer to Charles II. Anthems form 
the greater part of his sacred music, and he 
wrote not only for the Court but for the stage. 

Pusey, Edward Bouverie (1800-82). a famous 
Anglican cleric, he published I'racts for the 
Times, which inaugurated the Tractariaii 
movement that developed into what became 
known as Pusey ism. 

Pushkin. Alexander (1799-1837). the national 
poet of Russia, several times exiled for his 
liberal views and held in high honour by 
contemporary Russia. Died of wounds re- 
ceived in a duel. His poetical tales are full of 
dramatic power. Eugene Onegin is generally 
considered hia masterpiece and Boris Godunov 
18 a fine tragedy. 

Pym, John (1584-1643). a prominent statesman in 
the reign of Charles I. A leader of the Puritan 
opposition in Parliament. 

Pythagoras (c 582-c. 507 n c.). most influential of 
the early Greek scientists He was bom on the 
island of Samos, off the 'J'urkish mainland, which 
he left r 530 to settle at Croton, a Greek city m 
southern Italy. He Wiis a mystic and mathe- 
matician and believed in the transmigration of 
souls He died in exile His great works are 
the Almagest and his Geographical Outline 


Q 

Quaritch, Bernard (1819-99). a famous dealer in 
rare books, who was a native of Germany but 
settled in London, and became naturalised in 
1817 His knowledge of scarce and valuable 
books was unique Hia shop in Piccadilly was 
a storehouse ot literary treasures. 

Quasimodo, Salvatore (b. 1901), Italian poet whose 
greatness lies in his humanity and his rejection 
of the Fascist Influence. He won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1950. 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur Thomas (1863-1944). 
was a well-known novelist and easayist. who as 
" Q ” published many delightful stones, includ- 
ing Dead Man’s Rock, Troy Town, and The 
Hvlendid Spur. Edited the Oxford Book of 
English Verse. Professor of Knglish Literature. 
Cambridge University, 1912-44 


R 

Rabelais. Francois (c 1495-1653). the great French 
satirist, first adopted the career of a monk, 
then studied medicine, and settled at Lyons 
as a doctor, and it was there that he published 
his Gargantua and Pantagruel, among the wit- 
tiest though coarsest books m any language, 

Rachel, Mile (.stage name of Elizabeth F61ix) (1821- 
58). acknowledged as the greatest tragic actre.ss 
of her time and reached the height of her fame 
in Racine’s PhMre in 1813. 

Rachmaninov, Sergei Vasilyevich (1873-1943). 
Russian pianist, coinpaser. and conductor. He 
wrote operas, symphonies, piano concertos, 
piano pieces, and songs, and was one of the 
greatest pianists of his age. After the Rus.sian 
revolution he made his home in America, where 
he died. 

Racine, Jean (1639-99). a dLstinguished French 
tragic dramatist, best known by his Andro- 
maque, Phidre, and Athalie. 

Rackham, Arthur, R. W. S. (1807-1939), a noted 
English artist who excelled in the Illustration of 
books such os Peter Pan. Alice in Wonderland, 
Wagner’s Ring Librettos, Mother Goose, Grmim’s 
and Andersen's Fairy Tales, 

Radhakrlshnan. Sir Sarvepalli, M A . D Litt (b 
1888). Pres, Indian Union, 1962- , Vicc- 

Pres., 1952-d2; formerly Spalding Professor of 
Eastern Religions and Ethics at Oxford. 


Raeburn. Sir Henry. R.A. (1756-1823), was a 
famous Scottish portrait painter, and friend and 
pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Raemakers, Louis (1869-1957). Dutch cartoonist, 
famous for his scathing satires on the Germans 
during the first world war. His Cartoon History 
of the War was published In 1919. 

Raffles, Sir Thomas StamTord (1781-1826), an 
eminent naturalist. He was the founder and 
first President of the Zoological Society of 
London. Founded Singapore. 1819. 

Raikes, Robert (1735-1811), a practical pro- 
pounder of the Sunday School system. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (1552-1618), a scholar, 
courtier, soldier, sailor, and statesman. In 
1584 Queen Elizabeth granted him a patent for 
the discovery and settlement of unknown 
countries m the far West. The colonisation of 
Virgmla followed. At one time he was in great 
favour at Court, but quarrelled with the Queen, 
and suffered in fortune in consequence. When 
James I. came to the throne, Raleigh was sup- 
posed to be implicated in a conspiracy again^ 
that monarch, and was sentenced to death. 
After that he was a prisoner in the Tower of 
London for twelve years, and there he wrote his 
History of the World, and other works In 1615 
James set him at liberty in order to head an 
expedition to Guiana m the hope of finding gold, 
but being unsuccessful he was again imprisoned 
on his return, and finally beheaded m Old 
Palace Yard. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, M.A. (1861-1922), Professor 
of Plnglish Literature at Oxford, and author of 
many volumes on eminent men of letters, 
including books on Milton, Wordsworth, and 
others His work on Shakespeare. 1907, is hia 
highest achievement. 

Raman, Sir (Chandrasekhara) Venkata. F R 3. (b. 
1888), Indian physicist whose main work has 
been in spectroscopy. For his research on the 
diffusion of light and for the discovery of the 
*' Raman Effect ” he was awarded the 1930 
Nobel Prize m Physics. 

Rameau, Jean Philippe (1683-1764). French com- 
poser and church organist whose Treatise on 
Harmony, 1722, and other works on musical 
theory profoundly influenced musical develop- 
ment In the 18th century. 

Ramdn y Cajal, Santiago (1852-1934), Spanish 
histologist who made many discoveries m the 
stnicture of the nervous system. Nobel Prize- 
man, 1906 

Ramsay, Sir William, K.C.B . F R S. (1862-1916), 
chemist and discoverer with Lord Rayleigh of 
the hitherto unknown constituent of air, argon. 
Later discovered helium and detected other 
inert gases, which he called neon, krypton, and 
xenon With P’ Soddy earned out research on 
radium emanation Awarded Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry, 1904. President of the British Asso- 
ciation. 1911. 

Ramsey. Most Rev. Arthur Michael, D.D (b. 1904). 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1961. Archbishop 
of York, 1956-61. Prof of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge. 1950-52. Lord Bishop of Durham, 
1952-56 

Ranke, Leopold von (1795-1886), the painstaking 
and thorough German historian who laid the 
basis of modern historical research and demon- 
strated many of its methods. 

Raphael Santl (1483-1520). the distinguished 
Italian painter whose works excel ail others in 
their beauty of expression and inspired treat- 
ment. lie lived a considerable period m Rome, 
where he painted hia famous frescoes for the 
Vatican and St. Peter’s and also the celebrated 
cartoons designed for the tapestries of the 
Papal chapel, which afterwards were brought 
to England, and are now at the Victona and 
Albert Museum. His last painting was The 
T'ransfiguration Plxamples of his work are to 
be found in most of the great European collec- 
tions. including our own National Gallery. 

Rasputin, Grigori Yeflmovlcta (1871-1916). a “ holy 
man ” ol the old Russia who lived quietly in his 
native village until 1904. when he became 
notorious for liis extravagant teachings, which 
gave him a Messianic-like position. He was a 
debauchee and advocated sin in order to obtain 
repentance and salvation. In 1907 he was pre- 
sented to the Court where he soon became all- 
povertnl A seeming miracle which Improved 
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the health of the Tsarevlch Alexis increased his 
Influence with the Tsar and Tsaritsa. Assassi- 
nated b 7 a group of conspirators from the 
nobility- 

Rathbone. Eleanor (1872-19461 social reformer, 
humanitarian, and mdependent politician. 
Championed widows’ pensions and family 
allowances and laboured for political refugees, 
particularly children. 

Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937), French composer, 
pupil of Faiir6. one of the leaders of the im- 
pressionist movement. He wrote chiefly cham- 
ber music, piano pieces, songs, and ballet music, 
including Dapkma ft Chloi, specially commis- 
. sioned by Diaghilev. 

Raven-Hill, Leonard (1867-1042), English artist 
and cartoonist, was well known for his drawings 
and cartoons in Punch, 1896-1935. 

Rawllnson, Sir Henry Creswicke, Bt , G C.B.. 
F.R.S (1810-95), diplomat, soldier and oriental- 
ist. For a number of years he superintended 
explorations in Assyria and Babylon, accu- 
mulating a valuable collection of antiquities 
now in the British Museum. 

Ray, John (1627-1705), an English naturalist, 
famous for his contributions to the science of 
botany. He has been called the “ father '* of 
English natural history. 

Rayleigh, 3rd Baron, O.M.. F.R.S. (1842-1919). 
one of the most eminent of British physicists; 
an authority on sound vibrations, and the co- 
discoverer with Sir William Ramsay of argon. Jn 
1904 was awarded the Noliel Prize for physics 

Road, Sir Herbert, Kt n S.O . M C. (b. 1893). 
English poet and critic He was assistant 
keeper at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(1922-31), professor of fine art at Edinburgh 
(1931-33), and edited the Burlington Magazine 
(1933-39). His writings include Poems 1914- 
1934, In Retreat, Reason and Romanticism, 
Education through Art, The Meaning of Art. 

Reade, Charles (1814-84). holds high rank amongst 
the Victorian novelists. His first story. Peg 
Woffington, was published in 1852 IVs Never 
too Late to Mend, Griff th Gaunt, and The Cloister 
and the Hearth are his best-known noveis 

R6amur, Ren6 Antoine Ferenauit de (1683-1757). 
an eminent French chemist, who invented the 
thermometer which bears his name. 

RAcamier, Madame Jeanne Francoise Julie Ade- 
laide Bernard (1777-1849), a noted society 
woman of the days of Napoleon. 

Reeves. (John) Sims (1818-1900). was the most 
celebrated English tenor of his time. 

Regnault, Henri Victor (1810-78), a French 
scientist ^ho made highly 8ucce.s8ful experi- 
ments in regard to the physical properties of 
bodies and their relation to heat. 

Regnault, Jean Baptiste. Baron (1754-1829). a 
talented French genre painter. 

Relth, John Charles Walsham. 1st Baron (b. 1889). 
British civil engineer, the first Director-General 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 1927- 
38. Recogmsed as a man of great organising 
ability, he has served successively as Chairman 
of Imperial Airways (1938-39), Ch.alrman of 
B O.A.C. (1939-40). Min. of Information (Jan.- 
May 1940), Min of Trmaport (May-Oct. 1940). 
Min. of Works and Buildings (Oct 1940-Feb. 
1942), Dir. of the Admiralty's Combined Opera- 
tions Material Dept. (1943-45), (.'halrman Com- 
monwealth Telecommunications Conference 
(1945). Chairman Commonwealth Communica- 
tions Council (1946), and Chairman Colonial 
Development Corporation, 1950-59. 

Rembrandt, Harmens van Ri]n (1606-69). one of 
the greatest of the Dutch school of painters 
who produced many remarkably successful 
portraits, as well as numerous figure subjects, 
all of them distinguished by their masterly 
qualities. He was an etcher of high ability 
also, and a number of his works are in the 
British national collections. 

Renan, Ernest (1823-92), a noted French author 
who wrote much upon religious subjects, and 
won special fame by his Life of Jesus, published 
1863. 

Beni, Quldo. tSee Ouido Rent.) 

Rennie, John, F.R.S. (1761-1821), a Scottish civil 
engineer. He was the constructor of the 
Waterloo and Southwark and new London 
bridges over the Thames, the London Docks, 
the East and West India Docks, the Plymouth 
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breakwater, and many other works at Liverpool. 
Leith. Dublin. Hull, and elsewhere. 

Renoir, Auguste (1841-1919), great French artist 
of the Impressionist school, whose vision was 
carefree and romantic. Some of his greatest 
achievements were in still-life and landscape. 
La Loge, Les Parapluies. La Premiere Sortie. 
Grandes Baxgneuses are famous pictures. 

Reuter, Baron Paul Julius do (1821-99). was the 
pioneer of telegraphic press services 

Reymont, Vladislav Stanislav (1868-1925). Polish 
novelist: Nobel Prize 1924 (The Peasants). 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, P.R.A. (1723-92), was the 
first President of the R.A from 1768 till his 
death, and the most eminent English portrait 
painter of his time. 

Rhodes Rt. Hon. Cecil John (1853-1902). bom at 
Bishop’s Stortford. Went to South Africa in 
1871. entered upon a diamond-mining enter- 
prise at Kimberley, and acquired a considerable 
fortune. Was a member of the Cape Legis- 
lature in 1881, and became Premier in 1890 
He was at the bead of the British South Africa 
Chartered (Company, for which a vast amount 
of territory was annexed, the holding obtaining 
the name of Rhodesia. Mr. Rhodes was Cape 
Premier again in 1896, then followed the 
Jameson Raid and his retirement from political 
life. During the Boer War he was detained in 
Kimberley and did not live to see the cam- 
paign closed He left the bulk of his fortune 
for the founding of scholarships at Oxford. 

Ricardo, David (1772-1823). a celebrated English 
political economist of Hebrew descent, whose 
Principles of Political Economy gained hhn a 
high place among the exponents of the science 

Richard I. (1157-99) was King of England from 
1189 to his death He laid heavy burdens 
upon the people in order to equip an army for 
the third Ousade. At first he was victorious 
and did such valiant deeds that he received 
(he name of " Cocur de Lion.” Being ulti- 
mately defeated, he signed a truce with Saladm, 
and on his way back to England was ship- 
wrecked Disguised as a pllgnm, he was 
identified in Aartria. and handed over to the 
Emperor of Germany, who imprisoned him in 
a remote castle A large sum was demanded 
and paid for his ransom, and after over a year 
of durance he returned to England, and was 
crowned at Winchester. I.ater he was engaged 
in a war with France, and was mortally wounded 
by a bolt from a crossbow while besieging the 
castle of (Dhaluz in the province of Limousin. 

Richard H. (1367-1400), son of the ” Black 
Prince.” succeeded his grandfather. Edward 
HI., in 1377. when but ten years old. a Regency 
l>eing appomted during his minority. In the 
Wat Tyler rising of 1381 the King confronted 
the rioters and promised them redress, an under- 
taking which he did not fulfil. For a time he 
was greatly under the influence of his uncle. 
ThemvOS, Duke of Gloucester, but on coming of 
age dismissed him. and ruled with some ap- 
proach to dignity for the next seven years. 
A (ter 1390 he developed a highly tyrannical 
disposition and banished or put to death many 
of the leading statesmen. Tlie opposition 
against liun came to a head in 1399, when 
Bolingbroke defeated him, and he was made 
prisoner and died — probably by starvation — m 
Pontefract Castle 

Richard III. (1452-85), last Plantagenet king of 
Flngland who took the throne on the death of 
Ins brother Edward IV, in 1483, probably mur- 
dering his two younger nephews in the Tower 
This led to a rebellion in favour of the Earl of 
Richmond (later Henry VII ) and he was slain 
on Bosworth Field His character has been 
the subject of dissension among historians but 
there is no doubt that despite his unscrupulous - 
ness (not uncommon In those days) he was a' 
biavc soldier and able administrator. 

Richards, Sir Gordon (b 1904), British jockey who 
had one of the most successful riding records in 
the history of the British Turf: 21,834 mounts. 
4870 winners, including the Derby (1953). 
Retired. 1954. 

Richardson, Sir Albert Edward. E.C.V.O.. P.R.A.. 
F.S.A , F.R.I.B.A. (b. 1890). British architect 
and Pres, of the Royal Academy, 1954-56. 

Richardson, Henry Handel, pseudonym of Henri- 
etta Richardson Robertson (1870-1946). Aus- 
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tralian novelist whose major work, outstanding 
in Australian fiction. Is the trilogy The Fortunee 
of Richard Mahony. 

Richardson. Sir Owen Williams. D.Sc.. F.R.S. 
(1870-1959), distinguished English physicist. 
Awarded Nobel Prize in 1028 for his researches 
on the emission of electricity from hot bodies. 

Richardson, Sir Ralph David (b. 1902). actor who 
has made many appearances on stage, screen, 
and radio. 

Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761). author of 
Pamela, Clarissa, and The History of Sir Charles 
Grandison. exercised considerable influence on 
the development of the novel in England. 

Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessls, Cardinal Due de 
(1585-1642), the eminent French ecclesiast and 
statesman, who was Minister to Louis XIII for 
eighteen years. He was practically Master of 
France during the best part of this Cardlnalate. 

Ridley, Nicholas (1500-55), was Bishop of Eoebes* 
ter in 1547 and Bishop of London in 1650. He 
took an active part in the Reformation. He 
was burned at the stake along with Latimer. 

Rienzl, Cola di (1313-54). a Roman patriot of 
humble birth who Inflamed the people against 
their rulers, and aroused such enthusiasm that 
they proclaimed him " Tribune.” Dnrmg the 
seven months that he was permitted to exercise 
supreme power, he proved himself the true 
friend of the poor. Later murdered in a popular 
uprising. 

Rilke, Rainer Maria (1872-1926). German lyric 
poet, born in Prague. His work, marked by 
great beauty of style, culminated In the Duine- 
ser Elegien and Sonette an Orpheus 

Rimbaud, Jean Nicolas Arthur (1854-91). French 
poet of great originality and friend of Paul 
Verlaine. All his poems were written between 
his sixteenth and nineteenth years. 

Rlmsky-Korsakov, Nikolai Andreyevich (1844- 
1908), Russian composer whose works include 
the operas The Maid of Pskov (also known as 
Ivan the Terrible), The Snow Maiden, Le Coq 
d’Or, and the symphonic suite Scheherezade He 
was a brill iani, orchestrator and rcscored many 
works, including Borodin’s Prince Igor. 

Rizzio, David (c 1540-60), was the Italian secretary 
of Mary Queen of Scots and an accomplished 
musician. Suspected of a too great attachment 
to Mary, he was murdered by Uarnley and his 
friends m the Queen’s presence in the Palace of 
Holyrood. 

Robbia, Luca Della (1400-1482). a famous Floren- 
tine sculptor He was the introducer of 
enamelled terra-cotta work. 

Robens, Rt. Hon. Alfred, Baron (b. 1910), Cliair- 
man. National Coal Board, 1961- . Pari Sec 

Min ot Fuel and Power. 1947-51, Min of 
Labour and National Service, 1951 

Roberts, Field-Marshal Earl, V.C.. KG, PC.. 
K P . G C B . O M.. GOST., G C I E (1832- 
1914), the distinguished soldier, first saw service 
in the Indian Mutiny, when he won the V.C 
In 1880 during the Afghanistan campaign made 
his historic march from Kabul to Kandahar 
where he won a complete victory After 
serving as C -in-C., India, 1885-93. and as 
C.-in-C , Ireland, 1895-99, took over in South 
Africa in December. 1899, and entirely reversed 
the unhappy military situation before handing 
over to Kitchener a year later. C -in-C from 
1901 until the office was abolished in 1904, and 
was latterly an ardent advocate of conscription 

Robertson, Sir Charles Grant. C.V.O. (1869-1948). 
English historian who was Vice-Chancellor of 
Birmingham University, 1927-38. and Prmcipal 
1920-38. His works include The Rise of the 
English Nation 1896, England under the 
Hanoverians, 1911, and Bismarck, 1918. 

Robertson. Field-Marshal Sir William. Bt., G.C B . 
G.C M G . G.C V O.. D S O. (1860-1933). the 
only British soldier to rise from Private to 
Field-Marshal, served as C.I G.S . 1915-18. 
His son. Brian Hubert, Lord Robertson, G.C.B. 
(b. 1892). has had a distinguished military career 
and was Chairman of the British Transport 
Commission, 1953-61. 

Robeson, Paul Le Roy (b. 1808), the famous Negro 
singer and actor, who through his singing of 
spirituals has increased our knowledge and 
understanding of the Negro. Was a great 
success in London in 1930 playing Othello. 

Robespierre, Maximlllen Francois Marie Isidoire de 


(1768-04), was a country advocate until the out- 
break of the French Revolution, when he went 
to Paris, became an enthusiastic leader of the 
Jacobin Party, and was made a Member of the 
Assembly. In the Reign of Terror as President 
of the Committee of Public Safety he sent vast 
numbers to the guillotine. Then a counter- 
movement was set on foot and he was de- 
nounced in the Assembly, and. trying to escape, 
was shot and subsequently guillotined. 

Robey, Sir George, C.B.E. (George Edward Wade), 
(1869-1954), famous British comedian of the 
music-hall. 

Robinson. WlUlam Heath (1872-1944). English 
book Illustrator, but especially known for the 
fantaetically comic designs of his cartoons and 
stage scenery. 

Rob Roy (the traditional nickname of Robert 
McGregor) (1671-1734), a noted Highland out- 
law who levied blackmail on the farmers and 
rich people of the country-side in return for 
certain protective services. He belonged to the 
clan McGregor. 

Robsart, Amy (1532-1560). daughter of Sir John 
Robsart, and wife of Robert Dudley, afterwards 
Earl of Leicester. While livmg In seclusion at 
Cumnor Place under the charge of Anthony 
Forster, she met her death either by accident or 
foul play, by the latter according to common 
belief, Elirabeth’s favourite having reason to 
wish her out of the way. She was discovered 
dead at the bottom of an old staircase. 

Rockefeller, John Davison (1839-1937) was said to 
be the richest man in the world. Was born on a 
small farm in New York State, and there worked 
until sixteen. Migrated to Cleveland, and 
found employment in an office for a few years. 
About this time the oil trade was In a dis- 
organised condition, owing to the reckless 
trading and crude methods of refining. Rocke- 
feller saw what was wrong, and resolved upon 
trymg to remedy it. Later he began oil- 
refining, and entered into the busluess with 
such vigour of purpose, and made so many 
improvements, that he became a millionaire 
in a very few years. From the exertions of 
himself and associates grew the Standard Oil 
Trust, beginning with a capital of £200,000 in 
1870, and extending at such a rate that in 1892 
the capital had reached twenty -two millions 
sterling. During his life-time he gave some 750 
million dollars to education and charity. 

Rodin, Auguste (1841-1917), the most celebrated 
French sculptor of recent days, who possessed 
a bold and original renius. His numerous 
statues and his fine historic monuments, 
e-specially that for Calais commemoratmg the 
bravery of Ku'-tache de Saint-Pierre, brought 
Rodin well-deserved fame. 

Rodney, 1st Baron, K.B. (1719-92), a famous 
English admiral who, having gained numerous 
victories routed the French fleet under the 
Comte de Grasse, whom he took prisoner, the 
result of this crowning success being the Peace 
of Versailles. 1783. 

Rogers, Wilham Penn Adair ("Will”) (1879-1935) 
was America’s foremost humorist and a famous 
stage and film star; was killed with Wiley Post 
on a holiday flight to Alaska Aug. 15, 1935. 

Roland de la Plati6re, Madame Manon Jeanne 
n 754-93), was one of the leading figures of the 
French Revolution. Her husband, Jean Marie 
Roland de la Plati6re (1734-93), who was one of 
the Ministers durbig the Girondist period, 
escaped from Paris on the disruption of his 
Party, but his wife reniamed behind, and was 
sent to the guillotine. During her incarceration 
she wrote an Appeal to Posterity, remarkable for 
its beauty of sentiment and patriotic enthu- 
siasm. Her husband committed suicide on 
receiving the news of her execution. 

RoUand, Romain (1806-1944), an eminent French 
author whose finest work, Jean-Christophe, in 
ten vols., gamed him the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. 1915. 

Romllly, Sir Samuel, K.C. (1757-1818), a famous 
English lawyer who was Solicitor-General in 
1806 and for many years had a distinguished 
career both in Parliaiuent and at the Bar. He 
effected many improvements In the Criminal 
liaw. 

Rommel, Field-Marshal Erwin (1891-1944). was 
probably the ablest German general engai^ iii 
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the second world war, Hla conduct of the war 
during the North African campaign won high 
praise and brought the redoubtable Afrika 
Corps nearl7 to Alexandria. He was also 
engaged in the campaigns in 'Western Europe 
in 1040 and 1044. 

Romney, George (1734-1802), was born in North 
Lancashire, studied portrait painting with a 
Kendal artist, and for a few years obtained a 
living by local portrait painting. Going to 
London in 1762, his talent gained him speedy 
recognition; and after studying for a couple of 
years in Home, he set up as a portrait-painter 
in Cavendish Square, and became highly 
successful. His portraits are among the finest 
examples of that kind of art that England has 
produced, and to-day realise large prices. 

Rontgen, Professor Wilhelm Konrad (1845-1923). 
the eminent German scientist who discovered 
the Rdntgen rays in 1895. He made other 
important laboratory Investigations, resulting 
in the solution of difficult chemical problems. 

Roosevelt. President Franklin Delano (1882-1945). 
great American statesman Was Assistant 
Secretary to the Navy under Wilson and un- 
euccessful Democratic candidate for the vice- 
presidency in 1920. In 1921 was stricken with 
Infantile paralysis, but recovered sufficiently to 
re-enter public life and become Governor of 
New York in 1929. From 1933 until his death 
served as President of the U S.A.. being the 
first American to be elected for more than two 
terms. Ilia New Deal programme (see Gen. 
Information Bectlon) was outstanding In his 
domestic policy. Hia *‘ good neighbor *’ atti- 
tude towards the other American countries, his 
hamstrung efTorts to restrain Axis aggression 
in the 1930 b, his inspired and generous adoption 
of Lend-Lease, his war-time meetings with 
Churchill and Stalin, and his energetic prose- 
cution of the war after Pearl Harbour, were the 
more important features of hla foreign policy. 

His “ fireside " talks on the radio brought him 
into close contact with the American people and 
his pasalug In the hour of victory was mourned 
all over the world In 1905 married hia distant 
cousin, Eleanor Roosevelt (1884-1962), who 
became known on her own account as a sociolo- 
gist and newspaper columnist She became 
Chairman of the U.N. Human Rights Commis- 
sion in 1947. 

Roosevelt, Theodore (1858-1019), Republican 
President of the U S.A., 1901-9, and unsuccess- 
ftiJ third party candidate in 1912 following a 
dispute with l^ft. His daring exploits in the 
Spanlsh-Amerlcan war won him wide popularity 
and he was elected vice-president in 1900 be- 
coming president on McKinley’s assassination. 

For his efforts in promoting peace, notably 
between Russia and Japan, was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1906. The great struggle with 
the lYusts marked his years of office. 

Hops, Fdllolen (1833-98). Belgian artist, famous 
for drawings, etchings, and illustrations. His 
work is highly original, spirited, humorous and a 
valued commentary on the life at the time. Was 
an engraver of magnificent technical skill and a 
painter of merit. 

Ross, Sir James Clark. F R S. (1800-62), most 
experienced polar explorer of the century. He 
accompanied his uncle. Sir John Ross, and 
Captain Parry on their expeditions. In the 
Victory commanded by his uncle he located the 
north magnetic pole In 1831. He commanded 
the expedition of the Erebus and the Terror to 
the antarctic (1839-43). discovering 'Victoria 
Land. Mounts Erebus and Terror, and the Ross 
Ice barrier. 

Ross, Rear Admiral Sir John, K.C.D. (1777-1856), 
the eminent explorer who made several voyages 
to the arctic and searched for the North-west 
Passage. He discovered Boothnla peninsula, 
and his nephew reached the magnetic pole. 

Ross, Colonel Sir Ronald. K.C B . K C.M.G.. 
F.R.8. (1857-1932), professor of tropical sani- 
tation and a leading authority on tropical 
diseases generally, was for many years in the 
Indian Medical Service, and was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Medicine in 1902. Discovered 
the malaria parasite. 

Rossetti. Dante Gabriel (1828-82), was the son of 
Gabriele Rossetti (1783-1852). an exiled Italian 
author who settled In London In 1824. Dante 
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showed great talent as a painter from boyhood, 
and became one of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. formed in 1848. He also distinguished 
himself as a poet His sister, Christma Georgina 
Rossetti (1830-94) was also noted as a poet 

Rossini. Gioacchino Antonio (1792-1868). Italian 
operatic composer. His first opera Tancredi 
was produced at Venice when he was 21, and 
between 1816 and 1823 he wrote 21 operas, in- 
cluding II Barbxere di Sevigha, La Cenerentola, 
Otello, La Donna del Lago, and Semxramvie. 
After writing Guillaume Tell in 1829, which was 
hailed as bis masterpiece, he gave up composing, 
producing only a Stabat Mater (1832-41) and a 
mass (1864). 

Rostand, Edmond Eugene Alexis (1868-1918). 
French dramatist whose Cyrano dc Bergerac 
created a sensation in 1898. 

Rothenstein, Sir William (1872-1945). English 
painter and writer. Prof, of Civic Art in Shef- 
field University, 1917-26, Principal of Roval 
College of Art, 1920-35. Trustee. Tate Gallery. 
1927-33. His son. Sir John Rothenstein. C B.E. 
(b. 1901), Is Director of the Tate Gallery 

Rothschild. Anselm Meyer (1743-1812), the 
founder of the famous flnancla] family was born 
at Frankfurt-on -Main. After some experience 
in a bank as clerk, set up for himself first as a 
moneylender, then as a banker and displaying 
a genius for finance acquired a large fortune. 
His son, Nathan Meyer Rothschild (1777-1836). 
took charge of the London house, and conducted 
its affairs with great success, and was made an 
Austrian Baron in 1822. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son. Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
(1808-1879), who was the first Jewish member 
of the House of Commons. 

Roubiliac, Louis Francois (1695-1762), a French 
sculptor who contributed many monuments to 
Westminster Abbey 

Rouget de Lisle, Claude Joseph (1760-1836), a 
French poet who was the author of the words 
and the music of the Marseillaise, the revolu- 
tionary song and national anthem of Franco. 

Rousseau, Jean>Jacques (1712-78), French philo- 
sopher, political writer, and composer He was 
born at Geneva, and after a hard and wandering 
life made the acquaintance of Madame de 
Warens, who became his patroness and with 
whom he resided during the years 1731-41. He 
then proceeded to Paris, where he made the 
acquaintance of Diderot, to whose Encvclov^dxe 
he contributed the musical section. With the 
production of his pastoral melodrama Le Devin 
du village in 1722 he appeared as a successful 
composer. Meanwhile ho had been studying 
social questions with great ardour, and in 1761 
published bis novel Julie, ou la Nouvetle H^Unse, 
which was followed In 1762 by Emile, a treatise 
on education in novel form. These two works 
contained so much that was at vanance with 
convention, and so opposed to all Ideas of moral 
restraint, that they called forth the condemna- 
tion of the orthodox, and Rousseau was obliged 
to leave France for a time It was while m Eng- 
land that he wrote his remarkable Confessions, 
and his celebrated Le Control Social. He gave 
to France a new Held of thought, and laid down 
principles of government and conduct which 
bore fruit in the French Revolution {See also 
Education, Section J.) 

Rubens, Sir Peter Paul (1577-1640), one of the 
most notable of Flemish painters In 1629 ho 
painted for Charles I , who kmglited him. His 
Adoration of the Magi was sold in 1959 for the 
record price of £275,000 

Rubinstein, Anton Grigorovlch (1829-94). a famous 
Russian pianist and composer and founder of 
the Conservatory St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad). Hla brother Nicholas (1836-81), also a 
pianist, founded the Conservatory of Moscow. , 

Rupert. Prince (1619-82). the brilliant Royalist 
cavalry general opposing Cromwell and a 
dlstininilshed admiral in the Dutch wars. He 
was also an early mezzotinter, an experimental 
scientist, and the first governor of Hudson's Bay 
Company. 

Busk, Dean, M.A.. LL.D. (b. 1909), U.S. Secretary 
of State in the Democratic Administration, 
1961- ; Pres. The Rockefeller Foundation, 
1952-60. Former Rhodes scholar at St. John’s 
Coll., Oxford. 

RusUn, John (1819-1900), writer and art critic, 
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the son of a wealthy liondon wine merchant. 

His Modern Painters exhibited a masterly per- 
ception of the principles of art and a boimdless 
Bift of literary expression. Other volumes 
appeared at intervals Includinf; The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture and The Stones of Venice, 
two memorable works which considerably en- 
hanced the author’s fame. His writings un- 
doubtedly hastened the recognition of Turner 
and the Pre-Raphaelite pointers. Always 
taking a deep interest hi economic questions. 
3{.uekin delivered and published numerous 
lectures on a wide range of subjects — art. plea- 
sure, religion, war, work, and so forth; and he 
was acknowledged to be one of the greatest 
thinkers of the time. Often his views were im- 
practicable and even eccentric, but behind them 
there was always evident a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the well-being of the people. 

Russell, Bertrand (Arthur William) 3rd Earl, O M.. 
F.R.a . M A. (b. 1872), great English philo- 
sopher and mathematician, whose vigorous and 
sceptical writings are having a profound effect 
on present-day thought He writes and speaks 
in a clear, witty, and elegant style and regards 
the task of the philosopher as one of clarification 
rather than speculation In recent years Lord 
Russell has been actively engaged In the cam- 
paign against nuclear warfare. His numerous 
writings include books on mathematics, philo- 
sophy. and ethics, besides works on political and 
sociological Bubjecls' The Pnnciple<f of Mathe- 
matics (1903). Princxpia Malhematxca (1910), 
written in collaboration with A. N Whitehead. 
Problems of Philosophy (1911), Marriage and 
Morals (1929), History of Western Philosophy 
(194&), Human KnouHedge (1948), (Jommonsense 
and Nuclear Warfare (1969). Nobel Prize for 
IJterature. 1950 

Russell. George William (1867-1935), Irish poet 
generally known by his pen name of A E or M. 
Widely known as a leader in co-operative enter- 
prise and a pioneer of Abbey Theatre. Dublin. 

RusseU, John, 1st Earl, K G., P C. (1792-1878), 
third son of the 6th Duke of Bedford. Entered 
Parliament as Lord John Russell on attaining 
his majority, and. ranging himself on the Liberal 
Bide, showed great capacity for affairs. Intro- 
duced first great measure of Reform, which was 
passed m 1832. Held several offices before 
succeeding Peel as Prime Mmister m 1846 
Remained in power until 1852. and was again 
Prime Minister from 1866 to 1806, resignmg 
when he failed to c^rry a further reform bill. 

He also wrote lives of Thomas Moore and Charles 
James Fox. 

Russell ol Killowen, Baron, P C , G C.M G (1832- 
]900), Lord Chief Justice of England 1894-98. 
Was one of the greatest British judges and 
advocates of the 19th century. 

Rutheiiord, Lord, O.M.. F.R S (1871-1937), of 
New Zealand birth. Physicist, pre-eminent 
in the field of atomic research Conducted his 
experiments at Montreal, Manchester, and at 
the famous Cavendish Laboratory at Oiunbridge. 
which attracted brllliaut young scientists from 
all over the world. In 1911 announced his nu- 
clear theory of the atom, and in 1918 succeeded 
In splitting the atom for the first time. His 
work paved the way for future nuclear research 

Ruysdael, Jacob van (c. 1628-82), great Dutch 
landscape painter, some of whose pictures are 
in the National Gallery. 

Ruyter, Admiral Michiel Adriaanzoon do (1607- 
76), the Dutch admiral who in 1667 Invaded 
England with a fleet of Dutch war vessels, ad- 
vancing up the Thames and Medway and setting 
fire to considerable shipping. He soon saw fit to 
retreat, and more serious trouble was averted. 


s 

Sachs, Hans (1494-1576). the German shoemaker- 
poet of Reformation times, was an earnest 
worker in the Protestant cause, and wrote over 
5,000 different pieces, poetry and prose. 

Sadi, or Saadi (MusUh-Uddln) (c. 1184-1292). the 
Persian poet who flourished in the 13th century, 
and won national fame by his poems 2'he 
Garden of Roses and The Orchard. 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin (1804-60). French 
critic, and one of the most accomplished men of 
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letters under the Second Empire. Author of 
Causeries du lundi and Histoire de Port Royal. 

Saint-Just. Antoine (1767-94). one of the later 
leaders of the French Revolution closely associ- 
ated with Robespierre. 

St. -Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis Stephen. Q.C. (b 
1882), Prime Minister of Canada. 1948-67. 

Saint-Saena. Charles Camille (1836-1921). French 
composer. He made his debut at a pianist at 
10. studied at the Paris Conservatoire, and was 
for 20 years organist at the Madeleine. His 
compositions have a classical style and elegance 
and Include symphonic and chamber music and 
the opera Samson ei Dalila, which was produced 
by Liszt at Weimar In 1877. 

Saint-Simon, Claude, Comte de (1760-1826), a 
French scientist and socialist who had great 
influence upon the thought of his time. 

Saintsbury, George ESdward Bateman (1845-1933). 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature. 
Edinburgh University. 1895-1915. Author of 
numerous critical works on literary subjects, on 
which he was a leading authority. 

Sala, George Augustus Henry (1828-95), journalist 
ol high literary merit who contributed to House- 
hold fi ords, the llliisirated London News, Corn- 
hill, Temple Par (founder and editor), and the 
London Pailv Ttlegraph (foreign correspondent 
m all parts of)the worhl). 

Saladin (1137-93), the great Sultan of Egypt and 
Syria who led the Moslems against the Christians 
in the Third Crusade. In 1187 he had driven 
the (Jiristians from Jerusalem alter a brilliant 
victory at llattin near Tiberias This gave rise 
to the Third Crusaiie led by the Emperor 
Frederick I , Philip II. of France, and Richard I. 
of England, which achieved little Besides 
being a great warrior. Saladin was a wise and 
cultured man. renowned lor his chivalry 

Salazar. Antonio d’Ohveira (b. 1889), Prime 
Minister and virtual dictator of Portugal since 
1932 and responsible for drafting the Portuguese 
constitution of 1933 Foreign Minister, 1936-47. 

Saida, FrantlSek (1867-1937), Czech critic, 
essayist, and poet whose mfliience on Czech 
thought has been profound. 

SaUmbene de Adamo (122l-c 1288), mediceval 
chronicler whose vivid description of life m the 
13th century is embodied in his Cronica. 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cedi, 
3rd Marquess ol, Iv G (1830-1903). led the 
Conservative Governments of 1885-86, 1886-92, 
and 1895-1902 Has been considered one of 
the best Foreign Secretaries England has ever 
had. holding the office fioin 1878 to 1880, when 
he attended the Congress of Berlhi, and for much 
of his premiership Retired from political life 
after peace was declared m South Africa. His 
grandson, Robert Arthur James Qascojme-Cecll, 
6th Marquess ol Salisbury, K.G. (b. 1893). was 
Leader of the House of Lords. 1942-45 and again 
1951-57 when he resigned from the Government 
over its Cyprus policy. As Viscount Cranbomc 
served as Sec of State for the Dominions and for 
the ('olonies 

Samuel, 1st Viscount, P C . O.M.. G C B . G B E 
(1870-1963), Liberal statesman. High Com- 
missioner for Palestine, 1920-22, Postmaster- 
General. 1910-14, and again May to Dec. 1915; 
Home Secretary, 1916, and again 1931-32 
M P for Cleveland Division (N Riding, Yorks). 
1902-18, and Darwen Dlv of Lancs , 1929-35 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1909-10 
and 1915-16, I.«ader of the Liberal Party hi 
the Commons, 1931-35, and in the Lords, 1941- 
65 

Sand, George (1804-76) the leading French author- 
ess of her time — proper name. Airaandine 
Lucile Aurore Dupin, baronne Dudevant — who. 
both as novelist and dramatist, ax^bieved the 
highest success. A friend of men of such 
singular power as Alfred de Musset. Chopin and 
Bandeau 

Sanger, Frederick, B A.. Ph.D., F R.S. (b. 1918), 
British scientist: Prof, of Biochemistry, Cam- 
bridge. Awarded 1968 Nobel Prixe for Chem- 
istry for his work in determining the clmical 
structure of the protein insulin. 

Sankey, Ira David (1840-1908). the celebrated 
American evangelist, singer, and composer, 
associated with Dwight L. Moody, the revivalist 
(1837-1899) in mission-work in America and 
Great Britain for many yeaxB. 
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San Martin, General Jo86 de (1778-1850). the 
principal flaure In the liberation from Spanish 
rule of three countries: his native Argentina. 
Chile, and Peru. 

Santayana, George (1803-1952). philosopher and 
poet, bom in Madrid of Spanish parentage. He 
was Professor of Philosophy at Harvard Univer- 
sity (where he graduated in 1886) from 1907-12, 
when he moved to France and thereafter spent 
his time wandering from country to country. 

His books Include The Life of Recuon (1905-0). 
the four volumes of Realms of Being (1923-40). 
Persons and Places (1945). and The Middle Span 
(1948). 

Santos-Dumont, Alberto (1873-1932). Brazilian 
aeronaut, his most notable flights being made in 
Paris, and at Monte Carlo. He visited London 
in 1903. 

Sappho ol Lesbos (fl. early 6th cent. b.g.). famous 
lyric poetess of ancient Greece, of whose love 
poems only a few fragments remain. 

Sardou, Vlotorlen (1831-1908). French dramatist 
who had a long series of successes — Nos Intimes, 
Siraphine, Rabagas, Divorcons. Fidora, Theo- 
dora, Patrie, La Tosca, Madame Sans-Gine. 
Robespierre, and Dante, the last-named written 
specially for Sir Henry Irving. He was elected 
to the French Academy in 1877. 

Sareent, Sir Harold Malcolm Watts. A.B.C.O.. 
F.ll C.M.. F.R S A. (b. 1895). one of the best 
known modem British conductors. Succeeded 
Sir Adrian Boult as permanent conductor of the 
B.B C. Symphony Orchestra. 1950-57. 

Sargent. John Singer. R.A. (1856-1922). He was 
of American parentage and received his art 
education in Paris. As a portrait-painter he 
had few equals. 

Sarolea, Charles. D.Ph . D.Lltt.. LL.D. (b. 1870). a 
great scholar and authority on literature. Bel- 
gian by birth, but now a naturalised Englishman. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul (b. 1005), French existentialist 
philosopher, left-wing Intellectual, dramatist, 
and novelist. Captured by the Qennaas in 
1940, he was released on medic<U grounds the 
following year and Joined the resistance move- 
ment. His major philosophical work is L'Ktre 
ei le Niant and his plays Include Les Mouches, 
Huis Clos, Crime passxonnel. La Putam respec- 
tueuse, and Les Sequestres d'Altona. 

Sassoon, Siegfried (Lorraine). C.B E (b 1886). 
English poet and writer who received the Haw- 
thomden Prize. 1029. for The Memoirs of a Fox- 
hunting Man. 

Savonarola, Girolamo (1452-98), Florentine 
preacher and reformer, a Dommican friar, who 
denounced vice and corruption not only in 
society but also in the Church itself, especially 
attacking Pope Alexander VI He was ex- 
communicated, imprisoned, and with two of his 
companions hanged in public His passion for 
reform made him impatient of opposition and 
incapable of compromise. He understood men's 
hearts but not their limitations. Yet he was a 
noble figure rightly commanding the respect of 
later ages. George Eliot’s historical romance 
Romola gives a fine portrait of Savonarola, 

Sayce, Prof. Archibald Henry. D Litt.. LL U . 

D D. (1846-1933), a distinguished Assyrlologist 
and philologist who was Prof, of Assyriology 
at Oxford University, 1891-1919. His most 
important works are Introduction to the Science 
of Language, 1879, Ancient Empires of the East, 
1884. The Principles of Comparative Philology, 
1874, and Egypt and Babylonian Religion, 1903. 

Scarlatti, Alessandro (1659-1725), Italian musician 
whose Influence on the history of opera has been 
groat, founded the Neapolitan school. He com- 
posed over 100 operas. 200 masses, and over 
700 cantatas and oratorios. His son Domenico 
(1685-1767) was a harpsichord virtuoso and his 
work has had an important influence in the 
evolution of the sonata. The chief years of his 
life were spent at the Spanish Court in Madrid. 

Schiaparelli. Giovanni Vlrglnlo (1835-1910). famous 
Italian astronomer who was Director of the Milan 
ObservatoiT. 1862-1900. and did valuable work 
on meteors and double stars, but Is best known 
for his discovery of so-called canals on Mars. 

Soblller, Johan Chrlstolph Friedrich (1759-1805). 
the famous German dramatist and poet. Was 
bom at Marbach in W flrttemberg. Educated at 
the Military Academy at Stuttgart, and in- 
tended for a soldier, he evinced an irresistible 
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desire for literary fame, and in 1782 had his first 
play. The Robbers, successfully produced at 
the Mannheim 'Theatre, to which he was subse- 
quently appointed dramatic composer. Later 
he went to Dresden, where he completed his 
Don Carlos’, from 1789 to 1793 he held the chair 
of history at Jena Univ. when he wrote hia 
History of the Thirty Years' War. and gained the 
friendship of Goethe, at whose suggestion he 
removed to Wemiar, and during the next ten 
years produced his greatest works — Wallenstein. 
Mary Stuart, The Maid of Orleans, and William 
Tell. A favourite among his many ballads is 
“ The Song of the Bell.” 

Schlegel. August Wilhelm von (1767-1845). Ger- 
man poet and scholar, best known for his trans- 
lations of Shakespeare (which established 
Shakespeare in Germany). Dante. C^lder()n, and 
(?am5es. Hia Lectures on Dramatic Art and 
Literature are outstanding for their scholarship. 

Schliemann. Heinrich (1822-90), German archae- 
ologist who made many notable excavations, 
discovered Troy and other Homeric sites. 

Schnabel, Artur (1882-1951), American pianist of 
Austrian birth, regarded as the greatest expon- 
ent of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas. 

Schonberg, Arnold (1874-1951), Austrian composer 
who in 1933 was dismissed from his post as head 
of the Prussian Academy of Fi.ie Arts because of 
his Jewish ancestry. He went to the United 
States, teaching first at Boston and then at Los 
Angeles. Among his works are the choral 
orchestral Gurre-Lieder and Pierrot lAinaire. a 
cycle of 21 poems for voice and chamber music. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860). was a German 
philosopher of a pessimistic cast of mind His 
mysticism partakes somewhat of the higher 
Buddhism. Hia chief works are The World 
Considered as Will and Idea and The Two 
Fundamental Problems of Ethics 

Schreiner, Olive, pen name of Mrs, Oonwrlght 
Schreiner (1855-1920), a noted South African 
novelist, bom in Basutoland. She first attracted 
attention with her successful Story of an African 
Farm (1883) by which work she is best known. 
She excelled m depicting veldt scenery and 
Dutch character 

Schubert, Franz Peter (1797-1828), Austrian com- 
poser. born in Vienna, the son of a schoolmaster 
He was a contemporary of Beethoven and wrote 
not only symphonies, sonatas, string quartets, 
choral music, and Masses but also over 600 songs 
of unsurpassed lyrical beauty It is as creator 
of the German Ined that his name Is Immortal 
He died In Vienna at the age of 31, in poverty, 
before the full flowering of his musical genius. 

Schumann, Robert Alexander (1810-56). composer 
of the early 19th-century German Romantic 
school. He wrote much chamber music, four 
symphonies, a piano concerto, and choral music, 
but It is his early piano pieces and songs that 
give constant delight His wife Clara (1819- 
96) was one of the outstanding pianists of her 
time, especially a-s interpreter of Chopin. 

Schweitzer, Albert, D Theol., Dr. Phil., Dr. Med 
(b. 1876), missionary In Lambar6n6, a musical 
critic and authority on Bach’s music, a famous 
organist, and a noted biblical critic who became 
a Doctor of Medicine In order to devote his life 
to missionary work in Equatorial Africa. 
Awarded 1952 Nobel Prize for Peace and Hon 
O.M. in 1955. 

Sclplo, Publius Cornelius (circa 232-183 n.o.), the 
greatest of the Scipios known as Scipio Afri- 
canus the cider. A distinguished Roman 
general in the 2nd Punic War 

Scott, Charles Prestwich (1846-1931). English jour- 
nalist who was editor of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, 1872-1929. which under his editorship be- 
came one of the leading journals of the country 

Scott, Sir George Gilbert, R.A, (1811-78). architect 
who gained special fame for his restorations of 
Gothic churches and cathedrals, incl. West- 
minster Abbey, designer of the Albert Memorial, 
St. Pancras Station, the Martyrs’ Memorial at 
Oxford, and St. Anne’s Church in Alderney. 

Scott, Sir GUes Gilbert, O.M., R.A., F.R.I.B A. 
(1880-1960). architect whose work includes the 
great modem Gothic Liverpool Cathedral (be- 
gun 1904 and still under construction) and 
Waterloo Bridge. Grandson of the above. 

Scott, Peter Markham, M.B.E.. D.S.C. (b. 1009), 
son of Captain Scott, is known as yachtsman. 
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broadcaster, author of The Baltle of Ihe Narrow 
Seas, and bird-artist. 

Scott. Captain Robert Falcon. C.V.O. (1868-1012). 
commanded the National Antarctic Expeditions 
in 1001-4 and in 1910. His ship, the Terra Nova. 
left England on June 1, 1010. In Jan. 1011, 
winter quarters were established at Cape 
Evans, and in the following November Bcott 
and a select party left Hut Point for the South 
Pole, which they reached on Jan. 18. 1012. 
finding there the Amundsen records. On the 
return journey every member of the party 
perished. Leading-seaman Edgar Evans died 
from concussion of the bram on Feb. 1 7 : Capt 
Oates from exposure on March 17; and on 
March 20 the rest of the party (Scott. Wilson and 
Bowers) died from starvation and exposure in a 
bllz/ard when only 11 miles from One Ton 
Depot. 

Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. (1771-1832), one of the 
greatest of British novelists and a distinguished 
poet. He was educated for the Bar Uis 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border was published m 
1802. This was followed in 1805 by The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, in 1808 by Marmion; 'The 
Lady of the Lake, liokeby and The Lord of the 
Isles coming afterwards in quick succession. 

In 1814 he published fVaverley anonymously, 
which obtained instant success. Other stories 
followed and the Waverley novels and their 
author. The great Unknown.” were every- 
where the subject of discussion Guy Manner mg. 

The Antiquary, Old Mortality, Rob Roy, and the 
Heart of Midlothian were all published before 
the secret of their authorship was disclosed 
The chief works of his last years were Woodstock, 
Life of N apoleon, and 2'alcs of a Grandfather. He 
died at Abbotsford. Created a baronet in 1820 

Scott-Paino, Hubert (1891-1954), pioneer in the 
design and construction of aircraft and sea craft, 
in particular flying-boats and high-speed 
motor-boats. 

Scriabin, Alexander (1872-1015), Russian com- 
poser and pianist He studied at the Moscow 
conservatoire, where he was later professor of 
the pianoforte, 1898-1904. He was deeply in- 
terested m theosophy, and in such works as The 
Divine Foem, and Frometheus. a Foem of Fire 
he attempted to unite music and philosophy. 

Seeley, Sir John Robert, K C M G (1834-95). was 
an historian of note, but acquired his chief fame 
as a writer by Iils Ecce Homo and Natural 
Religion 

Segovia, Andris (b. 1894), Spanish concert- 

guitarist. He has adapted works by Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, and other classical composers 
to the guitar 

Selfridge, Harry Gordon (1858-1947). the American 
who revolutionised the British department store 
when he opened the famous shop of Selfndges in 
Oxford Street in 1909. Noted for his ambitious 
advertising and lavish entertaining 

Seneca, Lucius Annaeus (circa 4 b c -a d. 56). the 
famous stoic philosopher, who was tutor to 
Nero, and one of that emperor’.s most influential 
advisers, he was sentenced to end his own life, 
a sentence which he courageously carried out 

Senefelder, Alois (1772-1834). was the son of an 
actor at Munich, and himself engaged ui 
dramatic composition Being too poor to bear 
the cost of having his works printed, he turned 
his attention to inventing lithography, the mam 
feature of the invention being discoveretl by 
accident. 

Severus, Lucius Septimius (146-211), was Roman 
Emperor from 193 to his death. After many 
victories in the East he passed over to Britain 
with an army, subjugated the Caledonians, and 
repaired and partly rebuilt the famous Hadrian’s 
wall from the Solway Firth to the mouth of the 
Tyne. He died at York. 

Sivi^d. Marie de Rabutm-Chantal, Marquise de 
(1626-96), French woman of letters. Her let- 
ters to her daughter Francoise written in an un- 
affected elegance of style give a moving picture 
of fashionable society in 17th-century France. 

Sgambatl. Giovanni (1841-1914), Italian pianist 
and composer who revived Interest in classical 
instrumental music m an ago of opera. Well 
known is his quartet in D flat. 

ShaoUeton. Sir Ernest (Henry), C.V.O., O.B.E. 
(1874-1922), commander of the Nimrod Farthest 
South expedition of 1907-9, reached within 100 
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miles of the South Pole, and embarked on a new 
expedition in 1914. He died whilst on a scienti- 
fic voyage to the Antarctic. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley-Cooper, 7Ui Earl of 
(1801-85), a distinguished philanthropist, iden- 
tified himself with the Ten-Hours Bill, connected 
with the Ragged School Union, Reformatories, 
Refuges, and Christian Associations of many 
kinds. 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1616). England’s 
greatest poet and dramatist, was bom at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and was the son of a tradesman 
of that town who must have been at one time 
fairly well-off, seeing that he was made an 
alderman, and afterwards served as High Bailiff. 
Later on. however, he appears to have been 
unfortunate and fallen into straitened circum- 
stances William was the eldest son, and was 
probably educated at the Stratford Grammar 
School, but very little is known of his career 
up to his eighteenth year, when we have it on 
record that he married Anne Hathaway, who 
was eight years his senior. Five years after 
hiB marriage he went to London, and the next 
we bear of him is that he was connected with 
the Globe Theatre and appeared In sundry small 
parts. He first appeared before the public as a 
poet in 1593, with his Venus and Adonis, 
following this in 1594 with The Rape of Lucrece, 
Shortly afterwards he was proprietor of the 
Globe Theatre, and also had an interest in the 
Blackfrlars Theatre. Then he began that re- 
markable career of play-writing which has since 
been the wonder of the world. Thirty-eight 
plays comprise the Shakespeare canon. Thirty- 
six were printed in the First Folio of 1023 (the 
first collected edition of his dramatic works), of 
which eighteen had been published during his 
Jifetune in the so-called Quartos. Love’s 
Labour’s Lost and The Comedy of Errors seem to 
have been among the earliest, being followed by 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Romeo and 
Juliet Then followed Henry VI, Richard III, 
Richard II, 'Titus Andronicus, The Taming of the 
Shrew, King John, The Merchant of Venice, A 
Midswnvier Night’s Dream, All’s Well that Ends 
Well. Henry IV. The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Henry V, Much Ado about Nothing, As You Like 
It, Twelfth Night. Then came some of his 
greatest plays, Julius Ccesar, Hamlet, Troilus and 
Cressida, Othello, Measure for Measure, Macbeth, 
King Lear, Timon of Athens, Pericles, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Corxolanus, Cymbeline, A Winter’s 
Tale, 'The 'Tempest, Henry VIII, and The 'Tuo 
Noble Kinsmen. It wi.s evident that his plays 
were remunerative. Inasmuch as in a few years 
he was able to purchase property at Stratford, 
and when he retired from hia profession (about 
1610 or 1012) he returned to his native town to 
live m a house which he had himself built. He 
died at Stratford at fifty-two, and was buried in 
Stratford Church. 

Sharp, Granville (1735-1813), slavery abolitionist 
and founder of the colony of Sierra Leone. 

Shaw, George Bernard (1856-1950). brilliant Irish 
dramatist who conquered England by his pun- 
gent wit and devastatmg exposure of hypocrisy, 
cant and national weaknesses, and persis- 
tently expressed a highly individual opinion 
whether in his musical criticisms, socialist 
pamphlets or plays. He wrote many plays 
Including Man and Superman, Heartbreak 
House, Back to Methuselah. Saint Joan, The 
Apple Cart, Buoyant Billions, most of w'hich 
have important prefaces, Eometimes equalling 
the play in length. Was music critic (1888- 
94) successively to the London Star and World 
and during this period wrote The Quintessence 
of Ibsenism and The Perfect Wagnente, Joined 
the Fabian Society in 1884 and w'as awarded 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1925. He was 
greatly interested in the reform of the alphabet 
to save time and labour, and left on trust part 
of his estate for the carrymg out of his ideas. 
His house at Ayot St. Lawrence was taken over 
by the National Trust. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822). one of the 
most brilliant poetic geniuses of the 19th cen- 
tury. renowned for the daring and unorthodox 
opinions which bo held. His Queen Mob 
(written when he was nineteen), his Alastor. 
The Revolt of Islam, The Witch of Atlas, and 
Adonais all breathe the true spirit of poetry. 
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securing him a place In the first rank of British 
poets. He showed fine dramatic gifts tn the 
Cenex and Prometheus Unboxmd, almost reaching 
sublimity in the latter masterpiece. His Adonats 
was a splendid tribute to the genius of Keats. 

His first wife, whom he married while very 
young, committed suicide. He afterwards 
married Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, and 
formed other attachments of a complicating 
nature. Was always at war with his family, 
and finally, after spending some time with 
Byron and Leigh Hunt and other friends m 
various parts of Italy, was drowned in the Gulf 
of Spezia by the capsizing of his boat in a storm. 

Shepard, Ernest Howard (b. 1879). chief cartoonist 
of Punch since 1945. Illustrator of H^tnnrc- 
the-Pooh and other books by A. A. Milne. 

Sheppard, Very Rev. Hugh Richard Lawrie (Dick), 

C.H , D D. (1880-1937). Vicar of St Martin-in- 
the-Fields, Ijondon. 1914-27, where he estab- 
lished a reputation by his broadcast sermons 
and attracted large crowds of listeners. Dean 
of Canterbury, 1929-31. Canon of St. Paul's, 
1934-37. Burled in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Sheraton, Thomas (1751-1806). was the last of 
the great English cabinet-makers of the 18th 
century. The Sheraton style which he intro- 
duced inarlcs a reaction against Chippendale 
{q.v ). 

Sheridan, Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley Butler (1751- 
1816). one of the greatest of English play- 
wrights. whose comedies are frequently revived. 
Was bom m Dublin, and educated partly 
at Harrow. Showing considerable capacity 
for dramatic composition he obtained an 
Introduction to the Covent Garden management, 
and it was at the Covent Garden Theatre in 
1776 that his first comedy. The Rii'als, was 
produced, with such a gratifying result that 
Garrick, who was then at Drury Lane, opened 
up negotiations with the dramatist which ended 
in Sheridan becoming part (and ultimately sole) 
proprietor of Drury Lane The Jhienna, a 
musical comedy, was produced in 1775, and 
ran through the winter. From 1777 Sheridan 
managed Drury Lane, opening with an adapta- 
tion of Vanbrugh’s Relapse This was fol- 
lowed by the production of the greatest of his 
comedies. The School for Scandal, which had a 
wonderful success. In 1779 The Cniic was 
given, and after that Sheridan wrote no more 

f lays imtil 1789, when Pizarro was produced. 

n the meantime he had gained a high reputation 
in another sphere. In 1780 he obtained a seat 
in Parliament and although he only spoke on 
certain set occasions, be acquired a reputation 
for oratory which stood him in very good stead, 
and he filled one or two minor Ministerial offices, 
remaining in Parliament until 1812. 

Sherman, General William Tecumseh (1820-91), 
a famous American soldier who, after taking 
part in the War with Mexico (1846-48). volun- 
teered at the outbreak of the Civil War (1861) 

He took part in the battles of Bull Hun and 
Shiloh, and was placed in conunand of the 
Army of the Tennessee (1863) and of the 
military division of the Mississippi with a force 
of 100,000. In 1864 there occurred the famous 
300-mile march across Georgia to the sea. 

In 1865 his second march, through the Caro- 
llnas. culminated in the defeat of Johnston, 
which led directly to the termination of the war. 
Sherringtoo. Sir Charles Scott, O.M . G B.E.. 
F.R.8.. M.D . D Sc. (1857-1962), one of the 
greatest of British scientists, and a leading 
authority on the physiology of the nervous 
system, whose research work over many years 
to great advances in the surgery of the 
brain. Pres, of the British Association 1920, 
and of the Royal Society. 1920-25. Awarded 
Nobel Prize for Medicine. 1932. 

Shirley, James (1596-1666), was an eminent 
dramatist and poet, imbued with the Eliza- 
bethan traditions. He and his wife are said to 
have died from shock after the Great Fire. 
Sbostakovlcl^ Dmitry Dmltryevich (b. 1906), one 
of the most celebrated of present-day Russian 
composers. His music is complex, profoimd, 
and deeply significant of the Soviet age in which 
be lives. His works include operas, ballets, 
symphonies, chamber music, and music for films. 
Sibelius. Jean Julian Christian (1805-1957). Fin- 
nish compo-ser. generally acknowledged as the 
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greatest of the century. Works include seven 
symphonies, violin concerto, several tone poems, 
about 200 pianoforte compositions and songs. 

Sickert, (Walter) Richard (1860-1942), British 
painter and etcher: became President of Royal 
Society of British Artists, 1928. 

Siddons, Sarah (1756-1831), the daughter of Roger 
Kemble, a theatrical manager. The greatest 
tragic actress of her time. 

Sidgwlck, Henry (1838-1900), Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge, and besides being 
an eminent educationist in the broader sense, 
devoted himself with special success to the 
cause of women’s education, Newnliani and 
Girtoii being largely the outcome of his efforts 

Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-86). statesman, poet and 
soldier, was one of Queen Elizabeth’s favour- 
ites, and a man of singular ability and bravery. 
While living in temporary retirement he com- 
posed bis famous Arcadia, but did not allow 
it to be published in his lifetime. He did^.not 
lack for literary fame, however, his Apology for 
Poetry and Defence of Poesy, as well as numerous 
miscellaneous pieces all distinguished for their 
beauty of expression and tender sentiment, 
having won much favour, especially in the circle 
of the Court. In 1586 he was given a command 
in the Netherlands and was killed at Ziitpheii 

Siemens, Sir William, F R S (1823-83). a German- 
born scientist and inventor, chiefly in the field 
of heat and electricity. Constructed many 
overland and submarine telegraphs Brother 
of Werner v Siemens, founder of the famous 
firm of Siemens-Halske. 

Sienklewlcz, Henryk (1846-1916). famous Polish 
novelist, Nobel prizewinner. 1906 (Omo Vadis) 

Slkorskl, Wladyslaw (1881-1043), Polish general 
and statesman: Prime Minister during Be<Jond 
world war 

Simpson, Sir James Young, Bt, F.R S. (1811-70), 
the discoverer of the utility of chloroform as an 
aiifBsthetic, was a native of Scotland, and w’as 
a most accomplished experimental surgeon 

Sinclair, Upton (b 1878), American novelist whose 
documentary novel The Jungle about the Chicago 
slaughteryards caused a sensation In 1900 
Made a bold bid for election as Democratic can- 
didate for the Governorship of California in 1934, 
but was defeated. 

Singer, Isaac Merltt (1811-76). American mechani- 
cal engineer who devoted himself to the im- 
provement of the early forms of the sewing- 
machine and patented a single-thread and 
chain-stitch machine. 

Sisley, Allred (1839-1899), French Impressionist 
painter of English origin. Painted with great 
delicacy and sensitivity, landscapes, villages, 
trees, and rivers. Influenced by Corot and 
Manet. 

SitweU, Edith (Louisa), D.B.E. (b. 1887), English 
poet whose works include Bucolic Comedies, 
Gold Coast Customs and Collected Poems. Her 
two brothers are Osbert (b. 1892), a well-known 
poet and novelist, and SacheverelJ (b. 1900), a 
poet and critic 

Slim, Field-Marshal Viscount, K.G., G.C.B . 
G.CMG. GC.V.O, GBE.. D.S.O.. M.(^ (b. 
1891 ), Gov. -Gen. of Australia 1953-59. In 1943 
took command of the 14th Army in Burma, 
later beconung commander of the Allied Laud 
Forces. S E A C , and then Commandant of tlie 
Imperial I^efence College. In 1947 joined the 
Railway Executive, but left a year later to 
succeed Lord Montgomery as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff (1948-62). 

Sloane, Sir Hans, Bt., F.R B (1660-1753), was born 
in (Ztounty Down. Ireland, but settled in London, 
and became famed as a physician and naturalist. 
For some years he held the office of President of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and was elected 
President of the Royal Society in succesraon to 
Sir Isaac Newton. His Library of 50,000 vols.. 
and treasures in natural history and MSS , worth 
from £50,000 to £80.000, were offered by his will 
to. and bought by the nation for £20,000, and 
with that nucleus the British Museum was 
founded. 

Slowackl, Jnllus (1809-49), Polish romantic poet. 
He was a revolutionary, lived in exUe and died In 
Paris. His tragedies include Kordian, Belladyna 
and LUlt Weneda. 

SmeatOD, John (1724-92). who rebuilt Eddystone 
Lighthouse, which had been burned down: he 
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subsequently constructed many Important 
works In connection with harbours and canals. 
He was also the inventor of an improved blowing 
apparatus for iron-smelting. 

Smetana, Bedfich (1824-84), Czech composer, 
creator of a national style. He was principal 
conductor of the Prague National Theatre, for 
which he wrote most of his operas, including 
The Bartered Brule and The Kias Best known 
of his other compositions are the cycle of sym- 
phonic poems Mv Oountry and the string quar- 
tets From M y Life. He became totally deaf in 
1874, suiTered a mental breakdown, and died in 
an asylum 

Smiles, Dr. Samuel (1812-1004), was in early life 
a medical practitioner: achieved wide popu- 
larity by his Self Helv, a book that has had an 
enonnous sale 

Smith, Adam, F.R.S. (1723-90). the father of the 
science of political economy Author of Theory 
of Moral Sentiments and Wealth of Nations, 
which immediately obtained the admiration of 
the leading men of the day, and secured him the 
friendship of Gibbons. Hume. Burke. Reynolds, 
and Dugald Stewart 

Smith, Sir Graiton Elliot, M A.. Litt D.. DSc.. 
F It S (1871-1937), Australian anatomist and 
archaeologist who was professor of anatomy at 
Manchester and I.ondon Universities His 
works include The Royal Mummies ( 1912), Tu- 
tankhamen (1923), The Evolution of Man (1024). 
and the Diffusion of Culture (1933), 

Smith, Captain John (l.'i80-1631). the noted sea- 
farer and adventurer who in 1605 was the lead- 
ing spirit of an expedition to Virginia, and 
founded Jamestown 

Smith, Joseph (1805-44), founder of Mormonism. 
son of a Vermont farmer. Claimed to have been 
granted revelation of the Book of Mormon, whicii 
came to be held as equal m authority and as 
a necessary supplement to the Scriptures. 
Smith, who was murdered, was not a polyga- 
mist; Brigham Young, who succeeded him, was 
(<S#je Mormonism, Section J.) 

Smith, Sydney (1771-1815), an Anglican divine, 
who enjoyed a great reputation as a wit and 
writer Founder of and contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review and author of Peter Plymky’s 
Letters, supporting Catholic Emancipation 

Smith, Wilham (1760-1839). English surveyor and 
geologist, the first to map the rock strata of 
ISngland and to identify the fossils peculiar to 
each layer 

Smith, William Robertson (1846-04), Scottish 
biblical scholar whose contributions to the 9th 
edition of The Encyclopaedia Britannica resulted 
in an unsuccessful prosecution ♦'or heresy and 
led to the modernisation of Scottish theology 

Smollett, Tobias George (1721-71), a famous 
English novelist and humorist, whose Roderick 
Random. Peregrine Pickle, Count Fathom and 
Humphrey Clinker abound in fun and genial 
characterisation, while their pictures of sea-life 
are inimitable 

Smuts, Field-Marshal Rt. Hon. Jan Christiaan, O M.. 
CH.. KC (1870-1950), South African soldier 
and statesman, one of the dominating political 
figures of our century. Born In Cape Colony, 
studied at Cambridge University, and called to 
the Bar. Was an outstanding Boer commando 
leader during the South African War, but after- 
wards worked for friendship with the British and 
took office in Botha’s Government when the 
Union was set up in 1910. In the first world 
war Joined the Imperial War Cabinet. As 
Prime Minister. 1912-24. helped to launch the 
League of Nations, and more recently was 
associated with the United Nations. Prime 
Minister. Foreign Minister and Minister of 
Defence from 1939 to 1948 when he was 
defeated at the General Election by the Nation- 
alists under Dr. Malan. He was a keen 
botanist: Pres, of British Association. 1931. 
Published Holism and Evolution in 1926 

Smyth, Dame Ethel Mary (1858-1944), English 
composer, the daughter of a general, and a mili- 
tant suffragette She studied in Germany, 
where her moat important opera The Wreckers 
was first produced. She also wrote chamber 
music, a comic opera The Boatswain’s Mate, and 
a Mass in D 

Snyders, Frans (1597-1667), a great Flemish still-life 
and animal painter who studied under Breughel. 


Soane, Sir John, R.A. (1753-1837), an eminent 
architect who designed numerous public build- 
ings. By bis will he left bis museum, library, 
pictures, etc., for the use of the public, and the 
house in which he iiv^ at Lincoln’s tnn Fields 
still constitutes the Sir John Soane Museum. 

Sobleski, John HI. (1624-96), King of Poland from 
1674, and heroic defender of his country from 
Cossacks, Tartars, and Turks 

Socinus, Leallus (1525-62), an Italian Protestant 
thinker and anti -Trinitarian, founder with his 
nephew Faustus Socinus (1539-1604), of the 
Soclnlan system of theology. 

Socrates (470-399 b c ), Greek philosopher and 
great intellectual leader, was the son of a sculp- 
tor and for some time followed that calling him- 
self. but, having other ambitions, jolnerl the 
army, and was present at the battle of Potidsea. 
and also at the battle of Delium, saving the life 
of Alcibiades in the first, and of Xenophon In 
the second. Returning to Athens he deyoted 
himself to study and began to exhort the people 
on public questions and the conduct of life. 
Socrates wrote nothing himself, but we know of 
his teachings through the writings of his pupils 
Xenophon and Plato In 399 b.o. he was 
charged with impiety and with corrupting the 
morals of tiie young, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death, events Immortalised in Plato’s 
Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. 

Soddy, Frederick, MA.. LL.D . F.R S. (1877- 
1956), Prof of Inorganic and Physical Chemis- 
try. Univ. of Oxford. 1919-36 Nobel Laureate 
in Clieinistry 1921 The foundation of the 
Isotope theory was laid by him in Glasgow about 
1912 before the physicists became prommeut in 
that Held. 

Solatov, Alexander (b. 1917). Soviet diplomat, siic- 
ceeiled J Malik as ambassador to Britain. 1960. 

Solon (038-568 b o.). was one of the Seven Sages of 
Greece, and became an eminent legislator, after 
having made a reputation as a poet. Solon’s 
Laws were so highly esteemed that they were 
adopted by the Romans in the Twelve Tables 

Solyman (1490-1560), the celebrated Ottoman 
Sultan known as “ the Magnificent,” who won 
fame as a conqueror, law -giver, administrator, 
and patron of learning. 

Somerset, 1st Duke ot (1606-52), was Protector of 
England in the early part of the reign of 
Edward VI., but was deposed from power, tried 
lor felony, and executed. A liberal and 
tolerant ruler who opposed enclosures and 
pursued a moderate religious policy. 

Sophocles (495-406 b.c.), the famous Athenian 
dramatist who enjoyed the highest popularity 
at Athens, and in a contest with ^Eschylus wag 
crowned the victor Of the 100-odd plays of 
Sophocles only seven have survived • Antigone, 
Electra, (Edipus, Ajax, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, 
and (Edipus at Colonus. 

Soult, Marshal Nicolas Jean de Dieu, Duke ot 
Dalmatia (1769-1851), was one of Napoleon’s 
favourite and most capable generals, distin- 
guishing himself in the Swiss and Italian 
campaigns, and also in the Peninsular War. 
where he was Wellington’s bravest opponent. 

Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932), American band- 
master and composer of nvmierous stirring 
marches His father was Portuguese and his 
mother German. 

Soustelle, Jacques, D. 68. L. (b. 1912), French 
scientist and controversial figure In French 
politics. As leader of the U.N.R. (Union for a 
New Republic) he planned and carried through 
the revolution which brought General de Gaulle 
back to power In 1958. Dismissed from 
Government. Feb. 1960. 

Southey, Robert (1774-1843). English poet and 
historian. In 1803 he settled near Keswick to 
be near Coleridge and became one of the Ijake 
poets. He was made poet Laureate in 1813. 
His best work was In prose: histories of Brazil 
and of the Peninsular War; life of Nelson, and 
biographies of Wesley and others. 

Southwell, Robert (1561-95). a famous Jesuit and 
religious poet of Elizabethan times. Beatified 
in 1929. 

Spaak, Paul-Henrl (b. 1890), Belgian statesman; 
tlrst President of the U.N. General Assembly in 
1946 and of the Assembly of the Council of 
Europe during Its first session in 1949. Seo. 
Gen. of NATO. 1957-61. 
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Spa&tz, General Carl Andrew (b. 1891). American 
eoldler who held high commands in Europe. 
North Africa, and the Pacific. 1942-4®. 

Spartacus. a Thracian who became a Roman alaye 
and Kladlator in Capua, and headed an Insur- 
rection In Italy In 73 r.o. The slaves he raised 
routed several Roman armies, but he was eventu- 
ally defeated by Crassus m 71 bo and slam. 

Speke. Capt. John Hanning (1827-64). was the dis- 
coverer. alone with Lt.-Col. J. A. Grant, of the 
Kagera. the main source of the White Nile, m 
1802. In 1850 he dJ-HJOvered Lake Tanganyika 
and in 1858 Victoria Nyanza 

Spence, Sir Basil, O.M. (b 1907). architect of the 
new Coventry cathedral, the new university of 
Sussex. Glasgow air terminal. Hampstead civic 
centre, and the new British embassy m Rome 
Prof, of Architecture. Royal Academy. 

Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903). was the son of a 
Derby schoolmaster For some time followed 
the profession of civil engineer. His first book 
was publLshed in 1851. under the title of Social 
Statics, when he was filling the position of sub- 
editor of the Economist. In 1855 his Principles 
of Psychology appeared, in which he seems to 
have anticipated Darwin’s theory of Evolution. 

The System of Synthetic Philosophy began to 
appear In 1860. and the last of its ten volumes 
was Issued in 1896. 

Spencer, Sir Stanley, C.B Fi . RA. (1891-1959). 
British artist whose work show’s great visionary 
and spiritual power. His paintings include tlie 
Resurrection pictures and the Cookham Re- 
gatta series 

Spenser, Edmund (1552-99). was bom in Ijondon. 
educated at Cambridge, and early attracted 
notice by his poetic writings. After the pub- 
lication of his Shephearde's Calendar, he was 
made known to Queen Elizabeth, and in 1580 
received the appointment of Secretary to the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, and in the division of 
confiscated lands that afterwards took place, 
Spenser received Kllcolman Castle and 3.000 

„ acres of land. Here he wrote Ills Faene 
Quecne. In 1698 a rebellion broke out, and 
Spensor’s castle was burned to the ground. He 
then returned to London, and there died. 

Spinoza, Baruch or Benedict (1632-77), one of the 
greatest of modern philosophers, was bora at 
Amsterdam, the son of a Portuguese Jew who 
had settled there os a merchant lie had a 
sceptical turn of mind and having expounded 
philosophical doctrines antagonistic to cTudalsm, 
was excommunicated by the rabbis as a heretic. 

He owed much to Descartes and in 1663 
published his work on the Cartesian philosophy 
The attaimnent of truth was his one object in 
life. Indifferent to money, he spent his life in 
study and earned his living as a lens grinder 
His writings have had an extensive and enduring 
influence though during his lifetime some of hia 
works. Including his Ethics, were not allowed to 
be published 

Spoflorth, Reginald (1770-1827). a writer of glees, 
including Hail. Smiling Morn 

Spurgeon, Rev. Charles Haddon (1834-92). a 
renowned Baptist who preached at The Taber- 
nacle. near the Elephant and Castle, London, 
from 1861 until his death 

Sta^l, Madame de (Anne Louise Germaine Necker. 
Baronne de StaSl-Holsteln) (1766-1817). the 
daughter of Necker. the famous Finance 
Minister under Louis XVI , was married to 
Baron de Stafil (Swedish Minister) at twenty. 

She was a brilliant woman, deeply imbued with 
philosophical sentiments. Two years after her 
marriage she made a considerable impression by 
her Letters on Rousseau, and was regarded as in 
sympathy with the Revolution. Later on, how- 
ever, she was in disfavour, first with the Revolu- 
tionary leaders, and then with Napoleon, and 
was in turn exiled by both and during this time 
wrote Corinne and other able works. 

Stalin. Generalissimo Joseph Vissarionovich 
(Djugashvill) (1879-1953). Soviet statesman 
who for nearly thirty years was leader of the 
Russian pmple. Studied for the priesthood at 
the Tiflis theological seminary From the age of 
17 was an active revolutionary and took im- 
portant part In the civil war ailer 1917. After 
the death of Lenin became the outstanding 
figure In Russia and his aim to make Russia a 
great industrial power was carried Into effect by 
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modernizing agriculture on socialist lines and 
by a series of five-year plans, the first of which 
was introduced in 1929. Assumed military 
leadership against the German Invasion, June 
1941. Attended the Allied war conferences at 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam Tlie denuncia- 
tion of Stalin and the “ personality cult ” bv 
M Khrushchev at the Soviet Communist Party 
Congress in Feb 1956 has led to profound and 
far-reaching political consequences in other 
Communist countries. 

Stanford, Sir Charles Vllliers. Mus. D. (1852-1924). 
Professor of Music at Cambridge University, and 
Professor of Composition and Orchestral Playing 
in the Royal College of Music. An organist and 
conductor of remarkable ability, and a composer 
of much fine instrumental choral, operatic, and 
other music. 

Stanley, Sir Henry Morton. G.C.B., (1841-1904). 
English explorer, after an adventurous early 
career during which he fought for the Con- 
federates In the American Civil War. Joined the 
New York Herald as a correspondent in 1867 
and was commissioned by Gordon Bennett to 
search for Livingstone. In 1871 he discovered 
the great missionary at Ujiji and with him ex- 
plored the northern end of Lake Tanganyika. 
After further exploration he founded the Congo 
Free State in 1879. Among his books were How 
I found lAvingstone, Through the Dark Continent. 
In Darkest Africa, and an Autobiography 

Steele. Sir Richard (1672-1729). b. in Dublin, 
founder of The Tatler. which made a great hit. 
his friend Addison contributing many papers 
Two years later he and Addison were associated 
In The Spectator. Addison however, being the 
leading contributor: the Guardian was another 
of Steele’s ventures. He sat in Parliament for 
some time, and was knighted by George I 

Steer, Philip Wilson, O. M, (186t)-1942). was the 
most distinguished of British landscape painters, 
and a fine portraitist. 

Stelansson, Vilhjalmur (b 1879), » famous Arctic 
explorer, born in Manitoba of Icelandic parents 
Took part in the Anglo-American (1908-12) and 
Canadian (1913-18) Arctic expeditions 

Stein, Sir Aurel, K C.I.E (1862-1943), was a 
famous British arcliaeologipt who conducted ex- 
peditions. chiefly to C’hinese Turkestan, resulting 
in priceless additions to the British Museum and 
the Delhi Central Indian Mu.seum Explored 
Baluchistan, 1926-28, and South Iran 1932-33. 
Was Superintendent of Archeological Survey, 
North-West Frontier Circle. India, 1910-29, 

Stendhal, nom de plume of the French novelist, 
Marie Henri Beyle (1783-1842), who has been an 
hnportant Influence in the development of the 
French novel and whose books show searching 
psychological insight Best known for his two 
novels. Le liougr ct le Noir, and La Chartreuse 
de Parme. 

Stephen (1105-54) was King of England from 1135 
to his death, usurping the crown that belonged 
to Matilda, the daughter of Henry 1 

Stephen Sir Leslie, KCB (18,32-1004), an emi- 
nent writer, critic and biographer Edited the 
OornhiU Magazine (1871-82), and the Dictionary 
of National Biography (1882-91). He was tlie 
father of Mrs Virginia Woolf. 

Stephenson, George (1781-1848), was bora at 
Wylam, near Newcastle, and up to 1804 was 
mainly engaged in ordinary colliery occupa- 
tion. In 1804. however, an engagement as 
brakesman at Killingworth colliery brought him 
in touch with the working of Watt’s steam 
engine, and his first efforts in Invention were 
in improving one of those engines, showing so 
much ability that he was offered an engine- 
vrrlght’s position at Killingham. which he held 
for some time Then It was that he began to 
tlilnk seriously of producing a locomotive 
engine, and managed to construct an engine 
that would draw coal trucks at the rate of four 
miles an hour. In 1821, when the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway was undertaken, he 
was appointed engineer, and when the railway 
was opened in 1825, as a line for the transport 
of coal only, Stephenson won his first great 
triumph, by putting a locomotive on the line 
that was able to draw a train of thirty-eight 
carriages, laden with goods and passengers, at 
a rate of twelve miles an hour. G^rge Stephen- 
son, subsequently, assisted by his son Robert. 
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constructed the Liverpool and Manchester line, 
and after that the railway era conunenced. 

Stephenson. Robert, F.R (1803-59). the only son 
of George Stephenson, attained great eminence 
as a civil engineer, constructing numerous im- 
portant railways and bridges, being designer and 
contractor for the High Ijevel Bridge at New- 
castle, the Menai and (^nway Tubular Bridges, 
the Victoria Bridge across the St Ijawrence at 
Montreal, and two notable bridges over the 
Nile. 

Sterne, Laurence (1713-68), British humourist 
whose Tristam Shandy (1759-67) brought him 
fame He also wrote The Sentimental Journey 
and published some volumes of sermons 

Stevenson, Adlal Ewing (b 1900), American lawyer 
and politician; Ambassador to U N , 1960- ; 
(jOV, of Illinois. 1949-53 , Democratic candidate 
for Presidency. 1952 and 1956. 

Stevenson, Robert, F.R.S E (1772-1850) a native 
of Glasgow, and famed as a builder of light- 
houses. including that on Bell Rock He also 
invented the “ flashuig ” system of throwing 
light at sea. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis (1850-94), was the 
Scottish author of a remarkable series of essays, 
stones, and poems, including Travels with a 
Donkey. Vtrginibus TuensQue, Treasure Island. 
Kuinapped. Dr JeJcyll and Mr Hyde, and A 
Child's (iarden of Verses He always suffered 
from delicate health and travelled extensively, 
finally settling in Samoa with his Californian 
wife, fonnerly Mrs Osbourne His literary 
influence was considerable, particularly on the 
generation which followed him 

Stlnnes. Hugo (1870-1924). German industrialist 
who built up a huge coal -mining, iron and steel, 
and transport business, and also developed a 
large shipping concern His group controlled 
the greater part of Germany’s coal, iron and steel 
supply. In 1920 he entered the Reichstag, and 
later became a newspaper proprietor 

Stirling, Elizabeth (1819-95), English organist 
whose recitals in I>ondon exercised much in- 
fluence and made Bach’s music more widely 
known. She wrote the part-song “ All among 
the barley.” 

Stoker Bram (Abraham) (1847-1912), b in Ireland, 
author of Dracnla and Personal Reminiscences 
Of Henry Irving, which records his association 
with the actor in mauaeing the Lyceum Theatre 

Stokes, Sir George Gabriel, L L D . F.R S (1819- 
1903). Irish mathematician and physicist. Prof 
ofMatheniatics at Cambridge from 1849. served 
as Sec (1854-85) and as }*res (1885-92) Royal 
Society, and as Pres British Association (1869) 
Renowned for his rese.irches in hydrodynamics 
and the theory of light. 

Slopes, Mane Carmichael, D.Sc . Ph D . F L S , 
F.R L S (1880-1958), woman scientist who 
published many works on birth control 

Stowe, Harriet Elizabeth Beecher (1811-96). 
authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin which exposed 
the horrors of slavery and did much to advance 
the cause of abolition 

Strachey, Rt Hon. Evelyn John St. Loe (b 1901), 
Labour M P tor Dundee West Writer of lucid 
and vigorous books on the principles of demo- 
cratic .socialLsm which include Contemporary 
Capitalism. The End of Empire, and On the 
Prevention of War 

Stradivari, Antonio (1644-1730). an Italian maker 
of violins, first in his art in the world of all time 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of (1593-1641), 
the distinguished statesman, sent by Charles I. 
to Ireland as Ixird Deputy in 1631. Was the 
founder of the Irish linen manufacture He 
obtained the name of ” Thorough " by his 
sweeping measures for asserting the King’s 
authority, but was ultimately Impeached on a 
variety of charges, found guilty, and executed. 

Strauss, David Friedrich (1808-74), German theo- 
logical writer, who made a great stir in the re- 
ligious world by his Life of Jesus, published in 
1835, which attempted to prove that the evan- 
gelical history mainly rested on a series of 
myths. 

Strauss. Family of Viennese musicians. Johann 
Strauss (1804-49), ” the elder,” was a composer 
of dance music who with Joseph I.Anner estab- 
lished the Viennese waltz tradition. His eon. 
Johann Strauss (1825-99), " the younger.” 
although not so good a violinist or conductor 
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as his father, is the more famous as the com- 
poser of over 400 waltzes, which include Hie 
Blue Danube and Tales from the Vienna Woods. 
Two of his brothers Joseph Strauss (1827-70) 
and Eduard Strauss (1835-1916) were also com- 
posers and conductors. 

Strauss, Richard (1864-1949), German composer 
and conductor, the son of a horn player in the 
opera orchestra at Munich. He succeeded von 
Billow as court musical director at Meimngen. 
Among his compositions which are widely ac- 
claimed are the operas Salome, Elddra, and Der 
Rosenkavalier, the symphonic poems Don Juan, 
Till Eulenspieuel. and Don Quixote, and many 
songs of great lyrical beauty. 

Stravinsky, Igor (b 1882). Russian composer and 
conductor, pupil of Rimsky -Korsakov. His 
early ballets The Fire Bird and Petrushka 
(regarded by some as his greatest work) were 
commissioned by Diaghilev and are representa- 
tive of his early romantic style. PulcineUa, 
Apollon musagite, Persephone, and the opera 
Oedipus Rex are later works In his neo-classical 
style Younger composers have been much 
mfiuenced by his music. He became a French 
citizen in 1934, and a U.S. citizen in 1945. 

Strindberg, Johan August (1849-1012), Swedish 
writer of intense creative energy. His W'ork is 
subjective and reflects his personal conflicts. 
He married three times but never happily. 
He produced some fifty- five plays as well as 
novels, stones, poems, and critical essays. 
Lucky Peter, Gustav Adolf. 2'ill Damascus. 2'he 
Father. Miss Julie are some of Ins plays 

Strong, Leonard Alfred George (1896-1958), poet, 
novelist, short story uTiter, and critic. Author, 
among other books, of Dublin Days, The 
Brothers, and The J,ast Enemy, and with Cecil D. 
IjCWis editor of A New Anthology of Modem Verse. 

Stuart, Arabella (157.5-1615), daughter of the Earl 
of Lennox and cousin of James I , whose next 
heir she was both to the English and Scottish 
thrones In 1610 she married William Sey- 
mour. afterwards Earl of Hertford and Duke 
of Somerset, and thereby incurring the king’s 
displeasure, she was Incarcerated m the Tower 
of Ixmdon. where she died insane. 

Suckling, Sir John (1609-42). wit. courtier, and 
poet, served under Gustavus Adolphus and in 
Charles I’s first Scottish war (1639) Being 
concerned in a plot to rescue the Earl of Straf- 
ford from the Tower, he fled to France, where 
he may have killed himself He wrote pt^ms, 
liallads songs, and prose work and is said to 
have Invented enbbage 

Sudermann, Hermann (1857-1928). German 
dramatist, poet and novelist. His brilliant 
novel. Frau Sorge (1887). translated into Eng- 
lish as Dame Care (1892), reached its 125th 
edition in 1912 From 1890 he produced a 
succession of realistic plays and novels 

Sukarno, Achmed (b. 1901), President of Indo- 
nesia since 1945 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour, C.V.O (1842-1900). 
gifted composer, gamed his first musical experi- 
ences as choir boy at the Cliapel Royal, and 
later studied at Leipzig. He composed ora- 
torios but at the same time cultivated a lighter 
vein with pronounced success. Became famous 
for the light operas written in collaboration with 
W S Gilbert, which include Trial by Jury, The 
Sorcerer, U MS Pinafore. Pirates of Penzance, 
Patience, The Mikado, The Yeomen of the 
Guard, The Gondoliers. 

Sully, Maxlmillen de B^thune. Due de (1560-1641). 
a French Protestant statesman, a friend and 
companion of Henry of Navarre. His Memoirs 
made notable reading. 

Sun Yat Sen, Dr. (1867-1925). the founder and first 
President of the Chinese Republic, 1912, re- 
signing almost immediately in favour of Yuan 
8hili Kal. Was the first graduate of mediciue at 
Hongkong, 1891. Founded in 1905 the Cliina 
Revolutionary League in Europe and Japan, 
and played a large part In the revolution of 1911. 
being elected President of the Southern pro- 
vinces by the Nanking Convention in 1912. 

Sutherland, Graham Vivien. O M. (b. 1903), British 
artist: he painted the 80th birthday portrait of 
Sir Winston Churchill commissioned by Parlia- 
ment and designed the vast tapestry for 
Coventry Cathedral. 

Sutro, Altred (1863-1933), author and dramatist. 
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His most successful plars were The Walls of 
Jencho (1904) and John Glayde’s Honour (1907). 

Swed^bOTg, Bmanuel (1680-1772), Swedish phil- 
osopher, scientist, mystic. In later life he 
announced that Divine authority had been 
Riven him to explain natural and spiritual 
evidences. He published In quick succession 
Arcana Coelestva^ The Avocalyvse Revealed, Four 
Preliminary Doctrines, and I'he True Christian 
Religion. He also claimed that his soul had 
been permitted to travel into helb purRatory 
and heaven. His works became the scriptures 
of the sect named SwedenborRians. 

Sweellnck, Jan Pleterszoon (1562-1021), famous 
Dutch organist and composer of sacred music. 
In his fugues he was the Orst to make inde- 
pendent use of the pedals, and thus prepared 
the way for Bach 

Switt, Jonathan Dean (1607-1745), was bom at 
Dublin, educated at Trinity Ckillege at the 
expense of an uncle, became secretary to Sir 
William Temple, and looked for political pre- 
ferment, but it did not come Entering the 
Church, he was made Dean of St. Patrick’s m 
1713. Gettmg entangled in political contro- 
versy, and changing his views from the Whig 
to the Tory side, he lost favour with the popular 
party, but consoled himself with a devotion to 
literature, which he greatly enriched by some 
powerful satires, poems and discourses. GuU 
liver's Travels, A Taie of a Tub and The Battle 
of the Books are among the best-known works. 
His romantic attachment to “ Stella ” (Hester 
Johnson, whom he is believed to have married 
privately) and " Vanessa " (Esthet Vanhom- 
righ), and their devotion to him, are familiar 
stories. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles (1837-1909), was 
educated at Oxford, and In the early ’sixties 
of last century gave to the world a number of 
poems of singular poetic beauty and musical 
charm, which procured him a high rank among 
English poets. Swinburne’s most famous pro- 
ducMons include Atalanta in Calydon, Songs 
before Sunrise, Bothwell, and Mary Stuart 
Perhaps the best of his writings is his essay on 
William Blake. 

Swithln, St. {circa 800-802), Bishop of Winchester 
in 862, and on the translation of his remains 
to a shrine in the interior of the cathedral from 
the graveyard, fixed for July 15th. 971. violent 
ram intervened, and, it is said, continued tor 
forty days; hence the superstition as to ram 
upon St Swithln’s Day 

Symonds, John Addington (1840-93). acquired 
fame a^ a poet and writer on The Renaissance 
Period in Italy, 

Ssmge, John Millington (1871-1909), Irish poet 
and playwright His best known work. The 
Playboy of The Western World, met with a 
hostile reception when first produced in Dublin 
in 1907, but English audiences were at once 
enthusiastic. 

Szlgeti, Joseph (b. 1892), famous Hungarian 
violinist, who made his d6but in 1905. toured 
through Europe and settled for some years m 
England. He made an immense reputation on 
the Continent, and was Prof, at the Geneva 
Conservatorium, 1917-24. 

Szymanowski, Karol (1833-1937), Polish composer 
and director of the Conservatoire at Warsaw. 


Tacitus, Caius Cornelius (55-circa 120). His chief 
claim to remembrance is that he was one of 
the ablest of Roman historians, and left behind 
him a number of works; among them a life of 
Agricola and his Annales, which have formed 
the ground -work of much that has since been 
written on the period he covered. 

Tacitus, Marcus Claudius (205-276). the Roman 
Emperor who succeeded Aurellan in a.d. 276. 
His short reign was wise and marked by 
moderation. 

Taft, Wm., Howard (1857-1930), Chief Justice 
United States 1921-30. President of the 
United States 1908-12. 

Tagore. Rabindranath (1861-1941), a Bengal poet 
who won the Nobel Literature Prize in 1913. 

Talbot William Henry Fox, F.R.S. (1800-1877). 
English scientist who first discovered the prin- 
ciples of photography in 1833. Inventor of the 


calotype or Talbot-type process of which modern 
photography Is a development. 

Talleyrand-P6rigord. Charles Maurice de (1754- 
1838). French politician and diplomat, led a 
mission to England in 1792 and was Foreign 
Minister from 1797 until 1807. He represented 
France at the Congress of Vienna. 

Tallis, Thomas (c. 1610-85), a distinguished musi- 
cian, who was, 08 organist, attached to the 
Chapel Royal under Henry VHI., Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and was tiie composer of 
some of the finest of our Church music. 

Tamerlane or Timur Lenk (=^ Timur the Lame) 
(1336-1405), Mongol conqueror who turned his 
energies from deliverance of his people from 
barbarism to military conquest for its own sake 
He made himself ruler of Samarkand in 1309 
and in a series of campaigns conquered Iran, 
Transcaucasia, Iraq, Armenia and Georgia, in- 
vaded India and Syria, and defeated the Otto- 
man Turks at Angora While preparing for the 
invasion of China death overtook him His 
reputation is that of a ruthless and cruel con- 
queror who showed no mercy even to his fellow 
Moslems, but he was also a patron of literature 
and the arts. The Timurids are the line of 
rulers descended from hun 

Tannhduser, a mythical German minnesinger of 
the 13th century, who belonged, according to 
the legend handled so romantically m Wagner’s 
opera, to the Salzburg family of Tanhuseu, and 
was the beloved of Lisaura 

Tarklngton, (Newton) Booth (1869-1940). American 
novelist whose best-known book is Monsieur 
Beaucaxre, a sentimental romance which he 
successfully dramatised 

Tarquin Superbus (or “ the Proud ”). the last 
King of Rome Was banished 510 b.o. After 
his deposition came the Consuls. 

Tarquln the Elder, 5th King of Rome, succeeded 
Ancius Mastius 615 u c., reformed the la^s, 
embellished the city, and was assassinated. 

Tartmi, Giuseppe (1692-1770), great violinist and 
anticipator of romanticism in Italian music In 
practising double stops he discovered a differ- 
ential tone which modified the Intonation— 
Ijecoming known as Tartlnl’s or " the third ” 
tone— a scientific explanation of which was 
later given by Helmholtz His best-known 
sonata is The Demi’s Trill written after a dream 
in which the devil played to him. 

Tasman, Abel Janszoon (arm 1602-59). a famous 
Dutch navigator, in 1642 he discovered the 
island of Tasmania and New Zealand shortly 
thereafter. 

Tassigny, Jean de Lattre de. Marshal of France, 

Hon G C B (1890-1952). outstanding com- 
mander of the Free French Movement in 
Second World War. High Commissioner and 
G-ln-C. Indo-China, 1950-52 C.-m-C. Land 

Forces. Western Europe, 1948-50. 

Tasso, Torquato (1544-95), one of the great Italian 
epic poets, author of Jerusalem Delivered ( ital. 
Gerusolemme libernta) which celebrates the First 
Crusade 

Tawney, Richard Henry, BA (1880-1962), great 
historian, pioneer of adult education, leader of 
socialist thought, the first critic of the affluent 
society; Prof Emeritus Economic History, 
Univ. of London, 1931-49. Among his stan- 
dard works are The Acquisitive Society, Equality, 
Religion and the Rise of Cavitalism. 

Taylor, Jeremy (1613-67). an English divine of 
great Influence. The most famous of his works 
was his Holy Limng and Holy Dying. 

Tchaikovsky, Peter Illch (1840-93), Russian com- 
poser His music is melodious and intensely 
emotional and he excelled in several branches 
of composition. Amongst his works are ten 
operas, including Eugene Onegin and The Queen 
of Svades (both from stories by Pushkin), ^ 
symphonies, including the Little Russian and 
the magnificent PatMtxque. his last completed 
work, ballets, including Swan Lake, The 
Sleeving Beauty, and The Nutcracker, the 
fantasies Romeo and Juliet and Francesca da 
Rimini, the piano concerto in B flat minor, the 
violin concerto in D. and numerous songs. 

Tedden Marshal ol the R.A.F.. Arthur William, 
let Baron, Q.C.B., B.A. (b. 1890). was Deputy 
Supreme Commander under Eisenhower for the 
invasion of Europe. Chief of the Air Staff, 
1940-48; Chairman, Western Europe Chiefs of 
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Stair committee, 1948-50; Vice-Chairman of and author, born at Avila, entered the Carmelite 
the Governors of the B.B.C,, 1952-54: Chan- order In 1534. established a reformed order In 
cellor Univ. of Cambridge. 1950 1562. became famous for her ascetic life and 


Telemann, Georg Philipp (1681-1767), composer of 
great facility and output in all fields bf music. 
Foimded Collegium Musicimi at liCipzlg Unlv. 
and held appointments in manv other German 
towns, including Hamburg. His music has 
vitality and originality of form and is appre- 
ciated today after long period of neglect. 

Telford, Thomas (1757-1834), was a Rcottish work- 
ing stone-mason who became a great engineer 
and attained special fame as a builder of 
bridges, the Menal Suspension Bridge being, 
perhaps, his greatest work He constructed the 
Ellesmere Canal, made many hundreds of miles 
of difficult mountain roads, was chief engineer 
of the Caledoman Canal, and altogether did an 
immense amount of public work 

Tell, William, a legendary figure in Swiss folk-lore. 
The story of his having been compelled by order 
of the imperial governor. Gessler, to shoot an 
apple from the head of his own son and his 
dramatic revenge is regarded as a legendary feat 
which has its origins m Teutonic myth. The 
Swiss hero of the Uri. however, played a great 
part in freeing his country from the Austrian 
yoke in the early part of the 14th century. 

Temple, Most Rev. Frederick (1821-1902), a famous 
Anglican Churchman who became Headmaster 
of Eugby in 1858; in 1860 attained notoriety as 
the author of the first of the much -controverted 
Essays and Reviews, advocated the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church m 1868, was appointed 
Bishop of Exeter in 1869. translated to London 
In 1885, and in 1896 was raised to the Priinacv 
He made a strong Archbishop, and dommated 
the Church with his vigorous personality 

Temple, Most Rev. William, P.C . D Litt , D D 
(1881-1944). one of the outstanding f'hristian 
leaders of his time and the son of Frederick 
Temple, was Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1942-44, after lieing Headmaster of Kepton, 
1910-14, Bishop of Manchester, 1921-29, and 
Archbishop of York, 1929-42 His influence 
was felt among Christians of all denominations, 
and he strove for the unity of the Churches. 

Temple, Rt. Hon. Sir William, Bt. (1628-99), Eng- 
lish statesman and author. Ambassador to The 
Hague In Charles H ’s time, and Instrumental in 
bringing about the marnage between William of 
Orange and the Princess Mary. William Hi 
twice offered him the position of Secretary of 
State, but he declined the honour, spending the 
years of his retirement at Moor Park (where 
Swift served him for a time as private secretary) 
Married Dorothy Osborne (1027-95), the letter- 
writer. 

Templewood, Samuel John Gurney Hoare, 1st 
Viscount, P C , G C S I . G B.E . C M G. (1880- 
1959), Conservative politician; Sec. of State for 
Air, 1922-29, Sec of State for India. 1931-35; 
Foreign Sec. June-Dee 1935; Home Sec, 
1937-39; Special Ambassador to Spam, 1940- 
44. 

Teniers, David (the younger) (1610-94), was bom 
at Antwerp, and his paintings of the old rustic 
Flemish life are unsurpassed in their humour 
and fidelity. He died at Brussels His father. 
David Teniers the elder (1582-1649). was also 
one of the leading landscape painters of the 
time. 

Tenniel, Sir John (1820-1914). for over fifty years 
leading artist of Punch, illustrated numerous 
books, including Alice in Wonderland 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord (1809-92), was Poet 
Laureate from 1850 to his death Bom at 
Somersby, in Lincolnshire, he showed poetic 
gifts while quite young, and m 1827, joined his 
brother Charles in the publication of Poeins 
by Two Brothers. In 1847 he published The 
Princess: In 1850 In Memonam, a poem of 
great beauty and depth of thought. In which 
he enshrined his affection for the memory of 
his dead friend Arthur Hallam; and in 1855 
Maud appeared. His other works Include 
The Idylls of (he Kings, Enoch Arden, Queen 
Mary, Harold, and Becket. 

Terence, Publius Terentlus Afer (c. 184-169 b.c.), 
a Latin poet and dramatist, an African (Berber), 
who rose from the position of a slave to that of 
one of the most honoured men in Rome. 

Teresa, St., or Theresa (1515-82), a Spanish saint 


mystic visions, and died at Alba de Liste. Her 
religious writings Include The Way of Perfection 
and The Castle of the Soul. She was canonised 
by Pope Gregory XV 

Terry, Dame Ellen, G B.E. (Mrs. James Carew) 
(1848-1928), one of the most distinguished of 
I'lnglish actresses. Played Shakespeare with 
Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum and later 
appeared in plays of Bernard Shaw. 

Tertulllan, Qmntus (arm 150-230). a Father and 
writer of the Latin Church. His chief work 
was hiH Apoloaeticvs. a defence of Christianity 

Tetrazzini, Luisa (1871-1940), an Italian prhna 
donna who sprang into prominence in 1907 by 
her wonderful singhig at (kivent Garden and 
hailed as a second Patti 

Tetzel, John (c. 1460-1519), the German Domini- 
can monk and Inquisitor, the scandal of whose 
sale of indulgences roused leather to publish 
his ninety-five theses at Wittenberg in 1517. 

Thackeray. William Makepeace (1811-63). English 
novelist, author of Vamty Fair, Pendennis, 
Esmond, The Newcomes. The Virginians. Philip 
and lyovel (he Widower. He edited the Comhill 
Magazine from the first number, January. 1860, 
for a few years his most notable contributions 
l)eing bis Roundabout Papers. Hia Yellowplush 
Papers and 'The Book of Snobs (republished 
from Punch) were widely read and admired, 
and the lectures he delivered in America on 
The Four Georges were pungently powerful 

Thales of Miletus (c 624-565 n o,), earliest of the 
Greek scientists, he created a sensation by his 
prediction of an eclipse of the sim, which was 
visible at Miletus in 585 no He looked upon 
water as the basis of all material things and in 
his mathematical work was the first to enunciate 
natural laws. 

Thant, Sithu U (b 1909). Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, 1962- . Acting Sec -Gen. after 
Dr Hainmarskjold’s death m 1961, Burmese 
Perm Rep to U N 1957-61 

Themistocles (c 514-449 b c ). Athenian soldier 
and statesman. By fortifying the harbour of 
Pirtpus as the port of Athens, by the remission 
of taxes on aliens, and by the creation of the 
Athenian navy, he established Athenian pros- 
perity and made possible the later Athenian 
empire. Defeated the Persian fleet at Salamis 
in 480 IJ c. 

Theocritus (285-247 b c ), one of the great Greek 
poets Thirty Idylls hare come down to us 
and a number of Epigrams. 

Theodonc the Great (455-526), a celebrated King 
of the East Goths, bom at Pannonia. In 
mediaeval Gemian romance he is known as 
“ Dietrich von Bern," and had a reputation 
for good government, akin to that ascribed in 
England to King Alfred He was the founder 
of the Gothic Kingdom of Italy 

Theodosius the Great (346-95) was Roman Em- 
peror of the East tor nearly twenty years. He 
gained victories over the Goths, and the year 
before his death became sole Emperor. Noted 
in ecclesiastical history for his conversion to 
(.’hnstianity, and for hia submission to the 
penance imposed by St. Ambrose. 

Theophrastus (c. 372-287 n c ). succeeded Aristotle 
as President of the I^yceum at Athens. Hia 
History of Plants and his Moral Characters are 
the best known of hia writings. 

Thibaud, Jacques (1880-1953) famous French 
violinist. Killed In aeroplane crash. 

Thierry, Jacques Nicolas Augustin (1795-1856). a 
distinguished French historian, known by his 
History of the Norman Gonauest. 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), a French 
statesman and man of letters, author of History 
of the French Revolution. 

Thomas. Dylan (1914-53), Welsh poet whose 
Eighteen Poems (1934) brought him Instant 
recognition as an original and gifted artist. 
Other works include Twenty-fine Poems (1936). 
Deaths and Entrances (1945), Under Milk Wood, 
a play for voices 

Thomson. James (1834-82), a Scottish poet who 
wrote The City of Dreedful Night. 

Thomson, Sir (John) Arthur (1861-1933), was a 
well-known biologist. 

Thomson, Sir Joseph (John), O.M., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
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(1866-1940). physicist and mathematician: 
Master of 'frlnity College, Cambndge, 1918-40; 
Cavendish Prof of Experimental Physics. 
Cambridge. 1884-1019. Awarded Nobel Prize 
in 1906 for his work on conduction of electricity 
through gases: also discovered the electron. 
Wrote learnedly on electricity, magnetism, 
mdio-activity. etc. His son. Sir George Paget 
Thomson, (b. 1892) F.R.S . is also a physicist 
and Nobel Prizeman; Master of Corpus Chriatl 
College. Cambridge. 

Ttaoreau, Henry David (1817-62) was a natural 
philosopher and nature-worshipper, who forsook 
trade and devoted himself to a primitive kind 
of existence in the American woods. He was 
the friend of. and for a time lived with. Emerson, 
but m 1845 adopted his career of solitude, and 
pursued those studies of nature which after- 
wards gained him a high reputation. His 
Walden, or Life \n (he Woods, is a unique book. 

Thoroz, Maurice (b. 1900), Secretary General ot 
the French Communist Party. 

Thorndike, Dame Sybil, D.B.E , liL.D. (b. 1885). 
a celebrated British actreas. She had a great 
success in Macbeth, also in G B. Shaw’s ^l. 
Joan and in several Greek tragedies. Wife of 
Sir Lewis Casson, the actor 

Thomycroft, Sir William Hamo, B, A. (1 8.50-1 925). 
English sculptor whose works include the Glad- 
stone Memorial, the statue of General Gordon in 
Trafalgar Square, of Queen Alexandra in the 
Royal Exchange, Lord Granville in the Houses 
of Parliament, Cromwell at Westminster, and 
John Bright in Rochdale. 

Thorpe, Sir (Thomas) Edward, C.B . Pfa.D.. D Sc . 

F R.S (1846-1925). a noted English chemist. 

His chief research work was done on paraftln 
hydrocarbons, and the derivatives of tUiorine 
and phosphorus Was the author of a standard 
Ihchonarv of Applied Chemistry and a History 
of Chemistry. 

Thorwaldsen, Bertel (1770-1844). a famous Danish 
sculptor. 

Thucydides (c. 460-399 b.o ), the first scientific 
historian, was an Athenian and took part in the 
Peloponnesian War, about which he wrote his 
History. Attempted an impartial account, 
weighing the testimony of eye-witnesses and 
keeping to carefully verified facts The 
History is a graphic narrative, but Thucydides 
was not merely a chronicler; he saw the general 
significance of particular events and wished to 
pass on the political lessons of the past to the 
future. The speeches which he put into the 
mouth.s of the various actors reveal the political 
ideas apd climate of opinion of contemporary 
Greece, and include the famous Funeral 
Oration of Pericles. 

Tiberius, Claudius (42 b c -a n 37). the second 
Emperor of Rome, had an evil reputation but 
was an able ruler and successful soldier. Spent 
his later years in Capri. 

TiUett, Benjamin (1800-1943). M.P. for North Sal- 
ford 1917-24 and again 1929-31. came into pro- 
minence in the great dock strike of 18H9 He 
was the organiser and secretary of the Dockers’ 
Union; for several years alderman of the 
L.C C.; and an active labour leader. Chairman 
of the General Council T.U.C! 1928-29. 

TiUotson, John (1630-94), a celebrated preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn, " Popery ” and " Atheism ” 
being the main objects of his attacks: in 1691 
became Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Tindal, Matthew (c. 1653-1733). noted English 
Deist. 

Tintoretto (1518-94). Venetian painter whose aim 
it was to unite the colouring of Titian with the 
drawing of Michelangelo. He is among the 
most original and decorative of artists whose 
numerous paintings, mostly of religious subjects, 
were executed with great speed, some of them on 
enormous canvasses. His real name was Jacopo 
Robust!, and he was called II I’lntoretto (little 
dyer) after his father's trade. Three of his six 
children were painters. 

Titian, or T^iano Vecelli (1477-1576), one of the 
greatest bf painters. He studied under the 
Bellinis, and made his first essays in painting 
for the public in conjunction with Giorgione, 
whom he soon surpassed. In 1511 he was at 
Padua, where he painted some notable frescoes; 
in 1612 he was back In Venice, with a studio on 
the Grand Canal, employed on Important com- 
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missions. From this time forward he was in 
great demand, and exercised his marvellous 
powers almost to the end of his life, dying ot 
the plague at ninety-nine. 

Tltlens (or Tietjens), Teresa (1831-77), a famous 
German operatic prima donna and concert-room 
singer. 

Tito, Marshal (Joslf Broz) (b 1892). Prime Minister 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
since 1945. Leader of the partisan forces which 
successfully fought against German occupation. 
President National Liberation Committee. 1943. 

Titov, Herman Stepanovich (b 1935). the second 
Soviet airman to make a cosmic voyage 
Launched in the spaceship Vostok II on August 
6. 1961, he orbited the earth more than 17 times 
In 25 hours, and landed back near Moscow. 

Titus (40-81), the Roman Emperor, and son of 
Vespasian. Attained great renown by his suc- 
cessful part In the Jewish war which terminated 
In the capture and destruction of Jerusalem 
he was deemed a profligate and a tyrant, but 
no sooner was he in sole power than he exerted 
himself to the utmost to please the people, 
completed the Colosseum, built splendid baths, 
and otherwise made himself popular 

Tizard, Sir Henry Thomas, G C.B . F R S. (1885- 
1959). scientist and administrator; Pres 
British Association, 1948 Plaved important 
part in the higher scientific direction of the 
second world war and as Chair Advisory Coun- 
cil on Scientific Policy. 1047-52 

Tocqueville, Alexis, Comte de (1805-59). author 
of De La Ddmocratie en Am^riQue and De 
UAncien lUgime, which set out nineteenth- 
century liberal ideas. 

Todd, Alexander Robertus, 1st Baron, D Sc , F R.S 
(b 1907), Prof, of Organic Chemistrv at ('am- 
bridge, 1944- , Chair. Advisory t'oiincil on 
Scientific policy, 1952- . Won Nobel Prize m 
1967. 

Tolstoy, Count Leo Nikolayevltch (1828-1910). was 
the most distinguished personality in modern 
Russian literature. Bom of a good family, ho 
was for a time in the army, but was so greatly 
moved by the trials and sufferings of the people 
that, out of pure sympathy of heart, ho was 
impelled " to take up his pen and write.” At 
twenty-four he published his Childhood, and in 
1854, while m camp in the Crimea, wrote hLS 
Tales from Sebastopol, which procured him 
considerable literary fame l.ater on he was a 
persistent advocate of progressive Ideas, and. 
before the Emancipation Act for freeing all 
Russian serfs was enforced, he himself had given 
the serfs on his own estate their freedom In 
1862 he married, and settled down to a quiet 
country hie, shortly afterwards publishing his 
War and Peace and Anna Karenina In lus 
latter years Tolstoy developed a sort of religious 
inystlcisni. Among his later works are The 
Power of Darkness. The Kreutzer Sonata. The 
Cossacks, Besurrection, and The End of the Age 

Tooke, John Horne (1730-1812). English politician 
and pamphleteer, was a supporter of Wilkes 
and later Pitt. His tracts advocated reform. 
After the French Revolution was tried for high 
treason, but was acquitted. 

Toole, John Lawrence (1832-1906), for half a 
century a popular English comedian 

Torquemada, Tomds de (1420-98), the chief officer 
of the Spanish Inquisition. 

Torricelli. Evangelista (1608-47). Galileo’s pupil. 
He invented the barometer and improved both 
the microscope and the telescope. 

Toscanini, Arturo (1867-1957), famous Italian con- 
ductor. La Scala Theatre. Milan, 1898-1908, 
and 1920-29, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
New York, 1908-15; and of the Philharmonic 
Symphony Society of New York, 1926-36. Re- 
turned to Milan In 1946 after a ten-year exile . 

Toulouse-Lautrec, Henri de (1864-1901), French 
painter, whose pictures portray with stark 
realism certain aspects of Parisian life in the 
nineties. 

Tovey, Sir Donald Francis (1875-1940). pianist and 
composer who for 25 years held the chair of 
music at the University of Edinburgh Out- 
standing among his many writings is Essays in 
Musical Analysis, and his coiiiposltlons Include 
chamber music, a piano concerto, and an opera 
The Bride of Dionysus. 

Toynbee, Arnold (1852-83), after graduating at 
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Oxford, devoted himself to practical philan- 
thropy and social reform. From his self-deny- 
ins efforts sprang the settlement in East London 
— ^Toynbee Hall 

Toynbee, Arnold Joseph, C.H.. lion D Litt. (Ox- 
ford. Cambridge, and Birmingham) (b. 1889). 
eminent scholar and historian, nephew of above. 

Dir. of Studies Royal Inst of Int. Affairs. 1925- 
55. Major work A Study of History. 

Trajan (circa 62-117) was Roman Emperor from 
98 to his death. Uis rule was enlightened, and 
he was esteemed by his people. 

Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm (1852-1917). the 
London actor- manager who scored successes 
at the Haymarket and Hia Majesty’s Theatre 

Trenchard, Marshal ol the R.A.F., Viscount, 
G.C.B, O.M.. GC.VO.. DSO. (1873-1950). 
Chief of Air Staff. 1918-29. Chief Commissioner 
of Police, 1931-35. often known as the father of 
the Air Force and largely responsible for the 
establishment of the R A F College at Cranwell 
and the Hendon Police College 

Trent, 1st Baron, ol Nottingham (Jesse Boot) (1850- 
1931). founder of Boots Cash Chemists. Ltd . 
a great benefactor of Nottingham, especially 
of the LTniversitv of Nottingham. 

Trevelyan, Qeorge Macaulay, O M , C B E (1870- 
1962) English historian, son of Sir George Otto 
’Crevelyan and great nephew of Thomas 
Babbington Macaulay. P^egius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge 1927-40. Master 
of Trinity College, 1940. Chancellor of Dur- 
ham University. 1949 His chief works are 
Hxstory of EngUind, a trilogy of books on Oari- 
baldi, Englandunder the Stuarts. Knoland under 
Queen Arine, Grey of FalLodon, English Social 
History, An Autobiogravhy and other Essays 

Trevelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir Qeorge Otto, 1st Bt., 

O M (1838-1928). Liberal statesman and 
historian. Became Chief Secretary for Ireland 
m 1882, and was later Secretary of State (or 
Scotland. Wrote a biography of hts uncle. 
Lord Macaulay, which was highly praised 
Father of Professor G M Trevelyan, 

Trevithick, Richard (1771-1833), a Cornish mme- 
manager’s son, who invented the road-loco- 
motive, putting upon the highway on Christmas 
Eve. 1801, the llrst steam-propelled vehicle (or 
passengers 

Trollope, Anthony (1815-81), author of many 
novels His Barchester senes depicts a number 
of scenes of higher clerical life with great tldelity 
and success. 

Trotsky, Leon, name assumed bv T^ev Davidovich 
Broiiftem (1879-1940), one o( the leaders of the 
Bolshevist revolution. War Minister of the Bol- 
shevist Government and its leading representa- 
tive at the Brest- Litovek conference of 1917-18 
He differed from the Communist Party on policy 
and was dismissed from otlice in 1025. In 1929 
took up exile in Mexico where he was assassin- 
ated. 

Truman, Harry S. (b 1884). President of the 
United States, 1945-.53. Inherited the Presi- 
dency on the death of lloosevelt in 1945 and won 
the Pres election in 1948. He took the histone 
decision to enter Korea in 1950, dismissed Gen 
MacArthur in 1951. and will perhaps best lie 
remembered for his "Point Four ’’ programme 
of raising levels of living in backward, and under- 
developed countries. 

Tulsl Das (1532-1623), inedieeval poet of India 
whose great masterpiece Ram-Chani-Mdnas 
(popularly known as the Rdmayana and based 
on the Sanskrit epic of Valmiki) is venerated by 
all Hindus just as the Bible is In the West. 

Turenne, Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, Vicomte de 
(1611-75). a famous French commander and 
Marshal of France, who was highly successful m 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

Turgenev, Ivan Servevvlch (1818-83), was a friend 
of Gogol and Tolstoy, and a famous Russian 
novelist and short -story writer. His works 
were frequently satirical and directed against 
the oppression of the peasants by the nobles. 
Was the inventor of the term " nihilist ” to 
descrilie the Russian anarchist movement. 

Turner, Joseph Mallord WlUlam, R.A. (1776-1851). 
was the son of a London barber, but while quite 
a child showed the poBsesslon of artistic genius 
In 1780, after some miscellaneous schooling, he 
entered the Royal Academy classes, and soon 
began to make headway. Of his larger pictures 
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may be mentioned The Sun Rising through 
Valour, Crossing the Brook, Dido Building Car- 
thage, The Fighting Timiraxre, and Calais Pier, 
Rur.idn, In his Modem Painters, wrote with 
great eloquence and critical insight regarding 
'himer’s work, and brought about a fuller ap- 
preciation of his genius. Turner never married, 
and took little interest In anything outside his 
art. He left the oil paintings and drawings he 
had preserved to the National Gallery. 

Tussaud, Madame Mane (1760-1850). a Swiss who 
while practising the art of modelling wax in 
Paris at the time of the French Revolution, 
made her escape to England and set up a smalt 
exhibition of wax figures in the Strand, later 
carried on by her son. grandson and great- 
grandson at Baker Street and in 1884 trans- 
ferred to Marylebone Road. 

Tut-ankb-amen (circa 1350 b.c.), an Egyptian 
Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty, whose tomb was 
discovered by Howard Carter In 1922, with the 
mummy and gold sarcophagus intact. The 
magnificence of the objects found aroused 
world- wide interest. 

Twain Mark. {See CHemens, Samuel L.) 

Tweedsmulr, John Buchan, 1st Baron, C.H. 
(1875-1940), Gov -Gen. of Canada 1935-40, 
Journalist, politician, and author, wrote 
numerous biographies, historical novels, and 
adventure stones, includmg Montrose, The Path 
of the King, Greenmantle, and Sick-IIeart River, 
and an autobiography Memory Hold the Door. 
Under the pen name " O. Douglas ’’ his sister, 
Anna (d 1948), published some charming tales 
of domestic life. 

Tyler, Wat (d. 1381), the leader of the peasants’ 
revolt of Richard II ’s time against the iniqui- 
tous poll-tax. Over 100,000 peasants followed 
Tyler into London in June 1381, and the king 
met Uk iu m Smithlield and made promises of re- 
dress that were never fulfilled. It was at this 
meeting that Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor 
of London, stabbed Tyler with a dagger, and 
afterwards handed him over to his followers 
to kill outright. 

Tyndale, William (c. 1492-1536), was educated at 
Oxford, and conceived a strong desire to be the 
niedium of presenting the Bible to his country- 
men in their own language. He completed the 
translation of the New Testament at Witten- 
burg, where he was associated with Luther. This 
version was first published at Antwerp, and then 
found its way to England, where it was publicly 
burnt at St Paul’s Cross Tyndale afterwards 
was associated with Miles Coverdale in a trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, but only completed 
the Pentateuch and the book of Jonah. Ant- 
werp was Tyndale’s retreat during this later 
period, and in 1535 he was arrested for heresy 
and put to death by strangling and bummg. 

Tyndall, Pro!. John, K.R S (1820-93). was an 
eminent scientist. His books on light, sound, 
and heat are well-known text-books. 
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Ulanova. Galina (b. 1910). Russian ballet dancer, 
made her debut in 1928 and is the world’s 
greatest living exponent of the art. She 
danced m Florence in 1951 and m London in 
1956. 

Undset, Slgrid (1882-1949), Norwegian novelist, 
daughter of a distinguished Norwegian anti- 
quary. from whom she derived her knowledge of 
life in ancient and mediaeval Norway. Her 
first success came with Jenny (1911). and the 
great works based on mediaeval history, Kristin 
Lavransdatter (1020-22) and Olav Audunsson 
(1925-27), won for her the 1928 Nobel Prize for 
Literature 

Unwin, Sir Rajnnond (1863-1940). English archi- 
tect and expert on Town Planning, who became 
known as the architect of the first garden city 
at lietcliworth, and of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. 

Ursula, St., is said to have been an English 
princess, who with 11.000 virgins set out on a 
pilgrimage, but compelled by a fierce storm to 
take refuge in Colcgne. was there put to death 
with her following by an army of Huns. 

Usher or Ussber. James (1581-1656). Irish prelate 
and scholar, one of the most distinguished 
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theoloeiana of hlB day. He worked out a 
syBtem of dates setting the creation at 4004 b.o. 


Valentine, Bt., was a Christian martyr of the reign 
of the Emperor Claudius II (d. 270 ad). His 
festival was commemorated on February 14 
before Gregory the Great’s time. The custom 
of sending valentines had its origin in a heathen 
practice associated with the worship of Juno 
about this date in the calendar, and had no 
connection with the saint 
Vanbrugh, Sir John (1664-1726), was a prominent 
architect as well as a successful dramatist 
Vancouver, George (1758-98), a British navigator 
who served under Captain Cook and later ex- 
plored the Gulf of Georgia and the Straits of 
San Juan de Fuca, as also the shores of Van- 
couver Island 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1794-1877), a noted Ameri- 
can merchant and railway speculator who 
accumulated a fortune of twenty millions ster- 
ling. His son William Henry Vanderbilt 
(1821-85) inherited and added to it. 

Van Dyok (or Vandyke), Sir Anthony (1509-1641). 
was bom at Antwerp, and after studying under 
Rubens went to Italy and there made a name 
as a portrait painter. In 1629 he came to 
England on the invitation of Charles I . but 
remained only a short time, in 1681 Charles 
prevailed upon him to return, made him a 
knight, granted him an annuity, and he became 
the Society painter of the day. 

Vane, Sir Henry (1613-62), was a prominent 
statesman and diplomatist At the Restor- 
ation he was arrested as an enemy of the State 
and ultimately beheaded on Tower Hill 
Van Gogh, Vincent (1853-1890), Dutch painter of 
some of the most colourful pictures ever created. 
With passionate intensity of feeling he painted 
without pause whatever he found around him — 
landscapes, still-lifes, portraits; his was a 
truly personal art. His life was one of pain, 
sorrow and often despair and in the end he 
committed suicide. 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem (1882-1944), Dutch- 
American historian, born in Rotterdam, who 
became famous in 1922 with the publication of 
I'he Story of Mankind, a picture history-book 
originally Intended for children. 

Vauban. Marshal Sebastlen le Prestre de (1633- 
1707), a renowned French military engineer who 
Introduced great improvements in methods of 
fortifleatiop, conducted fifty-three sieges, and 
took part in 140 battles 
Vaughan Williams, Ralph, O.M.. M A., D. Mus. 
(1872-1958). English composer. After Charter- 
house and Cambridge he studied music in Berlin 
under Max Bruch and, later in Paris, under 
Ravel. He wrote nine symphonies liesides a 
number of choral and orchestral works including 
Sancta Civitag and Benedictte, Magnificat, Four 
Tudor Portraits, Dona Nobis Pacem, operas in- 
cluding Hugh the Drover, Riders to the Sea, 
ballets, chamber music and songs. He showed 
great interest in folk tunes. 

Velasquez, Diego (1465-1523), a Spanish soldier 
and companion of Columbus, sent to conquer 
Cuba. Velasquez founded Santiago and Havana. 
Velazquez, Diego Rodriguez de Silvay (1599-1060). 
a famous Spanish painter, whose pictures rank 
among the finest in Spanish art 
Venlzelos, Eleutherios (1864-1936). the Greek 
patriot and statesman, suffered many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune during his career. A Cretan 
by birth, he became Prime Minister of Greece 
for the first time in 1910, and again on several 
subsequent occasions, but died in exile. Best 
known probably for his activity during the 
Balkan wars, his finally successful attempts to 
bring his country Into the first world war on 
the side of the Entente Powers, and his ambi- 
tions in Asia Minor. At the post-war con- 
ferences in 3.919 he exercised more influence 
than anyone else outside the “ Big Four.” 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901), Italian composer, 
foremost figure In 19th-century opera. Early 
works include Nabueco, Ernani, I Due Foscani, 
and Macbeth. A middle period fa represente<l 
by Rxffoietto, II Trovaior%, La Traviata, Un Ballo 
Masohera, and Don Carlo. To the last and 


greatest period of his life belong Aida. Oiello. 
and his last opera Falstaff, produced when he 
was 80. 

Verlaine, Paul (1844-1896), French poet, also well 
known for his memoirs and confessions : died 
in great poverty and degradation in Paris. 

Vermeer, Jan (1632-75), Dutch painter and the 
greatest of all the " I^ittlo Masters ” Jan 
Vermeer of Delft, as he was frequently referred 
to. was born in Delft, and obtained considerable 
recognition in his lifetime, but strangely his 
existence was entirely overlooked after his 
death, and until 1860 his paintings were attri- 
buted to other Dutch painters. Lcuiy at the 
Virginals is in the National Gallery 

Verne, Jules (1826-1905). was one of the most 
popular authors of wonder-stories in Europe 
The best-known of his numerous works are Five 
Weeks in a Balloon, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea. Round the World in Eighty Days. 

Vernier, Pierre (1580-1637). inventor of the small 
sliding scale which enables readings on a gradu- 
ated scale to be taken to a fraction of a division. 

Veronese, Paul, or Paolo Cagliari (1528-88), a 
celebrated Italian painter of religious subjects. 
His Marriage Feast at Cana in Galilee, The Feast 
in the House of Snrwn, and The Presentation of 
the Family of Darius to Alexander, are paintmgs 
of world-wide celebrity, while his Adoration of 
the Magi, in our National Gallery Is a grand 
work 

Veronica, St., a legendary woman of Jerusalem, 
who was said to have handed to Christ her ker- 
chief on His way to Calvary The old belief was 
that the Redeemer wiped His brow therewith, 
leaving on the handkerchief a miraculous Im- 
pression of His face, the so-called " V'eronicon.” 
The Saint Is commemorated on I'ebruary 4th. 

Verwoerd, Dr. Hendrik Frensch (b. 1901 ), succeeded 
J G. Strydom as Prime Minister of South Africa 
in 1958 Prof of Psychology at Stellenbosch 
Univ., 1928-50 An unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate him was made on Apr 9. 1960. 

Vespasian (Titus Flavius Vespasmus) (9-79 a.d.) 
was Roman Emperor during the last nine years 
of his life. At one time he commanded the 
Roman army of occupation in Britain 

Vespucci, Amerigo (1451-1512), Florentine mer- 
chant and navigator, who settled in Spain as 
commercial agent of the house of Medici He 
made several voyages across the Atlantic and. 
according to his own accounts, which are dis- 
puted by many authorities, reached the Ameri- 
can continent on June 16, 1497. A German 
geographer paid him the tribute of giving the 
name America to what is now known as South 
America in a map he published In 1507 

Victor Emmanuel H. (1820-78) was King of Sar- 
dinia from 1849 to 1861, became King of Italy, 
according the the Proclamation of the Sardinian 
Senate, but It was not until 1870, when the 
unification of Italy was fully secured, that the 
title came to have Its true significance. 

Victoria (1819-1901), Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Empress of India, was daughter of 
the Duke of Kent, and came to the throne in 
1837 on the death of her uncle. William IV 
In 1840 she married Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, who died in 1861. Lord Mel- 
bourne was Prime Minister at the date of the 
Queen's accession, and for a number of years the 
country lived through troublesome times, the 
Com Law and Chartist agitations being at times 
very threatening, but a more settled condition of 
things supervened, and for the remainder of the 
long and illustrious Victorian reign there was 
no serious home unrest. The Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria’s accession was celebrated in 1887, 
and the Diamond Jubilee 10 years later. 

VlUeneuvre, Pierre Charles Baptiste Silvestre 
(1763-1806). the French naval commander who 
was opposed to Nelson at Trafalgar and 
captured along with his ship, the Bucentaure. 

Villon, Francois (1431-c. 1485), French poet who 
lived at a turbulent time In French history at the 
close of the Hundred Years War. His extant 
works consist of Le Lais (or Petit Testament) 
and Grand Testament, masterpieces of French 
medleeval verse 

Vlr^ (Publius VergUlus Maro) (70-19 b c.). the 
great Roman epic poet, was bom near Mantua, 
and cultivated a farm In the adjacent village of 
Andes. He proceeded to Rome In his thirtieth 
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rear to obtain redrcfls for the occupation of hla 
lands by the military. Became known to 
Octavlan and Maecenas, and, having had his 
demand satlslied. began the writing of his 
Eclogues. The Georgies followed: his most 
famous work, the AineAd, comprised twelve 
books dealing with the story of the wanderings 
of ^^Oneaa after the destruction of Troy. 

Vitus, St., Roman Catholic saint and martyr, who 
lived in the 4th century. It used to be the 
custom to dance before his shrine on this festival 
day. June 16th. In the belief that good health 
was thereby ensured for the next twelvemonth. 
The nervous ailment, St. VitiLs’ dance, derives 
its name from this practice 

Vivaldi, Antonio (c. 1675-17411), Venetian com- 
poser For many years violin master at the 
Ospedal della Picba there. Ills output of 
orchestral works was pro] i tic. and their re- 
assessment in recent years has immensely added 
to hla reputation, long disparaged by English 
writers Bach indeed arranged some of his 
violin pieces lor the harpsichord. 

Volta, Alessandro (1745-1827). Italian physicist, 
professor at Como and Pavia Working on the 
results of Galvani, he found that the essential 
thing in producing an electric current was con- 
tact of dissimilar metals He invented the 
voltaic pile, the ilrst instrument for producing an 
electric current, and thereby laid the foundation 
of electrochemistry 

Voltaire, Francois-Marie Arouet de (1694-1778). 
one of the greatest of French philosophers and 
writers. Ills first essays offended the authori- 
ties. and he lived m London for a couple of 
years (1726-28). and there wrote some of his 
dramas. Returning to France he published 
his Philosophical Letters, which aroused the 
enmity of the priesthood At this juncture, 
the Marquise du Chatelet offered him the asylum 
of her castle ot Cirey, and for the next fifteen 
years he made this his home, writing there his 
Discourses on Man, Essay on the Morals and 
S ]» nt of N ations, A ge of Louts XIV , &c From 
1750-53 he lived m Berlin, on the invitation of 
Frederick the Great 

Vondel, Joost van den (1.587--1670). the greatest of 
the Dutch poets Most of his dramas are on 
biblical subjects, and the two most famous are 
Jevhiha and Lucifer 

Voroshilov, Marshal ol the Soviet Union Kllmentiy 
Efremovich (h 1881), President of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S S R , 1953-GO. commander of 
the Lemngrad defences In 1941. 

Vyshinsky, Andrei Yanuarlevlch (1883-1954). 
Russian jurist and diplomat; conducted the 
prosecution of the Moscow treason trials. 1936- 
3S. represented Ru.ssian Interests at U N. 
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Wade, George (1668-1748). nuhtary engineer who 
alter the Jacobite rebellion of 1715 commanded 
the royal forces in Scotland and constructed the 
great military roads through the Highlands, 
some of which have continued to be the mam 
Imcs of communication l*romoted to Field- 
Marshal m 1743 and in 1744 George II made 
him Gommander-ln-Chief in England In the 
last Jacobite rising of 1745 his army was the 
first to be evaded by the Young Pretender. 
Charles Edward, on his famous march south. 

Wagner, Richard (1813-83), German composer, 
born at Leipzig He achieved a new type of 
musical expression in his operas by the complete 
union of music and drama, and his mlluence on 
later composers was Immense. He made use of 
the leitmotif principle and was his own librettist 
His ongmallty and modemisra aroused a good 
deal of opposition, and he was exiled for some 
years. But he was supported by many loyal 
friends, including Liszt, the young King Lud- 
wig of Bavaria, and the philosopher Nietzsche. 
He began the music of the Ring des Nibelungen 
ill 1853, finishing it a quarter of a century later. 
It was not until 1876 that the whole of this 
great drama (Rheingold, Valkyrie. Siegfried. 
GOtterdftmmerung) was performed at Bayreuth 
under the conductor Hana Richter. Other 
operas include The Flying Dutchman. Rienzt. 
Tannhduser. Lohengrin. Tristan uni Isolde. 
Die Meistersinger von Nilmberg. Parsifal, a 
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religious drama. He married Liszt’s daughter 
Coslma, formerly wife of bis friend Hans von 
Billow. 

Waley, Aitour, C.H.. C.B.E.. M.A. (b. 1889). 
oriental!^ well known for his translations of 
Chinese and Japanese pbetry and prose, being 
the first to brmg the literature ot those coimtrles 
to the western world. 

Walker, George (1618-90). the hero of the siege 
of Londonderry, m 1688, who kept the besiegers 
at bay for 105 days. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, O.M., F.R.S.. LL.D. 
(1823-1913), celebrated naturalist, a native of 
Usk. attracted much notice as far back as 1853 
by ills book Travels on the Amazon, detailing 
experiences m that region. In 1868, while down 
with illneRs m the Moluccas, the idea of the 
evolution theory occurred to him, and curious to 
say. he drafted his first notes upon it and sent 
them to Daiwin in England while the latter was 
on the eve of publishing his own exposition of the 
theory, the result being the reading of a joint 
paper on the subject to the liinnean Society. 
The coincidence was fully acknowledged by 
Darwin There are differences, however, be- 
tween the points of view of the two thinkers. 

Wallace, Edgar (1875-1032). English novelist and 
playwright, famous for his detective thrillers 

Wallace, Sir Richard, Bt. (1818-90). son of the 
Marquis of Hertford, and inheritor from him of a 
lamoiis collection of pictures and other works 
of art to which he himself added largely. This 
was bequeathed to the nation by his widow 
along with Hertford House and now forms one 
of the most important exhibitions m London. 

Wallace, Sir William (circa 1270-1305), the great 
Scottish patriot and chieftam who led the Scot- 
tish armies against Edward I., and for a time the 
English were kept completely in check Later. 
Edward defeated him nt Falkirk, and finally 
m 1304 he was captured, taken to London, 
condemned for treason, executed at Smithfleld. 

Wallenstein, Albrecht von (1583-1634), German 
soldier and statesman during the Thirty Years’ 
War. An able administrator of his own 
estates, he sought the unity of Germany, but 
was distrusted and eventually assassinated. 

Waller, Edmund (1606-87), was one of the most 
graceful of English poets, who tuned his lyre to 
suit both the C’romwellians when they were a 
power, and Charles 11, when his turn came. 

V/alpole Horace, 4th Earl ol Orlord (1717-97). 
younger son of Sir Robert W'alpoie. He was a 
member ol Parliament from 1741 to 1768, when 
he retired to his favourite house at Strawberry 
Hill (“a little Gothic castle ") and devoted him- 
self to the writing of books and the accumulation 
of works of art His letters give a graphlo 
picture of Georgian England 

Walpole, Sir Hugh Seymour C B E., (1884 — 1941), 
a well-known British novelist, whose novels 
include Fortitude, The Dark Forest, Jeremy, 
and Mr Traill 

Walpole, Sir Robert, K G (1st Earl ol Orlord) (1670- 
1745), great iRth-century Whig statesman. Ho 
sat in the House of Commons for over forty 
years, and was Prime Minister for the record 
period of twenty-one years. Although he en- 
riched hmiself at the public expense, he was a 
great financial statesman, and ^ management 
of the national debt, encouragement of trade and 
Industry, and his mercantilist colonial policy 
mode England materially very prosperou-s. 

Walter, Bruno (1870-1962). a noted conductor of 
German birth and American citizenship, associ- 
ated especially with the opera in many different 
cities. 

Walter, John (1770-1847), son of the founder of 
The Times and known as the second John 
Walter Was the leading spirit of The Times 
from 1803 to 1847, and it was his efforts that 
made the journal the greatest newspaper in the 
world. 

Walton, Izaak (1593-1683), one of the most lov- 
able of English writers, the famous author of 
The Compleat A ngler, or the Contemplative Man's 
Recreation. Also published lives of Donne, 
Hooker and George Herbert. 

Walton. Sir William Turner (b. 1902). English com- 
poser. whose works include concertos for string 
Instruments, a symphony, and coronation 
march. Crown Imptrial, and an oratorio, 
BelsluxzzaT's Feast. 
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Warbeck, Perkin (1474-90). a Pretender to 
the English Crown. The son of a Toumai 
Jew. he claimed to be Richard. Duke of York, 
supposed to have been murdered in the Tower, 
and therefore entitled to the throne of Eng* 
land in preference ttt its then occupant. Henry 

VII. liie Duchess of Burgundy and Charles 

VIII. of France and James IV. of Scotland 
gave him their countenance. Warbeck was 
enabled in 1497 to appear in England at the 
head of a force of 7.000 men. but was easily de- 
feated, tried for treason and hanged at Tybum. 

Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl ol (circa 1428-71). 

“ The King Maker,” was the leader of the 
York party in the Wars of the Roses. At the 
battle of Northampton he made Henry VI. 
captive, and afterwards proclaimed Edward. 
Earl of March, king under the title of Edward 
IV. Then, when Edward showed a disposition 
to resent Warwick’s protection, the latter 
drove Edward from the country and once more 
placed Henry VI. on the throne. He lost 
his life at the battle of Barnet. 

Washington, Booker Taliaferro (1856-1915). a 
famous negro educationist who was Principal of 
Tuskegee Institute. Alabama, the tlrst and 
greatest Institute for negro education, from 1881 
until his death. He was a tireless worker for a 
better understanding between negroes and 
whites. Wrote several books, including his 
autobiography, Uv from Slavery. 

Washington, George (1732-99), was of English 
descent, and was living on his American estate 
at Mount Vernon when the dispute between 
the British home government and the colonists 
broke out. He became one of the leaders of 
the local opposition, and later was elected to 
the first Congress at Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing year. 1775, saw him Cominander-ln-Chief of 
the American army, and from that time to the 
end of the struggle in 1783 he was trusted and 
adored by the people, and on the founding of 
the Republic became its tlrst President in 1789. 

He served a second term of office from 1793 
onwards, and refused election for a third time 

Watson, John Broadus (b 1878), American psycho- 
logist of international fame who formulated the 
theory known as Behavourism, of which he be- 
came the leading exponent It substantiates 
the work of the late Professor Pavlov 

Watson-Watt, Sir Robert. FRS (b 1892). 
British physicist and engineer, chief of team of 
scientists engaged in radio location research 
which resulted in every aircraft and ship being 
equipped with radar aids enabling them to 
detect, Iqpate, and shadow enemy craft with 
great accuracy during the Second World War. 

Watt, James, F.R S.. F.R S E (1736-1819). Born 
at Greenock, this genius was originally a mathe- 
matical instniment maker, and being brought 
into touch with mechanical problems, con- 
ceived the idea of the modern, that is, high- 
pressure steam-engine. Watt took out his 
first patent in 1769; the engine, however, was 
used only for mining opeiation.s until 1785, 
when it was applied to a cotton factory. Watt 
being greatly aided in his developments of the 
engine by the business ability of his partner. 
Matthew Boulton 

Watteau, Jean Antoine (1684-1721), a French 
landscape painter of transcendent ability, and 
especially great in genre His shepherds and 
shepherdesses, rustic dance and ffite scenes were 
wonderful for their harmonious brilliancy of 
coloration. His chef-d’oeuvre is the Embarka- 
Hon for the Isle of Cyiherus, in the Louvre. 

Watts, George Frederick, O.M . R A. (1817-1904). 
occupied a unique place in English art. His 
works are numerous, among them may be 
mentioned Love and Death. Hope and The Angel 
of Death. He bequeathed to the nation a large 
number of his finest pictures. His portraits of 
Swinburne, Carlyle. (Cardinal Manning. Brown- 
ing. and Tennyson are especially fine. 

Watts. Isaac (1674-1748). a great English hymn- 
writer; author of 0 God, our help in ayes past. 

Watts-Dunton, Walter Theodore (1836-1914), a 
prominent critic and close friend of Swinburne. 
Published The Coming of Love in 1897, and 
Aylwin in 1898. 

Waugh, Evelyn Arthur at. John (b. 1903). English 
satirical writer, author of Vile Bodies. The 
Loved One. Bndeshead Revisited, Life of Edmund 


Campion, The Ordeal of (htbert Pinfold. His 
brother. Alec Waugh (b. 1898), is also a successful 
writer, the author of The Loom of Youth. So 
Lovers Dream, and His Second War. 

Wavell. Field Marshal Earl. P.C.. G.C.B.. 
GC8.I. GC.I.E., CMG. M C. (1883-1950). 
Viceroy of India 1943-47, Com.-ln-Chief 
India 1941-43; Com -m-Chief British Forces in 
Middle East 1939-41 . previously Southern 
Command 1938-39 and of troops in Palestine 
1937-39. Described as one of the cleverest 
generals in the British Army, his strategy 
against the Italians in the winter campaign of 
1940-41 w.vs brilliantly successful. 

Webb, Sir Aston, G.C.V O . C B.. R.A. (1849- 
1930). President of the Royal Academy, 1919- 
24. one of our toremost architects, and the 
designer of the general scheme of the Victoria 
Memorial in front of Buckingham Palace, the new 
Birmingham University, the Britannia Naval 
College at Dartmouth and other fine structures. 

Webb, Matthew (1848-83), m 1875 swam the 
English Channel m twenty-two hours, and was 
drowned eight years later in an attempt to 
swim through the Niagara rapids. 

Webb, Rt. Hon. Sidney James. O M. (1859-1947). 
eminent Socialist, one of the founders of 
the Fabian Society in 1884. Sec of State for 
the Colomes 1929-31, and for the Dominions. 
1929-30. Pres of Board of lYade in tirst Labour 
Government, 1924. His wife Beatrice, equally 
with himself, was a great investigator and 
writer on political and economic affairs Among 
their books were History of Trade Unionism, 
English Local Government and Soviet Com- 
munism He lounded (1913) and edited (till 
1922) the New Statesman. Raised to the 
Peerage, 1929, as Lord Passfleld. 

Weber, Carl Maria Friedrich Ernst von (1786- 
1826), German composer, who is usually looked 
upon as the founder of the (Jennan national 
opera and of the German romantic movement, 
which found its complete musical expression in 
Wagner His fame rests principally on his 
three great operas Der Freischutz, Enryanthe, 
and Oberon, the last being written for Covent 
Garden He was an able pianist, conductor, 
and musical director as well as composer He 
died in London after the performance ot Oberon, 
and his body was taken back to Dresden in 
1844 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852;, an American, who, 
as statesman, lawyer, and orator, exerted 
enormous intluencc on American constitutional 
ideas and practice Served twice as Secretary 
of State and in 1842 negotiated the Ashburton 
Treaty which settled the Maine-Canada 
boundary. 

Webster, Noah (1758-1843). the American lexico- 
grapher and granimarun Author of the 
Dictionary of the English Language, and works 
on literary and political themes. 

Wedgwood, Josiah, FRS (1730-95). was the most 
famous of English potters He was bom at 
Burslem, served an apprenticeship that carried 
him through all the branches of the trade, and m 
1759 was able to set up in business for himself 
with money he had saved. He persevered 
through failure after failure, and in a few years 
produced such an improved form of ware that 
it came into great demand He engaged Flax- 
man to make classical designs for him. and his 
pottery became the fashion, and led to a great 
extension of the Staffordshire earthenware in- 
dustry. 

Weill, Kurt (1900-50), German composer of 
satirical, surrealist operas, including Die 
Dreigroschenoper (librettist Bert Brecht), and 
musical comedies, including Lady in the Dark, 
and One Touch of Venus He left Germany In 
1933 for France and went to the United States 
in 1935. 

Weingartner, Paul Felix von (1863-1942), Austrian 
conductor and composer, studied at Leipzig and 
with Liszt. Established himself os a brilliant 
conductor, held several appointments in 
Germany, succeeded Mahler at the Vienna 
State Opera, and became head of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Basle. His compositions 
include six eymphonies, several operas, and 
some chamber music. 

Weismann, August (1834-1914). a distinguished 
German biologist who was Prof, of Zoology at 
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Freiburg, 1866-1912. He te remembered for bis 
tbeory that heredity is a question of the continu- 
ity of the germ-plasm and that acquired charac- 
teristics cannot be transmitted to descendants. 

Welzmann, Chaim, D 8c . LL D , Ph.D (1874- 
1052). Zionist leader, became provisional Pr^i- 
dent of Israel in May 1948, and was elected first 
President in 1049. Distinguished micro- 
biologist and organic chemist 

Wellesley, Richard Colley Wellesley, Marquess, 
K.G.. P.C.. K.P. (1760-1842) was Pitt’s famous 
governor general of India, the son of the Earl of 
Momington, the first professor of music at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and elder brother of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, 1st Duke of, K.Q.. 

P C , G C B (1769-1852), was the most himous 
British general of the 10th century He dis- 
tinguished himself in India and conducted 
successfully the Peninsular War. In 1814 
he was British Ambassador at Paris Then 
came Napoleon’s escape from Elba, the short 
and sharp campaign which tennlnated at 
Waterloo, and the final overthrow of Napoleon 
Wellington became the most prominent man m 
the Empire From 1828 to 1830 he was Prime 
Minister From 1842 to his death he was 
C3ommander-ln -Chief His funeral at St. Paul's 
was one of the great pageants of last century. 

Wells, Herbert George (1866-1940), English nove- 
list. 8(x;ioIogist and reformer, one of the most 
creative and influential writers of his time, a 
man with a passionate faith in progress through 
science. Ills long senes of books Included 
romances of the .lules Verne variety (The Time 
Machine, The Island of Dr Moreau, The In- 
visible Man), sociological autobiography (Love 
and Mr. Lewisham, Ktpps, Tono- Hungav, The 
History of Mr. Polly, Mr lintling Sees it 
Through), and popular education (Outline of 
History, The Science of Life, The Work. Wealth, 
and Happiness of Mankind, The Shape of 
Things to Came, The Fate of Homo Sapiens). 

His great attempt at educating the common 
man proved so successful that his miitatora 
have been legion He was a founder member of 
the Fabian Society. 

Wesley. (Carles (1708-88), brother of John Wes- 
ley. and the jioet of Methodism Wrote a large 
number ol hymns of endurmg merit 

Wesley, John (1703-91), the founder of the great 
religious communion of the people called 
*■ Methodists,” and the son of a clergyman of 
the Anglican church Taking orders himself, in 
1735. he went to Georgia as a missioner and 
allied himself with the Moravians, but later he 
abandoned all ecclesiastical traditions, and 
eetablLshed. on a wonderfully well-devised basis, 
the connexion called by hia name His own 
open-air preaching was powerful in the extreme, 
hie energy and depth of puniose inspiring, and 
lus organising ability exceptional. He accom- 
plLshed a great work of religions revivification, 
taking the world as his pari.^h. and profound as 
was his conviction of his high calling as an 
Evangelist, John Wesley ” budded better than 
he knew ” in rearing the denominational edifice 
which IS the monument of his faith and vigour 
See also Methodism, Section J. 

West, Rebecca, D.B.E. (Mrs. Cicily I. Andrews) 

(b 1892) novelist, critic and journalist Among 
her books are Black Lamh and Grey Falcon (a 
travel book and commentary on Yugoslavia. 
1942), and The Fountain Overflows, 1957. 

Westermarck, Edward Alexander, Ph D. (1862- 
1939), a distinguished Finnish scientist who was 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Ix)n- 
don. 1907-30. Bom at Helsingfors, he made an 
intemationai reputation with the monumental 
History of Human Marriage, written in English 
and published In 1891. His Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, 1906-8, was fol- 
lowed by many otner works, including A Short 
History of Marnage, 1926; Ethical RelatwUy, 
1932, and The Oedipus Complex. 

Westlnghouse, George (1846-1914), American en- 
gineer who built the dynamos for Niagara Fails, 
and in 1865 invented the compressed air brake 
known by his name and developed a compressed 
air system of railway signalling. 

Westmacott, Sir Richard, R.A. (1775-1856), a 
great English sculptor wbo studied under Canova 
at Rome, and succeeded Flaxman as Professor 
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at the Royal Academy. He executed many fine 
monuments in Westminster Abbey, at 8t. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and elsewhere. Including the statue 
of Achilles in Hyde Park and the pediment of 
the British Museum. 

Wharton, Edith (Jones) (1862-1937), American 
novelist whose House of Mirih (1905) brought 
her fame as a social satirist Her work was 
greatly Influenced by her friend Henry James, 
and most of her fifty-four volumes were written 
after she was thirty-five. 

Wbately, Archbishop Richard (1787-1863). was 
lor over thirty years Archbishop of Dublin, 
and achieved a high reputation as a writer on 
theology and philosophy His treatises on 
Rhetoric and Logic are among the most notable 
books of their class. 

Wheatstone, Sir Charles, F.R.8. (1802-75), was an 
eminent English electrician and scientist, whose 
experiments in association with Mr. W. F. 
Cooke resulted in the first application in this 
country of the principle of the electric telegraph. 
The stereoscope was also one of his inventions. 
He was Professor of Natural Philosophy to 
King’s College, Ixjiidon. for many years 

Wheeler. Sir Charles, K C.V O.. C B.E.. P R.A.. 
F.K B S (b. 1892), British sculptor; P.R.A.. 
1966 

Whistler, James Abbott McNeill (1834-1903), was 
an original artist, writer, and wit, who first came 
to Europe from America in 1857, and made a 
name as an etcher both in Pans and in liOndon. 
His studies of Thames scenery are especially 
fine. When he Ijegan to exhibit pictures in 
oils he greatly puzzled the critics, some of 
whom discovered in his " nocturnes ” and other 
studies an impressionist of surpassing genius, 
while others, including Mr, Huskin, wbo de- 
scribed one of the “ nocturnes ” at the 
Grosvenor Gallery as a " pot of paint flung In 
the public face,” looked upon them as mere 
audacious eccentricities. Trie finest of his oil 
paintings are the portrait of his mother, and that 
of Carlyle. He brought an action against 
Ruskln for the criticism referred to, but only 
obtained a verdict of one farthing damages 

White, Field-Marshal Sir George Stuart, V.C.. 
OCB, OM. GCMG. GCIE. GC V.O. 
(1835-1912), the heroic defender of Ladysmith 
in the South African War and a soldier who 
achieved renown at many pomts of a long 
military career 

Whltefleld, George (1714-70), was for a time asso- 
ciated vdtb John Wesley at Oxford in the pro- 
pagation of Methodism and attracted great 
attention by his gifts as a preacher. He was 
Wesley's most powerful cliainpion, but in 1741, 
differing from W'esley on a point of doctrine 
he left the Methodists, and thenceforward simply 
preached as an evangelist, allying himself with 
no sect, but expounding Caivimatlc doctrines 
with fervour and eloquence. 

Whitglft, John (1530-1604), a gifted Anglican 
prelate Persecuted the Puritans, and was one 
of the authors of the famous iMmbeth Articles 
Was Archbishop of Clanterbury 1683-1604. 

Whitman, Walt (1819-92) was an original figure in 
the world of American authorship, and produced 
many works of striking poetic merit He served 
in the Civil War, and his vigorous humanity, os 
expressed in his writings, made him a distln- 
guiahed personality. His works Include Leaves 
of Grass, Drum Taps, and Democratic Views. 

Whittier, John Greenleal (1807-92), America’s 
Quaker poet, was the son of a New England 
farmer, and for a time followed the trade of a 
shoemaker. After some experience in journal- 
isra, he published his first book of poems. 
Legends of New England (1831). His best- 
known volumes are: Lays of My Home (1843), 
Voices of Freedom (1846), Songs of Labour (1850). 
and National Lyrics (1865). 

Whittington, Richard (circa 1358-1423). The 
son of a Gloucestershire knight who was out- 
lawed. Richard went up to be apprenticed in 
London and there found fortune and fame 
eventuall y as a merchant. Four times Mayor ot 
London and representative of the City in Parlia- 
ment he was a great man in his time, engaging 
m many profitable and honourable enterprises. 
Richard was well styled ” the model merchant- 
of the Middle Ages,” and he did marry bis 
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master's dauebter, and no doubt drew some sort 
of hisptration from the bells of Bow 

WUtCle, Air Commodore Sir Frank. 

C.B. (b. 1907), pioneer In the field of Jet 
propulsion. The first flights of Glost/er Jet- 
propelled aeroplafies with Whittle engine took 
place in Mar 1041. 

Wtaymper. Edward, F.R.3 E. (1840-1911), a wood- 
engraver and artist: also one of the best-known 
Alpine climbers, and the first to reach ^hc sum- 
mit of the Matterhorn. Author of books on 
mountaineering In various countries 

Wlggin, Kate Douglas (Mrs. George C. Riggs) 
(1860-1923), an American novelist of quaint 
charm and humour. Author of Rebecca of 
Stmnybrook Farm. 

WUberforce, William (1769-1833), was the son of 
a Hull merchant. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and entered Parliament in 1780 In 
1789 made the first of his many proposals in 
the House of Commons for the ab<jlltlon of 
the slave trade, but It was not until 1807 that 
the Act era l)od ring these proposals was teamed. 

Wilcox, Mrs. Ella Wheeler, a popular American 
poetess (1866-1919). Writer of sentimental 
verse 

WUde, Oscar Flngafi CyFlahertle Wills (1854- 
1900), Irish author and dramatist. The son of 
Sir William Wilde, a well-known Dublin sur- 
geon. was tbe leader of the cult of pestheiicism, 
of art for art's sake. His works included 
poems, fairy-tales and short stories He is 
best known, however, for his brilliantly witty 
comedies. Ijody Wimdermere's Fan. A Woman 
of No Imvortance, The Ideal Husband and The 
TmvorUince of Being Farnest. 

Wilder, Thornton Niven (b. 1897), American author 
and playwright Among his books are The 
Bridge of San lAtts Rey and the Ides of March. 

Wilkes, John (1727-97), was a forcible, daring, 
and original Whig politician, who championed 
the cause of the people with great vigour, and 
was for a time exceedingly popular For a 
violent attack on the Government in his paper 
The North Briton, he was committed to the 
Tower, but obtained release on the ground that 
he was a member of Parliament. He was later 
expelled from the House and fled to France, 
returning in 1768, and elected M P for Middle- 
sex. A fresh prosecution, however, and a fresh 
expulsion took place, and three times he was 
expelled and as often re-elected. A great 
agitation ensued, and so high was he In favour 
among the people, that he was made alderman, 
then sberllT, then Lord Mayor of London In 
the end his opponents gave way. the orders 
against him were withdrawn, and from 1779 he 
was Chamberlain of the City of London 

WUkle, Sir David, R A. (1785-1841). was an 
eminent painter of popular subjects, mostly of 
rural life. 

WUIoocks, Sir William, K C M O (1852-1932). a 
British engineer, bom in India, who in 1898 
planned the great Aswan Dam, which he com- 
pleted In 1902 In 1911 he undertook for 
'Purkey a vast scheme for Irrigating some 31 
million acres In Mesopotamia. 

Willett. WUIlam (1856-1915), an English builder, 
noted for his long and tireless advocacy of the 
Daylight Saving scheme, which, however, he 
did not live to see put into effect. It was 
adopted as a war-time measure In the year fol- 
lowing his death. {See Sunimor Time, On Inf ) 

William I. (1027-87), the "Conqueror.” Duke of 
Normandy, claimed the English throne as 
legally appointed successor to Edward the 
Confessor and. at the Battle of Hastings In 
1066, defeated Harold 11 who was killed. The 
new king crushed Saxon resistance in the North 
and West, transferred most of the land to his 
Norman followers, and drew England into closer 
relations with tbe Continent. Maintaining 
many old Institutions such as the shire-court 
and the fyrd (a non-feudal army), William 
governed firmly, and was supported by tbe 
Church, especially by I^anfranc, A bp. of 
Canterbury. In 1085 he ordered the Doniesday 
Survey (ff.o.). 

WUUam L of Prussia (1797-1888). tbe maker of 
modem Germany, succeeded to the throne of 
Pniseia in 1801. It fell to him to have the 
control of his country during a period of 
mighty transition and development, with Bis- 
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morck as his chief minister. The war with 
Austria rendered him highly popular, and 
when in 1870 the war with France was entered 
upon the whole German people rallied round 
him, and after a series of brilliant achievements 
by hla army he was proclaimed German Em- 
peror on the l&th of January. 1871. 

WUUam H. (1050-1100), the Conqueror’s son. 
sumamed " Rufus," King of England fmm 1087 
to bis death. Was In constant conflict with his 
barons, lived a life of wanton pleasure, was op- 
pressive to hla subjects, and was shot (by acci- 
dent or design) while bunting in the New Forest. 

William IL, the Kaiser (1860-1941), King of 
Prussia and Gemian Emperor 1888 untU he 
abdic:ited Nov. 9. 1918, and fled to HoUand. 
where he was subsequently interned in the castle 
of Doom, living there in complete retirement 
untU his death in June, 1941. Educated at 
Cassel and Bonn, afterwards entered the army 
and took a keen interest in military affairs. 
Succeeded his father, the Emperor Frederick, In 
1888. His reign was marked by a strong mili- 
tarism and an intense ambition to secure the 
dominance of Germany in the (Councils of Europe 
— an ambition which contributed to the out- 
break of the first great war in 1914. 

WUIlam HI. (1660-1702), King of England. Scot- 
land. and Ireland (1689-1702). son of William II 
of Orange (1626-60) and Mary (1631-60), 
daughter of Charles I. He married Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of York (later James ID 
whUe Stadtholder of Holland. As captain- 
general of the Dutch forces be was successful 
against the French, and in 1688, when James 
had aMlcated and fled the country. William was 
invited to succeed him and he and Mary after- 
wards became Joint King and Queen. Later he 
was at war with France, and suffered defeats, 
but ultimately effected an honourable peace by 
the Treaty of Ryawick In 1697. 

WUUam IV o! England (1765-1837) was the third 
son of George III., and ascended the throne In 
1830 in succession to bis brother. George IV, 
He had seen some sea service, and was flatter- 
ingly styled the " Sailor King.” He showed 
little of kingly capacity, be was genial and 
pleasure- loving, and placed no obstacles in the 
way of government, so was. after a sort, 
popular In the early part of his reign (1832) 
the first great Reform Bill was passed 

William the Silent (1633-84), Prince of Orange, 
made many attempts to secure a peaceful 
settlement of Netherlands' disputes with 
Philip II, but became the leader of the ensuing 
Revolt and was assassinated. He established 
the independence and Protestant character of 
the Northern Netherlands, where literary, 
artistic, colonising, .md commercial activity 
flourished In the following century. 

Williams, Sir George 1821-1005). the founder of 
The Young Men’s (."hrlstian Association 

Williams, (George) Eml 3 m (b. 1905), Welsh actor- 
playwright, and producer, who has had great 
success in numerous plays and films, and 
latterly In his readings from Dickens and Dylan 
Thomas. Author of Night Must Fall, The Corn 
IS Creen, and The Light of Heart. 

Wilson, Rt. Hon. (James) Harold, O B E . M P. 
(b. 1016). British statesman and economist; 
Leader of the T-abour Party in succession to the 
late Hugh Gaitskell, 1003- : Labour M P for 
Ormsklrk, 1045-50. for Huy bon. 1950- : Pres, 
of the Board of Trarle, 1947-51 (one of the 
youngest Cabinet ministers since Pitt). 

Wilson, Richard, R A. (1714-82), a landscape and 
portrait painter. Was the pioneer of modern 
landscape painting 

WUson, (Thomas) Woodrow (1856-1924). President 
of the United States 1913-21 Was Governor ot 
New Jersey, 1912-13. In 1910 secured from the 
Kaiser a promise to abandon the more inhuman 
forms of submarine warfare, and. on their 
resumption in 1917, broke off official relations 
with Germany and proclaimed a state of war. 
Entered into the conflict with the utmost vigour, 
bringing tbe full military and flnanclal resources 
of the Republic into play against Germany. 
Was a great factor in the winning of victory 
and In the concluding of a Just peace. Largely 
responsible for the setting up of the League of 
Nations, which was foreshadowed in his 
famous Fourteen Points. 
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Wuifirate, Major-Gen. Orde Charles, D S O (1003- 
44). was the renowned and darins leader of the 
(limdit foross enKaped behind the Japanese 
lines in Burma durmc the second world war. 
Killed m an air crash. 

Winifred, St., the 7th-oentiiry patron saint of 
virKins, a Welsh maiden, who, importuned by 
Ifrince Caradoc. treated him with scorn, and 
he had her beheaded. 

Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick Stephen, Cardinal 
(1802-65), the ilrst RC. Archbishop of West- 
minster. created Cardinal. Much of his life was 
spent in the reorganisation and development of 
the Roman Catholic Church In Great Britain 
He was one of the three great R.C. prelates of 
the nineteenth century, the other two being 
Manning and Newman. 

WoH. Friedrich August (1759-1824), a great 
German scholar, regarded by some as the 
founder of scientific classical philology. 

Woll, Hugo (1860-1903), Austrian song- writer 
Jn his settings of over 300 German lyrics, includ- 
ing many of Mdrlke and Goethe, he achieved 
complete union of poetry and music. 

Wolfe, General James (1727-59). commanded the 
British forces in Canada at the siege of Quebec, 
where he won a brilliant victory, which cost 
him his own life 

Wolsey, Cardinal Thomas (r. 1473-1530). was the 
son of an Ipswich butcher Showing ability, 
he was sent to Oxford to be educated, later 
on entering the Church, where he gradually 
rose to a position of eminence, and was entrusted 
with several diplomatic missions He was espe- 
cially favoured by the King. Henry VIII.. and 
secured lapid preferment under that monarch, 
lieing in turn Bishop of Lincoln, and Archbishop 
of York. He was subsenuently made Cardinal 
and became Henry’s Chancellor For a number 
of years he was supreme, and by his diplomacy 
did much to strengthen the kingly power. But 
when Wolsey was unable, though willing 
enough, to obtain the papal sanction for Henry’s 
divorce of Oatherinc. he fell into disfavour, 
and his decline was rapid mdeed From being 
a great personage, with a princely entourage, 
lie was humbled, persecuted, and harried, and 
died at Leiccbter Abbey a broken, dejected man. 

Wood, Sir Henry Joseph, C H (1869-1944), was 
the most popular English musical conductor of 
his day. He Introduced many works and com- 
posers previously unknown to the British public 
and greatly stimulated and encouraged interest 
in classical music Ilia long association with 
the Promenade Concerts began m 1895 at tlie 
Queen’s Hall, and after it was destroyed in an 
air raid in 1941 the concerts continued at the 
Albert Hall and are now named after him. He 
composed songs and cantatas, and his arrange- 
ment of sea shanties ends every series of 
Promenade Concerts 

Woodcock, George (b. 1904), succeeded Sir Vincent 
Tewson as secretary of the 'P U C. in 1960 
Won scholarships to Buskin College, Oxford, 
imd Oxford Uiiiv and gained first-class honours 
hi pliilosophv, politics, and economics Ap- 
pointed research ofticer of T U C in 1936 and 
assistant general secretary m 1947 

WoodvUie, Ellzaneth (1437-91). wife of Sir John 
Grey. After her first husband’s death she 
made a secret marriage with Edward IV , and 
liecame the mother of Edward V , and his 
brother Prince, both of whom were put to death 
in the Tower by order of Richard III She was 
also mother to Elizabeth. Queen of Henry VII 

Wooll, Mrs. (Adeline) Virginia (1882-1041). 
English novelist and essayist, daughter of Sir 
Leslie Stephen and wife of Leonard Woolf, 
writer and publisher. Together they formed 
the Hogarth Press. Among her best known 
works are To the Liahthouee, Mrs Dallotvav.The 
Waves, The Years, A Room of One’s Own, Orlando. 

WooUey. Richard van der Riet, Sc D . F R S. (b. 
1906), succeeded Sir Harold Spencer Jones as 
Astronomer Royal at the Royal Greenwich 
ObservEiory in 1956; formerly Commonwealth 
Astronomer and Director of the (Jommon- 
wealth Observatory at Canberra. 

Wootton, Barbara Frances, Baroness, M.A., 
L.H.D., J.P. (b. 1897). Prof, of Social Studies. 
Unlv. of London. 1948-52. Chair. Metropolitan 
Juvenile Courts. Her book Socml Science and 
Social Pathology (1059) e.xamines the state of our 


knowledge about social pathology, with particu- 
lar emphasis on criminology and social work. 
Created a life peeress In 1958. 

Wordsworth. William (1770-1850). the chief of 
the " Lake Poets.” and one of the most Inspired 
of all BnMsh bards, was a native of Cocker- 
mouth, and was educated at Hawkshead and 
8t John’s College, (Jambrldge. In association 
with Coleridge he Issued a volume of Lyrical 
Ballads in 1793. The following year saw him 
settled at Grasmere, and there and at Rydal 
Mount he passed the rest of his days. In 1802 
he married Mary Hutchinson, his cousin, and 
the two. with the poet’s sister Dorothy, formed 
an ideally poetic household. Here he carried 
out his creed of “ plain living and high think- 
ing.” and produced at intervals some of the 
purest and noblest poetry in the language 
As an Interpreter of Nature in her many moods 
he stands unrivalled Succeeded to the Poet 
liaureateship on the death of Southey in 1848 

Wren, Sir CHiristopher, F R 8. (1632-1723). the 
most famous English architect of his time. He 
did not quite have all his own way with the 
tremendous thirty-five years’ task he accepted 
m undertaking the reconstruction of St Paul’s 
after the Fire, but he produced a masterpiece 
of which Britain may well be proud Chelsea 
and Greenwich Hospitals, and a number of 
London’s finest eliurches were also his work 

Wright, Sir Almroth (Edward), K.C.B.. C.B.. M D.. 
F.R.S (1801-1947). discovered the system of 
anti-typhoid inoculation, the method of thera- 
peutic inoculation for bacterial infections (vax;- 
clnotherapy). and methods of measuring the 
protective substances In human blood. 

Wright, Frank Lloyd (1869-1959), American archi- 
tect who. with others, brought into fashion the 
present-day horizontal strip and all-glass design 
His Imaginative ideas, both as to structure aud 
look, nave Infinenccd architecture all over tlie 
world Early buildings were the Larkin office 
building, Buffalo, N Y , and the Imperial Hotel, 
'Tokio, which withstood the 1923 earthquake. 
His last building was the Guggenheim Museum 
In New York, based on a spiral. 

Wright, Orville (1871-1948), American airman 
who. with his brother Wilbur (1867-1012). 
began gliding experiments on the sand dunes at 
Kitty Hawk. North Carolina. To the glider 
they built they added a petrol engine, and on 
17th Dec . 1903, they made four flights, the 
longest being 852 ft These flights weie the 
first in which a man had been carried from the 
ground on flight by n power-driven aeroplane. 

Wyatt. James, RA (1746-1813), a celebrated 
architect in his day. He built Fonthlll Abbey 
for Beckford and the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. Pres ofR.A 1805-6 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (1503-42), was the first writer 
of English sonnets, and a poet who did much 
to develop the earlier forms of verse 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (” The Younger ”) (c. 1520- 
54), joined with the Duke of Suffolk in favour 
of Lady Jane Grey and against Queen Mary, 
son of the last-mentioned. Led the men of 
Kent In rebellion on London in 1654, but was 
captured and executed 

Wycherley, William (1040-1715), English Restora- 
tion dramatist, a master of satiric comedy. His 
plays include Loee xn a Wood, which won him 
the favour of the Duchess of Cleveland, mistress 
of Charles II. The Plain Dealer, and his master- 
piece The Country Wife His marriage to the 
Counteas of Drogheda lost him court favour. 

WycllI, John (c. 1324-84), bom in Yorkshire, 
educated at Oxford, and one of the most 
eminent ecclesiastics of his time. He adopted 
principles many of which became general at 
the Refonnatlon, and brought down upon him- 
self the bitter enmity of the Roman Catholic 
leaders, and would probably have been put to 
death but for the protection of John of Gaunt, 
While in comparative retirement as Rector of 
Lutterworth, in I.ieicesterBhire, he finished his 
translation of the Bible 

Wykeham, William of (1324-1404). was Bishop of 
Wmchester from 1366 to his death, and from 
1367 to 1371 Lord Chancellor. He was a man 
of great learning and an excellent preacher, and 
wielded great influence. He founded New 
College. Oxford, in 1379 and Winchester CkiUege 
ill 1382. 
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WyUle. William Lionel. BA. (1851-1031). an 
Entfliab marine painter who excelled in the 
draughtamansblp of seafaring craB of all kinds, 
and also won a high reputation as a water- 
colourist and etcher. His picture. The 
Thamet Below London Bridge, was bought 
by the Chantrey Bequest. Among his other 
well-known works are The Battle of Trafalgar, 
and The Port of London. 

Wysplanskl. StanisUv (1860-1007). great Polish 
poet, dramatist and painter. 


X 

Xavier. St. Francis (1B06-1.552). the apostle of 
the Indies, was the follower of Ignatius de 
Loyola, and devoted his life to missionary work 
in the East. He was canonised in 1622 

Xenophon (444-350 b g.). the Athenian general 
and follower of Socrates. His chief works are 
Anabasis Hellenica. and Gyrovcedxa. 

Xerxes {circa 610-466 bo.). King of Persia, was 
the son of the first Danus and a great com- 
mander. In 481 n c. he started on his famous 
expedition against Greece when, according to 
Herodotus, he had a combined army and navy 
of over two and a halt million men. He de- 
feated the Spartans at Thermopylae, but his fleet 
was overcome at Salamis. He reigned from 485 
to 466 D o. and met his death by assassination. 

Xlmenes de Clsmeros, Francisco (1436-1517). 
Spanish statesman and Cardmal who reformed 
the Franciscan Order to a great extent, and in 
1502 began to direct the preparation of a poly- 
glot bible, the Coinvlutensian, which gteatly 
influenced subsequent versions Jn 1506 was 
made Itegent for Queen Juana, and raised to the 
cardinalate in 1507. Personally conducted a 
military campaign in Africa in 1509, and after- 
wards became Inquisitor-General, and in 1516. 
Bcgent of Castile, but in the following year was 
dismissed by the Emperor Charles V. 


Y 

y«st3, William Butl.r (1805-1099), Iruh lyric poet 
and dramatist and major figure in the Irish 
literary revival of the 20th century. With 
Jiady Gregory and others founded the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin, for which he wrote many 
plays. Interested in mysticism and the occult 
Member of the Irish Senate, 1922 -28, awarded 
Nobel Prize in Literature in 1923. Some of his 
l)est work was written in his later years in The 
Tower (1928) and Last Poems (1940) Plays 
include Cathlfen Ni Houlihan (1902). The Hour 
Glass (1904), Devlre (1907). 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary (1823-1901), author of over 
120 novels, school books, and other works, 
including The Heir of Redclvffe, The Daisy 
Chain, The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, and The 
History of Christian Names. 

Young, Brigham (1801-77). Monnon leader, and 
head of the Latter Day Saints of Salt Lake 
City. At hiB death he had seventeen wives 

Young. Francis Brett (1884-1954). British novelist. 
His books include My Brother Jonathan and 
Doctor Bradley Remembers. 

Young, James. F ll.S (1811-83). a Glasgow 
chemist who discovered the method of distilling 
oil from shale, and founded the mineral oil 
industry of Scotland, which led to the develop- 
ment of petroleum concerns. 

Young, Thomas (1773-1829), one of the most 
versatile geniuses in history, descended from a 
Quaker family of Somerset. Studied languages, 
medicine, and held the Professorship of Physics 
at the Royal Institution. In 1804 elected 
Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society, He 
was very successful In deciphering Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and was the first to translate the 
inscription on the Rosetta Stone. Famous for 
his share In establishing the undulatory theory 
of light and for his woik on physiologli^ optics. 

Younghusband, Lt.-Col. Sir Francis Edward, 
K.C.S.I.. K.C.LE. (1863-1942), soldier, explorer 
and writer. Wrote many works on the East. 
Headed the British Mission to Tibet. 1903-04. 
Was Timee correspondent with the Chitral 
expedition. Pres, of Royal Geographical Soc.. 
1910-22. 


Ypres, Ist Earl ol. P.C.. K.P.. G.C.B.. O M., 
O.C.V.O., K.C.M.G. (1862-1925). entered Navy 
in 1866, afterwards passing into Army in 1874, 
making his mark as a Cavalry officer in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1884. served in South 
African War with brilliant success. C.-In-C 
British Forces in France. 1914-15: C.-in-C 
Home Forces. 1915-18; Lord Lieut, of Ireland. 
1918—21 

Ysayd. Eugene (1858-1020), Belgian violinist and 
conductor, noted chiefly for his playing of the 
works of Bach and C^sar Franck. 

Yukawa. Hideki (b. 1907), Japanese physicist, who 
received the 1949 Nobel Prize for predicting the 
existence of the meson. Prof, of Physics at 
Kyoto Unlv since 1939 


z 

Zadkiel (the angel of Jupiter in Jewish rabbijiioal 
lore) was the name assumed by Lilly (1002-81) 
the astrologer, and also by Richard James 
Morrison (1794-1874), Hebrew scholar and 
amateur astronomer, in the almanack known as 
Zadkiel’s Almanack and first issued in 1831. 

Zadkine, Ossip (b. 1890), French sculptor, one of 
the greatest of our time, whose works inclutlo 
Orpheus, The Return of the Piodigal Son, The 
Birth of Forms, Poet, HarleQuin. Exhibition at 
Tate Gallery. 1961. 

Zaharoff, Sir Basil, GCB. G B.E. (1849-1036). 
was an influential Greek banker and financier 
who became an armaments magnate, supplying 
the Allies In the first world war, 

Zamenho!, Ludwig Lazarus (1859-1917), Polish 
linguist who was by profession an (X:uhst, but 
gained fame as the inventor of Esperanto. 

Zeno ol Citium (c. 340-204 b c ) was a Greek 
philosopher who founded the Stoic system, 

Zeppelin, Ferdinand. Count von (1838-1017), in- 
ventor of the huge dirigible airship bearing his 
name. His first ascent was in 1900. He organ- 
ised a Zeppelin service for the Gennan army in 
the war of 1914-18, but their extreme vulnera- 
bility militated severely against their usefulness. 

Zeromskl, Stefan (1864-1025), great Polish nove- 
list, poet and playwright 

Zhukov, Marshal of the Soviet Union Grigory 
Konstantinovich (b 1895), led the defence of 
Moscow and Leningrad during second world 
war; served on Allied Control Conuuission m 
Germany ; C -In-C. Land Forces and Deputy 
Minister of Armed Forces of Soviet Union. 
1946-55; succeeded Marshal Bulganin as 
Defence Minister, 1955-67. 

Zhukovsky, Vasily Andreyevich (1783-1852), 
Russian poet whose original work had very 
important influence on Russian literature. 

Zola, Eknile Edouard Charles Antoine (1840-1002), 
was the son of an Italian engineer, and came 
before the public as a novelist in 1867 with 
Th^rise Raquin. He then conceived the idea of 
a senes of novels which should depict the history 
of a Second Empire family in various realistic 
phases, and began the senes with La Fortune 
des Rougons, in 1871. In 1877 he made a higher 
success by L’Assomrnoir. From that tune every 
novel he published had an immense sale. 

Zom, Anders Leonhard (1860-1020). was a noted 
Swedish pamter, etcher and sculptor. 

Zoroaster, the Greek form of the name of the 
Persian prophet, Zarathustra, who lived about 
the seventh century b o. He was a monotheist, 
believing in a good and holy God whom he 
called Ahura Mazda. Many of his teachings 
were absorbed by the ancient Persian religion 
which survives today among the Parsees In India 

Zosbehenko, Mikhail (1895-1958). Russian writer 
whose humorous short stories, satirising the 
Soviet way of life, were wildly popular through- 
out Russia in the 1920s. Several have been 
translated and published in England. 

Zosimus (fl. c. A D. 300), the first known alchemist. 
He lived in Alexandria. 

ZuccarelU, Francesco (1702-88). a very celebrated 
Italian artist, who came to England, succeeded, 
made a handsome fortune, and was one of the 
first members of the Royal Academy. 

ZwingU, Ulrich (1484-1631). was one of the ablest 
of the Swiss Reformation leaders. 

Zwlmer, Ernst Friedrich (1802-61). an eminent 
Silesian architect. Restored Cologne Cathedral. 
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Background to Current j'^airs 

I. SURVEY OF POST-WAR EVENTS 

The main features are the expected ones — the bomb and nuclear weapons, the crippling cold war. 
the emergence of Asia and Africa, the changing Commonwealth, the threat ot famine, the explosion 
oi population, world poverty. At home, our attitude to science and education, to defence of this 
country, to crime, racial and religious intolerance, broadcasting Beyond that we h^ok at the changing 
rOle of women, the domestic revolution, and at our social groupings And behind It all Is the hope 
that two things may happen : that we may have the good sense to avoid the disasters which threaten us. 
and the Imagination to use science for the well-being of mankind. 

In the following pages we have referred freely to some of tlie excellent source books for further read- 
ing This community is uncommonly rich in societies of all kinds standing leady to provide just what 
the inquirer wants to know, and a list of such societies is to be found at the end of Part 11. 


1. BRITAIN; POLITICAL BACKGROUND 

The End of Another War. The way the British 
people greeted the end of the Second World War 
was markedly dlirercnt from their feelings in 1918. 
The First World War had ended almost as sud- 
denly as it had begun . and there was then an ex- 
plosion of relief and rejoicing of a kind which has 
not been seen since. After all, that was a “ war 
to end war ” It could never happen again. 
England was to be a land “ fit for heroes to live in ” 
The outbreak of the war in 1914 had been a sudden 
shock to a world confident of peaceful evolution 
The British people, having seen It through, were 
again confident that nothing like It could recur 
T’he instant reaction when the end came was 
fherefore one of delirious relief The mood at the 
end ot the last war. however, was very different 
That war came gradually but relentles-sly all 
through the ’thirties and it ended gradually too 
We were In a sense at war long before it formally 
started, and at the end there was no clear 
emergence into a cloudless era of assured peace 
and progres-s. To maintain peace a continuous 
effort was seen to be necessary. Ideas had played 
a much greater part In sustaining men and women 
in the second great war than in the first, their 
sense of responsibility had grown so that the mood 
when the end came on 8 May 1945 was more 
(luestiomiig and cautious than m November 1918 
Further, the second great war had touched every- 
one more directly— the homblng of cities, the 
Imminence of invasion, the food shortages, the 
evacuation of school children, all this had spread 
the impact, and, when it was ovei, the mood was 
one of sober resolve 


The Age of Bewilderment. — Before wc continue 
nur narrative let us take a backward glance at 
the ye.irs between the wars, not to describe the 
events, which included the emergence of authori- 
tarian tyrannies and a world -wide economic crisis, 
but to mark some of the moral characteristics 
It was said to be a period of disillusionment, of 
moral and Intellectual decay. There was the loss 
of faith in democracy; a sense of aimlessness re- 
flected in the arts, a good deal of confusion and 
uncertainty about values, and. above all. In- 
security. That there was this political apathy 
and bewilderment is true, but much to the con- 
trary is true also. This was. after all, the nation 
which liad won the war and. by resolution and 
will, was to win the next TTie nation faces 
difllculties again. We shall see later that these 
difficulties seem hard to diagnose but we shall try 
to disentangle In this story the elements in what 
has been called our social malaise 


The First Atomic Explosion. — Momentous events 
were to come, 'fhe war with Japan was not yet 
over. Although the secret was kept at the time, 
the first full-scale atomic bomb explosion was 
made in the Mexican desert in July 1946 through 
the concerted efforts of a team of scientists work- 
ing In America. The bopab was detonated at the 
top of a pylon 100 feet high and a space of ten 


miles cleared. Devastation Inside a one-mile 
circle was ab.solute. It offered a means to a 
speedy end of the war with Japan It has proved 
to be the first of a scries of tests of increasingly 
powerful bombs which pose the greatest threat 
which has ever faced mankind and may yet 
destroy civilisation A few days later the 
United States and Great Britain called for un- 
conditional surrender by Japan and upon Its re- 
jection a bomb was dropped on August 6 on 
Hlrosliima and a second on Nagasaki on August 9. 
'I’he surrender terms were then accepted. 
Churchill in his account of the war describes his 
own view that there should have been no rigid 
insistence on " unconditional surrender.” It 
would be a mLstake ”, he writes, ” to suppose that 
the fate of Japan was settled by the atomic 
bomb. Her defeat was certain brfore the first 
bomb fell.” 


The Face of the Post-war World. — Far-reaching 
changes mark the decade which ended with the 
Suez affair of 1956 Asian countries, driving to- 
wards independence, reached their objectives, and 
a similar drive m African countries was gathering 
momentum. The war had Impoverished Britain 
and France, which could no longer be powers 
great enough to follow an independent course, 
and they both played rdle.s, although different 
ones, in launching Western Europe towards unity. 
The victors of the war quarrelled and this vitiated 
the working of the United Nations, which had 
l>een founded on the hope that the victors would 
not quarrel — not. at any rate, so profoundly that 
we should no longer have a state of peace but a 
condition given the frank but dispiriting title ot 
” the cold war.” T’he direct confrontation of the 
two great Power blocs — the United States and 
the Soviet Union— was therefore a cardinal 
feature of the decade, with the development of 
atomic weapons. The competition in armaments 
was matched by another competition m economic 
power Both sides made a bid for the support of 
the new Afro-Asian countries . and it was seen that 
what attracted those countries was naturally the 
technical means to satisfy hunger and to secure 
clothing, shelter, and the materials with which to 
live. liiiBsia. therefore, turned increasingly to 
the training of scientists and technologists in the 
drive towards IndListrlalisation and economic 
growth, likely to comfort the peasantries of the 
new contments. 


Estrangement between West and East. — The 
war had engendered friendship between Western 
Powers and Russia Why did they so quickly 
fall apart with the defeat of the enemy — a fact 
which was to transform the history of the world? 
The fact was that relations were reverting to their 
pre-war state of hostility. Nazi CJermany had 
divided the West from Russia; Russia had been 
suspicious of our appeasement of Germany which 
might liberate her for attack eastwards. And 
when, eventually. Russia and Germany signed a 
non-aggression pact in 1939, which freed Germany 
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to turn west instead of east and to attack us, our 
bostllitr towards Russia naturally deepened. 
Popular feeling changed when Hitler Invaded 
Russia In 1941 but co-operation between Western 
and Soviet leaders was not so close as to prevent 
ill-feeling — one cause of mistrust being the Russian 
belief that our invasion of Europe was being un- 
Justiflably delayed. When the war ended there 
was still an abundance of goodwill towards Russia. 
But a number of political facts worked the other 
way. The Russians had taken a hold over a num- 
ber of countries In the eastern half of Europe: 
and this led to the establishment In those coun- 
tries of communist regimes. Were the ideas of 
Russia necessarily antagonistic to the West? 
They were certainly incompatible In Stalin's 
view, especially after his experience of Germany's 
invasion, there could not but be hostility from the 
West This sense of suspicious defensiveness 
made Soviet foreign policy complex and enigmatic. 
Whatever the reason might be, Russia's policy 
followed a course which could not be easily imder- 
stood , and the goodwill towards her was allowed 
to evaporate. 


The Bomb. — In the first years of the decade the 
Red Army was supreme on the ground in Europe 
and Asia and the U S Air Force supreme in the air. 
It was the Red Anny versus the atomic bomb 
But in September 1949 the Soviets explode<l an 
atomic bomb and the four years of American 
monopoly was over The race for bigger bombs 
Intensified. The United States exploded a 
hydrogen bomb In November 1952 and Russia 
followed In August 1953. The new weapoh was 
different not only in degree but In kind. The 
killing effects were incalculable, and the after- 
effects on future generations unpredictable. 
Elsenhower said there was no alternative to peace, 
but no solution was reached on practical issues — 
on the two German ys, on the status of the satellite 
countries In Eastern Europe, on the future of the 
Middle East The post-war world disintegrated 
Neutralism was seen as the only hope of survival 
by those countries where pent-up forces of 
nationalism were being released 


The Technological Race. — The race between 
Russia and the West was not a new one; Profeseor 
Toynbee has pointed out that it began in 1700 
when Peter the Great created a strong country 
against invaders who had deprived her earlier of 
so much. Russia, defeated in the first great war, 
made a new start in 1917 when she threw com- 
munism (a creed borrowed from the West) into 
the scale. She 'drew ahead and after a long and 
bitter struggle beat the Germans in 1945 ns Peter 
the Great had driven Russia ahead, eventually 
beating the P’rench In 1812 With the American 
success with the atomic bomb Russia fell behind 
again, but she resumed the race with the West 
and was first with an earth satellite (1957) and a 
manned satellite (19ffl) In their technological 
breakthrough In 1957 the Russians developed tlie 
first Inter continental ballistic missile. The see- 
saw continued and, lu 1961, the Americans per- 
fected the cheap, qulckftnng ICBM, the Minute- 
man. 


The Creation of the “ Satellite ” States. — The 
satellite states, as they are known, were set up by 
Russia In the countries of Eastern Europe which 
had been occupied by Russia m the final stages of 
the war This occupation had been made 
mlUtarily easier when the Americans, in August 
1044, had withdrawn 100,000 men from the Italian 
campaign for a seemingly needless Invasion of the 
south of France. The states were Czechoslovakia, 
Poland. Roumania, Albania, Hungary. Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia — all, except Hungary, inhabited 
by peoples mainly of Slav race Yugoslavia, 
however, eventually broke away under Its national 
leader. Marshal Tito, though the country remained 
communist. At the Yalta conference of February 
1945 attended by Roosevelt. Churchill, and 
Stalin. Russia had agreed that democratic govern- 
ments should be set up in eastern Europe. But 
the transformation of the countries to communist 
regimes began very shortly afterwards and by 
1948 was complete. 


The Cold War and the West. — The failure of 
the nations to make treaties of peace or arrange- 
ments for general disarmament, and the continuing 
loss of confidence between Russia and the West 
led to an increase of armaments and defensive 
pacts by both sides. In the West rearmament 
was carried out by the U.8.A. and Western 
Europe on the lines of an agreement made in 1949 
and known as the North Atlantic Pact. They 
formed the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NATO), the first supreme commander being 
Eisenhower, who afterwards became, lor two 
terms. President of the United States (being suc- 
ceeded by Kennedy in 1961) The Russians, on 
their side, organised the Communist countries by 
a “ Warsaw Pact " It Is refreshing to note that 
Austria, by agreement in 1950, established a 
democratic republic, to be permanently neutral 
like Switzerland. In Asia a number of countries 
which met at Bandung In Indonesia in 1955 with 
some African countries decided to keep neutral 
Four Asian countries, however (Turkey, Iraq, Iran 
and Pakistan), neighbours of Russia, formed a 
defensive pact with Britain — the Baghdad Pact 
(later to become the Central Treaty Organisation 
or CENTO). Some countries bordering the East 
and South Paclllc. including Australia and New 
Zealand, formed the South East Asia Treaty 
Orgamsation or SEATO for mutual defence 
against the Communists. 


The General Election of 1946. — This election 
was quiet, conducted on an out-of-date register 
but with a postal vote for the Forces A lively 
Issue had been Introduced by Churchill, who de- 
clared that if the J.,abour Party wou the election 
Attlee, as Prime Minister, would be under the 
control of Harold Laski who was then chairman ol 
the national executive of the Labour Party This 
declaration stemmed from a statement which had 
been made by Laski that the T>abour Party would 
not be bound by any commitments entered into 
by Attlee when, os leader of the labour Party, he 
accompanied Churchill to the Potsdam conference 
with Stalm and Truman m June. A correspon- 
dence of increasing bitterness followed between 
(,’hurchill and Attlee who asserted The Chairman 
lias not the power to give me instructions ” Attlee 
seemed on surer ground in the interpretation of 
the constitution of his own party. The popular 
impression was that the matter was an election 
scare devised by Churchill’s campaign advisers 
'Fhe Labour Party had a dramatic victory. 393 
Labour M P s being returned, with a clear majority 
over all other parties They did not have a clear 
majority among the voters, the Liberals holding 
a balance But the bias present In the consti- 
tuency system worked m favour of the Labour 
Party 


The Resignation of Churchill. — Ordinarily 
Churchill might have been expected to take a few 
days to wind up the affairs of the Government 
This wwild have enabled him to present the un- 
conditional surrender of Japan to the nation 
But two factors led him to resign at once and 
a<lvise the King to send for Mr Attlee These 
factors were the need for Britain to be represented 
with proper authority at the Potsdam conference 
whore great Issues were coining to a head . and the 
ovenvheliniiig nature of the verdict of the electors. 
He thanked the nation that day for the “ unflinch- 
ing, unswerving support ” which they had given 
him in his task In the war and " for the many ex- 
pressions of kindness which they have shown to- 
wards their servant ” 


ChuTchlirs Premonition. — 'Fhere is a moving 
story in the last volume of Churchill’s w^ork The 
Second World War of his sudden premonition of 
electoral defeat. On 25 July 1945 he flew home 
from Potsdam and went to bed. accepting the 
view of the Conservative Party managers that the 
British people would wish him to continue his 
work and that It would be possible to reconstitute 
the National Coalition Government in the pro- 
portions of the new House of Commons. On that 
belief he slumbered. " However, just before 
dawn.’* he writes. " I woke suddenly with a 
sharp stab of almost physical pain. A hitherto 
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pubconscious conviction that wc ^ere beaten 
t)roke forth and dominated my mind. . . . The 
power to shape tlie future would be denied 
me . . I was discontented at the prospect, 
and turned over at once to sleep again. '* When 
he awoke the first results had begun to come in 
and they were, as he now expected, unfavourable 
lly noon it was clear that the Socialists would have 
a majority. His wife said to him, " It may well 
be a blessing in disguise,” to which he replied. 
" At the moment it seems quite elfectively dis- 
gui.sed.” 


The Causes of the Conservative Defeat, 1946. — ■ 

Jiooking back nearly twenty years after it must 
seem puzzling that the country could have been 
so ungrateful to the man who had pulled the 
nation through tragedy to triumph But the 
people were not ungrateful Their verdict was 
registered, rightly or wrongly, against the Party 
which had excluded Churchill from office during 
the pre-war years Tlie verdict was directed 
against the Conservatives despite the admiration 
for ('hurchill Tt vias they, not he. who were con- 
demned for the Munich Agreement and for the 
i)re-war unemployment There was also an 
undercurrent of concern that events might follow 
fhe pattern of the First World War w'hen the war 
leader, liloyd Ceorge, was re-elected on gcnorou.s 
promises which were not fulfilled 


Labour Faces a Financial Crisis. — On coming to 
office m 1945 the Labour (lovernment was faced 
with the end of the financial assistance given to 
Britain during the war bv the United i^tates under 
the system known as I-end-Lease (L69) The 
(Government accepted a dollar loan but the money 
ran out by 1947 Stafford (’ripps was appointed 
Munster of Economic Affairs to deal with the 
crisis and. m the autumn, when Dr Hugh Dalton 
resigned as (Chancellor of the Exchequer after an 
indiscreet Budget disclosure to a journalist, he 
coinhincd both posts (tipps had been a brilliant 
lawyer before entering politico He was now 
master ot the economic affairs of the nation He 
introduced a programme of austerity in order to 
1 educe the demand for foreign currency, and the 
frade unions coopcrateil by accepting a policy ot 
” wage restraint ” This co-operation was will- 
ingly accorded because (.’nriris controlled prices, 
maintained an equitable taxation system an«l 
because of the social services which the (Jovern- 
nicnt had introduced 


The Marshall Plan.— Assistance to Britain 
< aiiie Ml a new wav In 1947 (George Marshcall. 
I ’ S Secretary ot State, proposed a scheme where- 
by his country would assist m a programme tor 
putting I'Gurope on a sounder economic basis 
'I'lie programme would need to be a joint one. 
agreed to by a number, if not all European nations ; 
and the imti.itive must come from Europe, the 
United States giving frieislly aid and support 
J'Grnest Bevm, Foreign Secretary, jumped at the 
offer and with fifteen other nations drew up what 
became known as tlie European Recovery Pro- 
gramme The (Jrganisation for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation which, of course, is still in 
being, came into existence to administer the pro- 
gramme 


Bevm and America. — Bevm worked increasingly 
for effective collaboration with America and he 
was a prune mover in creating the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (1949) This was the first 
treaty m which the USA had ever undertaken 
I'Guropean commitments in peace time It grew 
out of fear of Russian power Bevin’s policy was 
criticised by some members in his own party 
('ritlcisms varied One was that Bevin had 
abandoned a specifically socialist foreign policy 
and that he should have attempted to retain inde- 
pendence between the two worlds — ^the capitalist 
and communist worlds — and tried to build a 
bridge between them. This view was crystallised 
in the advocacy of a ” third force ” of powers 
standing lietween America and Russia and led by 
Britain. The group expressing this view were 
known as the ” Keep Left ” group, and it was 


about this group that Bevin made the often quoted 
remark that he had been " stabbed in the back.” 
The members of this group of ” Labour Inde- 
pendents ” were defeated in the 1960 election. 


The Work ol the Labour Government, 1946-60.— 
The first measure was the nationalisation of the 
Bank of England which Churchill aald did not 
raise any question of principle and there was little 
oppo.sition The National Coal Board, established 
as a public but semi-independent body, took over a 
very inefficient industry. The British Transport 
tGommisalon was created in 1947 and took over 
railways, canals, and road haulage. Cable and 
wireless companies were nationalised and public 
corporations created to run airlines, in these 
me.osnres the new Government were following the 
lines of policy accepted by earlier governments. 
The creation of the British Electricity Authority 
(1948) and tlie (Gas (’ouncil (1949) enabled manage- 
ment to be taken of industries which were already 
under some public control Beyond all this the 
(Goveminent built a " welfare state ” in which the 
social services were no longer regarded as a form 
of poor relief but as a co-operative system of 
mutual aid and self-help provided by the whole 
nation and designed to ward off distress and strain 
wherever they may fall At the centre of the 
system were the social insurance scheme and the 
national health service 


The Controversy over Iron and Steel — Tlie 
question of the nationalisation of this industry 
piovcd controversial and difficult It was left to 
the last by Ihe Government The iiidnstrv. 
which was profitable and fairly efficient, was also 
very complex, ownership penetrating into in- 
dustries other than engineering llierefore the 
(Government considered creating a Board of Con- 
trol instead of imposing nationalisation It was 
m (»rder to gain time for preparing an appropriate 
measure that the (Government passed an Act which 
cut down the period during which the House ot 
Lords could delay the passing of a Bill Irom two 
years to one The nationalisation of iron and 
steel took effect in February 1961 (by the adminl- 
btration torined after the general election of 1950 
when the overall (’(unmons majority of the Labour 
Party was reduced to only six), but the Con- 
servatives. returned to power m 1951, denational- 
ised the industry 


The National Health Service. — 'I'liis welfare ser- 
vice was created by the J.aboiir (Government’s 
National Health Service Act of 1946 and became 
operative in 1948 It provided all those who take 
advantage of it with free medical and hospital 
treatment The cost is met partly bv contribu- 
tions from general taxation and partly by com- 
pulsory contributions from all citizens (except 
certain exemptcil persons) and these contributions 
are T>ayable whether or not advantage is taken of 
the service In 1049 90 per cent of the cost was 
borne by t.ixcs but by 1961 this had dropped to 
only 70 per cent Aneurin Be van who as Minister 
of Ileaitli had piloted this great scheme through 
all its stages, resigned when the labour CGovem- 
inent imposed charges on spectacles and teeth in 
1951 although this was intended only as a tem- 
porary measure Since then, however, govern- 
ments have continued to Increase general charges 
— on prescriptions, on contributions, on spectacles, 
dentures, welfare foods, and amenity beds 


The Guillebaud Inquiry.- The Guillebaud Com- 
mission which the Goveniment, anxious about the 
cost of the health services, had set up, reported 
in 1956 that it was nimble to say that the cost was 
too high Nobody, they thought, could say the 
cost was excessive, since how much should be 
spent on a public bealtli service was a political 
decision, similar to how much should be spent on 
education Did we want better health and better 
education or better motor cars and refrigerators? 
Did the State propose to play a greater or a smaller 
part in promoting health? If. as it was said, we 
could double our standard cf living In 26-30 years 
we had a clear choice how to spend our increased 
wealth The Committee found that the cost of 
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the Health Service In relation to our total Income 
was Roing down, not up It went further: It 
recommended the removal of the charges on 
Hpectacles and dentures and increased capital 
spending on the Health Service. 


Our Hospltala. — The Ilcalth Service uses some 
2.800 hospitals, most of them obsolete as buildings, 
no matter how seeminglF good tlie service they 
give. Nearly half of them are over seventy years 
old. and a quarter are over 100 years old Most 
of them fall below modem standards In tlie last 
twelve years we have spent only £13 million a 
year on capital programmes and a good deal of 
that has gone in repairing or modifying old build- 
ings. Dr. Brian Abel Smith has pointed out that 
if we were to And ten years in which less had been 
spent on hospital building than in the ten years 
up to 1061 we should have to go back to before 
1870. The proposal to spend £500 million on 
tniilding In the next 10-15 years Isa great improve- 
ment. But this has to be seen against the arrears 
and backwardness Much more money and 
urgency of drive are needed to catch up with the 
problem The Service is starved of capital equip- 
ment It will help us to maintain some perspec- 
tive if we recall the cost of the dozen major 
government-financed guided weapon programmes 
which have been abandoned before completion, 
as described elsewhere. Blue Streak alone having 
consumed £100 million before being abandoned 
as a military weapon. 


The Continuing Needs of a Welfare Society. — 
Writing a decade and a half later we can see that 
social services can never be finished articles A 
school of writers led by Professor Richard Titmuss 
have recently shown that some groups have 
benefited far less than others from the recent in- 
(Tcaso In production and that behind the facade 
of affluence there are " submerged groups ” 
Serious social problems remain like the adequate 
care of the aged, housing and unemployment 
caused by economic and technical changes 'I’he 
subject of the care of tlie aged becomes more 
urgent every year — since 1948 the number of 
people over 75 In England and Wales has increased 
by 27 per cent. We refer later to the problem of 
redundancy. 


Labour and Asia,— The granting of indepen- 
dence by the Attlee Ciovernment to In<Ua, Pakistan, 
(’eylon and Burma was ot the greatest importance 
Seen at the tlnte as a historic achievement, the 
passage of time has confirmed its momentous 
nature It Is difficult to contemplate Into what 
tragic paths we might have fallen had indepen- 
dence for India been further delayed. Inde- 
pendence to countries Is very rarely given too 
soon How easy It Is to see now that Britain 
would have benefited enormously — and the wider 
world too — had a settlement between her and 
Ireland not been tragl(;ally delayed The clock 
offirogress was put back fatally. We were spared 
further conllict with our Asian dependencies by 
the decisive action of Attlee in sending T^ord 
Mountbatten to India as the last Viceroy in order 
to transfer power to the Indians. Of the four 
new states In Asia only Burma elected to sever its 
Upiks with the Commonwealth (An outline of 
the developments in India since her independence 
Is given later.) 


The Changing Commonwealth. — At this point 
we may glance ahead at the further evolution of 
the Commonwealth which followed the grant of 
independence to the Asian countries — a step 
criticised vehemently at the time but now seen to 
have be«i wise. As other countries in the Com- 
monwealth reached sovereign status most of them 
sought full membership, so that there were 
welcomed t.o membership Ghana and Malaya in 
1967, the Pederaflon of Nigeria in 1060. Cyprus, 
Sierra Leone and Tanganyika in 1901, and in 1962 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and Tobago, followed by 
Uganda. Thus we have a system which bears 
DO resemblance to the empires of the past, a 
partnership based upon friendship between nations 


with a diversity of race, religion, and language. 
This evolution we are now beginning to take for 
granted: but it must not be forgotten for it is 
one of the most heartening features of our time. 
It would be consonant with Britain’s fine record 
in other parts of Africa if she announced that 
independence would not be granted to Southern 
Rhodesia while a white minority remains In 
complete control. See also Part II. 


Labour Faces the Country, 1950. — During the 
whole of its term of office, 194.5-.50. the Labour 
Government had not lost a single by-election 
But the general election of 1950 gave the Labour 
Party only a very slight majority They secureil 
only 315 seats, ag.iinst 298 (Conservatives, 9 
Liberals, and 2 Irish Nationalists A considerable 
defection of middle-class voters resulted in 
suburban seats in i^ondon and the Home Counties 
returning to Conservative allegiance Dis- 
satisfaction with continued shortages and witli 
rationing no doubt played a part The redistribu- 
tion of seats due to poulation movement had re- 
sulted. in 1950, in an electoral system with a 
slight bias against the Labour Party since sup 
port in working-class areas was so strong as to 
bank up enormous Labour majorities there, where- 
as the Conservative vote wa.s more diffused and 
thus more effective in electoral figures. The 
result ended J labour’s effective control of Com- 
mons Government was scarcely possible with a 
majority of six and the parties renewed their tight 
at another election which Attlee calleil in October 
1951. 


Controversy in Labour Ranks. — No political 
party — or indeed any organisation or institutum-- 
caii thrive without vigorous discussion ot policy 
This applies particularly to a party advocating 
changes It is simpler to stand still than to go 
forward T’here is greater probability of difference 
of view when it comes to making a change than wlieii 
an existing course is being broadly iiialntained 
In October 1950 Gaitskell. at the age of 44, sue- 
ceedeil Cripps as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Next year tlie Government, having to find money 
tor a rearmament programme necessitated by the 
Korean war, decided as a temporary measure to 
put charges on National Health ilentures ami 
spectacles. As a protest Aneuiin Bevan, then 
Minister of Tiaboiir, and Tlarold Wilson, President 
of the Board of Trade, resigned 'I’lie dissidenee 
of Bevan’a followers intensified as time went on 
They were called Bevanites or sometimes, bec.iiise 
of their number and diversity of outlook. “ 57 
varieties ” They also differed from their party 
on defence and on the issue ot German rearma- 
ment. 


The Conservatives Regain Power. 1951.— 'I'lie 
Labour Party secured the highest total poll that 
it or any other party had received in a general 
election — fourteen million votes The Conserva- 
tives received a quarter of a million less: but they 
secured a majority of seats This anomaly wa.s 
due to the character of the electoral system de- 
scribed above ’Hie composition of the new 
House was 321 Conservatives, 295 Labour. 6 
Liberals and 3 Irish Independents, In the 
atmosphere of relaxed responsibility the con- 
troversy which had begun within the Labour 
Party while they were m power was renewed. 


Churchill at Eighty. — No Prime Minister had 
been so honoured as when members of both 
Houses assembled in 1954 In Westminster Hall to 
present to him a liook signed by them and a 
portrait of him by Graham Sutherland A 
memorable description of the scene is reprinted 
from The Guardian in " The Glory of Parliament ” 
by Harry Boardman — the throng of several 
thousand, the drums of the Guards* band beating 
the opening bar of the Fifth Symphony, which 
Churchill had so memorably converted into a 
victory sign ten years earlier He disclaimed 
having inspired the nation in the war. He had 
had only to appeal, he said, to the remorseless, 
unconquerable will of the people. " It was the 
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British race that had the lion’s heart I had the 
liK’k to Bive the roar ” 


Elden Succeeds Churchill. — The new Prime 
Minister, Anthony Eden, who succeeded Churchill 
in April 1955 decided upon a Keueral election, 
thus taklnic advantaices of two factors, the con- 
troversy within the Ijiliour Party and the eco- 
nomic recovery at that time. There were also, 
at the time, a number of strikes or threats of 
strikes which affected a wide public and these 
disputes were unfortunately due m part to inter- 
union rivalries The Conservatives increased 
their majority from 17 In 1951 to 5B 


The Election of 1956. — The Conservatives had 
a total of :i45 M P s. Labour 277, Tiilxiral 6 and 
Sinn I'ein 2 Both the Conservative and T«abour 
votes fell — tlie first bv some 400,000 and the 
latter by over 1 5 million When Parliament 
assembled four older members, lucludinB Dalton, 
resigned because of their age from the Labour 
Shadow Cabinet, and when at the end of the 
year Attlee resigned the leadership. Hugh 
Claitskell was elected leader of the party by a 
substantial majority The Labour Party wivs 
more solidified as a result of the Govermuent’s 
Suez adventure and Bevan was brought back os 
*’ Shadow Eoreign Secretary ” 


Attlee’s Achievement. — Attlee, who thus re- 
tired from the leadership of the Laboiu Party, 
went to the House of Lords as Earl Attlee If 
Churchill stood for the “ finest hour ” m our 
history, Attlee stood for the social revolution 
which followed It He was the most modest man 
ever to engage in politics As a young man he 
had gone to the East End of liondon to take up 
social work and had become Mayor of Stepney. 
Nobody then could possibly have imagined that 
he would one day become Prime Minister and 
Churchill’s Deputy Prime Minister for five years 
of war. “ The difference between the two,” 
wrote Harry Boardrnan (who described the Parlia- 
mentary scene so brilliantly for many years for 
The Guardian), “ Is between genius and extra- 
ordmary ordinariness ” “ True there is no colour, 

no magnetism, but there is great concentration of 
purpose, a mind with a razor edge and something 
of harsh resolution ” Tins simple man ol few 
words transformed the social and economic fabric 
of the country and changed the face of the Com- 
monwealth into the beneficent world wide system 
it has become. 


Conservatives’ Third Consecutive Victory, 
1959.— louring the ’fifties the Labour Party had 
to endure the loss of three consecutive elections 
and a loss of increasing margins In 1959 after 
eight years in office the Conservative Party 
secured the return of fi05 Conservative members, 
witli ‘J38 Labour and 0 Liberal inembeis and one 
Independent It was at this election that the 
Lllierals doubled their share of the vote partly bv 
running more candidates and partly by the in- 
crease of votes in many of the contests In which 
t liey took a part. 


The Conservative’s Aims were to maintain 
‘security and prosperity and the Government were 
especially concerned so to control expansion as to 
avoid an mfiatiou which would disrupt orderly 
progress. Partly with this object it set up two 
organisations popularly called Neddy and Nicky 
The first, to advise upon economic development, is 
explained In Section G, Part in. The Government 
decided in 1961 that it would be to Britain’s advan- 
tage to gam admission to the Common Market but 
after prolonged negotiation this hope, on which so 
much was staked, was destroyed by France’s veto 
in 1963. On Africa Mr Macmillan harnessed “ the 
wmd of change ” to steer a number of countries 
towards emancipation. 

A new chapter opened in British politics when, 
in February 1963, Mr. Harold Wilson became leader 
of the Latkiur Opposition after the untimely and 
lamented death of Mr. Hugh Gaitskell. 


The National Incomes Commission (Nicky). — 
After the drastic reconstruction of his Govern- 
ment in the summer of 1902 when Mr Macmillan 
dismissed about a third of bis ministers, he ap- 
pointed a permanent body to inquire into and 
express views on wage claims of special impor- 
tance. The intention was to consider pay claims 
and disputes which may be referred to the Com- 
mission by agreement of the parties concerned, 
or the Government may decide that it should 
Itself consider the matter in tlie public interest 
The Commission would take into account not 
only the circumstances of each claim, but also the 
wider considerations of national interest. This 
was an aspect of the Government’s desire to 
secure a more realistic relation between the rate 
of increase in incomes of all sorts and the growth 
of iiational production. It was not intended that 
tlie Commission would override existing arrange- 
ments for negotiation and arbitration and it 
would work by exhortation. Tlie Commission 
was to work in public and deal with questions ol 
pay in the private and public sectors alike. *SVc 
ako Section Q, Part III. 


Attitude of the T.U.C. and Others. — The T.U C. 
strongly opposed the Government’s decision on 
the ground that it was the duty of the Govermnent 
to say when the interest of one section of the com- 
munity conflicted with another. In their view 
It was not possible for independent people, how- 
ever eminent, to take on their shoulders the task 
of saying that in the public interest, despite the 
merits of a particular case, they do not think it 
right to give an iiiciease In other quarters it was 
said that a central body to run a national Incomes 
policy would be a boon if it could be achieved 
But its workings would need to rest on the consent 
of both sides of industry . it must lie seen to be 
fair, it must I>e part of a comprehensive social and 
economic policy aimed at more than mere le- 
stramt of w’ages. and it must promote economic 
growth 


Redundancy of Workers. — By November 1962 
more than half a million people in Britain were 
unemployed — the lilgliest since 1959 — and the 
trend was rising, the number of worklesa liemg 
highest in Scotland, the North of England, and 
Northern Ireland It was seen that a new chal- 
lenge had arisen to oui social security. Scientific 
developments such as automation, by eliminating 
jobs and radically changing the work involved, 
must obviously make for unemployment, although 
Its incidence may be deferred by expansion It is 
good that toil should be saved, that would be 
generally accepted as a boon in a society in which 
work and leisure could be shared and there was 
general security But unemployed men, having 
no security, do not see things in that way and they 
have reason for alarm It Is clear that our second 
industrial revolution, which has been created by 
automation, requires a new approach to economic 
F>Iannlng — jilanning for the safeguarding of 
human resources as well as for the development of 
physical ones A new social programmeli is 
necessary and for this various strands of national 
planning need to lie brought togethe^-^ocation 
of industry, hoiismg, social insurance benefits and 
retraining. Here, as m some other problems, 
time is vital because not only is t-eclmical chaqge 
rapid but the rate of change is surpassing inObt 
liredictions. 


The Drift from North to South. — The growing 
unemployment in the North is part of a larger 
phenomenon — a dntt of population from the 
North to the South of England. In the last ten 
years more than 500.000 people have moved 
south of the Trent, and during the same period 
the rate of increase of population In the South has 
been six times the rate in the North. It was clear 
that industry m North-west Europe was concen- 
trating into what is calleil the (^Iden Triangle, 
the region l^etween sides of a triangle drawn from 
Birmingham — Pans — the Ruhr — Birmingham. 
The relationship between North and South of 
Britain not only in industry but in every aspect of 
life was seen to be a problem of increasing im- 
portance. 
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The Threat o! Famine. — The world might haTO 
thought Itself entitled to a little more relief from 
anxiety than It got So soon after the war as 
1946 famine was Imminent. There was fortun- 
ately the very man at hand and ready to act — 
John Boyd Orr. Boyd Orr was an expert in 
nutrition who had long devoted his immense 
courage and drive to the feeding of the hungry. 
He had fought malnutrition in Britain m the 
'thirties when destitution had followed unemploy- 
ment He had then driven borne the fact that 
50 per cent of the population (1933-4) did not 
have an income which would guarantee them the 
diet necessary for well-being. For the bottom 
tenth — 4-6 million and they included the miners 
of South Wales — ^there was only malnutrition. 
Something similar was true of other countries 
Including the United States, the richest of all It 
was because of Boyd Orr'a scientific facta and liLs 
powerful public pleading that it was possible to 
introduce, so early in the war. a rationing system 
for food And because of fair shares and nutri- 
tional knowledge Britain came out of the war a 
healthier nation than she had been at its outbreak 
six years earlier In 1940 however the woild 
faced a famine situation That, in the event, 
there was no widespread famine was due to Boyd 
Orr who. as head of the Famine Conference of that 
year. Induced the nations to accept selt-denying 
ordinances Britain reimposed rationing Out 
of that threat of famine, which might have cost 
76 million lives, came tlie idea of a World Food 
Board 


The Idea ol a World Food Board.— The Famine 
Conference was concerned that a similar world 
threat should not recur Boyd Orr was therefore 
asked to plan a permanent body which would 
estimate In advance annual food requirements, 
ensure that adequate supplies were forthcoming, 
and see tliey were properly distributed Orr 
planned such a Board which would help countries 
to increase food production equal to human nced.s. 
iMilld up a reservoir of food to even out good and 
had harvest years, and stabilise prices, with the 
Board buying surplus after bumper harvests and 
selling after bad There was general enthusiasm 
among governments for the scheme, but it 
evaporated when it was seen that it entailc<l a 
sacrifice of a fraction of sovereignty “ If natioas 
cannot co-operate on food,” said Boyd Orr. 
” they will co-operate on nothing.” The plan 
had been much jnore than a humanitarian scheme 
to feed the hungry, since a development of world 
agricidture would call for vast quantities of In- 
dustrial products and also for consumer goods to 
meet the increased purchasing power of food pro- 
ducers, who are larger than all other Industrial 
groups. Here was a real chance to solve basic 
world economic problems and to bring prosperity 
and stability to food producers What emerged 
was. In the words of Professor Ritchie f'alder who 
has told the story from personal knowledge. ” a 
pale ghost of the original concept ” — the World 
Food Council. The World Food Council is 
another name for the executive of the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation, which, incidentally, 
had been the first permanent agency of the 
United Nations to lie established Boyd Orr re- 
tired and was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, a 
recognition of what lie had tried to do. 


World Poverty.— The declaration of hiunan 
rights adopted by the United Nations Assembly 
In 1948 lays down that ■ ” Everyone has a right to 
a standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family, including 
food, clothing, housing and medical care and 
necessary- social services, and the right to security 
in the evrat of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
wddowhood. <rfd age. or other lack of livelihood in 
circumstances beyond his control.” In 1902 the 
United Nations s^t as a target for attack the 
doubling of the standard of living of the poor 
countries In 26-30 years. In 1961 the General 
Assembly bad designated the lOOOs as ” The 
Development Decade ” The attack on poverty 
started from a position in which the gap between 
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rich and poor countries was widening — rich getting 
richer faster than the rate of progress by the poor 
Further there was a lack of confidence in economic 
matters between the West and the poor nations — • 
neutral nations felt they were left out m the cold 
by the Common Market and Comecon. and India, 
for example, hatl had difficulty in raising foreign 
exchange for her Plana. This was not all. Other 
factors were running against the poor countries. 
All through the 'fifties they had to accept falling 
prices for the food and raw materials which they 
exported, and this was made worse by having to 
pay more for the manufactured goods which they 
imported. If they try to sell industrial goods 
they are confronted by protection systems 
U Thant, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, has said “ The world will not live in 
harmony so long as two-thirds of its inhabitants 
find difficulty m living at all.” 


The Population Explosion — At the opening of 
our period U945) the total w'orld population was 
about 2.500 million: today it is over 3,000 million 
and increasing at a rate of 54 million a year (see 
L123) Not only is world population increasing 
but the pace is accelerating Aldous Huxley has 
put it this way While it took about 1,600 years, 
from the beginning of the Christian era to the 
Pilgrim Fathers, for our planet to double a popula- 
tion of 250 million, the world’s population stands 
today at some 3,000 million. “ By the year 
2000 unless something appallingly bad or miracu- 
lously good should happen in the interval, 6,000 
million of us will be sitting down to breakfast 
every morning " In a word, says. Huxley, 12 
times as many people are destined to double their 
niunbers in a fortieth of the time In the lifetime, 
therefore, of younger readers of these lines the 
demographic revolution, as the population ex- 
plosion is sometimes called, will have completely 
changed the face of world politics .yrc aLso K197 - 
200 


The Crisis ol Population in Poor Countries. — In 
many of the poorer countries Infant deaths re- 
main as high, or higher than they formerly were 
in Europe, and in some areas they may be as higli 
as 200 to 400 per 1,000 births Indeed, m some 
prmiitive countries one out of every two children 
born may fail to survive through childhood to 
adult life Many factors, both medical ami 
social, have contributed to the saving of infant 
lives and the picture has begun to change in many 
Eastern countries, particularly as a result of mass 
attacks on the great lulling diseases To give 
only one example, the control of malaria has saved 
many thousands of infant lives, and in most parts 
of the world the infant death-rate is falling rapidly 
Trofessor (’ipolla in ids stimulating and challeng- 
ing book 'J'he Economic History of World Popula- 
tion (Penguin) says that in Ceylon, immediately 
after spraying for malarial mosquito, the death- 
rate fell from 20 to 14 per thousand in the single 
year 1946-7 — a fall which took seventy years in 
England But — and this is the point which 
creates the crisis — the birth-rate does not fall, 
and the explosion is not therefore controlled 
Backward countries must do things more quickly 
and on a bigger scale than Europe had to do in the 
years of the industrial revolution And when we 
realise that more than half their population arc 
illiterate we get a glimpse of the stupendous task 
that lies heh're the peoples of the world 


Nasser and the New Egypt. —A new factor in the 
Middle East was introduced when the Egyi)tian 
Army revolted in 1952, overthrowing the mon- 
archy, leading two years later to the emergence 
of Nasser as Prime Minister. In that year Nasser 
secured the agreement whereby all British forces 
were to leave the Suez Canal Zone by 1956 
Egypt did not become a democracy in any 
Western sense but the government runs all the 
basic enterprises of the country. In 1950 
Nasser internationalised the Suez Canal Company 
as a reply to the withdrawal by the United States 
of its offer to finance the High Dam at Aswan. 
The attack by the British and French on Egypt 
followed, causmg serious disagreement with the 
United States, which inspired international action 
to rescue Egypt. (It was while we were bombing 
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Kgypt that Russia suppressed a revolt hi the satel- be interested to see whether differences on policy 
lite of Hungary.) The nationalisation of the Suez are allowed to be openly discussed. Differences 
Canal and the budding, with Russian help and have arisen between Russia and China, and these 
ftnance, of the High Dam are the two most import- external differences, referred to later, cannot be 
ant of Nasser’s actions covered by a cloak of " monohthicisrn ’* 


Egypt and Russia. —A new chapter had openeil 
in 1955 when the Russians made an arms deal 
with Egypt Rv that action Russia became a 
Middle Eastern Power She upset the Anglo- 
American pohey of balancing arms deliveries to 
Israel on the one hand and the Arab states on the 
other (It was all the more creditable to the 
United States that she was shocked by and 
opposed a war upon Egypt w'heii it came next 
year.) Russia’s influence m Egypt penetrated a 
Western preserve, and she leap-frogged the 
“ northern tier ’* of Turkey' and Iran (which, w-lth 
Pakistan, had been grouped by the United 
Kingdom Into a defensive barrier and now known 
as CENTO, the Central Treaty Organisation) 
Russia continues to pour in money, cfpiipnient. 
and technicians in the building of the lligli Dam 
which was begun in 1960 and should be completed 
by 1970 


Israel. — This is an appropii.ite point to rc- 
capitualte the salient iioints about Israel Pales- 
tine. fornieily part of (he Turkish empire, had 
been ruled by Britain from 1918 to 1949 under a 
League of Nations mandate upon the basis of the 
British declaration that Palestine should be “ a 
national liome ” without injury to the Arab 
population The Nazi persecution <*1 Jews 
naturally Quickened Jewish migration to Palestine 
and this caused strain between Arabs and Jews 
After the massacre of Jews by Gennanv during 
the wai itself, there was naturally a stronger flow 
of (UTUgraiits of Jews to Palestine . and when 
Britain restricted this flow and tried to curb 
illegal miinigratioii, tension increased between 
Jews and Arabs In 1947 Britain said she 
would surrender her mandate and asked the 
United Nations to And a solution, which they did 
But their plan to divide Palestine into Jewrish and 
Arab states was rejected by the Arabs When 
Britain withdrew in May 1948 the Jews pro- 
claimed the new state of Israel, which was at once 
recognised by the United States and Russia, but 
the country was attacked by neighbouring Arab 
states The Israelis successfully defended them- 
selves, although gieatly outnumbered, and in 
1949 the United Nations secured an armistice 


A Turning Point in Soviet History The 22nd 
('ongress m the autumn of 1961 jirovcd to be 
unexpectedly important Mr Khrushchev pub- 
licly and (Iramaticallv completed the proeeM, 
which he had begun in 1956, of drawing a line 
under the Stalin regime and Anally rejecting the 
cult of Stalin Tins change was symbolised by 
the removal of Stalin’s body from the mausoleum 
at the Kremlin At the same time Mr Khrushchev 
was confronted by' an external challenge to liis 
leadership o1 the Cominumst world — by China 
who believed that Russia was moving steadily 
awav from classical commiuiist iloctrme 


The Stalin Era. -Stalm had made the Soviet 
Union a modern industrial society and a great 
armed power But the arbitrary bureaucracy 
through which this had been achieved had, in 
Khrushchev's view, overrun itself. Radical 
<-hange8 liecame essential and Krushchev attemii- 
ted various steps — the scaling down of the secret 
police, the rebuilding of the administrative 
apparatus: the opening up of virgin lands, and 
a new theory that war was not inevitable 


The “ Monolithic ” Party. — I’he legacy of the 
Stalinist era had been the concept of the " mono- 
lithic ” party, that Ls to sav. a party which, how- 
ever torn by internal conflict, must never allow 
any open division of opinion and free debate, 
much less the formation of anv groups expounding 
distinctive views This concept was challenged 
at the 1961 Congress and remains on the Agenda 
of Congress. The student of affairs will therefore 
F (72nd Fd ) 


A New Drive in Russia. — At the end of 1902 
Mr Khrushchev discussed at a special congress 
fresh plans for throwing the Bill weight of the 
Coimnunist Party into solxmg the country’s 
economic problems The jiarty will be split into 
“ two regiments of shock troops,” one for industry 
and one for agriculture. Local government 
adininistrution was to be split, like the party 
it.self. Into an agricultural and an industrial side 
So far as one can judge, the general (hanges are, 
at the centre, the strengthening of party' activities 
and the reduction of the possibility of opposition 
to those activities and party plans by tlie eco- 
nomic bureaucrats, and. nt local le\el, the 
strengthening of non-partv control, where factory 
production coimnittees will be elected from non- 
party as well as party workers Mr. Khrushchev 
apparently wants to in\olve the wliole nation and 
not just the party m the drive forw'ard and to 
limit the possible opposition from central mhiis- 
tries Bv 1963 It was evident that tliere w as imich 
greater treedom for the artist 


India and China — 'J'lie independence and unity 
of India on the one hand and the emergence in 
(’Inna of the Central People’s Republic nu the 
other form the two most Important political 
features of Asia Relations between them are 
therefore of gieat importance Tlie two conntrie.s 
have lived, historually speaking, in different 
worlds, their experiences at the hands of the 
West have been different, their recent develop- 
ments and their present political systems are 
entirely dissmulai — the one a deniocr.aey and the 
other authoritarian Yet these differences had 
not affected India’s friendship and sympathy with 
(.’hina In the (^old War India has studiously re- 
frained from being drawn to one side at the ex- 
pense of the either, and this neutrality has caused 
lier to oppose alliances such ns SEA'J’O and 
CEN'I'O We give some backgroimd notes on 
these two countries for a fuller understanding of 
the momentous changes taking place m South-ca.st 
Asia 


Indian Changes under British Rule — India had 
gone through profound changes during British 
rule which set the pattern of her development 
after independence Among tliese were the 
uitnaluctioii of the concept t>f law and the rule of 
l.aw, the construction of a civil service superior 
to any which had been known before In Asia, the 
creation of a system of education which the British 
had introduced so far back as 1 835 . the emergence 
of English as a common language, anrl the 
growth of an intelligentsia (to use a word wd(h a 
Russian origin) with a humanistic outlook and re- 
sponsive to Western ideals and traditions Im- 
portant consequences followed from these changes, 
made during the decades of intimate contact with 
the British First, they enabled Ilmdu society to 
reform itself on the basis of modern ideas; to 
create an educated leadership, to modernise 
Indian languages, and to introduce modem 
science to India We owe to Sardar K. M 
Panikkar, Indian novelist and historian, perhaps 
the liest analysis of the preparatory revolution m 
Hindu thought during British rule and the conse- 
(luenees which w’e now see hi modern India This 
arialy.sis is to be found in two of his books Ama and 
Western Domxnance and Common Setiae about 
India. 


The Leadership ol Mahatma Gandhi.— ’i'hat the 
dissolution of British rule was made so peacefully, 
a miracle of modern times, was due principally to 
Gandhi who associated Datloiialism with ethical 
concepts, simimed up in the term “ Gandhism ” 
and denoting pacifism, the value of the individual 
soul and humane ideas The struggle for inde- 
pendence came under his leadership — a religious 
leadership — for the quarter of a century following 
the first AVorld War He had called for great 
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Mocial changes — the eradjcation of untouchability 
among Hindus, the loosening of caste ties and full 
equality for women, he instilled discipline, the 
discipline of non-violence or “ Ahlmsa and he 
believed in Hlndu-Musllm unity He had also 
ma<le India conscious of the social reforms which 
needed to be made when the time came and 
created the discipline to make a democracy able 
to carry them through Gandhi’s ideal of 
religious unity, though disrupted by the partition 
into the two states, Pakistan and India, made it 
possible for the new India to be a secular state, in 
which all religions and minorities had equal rights. 


Nehru and the Dynamics ol Democracy. — Social 
reforms were made ijossible by the force of demo- 
cratic decision and action India’s first general 
election, in 1952, for both central parliament and 
state legislatures, was based on adult franchise and 
the electorate numbered 180 millions The 
Congress Party led by Nehru won both that elec- 
tion and those in 1957 and 1962. It stands for 
rapid and planned industrialisation, the modern- 
isation of Hindu law and a secular state; and the 
establishment of a welfaie state. The strength of 
India’s democracy is in Its roots In local organ- 
isations. in village councils and district biwds. 
llere, again, we go back to Gandhi, for it was he 
who hitroduced the elective principle into Con- 
gress. Democracy h.is thus taken strong root 
In India, although the large percentage of illiteracy 
constitutes a W’eakness 


The Emergence from Poverty. — At the date of 
independence the vast niajoi itv' of Indians were 
at starvation level Hci economy was not only 
poor but unequipped fur development; her 
population was increasing by live million a vear, 
and furthermore her chances were damaged by 
the partition and the conseciuent strife and iq)- 
rootlng of millions of people The thinking on 
economic matters of Jawaharlal Nehru. Gandhi’s 
successor, was of course very different from that 
of Gandhi. The Congress Party of India liad 
taken office In 1936 (under the Government of 
India Act of 1935) by which time Nehru had 
established a planning committee Gandhi had 
thought, of India becoming prosperous through 
village industries but Nehru realised that pros- 
perity could be achieved only through compre- 
hensive economic planning 


India and Atomic Energy. — Mr Nehru has sai<l 
that " absoliitety, under no circumstances ” will 
India make atomic weapons But India has been 
able to develop her atomic energy Industry up to 
weapons standard. She has large supplies of 
uranium and thorium ; and good physicists headed 
by Dr. Bhabha India is driving straight into 
the nuclear power age. thus byp.issuig a numl>er 
of dlfflciiltles In creating other sources of power, 
namely, comparatively few sinirces of hydro- 
electricltv. large areas a lung way from coalfields, 
and diminished foreign exchange for buying oil 
India’s first big power reactor should be working 
by 1906. 


Foreign Aid: the Challenge to the West. — The 
Indian plans have been financed iii part by India’s 
supply of foreign exchange and by foreign loans 
But foreign financing has been iinco-ordinated and 
insuffleient. Barbara Ward in her book India 
and the West, a work of great force, asserts that 
India was running out of her reserves in 1958 
before any systematic attempt was made by other 
countries to meet the crisis India, she says, has 
been balled out from crisis to crisis but neither 
machinery nor policy exists to ensure systematic 
advance., Tlie Western Powers have not com- 
mitted themselves to seeing that India’s Plans 
succeed. 'They have done no more, says Barbara 
Ward, than " half guarantee that they will not 
be allowed to fall.*’ But you cannot half-launch 
an economy any more than you can half-launch 
an aeroplane. A commitment to success, which 
was the quality of America’s Marshall Plan for 
the restoration of Europe productive machine. 
iB lacking In the West’s approach to India. The 


West, in Miss Ward's view, has not taken a 
decision committing itself to aid to the point ot 
success; It has not provided sufficient funds; and 
it has not created rnachmery to ensure effective 
co-operatiou 


Women in the New India. --The new marriage 
law gave elfect to the proel.iiuation of equality of 
women m the (Constitution. It permitted 
marriage between castes (which had not been 
permitted by Hindu law and practice), thus 
striking hard at the caste system The iiiamiige 
law was unified for the whole of India; it is mono- 
gamous and sanctions divorce Daughters have 
an equal right with sons to inherit Women have 
attained a new independeufe and dignity and one 
of the results has been their participation in 
political work at all levels. Four women have 
been Presidents of Congi css 


Nehru, India’s great leader and prune minister, 
symbolises India’s highest aspirations As a 
disciple of Gandhi he rcvereil him, but his 
political outlook has been different He is an 
enlightened liberal working towaicD a modernised, 
rational, democratic, secular state enioying both 
the benefits of large-scale scientific organisation 
and the spiritual good of individual liberty 
Under great strains this wav and that he h.is 
maintained neutrality in the face of world power 
blocs and has embodied In his politics character- 
istics from differing rf'ginies He overtowers 
everybody m Indian public life and is one of the 
few great figures on the world stage 


India and Pakistan.— Tlio strained relations 
between these two countries hav^e iorrried a sor- 
rowful chapter The concrete problems which 
have recently arisen between the two countries 
are not. In themselves the cause of the strain but 
are the result of earlier deterioration of feeling 
This deterioration was most severe ui the year 
before actual partition, when tension between 
Hindus and Muslims exploited into communal 
warfare in Calcutta and in certain provinces 
including the Punjab 'LTiis strife had roots 
w'hlch struck deep into history for the Muslims 
had, between the eleventh and sixteenth centuiies, 
conquered by stages almost the wliole of India 
T’he Muslims had fore.stalled the British Westerners 
in bringing almost the whole of India undei a 
single government Therefore in the territones 
now in the Indian Union, the Hindus are masters 
in their own house for the first time since the be- 
ginning of the Muslim conquest of India so long 
ago. The partition of the sub-continent inevi- 
tablv left large pockets of minorities of Muslims 
in India and of Hindus in Pakistan The long 
history of conquest, ot difference of religion and 
culture and the bitterness of partition itself — all 
this background aceentuateil problems which 
would not in themselves have been so difficult to 
solve. We must recall that Gandhi. Nehru and 
other Indian leaders did their best to heal coui- 
nmual stiife 


China.— A'lima will be of inerea.smg Importance 
In the coming decade for the whole woild, and 
there are some cardinal aspects which offer an 
essential key to understanding It Is only in the 
last fifty years that the people of ('ihma have 
emerged from centuries of exploitation It is 
very difficult for a Western observer whose history 
of development has been spread over centuries to 
realise either the condition of Chinese people well 
into the present century and the dramatic changes 
which followed the overthrow of the repressive 
dynasty In 1911 and the advent of the Republic 
next year. The new leader. Sun Yet Sen. was a 
great idealist and humanitarian and until bis 
death in 1925 pitted himself against the age-long 
combination of landlords, military men. and 
reactionary scholars He built a network of 
roads; improved irrigation and the strains of 
cotton: and he created a modern banking system. 
Yet for all his achievements Sun failed; or per- 
haps it is truer to say that Sun’s party, the 
Kuomintang, failed him. 
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The Failure ol the KuomintanK. — Sun had 
advocate<l such economic and social reform as 
would secure an adequate livelihood for the people 
which would offer a tlrm base for a democracy 
It was essential that a people who had sufTered 
poverty and dcKradation for so ions shourd have 
a prospect of real improvement They were the 
poorest people on earth, with only about a tenth 
of their soil cultivated and an averaKe life ex- 
liectancy of someth liiK like 25 years Foreiirn 
powers had made thiiurs worse But Sun’s 
efforts to remedy this critical condition were 
frustrated by privilcRcd groups Tower pavssed 
to the military remnants of the old Imperial army 
and Sun did not succeed in giving his party teeth 
for militant action for reform It was doubtless 
Sun’s aim to enlist the co-operation of the Chinese 
(’ommnmst Tarty (which had been founded in 
the north in 1921). but two years after his death 
hiK successor Ceneral Chiaiig Kai-shek opened an 
anti-(\)mninnist drive 'ITiat decision which 
<lrove a wedge between Kuomintang and the (’om- 
muinsts was to be of tragic consequence, thiough- 
out the period of our survey. 


The Position in 1946. — Wlien our period opens 
•T.ipan liad been in occupation of Manchuria for 
lourtceii years and had invaded other parts of 
China, and tor eighteen years the ('ommunists 
had had to struggle not only with .Japan but with 
open war upon them by ('liiang Kai-shek It was 
not until 1949 that the CVnnmunists gained full 
control and the Kuomintang forces retreated to 
the island of Formosa Tlie new ('hinese (lovern- 
ment has Ix^en recognised by tlie United Kingdom 
and by most other countries but not by the 
United States 


The Emergence ol Mao Tse-tung. -Sun’s ex- 
hortations had been taken to heart not by Chiang 
K.ii-sliek but by Mao Tse-tung who made a coin- 
fdetely new approacli to the peasants Mao soon 
realised the unlikelihood of success in trying to 
gam suppoit 111 towns lie therefore turned to 
the peasants, and it was this change of tactic and 
his success in raising peasant armies whicli estab- 
lished the pre-eminence ot Mao as a leader For 
it was the countryside which enabled the Com- 
mumsts to succeed First, it helped that partv to 
devel^ii) honest government — the peasant partici- 
pants were pool with little opportunity for 
corrufition. the rural areas were free from foreign 
mflueiice. and they were less vulnerable to con- 
quest than compact urban centres. But there 
were two other ov'ernding tactois First. It was 
the fie.isaiits w'ho needed the reforms, to secure 
which they were ready to work In Held and forge. 
Second. It was the peasants who created a people’s 
army supenc^r to all other armies in (.’hineae 
history 


Mao. -Mao takes his place as one of the four 
f liief figures ot Asia in the last decade -the others 
being Nehru and V inoba Bhave of India and U Nu 
of Burma He is the sou of a farmer ot the middle 
rank and tins doubtless endowed him with an in- 
sight into the chai actor of peasants His identi- 
Hcxtioii with the I’arty wqis complete, wliereas 
Uhiang had called tor allegiance to himself rather 
tliari to a coherent body of jirinciples. In a sense 
the struggle between the two men was between a 
party and a person (’hina apparently needed a 
partv The portraits of Mao suggest a somewhat 
elrlerly. benevolent w'oman and he is, indeed, 
soiiietirnes known as Cirandma Mao 


Land reform and the Commune. — In 10.50 Mao 
extended to the whole country a land reform 
previously applied only to certain regions Land 
was ledlstnbuted so that about sixty per cent of 
the population, who had hitherto had no land or so 
little as to be unable to make a living, now had the 
means of a livelihoo<l A further development 
was the integration of a number of mutual aid 
teams, covering perhaps 20 to 60 farms, in pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives Soon nearly all farms 
had joined high grade producer co-operatives— 
much larger concerns than those originally In- 


troduced At that point the commune was 
established The commune, an institution of in- 
creasing importance m China, linked producer co- 
operatives into a larger unit but did much more 
It absorbed local government and industry in 
rural areas, village education, public health and 
coinmumcations At this stage a big effort was 
made on the social welfare side — the establishment 
of dining rooms, nurseries, schools and houses 
This IS the year ot “ The T/eap Forward ” when 
China claimed to have doubled her harvest 
China no longer had too many' people~she could 
absorb all her manpower by the new large-scale 
methods Writing on China’s communes Hr. 
.T S Horn, the British surgeon, consultant at the 
Teking Medical College Hospital, said " Think 
what It means to be assured of three solid meals 
a day. where ten years ago the Idea of food 
guaranteed for everyone would have been re 
garded as Utopian fantasy." 


The Second Five Year Plan (1068-62). — China s 
development was steady between 1949 and 195K. 
when It became spectacular, and the years 19.')H 
and 19.59 are known os the years of the big leap 
forwar<l In 1969 and 1960. however. China 
suffered severe losses from the worst weather 
conditions for a liundred years with floods, 
dioughts and typhoons But her Government 
claimed to have achieved by 1901 the mam targets 
of her second Hve year plan ending in 1962. Her 
steel production. 168,000 tons m 1940. rose to 
18 million tons In 1960 (compared to 90 millions m 
the USA and nearly 25 millions in the UK) 
(beat progress has been made over the whole 
national economy Triority is now given to 
heavy Industry, but this has been possible be- 
cause of the prior development of agricultural and 
light industry, both ot which continue to expand 
rapidly Unfortiiiiatelv Britain’s share of China’s 
total foreign trade is still only about two per cent 


Women In the new China.— \ test of whether 
progress in a community is real is the position In It 
of women, and on this test China, like India, 
comes out remarkably well In Chinese life the 
woman had alw’avs been regarded as inferior to 
man and she was conceded no rights whatever 
A woman was reRar<ied as eternally a minor — 
]i€T very children not properly belonging to her 
Footbinding expressed the destiny of confinement 
which men imposed upon women A man could, 
whenever he pleased, repudiate his wife, lie 
could sell his wife as a concubine With all this 
went slavery and infanticide Millions of girl 
babies were drowned or given as fodder to swine 
In 19:H the Kuomintang Introduced the new Code 
of tlie Family by which women could inherit, 
thev weie considered as human beings, marriage 
could not be lmi>osed as a commercial transaction. 
In actual practice, however, the new law was not 
effective So late as 1036 wives and widows were 
being sold in Tekmg and Shanghai and the im- 
mense majority ol the peasants knew nothing of 
the new rules In 1937 there were still two 
million girl slaves 'I'he Communists affirmed 
m the Marriage Act 1950 the complete equality of 
the sexes, abolished infanticide, authorised re- 
mairiage of widows and based the family upon 
the equal right ot man .and woman to selLdeter- 
mination The Communists concentrated effec- 
tively upon the status of women for the benetlt 
not only of women but the whole community. 


China and the Great Powers. — The newspaper 
readei may well have been puzzled by the changes 
in China's attitude to foreign Towers, includuig 
Kussi.v Since 1949 there have been seven major 
phases in China’s foreign policy. 

1 Fii-st. in 1950, an alliance with Bussia. 
with a drawing away from the United States. 

2 A desire to expand beyond her old 
boundaries (The Korean War ) 

3 A plan to gain Great Power status by 
establishing a hegemony over Asian nations. 

4 Realisation of the dangers of this plan 
(Bandung (Jonference) 

6. New relations with Russia. 
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0. Long-term firmness and patience over 
Formosa. 

7. A disagreement with Russia In 1961 

The offensive by China’s North Korean protege 
against the South, a disquieting sequel to the lO.'iO 
Treaty with Russia, was followed by the two-year 
Korean War. an all-round tragedy, and resulted 
in intense bitterness between Communist China 
and the United States f’hlna changed her policy 
and inmlc a strenuous bid to win the friendship (»f 
Asian nations by emphasising her peaceful inten- 
tions at the Bandung Conference of Asian and 
African countries in April 1955. By 1954 when 
Manchuria came under the complete control of 
the Communists China felt strong enough to assert 
her Independence and at the same time her sense 
of solidarity with Russia Uurlng the last two 
years however relations with Russia have been 
strained 


The United States and Formosa. — When 
Chiang Kai-shek had withdrawn his forces to tlie 
island of Formosa some hundred miles to the east 
of the mainland, the United States who had 
supported Chiang througliout the Civil War 
undertook to defend the Island Peking claimed 
that Formosa was a domestic issue and that the 
United States was interfering m the Chinese civil 
war The tension was heightened by the fact that 
it waa the Nationalist government which was 
recognised by the United States, although the 
British government and most other countries 
recognised the (’ommunist Covernment More- 
over Formosa — with the ofUcml title of T’alwan — 
occupied the seat of (’hma at the United Nations 
and as such was a permanent member of the 
Security Council as one of the big Powers Thus 
for many years and up to the time of writing the 
six hundred million Chinese of the mainland are 
CTclnded from membership of the United Nations 
'I'he Unitoil States and (’hina came near to war in 
1954-5 China refrained, however, from trying to 
capture Formosa, altiiough she seciireil the 
Tachen grouii of Islands to the north-west of 
Formosa: and tension eased until the shelling by 
I’ekhig of the island of Queinoy in 195H Tn the 
subsequent negotiation the tTpited States dc- 
clar<}d that she would not use force to reconquer 
tlie malniand. 


India and China: The Frontier Dispute, 1962. — 

The unfortunate clash lietw’een these two countries 
about their border came to a bead m the autumn 
of 1902 The Indian Covernment had taken the 
view that the 2.5()0-mile northern frontier drawn 
up when the British ruled liulia remained valid 
whereas that aligniiient is not recognised bv China 
But the issue did not become a live one until 1959 
after (’hlna had occupied 'Pibet liepeated 
attempts to negotiate an agreed frontier failed. 
TTie disputed areas are ( 1 ) the northern region of 
Kashmir called Cadakh. the Ladakhis are 
Buddhists with intimate ties with Tibet and (2) 
in the north-east where the bonier is the so-called 
McMahon Line This line was drawn on the map 
by a British official of that name at the time when 
China was weak and it has never been agreed to 
by China Here too the inhabitants are more 
akin In religion, habits, and appearance to the 
Tibetans than the Indians The area of Ladakh 
which the Chinese claim links Sinklang with 
Western Tibet (both in China). ’Die Chinese 
(iovernment announced a cease-fire on 19 Novem- 
ber to begin on 1 December Both China and 
India appear to have an arguable case on historical, 
geographical, and judicial grounds 


The Union of South Africa. — Only by a small 
majority did Marshal Smuts persuade the Union 
Parliament to join the rest of the Commonwealth 
In the fighting of the Second World War But 
not long after the war ended Smuts’s party, the 
United Party, was defeated In a general election 
and soon afterwards Smuts, who had been a world 
figure, died. Thfc National Party which came to 
power, led in turn by Dr Malan, Mr Strydom and 
Dr. Verwoerd, was determined to maintain the 
supremacy of the white over the brown and black 
races in South Africa by a policy of separation 
known as apartheid {see J4) By 1061 the Union 


of South Africa, founded with such high liopes in 
1910, became a republic. Not only tliat but the 
country had broken with the Commonwealth on 
the colour question It severed diplomatic re- 
lations with the new African states, was at logger- 
heads with the United Nations, was threatened by 
economic boycotts and was reaming at great 
expense 


Albert Luthull. — The apartheid policy in South 
Africa threw up its heroes and heroines to keep 
alive ideas of tolerance We here salute one of 
them. Albert Luthuli, the Zulu chief who won the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1960 He was President of 
the chief African political organisation, the 
African National Congress, until it was banned in 
1960 after the shootings at Sharpevllle " I am 
m Congress,” he said, " precisely because I am a 
Christian ” Luthuli, whose grandfather was one 
of the first Zulu convertH to (Christianity, has 
devoted his hie lo passive resistance against 
apartheid and after imprisonment has been 
banished by the South African Covernment to an 
area of Durban He became a world -wide figure 
during the South African treason trials iaithuh 
has flreii the imagination ot young people the 
world over, and this was illustraterl by the 
remarkable fact that tlie students of Glasgow 
University in 1902 elected him Rector of then 
University LuthuH’s autobiography Let imj 
people go (1962, Collins) contains some excellent 
photographs of him 


Cuba. - -During recent yeais tension has been 
mounting between the United States and Cuba, 
the island in the Cariiibean to the south of Florida 
Cuba, like all the twenty republics of l.atm 
.(Vmerlca. was once a ICuropean dependence This 
background accounts generally for its ” anti- 
colonial ” attitude So far back ns 1S23 Mr 
Monroe, then President of the Uniteil States, 
claimed the right to keep Kurope out ot the 
American hemisphere on the ground that the 
latter kept out of I'lurope This “ liands-ofT ” 
dictum was part of what is known .as the Monroe 
Doctrine But obviously the events of the world 
killed the Monioc Doctrine in 1917, when the 
United States entered the Kuropean war, and 
finally buried it in 1945 The revolution m 
Cuba led by Dr. Fidel Castro was to have a pro- 
found effect throughout T^atiii America and to 
transform relations witli the United States 
Castro demonstrated that a small nation could 
free itself from United States domination and yet 
survive and he was able to eliminate corruption 
111 the government of a country whicli has been 
infamous for it The revolution was both 
heartening and alarming Castro really did 
provide new homes and schools and hospitals, 
and raise the standard of living He expropri- 
ated the land and gave it either to peasants or to 
co-operatives By the end of 1960 the (’ubaii 
Government were in control of virtually all the 
nation’s resources - -land, industry and commerce, 
and had freed the economy from United States 
domination, socialising its whole means of pro- 
duction But In dohig so Cuba became a totali- 
tarian state, court-martiallmg and executing 
opponents of the regime. 


Cuba and the United States. — Tlie United 
States in I960 suspended its purchase from Cuba 
of sugar which is of course a very important 
cultivation in (Xiba The Soviet countries there- 
upon gave Cuba assurances that they would take 
the place of the United States as a market for 
sugar Wlien. later that year, the United States 
stopped exports to Cuba (excepting certain foods 
and medical supplies) the Soviet countries said 
they would supply them with machinery, petro- 
leum and essential raw materials Early in 1961 
the United States broke off diplomatic relations 
In the spring two U S aeroplanes, but manned by 
Cubans, attacked the principal military bases 
near Havana, the capital. Two days later 
1.600 invaders. Cuban exiles — armed, trained and 
largely controlled by U S agencies — landed on 
the island but were driven back to the beaches 
and overwhelmed. The United States intelligence 
service had assumed that the Cuban people would 
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rise against Dr. Castro directly they beard of the 
landing After a denial that the United States 
had anv part in the affair President Kennedy 
accepted responsibility for the U S. part In the 
attack. Controversy broke out In the States. 
Confidence in the new Kennedy administration 
was shaken The director of Intelligence (the 
Central Intelligence Agency) retired Mr Walter 
Llppmann, one of the best political commentators, 
wrote that the affair was fundamentally alien to 
the American character Kelations between the 
two countries were more bitter than ever. and. by 
the end of 1961, Cuba became a communist state 
in the full sense Eighty per cent of Cuba’s ex- 
ports were going to the Soviet countries and to 
China Instead of to the United States. 


The Cuban Crisis of the Autumn 1962. — The 
world came very near indeed to war — to the brink 
of war. to use the metaphor which had for some 
years l>ecome unpleasantly familiar — during the 
last week of October 1962 Some weeks earlier 
President Kennedy had pledged the United States 
to take measures to oppose tlie creation of offensive 
military power in Cuba. On October 22. upon 
alleged evidence of offensive Soviet missile sites 
there, he announceil a blockade of ships (or more 
precisely a quarantine of ships) carrying weapons 
to Cuba Some Soviet ships altered course thus 
avoiding a direct confrontation U Thant, then 
Acting Sccretary-(ieneral of the United Nations, 
asked Russia to stop arms shipments and the U S 
to lift its blockade for two or three weeks to enable 
talks to be held While agreeing to talks the 
United States said that, as missile bases were still 
being built, the blockade would continue The 
United States fuithcrmore was clearly contem- 
plating further action if necessary — invasion or 
bombing of Cuba Mr Khrushchev then offered 
to move from Cuba weaiJons which the United 
States " regard as offensive ” it the Americans 
removed their missiles from Turkey (whose 
border marches with U S S l( territory) Next 
day, five days after the opening of the blockade. 
Mr Khrushchev decided to dismantle Soviet 
missile bases In i^uba and ship “ offensive 
weapons ” back to the Soviet Union, the United 
States agreeing to give assurances against an 
invasion of (:!uba The ordinary man. casting 
around for the salient points which emerge from 
this frightening position, may think these to be 

(1) that the psychological dangers of 
foreign bases everywhere — Turkey and 
Elnland. for example, no less than m Cuba — 
were made plain . 

(2) recognition had been given to Cuba’s 
right to her own regime without suppression 
by tlic United States. 

(:i) the fact that the woild was brought to 
the edge of war without any consultation 
with Britain, fkiropeaii countries, or the 
United Nations, and 

(4) that the United Nations, urged on by 
the smaller nations, nevertheless played a 
great and conciliatory part In averting 
catastrophe. 


France and de Gaulle. — One of the biggest 
changes In France after the war was the wiping 
out. as a serious factor, of the lladlcal Socialist 
party so powerful before the war The ncwsp.aper 
leader must not be misled by the titles of foreign 
political parties — the Radical Socialist party was 
not radical and It was not socialist giving those 
terms the meanings they have m England Tliey 
never regained their place in the Fourth Republic 
which spanned the years 1946-58. There was 
one hopeful spell when Pierre Mendfes-France (one 
of the most courageous premiers France ever had) 
made a vigorous attempt to reform the party, 
only to lead to his forming a leftist splinter group 
of his o^vn In 1958 General de Gaulle, who had 
had a brief period of power In 1945-0, established 
a serai- presidential system with himself as 
President, taking certain powers away from 
Parliament and thus opening France’s Fifth 
Republic next year. 

The grant of independence to Algeria was a 
beneficent achievement. His dramatic refusal. 


however, to vote for Britain’s admission to the 
Common Market: his refusal to accept President 
Kennedy’s offer to share defence arrangements, 
and his hints of a new foreign policy Imparted a 
novel and enigmatic pattern to the European 
scene. 


De Gaulle: Resistance Leader and President. — 
After the collapse of France in 1940 de Gaulle, an 
unknown General, had fled to London and asked 
Frenchmen everywhere to rally to his standard. 
P6tam. when the Ciennans came, headed the 
French Vichy Government which surrendered and 
collaborated with them. De Gaulle entered Paris 
as a conqueror In 1944 and set up a i>rovi8ionaI 
goveminent. which afterwiirds became the Fourth 
Republic Ue resigned in 1946 because the 
multiplicity of parties made government unwork- 
able. and stood In the wings, so to speak, living 
quietly in the country, until he obtained power 
again in 1958, when an Army revolt In Algeria 
brought the countiy near to civil war After 
anotherfour years of bitter struggle — a complicated 
stru'Tgle since the Army and the French colonists 
in Algeria were often in conflict with de Gaiille— 
involving treasure of life and w'ealth, a settlement 
in Algen.i was reached In 1962 De Gaulle made 
great use of the referendum — m 1958 on his 
Constitution, in 1961 and the following year on 
iUgena and in October 1962 when he asked for a 
vote of confidence This was occasioned by hls 
proposal to abolish the method of selecting future 
Prosulents (hitherto made by an electoral college) 
and ensure that he could nominate hls own suc- 
cessor This move to weaken parliamentary 
government and strengthen personal presidential 
government had resulted in a censure vote by the 
French Assembly In this referendum de 
Gaulle recelveil 61 per cent ol votes cast but this 
was only 45 per cent of registered electors De 
Gaulle secured his vote but France clearly dropped 
a warning that, though she wants a stable govern- 
ment. she is not indifferent to the manipulation of 
the Constitution, the disregard of Assembly votes, 
and the one-sided exploitation of television and 
radio for propaganda But, soon afterwards, de 
Gaulle’s party was so successful at a general elec- 
tion as to secure a majority in the Assembly and 
ensure a compliant Assembly to support him. 


De Gaulle: the Man. — De Gaulle’s formidable 
height Jias presented cartoonists the world over 
with something umisual to play with and they 
have relished turning the image into every con- 
ceivable kind of column, pole or stick. He has 
created a ” mystique ” of a complete Identity 
with France. He is aloof, egotistical, courageous, 
with a pe.ssimistic view of human values which 
may lie the cause of hls inaccessibility and aloof- 
ness — positively lunar, as one commentator say's. 
In public policy he has encouraged rapprochement 
with Adenauer but fear of German rearmament 
has strengthened his determination to have his 
own atomic weapons, and the French have made 
three test explosions in the Sahara Who will 
take his place? The more time that passes to 
allow the Algerian settlement to mature the less 
the likelihood of a couv d'etat by the discontented 
Army chiefs which might thus cause cml war. 


The Non-aligned Countries. — A large number of 
countries have obtained independence since the 
last war ’rhls fact gives them a sense of unity, 
they all. of course, fear the threat of war which 
imght destroy their independence and would 
certainly jeopardise their development . and they 
are all vitally concerned in getting assistance, 
financial and technical, from the developed coun- 
tries But from that point we see the greatest 
variety Cuba on the extreme left. Ethiopia, 
Nepal and Somalia on the far right and the rest 
shading from one end to the other. A large 
proportion of the world’s nations Is therefore out- 
side the two great Power blocs But when we 
look at those whose sympathies are neither towards 
the one nor the other we are unable to find that 
they are coherent in their outlook or able to take 
corporate action, although many of them stood 
together over Suez, the Congo and Cuba. The rise 
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of the non-aligned countries Is a new factor In 
world politics of the greatest importance as their 
influence at the United Nations shows 


The Western Attitude to Non-alignment. — The 

West’s attitude to these new countries is ambiva- 
lent, as theirs is to the AVest There is a love- 
hatred relationship towards the countries whose 
domination they have overthrown — Pakistan 
having what might be called a love attitude and 
Guinea a hate attitude Similarly the attitude of 
the United States is mixe<l — bad towards the 
Latin American countries and worst of all towards 
Cuba The British attitude is at present cautious 
and sceptical 


The Russian Attitude to Non-alignment. — The 

Russians <lo not like non-alignment, which c.arriea 
with it the freedom to decide in international 
situations But caution is imposed by two factors. 
If the drive against colonialism were Imcked by 
force the danger of nuclear war would be opened. 
Further, Russia has a fear of impinging too 
violently upon bourgeois states like India and 
Egypt though of course she helps them 'This 
attitude Is temporary for, like the West, she hopes 
to swing them over sooner or later to her side 


The Changing Face ol Africa has been one of the 
most dramatic features of our tune. During the 
two years 1900-1 alone, nineteen new sovereign 
states appeared Before 1955 there were only 
four states not conti oiled by Europeans in Africa 
— Egypt. Ethiopia. Liberia, and I/lbya. inde- 
pendence was then reached in ones and twos, but 
in 1960 came the flood. Now nearly four-fifths 
of the population live In independent states 
whereas, before 1956. four-fifths lived under 
European rule. {Sre K194-6 ) After seven years 
of fighting France gave up her rule over Algeria 
In 1962. Britain may be very proud of the part 
she has played in liberating conquest peoples — 
totalling in all a population greater than that of 
the Soviet Union: and this fact must be remem- 
bered in the difficult struggles between African 
nationalists and the hitherto dominant white 
majorities In the Rhodeslas As we have said 
earlier we must hope that Britain will again show 
that she Is on the side of co-operation with the 
African peoples m the countries ot the Central 
African Federation A failure to do so may 
tragically Jeopardise what has been achieved else- 
where by undermining the confidence of Africans 
in mo(}erate leaders. 


The Crisis In the United Nations. — We cannot 
trace here the history of the United Nations since 
its origin in 1945 It Is impossible to imagine 
what might have befallen the world but for its 
existence The General Assembly is. in simple 
truth, the nearest thing ever evolved to a world 
parliament. It has more than doubled its size, 
a fact which testifies to its indlspensalile value 
Standing as it does at the centre ot conflicts it is 
natural that a good deal of bitter criticism should 
fall upon it After nearly twenty years of eii- 
deavomr in every field of life there are three special 
points which cause concern. First, the organisa- 
tion Is kept short of money. Neither France nor 
the Soviet Union, for example, has contributed 
towards the crippling cost of the UN Congo 
operation, and the chances of getting payments 
from these and some other countries are slender, 
despite the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice. Second, as the membership of 
the United Nations grows so does the balance of 
power within it tip towards the representation of 
non-commltted countries, and the United States, 
particularly, is inclined to think this inimical to 
American global interests. The Afro-Asians are 
naturallj^ more deeply concerned to eliminate 
colonialism and to oppose apartheid than with 
cold-war Issues and the Assembly’s condemnatory 
resolutions on S<iuthem Rhodesia and on South 
Africa are indications of their challenging attitude. 
The third cause of crisis is the Russian “ troika ” 
proposal, at present in abeyance, for three secre- 
taries Instead of one Secretary- General. Thus 
the United Nations is passing through a most 


difficult phase We cannot leave tlie subject 
without noting that Communist China is still not 
admitted: that there seems no early prospect of 
her being admitted, and that the dispute be- 
tween her and India over their border might haA^e 
been solved — as many problems between mem- 
bers have been solved — had China not been forced, 
principally by the influence of the United States, 
to remain outside the family of nations. 


UN and the Emergence of African and Asian 
States. — The complaint is often made that the 
emergence of a mass of new Asian and African 
states has unbalanced the original UN structure. 
How absurd, it is said, that voting in the Assembly 
should be equal for the large and the small, for 
the advanced and the backward. An underlying 
confusion of thought is cleared up m a loadable 
and valuable Penguin United Nations Piety 
Myth and Truth by Andrew Boyd (1962) He 
points out that " the new nations ” mclude India, 
the world’s second most populous c^untiy, and 
Indonesia ahd Pakistan, each with far more in- 
habitants than any West European country 'fhe 
two UN members with the smallest populations of 
all are European Iceland and Luxembourg 
Asia and Africa which contain two-thirds of the 
human race, command only half the Assembly’s 
vote Latin America, with only onc-flfteenth of 
the world’s population, has a fifth of the votes and 
Western Europe with a tenth of the population 
has a sixth of the votes. If we gave the United 
States 120 Assembly votes becmise of its popula- 
tion. India would require 300 and China (when 
admitted) 460 votes. 


World Government. — The great world issues 
which we have alluded to — East-West relations, 
world poverty, relations between rich and poor 
countries — all demand world solutions. But we 
have not yet been able to generate any powcriul 
feeling towards the creation of a world govern- 
ment 'Phis IS a challenge which has not yet been 
met, and the reader may usefully think of ways 
and opportunities when more dynamic feeling 
might be put behind what is at present a distant 
possibility Meanwhile we may note eight steps 
which, if they could be adopted, would quicken 
the pace towards w orld government • 

1 the establishment of a permanent inter- 
national police force, 

2 the setting up ol a UN diaarmameiit 
agency , 

the creation of a world development; 
organisation : 

4 the obligatory payment of UN dues. 

5 fullest support for diplomatic activity 
of the UN Secretary-General; 

6. reform of the UN Security Council; 

7 the admission of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 

8 acceptance of decisions of the Secuiity 
Council and recommendations of the General 
Assembly when carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 


3. THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 

The Space Age. — A iiersistent bleep sounded the 
opening of the space age to a startled world on 
4 October 1957 It came from the world’s first 
artificial earth satellite. Sputnik I, launched with- 
out any preliminary heralding by the USSR. 
Sir Bernard Lovell, head of the Jodrell Bank 
Observatory, called it “ absolutely stupendous ’* 
and ** the biggest thing in scientific history ” 
A Times leader said, with a straining for under- 
statement, " The achievement is impressive ” 
Within a month Sputnik II went into orbit with 
a “ test animal ” — the dog Laika — aboard 
During 1958 the United States launched five earth 
satellites and two space probes, the Soviet Union 
going on to the launching of Sputnik III, Ac- 
curacy in shooting Impressed the world when a 
direct hit on the moon was achieved by Soviet 
Lunik II in September 1969 and a month later 
Lunik III took photographs of the far side of the 
moon and transmitted them successfully back to 
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Earth. More United States satellites were 
launched that year and next year the U S 
launched satellites for astronomy, meteoroloRy, 
navigation and coriiinunications. the well-known 
Telstnr system being developed under the last 
group In August 1962 the Americana launched 
their Manner II towards Venus and at the tlnne 
of writing (14 December 1962) scientists are 
listening to the music of the spheres as signals 
from the spacecraft come across 36 million miles 
of space transmitting Information about the planet 
w'hich will later be analysed Then in November 
1962 Ttiissia launched a spacecraft on a seven- 
month journey towards Mars When, therefore. 
the.se lines are read Mars will have yielded some 
of her secrets and the historic question of whether 
there is life on the planet may have been settled 
by the photographs taken. See also Section F, 
Part IV. 


Manned Space Flight. — The biggest news of the 
(►pening years of the space age came on 12 April 
196i. with the iirst manned flight — Yuri r.agarin's 
orbital flight in the Ku.ssian Vostok I. to be 
followed by the flr.st co-ordinated two-manned 
flights, the two pilots being Nikolavev and 
Popovich In 1962 Walter Schirra returned to 
lOarth with an accurate splash in the Paciflc from 
an American spacecraft. Sec also L107. 


The Confusion of Alms in Space. — The early 
satellites were conceived in the spirit of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year and scientific in pur- 
T)Ose But this purpose has become submerged 
hr national prestige, by international conflict and 
military security secrecy Soon space will be 
used for conuniinication, transport, comiiicrce. 
exploration Those who weie hoping that space 
flight would bring great benefits are now appalled 
])y what may follow from coM war attitudes The 
situation m space is just as wonderful as it ap- 
peared with the bleep of the first S^^atmk but it is 
<larkened by the menace of the cold war. The 
cost too is crippling — for the United States it is 
something like five thousand million <loUars a 
year thitlcs continue to ask whether, in the 
scales of science, space weighs too heavily 


The Defence Controversy. — In the late ’fifties 
the subject of Britain’s defence Viecame an acute 
public controversial Issue One group takes the 
view that, by renouncing nuclear weapons and 
scrapping stocks of atomic and hydrogen bombs 
and the means of deliveiing them, by withdrawing 
from the North Atlantic ’I’reaty Organi.sation 
(NATO) and by abolishing American ba.ses, this 
<'Ountry will be stronger, not weaker For the 
iirgumeut is that Jtiissui, which has no serious 
qiiaiTel with thi.s country, would not bother to 
attack us if we had no nuclear weapon.s and were 
Ireed from association with NATO and the 
United States Furthermore, say the unilateral- 
ists (the name given to those who take this view), 
such a renimciation would he a lead to other 
countries contemplating their own atomic 
weapons — perhaps the most hopeful means of 
preventing the spread. Among avowed unilateral- 
ists are Bertrand Itussell. J B Priestley, (Miii- 
mander Sir Stephen King-Hall, and Professor 
A J P. Taylor, j^ver since 1958 Increa-sing 
numbers of people organised by the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disanuaineut have set out every Good 
Friday from Aldermastoii. the site of a nuclear 
research establishment, to march flfty-flve miles 
to Trafalgar Square. Tjondon. for a mass demon- 
stration That march, led by Canon John 
Collins of St Pauls Catheilral, has become a 
regular annual event Opinion is of course 
sharply divided on this subject, but It may be 
worth quoting here the opinion of the international 
i?roup of scientists known as the Pugwash Move- 
ment (which la described later) that “ defence 
against nuclear attack is very difficult Un- 
founded faith In defensive measures may even 
contribute to an outbreak of war ” At the end 
of 1962 the Campaign, accepting that, at least in 
the near ftiture, there Is no chance of persuading 
Russia and the United States to give up their 
nuclear weapons, proposed to concentrate its 
efforts at denuclearising the rest of the world. 


This Implied not only the abandonment of our 
own deterrent but resistance to the creation of 
a European deterrent. 


The Defence ol Defence. — The idea of unilateral 
disarmament caused no debate within the Con- 
servative and Liberal parties. But it did cause 
a hot debate within the Labour Party. Many 
trade unions espoused the unilateralist cause, the 
leading figure being Frank Cousins of the Trans- 
port Workers; and against the strong opposition 
of Mr Gaitskell and the National Executive they 
secureil the approval of the Labour Party Con- 
ference at Scarborough in October 1961 to a de- 
mand for unilateral renunciation of the testing, 
manufacture, stockpiling and basing of all nuclear 
weapons In Great Britain, although by a small 
majority It was on this occasion that Mr 
Gaitskell used the phrase, so often quoted, that he 
would ” fight and fight and fight again to save the 
Party we love ” and secure a reversal of the 
Scarliorough decision He succeeded in this at 
the Conference in the following year. 


The Defence Blues. — Tlic public got some notion 
of the tremendous cost of modern weapons, which 
are coiistantlv being scrapped before full develop- 
ment. when in April 1960 the Government 
annouiiceil that they were abandoning IJlae 
Streak (an intermediate range ballistic missile) 
which cost over £100 million for preliminary 
development and compensation for cancellation 
Blue Streak was usable only from a fixed launching 
pad and it became clear that, by the time It lie- 
came operational, it would be totally obsolete 
But this was only one of many cancellations. 
Blue Water, another weapon, was cancelled — ex- 
penditure £25 million Blue Steel, a powered 
bomb designed to help British V-bonibers to 
penetrate Itussian defences, came to the fore m 
1962, intended to be replaced m 1964 or 1065 by 
the American Skyboli It was therefore literally 
a bolt from the blue when the Americans 

announced in December 19C2 that they had 

decided to discontlmie further development of 
Skybolt The British Government, therefore, 

decided to replace the airborne Skybolts by the 
seaborne Polaris missiles. Intended to be installed 
in British submarines The switch Involves 
seilous technical, financial, and political problems 
The British Polaris submarines are expected to 
become opeiational by 1970 and ultimately 

merged in a NATO multilateral nuclear force. 


Is the Spread of Nuclear Weapons InevltableP — 
The layman is naturally prone to suppose that the 
use of nuclear weapons must spread as surely as 
the circles ripple outwards from a stone falluig 
in water But we are told by experts that this Is 
not so The motives and the circumstances of 
countries are mixed Both Canada and India 
have deplored a domestic nuclear policy, although 
India’s views may be changed by the conflict wltli 
China (China's indication that she will obtain 
nuclear power Independently has been expressed 
in very ambiguous terms. Sweden hesitates to 
complicate the delicate position between her 
neighbours Finland and Russia Israel shrinks 
from the prospect of a Middle East full of nuclear 
weapons Belgium and Italy have both agreed 
to the supply to them of fuel for atomic power 
stations being safeguarded against use for military 
purposes .Japan’s nuclear supplies are strictly 
controlled by International bodies Both the 
Soviet and the United States governments em- 
bodied in their disarmament proposals of 1961 a 
proposal not to relinquish control of nuclear 
weapons to any nation not owning them or give 
them any information or material to make them 
Furthermore the cost of creating a nuclear weapon 
force IS rising 


Is the Spread of Nuclear Weapons likolyP — 
Nevertheless the layman will remain apprehensive 
and it would surprise very few people to hear anv 
day that a fresh Power had acquired nuclear 
weapons There is. for example, a growing de- 
mand for these weapons in Western CSermany and 
General de Gaulle has not left much doubt about 
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hJfl ambitions for France. The complexities and 
the chances are discussed in a study written by 
Leonard Beaton and John Maddox (the defence 
and the science correspondents of The Guardian), 
The Spretid of Nuclear IVeapous (Chatto & 
Windus). 


Disarmament. — This word has been familiar to 
everyone for years but it is not possible, by the 
readinK of newspaper reports, to follow what is 
really happening on this subject. Mr. Phllij) 
Noel-Baker who. in 1958, wrote the classic; book 
T/ic Arms Race goes further and says. " It is 
virtually Impossible for those conc-erned with 
public affairs and for commentators and the press, 
to follow what has been done ” Yet the subject 
is one of vital miportancc to every citizen. Mr 
Philip Noel-Baker has campaigned for world 
disarmament for thirty ye<vrs and there can be 
few men living with a wider experience of this 
aspect of international affairs Though the prob- 
lems of disarmament are highly complex and have, 
moreover, become obscured, Mr Noel-Baker shows 
that the ciifficulties are not insui mountable Re- 
counting the past he wrote 

“ Two events of overriding importance 
stand out from the history of the United 
Nations work on disarmament since 1052. 
the Russian acceptance of a great part of the 
West’s proposals on 10 May 1955. and the 
United States suspension of those proposals 
four months after Russia had accepted them 
— a suspension for which the United States 
received the very reluctant, but in the end 
complete, support of Britain, France and 
('an ad a ” 

An explanation of the proposals which, at the tune 
of writing, hold the field will be found on In Paitll. 
We may permit ourselves two generalisations 
One IS Noel -Baker’s view that the threat of 
annihilation does not cease with the banning of 
nuclear weapons The other conies from Way- 
land Young (Lord Kennet) who interprets for the 
ordinary man the intricacies of dLsarmainent in 
the skilful way Ritchie (balder explains scientific 
matters “ It is reasonable to hope that disanna- 
inent should generate its own momentum once it 
starts, and that the difticultieh of starting will 
prove to have been greater than those of con- 
tinuing.” One can only reflect that a world con- 
taining three major nuclear Rowers would be Ic.ss 
stable than the present woild containing two such 
major Rowers, and disarmament even harder to 
achieve 


Pugwash — the Scientists ol the World Confer. — 
The Pugwash movement, which dates from 1957. 
is a spontaneous movement in which scientists 
from many nations periodically meet, without 
direct government control, representing nobo<ly 
and solely as individuals to consuler the r61e of the 
scientist in contemporary life and to dihcuas how 
science can be devoted to constructive purposes 
and not destructive ones By the nature of their 
work scientists especially are capable of transcend- 
ing national barriers and forming, as it were, an 
international community. It took its immediate 
origin from a declaration in July 1955 by Bertrand 
Russell, signed by Alliert Einstein and nine other 
scientists, among whom were seven Nobel Prize 
Winners. “ We have to learn to ask ourselves, 
not what steps can be taken to give military 
victory to whatever group we prefer for there are 
no longer such steps . . . but what steps can lie 
taken to prevent a military contest of which the 
issue must lie disastrous to all parties? . . Shall 
we cho<ise death because we cannot forget our 
Quarrels’ . . We urge the governments of the 

world to realise, and to acknowledge publicly, 
that their purposes cannot be furthered by a 
world war. . . .” Why Pugwash? Because the 
first conference took place at the little Canadian 
town of that name in 1957. Pugwash was the 
native place of the American Industrialist, Cyrus 
Eaton, who having heard the Russell -Einstein 
appeal, from which we have quoted above, 
financed the first conference and a great part of 
subsequent ones. A careful attempt is made to 
see that scientists of widely divergent political 
views are invited. A " broad spectrum ” of 


general outlook is central to the whole purpose. 
Among British participants have been Lord 
Boyd Orr, Dame Kathleen Lonsdale. Earl 
Russell, Sir Ben I^kspeiser, Sir George Tliomson, 
and Professor J Rotblat. If an agreement to ban 
test explosions is reached it will have been made 
possible by the mutual understanding and com- 
mon objective approach by scientists of different 
coimtnes. upon whose agreed data negotiations 
have been based 


What War Would Mean. — The longest public 
statement from the J’ugwash scientists came after 
their conference in Austria in 1958 and im known 
as the Vienna declaration 'fhey said that if. in 
a future war, a substantial proportion of the 
nuclear weapons already manufactured were 
delivered against urban targets, most centres ot 
civilisation m the lielligerent countries would Iw 
destroyetl and most of their populations killed. 
This would be tiue whether the bombs used 
derived most of their power irom i'usion leactioas 
(so-called ” clean ” bombs) or principally from 
fission reactions (so-called “ dirty ” bombs) 
Radioactive fall-out would spread, m varying 
intensity, over the rest of the earth’s surface and 
many millions of people would die, m non- 
belligerent as well as lielhgcrent covmtnes, by the 
acuteeffects of radiation I'herc would be. further, 
substantial long-term radiation damage, to human 
and other organisms everywhere, from leukaemia, 
bone cancer, and shortenmg of the lifespan, and 
from genetic damage affecting the hereditary 
traits transmitted to the progeny 7i)ven a 
"restricted ” war supposing it could be maintained 
in a restricted w'ay. which is unlikely, would cause 
widespread destruttion. 


The Hazards of Bomb Tests.— 'llie Pugwash 
scientists reteired to the extensive investigation 
by the United Nations scientific committees on the 
effects of atomic radiation In this case too 
scientists from manv different countries have been 
able to arrive at a unanimous agreement I’hey 
concluded that the bomb tests produce a definite 
hazard and that they will claim a significant num- 
ber of victims in present and following generations 
'I'urnmg to the incidence of leukaemia and bone- 
c;ancei due to the radioactivity from testexidosions 
the committee thought the tests may add signifi- 
cantly to the incidence of these duseases This 
particular conclusion depended on the assumption 
that these effects can be produced even by the 
smallest amount of radiation, 'rhis as.sumption 
was not shareti by all the authorities in the field 
Pending further study the Pugwash scientists 
said the uncertainty called for a prudent accep- 
tance of the most pessimistic assumption .\11 
unnecessary exposure to radiation is undeHirablc 
In a war of course the biological damage would be 
incomparably larger than from tests, and we 
come back to the central position that the mi- 
iiiediate problem is tlie elimination of war 


International Co-operation in Science. -After 
ye.ars of concern with ways of preventing the 
misuse of science m the wholesale destruction ot 
mankind, the Pugwash scieiitrsts — 41 ot them 
from twelve different countries — turned in 1961 
to constructive international co-operation m 
science, because this is a wav to create trust be- 
tween nations and science offers the means for 
giving all men on earth a satisfactory and worth- 
while life They planned co-operation in six 
spheres: in earth sciences. In space research, m 
the life sciences, in the physical sciences, m 
assistance to developing nations and in exchange 
of scientists and scientific infoimation 


The Earth Sciences. — As the work of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (1957-8) dcmonstiated, 
the earth sciences present an especially fruitful 
field for International collaboration. No one 
country is likely to provide sufficient funds to 
conduct, on its own, the world-wide investigations 
which are required They proposed a survey of 
the entire ocean — the ocean bed, the wateis of the 
ocean, and the major biological provlnc‘es of the 
ocean and fertility of the waters. At present 
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man gets only about one per cent of his food from 
the sea. The aim of international co-operation 
IS to raise the ttshing industry from a hunting to 
an agricultural technique. The annual crop of 
hsh could be multiplied easily by five and it is 
quite likely that the oceans can produce ten times 
more food than at present by an expansion of our 
knowledge of marine biology They proposed, 
lurther, the drilling of the earth’s suiface to the 
mantle (see Mohole, L79). All this is only a pait 
ul the pioposals in this held 


Ck)-operation In Space Research. — The scientists 
realise that complete co-operation in this field, as 
in some others, will become possible only when the 
arms race is ended and national tensions are re- 
duced But certain advances and certain studies 
can be made now Among these is the study of 
how to prevent the biological and radioactive 
contamination ot extra-terrestrial bodies, co- 
operation on the instrumental study of the moon, 
and how to create intei national world -wide 
systems of communication bv satellite 


Co-operation in the Life Sciences.— Among tlic 
many fields ot biology those which relate especially 
to human welfare arc well suited for combined 
tlfort. The scientists called for a considerable 
extension of the work ot the United Nations on 
international agricultuial training programmes 
We have already referred to the tenfokl increase 
which wouhi be i)ossible in our sujiplv of food 
from the sea if we knew more abtiut marine 
biology. We need international co-operation (and 
finance) for ailvances in regard to earu'cr, c.irdio- 
vascular disease, immunology, inlectious diseases, 
mental health, problems of aging, nutrition, 
human genetics and others There are many 
other urgent needs m tlie health sciences and tiie 
co-ordination of programmes and administration 
in a world centre of medical research need to be 
entrusted to the World Health Organisation 
(W'UO) of the United Nations whose funds should 
be at least trebled Turning to man’s environ- 
ment and his modification of it we meet the prob- 
lem ot pollution ot air and water by our nidnstruil 
activities and by radioactive substances, and we 
need to learn bow to preserve our plants and 
animals The developments in biology in the 
next century, it has been said, will be as explosive 
as the growth of the physical sciences In our own. 
and they offer new opportunities tor countries to 
co-operate 


Co-operation in the Physical Sciences. — Jn many 
respects modern physical science has become very 
big and expensive and the world needs large-scale 
electronic computers and all the very costly ap- 
paratus for high-energy physics, controlled 
iliermonuclear research and the studv of very 
lieavy elements The Pugwash scientists urged 
ihc* eieatioii of intercontinental scientific labora- 
tories served by an Intereontinental computing 
centre “ It is our belief,” they declared. “ that 
the astute location of such a striking epitome of 
science — the most characteristic theme of our 
c'lvilisation — could have extraordinarily great 
significance In improving the tone of the present 
political situation ” 


Bertrand Russell. — ” The initiative for organ- 
sing the first international conference of scientists 
and the credit for starting tlie Pugwash movement 
goes to one man. Bertrand Russell ” Tliese arc 
the words of Professor J. Rotblat. the Secretary- 
<Ieneral of the Pugwash Continuing Committee 
in YwsHisiorvof the Pimvash Conferences (Dawsons 
of Pall Mall. London. 1062) In a speech In the 
Lords on 28 November 1945. a few months after 
the Hiroshima bomb, Earl Russell not only fore- 
cast the tremendous destructive power of the 
H-bomb and the resulting threat to civilisation 
but suggested that a meeting between Western 
and Soviet scientists might provide the best entry 
towards co-operation and international control 
In 1064 the menace of nuclear weapons became as 
great as Russell had predicted. He then broad- 
robt on the British radio a talk called “ Man's 
Peril ’* which made a tremendous impact on public 
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opinion Embodying his views in a manifesto 
he first approached Albert Einstein who signed 
it two days before his death The other signa- 
tories were mostly Nobel Prize Winners, mainly 
in physics, this being the subject most directly 
involved. This manifesto was the starting point 
of the present world-wide movement vdiich has 
had such a profound influence. Earl Russell is a 
supreme example of a distinguished scholar — 
philosopher, mathematician, and Nobel Prize 
Winner for Literature — who has devoted himselt 
to a public political issue which he regards as of 
niomeiitous importance Russell continues his 
devotion despite the fact that he is over ninety. 
(I'ears CydoiKiedia paid its tribute to Bertrand 
Russell by awarding him tlieir annual troT>hy ui 
1955 for his efforts in the cause of world peace— 
the outstanding achievement of that year ) 


The Two Cultures. — Much discussion was 
aroused in 1959 and has gone on ever since, by^ a 
book with this title by Sir V P. Snow Most of 
tlie salient points ot the book have been taken np 
in th<» discussions, shll continuing, on the condi- 
tion ot Britain and the kind of world Into whitdi 
w’e are going In view of this It is w'orth while 
recapitulating these themes (The full title of the 
book IS The Tiro Cultures and the Scientific 
Itn'oliition and it is the text of the Rede Lecture 
given at Cambridge. 1959. and published by the 
Cambridge University Press ) Snow, wdio is both 
a scientist and a novelist, asserted that the intel- 
lectual life of the whole of Western society Is in- 
creasingly becoming split into two groups — (he 
scientists and the literary intellectuals The 
grour»s did not understand each other, their 
attitudes w'ere different, they had distorted 
images of each other, and in consequence there 
was dislike and hostility This polarity ot feeling 
and thought was sheer loss to the communiLv, and 
therelore deserves analysis and remedy 


The Scientist and the Non-sclentist. — The 
scientistH, who have the future in their bones, 
said Snow, think the literal y intellcictuals are 
lacking m foresight and are unconcerned with their 
fellow men. while the latter think the scientists 
are optimistic in a shallow way and unconcerned 
with man’s individual spiritual condition ’l^hese 
are m great part tragic misunderstandings which, 
so far from becoming resolved, cause a separation 
between scientist and non-scientlst which is much 
less brulgeablo among the young now than it was 
thirty years ago 'J'his divi-lon, prevalent all 
over the Western world, is shan^est in England 
because of our fanatical belief m educational 
specialisation and because we let our social foniis 
harden, whereas in other countries they are less 
rigid The consequences are momentous The 
attitiKle of the scientist is not understood, and 
from that stage there is likely to grow an antl- 
scientific flavour in the outlook of those with a 
traditional culture This affects our education 
and tlic whole of our national life. W’c fail to 
understand the scientific revolution going ou 
around us 


Science as Key to the Future. — We have failed 
to learn from the scientists what are the crucial 
problems of the future, chief among which are the 
division of the world into rich countries and poor 
ones, and the rapid growth — the explosion as it 
is called — of population And since we insuffl- 
cientlv understand what these problems are we 
do not prepare for them Snow said that, 
roughly, if we compare like with like and put 
scientists and engineers together we are training 
at a professional level per head of the population 
one Englishman to every one and a half Americana 
and to every two and a half Russians Someone, 
he comments crisply, is wrong He thinks, how- 
ever. that the Russians have judged pretty near 
right what kind and number of educated men and 
women a country needs to come out top in the 
scientific revolution In this country we need a 
much larger supply of flrst-clasa professionals for 
supporting research, design, and development 
We need, further, a large fund of men able to do 
the secondary technical jobs. AH this hinges of 
course upon the politicians, administrators and 
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the entire community having a sense of what the 
scientists are talking about. 


4 . CHANGES AND ISSUES 

What has the Enfranchisement of Women 
achieved? — Fifty years ago Votes for Women had 
been advocated as a panacea which would solve 
our evils. In 1010 the Sex Disqualification 
Hcmoval Act, 1010, had provided that neither sex 
nor marriage shouki be a bar to the exercise ot any 
public function or the carrying out of any pro- 
fession How have things worked out? In 1062 
there were only 25 women members in the Com- 
mons. and there had been only three Cabinet 
Ministers, two of whom had been Ministers of 
Education No woman until 1062 was made a 
judge There were only 161 women barristers 
against 3,084 men in the 1951 census: and only 
five are Q C a although there are a large number 
of women J.P s. Tliere is a steady increase, after 
a long struggle, of women doctors, but few women 
.secure the highest posts Relatively there arc 
very few women profe8.sors at Oxford and ('am- 
brkige. In the Civil Service there are two women 
I^erinancnt Secretaries and alxiut 0 per cent women 
in the administrative grade Since Labour took 
control of the London County Council m 19:14 there 
have been five women chairmen- but outside 
Ijondon the position is very diiferent. there being 
only three women county council chairmen m 1961. 
In local government service women are only 
rarely found above low or middling positions 
The words of the Sex Di8<iuallflcatloii Removal 
Act. 1919, could not be bolder or more com- 
mendable: in practice they may mean nothing or 
very little. ” Women's rights,*’ wrote Queen 
Victoria, " Is a subject which makes the Queen so 
furious that she cannot contain herself ” She 
might have taken the subject more calmly had she 
foreseen that, even after the battle of principle 
had been won, men would embark upon another 
campaign — the battle of practice There is still 
therefore a long way to go before women enjoy full 
social and economic equality with men, society 
still does not accept women on equal terms with 
men. 


Women’s Claim to Equal Pay. -After con- 
siderable procrastination women secured equal 
pay In the Civil Service, in teaching and in the 
administrative staff in local government and the 
nationalised industries But the British Clovern- 
ment still does not implement the International 
Labour Office' Convention on Equal Pay. Only 
one woman In a hundred in industry, as against 
50 men. takes home more than £14 a week The 
average wage of a woman in industry in Britain is 
about half that of a man the llgiires arc about £7 
a week compared with £15 'ilie tradition of 
paying leas for a job because a woman does It is 
not only still alive but is Ijemg extended into new 
fields like precision jobs m electronics 


The Domestic Revolution. — It is since the last 
war that the greatest changes have come which 
have benefited women These have been in the 
home The fusty, dusty paraphernalia have 
disappeared. Labour-saving equipment has 
transformed life New fabrics, easily washed and 
ironed, if ironing is needed, sensible and simpler 
clothing : detergents and other cleaning materials . 
frozen foods and refi igerators — all these have 
helped to banish drudgery from the home Men 
have entered the kitchen — as designers of modern 
Installations and also to help the wife, which is 
now as honourable a task as gardening or house- 
hold repairs Confiding to a fellow peer as they 
deiicended the grand staircase of the Athenaeiun 
an earl, was overheard to say “It’s not the 
washing up I mind so much — it’s making the 
beds ” Geoffrey Gorer, the sociologist, finds that 
an upper- or middle-class wife gets far more con- 
sideration and lihyslcal help from her husband 
than does a women of the working class (whose 
husband would complain that he is being un- 
manned. turned into a cissy) This social 
change has therefore still some way to go. The 
ftiU effect of this domestic revolution can be seen 


if one recalls that in Britain a hundred years ago 
there were one million domestic servants out of a 
total population of thirty million Notwithstand- 
ing the abundance of cheap domestic servants the 
general position of women was bad: today, not- 
withstanding the absence of domestic assistance, 
women have much richer opportunities for 
creating a good life for their families and them- 
selves Perhaps the most important factor in the 
emancipation of women has been not the vote or 
the advance of laiiour-saving devices but the 
spread of birth control This has changed life 
for countless women and their families, although 
It is still true that the poorest families (and the 
poorest countries) have most children 


Earlier Marriages. — An important change in tiie 
'sixties is that there are more boys reaciiing 
adulthood than girls so that the chances of 
marriage for women will much improve Another 
change is that girls are attaining physical puiierty 
earlier. I’rofessor Carstairs In the 1902 Reith 
Lectures said that a hundred years ago it was at 
17 and now it Is thirteen and a half In keeping 
with this physiological change, the mean age of 
marriage has declined during the present century 
A corollary of this is that women complete their 
childbearing at an earlier age and, thanks to better 
physical standards, are then tree for activitie.s 
and work outside the home With their earnings 
women can contribute to securing benefits for tlie 
home and family: and all this offers a basis tor a 
more reciprocal paitiiership and coiiipamonslnp 
between parents 


Racial and Religious Groups. — Disturbances m 
districts 111 England wliere there were coloured 
minorities were followed in 1962 by insidious 
attempts to sow hatred against .lewish groups It 
was pointed out that this fanning of piejudice was 
a form of social sli-kiiess which seemed to arise 
when men were suffering from fear of unemploy- 
ment especially if at the same tune, for whatever 
reason, there was a feeling of political cynicism 
But to disseminate racial hatred was not only a 
grave incitement to public disorder but was also 
a revival of the forces which had enabled Hitler 
to cause such ruin both before and by the fact of 
the Second World War Racial and religious 
hatred is repugnant to the sense of toleration and 
freedom so deeply inherent m English thought and 
tradition At this point we reach the dilemma 
that it is our belief in freedom which allows the 
freedom of speech and writing which covens 
activitie.s which we dislike Freedom of speech 
IS not freedom if we shrink from allowing argu- 
ments which wo think are bad 9'he point which 
emerges is how far ought the community to allow 
freedom of speech to those whose policy would 
deny it? At what point should Parliament limit 
freedom In order to maintain law and order 
which are clearly threatened by a doctrine ot 
hatred? See also Free Speech and Public Order, 
D36-0. 


The Restriction ol Immigration. — 'I’be Goinmon- 
wealth Immigrants Act, 1962, by applying re- 
strictions to Commonwealth citizens departs from 
the traditions of common citizenship and freedom 
of movement The timing of the Act, after a 
campaign against immigrants from the West 
Indies, Africa and Asia, was held by its critics to 
reflect the vlctoiy of prejudice over humamtv. 
especially since its application does not extend to 
the Irish, the largest smgle group of immigrants 
The Archbishop of Canterbury called the Bill 
deplorable.” when it was debated in the Lords, 
and said the conscience of the country will be 
aroused to “ a new determination to attack again 
the conditions which have led to the reversal of 
one of our country’s greatest traditions.” 


The Controversy about Capital Punishment. — 
So far back as 1930 a Select Committee appointed 
by the House of Commons had by a majority 
recommended that Parliament should abolish the 
death penalty for an experimental period of five 
years. But a Bill for that purpose was not Intro- 
duced until 1933 and got no further than a first 
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reiiduu?. Five years later the Commons carried a 
motion bv 114 votes to 89 providing for a live- 
year suspension but the Government refused to 
gi\e effect to the decision In 1948 during a 
debate on the Criminal Justice Bill the House 
again, ui a tree vote, declared itself in favoiu- of 
suspension for five years. But the Lords threw 
this particular clause out Next year the Govern- 
ment appointed a Royal CommisHion but it was 
jnovented from considering iil>ohtion itself and 
was authorised to consider only “ whether 
liability . . to suffer capital punishment for 

murder should be lunited or modified " Another 
lour years went by. 


The Royal Commission’s Views on the Death 
Sentence, 1953.— All the lecommendations which 
the ComiiiMHion made were designed to restrict the 
use of the death sentence Tliey were prevented 
as we have explained, by their terms of reference 
from offering a view on abolition itself But they 
went aw far as they possibly could “ There is no 
clear evidence m any of the figures we have 
examined.’’ they said, “ that the abolition of 
capital punishment has led to an increase in the 
homicide rate or that its rein trod net ion has led to 
a fall ” If the must important recommendations 
whicli they were making were to be rejected, the 
(\3Uimlssion concluded, then tlie issue is whether 
cJipital punishment should be retained or alxilished 
’fhe Government passed a Homicide Act. 1057, 
winch drew a distinction between capital and non- 
capital murders — an Act which lAdy Wootten 
has icccntly said is almost universally condemned 


Crime. — It is only recently that the attitude to 
Clime has moved into a new stage This might 
be termed the fourth stage. The first, in the ftist 
half of the lOth century was to treat the culprit 
so harshly that it would (so it was thought) deter 
others, this w'as the era when men were hanged 
for most trivial offences In the second stage 
some attempt was made to tit the punishment to 
the crime; and capital punishment was sometimes 
leplaccd by transportation In the early 20th 
century we began to think about the individual 
liimselt as well as the crime he committed, 
differentiated between habitual offenders and 
young offenders; abolished the treadmill . created 
tlie idea of the probationei and the probation 
service; and Introduced Children’s Courts, and 
preventive detention in Borstal institutions 
But it was not until the last war that we had 
icliiible statistics of crime to tell us whether it was 
on the increase and throw light on its incidence 
Increasing research which is now being undertaken 
brings our attitude to crime to a toiuth stage. 
One form of research is into possible ways of 
identifying in childliood. traits wlilch would lie 
likely, i( unadjusted, to lead to iiiciplcut crimi- 
iiahly 


Crime and Responsibility. — The hope for the 
Intiire lies in tlie promotion of the scientific study 
of the causes of crime and enabling those concerned 
uitli traming laws and administering them (o keep 
in touch with advancing knowledge Society also 
lias the duty of creating the conditions likely to 
favour the growth of a strong sense ot responsi- 
bility. We persist in keeping the retributive 
element in criminal law although wo do not know, 
and we cannot agree upon, what part punishment 
jilays in reform What part should retribution, 
deterrence and refonn play m a theory of piiiiish- 
meiit, since those three aspects clash and are 
often irreconcilable? Can prison life ever provide 
the conditions for real moral improvement? Has 
the idea of punishment been a success? Society 
needs protection but to carry through sound re- 
form requires a wisdom still to be attained. See 
iilio Crime In a Changing Society, D3&-4. 


Pilklngton on Television. — Acute controversy 
was aroused m 1902 when the report appeared of 
the Committee which the Government had set up 
two years earlier on broadcasting. The Com- 
mittee attempted to define the purposes of broad- 
casting, to assess the achievements of existing 
television services, to define how far these achieve- 


ments diverged from the purposes of bioad- 
casting and to attempt to isolate the causes of the 
divergencies The purposes of broadcasting arc 
defined in the B K C Charter and the Television 
Act but tlie Committee thought their be.st method 
was to examine the programmes themselves 
They had regard to tlie effects of television on the 
character of our society, saying that telei imoii 
does not, and cannot, merely reflect the inoial 
standards of society and that it must affect them 
either bv changing them or refonnmg them 
Broadc.aster8 had the obligation to respect the 
public’s right to choose from the widest possible 
range of subject matter and so to enlaige worth- 
while experience This iniglit be called “ giving 
;i lead ” but it i.s not the lead, they said, of the 
autocratic or arrogant On the examination of 
the evidence the Committee felt that the purposes 
of television were not being realised. What weie 
the main causes of dissatisfaction? 


Dissatisiactlon with Television. — Tlie main 
cAUses of disquiet were 

1 Too often television poi trays a world In 
which the inoial standaids normally accejited 
m society arc flouted or ignored 

2 'relevision often shows excessive vio- 
lence 

3 'There is a lack of balance The range 
of iirogrammes shown is not siilBcicntly wide, 
each of the subjects within this range is not 
effectively portrayed, and manv items are 
shown only at Inconvenient times 

4 'relevision is guilty of triviality, a word 
examined more closely in the next paragraph. 

Jn general, the Committee exonerated the B.B.C. 
fiuin any of the charges arising from this dis- 
satisfaction with television but on all four scores 
they impeached T T.V Commercial television, they 
sanl, falls well short of what a goo<l public service 
of broadcasting should be The Independent 
'Television Authority said the Committee, dis- 
counted the influence of the medium and thus 
rated the responsibility of the broadcaster lower 
“ 'riie Authority seems sometimes to assume that 
the criticism is levelled at light entertainment 
rather than at a lack of essential worth in pro- 
grammes of whatever kind ” 


What Is TrlvlalltyP — It is worth looking more 
closely at this term, used in the fourtli of the 
causes of dissatisfaction set out In the preceding 
paragraph 'Tins term seems applicable to so 
much besides television programmes that it may 
be useful to quote the Committee’s definition. 

** Triviality resides in the way the subject 
matter is approached and the manner in 
which It is presented In short, there ks 

no such thing as a trivial programme in the 
alistract One should add, though, that 
television has created some forms of pro- 
gramme which particularly lend themselves 
to triviality, which lend themselves to the 
exploitation of artificial situations or of 
* personalities ’ but have practically no 
subject matter or body of their own.” 

The choice with wliich the Committee was con- 
cerned was not. as the popular press was inclined 
to represent it, between one kind of programme 
and another, between light entertainment and 
serious broadcasting, but between good and bad 
programmes, whatever their kind. There is good 
and bad variety, and good and bad documentary 
What the Committee discussed, though this was 
often obscured in the public discussion of their 
views, was not the particular genre but tbc 
quality within each genre. 


The Pilklngton Proposals. — The Committee’s 
conclusion was that a major change of function 
was required in order (1) to vest the reality of 
power in I T A Itself. (2) to remove from pro- 
gramme planning and production the commercial 
iiicentive always to aim at maximum audiences 
and maximum advertising revenue: (3) to apply 
the incentive of profitability to the production of 
the best programmes: (4) to promote real com- 
petition in programme production between the 
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programme contractors; and (5) to promote 
competition In good broadcasting between the 
B.B C. and I.T.V. Therefore their major pro- 
posals were: 

1. The Independent Television Authority 
should plan the programmes. 

2 The Authority should sell advertismg 
time 

3 The programme companies should pro- 
duce and sell to the Authority programme 
Items for Inclusion in the programme planned 
by the Authority. 

4. The Authority, after making provision 
for reserves, to pay surplus revenue to the 
Exchequer. 

Thus, finding that the Authority's power to 
control the programme companies was “ illusory 
and negligible." they recommended vesting m 
I.T A the reality of power They proposed that 
the B.B C should be authorised to provide the 
next additional television service To this 
specific proposal the Ciovernineiit agreed and to 
their recommendations on a wide range of svib- 
jects But on the mam recommendation, the 
reorganisation of Independent Television, they 
postponed consideration. The Television Act 
expires in 1964 and. sooner or later, therefore. 
Pllkington must be faced. 


An Anatomy ol Britain. — What is the nature of 
the strange malaise in Britain's ruling circle-s’ 
It is easy to sense it but very ilifflcult to analyse 
In a iKiok Anatomy of liritatn by Anthony 
Sampson, published in 1962, the author olfers a 
good deal of description of the ruling classes thus 
preparing the way for diagnosis. Hls general 
theme Is that the traditional ruling classes, coming 
from the aristocracy, public schools and Oxbridge, 
continue to dominate and stultify government 
with their amateurishness, their cliques and their 
resistance to innovation, llulers of this old-stvle 
are out of touch with the new people and the new 
forces coming to the fore in science, education and 
industry. 


The Search for the Establishment. — Those who 
Joined hi the self-examination naturally tried to 
find out more precisely how the wheels went round 
What were the forces that set the whole complex 
country moving? Where did the power come 
from? Who took the real decisions? Who 
really counted? And were these people different 
from those who appeared to control the power? 
From this it wyi but a short step to the thought 
that, possibly, there were not secret sources of 
power so much as concealed sources Was there 
in England a group of people or sections of people 
who coiitrolleil the destinies of the English, some- 
what like the one hundred families who are said 
to rule France? This inquiry began to wann up 
about 1954 when the word " Establishment " 
came into use. The word has since been widely 
adopted but in various ways In its simple mean- 
ing it might be taken to mean the British constitu- 
tion and the institutions which surround and pro- 
tect the constitution It was extended to those 
who stood guard over these institutions — in the 
City, m the public schools, in the Church, in the 
BBC, and so on. 


Our Social Groups. — As we should expect, the 
close look at Itself which England has been taking 
Includes a good look at our social groups. The 
simplest pattern is that lietween " gentlemen ” 
and others, as if the country were an extended 
countv cricket ground with amateurs (" gentle- 
men ”) going in by one door and professional 
players (" others ") going in by another as was the 
case before 1963 when the distinction was swept 
aside. But we have long thought of at least 
three main classes — upper, middle and lower 
In a stimulating book by various writers called 
The Estabh/fhment published (by Anthony Blond) 
in 1959. Hugh Thomas describes eight English 
groups, which should not be listed in any ranking 
order. They are (1) the tenant and yeoman 
farmers: (2) the agricultural labourers: (3) the 
surviving members of landed aristocracy or 
gentry: ( 4 ) the Intellectuals (defined as those who 


have taken their education seriously and to be 
found in teaching, the professions, the Civil 
Service and the arts); (5) the petty bourgeoisie 
(small business men and shopkeepers), (6) the 
capitalists (industrial managers and financial 
administrators): (7) heavy industrial workers, 
the largest single group; and (8) the light in- 
dustrial workers manning modem-type machines, 
mainly in the South of England 


Lack of a Sense of National Unity.— The need 
for a common understanding as a basis for moving 
forward, was emphasised m a series of discussions 
broadcast by the B.B C. in 1962 under the title 
“ What is wrong with Britain’ ” Wliat was 
lacking, it was asserted, was a sense of a national 
pattern and this lack had many causes It was 
asserted that there was stagnation in many 
fields — not only in economic growth but in the 
public services, in industry, in the political 
parties, and even in sport. A sense of national 
unity was weakened by an educaitional and social 
system which divided the country mto classes 
Ten per cent or less of the people get one kind of 
education and the rest get other sorts of education, 
socially inferior if not otherwise necessarily 
inferior Tliis blocked conuminicatlon lietwecn 
sections and spread a profound feeling of Inlcri- 
ority and superiority inimical to a true under- 
standing of the diversity and virility of our 
society Further, our education turned away 
from a real concern with present social and tech- 
nical realities, and this led to a persistence of the 
attitude of mind which had a strong hostility to 
expertise and technocracy This attitude was 
seen as related to the paralysis of will, the reiusal 
to grapple with problems and find new solution.^ 


Stifling of Initiative. — (^ne of the views in Ihe 
B B (’ discussion was that a large mass of the 
population have their horizons pennanently 
lowered at the age of eleven Grammar schools 
largely follow the pattern of traditional education: 
and these allow a certain section ot the lower 
classes to be mobile The seventy per cent or so 
who go to secondary modern schools are given an 
education Intended to fit them tor what tliey are 
going to do. such as manual work Initiative, it 
is said, is stifled and certain kinds of talent, like 
craftsmanship, are overlooked The children 
from these schools are fitted to a subordinate rcile 
in society, and this ties in with the question of 
industrial relations where there is a lack of partici- 
pation on the shop floor Not only production 
but the general atmosphere of scx-iety are affected 
in ways easily Imagined, if a large section are 
made to feel that they are not fit for anything 
much better than a fairly lowly Industrial job and 
that they are not going to go much further 


The Wastage of Ability. — Professor Garstairs in 
the Keith Lectures of 1962 drew attention to the 
enormous fund of ability running to waste, stem- 
ming from the continuing inequality of educational 
opportunity In Britain today 75 per cent oi 
children finish their full-time education at the age 
of fifteen. For those who go on to sixth forms 
there is a further wastage — cruel to the student, 
damaging to the community — since only a small 
percentage can get into universities We need a 
nuiBsive expansion in higher education. 


A Key to the Pattern. — Each of us will have our 
own test by which we judge events The writer 
finds that he relies upon two criteria to help him 
when looking at the complex stream One relates 
to the point in the preceding paragraph — the 
wastage of abilitv — and can be framed in the 
following question How far Is a political act 
creative? Will it use potential ability and re- 
Bouices for more abundance and happiness? Will 
It generate goodwill and growth, human and 
material? Linked with this is the second question 
How far does a political act enlai-ge the scope ot 
co-operation, create a wider circle of harmony? 
Our alliances, our blocs, our regional pacts may be 
judged by whether they lead to a firm and wider 
harmony or partnership, which we must build or 
perish. 
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11. A CITIZEN’S GUIDE 

This part comprises an outline — with an explanation of some current problems — of local and central 
government, our Courts of Justice, the Bntisli Common wealth: the United Nations. AVesteni 
Kuropean organisations, the constitutional and political implications of the Common Market, anil 
some changes in Africa At the end is a list of voluntary societies of particular interest lO the citl7en. 


A GUIDE TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

What is LrfDcal Government? — I.ocal Govern- 
ment 18 concerned with the domestic duties of a 
community as distinct from national questions 
like defence or taxes which must be decided by 
Central Government. Beyond Central Govern- 
ment innumerable tasks remain for the elected 
Local Authorities. 


What Local Government Is there In a Village? — 
Three bodies share tlic l.ocal Government In a 
village- — ■ 

(1) A Parush Council of between five and 
fifteen members Is elected in all rural parishes 
where the population is over 300 A Parish 
Meeting is an assembly of all the Local 
Goveniment electors of the parish, and it 
meets every Marcii Where there are more 
than 200 electors they may set up a Parish 
Council, if there are moie tlian 300. they 
must do so Where there Is no Parisli Coiin- 
cil the Parish Meeting assembles twice a year 

(2) t>econd. there is the Rural J>islrirt 
Council taking m its area a group of adjacent 
parishes. 

(3) Third, there is the County Council 
The Parish Council deals with the purely 
local matters we have described The Rural 
Distiict Council takes the medium-sized 
problems like hoiusing and housing condi- 
tions and sanitary services The County 
Council takes the major services, like educa- 
tion. police, roads. 


The Local Government in a Small Town —Here 
Local Government is shared by two autiionties, 
the Urban District Council and the County 
Council, the major services going to the County 
authority. 


The Local Government in a Medium-sized 
Town— ilere, too. we find only two authorities, 
the Borough Council and the County Council 
'Fhe Borough Council is very similar to the Urban 
District Council mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. but the chairman of the Borough Council 
IS a Mayor Not all areas looked after by an 
Urban Di.stnct Council are small There are 
five with a population of over 100,000 On the 
other hand, not all are.is with a Borough Council 
are medium sized, many of them having less than 
.'i.OOO A town becomes a borough by obtain- 
ing a Royal Charter, and the borough becomes 
a corporate body with a Mayor, Ahlermen, and 
Burgesses (or Citizens) 


The Local Government in a Large-sized Town. — 
In the largest towns there is only one body The 
County Council plays no part, and the Local 
Authority is the County Borough Council Thus 
Leicester is a County Borough independent of the 
Leicestershire County Council Certain towns 
have retained their status because of their his- 
toric standing, examples being Oxford and 
Canterbury 


The Administrative County. — In England and 
Wales sixty-two administrative counties, covered 
by County Councils, have been created. The 
number exceeds the number of geographical 
counties because the division for Local Govern- 
ment purposes has been made on grounds of 
convenience 


Local Anthorltles in Scotland. — These consist of | 
County Councils. Burgh Councils, and District ' 


Councils The County Councils have powers an<l 
duties similar to those in England and AVules. 
Burgh Councils are of three kinds (Royal. Parlia- 
mentary. and Police Burghs) The Royal Burghs 
(holding rights directly from the Ciowii) and 
Parliamentary Burghs (created by the Reform 
Act. lftS2) correspond generally to County 
Boroughs 111 England and Wales, but they arc not 
entirely independent of the ( 'ouuty ( ’oiiricils The 
Police Burghs correspond general! v to the Urban 
Districts and Non-county Boroughs in England' 
Tiie town councils ot Burghs consist of Provost. 
Bailies, and Councillors, corresponding to the 
Mavor. Aldermen, and Councillors of English 
Councils The District Councils broadly corre- 
spond to English Rural District Councils Central 
control of Scottish Local Authorities is exercised 
by the Secretary of State tor Scotland, the 
Department ot Health for Scotland, the Scottish 
Education Department, and other Scottisli 
Departments, 


Local Authorities in Northern Ireland. — These 
comprise six Administrative ( ounties (Antrim. 
Armagh. Down. Fennanagh. lamdonderry. ami 
Tyrone), two County Boroughs (Belfast and 
Londonderry), and a iiuniber of Borough, Urban, 
and Rural Districts 


Who Run Local Government?— We have seen 
that, excluding the area of the London Count v 
Council, there are seven diiTerent types of loc.il 
authority . — 

Parish Meeting 
Parish Council. 

Rural District. 

Uiiiaii District, 

Borough 
County Borough 
County. 

Except for the first they consist of representa- 
tives elected by the citizens, who ultimately con- 
trol them The whole of the members of a 
Parish Council retire every third year But in 
Rural and Urban District Councils .and Borough 
Councils it is the normal practice for one-third of 
the councillors to retire each year and some 
continuity of experience is thus assured. 

Besides Councillora there is another group of 
members called Aldermen in Borough Councils. 
County Borough Councils, and County Councils 
They are elected, not by the public but by the 
Council itself, forming a fixed percentage of the 
total membership of the Council 


How does Local Government Get Its Powers? - 
A Local Authority may do only those things 
which it has been empowered to do by Act of 
Parliament There are three kinds of such Acts- 
General. Adoptive, and TiOcal Acts. A General 
Act may require a Local Authority to do some- 
thing. or it may permit it to do something if the 
authority so wishes Thus Parliament having 
decided that the minimum school-leaving age Is to 
be fifteen. Local Authorities must see that that 
rule is carried out • they cannot choose some other 
school-leaving age. Sometimes the Act Lays a 
duty on the public and requires the Local Author- 
ity to see that it is earned out. examples being the 
Shop Acts fixing hours of shopkeepers. 

An Adoptive Act is one which confers power to 
do something if the Local Authority wish to 
adopt the provisions of the Act, an example being 
the Public Libraries Act. 


Where does the Money come from? — The 
services provided by Local Authorities in England 
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and Wales will cost £1,041 million in 1963-4 and 
£1.093 million in 1964-5 and general grants by the 
Government will be £562 an<l £508 million, respec- 
tively, a year, and the main resources are rates 
and government grants It had been the practice 
for the larger part of the Government’s share to be 
paid in the form of spcciilc grants, most ot which 
are calculated on a percentage basis The 
Government in 1958 consolidated twelve of the 
percentage grants into a general or block grant. 


How does Central Government Supervise Local 
GovemmentP — Local Authorities, in providing 
eervlces (for example, a Police Force) required by 
Act of Parliament, are in effect carrying out local 
administration of a national service. Theiefore 
a Government Department is held responsible 
for seeing tliat the Local Authorities carry out 
their local duties As regards police, the depart- 
ment is the Home Office, for education, the 
Ministry of Education; for town and country 
planning, the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government. The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government has a general concern for Local 
Government as a whole. 

Further examples are the removal of responsi- 
bility for trunk roads from local highway authori- 
ties an<l the ownership of civil airfields Other 
services which have been transferred from l^ocal 
Authorities are gas, electricity, valuations for 
rating, and poor relief 


a whole and will consist of 100 councillors and up 
to 10 aldermen, 'i'he new boroughs and the 
Greater London area come into being as official 
territorial areas when the Bill becomes law, the 
new councils will come into existence as local 
authorities when they are elected m the spring ol 
1064, and from that date until I April 1965 the 
new authorities and the old will continue side bv 
side Thus the new councils will t;ike o\cr their 
full functions m April 1905 when the present 
authorities cease to exist 


Elections for the Greater London Council. — At 
the Hist election of the GLC cacii borougn will 
form a complete aiea returning two, three, (jr four 
Greatei London councilloi’s For later elections, 
however, each borough will be divided into elec- 
toral areas, eacli with a single member These 
electoral areas will coincide as far as possible with 
parliamentary constituencies, which are being 
leviewed by the Pailiamentary Boundary Com- 
mission to ensure that they do not span across 
different boroughs. 


The Special Position of Education in Greater 
London. — The arrangements for education 111 . irk 
an important departure from the (Government ’s 
original plan Whereas outside the present L('C 
area education will be a borougli function, educa- 
tion mside the LCC area wall tie the rcsponslbilitv 
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The New London Government. — The Govern- 
iiient’s plan foi' a new system of local government 
for Greater London was published m 1961 and 
their Local Government Bill for creating the new 
system was introduced in 1962 The Govern- 
ment’s proposals are based on the recommenda- 
tions made in 1960 by the Boyal Commission on 
Local (Government in (Greater London, the pro- 
posals as they flnally emerged containing two im- 
portant departures whlcli are noted below The 
new system will mvolve the abolition of the 
Ixindon (Guilty (GouucU and the Middlesex (’ounty 
Council and parts of Essex, Surrey. Kent, and 
Hertfordshire will have been incorporated m 
(Greater Ixindon. which will cover the whole of the 
continuously developed area within the green belt 
The system will come fully into effect on 1 April 
1065. 


The London Boroughs. — There will be 32 new 
London boroughs and the population ot each will 
be between 170.000 and 340.000 This is a 
departure from the original proposals of the Royal 
('ornniission which conceived smaller units of 
between 100,000 and 250,000 population 
Broadly speaking the new boroughs will be respon- 
sible for all the important personal services such as 
housing,' health, and welfare Each council will 
have a maximum of 60 directly elected councillors, 
plus aldermen up to one-sixth, making a maximum 
of 70. The councillors will also retire together 
every three years. 


The Greater London Council, a directly elected 
body, will carry out functions which need to be 
planned and administered over Greater London as 


of a special committee of tlie Greater London 
Council 'Liie (Greater London Council as such 
will not lie the responsible edimatiou autlioritv 
Instead those members elected from the central 
area alone will lorin the Inner l^ondon Fidiication 
Authority and from this an inner London Educa- 
tion (Committee will be set up in the nonual wav 
The ILEA will decide how much money is needed 
for education and call tor it from the Inner London 
boroughs 'The ILJ'GA will not onb consist of ttie 
GLC members for the Inner I.ondori area but also 
one representative appointed by each Inner 
Ijondon iioroiigh and representatives of teachers 
and churclieM will l>e co-opted in the usual waiy. 
Freedom of choice will be T)reHerved of schools and 
colleges not only within the Inner London aiea but 
in the (Greater London urea as a whole. Boundary 
divisions will not prevent a pupil or student from 
beuig admitted to a school or college in another 
area. 'The Minister of Education will review' these 
temporary arrangements in 1970 


The Powers of Boroughs. — Each borough wall be 
a housing authority although the Greater London 
Authority will become the " overspill ” authority. 
Loc.aI development plana will be drawn up by the 
boroughs (within the framework of the overall 
development plan of the GLC) and the boroughs 
will be responsible for dealhig with applications for 
planning permission. They will be wholly respon- 
sible for a wide range of personal health services 
and welfare services for the elderly, the sick and 
the handicapped, and children’s servicies. 


Highways and Traffic.— The GT^C will be the 
traffic authority for the whole of Greater London. 
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Thus " metropolitan roads ” will come under the 
GLC and the new boroughs will take the remaining 
roads except trunk roads whicli the Ministry ot 
Tninsport will continue to look after 


Other Functions. — The CJLC will be responsible 
lor tire and ambulance services, for refuse disposal 
and main sewerage and will take over the l.CC 
parka and open spaces, and places like the Festival 
Nall and Kenwood House 


The Local Government Act 1968 made the 
following provisions. — 

1. lleplaceinent by a general grant of a 
number of separate grants made for specific 
services. The largest to lie absorbed are 
those for education, health, fire, and child 
care 

2. Iterating of industry from 25 per cent of 
net annual value to 50 per cent. 

y. Creation of two Commissions, one for 
ICngland and one for Wales, to review the 
are^ of counties and county boroughs, and to 
consider claims for extensions and also claims 
by large non -county l>oroiigh.s or urban 
districts that they ought to lie county 
boroughs. (A population ot 1 00.000 will be 
regarded as establishing a presumption of 
adetinate size.) 

4 Selection of five big provincial conurba- 
tions (in England) for special review by the 
t'oiimilsslon. 

5. llevlews of dlstrict-s and parishes, outside 
these five areas, by county councils. 

6. Delegation of certain health, welfare, 
and education functions by county counclla 
to the larger district councils 


Reviews of Local Government Areas. — In the 
White Paper on the Areas and Status of Local 
Authorities the Government stated that there was 
“ no convincing case for radically reshaping the 
existing fonii of local government.” What was 
needed was overhaul and improvements to bring 
it up to date. 


County Borough.- -At present an essential 
qualification by a borough seeking promotion to 
county borough status is that the population of 
the borough must tie at least 75.000 The new 
Act raised that minimum qualification to 100,000 
with certain qualifications 


Special Review Area. — The five ” special re- 
view areas ” which imder the 1958 Act are each to 
\)e examined as a unit are- West Midlands, 
Mersevsidc, West Yorkshire. Tyneside, and South- 
East J>ancashire. 


The First Areas to be Reviewed.— The first areas 
to be reviewed, commencing in March 19.^9. were 
the East and West Midlands, and tins included the 
West Midlands Special Review Area By 1903 
the Conmiission had issued a Emal Rctiort on these 
three Midland areas and had issued Draft Reports 
for five areas- 

South West geiier.il area 
Yorkshire and N. Midlands general area 
N E general area 
Tyneside special area 

cst Yorkshire special are.a 

and Miev had under active consnlenition (!) the 
Lincolnshire and E Anglia general area, and (2) 
the area of the North West which includes two 
special areas (Mersevside and South East Lanca- 
shire) and the N W general area. 


OUTLINE OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

What la Democracy? — Democracy is a form of 
(^veniment in which the supreme powers of 
Government are vested in the whole body of 
citizens. It thus differs from an autocracy, in 
which these powers are vested in one person, from 
an oligarchy (powers vested in a few people), and 


from an aristocracy (powers vested in a privileged 
class). This country, the United States, the 
Scandinavian countries, and most ot the Domin- 
ions are among the examples of a democracy 
The classification of Governments into monarchy 
(a form of government with a King or Queen at 
the head) and republic (which has no King or 
Queen but a I^sident) cuts across the division of 
Governments into those which are democratic 
and those which are not. For example, the United 
States is a democracy, but not a monarchy. In 
this (Juule we try to explain how democracy 
works III Great Britain; the essential methods 
whereby the people control the Government: 
and the way Government itself works (including 
Parliament, the Civil Service, l^ocal Govermnent. 
and the .Iiidieiary) 


Essentials of Demociacy.- The fundamental 
way in which the mass of citizens control the 
Government is a combination of methods, namely 
univereal sufirage, the rule of the majority, and 
the right to oppose the Govermnent. Under the 
first of these three principles all citizens, male or 
feniale. over the age ot twenty-one have the right 
to elect their own member of Parliament and to 
vote in local elections Although we may some- 
times take univeisal suffrage for granted, it came 
only in 1928. and is the culmination of slow 
growth. Under the second principle the majority 
has the right to rule, subject to the safeguards we 
shall describe later and subject especially — and 
this Is the third principle — to the right of the 
minority to oppose This consideration is vital to 
a democracy and opposition is so essentially a part 
of the British Constitution that the liCader of the 
Opposition is paid a salary by the Goveniment. 
The idea of opposition entails the existence of 
parties, dealt with later. 


What Is the British Constitution? — The state- 
ment that our Constitution is an unwritten one 
means that there Is no single doemnent called a 
Constitution In this respect this country is 
unique. Democracy is preserved by the ordinary 
law, by the political organisation of the people, 
by custom, and by rights which depend upon the 
capacity of the people to preserve them 


Government of the People. — The supreme law- 
making body 18 Parliament (a word which origin- 
ally meant a talk). Parliament has grown from 
the original principle that in important matters 
such as making the laws the monarch ought not 
to act without counsel and coiiseiit, and it now 
consists of two Houses, the House of Lords, 
composed of lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
House of Commons representing the commoners. 


House ol Cemmons. — The principal share of 
parliamentary business is conducted in the 
Conmious Its basiness is divided into three 
branches: legislative, financial, and critical. 


Composition of the House of Commons. — Its 
members consist of 6,30 citizens of the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland, who receive a 
salary. Women are eligible for membership. 
Adult citizens of both sexes have the right to vote 
at general elections subject to certain qualifica- 
tions. The Speaker or chairman Is elected by a 
free vote of the House from among the members. 
As Speaker he presides over debates with Im- 
partiality and safeguards the rights of members. 
He IS the link between the House and the Crown. 
The life of a Parliament la limited to five years, 
although, on the advice of the Prime Minister, the 
Queen may dissolve Parliament and issue a pro- 
clamation calling for election of a new Parliament. 
Parliament is adjourned from day to day while lu 
session. At the end of the session It is pro- 
rogued. At the expiry of Its life it Is dissolved. 


Legislation. — Legislation is the work of making 
laws. The law of this country consists of common 
law. statute law, and equity. One may describe 
the common law as that based on custom and 
usage as declared and expounded by judges. 
Statute law is the law made by Parliament. 
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enshrined In Acts of Parliament or statutes of 
the realm. Parliament is thus concerned with 
the making of statute law. The classiflcation of 
law is explained in another part of this section and 
in the Section The Law o! England. 


How Laws are Made. — Any member of the 
House of Commons may present a Bill after giving 
formal notice, but the principal Bills are those 
introduced by the Government baaed upon its 
programme as outlined in the Queen’s Speech 
'I’he Bill has to pass three Readings before it is 
agreed by the Commons. The First Reading is 
a formality. The House gets down to discussion 
at the Second Reading, when general principles 
as distinct from details are discuased If these 
principles are approved, the Bill passes its Second 
Reading and is then referred to a Committee. 
This Committee is a Committee of the whole 
House, with the Chairman of Committees pre- 
siding in place of the Speaker (a proceeding 
adopted for the more Important Bills) or it may 
be a Committee composed of a lesser number of 
members divided between the parties on relative 
strength in the House Itself Finance Bills and 
other money Bills go to a committee of the whole 
House. In (Ximmittee the Bill is examined 
clause by clause. After the committee stage 
follows the report stage. The House (with the 
Speaker) considers the Bill as reported to It by the 
Committee and considers whether further changes 
should be made. Where the House reports to 
itself this stage is a (orinality. The final stage in 
the Commons is the Third Reading (when only 
verbal alterations are allowed) and the House con- 
siders the Bill as a whole and whether it should 
or should not become law The Bill, having 
passed through all its stages m the House of 
Commons, is sent to the Lords, who may reject 
or amend it. I’he Lords cannot require the 
Commons to agree to amendments , nor can they 
delay a Bill Indefinitely. They have no power in 
respect of money bills or bills dealing with the 
duration of Parliament , and since the passing of 
the Parliament Act, 1949, any other Bill which 
lias been passed by the House of Commons in two 
successive sessions may be presente<l for Royal 
Assent without the consent of the fiOrds, provided 
that a year has elapsed between the date of the 
Second Reading of the Bill in the Coinmons and 
the date on which it is lUially passed In that House 


Money Functions of the Commons. —We return 
to the Commons and its second function (and one 
of Its earliest in history) to provide the State with 
money. The Government cannot raise money 
by taxation (or in any other way) or spend 
money without the authority of Parliament, 
and this power of authority belongs exclusively 
to the Commons. The House can vote money 
only on the demand and on the responsibility of a 
minister of the Crown. 


Critical Functions of the Commons. — Parliament 
itself does not govern. The Queen’s ministers are 
responsible for government and parliamentary 
government means that Parliament ensures that 
those ministers represent and have the confidence 
of the party which possesses a majority in the 
House, and further, that it controls the action 
of ministers by questions and criticisms. Any 
member may propose a motion of condemnation 
of any member or department of the Government, 
and such a motion would become a vote of want 
of confidence if it wore made by the leader of the 
opposition 

The House of Lords is the oldest second chamber 
in the world and the most hereditary in its 
character. TTie Lord High Chancellor presides. 
The House of Lords has two sets of functions, 
legislative and J udicial. It is a party to legislation 
within the limits imposed by the Parliament 
Acts of 1911 and 1949. and these limits are ex- 
plained above Tliey are based on the Rmda- 
inental principle that the function of the Lords, 
which is a non- representative assembly, is not to 
thwart the will of the people, but to ensure that 
that will is precisely and reasonably interpreted. 
The Judicial functions of the House of Lords 
sprang from the fact that it is the highest Court 


of Appeal for the United Kingdom. Only the 
nine Law Lords and those peers who have held 
judicial appointments hear these appeals, which 
are presided over by the Lord Chancellor These 
decisions are final and liecome part of Common 
Law. Proposals for reform of the House of Lords 
are discussed in a later paragraph. 

The Queen. — We have seen that the C^lentral 
Government is vested In the High (Jourt of 
Parliament or The Queen In Parliament, consist- 
ing of the Queen and the two Houses. The 
Queen’s tenure of the Crown holds for life (unless 
she abdicates), it is hereditary, and it is held by 
statutory right The Queen is a constitutional 
monarch, she takes an oath at her (Joruiiation to 
lule according to the laws and customs of the 
people. She is the link binding the United King- 
dom with the independent countries of the 
Commonwealth (where she is represented by a resi- 
dent Governor- General). The Queen is the fount 
of honour and Justice In the realm. She is head 
of the Forces, which are governed by “ Queen’s 
Itegulations ” She Is also head of the Executive, 
that is all the work of the State is enacted In the 
name and under the authority of the Crown Her 
ascent is necessary before a Bill becomes an Act 
of Parliament. 


The Parties. — We have said that the right of a 
minority to oppose is an essential of democracy, 
and this idea means that political parties arc 
allowed to function The party system Implies a 
government party (which has the largest number 
of candidates) and an opposition known as Her 
Majesty’s Opposition (the leader of which re- 
ceives a salary) The party system emerged m 
the latter half of the seventeenth century as 
Parliament gained the right to be the law-making 
body The original division was between Tones 
and Whigs, the former representing broadly 
country interests and emerging from the Cavaliers 
and the latter broadly representing new interests 
and having their origin in the Roundheads. Thus 
of the three mam political parties todav, we may 
say that the Conservative Party’s line of growth 
IS from Cavalier to Tory, to Unionist and to 
Conservative, the Liljcral Party’s growth Is from 
Roundhead to Whig and now Liberal, while the 
Labour Party is the yoimgest of the three The 
(Conservative Party advocates private ownership 
of land and the means of life and is inclined to 
take a cautious attitude to reform. 'J'he Lilicral 
Party strongly advocates free trade and also sup- 
ports private enterprise, but initiates and supports 
reform The Labour Party distrusts exclusive re- 
liance upon private enterprise and looks to State 
action or nationalisation to bring about a better 
distribution of wealth. 


The Elxecutive. — We must now turn from law- 
making by Parliament to the carrying out of 
the law. The work of applying the law and 
securing obedience is called the executive work 
of the Government T'he Executive compriM's 
five bodies, the Queen, the Privy Council, the 
Cabinet, the Clovenmient Departments or De- 
partments of State and the Civil Service, The 
Queen as the Head of the State is the nomin.i! 
head of the executive 


The Cabinet was originally a committee of the 
Privy Council. It consists of the principal 
Mmisters of the Crown, and Is responsible for 
deciding the policy of the Government on all 
matters affecting the country, whether on foreign 
or home affairs It has also complete control of 
the Government Departments. It is thus the 
central link in the whole m.achine of government 
'The Cabinet is responsible for the individual 
actions of its members. This follows from the 
requirement that a Minister’s policy must be in 
agreement with Cabinet policy. Thus the Govern- 
ment have a common policy and act as one man. 
This is the meaning of the phrase " Ministerial 
responsibility.” 

The Prime Minister. — The olfice of Prime 
Minister, like the existence of the Cabinet, was not 
formally mentioned in law until recent times. He 
Is the link between Cabinet and Queen. It is he 
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who decides when to advise the Queen to dissolve 
Parliament. He is leader of the Government 
party in the House of Commons and gives a lead 
on policy A recent writer has pointed out how 
the Constitution has, after long evolution, divided 
the functions of leadership and vested them in 
two personages — a Prime Minister who la tem- 
l>orary and removable by the will of the electorate, 
and the Queen, who. by contrast, embodies the 
principle of continuity In recent years the office 
of Prime Minister has steadily increased in impor- 
tance. and the holder bears a growing lesemblance 
to t-he President of the United States 


The Government Departments. — 'fhe Depart- 
ments are divided into six groups, the Defence 
Services, the 'faxing Departments, the Social 
Services, the Post Office. Productive Depart- 
ments. and others 


Changes In the Scope of Government. — During 
tlie present century the field in which the Govern- 
ment operates has widened considerably. Filty 
years ago the Government was concerned mainly 
with the maintenance of order, external defence, 
and foreign relations. Now it is directly con- 
cerned in economic affairs, participating in 
industry and commerce, organising development 
and investment, and promoting scientific research 
A good deal of the State’s activities is conducted 
through public corporations The increasing 
impact of science has been reflected in the organi- 
sation and promotion of research by the Govern- 
ment 'I'he much wider sphere of (J()\ eminent 
activity has resulted in there being six tunes more 
non-lndiLstnal Civil Servants than in 1014. and 
three times more than in 1035. These figures 
exclude the Post Office 


Election Results from 1900 to 1969 have lieen: — 
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42 
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63 
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17 
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8 
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9 
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5 
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18 

1950 
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9 
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3 

1951 
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6 

295 

— 1 


1955 

345 

6 

277 

— 

2 

1959 

365 

0 

258 
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The Surrender o! Peerage : the Wedgwood Benn 
Case. — In 1902 proposals for the renunciation of 
peerages were made by a Parliamentary Joint 
Committee on House of Lords reform. This Com- 
mitt-ee was set up after a series of events involving 
Mr Anton V Wedgwood Beim, M P . who declined 
to Jiccept his seat m the House of Lords upon the 
death of his father. Viscount Stansgate. whose 
peerage he inherited but did not want As a peer 
he was no longer entitled to sit in the Commons 
and he was precluded from doing so although re- 
elected at the by -elect ion consequent upon the 
vacancy. Hm re-election to Parliament was de- 
clared by the Courts to be invalid and his 
opponent, wlio had been decisively defeated, took 
the seat The appointment of the Committee 
issued from tins senes of novel and anomalous 
eituts. ami they made a number of proposals. 

The Proposals on Lords Relorm. — The Com- 
mittee proposed that" — 

ia) a person who may succeed to a jieeiage 
should be enabled to surrender his pcei age , 

(b) this should apply to those who may have 
succeeded to a peerage before the time th.Tt 
any change in the law becomes operative, 

(f) peerages may be surrendered for life 
only, leaving to the next heir the decision 
whether to surrender the peerage in his turn. 

Ul) a peer who surrenders his peerage should 
l)e enabled to vote at parliamentary elections 
and be eligible for election to the House of 
Coimnons 

Tlicse were the main Items in a series of detailed 
proposals which also rcconunendecl that — 

(1) a peer who had surrendered lies peerage 
could, if the public interest so required, be 
appointed a Life Peer under the Lite Peeiages 
Act, 1958. 

(2) no furtlier peerages m Scotland be 
created and all peers of Scotland be admitted 
to the House of Lords on the same terms as 
peers of England, Great Britain, and the 
U K . 

(3) peers of Ireland should be eligible for 
election to the I Commons , 

(4) peeresses in their own right should be 
admitted to the House of liOrds 


The Eflect of the Proposed Reforms would lie to 
remove an anachronism — the exclusion from 
Commons candidature of someone who wants to 
lie politically active The main busiuesb of Parlia- 
ment IS carried out In the (’ommons not the I words 
At present members of the Lonls are excluded from 
reaching the highest offices, and it la clearh m- 
eciuitahle that, by chance of birth, a man should 
lie excluded from liecommg l*rune Minister, or. 
on the other hand, given automatically a specially 
privileged place in Parliament We shall have to 
wait tor the latter, more extensive reform, but if 
the proposals for the surrender of peerage arc 
adopted it must brmg nearer the day of more 
luiulamental relorm of the Lords That body is 
very far Indeed from bemg representatix c of the 
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The Life Peerages Act, 1968 was the first attempt 
to fulfil the promise of reform contamed in 
the preamble of the Parliament Act. 1911 The 
Act provided for the creation of life peers and the 
introduction of women into the Lords. The first 
list of life peers in July 1958 comprised four 
^onesses — the first women members of the 
House of Lords — and ten barons. 


educated and progressive elements In the com- 
munity. 

The Ordinary Man faces the Official: the 
Ombudsman. — When the ordinary person is in- 
jured by unsound administration lie has redress 
but this is limited. Sometimes there is a tribunal 
to which he can appeal — for example appeals on 
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pensions, national assistance, planning; inquiries, 
fanning subsidies; and since 1950 there has been 
a Council on Tribunals to watch these tribunals 
Or the injured person may be able to get his 
Member of Parliament to take up his case and 
perhaps aak a question in Parliament. But a 
question naturally tends to make a Minister defend 
his department rigidly; and a question cannot, 
in any event, deal adequately with a complex 
case. Sometimes the press can help to secure 
remedy of an injustice. The idea of a commis- 
sioner to mvestlgate complaints has been dis- 
cussed in recent years in this country The idea 
originated in Sweden where there has been an 
Ombudsman, as he is called, for more than 150 
years. Denmark has had one for seven years and 
Norway appointed one in 1061 New Zealand is 
taking steps to appoint a Parliamentary Com- 
missioner ot Investigations. 


Report bv “ Justice ” on the Ombudsman. — In 
1961 the all-party organisation of lawyers called 
" Justice ” issued their report on how an Ornbuds- 
inan could be instituted in Britain {2'he Citizen 
and the Admim'iirati<m published by Stevens & 
Sons, 10s 6r/ ) It recommends the creation of a 
permanent Office of Parliamentary (’ommissioner. 
with the same status as the Comptroller and 
Auditor General. His duty would be to receive 
and investigate complaints of maladministration 
against Government Departments. He would be 
appointed for life and would be answerable only 
to Parliament He would have access to files and 
would report his findings to a Select Committee of 
I^arliament Like the reports of the Auditor 
General any criticisms would be confined to the 
department and would not mention civil servants 
by name 


LAW AND THE COURTS. 

’ The subject of English law and its sources (com- 
prising Coriunon Law. Case Law, Equity, and 
Statute Law) is dealt with in the Section The Law 
of England. 

The System of English Courts. 

1. Criminal Courts. — I. Cmrts of Petty Seisions 
— At the bottom of the ladder are the ('ourts of 
Petty Sessions, which can try minor offences 
punishable either by fine or Imprisonment, with 
a maximum of six months’ imprisonment for one 
offence and twelve months for two or more 
These courts are presided over by not fewer than 
two local Magistrates, called Justices of the Peace, 
whose office is* honorary, and who are appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor on the recommendation 
of the Lord IJeutenant of the County. Some 
officials, e a.. Mayors during their term of office, 
are J.P.s ex officio Most .TPs are laymen, but 
all Petty-Sessional Courts are assisted bv a 
trained magistrate’s clerk, who is usually a 
solicitor. 

These courts also act as coiuts of preliminary 
inquiry to determine whether there Is a prima 
facie case ii.e . a case that requires to be answered) 
against an accused which will require his being 
"Indicted” for trial by jury. This they do by 
taking depositions from witnesses. If they de- 
cide that there Is no vnma facie case, the accused 
is discharged, if that there is such a case, he is 
committed for trial either to the Quarter Sessions 
or the Assizes. In many of the bigger towns a 
barrister known as a " Stipendiary Magistrate ’’ 
Is appointed to act as sole and permanent magis- 
trate. and in London there are a number of such 
magistrates known as Metropolitan Police 
Magistrates. 

2. Quarter Sessions. — These courts have a wide 
jurisdiction, but camiot try the most serious 
crimes, e.g., murder, treason, or bigamy. Trial is 
by jury. The courts are of two kinds. Those 
which sit for the coimty are presided over by 
magistrates for the couniy ; those for boroughs by 
experienced barristers known as " Recorders." 
Courts of Quarter Sessions also hear appeals from 
Petty Sessions 

3. Courts of Assize. — England and Wales are 
divided into a number of circuits of very ancient 
origin, each comprising a number of Assize towns. 
One or more Judges of the High Court go on each 


clrcmt at least three times a year. Their criminal 
jurisdiction is unhmited, and they also deal with 
such civil cases as can be conveniently dealt with 
locally rather than at the High Court of Justice 
m London. A great many divorce cases are thus 
disposed of. 

The Central Criminal Court, or Old Bailev. as 
It Is popularly known, is the seat of the Assizes 
for the City and County of London and certain 
parts of the home counties. Because of the im- 
mense population of this area, the Sessions are held 
once a month, and four courts are held at a time. 

4. 2'he Court of Criminal Appeal — -This court is 
situated in the Royal Courts of .Justice Building in 
liOndon and usually consists of two judges of the 
Queen’s Bench and the T.ord Chief Justice. 
Appeals from Quarter Sessions and the Assizes lie 
to this court, which has po\\eTs to (luash, reduce, 
or augment sentences on apr^eal 

5. House of Lords — An appeal from the Court 
of Criminal Appeal lies to the House of Lords 
with the permission oi the Court or of the House 
of Lords itself. 

The constitution of the House of Lords as a 
Judicial body is discussed on another page. 


n. The Civil Courts. — 1. The County Court . — 
There are about 5(d) Comity Courts in England 
and Wales which are grouped mto circuits (not 
the same as the Assize Circuits). A Coimty 
Court Judge visits each court at least once a 
month. Broadly speaking. hLs function is to try 
civil actions when the amount involved is not over 
£200. or in some cases £500 

2. Hwh Court of Justice. — The High Court of 
Justice is one of the two branches of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, the other being the Court 
of Appeal, described below. The High Court 
deals with all civil cases, except those dealt with 
by the County (’ourts or by the civil side of the 
Arizes. Since 1873 it has been divided into three 
divisions • — 

(1) the Queen’s Bench Division, which is 
principally concerned with Common Law 
cases (e v., defamation, breach of promise, 
damages for injuries, or breach of contract); 

(2) the Chancery Division, whose functions 
have already been outlined; and 

(8) the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division, whose title is self explanatory. 

3. The Court of Appeal. — Appeal lies as of right 
from decisions of the (Jounty Court and from the 
High Court of Justice to this court. Appeals are 
heard by courts consisting of three appeal judges, 
at the head of whom is the Master of the Rolls. 
The court can dismiss an appeal, allow it or make 
a fresh order as to damages or costs, or order a 
new trial. 

4. 'The House of Lords — Appeal lies from the 
Court of Appeal to the House of Lords, with the 
permission of the Court or of the House of Lords. 
Only the " Law Lords ’’ (or " Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary "), who are eminent lawyers and life 
peers, and certain other high judicial appointees 
assist when the House of Lords is constituted as 
a judicial body to hear either civil or criminal 
appeals They are presided over by the Lord 
Chancellor, who is the head of the English Judici- 
ary While other judges are appointed for life, 
his appointment is a political one. and he retains 
office only during the tenure of power of his party 
He IS, of course, always an eminent lawyer. 


Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. — ITiis 
is a committee of lawyers, drawn from the Privy 
Councillors, who hear appeals from decisions of 
colonial and ecclesiastical courts. 


Juvenile Courts. — -This is a special kind of 
Magistrates’ Court to deal with accused persons 
under the age of seventeen. The magistrates 
chosen are specially qualified for the work, and 
where possible a woman la appointed as one of 
the three Magistrates who constitute the Court. 
The Ckmrt is held in private away from the 
ordinary court room. The object of the Juvenile 
Court Is to introduce into the trial a plan to reform 
the offender by providing for the care and pro- 
tection which he may need, by removal from 
undesirable surroundings, and by subsequent edu- 
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cation or training. In these objectives tlie Court 
has the co-operation of social workers, including 
rrobatiou Ofllcers. 


Probationary Officers are attached to particular 
t'ourts, soinetiines a Magistrates' or a higher court 
.Sometimes an offender is not sentenced to pimish- 
ment. but is released “ on probation,” that is on 
the condition that he behaves well and follows 
ilireotions given by the Court or by a probation 
olllcer. Such an officer is a trained man (or 
woman) who advises, assists, and befriends people 
who have been committed to his care by a court of 
law. The probation officer, by his assessment of 
the social background of the offender, can advise 
the court upon the wisdom of putting the offender 
on probation The probation officer by his under- 
standing can so Ixjfriend an offender as to provide 
a basis tor his rehabilitation. He undertakes the 
"after c.are " of those released from prison or 
Borstal or approved schools, to which ju\ enilcs are 
sent. 


Legal Aid and Advice. — If you need help In prob- 
lems, iHspiitcs. or Court cases you should know 
about legal aid and advice The help of a lawyer 
of your own choice is within your meaus You 
(ail get legal advice on (luestions of English law 
from a solicitor, whatever your means, for £1 and 
if your means are small hu< li advice mav he had 
free or for ff.s fSd Yon can get legal aid. if your 
me^ins are small, to make or defend a claim where 
there is not yet any question of taking or defending 
proceedings ui a Court. You can also get legal 
aid for most ( 'ourt cases in (\nirta of England and 
Wal(‘.s. wliatever your nationality if your means 
are moderate (m certain eircimistances a person 
with an income a.s high as £30 a w'eck may qualify), 
cither free or for a contribution which vou can 
afford You should obtain the pamphlet Legal 
Aul and Advtce from one ot the Ixigal Aid Local 
Offices or liocal (Committees (of which there arc 
110) and their addresses can be a.scertaiiied from 
Citizens’ Advice 'Hureaux. Court Offices, local 
government offlees, or the telephone directory 
The No 1 OiOndoTi) l^egal Aid Area Oifli'C Is 20-37 
lied Lion Street, Loruloii, C 1 The principal 
address m Jricotland is Legal Aid Central Com- 
mittee, Law iSocietv of JScotland. 34 York riace, 
I'klinburgh 1 


OUTLINE ol the BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 

The Commonwealth is a free association of 
H((vereign. independent States — the United King- 
dom. Canada, Australia, New Zealand. India, 
I’akihtan, Oylon, Chana, Malaya. Nigeria. 
Cyprus. Sierra Jyeone, 'J’.inganyika, Uganda, and 
.Jamaica and 'I'rinidad .So vast and complex an 
association has not been easy to define with pre- 
(ision Eor a long time the term “ British 
lOnipire " was used, and the self-governing coun- 
tries (other than the United Kingdom) were called 
" Duiniiiions ” These terms have now given 
l>lat!e to “ Cominonwealth ” or “ (Commonwealth 
of Nations ” and " Members of the Common- 
wealth ” The last term describes the sovereign 
countries named in the opening of thi.s paragraph 
{See also K189 ) Other parts of the (joinmon- 
wealth. such as (Joloiiie^, while they may be 
described as “ Commonwealth countries ” are not 
Members of the Commonw'ealth. 


The Nature of the Commonwealth. — 'Hie CJom- 
monwealth Is not a federation, for there is no 
central government, defence force, or judiciary, 
and there are no rigid obligations or commitments 
Ixjtween them. Nor is it a contractual associa- 
tion as the United Nations is. Like the United 
Kmgdom itself the Commonwealth of Nations has 
no written constitution. But all its members 
have a broad conununity of interests, and they 
are bound together by a common sense of ideals 
and by a common interest in the maintenance of 
peace, freedom, and security. Although the 
(Commonwealth includes about a quarter of the 
total population of the world about three-quarters 
of the CCommonwealth's people live in India. The 
white population of the Commonwealth is only a 
small fraction of the whole. The diversity is 


further illustrated in religion, for the Common- 
wealth includes over 200 million Hindus. 100 
million Moslems, and 80 million C^hnstians. The 
same variety appears in climate and natural re- 
sources But in spite of diversities of ra(^, re- 
ligion, language, and tradition, members share a 
common political heritage which has given rise to a 
broadly common pattern of institutions. 

The Common Heritage. — All members Imve 
certain important constitutional features In com- 
mon. They are parliamentary democracies, their 
laws being made with the consent of a freelv 
elected parliament after discussion there. Hie 
government holds office because it has the support 
of a majority in that parliament. Ministers, 
who must be members of parliament, are collec- 
tively responsible for the actions of the executive 
and must answer in parliament for all govern- 
mental administration. 'These salient constitu 
tiunal features are simll.ar to those describe*! 
above in the Outline of Central Government, 
liowcr houses are elected by secret ballot on a 
ba.sis of adult suffrage, and they have the power 
ol the purse, since they alone can originate or 
amend financial legislation 

The Sovereign and the Commonwealth.— I’lie 
Queen’s legislative power m the parliaments of the 
Commonwealth is a fonnahty -.she reigns, thougli 
she doe.s not rule, but she provides the element of 
contmuity in the adnihiistration The Queen is, 
therefore. Queen of the United Kingdom, (’anada. 
Australia. New Zealand, ('tnloii, Nigeria, .Jamaica 
and Trinidad Ugand.i, and Sierra lyeone, and 
she is the symbol of their free association in the 
(Commonwealth India, Pakistan. (Jhana, Tan- 
ganyika, Oprus, and Malava do not owe allegiance 
to the Queen, but acijept her as the svmbol ot the 
free association ot the mcmlxr nations of tlic 
(Commonwealth and as sucli the Head of the Com- 
moimealth 'The t^iieen has. therefore, in the first 
group above, a relationship with the individuals 
comprising each country and also a relationship 
with the nation as a collective eiitltv In the case 
ot India, Pakistan, Ghana, 'I'anganvika. ('’ypriis. 
and Malaya, she has onlv tlie latter relatioiibhip. 
It was reported in 1062 that Nigeria would request 
BritelrTs co-operation in changing to a republican 
form of ( Jovernment. 

The Commonwealth in the World. — The Com- 
monwealth as a whole, including the dependent 
territories, covers roughly speaking a quarter of 
the world’s land surface and contains about a 
quarter of Its jiopulation The nations vary 
widely as has been explained, not only in size, 
background, geographical position, race, religion, 
language, hut also in composition of population, 
industrial growth, and world bnportance. It is 
natural, therefore, that the approach of the differ- 
ent countries to international questions should 
vary, and on particular occasions they have voted 
on opposite Bides in the United Nations. 

Status ot Member Nations. — The subordination 
of the Dominions, as they were then called, to 
the United Kingdom had ceased for all practical 
punioses many years before that fact was em- 
bodied hi the Statute of Westminster. 1931. 

The Right to Secede. — " The essence of the 
C’ommonwealth relation is that it is a free associa- 
tion of nations, with a common purpose, who 
belong together because they have decided of their 
own volition to give and to take their fair share 
in a world-wide partnership.” 'Chese words were 
used when the Burma Independence Bill 1947 was 
being discussed. In 1948 Eire declared its separa- 
tion from the Oimmonwealth and Parliament next 
year passed the Ireland Act 1949, recognising that 
Eire (known henceforward as the Kepublic of 
Ireland) had ceased to be a part of the King’s 
dominions, while providing that the Irish Kepublic 
should not be regarded as a foreign country. 
South Africa withdrew Ifs application to remain in 
the Commonwealth after it beciame a republic in 
1961. 

The Colonies. — As stated in the opening passage 
of this outlme, the United Kingdom, in common 
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with other members of the Commonwealth, has Durlnj? 1960 another seventeen countries became 


certain dependencies which are described as “ The 
Colonies.” But this is a loose term, for “ the 
Colonies ” are not really all Colonies in the strict 
sense. What are loosely spoken of as Colonies 
are properly divided into Colonies. Protec- 
torates, Protected States, Trust Territories etc. 

Definitions. — Colony . — A territory belonging by 
settlement, conquest, or annexation to the British 
Crown, 

Protectorate . — A territory not formally annexed, 
but in respect of which, by treaty, grant, usage, 
sufferance, and other lawful means Her Majesty 
has power and jurisdiction 

Protected State — A territory under a ruler which 
enjoys Her Majesty’s protection, over whose 
foreign affairs she exorcises control, but in respect 
of whose internal affairs she does not exercise 
jurisdiction. 

Trust Temtoiy — A territory administered by 
the United Kingdom Government under the 
trusteeship system of the United Nations. 

Condominium . — -A territory over which responsi- 
bility 18 shared by two administering powers 

Leased Territories — This tenn applies only to 
that part of the mainland of China which was in 
1898 leased to Great Britain for ninety-nine years 
and is administered by the Government of Hong 
Kong. 


Responsibility ol the British Government — nie 
British Government is responsible for the affairs 
of Colonies (properly called Ctown C’olonies) both 
Internal and external, and for their defence, and 
their peoples are British subjects. Protectorates 
are governed in the same way as Colonies, but liave 
not l)een annexed. 'J he peoples of Protectorates 
are not British subjects but British* protected 
persons 


The Countries of the Commonwealth. — At the 
end of the Gazetteer is a list of all the countries 
of the Commonwealth showing their land area 
and recent estimates of population. The list 
distinguishes between the sovereign members 
and the British dependent territories, and claasilies 
the latter according to the kind of deiiendency 
Not all the British dependencies come exactly 
within the definition either of Colony of Protec- 
torate, since, for historical reasons, many come 
partly under one heading, partly under another 


The Ever-changing Commonwealth. — Tliere 
have Ixjen three major changes in the evolution 
of the Commonwealth. First, a multi-racial 
character was introduced in the conception of the 
Commonwealth when the Union of South Africa 
became a self-governing dominion. For the first 
time an area with a majority of non-Britisb 
population became a Dominion The second 
change was the Statute of Westminster, which 
recognised the independent sovereign and equal 
status of the members of the Commonwealth. 
But the essential European character of the 
Commonwealth still remained. It was in 1947 
when India, Pakistan, and Ceylon elected to re 
main In the Commonwealth, that it changed its 
character from a political association of peoples 
of Fiiiropean ^t<x*k into a world-wide fommumty 
without any restrictions of colour or race. 


CHANGES IN AFRICA 

At the beginning of 196T the numlier of countries 
which had achieved independence was thirty - 
three. 

At the end of the Second World War there were 
only four independent states in Africa. At the 
beginning of 19Gil there were ten . — 

Egypt Ghana 

Sudan Guinea 

Libya Liberia 

Tunisia Ethiopia 

Morocco Union of South Africa 


Independent. They were: — 

Mauritania Togo 

Mali Cameroun 

Senegal Chad 

Dahomey Central African Republic 

Niger Congo (formerly French) 

Upper Volta Gaboon 

(Voltaic Rep.) Congo (formerly Belgian) 

Ivory Coast Madagascar (Malagasy Republa) 
Nigeria Somali Republic 

In 1961 Tanganyika and Sierra Leone became 
Independent. 

In 1962 four more were added Algeria, Ugaiidd, 
Rwanda, and Burundi 


The Pattern of Afilca.— The follow mg notes offer 
a key to the pattern ot the African continent 
although this pattern is constantly changing We 
have first the frontier which is beginning to appear 
between bUck Africa of the newly enfranchised 
.states and tlie white dominated Africa in the south 
made up of South Africa. Angola. Mozambique, 
and Southern Rhodesia See aLo K194-6 


Regional Groupings. At conferences uf inde- 
pendent African states in Accra in 10 '>8 and Addis 
Ababa in 1060 unity of action was atfiriiied. In 
1961, however, a rilt appeared Ghana, Guinea. 
Mall. Morocco, and the United Arab Republic held 
a conference at Casablanca in the light of events in 
the (Joiigo 'J'hev did not attend a later coiiierence 
at Monrovia (in T/lbena) which the twelve Brazza- 
ville states (most of whieh emerged from French 
Equatorial Africa) attended with eight otlier states 
A wider conference betwf>en the two groups was 
held at J^igos in 1062 . and another coiiierence was 
planned for Mav 1903 at Addis Abalja in the liope 
of merging the two groups completelv 


The Casablanca Group consiKted of (Jhaua. 
Guinea. Mali, Morocco, the United Arab Republic 
and Algeria They were broadly regarded a.s the 
more militant countries, advocating an ultimate 
federation for the whole continent (Pan- Africa) 


The Monrovia Gioup (which included all the 
Brazzaville states) compi iscd — 

Libva Niger 

Tmnsla Nigeria 

Mauritania Chad 

Senegal Central African Federation 

Sierra r>eone Cameroun 

Liberia (faboon 

Ivory Coast I'ongo (Brazzaville) 

Voltaic Republic Kthiopia 
Togo Somali Republic 

Dahomey Malagasy 

They were regarded as the more moderate and 
traditionally-minded states. But this division of 
characteristics cannot be applied rigidly for tlic 
pattern is constantly changing and contacts be- 
tween the two groups are increasing rapidly 
Nigeria, which has taken a leading part in bringing 
the two groups together, is itself moving tow'ards 
national planning Nigeria has joined (ihana m 
denouncing associate status in the European 
Common Market, whereas the Brazzaville states 
are associated members 


East African Federation. — So far back as 1948 
an East African High (Minnnssion created the joint 
management of railways and liarbours, a common 
currency, and other shared services This co- 
operation was seen to he so valuable that when Mr. 
Nyerere obtained power m Tanganyika in 1960 he 
was even willing to postpone his coimtry’s inde- 
pendence to secure a federal structure for the three 
East African territories (the other two Iiemg 
Kenya and Uganda) in which all three countries 
would secure independence simultaneously As 
It IS there exists the potential nucleus of an East 
African Federation. 


The Pan-African Movement is towards continen- 
tal federation and is inclined to socialism and 
positive neutrality. The ” union ” of Ghana and 
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Guinea bi 1958 was intended as a nucleus of a 
wider union ; and when it was later joined by Iklall 
was named, in 1961, the Union of African States. 
Another Kroupinp is the Tan- African Freedom 
Movement of East and Central Africa (Pafnieca) 
which favours a federation which mteht one day 
extend to Nyasaland ami Ithodesla as well as ICast 
Africa, while supportini? continental unity. Three 
.\fro-Asian Solidarity (Conferences have been held, 
the last at Dar es Salaam m February 1963 and one 
of its features was a move to extend the scope of 
.ifro- Asian solidarity to Latin America 


The Central African Federation. — The Federa- 
tion was formed in Gctober 1953. aii<i comprised 
the self-Kovemiruf colony of Southern Khodesia 
and the protectorates of Northern KhodesM and 
Nyasaland The constitution provided for the 
continuation of the jirotectoratc status of the 
two northern territories. Northern Khcalesia and 
Nyaa.iland. Within the Federation the three 
territories retained ttie same constitutional status 
as belore, except in respect of those matters which 
were specially desiKnated as Federal subjects. 


Review of the Central African Federation 
Constitution. — The coiustitution provided that 
some time between 1900 and 1903 there should lie 
a conference to review the constitution The 
United Federal Party (of which Sir Koy Welensky 
:h the leader) advocated that the Federal Govern- 
ineiit sluiuld then take over the responsibilities 
now exercised by the Colonial Office in Northern 
llhodesia and Nyasaland and that salegnardB for 
African welfare should be the subject of a treaty 
lietween the Federation and the United Kingdom 
The Dominion Party advocated the declaration of 
independence in defiance of Westminster, cx- 
ceptiiif? the protectorates of Nyasaland and 
Barotseland (which Ls the south-western part of 
Northern lihodcsia), which it would leave under 
the joint authority of Colonial OlHce and the 
Federal Government. The common character- 
istic of both parties was their attitude to race 
and the call for wdiite supremacy The African 
National (’oiutress of Northern Ithodcsia and of 
Nyasaland called for the complete dismemberment 
of the Federation 


The Monckton Report. — Tlie Monckton Coni- 
mlssion, which the British Government had set up 
on the construction. prof?rauime and framework 
lM*8t siiitetl to achieve the objects contained in the 
( onstilutioji of the Federation of 1953. reported 
in October 1960, It aKreed that the present form 
of federal association was too much disliked bv 
.Vfncaiis to continue and their dLstrust would be 
impossible to dispel without fundamental chaiiKes 
It therefore recommended a number of constitu- 
tional and other changes including the right to 
secede 


The Future of the Federation. — Early in 1963 
Mr Tinder visited the three countries of the 
Federation to advise the British Government on its 
future. As a result the right of each territory to 
secede from the Federation was conceded and the 
principle of independence through the normal 
processes agreed It was proposed to hold a 
cfuifcroncc later in the year to clarlly the future 
course of events 


^ Nyasaland (or Malawi, as it will be renamed), — 
Elections in 1961 gave a victory for the Malawi 
Congress Party led by Dr Banda who in F’chiuary 
1963 became first Prime Minister when the 
country attained the first stage of full internal self- 
government. the process being due to be com- 
pleted in April 1963. Bntahi retaining special 
powers over finance The British Government 
had earlier recognised the right of Nyasaland to 
secede from the Federation 


Northern Rhodesia. — By 1963 two African 
nationalist parties (led by Mr. Kaiinda and Mr. 
Nkumbnla respectively) formed the Northern 
Rhodesia Government by coalition. They called 
for secession from the Federation and for a new 
constitution on the principle of “ one man one 
vote”. On the subject of further constitutional 


advance Mr. Butler said that Northern Rhodesia 
had not yet reached the stage of internal self- 
government. 

Southern Rhodesia.— At the end of 1962 a 
general election was won by the Rhodesian Front 
Party (IVIr. Winston Field) Early in 1963 Mr. 
Field introduced bills prescribing harsh sentences 
on meinliers of illegal organisations He called 
for independence but Mr Butler stated that It 
would not be possible to make Southern Rhodesia 
an independent country in the full sense while she 
remained in the Federation. Itself not independent. 
No further changes would be made until there had 
been a full-scale coii.stitutlonal conference. 


OUTLINE OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 

Charter ol the United Nations. — The CTiarter of 
the United Nations was signed on June 26. 1945. 
The purposes of the United Nations can be divided 
into four groups (security, justice, welfare, and 
human rights) and the nations undertook to carry 
out lour main duties (to settle disputes peacefully, 
to refrain from treating or using force, to assist 
in carrying out the Gharter. and not to assist an 
aggressor). The UN aifimis faith in the human 
rights of all without distinction of race. language, 
sex. or religion. 


Membership of the United Nations. — The UN 
hail one hundred and ten member comitnes in 
1963. They were. — 


Afghanistan 

Japan 

Albania 

Jordan 

Algeria 

Laos 

Argentina 

Lebanon 

Australia 

Liberia 

Austria 

Libya 

Belgium 

jAixcnibourg 

Bolivia 

Malagasy Republic 

Brazil 

Malaya 

Bulgaria 

Mali 

Burma 

Maui itaiila 

Burundi 

Mexico 

Byelorussian S S R 

Mongolia 

Gambodia 

Morocco 

('ameroun 

Nepal 

(“Canada 

Netherlands 

Central African Fe- 

New Zealand 

deration 

Nicaragua 

Ceylon 

Niger 

(’bad 

Nireria 

CTiile 

Norway 

(''hma (Taiwan) 

Pakistan 

Colombia 

Panama 

Congo (cap. Brazza- 

Paraguay 

ville) 

Peru 

Congo (cap I^eopold- 

Pbillppiiies 

ville) 

Puiand 

Costa Rica 

Portugal 

Cuba 

Itomnaiiia 

(’vprus 

Kw'anda 

(Vecl)oslov\akia 

Saudi Arabia 

Dahomey 

Senegal 

Denmark 

Sierra I.eono 

Doinlnieau Republic 

Somalia 

Ecuador 

South Africa 

El flalvadoT 

Spain 

Ethiopia 

Sudan 

Finland 

Sweden 

France 

Syria 

Gaboon 

Tanganyika 

Ghana 

ITiailand 

Greece 

Togo 

Guatemala 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Guinea 

I'liniHia 

Haiti 

Turkey 

Honduras 

Uganda 

Hungary 

Ukrainian S.S R. 

Iceland 

United Arab Republic 

India 

U S S.R. 

Indonesia 

United Kingdom 

Iran 

United States 

Iraq 

Uruguay 

Ireland 

Venezuela 

Israel 

Voltaic Republic 

Italy 

Yemen 

Ivory Coast 

Y ugoslavla 

Jamaica 
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Present and Original Membership. — The classi- 
fication of the preftent one hundred and ten 
members and of the original tlfty-oue members is 
as follows: — 


Americas 

194.5. 

1963. 

24 

Webleni 10 mope 

~8 

16 

Soviet blue 

(5 

9 

Asian 

9 

} 5.5 

African 

3 

Othens 

3 

(• 

Total 

51 

no 


Major Organs ol the United Nations. — llie 
UN have six major organs: (1) a (leneral 
Assembly . (2) a Security Council. (S) an Economic 
and Social Council. (4) a Trusteeship Council. (5) 
an Inbrnatlonal Court ol Justice, and (fi) a 
Secretariat It is especially the inclusion of the 
third Ixjily on this hst (with all the ComiiiisslonP 
and special ised agencies which stem from it) whicli 
makoH tlie UN more broad and balanced than the 
Ueagiie of Nations 


Piincipal Organs ol the United Nations. 



General Assembly. — The General Assembly 
occupies a central position in the structure of the 
UN. But Its business Is quite distinct from the 
Security Council It meets once a year. The 
Assembly can consider the general principles of 
co-operation for i^eace and security and dis- 
armament and regulation of armaments. It can 
discuss any 'question concerning peace and 
security brought lyefore it. It makes recoin- 
inendations, but any question upon which action 
is necessary must be referred to the Security 
Council. The carrying out of its humanitarian 
work is the function of the new Economic and 
Social Council (dealt with lielow) which it elects 
and supervises. Further, the Assembly controls 
the purse. 


The Security Coimcil. — The alms of the UN 
are wide — from feeding starving peoples to 
encouraging sell -government in backward areas 
— but It cannot advance towards the noble 
objectives set out in the Preamble unless peace Is 
maintained. The principal organ to preserve 
peace and security is the Security Council It has 
eleven seats, of which five are permanently 
occupied by Great Britain, (he USA., the 
U.S.S.K . China, and France The China which 
18 represented m the UN and on the Security 
(^ouncll is not, however, the llepublic of China (or 
(Communist China). It is the rCgiine of Uhiang- 
kal-Shek, who occupies Formosa. Tiie other six 
are elects for two years by the General Assembly 
The further six members are (19(53) • Ghana. 
Phillppli^. Brazil. Morocco, and Norway. The 
Swurity^Council sits continuously. It has two 
functions: U) to promote the peaceful settle- 
ment of dispute and (2) to stop aggression 
Under the Charter, parties to a dispute have al- 
ready promised not to use force, and to settle their 
quarrels peaceably and to refer their dispute to 
the Security Council If they really cannot reach a 
peacefXil settlement. On its side the Council can 
call on the parties to settle disputes peacefully, it 


can Investigate any situation likely to cause a 
breach of the peace, and at any stage it can re- 
couuncud a solution. 


The Veto. — At this point we must deal with the 
veto, which applies to substantive questions. A 
decision needs only seven out of eleven votes. 
Five of the seven votes must be those of the per- 
manent members, namely the United Kingdom, 
tlie U S.A . U S a.B,.. China, and France In 
otlier words if any one of them says “ No to the 
use of force, even after a full Investigation, the 
(\mncil cannot use force to settle the dispute. 
Thus when it comas to unposing sanctions for a 
breach of the peace the assent is required of the 
Great Powers, and one of them may of criurse be 
a party to the dispute. If the Great Powers im- 
posed sanctions on each other it would mean a 
major war in which the present UN would 
disappear. Partly in order to overcome the 
difficulty of the veto the Assembly has set up a 
(’ommittee Xo remain in permanent session con- 
sisting of one representative of each memlier It 
Is known as the Little Assembly, its formal title 
being the Interim Committee. 


The Uniting for Peace Resolution, 1960. — The 
General Assembly had always been able to discuss 
matters of peace and security, although it could 
not make reconiinendations about them if thev 
were being considered by the Security Council 
But In 1950, after the Korean crisis, a new 
decision was taken by the General Assembly 
whereby If there were some threat or breach of the 
lieace on which the Security Council was m dead- 
lock. the Assembly, on a vote of seven members of 
the Security Council, could consider it immediat,ely 
and make a recommendation about it Tins 
decision, to which Hassia and four other countries 
were opposed, was called the " Uniting for Peace ” 
resolution. By this resolution, too, the Assembly 
could be called together within twenty-four hours 
It was the standing Interim Assembly which 
considered the Israeh-Egyptian dispute in 
November 1056. 


The Economic and Social Council. — Tlie UN 
pledged themselves to a broad humanitarkin 
policy of which the following are salient iioints 
to promote higher standards of living, full 
employment; the conditions of economic and 
social progress; solutions of international econo- 
mic. bocial, health, and other related problems, 
educational co-operation, universal respect foi 
human rights; and the fundamental freedoms for 
all The main business of the Economic and 
Social Council is to carry out this broatl policv 
To tackle these huge prolJeins tlie Comieil esttib- 
ll.shed a number of important conuiilssions and 
bodies, which fall mainly mto the following 
categories. 

Rffnonal Economic Oo7nmis8ion8 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECTE) 
Economic (!)omini8sion for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) 

Economic Commission for I^atm America 
(ECLA) 

Economic Coiimiission for Africa (ECA) 

Functional Commissions 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB) 
lYansport and Ckjmmunications 
Fiscal 
Statistics 
Population 
Social 

Human Eights 
Status of Women 
Narcotic Drugs 

Special Bodies 

UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 

Commissioner for Kefugees 

Interuovemment Agencies (previously called 
Sjienalxsed Agencies ). — The agencies are organisa- 
tions established bymtergovemmental agreements, 
and their activities as a rule are co-ordinated by 
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the Economic and Social Council. Ihe Hat of the 
thirteen Agencies are given lielow. 

International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
International I^abour Organisation (ILO) 
Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 

ON Educational, Scientillc and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO) 

World Health Organisation (W’lIO) 

World Bank (Bank) 

International Finance C'orpoiation (IFC) 
international Monetary Emid (IMF) 
International t^ivil Aviation OrganUation 
(ICAO) 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) 

International Tclecommiiiiieatlon Union 
(ITU) 

World Meteorological Organisation (WMO) 
Inter (joverniiieiifal Maritime Consultative 
Coimnittee (IMCO) 

Several of these oiganlsatioiiM were at work 
before the UN was set up. One such body is the 
ILO. 


New Trends at the United Nations.— A dovelon- 
ineiit at UN is the increasing readiness to leave 
things to U Thant and more especlallv when 
he was continued as Secietary-iJeneral The 
Assembly did this during its 1902 sessions on tlie 
Congo ijnd on Cuba They felt that one trusted 
man with the authority of 110 memtver countries 
is more effective than an unwieldy body U Tliaiit 
thus received niurierous requests to mediate in 
Cuba, hi Hungary, in l^outiieru Ilhodesla. in 
\ngola. There was an expansion of this attitude 
— the bellet that a UN “ presence ” (ofheial repre- 
sentatives of the vSecretary-dencral) might case 
tensions m trouble spots. 


Features of the 1902 Assembly. — (1) Broadly 
‘^peaking the Kussians soft-pedalled their views at 
tins Ashembly. They did not press their earlier 
proposal tor tliice joint Secretaries (the “ troika ” 
proiiosiil) and agreed to continnation of U Th.int 
as Secretarv-deiiei.il !More surprisingly the 
Jvussians made no serious effort to support Com- 
munist Cliina III the debate on Chinese representa- 
tion Further, alf hough Kussia, like France, 
lefused to pay her share of expenses for the Congo 
operation, there was no recriniinatioii 

(2) Tlie problems of the newly liKlependent 
coiiTitries were a major preoccupation of the 
\ssembly and one ot its major decisions was to 
hold an international trade conference to coneen- 
frate on the problems of those countries This 
was due to be held late in 1909 or early 100 1 

(3) Colonial questions were naturally a major 
preoccupation. Strictures on British colonial 
policy were severe (in spite of the admission of 
Uganda during the session) But these criticisms 
were nothing like the bitter attacks on Portugal 
and South Africa. A resolution was passed 
demaiiding the postponement of the Southern 
Uhodcsian elections The Assembly did not 
accept Britain’s argmnent that she had no con- 
stitutional power to intervene m Southern 
Tthodesia. Sir Hugh Foot resigned as a British 
representative at UNO 

i4) The Aasembly decided to keep in existence 
the committee on colonialism set up in 1961 . its 
membership has been increased from 17 to 24. 

(5) There was no progress on proposals for 
reformmg the UN Charter The Communist 
members insist that no action be taken until Com- 
munist China is admitted 

(6) The United States aimounced that she would 
make fresh efforts towards a settlement between 
Israel and the Arab countries who still refused to 
come to terms with the mere existence of Israel 

(7) India declined to allow any form of UN 
intervention in the Sino-Indian struggle 

(8) Mainly on U S Insistence, the General 
Assembly dropped a resolution aiming at de- 
nuclearisation of Latin America This would have 
provided for international verification of Cuba as 
well as the rest of Latin America, but Cuba made 
It clear that she would support such a resolution 
only on condition that inspection would cover all 
U.8. bases in Latin America. 

(9) The Assembly voted to seat representatives 
of the new republican regime of the Yenmn m 


place of the Imam’s representatives previously 
accredited 

(10) A special session of the Assembly was due 
to be held hi the summer of 1003 to deal with UN’s 
fliiauciaJ crisis. The International Court held that 
the expenses of the UN’s emergency operations m 
the Congo and the Middle East were part ot 
ordmiiry UN exiienditure and that memliers who 
defaulted were subject to the ('hartei rule, leading 
to loss ot vote utter two years. 


The Congo and the United Nations. — The use of 
a United Nations Force m the (^ongo gave rise to 
much di.sciissloii as to the legality ot the under- 
taking While it is impossible to deal adequately 
with such a complex issue in tlio space available 
here a tew salient facts wqll assist the reader. The 
Initiative came from the Congo (Jovemment itself 
In Julv 1960. widespiead disorder having followed 
the piwlamatlon of the (^ongo’s iiidepemlence, the 
Congo Government asked the United Nations for 
mihtaiy assistance The request was not based 
solely on the breakdown ot order but on the 
desnatch to the (Yuigo of Belgian troops m viola- 
tion ot a ’I’reaty just concluded between Belgimn 
and the Congo tlepiiblic The Security (’ouncil 
took a number of decisions in three Besolutions 
during 1960 all of which included a call to Belgium 
to withdraw it.a troops from the Congo These 
Jteaoliitioiis weie all diiccted to measuies for the 
mamtcnaiice <4 internal order It has been argued 
that the maintenance of internal order is a do- 
mestic matter and, therefore, one which does not 
come within the jiinsillctlon of the United Nations 
Internal order is undoubtedly a domestic matter. 
But III tlie Congo affair there were two further 
relevant points First, where military assistance 
IS provided upon the invitation of the government 
of a state this Is not ” Intervention ”, it is tnie 
that when rival governments are contending for 
power it may be veiy «liHl(‘ult to determine whose 
mvitation is valid Second, any threat to the 
peace ceases, by definition, to be essentially do- 
mestic 


The Dlstmctlon between Maintenance of Internal 
Order and Intervention in Internal Conflicts. — 
Events in the Congo Illustrated how difilcult It is. 
where the mechanism of government has broken 
down, for a small force trying to maintain order 
not to get entangled m internal conflicts for power 
Had there been a single government of the Congo 
the position of tiie United Nations would have 
been relatively simple. But there was a split 
(between President Kasavubu and Mr. Lumumba) 
and the emergence of a strong separatist move- 
ment In the province of Katanga The Uniteil 
Nations were then faced with a request for use ot 
UN troops to subdue the breakaway province ot 
Katanga At this point Mr Hammarskjold. then 
Secretary -General of the Uniteil Nations, explained 
that the conflict between the Central Government 
and Katanga was an internal matter, provided 
that Belgian troops were withdrawn Thus the 
issue was clouded, and it was clouded still further 
by the fact that the Umteil Nations Force could 
not restrict the use of force to occasions of self- 
defence, They had to use force to piotect 
civilians threatened by troops no longer under 
control and who had resorted to milage and 
massacre As the situation deteriorated there 
was a threat by the Central Government to seek 
military assistance outside the United Nations 
unless that body could end violence in dissident 
provinces. The Secuiity Council thereupon, in 
February 1961, authorised military action should 
that be necessary to prevent civil war. But they 
made it clear that the United Nations would not 
become parties to an armed conflict or use force to 
impose a pohtical settlement. The United 
Nations Force was obviously drawn into a difficult 
position but its operations were conceived as a 
police action. By 1962 there was a prospect of 
mcreasing pohtical stability in the Coifto. 


The Campaign tor Nuclear Disarmament has. as 
its purpose, to press for a British Initiative to 
reduce the nuclear peril and to stop the armaments 
race. It la argued that the possession of a few 
hydrogen bomba and Britain’s part in the nuclear 
arms race Is both morally wrong and rationally 
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indefensible. Whatever agreements might or 
might not be reached, it is urged that Britain, with 
as many nations with her os possible, but if 
necessary on her own. should renounce uncondi- 
tionally the use and production of nuclear 
weapons, by herself or in her own defence 
The Campaign puts forward four immediate 
proposals: 

1. That the British Govemiuent should 
halt patrol flights of aeroplanes equipped with 
nuclear weapons, in view of the danger, if the 
plane crashes, from plutonium, and the 
graver danger that such accidents may be 
mistaken for enemy action and trigger off a 
nuclear war 

2. The stopping of testing of nuclear 
weapons 

3. That the Government should not pro- 
ceed with the establishment of missile bases 
in Britain. They would make Britain the 
rtrst target if a nuclear war breaks out 

4. That Britain should refase to supply 
other powers with nuclear weapons Three 
nuclear powers are bad enough Ten or 
twenty would be disastrous. 

1 n the view of the sponsors of the Campaign the 
so-called “ Great Deterrent ” is a myth The 
risks we run now. the argument continues, are far 
greater than any involved in renunciation. Civili- 
sation cannot survive a nuclear war. 


The Committee ot 100 organises sit down and 
other protests against nuclear armaments It 
<liffers in metliod from the ('ampaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament whose protests are constitutional 
and do not involve breaches of law Bertrand 
liussell said, “At present it seems an even chance 
whether any human beings exist forty years hence 
If man is to survive, the trend must be reversed.” 


Nuclear Tests. — The negotiations at Geneva for 
an agreement to stop nuclear tests, winch had 
lieen going on for some tliree years, were shattered 
by Mr Khrushchev’s announcement in October 
1961 that the Soviet Union were planning to 
explode a 50-megaton bomb before the end ot 
Octolier lie plemled that the Western Powers 
were preparing a rocket war against “ the Socialist 
world ” and the Soviet Union was obliged to 
strengthen its defences The senes of Russian 
explosions broke the moratorium on tests which 
had been exercised by the United States. Great 
Britain and Russia 'Die difference m outlook at 
the Geneva conference may be described as fol- 
lows Tlie big Western Powers had wanted a 
nuclear test-ban treaty with built-in controls as a 
prellimnary ta a disarmament treaty The 
Itnsaians demanded test-ban negotiations within 
the general framework of disarmament and not as 
a separate piece of negotiation The non-nuclear 
Powers wanted simply to see an end to testing 
regardless of anything else 


Disarmament Conference 1962. — In March 1962 
negotiations began once more on thw subject, this 
time at Geneva lietween seventeen countries 
Tliere was one important difference from all the 
(conferences which had gone before. This is the 
fact that in September 1961 the United States and 
the Soviet Union agreed on a senes of broad 
principles which they believed could be the basis 
for multilateral talks They both agreed that 
“ disarmament must l>e general and complete and 
that war is no longer an instrument for the 
settlement of international problema.” The 
reader has the advantage over the writer of these 
notes since he will know what progress was In fact 
made at Geneva in solving the very real problems 
which arose from the concrete proposals tabled by 
the USSR and the USA when the Conference 
opened. These are analysed below. 


The American Disarmament Plan : Stage One. — 
In the first stage, which would take three years, 
the U.S. proposed the cut-off of the production of 
flssile material: t^e transfer of 50 metric tons of 
uraniiuu-235 to peaceful purposes: a reduction of 
30 per cent in the means of delivery of nuclear 
weapons: and the reduction of forces to 2 1 
million men. They also proposed the establish- 


ment of observation posts at transport nexuses 
and at alrflelds during this stage one and the 
International inspection of testing sites. 


A Comment on the American Proposals. — The 
proposal that each side should during the first 
stage turn over 50 metric tons of weapons grade 
uranlum-235 to peaceful purposes is a proposal to 
the strategic advantage of the United States be- 
cause that amount is Ixjlieved to be about one- 
seventh of the Ajnerlcan stockpile while it might 
be as much as one third ot the Soviet stockpile 


The Russian Disarmament Plan: Stage One. — 
The Russians in stage one. which would last 
fifteen months compared to the Ajnencaus’ three 
years, proposed the total abolition of all means of 
delivery (that is to say not only of means designed 
to carry nuclear weapons but all those capable of 
carrying them), the destruction or conversion of 
all factories or parts of factories producing such 
means, the withdrawal of all forces stationed 
outside national boundaries, and the reduction of 
force levels to 1 7 million men. Including civilian 
employees. 


A Comment on the Russian Proposals. — The 
result of the proposal calling for the withdrawal of 
forces outside national boundaries would be the 
ending of NA'rO and. also, of course, the end of 
the Warsaw l^act But it would also leave con- 
ventional Soviet forces 500 land miles away from 
tlie dividing line in Europe whereas American 
forces would he three or four thousand sea miles 
away 


Difficulties over Inspection. — The preceding 
brief comiiansons Indicate the difficulties ol 
phasing and of balance, but there arc difficulties 
over the subject of inspection The .Vrnerioans 
in their opening proposals made two advances on 
previous plans First they .idopted the idea oi 
Sohn Zones (This system of Zones is named after 
Professor Bohn referred to l>elow. Each side 
divides Itself into, say, twenty geographical zone^ 
The inspector picks one and inspects it One cuts, 
tlie other chooses ) The other new feature was 
the American agreement to " self-inspection " 
which they had previously rejected and which at 
first sight certainly seoms an unconvincing method 
ot control (Under self-inspections it would be 
poasible to use In an aeroplane a fllni for tlie 
inspectorate, which would see straight down 
lietween point A and point B ) 


Inspection of what remains. — The US and the 
USSR have interpreted inspection differently 
Suppose at any given moment a hundred weapons 
are to be destroyed and a hundred retained the 
East would ask the inspectorate to certify the. 
destruction of a hundred. But the West would 
require the inspectorate to certify further that not 
more than a hundred weapons remained The 
problem therefore arose as to iiow a check could 
lie devised on what armaments remain without 
offering to the intelligence services a field of in- 
formation outside the strict scope of the inspec- 
tion. 


World Government. — In 1961 the Pari lamentary 
Association for W'orld Government celelirated the 
tenth anniversary of its foundation and there were 
two World Cpnierences, one in Venice and one in 
London. The Association believes that only 
through a world ruled by law can peace be 
establisheil permanently on this earth — just as It Is 
only through the rule of law that we. m these 
islands, enjoy peace The Association Is therefore 
trying to set up a world parliament, world laws, a 
world executive government with a world force to 
see that laws are obeyed This could of course be 
the United Nations with an amended Charter to 
give it the powers it now lacks. The Brltisli 
Parliamentary Group for World Government 
includes Members of Parliament of all parties and 
of both Houses. A classic work on the subject 
remains a book first published in 1958 and now 
revised (and published also in a cheaper edition) : 
World Peace through World Law by Grenville Clark 
and Louis B. Sobn, pubUshed In this country by 
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the Oxford University Press. It describes In 
detail world institutions and basic ruJes required 
tor the effective prevention of war It is the most 
authoritative treatment that has appeared so far 
ot the revision of the Charter of the United 
Nations. See also C14. 


OUTLINE OF EUROPEAN ORGANISATIONS. 

1. Introduction. 

This outline is an attempt to explain the various 
ort'anisations through which FiUropean countries 
are trying to co-operate. It is hoped that the 
reader, with the help of the chart (038). will And 
the pattern less liewildering than at tlrst appears, 
and that he will lie m a better position to under- 
stand the proposals which have t>een made, and 
which are also explained, tor simplification of the 
whole design. The destruction in Europe m the 
Second World War emphasised the need for 
greater union, both for recovery and for defence 
A bewildering array of organisations has sprung 
up They differ m form, in function, and In 
membership. Some overlap m function Some 
arc much less effective than others The editice 
18 not. moreover, built on a single harmonious 
plan. Beneath the edifice are two different kinds 
of foundations, that is to say. two rival tlieorles 
These two theories (the federalist and the func- 
tionalist) are explained as the story unfolds The 
story traces three main streams — the military, the 
political, and economic developments— and des- 
cribes the bodies which evolved In each stream 
The account conclud&s with an explanation of 
some suggestions which have been made to make 
the organisations more effective by better co- 
ordination. 


Historic Origin of European Unity. — Sully, the 
famous Minister of Henry IV, King of France, 
outlined, in 1638, a proposal for achieving Euro- 
pean unity and putting an end to war in Europe 
He called it the Grand Design ” It was revived 
in modern dress by Monsieur Bnaiid, the French 
Prime Minister, hi 1929 During the War (1943) 
the concept of a United Europe which should l>e 
created after victory was won was outlined by 
Sir Winston Churchill: and he returned to the 
‘subject hi hia famous speech at Zurich University 
111 1946. 


Two Starting Points : EIRP and the Brussels Treaty. 
— 'ITiere were two mam sources of tlie present 
numeroiLS European bodies. The ftr.st was the 
European Recovery Programme in 1947 (ERP), 
and the second wa.s the Brussels Tieaty of 1948 


The European Recovery Plan was popularly 
known as the Marshall Plan, as it was the result 
of the invitation made in 1947 by Mr Marshall 
(then U S Secretary of State) to the European 
countries to draft a programme to put Europe on 
her feet economically. The U.S A. was ready to 
give this aid If the countries concerned would 
agree on co-operation and plan their needs. In 
March 1948 the countries concerned created the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion (OEEC) to administer the programme of aid 
'ihis body was replaced by the Organisation for 
European Co-operation and Development in 1961 


The Brussels Treaty, 1948, was the other main 
source of the West European org.amsations. In 
March 1948 Britain. France, and the Benelux 
countries (Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg), 
agreed at Brussels to pursue a common policy on 
economic, political, and military collaboration, 
and to promote a better understanding of the 
principles which form the basis of the common 
civlhaation of Western Europe. It also provided 
for the creation of a Consultative Council. This 
Council, when formed, was the Council of Europe, 
and It Is described below, together with an 
account of all the organisations which stemmed 
from the Treaty Italy and the German Federal 
Kepnblic Joined the Brussels Treaty Organisation 
in May 19.35. which then became the Western 
European Union. 


2. Military Organisations. 

The Brussels Treaty and the Western Union 
Defence Organisation. — Aa we have seen, under the 
Brussels 'Preaty, so far back aa 1948. tbe five 
Western Powers concerned pledged themselves to 
military collalioration; and in the same year they 
fonned the Western Union Defence Organisation. 
At that time policy was being framed by a fear of 
a revival of German aggression. But In time this 
fear was replaced by distn-ist of the Soviet Union, 
There were two developments. In the course of 
seven years the Western Union Defence Organisa- 
tion was transformed by the inclusion of the 
German Federal Republic itself and of Italy Into 
a larger body called the Western European Union 
How this change came about is described In the 
following paragraphs, which tell the story of the 
creation of the new Federal Republic of Germany, 
the proposal for a European Defence Community 
(which did not materialise), and the eventual 
emergence of Western European Union (in 1965) 
The second sequel of a military character of the 
Brussels 'I'reaty was the creation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO). Whereas 
WEU IS a regional organisation. NATO has an 
even larger range, as its members Include Canada 
and the USA An account of NATO follows the 
story, to which we now turn, of tbe emergence 
of the new German Republic and its eventual 
incorporation in WED. 


Government of Germany after the War. — As a 
result of Germany’s unconditional surrender on 
.June 6. 1945, all power In Germany was trans- 
ferred to the Governments of the four principal 
Allies By decisions at Potsdam in 1945 that 
power was exercised by the Commanders- In -Chief 
of the U S.A , the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, and France, each being responsible in his 
own zone ol occupation On matters affecting 
Germany as a whole, the four would be jointly 
resiionslble as members of the Control Council. 
Berlin was divided into four sectors of occupation 


The London Conference 1947 of the four Foreign 
Ministers concerned failed to agree on a Joint 
German settlement Unfortunately, the effect 
was to set in motion political and economic 
developments which were speedily to make 
Germany the battleground of the conflict of Ideas 
between Soviet liussia and the Western Powers. 
The Allied Control Council could no longer func- 
tion efficiently, and by the end of 1948 four-Power 
rule had virtually collapsed and the partition of 
Germany was complete A federal Parliament 
and Govenmient were forme 1 In Western Ger- 
many The Soviet zone prepared a rival form of 
Government for Ea.st Germany. 


Western Germany’s New Status. — In May 1052 
the Gennan problem acquired a new complexion, 
when the so-called “ Contractual Agreements ” 
were signed by the three Allied Powers and 
Western Germany at Bonn These Agreements 
did not form a Peace Treaty, but they attempted 
to deflne how W Germany and the three Allied 
Goveiumeuts should work together. Sovereignty 
was to be restored to Germany and she was to 
enter a military alliance with France. Indeed, 
a Treaty called the European Defence Treaty was 
drawn up between the four Powers, with Italy and 
the Benelux countries, which was to fit German 
Armed Forces Into a Western Fhiropean system. 
But this system, called the European Defence 
Community, never came to fruition as such, 
owing to the refusal of France to ratify the Treaty 
in 1054. 


Collapse of EDC. — With the collapse of EDO 
there was a halt to the Idea of a Political Com- 
munity designed to embrace both the proposed 
EDC and the existing European Coal and Steel 
Community It was logical that these two Com- 
munities formed by the same countries should not 
have separate institutions but should take their 
place within a single political community. 


The London Nine Power Conference and the 
Paris Agreements, 1064. — Nine Powers met in 
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London to devise a substitute for EDC. They 
were Belgiiina. Canada. France the German 
Federal Republic, Italy. Luxembourg. Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom, and the U S.A. The 
Conference considered how to assure full associa- 
tion of the German Federal Republic with the 
West and the German defence contribution. All 
the decisions which were reached formed part of 
one general settlement and these were embodied in 
agreements signed shortly afterwards In Paris. 
These decisions included the following- — 

1. The occupation of W. Germany by Great 
Britain, the U.3.A , and France should end. 

2. The German Federal llepublic and Italy 
should join the Brussels Treaty Organisation. 

3. The W. Crcrman Republic was admitted 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NATO). 

Western European Union. — These agreements 
took effect on May 5. 1955, when the occupation 
regime in Western Germany ended and the Repub- 
lic attained full sovereignty and independence 
At the same time the Republic became a meml>er 
of the Western European Union (the expanded 
Brussels Treaty Organisation), which came Into 
fonnal being on May 6. 1955. and also of NATO, 
to which we now turn. 


The North Atlantic Treaty, 1949. — The founder 
members of this Pact (which widened the scope ot 
the Brussels Treaty) were Great Britain, the 
U.S.A . Canada. France. Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg. The parties agreed that an armed 
attack against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all and consequently they agreed 
that if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, 
in exercise of the right of individual or collective 
self-defence recognised by the Charter ot the UN, 
wUl assist the party so attacked. 


3. Political Organisations. 

Federal Union. — The development of greater 
political unity among the European countries 
may be best introduced by a word about the 
federalists The Federal Union had, before the 
War, urged a federation of Europe as a first step In 
a progression towards a world federation. The 
Federalists advocated the surrender of absolute 
national sovereignty, a part of that sovereignty 
being vested in a federal authority This authority, 
it was urged, should possess a government respon- 
sible to peoples and not to the States It should 
have a Supreme Court to settle disputes between 
States which Are members of the federation, and 
have an armed police force to uphold its decisions. 


The Hague Congress, 1948.— Several schools of 
thought were represented at the Congress, one 
main difference being between the federalists, who 
want to create a real federation in Europe, and 
those, like the United Europe Movement, who 
were not committed to a federation m so far- 
reaching a sense. The Congress declared that the 
European nations must transfer some part of their 
sovereign rights so as to secure common action, 
and It demanded an early convening of a European 
Assembly chosen by the Parliaments of the par- 
ticipating nations. But in the event the political 
reality has not become so radical as the surrender 
of any sovereign rights to the Council of Europe. 


The Creation of a Council of Europe. — In May 
1949 the Foreign Ministers of the ten countries 
consisting of the five Brussels Treaty Powers and 
Denmark, Eire, Italy, Norway, and Sweden, 
concluded a formal Agreement called “ The 
Statute of the Council of Europe.” It set up a 
Committee of Ministers and a Consultative 
Assembly, forming together a Council of Europe. 
The Council was established twelve months after 
the Hague Congress, almost to a day. The Com- 
mittee of Ministers provides for the development 
of co-operation^ between governments, while the 
Consultative A^mbly provides a means through 
which the aspirations of the European peoples 
may be expressed. The seat of the Council was 
fixed at Strasbourg. 


Council of Europe. — The Council came into 
existence in August 1949, and the Assembly 
opened at Strasbourg when M. Spaak was elected 
President. Mr Churchill (as he then was) sat as 
an ordinary member Procedure is a combination 
of British and Continental systems, but the design 
of the chamber follows the Continental pattern, 
delegates sitting at tables arranged to form a semi- 
circle. In November 1949 the Council of Ministers 
agreed to meet the wishes of the Assembly that It 
would not in practice exercise its right of control 
to fix the agenda of the Assembly. 


The Consultative Assembly.— This, the deliliera- 
tlve organ of the Council, is empowered to debate 
and make recommendations upon any matter 
which: (i) Is referred to it by the Committee of 
MiiiLsters with a request for its opinion, or (il) has 
been approved by the Committee. The Assembly 
consists of representatives of each member state 
appointed by national parliaments All resolu- 
tions of the As-sembly require a two- thirds majority 
of the represeiiiatlves casting a vote The 
Assembly pieets annually. 


The Responsibility ot Members ot Assembly.- 

The Assembly comprises over two hundred in- 
ilividual members of Parliament from fifteen 
different countries Although they are entitled to 
group themselves on any particular issue if they 
choose, a member is in particular relationship to 
hi.s country and his party or even to his con- 
stituency. lliere is therefore a position of some 
confusion and subtlety Originally the Deputies 
in the Strasbourg house were seated in alpnabetical 
order of their uames. today they sit grouped in 
political parties. 


Relations with National Parliaments. — The 
attempt made by the Joint Committee between 
Ministers and the Assembly to act as an organ of 
co-ordiiiatlon between the two sides of the Council 
has not satisfied the Assembly It has therelore 
set up a Working Party to analyse the relations 
between the Assembly and national parliaments. 
This Party tries to see what step-s can be taken m 
each national parliament to secure coiLsideration 
of recommendations and ratification of Conven- 
tions winch have been approved at Strasbourg. 
They hai'c gone so far as to appomt a spokesman 
for each country 


What Has the Council of Europe Achieved? — 
The Council plays an important part m Uw- 
making. It has Itself framed and launched im- 
portant ('onventions like that on Human Rights, 
and It also frames general principles and gives 
opinions on texts of laws On the diplomatic side 
it prepared the way for a solution of the 8aar 
problem, which had dividetl France and Germany 
since the War It is working on the snnpllflca- 
tion of frontier fonnalitles, and it is concerned (in 
common with several other international bodies) 
with refugees Among other actions, it has en- 
couraged the growth in reciprocity between 
countries of their social services, and established 
a European Court of Human Rights. 


4. Economic Organisations. 

The Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC). — We now turn to the third 
stream, the economic. We have seen that OEEC 
was created to administer American (Marshall) aid. 
But it needed also to re-create a sound European 
economy. The allocation of aid continued until 
1952; but the practice of mutual consultation on 
economic matters continued In order to carry out 
long-term programmes Owing to the nature of its 
original task of distributing Marshall Aid, the 
U.S.A. and Canada became associate members of 
the Organisation. In 1961 these two countries 
formed with members of OEEC the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation which replaced OEEC 
and is described below. 


European Coal and Steel Community.— A further 
econoinlc development came in 1950 with the 
proposal for the co-ordination of coal and steel 
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production in Gennany. Belgium, France, Italy, 
r.uxeinbourg, and the Netherlands. , The organ- 
isation of the Conimimlty is an example ot co- 
operation on a Bupra-national basis, since the 
governing authority is not responsible to the 
individual governments of member countries but 
only to the Community. The High Authority 
has the right to deal directly with the coal and 
steel enterprises of the Community without passing 
through national governments In 1954 Great 
Britain formed a Standing Council of Association 
with the High Authority for consultations on coal 
and steel and for co-ordination where necessary. 


The European Economic Community (EEC), or 
Eiuomarket. — In 1955 “ the Six " (namely the 
countries in ECSC) decided to drive towards 
further economic integration. This decision was 
taken at Messina, and the six are sometimes 
referred to as the Messina Powers The EEC was 
established by a Treaty of Rome in 1957 and is an 
extension to the w'hole economic field of the institu- 
tional method of co-operation already adopted m 
the European Coal and Steel Community of the 
Six The principal institutions are the Parlia- 
mentary Assembly (which is common to EEC. 
ECSC. and Eurntom), a (Council of Ministers, and 
an executive Commission oi nuie members. The 
common Parliamentary Assembly is now called 
the European Parliament The C'oinmunity is 
merging the Six into a single economic unit by 
liarmoni.sing economic, social, and investment 
policies and establishing a cuuunon market in 
trade. 


What 18 a Common Market‘d — A common market 
is cl trailing area with no internal tariffs (import 
duties) or quotas (which are quantilative restric- 
tions on imports) and a single external tariff and 
ipiota stiucture The first tariff reductions inside 
the Six (10 per cent ) tcKik place on .January 1. 
1959 By .January 1962 there had been cuts 
totalling 40 per cent, in interii.al tariffs During 
1900 the Coimcll of the Community resolved to 
speed up the proco.^^s of lurther reductions which, 
on original intentions, would have taken from 
twelve to filteeii years so as to aim at complete 
hbiTahaatioii ot internal tariffs by 1960 


A European Free Trade Area. — When the Six 
were discussing the Common Market the British 
Cioveniinent declared (1956) that they would con- 
sider joining a free-trade area In Europe. Al- 
t hough she would not join the Common Market 
scheme itself, she would consider sharing in the 
stage-by-stage reduction of mter-European 
t.inffs on all non-agricultural goods They would 
nut attempt (unlike the Six) to standardise their 
own tanlT walls In relation to the world outside the 
lOuropean free-trade area. Such a free-trade area 
would be independently controlled with permanent 
eo-ordi nation with EEC In November 1958 
Prance rejected the British proposals for linking 
the six European common-market nations 
with the eleven other OEEC countries in a free- 
trade area. It appeared to the Fi ench impossible 
to establish a free-trade area between the six 
treaty powers and the other eleven OEEC coun- 
tries without a single customs tariff between all of 
them and the outside world and without measures 
ot harmonisation in the economic and social sphere 


The European Free Trade Association, — There- 
upon seven countries outside the area of the Six 
formed a European Free Trade Association. 
They were (Jreat Britain. Austria, Denmark. 
Norway. Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland, and 
they agreed upon a plan at Stockholm in Novem- 
ber 1959. Inside the free-trade area comprising 
these seven countries it was contemplated that 
there would eventually be no internal tariffs or 
quotas, but member states would retain separate 
external systems The Seven, upon the founda- 
tion of their Association, iuiniedlately offered 
friendly co-operation to the existing Common 
Market. But the problem of finding a political 
link — called by the diplomatists the problem of 
the three half-crowns (seven and six) — remained a 
difficult one. See also Qll(l). 


Britain’s Application for Membership of the 
Common Market. — In the autumn of 1061 Britain 
applied for hieniliershlp of the Common Market 
Membership would provide this country with a 
much improved export opportunity but could lead 
equally to a sharp intensification of competition in 
our home market. In terms of population, pur- 
chasmg power, production and growth. Western 
Europe is an exceptionally dynamic economy 
The iicgotiatioiia were stopiied upon the veto of 
France in .fanuary 1903, and they were adjourned 
indefinitely The political aspects of the Coin- 
inoii Market are discussed below. 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. — This new body has taken the place 
of OEEC Canada and the United States, who 
w’ere associated members of OEEC. joined with the 
eighteen members countries of that body to set up 
OECD The convention was signed in Paris in 
December i960, and the new body came into exist- 
ence in the autumn of 1961. Thus Canada and the 
USA. join in facing the broailer objectives and the 
new tasks of today, namely to achieve In Europe 
the highest sustainable economic growth, employ- 
ment. and standard of living, to contribute to 
ccon imic development: and to expand world 
trade on a multilateral and non-discrirninatory 
basis, in accordance with international obligations 


Economic Commission ot Eiuope. — As explained 
in the preceding outline of the UN, ECE was the 
first of the great regional commissions to be set 
up by UNO It was created in 1947 to concert 
action for the economic reconstruction of Europe, 
and it was hoped to strengthen economic co- 
operation between all European members of UNO 
Russia and some of the (^ommunist Eastern 
European countries are members of ECE, and it 
is the only European organisation where the 
Western bloc and Soviet powers can meet for 
discussion and action. 


Euratom. — The six countries which proposed 
the Common Market also discussed the creation of 
a European organisation for the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Euratom, as It is called, has 
prior claim on any uranium, plutonium, or 
thorium In member countries and would distribute 
It to atomic-energy ejstablishments without dis- 
crimination. In the event of deficiency materials 
are allocated on needs The institution ol 
Euratom is dealt with in the Treaty of Romo 
establishing the European Economic Community 


6. The Political Aspects of Membership of 
the Common Market 

The economic aspects are dealt with m Section 
O, Part III Here we examine the political aspect-^ 
which are more problematical 'fhe Treaty of 
Rome. 1957, which had established the European 
Ec4jnomIc Community defined (In Articles 2 and 3) 
the principles and objects lor which the Com- 
munity Is to work Those articles specify in 
detail the steps for creating a Common Market, foi 
approximating the economic policies of meinbci 
States, the promotion of harmonious developmeni 
of economic activities, and raising the standard of 
living But the aim of " closer relations between 
its member States ” is stated without elaboration 
It is into this gap that speculation is poured No 
limit is set in the Treaty to the process of mtegri- 
tion. on the other hand there is no commitment 
to join a Federation of Europe. While member 
States commit themselves to a common policy on 
a number ot economic issues there will be co- 
ordmation of national policies designed to take 
account of the needs of the rest of the Com- 
munity. 


Two Kinds of Political Aspects. — We need to 
distinguish between two things. First, the 
machinery by which the aims of the Common 
Market are to be achieved — the Commission, the 
Coimcil of Ministers, the European Assembly. 
Court of Justice, and so on. This may be de- 
scribed as the political machinery of the Common 
Market. Second, we have to think of the kind of 
political relationship which will grow up, eithei 
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by deliberate design or practical development, be- 
tween member countries We may thmk of the 
first set of facts as the engine or locomotive of the 
Common Market train: and we can regard the 
second as what sort of Journey the train will take 
— will it take a direct run to federation or follow 
some other line? One, therefore, is how the 
IMarket will tick, the other where the Market will 
take the new Europe. Both these aspects are the 
subject of controversy and speculation. We take 
now the latter aspect, dealing later with the 
mechanism of the Market 


Where Is the Market going?— The answer, as we 
have suggested Is speculative, but the i«wue is 
much more In doubt after General de Gaulle’s 
declaration in January 1963 which, in effect, closed 
the door ogainst Britain’s entry to the Common 
Market The Europeanists had visualised a rapid 
advance to federation, a union of states whose 
memliers surrender their sovereignty over the most 
Important subjects, such as foreign policy, defence, 
and tariffs, to a central government, while keeping 
control (wer some part of their internal affairs 
But In 1963 it was seen that France was likely to 
head for a confederation, that is to say an associa- 
tion of Governments with their powers iinsur- 
rendered. a council of Heads of States taking 
decisions by straight though weighted majority 
vote Since France and Germany have almost 
60 per cent of the EEC popuiation the meaning of 
the Franco-German accord signed in 1963 becomes 
clearer. Apart from tiiese two schools there w’cre 
the experimentalists who were not sure where the 
present process led. the pragmatists who were 
concerned only to rationalise commerce and gave 
little thought to political union, and those who 
were attracted to the belief that EEC offered a 
new cultural or even spiritual phenomenon. 

Attitudes of Mind. — This variety of view reflects 
variety of attitude The Europeanists. who in- 
clude Jean Monnet. former head of the Coal and 
Steel Cornmunitv. look upon themselves as taking 
the first step to conquering the excesses of national- 
ism and sovereignty which have caused wars and 
blocked prosperity Tiiey show a determination > 
for reconciliation lietween defeated and impover- ' 
Ished countries to work together to restore lost 
fortunes Will the end. however, be the trans- ; 
formation of half a continent into a super-State 
but with aggressive and intolerant characteristics 
whicli will not have reduced the excesses of 
nationalism? Or will a European union be suc- 
cessfully led by those who genuinely want to see 
Euroiie fulfilling a civilising and pacific mission’ 


The meetmgs of Ambassadors form unofficial 
permanent liaison between Council and Com- 
mission. Let us examine the five official organs. 

The Council issues regulations and decisions 
which arc. upon issue, binding in law on ail 
niemlier States. It consists of one member from 
each member State (normally a Cabinet Minister) 
They have votes as follows ■ 

l''rance 4 votes 

Germany 

Italy 

Belgium 2 votes 

Holland 

Luxembourg 1 vote 

The voting practice In 1962 was to decide a few 
minor matters by majontv vote . on many matters 
by unanimous vote, anil on an increasing numlier 
by qualified majonty, namely 12 votes out of tiie 
total of seventeen Tims, in the last categorj'. 
any two countries which can muster 6 votes 
between them can iilock a decision There is no 
machinery for getting out of the consequent dead- 
lock. 


The Commission. — Whereas the Council consists 
of politicians the Coiiimission lionsists of perman- 
ent officials. There are nine members appointed 
by Governments, for a minimum term of four years 
and not more than two members may come from 
any one country Its business is to further the 
general purposes of the Treaty and decisions are 
by majority vote From the Conunission flow 
two streams- — 

in) Proposals, which it sends to the Council. 
(6) Under powers of its own — 

1 Decisions to named countries and 
binding on them 

2 Directives to named countries to 
achieve certain results, without specify hig 
the means 

3. llecommendations and Opinions, 
which are not bmdmg 

4. Authorisations without whicli mam 
things are forbidden 


The Court, whose procedure is wholly Contincii- 
tal, consists of seven Judges appointed by ( iovcni- 
ments for a maximum of six years Its \yord is 
final on the inten^retation of the Treaty, on tlie 
rules made under the Treaty, and on the legality 
of all the actions of tlie organs ot the f Community. 


The Political Rool over the Community. — Wliat- 
fiver the attitudes of private people the tact 
remains that the Common Market has far-reaching 
political implications and that those who created 
the Market regard it as a step to a political objec- 
tive. In -July 1961 the Heads of State of the Six 
decided at Bad Godesberg. (Germany, ” to give 
form and figure to the will for political unification 
which is already contained in the treaties founding 
the European Communities " and to call for 
proposals for giving ’* a statutory character within 
the shortest time to the unification of their 
peoples ” The body appointed to frame these 
proposals is known as the Fouchet Committee 
When on 10 October 1961 Mr Edward Heath 
made his celebrated speech in Paris to the Six 
outlining the British Government’s position per- 
haps tlie most important statement of Britain’s 
long-term policy towards Europe was adherence 
to the decision, referred to above, taken by the 
Six in .fuly 1961 and now known as the Bonn 
Declaration. 

The Organs of EEC. — The machinery of govern- 
ment of the European Economic Community 
consists of. 

1. The Council 

2. The Commission 

3. The Court 

4. The Parliament 

5. The Economic and Social Committee, 
and 

6. The Ambassadors of the member 
Governments. 


Commission 
of European 
(’oal A Steel 
Community 


Council of 
Ministers 


Commission 
of I'^EC 
(officials) 
(Common 
Market) 


C’ourt of 
.Justice 


Commission 

of 

Euratom 


European Assembly 


The Parliament or Assembly consists of repre- 
sentatives of the national Parliaments There are 
142 representatives in all— 36 from each of the 
three bigger powers. 14 from the two medium 
ones, and 6 from Luxembourg. It meets once a 
year as of right and its only power is to pass (by a 
two- thirds majority) a vote of censure on the Com- 
miaslon (the permanent otflcials) which must then 
resign If Britain were to Join its quota of mem- 
bers to the Assembly would presiunably be 36. ft 
is generally held that one day the Assembly will 
consist of representatives elected by direct uni- 
versal suffrage but this will not occur until every- 
body is willing. In the meantime the Assembly 
can only consist of nominated parliamentarians. 
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The Working of the Organs: the Commission. — 

We look first at the Commission (of officials) as 
this is held to be by far the most powerful of the 
organs. Broadly speaking, it is the only body 
with a right of initiative, sending, as we have ex- 
plained. proposals to the Council which cannot 
prepare its own proposals for consideration The 
t’oinmissiou can thus prevent the Council consitler- 
uig anything it does not w'ant to be considered 
Its proposals to the Council can nonnally lie 
amended by the Council only by unanimous or 
qualified majority vote. 

The Commission prepares the budget, takes 
meinlier Governments into Court, runs the agri- 
cultural market and is the Monopoly and Itestric- 
tive Practices Court. 

In addition to all this the Commission has its 
own po^ve^s as we have eM)l.iiiie<l under heading 
(b) in tlie earlier paragraph about the Commission 
By its decisions it can give orders to member States 
over a wide field For example, it can give orders 
on the details of applvmg rules of free competition 
to nationalised industries or to industries with 
special rights Its directives order the result to be 
achieved (for example the framework within which 
agricultural prices are to be negotiated) It gives 
(or refuses) authorisations over a wide range of 
subjects, like the postponement of the raisuig or 
lowering of a tariff m certain circumstances The 
l)owers of the Commission are thus seen to be 
extensive and hiiportant and they affect, among 
many other matters, the rimnmg of nationalised 
industries and the uses of tJovernment aid 


The Powers of the Commission contrasted with 
the Council.— That the Commission (of officials or 
“ Furocrats ” as they have lx'e»' called) are the real 
rulers of the ('oniiiuinity is mor» clearly seen when 
that body is contrasted with the Council (of 
politicians), quite apait from the range and im- 
portance of the powers given to the Commission 
'fhe (^ominission decides by simple majontv and 
can easily reach a dcciflion. but the (Uiuncfl. 
which requires either luianlmity or qualified 
majority, is often unable to make a decision 'Fhe 
Coinmissioii has almost all the right of initiative 
It sits for a inuumum of four years, while Council 
members come and go The Commission meets as 
often as it wishes, the (’ouncil once a month The 
('ominisHioii thus ac(jiiires a real personality but 
not the Council It is furthermore the Coni- 
mission which controls the Couununity Civil 
Service 


Is the Commission democratic? — As wc have 
seen the (Aunmission is literally a bureaucrao, 
exercising many of the powers of government, and 
m the view of Mr William Pickles. Senior ivccturer 
at the London School of Economics. " there is no 
body of officials in any ilemocratic country winch 
enjoys .iiiything even remotely resembling such a 
position of power vis-d-ns a bodv of Ministers 
issuing from democraticallv elected Parliaments ’’ 
In his pamphlet Not with Kuropt' the jiohtirnl 
(nhc Jot staying ovt published by the Fabian Society 
(which also publishe.s pamphlets m favour of 
British memliership) Mr Pickles draws a simple 
picture of what the equivalent of the (Yun- 
inisslon would be at liome Imagine that we have 
two Cabinets here, be says, each with its own 
powers, but the second consisting entirely of 
permanent officials None of the officials would 
l>e responsible to any individual Minister, they 
would do many things without reference to 
Ministers . they, and not the Ministers, would 
appoint all the other olflci.ds. and It is they who 
would fix the agenda of the first Cabinet Tlie 
second Cabinet could not be dismissed so long as 
it was supported by only one third of Parliament, 
and neither Cabinet would lie subject to any other 
form of I^arliamentary control whatsoever 


Other Views on the Commission. — It is fair to 
record that the view that the Commission is more 
important than the Council has been disputed by 
Lord Gladwyn the Chairman of the Common 
Market Campaign. " As things are ”, he wrote 
(December 19ft2). the Coimcil ” is the really im- 
portant and decisive lx)dy ” He said that the 
decisions which the Commission will take are of 
minor unportance and are in the field of broad 


decisions which have already been accepted by 
the Council. On the other hand Mr. de la 
Mahoti6re in his book The Common Market 
(Hodder & Stoughton) thinks that the Com- 
mission has acquired greater importance as the 
Community has developed; and that, broadly, the 
Commission favours a federal structure. The 
views of Mr, Peter Kirk, Conservative M.P. (who 
has been a member of the Council of Euroi>e and 
Western Furopean Union Assemblies since 1966). 
may be cited Broadcasting in .January 1963 he 
said ” there Is a vital need for criticism of the 
Comini-ssion's work . This criticism and con- 

trol should be the task of the Assembly but “ the 
present Assembly is unworthy of the name of 
Parliament at all ” The defects whereby the 
Assembly- -the Parliament of the Community— 
"has viitually no power at all” seemed to Mr. 
Kirk to make a situation which ” must be un- 
acceptable to any believer in parliamentary 
democracy in this country, especially as we can 
look forward to a fairly steady Increase In the 
power of the Com mission, as the Treaty of Rome 
comes to full effect ”. 


6. Proposals for Simplification. 

There are now in Europe almost as many 
” Unifying ” bodies as there arc countries to unite. 
Six major organisations, still more minor ones, 
and three parliamentary assemblies are all engaged 
on aspects of the task of building a United Europe. 
At least four cities, each housing one of the major 
organisations, can aspire (should they desire this 
honour) to become the “ capital of Europe ’* 
There is Inevitably some overlapping Thus 
Western European Union and the Council of 
Europe are both competent for social and cultural 
questions OKCD and the Council are both 
interested in economic questions At the mo- 
ment there is not ” one Plurope ” but the Europe 
of the Six (coal and steel community, common 
market. Euratoni), another Seven in EFTA, the 
Seven in WEU, the Sixteen (the Council of 
Europe) and the Eighteen members out of the 
twenty in OECD. 


Britain’s “ Grand Design.” — In 1956 Great 
Britain suggested a single European Assembly 
where all aspects of Western co-operation could be 
reviewed This would have the merit of con- 
centrating in a single place organisations whose 
centres are at present m various capitals This 
European Assembly would have five CoinmLssions. 
political, economic, soilal and cultural, legal, ami 
administrative The “ Grand Design ” suggests 
more effective political consultation in NATO and 
WEU, and it further suggests the better linking 
of European unity in an Atlantic comm unity 
But the Assembly would need to cover in some 
way organisations of differing concepts and dif- 
fering membership. This central diiflculty has 
Ijecii faced by a proposal for two Assemblies to 
take, respectively, the intergovernmental and the 
supranational institutions — the Council of Europe. 
WEU being in the former category (and OEEC 
when it existeil) and the institutions of the Six In 
the other. Another difficulty is that some 
countries are ready to join other countries in 
economic matters but not in military. 


Other Proposals. — Another proposal was to link 
OEEC (which had no Assembly) with the Council 
of Europe (which is primarily an Assembly) In 
a similar way a fusion has been suggested of NATO 
and WEU to form a general defence assembly. 
This proposal was advocated in an excellent 
pamphlet published by PEP (Political and 
Economic Planning) in 1957, 


The Special Position ol Great Britain. — This 
country, although a European country, is in a 
special position, iieing already in two other orbits. 
She belongs to the British Commonwealth, and 
half her trade is with the Commonwealth, a 
quarter being with Europe. She also has strong 
links with the USA For these reasons this 
country has been unwilling to join in supranational 
organisations. An exception in practice has been 
the transfer of the command of Britain’s national 
forces to the NATO supreme commander. 



create a “ European Union ” for Greater Europe lilr Kenneth Lmdaav/ 
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:\ote^' All the countries aie members of UNO except Western Germany and Switzerland. 

'Gie U.S S.B. and other Eastern European countries arc also members of ECE 

• 1 he United Kinpdora is associated with ECSC through a Standing Coimcil of Association, 
t A t February 1903 the only associate member of EEC was Greece, which had accepted the European 
((inininn external tariff, although the Six had decided to conclude a similar agreement with 'I'nrkey, 
other r( (lucsts for association had been made by Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, rortugal, and Spain. 


BERLIN. 

The Facts. — The commitment to Berlin by the 
Western Powers is expressed in a Four-Power 
agreement In 1944 the Jtussian, United States 
Old British members of the European Advlfl(»ry 
( tiiniiussioii (France adhered to the agreement 
l.iter) agreed to divide Germany into occupation 
/ones 'rhis followed the defc.'it of Gemianv 
They also agreed that the Berlin area w’oiild lie ad- 
ministered separately a.s a tlfth portion of Germany 
ami l)e divided into sectors This formally 
establlstied the Western Powers’ riglit to have their 
forces m w'hat has since become West Berlin 
'I Ins right earned with it the right of access by the 
Western Powers to their sectors in Berlin, and 
I Ins wa.s reaffirmed by the four Powers in .Tune 
1949 In October 1954 the Western Powers made 
a formal pledge to the people of West Berlin re- 
■ifflrming tlieir intention to keep armed forces in 
Berlin iind tliat they would treat any attack on 
Berlin as an attack on themselves 

The Potsdam Agreement of August 1945 did not 
deal with rights but in essence laid down that 
Germany was to be tieated as an economic unit 
and that Germany should not be dismembered 
politically The Potsdam Agreement has become 
a dead letter bv the creation of a Communist 
regime in the Russian zone of Germany: but this 
docs not entail the cancellation of the rights of the 
Western Powers under the agreement described m 
the preceding paragraph. 

What Mr. Khrushchev Wants. — Soviet proposals 
tia\e been made many times for a German peace 
treaty to be signed with a confederation of the two 
(ierman States, and for a Free City of West Berlin 
Failing an all-German peace treaty Russia said she 
'Vould sign one with the East German Republic. 
Ihereafter countries wishing to maintain ties with 
'Vest Berlin would have to agree with the East 
( Jennan Republic on means of access. 


Western proposals are that German reunification 
should take place on the basis of self determina- 
tion by all Germans through free elections: and 
that an all-German government should negotiate a 
final peace treaty This carries with it the view 
that the whole city of Berlin (i e. including East 
Berlin) should be reunified within the context of 
the proposals for reumfyiiu Germany. But 
Russia refuses to contemplate a Germany reunited 
in this way since there would be no Communist 
influence to counter the danger which they feel ot 
renewed German aggression. I'hey also ask for 
formal recognition of the Oder-Neisse frontier line 
to the east of Germany 


Russian proposals are tliat the two German 
states should be persuaded to form a voluntary 
confederation on equal tenna and a peace treaty 
should be signed with the confederation Failing 
agreement between the two to confederate a peace 
treaty should be signed with one or both. The 
German States could remain “ for a cei'taln 
period ” members of NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
respectively But the Western Powers object 
that the four Powers cannot divest themselves of 
the responsibility for reunification The East 
German regime has not been properly elected and 
a federation would preserve the division of Ger- 
manv On Berlin the Russians propose that West 
Berlin be converted into a neutral demilitarised 
Free City with token troops, including Russian 
The changed status of West Berlin would neeil to 
have regard to the sovereign rights of the East 
German Republic and this would mean the ending 
of the occupation regime of West Berlin In other 
words control over communications to West Berlin 
would pass to the East German Republic. The 
West object that West Berlin is already a Free 
City, and that a free city of Berlin should embrace 
East Berlin, illegally detached from tour- Power 
administration under agreements which Russia 
signed. 
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A LIST OF SOCIETIES. 

On this pasre are the addresses of some of the 
societies working In the fields of social service and 
international affairs. I’liey are only a selection 
from all the societies working in these and allied 
spheres. Many societies working in the fields of 
adult education and outdoor and cultural pursuits 
are described (with their addresses) m the Section 
“ Leisure Activities ” 


What the Societies Oiler. — Many of the societies 
oflfer the facility of a unique specialised library, 
and most of them issue not only Journals and 
magazines but pamphlets giving the latest 
authoritative views and discussions of contempor- 
ary problems Besides these facilities the as- 
B<x:iatlous offer the individual the opportunity of 
hearing experts and of discussing the subject with 
others Interested in the same subject Many 
societies hold not only lectures but conferences, 
covering the week-end or several days, and some of 
them hold Sunmier Schools 


Social Service. 

The National Council of Social Service (20 
Bedford Square. London. W.Cl) is the main 
promotional and co-ordinating organisation of 
voluntary social work in tlreat Britain It 
publishes Handbooks on Voluntary and Public 
Social Services and Directory of Organisations 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest is a 
famous reference book prepared by the Family 
Welfare Association (address l>elow) It is a 
standard guide to every branch of charitable work, 
giving details of Adoption Hocleties, Almshouses. 
Homes for Incurables, Convalescent Homes of all 
kinds, and all Welfare Institutions. 

Some useful addresses are — 

British Association of Keiiidential Settlements. 
Bishop Creighton House, 378 LiUie lid , 
S W.7. 

(Central Council for Health Education, 

Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, W C 1. 
Citizen's Advice Bureaux Service, 

20 Bedford Square, W.C 1. 

Family Planning Association. 

231 T()ttenhani Court lid , W.l 
Family Welfare Association. 

290 Vauxhall Bridge Ild . S W 1 
Industrial Welfare Society. 

48 Bryanston Square. W 1. 

Institute for the Study and Treatment of 
Delinquency. 

8 Bourdon St . Davies St . W 1 
National Association of Parish Councils. 

20 Betlford Square. W C.l 
National Association of Boys' Clubs. 

17 Bedford Square. W C.l 
Scottish Association of Boys' Clubs. 

12 Alva St . Edinburgh, 2. 

National Association of Youth Clubs. 

30-2 Devonshire St., W.l 
Scottish Association of Girls' Clubs. 

13 Egllngton Crescent. Edinburgh, 12 
National Council of Women. 

30 fA)wer Sloane St., S W.l. 

National Council of Y.M C A 's. 

112 Great llussell St . W C 1. 

10 Palmerston Place. Edinburgh. 12 
22 Howard St . Belfast 

National Federation of Community Associations, 
26 Bedford Square. W.C.l. 

National Federation of Women’s Institutes, 

39 Eccleston St . S W 1 . 

Federation of Women’s Institutes of Northern 
Ireland, 

28 Bedford St., Belfast 

National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
55 Gower St.. W C 1. 

National Marriage Guidance Council. 

58 Queen Anne St . Grosveiior Square. "W.!, 
National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds, 

2 Cromwell Place. S.W.7. 

Save the Children Fund, 

12 Upper Belgnvve St.. W.l 
Scottish i.^uncll of Social Service, 

10 Alva St., Edinburgh, 2. 


Northern Ireland Council of Social Service, 
28 Bedford St.. Belfast. 

Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, 

3 Devonshire St . AV 1 
Y^oung Women's Chrifitlan Association. 

108 Baker St , W 1. 

18 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 3. 

385 Malone ltd.. Belfast 


International Co-operation. 

The National Peace Council (29 Great James 
St.. WCl). is a feileration of national societies 
concerned in the promotion of peace 1 1 rmblishes 
the Peace Year Book, which contains a diicctory 
of societies working for peace 

Useful addresses — 

United Nations Association. 

25 Charles St.. W.l 
Union of Den ocratic t'ontrol, 

13 Prince of Wales Terrace. W 8 
Federal Union, 

10 Wyndham Place. W.l. 

Women’s International League for Peace and 
Frcedoin. 

29 Great .lames St .WCl 
International A'oluntary Service. 

72 Oakley Square. N W 1 
British Society for International Understanding. 
Benjamhi Franklin House, 30 Craven St . 
W.C 2 

Inteniatlonal Friendslni) League, 

Peace Haven. (,Tesw'ick Rd . W 3. 

Friends Peace Committee. 

Friends House, Eiiston Hoad, N W 1 
Africa Bureau, The. 

65 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Rd , 
S W 1 

United Kingdom Council oi the Euroi)can Move- 
ment, 

38 Parliament St , S W 1. 

Fabian International Bureau. 

11 Dartmouth St . S W.l 
English Speaking Union. 

37 Charles St . \N' 1 

Council for Education in World Citizenship, 

25 Charles St . W 1 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, 

Chatham House, 10 St James’s Square. 
S W 1. 

Parliamentary flvoup for World Go\ ernment. 
House of Commons, S W.l 
Fellowsfiip oi Keconciliafion, 

9 Coomb R(l . New Malden. Surrc> 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

2 CUrthnsian St . E C 1 
War on Want. 

9 Madelej Rd . W 5 
Institute of Race Reid t Ions, 

36 .lerinyn St , S W 1 
United World Trust. 

29 Great James St . W ( ' 1 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, 

274 Banbury Rd . Oxtoni 
British Council of Churches. 

10 Eaton Gate. S W 1 


Some Other Societies. 

Political and Economic Planning. 

16 Queen Anne’s Gate. S.W 1. 

Howard lasagne for Penal Reform. 

Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard St., 
S.W.l. 

Progressive League, 

20 Buckingham St , W C 2 

Ethical Union, 

13 Prince of Wales Terrace. W.8. 

Electoral Reform Society. 

Albany Institute. Creek Rd., S E.8 

Women’s Co-operative Guild, 

348 Grays Inn Rd . W.C.l 

{Note Unless otherwise stated the above 
addresses are in London, and this is further 
indicated by the postal number, e.g., S.W.l. 
Correspondents writmg from places other than 
London should include “ London,” as well as the 
postal number. In the address.) 
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The Law of England 


The Table set out on D3 ahows in concise form — 

A — the sources, and 
B — the subdivisions 

of the Law of England. The Intention Is to give a general picture of the whole system in tabular fonn, 
to explain brlelly what the Table represents, and finally to/leal. In slightly more detail, with a few 
selected subjects which may be of particular Interest to the' ordinary reader 

A word of warning is necessary. Learned te t-books have been written on every one of the manv 
subjects referred to In the Table, and the application of the law in any particular case is a matter tor 
the professional expert. The following pages do not claim to do more than to make a brief survey 
of the whole field of English Law. for the general guidance and interest of the ordinary citizen. 


A. THE SOURCES 

The citizen who desires to make some acQuaint- 
nnee with the English Legal System must begin 
by disabusing himself of several popular fallacies, 
for example, that it Is a fixed and unalterable code, 
that it is strictly logical, that it is coldly hnper- 
feonal and uniniliienced by human factors The 
history and practice of the law display precisely 
the opposite characteristics. 


1. COMMON LAW AND CASE LAW 

Tiie English Legal System is a living organism, 
not a dead, static code. The system as we know 
It began to develop in the thirteenth century, 
when Henry 11 extended the practice of sending 
the royal judges about the country ” on circuit.” 
to deal with crimes and disputes, and to adapt 
and give official authority to the best of the local 
customs, some of which had been In force since 
Anglo-Saxon days. The judges did this by 
empirical methods — that is, by practical, common- 
sense decisions on the actual cases brought before 
them, and by setting out their reasoning in detail 
Simple records of the most Important decisions 
were kept from the earliest times; as the cen- 
turies passed, the gradual elaboration of a system 
of law-reporting ensured that the facts of significant 
cases, the reasoned judgments delivered on those 
facts, and the principles those judgments en- 
shrined. should be recorded and preserved ; at the 
same time ttie doctrine of precedent — the rule that 
those principles, enunciated by a superior court, 
should be followed by all courts inferior to it — 
ensured consistency throughout the country 
Thus there was gradually developed a body of 
principles— living, growing, and adaptable to new 
sets of facts as they arose; principles, moreover, 
which rose above local differences of custom and 
became common to the whole Kealm. Hence the 
expression common law. 

Case Law. The system we have described la by 
no means a thing of the past it is still in force 
today. New circumstances are continually aris- 
ing ; cases come before the judges for decision, and 
it frequently happens that the principles laid down 
In the past do not apply precisely, in all respects, 
to the particular facts in point. When this occurs 
it is the Judge’s right and duty to interpret and 
adapt the principle to the new facts before him; bis 
judgment is jreported, and his reasoning made 
clear. Ibe adapted principle of that judgment 
becomes part of the law of England; it must be 
followed by all inferior courts, and it will not be 
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ignored or abandoned l)v conits of the same rani:, 
or any superior court, without reasoned argument 
and careful consideration. Thus the practising 
lawyer can never sit back witli the comfortable 
assurance that he has " comi»leted ” his studies, 
he mast continnallv keep his knowledge up to date. 
The practice of law is not a science, based on iigid 
rules, but an art — the art of applying the known 
principles to the Jacts of new cases as they arise. 


2. EQUITY 

But the English genius for practical improvisa- 
tion has never excluded spiritual and ethical 
motives of conduct. For hundreds of years the 
Church was a great power in the land, extending 
its influence far beyond the stnctlv ecclesiastical 
sphere. The great church-leaders of the past took 
an Important part in the secular activities of 
government and administration, from an early 
date the King’s Chancellor was an ecclesiastic. 
The Chancellor was not only the King’s Secretary 
of State and Keeper of the royal seal; as royal 
chaplain he was " the Keeper of the King’s con- 
science.” It was to him, therefore, that the King 
turned for advice on matters of state where ethical 
and moral considerations were involved. 

All human Institutions are falhble, and the 
rough-and-readv methods of the early common 
law sometimes fell short of those ideals of abstract 
justice that inspire men’s minds. Despite, or 
perhaps because of. Its practical outlook, the 
common law tended to become circumscribed by 
its own precedents. As the machlnerj of justice 
became more elaborately organised, the idealistic 
doctrine — " WTiere there is a right there is a 
remedy ” — was apt to degenerate. In practice, into 
the realistic but souUess form — ” Where there is a 
legal remedy, there Is a legal right.” T’oo close an 
adherence to legal formalities led sometimes tf) a 
deiual of justice. This was particularly so for the 
weak, who could not help themselves — feeble- 
minded persons, tricked or cajoled into “ legally ” 
signing away their property; infants unconscion- 
ably treated by guardians who, having got legal 
custody (under a will or otherwise) of the infants’ 
Inheritance, refused to honour their solemn trust; 
borrowers who, having delayed beyond the date 
fixed for the repayment of a loan, found themselves 
deprived, under the strict terms of the mortgage 
deed, of property many times more valuable 
which they had pledged only as security. For 
such coses as these the common-law courts 
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proTided no remedy, since the victims had suffered 
VO actual iUenalitv. Petitions were therefore sent 
to the King, “ the father of hla people,** begging 
him to right such wrongs; and the question of 
redress was delegated by the King to his Chan* 
ceil or. The Chancellor had no power directly to 
revoke or interfere with the decisions of the joyal 
judges by depriving the oppressive party of the 
property he had “ legally ** acquired, but he could, 
and did, insist that that paitv should uot enjoy 
such acquisition, unconscxmiably^ for his own sole 
advantage. The defaulting guardian, though he 
continued legally to hold the infants’ property, 
was compelled to use it for the infants’ benellt. 
the oppressive creditor, who had legallv got 
possession of or sold the debtor’s estate, was per- 
mitted to take out of the proceeds the amount of 
his loan, with reasonable interest and expenses, 
hut must hand back the balance to the debtor. 
Thus the Chancellor administered a kind of 
abstract justice, based upon the promptings of con- 
science, and not on legalistic rules, lie dealt with 
these cases in his own court — the Chrncellery or 
(Jkancery — where the yardstick was eomtv — that 
which was right or fair. And over the centuries 
the principles on which the Court of Chancery 
acted became crystallised into a set of rules which 
followed their own precedents and made ccw- 
u-'ienhous conduct their guiding star. 

Naturally enough, the activities of the Court of 
Chancery were viewed with Jealousy and mis- 
giving by the royal judges of the Common Jjaw 
Couits, and many were the clashes between the 
two. Equity, however, had come to stav, and 
the two systems were administered independently 
until as late as 1873. In that j'ear Pariianiont 
passed the Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 
which (in eHect) fused the tw'o systems into one. 
JJy means of that and subsequent legislation tiicro 
was constituted one IlmU Court of .Justice, of winch 
the Queen's Bench Division, the Chancery Dnisiou, 
and the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Dnxsum 
are component parts. The first-named Is con- 
cerned primarily with common-law suits, the 
second with equitable matters, but both these 
Divisions must have regard to both common lau 
aiul equitable principles. In case of a conllict of 
principles, those of equity are to prevail. Tlie 
last-named Division (for historical reasons) deals 
with the diverse subjects of wills and intestacies, 
Tuatrinioiiin] suits, and disputes relating to ships 
at sea. Criminal cases fall within the jurisdiction 
of the Queen's Bench Division, but are dealt with 
in special courts. The crmiinal law (in strict 
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fairness to accused persons) must be absolutely 
certain and clearly defined; it Is administered on 
strict legalistic principles, from which the doc- 
trines of equity are excluded. (For further details 
of the Courts and their functions, see Section C.) 


3. STATUTE LAW 

While, ns we have shown, the Courts have the 
function of mierpieiinq and adapting the principles 
of law laid down in earlier tmiee, they cannot 
legislate — i.e., the Judge cannot make new laws, or 
repeal or amend old laws, even when changes are 
rendered desirable by develorung social conditions. 
The law-making bodv, or Legitlaiure, Is Parlia- 
ment. A Statute or Act of Parliament is the joint 
act of the Queen, the House of Lords, and the 
House of Commons, while each of these three 
" Estates of the Bealni ” has its own functions, 
new law can be made, and old law repealed, only 
by these three Estates acting together, t.e., by 
Parliament, or by some person or body of persons 
to wlioin Parliament has delegated authority to 
make rides having the force of law. Parliament is 
free of control by any written constitution or any 
person or body of persons whatsoever, an Act of 
Parliament must be enforced by all courts as the 
law of the land, unless and until it is repealed or 
amended by Parliament itself. Parliament is not 
bound by the Acts of a previous parliament, 
which it is free to repeal or amend as occasion may 
require. It is eqiuiJlv free to modify the rules of 
the common law and the rules ol equitv, however 
firmly entrenched, but those rules, unless and 
until modified by parliamentary legislation, con- 
tinue to guide the Judges both In their interpreta- 
tion and enforcement of Statute Law — i.e., the 
body of Acts of i’arliament stllJ in force for the 
tmie being — ^and in their decisions on those com- 
mon-law and ciinitable rules which the fcStatute 
Law has left untouched. 


THE ENGLISH LEGAL SYSTEM 

Tlicse three mam streams — common law (and 
case law), equity, and statute law — have llowed 
throughout the centuries, sometimes independently 
and sometimes in conjunction, to feed the waters 
of that gicat river which is the English Legal 
System. 


Ob 


B. THE SUBDIVISIONS OF ENGLISH LAW 


I. CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

Tins is that part of the English I.cgal Svstern 
v.hich relates to four mam branches of national 
adiniiilfetratioii . — 

(a) The Legislature — i.e., the lau-rnaJciuy 
body known as Parliament. 

(b) The Executive — i.e., the Government 
and the functions of its various components. 

(c) The Judiciary — i.e., the Judges, their 
t ouris and powers. 

(d) Local Government — i.e., the Local 
A uthorities and their powers. 

The two main principles of the Constitution 
are . — 

1. The Supremacy of Farhament. — I.e., there is 
nothing that Parliament cannot lawfully do, and 
mere is no person or Ixidy of persons above 
Parliament. Its Acts cannot lie unconstitutional, 
since it can itself modify the Constitution at will. 
it-8 Acts ior the time being in force are the law of 
ine land, and nobody can question their validity. 


2. The Rule ol Law. — This means that no person 
or i)od V of persons is above the law of the land, and 
that there 1b one svstern of law, and one evstem 
alone, for evervbodv. There is not in England, 
as tlicre ls In some other states, a special system of 
law .and special courts for scrutinising the acts of 
ministers, civil servants, or other tunetionariea; 
sucli persons are bound by the same rules of con- 
duct as other citl/ens. A complaint by a private 
citizen against a Secretary of State or a Commis- 
sioner of I’olice 18 investigated by the same courts, 
and under the same legal rules, as a complaint 
against another private citizen. Any apparent 
exception will be found to result from some special 
provision In an Act of Parliament itself. For 
example, the Army Act sets up a code of conduct 
for officers and soldiers, and does not apply to 
civilians, but that code is part of the Ijaw of 
England because it is contained in an Act of 
Parliament — a cede which (incidentally) remains 
valid only If It Is confirmed by Parliament m 
every successive year. Again, the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Act, 1939, conferred upon the 
Crown and its Ministers extensive powers, during 
the last War, to make Defence Kegulations 
which should have the force of law ; but the 
Act itself had to be passed by Parliament witli 
the proper formalities. Such Regulations derive 
their legal and binding effect solely from the 
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poweri delegated by Parliament: and the Hlgh^ wild beast; a boy (like Oliver Twist) who was 
Court of Justice to competent to scrutinise, and compelled, by force or violent threats, to break 


frequently does scrutinise, the wording of the 
Be^lations and the manner In which those powers 
are exercised, and to satisfy Itself that the Minister 
concerned is not attempting to exceed the auth* 
orlty which Parliament has vested In him — in 
other words, to protect the citizen against the 
arbitrary abuse of lawful powers and against their 
unlawful enlargement. Delegated legislation is 
always subject to such control; parliamentary 
leglslatiOD is not, since nobody can Question the 
validity of an Act of ParliamenL But the inier* 
preialum of any Act of Parliament — the ascertain- 
ment of Its legal meaning and effect — is one of the 
proper functions of the Courts. 

(A detailed explanation of the working of the 
four bodies above mentioned will be found in 
A CmzicM's Guide.) 


n. CRIMINAL LAW 

This is that part of the English Legal System 
which deals with the relations between tbe indi- 
vidual citizen and society as a whole. Thus, if A 
murders or robs B, the question of redress is not 
one merely for B or his family; the victim cannot. 
In a civiUrod community, be permitted “ to take 
the law into his own hands," nor can it be left to 
him to decide what action should Ije taken against 
the offender — otherwise blood -feuds and public 
disorder would result. For that reason it has 
been the law for centuries past that, in the case of 
offences (1) against public order, (2) against the 
person and (3) against property, the State (repre- 
senting aodety as a whole) itself intervenes and 
Tosecutes the offender, for the purpose of up- 
oldlng public order and vindicating the rule of 
law by inflicting punishment upon him — not for the 
purpose of compensating the injured party (which, 
as will 1)6 seen below, is the contrasting function 
of Cnnl Law). For offences against public order, 
see D35-36, 

The two main categories of Crime (as tbe Table 
shows) are : — 

(a) Grave (or Indictable) Offences, which are 
dealt with at Assizes, the (Central Olminal Court, 
and Quarter Sessions, and which carry severe 
penalties — death or lengthy sentences of imprison- 
inept, and 

(b) Petty Offences, which are dealt with in 
Magistrates’ Courts, /ind are punishable by light 
sentences of imprisonment or by fines (with short 
sentences in the alternative). Examples of this 
latter class are (e-g., under the Road Traffic Acts) 
driving without due care and attention, exceedmg 
the speed-limit, causing an obstruction, etc. 

Examples of (a) Grave (or Indictable) Offences 
are set out in the Table under the three main 
headings of ; — 

(1) Offences against Public Order, 

(2) Offences against the Person: and 

(3) Offences against Property. 

In connection with all these categories of offences 
the Criminal Ixiw la concerned with the following 
general considerations; — 


(a) Criminal Responsibility. — I.e., the primary 
principles that every person is presumed (until the 
contrary is proved) to be sane and " to Intend the 
natural consequence of his acts," provided that 
those acts themselves are voluntary (i.e., inten- 
tional) on his part. It would, for example, be 
absurd for a’ man, accused of wounding another 
person by shooting, to plead that he did not Intend, 
when he discharged the firearm at the other 
person, to do him any bodily harm. On the other 
hand, it would be outn^ous to convict and punish 
a child of four who. without understanding the 
wrongfulness of his behaviour, picked up and took 
away some attractive and valuable object from a 
shop-counter: a lunatic who killed somebody 
under an insane delusion that the victim was a 


into a house, or a man who took an overcoat from 
a public cloakroom, honestly but mistakenly 
believing it to be his own. In none of these last 
illustrations is the act a voluntary one in the sense 
that there was the intention to do something wrong. 
To the rule that an act is not a crime unless it is 
intentional in this sense there are a few rare 
exceptions — cases where an Act of Parliament has 
expressly and clearly made some form of conduct 
punishable in itself, whether it was intentional or 
not, for example, during the War, permitting a 
light to be visible In black-out hours was punish- 
able, even if it was unintentional and involuntary 
on the part of the accused. 

Intention must not be confused with motive. 
For example. In what has become known as 
“ mercy-kllhng " — i.e., taking the life of a person 
suffenng from a painful and Incurable disease — 
the killer is often actuated by a good motive — the 
desire to relieve hopeless suffering; but the inten- 
lum is to kill, and the act is therefore a crime. 
(It is not necessary for the prosecution to prove 
any motive.) 

The burden of proof in criminal cases is on the 
prosecution. i.e., it is the duty of the prosecution 
to prove the accused guilty, not the duty of the 
accused to prove his innocence. The accused is 
presumed to be innocent unless and until his 
guilt Is proved to the reasonable satisfaction of a 
Jury. The jury are the sole judges of the true 
facts of the case, and their verdict must be 
unanimous. 


(b) Unconsummated Crimes. — I.e., attempts to 
commit crimes which are frustrated by some out- 
side event or by some person's intervention. For 
obvious reasons the attempt to commit a grave 
crime la itself an offence for which the offender can 
be prosecuted and, if convicted of the attempt, 
punished by fine or Imprlsomnent. Incitement, by 
one person, of another to commit a crime, and 
conspiracy between two or more persons to commit 
a crime, are usually offences in themselves 
whether the incitement or the conspiracy proves 
successful or not. 


(c) Joint Crimes are those In which two or more 
persons take part. Such participation may arise 
in different ways. A principal in the first degree is 
the man who commits the actual offence with 
guilty intention (see (a) above), or who Induces its 
commission by some other person who himself 
does not understand what he is doing. A principal 
in the second degree is one who aids and abets the 
guilty perpetrator at the tune when the crmie is 
committed. An accessory before the fact is one who 
instigates or helps to prepare the commission of the 
crime by another person, though not himBclf 
present when that other person commits it. In 
most cases of grave crime all these three classes of 
participants In a crime are equaHy guilty, and 
liable to the same punishment, provided that all of 
them shared the same common criminal purpose. 
(Thus, if two armed burglars break into a house, 
with their weapons drawn, and one of them shoots 
and kills the householder, both will be guilty of 
murder, while the accomplice who helped to plan 
the burglary will be equally guilty If the plan 
included the carrying of loaded weapons.) An 
accessory after the fact is one who, knowing that a 
felony (generally speaking, a grave crime involving 
violence) has been committed, shelters or receives 
one of the participators to enable him to elude 
justice. This latter kind of accessory is liable to 
prosecution, but the penalty in bis case is less 
severe than that imposed upon any of the other 
three classes. 


(d) Punishment and its Pnrpose. — The purpose of 
punishment is fourfold : — 

(1) Reiribuiion — to demonstrate to the 
community in general that crime " does not 
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pay ” and thus to uphold the rule of law 
and to prevent the deterioration of public 
morals: 

(ID Prevention — to restrain offenders, so 
far as possible, from repeating their crimes by 
keeping them in custody; 

(hi) Reformation — to make them, so far as 
poasible, better citizens by means of moral 
and ethical training — teaching them to “ go 
straight”; and 

(iv) Deterrence — to inspire among offenders 
and would-be offenders a fear of and a healthy 
respect for the law and the strength of society 
as a whole, which it protects. 

There has been much controversy on the relative 
iinpoitance of these four functions of punishment. 
Until comparatively recent times deterrence was 
considered the primary function, and punishments 
were correspondingly severe and, by modern 
standards, savage. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that crime is not effectively reduced merely 
by seventy of punishment, but rather by the 
certainty or jyrobaJbihty of detection and conviction, 
(See reference to the 1969 White Paper. D33-4). 
And, particularly during the past half-century. 
reformation of the offender, whenever possible, has 
become a paramount ami, not only on grounds of 
humanity, but also for the purpose of reducing the 
wastage of human material which can frequently 
be salved from a life ot crime it it is taken in hand, 
llrmly but kindly, at an early stage. (fcJee, for 
example, the sections headed Juvenile Courts and 
Probation Officers in A Citizen's Guide). 


m. STATUS 

A person’s Status — his legal position in 
society — affects his legal rights and duties in most 
civil matters and, in some few cases. In criminal 
matters too (see under Cn/mnal Responsibility, 
D6). 


1. Nationality, in this connection, means British 
Nationality under the British Nationality Acts, 
the latest of which was passed in 1948 Under 
tliat Act the tenn *' Commonwealth Citizen " was 
created which can be used as an alternative to 
British Subject A person may be a British sub- 
ject by birth, by naturalisation, or by marriage, 
though under the Act of 1948 a woman who 
was not a British subject before marriage does 
not automatic^illy acquire British nationality 
merely bv reason of her marriage to a British sub- 
ject. The law and the courts of this country can 
determine whether a person is a British sub- 
ject or an alien . they cannot determine whether or 
not he 18 a citizen of some particular foreign state, 
BUice that is a matter for the law of the foreign 
sUite concerned. Generally speaking. In times of 
peace, an alien m this country has the same rights 
and duties as a British subject, except that an 
alien has no right to vote in parliamentary or muni- 
cipal elections, and that some professions {e.g., 
that of a solicitor) arc closed to him. 


2, Domicil means the country where a person 
has his permanent home without any present 
Intention of changing It. His domicil of origin is 
that of his parents whUe he is under twenty-one; 
over that age he is free to acquire a new domicil 
by making his permanent home elsewhere. 
Domicil is of particular importance In matters of — 


3. Marriage and Divorce. — English law generally 
regards as valid a marriage ceremony carried out 
Id this country after the proper preliminaries and 
with the proper formalities, whatever the nation- 
ality or domicil of the parties. English law also 
accepts the validity of a mamage ceremony which 
ha^ been carried out abroad according to the law 
of the country where it took place. But if one 
party or the other has an English domteU, the 


status of the marriage as an institution must 
depend on English law, whether the ceremony was 
in proper form or not. For example, a man who 
has his permanent home in England cannot 
evade the English rule against consanguinity by 
going through a ceremony of marriage, in Burl- 
tania, with his mother’s sister — even if such a 
marriage Is lawful by Kuritanlan law, and even 
if the ceremony has been carried out with the 
usual Buritanian fomialities, It is still null and 
void by the law of England. The English court 
will not, generally speaking, grant a divorce to a 
man who is domiciled atjroad, since the law of the 
country which is hia permanent home may not 
recognise this divorce, or perhaps any divorce, 
as valid, and it is improper that he should be 
regarded as a single man in England and a married 
man In hie homeland. Similarly, English law will 
generally recognise the validity of a divorce 
granted by the proper court of his domicil (t.c., 
of the state where he had his permanent home at 
the time) or of a divorce which the law of his 
domicil regards as vahd, even if it was granted by 
a court elsewhere — and that whether he Is a 
British subject or not. But a person, whatever 
his nationality, whose permanent home is in 
England will not be regarded here as v’^ahdly 
divorc*ed merely because he has spent a few weeks 
in Barataria, where divorce procedure is simple, 
and has been granted a decree there. His status — 
married or single — generally depends on the law 
of his domicil — i.c., the law of the country which 
is his permanent home. (For further detail 
See D24'32 ) 


4. Infancy is the status of a person under the 
age of twenty-one. An infant cannot vote at 
elections, he cannot hold freehold or leasehold 
property, and he cannot be made bankrupt (In 
exceptional cases where the debt Is for ” neces- 
saries ” (DlO(l)), a bankruptcy notice may be 
Issued against an infant ) If he enters into certam 
kinds of contracts during his infancy he can re- 
pudiate them. If he so desires, up to a reasonable 
time after his twenty-first birthday. He cannot 
make a valui will, and his rights under another 
person’s will or Bettleinent cannot be compromised 
or altered without the leave of the High Court 
An infant cannot make a valid mamage without 
consent of his parent or guardian, or of the appro- 
priate court His rights are at all times tlie 
special care of the Chancerv Division of the High 
Court, which will protect those rights according 
to the Rules of Equity (see D5). 


5. Lunacy, in the broad legal sense, Is the status 
of a person who is ” incapable, by reason of un- 
soundness of mind, of managing his affairs." 
” Lunacy ” in this sense is not necessarily identical 
with any of the mental conditions to which such 
psychological terms as " Insanity,” “ imbecility,” 
” Idiocy,” and the like are applied, there need 
be no actual mental disease. When a person 
becomes incapable, for this reason, of managing 
his affairs, the law, in order to protect both him 
and society at lari^e, changes his status by putting 
the custody of his person, or the control of his 
property, or both, into reUable hands. Such 
matters come under the supervision of the Chan- 
cery Division, since one of the functions of Equity 
(see above) is to protect those who cannot help 
themselves. Certification of ” insanity ” (in the 
psychological sense) is not necessary; but with 
the proper medical certificate and legal safe- 
guards the patient (as he must be called) may be 
removed to a mental hospital. Some reliable 
person (usuaUy a near relative) may be appointed, 
by an Order of the Court of Protection (a branch 
of the Chancery Division), as Receiver of hla 
property. The Receiver’s duties are to look after 
the property and Income of the patient, pay his 
debts and defray the expenses of his maintenance 
and medical care, and generally to deal with the 
patient’s property on the patient’s behalf. 
Periodical accounts must be submitted to the 
Court, which wUl scrutinise them strictly and at 
once intervene If there appears to be any irregu- 
larity on the part of the Receiver. If there is no 
relative to take the responsibility, the Official 
Solicitor at the Royal Courts of Justice will be 
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appointed as Receiver, with the same duties and 
liabilities. 

Apart from these matters of administration, a 
person of unsound mind is regarded as incapable 
of making a valid will, of entering into a legal 
agreement, or of dealing with hla property. None 
of these transactions is valid unless the person 
concerned understood the nature and effect of what 
he was doing; and whether he did understand or 
not is a question of eiidence in every individual 
case' medical and other witnesses must testify 
to his conduct and demeanour at the time when 
he entered into the transaction in question. If 
the Court comes to the conclusion that he was 
unable to understand the nature and effect of the 
transaction, the Court will rescind — i.e., set aside 
or cancel — the transaction, even though it was in 
proper legal form. 

If a person does an act which. If voluntary or 
intentional, would constitute a crime (see Cnmxnal 
Resvonsxbxlitv, DO), and his legal advisers put 
forward a defence of Insanity, the general rule 
is stricter; he can still be convicted unless he 
can prove, to the satisfaction of a jury, that he 
was *' suffering from such a defect of reason, due to 
disease of the mind, as not to know the nature and 
Quality of the act he was doing, or (if he did know 
this) not to know that what he was doing was 
wrong." Medical men. psychologists, and social 
refonuera have long regarded this rule (which 
has been In force since 1843) as too severe. It 
is a nile applicable to all crimes, but the con- 
troversy has iKicome associated in the public 
mind chiefly with murder As a result of a long 
period of agitation and discussion the rule has 
been amended by section 2 of the Homicide Act. 
1957; but only in its application to murder cases 
It is now provided that “ a person who kills (or 
is a party to the killing of) another shall not be 
convicted of murder if he was suffering from such 
abnormality of mind as substantially impaired hts 
mental responsibility for his acts and omissions 
in doing, or being a party to, the killing.” (It 
does not matter whether the ” abnormality of 
mind ” arises from " a condition of arrested or 
retarded development of mind,” or from ” any 
Inherent causes.” or is ” induced by disease or 
Injury.”) The Act goes on to provide that a 
person who, under the old law. would have lieen 
convicted of murder shall Instead be liable to be 
convicted of manslaughter. 


6. Bankruptcy is the creation of Statute Law — 
there was no common law of bankniptcy. It Is 
the status of a person (the ” debtor ”) who is 
insolvent — i.c., who is unable to pay his debts 
(exceeding £.50) as thev fall due. By the appro- 
priate procedure the State takes the management 
of the debtor’s property out of his hands and 
idaces it in the hands of the Official Receiver. 
whose duty it is to realise it and (subject to certain 
privileged claims) to distribute it proportionately 
among his creditors. The procedure is that one 
of the creditors flies at the Bankruptcy Court a 
bankruptcy petition, on which the (Jourt may make 
R receiving order, which has the effect of trans- 
ferring the legal management of the debtor’s pro 
perty to the Offlclal Receiver. That official 
Investigates the debtor’s finances and draws up an 
account, culled a statement of affairs, showing the 
debtor’s liabilities and assets. There is a meeting 
of creditors and a public examination of the debtor 
In Court, as a result of which the Court mav either 
discharge the receiving order (on the debtor’s 
showing that he can pay his debts, if he is given 
time, or persuade the general body of creditors 
to accept his proposals for a composition of so 
much in the £), or the (Dourt may adjudicate the 
debtor a bankrupt. In the latter case it is open 
to the creditors either to leave the management 
of the debtor’s property In the Official Receiver’s 
hands or themselves tp appoint a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy (usually an accountant) nominated by 
some or all of them, and that trustee takes over 
tlie management of the debtor’s affairs. The 
debtor Is bound, under penalty, to give fuU 
information about bis affairs to the Official 
Receiver and the trustee in bankniptcy; he 


cannot, while ho is a bankrupt, sit or vote in 
Parhament or act as a Justice of the Peace or in 
certain other offices. He will Ije committing an 
offence if he conceals any property or debt or 
falsities his books of account, if he obtains property 
on credit or secures credit of £10 or more without 
disclosing his status, if he trades without such 
disclosure or fails to keep proper books of account, 
or if he leaves or attempts to leave the country, 
taking with him property, worth £20 or more, 
which ought to bo divided among his creditors. 
It is also an offence for him to transfer property 
with intent to defraud any creditor, and any such 
transaction may be set aside by the Court. 


7. A Corporation or Incorporated Body is an 
association of persons recognised by Act of 
Parliament, or by its Charter, a.s one single legal 
entity. It may be a chartered or a statutory 
corporation ie.g., the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion or the J.iOndon Transport Executive), a 
local authonty (e.g., the London County Council or 
the Westminster City Council), or a company 
incorporated under the Companies Act, 1048, or 
one of the earlier Companies Acta. Generally 
speaking, a corporation of any kind has power 
only to do such things as it is given power to do 
by its Charter or by the Act of Parhament under 
which it was constituted; if it goes beyond that 
power it is liehaving ultra vires — ” beyond its 
powers ” — and such acta on its part will be 
regarded by the Courts as null and void. 'The 
Court may also restrain the corporation by 
injunction — an Order forbidding it to act in such 
a manner. 

Every corporation, being a single legal entity, 
la a legal person distinct from the individuala who 
arc its members. Thus the corporation itself can 
take proceedings, or have proceedings brought 
against it, In the Civil Couits, and it may itself 
lie prosecuted in the Criminal Courts, if it commits 
an offence, and be liable to a flue. No personal 
liability rests upon its individual members, 
directors, or officers unless they have personally 
done something unlawful or aided and abetted 
the corporation in its wrongdoing, 'rhe con>ora- 
tlon itself can enter into a legal agreement with one 
or more of its members or a member of the public, 
and air person injured by its acts can enforce 
liLs legal rights against the property or assets of 
the corporation, which are distinct from the 
property or assets of the ludividualB who compose 

It, 

A company is usually a commercial concern and 
gcncrallj takes advantage of the principle of 
limited liability, in which case the last word in 
Its name must be the word ” Limited.” The 
principle is that, in the event of the company’s 
becoming insolvent, none of its mcmliers can be 
compelled to contribute to its funds a larger sum 
than the sum which he agreed to pay for his 
shares, however large the Indebtedness of the 
coinpanv itself. Every conipanv must file at the 
Companies Registry a Memorandum of Associa- 
tion, setting out its name, the situation of its 
registered office, its otijects (beyond which it has no 
power to act), its capital, and whether or not it is 
limited. It must also file its Articles of Associa- 
tion, setting out its rules of management, the 
method of issuing, allotting, and transferring its 
sitares, the procedure for meetings, the powers and 
duties of its directors and other officers, and 
similar matters. If and when its objects have 
been fully achieved, or If it is desired to discon- 
tinue its activities, or if it becomes insolvent, it wiU 
be wound up and dissolved. The windmg-up is 
undertaken by a lAQuidator whose duties arc 
similar to those of the trustee in bankruptcy 
(described above imder Bankruptcy). The liquid- 
ator may be nominated by the members of the 
companv or. in case of the company’s Insolvency, 
bv some or all of the creditors, and the liquidator’s 
appointment must be confirmed at a special 
meeting. If the winding-up of an insolvent oom- 
panv takes more than a year the liquidator must 
report annually to the Board of Trade, the 
Clovemment Department which watches the 
interests of the persona concerned. 
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IV. The CIVIL LAW or LAW OF PERSONS 

TLis deals with the relations between one 
xnditidual citizen and another , and their mutual 
rights and duties. If A makes a business agree- 
ment with B, and breaks it, or if A walks without 
permission across B's field of new-mown hay, B 
will be able to secure redress against A by pro- 
ceedings in a court of law. But in neither case 
m it necessary for the State to intervene, by way 
of prosecution, to punish A for what he has done, 
Pince no offence against society at large, and no 
Molation of public order, or the rule of law, has 
arihcn. The issue Is one merely between A and B; 
1{ may choose to ignore the wrong done to him, 
or lie may negotiate amicably with A for the pay- 
ment of compensation or, if this fails, he may as 
plaintiff sue A as defendant in a civil action for 
darnaoes. Unlike a criimnal prosecution, under- 
taken by the State for the preservation of pubhc 
order and vindication of the rule of law, with a 
Mew to punishing the offender, the ciiil action 
will 1)0 brought, if B so chooses, by B himself for 
the purpose of recovering compensation in monev 
for the harm he has suffered and (in some cases) of 
obtaining an injunction — a Court Order prohibit- 
ing A from continuing his wrongful conduct. 
Ajtain, a criminal prosecution will not be dis- 
coiitimied even at the request of the injured party, 
pinoe the State itself is interested to see justice 
done; but a civil action can be discontinued by B 
at whatever stage he desires, with or without an 
agreement for the payment of damages in tom- 
IM nuition. 

These relations hetu'een one indiv^ulual and 
another, interfeiencc with which may give rise to a 
cn il action for damages or injunction, may arise 
in two alternative ways: — 

(1) from the acts of the parties themselves, 


(2) from the operation of law. 


1. Law ol Contract 

'I hr relations between individuals which arise 
from the acts of the parties themselves are usually 
brought about by a contract — i.e., by an agreement 
between them. A contract may be (a) expressed 
in words, as where A agrees to buy B’s motor-car 
tor £400, on certain stated conditions, or (b) 
iifiphed by conduct, as where A calls a taxi and 
(ells the drn^er to take him to a certain address. 
la) Jn the former case, particularly if the contract 
IS put into writing, the parties will norniallv have 
expressed all the necessary terms and conditions. 
ill) 111 the latter case it is implied by A’s conduct, 
and understood by law and custom, that A will 
be expected to pav, at the end of the journey, the 
amount of the tare recorded bv the taximeter. 
It is not necessary for the driver to stipulate those 
terms in advance. Everybody, several times in 
the coerse of each day, enters into an implied 
contract of this kind —when he steps on an omnibus 
to go to his work, when he orders a meal in a 
TC'staurant, when he tells the grocer to deliver 
goods to Ills house, and so on. 


Simple Contracts and Deeds 

(DA Simple Contract is a contract e:i pressed in 
vords (whether in writing or not) without the 
(onnahties of a deed (see below), or a contract 
implied by conduct. There is no legal contract 
(a) unless there is complete certainty on the terms, 
(t) unless the basis of the agreement is lawful, 
and (c) unless both parties are legally capable of 
entering into it (see alx)ve. Status), and id) in 
.complete agreement on their intentions. And the 
agreement is not enforceable ie) unless there is 
some conauieration, t.e., some r/uid pro quo, 
expressed or implied, on either side. Thus (a) a 
iTomise by A that he will buy B’s motor-car 
cannot be enforced by either side unless the price 
IS mentioned, nor (6) if the car has been stolen by 
B. nor (c) if A IS of unsound mind, nor id) if B 
owns two cars, and A is thinking of the Ford, 
wHile B intends to sell the Austin. Again ie) a 
promise bj' C, during the course of the year’s work. 


that he will give his employee, D, a Christmas box 
of £5 is not enforceable by D unless he has made a 
promise, or done something in return. If O tells 
D that he will give D the £5 at Christmas on 
condition that D puts m certain extra time over and 
above his normal working-hours, and D complies 
or promises to comply, that compliance, or pro- 
mise of compliance, will be sufficient consideraiion 
to turn A’fl promise into an enforceable contract. 
There need be nothing at all in writing, except 
in a few cases laid down by law ; In all other cases 
the only value of a written agreement, signed by 
both parties, is that It provides clear evidence of 
the terms that were agreed. A written contract 
requires a sixpenny revenue stamp if it Is to be 
produced as evidence in a court of law. 


(2) A Deed (broadly speaking) is a contract or 
other written document, signed, sealed, and 
deiirered by the parties. I'lie formahties of 
affixing one’s seal (o a legal document, and pro- 
nouncing the formula, “ I deliver this as my act 
and deed,” have emphasised the significance and 
solemnity of certain important transactions for 
many centuries past; and even persons who were 
unable to write their names were capaJile of 
carrying out the formalities of sealing and delivery. 
The legal requirement that deeds should also be 
signed was unpoaed only in 1925, by section 73 (1) 
of the Law of Property Act. The chief practical 
distinction between a simple contract and a deed 
18 that a deed requires no consuieration to make it 
enforceable, 'rhe special formalities which con- 
stitute the exeadion of a deed ii.e., signing, sealing, 
and delivery) take the place of that monil obliga- 
tion which (in a simple contract) the common law 
required to be satisfied by consideration on the 
part of the person to whom the promise was made. 
For tbLs reason a deed is required in a case where 
A makes a promise to B which he desires to render 
enforceable without any corresponding promise 
by B to A, and also m a case where A desires to 
make to B a gift of irroperty of such a nature that 
it cannot be phvsicalJy handed over. This 
second case arises particularly where the subject 
of the gift is land or buildings. In fact, by a pro- 
vision ol the Law of Propertv Act, 1925, a deed Is 
always necessary to transfer the ownership of any 
freehold or leasehold pioperty, and also to grant a 
tenancy for a term of more than three years. The 
tiansfer of a legal right of some kind ie.g., u share 
in a company or the claun to moneys under an 
iiisurunce policy) is effected by deed. 

In connection with the Law of Ckintract the 
following subsidiary matters must be considered.— 


Subsidiary Matters 

(a) Capacity of Parties. — The question whether 
a party to a contract is legally capable of entering 
into It. This question usually depends on that 
party’s status (see above). — 

(1) Nationality.— iiothipg turns on this, except 
that no commercial contract can be made with an 
alien enemy in tunc of war. 

(2) Domicil. — Where the two or more parties 
to a contract have their permanent homes in 
different countries it is a wise precaution for them 
to state, in the contract, under which country’s 
law and by which country's courts, in case of a 
di.spute. Its terms are to be construed. If they 
omit to do BO, and some dispute is brought liefore 
the English Court, it will endeavour to decide, by 
cxjnsidcring the wording of the contract, the 
language in which It Is written, the domicil of the 
parties, and the general circiunstances in winch the 
contract was made, what legal system the parties 
intended to apply and by what court they intended 
it to be judged. 

(3) Marriage and Divorce. — There is now 
no practical difference in contractual capacity 
between single persons, married persons, and 
div orcees. 

(4) Infancy.— It is not (generally speaking) 
impossible for a person under twenty-one to enter 
into a valid contract, but he will be entitled to 
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repudtrte it at any time up to his twenty-first 
birthday (or a reasonable period after that) 
urUesB the contract is (a) clearly for the xnJanVa 
ben^t on the whole (c.p., professional articles or 
an airreeinent for apprenticeship), or (b) for the 
provision of n^sgaries — t.e., food, drink, clothine, 
or services which are necessary to the infant in 
his particular station in life. (The origin of this 
latter rule is probably the practical oonsldemtion 
that, in earlier times, few people would have taken 
the risk of providing an Infant, on credit, with the 
bare nece^itles of life if they had been precluded 
from suing him for reasonable payment.) 

(6) Lu'^iacv - — A party to a *' contract ** who 
knows that the other party is of unsound mind 
will not be permitted to hold the latter to his 
bargain. 

(6) liankruptcv . — A bankrupt cannot make a 
valid agreement to deal with his property in a 
manner which contravenes the law of Bank- 
ruptcy (see above, under Status D8). 

(7) Corporaiions . — Whether a corporation is 
capable of entering into a particular contract 
depends upon the legal powers conferred by the 
Charter or Act of Parliament under which it was 
constituted, or (If a company) by its Memorandum 
of Association (see above. Status D8). If the 
matter to which the contract relates is of grave 
importance it will usually signify Its adherence to 
the contract by affixing its seal with the formalities 
laid down l>y its Riilos or Articles of Association. 
If it is an everyday or trivial matter the corpora- 
tion will nonnally enter into a contract through 
some agent (e.g.. Its Town Clerk, Director, or 
Secretary, as the case may be) who is empowered 
to sign or speak on its behalf (see Agency, Dll). 


(6) When Writing Is Necessary. — There are 
certain exceptions, laid down by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to the rule (see D9 (1)) that a contract 
is enforceable even if made only by word of mouth 
or implied by conduct. The Statute of Frauds, 
1677, provides that contracts of these exceptional 
kinds cannot be enforced by action in the Courts 

unless the agreement upon which such action 
shall l)C brought, or some memorandum or note 
thereof, shall lie In writing, and signed by the 
party to be charged therewith, or some other 
person thereunto by him lawfully authorised ” — 
these last words mean an agent (see Agency, 
Dll). It Is not necessary that the whole oj the 
agreement shall lie fprmally set down in wnUng: 
but there must be a written and signed record of all 
the essential terms. 

The most important of these exceptional cases 
are:— 

(1) A Ouarantee. — I.e., a promise by A to B in 
the form — “ Please lend money (or supply goods) 
to C, and if C docs not pay you I will.” A’s 
promise by word of mouth cannot be enforced 
against him. 

(ii) An agreement for the sale or disposition of 
land (or buildings) or of any Interest in land (or 
buildings). We have already stated that the 
actual transfer of a freehold or leasehold interest 
must be eflerted by deed (see Deeds, DO) 
This is not the same as an agreement to sell or 
dispose of land or buildings; a transfer effects an 
immediate change of ownership, while an agreement 
to sell binds the party who signs it to make a 
transfer of ownership at some future time. Such 
an agreement need not be In the form of a deed, 
but its essential terms must be in writing. 

(iil) An agreement which cannot be carried out 
within one year from the date when it was made, 
either liecauae the actual carrying out of the 
transaction will take more than a year or because 
the agreement contemplates that more than a year 
Is to elapse before the transaction is to be done. 
For example, A can make, by word of mouth, an 
agreement to employ B from month to month, or 
for not more than tw^ve months from the date 
of the agreement: but If he promises to employ B 
for three years, or for one year commencing in 


six months' time, B cannot enforce that promise 
unless the essential terms are m writing. 

(iv) An agreement in consideration of marriage . — 
e.o., a promise by A, to B, to give A’s daughter, C, 
a certain dowry or Income if B will marry her. 
(The words do not cover a promise or agreement by 
B to marry C, the breaking of the latter agreement 
— “ breach of promise of marriage ” — cau give 
rise to an action for damages, by C against B, even 
if B has put nothing at all into writing.) 


(c) Mistake. — Suppose that John Brown wants 
his portrait painted by a famous artist called 
William Brush, of whom he has heard but whom 
he has never met. Ho looks up " William Brush ” 
in the directory and writes to him, at the address 
shown, offering him 100 guineas to paint the 
portrait. Suppose that particular ” William 
Brush " la not the artist at all but a stockbroker 
of the same name. Even if that William Brush 
accepts Brown’s offer, their apparent agreement 
will not constitute a valid contract, since Brown’s 
mistake as to Brush’s Identity Is so fundamental 
that It destroys the very basis of the agreement. 
Where there is a mistake of this kind, " going to 
the very root of the agreement,” no valid contract 
has, in the eyes of the law, l>een made. In other 
special cases eguity (see D4 (2)) may, on the ground 
of conscience, relieve one or both parties from 
liability under a concluded contract by rectification 
(i.e., by correcting the terms thev liave inadvert- 
ently recorded) or bv rescission (i.e., by cancella- 
tion of the contract). It is not everv mistake 
that will lead to these results; either the mistake 
must have been fundamental or the circumstances 
must have been such that it would be uncon- 
scientious for one partv or the other to try and 
enforce his apparent rights. 


(d) Misrepresentation.— Equity, on similar 
grounds, will often relieve a party from liability 
under a contract into which he has lieen induced 
to enter through a representation by the other 
party which is substantially false — i.e., a statement 
which is misleading on some essential point. If 
it turns out that the misrepresentation wcls 
deliberate, the deceived party may m addition lie 
entitled to claim damages for fraud. Whether the 
misrepresentation was deliberate or innocent, the 
deceived party will usiinlly be able to h.ave the 
contract set aside — i.e., cancelled. 

Suppose, for example, Joi^es wants to Insure Lis 
life with the Mark-'.hire Insurance Company. 
Before Issuing the policy, which is the contract 
between them, the (Company will ask Jones — 
" Have you ever suffered from any serious lllnoss’” 
Suppose Jones savs " No,” though he did in fact 
suffer from tulierculous live years ago. Even it 
the policy contains a promese by the Company to 
pay Jones's widow £.'3000 upon Jones’s death, the 
Company will be entitled to refuse to pay when 
that event happens, it has l>ecn inducted to enter 
into the contract through Jones’s misrepresenta- 
tion. 


(e) Diuess means compulsion by threats or force. 
If a man has l>ecn compellpd m this manner to 
put his name to a contract it is voidable by him 
at any time — i.e., he may repudiate It on the ground 
of duress, and will be upheld by law in doing so. 
Undue influence means Influence exerted by A 
upon B to such an extent that B could not have 
exercised any free and Independent will in doing a 
particular act. Equity haa always been Jealous 
to protect certain classes of persons from this 
kind of influence; It goes so far as to presume that 
there has been undue Influence where a guardmn 
has got some benefit out of his ward, a parent 
from hla child who is under (or only Just over) 
twenty -one, a doctor from his patient, a solicitor 
from his client, or a priest from his parishioner. 
In most of such cases the onus la upon the person 
in the influential position, who has obtained the 
benefit, to prove that there was no undue influence ; 
it is not for the other person to prove that his 
mind was wrongfully Influenced by the former. 
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(/} Dldgality of contract arises where the parties 
have agreed to do an act (1) forbidden by law or 
(ii) contrary to “ pubhc policy.” (i) The former 
includes not only an agreement to commit a 
crune, but also an agreement to do an act which 
might be harmful to a third party and give him a 
right of action for breach of contract or tort. 
The courts will obviously not lend their assistance 
to a plaintiff who complains that the defendant 
has refused to honour his agreement to do some- 
thing unlawful, whether (for example) the agree- 
ment was to burgle a house or merely to write a 
bbeUous article about another person, (li) Even 
if the act agreed upon was not actually unlawful, 
the courts will refuse to enforce the agreement if 
it was to do something which is regarded as harm- 
ful to the community. It is not, for example, a 
crime for a man and a woman to hve together 
without bemg married, nor is it even " unlawful ” 
in the civil sense that such a way of life gives the 
one a right of action against the other, but no 
court would enforce an agreement by a woman to 
become a man’s mistress, nor an agreement by 
the man to maintain her in return. 


( 0 ) Breach ol Contract occurs when one of the 
parties breaks his promise and neglects or refuses 
to perform his duty under the contract. Breach 
bv one partv entitles the other party to sue for 
liamaoes, the amount of which is usually assessed 
BO as to compensate the latter for the actual loss he 
has suffered (“special damage”) In certain 
cases the court may award oewral damages in 
addition — c.p., in an action for breach of promise 
of marriage the Jilted woman may be awarded 
general damages for the distress she has suffered, 
her loss of reputation, etc., as well as special 
damages to cover the amount by which she is 
out-of’vocket by reason of giving up her employ- 
ment, buying a trousseau, etc. 

(1) Damages have always been the common-law 
remedy for breach of contract. In special cases, 
however, equity may grant two other remedies 
in addition to, or in substitution for, damages, 
but only where equity regards damages as an 
insufficient compensation. These additional 
remedies are: — 

(2) Specijic Performance . — an order, to the 
party in breach, actually to carry out what he 
contracted to do. In practice this remedy is 
confined to- (i) contracts for the sale or letting 
of laud or tmxLdxngs, and (li) contracts for the sale 
of some article of a special nature which cannot lie 
replaced by spending money in the open market 
— for example, the sale of an original painting by 
Bembrandt. The remedy of specific performance 
IS never granted to enforce a contract for personal 
sermces, since it would be impossible for the court 
to supervise the carrying out of such a contract. 

(3) Injunction, — I.e., an order by the court to 
the party in default prohibiting him from carrying 
out some positive act which would c-onstitute a 
breach of contract. For example, where a singer 
has entered into a contract to work, for a certain 
period, only under the management of one 
particular impresario and no other, the court may 
order the singer not to offer or engage her services 
elsewhere during that period. Disobedience to 
an injunction constitutes contempt of courts and is 
punishable by tine or imprisonment. 


Agency 

(1) The Status of an Agent. — An agent is a per- 
son, who, being duly authonsed, acts on behalf of 
another person who is called the principal. An 
agent Is not the servant or employee of his princi- 
pal. The principal tells his agent what trans- 
actions he wishes the agent to carrv out, but does 
not exercise the control and supervision that a 
master exercises over his servant. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a solicitor la the agent of the client who has 
instructed him to attend to the purchase of a 
house, once instructions have been given it is 
left to the solicitor to carry out the work in his 
own way, as his skill and knowledge dictate. But 
the solicitor’s clerk is the solicitor's senant’, he 
18 told what letters to write, what docuuieuts to 


prepare, what inquiries to make, and so forth. 
The two functions may sometimes appear to 
overlap: but the essence of agency Is that there 
must be a third party with whom the principal 
is to be brought into relations: “ the agent Is the 
conduit-pipe connecting the principal and the 
third party.” The agent Is therefore debarred 
from acting for his own benefit without the princi- 
pal’s knowledge and consent. 

Generally speaking, any person may do through 
an agent wha^^iver he has power to do himself, 
except such Liansactions as depend upon some 
personal Qualification peculiar to his own trade 
or profession. Thus, a man whose business is 
to sell or buy ordinary commercial articles can 
properly leave such business to an agent to per- 
form. but an engineer, a lawyer, or a surgeon 
cannot entrust an agent with work that requires 
the exercise of personal qualifications t calliug for 
special training and skill. 


(2) The Contract of Agency. — Agency is brought 
alxiut by ccntraci — an agreement in writing, by 
word of mouth, or even one that may be implied 
from the conduct of the parties. No formal words 
are necessary a request to an estate-agent to ttnd 
a purchaser for your house will make him your 
agent for that purpose: if you ask a dealer to 
obtain for you a rare book or a Sheraton table, he 
is a purchasing agent on your behalf. The terms 
of the contract between the principal and the 
agent may be agreed ui>on in detail between them, 
or may depend upon the usage or general practice 
in the particular trade or profession. The parties 
are generally at hberty to agree upon whatever 
terms they please; m commercial agencies it is al- 
ways desirable to set down in writing, for record 
purposes, the period for which the agency is to last, 
the area and scope of the agent’s duties, his 
method of remuneration (usually by commission^ 
at so much per cent, of the value of business he 
does), the prices at which he Is empowered to sell 
or buy, and whether he is to be entitled to com- 
mission on sales to customers, or purchases from 
vendors, not Introduced by him but carrying on 
business within his area. 

In agencies of a special kind — where, for in- 
stance, a solicitor is instructed — hia charges are 
regulated by a professional scale laid down by 
law; an estate-agent usually stipulates for pay- 
ment of his coimmsslon on the recognised scale. 
Where no rate of remuneration has been agreed or 
miplied, and after the work is done the parties 
cannot come to terms, the question must be de- 
cided by a court or arbitrator on the basis of 
quantum meruit — that is to Ba>^ an estimate of the 
reasonable value of his work. 


(3) Rights and Duties ol Principal and Agent. — 

These depend on the terms agreed between them; 
but if (as frequently happens) these terms are 
not on record, or are IncompJete, certain legal 
principles api)ly. The first is that the relation- 
ship is one of mutual trust. The principal must 
do nothing to hinder the agent in earning his due, 
if he appoints a " sole agent,” he must not 
entrust the tninsaction to other hands. If he 
does, he will have to pay the sole agent also. He 
must reimburse to the agent all expenses and 
losses properly incurred in doing what he was 
authorised to do. The agent must act honestly 
and loyally towards his principal; he must not 
make a secret commLssion or proiit for limiself, 
over and above what has been agreed; he must 
use proper skill and care, according to his quall- 
ffcations, in hLs principal's business; be must keep 
proper accounts and pay over to his principal the 
money from time to time collected on the latter’s 
behalf. If he has a personal interest in any trans- 
action, he is lx)und to make full disclosure. The 
law will not tolerate any conduct which brings 
about a conflict between the agent’s duty to his 
principal and his own personal advantage. The 
agent is therefore failing In his duty if, unknown 
to his principal, he buys the principal's property 
for himself, or sells his own property to the 
principaL 
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(4) The Principal and Third Parties. — So long as 
the agent has acted within the scove of his agency, 
the principal is bound by any authorised act done 
or agreement made between the agent and other 
parties. And even where the act was unauthor* 
ised, the principal Is bound if he has, by words or 
conduct, led others to believe that the agent was 
authorised to do it. If the agent docs something 
outside the scope of his agency — an act which no 
third party would reasonably expect the agent to 
have power to do — the principal is not legally 
lx)und towards the third party. These rules 
apply also to cases where the agent has received 
money or property from a third party on his 
principal's behalf, but fails to hand it over to him. 
The principal cannot claim payment over again 
from the third party unless the latter ought clearly 
to have known that the agent was not authorised 
to receive it. In other words, only contracts 
entered into and payments made by or to the 
agent in the ordinary course of his business are 
enforcable by and against the principal and third 
parties. 

If the agent Is also the servant of the principal, 
similar rules apply where the agent. In the ordinary 
course of his business, Injures some third party 
by a wrongful act; the agent is liable in damages, 
and the principal also if the act (which turns 
out to be wrongful) was done within the apparent 
scope of the agency. 8o. if one of the agent's 
ordinary duties Is to deliver goods on his prin- 
cipal's Ixihalf by van, and while he is doing so 
he runs over a pedestrian through his own careless 
driving, the principal as well as the agent will be 
liable to pay damages tor the injury. 

But the principal cannot be vrosecuted and 
TPunUhed, by flue or imprisonment, for an agent’s 
crime unless the principal himself authorised or 
took part in it. 


(6) The Agent and Third Parties. — If the agent 
makes a contract mthout disclosing that he is 
merely acting agent, he is versonally lialile to 
the other party to the contract, even though he 
intended to act on his principal's behalf. If he 
discloses that he is acting merely as an agent, but 
does not disclose his pnncipaVs name, he (the 
agent) will not usually be personally Uable. If 
the contract is in writing, he can safeguard him- 
self by signing it "as agent,” " on account of,” 
” on liehalf of," or " for ” a named person. 

If, on the other hand, the agent gives a third 
party to understand ihat he is acting for a certain 
priiK'i[)al but has in fact no authority to act for 
him, and if the principal later refuses to accept 
liability, the agent is liable to the third party ior 
his false statement or pretence. 'Phis la known as 
breach of warranty — that Is. he ” warranted ” or 
guaranteed that he had authority to bind his 
princit>al, but has broken his warranty; having 
thus left the third party without right of redress 
against the priiiclpa], the agent must bear the 
liability hiiueelf. 


2. Law of Tort 

This branch of the law deals with the relations, 
between one individual citizen and another, which 
arise from the operation of the law Itself, without 
the necessity for the parties to do any act to put 
them into legal relations with one another. As 
was pointed out aljove (D9 (1)), if A and B are to 
be linked in a contractual relationship, each of 
them must take some step to bring that relation- 
ship about. No such step, however, is necessary 
in connection with the matters dealt with by the 
I<aw of Tort. Everybody has a right to exiject 
that hla person and his property shall be inviolable 
by other private citizens; he also has a right to 
expect others to refrain from attacks upon his 
character and his business reputation. These 
rights do not arise from any agreement or other 
act on his part, but from the general principles of 
the law. 

A tort is the violation of such a right, which 
entitles the injured party to bring a civil action for 
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damages to compensate for the injury he has 
suffered. The word tort (in French " wrong ") 
is derived from the Latin tortus meaning ” twisted 
or " distorted." 

It will be seen from the Table (D3) that some 
torts (e.g., assault) may also lie crimes — that is, 
they may entitle the injured party either to bring 
a ciini action for damages or to prosecute the offend- 
ing party and have him punished by a criminal 
court in cases where the offending party’s action 
is liable to harm the community at large, a 
personal assault, for example, may lead in some 
circumstances to general disorder, and in that 
event It will become a matter for intervention by 
the State through the criminal courts (see D3:»- 
36). This section, however, deals only with the 
civil remedies which, as in breaches ot contract, 
are primarily damages and sometimes injunction 
(see DIKD). 

The main headings under which torts may be 
committed are shoyvii in the Table. 

Trespass Is a wrongful act committed by one 
citizen, against the will of another citizen, either 
against the latter’s person or in disturbaute of his 
possession of land or other property. 


(1) Trespass against the Person may bo by way 
of assault, bfitlery, or false imprisonment. An 
assault 18 an attempt to do violence to the person 
of another, if the act Is fully consummated it 
becomes a battery. Thus it is an assault for one 
man to shake his fist In the face of another, or to 
adopt a threatening attitude towards another, or 
delilierately to set his dog on another person. If 
the first person actually strikes the other person, 
or if the dog, encouraged by the ilrat person, 
actually bites or banns the other person, that is a 
battery. In order to constitute an assault or 
battery, and to render the trespasser liable to an 
action for damages, his act must be deliberate. It 
Is not assault and battery if Aaccidentally knocks 
against B In a crowd, with the result that B falls 
and is injured. The act by the trespasser must 
also be against the will of the person injured. Thus 
an operation performeil by a surgeon, though it 
may seriously affect the body of the other person. 
Is not an assault or battery if the other person has 
consented to the operation . but such an operation, 
performed without the other person’s consent, 
may amount to an assault or battery. 

Certain acts which would in the ordinary way 
constitute assault or battery are excusable; it is 
recognised, for example, by the common law, that 
a parent or a teacher has the right to inllict 
reasonable chastisement ujion a child or pupil in 
Ills care, and provided that the chastisement is not 
excessive the child or pupil has no right of action. 
If, however, the chastisement results in serious 
injury or amounts to brutal vdolcucc, then thtj 
person inllictlug it will be liable to an action for 
damages. 

False imprisonment means the unlawful restraint 
of one person by another. It need not amount to 
actually locking up a person in a room, it is 
sufficient if his freedom of movement is toiallu 
restrained either bv confinement or by the use of 
force or threat of force. It should l>e noted that 
the restraint must be unlawful; it is not, for 
example, unlawful for a police officer to arrest a 
person engaged in committmg a crime, or a person 
whom the officer has reasonable grounds for 
suspecting of committing, or being about to 
commit, a violent crime. Even a private citizen 
may lawfully arrest a person who has actually 
committed a violent crime or whose behaviour has 
led to a breach of the peace (see D35-30). 

The tort of malicious prosecution Is committed 
by a person who makes a criminal charge against 
another person where the proceedings terminate 
in the acquittal of the latter, where the first 
person was actuated by spite or ill-will, where there 
was no reasonable or proper cause for the pro- 
ceedings, and where the second person has 
suffered damage as a result. The essence of the 
tort is malice on the part of the person who 
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brought the criminal charge; it is not sufficient 
that be was honestly mistaken. 


(2) Trespass to Land arises whenever one person 
mters unlawfully upon land or a building in the 
possession of another person. Two important 
points should be noted, as several popular fallacies 
exist about this tort. First, trespass to land is not 
in the ordinary case a crime, unless there is some 
Act of Parliament which makes the trespass a 
criminal offence (for example, under certain 
statutes It 18 a criminal offence for an unauthorised 
person to cross a railway-line or to enter a Govern- 
ment airfield from which considerations of 
security require unauthorise<l persons to be 
excluded). Secondly, it is not necessary, to 
constitute a trespass, that actual damaae should be 
done to the land or building on which the tre-s- 
passer has set foot. Tlie essence of the tori is 
interference with the possession of the other party, 
and this may arise by merely walking across his 
field, or throwing refuse upon it. or placing or 
erecting anything on the land without the other 
party’s consent: any act of vhysical mteiference 
Euffleea. 


The tort of nuinanre arises when an occupier of 
land or premises does something there which 
'•ubstantially interferes with the enjoyment by a 
neighbouring occupier of his land or premises 
ill tre 87 )(ts.H (see above) the interference must be 
vhmeal’, this la not so in cases of luusancc For 
example, it is a nuisance if A allows his factory 
chimney to emit volumes of thick smoke which 
drifts continually into B’s house or garden, or for 
A to carry on. in a building belonging to him. a 
trade or process which causes noxious smells or 
disturbing yibrations liable to interfere with B’s 
enjoyment of his property. It is not. however, 
every such act that gives rise to an action for 
nuisance; there must be a certain amount ot 
give and take,” particularly in urban area.s, but 
j'cople must not use their premises in an un- 
reasonable or wilfully annoying manner, 'rhus 
it has been held that a teacher of music who had 
juipils singing In her house for several hours a 
day and on several days a week, which caused 
considerable disturbance to the iierson next door, 
was not committing a nuisance, since it was not 
unreasonable for her to use her house in this 
manner On the other hand, when the person 
next door retaliated by clashing domestic imple- 
ments and deliberately making as much noise as 
possible while tlie lessons were going on, he was 
held to have committed a nuisance because his 
conduct was unreasonable and wilfully annoying. 
But every case depends upon its own special facts 
A building contractor who keeps a pneumatic 
drill going outside a private house, in connection 
with building operations, is not liable to an action 
for nuisance, provided that the use of the drill is 
necessary to the work, that it Is confined to 
reasonable working hours and limited to a tem- 
porary period: but if the owner of a motor-cycle 
were to keep Its engine running, merely to demon- 
strate its power, outside his own garage for several 
hours a day, and on sevenil days a week, his 
neighbours could claim that that was (in law) a 
nuisance. 


All the above examples mav be classed as 
pnvafe nmsances, and they are torts but not 
crimes. There is, however, another class, known 
as pubhc nuisances, which become criminal offences 
if they are liable to injure the public in general 
Examples of these are leaving an unlighted 
obstruction on a public road, blocking a public 
footpath, or allowing a building to get Into such a 
.state of disrepair that It causes a danger to users 
of the public highway In such cases the person 
causing the public nuisance may be prosecuted 
and punished and. moreover, any individual 
citizen Injured by such conduct may have a right 
to bring a civil action for damages. 


l3) Trespass to Goods Is an unlawful disturbance 
hy A of B’s lawful ossesslon of his goods. Such 


disturbance may arise by seizure or removal of 
the goods without the owner’s consent or by 
conduct causing diunage to the goods. It follows 
that every theft of goods Is also a trespass; but 
for the preservation of public morality It Is laid 
down that, if there is a criminal element In the 
conduct of the wrongdoer wliJch makes his 
trespass theft, the injured party cannot bring .a 
civil action for damages unless the thief has first 
been prosecuted in a criminal court. 


Tlie fort of dehnue consists In the wrongful 
detention by one person of another’s goods and 
Ills failure or refusal to deliver them up when 
demanded. 


The tort of conversion or trover arises wlien A 
wrongfully appropriates the goods of B to his own 
use or to the use of another person, depriving the 
owner of them permanently or for a substantial 
time, or destroying them Tliese torts of detinue 
and conversion can be committed only against 
goods or an, ides of property, they cannot arise 
from interference with fixtures pennanently 
attached to a building, growing crops or trees, liiit 
these torts may be committed if, after such things 
have been removed or cut down, the wrongdoer 
detains or converts them to his own use. 


(4) Negligence in law ha.s a very specialised 
meaning, it is not ” neglect ” or " carelessness ” 
In the ordinary sense, but failure to take such care 
as the circumstances of the particular case demand 
In the tort of rieohoence there are two essential 
elements — first, a Icnal duty to exercise proper 
care and, secondly, a fadure to take such care No 
.action for negligence can be brought by A against 
B, even if B ha.s been grossly careless, unless the 
relations between the parties were such that B 
was under that legal duty towards A. Moreover, 
the dearee of care which A Is entitled to expect 
from B will vary according to the nature of those 
relations. 


One obvious example where the legal duty of 
care arises is among persons using the roads All 
of us have the right to use the roads for the 
purpose of travelling, on foot or in some vehicle, 
and the manner in which each of us exercises that 
right will obviously affect the safety and comfort 
of other road -users. There is therefore a legal 
duty of rare upon every road-user (under the 
common law. and quite apart from the provisions 
of Acts of Parliament relating to motor-cars) to 
exercise his right to walk or drive with due regard 
to the similar lights of other road-users. And, 
equally obviously, the standard or dearee of care 
which it is reasonable to expect from the driver of 
a powerful car is higher than that which Is 
expected irom a pedestrian, since the amount of 
damage which will be caused by carelessness on 
the part of the driver Is \ery much greater than 
that which the pedestrian is capable of inflicting. 


We are not here referring to offences under the 
Ilo.ad Traffic Acts, for which drivers or pedestrians 
may be prosecuted and punished under the criminal 
law Careless or reckless driving or walking may 
be a criminal offence under those Acts, even if It 
has caused no injury to any person or property. 
In cases where such Injury has been caused tho 
test to be applied. In determining whether the 
injureil person can sue and recover damages against 
the other party, is whether that other party hn-s 
fallen short of the standard of care reasonably to 
be expected from him. It is true that disobed- 
ience to a provision of the Uoad Traffic Acts, or 
neglect of the Highway Code, may constitute 
evidence helping to prove that the latter party was 
lacking In the proper standard of care required of 
him; but there may be other circumstances which 
show that he was negligent in law. and liable to an 
action by the injured party for damages, even 
though he committed no criminal offence. 
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There are many other relatlonahlpa where the 
dviy to take care arises. One of these is the 
relation between the occtipier of jyremisea and 
persons coming on to the fyremises, whether they 
have a right to be there or not. Towards tres- 
vassera (see above) the duty of the occupier la 
merely a negative one — he must not “ set a 
trap ’* — i.e., he must not deliberately do anything 
calculated to cause injury, nor must he do any act 
which. If done carelessly, is reasonably likely to 
cause injury. If he knows a trespasser w on the 
premises he must warn him Lieiore ho does any 
danoeroua act-, the fact that the trespasser has no 
lawful right to be there does not entitle the 
occupier (for example) to weaken the supports of 
a bridge or set off an explosion without warning. 
If the occupier does so, he will be liable to be sued 
for damages, in an action for negligence, even by 
a trespasser who is injured as a result. 


The other rules, relating to the duty of care 
owed by an occupier to persons coming on to 
his premises, have been modified (as from January 
Ist, 1958) by the Occupiers' Liability Act. 1967. 


The occupier's duty towards a treapaaser remains 
unchanged. The Act. however, abolishes the 
distinction between an inintee and a licenaee, both 
of whom It describes by the new term, vuitor 
The principal rules are. — 


1. The occupier owes the aame duty (“ the 
common duty of care ”) to all his vxsitora. 
except in so far as he Is free to. and does, 
extend, restrict, modify, or exclude his duty, 
to any visitor, by agreement or otherwise. 


2. The common duty of care ” means a 
duty to take such care Jis in all the circum- 
stances is reasonable, to see that the visitor 
will be reasonably safe In using the premises 
lor the puniose for which he Is invited or 
pennittod to be there. 


There are avbsvdiarv rules — e.o., that an occu 
pier must expect children to be less careful than 
^ulls, and that a person " In the exercise of his 
calling " (e g.. a window-cleaner) can be expected 
to appreciate and guard against special risks 
Incidental to that calling. And a landlord ot 
premises. If he Is under a legal obligation towards 
hia tenant to keep 4he premises in repair, is to 
owe to viaitors the aame duty as if the landlord 
were the occupier, so far as concerns dangers 
arising from his default in carrying out that 
obligation. 


Among the classes of persons upon whom the 
law imposes a duty to take care are those who 
practise a profession or calling which, from its 
nature, demands some special skill, abilitv, and 
experience. A man who Is advised or treated by 
a physician, surgeon, or dentist, or who consults a 
lawyer or an architect, is entitled to expect him 
both to possess and to exercise a reasonable degree 
of such skill, ability, and experience. If the 
professional man falls short of the proper standard. 
the patient or client may bring against him an 
action for damages on account of his negligence. 
But a mere error of Judgment on a difficult point 
does not amount to negligence, provided that the 
professional man possesses the proper standard of 
knowledge and skill and has used them carefully 
and conscientiously to the best of his ability. 
And he is not liable, by virtue of his professional 
status, to an action of negligence for something 
he has don^ while acting otherwise than in his 
professional capacity — e.g., a solicitor who la 
asked to express an opinion on the value of a 
house (which la no part of his professional duty). 


(5) Defamation. — The tort of defamation is 
committed by a person who attacks the reputation 
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of another by " pnblishing " a false and defamatory 
statement concerning him to a third party. If 
the defamatory statement is \n writing or some 
other permanent form (e.g., a picture, a film, or a 
gramophone record), then the action will be for 
libel. If the defamatory statement Is in spoken 
words OT some other non-permanent form {e.g., by 
signs or gestures) It will be slander. 


Another important distinction must be observed 
at the outset. In cases of libel the person whose 
reputation has been attacked may sue for damages 
without proof of " special damage " — i.e., proof 
that he has suffered actual harm from the lil^ellous 
statement: while In slander no action can noimally 
be brought unless special damage can lie proved. 
There are, however, five exceptional cases where 
such proof is unnecessary, viz., in slanders : — 

(a) disparaging a person in the way of hia 
business, profession, or office of profit (e.g., 
saying of a doctor that “ he is ignorant of the 
first principles of medicine ”); 

(b) Imputing dishonesty to a person holding 
an office of honour (e.g., saying of a Councillor 
that " he gives contracts to his friends "): 


(c) imputing that a person has committed 
a crime punishable by imprisonment (e.g., 
saying of a man " he is no better than a 
thief'); 

(d) Imputing that a person la suffering 
from a contagious disease of a disgraceful kind 
(especially a venereal disease); 


(e) imputing unchaslily to a woman or 
girl. 


In these five cases " publication of the slander 
alone Is sufilcient to give rise to an action, without 
proof of special damage; for slanders of other 
kinds no action can be brought unless special 
damage can be proved. 


Note also that no action can succeed, either in 
libel or slander, unless the statement complained 
of IB (1) false, and (2) defamatory and unless (3) 
there has been publication to a third party. 
(1) The statement must be false "in substance 
and in fact", if it is substantially true the person 
complaining has suffered no injury, recognised by 
law, to his right (see D12 (1)) to the inviolacy of 
his reputation. (2) The statement must be 
defamatory — i.e., it must be one which " tends to 
lower him in the estimation of right-thinking 
members of the community,” or which Is “ cal- 
culated to expose him to hatred, ridicule, or 
contempt." (3) Publication, in this context, 
means simply making known the defamatory 
statement to at least one third party. If the 
defamatory statement is conveyed only to the 
verson defamed, and to no one else, there is no 
" pubhcation," and the person defamed has no 
civil remedy. 


In one exceptional case — where a defamatory 
statement, in writing, is likely to lead to a breadi 
of the peace — the person making It may be prosecuted 
for the offence of criminal libel, for the purpose not 
of compensating the injured party, but of up- 
holding law and order (see DO (1)). In this 
exceptional case the truth of the statement (see 
above) is no defence, and publication to a third 
party la not necessary to secure a conviction. 
But there is no such offence as " criminal slander." 


If a defamatory statement is made reflecting 
on a class of persona generally (e.g., an attack on 
" Methodists " or “ coloured people ” or " money- 
lenders”) that will not entitle a person who 
happens to laelong to that class to bring an action 
unless he can show that he personally was aimed 
at and defamed. The family of a deceased person 
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cannot, bring an action for a libel or slander upon , 
the reputation of the deceased. 


If the person sued puts forward the defence 
that the words he used were “ not published of 
and concerniug ” the person bringing the action, 
the question must be decided whether those to 
whom the statement was published could reason- 
ably understand it to refer to hmi. If such under- 
standing is reasonable, then it Is no defence for 
the person who made the statement to show that 
he dui not in fact intend to refer to the other person, 
or even that the latter’s existence was unknown 
to him. 


Some statements are defamatory In their 
natural and vrimary sense le.g., " John Brief Ls a 
thoroughly dishonest lawyer**); others may 
appear unexceptionable if looked at hterally, but 
may have a defamatory meaning in a particular 
context, or in particular circumstances known to 
the persons to whom they are published le.o-, “ I 
hear Mrs. B has left her doctor a lot of money. A 
ttne kind of doctor he is! **). In cases of the latter 
kind the person who claims that the published 
wortis are defamatory of him must plead an in- 
nuendo — I.C., he must set out, in his statement of 
claim, the meaning In which he alleges the words 
complained of were ased. It will be the duty of 
the judge to decide, as a matter of law, whether 
the words are capable of bearing that meaning; 
the jury will have to decide, as a question of fact, 
whether the words complained of did actually 
convey that meaning to those who heard or read 
them. 


There are several recognised defences to an 
action of hbcl or slander; — 


(1) Jnslificaiion . — A plea that the words com- 
plained of were substantially true. Once the words 
have been shown to be defamatory, it is for the 
iKTson who used them to prov'e their truth — not 
for the party injured to prove them false. 


(•2) Absolute Pnrileoe . — By common law, or hy 
Act of Parliamenf, defamatoiy words U3e<l on 
certain particular occasions, though published to 
third parties, cannot give rtse to any right of ac- 
tion. The occ;iaion is “ absolutely privileged.'* 
No party to any legal proceedings, nor any witness, 
cotiiiEcl, or member of the Jury, nor of course the 
judge, can be called upon to answer for any words 
he h.us iLseil during the proceedings, however spite- 
ful, and however harmful they may have been to 
the reputation of any other person. The rule 
applies to pleadings ii.e., allegations in writing, 
filed at the court) as well as to statements made 
in court by word of moutb. 


.Similar protection applies to words spoken in 
Parliament by a member of either Ifoiisc (though 
words spoken outside either House are not pro- 
tected). And under the rarliamentary Papers 
Act, ivSlO, tho^e who publish (in the ordinary 
sense of the word) the proceedings of either House, 
by its authority, are protected In the same way; 
80 are official oomraunicatlons, on affairs of State, 
noade by a minister to the Monarch, or by one 
officer of State to another in the course of his 
Official duty. 'To all these absolute privilege 
applies. 


(3) Qualified Privilege . — Apart from the cases 
lust mentioned, there are other occasions which 
are privileged, not absolutely, but In a qualified 
sense. The nature of the qualification will be 
explained below; meanwhile it may be said that 
a privileged occasion of this latter kind arises 
whenever the person makmg a communication 
has an interest, or a legal, so<^, or moral duty to 
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make if, and the person to whom it is made has a 
corresponding interest or duty to receive it. A 
common example is a reference given, about the 
character of a servant, by a former to a prospec- 
tive employer; another Is a report made, on the 
commercial credit of a trader, by one person who 
has dealt with him to another who intends to do so. 
Other occasions of qualified privilege are reports of 
judicial proceedings, of public meetings, and of the 
proceedings of municipal or other public bodies. 


Such occasions are privileged to this extent and 
with this qualification — that there was no malice 
(t.e., spite or other improper motive) in the mind 
of the person when ho made the communication. 
If there was malice, then the fact that the occasion 
was one of qualified privilege will not protect him 
from an action for damages at the suit of the person 
defamed. In any such action it is the duty of the 
judge to decide, as a question of law, whether the 
occasion was one of qualified privilege; it Is for 
the jury to decide, as a matter of fact, whether 
the defendant was mahcTous in what he wrote or 
spoke. (Contrast occasions of absolute privilege, 
where the presence or absence of malice is im- 
material.) 


(4) Fair Comment ** on a matter of public 
Interest.** — This form of defence is most commonly 
employed by newspapermen, reviewers, and critics. 
If this defence is to succeed, the words to which It 
relates must l>e really comment {i.e., exprtissions 
of opinion, not statements of fact) the comment 
must be concerned with a matter of public interest 
(e.g., a book, a play, a musical performance, a 
political speech, or the public actions of men in the 
public eye — but not their private lives). I^astly, 
the comment must be fair — and it cannot be fair 
if it IS actuated by malice In the mind of the 
commentator. If he has mingled with his com- 
ment some statement of fact, and that statement is 
inaccurate or misleading, that in itself will prevent 
the comment from being regarded as iair. The 
onus 18 on the deferulant who is pleading fair 
comment to establish that what he is seeking to 
defend is really comment, that the matter on which 
he commented was one of public interest (not, for 
example, imvate scandal), and that the comment 
IS not based on any misstatement of facts or oUier- 
msc unfair. Dishonest or insincere comment 
c.iunot be fair; but, on the other hand, an honest 
belief in the commentator's mind that bis com- 
ment was fair is not enough for a successful 
dcience. The comment must be fair in fact. 


The usual remedy in actions of libel and slander 
18 damages — a sum of money suiflclent (in the 
jury’s view) to compensate a man for the harm his 
reputation has sulTered. In certain rare cases the 
Court may, in its discretion, grant an injunction 
ordering the defendant not to publish or not to 
repeat the publication of a libel. 


The Defamation Act, 1952, reduces the risk 
of legal proceedings against anyone who irmocently 
“ published *’ a libel. The ** publisher ** mav 
make an offer of amends, i e., an offer to “ publish ** 
a correction arid apology, and to take practicable 
steps to notify those who have received coiiles of 
any defamatory document, (a) If the offer is 
accepted and the promise performed, the party 
defamed carmot bring, or continue, an action for 
lllvel or slander. (6) If the offer is rejected, then 
the ** publisher,” in any action taken against him, 
may plead, in defence, that the words were 
" published ” Innocently, and that the offer of 
amends was made as soon as practicable. Inno- 
cent publication means (1) that the '* publisher ” 
did not intend the defamatory words to refer to 
the other party, and knew of no reason why they 
might be understood to refer to him; or (2) that 
the words were not in themselves defamatory, and 
that the *' publisher *’ knew of no reason why 
they might be understood to defame the other 
party; also that, in either case, the *' publisher ** 
exercised all reasonable care in regard to the 
** publication.” 
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V. THE LAW OP PROPERTY 
I. In General 

(1) Living Persons. — The special rights and dis- 
abilities which alFect the ownership and disposal 
of propcrtj’ by certain cLisses of persons have been 
already dealt with under the heading of Status 
(D7-8). It is unnecessary to aild anything here 
on the law of property in general, so far as living 
persons are concerned: but different rules are 
applicable (as will be seen below) to the ownership 
and disposal of land and buildings as compared 
with property of other kinds. The reason for this 
main llstinction is that the former are, in their 
nature, immoveable and cannot be physically trans- 
ferred, as cm money and “ chattels ” {i.e . animals 
and tangible objects which are capable of being 
owned). In adciition, there is a third class — 
certain intangible things which can be owned and 
dealt with — for example, the right to be paid a 
debt, a share or stock In a company, an Insurance 
policy, or a patent: these are known os things in 
action, and they can be transferred only in certain 
formal ways, which w.ll be described liclow. 


(2) Deceased Persons.— It is obvious that the 
law of any civilised community must make pro- 
vision, not only for the transfer by a living person 
of his property, but also for the transmission of that 
property (his " estate ”) upon his death. Engluh 
Ijaw permits every person who is not disgualifted 
by infancy or Lunacy (see D7) to give directions, 
during his lifetime, as to the disposal of hxs estate 
upon his death: he can do this by means of a wilL 
If he leaves no valid will he is said to die intestate, 
and in that event the law itself lays down how his 
estate is to be distributed. A concise survey of 
the law governing the estates of deceased persons 
is given below. 


Wills and Intestacies. — The law of wills is highly 
technical, much trouble can bo caused by a 
“ home-made ” will, and it is wise to seek a 
solicitor’s advice. It is only possible hero to out- 
line the formalities neceasarv to make a valid will, 
and the procedure to \)Q adopted after a death. 
The rules stated are those under English law — 
applicable to England and Wales, but not Scotland 
or Northern Ireland. 


(1) The Nature ol a WllL — Tiie person making a 
will— the testator — sets down how ho wishes his 
property to be dispq^ed of after his death, and 
states the names of the persons (the executors) 
who are to attend to its disposal. 

The executors may be, but need not be, some 
or all of the persons whom the testator desires to 
bcnelU under his will. One executor alone is 
Biirticlent in law. but if that one dies before he 
(or she) has completed his duties, delay and diffi- 
cult v may arise. It is therefore better to appoint 
at least two executors. If one dies, the other has 
full powers to continue the work. If the testator’s 
estate (that ls, his propoity) is large, it may be 
best to appoint a bank as executor . all banks have 
truitee departments which are experienced in such 
matters. They have scales of charges for executor- 
ship work, which will lie supplied on request. 
A personal executor Ls not permitted to charge 
for liLs work, unless the will authorises him to do 
BO — a thoughtful provision for a complicated 
estate. Nor is the executor bound to accept the 
executorship when the death occurs. 

A will “ speaks from death ” — that Is, it has no 
legal effect until the testator dies, it can be 
revoked (that Is, cancelled) in various ways, or 
alterations can be made by codicil, which is really 
a supplementarv will. Further, the property to 
which It relates is that of the testator at the date of 
his death, which may lie more or less than what he 
owns at the date when the will Is made. The will 
can be revoked or varied as often as desired to 
suit changing circumstances: its provisions are 
not ffnal until death. 

Generally speaking, a testator may make what- 
ever provisoes. In regard to his or her property 
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and the persons to be benefited, he or she thinks 
lit. He or she may even direct that his or her 
wife, husband, or children arc to be deprived of 
all Ijeneftt from the estate: but. If he or she does 
so. It will be well to give the reasons, either in the 
will Itself, or in a signed, witnessed, and dated 
document, which should be left with the will. 

Under Acts of 1938 and 1052, a husband or 
wife, an unmarried daughter or son under twenty- 
one, or a son or daughter “ under disability ” 
(that Is, one who for some reason Ls incapable of 
looking after himself or hersdf), who is not ade- 
quately provided for under the will, may apply to 
the Court tor “ reasonable provision for main- 
tenance ” out of the estate, the Court has power 
either to refuse the appheation or to grant the 
apr>licant whatever maintenance it thinks fit. 
In making its decLsion the (Jourt will take note of 
the testator’s reasons for hLs failure to provide for 
the applicant in question. (See also D32(2)). 

If a person dies without leaving a valid will, he 
Ls said to die intestate. In that case somebody 
(usually the husband or wife or next of Ian) must 
apply to the Probate Registry (at Somerset House 
In London or in the nearest District Registry 
eLsewhere) to bo appointed administrcdor. An 
admmLstrator has the same rights and duties as an 
i xecutor. If there are children under twenty-one, 
and in certain other cases, there must be at least 
two administrators, and the procedure on death 
R more involved and troublesome than where 
executors have been appointed by will, h'urther, 
as the testator has not directed wliat is to happen 
to his property, the law has laid down an order of 
succession, which the administrators must observe. 
'Pile intestate’s husband or wife is tlien entitled 
llrst to the personal effects (furniture, household 
goods, motor-cars, books, etc.): next, to the 
whole of the estate, if there are no children or 
near relatives, or £5,000 If there are, and, after 
that, the husband or wife and children have certam 
rights in the remainder of the estate, if any, 
detaiLs of which can be found in the Intestates’ 
Estates Act, 1952. If there Ls no husband or wife, 
or no children, or neither, the next of km of the 
intestate will benefit in order ot nearness of their re- 
lationship to the deceased. 

It Ls alwavs prudent to make a will, however 
simple, since by doing so the testator exercises 
control over the disposal of hLs property and saves 
consuieiable trouble tor his family. 


(2) The Execution ol a Will. — The formalities 
must bo strictly observed, except in tlie case of 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen on active service (in- 
cluding members of the Women’s Services and 
nurses), for whom informal directions, even in a 
letter or by word of mouth, are sufficient. For all 
other testators, inattention to the formalities may 
render the will invalid, and will m any case cause 
considerable trouble and exponso. 

The will must be m writing — i.e., not by 
word of mouth — handwritten, typewritten, or 
printed, but the wording need not be in legal or 
formal language, so long a.s it clearly identifies the 
testator, the executors, the various kinds of pro- 
perty dealt with, and the persons to be l>eneftted. 
It should also state that the following formalities 
have been carried out when it was executed — that 
is, signed by the testator and attested — t.e., wit- 
uessed by two competent persons : 

(a) The will must be signed by the testator, or 
bv some other person In his presence and by his 
direction. If the testator can write, his usuai 
signature will suffice ; if he is Illiterate or too 
unwell to sign In full, he may make his “ mark ” 
or his initials alone. If he is incapable of holding 
a pen, someone else may sign for the testator, 
provided he is present at the time and authorises 
the signature. If the testator is blind or other- 
wise incapable of reading the will, it should be 
read over to him before his signature or mark is 
placed on it. 

I (b) The signature or mark must be at the foot or 

' end of the will. This means (1) nothing added 
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below the testator’s signature, and (ii) nothing 
written anywhere on the document after the testator 
himself has finished siomno, will be valid, except 
the signatures, addresses, and descriptions of the 
witnesses. If, therefore, at the last minute the 
testator desires some addition, alteration, or dele- 
tion to be made, he and the same witnesses must 
sign or put their initials against the addition, 
alteration, or deletion, which otherwise will be 
ignored. 

(c) The testaloT^s signature must lie made or (if 
he cannot sign) acknowledged in the presence of 
tvo loilnesses, who must both be present at the same 
time. Any persons mav lie witnesses, so long as 
they are capalile of understanding w’hat is going 
on They need not read the will or know its 
contents, but if either of them is a person who is 
to take a benefit under the will, he or she will lose 
that henejit. It Ls therefore safest to call in wit- 
nesses who are strangers to the testator. Both 
witnesses must lie present together when the testa- 
tor signs (or acknowledges) his signature, it will 
not be a valid attestation if first one witness, nnd 
then the other, is called into the room. (The 
wife or husband of a beneficiary must not be a 
witness.) 

(d) The Witnesses must sign the will in the pre- 
sence of the testator. I'hther witness may, if neces- 
saiv, sign hv mark or initial, hut no other person 
iiiav Sign on his behalf. For identilicatioii pur- 
poses it is usual and desira’ole for the witnesses to 
add tlieir addresses and occupations, in case of a 
8ubse<iueiit dispute which may necessitate their 
being found to give evidence 

If the will consists of several riages, thev should 
l)c fastened together before execution and the 
signatures of the testator and witneases should 
appear at the end of every page, not to satisfy 
the rules set out alxive, but as evidence that every 
jiage formed part of the will w'hen it was executed. 

It IS desirable (though not legally essential) 
that the will should liear, just aliovc the signa- 
hiic', of the witnesses, an attestation clause — that 
is, II ionnal statement that these formalities have 
bi'i iv earned out The usual wording of this clause 
iNill be found in the example shown below. 

.Ml these rules apply in exactly the same way 
to a codicil. 


(3) The Contents ol a Will. — The opening words 
should clearly identify the testator by his full 
names, occupation or description, firesent address 
and (if possible) other recent addresses, and declare 
that this is his Last IVill. It is sometimes found 
.It death that a testator has a banking account or 
stocks and shares registered in his name at some 
past address, and in such cases the bank or com- 
l).inv concerned, wishing to he sure that his iden- 
tity IS clear, may insist upon a sw'orn statement to 
the effect that he is the same person as the person 
they knew a.s customer or shareholder. (See the 
evaiiiple below.) 

Next follows the revocation clause — a declaration 
tliat the will DOW being made revokes (that is, 
cancels) all previous wills and codicils. If this is 
not inserted, doubts mav arise after death as to 
whether the new provisions are intended to be 
substituted for, or rnerelv to suiipJement, provi- 
sions in an older wall. If it Ls intended that the 
older will is to remain valid in part, that should be 
clearly stated. If the document now being exe- 
cuted is a codiciU it should be described as such, 
and the date of the original will to which it is a 
codicil should lie mentioned, and also which parts 
of the original will are lieing conjirmedt to stand 
good, and w'hich revoked. 

The next clause should appoint the executors, 
who must lie identified by their full names and 
descriptions or addresses. “ Mv brother John," 
" iny son Charles,” or “ my mother ” will sufflee, 
since only one person could possibly answer to 
an^ of these descriptions; but “my wife" is 
not enough without giving her names In full, since 
It does not follow that the person who Is the testa- 
tor's wife at the time of his death was necessarily 
Ills wife when the will w’as made. 


Next follow the directions for disposal of the 
testator’s property. Bequests or legacies of par- 
ticular articles ("my pearl necklace," "my oak 
bedroom suite ") or of particular Investments 
(‘‘ my 3% War Stock ”) — these are specific legacies 
— must clearly Identify exactly what is being 
liequeathed. In the case of land or a house, the 
full description should be given — " my leasehold 
house and grounds at 31, Acacia Road, Kedhill 
111 the County of Surrey," or " my freehold farm 
known as ‘ Newlaiuls ’ at Northgate in the County 
of Derby." The words “ I devise ’’ are the tech- 
nical words appropriate to freeholds: “I be- 
quenth ” to all other kinds of property the effect 
Is the same. (Bequests or legacies of sums of 
nwnev — pecuniary legacies — should preferably be 
stated in words rather than figures; if figures are 
used the accidental omission of a nought may be 
disastrous.) 

Finally, there Ls the clause that deals with the 
residue ol the Fstate — that Is to say, whatever 
will remain after the executors have paid the 
(iinernl expenses, death duties (it any), legal and 
other fees, the testator's debts, and the pecuniary 
legacies he has bequeathed, and after the specific 
beanests have been handed over to those entitled, 
hnch a clause is necessary because no testator can 
be sure, when he makes his will, that he has dis- 
po.sed exactly ot eierj thing ol uhich he mav die 
po.ssea.sed, or that all the persons to whom he has 
made bequests will necessarily l)e alive when he 
ilies. In general, the death of such a person — a 
legatee — before the testator causes that person’s 
legacy to lapse; but if there is a tiequest ot the 
resuiue to one person, or for division among a 
number of persons, no harm is done: the lapsed 
legaeVf being left over and undisposed of, becomes 
jmrt of the residue and passes under the final 
clause. 


(4) Revocation and Revival. — A will or codicil 
mav be revoked — cancelled — bv " burning, tearing, 
or otherwise destrovmg ’’ it with the intention of 
revoking. Destruction by accident, or without 
the testator’s desire to revoke it, is ineflective, and 
if a copy exists, its provisions mav lie put forward 
as still valid. ’J’he rev'ocation danse in a later 
will (see above) will be ciiuallv effective to revoke 
an earlier will; or some part of the earlier will 
mav be revoked by a later codicil dearly referring 
to tlnit p.irt. 

A will IS also revoked — generally spi akmg — by 
subsequent marriage^ since the law assumes that, 
if the te.stator who is newly married had had time 
lor or given thought to the matter, he would have 
altered his will. If he did not do so after mar- 
riage, he vvdl die intebtate. 

If a testator makes JVill A, and later on IV ill B 
containing a revocation clause. Will A is n-voked 
— 1 c , cancelled. But if Will li is in turn revoked 
bv Will C, that does not revive — i.r., revalnlate — 
Will A, unless Witt C says, in so many vvonks, that 
‘ Will A is hereby revived.” 


spi:ci\t7-:n wiu, 

I JOHN SMITH of 31 Acacia Road Rcdhill in the 
Countv of .Snrrev Company Director ‘ nEREBY 
KEYOKE * all wills and testamentary documents* 
lieietofore made bv me AND DKCLAKE this to 
be mv’^ LAS'T WILL. 

1. 1 APPOINT mv wife JANE SMITH * and 
mv Solicitor EDWARD JONES to be jointly the 
Executors of this my Will. 

2. I DEVISE my freehold farm known as 
" Newlauds ’’ situate at Northgate in the County 
of Derby unto my son JAMES SMITH in fee 
simple.* 

3. I BEQUEATH the following specific lega- 
cies: • 
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(1) To my son THOMAS SMITH any 
motor-car of which I may be the owner ’ at 
the date of my death. 

(2) To my said son JAMES SMITH all my 
shares In the Company known as John Smith 
& Sons Limited. 

(3) To my said wife all my personal chat- 
tels • not hereby or by any codicil hereto 
otherwise bequeathed “ for her own absolute 
use and benefit.*" 

4. I BEQUEATH the following pecuniary** 
legacies; 

(1) To mv daughter .lULIA SMITH the 
sum of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. 

(2) To m7 secretary EV^ELYN ROBIN- 
SON the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS. 

6. I DEVISE AND BEQUEATH all the resi- 
due ** of my real and personal estate whatsoever 
and wheresoever not hereby or by any codicil 
hereto otherwise expressly disposed of as to 
my freeholds in fee simple " and as to my personal 
estate absolutely unto ray said wife JANE 
SMITH for her own absolute use and benefit.*® 

0. I DIRECT that any <»xecutor of this my Will 
Ijelng a Solicitor or a person engaged in any pro- 
fession or business may l)e so employed and act 
and shall be entitled to make all proper profes- 
sional charges ** for any work done by him or his 
llrm in connection with my Estate inclmling woik 
which an executor not l)eing a Solicitor or a 
person engaged os aforesaid could have done 
personally. 

IN WITNESS whereof I the said JOHN SAllTH 
the Testator have to this iny LASI’ WILTj set luy 
hand this twelfth day of April Oiio Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Eifty-Five. 

SIGNED AND ACKNOWLEDGED 
by the above-named JOHN SMITH 
the Testator as and for his LAS'L’ WILL 
in the presence of us both present at I John 
the same time who at hla request in j Smith 
his presence and in the presence of 
each other have hereunto subscribed 
our names as witnesses. 

George Matthews, 

6, Elm Road, 

Redhill, Surrey. 

Chauffeur. 


Ida Gray, 

10, Oaktreo Road. 

Redhill, Surrey. 
Children’s Nurse. 


Notes 

* Profession is usually inserted for identification 
purposes. 

■ Revocation Clause — cancels all vreviom wills 
and codicils. 

• *' Testamentary documents " — Includes both 
wills and codicils. 

* Wife’s name should be mentioned — he may 
have a different wife by the time he dies. 

• In fee simple ” — technical words showing 

that the entire freehold interest is dlspoeed of. 
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• " Specific legacies ” — i.c., legacies of actually 
specified things. 

Not “ my motor-car ho may sell hla pre- 
sent car before he dies and perhaps buy a new 
one, in which case there might be a dispute as to 
whether he meaut ouly the car he owned at the 
date of his will. 

This expression Is defined in the Administra- 
tion of Estates Act, 1925. It Includes furniture, 
plate, china, wines, cigars, books, and other per- 
sonal effects. It IS better to use a word clearly 
defined by Act of Parliament than a vague word 
like “ possessions.” 

t.e.f all personal effects which the Testator has 
not left or will not leave to anybody else. 

These words show clearly that, although the 
wife Is one of the Executors, with the duty of 
clearing up the estate for the benefit ot all the per- 
sons to be benefited, these particular bequests are 
for her own personal beneJUL 

** " Pecuniary ” — i.e., money. 

*• “ Residue ” — everything left affor all the 
other gifts have been disposed of, and debts paid. 

** Cha.rging Clause, without which the Executor 
who is a Solicitor would not be able to charge for 
hia work on the Estate. 

This Is the proper form of attestation danse — 
i.e., the clause showing that the proper formalities 
for signing and witnessing were observed. 


Probate and Letters ol Administration — It Ls a 
peculiarity of the English system that a deceo,sed 
person’s estate, upon his death, does not ” vest 
In ” (i.e., fall Into the possession of) the persons 
to whom he has left it by will, or among whom it 
has by law to be distributed (the ” beneficiaries ”). 
the estate vests, in the first instance, in his 
executor or executors, if he has appointed any 
such. (If he has made no such appointment, then, 
pending the appointment of administrator or 
administrators (see above), the estate vests (for 
the time Ijeing) In the Presiding Judge of the 
Probate Division of the High Court of .lustlcc. 
that Judge has no duties in relation to the estate, 
but any notices that would, if there were executors, 
have to be served upon them, must be served for 
the time being upon him.) The generic name that 
applies l>oth to executors and administrators, 
when their title has been lawfully recognised. Is 
leml personal representahves: that is to say, they 
are recognised by law as representing the deceased 
person, for all purposes under the law of property, 
and for most purposes under the law of contract 
and the law of tort. Generally speaking, the 
deceased person’s rights and liabilities are trans- 
mitted to his legal personal representatives, and 
CAXi be enforced by or against them as soon as 
they have taken out a grant of probate or of letters 
of administration. 

This " grant,” In either case, is a document 
issued by one of the Registries and Ijearing the 
seal of the Probate Division of the High Court 
and the signature of one of its Registrars. It 
states the deceased’s name and address, the date 
and place of his death, and either (l) that his last 
will has been proved and registered m the Registry 
concerned, or (2) that he died intestate (as the case 
may be) ; that (in the former case) the executors, or 
(in the latter case) the administrators, whose names 
addresses, and descriptions are given, are entitled 
to administer {i.e., to deal with) all the estate 
which ” vests in ” them by law; and the document 
concludes by certifying that an Inland Revenue 
Affidavit has been delivered, showing the gross 
and net values of the estate and the amount of 
estate duly and interest (if any) paid. Where a 
will has been " proved,” a photostat copy of the 
will is bound up inside the ” grant if no will 
has been ” proved ” the ” grant ” consists of a 
single sheet bearing the above-mentioned partl- 
ciBars. It la important to note that. In either 
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case, the title of the legal personal representatives 
their legal right to deai with the estate) is 
evidenced by the “ grant ” — i.e., the document by 
whicli the Court’s authority is conferred upon 
them — and not directly by the terms of the will 
or by their relationship (If any) to the deceased. 
Anybody, for example, who is purchasing property 
of the deceased from the legal personal representa- 
tives Is required only to satisfy himself that probale 
ar letters of administration have been granted to 
them: such a purchaser is not in the least con- 
cerned with the terms of the will. 

Whenever any formal transaction has to be 
c^^ried out In connection with the deceased 
parson’s estate the ’’grant” must be produced, 
thLs applies in particular to dealings with land or 
buildings, “ things in action ” (see D 23 (2)), the 
Initiation, defence, or continuation of legal pro- 
ceedings for the benefit of the estate, and the 
transfer of the deceased’s contractual rights. 
There arc, however, a number of informal acts 
which the persons (if any) appointed by the will 
to be executors, or the nearest relatives who intend 
to apply for letters of administration, may pro- 
perly do before the issue of the “ grant these 
include such common-sense matters as arranging 
the fimeral, safeguarding and Insuring documents 
and valuables, feeding Uvcstock, locking up 
premises, and preserving property which would 
deteriorate if neglected. All persons should, 
however, take care not to sell or dispose of any pari 
of the estate before the “ grant " is issued . a person 
who, without lawful authority, meddles with the 
estate may find himself regarded as executor dc son 
tort-~i.e., placed in the position of an executor by 
his own wrongdoing — and thereby bound to meet 
the liabilities of the deceased person, and pay the 
death duties (if any), for which he ought to have 
provided. Kven a person named in the will as 
executor takes a risk If he does more than the 
most urgently necessary acts before probate, since 
it may turn out that that will Is, for some technical 
reason, Invahd, or some later will may come to 
light lu which he is not named. 

Not more than four persons can apply for a 
grant of probate or letters of administration. If 
therefore the will names more than four executors, 
tlie persons named will have to decide among 
themselves which of them are to applv. Even 
if there are no more than four, none of them is 
c^jiiipelled to apply, unless he has already meddled 
with the estate, he can renounce hia right by 
signing a form of renunciation. If the deceased 
has appointed no executor hv will, one or more 
(not exceeding four) of the next-of-kin can apply 
for letters of administration. Apart fiom the 
special cases (see above) lu which there must be 
at least two administrators, no grant will be made 
to any more distant relative of the deceased unless 
and until all nearer relatives have renounced their 
rights or been " cleared off this last expression 
means that it must be clearly shown that they 
are dead or for some other reason are inc-apable of 
wting as administrators. (The order of r>rlority 
among the relatives entitled to take out a grant 
Is (1) husband or wife: (2) children and their 
" remoter issue ” (t.c., grandchildren, great- 

grandchildren, etc.); (3) parents; (4) brothers 
and sisters and issue of deceased brothers and 
sisters, (5) half-brothers and half-sisters and 
Issue of deceased half-brothers and half-sisters; 
(6) grandparents, and so forth ) 

Tt has been said alx)ve that the property of a 
deceased person “ vests ” on his death In his 
executor or executors, if any; if there are no 
executors it “ vests " in his administrators as 
soon as they have been duly constituted as such 
bv the “ grant.” In law these legal personal 
representatives (executors or administrators) have 
.the same powers of disposing of the deceased’s 
property os if they were the owners of that pro- 
perty in the fullest sense; but in accordance with 
the rules of equity (see D4) they must exercise 
their powers of disposal strlctlv m accordance with 
what is just and conscionable — i.c., they must 
di&ti,bute the property Itself, or sell It and dis- 
tribute the net proceeds, as laid down by the 
teras of the will Of any) ; In case of an intestacy, 
a*^ laid down by the law of succession, as set out 
in the Intestates’ Estates Act. 1052. That strict 


exercise of their powers which conscience demands 
will be enforced, in case of need, by the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice (see D5), 
at the suit of any beneAciafy under the will or 
Intestacy. But purchasers and persons other 
than the beneficiaries can safely deal with the 
legal personal representatives as though they were 
legal owners of the deceased’s property, provided 
the ” grant ” Is produced os evidence of their 
powers. 

The procedure in applying for a grant of probate 
or letters of administration is that the applicants 
must make a valuation of the various kinds of 
property of which the estate consists; the value 
of each item is to be the value on the date of 
death. (It is not usually necessary to employ a 
licensed valuer, though this may be helpful if the 
estate includes valuable Jewellery, antiques, or 
works of art.) An Inland Revenue Affidavit, for 
death-duty purposes, must be completed and 
sworn before a Commissioner for Oaths. This 
document Is one of a number of printed forms 
(varying according to the nature and composition 
of the estate, and obtainable from Somerset 
House, the Estate Duty Ofllce, and certain 
principal post ollices). It is divided into headed 
columns showing (a) the descriptions and the 
values of the various parts of the estate (e.g., 
cash at Imnk, Govermnent securities, stocks and 
shaiea, furniture and effects, and so forth): a 
separate section shows (b) the funeral expenses 
and the debts which the deceased left owing. 
The gross estate consist of tlie items under (a), 
the net estate is calculated by deducting those under 
lb) from the gross total (the cost of a tombstone 
cannot be deducted). 

In the simplest cases estate duty is payable on 
the net estate, according to a sliding scale; but no 
dutv Is payable on an estate of £4000 or less. (In 
all but the simplest cases it would be wise to 
consult a solicitor, as the law relating to estate 
duty 18 excessively complicated.) 

Another part of the document sets out parti- 
culars of the deceased and of the applicants, and 
the kind of grant required. The document, 
when sworn, must lie forwarded to the Estate 
Duty Office, who will assess the duty payable (if 
any) and interest on such duty from the date of 
death. This must be paid in full before proceed- 
ing further, except the part of the duty that relates 
to freehold property, which may be paid by 
instalments. (The deceased's bank will usually 
grant a loan or overdraft for the purpose of such 
pavment.) When the duty has been paid the 
Inland llevenue Affidavit will bo returned to the 
applicants receipted 

The second document required is the Form of 
Oath for Executors or Administrators. This gives 
particulars of the deceased and of the applicants, 
;vs before, and declares either (a) that they believe 
the " paper writing ” before them to be the 
deceased’s last will, or lb) that the deceased died 
intestate, in either cose they declare their relaiwn- 
ship (if anv) to the deceased, and the capacity in 
which they apply le.g., " the executors named in 
the will,” or “ the lawful widow of the deceased,” 
or as the case may t>e); and they swear to ad- 
minister the estate (the gross amount of which 
they mention) according to law, and to produce 
proper accounts whenever called upon to do 
so. This Oath must also bo sworn before a 
Coimiiissioner. 

If there Is a will It must now be signed (for 
Identification purposes) by the applicants and 
the Commissioner for Oaths. If there is no will a 
third document Is required, known as an Adminis- 
tration Bond. This is a printed form which must 
be completed and signed, sealed, and delivered 
(see D9 (2)) by the applicants and two sureties — • 
i.e., independent persons who are willing to 
guarantee that the applicants will carry out their 
duties according to law, under the penally of 
forfeiting double the value of the estate If there 
Is any default. (In practice, an injtirance com- 
pany will usually undertake the duty of surety for 
a reasonable premium, and m that event no other 
surety la reqmred.) The Bond must be executed 
(t.e., signed, sealed, and delivered by the individual 
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sureties, or sealed by the insurance company, and 
also sitcned, sealed, and delivered by the appli- 
cants) before a (Commissioner for Oaths. 

Finally, the applicants must take to the Princi- 
pal Probate Registry at Somerset House, or to 
one of the District Registries outside fjondon, (a) 
the receipted Inland Revenue Affidavit . (b) the 
duly sworn Oath for Executors or Administra- 
tors; (c) either the will (if any), duly marked with 
the signatures of the applicants and the Commis- 
sioner. or the Administration Bond, duly executed. 
If there is no hitch, the grani of probate or letters 
of administration will usually be posted to the 
applicants (or their solicitor) within about four- 
teen days. 

(For the convenience of persons who have no 
legal adviser, there is a Personal Applications 
Department, situated in the Royal Courts of 
Justice, Strand, W.C.2, where the officials are 
extremely helpful in answering questions and 
showing applicants how to complete the forms. 
But In most cases trouble and delay will be 
avoided by employing a solicitor.) 


n. Property in Land (Immoveable Property) 

Although the logical distinction preserved in the 
legal systems of other countries is between pro- 
perty in land and buildings and property of other 
kinds (“ immoveables ” and “ moveables ”), 
English law has from an early date made the more 
artificial distinction between real property or 
realty (e.e., freeholds) and personal property or 
personally (i.«., leasehold land and property of all 
other kinds). The reason is historical. In early 
times, if the possession of freehold land was with- 
held from its rightful owner his remedy was an 
action for recovery of the actual thing withheld — 
i.e., the freehold land itself — and that very thing 
(in l^atin, res) would be restored to the owner 
imder an order of the Court. On the other hand, 
when property of other kinds (including leaseholds) 
was withheld from its rightful owner, his remedy 
was an action against the wrongdoer, in which 
the remedy would be the award ot damages against 
the wTorigdoer personally {in personam) — not an 
order for the restoration of the actual goo<ls or 
other property withheld. Although that distinc- 
tion in the remedies Is no longer generally applic- 
able, the terms {realty and personalty) have been 
retained. 


1. Realty or Freehold Property. — The difficul- 
ties of this branch of the law arc due principally 
to historical reasons which go back to the Feudal 
S 3 rBtem. In a very practical sense that System 
recognised only the Monarch as the owner of land ; 
those who held It from him were tenants (in 
French, “holders”). If tlio tenancy was one 
which was not limited to expire at the end of a 
fixed period it wius known as “ an estate in fee 
simple” — i.e., a freehold: a tenancy which was 
for a fixed period onlv was known as " a term of 
years absolute,” or a leasehold. 

When the Feudal System came to an end this 
distinction remained. A freehold estate in land 
Is still an Interest which has no fixed expiry date, 
and the freeholder, out of that unlimited interest, 
can " carve,” as it were, fixed leasehold terms, 
during which tenants will hold the land of hun. 

The property legislation of 1925 has profoundly 
changed and simplified the law. Until the end of 
1925 one important characteristic of the freehold 
estate was that of primogeniture — the rule that, on 
the death of the freeliolder intestate, the freehold 
passed intact to his eldest son or (if he left no son) 
to his eldest male heir. This was abolished by the 
Administration of Estates Act, 1925, which 
enacted that, in tlie event of a person’s dying 
intestate after December 31st, 1925, the whole of 
hit property (realty os well as personalty) should 
devolve upon his legfll personal representatives 
(see D18): and that it should, as one whole, be 
sold and converted into money so far as necessary 
for the payment of the deceased’s funeral expenses 
and debts, death duties, administration expenses, 
and for distribution among his next of kin. The 


eldest sou, or heir, has no longer any special 
privilege. 

Settlements — On the other hand, a freeholder 
(whom we will call Charles), having a freehold 
estate in land — i.e., an interest which has no 
expiry date — can diinno his lifetime create 
successive interests to take effect one by one. 
Charles c>an, If he so desires, settle his freehold 
estate to be enjoyed by himself during his life- 
time; after his own death, by his eldest son 
George during that eon's lifetime; then by his 
second son John, during John’s lifetime, and 
Ilually by (3eorge’s son Feter " in fee simple.” 
'fhe successive interests of Charles, George, and 
John are called life interests, the ultimate, future 
freehold interest, reserved for Feter to enjoy after 
the deaths of his grandfather, his father, and his 
uncle, is called a remainder. Both the life in- 
terests and the remainder are rights of property to 
which Charles, (jJeorge, John, and Feter become 
entitled immediaiely the s-^ttlement is made — that 
is, they aro present rights to the future enjoyment 
of the property, aiTd those rights can be dealt with 
at any time, even before they " fall into posses- 
sion.” Since Charles, George, and John must 
some time die, Feter knows note that his freehold 
remainder must come, some time, to him or his 
personal rcpresentativ’cs and, through them, to his 
next of kin (see aixive) ; for even if he dies young, 
while George and John are still alive, his right wiil 
not be “ defeated ” but will be pre8er\ed lor those 
to whom his property may eventually pass under 
his will or intestacy. Therefore that present right 
to future enjoyment is .a piece of property which 
Feter c.i,n deal with nou), unless ho Is uiidei twenty- 
one, or unless he is restricted by tbe terms of the 
settlement from doing so. (Jlcorgo and John can. 
if they are so minde<l, do the same with their life 
interests — that is, they can now sell to another 
person, for hard cash, their present rights of 
future enjoyment, or they can mortgage {i.e., 
pledge) those rights against a loan, on the under- 
standing that they will get back those rights 
when the loan is repaid. 

To watch o\er tliese successive interests, and to 
preserve the rights of the ultimate successor, 
Charles appoints trustees of the settlement, whose 
duty it is to act impartially by all the beneficiaries. 
A trust corporation (usiiaUy one of the bank 
tiustee companies), which never dies, or at least 
two ind'ihvlimls, may act as trustees. The 
Trustee Act, 1925, provides for the appointment, 
by a simple procedure, of new trustees to take the 
place of those who die, become unfit, or unwilling 
to go on acting, etc. In the last resort the 
Chancel y Division of the High (Jourt (the guar- 
dian of equity) has power to make such an appoint- 
ment. for " equity never lacks a trustee.” 

In order to enable landed property to be freely 
disposed of, it is provided by the Settled Land Act, 
1925, that the person who Is for the time lieiiig 
enjoying the current life interest (see above) has 
power to sell the entire freehold estate if he so 
desires. Nevertheless, the scheme of interests 
under the settlement Is not defeated, for the 
purchaser from the tenant for life must pay the 
purchase -money not to him but to the trustees, 
they must invest the money in safe investments, 
and carry out the provisions of the trust with tlie 
necessary modifications. Each tenant for life 
will then receive the interest or divuiends on the 
investments during hLs lifetime. Just as formerly 
he would have rcceiied the rents and piollts of 
the land during his lifetime; while the remainder- 
man (Feter) will ultimately come into the capital 
of the trust fuml (i.e.. the investments themselves) 
In lieu of the freehold interest. (By the terms of 
a recent Act. half the Investments may consist of 
stocks or shares in commercial concerns recom- 
mended by a stockbroker or other competent 
adviser.) 


2. Leaseholds — We have seen above that tbe 
freeholder, out of his estate which is unlimited in 
time, can " carve ” fixed terms of years absolute or 
leasehold estates. These terms may be of any 
length; the moat common are terms of 999 and 99 
years. The document by which such a term is 
granted la called a lease: the person granting the 
term Is tbe landlord or lessor: the person to whom 
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it is granted is the tenant or lessee. Cut the leSsor» 
bF the grant of a lease, baa not given up aU 
interest in the land. The lessor’s freehold estate 
,s unlimited in time; when, therefore, the lease- 
hold term (however long) comes to an end, the 
right to possession and enjoyment of the land will 
reveh to the freeholder. That right, known as a 
reversion, is again a present noht to Suture enjoyrnent 
and, as such, a piece of property which the free- 
holder can, if he wishes, dispose of now. The 
“ sale of a reversion ” is, in fact, equivalent to the 
sale of the freehold subject to an existing lease, 
it confers upon the purchaser the lessor's right to 
receive rent from the lessee throughout the lease- 
iiold term, and at the expiration of that term to 
repossess and enjoy the land without limit ot time. 

The lasee has a legal estate in the land for a 
fixed term of years, and he in turn (unless pro- 
hibited by the provisions of his lease) can grant 
sub-terms to expire at any tmio before his own 
head-term. This is a process which can be 
repeated, in turn, by each leasee, underlessee, sub- 
underlessee, and so forth, who will become respec- 
tively the underlessor, sub-underlessor, and so 
forth, ot the person to whom the next subordinate 
interest is gi*anted. Thus Michael, the free- 
lioldcr, by granting to James a term of 091' years, 
leaves hiitiseif with a freehold reversion which will 
revert, at the expiration of the 999 years, into the 
i)Osses8ion ot the then freeholder. James, by the 
grant of an underlease, can carve (out of his lease- 
hold term of 999 years) a sub- term of 90 years in 
favour of William, whose imderlcssor oi landlord 
ho becomes, leaving himself with a leasehold 
revcTsion of 900 years. William, in his turn, can 
grant to Anne a sub-underlease for 21 years, 
leaiqng himself a leasehold reiersion of 78 years, 
ind so forth. The relationship of lessor and 
leasee, or landlord and tenant, subsists lietween 
William and Anne, James and William, Michael 
iind James, this relationship is one of primiy of 
edate as well as privity of contract. The former 
[)hra3e means that each of these pairs of indivi- 
duals is linked by their mutual interest in the same 
term of years as above described. The latter 
phrase, privity of contract, means that the link is 
(vntractiial — it arises from the agreement between 
Michael and James contained in the headlease. 
the agreement in the underlease between James 
and William, and that m the sub-underlease 
l»etween William and Anne. But lietween Anne 
and James, between William and Michael, there 
is no relationship of any kind, neither of contract 
nor of estate; Michael can look only to James, 
.lames to William, and William to Anne, to carry 
out the terms of the respective tenancies. 

In certain circumstances, however, there may be 
priinly of estate between two parties without 
vnvitv of contract. Suppose Michael conveys 
(i.e., transfers) his freehold reversion, during tfie 
subsistence of .James's lease, to Boliert. Thereby 
liobert will take over all Michael’s rights; i.e., 
he will become lessor, in place of Michael, to James 
as lessee, as well as being entltleii to possession 
of the freehold when James's lease expires, 
lietween Kobert and Janies there will l>e privity 
of estate, arising from their mutual interest in the 
term of 999 years (as lessor and lessee respectively) , 
but theie is between them no privity of contract, 
for Koliert and James have made no agreement 
with one another. The distinction may in certain 
(-ircumstaiices be important. 

The Form and Contents of a Lease . — A lease for 
a term of more than three years must be made by 
deed (D9 (2)) between the lessor and the lessee. 
It names and describes the parties, and sets forth 
that, in return for an annual rent (and sometlnies 
on payment, in addition, of a lump sum called a 
premium), the lessor demises (i.e., lets) to the 
. leasee, for a term of so many years from such and 
such a date, the land in question with the build- 
ings erected thereon. (In the law of property the 
buildings go with the land on which they stand.) 
Ihen follow tlie lessee's covenants — the promises 
which he is to perform: to pay the rent by 
stipulated instalments, on certain dates; to pay 
rates, taxes, and other outgoings on the property; 
to put and keep the property in full repair: to 
paint the inside and the outside of the buildings 
at stated times; to keep the property insured. 


to its full value, in the names of the lessor and 
himself; to permit the lessor periodically to 
inspect the condition of the property; to carry 
out repairs which the lessor, os a result of such 
inspections, may call upon him to carry out. 
These are some of the stock clauses: but every 
individual lease must be carefully studied in 
order to ascertain what the lessee’s obligations are. 

Next come the lessor's covenants — the promises 
which the lessor is to perform; the chief of these 
IS that, if the lessee carries out his part of the 
bargain, the lessor will permit him " quiet enjoy- 
ment ” of the property without disturbance 
during the term. Some leases also contain 
biipulaiions binding on both parties; for example, 
a stipulation that the rent shall be reduced or 
suspended If the property is damaged or destroyed 
by lire, and sometimes an arbitration clause. At 
the end of most leases comes a proviso, for the 
protection of the lessor, to the effect that he shall 
be entitled to expel the lessee, and to re-enter and 
repossess the property, if the lessee ceases to pay 
his rent or to perform his covenants as required, 
or in the event of the lessee’s bankruptcy. 

One copy of the lease (the original) is signed, 
scaled, and delivered (D 9 (2)) by the lessor, and 
handed over to the lessee as evidence of his title 
to the leasehold interest. The other copy (the 
counterpart) is signed, sealed, and lielivered by 
the lessee, and handed over to the lessor as 
evidence of his entitlement to the rent and to the 
l)erformance of the covenants by the lessee. The 
counterpart requires a stamp (impressed by the 
Stamp Duty Branch of the Inland Bevenue) of 
only five shillings, but the original must be 
stamped at the rate of £1 for every £50 of the rent 
(in addition to £2 for e\ery £100 of the premium, 
if any). 

(Note. Landloid and Tenant . — In earlier edi- 
tions of this work much space was devoted to the 
subject of Rent Restriction. Between the First 
World War and the summer of 1957 the common 
law rules applicable to the landlord and tenant 
relatioiibhiii were modified on innumerable occa- 
sions by Acts of Parliament, particularly the liciit 
Itestnctions Acts. These Acts, because of tlie 
shortage of housing accommodation, provided an 
elaborate code to prevent landlords from taking 
advantage of that shortage, they "controlled” 
all dwellings up to a rateable value of £100 a year 
liy providing, broadly speaking, certain limits 
beyond which rents could not lawTuIlv be in- 
creased, and by giving tenants security of tenure 
after their contractual tenancies came to an end. 

The subject has now lost a good deal of its 
Importance, since, by the Kent Act, 1957, such 
control 18 abolished (a) for new lettings, and (ft) for 
old lettings of dwellings above a rateable value of 
£40 a year In London and £30 elsewhere, and 
power has lieen reserved to the Minister of Honslng 
to decontrol those still controlled, as and when he 
thinks fit. by ministerial order, without further 
legislation. So many complications are likely to 
arise in the transitional period that landlords and 
tenants will be wise to seek legal advice in cases of 
doubt. To attempt to summarise the position 
at this stage would be confusing and dangerous 
m the extreme ) 


3. Mortgages. — The word mortgage Is Norman- 
French, its literal meaning is “dead pledge.” 
The process of mortgaging land and buildings is 
roughly analogous to that of pawning a piece of 
jewellery as security for a loan of money — with 
the important difference that the land cannot, of 
course, be physically handed over to the lender (as 
can the jewellery) to be kept in his custody until 
the loan is repaid. But a pledge and a mortgage 
have this in common — that the parties intend no 
change of ownership’, the borrower (or mortgagor) 
is and remains owner of the property after, as uell 
as before, the transaction. In exchange for a loan 
of a certain sum, the lender (or mortgagee) 
temporarily enjoys a charge upon property 
worth (it may be) much more than that smii, as 
security for the repayment of the loan, with the 
stipulated interest, at the stipulated time. The 
borrower is still the pTOverty -owner. 
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Because of the essential umnoveabillty of land, 
the mortgage transaction is etfected by a mcrigage 
deed, which sets out the terms on which the loan 
Is granted. Qenerally speaking, the borrower (or 
mortgagor) Is permitted to remain in poaeeesion 
of the mortgaged property unless and until he 
falls to pay an Instalment of interest or to repay 
the capital when called upon, or unless and until 
he breaks some condition of the mortgage deed. 
In early times such failure was often the signal for 
the lender (or mortgagee) to oust him permanently 
from possession, and even to deprive him of 
oumerahip of the property. But the courts of 
equity (os we have seen, D4 (2)) gradually evolved 
the rule that it was unconscionable for the lender 
to enrich himself, at a low cost to himself, from a 
transaction in which the intention of the parties 
was to pledge the properiv temporanly as a aecunty, 
not to sell it permanently for a small sum. 
Hence was evolved the concept known as the 
equity of redemption — the rule that, even after the 
legal date fixed by the deed for repayment of the 
loan and for freeing the property from the mort- 
gage, the borrower should still remain entitled to 
redeem the property ii.e., to free it from the charge) 
by tendering to the lender the balance of the loan, 
with all interest and costs to date, and that the 
lender should thereupon be bound to give the 
Ixirrower full and unfettered rights over the 
property, free from all the conditions of the 
mortgage, and in the same state as it was in 
originally. The lender (or mortgagee) must get 
no collateral (or additional) advantage of a 
permanent kind once the loan, interest, and costs 
were paid off, and this is still the law today. 

The law, as stated above, has established the 
principle that the borrower who mortgages his 
freehold or leasehold interest, as security for a 
loan of money, shall not be deprived of his owner- 
shii), but shall retain such ownership after the 
execution of the mortgage deed. That deed is. 
In the first place, a contract or agreement under 
which the borrower promises to repay the loan 
to the lender, with interest at a certain rate, in 
one sum or by instalments, and meanwhile, for 
the lender’s protection, to keep the property 
Insured, in proper repair, and so forth. But 
that is not all; it is clearly important that the 
lender (the mortgagee) should, in addition, be 
granted an Interest tn the property xtaelf — an 
interest which will enable him to take actual 
poaaesaion of the property, if need be, to enforce 
his rights, much ns the pawnbroker has the right 
to jrosseaaion (though not ownership) of the 
pledged article until the loan is repaid. 

The Law of Property Act, 1925, devused a 
method of giving the lender (the mortgagee) a 
legal estate in the property while still preserving 
the riglits oi ownership of the borrower (the 
mortgagor). That Act provides that the grant 
of a mortgage of land, in whatever form it is 
effected, shall confer upon the lender (the mort- 
gagee) a term of years absolute — i.e., a legal estate 
in the land itself, which the mortgagee can deal 
with by sale, and which will be transmitted, os an 
interest in land, to his legal persona) representa- 
tives upon his death. It is further provided that, 
on the final discharge of the mortgage the 
repayment of the loan, with all interest and 
expenses due to the mortgagee), that tei-rn of 
years shall ceaae and be extinguished, the mortgagor 
thereafter continuing to hold his freehold or lease- 
hold estate free from the mortgage term of years, 
and free also from all the conditions of the 
mortgage deed. 

In such a scheme It was necessary to distinguish 
the term of years conferred by the mortgage from 
any term of years absolute which might be or 
might have been conferred upon a lessee or under- 
lessee by way of a lease or tenancy (see above. 
Leaseholds), , For the purpose of such distinction 
the Act provides that. If the mortgagor’s legal 
estate la a freehold, the mortgage deed confers upon 
the mortgagee a term of 3000 years, thus leaving 
to the mortgagor a legal reversion to commence 
after the expiration of that term (since the free- 
hold estate is not limited to expire at any parti- 
cular time). And if the mortgagor’s legal estate 
is a leasehold, due to expire at the end of a fixed 
period, the mortgage deed confers upon the 


mortgagee a term of years to expire ten days before 
the leasehold term, thus again leaving the mort- 
gagor with a legal reversion (in this case of ten 
days only). 

In this way each party has a legal estate in the 
land itself, quite apart from the contractual rights 
and obligations in regard to the loan, which can 
be enforced by and against him peraonally. The 
mortgagor can sell his freehold subject to the 
mortgage term and the obligations of the mortgage 
deed; the mortgagee can sell his mortgage term 
with the benefit of the rights that go with it. 
The sale of a freehold (whether subject to a 
mortgage or not) is effected by a deed called a 
conveyance, the sale of a leasehold is effected by a 
deed called an assignment. The mortgage term 
can be dealt with In a deed called a transfer of 
mortgage. In every case the purchaser takes over 
the vendor’s legal estate in the land, subject to, or 
with the benefit of, the personal obhgatlons or 
rights in the original deed. In case of the death 
of the mortgagee pr mortgagor, the legal estate in 
question, and the rights or obligations, are trans- 
mitted to his personal representatives. 

Finallv, it should be mentioned that, as an 
additional safeguard, the title deeds (evidencing the 
mortgagor’s freehold or leasehold title) must be 
handed over to the mortgagee when the mortgage 
deed is executed, as part of the latter’s security. 
The mortgagor must take care to get them back 
when he redeems the property by paying off the 
loan, interest, and expenses. 


4. Title. — (a) Evidence of title. — Before freehold 
or leasehold property changes hands, it is the duty 
of the purchaser’s solicitor to vnvestigate title — 
x.e., to satisfy himself that the vendor has a proper 
title himself and a proper right to convey or assign. 
Generally speaking, the purchaser’s solicitor must 
go through the deeds (evidencing sales, trans- 
missions on death, grants of leases, grants and 
redemptions of mortgages) for at least thirty years 
back', he must check every step in the devolution 
of title (i.e., every change In ownership) and make 
requisitions (i.e., demand explanations) on any 
point which is doubtful. This is still the system 
over the greater part of the country. 

(b) Registration of Title. — With a view, however, 
to simplifying such procedure the liOnd Kegistra- 
tlon Acts have provided for a different system. 
In areas to which an Order in CJouncil has made 
the system applicable, registration of title is 
compulsory upon any sale of freeholds, or of 
leaseholds having more than forty years to run. 
Registration is eftected in the following way : the 
Oovenunent lawyers at il.M. Land Registry, m 
JJncolns Inn Fields, Ixmdon, W.C. 2, investigate 
the title of every freehold or leasehold sold after 
the appropriate date, once and for aU. If they are 
satisfied that it is in order, they register the 
owner as registered jyropnetor of the land with 
absolute title to his freehold or good leasehold title 
to his leasehold. (These kinds of titles indicate 
that the title is imexceptionable, but if there is a 
shght doubt the proprietor may be granted a 
qualified title: and if he is In possession ot the land 
he may be granted a possessory title, which signifies 
little more than the fact of possession. I he ( hlef 
Land Jtegistrar is empowered, however, to convert 
both qualified and possessory titles into absolute 
or good leasehold titles, after fifteen years in the 
case of freeholds, and after ten years in the case of 
leaseholds.) 

The Land Registry issues to the registered 
proprietor a land certificate, certifying (on behalf 
of the (Government) that a registered title of the 
appropriate kind has loeen granted. In any 
further transactions relating to that particular 
land the purchaser’s solicitor need not concern 
himself with the original deeds save in exceptional 
cases; he can generally rely upon the certified 
statements made in the land certificate, on which 
the name of the new registered proprietor is 
entered by the Land Registry oiflcials when a 
transfer in his favour, or the grant of a lease to 
him, is lodged at the Registry. There are 
appropriate sections in the land certificate for 
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registration of a mortgage and the particulars of 
the mortgagee for the time being. 

At the time of going to press, registration of 
title is compulsory In the Counties of London, 
Middlesex and Surrey, in the County Boroughs of 
Kastbourne and Hastings, in the City of Oxford, 
and in the whole of Kent, also the Cities of 
Oldham, Leicester, Manchester and Salford. Hud* 
dersflcld, Blackburn and Beading. But any land- 
owner elsewhere may voluntarUy apply for 
registration of his title. 


B. Joint Ownership. — If two or more persons are 
the owners of freehold or leasehold property, that 
does not mean that A owns one part of the land 
and buildings, and B and C other parts; the effect 
is that all of them jointly own the whole, (The 
analogy will be clear if the reader considers the 
case of a motor-car owned Jointly by A, B, and C. 
clearly all three own the entire car between them, 
it cannot be said that A owns the engine, B the 
chassis, and C the body.) The Law of Property 
Act, 1925, recognises such joint ownership of land 
bv menus of a deMce known as a trust for sale. 
The respective rights of A, B, and C (equal or 
unequal) can l)e fullv enforced only if and when 
the property is sold and the net proceeds of sale, 
in money, divided up in the proper pror>ortlona. 
and anv or all of the Joint owners can insist upon 
such sale or division for the purpose of obtaining 
their proiicr shares. But, while the property 
remains uiUiOld, all the Joint owners have rights 
according to the proportions of their shares, if, 
for example, the property is let, the net rents, 
after paving for repairs and other expenses, must 
lie divided between them m those proportions. 
Up to four persons can Jointly own a freehold or 
leasehold legal estate In land; if more than four 
are entitled to the beneficial interest, then four of 
their nuinlier only must hold the legal estate, and 
equitv will enforce the benejicvil rights of all 
against the legal owners. A purchaser from joint 
owners of the legal estate is concerned only with 
the latters' legal title . provided he hands o\cr the 
purchase-money to them (not being less than two), 
or somebody authorised by them, the vnrehaser is 
not responsible for what they may do with that 
money. If those legal owners, from whom the 
purchaser buys, tall to pay over the pror>er shares 
to those benejieiallv interested, it is for the latter 
to outorce their rights against the vendors, who 
have sold the legal estate, by action in the Chan- 
cery Division, the guardian of equity. The 
purchaser’s title to the laud itself is not affected 
by the vendors' failure properly to carry out the 
terms of the trust for sale, so long as the legal 
estate hits lieen properly transferred to him and he 
has [laid the purchase -money to not less than two 
legal owners. 


nr. Property Other than Land (Moveables) 

1. Chattels. — (Chattels are concrete things which 
can be the subject of ownership, other than land 
or buildings, and other than objects so closely 
affixed to land or buildings that they are regarded 
as part thereof (e.g., growing crops and trees, or 
“ landlord’s fixtures ” built into some structure or 
so closely attached that they cannot be removed 
'vlthoiit serious damage to the structure). 

In the ordinary way chattels can be sold or 
given away without any special legal formalities — 
merely by physical transfer — i.e., by the owner 
handing them over to somebody else. If a 
chattel IS to be mortgaged as security for a loan, 
the procedure dlfTers according to whether the 
person pledging it (the liorrower) is or is not to 
retain possession of the chattel. (His ownership, 
in either case is not disturbed.) 

(a) If, as happens when an article Is pawned, the 
borrower is not to keep the article In his possession, 
he hands it over to the pawnbroker, who bands 
him in exchange the agreed loan and a paum- 
ticket. On production of the pawn-ticket, and the 
{^.payment of the loan with the stipulated Interest, 
the borrower Is entitled to receive the article back. 
(Provision Is made by Jaw for cases where the 


borrower defaults In payment, or where an un- 
reasonable time elapses before he seeks to redeem 
what he has pledged.) 

(6) If, however, the arrangement Is that the 
borrower is to retain possession of the mortgaged 
article (as may happen if he borrows from a 
moneylender on the security of his furniture), then 
the borrower must execute and hand to the lender 
a document called a bill of sale. The law relating 
to such a document is extremely complex; but 
the most important provision is that the lender 
c<annot enforce his rights unless he registers the 
bill of sale, at the Bankruptcy Court, in a register 
which any member of the public c^in inspect for 
a small charge. If then some member of the 
pubhc desires to purchase the article from the 
person in whose possession it remains, but baa 
reason to suspect that that person, though he may 
be the owner, has mortgaged it to a money-lender, 
it la open to the proposing purchaser to inspect the 
register of bills of sale to satisfy hunself on the 
point. If he finds an entry against the owner’s 
name, he will lie wise not to proceed with the 
transaction. If he finds no such entrv, and has no 
leason to lieiieve the owner to be bankrupt, he can 
usually assume that there is nothing to prevent 
the person In possession from passing a good title 
to him. 


2. Things in Action. — These (see D16 (1)) are 
intangible rights which can l>e owned and dealt 
with but, because of their abstract nature, cannot 
be physically trunsferred. If Brown owes Jones 
£50, Jones (tlie creditor) can transfer to llobinson 
the right to collect the £50 from Brown. Jones 
docs this bv a document called an assignment of 
tbe debt and (most important) bv giving written 
notice to Brown (the debtor) that Koblnson Is now 
the creditor instead of Jones, 

Similarlv, if Jones owns ten shares in Brown & 
Co., Ltd., Jones will hold a share certificate — i.e., 
a document certifying the amount of his share- 
holding. He lias certain rights in the company, 
but these depend upon the company’s memo- 
randum and articles (D 8 (2)) and upon the registra- 
tion of his name in the company’s register of share- 
holders. The share certificate is only evidence of 
his rights — it Is not in itself a piece of property, 
and the physical handing over of the certificate 
will effect nothing unles.s .Jones executes a share 
tiansfer in Robinson’s favour and Robinson sends 
it to the company for registration, together with 
the old share certificate in Jones’s name. After 
registration of Robinson’s name, the company will 
destroy the old certificate and Lssue a fresh one to 
him. 

Again, if Jones has Insured his life with the 
Brown Life Assurance Society, he wIU have receiv- 
ed a policy which is evuience of the right of his 
legal personal representatives to be paid £1000 on 
Jones' death. If Jones wishes, during his life- 
time, to transfer that benefit to Robinson, he can 
do so, but It will not suffice for him merely to hand 
Robinson tbc policy. To transfer the rights under 
the policy he must execute an assignment in which 
It is stated that Jones, lieiiig the policy-holder and 
entitled to certain rights thereunder, now assigns 
those rights to Robinson. But no transfer of 
those rights will have been effected until Robinson 
has notxtied the Assurance Society of what has 
been done and sent it the policy and the assign- 
ment for registration In its books. 

These examples lEustrate the principle, set out 
in the Law of Property Act, 1926, that an uncon- 
ditional assignment. In writing, by a person (the 
assignor) entitled to any debt or other thing in 
action, in favour of another person (tbe assignee), 
if nvhee in uniting Is given to the debtor or other 
person on whom the obligation rests (in the above 
examples, to Brown, the Company, and the 
Assurance Society), shall entitle the assignee to 
aU the assignor’s rights, including the right to 
enforce those rights by action m the (Jourts, 
without calling upon the co-operation of the assig- 
nor in whom the right to the debt, or other thing 
in action, was originaUy vested. 
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DIVORCE AND OTHER MATRIMONIAL 
CAUSES 


1. HISTORICAL SKETCH 

The anomalies in this branch of tiic liaw of 
Emrland. and the legalistic attitude of the Courts 
to the subject, are principally due to historical 
reasons. For centuries the Cliurch of Rome was 
the supreme ecclesiastical authority, and the law 
of that Church (Canon Law) applied to matri- 
monial cau»€8 — that is to say. disputes relating to 
any marriage and the mutual rights and duties of 
the spouses. Marriage was indisaoluble — that is. 
there was no such thing as divorce m the modem 
sense of breaking the legal tie But the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, which alone adminlsteicd the 
matrimonial law before 1858. might for certain 
reasons grant a decree of nulhlv (a declaration that 
a particular “marriage" was null and void). In 
other cases they might grant what ia now called a 
legal ecvaratxon (known, in those days as a 
“ divorce a mensa et thoro," i e. banishment from 
bed ami board); this latter decree, however, dvi 
not dissolve the marriage bond, but merely gave 
Judicial sanction to the spouses' living apart from 
each other, and regulated the terms of the separa- 
tion After the Reformation the Ecclesiastical 
( 'ourts continued to deal with matrimomal causes 
on the same legal principles as before. 


2. POWERS OF INFERIOR COURTS - 
SUMMARY JURISDICTION 

Concurrently with the jurisdiction of the Divorce 
Division of the High Court, Magistrates’ Courts 
now have power, by virtue of the Summary 
Jurisdiction (Separation and Maintenance) Acts. 
1805 to 1949, to grant relief to the injured spouse 
in certain cases of matrimonial misconduct. The 
procedure is simpler, quicker, and less expensive 
than in the Divorce Division of the High Court. 
A Magistrates' Court may grant a separation order 
(which has the same effect as a High Court decree 
of judicial separation) and (in appropriate cases) 
an order for legal custody of any child under sixteen 
to cither spouse. Where a unfe is the applicant, a 
Magistrates' Court may also make an order for 
maintenance (maximum. £5 a week for the wife 
and .lO.t. a week for each child m her legal custody). 
Applications by a husband are limited to cases 

(1) where the wife is an habitual drunkard or drug- 
addict. (2) where she has Ijeen guilty of persistent 
cruelty to the children; or (3) where she has been 
guilty of adultery In ca.se (1) the Court may 
order (with the wife’s consent) that she be cora- 
initlcd to and detained in “ a licensed retreat for 
inebriates " 


As n result of the Acta of Supremacy pa.S8ed in 
the reigns of Henry VI IT and Ell::abeth I. the 
Sovereign was declared to be the supreme governor 
of the llcalin in all spiritual and ecclesiastical, os 
well as temporal, causes This royal supremacy, 
exercised constitutionally through Parliament, was 
part of the law of the land; since there was no 
limitation upon the power of Parhament (see 
D.')), special Acts were passed, from time to 
time, to effect that which neither the Ecclesi- 
astical nor the Civil Couits then had jurisdiction 
to do, VIZ., to break the marriage tie itself A 
divorce of this kind, known as “ divorce a vinculo 
matrinwnn ’’ (a divorce from the marriage bond) 
was rare, for the procedure was cumbcrsoine and 
expensive. Except by the passing of a special 
Act of Parliament, there was no means of getting 
a marriage dissolved before the year 1858. 


The Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, transferred 
the jurisdiction in matrimonial matters from the 
Ecclesiastical Courts to the new Civil " CXiurt for 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes ’’; but per- 
petuated the old ecclesiastical practice with regard 
to nullity suits and Judicial separaHon (formerly 
known as *’ divorce a mensa et thoro ’’). Apart 
from this rearrangement, the Act took the 
revolutionary step of conferring upon this Court a 
new Judicial power — that of granting a divorce in 
the modern sense of a complete dissolution of 
marriage As we have seen (D5). the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act 1873. and subsequent 
legislation, set up one single High Court of Justice, 
of which the Probate, Dlvore.e, and Admiralty 
Division fonned part, taking over (with other work) 
the jurisdiction which had been confeired in 1857 
upon the “ Court for Divorce and Matrimonial 
Caiisea.’’ This jurisdiction remains in the hands 
of the Probate. Divorce, and Admiralty Division 
to-day Great changes have been effected by 
statute (notably in 1923, 1925. 1937, and 1950) 
extending the grounds for divorce and the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court; but in the interpretation and 
adaptation of principles the great body of case law 
(see D4). which enshrined the principles and 
practice of the old Ecclesiastical Courts, is not 
without Its influence to-day The principles of 
CKiTiity (see D4), howdver. have not modified the 
vtrlct legalism of this branch of the law; equity 
has no applxcaiion to the law of matrimonial causes 
(except for resort to injunction (see Dll) for the 
protection of the wife’s person or property). 


A wife may apply for relief in any of the follow- 
ing cjises* 


(1) Where her hu.sband has been convicted 
summarily (i i? , in a Magistrates’ Court) of an 
aggravated assault upon her. 


(2) Where her husband has been convicted 
on indictment (i by a jury) of an assault 
upon her, and sentenced to a fine exceeding £5 
or to unprisonment exceeding two montlis 


(3) Where she has been deserted by her 
husband. 


(4) Where her husband has been guilty of 
persistent cruelty to her or her children. 


(5) Where her husband has been guilty of 
wilful neglect to provide reasonable maiu- 
teimnce for her or her Infant children whom 
he IS legally liable to maintain. 


(0) Where her husband is an habitual 
drunkard or a drug-addict. 


(7) Where her hu.sband. while suffering 
from a venereal disease, and knowing that he 
was so suffering, msisted on sexual intercourse 
with her 


(8) Where her husband has compelled her 
to submit to prostitution (or been guilty of 
such conduct as was hkely to have, and has 
had. the same result). 


(9) Where her husband has been guilty of 
adultery. 


The Court may order that the costs of any applica- 
tion shall be paid by either party, as it thinks 
fit. 


The general rule is that an application must be 
made within six months of the ground of complaint; 
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but this time limit does not appl]r to such con- 
(jiminff offences as desertion (see below) or wilful 
neglect to maintain. An application may be made 
to any Magistrates’ Court acting within the dis- 
trict in which the cause of complaint wholly or 
partly arose, or in which the wife or husband 
ordmarily resides. 


These " domestic proceedings,” as they are 
tenned. may be heard before one stipendiary 
(legally qualified magistrate) or two or three jus- 
tices of the peace, tncludmg, so far as practicable, 
both a man and a woman. The heanno is tn 
jirivate. tlie public being excluded, and newspapers 
are prohibited from publishing details; ” domestic 
proceedings ” must be dealt with separately from 
other matters, and reports from probation officers 
may be received on the subject of any attempted 
reconciliation or on the means of the parties. In 
general, the magistrates should apply the same 
general principles as are applied in the Divorce 
Division: lay Justices of the peace are advised on 
the law by then legally qiiahtled clerk. 


A MaaiatraUa’ Court, however, has no power to 
giant a divorce or to annul a marnaue. the sole 
jurisdiction to make such a decree is in the bauds 
of the Divorce Division of the IlJgh Court of 
Justice 


An order may be enforced by committing the 
husband to prison If his failure to comply with the 
order is shown to be due to wilful refusal or cul- 
pable neglect. 


No order enforceable while a wife is residing 
with her husband, and n/) order may be made on the 
application of a wife where it ls proved that she 
lia^* been guilty of adultery, unlcs.s the husband 
condoned oi connived at (see below), or by his 
wilful neglect or misconduct conduced to tie, 
tended to lead to), the adultery An order already 
granted w'lll be discharged (i e , its effect will be 
terminated) on proof of the wife*i a/lulterv, or on 
proof that s)je has loluntardy resumed cohabitation 
\\ ith her hubbaud 


If a matrunouial cause is pending in the Divorce 
Division of the High Court, no application for a 
i-eparatiori or maintenance order ought to be dealt 
with by a Magistrates’ Court And a Magistrates’ 
( ourt may refuse to make any order when the suit 
in que.stion would. In Its opinion, be more cou- 
vemently dealt with by the Divorce Division. 


Appeals. A Magistrates’ Court has power ” to 
state a case,” upon a point of law (not a question of 
fact) arising on the apiilication. for decision by a 
Div.sJonal Court consisting of two or more judges 
of the Divorce Division. And an appeal from a 
Divwlonal Court lies to the Court of Appeal, by 
leave of either the former or the latter. 


3. DIATRIMONIAL CAUSES in the DIVORCE 
DIVISION ol the HIGH COURT 

(1) Constitution ol the Court 

The President of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division and not leas than three other 
High Court Judges attached to that Division are 
the permanent judges for Matrimonial Causes. 
They sit both at the Royal Courts of Justice m 
Irfindon and at Assizes. Certain subsidiary duties 
ate performed by the seven Registrars of the 
Prmclpal EeiJlstry of the Division at Somerset 
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House, and by District Registrars in the principal 
cities of England and Wales. 


(2) Practice and Procedure 

In contrast to " domestic proceedings ” in 
Magistrates’ Courts, the Judges of the Divorce 
Division fidt normally In open court, though they 
have power to sit in camera (in private) where the 
ends of justice so require. In nullity proceedings, 
however it is provided by statute that evidence 
on the question of sexual incapacity must be heard 
in camera unless the Judge is satisfied that the 
ends of justice require such evidence to be heard 
in open court. Press publicity is limited by 
statute to certain matters, and the publication of 
indecent matter may give rise to prosecution, hi 
any matrimouiul proceedings. 


In general, practice and procedure In the 
Divorce Division are governed by statute, by 
rules of Court framed by a judicial committee 
under statutory authority and by the principles 
and practice of the old Ecclesiastical Courts — 
except in proceedings for dissolution of marriage, 
which the old Courts could not entertain (see para. 
1 above) 


(3) Reliot and Grounds lor Reliel 

(a)— Nullity ol Marriage. The Court has power 
to declare a " marriage ” null and void m two 
main classes of case 

(i) “ Marriages ” Void from their Inception 
— » e , whore one of the parties had another 
husband or wife living at the time of the cere- 
mony; where there was a mistake as to the 
nature of the ceremony, or the uienhty of the 
other party, where one party bad been de- 
clared of unsound mind and was detained as a 
lunatic at the tune of the ceremony, where 
the parties were within the prohibited degrees 
of relationship (eg , brother and sister, or 
uncle and niece) ; or w^here the ceremony was 
not in due form, or was a mock ” marriage.” 

(ii) Marriages which are VoidaJde — i e . 
which stand good unle.ss and until one party 
or the other (” the Petitioner ”) successfully 
petitions the Court for annulment — i e , where 
either party was sexually impotent at the date 
of the '’erernony, where cither party has wil- 
fully refused to consummate, the marriage, 
where the marriage was induced by threats or 
fear or duress (i e , force), or where one spouse 
was intoxicated at the time of the ceremony 


The Act of 1950 has (somewhat illogically) 
added certain other grounds, (a) where either 
party was, at the time of the ceremony, in fact of 
unsound mind but had not been declared so. or was 
then a menial defective, or then subject to recurrent 
tits of insanity or epilepsy, lb) where the other 
spouse was. at the time of the marriage, suffering 
(rom venereal disease in a communicable form; and 
(c) where the wife was, at the time of the marriage. 
pregnant by some person other than the petitioning 
husband. But in these last cases la), lb), and (c) 
the Court must not grant a decree unless it is 
satisfied that the petitioner was, at the time of the 
marriage, ignorant of the facts alleged: that the 
proceedings were Instituted within a year of the 
marriage, and that there has been no sexual mter- 
course between the parties, with the consent of the 
petitioner, since he or she discovered that there 
were grounds for a decree of nullity. 


Where a " marriage ’ Is void (see above) the law 
regards It as never having taken place at all. Where 
it Is voidable, the decree annuls the marriage retro- 
spectively from Its inception; buu certain trans- 
actions between the parties while they actually 
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remained married are validated, and the Court hna 
power to order maintenance for the woman; and 
any child who would in the normal way have been 
the leKitlmate child of the parties remaina legiti- 
mate, notwithstanding the annulment. 


SterilUv — i.e . inability to produce children — Is 
not, in itself, a ground for annulment of the 
marriage If the impotence of one spouse appears 
to be curable without danger the Court may, be- 
fore pronouncing a decree, require that oppor- 
tunity for cure be first given If he or she relusea 
to undergo examination or treatment the Court may 
infer, after hearing the other party’s evidence, 
that impotence exists. The petitioning husband 
or wife may ask for a nullity decree on the ground 
of his or her own impotence, provided he or she did 
not know of it at the time of the marriage. 


Apart from the one-year rule (mentioned in the 
lost paragraph but two) in certain cases, delay 
(however long) In petitioning for nuUity is no bar 
to the grant of a decree. 


(b) Divorce. — (I) Its Nature and Purpose . — 
Divorce means the breaking of the legal tie of 
marriage by a decree of the Court. There is much 
controversy on the subject, some of It ill-informed, 
and much of it tinged with emotion and prejudice 
It Is not the purpose of this sub-section to take 
hides In the controversy, but (so far as possible) tq 
remove misconceptions and to set out the various 
points of view. 


We have to start by facing the unpalatable 
truth that some marriages do break down In fact 
The symptoms of break-down may be continual 
strife, and sometunes violence, between the 
spouses, so long as they continue to live together, 
or there may be an actual breaklng-up of the home 
because one or the other finds the situation in- 
iolemble and leaves The function of the law 
should be to deal with this state of aiTalrs as best It 
can, paying due regard' (a) to the Interests of the 
children (If any), who are innocent parties to tlie 
dispute: (h) to the Interests of the spouses and of 
any third party Involved, (c) to the interests of 
public decency and the safeguarding of family life 
generally. 


Tlie problem has puffered irom over-slmpllflca- 
tlon by the Press and the protagonists on either 
side. Sometimes It is represented (quite In- 
accurately) QJB a conflict between those who want 
divorce to be " easier ” or " harder ” to obtain 
Sometimes it Is said that divorce as an institution 
la " causing the break-up of family life.” This is 
a superficial view. Ignoring the true nature of the 
problem, and confu,sing effect with cause. Happi- 
ly married couples do not seek divorce Divorce 
la the drastic remedy provided by the civil law in 
the case of a marriage which has already broken 
down in fact: the availability of divorce does not 
bring about the break-down, any more than the 
availability of surgical treatment can be said to 
bring about 111-bealth. A marriage may break 
down — that Is to say, the “ kernel ” of the 
marriage, the mutual respect and affection be- 
tween the spouses, has withered away; only an 
empty shell — the legal tie— continues to subsist 
^tween them How should this situation be 
dealt with by law? 


It is common ground, among both the upholders 
of the orthodox view and those who advocate 
reform, first, that every possible effort should be 
made, by private individuals and public institu- 
tions. to effect a reconciliation, if at all possible. 
Such efforts are favoured by the law. and excellent 
work is done to this end by religious organisations, 
medical men. probatlob officers. lawyers, and such 
institutions as the Marriage Guidance Council. 


Secondly. It is common ground that, if such 
efforts are u^jsucoessful and the breach proves irre- 


parable in fact, the interests of the children (if any) 
should be paramount, and no pains should be 
spared to secure their proper care and mainten- 
ance This is laid down by law; the Judge in a 
matrimonial cause may take the initiative in pro- 
viding for the custody, maintenance, and educa- 
tion of the children, or for placing them under the 
care of the Chancery Division (see D5) : whether 
the initiative is taken by the Judge or by one of 
the parents, the welfare of the clilldrcn is the para- 
mount consideration, irrespective of the rights and 
wrongs as between the parents. Nobody will deny 
that, once the marriage has broken down tn fact, 
the children will suffer to some extent ; but It does 
not follow that they would suffer less If the legal 
tie between the parents were preserved, or If the 
home, with its atmosphere of strife, and perhaps of 
violence, were kept together at all costs — even 
assuming such a thing were possible. A divorce 
may not be granted unless the Judge is satisfied 
that all possible arranp^'inents have been made 
for the care and upbringing of the children (D31) 


It la at this point that the main controversy 
begins Where the ” kernel ” of the marriage has 
withered away, should the " shell ” — the legal tie 
— be preaervod or discarded? And if discarded, 
then in what circumstances and on what con- 
ditions ? The present answer of the law is a not 
altogether satisfactory compromise. 


The Christian Churches declare that marriage 
is not merely a civil institution but a religious 
sacrament, and the Roman Church regards it .vs 
indissoluble This last is a matter of religious 
dogma and belief, not a question for rational 
argument. It is a view as deserving of respect as 
any other, but. as we h.ave seen, it was abandoned 
by Parliament a century ago. and is unlikely to be 
reinstated in the civil l.aw of England. Many 
churchmen regard this view as binding on tbelr 
consciences, but it is no longer the law of the land 
For better or worse, a marriage can now be legally 
dissolved, leaving each party free to contract 
another union if he or she so desires On what 
basLs. then, ought such dissolution to be granted^ 


This is the second stage of the controversy. 
Tlie conventional view, the attitude of the present 
law, IS that a decree of divorce can. and ought to, 
be granted solely as .v result of some inafnrnonial 
miscoiuiuct by the ” guilty ” party, entitling the 
” innocent ” party — and only the “ innocent ” 
party — to go to the Court for relief. According 
to this view the decree of divorce (though In law 
a merely civil remedy) is regarded virtually as in 
the nature of a pmaltv upon the " guilty ” party 
for his or her wrongdoing — a view that has sur- 
vived from biblical times. The reformers con- 
sider this an anachronism and an anomaly, 
pointing out' (o) that in those times (as Is the case 
under Jewish and Islamic law to-day) it was only 
the husband who could divorce his wife (not vue 
versa) — a step which was then a very severe 
punishment, since divorce meant, for the woman, 
disgrace, degradation, and poverty; whereas there 
is to-day little or no economic penalty or social 
stigma upon the " guilty ” spouse, who is fre- 
quently no less — and often more — desirous than 
the ” Innocent ” spouse of obtaining his or her 
freedom The refonners further emphasise: lb) 
that the matrimonial law has never pretended to 
identify itself wholly with the doctrines of the 
Church, for example, the Book of Common Prayer 
declares, of marriage, that " first, it was ordained 
for the procreation of children ”; yet not even the 
Ecclesiastical Courts went so far as to annul a 
deliberately childless marriage, and under the 
present law a refusal to have children Is not a 
matrimonial offence and involves no penalty. 
Finally, (c) the reformist view is that the essence 
of the married state — the " kernel ” — Is the 
mutual respect and affection between the spouses; 
once that ” kernel ” has withered away and the 
marriage has irretnevably broken down in fact, the 
preservation of the legal tie is a mere pretence; 
the breaking of that legal tie. from the point of 
view of pubUo decency, should be regarded as the 
and proper result of the break-down of 
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tbe essence of the mairlaire. or the break-up of the 
marital home. Under the present system, a re- 
fusal by the “ innocent ” party to take proceedings 
for divorce, however malicloua his or her motive 
for such refusal, cannot be questioned, and this 
makes for irregular unions and illegitimate births r 
on the other hand, the law’s insistence that there 
must be an " innocent ’* and a “ guilty ’* party 
inevitably induces two spouses, who find their 
union Intolerable, to resort to unworthy subter- 
fuges; under a more rational system (such as 
obtains, for example, in the Scandinavian states) 
both parties might amicably join forces to have 
the marriage dissolved, once it was quite clear that 
reconciliation was out of the question. 


All these view-points, and others, were con- 
sidered by the Royal Commission which heard 
evidence in 1951-55 and made certain recom- 
mendations in 1956; its Report, however, was by 
no means unanimous, and the law. by and large, 
remains unchanged. That is to say — only the 
“ Innocent ” party, except in " discretion cases ** 
(D29 (D). can take proceedings for divorce against 
the “ guilty*' party; the law has sternly set its 
face against “ divorce by consent ” In any cir- 
cumstances — if such consent comes to light. 


(IJ) Orounda for Divorce. The Petitioner (i.e , 
the husband or wife who is asking the Court for a 
divorce against the other spouse) may present a 
petition on the ground that the Respondent (the 
other spouse): 

(а) has since the celebration of the marriage 
committed adultery; 

(б) has deserted the Petitioner without 
cause for at least three years preceding the 
presentation of the petition. 

(c) has since the celebration of the marriage 
treated the Petitioner with cruelty, or 

(d) Is incurably of unsound mind and has 
been continuously under enre and treatment for 
at least Jive years immediately preceding tbe 
presentation of the petition. (SeealsoDSl (2).) 


Further, a wife may petition for divorce on the 
ir rounds that" 

ie) her husband has, since the celebration 
of the marriage, been guilty of rape, sodomy, 
or bestiahty. 


Finally, to cover those cases where one of the 
spouses has disappeared and not been heard of for 
many years* 

if) any married person who alleges that 
reasonable grounds exist for supposing the 
other party to be dead may petition the Ckiurt 
to have it presumed that the other party is 
dead and to have the mamage dissolved. 


No petition for divorce on any ground may be 
presented until the expiration of three years from 
the date of the marriage unleiis a Judge is satisfied 
that there Is a case of exceptional hardship upon 
the Petitioner or exceptional depravity on the part 
of the Respondent. Whether there is such a case 
IS a question for the Judge’s discretion upon the 
evidence brought before him. 


As to the above-mentioned grounds for 
divorce : 


' (a) AditUery means voluntary sexual intercourse 
between a husband and a woman who is not bis 


wife, or between a wife and a man who is not her 
husband. (A woman who has been raped — i.e.. 
forced to have Intercourse with another man 
against her will — is not guilty of adultery.) For 
obvious reasons, direct evidence of the act of adul- 
tery is rare, and the CJourt may infer from cir- 
cumstantial evidence that adultery has taken 
place. 


(b) Desertion means, primarily, tbe intentional 
permanent abandonment, by one spouse of the 
other, without that other’s consent, and unthoid 
reasonable cause Therefore there Is no desertion 
in such cases (for example) as ‘ (1) where a husband 
cannot live with bis wife because he Is serving a 
sentence of imprisonment; (il) where a husband 
leaves his wife for a short time for necessary busi- 
ness or family reasons, intending to return to her, 
(iii) while a separation continues with the consent oj 
both parties; (iv) where the spouse who abandoned 
the other had just cause to do so. 


Indeed, m certain cases under (Iv) the doctrine 
known as constructive desertion may apply agamsi 
the other spouse, if he or she has (figuratively 
speaking) driven the first spouse aivay. Constructive 
desertion means, not “ desertion ” In the literal 
sense of walking out of the matrimonial home, but 
conduct on the part of a husband which is intended 
to force, and virtually forces, his wife to leave him. 
or vice tfrsa. I'hus, if a husband brings his 
mistress to live with him in the matnmoiila] home 
and, as a result, his wife leaves him. not only is the 
wife mnocent of desertion in the legal sense, but 
the husband is himself guilty of constructive 
desertion ; it will be presumed against him that he 
intended to terminate his marital association, and 
he has in fact carried out that intention Such a 
case illustrates the principle that there are two 
elements In the legal meaning of desertion — the act 
of physical separation and the intention to bring 
normal married life to an end. 


In order to bring about desertion It is not 
necessary that the spouses should cease to live 
under the same roof; " desertion la not with- 
drawal from a place, but from a state of things." 
It is siifflclent that the Respondent (the *' guilty " 
spouse) has withdrawn from, or forced the other 
to withdraw from, cohabitation — i e., from sharing 
a common ’’ home ’’ in the full sense of the word. 
A wife ■’ deserts ’’ her husband il she refuses 
(against his will) to share his room, to take her 
meals with him. and to perfonn the usual duties 
of a wife On the other hand, the mere refusal of 
sexiial intercourse, in Itself alone, does not amount 
to desertion. 


It should also be noted that desertion la not a 
single act but a continuous state of affairs. 'Hie 
Petitioner must prove beyond reasonable doubt 
that desertion without cause continued during the 
entire period of three years required by law as the 
basis of a divorce petition Although (see above) 
desertion in the legal sense must be without the 
consent of the petitlomng spouse, recent Judicial 
decisions have tended to dispense with the re- 
quirement that tbe deserted party must prove a 
continuing desire for the deserting party to return, 
and a continuing willingness to receive and rein- 
state the deserting party, during the entire period 
of three years preceding tlie commencement of 
proceedings; In other words, once the latter 
party’s original act and intention of deserting has 
been proved, that intention is presumed to have 
continued, unless there is evidence to the contrary. 
But any kind of agreed separation Is fatal to the 
case, whether the agreement be in writing, by 
word of mouth, or Implied by conduct An agree- 
ment. however, by a husband, who is already 
living apart from bis wife, to maintain her and the 
children does not constitute a separation by 
agreement, unless there is evidence that the wife 
actuaUy consented to his leaving h^. A main- 
tenance order made by a Magistrates* Ckiurt (see 
(D24 (2)} does not necessarily prevent the period of 
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desertion from mnnlne, unless the order contains with a restitution decree is in itself a around for the 
a clause, dcUberatelF inserted, to the effect that other party to petition for a decree of judicial 
“ the parties shall no longer be bound to cohabit.*' Beparatxon (see below). 


If the deserting party makes an offer to return to 
the matrimonial liome it is the duty of the other 
party to receive him (or her) back and to resume 
normal married life together, t/ the offer to return 
18 genuine and if no other matrimonial offence 
(such as adultery or cruelty) has been committed 
by the deserting party. Whether such an offer is 
*■ genuine ” is a question of fact, to be decided on ail 
the evidence: It will generr.lly be a wise safeguard 
for a dcfiorted party who receives such an offer to 
take legal advice before accepting or rejecting it. 
for if rejection of the offer subsequently proves to 
have bfien unjustified, he (or she) may become the 
deserting party. This situation, again, arises 
from the legal view that “ desertion '* consists of 
two elements — the act and the intention of de- 
certlng. 


An honeft and reasonable belief, by one spouse, 
that the other spouee has committed, or Is com- 
mitting. adultery, if such a belief is induced by 
the other spouse’s conduct, may be “ just cause ” 
for the first spouse to refuse cohabitation, and 
prevent him (or her) from being regarded as the 
deserting party. 


(c) CrufUv Ifl not defined by statute, but has 
been decided, in reported cases, to mean conduct 
causing danger to life, limb, or bodily or mental 
health, or giving rise to a reasonable appreliension 
of Mich danger (The term “ Mental CYuelty *’ is 
unknown to English law; but there may be 
cruelty in the legal sense uyithout physical violence ) 
The Courts have refused to commit themselves to 
a comprehensive definition; every case must 
considered on Its own facts m the light of the whole 
history of the marriage. One single act. even of 
violence, can seldom be regarded as " cruelty 
but the conduct complained of must be of a 
grievous nature — not mere conduct which (how- 
ever reprehensible) may be regarded as “ part of 
the wear and tear of married life." In order to 
constitute cruelty, the conduct must be intentional 
on the part of the guilty spouse, aimed at the 
injured spouse, and calculated to break the latter’s 
health or sjnnt. An Insane person, who does not 
understand the nature and quality of his acts, 
and so cannot form the necessary " intention " 
(see D8). cannot be guilty of cruelty. 


Drunl'enness. in itself, is not cnielty; hut If it is 
so persistent, or its effects so inevitably diHressivg 
to the other spouse, as to threaten his or her health, 
it may amount to cnielty. Similar considerations 
apply to persistent reftiaal of sexual Intercourse, 
excessive sexual demands, or sexual malpractices 
either forced upon the other spouse or committed 
with third parties. 


A divorce petition based wholly or partly on 
cnielty must set out specificxillv the acts complained 
of, evidence of which Is to be riven at the trl.al 
(Tlila ensures that the Respondent knows the 
details of the case he has to meet.) 


(0) Itestltation ol Conjugal Rights. — Either 
spouse may petition the Court for such a decree 
where the other spouse has " wrongfhUy with- 
drawn from Qohabitatlon ’’ (see above). fViUing- 
ness to return to cohabitation, if genuine, or proof 
of just cause (see above) for refusal are good de- 
fences. If the petition succeeds, and the Court 
orders the erring spoUiie to return, his or her non- 
compliance with the order will not lead to enforce- 
ment by arrest or otherwise: but it will (so to 
speak) fix ut>on him of her responsibility for the 
separation, and establish his or her status as the 
deserting party (see above). And ncn-compliance 


(A) Judicial Separation.— A petition for this 
form of relief may be presented by either spouse 
on the groiuid last mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph, or on any of the grounds for which a 
divorce petition (sec above) might have been pre- 
sented. The effect of ike decree (as in the case of a 
separation order made by a Magistrates’ Court) la 
that the Petitioner is no longer bound to cohabit with 
the Respondent, and cannet tlierefore be regarded 
as a deserting party (The legal bond of marriage 
remains in foice, the procedure Is therefore olten 
employed by a siiousc who docs not desire divoiee. 
perhaps for reasons of conscience, perhaps merely 
BO as not to allow the other party freedom to marry 
somebody else.) It 1g. however, open to a Peti- 
tioner. who has obtained a decree of judicial 
separation, to petition for divorce, on the same 
facts, at a later date — provided that three years 
have elapsed Eince the date of the marriage (see 
D27 (D) 


Bars to Relief. — (1) Absolute Bars — It Is. by 
statute, the duty of the CJourt to investigate, so far 
os it reasonably can. the facts alleged In any 
petition for divorce or judicial separation, and to 
inquire whether there has been any connivance or 
condonation on the part of the Petitioner, and 
whether any collusion exists between the parties 
The Court must dismiss the petition, and refuse a 
decree, even in an undefended suit, unless It Is satis- 
fled’ (a) that the Petitioner has proved his or her 
case: (b) that the Petitioner has not been accessory 
to or connived at the adultery (if any) of the other 
party; (c) that the Petitioner has not condoned 
the adultery (if any) or the cruelty (if any) of the 
other party; id) that the petition is not presented 
or proeecuted in collusion with the other party 


(a) The Petitioner must prove the cose — that is to 
say, satisfy the Court that there are proper grounds 
for a decree according to law: there is no such thing, 
ill suits for divorce and judicial separation, as 
judgment bv consent, bv admission, or in default 
of defence (as is possible, for example, in actions 
for breach of contract’ (Dll) and tort (Dl2)). In 
matrimonial suits the State, and not merely the 
parties themselves, must eee that the provisions 
of the law arc strictly obseried. 


(h) There must be no connivance — tliat is to say, 
the Petitioner must not have intended to promote 
or encourage or provide oppcitvnitv for the com- 
mencement or the continuance of the Respondent’s 
adultery Merely keeping vaich upon a suspected 
spouse, for the purpose of obtaining evidence. Is 
not necessarily connivance; there must be active 
encouragement or acquiescence — wilfully “ shutting 
one’s eyes ” to what is going on or Idicly to take 
place. 


(c) There must be no condonation of adultery or 
cruelty — that is to say, forgii encss of all such acts 
as are known to. or suspected by, the Injured 
spoase, and the restoration of normal marital rela- 
tions with the offending spouee. (" ForgivenesH ” 
means forgiveness on condition that there shall be 
no further matrimonial offence. ) Condonation may 
be by words or conduct. The Petitioner cannot 
obtain a decree on the ground of any offence or 
offences which he or she has condoned, except in 
case of revival. 


Revival — If, subsequent to the condonation, the 
offending spouse again commits some matri- 
monial offence or offences, the former offence or 
offences are revived — i.e.. the effect of the forgive- 
ness and restoration (see above) is cancelled, and 
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the former offence or offences will again afford a 
ground for divorce or judicial separation. It does 
not matter whether or not the new offence is of the 
same nature as the old; condoned adultery will be 
revived by new acts of cruelty or desertion, con- 
doned cruelty will be revived by a new act of 
adultery, and bo forth. 


(d) Tftf’re must be no collusion — that is to say. 
no agreement or bargain between the parties 
(whether for financial consideration or otherwise) 
that the Petitioner will commence or conduct a 
suit for divorce or judicial separation, or that the 
Respondent will not defend such a suit. There ic. 
for example, illusion if one party requests or 
suggests that the other should commit adultery m 
order to provide evidence for a dl\orce. and the 
other party accedes to the request or suggestion. 
But it IS not necessarily collusion for the Peti- 
tioner, knowing that adultery has already been 
Lommiited, to ask the other party /or details or for 
evidence on which the Petitioner can act The 
( 'ourt regards financial arrangements between the 
parties with suspicion, if they are entered into 
before the suit is commenced, and it will carelully 
investigate such aTrangemonta to satisfy itself 
that they are not collusive (e g . for the purpose of 
inducing the Petitioner to start proceedings) 
But once the petition has been filed, tnere is no 
objection to discussion between the parties, or 
their advisers, of necessary financial arrangements 
as to alimony or maintenance (see D30 (1)) or the 
(lispos, 1 of the matrimonial home 


(2) Discretionary liars — Apart from connivance, 
condonation, and collusion, any of which (as we 
have seen) is an absolute bar to the granting of a 
riccree. the Court has a discretion either to refuse or 
to grant a decree of divorce or judicial separation, 
according to circumstances, if it finds that the 
PctihorKT has himself (or herself)' (i) been ontUy 
of adultery during the marriage, (ti) shown un- 
reasonable delay in presenting or prosecuting the 
petition . or (in) been guilty of cruelty, or desertion 
without reasonable cause, before the Kespondent's 
acts of adultery or cruelty on which the petition is 
based. The Court has a similar discretion, where 
the ground for the petition is adultery, desertion, or 
unsoundness of mind, cither to refuse or to grant a 
decree to a Petitioner who has (iv) been guilty of 
puch wilful neglect or misconduct as has conduced to 
(! c . helped to bring about) the Kespondent’s 
adultery, desertion, or unsoundnebs of mind. 


In a case where each party is asking for a divorce 
agamst the other, each admitting his (and her) 
own misconduct and asking the Court to exercise 
ils discretion in his (and her) favour, the Court 
may exercise its discretion in fatour of both and 
dissolve the marriage 


Tn case (0 above, where the Petitioner has him- 
self (or herself) been guiliy of adultery, it is the 
Petitioner’s duty to lodge in the Divorce Kegistry 
a discretion statement — i e , a written statement in 
a sealed envelope (to be opened only by the .Tudge 
at the hearing) admitting the facts and explaining 
the circumstances of his (or her) adultery The 
petition in such a case must contain a clause 
praying the Court " to exercise its discretion in the 
Petitioner’s favour ” (No details of the Peti- 
tioner’s adultery appear xn the petition itself, thus 
preventing the Kespondent from obtaining evi- 
dence of tliat adultery for use as a weapon against 
the Petitioner, unless and until such evidence Is 
given in open Court ) 


Decree Nisi and Decree Absolute.— When the 
case cornea on for trial the Judge will hear the 
evidence of the Petitioner and his or her witnesses. 
and legal argument on his or her behalf ; if the case 
la defended by the Kespondent spouse, or by the 
respondent (i.e., any man accused. In the peti- 
tion. of adultery with a Kespondent wife), or by 


any icoman named in the petition as having com- 
mitted adultery with a Kespondent husband, the 
Judge will hear their evidence and legal argument 
on their behalf. The Judge, if not satisfied on 
points (a), (6), (c). and [d) (D28-0) in a case of 
divorce or judicial separation, must dismiss the 
petition, in which event the married status of the 
parties will remain unchanged. If the Judge is 
satisfied on the points mentioned he will, in o suit 
for judicial separation, pronounce a Anal decree, 
m a suit for restitution of conjugal rights he will 
order the deserting spouse to return to cohabitation 
(the effect of the decree and the order is described 
above, D28 (1)). 


In a suit for nnlhiy or divorce, the Judge will 
pronounce a decree nisi — ie., an order that the 
marriage is to be annulled or dissolved unless (nisi), 
before that event takes place, some cause is shown 
to the Court why Anal annulment or dissolution 
ought not to be permitted. Intervention for this 
purpose may be made by an olflclal known as the 
Queen's Proctor, or by any member of the public 
Such mtervLntions after decree nisi are rare, but 
may be made on the ground, for example, that 
there was a collusive arrangement (para, id) above) 
between the parties, or some other material fact, 
which was concealed from the Court at the 
hearing 


If such intervention succeeds, the decree nxsi 
will be rescinded (i e , cancelled) and the parties 
will retain their former status If there is no such 
intervention, or if such intervention is dismissed, 
then the marriage will be Anally annulled or dis- 
solved on application (on a special form), at the 
Divorce Kegistry concerned (not In open court), 
by or on behalf of the Petitioner, not earlier than 
three months after t he decree nisi (unless the Court 
fixes a shorter time by special order). If the 
Petitioner does not make such an application, 
then the Kespondent may do so after the lapse of 
a further three months (i e , six months after the 
date of the decree msi), and the Court has power 
to grant or refuse suth application or to deal with 
the case as It thinks ht. 


The decree which Anally annuls or dissolves the 
mairiage is called a decree absolute TlnJess and 
until it is granted, the marriage tie still subsists; 
the decree nisi docs not terminate the status ot 
husband and wife But the decree absolute does 
terminate that status, leaving both parties free to 
marry again 


Incidental Matters 

(1) Custody and Maintenance ol Children. — 
Apart from the general power of the Chancery 
Division, as guardian of equity (D5). to protect 
the person and the property of any infant (D7) 
(even though there may be no matrimonial pro- 
ceedings between its iiarents). and apart from the 
additional powers of that Division and of Magi- 
strates’ Courts, under the Guardianship of Infants 
Act, 1925, to appoint a guardian or guardians for 
any infant, and to make orders for either parent 
to have access to the infant (t e.. to see it periodic- 
ally) and for the infant’s maintenance, the DJtprce 
Division itself may make orders for the eits^y, 
maintenance, and education of the children of the 
marriage which is the subject of any matrimchiial 
proceedings, and give directions for placing them 
under the protection of the Court, and for access 
to them by either or both of the parents. The 
expression " children of the marriage ” Includes 
children lawfully adopted by both husband and 
wife, children of a bigamous “ marriage ” whiclv 
has given ruse to nullity proceedings (D25), and 
also children bom before the marriage of their 
parents and legitimated by that (subsequent) 
marriage. The Court may make such orders and 
give such directions at any time after proceedings 
have been commenced for nullity, divorce*’ Judicial 
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eeparatlon, or restitution of conjugal rights: it 
may make interim orders, and give interim direc- 
tions. from time to time durin/Q the proccedtnos. 
It is, however, unusual for the Divorce Division to 
make orders for custodf of or access to any child 
oner the age of sixteen (since such orders would be 
difficult to enforce). (See also D31(l) for recent 
changes in the law.) 


In all such proceedings, in whatever court they 
may be taken, the paramount consideration is the 
welfare of the children — not the punishment of the 
“ guxlly " parent^ nor any privilege of the father as 
against the mother, or vice versa. (It is. for 
example, unusual for the Court to deprive the 
mother of the custody of a very young child, even 
though she has committed or is living in, adultery 
— ^unless, or course, she is neglecting the child or is 
a “ bad mother ” in the widest sense.) In some 
cases, for good reason, both parents may be passed 
over, and the custody of the child may be given to 
some third party. 


(2) Financial Provision. — (a) Alimony Pending 
Suit. — On any petition for nullity, divorce. Judicial 
separation, or restitution of conjugal rights, the 
Divorce Division may make such order for payment 
by the husband to the wife of alimony pending suit 
(i e.. a periodical sum for or towards her support 
during the proceedings) as the C^urt thinks just. 
The <]k)urt may also order a wife Petitioner, in a 
suit for divorce or Judicial separation on the ground 
of the husband's insanity, to pay alimony pending 
suit for or towards the support of the husband 
during Uu proceedings. 


(b) Permanent Alimony Is the term used for 
similar payments which the Court may order the 
husband to make to the wife after the pronounce- 
ment of a decree of jtuiicial separation on any 
ground, and such an order in favour of the wife may 
be made even whore a decree has been pronounced 
against her. An order for permanent alimony may 
also be made tn favour of the husband in a case 
where the wife petitioned for Judicial separation on 
the ground of his insanity. Permanent alimony 
may also be ordered In favour of the wife where an 
order for restitution of conjugal rights has been 
made la her favour. 


(It will be obsensed that. In all the above cases, 
the period during which the payment of alimony 
may be ordered is while the status of marriage re- 
mams in being.) 


(c) Permanent Maintenance Is the provision 
which the Court may order the husband to make In 
favour of the wife after a decree absolute of divorce 
Of nullity — t for the period after the married 
status has been terminated. (The Court may, in 
exceptional cases, make an order for permanent 
maintenance In favour of a “ guilty ” wife ) In 
one case permanent maintenance may be ordered 
against a wife and in favour of a husband — where 
the wife petitioned for divorce on the ground of his 
insanity. The order may be for payment of a 
monthly or weekly sum during the joint lives of the 
parties (i e., so long as they shall both live), or for 
a capital sum to be invested so as “ to secure to the 
wife such gross or annual sum of money for any 
term not exceeding her life." ns the CkJiirt thinks 
reasonable, in both cases having regard to ** her 
fortune (if any), to the ability of the husband, and 
to the conduct of the parties. The amount of the 
order is therefore left to the discretion of the 
Court: and' It may be varied by the Court from 
time to time as the circumstances of the parties 
change. (The words " conduct of the parties ” 
show that, in ftilng the payments, the Court does 
not nece8S".rily regara the question of " guilt " or 
** innocence " os clear-cut on the one side or the 
other; it may take into consideration the whole 
history of the niarriage. The Court also takes 
Into account the property and income of both 
parties.)' (See also D32(l) C ) 


<d) Periodical Payments may be ordered to be 
made, by the husband to the wife, on or after the 
makl^ of a decree for restitution of conjugal rights, 
for the Joint lives of the parties. The Court may 
order the husband to " secure " such payments as 
in the case of permanent maintenance. Where 
the husband successfuUy applied for the decree, the 
Court may order the wife, if she is " In receipt of 
any profits of trade or earnings." to pay to the 
husband, or for the benefit of the Ghildren, such 
part of those profits or earnings os it thinks 
reasonable. 


Where a husband has been guilty of wilful neg- 
lect to provide reasonable maintenance for his wife 
or Infant children, then. In any case where the 
wife might have petitioned for judicial separation, 
the Court may (on the wife’s application) order 
the husband to make to her such periodical pay- 
ments as may be Just, and it may order the hus- 
band to “ secure " such payments (os described 
above). (Thus, where there has been wilful 
neglect to maintain, on the part of the husband, 
the wife may apply for financial relief in the 
Divorce Division Instead of In the Magistrates’ 
Court; there is no limit in the Divorce Division to 
£5 a week, ns there Is in the Magistrates’ Ourt 
(D24 (2)). And the wife may make such an appli- 
cation even If she does not wish to petition for a 
decree of nullity, divorce. Judicial separation, or 
restitution of conjugal rights.) 


(e) Settlements. — Tn any case in which the Court 
pronounces a decree for divorce or Judicial .separa- 
tion bv reason of the wife’s adultery, cruelty, or 
desertion, the Court has power to order the wife’s 
property, or any part of it, to be settled (D20) for 
the benefit of the Innocent party, or of the 
children of the marriage, or both. 


The Court also has power, after a decree for 
nullity or divorce, to vary the terms of any settlc- 
ment wluch may have been made on the parties 
before or after their marriage; the variation may 
be made to benefit the children, or the parties or 
either of them, as the Cdurt thinks fit. 


(f) Damages against Co-respondent. — ^A husband 
who is petitioning for a decree of divorce or 
ludiciat separation, on the ground of his wife’s 
adultery, may ask for an award of damages against 
the Co-respo^ent (i e , the man with whom she 
has committed adultery). Such a claim, which Is 
comparatively rare nowadays, is usually tried 
before a ludge and Jury; the damages should bo 
assessed so as to compensate the husband, so far as 
possible, for the loss of his wife where she has been 
seduced from his side by the adulterer. 


(g) Costs. — The costs of the proceedings are 
always in the discretion of the Court, each case de- 
pending on its own facts. Generally speaking, 
however, the costs " follow the event ” — i e , 
when decree or order Is made against a hiiHb.and. 
he will usually be ordered to pay the costs in- 
curred, costs, however, are rarely awarded 
Wtainst a *’ guilty ’’ wife, but are not infrequently 
ordered to be paid by the Co-respondent (if any). 
An order for costs may be made, but rarely Is, 
against the " woman named ’’ in a petition as 
having committed adultery with the husband. 


Note on Domicil. — It has been explained above 
(see D7) why the English Court will not, generally 
speaking, grant a divorce to a man who is domiciled 
abroad. Since the domicil of a wife is the same as 
that of her husband (even If she has not lived with 
him for many years), the refusal of the English 
court to accept jurisdiction baa caused hardship 
in many cases To mitigate this hardship the 
Matrimonial Clauses Act, 1950, confers upon the 
Divorce Division an additional statutory Jurlsdic- 
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f ion In the following cases, in favour of a wife, even 
if her husband is not domiciled in England: 


(a) In any matrimonial proceedings, other than 
for a “ decree of presumption of death and dissolu- 
tion of marriatre ” (see below), if- (i) the wife has 
been deserted by her husband, or the husband has 
been deported from the United Kingdom as an 
alien: and (il) immediately before the desertio-n or 
deportation the husband was domiciled in England. 


(6) In proceedings for divorce or nulhty. if. (1) 
the wife Is resident (t e , actually living for the 
time being) in England; and (il) has been ordinanli/ 
resident there for a period of three years immedi- 
ately preceding the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings, and (ill) the husband is nof domiciled 
in any other part of the United Kingdom, or in the 
Channel Islands or the Isle of Man. (The two last- 
named territories Lave their own separate systems 
of law.) 


(c) In proceedings for a decree of " presumption 
of death and dissolution of marriage": the 
husband la presumed by law (for the jmrpose of 
ascertaining the wife’s domicil) to have died 
" immediately after the last occasion when she 
knew, or had reason to believe hun, to be living ’* 
(Thus the wife can acauire an English domicil of 
her own as from that date ) 


And. under the Matrimonial Causes (War 
Marriages) Act, 1044: 


(d) In the special case of marriages celebrated 
diinng the Second World War, where* (i) the 
husband was. at the time of the marriage, domiciled 
outside the United Kingdom, (il) the wife was. 
immediately before the mamage, domiciled in 
England, and (111) the parties never resided 
together In the country which was the husband’s 
domitil at the time of the marriage, the Divorce 
Division may deal with proceedings for divorce or 
nullity as if both parties were at all material tiuies 
domiciled in England. (This provision was to 
cover the special coses of soldiers from the 
Dominions or Colonies, the United States or other 
foreign countries who, while stationed here during 
the War, married English girls and had to go back 
to their own countries, leaving their wives behind — 
in some instances without coiiununicating with 
them again.) 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE LAW 

Since the above survey was completed, there 
have been certam important changes in the law. 
effected by Acts of Parliament ■ 


A. By the Matrimonial Proceedings 
(Children) Act, 1968 

1. The powers of the Divorce Division to provide 
for the custody, maintenance, and education of the 
children of the parties (D29 (2)) are enlarged to apply 
also to a child of one of the parties (including an 
illegitimate or adopted child) "who has been 
accepted as one of the family hy the other party,” 
as they apply to a child (whether legitimate or 
illegitimate) of both parties. All such children 
are referred to as " children of the family”. 


2. Where a husband has been guilty of wilful 
neglect to provide reasonable maintenance for his wife 
or infant children (D30 (2)), enabling the Divorce 
Division to order the husband to make periodical 
payments to the wife, the words " infant children ” 
are to Include any xllegiiimate child of both parties. 


and the Court may make orders for custody of and 
access to (D29 (2)) any such children. If the Court 
considers it in the child’s best interests. It may order 
the periodical payments for the child’s benefit to 
be made to the child itself, or to some other person 
on the child’s behalf. Instead of to the wife 
(D30 (2)). 


3. The same Act contains further enlightened 
and much-needed reforms for the protection of the 
children In matrimonial proceedings (whether 
defended or undefended). The Court, generally 
ejieaking, is not to pronounce a decree of judicial 
separation (D28 (2)). or make(i6so(w(eany decree for 
divorce or nullity (D29 (*2)), unless and until the 
Court is satisfied either — 

(a) that arrangements have lieen made for 
the care and upbringing of every such child 
under 10. and that such arrangements are 
satisfactory or the best that can be devised 
in the circumstances, or 

(b) that it is impracticable for the party 
or parties appearing before the Court to make 
any such arrangements 


Hut the Court may proceed without observing 
these requirements il (i) there are special reasons 
against delay, and (ii) either or both of the parties 
Jiave given to tlie (.'ourt a satisfactory undertaking 
to bring the question of such arrangements for 
the children before the Court within a specified 
time 


4. On any application to the Court for special 
leave to present a divorce petition within three 
years from the date of marriage (D27 (1)), the Judge 
must consider, not only the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation between the parties and the interests of 
the children of the marnage (which was his duty 
under the Act of 1950), but also the interests of 
any child referred to in para Al, above. 


6. Even if proceedings for divorce, nulhty, or 
Judicial separation are dismissed, the Court may 
still make provision for the custody, maintenance 
and education of any child referred to in para. 
Al above, and may vary such orders ftrom time 
to time 


6. Finally, the Court is given power. In excep- 
tional circumstances, to commit the care of any 
such child cither (1) to a county council or county 
borough council, or (il) to an independent person 
under the supervision (If the Court think fit) of a 
welfare officer or of a county council or county 
borough council. 


B. By the Divorce (Insanity and 
Desertion) Act, 1968 

1. The words “ continuously under care and 
treatment " (in relation to a spouse of unsound 
mind) (D27 (1)) are to be interpreted more liberally 
and more broadly (in various ways) then has been 
the practice of the Court in the past. 


2, A person who has deserted his or her spouse 
and is now of unsound mind may be regarded (l^or 
the purpose of divorce or judicial spearatlon) as 
capable of forming the intention of continuing the 
desertion. If the Court takes the view that tlio 
" deserting " party would In any event have 
stayed away (even if no unsoundness of mind had 
supervened). (Note. Hitherto the Petitioner has 
faced almost insuperable difficulties In such cases, 
since it Is not normally possible to attribute to a 
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person of unsound mind the capability of forming 
any " intention " whatsoever (D8 (D). 


3. Where the Petitioner is seeking divorce on 
the ground of the Respondent’s desertion without 
cause for at least three years preceding the pre- 
sentation of the petition (D27 (1)), any agreementfor 
separation (whether in writing or not), entered 
into before 1st January 1938. shall be disregarded 
by the Court if either (a) the Respondent had 
already desert eel the Petitioner, or (^) the Court is 
satisded that the circumstances in which the agree- 
ment was made would have amounted to desertion 
(without cause) by the Respondent but for the 
Petitioner’s apparent consent, in the agreement, 
to a separation. 


(Note Desertion did not become a ground for 
divorce until Ist January 193S Some deserted 
spouses may have entered into separation agree- 
ments, Inadvertently, before that date, and this 
provision is intended to mitigate hardship where 
there was (at that time) a genuine case of desertion 
but the cose was ruined by the signature of a 
written agreement to live apart, or by some form 
of spoken words or conduct, on the part of the 
deserted party, appearing to sigmty consent to 
the separation ) 


C. By the Maintenance Orders Act. 1968 

1. Maintenance Orders made by the High Court 
(or a County Court) may be registered in a Magis- 
trate's Court, which Is given power to vary and to 
enforce such Orders. Maintenance Orders made 
by a Magistrates’ Court may be registered in the 
High Court, which is given power to enforce such 
Orders. (The purpose of such registration is to 
make enforcement more easily effective, in some 
cases it may bo more convenient (or the wife to 
resort to Illgh Court procedure, in others to 
proceed In the Magistrates’ Courts.) 


2. If the spouse (usually the husband) liable 
for pajnnents under a Maintenance Oriler is a 
person in employment, and if his maintenance 
payments are at least four weeks in arrear, then 
the Court may in-j^ke an Attachment of Earnings 
Order. This Order will authorise and direct his 
employer to deduct from his earnings certain sums 
(which the Court iiill specify) to be handed over 
by the employer to an olilcial of the Court, who 
will pass them on to the wife as instalments 
towards the payment of (a) the arrears, and 
(b) the amounts currently falling due under the 
original Maintenance Order (Note Hitherto 
the Courts have had no power to compel employers 
to collect such payments out ot the defaulting 
husband’s earnings, the wife’s only remedy has 
been to ask ior an order committing the defaulting 
bnsband to prison — a procedure which gave her 
no financial redress or assistance ) 


'fhe Attachment of Earnings Order will also 
specify the “ protected earnings rate i e., the 
rate below which the Court thinks the defaulting 
husband’s earnings should not be reduced by virtue 
of the authorised deductions (Not^ In other 
words, the Court will see that the defaulter is left 
with a reasonable part of bis earnmgs to live 
on.) 


D. By the Matrimonial Causes (Property and 
Maintenance) Act. 1958 

1. The Court is given power to make an order 
against the Respondent (D27 (I )) for nnanclai pro- 
vision (D30 (D) in favour of the Petitioner (D27 (1)) 


or the children, either at the time of the decree nisi 
(D29 ( 1 )) or at any subsequent date : but the Court 
is not to disregard any delay on the part of the 
Petitioner in applying for such financial 
provision. 


2. The Court is given power to set aside (i.e . 
cancel the effect of) any disposition of property 
by a Respondent husband (or former husband) m 
favour of some third party if that disposition ot 
property has been made within the past three 
years (precedmg the Petitioner’s application for 
financial provision), and seems to have been made 
with the Intention of defeating or frustrating the 
Petitioner’s application. But no such disposition 
of property is to be set aside if it was made for 
valuable consideration In favour of a person who 
acted in good faith and without knowing of the 
Ra«ipondent’a intention to defeat or frustrate the 
Petitioner’s application. (Note This will enable 
the Court to pitofect a wife, in certain circum- 
stances, if the Respondent husband (or former 
husband) has (for example) transferred part of his 
property to his mistress, with the intention of 
defeating his wife’s claim to maintenance, alimony, 
etc Up to now the Court has had no power to 
remedy such action by a husband who has made 
a transfer of the kind prior to u Court Order for 
maintenance, etc ) 


3. ITie power of the Cxiiirt to order " reasonable 
provision •‘or maintenance ” out of the estate of a 
deceased person (1)16 (2)), in a case where his will 
or intestacy does not leave his wife ” reasonably ” 
provided for. is now extended to benefit a former 
wife (le , “a woman whose marriage with hmi 
was during his lifetime dissolved or annulled.”) 
(Note. This definition is not limited to a former 
wife who was the " innocent ” party in divorce 
proceedings, but the Court has a discretion to 
make or refuse the order, taking all the circum- 
stances Into account ) Such an order may be 
discharged varied, suspended or revised at the 
suit of vanous interested parties 


4. The Court’s powers under paras 2 and 8 
(above) are extended to protect (a) a former 
husband whose former wife has divorced him. or 
obtained a judicial separation against him, on the 
ground of his insanity (D27 (1)). or (b) where the 
Court has ordered a settlement of the wife’s 
property, or ” periodical payments ” out of her 
income, where there has been a decree for restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights (D28 (i)) 


6. The executors or administrators (DIR (2)) of 
the deceased spouHe are not to be liable if, when 
a claim under para 3 is made, they have already 
distributed the deceased’s estate (provided they 
waited for 6 month after the Grant of Probate or 
betters of Administration (DIH (2)). but the 
clamiant under para 3 can follow the property 
Into the hands of a beneficiary and recover it (if 
it is still available) by means of an order under 
para 3 (above). 


6. Under the Mamed Women’s Property Act. 
1882, the Court was given power to decide in a 
summary manner (i.e , by a rapid and simple 
procedure) disputes between any husband and 
wife about the ounership of any property. That 
power is now extended to cases where the respon- 
dent spouse has been, but no longer is, in control 
of the property, or the claimant does not know 
whether it is still In the respondent’s control or 
not The Court may order the necessary en- 
q nines to be made: in appropriate cases It may 
also order property m the bands of the respondent, 
or of a third party, to be sold, so that the claimant 
may have his or her share paid out of the 
proceeds. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN A 
CHANGING SOCIETY 


It IS a melancholy reflection that man is not 
naturally benevolent or tolerant towards his 
fellows, that humanitarian conduct is not neces- 
sarily associated with a belief in theological 
dogma, cultural values, or political progress, and 
IS seldom lnduce<i by well-lnteutloned admonition 
or moral exhortation. For example, we may con- 
sider the comparative lack of himianising Influence, 
from ethical Christianity or parliamentary de- 
mocracy. upon such Institutions as religious 
iiersecution. witch-hunting, slavery, the ill-treat- 
ment of lunatics, judicial torture, and the punish- 
ment of criminals. Tout comprcrulre c'est tout 
pardonner. It is only when the philosopher and 
the scientist begin to speculate upon, and seek 
out the sources of. conduct which Alls the Ignorant 
with horror and disgust that it becomes possible 
to persuade the ordinary man that these kinds 
of conduct are not a perverse form of wickedness, 
calling for passionate condemnation and savage 
repression, but symptoins, crying out for investi- 
gation. of a deeper disorder which must be scienti- 
llcally diagnosed, its causes meticulously traced 
and treated, uneinotionally and impersonallv. 
with a view to their mitigation or removal. 


The Growth o! Research.— Religions persecution 
and witch-hunting, on the most barbarous scale, 
survived sixteen centuries of Christianity, their 
desuetude arose, not from the realis<ition that they 
were morally wrong, Imt from the spirit of sceptic- 
ism that was abroad early in the eighteenth 
eenturv — reflected particularly in the Treat lae of 
David Hume (17:IH-K)) The revolting treatment 
ut persons of unsound mind (ontimied e\en 
longer — throughout most of the T>olitc and 
sophlstlcateil 1700s, when one of the shows avail- 
.d)lc for the amusement of visitors to London was 
the antics of the inmates of Bethleliem Hospital, 
or Redlam: such scenes were material for 7'he 
Rg/ic’s FroQreAs of William Hogarth (himself a 
social reformer) as late as 1735. ft was not until 
tlic last ten years of the century, when rattoiialisin 
nourished, and research was devoted to cerebral 
anatomy and physiology, that insanity wa.^ 
regarded as a matter rather (or compassion and 
treatment than ridicule and contempt. Slavery 
owed its abolition as much to Intellectuals like 
Steele. I’ope, Thomson, (’owper, Sterne, Johnson, 
and Adam Smith, as to religious reformers like 
Wesley. Whiteflcld, and (.Iranvllle Sharp, it 
leceived Its death-blow in England (in the early 
1770s) from law vers like Mansfield and political 
reformers like Wllberforce (In America slavery 
was the biisus of the country’s cinumercial pros- 
perlt'. and was abolished by political action only 
m 18r.') ) 


Penal Rolorm. — Penal reform owed its inception 
principally to two men — the investigator and 
researcli-w'orker John Howard (the greatest of 
whose work was done between 1777 and 1781). and 
the Utilitarian plulosopher and writer Jeremy 
IJentham, whose Principles nf Morals and Legisla- 
tion (1789) laid the foundations of our present 
vstem It was Henthain who advocated the 
prevention of crime by the scientittc method of 
seeking out and removing its causes, and the 
reform of the convicted criminal by means of 
classification, education, and rehabilitation in the 
commiiniby on his discharge. All this followed 
logically from the Utilitarian doctrine that conduct 
IS morally “ good ” only when It promotes the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, all 
punishment, being In Itself evil, ought to be 
admitted only so far as it promises to exclude 
some greater evil. 

The advance of most civilised conimunities has 
l)een marked by an increase in the stern repression 
crime by deterrence. Until com|)aratlveIy 
recent times the only conception of punishment. 

H (72nd Ed.) 


apart from sporadic experiments by reformers 
like Pope Clement XI (1700-21). who built a 
prison for the special treatment of young offenders, 
was by death or the infliction of physical pain. 
In France, and neighbouring parts of the Con- 
tinent. the worst savageries of the criminal law 
were swept away by the Revolution of 1789; in 
our country Sir Samuel Romilly could say. as 
late as 1817, " the laws of England are written 
in blood ” In his day tlie death i>enalty was 
still exacted for thefts of more than forty shillings 
III value; transportation remalnetl a common 
form of punishment until 1852, when it was 
replaced by penal servitude, and executions might 
still take place in public until the end of the 1860s. 
Viven in our own times there have not been 
lacking judges who regarded deterrence as the 
principal firiction of the criminal law. 


Recommendations of 1969 White Paper.— In 
this eenturv, and particularly the past three 
decailes, the emphasis has gradually changed. 
The lOoO White Paper (Cmd 645) presented to 
ParlLinient by the Home Ofllce, entitled Penal 
Practice in a Changing Society, is a thoughtful and 
enlightened contribution to an Intractable prob- 
lem As with the reforms we have noted In other 
walks of life, humanitarlanism Is not so much the 
guiding star of its proposals as the calculated 
effect of applying the scientlllc method — study 
of symptoms, research into causes, diagnosis of 
the ailment, and selection of remedial treatment. 
The overall impression It makes on tlie reader is 
that of formulating a scientific problem In a 
scientific way. the fluctuations in antl-soelal 
conduct — and the present prevalence of indictable 
offences involving violence — are regarded as 
symptoms calling, not for panic legislation, but 
primarily for inveotlgatioii leading to diagnosis 
and, eventually, treatment of causes 


Four Aims of Penal Theory.— Of the four 
principal alms ot penal theory none is neglected 
nie document docs not forget the need for 
reasonable deterrence. It keeps a sense of propor- 
tion over methods of prevention. It puts forward 
.some revolutionai v ideas on the question of retri- 
bution, and it devotes much careful thought to 
the subjects of reform and rehabilitation 'Hie 
Foreword refers tf) plaiLs for the establishment ot 
an Institute of Criminology and for extensive 
research which will, it is hoped, provide more 
knowledge of the problem; that knowledge will 
assist In a fundamental re-examinatlon of penal 
l>hllo3ophy. Including a reconsideration of the 
ancient qiiestlon (which has been virtually lo&t 
sight of in modem times) of compensation for the 
victims of crime The system of preventive 
detention for persistent offenders is examined, and 
proposals are siibiiiittcd for adjusting the treat- 
ment of the young and increa.sing the scope of 
atter-care for adults, for improving methods of 
classification and training, and towards the 
solution of the practical problems of accommoda- 
tion and staff. The lofty aim. which has been 
adumbrated by more than one Home Secretary in 
recent years — to make the punishment fit the 
criminal rather than the crime— Is preserved and 
extended. 


Some Theories Discarded. — It has been neces- 
sary. on the information available, to discard 
some cherished theories of nineteenth-century 
refomi — as, for example, that a reduction in 
poverty and insecurity necessarily tends to a 
reduction in crime. In the post twenty years 
rising standards of material prosperity, e<lucation 
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and social welfare have been accompanied by an 
increase in indictable offences ai^ainst the person, 
particularly amonK the to 21 aKe-group. The 
graphs at the end of the White Paper clearly show 
the disproportionately large fluctuations in the 
number of young offenders, as compared with the 
total of aii ages.</3etween 1956 and 1958 the male 
Borstal population has Increased by 57 per cent. 
The weapon of detection has not been pennltted to 
fall into disuse; there has been an Increase in 
numbers and in an improvement in the efficiency of 
police officers to keep pace with the rise in crime 
and the greater ingenuity of its perpetrators. At 
Quarter Sessions. Assizes, and the Central Criminal 
Court the number of cases tried has doubled 
between 1938 and 1950. And while the powers of 
the Courts to inflict severe penalties have suffered 
little interference (the rarer incidence of the death 
penalty, and the virtual abolition of corporal 
punishment, are outstanding exceptions), there 
has been: (a) a great improvement in the pro- 
cedure for obtaining Information about the 
offender’s background, and (6) a considerable in- 
crease In the variety of methods of punishment 
available — advantageous equally from the stand- 
points of prevention and of reform. A Committee 
has l)een appointed to review the arrangements 
under (a), and another to make proposals for 
Criminal liaw Itevlsion, " in order that those de- 
serving punishment shall not escape owing to 
defects in the criminal law.” 


Research Into Causes of Anti-social Conduct. — 

llcseareh is being extended into the causes of 
delinquency and into the comparative values of 
the various forms of treatment. The work is 
being shared l)etween academic and othcial 
agencies in collaboration, and impressive details 
are given In an Appendix. Efforts will be made 
to identify the characteristics in individual 
offenders which may indicate the suitability of 
certain kinds of treatment, not forgetting the 
study of the psychological and sociological pro- 
cesses that take place among groups of men 
brought together under prison conditions. The 
study of criminology will be pursued on the 
highest academic level, and it is hoped also to 
bring students together with those concerned in 
the administration ot justice and the treatment of 
offenders. 


Society’s Obligation to the Victim.— The section 
of the document dealing with the Development of 
Penal Methods contains one Important innovation. 
This lays down the necessity for a fresh approach 
to examine not only the mutual relations between 
the offender and society at large but also the 
obligations of both to the victim The concept 
of personal reparation, added to those of deter- 
rence, reform, and rehabilitation, might well 
increase the redemptive value of punishment. 
Criminal law in its earliest form recognised the 
first of these concepts, in recent years the idea 
has been revived by the late Elizabeth Fry. Tlie 
Ooverument has set up a working party to 
examine the practical side of this proposal, in 
which the association of selected prisoners with 
ordinary industry, and contributions from their 
weekly earnings, will play some part. 


Realistic Thinking. — In its attitude to the 
problem, the White Paper is a worthy successor 
to the Principles of Bentham. and provides a 
scientlflc examination of the question on Utili- 
tarian lines. An admirable feature is the avoid- 
ance of a dogmatic approach: the concluding 
section contains the following passage. 

” In dealing with problems arising out of 
human behaviour we cannot plan with 
certainty. New knowledge and experience 
of new methods jnay lead us to abandon 
principles which seemed well established, or 
techniques that have held great promise. 
We must always be ready to experiment and 
to adjust our thinking realistically according 
to the outcome.” 


Recent Retonns in the Law. — The Criminal 
Justice Act, passed into law in July 1961, puts 
some of the above recommendations into practice. 
The basis of the Act is to provide a complete 
range of effective and appropnate measures of 
detention and punishment for young offenders. 
There has been a substantial increase in juvenile 
delinquency, not only in Great Britain but also in 
such prosperous and highly-developed countries 
as Sweden and the United States. In Britain the 
rate of crime among boys from 14 to 17 years of 
age was nearly 60 per cent, higher in 1959 than in 
1954 ; while among those between 17 and 21 it had 
almost doubled. 

Nevertheless, the Government is determined, 
in applying the twin objectives of deterrence and 
prevention, not to lose sight of the necessity: 
(a) of preventing young people, in trouble for the 
first time, from contamination by contact with 
hardened criminals, and (6) of reforming those 
who have but recently engaged in criminal 
activities. Thero- is no evidence that corporal 
punishment (for the restoration of which there has 
been much agitation) Is a greater deterrent than 
detention, probation, supervision, or after-care; 
while its reformative value is nil Therefore the 
Goveniment has omitted from the Act any pro- 
posal for the reintrodiictlon of corporal punish- 
ment. which was abolished in 1948. Tlin powers 
of the Courts, and the varieties of punishment 
available, are regarded as adequate. 

The Police Force Is to be brought up to full 
strengln, so that the principal deterrent against 
crime — the likelihood of detection — may be safe- 
guanled. Extensive building plans have been 
made for more detention centres, borstals, and 
approved schools. Tliere are also to be more 
affentiance centres, which iirovide a valuable 
means of checking boys, who have Ijroken their 
probation but who are not under detention, from 
drifting Into serious delinquency; most of 
these are for the under ITs. but an experimental 
attendance centre has been started for youths 
between 17 and 21. 

It la the Government’s aim to abolish imprison- 
ment/or young offenders Jn all but the very gravest 
of cases, short senteni^s of imprisonment are to be 
discontinued ol sufficient detention centres become 
available. During detention and ImprlBonnient 
reformative influences will be constantly brought 
to bear, and the principle of compulsory after-care 
is to l)e extended. Tlie minimum age at which 
a sentence of borstal training may be imposed 
is to be reduced from 16 to 15. Sentences may 
range from a minimum of six months to a maxi- 
mum of two years, but the Court Is not to pass such 
a sentence unless it considers- (a) that at least six 
moutlis’ training is neces&iry, and lb) that (where 
the offender le under 17) no other method of 
dealing with him is appropriate. In detention 
centres and remand home.s iKjys between 14 and 
17. sentenced by magistrates, will serve a fixed 
term of three months, for graver offences, dealt 
with by the higher courts, there will be a minimum 
of three and a maximum of six months for all 
offenders under 21. 


Higher marimum limits are set to the fines that 
magistnites may impose for offences committed 
by children and young persons; the obligation 
on a parent to pay damages or costs awarded 
against his child is extended to compensation for 
the victim of the offence. 

Managers of approved schools are permitteil 
(with Home Office consent) to bring any offender, 
15 years old or more, before a magistrates’ court. 
which will have power to order his transfer to 
borstal, or to remove him to another approved 
school, a remand centre, or a remand home for 
twenty-eight days. The minimum age at which 
a child may be ordered to go to an attendance 
centre is reduced from 12 to 10. 

Under the Children and Young Persons Act. 
1003. the minimum age of criminal responsibility 
has been raised from 8 to 10. 
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In the constitution of our parliamentary demo- 
cracy (see D6) certain unwritten rules have been 
recognised for aliout three centuries past These 
rules, which are not always easy to reconcile, 
may be summarised as follows 

(1) Free Speech. — Free and open discussion. 

ithin the lav\ ought to be permitted, both in 

private and in public, of all political, social, moral 
aiul religious questions 

(2) Unpopular Opinions. — Unpopular or mino- 
rity opinions, lawfully ej-pressed, privately or 
publicly, by act or word, do not become unlauful 
merely because their expression may induce other 
ixople to commit unlauful acts 

(3) Provocation. — Every man Is presumed to 
intend the natural consequences of his acts, hence. 
Hie use of threatening, abusive or insulting language 
nr behaviour, if it is naturally provocative oi 
(lit^order, is unlauful 

(4) Public Order. — The vreservalion of vablic 
iirder is ot paramount imxmrtance , a magistrate 
or police officer has a right and duty to take any 
feps necessary to stop a breach of the peace taking 
place, or to prevent a breach which he reasonably 
apiireheiids. 

'these rules have been widely discussed during 
Hie past year, as a result of the activities ot 
i<()litical extremists who make a special feature 
of propaganda against racial or religious mino- 
rities Some of their meetings and marches have 
been accompanied by grave public disorder 

Until comparatively receht tunes the whole 
subject depended upon common law decisioiiB 
lD4). not statute law (D6) For example. 

Unlawful Assembly Is a commou law offence, 
instituted by an assembly of three or more 
persons, intending either to commit a crime by 
open force, or to carry out any common tninwse, 
'I'hcther lawful or unlauful. m such manner as to 
give Jirin and courageous persons m the neighbour- 
hood reasonable grounds to apprehend a breach of 
the peace In consequence of the assembly (The 
words “ any common purpose, whether lauful or 
unlauful,*' should be noted.) 

Sedition is a common law crime, which mcludes 
the doing of acts or the speaking of words with 
the intention of promoting feelings of ilhwill or 
hofihiy between different classes ot the (iueen’s 
subjects. It the words or acts (wliatever the 
iiiteiitiou) have a diiect tendency to cause unlauful 
inertings or disturbances, they are seditious, since 
■■ a man is presumed to intend the natural con- 
sequences of his acts ” (see (3). above) 'I’his 
does not mean that there must be no full and fiee 
<liscus8ion. nor that there is any prohibition upon 
<Titic'isin, or even censure, but there must be 
no malignity, nor any Imputation ot corrupt or 
malicious motires. such as to incite people to take 
Ihe law into their own hands and to provoke them 
to tumult and disorder 

\\ iLh these principles m mind, let us consider 
some actual cases (decided during the past eighty 
years) m which these rules have been applied. 

Beatty v. Gillbanks (1882) arose from the 
aetiviiies of the newly-founded Salvation Array, 
which was “ an association for carrying out 
religious exercises among tlieniBelves. and for a 
religious revival among certain cla.sse8 of the coiii- 
inunlty.” Its leaders formed their followers into 
processions which marched through the streets of 
, VVeston-super-Mare, with bands and banners, col- 
lecting people as they marched back to their hall, 
where prayer-meetings were held They were op- 
posed on several occasions by an organisation 
calling itself the “ Skeleton Army.” which ob- 
jected to these religious exercises. In consequence, 
disorders frequently arose, and the Salvation Army 
leaders were charged with “ unlawfully and 
tumultuously assembling to the disturbance of 
the peace.” The Magistrates bound them over 
to be of good behaviour: the Salvation Army 
appealed to the High Court. 


The Judges decided that ihe Magistrates were 
wrong " Everyone must be taken to intend the 
natural consequences of his acts ” ((3). above) 
“ and if this disturbance oi the peace was the 
natural consequence of the Salvation Army’s 
activities, they would have been liable, and the 
Magistrates would have been right to bind them 
over But the evidence does not support this 
contention There was nothing In their con- 
duct which was either tumultuous or against the 
peace, on the contrary, the evidence shows the 
disturbances were caused by other people, antago- 
nistic to them What has happened here is that 
an unlauful organisation has assumed to itself 
the right to preoent the Salvation Army from 
lav fully assembling, and the decision of the Magis- 
trates amounts to this — that a man may be con- 
victed for doing a lawful act if he knows that his 
doing it may cause another to do an unlawful act. 
'I’here is no authority for such a proposition.” 

Wise V. Dunning (1902) is a contrasting case. 
.4 lanatical Protestant clergyman had. on several 
occasions, held meetmgs m parts of Liverpool 
contammg a strong Roman Catholic popuhdion. 
At these meetings he had used offensive, violent, 
and provocative language, attacking the Pope and 
the Koman Catholic Church. In consequence, 
bleaches ol the peace had occurred, and the 
Liverpool Magistrate had bound him over to be 
ot good behaviour. I’he Protestant clergyman 
appealed to tlie High Court, protesting tliat there 
was no evidence that he had committed or in- 
tended to commit a breach ot the peace, and that 
the Magistrate’s decision (as in the earlier case) was 
wrong But tlie Judges upheld ihe Magistrate’s 
decision and dismissed the appeal. The T-ord Chief 
Justice said " there was abundant evidence that, 
hi the public streets, he had used language vdiich 
teas abusiee, which had caused an obsiruclion, and 
that he Intended to do similar acts lii another 
place ” ’Hie two other Judges said that every 
case depends upon its own facts and evidence: 

” The law does not as a rule regard an 
illegal act as being the natural consequence 
of a temptation held out to commit it. 
but . the cases show that the law regards 
the injirmity of human temper to the extent 
ot considering that a breach of the peace, 
although an Illegal act. may be the natural 
consequence of insidting or abusive language or 
conduct.” 

The clergyman’s behaviour (unlike that of the 
Salavatlon Army leaders in the earlier case) was 
in itself violently pravocntiie, therefore the Magis- 
trate was justified in binding him over. " under 
preventive power ” to stop breaches of the peace, 
which were the " natural result ” of his behaviour. 

Both the above cases, as it happened, dealt 
witli religious controversies. But the same rules 
apply in controversies of other kmds. 

Duncan v. Jones (1936) was concerned with 
provocation on a political and socuil question. 
There was grave unemployment at the time, and 
feelings between the unemployed, and their sup- 
porters. against the Government, and its policies, 
ran high Mrs Jones had held a meeting of un- 
employed men right opposite an unemployed train- 
ing-centre, she had made a speech strongly attack- 
ing the Government’s policy, and a disturbance 
had followed Fourteen months later, when she 
appeared at the same place for the same purpose, 
the Police 8iipenntendent forbade her to hold the 
meeting there She insisted on doing so, stepped 
on her box. and began to address the bystanders. 
It was not. at that stage, suggested that eiie was 
obstructing the highway, or inciting anybody to 
commit a breach of the peace Nevertheless she 
was convicted of obstructing the Superintendent 
tn the execution of his duty, and her conviction 
was upheld by the High Court, ” She must have 
known (from earlier experience) the natural con- 
sequence of holding such a meeting at that place, 
the Superintendent reasonably apprehended a 
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breaeti. of the veace: it therefore became hi» duty 
to prevent it. and she was Knilty of obatrncting turn 
tn carrying out that duty." 

The Public Order Act, 1936.— In the periorl 
preceding the jBecond World War. extremist 
political organisations held meetings at which 
they wore political unlfonns and used “ strong- 
arm ’* tactics similar to those in vogue among the 
Italian Fascists and German Nazis They also 
indulged, like the Nazis, in virulent propaganda 
calculate to stir up racial hatred As a result 
of the exasperation of public feelings, in the 
existing state of international tension, grave dis- 
orders took place in London and other cities. The 
situation was discussed in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and it was generally agreed that the law 
required to be clarified and atrengthened On 
December 18, 1030. the Public Order Ad received 
the Royal Assent, and came into force on January 
1, 1937. 

Prohibition of Political Uniforms. — Section 1 of 
the Act (subject to certain exceptions) forbids 
the wearing, in a public place or at a public meeting. 
of uniform signifying the wearer's association with 
a political organisation, or with the promotion ot 
a poMical object. (The exceptions are “ cere- 
monial, anniversary or other special occasions ” 
On n^ich the Chief Officer of Police may permit 
a relaxation of the prohibition (with the Home 
Secretary’s consent) only if he is satisfied that no 
risk of public disorder is likely to be involved ) 

Prohibition of Quasi-Military Orgamsations. — 
Section 2 makes it an offence to participate in the 
control or management of an association whose 
members are ia) organised or trained or equipped 
to enable them to be employed “ In usurmiig the 
functions of the police or of the anned forces of 
the Crown,” or (6) organised and trained, or 
organised and equipped as follows either (i) for 
the purpose of the use or display of physical force 
In promoting a political object, or (ii) m such man- 
ner as to arouse reasonable apprehension that they 
are organised, and either trained or equipped, for 
the purpose described in (1) (It was under (ft) 
(ID that two of the leailers of a present-day extre- 
mist political organisation were convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment m Octoljer. 1902, at 
the Central Criminal Court, their appeals, in 
November, were dismissed ) The consent of the 
Attornoy-General (the Senior I^aw (Xllcer of the 
Crown) is required before a prosecution under 
Section 2 can be instituted In certain circum- 
stances a nigh Coujt Order may be made to searcli 
the premises of the organisation and to impound 
Its property 

Preservation of Public Order on the Occasion of 
Processions. — Section 3 confer.s powers for this 
puTpoee, a.s follows- 

(1) On a Chief Officer of Police, if he has leason- 
able grounds tor apprehending that a proiession 
may occasion serious public disorder (ha\ mg regard 
to time, place and circumstance.s). powei to impose 
on the organisers or participants in the procession 
such conditions as appear necessary for preserving 
public order (including the route of the iirocespion 
and power to prohibit it from entering any "public 
place "). but no conditions restricting the display 
of fiags, banners or emblems are to be Imposed 
unless they are reasonably necessary to prevent risk 
of a breach of the peace. 

(2) On a Borough or Urban District Council (if 
the Chief Officer of Police believes that his powers 
under (1) (above) will not suffice to prevent 
serious public disorder, and oii application by 
him) power to nuike an Order (with the consent 
of the Home Secretary) prohibiting all public pro- 
cessions. or certain classes of public processions 
in the area for a period not exceeding three months 
(llifs power does not apply within the City of 
I^ondon or the Metropolitan Police Area, as to 
which see (3) (belowl) 

(3) On the Commissioner of the City of London 
Police, and the Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police, a power similar to that described in (2) 
(above), and on similar conditions Thus, within 
the London Area the Police Authorities, and in 
urban areas outside London the Local Authorities, 


are given power to prohibit processions (or 
” marches ’’) on the conditions described m (2) 
above 

It ia an offence for anybody knowingly to fail 
to comply with any Order or condition imposed. 
or to organise or assist in organising a public pro- 
cession in coniraiention of the Section. 

It should lie noted that this Section deals with 
processions (or *' marches ”) — not. meetings Meet- 
ings continue to be governed by the common law 
principles laid down in Beatty v. GiUbanks. IVise 
V. Dunning, etc (as extended by Sections 4 and 
5 ot the Act). 

Prohibition of Offensive Weapons. — By Section 4. 
anybody is guilty of an offence if he has with him 
any offensive weapon at a public meeting or ou 
the occasion of a public procession, without lawful 
authority (Note the words " on the occasion of 
a public procession ”, it is not only those taking 
part ill the procession, but also bystanders, who may 
commit this offence ) " Lawful authority ” ex- 

tends to servants of the Crown, A1 embers of Parlia- 
ment or of a Local Authority (acting as such), 
police officers, members of Fire Brigades or Cadet 
Corps, and so forth 

Prohibition of Offensive Conduct Conducive to 
Breaches ot the Peace. — Section 5 reads—” Any 
person who in any public place or at any public 
meeting uses threatening, abusive or insulting words 
or behaviour with intent to provoke a breach of the 
peace, or whcreliy a breach of the peace is likely to 
be occasioned, shall be guilty of an offence.” (This 
declares and ihirijies the common law principles 
laid down m iVise r Dunning and Duncan v 
Jones (above) ) 

Disorderly Conduct at a Public Meeting.- -Seetioii 

0 refers to tlie Public Meeting Act, 1908. Section 

1 ot the 1908 Act makes it an offence foi a person 
to act in a disorderly manner at a lauful public 
nieetmg for the purpose of preventing itu trans- 
action of the meeting’s business Section O of the 
1930 Act gives power to a constable, if he reason- 
ably suspects an offence under the 1908 Act, to 
demand of the suspected offender his name and 
address (provided that the chairman of the meeting 
requests him to do so) If the suspected offender 
refuses or fails to give his name and address, or 
gives a false name arui address, he commits on 
ofjince, and the constable may arrest him without 
warrant (Note that, to qualify for protection, 
the public iiicetmg iiinst, in the first place, he 
lauful ) 

Probable Changes iii the Law. — The above is a 
.siinmmry (at the time of writing) ot the common 
law and statutory rules on this important subjec-t 
In the House of Commons, on Noiemlier 9, 1902. 
the Home Seeretai y said 

I The penalties under the Public Order A cl- 
an; inadequate and will be increa.sed as soon as 
opportunity occurs 

2. 'Ilie preservation of public order does not 
depend only on the Act or on statute law generally 

3 The common law offence of sedition is commit- 
ted by a person who speaks or publishes words 
calculated to provoke a bread* of the pence, this 
includes the inteutlon ot Btirrlng up hatred or 
hostility (whether on racial or other grounds) be- 
tween different classes of the Queen’s subjects 
The punishment — fine or imprisonment— is u ithin 
the Court’s discretion. 

4 The whole House abhors racial hatred, and if 
current cases show that the law needs further 
strengthening, it will he effectively reformed to 
check the evil. 

Law reform in England has usually come alxmt 
as the result of experience, and we may expect two 
mam reforms: 

(o) To make it an offence violently to provoke, 
threaten or abuse racial or religious minorities, 
or to incite people to racial or religious hatred: 

(6) To extend Section 3 of the Public Order 
Act (power to control or prohibit processions) 
to public meetings whenever necessary for 
the preservation of public order. 
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Education and Careers 


INTRODUCTION. 

Aunts and uncles can be Infuriating when they insist on asking what their nephews and nieces Intend 
being when they grow up The fact Is that very lew boys and girls do know, while they are still at 
school, what they want to be when they leave. 

The following pages are written in an attempt to be helpful to nieces and nephews and to thsir 
parents, whether or not the great decision has yet been made. For those still undecided there are 
some hints about coming to a decision, and for those who are already inclining towards some job or 
career, there is practical advice not only about how to prepare for entry, what sort of examinations 
have to be passed but also what sort of studying may be required even after starting on the job. 


The need to take great pains about selecting a Job for boys and girls leaving schools m the lOOOs 
IS underlined by the lesson to be learned from the chart printed beloiy. 



Note on Graph. — Taking 1956 as the base level, this graph shows the percentage increase m the 
numbers reaching the age of 15 in each year, up to 1973 in (Jri'at Britain 
The actual number for the year 1956 was 613,000; for 1962 (the top ot the bulge) 929,000 is estimated, 
and for 1973, the figure is 805,000. 


The lesson, of course. Is that there may be too many children chasing too few training posts during 
the coming years, and each of those children would do well to realise that the ones with the higher 
qualifications, the ones who are better schooled or better trained for makmg themselves useful in a 
job, will be those to be selected for the lob of their choice. 

Once UDon a time the only jobs for which the candidates needed training and testing by written 
examination were the Church, the Law. Medicine, and Teaching, and for all these the candidates had 
to go to University. Today there is hardly a trade and there is no profession which does not demand, 
not only a form of training, but a training which has to be tested by written examinations These 
examinations may be taken while at school, but also they are otten taken after leaving school, the 
candidate working either full-time, at a University or a Technical College, or part-time, while earning. 
It 1 b particularly with this sort of job that this section wull deal. 


^ CHOOSINO A CAREER 

Some Personal Advice. — Before starting to deal 
with the groups of possible jobs, it would perhaps 
bo helpful to say a word about how to decide what 
sort of work to go for. An old trick is to think 
of the answer to this kind of question: — 

L'lkes 

E.ff., " Do I like working with people? ” 

" Do I like working for people’ ” 

“ Do I like working with animals or 

plants’ " 

“ Do I like working with things? ” 

" Do I like ‘ Paper Work ’?” 

Attainments 

E.O., What standard shall I reach at 

School? — 

Local Leaving Certificate. 

U.E.I, or It S A. Examinations. 

G.C.E. Ordinary levels in the subjects 
usually regarded as less difilcult, e g.. 
Geography. Art, Woodwork. English. 
General Science. Elementary Mathe- 
matics. 

G.C.E. Ordinary levels in the more 
difficult subjects, e.a.. Additional 
Mathematios. French. Latin, German, 
Physics, Chemistry. 

O.C.E. Advanced levels. 

Q.G.E. Scholarship levels. 


Talents 

E g., " Have I any special talents for figures, 
for writing good English, for languages, 
for science, for drawing, for mending 
things, for makmg things with my 
hands? ” 

Disvosition 

E.g.. " Would I be prepared to give up some of 
my leisure time to working for examina- 
tions? ” 

Some Suggestions. 

Having thought about the answers to these 
questions, it is now time to make a rough survey 
of the jobs which exist today. These are given 
below under three main headings, and examples 
are given of jobs, each of which will probably 
require time to be spent, after leaving school, on 
working for exams. 

Group One. Office Work. 

Largely concerned with problems expressed In 
words or in figures. 

Examples: 

Accountancy. 

Banka and Insurance Offices. 

Solicitors' Offices. 

Civil Service and Local Qovemment Service. 
Building Societies. 

Llbrarlanship. 
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Oroap Two. Praotloal Work. 

Largely concerned with studying, designing, 
making, and repairing things. 

Examples. 

Mechanical. Electrical. Civil Engineering. 
Surveying and Architecture. 
l>raughtsmanship. 

Agriculture and Forestry and Horticulture. 
Dentistry or Surgery or Medical Services, e.ff., 
Physiotherapy. 

Latx)ratory Work. 


Group Three. Social Work. 

Largely concerned with contacts with other 
people, teaching them, advising them, observing 
them, persuading them. 

Examples: 

Salesmanship and Purchasing. 

Teaching. 

The Church. 

General Medical Practice, t e.. ordinary 
doctor. 

Journalism. 

The Armed Services. 

The Police. 

Hotel Management. 

Nursing and Welfare Work, e.g.. Almoner or 
ftobatlon Service. 

The list of examples could, of course, quite 
easily bo multiplied by ten. but those given are 
enough for the moment. Here is some advice to 
a boy or girl as to how to use them: 

You will tlnd other suggestions In the list of 
booklets on E34. No 1 in the series " Choosing 
Your Career ” sets out the basic questions which 
have to be answered when deciding upon a career 
The Careers Guide published by H.M S O. (7s 6<i ) 
iH very useful on opportunities m the Professions. 
Industry and Commerce. 

Having answered the questions and studied the 
lists, make a list of your own. of all the occupa- 
tions which you think might attract you, and then 
read the passage about them later in this section. 

Having done this, and having read some of the 
recommended books or pamphlets on them, then 
you must go and get some advice. This is most 
important: you really cannot afford to rely merely 
on written advice for something so Important as 
your future. You ought to be able to get advice 
from your school — from the Head, or Irora yoiii 
House Master or House Mistress, or from the 
member of staff In charge of Careers — but it has 
to be admitted that not all schools are very up to 
(late about these things, and not all children feel 
the confidence they ought to feel about the advice 
given them by teachers: if this is so, there is 
always the expert available for every young 
person in Great Britain, and that is the Youth 
Employment OJficer whose address will be in the 
I’ost Office. Of course, you can often contact the 
Y E.O. through your school, and this is preferable, 
but not absolutely necessary. The great thing is 
to get his or her advice: it won’t cost you any- 
thing. and it won't be biased, and you can be sure 
that he will do all he can. after a good long inter- 
view, to put you on the right track to your future. 
Gf course you may feel, and some parents may 
feci, that this is not enough, if so. one of the 
following will help you They will give you a 
lengthy consultation with tests of various kinds 
and will charge a fee-— The National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, 14 Welbeck Street, W 1. 
The Vocational Guidance Association, 37a Devon- 
shire Street. W.l. 


EXAMINATIONS AND COURSES. 

Examinations. — Before starting on any of the 
detailed requirements for those who are hoping 
for particular Jobs, a general picture of the 
Examination Field may be helpful. The first 
huportant point to make clear is that a boy or 
girl does not have to have been at a Grammar 
^hool or at an Independent School in order to 


enter the Examination Field. A growing number 
of other schools are offering examlnatlmi oour^ 
which will be useful for those who want auaUfl" 
cations before leaving school, but evM th^ 
who are not able to benefit by theee while still 
at school, who may be in a Secondary Modem 
School where no external examinations are taken, 
or who may not be regarded by the school 
authorities as “ up to taking ” an exanrilnatlon. 
need not feel cut off from their opportvmities. 
There is often the chance of continuing full-time 
eiliication at a College of Further Education. If 
it IS important to earn some money, there are 
plenty of jobs waiting for those who are prepared to 
work, perhaps in the evenings, perhaps on the one 
day per week they are released by their employera 
(this system is known as the day-release scheme). 
By this means there are valuable Qualifications 
that can be acquired in competition with those 
who have been to schools where examinations are 
the normal end to a school career. 

ft is important, too. not to be discouraged by 
an iinsuccesafiil career at school: often boys or 
girls who ha*^e been hopeless in class will suddenly, 
after leaving school, begin to do work, perhaps in 
mathematics, which was quite beyond them at 
school, because they suddenly see the sense In 
learning the subject which only then they realise 
18 connected with the work they want to do. 

Some examinations are normally taken while 
at school, others, normally only after leaving. 
The commonest In-school examination is of course 
the General Certificate of Education, though It can 
also be taken by those who have left school, 
particularly in Technical or Further Education 
Colleges, but also through Correspondence 
Colleges (see below). 

Apart from the G.C.E. there are certain otfier 
examinations and certificates: among these there 
are* — 

Certifi.caie8 of the City and Guilds Institute. The 
courses available through the Institute can be 
taken at Technical Colleges and are sometimp 
begun at school More than three hundred 
jects. mainly technical subjects, are available. 
The corresponding l)odv (inainlv for non-technical 
subjects) IS the Eoyal Society of Arts. 

It will be noticed that many correspondenci? 
colleges prepare students to take examinations of 
various Professional Institutions, these examiM- 
tions vary with each profession, and almost ail of 
them have separate stages. Often it will be found 
that it a candidate has passed the G C.E. at (Jrtll- 
nary level in certain subjects he can start the pro- 
fessional course farther on, that is to say he is 
“ exempted ” from one of the early stages of the 
course With Advanced level still further 
” exemption ” is often allowed. 


University Degree. 

The General Certificate of Education Is es- 
sential for anyone wishing to take a degree at a 
British University, and the details for qualifyfog 
for University entry are uniform, except that 
Oxford and Cambridge are a law unto themselves, 
and every Faculty of each University has its owii 
special requirements concerning particular sub- 
jects passed at Advanced and Ordinary level, 
which is only to be expected. The minimum 
entrance qualifications are given below, but it is 
important to check with the Registrar of the 
University whether there are any special require- 
ments You need no " Street Address ^ 

University, simply write to the Registrar. The 
University, and then the name of the town or 
city. 


SOME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGES 
Tlie Bennett College Ltd.. Sheffield. 

British College of Accoimtancy, 20 Milton Road. 
Harpenden, Herts. 

British Institute of Engineering Technology. 

College House. 29 Wrights Lane. W.8. 

Jivil Service CJorrespondence Sohool. 10 Station 
P-arade, High Street. S.W.12. 
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College of Efltate Managoment, St Albaii’H Grove, 
KensinKton. W B. 

E.M.I, Institute, 43 Grove Park. W 4. 

lutematlonal Correspoudence Schools, Kingswajr, 
W.C2 

Metropolitan College, St AILans. Herts. 

Nalgo Correspondence Institute. 1 Y*ork Gate. 
N.W.l. 

National Institute of Engineering, 14B High 
Ilolborn, E.C.l. 

Pitman Correspondence College, 20 Itimell 
Square, \V C 1. 

Kapld Results College, 'J'uitiun House. S \\ 19. 

Tlio School of Acconntancr. 2 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow, (J 2 

School of Careers, (’ollege House 29 Wrights 
LAne, Kensington, \V 8 

University Correspondence Colkv flurlington 
House, Cambridge 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


Minimum Entrance Requirements lor Univer- 
sity and for Colleges of Advanced Technology: — 

AnAone needing help In entering a University 
Nhoiild read Uni verst tu atnl Uollege Entrance, the 
baste facts, published bv the National Union of 
'reaohers (43 ) 

1 The candidate usually should have passed in 
English Eaiiguago and in either four, or five other 
subjects, 

2. d’ho subjects usually should include — 

(n) a language other than English. 

(h) either mathematics or an approved 
science (ask the Registrar about this it in 
doubt) 

:i \t least two of the subjects must be passed 
lit Advanced level 

4 In view of the increasing dirtlcultv in obtain- 
ing a place .at a University, candidates should offer 
more tlian tlio minimum number of passe'* stated 
above and tlie marks obtained should be well 
aliove the pass level 

r>. It H usuallv more dilTlcult to obtain a place 
nt a Unlvei’sitv to read tor a degree m pure 
science than it is for ‘Si degree in one of the tech- 
nologies, eg. food, glass, tcvfdc. m timber teeh- 
nologv 

(I A Univeruty degiee is. of course, esseiifi.i! for 
doctors, dentists, surgeons, for almost all te vcliers 
of Grammar School standard, and in nearlv all 
I nsea tor those who hope to go into tho Church of 
England. In nearly all other professions a degree 
IS an advantage, and this is so even in the tech- 
nical world 

Dtplnmn in 1 fchnology. However, for those 
wlu) are fechnically imndcd, and who arc not 
.itfracfed by .study which h.ts not much connection 
with the priotlcal applications of their chosen 
Held, there has recently been instituted a special 
Diplo'ita in Technology, which h.is equivalent 
status to a degree. This entails four or five yearn’ 
lull-time study sandwiched in between long 
I)erlods of working In tlie related industry The 
■* Difi Tech ” can be taken at ( 'ollege.s of Advanced 
'reehnologj known familiarly a.s lk\TS and at 
some other Colleges of 'J'echnology and Technical 
College'* 

In order to quahfv tor acceptance on a Uip 
Toth course, it is necessary to liave simil.ar 
tiuallflcafionn as for minimum University entrance 
Advanced levels In mathematics and physics, 
and/or chemistry wdll probably be essential, 
though there will not be so much rigidity about 
the Ordinary levels. A gooti Ordinary National 
Certificate or Ordinary National Diploma also 
qualifies 

National Certtficdie ai\(i National Diploma. 
There is also a means ol entrance through the 
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National Certijicale and National Dtploma. but It 
Is safest to make enquiries concerning this mode 
of entry 

The National Diploma is awar-lod at the 
Ordinary level to students who have successfuH} 
coiiipleteil full-time courses for two years from 
age Ifl, the Higher National Diploma is awarded 
alter a three-year full-time coui-se I'hese di- 
plomas are usually worked for at Colleges C)f 
Technology, and arc related to some technical 
career. The same Is true of the Higher and 
Ordinary National Certiftcatcs. 'I’he O N.C. is 
awarded to students who successfully complete 
two years’ part-time .‘■tudy ’I'he entry to these 
course.s is four (J C E O level passes (mathematics, 
plivslcs. English language or tcelinical drawing 
and one other) or by the completion of a general 
course at a College 

"Tlie Higher National Uii»loma and Higher 
National Certificate can normallv f)e taken at a 
Ilegional ('allege of Tcehnolojg or at a CAT: tlie 
Gnlmarv National Ccrtincates and Diplomas. 
City and (iiiilds Examinations, and the courses 
run bv vinous professional bodies are usually 
provided for m .4rra Colleges In some places 
Colleges of Further EJueaiiO'ii provide courses 
which lead on to those taken In the 4 mi or even 
the Regional College Chart (E5) 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS AND CHOICE OF CAREER. 

'Die courses av.iilable at various schooLs tend to 
become narrower after the pupil has reached the 
early teens, and narrower .still after O level has been 
taken 'I’here are some careers for which it is 
Important to begin and to keep on with certain 
subjects at this stage This does not mean that 
all other subjects stiould lie dropped (on the 
contrary), nor does it mean that there are not a 
very large number of careers for which no par- 
ticular specialisation Is necessary, but it may be 
helpful to indicate the careers which are listed in 
this section, for which certain suhjects ought to 
be studied seriously wlnU; nt school 

For all .sclentillc and fechmcial careers, mathe- 
matics Is important, and a taiily wide range o( 
sciences useful Eoi engineering (inclmling 
draughtsmanship), mathematics should be linked 
with physics For the medical careers (doctor, 
dentist, medical auxiliary, pharmacist), chemistry, 
backed up by physus and perhaps bv biology, is 
important (for optics, physics and biology are tlie 
valuable subjects) For agriculture and forestry, 
chemistrv and biology are useful For photo- 
graphy. phv'^sics or chemistry Is liriportcUit 

For an actuary, matiiematics to a high level is 
essential, for an air hostess, lliiency in a foreign 
language 

For a number ot professions (e g . accountancy, 
mrveying. chiropody, insurance), a range of four, 
five, or six subjects to () level i.s the necessary 
iniimmim and usually Include English, sometimes 
mathematics, sometimes a loreign language but 
it must be borne in mind that tliese are minimum 
requirements only and that study Ixjyond () level 
(in any subjects) makes successful pa'-'smg of the 
professional examinations more likelv 

Although O level mathematics is usually re- 
quired for banking, accountancy, insurance, these 
must not be looked on as " mathematie.al ” careers 

There is so much emphasis on technical matters 
In the Forces nowadays that mathematics and 
physics are extremely useful here. 

It will be noticed that there is a large number of 
careers which are described later in this section 
which do not figure in the above list. For most of 
them, a good range of subjects is important 
rather than one or two special ones. It Is often 
frustrating and sometimes dangerous to assume 
that particular school subjects link inevitably 
with particular careers For Instance. English is 
by no means the only important subject foi 
Journalism, but eivse of expression In spoken ami 
written English is of immense value in all sorts ot 
careers, from englneermg to accountancy. Geo- 
graphy, history, English literature, modem and 
classical languages, art, music, scripture, and other 
similar subjects should not normally bo linked to 
careers unless ono or other of them Is to be 
specialised in to, say. degree or other high level 
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But employers appreciate the fact that they have 
iMjen studied, and are often attracted by the 
applicant who has gone on with study in a range 
of them. 


APPRENTICESHIPS 

An apprentice leams his trade while working at 
It; after a set perlijd of years the apprentice be- 
comes a skilled or a qualified person. Engineering 
Is today the career where there are more appren- 
ticeships than in anv other trade, so the examples 
given below are taken mainly from engineering, 
but it should be remembered that many other 
trades now run apprenticeshiii schemes, but they 
are based on a similar system to that described 
here. See Chart (E5). 

First comes the Craft A pprenCce^hw. taken up by 
a boy who has done well at a Secomiary Modern 
or perhaps less well at a Technical School, and 
apprenticeship asually begins between the ages 
of 15 and 16. after a probationary period an 
apprentice is set to a particular trade, such as 
glass-blowing, fitting and turning, printing, or 
plumbing, and he is expected to study the theor- 
etical background to his craft at the Technical 
(Villege. working in most cases towards a City and 
Cullds Certificate 

Next comes the Technical or Terhnicxan ApvTcn- 
tieegfiip, started at 10-17, sometimes known as 
Htudent Apprenticeship The stand-ird of entry 
lor this w’ould be either the (1 C E O level m four 
subjects including mathematics, pbjslcs and Eng- 
lish language or the successful completion of a 
general course at a Technical College The 
Technician ATipreiitice will usually studv one dav 
a week at a I'echnical tkillege. either on a National 
(>irtiflcate course or a Technician’s course These 
apprenticeships can lead to such jobs as draughts- 
man, inspector, tester, laboratory assistant 

Next comes the proper Student Apprenticeship 
for which either (i C E. A level Including mathe- 
matics and pliyslcs or a good ordinary National 
(’crtlflcate is essential The course will lead to a 
Hlglier National (’ertifleate, a Higher National 
Dililoma or a Diploma m Technology, on a day 
release basis or for the Diploma on a sandwicli 
course. In the saudwdeh course the student 
spends up t(» six months in each year full-time 
at a (Aillege wdtli a corrc.sponding time (full- 
time) at work Alternatively, after a year in 
industry, the student apprentice may be sent to 
University tor a full-time degree course, occasion- 
ally at his employer’^ expense 

Ultimately the aim of the student will be to 
qualify for membership of .a professional Engin- 
eering Institution and furDier work and practical 
experience will be necessary before he become.s 
eligible for meinberslnp 

Finally, there is the Graduate Apprentireship, 
which is entered after tlie University and which 
serves as an introduction for the graduate to the 
practical side of industry, sometimes this type of 
apprenticeship is arranged in the form ot a sand- 
wich couise, the practical training piecedmg as 
well as following the Univeioity course 


FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS. 

Nowadays no one who is able to continue study- 
ing either at school or after leaving school should 
be put off by tear of financial dilllculties It may. 
of course, be frustrating for the til teen-\ ear-olds, or 
lor the Sixth Formers, to see their contemporaries 
earning good inonev or having a good time while 
they are studying, but frustration turns to jubila- 
tion when the last exams are finished with, and 
when the ranch -desired and valued qualifications 
are leading the fonner victims not only to better 
paid but to more interesting work 

School Maintenance' Grants — It may be a 
question ot staying on at school to take Ordinary 
or Advanced level examinations, students are not 
yet paid for this, but in some cases parents are. 
widows and those whose income is equally low are 
often eligible for maintenance grants (to maintain 


a child at school), which for a sixteen-year-old may 
be as much as £80 per annum Application for 
such grants should be made to the local Education 
Officer It should not be forgotten either that an 
income-tax allowance of £150 Is granted for each 
child over 16 who is in full-time education 

Universilv Grants — After school, university 
grants are available from the County, or (’ountv 
Borough, Education Authority tor most students 
who are go(»d enough to be accepted by a Univer- 
sity i.sfe E4 (D). They are normally quite suffi- 
cient to keep a student at University without rely- 
ing seriously on their parents for help Applica- 
tions bliould lie made norinally in the final school 
year, and the Head of the School should be seen 
about tliese Every year an increiislng number 
of mdustrial aud commercial concerns, including 
the nationalised industries, offer scholarships for 
University courses Unlike Local Authorities' 
awards, the industrial siliolai-ships do not always 
depend on a means test 

State scholarships, which have hitherto been 
granted on the results ot the (i C E. examiiiations, 
are now only available lor “ mature students ”. 

Local Authority Grants — There are other forms 
of further full-time study for which grants are 
available from or through Local Education 
Authorities, and these include grants for Teacher 
Training Colleges, and for study in Technical 
Colleges for qualifications in Architecture. Survey- 
ing, Llbrananshlp, or in special training schools 
smh as for Medical Auxiliaries or Merchant Navv 
Cadets Sometimes, however, study lor some of 
these types of career is caried out on a part-time 
or sandwich basis, and the student is paid wages 
bv his employer for the time he is studying as well 
.18 ior the time he is working As a general rule, 
if there is a choice between full-time or part-time 
study, full-time is the more advisable 

The Armed Services — The Armed Services are 
very keen for study to be continued for as long as 
possible after sohool. and e.ach branch of the 
Services runs its own Aiiprentice Schools {see 
ElO. 11) The Navv. Army, ami Air Force run 
t/ieir own scientiAcally bi.ised (Jolleges at Devon- 
F)ort, Shriveuham, and Ilenlow. aud also send 
selected t’adets to the University \'’ahiable 
scholarships are also offered by all throe Services 
to selected future sixth-formers to encourage them 
to stay on at .school before going to Dartmouth. 
S.indhiirst, or (Jranwell, ami the Army has its 
own sixth-form course at Well)eck All ennuirie.-. 
about Services should be made to the Director of 
Itecruitmeut of the brtanch concerned, the par- 
ticulars of which are given under the heading 
Armed Services bedow'. 

Where to apply for Grants — The sources to 
which parents should apply for grants .ire varied, 
and to compile a list of all the available awards and 
allowances would obviously require a junior eii- 
cyclopiedia to itself, and these remarks are meant 
onlv to give .an indication of what may be done 
Full detuls from any particular body should be 
obtained as follows — 

(rt) County Authority — Tlie Chief Educa- 
tion Officer 

ih) Large Finn — The Personnel Manager 
(c) Arm of Service —Director of Iteeruit- 
ment ot the Arm concerned 
id) University — The Registrar 


G.C.E. AND THE PROFESSIONAL BODIES. 

Mention has already been made of the advisa- 
bility of staving at school as long .as possible ami. 
in view of the remarks above indicating the possi- 
bilities of lin.anciai help for those who need it to con- 
tinue their full-time education, it may be of interest 
to note some of the professional bodie.s which either 
accept the O level of the G C E as providing 
exemption from their preliminary examinations or 
require the O level as evidence of prcluninary 
education. 

Tlie number of subjects required varies slightly 
according to the professional body — but it is usually 
four. live, or six and in nearly every case English 
Language is au essential. 
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The professional bodies concerned are' — 

The Assocution of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
The Institute of Companv Accountants 
d’he Institute of Actuaries 
The Advertisins Association 
'I'he Royal Institute of British Arclntcets 
The Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors. 

The Chartered Auctioneers and ICstate Agents 
Institute 

'I’he Institute of Builders 
'I’lie Building Societies’ Institute 
'L'he Royal Institute of Chemistry 
The Institute of (’ost and VVorks Aci'ountants 
The Forestry Commission 
'L’lie Royal Horticultural Society 
The Chartered Insurance Institute 
'l'he (kirporation ol InsuraiKC Brokers 
Tlie liaw Society 
'[’he Library Association 
'fhe Institution of iMining and Metallurgy 
'Phc Institute ol Municipal 'L’reasnrcrs ami 
Accountants 

Hie Association of Occupational Therapists 

Thu Institute of Quantity Survey ors 

'L'he Society of Radiographers. 

d’he Rating and Valuation /Assoiuatiou 

'Che Ch irtered Institute of Secretaries 

The Corporation of Secretaries 

Tlie Royal Institution ot C’hart''red Surveyors 

'rips IS not a complete list Details for any 
particular professional body are set out m the 
Ministry of Education Circular No li20, which also 
gives their addresses An Increasing nunibci of 
tlieae bodies arc raising their imiuinuin require- 
ments to A (i C E level (notably Actuaries. 
Vrciiiteets, Law' Otheis allow A (i C E passes 
as an alternative to a wider range of O (}CE 
Some ulfer C'cemptions to cerLiin graduate's 
For most of them, sixth-form experienee will make 
qu.ililyiiig professionally more likclv. 


CAREERS FOR GIRLS. 

(Urls are dilllcult They often do not like to 
show too much interest in tlieir tuture careers. 
Ineause this might make people think that they 
\^eie not exT>ectmg to get married Nothing 
( ould be more ridiculous The girl who has a 
t iieei. especially a career for which training is 
needed, is probably far more likely to make a good 
marriage, than the one who just drifts out of 
s( hool into the first available job. Here are lour 
reasons why this is so 


Et 

a specialist training in one profession or another, 
capped by a short secretarial course, can lead to 
some very interesting and rewarding positions as 
personal secretaries 

Finally, the advantages of a University degree 
to a girl who can and wants to continue her Sixth 
Form studies shouM be obvious, and no girl should 
be denied a University course just becaiLse it does 
not seem to lead to a job 

To avoid fruitless thumbing through jobs for 
Ixiys only, here is a list of the jobs for girls, which 
are included in the ne^t part of the section' 

Accountancy, Advertising, Agriculture, Air 
Hostess, Almoner. Architect, Banking, Beauty 
Culture, Catering and Hotel Management, Child 
Care, Chiropody, Civil Service, Dentistry, Dietetics 
Dressmaking, Engineering, Florlstry, Hair- 
dressing. Hospital Administration, Hotel keeping. 
Institutional Management, Insurance, Journalism, 
Laboratory Assistant, Laundry Management, Law, 
Librananshlp, Local Government, Medicine, 
Meteorology. Midwifery and Maternity Services, 
Museums. Music, Nursing, Occupational Therapy, 
Orthoptics. Personnel Management, Pharmacy, 
Photography, Physiotherapy, Police, Probation 
Service, Radiography, Science, Secretarial work. 
Singing, Speech Therapy, Surveying, Teaching, 
The Services, Veterinary Surgery. 


LIST OP CAREERS AND 
ESSENTIAL DETAILS. 

How to Use this List. 

1. T'he careers arc listed In alphabetical order, 
those which are available both to girls and to hoys 
have the letters B Q beside Ltiern, if only boys are 
eligible. B.. it only girls, Q 

2. Opposite the hevding " Qiialillcatlons,” 
initials have beim uacil to indicate the following — 


Ordinary level of the (ICE , O 
Advanced level of the (I (!) E. . A 
Ordinary National t.’ertlllcate . O.N.C. 

Higher National ( lertifteate . H.N.C. 


3. The indications ot salary given are meant as 
a rough induMtion of what a young person may 
\|)cct to start earning iMtcr qu.ilitlcation in the 
r concerned In the rare c.ises where no 
pialitkation is re<iuire(l the starting salary is 
'I'lio upper levels of salary vary from Job 
job m many cases, and therefore often the 
per end ot the salary hiacket has l>een omitted 


(1) Tlie girl with a training will probably 
attract the better-educated man 

(2) If a girl has a job which holds her in- 
terest she may well find a husband who also 
works m the same field —a shared interest is 
a good b.usis for a marriage 

(.1) 'l’he girl with a training will have some- 
thing extra to give her children as they grow 
up. and so be a more sitisfactory mother 

(4) The mother who has training qualifica- 
tions can go back to her profession after her 
children have grown up, this not only luvs 
the advantage ot adding to tlie family in- 
come. but means that an escape trom the 
home to an outside interest is always avail- 
able should the desire, or indeed the need, 
arise. 

< living advice to girls is a specialist ta.sk. and 
oUeii the Youth Employment Qlflccr either is a 
woman or has a qualified woman assistant who 
‘<m help girls who are still at school Further 
advice may be had from the Women's Employ- 
ment Federation, 251 Brompton Jioad, S AV .1. 

C’areers open to girls today are no longer restricted 
to teaching, nursing and “ secretarial,” interesting 
and rewarding as these can lie. Women can easily 
find jobs after being trained as accountants, 
engineers, and architects and. although most of iis 
have yet to see a woman Bank Manager (there is 
‘ ne in the West End of London), the banks are 
more and more turning to women to take on 
rc*sponslble positions behind the counter, and often 


ACCOUNTANCY. 

B. G. 

Age of Entry. 16 -IH or (Iradiiate 
Quallflcations. O or A or Degree 
Pay. £900 to £1000 on qiuilification. 
Aptitudes. Ability in use of figures, capicitv 

lor prolonged attention to detail and clear 

exprcasion 
Method of Entry. 

1 .Junior employment m Accountancy in 
cither public service ie a , in local govern- 
ment) or industry. 

2 As articled clerk (either in a firm ot 
Accountants or in the 'I’reasurer’s De 
partment of a Local Authority). 

3. As a graduate in any of the above. 
Further Study. 

Intermediate Exam, of the Professional 
Body (after 2^ years). 

Final Exam, of the Professional Body (after 
5 years) 

As the name implies, the accountant is the pro- 
ie.SHioiial concerned with accounts of all descrip- 
tions in commerce. Industry, and public affairs 
T'he young person who starts on a five-year course 
of part-time study combined with daytime work as 
an articled or non-articled clerk must bo prepareil 
for a lot ot hard work with comparatively little 
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money at the betrinninK. Dunnn Are years of 
irainim; he or she will l)e expecte«l to acquire a 
sound knowledse of the theory and practice of 
Bookkeeping and Accounts, Auditing. Ounpany 
Ijaw, Law of Contract. Sales, Bankruptcy, 'rrusts. 
and related subjects. 

The theoretical training is usually acquired from 
a correspondence course, although facilities are 
available in some areas at fxical Technical Colleges 
The cost of a complete course (Including examina- 
tion fees) is about £65. although this may be lower 
if Technical (College courses are available. 

Graduates entering the profession have three 
years only to serve under articles Universities 
offering approvcvl degree courses in Accountancy 
are Birmingham, Bristol, (’aidiff, Newcastle. Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, I.ondon. Manchester. Notting- 
ham, Shelllcld. Southampton. 

Once an accountant Is qualitled, advancement is 
very nmcli a matter of his own initiative, record, 
and personality. 

Notf Before starting on a couri(' of study, it is 
essential to And out from the profe.ssion il borly 
concerned the exact nature ot their requirements, 
ns the details vary considerably. 

Addresses of Professional Bodies. 

The Institute of Cliartered Accountants m 

Englaml and Wales, Moorgate IMacc, E C ‘1. 

The Jnstitiito of Chartered Accountants ol 

^Scotland, 27 Queen Street. Edinburgh. 2. 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants m 

Irclarxi, 7 Eitzwlllian; Place. Dublin 

The Association of CertlAed and (’orpor.ite 
Accountants, 22 Bed lord Square. W C 1 

The Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 

Accountants. I Buckingham Place. S W.l. 

Institute of (Xist and Works Accounts. 03 
Portland Place. W I 

Pamphlets 

Universities and the Aeconatancu Piofession 
.Vvallablc from the Institute of Cliartered 
Accountants 

Cl mice ol Caieers, No .'ll) (fl M S O Oil. 


ACTUARIAL WORK. 

B. O. 

Age ol Entry. *1S or C.radinle 

QuallAcatloiis. A or Degree. 

Pay. £1000 to £1.500 on qualiAcation 

Aptitudes. Abilitv in Mathematics jNLisI 
be able to develop powers of anrlvsis and 
tlear expression 

Method ol Entry. Tlirough Lile Assurance 
Offices or Government Actual y’s Depart- 
ment. either straight from school or as 
.Mathematics or Economics Graduate 

Further Study. The professional examina- 
tions ot the Institute of Actuaries. i e , 
Entrance E.xaminatlon {Good A level 
G C.PJ Maths exempts). 

Intermediate, As-soelatcship, and Fellow- 
ship Examinations 

The Actuary is the exi>ert on whom Insurance 
Companies rely for the calculations of insurance 
risks and the Axmg of premiums. The wouUl-be 
Actuary must be interested in and proficient at 
mathematics, which Is going to provide him with 
the tools of the job. He (or she) must be prepared 
to continue part-time study in such subjects as 
Ihrobablllty. Statistics. Finance, and Investment. 
For the qualified person there are plenty of open- 
ings at home and inciliasmgly so overseas. 

The Institute of Actuaries and their Scottish 
equivalent, the Faculty of Actuaries, run an 
Actuarial Tuition Service, which provides corres- 
pondence courses leading to the Assoc lateship 
examinations of the bodies concerned The cost 


of the tuition service amounts to about £100 witli 
examination fees of aliout £40. 

Addresses of Professional Bodies. 

The lastitute of Actuaries, Staple Inn Ilall, 
High Holborn. W U 1 

The Faculty of Actuaries, 23 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh. 

Pamphlets. 

The Actuarial Profession Available from the 
Institute of Actuaries. 

The Actuarial Profe^ssion as a (kireer Available 
from The Faculty of Actuaries 

Careers for Men and Women, No. 2 (H.M.S O ), 
6<i. 


ADVERTISING. 

B. Q. 

Age ol Entry, 16-18 or Graduate. 
Qualifications D or A or Degree 
Pay. 

.lunlors. £200-£250 
Trainees. £400 
.Junior Copy Writers. £400 
Griduate.s, £050 

Aptitudes. Imagination, alulity to iinx and 
to exiircss ideas briefly and to the point 

Method ol Entry. Bv direct application to 
firm or agency on leaving school (or 
University). 

Further Study. Stndv tor the Intermediate 
and Fmil examinations of one ot the 
professional bodies 

There is a great deal of competition for entrv 
into this caieer, and flic young man or woman 
wieimig to go far will have to lie prepared to leain 
while working and to develop a tritieal and 
mdopendent inliul Nowadays much advertising 
work iH carried out by advertising agencies, and if 
IS by and large only the Inggest organisations 
which cairy their own advertising departments 

Agencies, in p.irtieular, liave openings foi 
syiecMalists in the many activities connected wifii 
selling, e g , statistics, market research, cmmnereiul 
art. photography, teehnieal production, and 
spe<iiaiised overseas work These specialists avc 
often brought into the busiueas after qualifying or 
training in anotlier field (graduates for statistics 
printers tor spacc-salesmaiislnp ) The potential 
rceniit would therefore l)(i well advised to think 
carefully whether or not it would pay to gam 
specialist experience elsewhere first. There is no 
truth In the idea that one can afford to run an 
expeiLsive car in this career by virtue of the abiht \ 
to think of a new catch- i)h rase every morning 

Although the examinations of the two Assiaia- 
tums are not essential, the courses are a verv good 
supplement to pnictical exiierience The Ahso< la- 
tions have a Joint Inlerniediate examination, hut 
run separate Membership examinations In 
addition, the Institute of Practitioners in Advertis- 
ing have an Associate Mcmliersliip final examina- 
tion de.signed for the “ specialists ’* mentioned 
above 

iddresses of Piofessional Bodies. 

The Advertising .Association, 1 Bell Yard, 
W (* 2. 

The Institute of Practitioners m Advertising. 
44 Belgrave Stfiiare. S W 1 

Advertising .Appiiiiitineuts Bureau. Victoria 
House, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.l. 

Pamphlets. 

A Career in an Adverlisim Agency Available 
from The Institute ot Practitioners m 
Advertising 

Careers in Advertising Available from The 
Advertising Association. 

Choice of Careers Series, No. 44 (H.M.S.O.), 9 / 
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agriculture. 

B. O. 

Age ol Entry. 17 -1 

Qualifications. 

1 For Farm Institute Course — none 
‘J For Awicultural College Course— () 

.1 For teju*hing and ad\u3ory service — 
Graduate. 

Pay. 

1 For Farm Managers £000 H . 

2. For (’ommercial Agricultural Eepre- 
sentatives — about £500+ and com- 
mission. 

3 For Technical Officers of Ministry — 
£700 i 

Aptitudes. Genuine interest in the countr\ 
and in fanning Abilit y to use one\ hand‘j 

Method ol Entry. Nonnallv one vcar on 
farm, followed by — ■ 

1 year at Farm lastitute, or 

2 years at Agricultural ('ollcgc. or 

.'3 years at University 

Further Study Cortilicate Cour-^e (at Farm 
Institute), Diploma Course (at \gr:tultinal 
<\illege) or Degieo ("ourse (at Univeisity) 

The vouug person who wishes to take up 
Agri( iilture as a career has noriiiallv to choo’-e one 
of three wavs of gaining the neeossarv knowledge 
and experience. Whichever wav is clioscn. it is 
liighlv advisable to spend a year on a farm gaining 
practical experience and making quite sure that 
this in the life one wishes to lead 

Then for those who are interested chiefly m the 
practical side and who do not wish to pursue 
iheoretical studies too tar, the best choice is tic. 
l-vear course at a Farm Institute This will lit 
thi'in to become a Bkilie<l farm vvoiker or sinall- 
liohler 

'fhose who intend to become farm luan.igers, 
baililTs or commercial reiiresentatives do better to 
follow the 2-year course at an Agricultural College 
These are both residential and non-residential. and 
the course leads to the National Diploma 

'The last group are those who intend to become 
Icaclicrs or advisers m the service ol the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fishenos, and h’ood. or ol Countv 
Councils These are the ones who attend Uni- 
versitv and attain the J3 Sc (Agric ) degree 

'I'hcie are, in addition to the three miin methods 
of entry indicated above, the Agricultural Appren- 
tice Scheme, and the " Bntisli Boys for British 
l<'armH ” Scheme, which is sponsored by the 

V M C A The V M C A also arranges for hoys 
to contact larmcrs for their year’s piactical e\- 

I’Cl iriitC 

Th« Apprenticeship la-sts for three y^ears 
Apprentices are allotteii to selected farm.H and. 
whine necessary, arrangements are made lor train- 
ing to be carried on at more than one farm 'I’lie 

V M C A scheme cateis more for boys with a fov'n 
biu-kground and has been operating succosiully 
lor more than 25 years 

For those wishing to do research a degree in 
almost essential 


A<J<]ressen 

'i'lie Agricultural llesearch Council, Cunard 
Buildings. 15 Regent Street. S W I 
Ministry of Agriculture. Fisheries and Food 
(Fducation Ifranoh), Great Westminster 
House. Ilorseferry Road, S.W 1 
The Secretary, Y M C A . “ British Bovs for 
British Farms,” 4 (3reat Russell Street. W C 1, 

f^amrhlets 

Choice of Careers Senes 

No. 85. AgnciiUnre and FlorticuUiire Ma- 
nagerial and Technical Toi>ts (H M S O ). 
Is 3d. 

No. 86, Farm and Horticultural Workers 
(H.M.S.O.). U. 9d. 


AIR HOSTESS (AIR STEWARDESS). 

O. 

Age o! Entry. 21-28 

Qualifications. At le ist one foreign language 

Pay. £446 lOs a year during training plus 
£2 a week flying pay while under framing 
Thereafter starting at £018. 

Aptitudes. I/inguage ability, good diction, 
tact, and patience 

Method of Entry. Posts are advertised m 
National Press. 

Further Study Up to 13 weeks’ preparatory 
training 

The girl who wishes to be an Air Hostess must 
be mepared to taco very stiff competition 'fhe 
competition is. in fact, so great that the Airlines 
are able to demand vorv high standards ot turn- 
out. poise, and personality 

'I'he Air Hostess’s work i ould lie described as 
social work, as it involves not only the congenial 
task of handing round drinks and the food which 
has lyecn pi spared bv the Vlr Steward but nb.o 
catering for the many needs of the infinite variety 
ol passengers, from babes in arms, sometimes un- 
aeoompaiued. to worried old ladies who have mis- 
laid their passports, or simply people w3io are 
feeling or being sick 

It IS a great advantage to have luul nursing ami 
c.atenng experience when applying for these posts 
There Is traditionally a high '* wastage r itc ” ot 
hostesses through marriage, but it should not be 
overlooked that lor those who wisli to make a long 
viireer with tan Airline, iironiotion possibilities arc 
good — Flight Stewardesses and Senior Catering 
Otfieers are reeruited from the ranks 
Addresses 

The Kecruitmeiit Muuagui, B O A Ijondoii 

Airport, Mi<l(lx 

Personnel Services Supeniit-eiidcut, BFA. 

Beallno House, Kuislii), Middx 


AIR PILOT (CIVIL) 


Age of Entiy 18-20 (23 for Graduates). 

Qualifications A 

Pay £1,100 ! (leLion ol training ( } 

allowances) 

Aptitudes Higlicst standards < f reliability, 
outlook, and plivsical fitness essential 

Method ot Entry. At eei>tancc by the College 
of Air Tranmig, If.imlile. Hants 

Further Study. 2 vears at College of Air 
'rraimng 

The v ery high cost of becoming a Civil An lino 
Pilot privatelv has, until recently, made this an 
impossible career for nearly nil except those who 
have been trained by the R A F 

Cliaiigcs m the organisation of the R A F. and 
tlie end ot National Servke have meant that the 
Civil Airlines have been inadually losing their main 
source of recruits and there are now brilliant pros- 
pects for the v'oung man who Is good enough to 
secure a place at the new College of Air Training 
'I’he cadet will have a two-year residential course 
covering all aspects ot flying, as well as general 
education 

'riiose chosen will Ije sponsored by one or an- 
other of the Airlines, .ind the cost to the student’s 
parents will l>e no more than what they would pay 
if he were attending a normal University course 
with Local Authority assistance. 

'J'liere is no need for any air-mmded young man 
considering this career to fear that he inav be left 
" groiuided ” at a comparatively early age. as the 
tendency is for the ceiling age for active pilots to 
rise, (iiven physical fitness, pilots may expect to 
fly well on into their fifties 

It must lie emphasised, however, that competi- 
tion for places is v’ery keen, and only the very best 
type of candidate can hope to be accepted The 
cost of tniiuing one cadet is between £4,000 and 
£5.000, and it Is only to be expected that the 
Government and the Airlines, who between them 
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provide the mone7. should take the utmost care to 
ensure that the number of cadets failing the course 
IS reduced to the absolute mimmum. 

Addresses. 

The (’hief Personnel OUlcer, 13 O.A.C . Loudon 
Airport. Middx 

The Personnel Services Sui)erintendent. B 10 A., 
}3ealinc Hovise, Ituislii), Mnldx. 

The Ministry of Civil Aviation. Ariel lIou‘<c. 

Theobalds Road. W C 1. 

The College of Air Training, namble, Southamp- 
ton. Hants. 


ALMONER. See Social Work. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

B. G. 

Age oT Entry. 18+ . 

Quallflcations. A. Otherwise Intermediate 

or Final exam, of It.I.B.A. or eauivaleut 

or Degree. 

Pay. 

1. With Intermediate qualifications, about 
£0(30. 

2. With Final quahncatlona. £900-£1.000 

Aptitudes. Artistic ability, neatneas and 

reaaonable facility in matheni.vtiCM 

Method of Entry. 

1. As artlcied pupil or junior assistant to 
Architect 

2. '3-year full-tiino degree or diploma 
course at Technical ('ollegc or School of 
Architecture, entering profession as 
assistant with Intermediate Eauiii of 
11. [ 13 A or equivalent 

3. Ti-vear full-time course at School of 
Architecture, entering profession with 
Final Exam of R I 13 A or c<iuiv.ilcnt 

4. Two years’ practical work is also re- 
(lulred, one of which must be post- 
graduate 

Further Study 

1. If entering as articled pupil or junior 
assistant , about 10 years’ part-time 
study, leading to Final Exam, of 
RIBA 

2. It entering after fl-year full-time course 
about 4 years’ part-time studj'. leading 
to Final Exam of the R I 13 A 

Young people who do not feel an almost com- 
pelling desire to become architects, and who have 
little in the wav of artistli* gifts, are well advised 
not to coiuslder arciiitectiire as a career The 
student, however conscientious, who does not have 
an art istic flair, is unlikelv to be particularly happy 
or Bucces-sful. This is not meant to imply that 
the qualified architect has an exciting career of 
cgithedial designing to look forward to Thi.s 
there might possibly be at some time or another, 
but much of the time — especially at the lieginnlng 
of a career — will be spent in routine work. Even 
tlie qualified person starts, almost without excep- 
tion. in the office of an established architect or in 
the Architect’s Department of a Local Authority 
This IS partly because the newly qualified have to 
gam 12 months’ practical experience and take a 
final examination in order to secure registration 
witli the Architects’ Registration Council 
Another reason is that Architects — like Solicitors 
— are not allowed to advertise, and so tlie young 
free lance would find the odds heavily against him 
in his Initial attempts to tlud work. 

Address of Profess^ionar Body. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 66 Port- 
land Place. W.l. 

PamvMet. 

Choice of Careers Series, No. 16 (H.M.3.O.). 1*. 


THE ARMED SERVICES. 

All three Service^! today offer exceptional 
opportunities to those who enjoy community life, 
who wish to travel, and who have a sense of 
a<l venture. Space does not permit the giving of 
tall details for each branch, and the following 
Hhoiild be regarded as the barest of outlines only. 
Dealing fiist with entry through Nou-Coimiiis- 
Moiied Ranks 

(n) The Army. 

Men and Boys. 

Ago of Entry. l.'>-30 

Qualifications. Ability to p.iss selection tc-,t 

Pay. 

45s Gd per week (boy entranti to £18 per 
week (all found) depending on rank, service, 
and married status 

Aptitudes. Iti general, intcrast in ouf<loor 
life and sense ot .ulventuie. 

Method of Entry. 

1. Boys at 15+ ‘ — to .iiinior TiCadcr R»gts 
and Armv Apprentice SchooN 

2, Men — Apr>ly Army Inh^rmatioii Olllce 

Further Study, (treat variety of courses 
available. Type and degree of speeiilis<i- 
tioii largely dependent on iiKlividual's 
ability 

'rhere are three Army Apprentice Schools and 
a numlHjr of .Junior Leader Regiments, which give 
bo vs ot Bchool-lcavMig age thorough courses ot 
trainiiig (including general education) lasting :5 
years 

When these boys join the colours they stand aii 
excellent chance of early promotion to Warrant 
Officer or even commissioned r.uik Their 
.spc<aalised training, which is developed and 
wKleiied during their subsequent service, is also a 
v'cry good preparation for skilled work ni the 
civilian world when they are released 

Men under 30 (In exceptional cases 3.3) have 
similar opportunities during service ot up to 22 
years (Jreat emphasis is laid on spoit and le- 
creational facilities are .'iVailable wherever the 
Armv 18 . .at next to no cost T’he grim barrack 
blocks ami needlassly resbuctive regulations are 
bev-oiiimg increasingly a thing of the p.ist 

(b) The RAF. 

Men and Boys. 

Age of Entry 15-10. 

Qualifications, beleotion and Aptitude tests 
to be passeil. 

Pay. 45» Gd per week (boy entrant) to 
£18 per week (all found), depending on 
rank, service, .and married statirs 

Aptitudes. As for Amiy. 

Method of Entry. 

1. Boys at 15 h — Aircraft Apprcnticchliip 
or Boy Entrant Training Schemes 
2 Men —Apply 11 A F Recruiting Office 

Further Study ITninnited opportunities for 
those who are able, and want, to continue 
bpecialised training 

Boys who enter the Service on Aircraft Ap- 
prenticcHlups or the Bov Entrant Tiaming Scheme 
are tramed according to ability and aptitude m a 
variety of trades covering all branches of R A F. 
activity Examples are aircraft engineering, 
radio, electrical, instrument and general engineer- 
ing, telegraphist, photographer, catering They 
are thoroughly prepared for their subsequent 
career m the RAF, and have every chance ot 
early promotion to Senior N O O and even com- 
missioned rank 'I’here are three RAF Appren- 
tice Schools at Halton, Hereford, and Locking. 

Men who enter from the age of 17J receive a 
thorough tralmng in one of the twenty-two trade 
groups, and here again there is every opportunity 
of promotion for thiDse who show liitelligeuce and 
initiative 

As with the Anny, sport and recreational 
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luciUties are ontahandin^, and the airman can 
h'ave the service after 22 veara with a perwion and 
a tlioroush knowledKe of a trade which he can 
turn to nood account in civilian life 


(c) Royal Navy and Royal Marines. 

Men and Boys. 

Age oi Entry. 15-2R 

Qualifications. Ability to Select lun 

Tcht (Artificer Apprentice — O). 

Pay. 45s Od per week (bov entrant) to £18 
per week (all found), depending on rank, 
service, and married status 

Aptitudes. As for Arinv and It. A F 

Method oi Entry. 

1. Boys — 

(i) As .Junior Seaman or Junior 
Mpclianic. 

(ii) As Artificer ApTirentlce. 

(ill) As .luiiioi Marine. 

2. Men (17i+) — 

(1) Apply Naval Itecriiiting OfTlee 

(ii) JJireet entry as Artificer — apply 
Naval Ttecriuting (Jllicc 

Further Study. Within the framework of the 
Service, the new entrant is encouraged to 
study to as high a standard as his uipa- 
bilitics allow. 

Although all men and boy entrants Into the 
Itoval Navy receive wide and thorough training 
to suit them lor tlielr eventual jobs, there is one 
liartKiilar type of entry re(iuirmg higher initial 
qualitUVvtions and larger gpeoiailst training 'L'liis 
is tor those who become Artificers, who serve a 
ti ide ajiprenticeship for 4 yeais m the course ol 
wliicli tliey are chosen for one ot tlic Technical 
Brandies IJireot Entry as an Artificer (for 
men) is av'ailable tor those who liave done 4 >ears’ 
(ivilian apprenticeship, and can pass a trade 
test, to become an Fiiigine Boom. Aircraft. 
Bleetncal (Jrdiianee, or Shipwrlglit Artificer 
|{o\al Marines tram as a (’oniniando, on sea 
MTVK'e or as an amidiibious unit 

As Nvitli the other Services, promotion proHT>eots 
up to and including eomniand rank are good for 
those with keenness and determination, and many 
of the specialist skills acQuired during service are 
of great use m later civilian life 


General Note on Teims ot Service. 

It must not be forgotten that the Forces expect 
a fair amount of service m letiirn for the \erv 
» xix'iisive training thev jirovide, and the following 
i‘' an Indication of how each branch of the Servues 
.11 ranges its teims — 

1 Army. Apprentices undertake to serve 
until 2fi years of age + 4 years in Koval 
Army Reserve Service inav be extended 
to 22 years, when tliere is a pension 

2 R.A.F. Apprentices undertake to serve 
until oO years old (boy entrants until 2H 
vears 2 in Reserxc) At anj time after 
the age ot 22 an airman may be re-engaged 
until he IS 55, but he keeps the right to leave 
at 40 with a pension 

1. Reval Navy. All recruits except Artificer 
Apprentices liave to serve 9 years (reckoned 
from the age of IS) Artificer Apprentices 
are required to serve 12 years (reckoned from 
the age of 18). as tlieir training lasts so inucli 
longer. 

A<](lrfisse<t from which detailed information 
^bout all three Serxice^ can be obtained — 

1. Army The Under Secretary of State. War 
Office (M P 6). S W 1 

2 R A F The Central Recruiting Office. 
Jtoyal Air Force, Victory llou'-e, Kiugs- 
way, W.C 2. 

■5. Royal Navy 'J'he Director ot Naval Re- 
cruiting. Admiralty, S W 1 

I'amphletH 

If M Forces- Openings for Uojh In the 
Banks — 


No. 50. Her Majesty’s Forces (U.M.S.O ). 
Is Gd 

No 55. Army (IT M S O.). Is Gd. 

No 50. Royal Air Force (II M.S O.). U 3d. 
No 54. Royal Navy (II. M S.O.). Is Oti. 


Commissioned Service (All Arms). 

B. 

Age ol Entry 17-19. 

Qualifications, Ocnerally A. exceptionally O. 
lor short service cominlasion 

Pay. The basic pay on commissioning la 
£558 p a 

Olvcii elhcient service, promotion is auto- 
matic in (lie early stages in all three Ser- 
Moes, thcrealtei it is by selection The 
l»ay of a I^t ( 'ominander, Majoi, aixl 
Squadron lycader is about £l,(t00 pa 
plu.s considerable allowances, c y . maniage, 
latu -i or flying alloxiaiices 

Aptitudes. All three Services demand the 
liighest standards of personality and iii- 
tegritv. Initiative, leadership, and self- 
reliance are essential qualities 

Method ol Entry. 

1. Ainiy — 

( I ) To Welbeck College (the Army’s 
bth I<'orm I’ublu; ScliooJ), tlieuce 
to Saiullmi’st after giXKl A level 
results in science and mathe- 
niaties 

(il) To Siindlinr.st direct 
2 RA.F - 

(i) To B A 1-' College, Oran well 

(ii) 3\) it A F Technical College. 
Itenlow 

3. Royal Navy and Royal Marine. — 

(1) 'Po Britannia Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth 

( II ) Suitablv qualified candidates hv 
interview for tnilmiig and 12-year 
ConimiHsion m Fleet Air Ann 

(ill) Roval Marine entry to Officerb’ 
School 

4 All three Servues have scholarship 
H(“lK*mes to assist Ijoys to complete their 
bixth-torm studies at school with entry 
to olfieer training ahsuied 

Further Training Tlie Officer framing of the 
Service i-oiieern(*«l . then stiidv for promo- 
tion examinations and a gieat \anetv of 
sjieeialist courses throughout Seivice 
career 

Sjmee does not allow the giving of detailed re- 
quirements and conditions ol service Broadly' 
speaking a candidate for a commission in anv of 
tile Armed Services must be of reasonable acade- 
mic attainment (at Iciost A level of the (1 (kE i; 
must satisfy the Service Selection Board as to his 
suitabilitv. and must be physicidlv fit 

IVrmaneiit (Commissions are available in the 
Army and tlie R A F . foi graduates wishing to 
enter the Servue n’licre is an ever-growing 
demand lor entrants with siientific qualifications 
as tlie SeivKcb grow yaarly more teohmail. 

Short Service commissions for varying periods 
(>f years are .also available m all three arms Thev 
<aic non-pensionable. tint carry a handsome 
gratuity at the eml of tlie contract, and oppor- 
tunities exist for loiivcrtmg these commissions 
into permanent commissions c^irryiiig the normal 
OT>portunities of advancement and pension en- 
titlements 

No interested boy should be put off this career 
becau.se of stones of the need for a private income 
'J'he cast majority of serving officers nowadays 
live Buceessfiillv on their pay Marriage, e(hic<i- 
tion, and disturbance allowances are generous 

ramphhi 

No 08. II 1/ Forret, Cor.imLSsioned ScrLic^ 

111 M S () ). H Gd 
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THE WOMEN’S SERVICES (The Women’s Royal | 
Army Corps. The Women’s Royal Air Force, I 
The Women’s Royal Naval Service). | 

a. 

Age. 

Qualifications. None laid down 

Pay. From £:i i:i<» ed per week on entry, all 
found. 

Aptitudes. LikInK for community life, will- 
incne-w to travel, and ability to Income 
pn,)ttcient in a trade 

Further Study. In all ca.scs. to ac<iuire pro- 
llciency in a trade In Home oases, lor 
promotion examinations 

The Women’s Services are deslirned to relieve 
pressure on the available man-power, and there is. 
therefore, a variety of interesting careers within 
tlie framework of eacli Service The tollowinjr are 
exarnples of the mam trades which can Ik* Rtudicd 
and practised m each arm of the Services — 

W.R.A.C. ("aterint'. fdencal work. Electrical 
work. Motor Transport. Signals. Storekeepinir 

W.R.A.F. Aircraft EnKineering. Radio work. 
Electrical work. Motor Transport. Air Traffic 
Control, Ccneral Engineering. I'olice, Radar 
(Iperating, IMiotography, Medical. Account- 
ing. Supply. ( 'atermg 

W.R.N.S. Tladlo work. Air Mevdianic. Radar. 
'J'elegraphlst, Cinema Opeiator. Clerical, 
Supply, ('aterlng, Medical. 

Pay Is at about three-quarters of the equivalent 
rating for inen, and after 22 years’ service women 
are entitlerl to a pension At regular intervals 
they hai'o the option of ending their Service, and 
can in anv i-ase withdraw on marriage if they 
wish 

Olficcrs are recruited (1) from the ranks, or (2) 
by direct entry Some enter after graduation 

dVrms of service for officers are somewhat fom- 
idicated, and varv from iirancli to liraneh, but in 
essence, an officer either serves for a period ot 20 
years to earn a i)enslon or lias a short-service 
roininifiHlon, which nsuallv carrich a gratintv 

1 IE R 1 (' d he Under Secretary of State, 
War (KIlec (M P d). S W 1 

2 li’ R 1 F The Central Recruiting Office, 
Ifoyal Air Eorce, \ Ictory House, Kmgsway, 
W (’ 2 

.1 ir R \ s’ 'Hie Director, \V R N S . (hiceii 
Aiiiie’.s Mait'-lons S W l. 

No (H, JI M Forcr'i Wonif'a'-* Sfirvtc^-f 
(Jl.M S O ). Is. \)l 


AUCTIONEERING OR ESTATE AGENCY. 

B. 

Age oI Entry. 10- is. 

Qualifications. O 

Pay. £500-£600 (on qualification) 

Aptitudes Ability to make clear judgments 
and master complicated detail 

Method of Entry. 

1. As Junior ('lerlc. 

2 As Articled inipil 

As (Iraduate in Estate Management. 

Further Study. Part-time study for profes- 
sionarquaUficatiou. 

ddiere are two mam tininches of this profession, 
namely the urban and the rural, 'this is re- 
cognise in the exaiibnations of the professional 
Ixidles, and the candidate is able to study in 
acxjordance with his own Inclmations and back- 
ground. Thus the young countryman will prob- 
ably feel more at home studying Agricultural 
Science, and Husbandry and Farm Management. 


rather than Dilapidations and Fixtures and 
Domestic Sanitation 

This glimpse of a Rcction ot the candidate’s 
studies may serve to dispel the Idea that all a 
qualified Auctioneer and Estate Agent has to do 
IS to earn money through exercising a big voice 
and a small hammer 

Indeeil. through a combination of training, 
study, and experience, he has to become an expert 
111 such matters as the money market, valuations. 
inortgage.s. construction and maintenance of 
buildings, and have more tlian a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the l^aw of Property and the 
Law of C’ontract. 

'rhe three ways into the profession are' 

1. By service as a .Junior Clerk combined with 
part-time study 

2 By taking articles, w'hich may coat over £200 
for the prerniiun Tins is a more satisfactory 
way than (1) above, and arrangements can 
often be made to pay tlie premium by in- 
atalmeuts, oj even to hav'c it waived al- 
together. 

3 By entry with a degree, whieli must be eitlier 
the B 8c (Instate Management) of the Uni- 
versity of London or the B A (Estate 
Management) of the Uni versity of Cambridge 
Both these ilcgrees itrovide exemption from 
the professional examinations. 

There are no laid-down salary scales for the 
profession at present, but a qualified successful 
man could expect to earn up to about £1 ,1)00 p a 
as Manager lliere are also some openings ui the 
Civil Service for suitably qualified people. 

AtUresses of I'rofesswnal Bodies. 

The Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute. 29 liincoln’s Inn Fields, VV C 2 

The Incorporated Society of Auctioneers and 
Landed Property Agents, 31 (iucun’s (fate. 
S W 7 

The Jfoyal Institution of Cliartored Surveyor-s. 
12 Ct Ccorgc Street, S W 1, 

Ram phi ft 

Careers lor Men and Women, No 0 (IF M S 0 ). 
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BANKING. 

B. G. 

Ago ol Entry. 10 -is 

Qualifications. O (or ability to pass Entrain 
Exam) or A 

Pay. Juniors commeiKC at about £300 

Aptitudes. Integrity and ability to mix 

Methods of Entry. By application to local or 
Stair Manager of Bank eoncerned 

Further Study. For Diploma Examinations 
ot Institute of Hankers (either Banking 
Diploma or 'I'nistee Diploma). 

Now'adavs there are many opportunities in the 
world of banking for the keen boy or girl who ih 
prepared to study and take a real interest in the 
job. Although the starting salary Is modest, 
some idea ot the prospects may be gained from 
the fact that out of every three young men Joining 
a bank one can expect to become a Manager or 
executive of similar status 'I'he pre-war regula- 
tion wdiereby girls had to resign on marriage h<i.s 
now been largely withdrawn, and a keen, in- 
telligent girl has good prospects of earning more 
than £1.000 p a. Tlie widespread l>ellel that the 
promotion — if it comes at all — comes only late in 
a career Is without foundation today, and in most 
banks those who are going to go ahead are noted 
for promotion within the first 10-12 years. 

Banks are well known as good employers. Ji)n- 
couragement (often financial) is given to con- 
tinuing study, pensions arc usually two-thirds of 
the eventual salarv. and often non-contributory 
Assistancie with house purchase is normally 
obtainable at rates which are far better than the 
man in the street can obtain from other sources 
Girls who do leave on inarrUge can expect a 
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"dowry" if they have completed a reason ible 
t ci m of service 

Addresses of Professional Bodies. 

The Institute of Bankers. 10 Lombard Street 
B C 3 

Institute of Bankers in Scotland. 6^ (Jeorue 
Street. KdinburKh 

I'auivhlels 

Choice of Careers Series, No (t7 (If M.S () ). Is 


beauty culture. 

G. 

Age. Possible at 16 + , but reput.able firms 
usually wait till 24. 

Qualifications. — 

Pay. £7-£8 after 2 years (There are no 

fixed rates ) 

Aptitudes. Ability to get on with women, 
tact, self-confldence. and koo<1 in inner of 
blieaking 

Method ol Entry. Acceptance bv pm.ife 
training organisation 

Further Study. 3-12 months' trainini: 

The usual way of acquirinit trainirnr is to atteml 
a privately run school. fce.s for wUnh \arv. but 
wliK h for a year's course are in the nenrhbourhood 
ol £120 p a. Local Authorities rarelv liive Krauts 
tor training. The courses, which are theoretiml 
as well as practical, lead to a diplom i Kssued by the 
Scliool. and this is useful in obtamiiiK a post For 
those w'ho wish to run their own salons, there are 
often side courses in such things as Salesmanship, 
Display, and AlanaKcment Many firms cxpei t 
candidates to have done a preliminary course m 
Ilairdressimr (see Fi22 (2)) first 

It must be emphasised that this is a tiring and 
often frustrating job, and the siucessful girls aie 
the (jiies who can stand for long hours without 
showing stniin, and who (an keep cvcn-tempcri‘d 
even when there is a long run of lll-mannercd or 
inconsiderate clients 

Addresses 

The Loudon (.‘ollege fur the Fashion Jiidusliies, 

Oxford Street. W I 

Tlie lielia (kilims School of Beauty ('ulfure, 

40 Sloanc Street. KnlKhtsl3ridKe, S VV I 

Tlie Academy of Beauty Culture Ltd . 72 Park 

Mansions, Kmghtsbridge. S NV I, 

The Marv Wood Training Schoffi of Heauti 

Cultuie and Salesmanship, 12 BeaiRhamj) 

Place, S W 5. 

The Mary Keid School of Beaut > Culture. 

H (iueen Street. Fdinburgli 
Biuii/i/det 

Choice ol (.'arcers Sene-., No. 101 <ll M S O ) 2 


BGTA^} Science. 


CATFJlING. HOTEL MANAGEMENT, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE. 

B. G. 

Age. for craft training or apprentice- 

ships 10 or IH lor management training 

Qualifications. Preterably C A for man- 
agement c(3urse.s and teaehuig 

Pay. £400 + . 

Aptitudes. Interest In making other people 
happy and comfortable, practical clh- 
ciency, interest in toixl and drink extend- 
ing beyond greediness, organising ability 

Method of Entry. As student In Technical 
('ollege which runs a Hotel and (,'ateriiig 
Course. (Addresses of these from Hotel 
and (.'aterlng Institute, or fnjiii (kireers 


Pamphlet No, 15 ) Or a post obtained 
throuKh the Youth Employment Service 
Further Training. One to four years’ part- or 
full-time study in a Technical College lead- 
ing to Diploma or Certificate 

Individnil (\»llegcs (e ff , Battersea College of 
Technology and Westminster Technical College) 
give their own awanD on satisfactory completion 
of their own courses, to an increasing extent Local 
Authority Technical ('ollegcs are running courses 
in Hotel Murk, including cookery, and students 
are prepared for the City ami (^lUilds Institute 
('eitiflcates (’oiirses vari in length, and include 
practical experience in a hotel or restaurant, 
sometimes up to one \ear will lie si>ent abroad 
Jobs in hotels, either as chefs or as assistant 
managers, are readily available to those who are 
well analitled. the pay is good ,ind the prospects 
encour.iging. but hotel work ot all kinds is m- 
evitabb we.tring, both pli\ sie.illv and mentallv. 
.‘ind good hcaltli and iwen temper arc mijjortant 
pie-re(iuHde“ 

(Jirls often take the exaiuinatioiH of ttie 
IiistitutioiuJ Management Xssociation which lead 
to posts in resulential ( lubs, hostels, schools, ami 
(antoens There is a great demand for staff in 
these pi)sts as well as foi domestic seienc‘e and 
housecraft teacheis Demonstrating is nut so 
easy to find 

liltlresses 

Hotel and Catering Institute, 21 Portman 
Square, W 1 

Institutional Maiiigimient Assoolation. 524 
(Jra\ s Inn IM . W (_’ 1 

Pamphlet. 

('hoiee of Caret'rs Senes, Nos 15, 15 ami 53 
(11 M S O ) 


CHEMISTRY, .skv* Science. 


CHILD CARE .S'^e Social Work 


CHIROPODY. 

B. G. 

Age 1 7 -I- 
Cualificatioiis. () 

Pay When (iiiallflcd £525 to £h 70. more m 
pin ate pra( tiee 

Aptitudes. Interest m people, go(3(l eyesight. 
re.i8suring personal itv 

Method off Entry. Acceptance bv School 
recognised hv Board of Ilegistr.itlon of 
Medical Aiixilianc^s 

I’urther Study. 3 vears’ full-time course lead- 
ing to Final Professional I'LxamiimtJon. 

('hiropody — care of the feet — is becoming in- 
creasmglv Important nowadays T'hls is borne 
out by the growing miralier ot posts available in 
public service (hospitals and clinics) and largo 
firma Probably the majority of qualified people 
still prefer, however, to go into private practice. 
Wlien a practice is well established it can provule 
a very leasonable living, but there is always the 
difficult period when the new practitioner is 
getting himself known, and the beginner must lie 
prepared for lean times at first 

Private practice Is attractive partly because one 
can equip oneself for the job for little more than 
£ 100 . 

Address 

The Society of Chiropodists. 8 Wimpole Street, 
W 1. 

Pamphlet 

Choice of Careers Senes. No. 61 (H M.S.O.), 6 lL 
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THE CHURCHES. 

B. Q. 

The MinlHtry or priesthood can hardly be con- 
sidered a career in the same sense as most of the 
Jolw In this section Financial reward Is Jlmited. 
and those who wish to enter the Church must 
be preiiared ff)r a lifetime of service to others and 
convinced of their own vocation This applies 
to all the Churches, and the first thiiiK to do is to 
consult the minister of the church the candidate at- 
tends 'Che followinK is the procedure where four of 
the main churches are concerned (hrls cannot 
enter the priesthocxl of the (’hurch of Pinirland or 
Itonmii (''atholic (’hurch, but they can become 
ordained mmisteis of various other churches. 


(a) Church ol England. 

Age. Normally 23. 

Qualifications. IJp to 2.'> years old. normally 
a Dein’ee After 25 — A may suffice 

Method o! Entry. Application throiiKh 
Bishop to t^entral Advisory Council of 
'rralning for the Ministry. 

Further Study. Normally a full-time Unl- 
\ersity Dejrree followed by 2 years at a 
Theolojrical ColIcKc Modified arrautte- 
iiients are made for the training of those 
who wish to enter the Ministry later in life. 

Addrem. The Secretary. Central Advisory 
(’ouncil for the Ministry, 0 Tufton St, 
Westminster. S W.l. 


(5) Roman Catholic Church. 

Age. (’andidates for ordination must notify 
their Intention trom age of 13 + 

Quallflcetions. Usually O or A before accept- 
ance into Seminary 

Method ol Entry. Via Parish Priest 

Fuither Study, fi years or longer in a 
seminary at home or abroad 


(c) Tlie Methodist Church. 

Age. Preferably before 30. 

Qualifications. Passing the Local Preachei’s 
written examinations 

Method of Entry. Via the Superintendent 
Minister of the circuit in which the can<b- 
date is a cliujch member 

Further Study. 3 or 4 vears at one of six 
Jlcsldential Colleges nttlliated to a Univer- 
sity (’oiirse. probably incliullng a degree 

Address 'I’lie Secretary. Mlntstenal Training 
Committee. 1 Central Jimldmgs. West- 
imuster, S W 1. 


(d) The Baptist Church. 

Age. Under 40. 

Qualifications. Usually O 

Method of Entry. Via tlie Aiwociation to 
which candulate's Church belongs 

Further Study. 

1. 3 to 6 years at a Baptist College includ- 
ing perhaps a degree course at Univer- 
sity to wlilcli College Is affiliated 
2 Examinations prescribed by Baptist 
Union. 

Address, The Baptist Union of Great Bntam 
and Ireland, The Baptist (fiuirch House. 
4 Southampton How. W.C.l. 

Offter Addresses 

Tlie Careers Secretary. Conference of Missnmary 
Societies in Great Britain & Ireland. 2 Fiaton 
(fate, S.W 1 

The British Coimcil of Churches, 2 Eaton (fate. 
S W 1 

The Education Officer, London Board of Jewish 
KeJigious Education. Upper Woburn Place. 
W.C 1. 
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The General Secretary. Presbyterian Church 
House, 80 Tavistock Place. W.C 1. 

Salvation Army, 73 Queen Victoria St . E C 4 


THE CIVIL SERVICJE. 

B. G. 

There are three main classes of the Civil Service, 
which are dealt with separately l^elow The 
openings m the Foreign and in the Scientific (Avil 
Service are hated at the end of this section. 

(a) The Clerical Class. 

Age. 10-20 

Qualifications. At least O or appropriate 
Civil Service cxaimnatlou. 

Pay. £28G-£790 p a 

Aptitudes, yarious. according to department 
involved, but in all cases a liking for general 
oltlce duties. 

Method of Entry. 

1. By Clerical (flass Examination 
2 By interview If holding O. 

'I’he Clerical Claas makes up the largest group of 
Civil Servants, and the work varies according to 
the department concerned Thus the Clerical 
Officer may have to compile statistics. prei)are 
documents, check accounts, or to Interview mem- 
bers of the miblic and deal with correspondence 
Newcomers to departments are systematically 
trained in the work they will bo doing. 

Opportunities exist within the Service for pro- 
motion to the Executive ('’lass, either by infernal 
examination or. in tlie case of Civil Servants over 
the age of 28, on merit Pensions are non-coiitri- 
butorv (except in so far as depeinlants arc con- 
cerned) There Is usually a five-day week and 
holidays are generous duniors are often assisted 
with lunch vouchers, and even lodging allowanccH 
Wcllare and security of tenure are excellent 

(5) The Executive Class. 

Age. 171-24. 

Qualifications. A nr appropriate Civil Scrv lee 
Examin.ition 

Pay £470 at age of 18 to £1.201) (basii 
grade) 

Aptitudes. Sound Judgment, initiative, sense 
of responsibility. 

Method of Entry. 

1 By Executive (daas Examination 

2 By interview if holding A or Degree 

The w'ork of the Executive Officer might he 
summed up as the detailed carrying out of pohev 
tliat has been decided, and thus can carrv a (on- 
Hidcrable amount of responsiliilitv. As with tlie 
Clerical Class, training la given to new entrants to 
fit them for their duties, and some officers .ire 
chosen tor specialist training m sucli Helds as 
account.incy or statistics Those who show great 
ability have opportunities of r>romotion to the 
Administrative Class, and many more reach the 
grades of Higher Executive Officer, Senior Execu- 
tive Olficer. and Chief Executive Officer, wuth 
correspondingly bigger .salaries 

(c) The Administrative Class. 

Age. 20i-24. 

Qualifications. Normally a good degree, 
and/or appropriate Qvil Service examina- 
tion. 

Pay. £768 to £1,271 (basic grade) 

Aptitudes. (Creative approach, judgment of 
highest order, capacitv for Involved and 
protracted original work. 

Method of Entry. 

1. Administrative Class Examination and 
interviews. 

2. l3t and 2nd Class Honours Degree 
followed by tests and interviews. 
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'I'he Senior Civil Servants m this Class are Hie 
lit'ople responsible for formulation of national 
i>olicy in accordance with the wishes of the Atims- 
tors. lliese posts are aiuoni? the hardest to 
obtain, and any bov or (?irl Kouiff to University 
with the intention of becomiuK an Administrative 
I lass Civil Servant should nob be disappointed if 
Hip Koal is not reached. 

'riie work involves Kivin« expert advice to 
Ministers of the (^own, plamunf? new proposals, 
^uvinit llesh and blood to the wishes of Parliament. 
Aiul the orKanislnu of departmental work Por 
the very best are the revv.irds of a Peinianeiit 
IJiiiler-Secretarysliip. and the attendant heavy 
M spoiisibilities 

The toreiroint: is an indication of the structure 
!ind possibilities of the three mam classes ot the 
(ivil Service. 'I'here are in addition nianv 
iiicillarv and specialist departments which offer 
att I active careers, such iis the followini? — 

1 (Parallel to (Merical TJrancli) Assistant 
Prev'entive Ofheers. Cartoirraphical Drainrhts- 
men. Assistants in Scientific Civil Servae. 
ForeiKii Service (Crade fi. Branch li) 

2 (Parallel to Exe< utiv'c Brancli) OlHcers 
of Customs and Evcise. Assistant Experi- 
mental DfTlcers m the Scientitlc Civil Service. 
Foicifiii Service (Crade '>. Braiu h Itl 

3 (Parallel to Admiiustrativi*) Statisticians. 
Patent Examiners, Inspectors of Taxes 
Inspectors ot K.ictorics. Scientitlc Olllcers, 
cncMnc'erinjr posts. l'’oreiffn Service (Senior 
Branch) 

The Secretary. Civil Service Commiasion. 6 Burl- 
imrtou Cardens. W 1 

I’ninrhirts 

Choice of (’areers Senes 

No 31. Civil Service JiniioT Posts (U M S O ) 
No 32, The Civil Servue, General, Scientijic 
and Technical Posts (H !\! S O ) 


DANCING 

B. G. 

Aro. 0 - 1.3 (for entry to a Ballet School) 
Otherwise not after aue of 17. 

Qualifications. — 

Pay. 

1 Corps dP Ballet, tin ll-i ppr week 

2 R( vuc Chorus work, til l.l* i>cr week 
(These are Loiidou rates 'I’elcvision 
work, solo work, etc , may earn consid- 
erably more) 

Aptitudes. Natural alnlity essential, de- 
termination. extremely good tiealth. i»hyai- 
<al perfection. 

Method ol Entry. Accejitance br a School of 
dancing Boyal School of Ballet otfera 
SeiiolarHliips for boys 

Further Training. 

1. JJallet Schools' UanciiiB instruction 
combined witli Keneral education 
2 Other Schools of Dancing 3-3 years 
leading to examinations of Boyal Aca- 
demy of Daneing and Imperial Society 
of Teachers of Dancing 
3. 3-year training tourse (for intending 
teachers), e.o . at Royal Academy of 
Dancing. 

'nicrc are two mam divisions of dancing as a 
Proteasion — theatrical and teaching On the 
theatrical side many young people (girls especially) 
fire attracted nowadays to ballet, and it must be 
f'nipha.sised that only those in the very highest 
flight can hope to win a position In a corps de 
'pallet It Is worth noting that the Royal Ballet 
'^thool Itself provides 85 per cent of the ballet 
< onipanies of the Royal Opera House and Sadler's 
''Veils There is a shortage of good male dancers. 

prospects for bovs are better than for girls. 

Apart from ballet, revue work and television 


(increasingly) provide employ ment for those who 
are set on making dancing a career. Miiumurn 
pav IS fixed bv Actors’ Equity. It is quite com- 
mon for ilancers to take up teaching when they 
retire from the stage. The teaching may be in 
private establishments, where the remuneration is 
bv arrangement, or in State schools, where siilary 
is in atcordance with the terms of the Burnham 
(’oiiimittee Report Dthers prefer to go for teach- 
ing from tlie outset, and the Royal Academy of 
Dancing runs 3-veiir training courses 

While there are various scholarships available 
from the ditferent schools, the fees are often quite 
stiff (for example, the itoyal Ballet School fees are 
iD33 pa for dav pupils and £350 for boarders) 
Help inav often be obtained, however, from the 
local ICducatioii Authorities, subject to means of 
parents 

J<t(/res’scs' 

The Boval Ballot School, 43 Colet Gardens. 
W 11 

'Hie Boval Academy of Dancin'g, 15 Holland 
Fark Gardens. W M 

Pool 

'J'hc llakifia of a Dancer, by Arnold lla‘'kel 
(i’lil) A G Black). Ss. (hi. 

Pamphlet 

Choice of Careers Senes, No 09 (H.M SO). l5. 


DENTISTRY. 

B. G. 

Age. 17 

Qualifications. A 

Pay. 

1 In Fubhe Service, C1240 to £1050 (basic 
grade) 

2 In jinvate pr.ieficc — dependent on size 
of practice, Imt usually eommenees at 
11240-1 

Aptitudes ('.ilnuicsR of maiinor, ability to 

instil confiiiencc, manual dexterity 

Method of Entry. By application to approved 

Dental School 

Further Study 

1 A Degree course 

2 Diploma Course at dental school. 

There Is n great need nowadays for trained 
dentists of both sexes, both in private practice and 
public service 'Hie course of training is long (41 
years for those holding (luallfications on entry as 
above in chemistry, physics, and biology, which 
enables them to gain exemption from Part I of 
the (raining course). It is also expensive for 
thosi- who (annot get substantial assistance from 
Local Education Authorities or other sources 
(C400-£.50() In addition to books and living ex- 
penses) But tor tliose who are willing to make 
the initial sacrifices it offers an Interesting and 
valuable career winch, tor once, is well rewarded, 
but the work is very demanding 

Gill, w'ord of warning There Is considerable 
competition for entry, and only very good candi- 
dates are ac( epted 

'Fhere are Dental Schools in, or attached to, the 
tollowing Universities: St Andrews, Queen's 
(Belfast). Birmingham. Bristol. Durham. Leeds. 
M.imhester. and Sheffield Teaching hospitals 
and schools are The Edinburgh Dental Hospital 
and Scliool, The School of Dental Surgery (Liver- 
pool). Guv’s Hospital Dental School, 'The Glasgow 
Dental Hospital and School, King’s College Hos- 
pital Medical School, The London Hospital Dental 
School. 'Fhe 'Furner Dental Sciiool and l^ental 
Hospital (Manchester), The Royal Dental Hospital 
(liondon). and University College Hospital Medical 
School 

Address 

'The General Dental Council. 37 VV'impole Street. 

W 1 

British Dental Association. 13 Hill St., W.l 
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Pamphlets 

Dentistry — A career and a future. Available 
from General Dental Council 
Choice of Careers Series. No. 96 (H.M.S O ). Qd. 


DENTAL NURSE. 


Age. 15-17. 

Qualifications. None laid down 
Pay. £220-£595 

Aptitudes. Neatness and pleasant, reassuring 

personality. 

Method of Entry. 

1. Ily application to Dental UospitU for 
course 

2 Bv application to a dentist m private 
practice. 

Farther Training. 

1 Fnll-tiine course (6 months -2 years, 
deperuling on Hospital) 

2. By dentist in private practice during 
course ot work 

'fhe Dental Nurse (or DenUl Surgery Assistant, 
to give her her correct title) has to be a girl who 
can adapt herself to a vanetv ot jobs connected 
witli dentistry. She may be cipecteil to look 
after the clerical and reception work of a practice, 
reassure patients before treatment (and comfort 
them afterwards), process X-ray photographs, and 
prepare materials for use by the dentist In a 
hospital with a Dental Department her work will 
naturally tend to lie more siiecializcd 

Full-time training can be had at the following 
institutions — 

Guy’s Hospital Dental School. S E 1 
Eastman Dental Hospital, (irav’s Inn Road. 

WC 1 

London Hospital. Whitechapel. E I 

in the provinces at the Dental Hospitals ol 

Bristol. Birmingham. Dundee. IManchestcr, 

8hettleld. 

’I’he details ot these courses vary considerably 
from liospital to hospital, but in all cases, howcvci. 
the students work tor the Examination for Dental 
Nurse^s and Assistants, which is held annually in 
London 

The pay is not startlingly good, but lor the girl 
who enjoys giving service to others and meeting 
different types of people Dental Nursing offer i a 
satisfying and interesting career 

A (idt ess 

The British Dental Nurses and Assistants 
!S(X'iety. 2 Summer Street, f^eyland. lames 

Pamphlet 

Dental Surijoy Assistants. Available from the 
British Dental Nurses and Assistants Socletv 


DENTAL TECHNICIAN. 

B. Q. 

Age. 15-21 

Qualifications. 

Pay. £546 pa. upwards 

Aptitudes. Ability with hands and liking for 
delicate manual \^ork. 

Method of Entry. Acceptance by dentist, 
hospital, or linn, as apprentice 

Further Training. 5-year apprenticeship 
including 1 day part-time-release study per 
week. 


The Dental Technician is the cniftsman lor 
woman) who makers the various appliances used 
iiowailays. such as dentures, bridges, and plates 
Apprenticeships are available with private den- 
tLste. hospitals and firms manufacturing the 
various appliances and. together with the practical 
experience they gam. apprentices have to prepare 
themselves for the fntemiediate and Final exanii- 
imtions of the (^ity and (Jmlds ot London Institute, 
which are both practical and theoretical in their 
scope. 

There is a constant demand for the services of 
Dental Technicians, and no skilled person need 
fear unemployment, but there may be difficulty m 
getting taken on as an apprentice. 

Addresses 

Associated Dental Techmciaas Section of the 
Society of (ioldsmitba. Jewellers, and Kindred 
'I’rades. 329-231 Gray’s inn Hoad, W C I 

Union of Shop. Distributive A Allied Workers. 
18H WiIm!>low Load, Fallowllcld, Maii- 
chester. 14. 


DIETETICS. 
B. Q. 


Age. 20-21 

Qualifications. Due of the following- — 

1. Degree In Household Science, Nutrition, 
Domestic Science, or Pure Science, plus 
at least H months' traiumg in oookeiy 

2 State Registration in Nursing, plus at 
least 3 months' training in cookery 

3 'reacher's Diploma m Domestic Science, 
with perhaps additional quail llcatioiis m 
I>liyai()logv anil chemistry 

4 Ifistitutioiial iManageincnt ('ertiflcatc 
plus approved educational etain 

5 Associate Membership of Hotel and 
(’ateriiig Institute resulting from exaim- 
nation, plus approved 2-year course in 
eaten ng 

Pay. About £580-£9.55 p a (in some c.uses to 
over £1.000) 

Aptitudes. Interest m people, organising 
ability, ability to think clearly 

Method of Entry. Acceptance bv one ol the 
bodies rumimg courses leading to one of the 
recognised Diplomas in Dietetics (sec 
lieiow) 


Further Training Lbuallv 12-1 H months 
full-time theoretical and practical study 

The dietician is concerned with the study of 
nutrition — the composition of food and how the 
body ases it A lot of the work Is in Iiospitaln, 
wdiere the dietician is of groat value in the treat- 
ment of Illness, and training therefore includes a 
period in a hospital kitchen (hence the need to be 
able to cook). In the course of the job the dieti- 
cian meets all sorts and conditions of people, from 
doctors and food specialists to refractory patients, 
and so must be jirepared to exercise tact and dis- 
cretion and to mix easily 

The following iiospitals are rccognu-ied for the 
training of Dleticans — 


Belfast’ 
Birmingham 
Cambridge. 
Dublin- 
Edinburgh ■ 
Glasgow : 
Leeds . 
London : 


Royal Victoria Hospital 
Queen I'Jlzabeth Hoapit il 
Addenbrooke’s Hospital 
St Vincent’s Hospital 
The Royal Infirmary. 

The Western Infirmary. 
The General Infirmary. 

The Tjondon Hospital. 

The Middlesex Hospital. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
University College Hospital 


Address. 

The Britisli Dietetic Association. 251 Brompton 
Road. S.W.U. 
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domestic science. See CatcrloK and Hotel 
Management. 


dramatic art. 

B. G. 

Age. Normally 17-18 (IS for a tcachitv,? 
course). 

Qualifications. Preferably O or A. 

Pay. 

1. £10-£r2 per week iniminum (m Loudon) 

2. As teacher — In accordance with Bum- 
ham scales. 

Aptitudes. Acting ability, determination, 
good health. 

Method of Entry. Usually acceptance by a 
school of dram i. 

Further Training. 2-:’. years’ full-time course 
at a school of drama 

The first thing to sav about acting as a career is 
that It IS a very liLsecurc profession, offering great 
rewards to the few. but very often frustration and 
disappointment to the majority — especially to 
girls. At any one time up to half the qualified 
a( tors and actressey are unable to get work m the 
( heatre 

For those who are nevertheless detei mined to 
make a career of the stage, by far the best wav of 
getting training is to obtain a place at one of the 
schools of drama, the addresses of some of these 
are given below 

On completion of the course, the next step is to 
obtain a situation with a Uepertorv Uomi>any. it 
iiossible, and so enlarge the field of experience 
S(;mc lucky ones, of course, get recognition and 
"stardom” while training or even before, but 
this IS very much the exception to the rule. 

Some of the schools of drama mentioned above 
run courses for teachei's of dramatic art These 
I nurses are recognised as a teacher's qualiflo^tion 
liv tlic Ministry of Education, and on this side the 
prospects are much brighter, as theio is a growing 
dijuand in educational cstablishmentfi of all 
descriptions for dramatic work m and out of the 
classroom 

The British Actors’ Eiiiply A->!,ociation, s 
Har'c'V Street. VV 1 

The Royal Academy of Diamitic Art. 02-1 
(.lower Street, W C 1 

Itje f'entral School of Speech and Drama Tin 
Embassy Theatre, Swiss ('ottage N W .» 

'I’he amldliall School ol Music and Drama. John 
(^arpenter Street. Victoria Embankment. 
E.C 4. 

j'he Rose Bruford ’rraimng fkillege of Sjiecch 
and Drama. Lamorbey Park. Sidcup Kent 

Pntnphlet 

Choice of Careers Senes, No. 98 (H M s O ). H 


draughtsman. 

B a. 

Age 154-18. 

Qualifications. Preferably O or first year of 
O N.C. 

Pay. About £9 (at age 21)— £11-|- (at age 
25). 

Aptitudes. Capacity for attention to detail, 
sound maths., ability to think for himself 

Method of Entry. Apprenticeship 


EDUCATION AND CAREERS 

Fui'iher Training. 5-vear apprentlctship 
including day release study at a technical 
college leading to technical or prolessional 
examinations. 

It i« a common mlslake to think that all a 
draughtsman neerls to have m the way ot natural 
talent is the ability to draw well. Ilia job Is the 
preparation of scale drawings from which tlio 
viiTioua parts of. loi Instance, a inachino are inaile 
He therefore needs to know enough engineering to 
he sure that the parts he is drawing will do their 
job and enough mathematics to calculate atrejses 
liy formula M<3st linns Insist that their appren- 
tices sliould have a thorough grounding m general 
engineering practice m various departinenia before 
the real drawing-office training begins. The 
apprenticeship, including part-time theoretical 
.indy, usually leads to examinations such iis the 
Ordin.ary and Higlicr National Certificate and 
those of the Institution of ICngineenng Designers, 
Ihe In-Titution of Mechanical Engineera, the 
Institution of Electrical Ilngmeers among others 

The w'ork of a draughtsman is very satislying 
for those who are interested in drawing and 
engineering, and it has very often proved a 
valuable stepfuiig-stone to senior technical 
appomtineiits m industry 

iddress. 

The Institution of Engineering Diiaigncrs. 18 

Portland Place. W 1 

Vamvhlels 

(Jlioice ol (’.ircers Scric-s JT M.S (),), No, 10, D . 

No 60. \3 '^d . No 87, D Od 


DRESS DESIGNING. 

Usually O. 

Age. Usually 15J-18 

Qualifications None laid down 

Pay. No scale* sal.uv hv arrangement 

Aptitudes. Practical needlework, persever- 
ance, knowledge of and intcri'st m French 
and Art 

Method of Entry 

1 Tjcammg while working m factory or 
W(»rkiooin 

2 Acceptance by Technica. College or 
School of Art for full-time course 

Further Training. 

1 Training m factory or work-room 
Hiipplemcnted by part-time technical or 
art college study (about 4 years). 

2. Full-time course in technical or art 
college (2-4 years) 

Dre.sa Designing is not a well-defined career in 
the sense tliat so many in this sci tmn are Ob- 
viously all dre.sses have to be designed before tliev'^ 
are made, but the majority are designed abroad 
ami adaid.ed for use m this country There are 3 
I iirly distinct classes of work — 

1 " Haute Cmitnre th^- designing of models 

for the famous fashion houses This la a 
" glamorous ” job ami (Uilv very few really 
outstamling people achieve posts of this 
nature Even for these, there is a great 
element of chance in the process of becoming 
rccogniHoil. 

2, "Wholesale Couture ’’ — the designing of 
models for restricted retail trade, iisuallv 
based on the curnmt fiushion trends 

3. " Wholesale Manufacture ’’ — the designing of 
cheaiHir dresses for production In large 
quantities. 

There is no guarantee of employment for those 
who have successfully completed their training, 
and a great deal of luck Is needed (lyeing, lor 
example, in the right place at the right time). 

Mention must be made of an alternative method 
of training at the Faculty of Dress Design of the 
Koval College of .Vrt. Candidates for tlic 3-year 
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full-time course have to be between the aRcs of 17 
and 25, aurl have to pass an entrance examination 
In five Parts Part 1 is the submission of ** tasti- 
monies of study ” (i e , examples of candidate’s 
orufinal work), and Part 11 Is a more ireneral 
examination testmj? the candidate’s interests, 
command of Emrlish, and critical approach to 
contemporary trends In taahlon. There Is also a 
liractlcnl test 

For those who are accepted, the 3-vear course 
Includes Life Drawintr, History of (^ostumc, 
Desi}?nin(?. Dressmaklnif. 'I'ailorinK, Millinery. 
Accessories, Pattern CnttinK, Children’s (‘lothnn?. 
Lingerie, Shoe Desitni, and Jersey Wear Success- 
ful graduates are entitled t(j style themselves 
Designer of the Royal (College of Art (Des R (' A ) 
There is also a course of training at the R^rrett 
Street Technical College. Oxford Street, which is 
very suitable for those interested in wholesale 
deHigning 

Tlie Faculty of Fashion De_slgn. The Roval 
College of Art. 20 Ennismore Cardens. S W 7 
The London College for the Fashion Industiies, 
Oxford Street. W I 

PamvMcts. 

Choice of Careers Series (11 M S O ). No. 0. 
Is. 3c/ . No. 10. Qd. 


ENQINEERINO. 

B. O. 

Space does not allow full treatment of this 
extremely complex career In all its aspects 'riic 
following should therefore he regarded as the 
barest outline of the in iin branches of the profes- 
sion and, before any decision la reached, advice .and 
full details .should bo obtained from the Youth 
Flmployinent Ofheer and T>rofessional bodies con- 
cerned These are ernmples only of engineering 
careers available and, it is hoped, will si'rve to 
Indicate the general pattern See CTiart (E5) 

Age 10 (as an apprentice) and upwards, 
dependent on method of entry 

Qualifications. Dependent on method of 
tiaining and branch concerned. ONC 
and (If possible) followed by II N C . for 
11 N 1). or Dip. Tech, either A level or good 
ONC. 

Pay. From 541 per week (starting appren- 
tice aged 16) — about t6()0-£rt0() p .i on 
completion of apprenticeship Therealter 
depending on braiicli of profession, but in 
region of £1,000 pa at age 30 Fiirtlnr 
prosyiects depending on quality of indivi- 
dual up to £2,120 or more 

Aptitudes. vMl branches demand character 
and intellectual abilitv from tho.se who are 
going to do well All would-bo engineers 
must possess qualities of patience and 
as.slduity, and be interested as well m the 
special requirements of their particular 
field They should have practical interest 
ami ability. 

Method ol Entry. Usually — 1 Apprentice- 
ship. 2. Handwich Course. 3 As a graduate 

Further Training. 

1. Apprcnhceship. Usually 5 years supple- 
mented by part-time .study at technical 
college, leading to examination of pro- 
tcssional body concerned 
2 Samiwich Course Usually 4- year course 
leading to (for example) Diploma in 
Technology. The course is usually 
alternate six-monthly periods of full- 
time study at a technical college (or 
OAT) and full-timo engineering practice 
with a firfii 

3. As a Graduate A further period of 
'■ graduate apprenticeship ” (about 2 
years) is usually required. One of these 
years mav sometimes be served before 
beginning the graduate course. 


8 

1. Aeronautical Engineering. 

This covers a very wide field and includes design 
and construction of engines, airframes, guided 
weapons, and secondary equipment. 

(a) Tra^le Apprenticeship (3 years) leads to jolw 
of Fitter. Machinist, Tool-maker, Sheet- 
metal Worker, Electrician, Pattem-m.aker 
There are good opportunities tor further 
promotion. 

(b) En/nneeniifj Apprenticeship (for those hold- 
ing O or A or equivalent) leading to posts in 
Design. Stressing Aerodynamics, T.abor.i- 
torv, or Maintenance Promotion pro.spects 
to executive level are excellent 

(c) Shutent Apprenticeship (for graduates and 
others) leading to senior technological 
positions 

Address 

The Royal Aeronautical Society. 4 Hamilton 
Place. W 1. 

2. Automobile Engineering. 

A specialised branch of mechanical engineering, 
eub-divided into t^iassis Eug/iieenng and Body 
Engineering 

(a) P/arle Apprenticeship (4-5 years) leads to 
skilled craftsman status m one of *he follow'- 
ing trades Body Engineering, Body Jig- 
xnaking. Carpentry, Electrical Maintenance, 
Fitting and 'riinung. Foundry Work, 
Machine Tool Fitting, Laboratory Work. 
ratlern-inakJng, Press-tool Making, Sheet- 
metal VVork, Tool-making, Welding 

(b) Emnneernio Apprenticeship (for those 
holding () or A or equivalent) These 
apprenticeships lead to posts lu the tollowing 
departments (1) Development, Experi- 
incnt.al, or Research, (2) Drawing DlTlce. 
(3) Production. (1) Costing. (3) feservice 
(Technical). (0) Sales 

Address 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
(Automobile Division), 1 Bird Cage Walk. 
S.W.l. 

3. Chemical Engineering. 

The chemical engineer’s main job is the design, 
construction, and operation of equipment in con- 
nection with maiuilactunng processes where there 
are chemical (and sometimes physical) changes 

(a) Student Apprenticeship with a suitable finn, 
combined with part-time study lor O N C. 
.and n N C i.s a common metliod of ontrv for 
those who <lo not take a degree Regional 
H.vs Boards offer interesting openings in 
Chemical iCnglneerlng 

Alternatively 

(b) Sandwich Course at a Technical College or 
CA'L', leading to Diploma in Cheinic.il 
Engineering 

The two other mam methods are — 

(e) Degree Course m Chemistry, followed by 
post-graduate course in Chemical Engineer- 
ing 

(d) Degree Course m Chemical Engineering, 

Universities offering (’henucal Engineering 
Degrees are Birmingham. Cainbrulge. Durh.iin, 
Clasgow', Leeds, London, Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Wales 

Technical Colleges or CATS offering Diploma 
Courses in (.’liernical Engineenng are at Birming- 
ham. Clamnrgan, Glasgow. London, Jjougli- 
borough, Manchester. Neath, and Salford, 

Address 

The Institution of Chemical Engineers, 16 
Belgrave Square. S.W 1 

4. Civil Engineering. 

The term covers the design, construction, and 
maintenance of railways, roads, waterways, 
bridges, dams, tunnels, airports, etc Municipal 
Engineering Is the field of Civil Engineenng con- 
cerned with municipal services, such as public 
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liealtn. town planning, water siipplv, drainase. and 
hiirvcyins work. 

(a) Aiwrcnhceship is open to Uiosc with O (or 
who can pass the (Joniinon Prenininarv 
ExajiiinatJim of the Kn'nneerint; Joint 
Board), \i years’ iiractical and theoretical 
work, Hupplomeiited hv' part-time tethiiical 
work to II. N C or a doKree in emriiieerint:. 

2 \ ears’ liirtlier practical expeiieiicc is 
needed belore qualifyinij for Associate 
Membership of the Institution of rivii 
ICnifi peers 

(b) Covr^elDniloni'i in Cu'il KnnivFfr}n'i 
Cojirst’ 'fheso are available through Stu- 
dent Apprenticeships (sonietinies Sand- 
wich Courses) (see E7) or through full- 
time study at a 'fechme^l CoIIckc or CAT 
or University. Entrance nualitlcation A 
level Tlie courses are followed bv J vears’ 
w'ork (usually as a graduate assistant to an 
aiiriroved linn of civil ciiKineers) beloie lull 
status IS i4ained. 

■liUresscs 

1 The Institution of Hvil Engineers, C^rcat 

Ceorge Street, S W 1 

2 Institution ot Municipal Engineers. St 

ICccleston Square. S W 1 

;5 Institution of Structural Engineers. 1 1 Upper 

Be 'grave Street. S W 1 


5 Electrical Engineering 

riilH IS a *’ blanket ” term covering a verv wide 
range of occnpationa, ranging from fundamenUil 
research and de.sign to routine mamtenaiiee of 
installatioiLS. 

(a) ('raft ApprrnlicFR usually enter a works on 
lo.ivmg school 'L'hose who sliow ability are 
encouraged to oontinue part-time studies 
leading to the (htv and (Imlds of Eondoii 
Institute Eleetncuu’s Certificate 
(h) EUrtriidl 7VcA'ni'nans follow a course of 
prvctual training Mijipleinented In part- 
time study at a Technical ( 'ollegc, or in some 
eascis th('v follow a course biuscd on the 
“ block' -release ” system (? e . 4 weeks’ full- 
time study alteniatiug with apiiroximatclv 
double the period work with the firm) The 
gieat variety of courses av.vilable and 
sixjeialised training involved cannot be <lealt 
with here, but mention mav be made of the 
(’itv and (tuilds of London Institute Electri- 
tal Tethmclan’s Certificate, towards which 
the training of many lechmci.uis leads 
(c) rrofrsi^iunal EJtctrical Ewnneers are trained 
either bv following a full-time degree course 
at a Univ(‘rsitv (or a full-time diploma 
course at a technual college or <’AT'). or bv 
taking a Student Apprenticesbip which 
involves a Sandwich Course and leads 
usually to IT N I) after 4-5 years In both 
' ises further study and examinations are 
necessary before A.ssociate Memlverslnp of 
the Institution of Electrical Ehigmecrs is 
obtained. 

Address. 

Itie Institution of Electrical Engineers. Sav^oy 
Vlace. W.C.2. 


6 Mechanical Engineering. 

Mechanical Engineering is concerned with the 
de-igp, manufacture, and maintenance of inachi- 
n»*ry 'fhere is a tremendous variety of work 
vliifh comes within the scope of the Meeh.uiical 
Engineer, and many of the other branches which 
ire nient loiied in tins section need a good general 
‘^rounding in mechanical engineering as. a pre- 
ii 'iuisite of further training. 

(a) Craft Awrenticeship. This is for young- 
sters leaving school who wish to make a 
career aa skilletl craftsmen The appren- 
ticeship lasts 5 years, and practical ex- 
perience 18 supplemented by day part-time- 
release courses, evening courses, and, in 
some cases. Sandwich Courses. Apprentices 
prepare for City and Ciiilds or O N C and 
If.N C. aud even higher qualifications 


Those who do not follow their studies to this 
level are thoroughly trained as skilled 
workers in trades such as Milling, Turning, 
Fitting. Setting. Grinding. Foundry Mould- 
ing. Shcet-metal Woiking. 

(b) StuAnit Apprenticeship This is a 4- to .5- 
year course (often Sandwich) for students 
who have passed O or A or equivalent ex- 
amination Oneral background training 
is given, and the apprentice has the op- 
jiortunity of specialising. Those who com- 
plete their training satisfactorily can expect 
to become responsible members ot the stafT 
of an engineering concern 

(c) (rrainate Apprenticeship This Is designed 
to provide the practical background for 
those who bold degrees or diplomas in 
en>;ineering. The course lasts about 2 vears 
and IS designed to fit graduate apprentices 
for posts in Rese.ireh, Development. Design. 
Estimating. Contracting, Sales, and Pro- 
duction. 

Address 

The InstCntion of Mechanical Engineers, 1 Bird 
Cage Walk. S.W I. 


7. Mining Engineering 

(a) ('oal Minina ’fhe National Coal Board 
runs its own system of training and appientlccsliip 
schemes, full details of which can he obtained fiom 
the .addre.sM below Of special Interest to Sixth 
Foimers leaving school are the 100 University 
Scholarships offered each year by the National 
Coal Boaid lor suit able bovs who wish to take up 
mining »*ngineenng Tliese Scholarships are 
tenable at any UniviT'-itv oflering a mining-degice 
course, an<l the National Coal Board assumes 
entire iesi>oii.<il)iIil v for fee.s ,and maintenanec — 
irresiiective of parents’ income It slioiild lie 
noted that some scholai vhqis are also available for 
degree courses in meehanical, electrical and 
cliernical engineering 

Address 

The N.Ttioinl (’oal Board. Hobart House, 
(irosviMioi Place, S W',1. 

(b) MetatJifciow. Minina "^'oiing men wiio 
w isli to qualilv as mining engineers m tills sense of 
the word usually study for a degree or equivalent 
nualMication at cither the Koval Stlmol of Mines 
(South KensingtfuO or the (’amborne School tif 
Metalliferous Mining ((’ornw.ill) It is also 
possible t<» specialise In Metalllferocs Mining at 
some of tlie Universities offering Mining Engineer- 
ing courses 

'I’lie work of a Mining hhigineer who has specia- 
lised III this department of mining usuallv takes 
liiin abroad He mav be involved m discovering 
mineral deposits, extracting the ore from the 
ground or refining Theie is a limited number of 
‘-chokirships available, details of which mav he had 
from the first address below (randidates tor 
courses must Ixi aged 18 and hold A or equivalent. 

Addresses 

British Overseas Mining Association, 8 Great 
\Vinchester Street, E C 2 

InsOtiition of jMining and Mctallu^g^^ 44 Port- 
land Place, W 1 


8. Production Engineering. 

The Production Engineer Is concerned with 
every aspect of manufacture where planning ot 
output in the most economical way is concerned 
He IS the expert on works management, production 
management plaiming, plant layout, jig and tool 
design, estimating, time-study, late-llxing, motion 
study, process study, production control, inspec- 
tion. purchasing, and stores control He must be 
a man who can mix easily and command confi- 
dence and respect 

There are tlireo mam ways of becoming a produc- 
tion engineer • 

(a) Production Engineerina Apprenticeship A 
5-ycar course supplemented by part-time 
stiKly for O.N (’ and H N and then for 
the Associate Membership Examination of 
the Institution. 
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(b) Sandwich C<yur»e (J-5 yearn) leidtii' to 
U.N.C. In production en^incenns or 
Ulp.Tech. 

(c) Kwnru't'rinr) Degree C^-l yearn), followed by 
2 >c:ira’ practical work with a Qrm 

Addre8.i. 

Institution of Production liuglncers, 10 Chester- 
field street. W 1 

An already stated, the foreirolnK is a sejectlon only 
of th» various careers available In enirmeerunr 
The following Is a list of the profowional bodies 
associated with other branches of tlie profession 
and full details of rnethocl of entry, tralnlru?, and 
prospects can be obtiilned from them: — 

1 Cos Engineering 

The Institution of Cas EoKiueera, 17 Qrosvenor 
Creacent, S.W.l 

2 Healing and Vealdating Engineering. 

The Institution of Heating and Ventilation 
Eniflneers. 49 Cadogan Square, S W.l. 

Illnminaling Engineering. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society. 152 
Victoria Street, S W I 

4 Marine Engineering 

The lastitute of Marino Englneem, 'Che Memorial 
Building, 70 Mark Lane. E C 3 

5. Roibo and Electronic Engineering. 

The Briiish Institution of Badio Engineers, 
9 Bedford Square. W.C.l. 

0 llailwag Engineering 

The Director of 'PramJag and Education. Britisli 
Transpoit Commission, 222 Maiylebonc Uoad. 
N W 1. 

7 Water Engineering 

The rnstitiitlon of Water Engineers. Parliament 
Marwloas, Abbey Orchard Street. S W 1 

H Welding Engineering 

The Institute of Welding, 54 Princes CJate. 
Exhibition IJoad, S W 7 

Pamvhleti. 

Choice of ('arecra Series (LI M S O ) 

No. 7S, Engineering Work for Is 07 

No. 77, Engineering Work for Girh, D \\d 
No. 92. The Professional Engin^rr. Is 07. 

No 00, Enginceiing Draughtsman. Is 

No, Of, Fitter, Turner and ^fa'h^nlst. Iv 07 

No. 70, Electrician, Is, 07. 

TiainuHJ Opportunities for Women m Engineer- 
ing. :).s. 07 Av.vilable from Women's 

Engineering Socictv. 


FIRE SERVICE. 

D. 

Age. 10-31 (35 for ex-regulars from the 
Forces) 

Qualifications Ability to pass simple educa- 
tion test 

Pay. From £9 10s per week — over £1,000 
p a. in Divisional Ortlce posts. 

Aptitudes Abdltv to serve as member of 
team, physical strength. 

Method of Entry. Bv application to the 
Chief Officer of Fire Brigade in question. 

Farther Training. 2-3 months’ course of 
trairtmg at a Brigade Training School 

There are certain minimum physical require- 
ments for a Fireman. He must be not less than 
5 It. 7 In. tall and be'able to pass a fairly strenuous 
medical examination. Promotion to the rank of 
leading Areman is by examination alter 2 years* 
service, and to the rank of sub-officer after 4 years' 
service. 

There arc opportunities for further advanced 


training at tlie Fire Service College for choien 
officers Service is pensionable, and depeiKlants 
arc provided for in case of death. 

Address 

The Institution of Fire Engineers, 04 Southvvirk 
Bridge Hoad. S.E 1. 


FLORISTRY. 

G. 

Age. 15-f- 

QuallAoatlons. None Laid down. 

Pay. About £0 per week as an assistant. 

Aptitudes. Sense of colour and arrangement 
Ple.isant mannt r anti ability with hands 

Method of ^ntry. 

1. Assistant In florist’s or, if possible, 
apprenticeship to florist. 

2. Course at a School of Florlstry, 

Further Training. 

1. 3-ycar apprenticeship to florist in con- 
junction with day part-time .study lead- 
ing to examination of Society of Flons- 
try (fvondon Area only). 

2. Diploma course at a School of Flon.stry 
(9 months-l year). 

A florist’s work involves not only the selling of 
flowers in a shop, but the designing and prepara- 
tion of bouquets, wreaths, display baskets, etc , for 
'Special occasions, and the floral decoration or 
hotels and hails for functloiLS and exhibitions 
There are two schools in London oflering iull- 
tmie courses, and attendance at one of these is 
probably the better method of gaming a thorough 
grounding in all aspects of the work 'Diey are — 

The Constance Spry Flower School. 29 Elm 
Tree Hoad. N W 8 

The T^omlon School of Floristrv, I Ibivens- 
court Park, Hamiuersmltli. W 0 

Ad I r esses. 

The Society of Florlstry, 7 Henneiti StrejL 
W.C 2. 

British Flower Industry As.sociation, :J5 Welling- 
ton Street, Covent Garden, W 0 2. 

Book. 

Making Floristry Your Business, by Angela 
Johnson (Southern ICditon.iI Syndicate L(il ). 
Cs. 


FORESTRY. 

B. 

Age. 

1. Foreot Workers, 15-|-. 

2. Foresters, 19-30 (38. if ei-regular 

servicemen) 

3. Forest Officer 21 + 

Qnaliflcatlons. 

1. Forest Worker — . 

2. Forester— O 

3. Forest Officer — Degree m Forestry 

Pay. 

1. Forest Worker. £8 in« per week. 

2. Forester, £744-£1.076 p.a. (+ house or 
cash allowance). 

3 Forest Officer, £595-£1.260 (minimum 
scale). 

Aptitudes. High .standard of fitness, bking 
for country life; self-reliance and ability to 
handle men. especially m Forester grades 
and above. 

Method ot Entry. 

1. Forest Worker: By application to 
Youth Employment Officer or direct to 
a Forester. 
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•2 Foreater: By application to a Fore..tcr 
Training School (I ye.vr’3 practical 
experience a prerequlglte) 

3. Forest Officer* Acceptance by Selection 
Board of Forestry Commiaslon (tor those 
bolding degree). 

Further Training. 

1. Forest Worker, practical training while 
working. 

2. Forester, 2-year course at Tlesidentlal 
Forestry School (There may be a 
waiting list for these school: 2 years’ 
delay is not nncominon ) 

Work In Forestry Ls varied Forest workers are 
thobc who do the practical work In the woodi, 
involving the care of trees, thinning, felling, and 
^wvmill work. Foresters are In charge of are is til 
woodland, and Forest Officers are In overall ch irge 
of whole regions and concerned with long-term 
plans for development and afforestation. At 
present prospects ol employment with the Fore^stry 
(^)mnilssion In this country are limited, but then 
are various openings overseas for the last catego^^ 
through tlic Overseas Civil Service 

In addition to the posts available with the 
]''ore':trv Commission, attractive lObs are ope'i to 
gradintes In Forestrv as man igcri of privately 
owned land, and in the timber trade 

AJdres'^e'i. 

The Forestry Ojinmiision. Education Branch 

2!j Saville Bow. W 1. 

Iloyal Forestry Society of England and Wales. 

40 lliLSsell Sipure, W C 1 

Empire Forost.iv Association, Royal Empire 

Sixjicty, Northurntierland Avenue, W.0.2 

PaviT>fd<>h. 

Choice of Career). Xo 81 (FI.M S O ). 1? Od. 

TramDMJ a Forf~'<trr. Avadal)lc from I’lie 

Forestry Commission 

HAIRDRESSING. 

B. G 

Age 10 -f 

Qiialiflcations. None laid down. 

Pay Apprentioes* dti to £'5 Id* per week. 
-Mon* £7 12 j per iveek (rnmimurn after 
2 years) 

Women GO IH iier .veek (imnirnum alter 
2 years) 

Aptitudes. Ploas.int manner, unruffied air, 
v^lf-contidnive elcinlme^s. artistic ability, 
manual dexterity, ability to stand for long 
periods, a good skm 

Method ol Entry 

\ Apprenticeship to Master Tlairdrcsscr 

2 I<hiil-tlnie couree at Schfxil of llilr- 
dreaslng under r^ocal Education Au- 
thority auspices. 

3 Full-time course at private school ol 
hairdressing 

Further Training. 

1 As apprentice, 3 years, s.uppleraented by 
part-time study 

2 As student at School of Hairdressing 
sponsored by Local Education 
Authority, 2 years 

3. As student at private school Usually 
3-6 months. Some of these are not 
recognised by the trade, enquiries should 
always be made to the official boilles 

The hairdresser, whether man or woman, is 
nowadays a member of a highly skilled profession 
offering an attractive career to those who are pre- 
pared to study and have a flair for getting on with 
people. It is pointed out that the above are 
minimum rates, and take no account of tips, 
which are a traditional aspect of the buslncas 

Apprentices and students at L.E.A.-dIrected 
Schools of Hairdressing study for the examinations 
J the City and Guilds of London Institute or the 
Entrance Examination of the Hairdressers’ 
i'^egiatratlon Council. The courses at private 


schools are much more intcnsiv'c and quite expen- 
sive (e.i/,. £70 for a six-month course), but the 
period of study Ls. of course, mucb shorter. 
Grants arc rarely allowed at private schools by 
Local Authorities, and In some cases their training 
is not recognised by the trade. 

L.E A. establishments holding courses Include*- 
London College for the Fashion Industries. 
Oxford Street. W 1. 

Enth TccluiK.il College, Belvedere. Kent. 

Ell Held Technical College, Queens Way, 
Ponders End. EnHold, Middx. 

Watford College of Further Education, 
(iueeuH Road. Watford. 

Full details of courses In private schools can lie 
obtained from the .is-sociatioiis naniefl below. 
Addressee 

'Hie National H.airdrcssers’ Federation. 20 
(V.anboiiine Gardens, N.W 1 1 
Tlio Incorporated Guild of Ilaii dressers, 33 
Gre.at Queen Street. W C.2. 

Pamphlet 

Choice ot Careeis No 101 (11 ]\1 S O ) 2s 

HEALTH VISITOR See Nursing. 

HOSPITAL ADMINISTRA’nON. 

B. a. 

Age. 16-20 

Qnallflcatlons, Usually O. 

Pay. £200 at .age 16 to £650 (on lowest grade) 

Aptitudes. TnltiaMve, good jiulgrneut. abi- 
lity to mix 
Method ot Entry. 

1 As a Junior Clerk. 

2. As a graduate (limited number only) 

Further Training. Part-time studv In pre- 
paration for proti^aslonal quail fleations 
(very often the examination of the Institute 
of Hospital Administrators). 

Hospital Adminintr.atlon la a tenn covering the 
work of about 450 hospital management com- 
mittees right down to the d.ay-to-day administra- 
tive running of a particular department in a 
particular hospital The clerk who gains qualifl- 
cations .as a result of part-time study and who is 
prepared to move from one part of the country (o 
another ha.s real opportunities for promotion 
Jliere are two stages in the examinations of the 
Institute of Hospital Management 
1 Infermediafe 

J'art I comprises p.apers on Thibllc Aumlnl- 
str.vtlon. Economics, and the Hospital 
and Health Servicers. 

Part II comprises p.apers on Secretarial 
Practice, (Commercial T.aw, Book- 
keeping. Statistics (3 only to lie taken) 
2. Final (Candidates must h.ave completed at 
least 3 years in Hospital Administration): 
Part I comprises papers on Hospital 
Administration. Hospital Finance, 
(jcneral f^aw affecting Ilospit.als. 

Part II. 3 sublects must be offered from 
a comprehensive list covering many of 
the aspects of Hospital Administration. 
eg, Account.aney. Supplies, Personnel 
Man.agcment. Rcconls 

All posts are pensionable, and holidays vary 
according to age and status. 

Address. 

The Tustitute of Hospital Administrators, 7.5 
Portland Place. W 1 

Pamphlet. 

(Careers in Hospital Administration. Available 
from The Institute 

Choice of Career Series (H M .S O ) No 28. 


HOTEL RECEPTIONIST. See Catering and Hotel 
Management. 
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INSURANCE. 

B.G. 

Age. 18-25. 

Qualifications. Usually O but increa?iin<rly A 

Pay. About £300 at age 17 Anything be- 
tween £800 and £1,000 at age 25. 

Aptitudes. Ability with figures and ability to 
express oneself clearly in writing. Pleasant 
personality and wide Interests 

Method ol Entry. By application to secretary 
of company 

Further Training. Part-time study for the 
exarninatioua of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute 

Insurance work falls into four main c^ategorlea — 
Fire. Marine. Ufc. and Accident. Some insurance 
companies deal with all these liranclies. while 
others specialise in one only Home companies 
run their own training scheme for new entrants, or 
allow time off for study during office hours. 
Others send trainees on full-time courses of several 
weeks' duration All encourage their employees 
to study for the examinations of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute. 

These are — 

1. Preliminary (“A” entitles the new entrant 
to exemption) 

2. Associateship (in 3 parts). 

3. Kellowslilp (m 3 sections) 

Each Individual will take the advice of his em- 
plovei'S as to which branch of study to follow up 

After preliminary training, the young man has 
to decide whether he wishes to specialise In irnloor 
or outdoor work The former leads to promotion 
to tlie position of chief clerk or Burierintcndent for 
those who show promise, and there is ample op 
portumty lor specialisation. The latter, involving 
probably more contact with people, leads to posts 
such as Inspector or Fire Surveyor. 

While it is true that girls can follow a similar 
indoor career m iiLsurauce and are eligible tor the 
same examinations, the majority of Jobs for girls 
are of a clerical or secretarial iiatuie Here the 
path of promotion is towards specialised clerical 
work, confidential secretarial posts, accountancy, 
or technical work 

Some companies have a limited number of 
vacancies for graduate entrants in administmtive 
and foreign posts 

With most companies, welfare and pension 
arrangements anf excellent and employees arc 
encouraged to Jom the various sports and social 
clubs 

Address 

The Chartered Insurance Institute. The Hall 
20 Aldermanbury, K C 2. 

Pamphlets 

Choice of Careers Series (H.M.S.O ), No. 93. 
is. Od. 

Ivsnranr*' — a career for airN Available from 
The Ch.artered Insurance Institute. 

That’s a (}ooi Jot) Available from the 
Chartered Insurance Institute. 


JOURNALISM. 

B. Q. 

Ago. 17 + . 

Qualifications. Usually at least O -f- prefer- 
ably a liiiowledge of shorthand and typing 

Pay. £6 per week at 10 £14 to £15 at 24. 

These are minimum provincial scales. 

Aptitudes. Ability to mix with all types of 
people. adaUabiliLy, initiative, and inde- 
pen<lence. 

Method ot Entry. Usually by application to 
provincial or suburban weekly. 

Further Training. 6 years made up as 
follows. — 


1. 6 months' probation. 

2. 3 years' articled apprenticeship. 

3. 18 months' course leading to National 
Diploma. 

One of the most dlfflcalt things about Journa- 
lism a.s a career is actually getting started Manv 
voting people at school who develop an Interest m 
writing feel that they would like to take up this 
c.xreer. only to find that it Is very hard to get a job 
The best method Is to write to the editor of as 
m.my provincial or local T»ariier8 as possible, and of 
course be prepared to go where the work is 
Addresses of all newspapers can be found in 
IV illino's Press Guide. 

While waiting for a vacancy It is a good thing to 
work up proficiency In shorthand and typing. 

It is sometimes possible to obtain a post on some 
newspapers as a graduate, and for gradu.ate en- 
trants (aged 24 or over) there Is a special 2-year 
course leading to a Cc’-tlftcato of Training of the 
National Council for the Training of Journalists. 
T!ie more noriifal method is. however, that out- 
Imea in the Further Training paragraph above, 
where, during the 3-year apprenticeship, the new 
entrant Is trained in all a-siiects of reporting. At 
the same time the apprentice follows a part-timn 
course (either bv correspondence or at a Technical 
College) In English, Central and Ivocjil Govern- 
ment. British Life and Institutions, a special Law 
Course, and an optional subject 

Full details of these courses and of the final 18- 
month course for the National Diploma are given 
m the Ilarulhook of Training published by tlie 
National Council. 

It should be emphasise<l that the salary details 
given above are the minimum provincial sc.ile 
only, and for those who can really m.ike their way 
m Journalism the rewards are considerable. 

Addresses, 

The Institute of Journalists, 2-4 Tudor Street. 
EC 4 

The National Union of JournalisUs, 22 Great 
Windmill Street. W 1 

The National (^mncll for Hie Training ot Jonrim- 
liais, 6 Carmelite Htreed, E C 4 

Pamphlet 

Choice of Careers Series. No. 83 (H M.S ft ). 
Is. 6<i 


LABORATORY WORK. See Science, nho 
Medical Laboratory Technology. 


LAUNDRY MANAGEMENT. 

B. G. 

Age. 10 + . 

Qualifications. Preferably O. 

Pay. Depending on age. experience, ami 
responsibility, but minimum rates are hud 
dowm in Orders of Laundry Wages Council 

Aptitudes. Ability to handle varying types 
of people. 

Method ct Entry. 

1. By application to a firm. 

2. Acceptance on full-time courses (mim- 
mum age 18 years). 

Further Training. 

1. Leamership Scheme. Practical training 
and background instruction during 
work, supplemented by part-time study 
for appropriate examinations of City and 
Guilds of London Institute 

2. 8-year Apprenticeship. Available for 
boys only and in a few Unns only, 
supplemented by part-time study as in 
(1) above. 

3. Trainee ManaoerlManageresa Scheme 
Available for suitable persons of 18 yearh 
and over. 

4. Full-hme Laundry Management Course. 
2 years. Candidates must hold O and 
be 18 years or more. 
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TTiero are over 4,000 laundries? In fhe country. 
Mid there is considerable scope in this Btill-expanrt- 
iiij? Industry for the ambitious boy or mrl who is 
prepared to work hard. There are basically three 
processes in laundry work sorting of articles with 
rf^^ard to treatment, w'sshmir or okanme. and 
thii hiniT (? e , IroiiniK or pro iSiuki, and t lie »i«uid-i. • 
mariJPer or nianaRere^a must become thoroughly 
oduaiiited with, and have practical experience of. 
:vll the processes involveil. The apprentice or 
'earner must also become familiar with business 
111 ’thods and management techniques There is 
plenty of cxactinK work for an intelligent boy or 
irirl who i« prcpvvred to study hard. 

In addition to the usual Local 3'iducation 
\athority (Grants, which may be available lor 
many who wish to follow a full-time course, the 
Laundry Industry offers some scholarships Full 
details CAP be oUtained Irom the llrst address 
below 

The Laundry Industry Fidiication Committee, 
10-17 Lancaster Cate, W 2 

The Institute of British Lauuderers Ltd . 10-17 
LanccUtcr Cate, \V 1 

I'nmvfi 

Choice of Careers Series. No. 70 (IT.M S.O ), 
is. 3d 


LAW. 

B. G. 

(a) Barrister. 

Age No person may be called to the Bar 
before the age of 21 

Qualifications. 

1. A or degree 

2. The “ keeping " of 12 terms (see below) 

3 yuccesM in Bar Examinations 

Pay. 

1 In private practice. Income depends on 
iiianv factors, mention of which is made 
below 

2 In (hvil Service and with private under- 
takings — about £900-£2.()00. or even 
1 igher 

Aptitudes. Claritv of thought and language 
Cood health Wide general knowledge 

Method of Entry. Acceptance by one of the 
Inns of Court as a student. 

Further Training. At least 12 months as a 
iniTill of a practising barrister. Then per- 
haps a iurther period oi “ devilling ” (see 
below) 

The Bar is the senior branch of the profession, 
md onlv .1 barrister can plead in the higher courts 
Tilt profession of barrister (in private pratti<-e) 
while being one of the most respected is. initially, 
at least, one of the most precarious. First, ad- 
mission to one of the Inns of Court has to be ob- 
t.iined aiKl the lees have to be paid The four 
Inns and the composite fees are as follows — 

TTie Inner Temple £50 17s Gd 
Tile Middle Temple £00 lO.s. Qd. 

Lincoln’s Imi £06 IGa. Od. (-t- £12 composition 
fee). 

Gray’s Inn £56 10» 

The student then has to “ keep ” 12 terms. i e . 
dine in Hall on any 6 days of each term Students 
who are studying for a University degree at the 
Htime time are allowed to " keep term ’’ by dining 
m 3 times a term only. The Bar Examination is 
divided Into two parts, as follows: — 

Pan 7. Koman Law; Constitutional Law 
and Legal History, the liaw of Contract 
and Tort: the Law of Keal Property. 
Criminal Iaw. 

Part JI Criminal Procedure; General 
Principles of PJquity, Company Law and 
either Practical Conveyancing or Divorce 
Tjiw or Public International I^aw; Evi- 
dence and Civil Procedure, a special sub- 
ject; a general paper. 


The next step is to be *' called,” which is the 
slightly ritual acceptance of the student into the 
profession (providing the Call Fees have been 
paid). 

At this point the vonng barrister has to decide 
whether there is ciu)ugli money available to con- 
tinue into private practice. This will entail a 
preniuini of up to 100 guineas for the privilege of 
working for an estjvblislied barrister and so learning 
the practical side Thereafter the new barrister 
may be lucky enough to be asked to “ devil,” ? e . 
to carry on the more humdrum and routine tasks 
for a nominal sal.irv This devilling is an Impor- 
tant iieriod in the barr’stei’s caieer. as it is at this 
time that he makes the necessary contacts for 
establishing his own practice (It should be 
remembered that advertisement is not allowed ) 
When tbiallv a private practice is set up several 
lean years must be jinticipated before the now- 
eoincr is well known by tlie solicitors who arc to 
provide huii with briefs 

Many barristers prefer to take appointments 
either with the Civil Service or with large private 
Hnns wlucTi retain legal stalTs This is indeed 
often the cnly way of making a career for those 
who cannot afford the substantial outlay involved 
m embarking on prn ate pr-veticc 

T'he Scottish system is (iitirclv different, and 
information tan be obtained aliout how to become 
an Advticate in Scottish i^aw by application to the 
Facility of Advoiales at the address given below 

Addresses. 

The Inner Temple. E ("t 4 

The Middle Temple. E C,4. 

lancoln’s Inn, M’ (' 2 

Gray’s Inn VVIU 

The Faculty of Advocates, Parliament Square. 

Fdmburgh 

The Council of I/'gal Education, 7 Stone Bldgs , 

Tancolii’s lim, W C 1 

(h) Solicitor. 

Age. No fierson under the age of 21 may be 
admitted as a Solicitor. 

Qualifications. A (to commence articles), or 
degree 

Pay 

1 About rs.'iO p a on first qualifying as a 
Managing Clerk in private practice. 

2 Public Seroice, about £985 (starting 
salary) --over (12. 000 m some cases 

Aptitades. Tact, pat.eticc, integrity, capacity 
for detail, mterertt in peor*le. 

Method ol Entry As artieled clerk to 
solicitor, in private practice or in public 
service, e u . Town Clerk 

Further Training, 5 years from taking of 
articles (3 years for a graduate) combined 
■with part-time stiidv for the I^aw Society's 
Intermediate and Final Examinations. 

The demand for solicitors exceeds the supply 
and many responsible and well-paid appointments 
arc held l>y women 

'I'lie sola itor comes into contact with the public 
chiefly when they need legal advice or repre.senta- 
tion, especially in connection with the purchase 
and sale of houses, the making of wills, matri- 
monial affairs, and general litigation. Not so well 
known is the whole a.speot of Company work 
involving the flotation of companies, bankruptcy, 
and company law generally 

During articles (for which a premium Is less 
often required), a clerk must attend at a re- 
cognised law school for legal instruction on 
either a full-time or part-time basis. Exemption 
IS allowed for barristers, graduates in law. and 
clerks with 10 years’ experience or more. 

The Intermediate Examination of the I>aw 
Society is in two parts, which may be taken 
separately Part I consists of Real Property Law, 
Law of Contract and Torts, Public Ijaw, Constitu- 
tional Law, and Criminal Law Part II Is con- 
cernetl with Accounts and Book-keeping. 

The Final Examination consists of Real and 
Property Law. Law of Trusts and Succession, Tax 
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Law, Contract, Tort, Company Law, and Partner- 
ship Law. 

Once admitted, the new solicitor baa the choice of 
nimlnff for a private practice or going into Public 
Service. In the former case the usual thing is to 
secure a post as a managing clerk with a hrm of 
solicitors with the idea of eventual pirtucrship in 
mind. For those who choose Public Hervlce, 
prospects of promotion and increased responsi- 
bility are very^ good. 

The Scottish system is slightly different, and 
information about how to become a solicitor in 
S<;otland can be obtained from the second addreas 
lielow. 

Addrentes. 

The Law Society, Law Society’s Ifail, CJhanccry 
T^ne. VV.C.2 

The Law Society of Scotland. Law Society's 
Hall, North Lank Street. Edinburgh 

Pamphlets. 

Choice of (’arcera Series. No. 26 (H.M.S O ), Is 

Ijawvers the frovemment Servi'U; Avail.ible 
from The Civil Service Couimbwlou. 6 Burling- 
ton Gardens, VV.l. 


LIBBARIANSHIP. 

B. G. 

Age. 17-20. 

Quallffcation. O (After 1 Jan 1904, A or 
degree ) 

Pay. £390 to £030 p a. £815 after qualifica- 
tion 

Aptitudes. Methodical mind, capacity for 
detail, good memory, friendly demeanour. 

Method ol Entry. By appllc.ation to Librarian 
of a Public Library 

Further Training. 

1. Part-time study for the First Profes- 
sional Examination Then — 

2 I year’s tull-time or 3 vears’ part-time 
study for the ReaistMtlon Examination. 

3 After 1904 (a) I year full-time or 3 

years part-time for Intermediate Exami- 
nation ib) 1 year full-time or several 
years part-time for Finals. 

Librariivnslilp is a term covering not only the 
services of the Public Ltbrari' s but also the Unl- 
veraity and College libraries ami those of the 
learned and professional bodies. Verv often in 
the case of the latter, very high academic qualifica- 
tions are demanded, and in this section wo are 
chiefly concerned witii the pubhc-lil>rary system 
as a career. The Junior joining a staff will find 
that at first a lot of time Is spent in routine mattei-s 
— the arranging of books, filing and indexing, and 
counter duties At the same fime tiie br'gmner 
will be expected to study for the Examinations 
It Is pointed out tJiat “ O ” standanl In one 
loiclgn language or a science subject is an ailvis- 
able qualification, as this is a cinnpulsory require- 
ment for the Registration Examination, which 
has to be passed before any real promotion can 
be expected in the service. 

Graduates who wish to aoiulre library qiiiliflca- 
tloiis can follow the Diploma Course of the London 
School of Librarlanshlp and Archives (l-year. full- 
time). 

The general salary pattern in the Library Ser- 
vice is that Juniors and those who are not yet 
Chartered Librarians (x.e., aged 23. with 3 years’ 
service, having passed the Registration Examina- 
tion) are not very highly paid, but for the qualified 
man or woman the range extends through seven 
gnides to over £2,000 p a. Promotion, however, 
is slow, and very often entails moving to another 
part of the country in order to take a higher post. 

Address. 

The Library Afisoclation. Chaucer House, 

Malet Street. W.C.l. 

Pamphlets. 

Choice of Careers Series. No. 4 (H.M.S.O.). 9d. 

The Library Profession. Available from The 

Library Association 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 

B. G. 

Age. Usually 16. 

Qualification. O for entry into General 
Division. A or degree. 

Pay. £270-£655 (General) Other Divisions 
and grades correspondingly higher. 

Aptitudes. Impartiality, sense of dutv. 

Method of Entry. By exam! nation, inter- 
view, in reply to advertisement, or through 
the Youth Employment Service. 

Further Training. Part-time study for the 
appropriate profesalon.il or techuioal 
examinations. 

Local Government is a term covering the work of 
the following types of local authority: Countv, 
County Borough, Borough, Metropolitan Borough. 
Urban District, and Rural District These 
authorities are responsible lor the administering of 
a very wide range of public servlce-s e a . etluca- 
Mon. public health, housing, roail work, police, fire 
lei vices, civil defence, welfare, libraries, swimming- 
pools. playing fields, etc 

Tliore are about 180,000 Local Government 
S rvanta In England and Wales Tliev are divided 
into tlie following cLa^wes: — 

(i) General. 

(li) Clerical. 

(ill) Miscellaneous. 

(Iv) Administrative. Professional ami Technical 
(known as A.P.T.) which is subdivided 

The school-leaver will normally enter the 
General Division, and his or her subsequent cirecr 
depends on record and the passing of the appro- 
priate examinations 

It is Importan*^ that one should start In a branch 
of Tx)cal Governm.'nt in which one’s own inclina- 
tions and preferences for a particular type of work 
can Im? developed. 

The main departments an' — 

1. The Clerk’s Department, which look- ndci the 
legal side of Ix^cal (lovernment. There is 
considerable v.irietv of work, and it Is often 
possible to arrange to serve under articles 
her Law) Highest positions are Increasingly 
reserved for graduates 

2. The Treasurer’s Department, which is respon- 
sible for the linamxis of the authority 'riie 
ambitious beginner will study for account- 
ancy qualifications {see Accountancy) 

3. The Housing Department, which l.s In many 
authorities steadily mcre.ising in importance 
Architects Surveyors, Engineers. Managers 
are all requlre«l, and tarilitK^s exist fur acquir- 
ing professional status In many aspects of tlie 
\v ork 

4. The Engineer’s Department. A professional 
Engineering qualification, acquired either 
before or during service, is easential for those 
wlio seek promotion 'Ihe department is 
concerned with roads, drainage, sewerage, 
municipal buildings, and general develop- 
ment {see Engineer mg) 

5 The Public Health Department. Under the 
control of the Medical (Officer of Health, this 
iH concerned with the general healtti of the 
public School Medical and Dental Gffleers. 
rublic Health Insjicotors, Food Inspectors 
Health Visitors, Midwives, etc., belong to the! 
department 

6 Education Department, which is responsible 
for the administration ot the Schools. Further 
Education Gollegos, Youth Service, and 
Youth Employment Bureaux. The higher 
posts in this department offer an alternative 
career to those who have teaching experience 
(who are not themselves Local Government 
Officers) and indeed are usually reserved lor 
former teachers. 

All these departments, as well as the others 
which have been mentioned, require adminietra- 
tiv'e and clerical employees in addition to the 
apeclally qualified technical people, such as 
doctors and engineers, and there is certainly no 
need for boys or girls to feel that by entering the 
Service at achool-Ieanng age tliey are condemned 
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t») a liiundnim life on a thinl-rate aalarr for the 
leat of their days. The intereata of rtaff are 
looked after by the National and T.ocnl (Jovern- 
iiient Otticcrs Association, posts are pensionable 
icontributory). and welfare arran«einenta arc 
good 

esses 

'J'he National and Local Government Olhcers 
Association, Nalgo House. H Harewood Hoad. 
N.W 1 

The Ixical Authorities (’onditions of Service 
Advisory Board. 41 Belsjr.ive Square. S.W 1 

FninphUi. 

( 'hoiee of f'areers Series, No 2^^ (TT M S () ) 

1 5 ‘id 

MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNOLOGY 
D. O. 

Age. 1(J + 

Qualiflcatlons. O or A 

Pay. £335 pa (at age 10). £0.'>0 p a (.it 
ago 25). then (when (lualltled) lH2r> i> a . 
with possibility ot higher appouitnieuts 

Aptitudes. I'iitienoe, interest in sckiico, 
attention to detail, reliability, manual 
dexterity 

Method of Entry. By application to the Area 
i*athoIoglst of the Hospital Managoinent 
Committee or to the (Jovernment Hepart- 
ment ooncerned 

Further Training. Part-time study for the 
examinations of the Institute of Medical 
Jjaboratory Technology A level in 
sciences exempts from inteimcdiatc 
examination. 

Mcsiical fjaboratory Technology is the stiidv and 
practice of the technical methods use<l in labora- 
tory work to ascertain the nature ot disea.scs 
ii«iiallv troin specimens of l^odv tissue, blood, (tc* 
it Is ot great interest to the sthool-leaver who is 
interested in science and prepared to continue 
studies in spare time The work is puch that the 
pathologists under whom the technicians work 
must have ab.solate conildence m the reliability 
. 111(1 accuraev of their juniors 

'['he Ixiginnei Ims to obtain a post as indicated 
.iliove. and tlieri apply lor registration lo tlic 
Institute JLS a student Mucli of the practical 
iiistiuctioii IS by a Senior 'lechnician in the courpe 
ol duties The liitcrmediate Kvammation of the 
Institute IS taken after 3 vimi-h’ ovperieive and 
thcTivifter. liaving gaiiK’d the st.attis of a .Junior 
'feehiiioi.iri. the young man or woman has a further 2 
'ears’ part-time studj' for tlie Final Examination 
'Piiere is continuing development in the Health 
^'ervices, and pnjspects lor new entiants are 
reasonaljly good 

Address 

'I'he Institute of Medical Lal'oratory Tech- 
nology, 74 New (’avendisli Street. W 1 

Po fti pJiJets 

M L T O'! a Career Available Irom the 
Institute 

Clioict of (Jarcers Senes. No. 57 (ll.MSO). 
l.s 6-/. 


medicine. 

B. a. 

Age. 17 years 9 months (minirauin) 

Qualifications. A in chemistry, physics, 
biology Sometimes O + Pre-Medical 
Examination (First M B.). 

Pay. 

1 Hospital Service about £675 p & to 
over £3.000 (Consultauts) 

3 General Practice, depending on size of 
practice. In the National Health 
Service there is a capitation fee for every 
patient on doctor’s list up to £3.500 I 


3. In Public Health. Industry. Armed 
Forces. Colonial Medical Service, about 
£1.300 to over £3,000. 

Aptitudes. Patience, calmness of manner, 
interest in other people, capacity for hard 
work, integrity. 

Method of Entrv. Acceptance as a student 
by one of the Afedical Schools. 

Further Training. At least 5 years’ full-time 
studv tor degree or diploma, followed by 
one y'car as .v " hoirie-surgeon ” m .i 
hospital 

ft Is important for the would-be doctor to 
ensure, while still at school, th.it tlie Sixth Form 
syllabus being followed is the best preparation 
for mcilical training A level m chemistry, 
physus. and biology (for liOndon Hospitals, 
Zoology) means exemption from the First or Pre- 
Medical Exinunation. which otherwi.se entails a 
whole year’s .study at a 'fechiucal College or Medi- 
cal School ]t must also be remembered that 
expenses may be even hcavici than in other forms 
ot training, and although help is available from 
Local Edneation Anthonties and through Scholar- 
ships. tins IS bound to be an anxlou.s time lor 
paients of moderate means 

When the student h.is paased the Final Exami- 
nations of the course he is following, he or she has 
to spend 1 v'e.ar .os a house-surgeon in an apf»roved 
hospital or in-ttitiition before starting in a practice 
Hoctore in general practice need to have great 
reserves of physical strength, patience, and 
endurame Unless they can come to some sort 
of " duty ” arrangement with other doctors 
lir.ictiKing in the locality, or unless they work iii 
a I'.irtncTship, thev must expect to have little time 
they are certain to bo alile to call their own 

M.inv newly qualilied liiK-tors prefer to work foi 
public authorities or iii large industrial or eoin- 
iiieicial coucerns, where at least work is usuallv in 
line with oflice hours For those who like com- 
munitv life, the Armed Serviccjs offer a secure and 
well-p.iid career with the opportunity of seemg 
mneh ot the world 

'I'lie lollowing Is a list of the Medical Schools 
which offer courses in Medicine 

Aberdeen ITniversitv 
Belfjust, Queen’s University 
Birmiiigh.im University 
Bristol University 
‘('.unliridge University 
Cork. University College 
Dnrl.ani University 
Dublin — 

'rnnity ( 'ollege 
University ( 'ollege 
Hoyal Ci'llege of Surgeons 
iMlinburgh Uiuversitv 
Galway, UniveisiLy College 
Gla.sgo\v University 
l.eeda University 
Liverpool University 
Manchester Univeisitv 
•Oxford XJmverslty 
St Andrews Univerhity 
ShetheM University 

Welsh National School of Medicine, C.irdiff 
Lomlou University — 

St Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

V 'haring Cross JIo,pital 
Guy’s Hospital 
King’s College Hospital 
London Hospital 
Middlesex Hospital 
St thMjrge’s Hospital. 

St Maiy’s Hospital 
St Thomas’s JIospit.il 
University College Hospital. 

Hoval Free Hospital 
Westminster Hosplt.il. 

• 'rhesc universities offer only the pre-clinical 
3-ycar course Except In rare eases the clinical 
period of tiaining, another 3 years, must be done 
elsewhere 
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Addrcunes 

British Medical Association, B M A lIoiLse. 

Tavistock Square, W C 1 
General Medical Council, 44 UalUm Street, W 1 
Enshsh Conjoint Board, 8 Queen Square, W C 1 
Irish Conjoint Board, Roval College of SurKeous 
in Ireland. St Stephen’s <jreen. Dublin 
Scottish Conjoint Board. 18 Nicolson Street, 
Edlnburtfh, 8. 

Fomphlpt 

Choice of Careers Series No 108 (IIMSO), 
1.1 U 


MERCHANT NAVY. 

B. 

Arc. 

Navigation Officers, K>-17t. 

Engineer Officers, 10+ . 

Radio Offlcera, 10i + 

Qualifications. 

1. O or A 

2 Ministry of Transport Eyesight Certifi- 
cate. 

A level may shorten apprenticeship 
for Navigation Officer 

Pay. 

Navigation Officers. £50 -£170 per month on 
completion of training. 

Engineer Officers. £42-£156 per month on 
completion of training 
Radio Otficers, £28 l()s-£71 pei month on 
completion of training. 

Aptitudes. Self-reliance, capacity lor un- 
stinted work, llrst-clasa eye-sight, phvsi- 
cal fltnesa, sense of adventure 
Method ol Entry. 

(a) Naouiation Officer 

1 By acceptance at ’rraiiiing School 
(see addres.s below). 

2. By application to shipping line 

(b) Enotupfr Officer. 

1. By apprcntlcesliip in heavy en- 
gineormg, lu.iniic works, oi ship- 
building yard 

2. Acceptance by a shipping eomp.inv 
on full-time Technical (’ollvgc 
course, combined with seagoing 
ainl workshop experience 

(c) Radio Officer Acceptance in a school 

to tram tor Bostina-ster General’^ 
Ortillcate. 

Further Training. 

la) Navuhitian Officer. 

1 Course of pre-sea training at ap- 
proved training school plus 
sliorteiied apprenticeship 

2. 4 years’ apprenticeship with 
shipping line. 

(b) Engineer Offitcer. 

1. 4 years’ marine engineering ex- 
perience lushore plus 18 months’ 
sea service 

2. 4 years’ apprenticeship with 
shipping company. 

(c) Radio Officer. 12-16 months’ training 

for the Postmaster General’s Certifi- 
cate. 

As will be gathered from the above, careers m 
the Mercliant Navy fall usually into the categories 
of Navigation. Engineer, and Radio. The future 
Navigation Officer has to study as an apiirentice 
for the Certificate of Competency, which qualities 
him as a Second Mate. After a further 12 monttis 
at sea he is able to sit for the First Mate’s Certifi- 
cate, and 2i years later for the Master’s Certificate 
During this sea time he can pursue his studies by 
correspondence course 

The pattern for Engineer Officer is similar, 
except that the 4 years’ apprenticeship is on land 
in a works preferably connected with the ship- 
building industry. On completion of his appren- 


ticeship the young engineer spends 21 months at 
sea before taking the Second Engineer’s Certificate 
and a further similar period Ijefore the Chief 
Engineer’s Certificate There is an alternative 
metluMl for boys with O level or equivalent 
qualifications which comprises 2 years’ full-time 
'Technical College work followed by 18 months’ 
practical engine-room experience at sea. and a 
further year in a shipyard or engineering works 

The necessary qualirtcations tor a Radio Officer 
liave to be obtained before tlie lieginning of ser- 
vice afloat, and it is a wise precaution to eicsure 
that one has the necessary physical requirements 
liefore starting a course, m order to avoid possibli 
disappcjintinent later. 

Radio Officers are employed by tlie Radio 
Companies, and not by the shipping companies, 
and application sliould be made to the former 

The life of a Merchant Navy Offleer vanes 
according to whether he is employed on “ home “’ 
or “ foreign ” work ii e . short-range or long-range 
shipping) and according to the type of ship he is 
working For example, an officer on a <ieep-sei 
oil-tanker may spend relatively long periods awav 
from liome. but this is compensated bv longer 
home leave. The social demands on board a laige 
p.'vssenger liner will, of course, be greater than if 
one IS serving on a little cargo vessel But the 
qiiahtic.s required in every branch and on eveiy 
type of ship are the same — trust wortli moss, 
intelligence, ability to get on with others, and 
willingnesa to take responsibility. For those 
possessing these qualities, the sea offers a fine and 
interesting career 

The Mhipping Federation I.td , Mmories, K (’ •{ 

For Radio Officers — 

International Marine Radio Co. Ltd . 29 
Progress Way. (.Toydon 
The Marconi international Marine Com- 
munication Co Ltd , Marconi House, 
Chelmsford, Essex 

Messrs Siemens Bros & Co. Ltd , \V oulwicli, 
S E 18 

For lOvcsight 'rests — 

Mercantile Marine Office, at any big port in 
the Uiiiteil Kingdom 

Local Authorities usually make grants for 
training only at approved colleges, eg., ui) foi 
Navigating Officers, King Edward VII Nautical 
(’ollege. ()80 Commercial Road E 14. School ot 
Navigation. Southampton University, (/>) for 
Itadio Officers, Norwood Technical College 

Pam phi eh 

Jlow to Join the Merchant Navi/ Available from 

the Ministry of Transport. Berkeley Squ.irc. 
W 1 

Whv noli An Knmncer Offirc' in the Merrhont 
Navg. Availal)le Iroiii the .')!iippnig Federa- 
tion 

Choice of Careens Senes (IIMSO,), No 72, 
2s . No 72. In 9d 


MIDWIFERY. See Nursing. 


MUSIC. 

B. G. 

Age. 16 (for professional training) 18 (tor 
teacher tiainlng) 

Qualifications. O. preferably A for teacher 
training 

Pay. As a teacher m State system — m 
accordance with Burnham scales Other- 
wise — very varied. 

Aptitudes. Natural talent and strong con- 
stitution. 

Method of Entry. Acceptance by a school of 
music or University. 

Further Training. 3-6 years at school of 
music, leading to a diploma or degree 

The person who studies music with a view to 
making a career has two courses open. He or she 
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(nri study to become a professional performer or a 
feacljer. In the former case it must Im* realised 
tliat competition is very great, and only those who 
arc at the top of their “ class *’ and able to stay 
tliere can hope for the “ glamorous ” solo work 
There has been recently, however, an increased 
])ublic demand for music, and prospects ot getting 
,iri orchestral post are perhaps slightly belter for 
Hie good performer than they were in the past 
This growth (or revival) of interest in music in this 
country means that there is also more for the 
trained teacher to do. 

The boy or girl who wishes to take up music 
protessionally must be rirotlcient, enougli to p.issan 
entrance examination if he or she wishes t«> follow 
a full-time School of Music course The addresses 
of the best known of these schools are given below. 

llieac courses cater tor both would-be per- 
foniicrs and teachers, and for the latter there is the 
alternative of a University course leading to a 
degree in music Thc^sc degrees are ofTered by tlie 
I luvcrntaes of Ibrnnngliani. Bristol. Cambridge. 
I‘ i‘i'in Uiirhani. f'dinbiirgh, I (>ndon, Man,‘’‘r'dcr. 
tiv'i.pl. ''Iic(li<*l I. WaU-'i and ihe N.itnui.il L ni- 
versity of Ireland 

Tlie profession of masic is m niauv respects more 
oI a vocation than a career, and only those who 
have a lenl determination to devote their lives to 
this lir.inch ot the arts and suflicient character to 
withstand itie boredom of repeated rehearsals, and 
the often straitened circumstances of a musician’s 
life, should embark on such a liazardoiLs under- 
taking 

The Uoyal Academy of Music, Marvleboiie 
Road. N W 1 

'J'lie Royal College of Music, Prince Consort 
Road. South Ken.slngton, SWT 

Tlie Cuildhall School of Music and Drama, dohn 
(’arpentcr Street. E C 4. 

'J he Birmingham School of Music. I’aiadi.se 
Street. Birniingham. 1 

Trinity College of Music, Mandcville Place, 
Muiichester Square, W.l. 

The Royal Manchester College of Music, Diuie 
Street. Oxford Roid. Mauchester 

The London (College of Music, Croat Marl- 
borough Street, W 1. 

’J'he Scottish Ac<idemy of Music. St Ccorgc’s 
Place, Clasgow, (J 2. 

Booh <( 

To hf a Professional Musician (Methuen). 
10s (Id 

Clioice of Careers Senes, No 101 (H M S O ). l.'*. 


NURSING. 

Usually G, but B, much In demand. 

Age. 18-hO (for beginning of training) 

Qualidcatioiis. Preferably O. but not essen- 
tial, though increasiiiglv A is required 

Pay. £. 5*2.') -£050 (for Staff Nurse) 

Aptitudes. Interest m people, good health, 
even temper, tact 

Method of Entry. Bv application to Matron 
of approved hospital. 

Further Training At least 3 year-* until 
State Registration 

Nursing nowadays is a profession which appeals 

many > oung women who wish to make a career in 
the service ot others *rraming for State Kegistra- 
lioTi (SUN) cannot begin until the age of 18. and 
girls who leave school at 15 are often at a loss as to 
\vhat to do with the intervening 3 years I’hose 
'vho have the opportmutv of staying m a Sixth 
I'orm are well advised to do so. as Sixth Form 
'^ork is a useful preparation tor the further study 
the student must tackle 

There are the alternatives of the pre-imrsing 
'^■'Hirses which are run by some schools and tech- 
nical colleges, and the cadet schemes which arc run 
•>> some hospitals. 


Training (which is re.sidcnt) lasts for 3-4 years 
(except lor Fever Nursing, which is a ‘2-year 
course). Registration may Ixj obtained In* (1) 
Oeneral Nursing; ( 11 ) The Numlng of Sick Cthll- 
dren. (in) Fever Nursing, (iv) Mental Nursing; 
(v) 'The Nunsiiig of Mental Defectives. It is con- 
sidered lulvisalile to quilifv in Ceneral Nursing na 
a liasic training, wliichcver branch is taken up 
later 

'There is an alternative course rim on simpler 
lines for giils who leel thev cannot cope with the 
considerable amount ot stuilv uivolved in the 
S R N course TIih le.ids to the quail flcatlon of 
suite Enrolled Nurse The salary scale for the 
SEN IS slightly low Cl than the one Indicated 
above 

There are no fees incurred during training, and 
indeed, an allowance is made in addition to lull 
board and lodging 

'The qualitled nurse has many interesting open- 
ings avrilable to her Apart from tlio different 
l>raiic)icH of hospital work, there are: District 
Nursing, Midwifery. Private Nursing. Public 
Health Nursing (all of whieh allow the nurse a 
more mdoprndent and less conirnimai life). Indus- 
trial Nursing, the Nursing Services of the Drown, 
the Dverstias Nursing Service, and the various 
Missionary Societies 

Mai/" Nuises 'These are nowadavs quite often 
tr.iinod and employed under similar conditions 
'Tliey work iLsually in Ihe larger ho-spitals, and al- 
most always live out (except in the wise of Mental 
Hospitals) 'There are gooil prospecte. partlm- 
larlv lor Afale Nurses, as “ Sister 'Tutors." when 
l>oth te idling and mirsing qnalitU’iitions arc com- 
bined 

.liUrcts 

Nursing Recruitment Service, 21 Cavendish 
Square, W 1 

1‘ainphlot 

('lioiec of Caicers S, rie' — 

No 82. Nur-ona and Mulnnftiu (H M S D ). 

Is 

No. 80. Nurnnn foi Men (H.M.S 0 ), 21. d i. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY. 

B. G. 

Age 18+ 

Qualiflcations O or A 

Pay. Coimncnces at £525 

Aptatudes. Interest m people, initiative, tact, 
practical and/or artistic ability 

Method of Entry. Acceptance for course by 
approved 'Training School 

Further Training. Usually 3 \ ears leading to 
the Diploma of tlie Association of Ocimpa- 
tioiicil 'Therapy. 

The Occupational Therapist Is concerned with 
helping tlie patient to recover and regain his self- 
confidence bv guiding liiin into a suitable form of 
work, activity, or recreation 'The therapy is 
therefore ii.irtlv i)svct\ologlc.il and partly physical, 
and the therapist is tlie person who sees that the 
doctor’s wishes m tins respect are carried out and 
who can prescrilie the necessary activities and 
encourage the patient to co-operate. 

During training the student works for part of 
the time in a hosriital learning how to liecome a 
member of the team concerned with tlie recovery 
of tlie patient, lie or she also studies Anatomy. 
Idivsiology. Psychology. Medicine and Surgery. 
I’svchiatry. and the 'Theory of Occupational 
'Therapy, as well as a senes of remedial techniques 

A list of the approved training schools can lie 
hail from the address below Fees are payable, 
but inamtenance and other grants are often 
available from the Local Education Authority, 
subject to the usual conditions. 

Address 

'The Association of Occupational 'Therapist^. 

‘251 Broinpton Road, B VV.3. 
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Vamvhlets. 

Choice of Careers Series, No. 53 (H.M.S.O.). ftJ. 
Occuvational Therapy Available from the 
Association. 


OPTICIAN. 

(1) Dispensing Optician. 

B. 0. 

Age. 16 i . 

Qualification. O 

Pay. £.'>0.5-£H 10 in the Hospital Eye Scr\ ice. 

more in private practice 
Aptitudes. Neatness, manual dexterity, in- 
terest in people, attention to detail 
Method ol Entry. Acceptance by a C V'l' for 
full-time course or employment witli a 
reKlstered optician 

Further Training. Two years' iuU-tlnie col- 
lege course or by working under an 
approved optician with part-time study 
(this takes about 4 years) 

The dispensing optician is the person who dis- 
penses the prescriptions of oculists and his work 
IS concerned with the selection, measuring, fitting, 
checking and supply of spectacles and other 
optical appliances 

(2) Ophthalmic Optician 
B. a. 

Age. 18 + . 

Qualification. A 

Pay. £6 (rnirmnum scale in lioalth 
Service) 

Aptitude.s. Neatness. Interest in people nn<l 
in the incdlco-sclenccs, attention to detail 
Method ol Entry. Acceptance by a (’AT for 
a full-tinie course 

Further Training. J vear training course 
followed by I year of practical work with 
a iiiialitled optician 

The ophthalmic optician is resp{)nsihle for the 
eiaiiilfiatlon of eyes and tor the prescription of 
spectacles, contact lenses, etc iie or she also 
dispenses these prcscrlidions Huring the twelve 
inorillis' practical clinical exiiericnce which follows 
the full-time college course, the student mav 
expect a salary of about £410. He or she can 
then join the National Health Service, cither in 
the Hospital Eye ‘Service or in private practice 

Athlrt .■! 

ilrltish Optical Association, 65 Brook Street. 
\V I 

Worshipful (Jomi)any of Spectacle Makers, 
Apothecaries’ Hall, E.('4 
Institute of (Optical Science, 23 Southampton 
Kow, W (J 1 

The Association of Dispensing Opticians. .50 
Nottingham I’lacc. NV 1 

Pamphlets. 

Choice of Careers Scries. No 74 (IT M S O ). 9 / 
The Optical Profession Available from the 
,\fi8oclation ol Optical rractitioners. 

ORTHOPTICS. 

B. G. 

Age. 17+ . 

Quallficationg. O. hut preferably V. 

Pay. £525 to £630 (minimum scale). 
Aptitudes. Tatience, liking for people, 
especially children. 

Method of Elntry. Acceptance on a course at 
an approvevi^hospital. 

Further Training, 2 years’ full-time training 
leading to the IMplotiia of the British 
Orthoptic Board. 

The orthoptist is conc.erncd with remedial work 
with patients (very often childrem who suffer 


from squints and " lazy " eyes. She (for it Is 
usually girls who take up this career) may work 
in an eye hospital, a children’s hospital, a general 
hospital with an ophthalmic department, or a 
school clinic. Tliere are also some opportunities 
with ophthalmic surgeons in private practice 

Tliose who become interested in teaching mav 
take a course after at least 2 years’ experience in 
order to quality. The teaching side commands 
lather higher salaries. There are hiurteen 
Orthoptic Training Schools attached to hospitals 
throiighfint the country, and a list of these and 
full details can be obtained from the address 
below 

Addresses 

The Faculty of Ophthalmologists, 45 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C 2. 

British Orthoptic Board, Tavistock llou-^c, 
Tavistock Square, W 0 I 
Pamphlets. 

(Jhoice of Careers Senes, No 60 (H.M S O ), 6 I 

Ortho ptir.s Available Irom British (Orthoptic 
Boanl, 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. Social Work 

PHARMACY. 

B. G. 

Ago. 18. 

Quahfleations. A. 

Pay. Retail and industrial Irom £700 up- 
vvirds. Hospital: £690 -£1,010 

Aptitudes. Interest m science, cai» icily tor 
detail, normal colour vlhion 

Method of Entry. Registration with the 
Phirmaceiitical Society as a student and 
acceptance by a School of Pharmacy. 

Further Training. 

1. 3 years’ lull-time study for Pharmi- 
ceutlcal Chemist’s Diploma, followed by 
1 year’s practical training in a pharmacy, 
a hospital, or a manufacturing laboratoi v 

2. Degree In Pharmacy followed bv 1 year’s 
practical training as above 

Pharmacy is the branch ol medical work con- 
cerned with the disiiensing of medicines and 
appliances There are three main hrauchca ol the 
profession, namely retail, hospital, .ind manufac- 
turing The majority of vacancies occur on the 
UeUnl side, and the normal procedure is for the 
newly qualified person to secure emploj riient as 
vn assistant to an established i>h<irmaci.st. with tli(' 
intention of eventually taking a jiartnership, 
starting alone, or obtaining a managerial post iii 
one of the large retail concerns Ilospital 
Pharmacy work is growing in scope, hut at the 
moment positions arc rather luird to obtain as thev 
are limited m numlici Phan/Kicrultuil Mann- 
factiirxTKj provides many openings, often with tlic 
opportunity for research and travel 

It shouhi l)c noted that there Is nothing to stop 
a qualified young person gaming experience in 
more than one of these hiauches. .is experience 
gained In one type of work is of nndoubted value 
ill the others. 

.IJdrcss. 

The Pharmaceutical Society of (Ireat Britain, 

17 Bloomsbury Square. W C.l. 

Pamphlet 

Choice of Careers Senes, No. 62 (H.M S O ), Od 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

B. O. 

Age. Usually 16. 

Qualifications. Preferably O. 

Pay. 

1. In coimnercial work, about £400 p.a 
after training. 

2. In National Health Service, alxiut £440- 
£760 pa (Whitley Council Scale). 
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Aptitudes. Patience. neatncs.s. artistic ability. 
Method ol Entry. 

1. Apprenticeship. 

j. Acceptance on fiill-tinie course at 
School of PhotoKraphy 
Securing of employment as junior 
assistant to T'hotot'rapher 

Further Training. 

1 4-ycar apprenticeslni>. combmctl with 
part-time study tor the* c\ams of the 
Institute ot Ilritish F’hoto;:r,iphers or 
(or Citv and (liiilds ('crtilhide 

2. .5 \ ears’ full-time studv at \rt School i>r 
School of 1‘hotfiRraphv 

.> As a junior ashistant. T)art-(im<* study 
tor the evamination t'f the Institute ot 
British Pliotopr.iphers or tlic Citv and 
(luilds of London Institute 

I’iiotoirraiih V as a c.ircer has manv f»ian< hes oi 
vrliK'h the (ollowinp .ire the mam ones Poi- 
^raitiin', \d\ertismp. Press. Medical. SeientitU 
All these branches demand skilled work, not 
onh m the taking of pictures but on the proeess- 
nip side Some, sueh as the Scientille or Prt'ss 
hranthes retiuire spec iid aptitudes or traimnp 
Indeed, tlie amount ot bac'kpromid knowledge o( 
scieiae needed to make .1 top rate SeientiUo 
riiotograplier is often ot degree order 
’J'hose who choose to acquire tlieir training b< 
apiireiitn cs/iip or while working as a junior 
assistant imist guard against the d ingei of getting 
roo oiu‘-sided a riractieal e\r»eiieni‘e while (raining 
I'or an aiqircntu'csliip. this (an generalh be 
avoided In caietiil choice of a (inn winch deals 
\»itli varied work, hut it jiresents a real problem 
(or the ordiiiarj assistant attempting to study in 
his or Ikt spare tune Lveii foi those wdi > wish 
ti) (I'llow (ull-time courses, there is considerable 
difllcultN 111 (hiding vacam ics, as there are (.00 few 
s( liools lor the luunber wishing to tram Early 
application is therefore iitial 

V full list of the (’nllcgcs providing full-time 
imirscs can be obtained fniiii the Institute at the 
uldress below’ 

b/l/pss 

'Idle Institute ot Ihitish Pliolographers, .;.s 
Jk'didid Square, \N (' 1 

t 

Oioite (it (‘aieer>, Sciies. No 1 (II M o ), 
Is (.,/ 


PHYSICS. Science 


PHYSIOTHERAPY. 

B G. 

Age LS 

Qualillcations. O or A 

Pay p a -^t irtiiig sal iiv when ( lamcil 

Poisilnlitv of using to ill.baj p a 

Aptitudes. Physical (itiioss, raet. liking (or 
peor'le 

Method of Entry Vccept nice lor ( laimiig by 
a Hchool recognised by the Chartered 
Society of Phvsmtherapv 

Further Training. ‘5 (errs' tiill-timc trimmg 
at a school as abov’c, studv ing tor the 
examinations ot the Soeietv 

L'hc iilivfeiotherapist us the person who assists 
I he doctor to hasten the recovery of p itients 
'’Ufferiiig from many' tv pe.s of injury' or illness bv' 
Using physical means Thus massage, elee-tro- 
therapy, and exercises prescribed by a doctor all 
come within the scope of the iihv'siother.vpist 
It is obvious, therefore, tliat the trained person 
JHust be fully grounded in physiological matter-!, 
as well as the potentialities ot the aids which are 
;'ow aveulable. It is liecause of the necessary 
(iKiroughness of training that tlie course lasts I 
' ears 

I (72na Ed ) 


Gr.ants are avaikable lioni the Ministry of 
Health 

As IS so often the (ase where work involving 
service to others is concerned, salaries are not 
particularly high, but the young man or woman 
who takes up pliv siothcrapv^ as a career has at 
leist the satisfaction of knowing that the work ho 
or she us doing us of increasing social importance. 

\ detailed list ol training establisliincptfl is 
available fn*m the Siusety at the address below. 

Tlie t'luiiteied '>o<ictv of Physiotherapy. Tavi- 
st is k 1 louse. 1 av istoi k SqiuiiP. NV (.' I 

/’(O/ijiA/et 

Choice o( Cirecrs Jscric Vo >2 (II M SO). O 
rh]/si(>tfu lapu. Cl mrffi ii'ilfi u fatnrr Available 
from the Sock t\ 


POUCE 
B. G. 

Age 

Men. Id ‘10. ( adds 1C.- IS 
Women. 20 .r> (20 .10 m Scot land) 

Qualifications. For Cadets usiuilly^ O 

Pay 

1 "Ml 11 , iC»:{."i-CMir) alter nine veari- 

2 Women. CiTO LH70 jitter nine years 

(Tliese . 111 * Constables' r,ites only' and are 

somewluit higher iii tlie London area ) 

Aptitudes. ( lood hi .dth, patience, team stunt, 
keen observation 

SoU' There are cerlaiii rihyaieal re- 
qmr(“m'*iits — 

Men must be it Ic.ut ') ft S in tall (111 
some forces taller) 

W omen must be at least a It 4 in tall 

Sight must be nornuil witliout glasses 

Method of Entiy By applieitlon to the local 
Polne station 01 the Chud Constable or 
Senior Ollleer of the local PolU’O Force. 

Fiirthei Training :i months’ basic training, 
followed bv iiractical training for about 2 
> ears. 

The Imidaiiieiital purpose of the police is the 
maintenance of law and order, but there are manv 
other wavs in which they .ire ol service to (he 
commimitv — (rom the relief of tralllc (iongestion 
to the simple help and giiidancj of the geni'ial 
public 

'khere are 12 '» Police P»>rccs in i''ngland and 
Wales, and thirty-three in Scotland, and tliey vary 
greatly m si/e and m.ike-np The largest and 
most (omplex aie tliose in the large towns, and it 
IS m thest* forces that the ambitious boy or giil 
will probably lie most interested 

Specuilist police work is done by tlie following 
branches C I 1> . llnger-pnnts and photographv. 
motor pjitrol. wireless dntiejs. river police work, 
registnition ot aliens These departments draw 
on the ordinary constahul.ary for their recruits, 
and voimg iieople with .special aptitudes have a 
good ehaiK e of being selected 

For the first 2 y e.ars new entrants are on pro- 
b.ition, and during this tune thev have several 
courses and examm.vtioiiF I'romotion thereafter 
to the ranks of .Seigeant .ind inspector is by service 
and examination subject to vacancies being avail- 
al)Ie There is a contributory superannuation 
fund, and an oftlcer may retire after 25 y'ears’ 
service on half the average pay of the last 3 years 
of service Welfare .and sports facilities are 
lusnally very good One Important thing to note 
IS that tlie pay rates quoted (which are the 
ininimuin) do not show the “ hidden income ” ot 
rent-free accommodation or allowance in hen 
Those boys who have definitely decided on the 
police as a career (or who wish to find out for 
theriLselv'es what It is all about), but who are not 
old enough to join, can join the Police Cadets 
attached to certain police forces. 
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Addresses. 

The Police Recruitinc; Department, Home 
Office. Whitehall. S W l 

The Police Recruitina Department. Scottish 
Home I3epartineiit, 18 Rothesay Terrace. 
Edinburgh. 3. 

Pamphlets. 

Ciioice of Careers Senes. No. 80 (II.M.S O.). 
13 Od 

Your Career- Life in the Polite Available from 
the Ilome Office. 


PRINTING. 

B. 

Age. 15-10 

Qualifications. It is said to be useful if the 
candidate for .an apprenticeship has a rela- 
tion in the firm which he wishes to join. 

Pay. ll.asic minimum over £11 per week on 
completion of training Real wages often 
considerably higher 

Aptitudes. Intelligence, good eiesight. neat- 
ness. attention to detail 

Method of Entry. Acceotance of o;i ndidatnrc 
for apprenticeship by Local Apiirenticcship 
Committee 

Further Training, fl years' apprenticeship 
coupled with day part-time release and 
eyening study at a Technical College 

Printing is a skilled occupation, and the term 
covers the activities ot compositors, machine 
managers, photo-process workers. stereotvper.s, 
electrotypers, etc It is also one ol the most 
highly remunerated manual industries, and there 
is considerable competition for the available 
apprenticeships It is therefore hclplul to liave 
the agreement of a master printer to aicept the 
would-be apprentice wlien applying to the lioeal 
Apprenticeship Committee. 

Some schools also run full-time courses for those 
interested in the ancillary aspects of printing, such 
as costing, estimating, r'<il’er. and admims^r.itioii. 
a.<?i well as the practical operatave work Sucli 
couises last from 2 to year^ 

Printing enjova one of the highest degrees ol 
security as an iiylividual career, and <loeJ3 not 
suffer from tlie recessions winch periodically tut 
otlier Industries 

l''ull details of this career can be obtained tiom 
the second address below 

Addressee 

'i’he British P'ederation of .Miuster PriiPers, 

11 Bedford Kow, W ( ' 1 

The .Joint Iiulustnal ('ouikII of the Printing and 

Allied I'rades. 11 Bedford Row. W (' 1. or 

00 Doughty Street. W (J I 

Pamphlets 

t'hoiee of Careers .Senes (II At SO), No, 45. 

Ifl. Od . No 40. Is ‘\(l . No 47, Is. M . No 

48. 1« Od.. No 49. Is Od. 


PROBATION OFFICER. See SOCIAL WORK. 


RADIOGRAPHY AND RADIOTHERAPY 
B.G. 

Age. IH. 

Qualifications. ' At least O. 

Pay. £525 to about £1,000 p.a.. depending 
on experience and status. 

Aptitudes. Interest In people, t.act, scientific 
outlook 


Method o! Entry. Acceptance by training 
hoKiuial recognised by Sfjcietv ot iLidio- 
graidu'i-’ 

Further Training. 2 vears’ full-time study at 
a training hospital kviding to the Diploma 
Examination of the Stvieiv of Radio 
graphers Grants are available from the 
Ministry of Health 

Raiiiography is the taking of X-rav iffioto 
graphs, and Radiotherapy is the treatment of 
disease by X-ray and radium teclmiqucs The 
training tor both branches is the same during the 
first vear. Imt there vfter those who are going in 
for Itadiotherapv follow a different course The 
radiographer is .i member of one of the imi>ortanf 
teams of doctors, nurses, therapists, and almoners 
who are essential to the efficient running ot tin* 
ho.spital service At the moment the majority ol 
w'orkera In Radiography and Hadiotlierapy are 
w'omen. Init tlicre is no reason wliv young men 
with an interest in this type of wairk should nor 
make a satisfying career, especially as radiography 
services are expanding 

A list of the hospitals offering courses can In 
obtained from tlie Society at the address liclow 

Addres'^. 

The Society of Radiographers, .52 \N elbeck 
btreet. W 1 

Pamphlet 

Choice of r.irccrs S tics. No 41 (II M n \ 9 ,/ 


SCIENCE. 

B. G 

Age. 16, IS or 21. 

Qualifications D, piefcrablv A or degree in 
appropriate sciences including maths 

Pay Newly qiialitied graduate scieiitisi 
£600-£70(). after 20 years, somewhere be 
tween £1,.500 L‘2 '31)0, or more 

Aptitudes. Imagination, enthusiasm. cai).i- 
(ity { T ori.'iM'' thought, integrity, luaetl- 
cal 'ibil"., to work with .1 team. 

Iiatienee, perseverance 

Methods ol Entry, lather through a Ibii- 
versity. a College ol 'reclmology. or a post 
111 a labor.it or y 

Further Training. In view of the mcreasing 
complevitv ol all the sciences it is im 
port.int to continue with tull-time study as 
long as iiossible. preferably to \ level 
(J(’E or beyond to a degree or Dip Tech 
or to (Jiaduate membership of .1 proles- 
Hional institute Those who attempt to 
qu.al'.fv bv evening cl.xsses or even on a dav 
release courne nowadays, seldom go as f.ir 
;us w.is oiiginally hoped 

As matliematus is the universal language ot 
science, rc.ihonable ability m this subject 1 ^ 
essential The basic natural sciences are pliysics. 
chemistry, and biology All scientist.s need to be 
trained iii scientific method fo observe accuiaiclv^ 
and to consider objectively Scientists may* be 
employed m research, m the development ol 
ideas, in iiroduetion and tiie management ot 
productive plant, m testing, analysis and control . 
m technical services, sales mfonnation, in 
lecturing at Thiiverslties and Colleges ol Tecli- 
nology and in te.ichmg lu schools 

Addresses 

The Institute of Physics. 43 Belgrave Stjuare, 

S W 1. 

The Royal Institute of Chemistry, .30 Russell 

Square, W C l 

The Institute of Biology. 41 Queens Gate. S W 7, 

The Institute of Metallurgists, 4 Crosvenor 

Gardens, S W 1 

Pamphlets 

CTioice of Careers Senes 
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SECRETARIAL WORK AND OFFICE MANAGE- J 
MENT I 

B. G. 

Age. 15. rnly rarely now, nsnallv l(\ or H 

Pay. ^'ar]es widely, to por weeK to 
^t.irt 

Aptitudes. Taet, diseretnm, a yoixl n\enioi\ . 
faeilitv with word-* and fi;inres 

Method of Entiv By appheation lor ad- 
vertised posts or throiijrh the ontli I'.in- 
l)lovmcnL Service or an eniiilov nient 
.lyeney 

Further Training. If not (uiahfled hefoie 
entry, for shorthand tv piinr .ind/or Natnm.d 
( 'ertiticates or Diplomas in Business Studies 
Also for protessional tiualilltations 

il) Offlee work generallv Owing to ttie in- 
^rL‘asing use of all kinds of ofhec anil eoinpnting 
in.ieliines, ottlee wairk is ehanguig ven raindlv. 

/' (/ . the proportion of girls using shortliand is 
deereasmg, partienlarly in large nlhees. wliere the 
ii-^e ot audio tvping and machines rcQinrlng llgiin 
work Is inercasmg rapidly 

hi' Sc-( retaries are recpiired malnlv^ as pei.sonal 
i-.sistants to management .ind so otter ,in interest- 
ing and well-paid career tor the well ediu'itcd 
relialile, and intelligent girl, osTieciallv if she has 
good personal (lualities 'learning is usually hv a 
(iill-tmie course at a private secretarial sdiool or a 
'I’eehiiKal or (’ornmercial College, alt(>r O. A, r r a 
degn'i' has Been obtained Women gradu.ites 
(often with language (pialillcati* ns) who take .i 
secretarial couise can look forward to very interest- 
ing careers, often involving travel ami iinreaslng 
responsihihtv as thev gam experience 

(d) 'Nranagement, ? c , snpei vision I'onfrol and 
orgamsat on ot staff, sales and marketing, hiiv ing. 
a<‘t oimtanev and ttnanoe, insurance and tr.insporl. 
planning and production Training usuallv eom- 
• iiiies practical experience with study tor ap- 
proiiriatc iiuallfications 

Inform.ition about Aia'oimtanev , A( tiianal 
ivork. Advertising Banking, liisuramv. Daw. and 
Laundry work will be toiind elsewhere m this 
astioii Other professional organisations whi< li 
oiler examinations leading to suitable <iualilKa- 
tions are 

Building Societies In-titute, 7 \ldford Street 
W 1 

Brifisli Tiistitutc of 'M.uiagement, "<() l'’etter 
l-aiie, E C 4 

Charteied Institute of Secretaries, II New 
Bridge Street. E C 4 

liishtiitc of Office Manageiiumt. .'»<) \Teforia 
Street. S W 1 

liistituti of Personnel ■Slan.igement. HO Fetter 
Lane. E C 4 

I istitnte of ShiTipmg and Forwanlmg ■\glnl-^. 

7') ( 'aniioii Street. I'l ( ' t 
1 nstitute of Transport HO I’orf land I'lai e, NN I 
Institute of Travel Agents, 0 1 )nk«; Sfrc<*t, S W 1 
Puiehasing Ottlcers’ As^f)^Ia(lon 5 nrk Douse, 
VV e-'tmin.‘=ter Bridge Load, S h’ 1 

ratniihh ts 

Choice of (Aareers Senes. No- i>0 and <>> 
(D M S O ) 


SOCIAL WORK. 

B. G. 

Age of Entry. '-I h. more usually ! or 
after experience In paid employment 

Qualifications. Degree or Diploma in Social 
Studies or Degree followed by postgraduate 
training 

Aptitudes. Tact, patience, mforest In rw^ople 
and In social conditions, emotional stability, 
a sense of vocation, persistence m arduous 
and sometimes dlseonrigmg work. 


1 EDUCATION AND CAREERS 

Method of Entry. Acceptnneo for specialised 
t mining. i e , appointment with f'cntral 
nr I.ooal (Joverimient Authority or with a 
voluntary organisation. 

Further Study. Specialised trammg for the 
chosen bi inch, and for ineiuberslilp of 
putlessional oigamsalion 

Dillerent branches ol social work touch almost 
vverv aspect of life Some aie concerned wuth 
prohlems of work, recreation or aceomniiidHtion. 
while otlieis cater for special classes ot persons 
with paiticular needs, eg, deprived children 
Others helr> people who have special dilllculties 
with their relations witli otliers or who suffer trom 
physical or mental illness There are also social 
woikers who deal with gioiips of people to prevent 
them getting in trouble or into emotional dittl- 
culties 

Social workers are trained to do case work with 
individuals but some work with people who may 
not have individual [iiohlems and so work with 
gioniis m chilis and icnties 

I dd re I Si's 

Cfiild ('arc ( oidr.il Training Council In Child 
Cue. Nome Olhce, Horselerry Boad. 
Tfioinly Street. S \V 1 

iTohatioii Dfllcer iTobatlon Advisory and 
"I’raimng Boinl, Horselerry Douse, Dean 
liyle Street, s W 1 

Family Case Work Association of Cicneral and 
Faniilv C.iseworkers, Denison Douse, -DU 
\au\liall Bridge Ibmd, S W 1 

Almoner or Medical Social Worker Institute 
of Almoners. 4-J Beilford Square, W C.l 

I’sychiatric Social Workers Assixnatlon of 
Fsvchiatric Social WoiUeis, I Bark Crescent. 
W I 

Mental Health or Menial Welfare Oltlcer- Local 
Authority 

Moral Welfare Olllcer Josephine Butler 
Memoiiai Douse, ‘14 Alevanilra Drive. Liver- 
pool 7 

National Insfitult of Soci.il WTirk Training, 
M.iry Ward Douse. Tavistock Place, W C 1 

Neighbourhood Workers National Federation 
of Comnmnitv Assotiatioiis, 20 Bedford 
Square. W C 1 

AouLh Club l.eader National Association of 
Boys' Clubs, 17 Bodfoid Square, W C 1. 
National Assoi'iafion of Mned Clubs, ‘12 
Devonslmo Street W' 1 VMCA, Creat 
IfLiMell Street. W C 1 YWCA. 108 Baker 
Street. W 1 

Dousing Manager Society of ffousing Mana- 
gers f 1 Suffolk Street. S W l 

l^Tsoimel Manager Institute of rersoimel 
ManagenienL. HO Fetter f.anc. E C 4 

Health Visitoi Sfe Nmsmg 

Welf.vre Workers wuth the Deaf* National 
institute tor the Deal. 105. Dower Street, 
W C l 

Welfare Worker with the Blind and Home 
Teachers ot the Bliml Loyal National Insti- 
fiite lor the Bliml, C.reat Bortl ind Street, 
W C 1 

Youth Employment Otttoer Tutor-m-Charge, 
Full-time Course for Y E O a, Lamorbey Bark, 
Sidcui*. Kent, or Mam hester (A)llege of 
Commerce, Manchester, 1 

ramphlcf 
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SPEECH THERAPY. 

B G. 

Age. la. 
QualiBcations. A. 
Pay. t525-i:DG5 p a. 
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Aptitudes. Self -confidence, ability to speak 
clearly and well, hkiiif? for people, tact 
Method of Entry. Acceptance by approve 1 
traininff school. 

Further Trainln?. rears’ full-time trainim? 
for the Diploma of the College of Speech 
Therapists. 

Speech Therapists are usuvlly (jirls, but there h 
no reason why Ixiys who are interested In people 
and who satisfy the other preliminary require- 
ments should not make a rewardirw career in 
speech therapy, even thouKli the financial return 
is unexciting. 

The work involves the remedial treatment of 
speech defects, especially in children, at school, 
clinics, and In hospitals There h also a con- 
siderable amount of part-time work available, 
payment for which is on a sessional basis 

One can pra<;ti8e onlv if one is a rdcentlute of 
the ColleKe of ST>eeth Therapists, and there are 
seven trainim;: sciiools recojjnised by this bodj , 
namely. — 

1 The Central School of Speech 'rrainimr and 
Dramatic Art. Tlie Kmliassy Theatre. Swis^, 
CottaKe. N W 1 

‘2 The KliiKdom-Ward School of Speccli 
Therapy. ‘26 Ixnver Sloane Street. S W 1 
:l 'Ihe Speech 'i’licrapy TiainmK School of the 
West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases. 
‘2(J Holland Park. W 11. 

4 I’he Oldrev Flendmi School ol Spcei*h 
Therapy. 10 Harley Street. W 1 
f) The Txjiccfiter School of Speech ’I'herapy 
Adult ]<lducatU)n Centre. Pelham House. 
100 Wellurd Itoad. liCicester, 

(5 The Kdinlmrkh School of Speech Tlierapv. i 
7 Bueoleueh Place, ICdinl)ur«h. 8 ! 

7. The Gla.sBow SchcMil of Speech Therapy, j 
‘25 Athole Caideiis, ClasBuw. W ‘2 

Address 

The (Jolleffc ot Speech 'J’hcraptsls, OS (iuceu’s 
(Jlardens. W.‘2. 

ramphlds. 

Choice of Careers Series, No 51 (H M S <) ), 0 / 
Speech Therapy <is a Caerri A vailaiile Irom the 
ColleKC. 


SURVEYING. 

B. Q. 

Age. 16 4 

Quallflcalioiis. O, but prcleiably A 

Pay. Depeiidiiiff on branch, but rounblv in 
region of £000 -£l. 000 p a on (prdificatioii 

Aptitudes, ("apacitv for detail, methodic il 
inind. ability to (ulculate quickJv' ami 
accurately. 

Method of Entry Tn general -- 

1. As a junior assistant or under articles iii 
an approved Surveyor’s <;filce 
2 Acceptance bv approved training school 
for full-time course 

‘J. As a graduate holding JJ A . or 15 Si‘ 
(Estate Management' 

Further Training. 

1. If entering lus junior assistant or under 
articles, at least 4 years’ part-time 
study leading to the Final Ex.uiiination 
of the itoyal institution of Chartered 
Surveyors 

‘2 Eiill-time study for tlie First and Inter- 
mediate examinations of the Roy .it 
Institute, followed by *2 \ ears’ practlc,il 
work and then the Final Examination 
3. If entering as a graduate. 2 ye.»ra’ 
practical work 

All the above methods lead to meniber- 
ship of the Royal Institute. 


Surveying is a profession with many specialised 
aspects 'J’he various branebes arc Ruilding 
Surveying. Housing Maiiageuieut. Eand Agency. 
Land and ITydrogr.iphic Surv'eymg. Mining 
Surveying, (luaiititv Surveying. Town and 
Country Plaimmg, Valuation 

IlnddniQ Suneinn<i is eoiiecriicd with the super- 
\ision of building, buihling repairs, and the 
specificatioiLs fur buildeis’ work ol all descriptions 

Ifoiisin'j Miuia'iemp)it is more siieeifli'aliy the 
development and nianagenn nt ot lioiismg estates 

Ijinl Aaency involves the niaiiageiiient of 
countrv estates and agricultural imi<ro\ einents 
valuations 

Land an I TI y ItO'jiaphir ,snrrfi/)ii'j i-^ concerned 
with measuring .ind drawing the shape ot tlic land, 
and mapping the rivers, i.ikcs, and seas Sur- 
veyors 111 this category are usually government 
servants. 

Mining Snireying is eoiiccrned with under- 
ground surveys and preparing plaius for workings 
Surv'cvors are usually eiuploved bv the Nation il 
('oal Board, but liave great scope loi work over- 
seas. 

Quant dy Sun eying is eoncerned with dr.iwiiig up 
the estmiaUN ot materials and labour reii Hired m 
ac' onlaiico with the areliitect’s plans 'I'lie 
ifuantitv Surveyor is also toncerned w.tli tlie 
valuation ot work executed 

Town and ('ountry Ptaniuii', deals with I he pre- 
paration and devadopinent ot iilauiiiiig schemes 
and involv'Cs the siirvev iiig of resources and nei’ds 
ol a partiiular area Further study to gain the 
Diploma of the Town Planning Institute is 
advisable tor this branch ol the career 

Valuation 'Die Valuation Surveyor either 
works lor the Inland Revenue and is employed to 
value real property lor the Crown m conuection 
with death duties, income tax, etc , or is iii private 
practice and carries on similar work on behalf of 
private individuals 

The newcomer to this profession will havT. de- 
eded which brancli ot Hurveving he or slie wishes 
to take nj) Except for Mimug and Land Survey- 
ing. all liranclics have a crinuiion sy llabus lor the 
First Examination of (h“ Poyal Institution ol 
Chartered Surva^vors. iiut thereafter the Inter- 
mediate and Final ICxanuiiationa arc on work 
appropriate to the specialisation being lolloweil 
'riie rotiulreinents of the ottier professional liodics 
vairy in detail, and full mlormation may be had 
from tlie addresses lielovv 

Tiiere is at itresent a filiortagc of qualified 
Burveyora in the country, partly liecause many 
Burvevois obtain lucrative eniplovruent ov'erseas. 
and the prospects for energetic ambitiom young 
people are excellent 

.Iddresses 

The Itnvul Institution of ( liartered Snrve\n»r-5. 
12 Cleat Ccorge [Street, Weatnimster. S W.l 

Tlie Institute of (iuautity Surve\'ors, 98 
Clouccstcr Place. W 1 

The Incoiporated Association ol Arclutccts and 
Surveyors, 75 Jiaton Place, S W 1 

Institute of Builders, 18 Bedford Square, W C.l. 
Paniphl*>i 
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TEACHINQ (England and Wa'es). 

B G. 

Age. 184- 

Qualifleatlons. O. usually A 

Pay. Dependmg on qual i fications, status, and 
experience, basic scale aijprox. £600 to 
£1200 with additionH for qiialiflcations and 
training. 
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Aptitudes. Patience, iiitere'^b in the youiur, 
seine of Imiiionr, cooit health 

Method ol Entry (St.-ito svstemi 
1 Aoceptanrc In Tramlnu Collesre 

As a Kraduate followed usually but not 
necessarily by aceeptance by University 
Department of JCdueation 
Sole At the moment it is not o>sential 
for a {KTiuiuate (or person holding certain 
(.thcr quail tleations in. r g , art. music) to 
hold a Diiiloma in Education of a Umver- 
Hitv Department of Education, but in a few 
years’ time this riiav be essentiil for new 
(Ml t ranis 

r-iirther Training. 

1 Tf accepted bv 'J'raininjz rollegc. I \e.iis’ 
lull-time trainiiiR This can someliiiies 
be combined with study foi an evtern.il 
Decree (( General or imclassi lied Honours) 
'2 The Diploma in Education course 
offered by University departm(.Mita of 
Education, vedneh hosts for 1 ve.ir 

’J’lie majority of posts 111 teachiiiR are .available 
Hi -ichools run bv tlie Ijocal Education Authonties 
or assisted by tIuMU Thc-sr* fall into t!irc(» mam 
catcRories Primarv. tiecundary, and I'dirther 
Education 

Thf Pninanj Nj/sboa is made up mainly of Tnlant 
St liools (5-7 years) and Junior Scliools (7-lD 
'I’c u huiR in Inrants' and Junior Schools demands 
spctoal qualities of patience and understaiidiiiR. 
.111(1 il IS usual for the 'I'raimuR ('ollece student to 
follow a sliKhtly diirerent proRiamme of studies 
iron) tliose wlio are roiiir to specialise 111 Set oudary 
Teat 111 UR 

7 Ac Sranhlary is beiiiR constantly 

inonilleti bv many Ijocal Eduo.vtion Authorities 
liiit liasically there are two distinct patterns ( 1 ) 
'1 lie Secondary Modern/Secondary Tot hnual-'Se- 
ctimlary Urninniar organisation, and ( 11 ) The 
Coiaprehcnsive Sjstcm 

In tiie first of tliese cliildren are stated tmt at 
I he age ot 11 (or Id) aecordiiiR tt) tlcMr parents’ 
^Uhlles and their educational possibiiitich 'I’hose 

Ro to (frimmar Schtitils need a more siiecial- 
is(‘d and academic course, and it is to this tvpe of 
Mhot)! that most praduates are attracted 'riien^ 
,ire nt'ycrtlieless many Modem Schools (whicli 
taitnumbei the (Irammar by 4 or to 1) oltermp 
(oiirMs leading to O ” and thus ptivinp oppor- 
tniiitjes to graduates Technical Schools (which 
leiHictimes rcciint their children at 13+) titfer .is 
i\cll oiiportimilies to people tiualihed in industry 
and coimncrce wlio wish to entei the tcachiiur 
)»r(i(essi<»n 

'i'lie ( 'oniprchciisiv'e Scliool aims at olTcring tlie 
laulities o( tlio aliovc three tvqics under one roof, 
and IS usually .1 large organisation 'itTordiiig 
"l/poit unities to many different types of teacher 

The FiiiOi^r Ethirahan svstein comprises the 
I’A'l's. the Technical Colleges, 'llie Colleges ot 
I'lrther Education Village Institutes, Evening 
bchtiites. and is of interest to those who feel 
more diawn to work with j oiing people and adults 
\luch of the very varied Held of work m It'orther 
lalncation is done bj' part-time teachers and 
Icttiirers, hut there are nevertheless many oppor 
tunPics for tnll-time teaching. 

S.U.iries find conditions (»f service arc gr.aduallv 
niiprov'Ing in the teaching rirofcsaion. and it is now 
ari .ittractive career (especially for women with 
(he advent of equal pav) There are still manv 
e.i Ill Mil types of schools, and esricsMaUv lor 
‘."I til ■(‘■J f(‘ It hers of science and matheiiiatics 

J here is a need for teachers of mentally and 
ph\ Hieally handicapped children 

The independent schools are more and more 
conimg into line with the State schools as regards 
^'ilary. etc . and often are able to olTcr added 
indu(ements, bucli as free or cheap accommoda- 
tion 

There are no fees for courses at the Training 
'^olleges, and help with maintenance is available 
lur those who need it. 


The educational system and methods of tc.achcr 
tr.iiuiiig .are different in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, and details can l>e obtained from the 
appropriate addresses lielow 

Ad(irf<^^es 

Ministry of Ivdncatlon (Teacher Training 
IJraricIi). Uiirzon Street, W.l. 

The National ('ommittc'’ for the Tiaiulng of 
Teachers. 140 Princes Slreet, Edinburgh, 3 
The Mimstrv of Education, Massey Avenue, 
Stormont, Belfast 

I’amph Ws 

Bfcnmnin a Ttacher 
Careirtii I'diu ut io)i Jor Craduntes 
Mmictrv of Kdiiontion JasI No 173 (Ui-st of 
'rrainmg Colleges) 

'I'lie above .iv.ulable from (he ^lim.str^' 

VETERINARY WORK 
B. G. 

Age 1 H -t- 

Qualiflcatious. A (to stait Umvcrsdv 

coursvO 

Pav 

1 Tn private prat (ice as iissihtant. about 
id 000 to comment c 

2 In (ioviMumerit Servite, from £000 

Aptitiides. Patience, c.-ipacitv for del ailed 
obsei v.vtion. fondness of .initnals 

Method of Entry Acccid nice on Umv'ci'Mly 
course 

Further Training. 4-0 \ cars’ University 

Degree course 

^>terlnarv *vork is concerned with the maiu- 
leniirue ot good ht'altli 111 fimmals and the ( ure of 
animal dise.ises — 111 otlici wonlH, tlic “ vet ” is the 
animal doctor Tlie vet sulfers Irom tins dls* 
adv.uitage, however — tliaf animals c.imiot speak 
about their svinptoms ’I'lio young man or 
wiimaii contemplating veterinary work as ,i career 
nuist, therefore, liavt* a real understanding ot and 
luvt‘ Itir animals This is wii.it makes veterinarv 
work a vocation rather th.m a career lor many 
Ittsiple 

In order to practise as a " vet ” oi.e must be a 
MiLMiiber ol the Poyal College of Veterinary 
Mirgeoiih, and tlie neccss,ir\ tiualillcatioii lor this 
I- a luuveisitv \’ct(Tm.ir.v Degree Degieo 
• Hiuses are offered bv the lollowing bodies — 

Rov.al Veterinary College .ind llosjutal, 
(\imtleii Town, N U 1 

Poval (Dick) School ut Veterinarv Studies, 
Summei h.ill, Universitv of Udinburgli, '.) 
IbiivcTsitv of (.lisgow VctcMiiiary School 
Wtennirv^ Scliools of the Universities of 
Bristol, Cambi idge. la\erpool 
Veterinary (’ollege ot Ireland, Ballsbridge, 
Uubhii. S E 1 

Eor the (pnlifled person. oT’enmgs are availalile 
with the Ministry of VgntMilture. Elsheriefl, anti 
Food and for men m the Army (where after 1 
year’s service one reaches the rank ot Captain). 
'J’he majority of newlv qii.ilitled jicople take a post 
.IS .in .os’sislanl. to an estahhslied vet in older to 
i-.iiM the necessary practical experience 

Iddret-, 

Tlie Poval College of Vetenn.ary Suigeona. 
t)-10 Ped Lion Stiuare, W C 1. 

VomphUt 
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ZOOLOGY. See Science. 
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BOOKLETS. 

Booklets In the seriCH '* Choice of ('arcera ” are 
obtainable from H M Stationery Office at' York 
House, Klngsway. London, W C 2, 4'23 Oxford 
Street, London. Wl; i:ia Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2: 39 King Street, Manchester. 2. 2 Ed- 
mund Street, IhmiinKbani, 3. 109 St Mary 

Street, Cardiff, 50 Fairfax Street. Bristol. 1. 
rtO Chichester Street. Belfast, or through any 
bookseller. 

Choosing Yout Car^rr {}) C,d 

Accountant (59). 9d. 

Advertising (44). 9d. 

Agriculture and Horlxculturc- 

Managerial and Technical Posts (S5) la ?>d 
Architect (16) Is 
Art and Design (103). 2« 

Baking (R4). Is 3d. 

Banking and the Stock Exchaii/je (67) l.s 
Bespoke Tailoring (5) !>. ‘II 

Blacksmith 1*1 6(/ 

Bool and Shoe ManufactiiTc (3) Is. 3d 
Bricklayer ' 24 ) is -^,1 

Budding rfc Civil Engiigenng \110) In proj) 
('’hirnpodisi (61). 6d 
Civil Servicf> 

Junior Posts (31) Is 9d. 

General, Scientific and Technical posts (32) 
Is 3d 

Clerical and Secretarial If’orfc (65) li 
Clothing Manufacture (l()(i) Is. 6d 
Coal Mining (107). 2s 
Company Secretary (29) 9d. 

Cotton Spinning (34). Is. 6d. 

Dancing (99). Is 
Dentistry (96), 9d 

Domestic Science arul Dielelic‘i (13) Is. 

Dramatic Art (98) Is 

Dress Designer (10) 6d 

Dressmaking and Mdhnery Is 3d. 

Electrician (79) Is 9d 
Engineering DrnwhUman (60) Is 3d 
Em/ineeriTVi Work for Bays (78) ]s Of/ 

Engineering Work for Cirh (77) Is. .3d 

Farm arul UorficuLiural Woiken i8()) Is 9d 
Fire Service (114) In prep. 

Fishing (00). Is 9i/. 

Fitters, Turners. Machinists ((U) Is 9d 
Forestry (SI) Is 9d 
Foundry Industry (PJ) Is 6d 
Furniture Manufacture (38) Is 6d 
CJasH Manufacturing ill]). Is 6d 
Glazier (30) Is 3(/ 

Hairdressing and Beauty CuUure (104) 2s. 

H M Forces' Openings for Boys in the Ranks 
Iter Maiesty’s Foices (50) l.s (V/ 

Royal Navy (54) Is. Od 

Army (55) Is 6d 

Royal Air Force (50). HeprintiiiK. 

77 M Fortes' ('ommissioned Service (68). Is Od 
77 M. Fori 'CH JCometi's Services (03). Is 9d. 
Hosiery. Knitu'em ^:nd Lace (^\) Is 6d. 

Hotel a^ul Catering Industry — Management (15). 
Is. 

Hotel and Catering Occupations (33) Is. 0d. 
Insurance (93). Is. Gd. 


Iron and Steel (105) Is. 9d. 

Joumah'.ni atui Press Photography (83) Is 6d 
Laboratory Technicians and Assistants (91) 
2s. Od. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning (70) Is 3d 
Lain Barristers and Solicitors (10) Is. 
Librariunship (4) Od 
Local Government Service (281 
Mastic Aspkudl Spreader (43) Is 
Mathematician (109). Is. 

Medical Laboratory Technician (57) Od 
Medicine and Surgery (lOS) Is ‘3d 
Merchant Navy Officers (72). 2.s 
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The World oj Science 

INTRODUCTION 

At no tune in our lii>itory h.ioi it been more npcoss.vTy for the onhiurv iiwiu idunl— and outside our own 
ripecialised kuowledKe ue are all ordinar; iixiividiuils — to know and niulcrstaiid what the scientists are 
(loiriK, for we have now leactied a state of affairs which nia> well prove to lie the cross-roads of human 
(Icdtinv Tlie dramatic new developments have made it inevitable that all must live or all must die. 
On the one hand, there exists the possibility <»1 umlreametl-of abuiulaneo, peace, and happiness tor an 
e\ ei -increasiiiK number of mankind, and on the other total .annihilation, if not ol the whole hiuiian 
species, at. least of all that makes life worthwhile Which wav are we It) ihoose^ 

in this choice ordinary' people must play a m.ajor part, but this they cannot do without understanding 
Hie issues involved, since free choice must lie based upon a certain minimum of kiiowledtic. and this is 
the reason why i’ems ( vc^oiurdia dei alcd to include a section dcilnm with siientille progress 

'I hesedion is divnled into two parts, the first (I . 11 .andlll IsettniKoiit to kdve a verv biicf account 
oi tl>' iinivCTSe as seen by nuHlern science and lorminK a backirnaind to the second part (1\ ). which 
will dis< iiss some ot the more recent developments and disto\“ries It need liardly Ik; said that sncli a 
--eetion ninst lie sketchy in tlic extienie, and that only a \erv few of the mam issues can lie discussed, 
but the writer ot this section believes with the K.ditor that it i^ wtirth while fry im; We are frequently 
n nniKled by the learned that muilern kiiowledKe moreasc'.i mi rapidly tli.it no single iniiul can come 
.uivwliere near aehicviiiir the sort of universal knowledge which was possible, say, in the clfthteeiith 
( iiturv' -.iiid obviously this is quite true ibit all tins vast liody of kiiuwledire is not essential to most 
o! iis. who ask only two things troin seience (1) that it 1. -nld us a general picture of the universe 
which will mve us some idea of wheie we otaiid m lel n i . i: , (2) that it should Kive us qxirticular 
inforinatimi eonccrniiiK jirai'tKMl issues which concern us in everyday life 'fo describe modern kiiow- 
It'di'c l>-(»m tins point ot view is eeitainlv possilile. althoiiKh whether the present atteiiiiit sueeeetls iii 
(loiny so (lie reader nmsl tle< ide for bimsell 


I. THE STRUCTURE AND ORIGIN OF 

THE univi:rse 


'I'iie universe includes evcnthim: from tlie ^ 
s.nalli-ii siili-atomiL partule to tin mifilitiest ! 
-vstem of star.s 'I'he scientitiu view ol the uni- 
verse (not the onlv view but the one we are (on- 
< iTiied with here' is a rein.irkable achievement of 
Hie human mind, and it is w'orth eonsidermt; at 
t lie outset what a “ scientific view " is. and what is 
ri'inarkable about it 

A .scientific view of sometlilnix is always an inti- 
mate mutnre of theories and observed f.uts. and 
not an inert mixture but u setTliirm and urowint: 
one 'j'he theories arc l)roa<l f,'eneral ideas to- 
rn ther with aisuinents basisl on them The 
aritument.s are de.siKiied to show that, it the general 
ideas are accepted, then this, that, or the other 
think' oiijrht to be observed It this, that, or the 
other actu.illy are observed, tleu the theorv is a 
k'ood one, if not. then the thi oridu lans have to 
ttiifik arain 'Phiis theorv tual ideas and anni- 
iiKMits are eontiiiually subjeettd to the seveie test 
of (oinpirison witli the facts, and .scientists are 
proud ot the riKour with which this is done On 
ttie other hand, theories often sm^irest new thiiius 
to look for, i c , theories Ic'id to luedlcdion.s 
liiese iircdu turns are frc^qucntl’. '-ucce.sstul. and 
svienti.st.s are entitled to tie proud of that too 
but it follow's tliat no tfuairv is minuitablcu .inv 
viciitilie view of anv' subject may. in i>rincii»lc. 
h" invalidated at anv time bv the disccnerv of 
now tacts, thonk'h some theorie.s are so soiindlv 
based that ov'crtlirow does not seem imminent 

A remarkable aspect of the sc iciititlc- view of the 
universe is that same principles are '^uppo‘-’cd to 
operate throiik'hout the whole vastne.^s of sp.ue 
Thus the matter and radiation in stars are not 
diliereiit from the matter and radiation on e.irth, 
and their laws ot behaviour are the same There- 
lore theories hard won by studies in terrestrial 
physic.'j and tlieniiatry laboratories are applied at 
once to the whole cosmos ,\stronomv and cos- 
mology are spectacular exttasions ot ordinary 
mcclianies and phy sics 


LOOKING AT THE UNIVERSE. 

TJie universe is oliservalile because snniaks from 
d reach us and some manage to penetrate our 
atmosyihere 

i’irst. tliere are wavts of visible liKht toKethcr 


with invisible rays ol somewhat lontjer (intra led) 
and somevvliat shortei (ultra-violet) vvavelemjths. 
'I’hese vvavcj show os the brisdit astronomical 
olijects and, to make use ot them, astronomers 
h.vve roiistrnc'ted telescopes of ifreat power and 
precision liackcal up with camcias, spectroscopes, 
and numerous auxiliaries 'riie most powerful 
telescope, at Mt I’alom.ar, California, has a ‘.iOO- 
in -diameter mirror 'I'iie next major advance in 
ofitical toleseope iieiformaiu e probably awaits the 
erection of telescopes on saiellites outside the* 
earth', s atmosphere, wlucli at prc'sent acts as a 
distort m« and onlv partially transparent curtain 

Secondly, there arc radio waves of iniieh longer 
wavelenutli tlian llk'ht 'f'hese can be detectisl bv 
sen.‘5itive radio receivers with spec lal .lerial sys- 
tems Thea' are the radio telescopes (.See 
Part IV Radio Astronomy ) The most well 
known IS at Jovliell Hiiik and started w'orkiiiK 
in 19')7 

\ tlonl type of radiation fpvni outer space 
impinges on the atmosphere 'rtns Ls the eosniie 
radiation it euiiKi.st.s of very fast-movini' fiinda- 
meiit.d p.irtu los, inclndirifr imitons (F14) Cosnne 
r.ivs are detected by (leik'er counters, by tlic 
iminile tr.uks they leave on phutonraphic plates, 
and bv otlier means 'I'lie oiiKin of cosmic rays is 
still inuertain, but many jieojile think they must 
have an intimate connection with the nature and 
evolution of the iiiiiver.se itself 

IJv lookimr at. and listeniuu to, the universe 
with optical and radio telescopes, astronomers 
tiav'c* formed a remarkablv detailed picture of its 
structure Ttie merest outline of this will now be 
tciveii 


Great Distances and Large Numbers. —T,et us 
start with nearby objects 'I’hls raises at once the 
question of w?hat " nearness ’’ and “ distance ” 
are in a.stroiunnv ana how they' are to be expressed. 
A convenient unit of di.stance Is the light-year, i e , 
the dkstance that liKht, travelling at 180,000 uiilcs 
per second, traverses in one year. Since vast 
numbers as well as v.i.kt distcanccs will enter the 
question, we need a shorthand for large numijers 
Ten times ten times ten will Ije represented l)y 10* . 
six tens multiplied together it e , one rnilhon) will 
be wiitten 10*. and so on. 10** woiihl mean a 
hundred million million. One divided by a 
million (i e , one-mlllionth) will be written 10"', 
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the very small number obtainefl by dlvidin;; one 
bv the product of fourteen tens will be Nvritten 
lir‘*. A liKht-year is 5-88 x 10“ miles, the 
radius of an atom is about 10"* cm. 


The Solar System. — The earth is the third, 
counting outwards, of tune filaricts revolving m 
nearly circular orbits rfiund the sun Their 
names and some otiier particulars are given in the 
table (F7), The sun and its planets are the main 
bodies of the solar system Between Mars and 
Jupiter revolve rmmeroiH chunks of rock called 
the asteroids, the largest of these, Ceres, is 480 
miles across Apart from these, the solar system 
Is teriuously populated with gas, duht. and small 
particles of stone and Iron Dust continuously 
settles on the earth, and frenuently small frag- 
ments enter the atmosphere, glow and evaporate, 
these are meteors or shooting stars Sometimes 
larger rocks, called meteorites, hit tlie earth. 
Comets are relatively compact swarms of par- 
ticles — containing ice according to one theory — 
which tmvel In elongated orliits round the sun 
Their spectacular tails form under tlie sun’s 
Influence when they approach it Not all comets 
stay Indelinitelv in the solar Hvstem; some visit 
us anfl go ofT into space for ever 

The sun itself is a ilense, roughly spherical 
mass of glowing matter, 805,000 miles across 
Jts heat is so intense tliat the atoms are split into 
separated eleclrons and nuclei FlO) and 

matter in such a state is called phusma At the 
sun’s centre the temperature has the uniriiagin- 
able value of aliout 11 nullu)u degrees Centigrade 
(a coal fire is aliout 800" C ) Under such condi- 
tions the utoinic mu lei Irequentlv collide with 
one another at great speeds and reactions occur 
Ixitween them. 'I’lie sun consists largely of 
hydrogen and. In the verv hot plasma, the inulei 
ot hydrogen atoms iiiteuK t b> a senes of reactions 
whose net result is to turn hydrogen into helium 
Tills IS a process which releases energy just as 
burning does, only these nuclear processes are in- 
comparably more energetic tlian ordinary burn- 
ing. In fact, tlie energy released is great enough 
to be the source of all the light and heat which tlie 
■un has been pouring into space for thousands of 
millions of years 

We may note In passing that the occurrence of 
those energy producing reactions in Bulllciently 
hot plasmas is the reason why so mucli effort is 
nowadays put Into tlio study ot plasma physics? 
There are many experiments being made to pro- 
duce and contain hot plasma 'riiey arc man’s 
attempts to iinlbite un eartk tlie energy-giving 
processccs in the sun. 


Stars. — In colour, brightness, age, and size the 
sun is typical of vast numbers of other stars 
Only from the human iioiiit ol view is tliere any- 
thing special about tlie sun - it is near eriougfi to 
give ua life I'iven tlie possession of a svstein of 
revolving planets is not. according to some 
modern views, verv unusual 

No star can radiate energy at the rate the sun 
does without undergoing internal changes m the 
course of time Conseiiuentlv stars evolve and 
old processes in them give rise to new I’he exact- 
nature of stellar evolution — so far as It Is at 
present understood — woulil be too complex to 
describe here in any detail. Ic involves expan- 
sion and contraction, changes of temperature, 
changes of colour, and cliaiiges In chemical com- 
position os the nuclear processes gradually 
generate new chemical elements bv reactions sucli 
as tlie conversion of ]i> drogen to lielimu, lieliuiu to 
neon, neon to magnesium, and so on 'fhe speed 
of evolution changes from time to time, but Is in 
any cose very slow compared with the pace of 
terrestrial life, nothing verv dramatic may occui 
for hundreds of inillidns of years. Evidence foi 
the various phases ot evolution lo therefore 
obtained by studying many stars, each at a ditfer 
ent stage of its life. Thus asttouoiners recognise 
many tvpes with charmingly descriptive names, 
auch as blue giants, sub-giants, red and white 
dwarfs, supergiants 

The path of stellar evolution may lie marked by 
rarious explosive events. One of these, which 
occurs in sufficiently large stars, is an enormout 
explosion in which a substantial amount of the 
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star is blown away into space In the form of high- 
speed streams tit gas For about a fortnight, such 
an exploding star will mdl.itc energy 200 luillioii 
times as fast as the sun Japanese and Chinese 
(but not Western) astronomers recorded such an 
occurrence lii a d 1054. and the exploding ga-^es, 
now called the (-rab nebula, can still be seen iii 
powerful telescopes and lorni a ( loud six or seven 
light-years across While it Lusts, the exiilosloii 
shows up as an abuoriiially briglit star .iiid i-> 
called a suvtrnova 


Groups ol Stars. — It is not surprising that 
ancient peoples saw pictures in the skv 'fhe 
constellations, hovvi'ver, are not physically con- 
nected groups of stars but just happen to bo 
patterns visible Iroin earth A conspiruoii« excel »- 
tlon to this 18 the Milky W’ay. which a telescope 
resolves into many imllions of separate stars If 
we could view the Milky W av from a vast distance 
and see it as a whole wc siKiuld observe a rather 
flat wheel of stars with spiral arms something like 
the sparks of a rotating Catherine wheel This 
system of stars is phvsically connected bv grav il.i- 
tlonal forces and moves tlirough space .is a vvliole, 
it Is called a oahn v 

Tlie galaxy is about 10* light-yeais across and 
contains roughly 10“ stars An lnc(uispicM(»iis 
one of these stars ncai the edge of the wheel i.- our 
sun; the prominent stars in our niglit skv aie 
members of the galaxy that happen to be ratlu'r 
near us Sinus, the briglitest. w only H-O light- 
years away, a trivial distance, astronomu-all v 
speaking 

The g.daxvdoes not contain stars only, thi'ro arc 
also clouds ol g-is and dust, particuhirlv in the 
plane of the galaxy Much of the gtus is hydiogen 
aixl its ditcction is difth ult However, g iseous 
hydrogen gives out radio vv.ives with a \v,ne- 
Icngtli of 21 cm iladio telescopes are just, the 
lustnimeiits to receive these, and wiirkeis in 
Holland. Ainenca, and Australia detected the g.is 
clouds bv this means In 1952 they found tliat 
tlie liydrogen clouds lie in the spiral arin^ of the 
gal.ixv, and this Is some ol the strongCBt evidence 
tor the spiral lonn 

Around the sinral anus, and forming part ot tlic 
galaxy, are niimerons globular clusters of stars. 
'J’liese aie roughly spherical, abnormally densclv^ 
packed, collections of stars with many tluuisands 
of members Because of its form and density, a 
globular duster inav be assumed to have been 
formed In one process, not star by star. 'I'lius all 
its stars are the same age 'ftiis is ot great interest 
to astronomers, because the\' can study' ditlcrences 
between stars of similar age but different sizes 


Galaxies.— One miglil be forgiven for assuming 
that such a vast s\ stem as the galaxy^ is In fact tlic 
univ'erse. but this is nut so in the constellation 
of Andromeda is a lanums object which, on dose 
examination, turns out to lie another galaxy of 
size and structure similar to our ow n 1 ts distance 
is given in the table (F7). 'J'he Milky Wav. the 
Aialromeda NebuU, and a fewr other smaller 
galaxies form a cluster of galaxies called the 1-ocal 
droup. Obv'ioush' it would not be so named 
except to distinguish it from other distinct groups, 
and It is indeed a fact that the universe is popu- 
lated with groups, or chi'<t(r^, of gahij-n.', \ 
cluster may contain two or three galavies, but 
some contain tl)oiLs.indB 8o far as the eye ol 
the telescope and camera can see. there are 
clusters of galaxies 

On a photograph a galaxy Is a nebuloas blob 
without the hard outline that a single star pro- 
duces Such nebulae were formerly thought to 
be inside the Milky W’ay. but. after controversy, it 
was established that many of them were seiiarate 
distant galaxies. By about 1920 It was known 
that there were at least half a million galaxies, 
and with the advent of the 100-in Mt Wilson 
telescope this nimiber rose to 10“ and is being 
increased further by the 200-m. telescope which 
can see out to a distance of 7 x 10* light- years 
'IJirough the powerful telescopes the nearer 
galaxies reveal their inner structures. Photo- 
graphs of galaxies are among the most beautiful 
and fascinating photographs ever taken, and 
readers w'ho have never seen one should hasten to 
the nearest Illustrated astronomy book. Among 
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tlie picturoa are some showing pairs of remote 
galaxies in collision. Such occurrenoas are ot 
particular interest because thev appear to l)c 
very strong sources of radio waves detectable by 
radio telescopes 


The Ehrpandlng Universe. — 'L'wo diecovcncH 
about galaxies are of the utini>st importance 
One 13 that, by and large, clusters of galaxies are 
unifonnly distributed through the universe The 
other IS that the distant galaxies are receding 
troni us. 

flow is this known? Many readers may be 
familiar with the Ooiiiiler effeet llrst discovered in 
IHl.;. Suppose a stationarv body eniita waves ot 
anv kind and w'e measure their wavelength, tlnd- 
iiig it to be L ins fSow suppose the Ixniv ap- 
proaches us; the waves arc thereby crowded 
together in the intervening space and the wave- 
length appears less than L. if the body receiles 
the wavelength appears greater than L 'I’lie 
Austrian plijsicist. J Doppler (ISOH-S:!). dis- 
eovcTccl this hehavionr m sound waves, and it 
explains the well-known change of pitch ot a tram 
whi'-tle as it approaches and passes us The 
same principle applies to the liglit Every atom 
emits light of dehnitc wavelengths which appcair 
in a spectroscope as a senes of coloured lines — a 
different senes tor each atom. If the atom is in a 
receding bodv all the lines have slightly loiigei 
wavelengths than usual, and the amount of the 
ch.inge depends unupielv on the speed Tiongei 
w.ivclengtlis mean that the light Is redder than 
usual i-o that a light Imm .i receding bodv showt- 
what IS Cvilled a " rod shut ” 'Ihe speed ot 
recession can be calculated truin the amount ot 
red shift 

It w. IS the Amen* an astronomer. V M Sliphcr, 
wild first showed (in 1014) that some galaxies 
emlttcal light with a red shift In the 1920s and 
I'KJOs the famous astronomer E Hubble (IHHO- 
lOfsl) measured both the distances .ind red shift 
ot many galaxies and firovcil what is now known 
,vs Hubble’s FaIW This states tli.vt the specs! of 
rceession ot galaxies is proportion.il to then 
distance from us This does not apply to our 
neighbours in the liOcal Croup, we and thev arc 
keeping together. Hubble’s baw has been testcal 
and louiid to hold f(>r the farthest dete< table 
galaxies, thev are aliout 7 x 10" hght-vears 
av.av .indare roeediiig with .asjieed » of that ot light 

Does this mean that the Local Croup is the 
eeutie of the universe and that everything else is 
ruslimg away from iis'^ No. llublilo’s Law 
would artpe.'ir just tlie same fiom any other cluster 
of galaxies Imagine yon are in a sijuare on wune 
fabulous chess board whuli is stc.ulilv doubling 
its si/e every hour, all other situares double their 
distance-s from von in an hour Ttierefore the 
blither squaros from you must travel t.ister than 
the nearer ones, in tact, Hubble’s Daw mnr-t be 
obeved Hut anyone standing in any tdher square 
would get the same impression 

This extraordinary Ix'havioiir of the universe 
IS one of the most exciting discov^erics of science 
f.et us envusMgc one possible implication It the 
galaxies have always been receding, then in the 
past they must have been closer together Fol- 
lowing this to its conclusion, it seems that all the 
matter in the unncise must tiav'C liecn packed 
lienselv together about 10'" veais ago Was thi« 
icallv SO'* The lack of anv dellnite answer to this 
t|ui*Hliou IS one ot the things that makes cosmology 
M) mlcrcstmg 


THE ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Errors of observation and interpretation occur 
of course But there are many checks and 
rcpititions made, so that, on the whole, the 
ihxscnptive account of the universe wouhl be 
gcnemlly agreed among astronomers. When it 
comes to inventing theoretical expl.anations, how- 
ever. science is on less sure ground, and indeed the 
theory of the universe is an arena of controversy 
at present In most other sciences experiments 
can be repeated and the same phenomena ob- 
served under differing but controlled conditions 
'J'his IS very helpful. But. by definition, there is 
only one universe, one cannot repeat it or do 
experiments with it. On the otlicr hand, it must 


I be remembered that the light from distant 
galaxies has taken perhaps 10® years to reach ns. 
so it tells us what the galaxies were like that 
uumljer of years ago Therefore we are not con- 
fined simply to describing the present state of the 
iiiuv'crse. by looking farther into space we are 
looking farther into tlie past as well How. then, 
docs the state ot the umyerso vary with tiniei' 

Evolutionary Theories. — One .answer to this can 
bo obtaincil from Einstein’s general theory of 
relativity Some slight indication ot what this 
theory is about is given on page F16, and its logical 
development is. of course, a matter for mathe- 
matical specialists it turns out that, if we 
assume that matter is distiibuted uniformly 
throughout space (as observation strongly sug- 
gests), then the solutions of Einstein’s equations 
show how the state of the universe may vary with 
time Unfortunately there are many possible 
solutions corresponiling to expanding, static, or 
contracting universes As we have alre.ady seen, 
the actual universe is expanding, therefore the 
static an<l co'’tr.icting solutions can be ruled out 
There is still a multiplicity of expanding possi- 
bilities some correspond to indetlmfe expansion 
from an mitiallv very dense state, others to ex- 
pansion followed by contraction to a dense state 
follc)wed by expansion and so on repeatedly, x e . 
a pitl^ativg universe 'I'he “ dense state ” is pre- 
sumably to be identified w'lth the time when the 
receding galaxies were all concentrated near one 
another, possibly in smne dense conglomeration of 
.atoms 'This Initial state Is thought bv some to be 
the origin of the univeise. thev would say it has 
been expanding and evolving ever since If the 
universe is pulsating, then sooner or later, gravita- 
tional attractions between galaxies wlU slow the 
observed recession down and turn it into a mutual 
aiiproach and so back to the dense state A 
fitiaightfoTward application of tlie inathcmatir-s 
makes this dense st.ate mjlmtely dense, and pre- 
sumably something must happen before this in- 
conceivable situation arises For example, forces 
between atomic nuclei may play an important 
part ami determine what the dense state (if any) is 
.vctuallv like 


The Steady State Theory.— -A rival theory has 
been advaic.vted by iiomli, Hold, and liovle since 
194H Thev hold that the iimv'erse is not changing 
W'lth time, there was no imti.il dense state and no 
pulsations, the universe alwavs has been, and 
alwavs w’lll lie. like it is now 'rhii does not 
mean that no local changes can bo observed — this 
wc)uld clearly be contrary to the facts But it, 
docs mean that, on the l.irgc* scale, the clusters of 
galaxies have .i distribution which is uniform in 
sp.ac'e and unchanging m tune If the numbers of 
(‘lusters of galaxies in a large volume of space were 
counted eveiy few thousand million years the 
answer would alw.iys be the same 

At first sight tills appears to contradict outright 
the observed expansion ot the universe For if 
the galaxies ,vrc receding from one another how 
c.in the number in a given volume reni.nii eou- 
staiif'' 'I'he situation is sav'ed bv a bold proposal 
It IS that matter, in the form of hydrogen atoms, 
is being tnatrd thn^iighout space. 

'riiH g.us .ic( umiilatc*s m due course Into new 
gahixK^s. so th.at as the old ones move aiairt the 
young ones aiipear to keep the numbers up The 
neceas.iiy' amount of contiimouH < reation can lie 
calculated and Is equivalent to the appearaiue of 
one atom in an averagc-si/cd room every 20 mil- 
lion years if this seems absurdly small, trv 
calculating the rate of creation in tons per second 
111 a sphere of radius 10* light-ye.ars 

The rale of creation is, however, much too small 
to have affected any ot the laws of ordinary 
physics The famous law of the conservation of 
matter (“ matter can neither be created nor de- 
stroyed ”) IS violated, but on such a small scale 
that physicists. It is said, should not complain. 
Nevertheless some do compkam and see m this 
violation a strong point against this theory 


An Electric Theory. — On page FI*? will be found 
the statement that .an atom is electrically neutral. 
It this were not quite true, nothing in physics would 
be affected, proi’ulcd that the l.ick lyf neutr.ility 
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was exceedinifly sliKlit .Suppose the proton 
t’harge exceeded the electron charge by 1 part In 
10**. then the hydrogen atom would 1)e slightly 
positive electrically, but this would be undetect- 
able In everyday physics But cosmology is not 
everyday physics, and Lyttleton and Bondi have 
recently pointed out that just such a small charge 
per atom would t)e sufllclent, on a galachc ttmle, to 
cause tlie mutual repulsion of different parts ol 
the universe by nonnal electric repulsive forces 
which always exist between similarly charged 
bodies This leads to a new explanation of the 
expanding universe which Is based on a theory, not 
of gravitation, but of electricity A valuable by- 
product of Ihia view is that the electric IVelds 
cjiuscd in galaxies by the excess charge will, under 
suitable conditions, accelerate protons to very 
high velocities Tins is a possible origin ot cosmic 
rays, which consist largely ol high-speed protons 
A triumph of this theory would be tlic actual 
detection In the laboratory of the dlifeicnce Ix*- 
tween the charges on electrons and protons. 


New Evidence — Very recently new evidence 
relevant to the two preceding theories has come 
to hand The electric theory has sultoroii a 
reverse in that several workers have failed to 
detect in the laboratory a net charge on gaseous 
atoms, even though their apparatus was sensitive 
enough to react to the small clnrge postulated bv 
Bondi and I^yttlcton 'J'lie stead \ state theory 
iias also suffered a set-back, for Trof Kyle and the 
Cambridge radiotelescope team have produced 
evidence to show that, at Immense <llstanees from 
the earth, the population density of strong ra<lio 
sources appears greater than it is near at hand 
'I'he iimnense distances are such that the galaxies 
concerned emitted the observed waves about 
8,000 million years ago This means that the 
galaxies were more closely packeil formerly than 
they arc now — a proposition contrary to the 
steady state theory (see above) Both theories 
and the experiments are subtle and complex, and 
no one would be wise to Jump to the conclusion 
that these theories have received knock-out blows 


The Formation of Galaxies and Stars.— On anv 
tlieorv of file uiiivithc, some explanation lias to be 
found for the existence of clusters of galaxu^ In 
all theories galaxies condense out from dispersed 
masses of gas, principally hydrogen 

\cc()rdlng to the evolutionary theory, the 
“ initial dense state ” consisted of very Iiot 
plasma in a state ot overaU expansion The ex- 
Iiandmg plasma was botli cooling and swirling 
.ibout The random swirling pioduces irregul.in- 
tles in tlic distribution ol the hot g.is — here it 
would he rather denser, lliere rather less deiLse 
If a sufflcicntly large mass of denser gas happened 
to occur, then the gravitational attraction be- 
tween Its own particles vwiiild hold it together and 
maintain its permanent identity, even tliongli the 
rtwt ot the gas continued to swirl and expand 
Such a large mass would gradually condeicse Into 
Ir.ignients to lyeeorne galaxies, the whole mass 
turning into a cluster of galaxies. 

T'he steady state view is interestiiiglv and 
significantly different, lor, on this theory, galaxiej^ 
hav-^e always iieen present, and the problem is one 
of fludlng how existing galaxies ean generate new 
ones out of the hydrogen gas whieh is supposed 
to lie continuously ereated everywhere More- 
over. this was to be done at just the right rate to 
maintain the galactic population density constant 
—otherwise it would not be a steady state theory. 
Inside galaxies there is an average density ot 
(he order of 10 or 20 ludrogen atoms per cubic 
inch; between galaxies, the density is lO* tiin&s 
less Consequently we can Imagine the relatlvclv 
<1ense galaxy attracting the surrounding gas to- 
wards it by gravitation If the galaxy were 
stationary the gas would presumably form an 
accretion to the galaxv But imagine the galaxy 
to be moving through Inter-galactlc space. Then 
the combined effect of gravitation and motion is to 
create a region of increased gas density in tlie 
wake of the galaxv Tins concentration in the 
wake becomes sufficiently large and dense to con- 
dense itself, by its own gravitational attraction, 
into a new galaxy. The offspring may either stay 
near the parent, forming ;vii embryonic cluster of 


galaxies, or separate J n eit hci case 1 ho process is 
repetitive and leads to the icijuired L-tabilitv in the 
number of galactic clusters 

Once a huge gas cloud becomes sufficiently con- 
densed to l>c separately identifiable as a galaxv. 
further condensation goes on inside it. It is 
believed on (hcoretic.il grounds that it could not 
condense into one enonnous star but niuht form 
many fragments which shrink sei»aratclv into 
clusters of stars in these clusters m:\nv st.ii* 
perhaps hundieds or tlums.inds or even niilhoii'-. 
are born at once A small cluster, visible to tlie 
naked eye. i‘- tlie l*le.udes 'J’he Orion nebul.i, 
visible as a ha/v blob of glow ing gas in the ‘-word of 
Orion. 18 the scene 'd niueh slar-fonnmg .utivitj 
at present 


The Formation of the Chemical Elements — A 
stable nucleus Is one lliat lasts indellnitclv bccau-e 
it 18 not radioactive Tlicre are 284 known kinds 
of stable atonne nuclei ahd little likelihood of anv 
more liemg found 'I'hese nuclei are the i-otopee 
(svY FIO) of h;j different chemical elenieuts. the 
other elements, including, for example, uruuuiii 
and radium are always radioactive Some (‘le- 
incnts are rare, othei's abundant 'I he ne.sl 
common ones on earth are ox>gen. silicon 
aluminium, and iron However, tlie carlli i- 
rather at> pu il It is e^ipeciallv dcflcieni in 
liv'drogen because the giavitational attrution ot 
oiir small planet was not strong enough t»» prevent 
this very light g.is from escamng into spue*' 

It Is possilile to (‘xamine tlie clieniKMl con- 
sfitucnts of meteorites and to infer the toin- 
poHitlon of flic sun and (dher stan- (roin Die 
s))ectrum of the light they emit Bv siuli means 
tiie conclusion has been reached that ol 

the atoms in our galaxv are liydrogeii, 7"., are 
iiolium, .ill the other elements togeDier .ueount 
lor about one in a tlioiis.iiid atoms \ gl.nue .it 
the Table of Klcments on page N30 will ^Ikiw tliat 
hydrogen and heliiiin are two of the liglitest 
elements, they are m fact Die two simplest 

According to the steady state theorv. livdrogen 
atoms are constantly being created 'J'lie evoUi- 
tion.aiy theorv supposes that the dense iiiiti.il 
sf.itc was a system of very hot jirotoiis .ind 
electrons, i e , 6i>lit-up livdrogen atoms In either 
case, therefore, the prolilem is to explain liow' the 
heavier chemical elements aiiyiear in Die univer'-e 
at all It IS here that a f.isoin.iting conihination 
of astrononn and nuelear plivsies is reqninMl 

We have already referred to tlie fait Dial Die 
energy radiated from the sun orlgm.ates in nuelear 
react ions whah turn livdiogcm into liehnm Why 
IS energy givtui ouir’ To aii.swei ttii.s (|uestion v\e 
note that nuclei arc made up ol protons and 
neutrons (see FIO) 'Ihcse p.ii tides alt tact one 
another strongly — that is why a nucleus holds 
together 'I’o .sep.irate tlie particles, energy 
would have to lie supplied to overcome the attrac- 
tive forces 'J'tns amount of energy is c.illed 
hindino enero>/ and is a <letinjte rpiantitv for everv 
kind of nucleus Donverselv'. when Die i)irtieles 
arc brought togcDier to lorin a nucleus the binding 
energy is released m the form of radiations and 
he.it Different nuelei consist of different num- 
bers of p.irtickcs. therefore tlie relevant nuantitv f 
« (insider is the tnndiim energy per partide Jxit us 
(Mil tills B 'J'hen if eleiiient.s of tihili B .an* 
formed out ol those of lov) B there is a rdease o( 
energy 

Now B is small (rel.aflv’cly) for light dements 
like lithium, holiimi, and carbon, it rises to a 
maxiinuiii l()r elements of middling ntomie welglit 
like iron, it falls again for really heavy elements 
like lead, bismuth, and uranium (.'onse(pientlv. 
energy is released bv forming middlev\ eight ele- 
ments either bv splitting up he.ivv nuclei 
(" nuclear fission ”1 or by joining up hglit ones 
(" nuclear tiisioii ”) 

It IB the latter process, fusion, that is going on 
in stars, 'fhe lusion processes can be studied In 
phvsics laboratories bv using large .accelerating 
machines to hurl nuclei at one another to make 
them coalesce In stars the necessary high 
velocity of impact occurs because the plasma is so 
hot CJradiially the livdrogen is turned into 
helium, and helium into heavier and heav ler 
elements. This supplies the energy that tlie stars 
radiate and simultaneously generates the chemical 
elements 
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The very lieavy elements prc'ient a pruhlein. To 
form them Irom imddle\\en4lit elements, energy 
haa to be suppheil t^ince there is plenty of 
energy inside a star, a certain small number ol 
heavy nuclei will indeed form, but thev will con- 
tinually undergo tission again under the v>revailing 
intense conditions How do thev ever get awav 
to torm cool ordmaiy elements, like lead and 
bismuth, in the earth’ One view links them with 
tlie highly explosive 8npernova\ to which we have 
alreadv referred (F4 (2)) If the heavy elements 
occur 111 these stars the force of the explosion 
disperses them into cool outer space belore they 
lia\e time to undergo the fission that would 
otherwise have been their fate The heavy ele- 
ments are thus seen as the dust and debris of 
stellar catastrophes This view is m line with 
the steady state theory, because supernovie are 
always occurring and keeping up the supply ol 
heavy elements. In the evolutionary theory 
some of the generation of elements is suiiposed to 
go on in the \ltv earlv stages of the initial ilense 
state and to continue in the stars that evolve in 
the fullness of time It cannot be tlaimed that 
the origin ot the chemical elements is eompletciv 
known, but we have said enough to show that 
there aie plausible theories Time and more 
facts will choose between them 


The Formation of the Planets. — l>id the sun 
collect its family of planets one bv one as a result 
of chance encounters in the denlhs of space’ Or 
was the solar system formed all at once m some 
generative process? 'I'd this fundamental qiics- 
tmn at least there* H a fairl.v definite answer The 
planetary orbits all he in about the same plane 
and the planets all revolve the same way round the 
BUM This could hardly have happened bv 
chance, indeed, it proMdes almost conclusive 
evidence for the alternative Mew But w'hat wms 
the generative iirocess^ 

Many ide,us have been proposed, and tlic prob- 
lem is very intricate One of the most famous 
tlieories w’.is originally championed bv Kant, the 
(Jerman iihilosopher (l/aS), and hv Laplace, the 
French mathematician (179()) In essence, it was 
held that the solar sysleni w'os originally a great 
cloud of diffuse gas. probably rotating Under 
its own giavitatiunal attraction the cloud con- 
tracted and, m accoi dance w'ltli a well-estahlished 
mechanical law', the contraction caused the rate of 
rotation to increase When tlie rate was suftlci- 
eiit, masse.s of matter w'cre thrown off trom the 
edge and later conilensed into the planets 
Numeroua serious objections have been raised. 
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but the whole problem is so complex that it is 
unreasonable to sav that any theory of this sort 
must be wrong On the contrary, recent work 
has reinstated to some extent the view that the 
81111 and its planets formed in a stellar condensa- 
tion, one feature of which was the pushing out- 
wards from the central sun of a disc of matter 
which Bubseniientlv became the planets Such a 
process would be regarded as normal in stars, and 
not exceptional 

On the other hand, the planets have liecn 
attributed to the effect of a piissing sfar whose 
gravitational attracfion drew out from tlie sun a 
jet ol gaseous matter which condensed into the 
planets Such an encounter between stars is verv 
rare and. on tlu.s llieory, the formation of planets 
iiiiist be an outside chance 'J'lus theory w'as first 
developed by Jeans, but is not widelv held now 

The connection between stellar and planetarv' 
theory is brought out again by the existence on 
the planets of tlie heavier chemical elements 
How did thev get there? If it be true that heav y 
elements are hurled into space by exploding supei- 
•iDVic, (sec above), then at least one such e\|»!osion 
must have mingled its products with the wide- 
spread interstellar hydrogen before the planets 
condensed At one time Hov le put forward the 
view that the sun was once accompanied b\ 
another star (there are manv such binary' systems 
known to astronoincis) and that the sun’s partner 
exploded Some ot the ejected g;uses. captured 
hv the sun’s gravitational attraction, later con- 
den.scd into planets, while the remnant of the star 
recoiled from the explosion and got awav into 
space 'I’liis explaiialiou was lii(i‘r modified in 
that the exploding star and the sun need not be a 
close pair but mereJv two ot a cluster ol staia 
formed at the same time 

Before leaving this subject, where theories are 
more mmierous than firm conclusions, one more 
(luestion may be raised was the earth formed hot 
or cold’ ’I'liere arc adherents to both opinions 
One side would sav that the planets condensed 
from hot gases, bcianie iKinid, and siibseniientli 
cooled and eolidilied, nf the surface if not through- 
out others would say that dust. Ice, and sm-ill 
particles tormed in space llrst and subscquentlv 
acdimulated into large bodies, whose temper- 
ature rose somew'hat later on 

With space exploration beginning in earnest, 
considerable future progress iii understanding 
planetary formation can be anticipated, atul sub- 
sequent editions of J^tars C i/< lojxfii la will attempt 
fo keep up with the new developments without 
too much time lag (See Part IV. Rad'o Astro- 
nomy. nho Space Research ) 
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SOME ASTRONOMICAL DISTANCES. 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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X 

c 
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THE EARTH 

Shape and Size. — The earth baa the form of a 
HlJghtly flattened sphere, the polar radius bein« 
fl.357 km (3,950*4 miles) and the eiiuatorial radius . 
(1,378 km. (3,963*5 miles) Its mass is 5*97 x 10*' 
mn. and its volume is 1*083 x 10*' c c . hence its [ 
av'era«e density is about 5*5 Krams per cubic 
centimetre This Is about twice the .iver.ufo 
density of the surface material, so it is inferred 
that there exists a larKe volume of hiKh density 
material within the earth i^et aUo F48. 


Structure. — From a study of the paasaxe ot 
earthuuake waves throuuli the earth and observa- 
tions of such pioperties ;us magnetism, moment of 
inertia, temperature increase with depth, etc it is 
deiluced that the eirth has a structure consistmi? 
of a series ot shells The central core has a radius 
of some 3,600 km (2.350 miles), it is probably 
In part liquid, and Is almost certainly composed of 
an alloy of nickel and iron Separated from the 
core by a fairly sharp boundary is the mdntle. 
this has a thickness of about 2.H00 km (1,750 miles) 
and la solid. It is probably composed of silicates 
of Iron and ma{riie.slam with some metallic Iron 
In the inner rei^lon 'I'he outer 100 km (62*r> 
miles) Is the rnLai, which Is solid under ordinary 
(oiidltlons but which nitiy partially liquefy during 
periods of lirncous activity Under the continents 
it is possible to distinpruish two layers in the crust, 
an upper, less dense one. proliably Kranitic In 
cliaracter. known .is the slai, and a lower, deaser 
one, the siina, probably basaltic in character 
The sial appears to lie absent under the U.icillc 
Ocean and very thin or absent under the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans The c<3ncept of the sial 
blocks rtoatmi? ” In the siina provides an 
explanation for the observed veitlcal movements 
of continents and leads to the theory th.it they 
may have " drilled ” to their present positions 
Tlie Junction between the sima and the mantle is 
quite shani, the break boini? known as the Mohoro- 
vl<?i(i Discontinuity Sec Mohole, Section L. 


Composition.— Direct observation of the crust is 
coiillncd to the surf.vco and mines or boreholes, 
the deepest of whicli re.ach only to about 5 miles 
IToni analyses of the crystal roiKs, tlie abimd.ince 
of the elements in the crust c.in be estimated 
'I’lie commonest is o\yj?en (lO’O'Jo). followed bv 
silicon (27*7'/o), aluminium (8*13%) and iron 
(5‘’/o). The next four are c.ilciuin, sodium, potas- 
sium, and maKnesiuiii, rautrinn between 3*6 .and 
2‘’,'i. These 8 elements t^ot.il 97*57% of the whole 
< rust Most of the other 84 elements .are present 
in amouiiU to bo measured In pirts per million, 
c II , copper occurs to the extent of 4.5 i) p m . 
till, 3 p I) ni 'I’liese are averaffe proportioias over 
the wliole crust, to be workable as ores, concen- 
trations need to be much higher — e g . both copjier 
and till ores liave to contain a minimum of l",, 
metal to tie economic Locatinj; the rare occur- 
ciiees of such coiieciitrations is the job of the 
IirospecUng geologist 'J'akiiig the earth .as a 
whole. 1 e . core, mantle and crust, most authori- 
ties .agree that the oomiiioiicst element is iron, 
followed by oxvgen. silicon, .and magnesium lu 
that order, alter this, there is only paitial 
.igreenicnt. 

The Age of the Earth -It is possible to m.ike .m 
estimate of the age of the earth’s ciust bv con- 
sidering the rate at which radioactive elenients 
bleak down Into inert elements A number of 
methods are now available, the most important 
being those based on the study of the abundances 
of isotopes of lead and other elements From the 
data obtained, estimates can be made ot the 
following points on the time scale Age of e.irth’s 
crust about 5 3 x 10" ye.irs (<is a planet the e.arth 
has existed for several thousand million years) . 
life emerged about 2 x 10* ye.ars ago. flrst large- 
scale occurrence of fossils, 600 x 10* years ago 
Other points on the scale are given in the table on 
F30 (10* -- thousand imllion. 10" million). 

The Materials of the Elarth’s Crust. — Geologists 
recognise three main cljusses of rocks making up the 
crust — Igneous. Sedimentary, and Metamorphic 
Kooks arc aggregates ot minerals, which may be 


regarde<l as simpler, homogeneous compounds, in 
contrast to the complex, inhomogenous mixture 
which 18 a rock. The bases of rock classitlcation 
are minerals present, shape and size of the in- 
dividual grains, and the mode of origin of the 
material 

Jgiu'OK'^ rorki are usually regarded as having 
crystallised from a molten state, although certain 
types may have arisen in other ways, e g . by 
reaction between high-temperature fluids, of the 
right composition, .xnd pre-exi&ting rocks 
Typical Igneous rocks are granite and b.asalb. 
granite Is coarse-grained, intrusive into other 
rocks, and contains the minerals quartz, potash 
or sod.T. felspar, and asuivlly a mica basalt is 
rtne-grairicd. flows out as lava at the surface and 
contains the minerals augite, calciuiu felspar, and 
usually olivine Between these extreme types 
are some thousands of interrnodiates. but together 
granite and basalt constitute 90-93‘’a ot all 
igiicoiLs rocks seen at the surlace. 

Sedimpniarv rncln are derived from pre-existing 
rocks bv the processes of weathering and erosion, 
followed by transport to the point of ultimate 
deposition <»f the m.aterl.il, whicli is then con- 
verted from uncousolid.ited sediment to rock bv 
the process ot lithif.ietion Typical sedimentary 
rocks arc sandstone, limestone, and shale Sand- 
stone consists of particles of quartz and (X'casional 
other minerals, whereas shales are (ompacted 
cl.ivs. which may become slate if compressed 
very strongly during mountain building Lime- 
stones may lie chemical precipit.vtes. but are 
commonly formed by the aggregation of skeletal 
material of animals Some other sedimentary 
tv pea of interest are conglomerates — lithitled 
I»ebblc beds — and evaporites, such .vs ro(.k salt 
and gypsum beds 'Plie bulk of the sedimentary 
riH'ks were formed under marine conditloiLS 

Metamorphtc rork^ are produced bv the action 
of he.it and/or pressure upon pre-existing rocks, 
producing con.sider.able cli.vnges in mineralogy 
and texture. Uocks subjected to heat alone are 
termed hornfelscs (marbles If the original rock w.is 
a limestone) Pressure alone may produce slates, 
but often pressure results in shearing forces which 
crush and break up rocks to a fine powder (siib- 
.secpiently litbilled), known as myloiiite Heat and 
pressure together produce the type of metamorph- 
ism known as regional, because it occurs over 
large .ireas (c g , the Scottish Highlands), where it 
can be i-een to have been associated with moun- 
t.im-building processes Typical rocks of this 
kind are schist and gneiss, the former is a foliated 
rock, usually witli much mica, while the latter is a 
banded ro<*k. with dark and light bands of (mart/ 
and/or felspar and mica and/or hornblende 
Some gneisses, called nuginatites. were yirodiiced 
by the injection ol granitic material along the 
toli.ition pl.vnes of schists 

Mountain Building. — 'There is no goncr.il 
agreement among geologists .ibout the origin of 
iiiount.ims, de.spite inanv years of argument 
It IS a matter of oliservation that the great 
mountain ranges are built of sedimentary locks — 
usually much metamorphosed In the deeper lev^els 
— .ind occur in relatively narrow belts of great 
lengtli The idea has developed that long, 
narrow depressions knovvqi .as Geosynchvps develop 
in the crust, into which vast quantities of sedi- 
ments .are poured The floor is slowly depressed 
by the weight of material, and ultimately the 
two sides of the geosyncline move together, fold- 
ing the sediments both upwanls .and downwards, 
producing the complex structures seen in .such 
regions as the Alps and Himalayas, it h.as been 
suggested that convection currents m crust, 
core, or mantle may provide the forces reciuired, 
but some geologists believe that the earth is con- 
tracting and causing the skin to “ wrinkle ” 
Another possibility is that the sial blocks move 
about in the sima, and the Alps, for example, 
were formed when Mrica drove northwards 
towards Europe. It is suggested that radio- 
actlv'e heating of the sima layers may make them 
sufficiently mobile to allow movement to take 
place, and this seems to be an essential feature of 
most theories of mountain building. 
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Glaciation. — Within the lost million vearp much 
of tlic northern part of the Northern Hemii-phere 
was covered by ice sheets, now reduced to tlie 
Arctic ice-cap. This has profoundly raodilled 
the landscape, especially in mountainous remoiis 
such as the Alps. North Wales, and the Scottish 
Ilitrhlands 'J’he ice, moving first as valley 
glaciers and later as sheets over wide areas, 
scraped off all loose surface material, which was 
then available to abrade the bare rocks to give 
the characteristic scenery. In Britain the inaxi- 
inuin advance of the ice-sheets brought them to 
the line Bristol (’'hannel-Tliames Kstuarv, passing 
]ust north of London The groat heaps of iK'bris 
transported by the glaciers are known as inoriunes 
The cause of the Ice age is not tullv understood, 
but it is worth noting that in the l^ermo-Carboui- 
ferous period in the Southern neimsphere there 
was a widespread glaciation at the same tune as 
the coal measures and desert sediments were being 
laid down in the Northern Hemisphere Other 
glaciations are known from several other epoclis 
as far back as 2 x 10“ j ears. 

The Oceans. — Tlie oceans cover 75% of the 
earth’s surface They may be divided into three 
main types of environment — the shtU sfu**. 
bnrdermg the ooutments, the continental stoveii. 
transitional between the shelves and the ahy!t‘t(il 
rcfuon Kach region has its own type of sedi- 
mentation. fauna, and flora Because of the 
'vartiial absence of a sial layer under the oceans, 
th(‘ studv of the ocean Moor viekls special informa- 
tion about the siina and mantle, and mav iirovide 
dat.i leading to a solution of cm rent problems 
relating to geosynclines and mountain building 
Study of sedimentation in the oceans is important 
for understanding the ancient scdimcntaiy rocks. 

The Atmosphere. — The atmosphere at sea-le\el 
contains about 7ST% nitrogen and 21% oxvgeii. 
the remainder being carbon dioxide and 

tlie inert g.xses It is thought that m the earlv 
stages of the e.arth’s history much more carbon 
dioxide existed and less oxvgeri When plants 
de\ eloped, the carbon dioxide was utili.-ed in 
tlie building up of food substance-s witli the 
release of oxygen in the process of photosynthesis 
(F29) 


Tlie International Geophysical Year, 1957-68 — 
The results of the iGY observations are still 
being analysed and discussed in order to exhaust 
their scientittc content It is certain that almost 
all the principal investigations In geophysics 
during the next half centiirv and almost all tlie 
advances in our knowledgi of the earth and of the 
forces acting upon it will be based upon the global 
data accumulated during the IGY The oceans 
of the world have been so incompletely studied 
and present so manv problems, many of which 
could not be investigated during the IGY that 
lurther observations are to continue over a period 
of vea’-s, and a comprehensive programme of 
fibservatlons in the marine sciences has been 
F)laiined 
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Anyone compelled bv curiosity or professional 
interest tt) look into contemporary journals of 
pure physics research is soon struck by the fact 
that the old text-book division of phvsics into 
" heat, light, sound, electricity, and magnetism ” 
lias become very blurreil The indispensable 
periodical of research summaries, rfiyt^-tcs Ab- 
itractH, contains about 450 entries a month, under 
forty separate headings This is very daunting 
even to the experienced physicist and, as a token 
of the human effort tlevoted to one single branch 
of science, it is impressive for variety, for degree 
of specialisation, and for sheer volume How 
can the main features of this great work be 
presented to the non -specialist? 

Two different, though complementary, sec- 
tions can be distinguished. First, there is the 
physics concerned with the properties of matter 
in bulk, with solids, liquids, and gases, and with 
those odd but verv important substances, such 
as paints, plastic solutions, and Jelly-like material, 
which are neither properly solid nor liquid. In 


this vast domain of physics questions like this 
are asked; Whv is Iron magnetic, copper not? 
What happens when solids melt? Why do some 
liquids flow more easily than others’ Why do 
seme things conduct electricity well, others badly, 
some not at all? During the last centurv, particu- 
larly the last few decades, it has become clear 
that such questions can be answered only by 
raising and solving others first In particular, 
we must ask (i) Of what nature are the mvlsibie 
particles of which matter is composed? and (li) 
How are those paiticle'^ ananged in bulk mat- 
ter? 

The first of these two questions has generated 
the second major category of modern phvsics 
this IB the physics of particles and of tlie forces 
tliat particles exert on each other In this field, 
which represents science at its most fundamental, 
questions like this are asked If matter is com- 
posed of small milts oi particles, what are they 
like? How many kimls of particle are there’ 
Do the particles possess mass? electric charge? 
magnetism? How do I he particles influence each 
other? How '’an then motion be described and 
predicted? 

Once scientists became convinced that matter 
did indeed consist of parUelcs, the airanocmenl 
of the particles in matter became an important 
question This IS tho i»roblem ot itruclurc It 
was discovered, hv von liaue in Germany and by 
W 11 and W 1, Biagg in F-ngland, that the 
stiucture of solids couhl be infcired from the way 
X-iays are reflected It is well known that 
X-rays can penetrate solirls In doing so. thev 
encounter snceessive layers of particles and are 
reflected from thiin The reflections leveal 
how far apart the layeis are and how the particles 
are arranged in space This is the technique of 
X-rav cryst.illographv Bv now it has sliown 
that most solid matter is cryMalhne, \ e , it con- 
sists of a regular palteni of particles repeated over 
and over again to fill the volume of the solid — 
just as a wallpapei is covcied by lepeated units 
ot design Tbe units in a crystal are very small, 
often about JO"" cm across, and the particles in 
them are very close together 

Liquids, on the other hand, have no repeated 
pattern, but consist of particles which are Jumbled 
up. though still very closely packed — like marbles 
in a bag In gases, the particles aie widely 
separated and moving rapidly about, the average 
distance between particles in air is about 10 times 
that in ordinary solids, and air particDs have an 
average speed of 5 x 10* cm. per sec. (1,000 
m p h ) 

In general therefore, the structure of matter 
la fairly well understood This does not mean 
that structure studies are out of date, but only 
tliat now tliey are devoted to elucidating the 
structure of particular Bubstances. olten extremely 
complex ones such as are found in living matter 
VV'e shall therefore say no more about structure, 
but turn to the major divisions of physics intro- 
duced above’ (1) particles and their forces: (11) 
the properties of matter In bulk 


I. PARTICLES AND FORCES 

Tlie idea that matter is composed of small 
particles, or atoms, originated, it is true, in 
classical times. Nevertheless, the modern views 
need be traced back no farther than the bcgimimg 
of the nmeteenth century, when Dalton and his 
contemporaries were studying the laws of chemical 
combination. By that lime the distinctions 
between elements, compounds, and mixtures were 
already made. Compounds and mixtures are 
substances which can be separated mto smaller 
amounts of chemicallv distinguishable constitu- 
ents Elements (scf N30) cannot be so dnided 
In a mixture tbe components may be mixeti m 
any proportion and sorted out again by noii- 
(hemical means In a compound the elements 
are (ombined in fixed proportions by weight 
Tins I<ist fact gives the clue to atomic theory. 

Dalton and atomic theory. 

Dalton pointed out that the fixed combining 
weights of elements could easily be explained it 
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the elements consisted of atoms which combined 
in biinide numerical ratios, c (7 , 1 atom of element 
A with one of B. or one of B with two of C. and 
HO on For Instance, lifi 5 urn of chlorine combine 
with 23 0 imi. of K(»dmm to make 58 5 gni. of 
ordinary salt. If we assume one atom of chlorine 
links with one of sodium, then the atoms them- 
selves must have WHidiits In the ratio 35 5 to 
23 0. This turns out to be consistent with the 
combining weiuhts of chlorine and sodium in all 
otlier compounds in whicli they both take part 
Sometimes two elements combine in several 
difTereut pniportlons bv weiijht But this is 
easily explained b/ aasiimhur that the atoms 
link up in diff( rent numbers, /■ 7 . one iron atom 
witli one oxjKcii, or two irons witli three oxjKens. 
or three irons with tour oxvicens 'Hien the 
three fliirerciit coinbminii proportions arise from 
the three difTerent numbers of atoms, hhoiq »n 
rase the same niiio of ojryu'‘n atom v'faghi to [ran 
atom ueiahi 

Atomic xceighi. 

Over the centurv and a iialf since Dalton, 
these ideas have lieen repcatedlj tested by I 
cbemic'al experiments No one now donl»ti j 
tliat every chemical element has at(»ins of char- 
acteristic vveiKht By convention tlio number 
10 0000 IS ascribed to ownieu and called its 
“ atomic welKht ” The .itomic weuthta of otlier 
atoms are expressed by Kivbuj their r.itio to tint 
oxyKen, eg, hydroKen, 1008, iron. ,'>5 8r> 
'I'liesc numbers are only ratios, the real weujbf 
of one sinKlc oxygen atom is 2 7 c gm 

.7 .7 Thoinson ami thr electron 

Matt(?r IS electrlcfillv uncharged m its normal 
state, but there exist many w'ell-knowu wavs 
ol producing elcetne (')iirges and currents - 
rubbing amtier, or rotating dynanios. for example 
It is therefore necessirv fo have some theory of 
electricity linked to the theory of matter The I 
luiidaiiiental experiment iri tins field was made l>v | 
.1 J 'I’homHon wdieri, in 1807, he diwovcred the 
ele( iron 

It you take two metal electrodes sealed mside 
a glass vessel, and If the air is suitably pumped 
out and a high voltage aiiplied to the electrodes, 
tlien the negative one emits a ladiation which 
causes the walls (»f the tiilie to glow The ravs 
are ealled cathode rays 'L’he discovery of the 
electron was essentially a clarification of the 
nature of cathode rays Thomson showed that 
they w'cre atreams of particles with mass and 
negative electric charge and a general beliaviour 
unlike auv other atomic' particle known at that 
tmie 'I'lie importance of this ilisooverv for the 
world ol science cannot he overestimated, and 
its teeliidc il progeny arc m every Ikmiic* .m<! 
factor v ill radio valves, television Inlvcs, ,ind 
other dev Ices 

Untherford- Jiohr atom 

Since the electrons emerge from matter, tliey 
are presumably parts of atoms 'I lie relation 
between the negative electrons and the T>ositivelv 
charged const ihients of matter was elucidaf '^.1 
by the great experimenter Buthcriord ami the 
great tficoreticiari Bolir Then work, just I>eforo 
tlie First World War, showed that the positive 
charge, together with almost all tlie mass. !>. 
eoncentrated m the central core or miclcns of 
thi! atom about which the very light-weight 
electrons revolve The diameter of an a‘om is 
aixiiit 10 “ cm . roughly onc-thiee hundred 
mllhontli pait of an Inch The central nucleus 
has a diameter about 10,000 fimcs smaller efill, 
'riic nucleus and the eleefrons hold togetiier 
IjecauHO of the electric attraction between them 

At this stage work could, and did. go on 
separately along seveial difTerent hues 

(i) Flectrona could be studied on their own 
Nowadays the handling of he<tnis of electrons 
of all sizes and intensities hius become a 
major industi y 

(li) The nucleus could be treated as a 
special problem, and this 'ed to the mid- 
century flowering of unclear physics, to tlie 
atomic bomb, and to nuclear power 

(ill) The behaviour of electrons in the atom 
could be anaivsed. this is the great domain ! 


O 

of atomic physics which spreads into many 
other sciences as well. 

V'olumss liave l>een written about each of these 
three fields, but we can spare oul> a few lines tor 
each 


The Elect I on 

Electrons arc expelled from solids by liglit, 
lieat. electric fields, and other influences It has 
therefore been possible to study l^eams of electrons 
on their own m vacuo Electrons mside matter, 
either as constituents, or temporarily m transit, 
can also be observed by their innumenible effects 
These obaerx^atlons all show the particles to bo 
indistinguishable one from another, all electrons 
are the same wherever they come from They 
have a definite mass (9 11 x lO"** gm ). a nega- 
tive electric charge, a magnetic moment, and a 
“spin” (intrinsic rotatory motion) No one 
has ever subdivided an electron or obtained an 
electric charge smaller than that on one eJectrun 
The electronic charge ls therefore iisdl as a basic 
unit of coarge in atomic physics 'Hie electron 
has come to he the best knowm of all the “ funda- 
mental particles ” 

The A licit lit 

The eaiiv research programmes m nuclear 
physics were greatly facilitated by the occurrence 
in nature ol certain unstable (radioactive) nuclei 
vvhicli emit fast-movuig fragments Tlie latter 
can be used .is projectiles to aim at other nuclei 
ail targets, the resulting impacts yield much 
valuable hifonnatiori This technique still 
ilommates nuclear phvsics, though novvada.vs flip 
projectiles arc artiflcially accelerated bv one or 
other of the large costly machines designed lor 
the purpose 

The most important early discovery w.as tliat 
the luieleus consists of two tv pcs of tnndamental 
particle the positively charged vroton and the 
elevtncally neutral neutron These two arc of 
nearly equal mass (about 1,800 tunes that of the 
electron), and like electrons, have a magnetn; 
moment an<l spin 'I’he proton cliiirge h equal to 
the electron charge, though opposite 111 Pigii 
Consider a nioderatelv complex nucleus like that 
of iron 'riiis usually has 30 neutrons and 2rt pro- 
tons Its atomic weight therefore depends on the 
total numlx'rof neutrons plus protons, but the total 
charge depends only on the number of protons -- 
called the atomic numhei d'he latter is denoted 
by Z while the total number of neutrons pliH 
protoiw IS willed ma^x niimhfr and denoted bv M 
Z IS also the muulKiT of electrons m the atom 
Mince the atom as a whole is elei'tncally neutral 
'Hu* atomic number vlctenmnes the ehenucal 
j nature of the atom (see below), so that by altering 
1 the number ot iieulroim m a nucleus we do not 
I change the chenuc.al species It is therefore 
I potvsihlc to And- and nowadays to make- -nui 1 im 
I of the same element whiidi nevertheless dilTer 
I shghtiv'' in weight because they have ditVeient 
numbers of neutrons These are ealled c^ntofo'-. 
Iron isotopes are known with 20, 27. 28. 29. 30, Jl, 
32, and 33 nmitrons. hut all liave 20 iirotons 
Only tliose vvitii 28. 30, and 31. and 52 neutrons 
i occur naturallv , the rest have been m.ide 


j Stable Itotopi't 

\ 'Hu* motons and neutrons in a mu lens are 
! bound together bv strong forces called nmhui 
I forces In many cases, the forces are so strong 
I that no particles ever escape .ind the luieleus 
' nreserv^es its identity 'i^ere arc two hundred 
and eighty-four different combinations of neiitroiLs 
and protons of this kind, and they are called the 
dable isotopes. The earth is largely composed ot 
such stable isotopes, Ivecause any unstable ones 
h.ive. in the course of time, spontaneously broken 
up into stable residues 

Nev^ertheless, there are some unstable nuclei 
left on earth They give rise to the phenomenon 
of radioactivity which was discovered hy Bec- 
querel in 1893 


Unstable Isotopes' Radioactivdy 
Becquerel found that certain chemicals con- 
taining uranium gave off rays capable of blacken- 
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lUK a photofjraphie phito, and sliortly afterwanl-^ 
Alane ami Pierre I'une disco vered more sub- 
stances. includinc radium, which jiroduce similar 
but stronger effects By now. about fifty chemical 
elements having radioactive propcrtias are known 
to exist on earth, some, like radiiun, being strongly 
radioactive, others, like potassium, being so weak 
that the laihationa arc difficult to detect These 
are called tlic vaiural raduHntive isotopf‘s 

The main facts about radioactivit\ aie as 
follows it is a nuclear phenomenon and (with 
minor exceptions) proceeds quite independently ot 
whatever the electrons in the atom mai' lie doing 
'ilius, the radloactlvlt^ of an atom is not affected 
hv the chcinical combination of the atom with 
other atoms, nor by ordinary' physical mhuemes 
like temperature and pressure 'L'he radioac tivity 
coiiMsIs of the emission by the substance ot certain 
kinds of ravs The earlv wairkcrs. Ilutherford 
iK'ing the giant among them, distlngui.shcil three 
kinds of rays labelled a, P, and v 'I'licse are 
des<‘ribed below VVhalever kind of rav is ex- 
amined, it IS found that the radiation from a given 
sample decrease's gradually with time accoiding 
to a dellnilo law which states that the intensitv ot 
radiation deercasoH by half ev'crv T seconds 
'l'he 1 lumber T, called the half-life, is constant tor 
each radioactive material. Imt vanes enonnousli 
from Riihstance to sulistauce h'or instanee, 
radium decreases its activity by .i half e\crv 
l,r)22 years, whereas the fialf-life of one of the 
iiolcamim isotopes is about O'.l x Ur® see 

■x-, I3-, and y-rays 

The tliree most well-known types of railioaetiyc 
emission are quite distiiift from one another 

(i) y-ravs or a-particles eoasist ot two protons 
and two neutrons hound together They are 
eje<“ted Imm the radioaeti\e nucleus with one ol 
se\er<d well-detlued speeds These speeds aie 
high, otten of the order 10“ ein per see 'I'wo 
firotous and tw'o iieutroiLs are the eonstituonts ol 
tlie mielcus of helium, and a-partieles are thin 
last-moving helium nuclei 

(li) ff-rays are moving electrons Thev nia\ 
emerge Iroiii ihcMr parent mu leus with anv '-pc'ed 
from /CTO to a definite maxirnuni 'I'tie inaxiimim 
Sliced often approaches that ot light, and is 
different for each isotope 'Jlie electron has a 
positively charged counterpart, tlie iio->itron (see 
below), and /l-nivs are sometimes positrons 'I’o 
distinguish tiic two cases, the symbols (i~- and /i ‘ 
arc used 'l'he naturally oc’ciirring /5-radlations 
are almost all 13 “ 

(III) '/-ray 1 tunel w.tli the spot d of light 1 m‘- 
(,ius(* tliev' are in tact electromagnetic w.ives 
differing Irom light only in the extreme shortness 
of then wavelength 'riiev lia\'e no eleitiu 
c harge 

It IS unusual, though not unheard of. for tlie 
same radioactive substance to emit both a- .end 
/i-rays On the other liand, y-rays frequently 
aceompanv either ol- or /:(-raA S 

y ravs p^Lss thrnugli mailer casiU . m fact, they 
arc extia penetrating \-ravs a- ravs can ho 
stoppc'd by' tliin sheets of tissue i)aT)C*r a-ravs 
lirought to rc^t pick up a pair of electrons from 
the auirounding matter and become neutral 
helii'iii atoms, and helium gas from tins source is 
corisequeiif I V fouiicl iinjireamed in eertaiii radio- 
active rocks jS-r.ivs are internu'diate in pene- 
tiating power lietween y- and y-ravs 

We miLst now tr\ to intcriirct these ohserva- 
tions 

Hadioat hve Di'^tnff'jratio)} 

A micleiLS is a collection of neutrons ami protons 
interacting with each other and possessing colics* 
tivelv' a certain amount of energy' fust as some 
Inunan organisations lose their coherence if they 
accept too many members, so nuclei can remain 
stable only if (i) the total nuinher of particles is 
not too great, and (ii) ncutrc'iis and protons are 
there in suitable proportions ]laciioactive nuclei 
are the ones for which cither or both these condi- 
tions do not hold Sooner or later such nuclei 
eject a fragment, thus getting rid of some energy 
they cannot contain This is called a radioactive 
diiinitearation, and the fragments are the a-, /3-. 
and y-rays a-emission relieves a nucleus of two 
neutrons and two protons and some energy. 


I 1 

I '/-emission simply c'arrles olT excess energy without 
I altering the numlier or kind ot particles left be- 
' hind /i-enussion Is more comphc*ated 'lliero 
j are no electrons normally present in a nucleus, but 
I they are suddenly created and explosively cmitteil 
I if a neutron changes into a proton, jiosilive 
electrons are similarly genciated if a piotoii 
changes into a neutron /if-eiiiiHsion is therefore 
' a mech.iiiism for c hanging the ratio ot protons to 
neutrons without .ilteniig the total number of 
. particles 

I Both a- and ^-emission change the Z of a 
i nucleus, and the product, or dauglitei iiuclciLs, is a 
different c heniical element a-cnussion also 
changes the M It might happen that the 
daughtci nucleus is unstable, in which case it too 
will cl i.si lit cgr.it e Successive generations are pro- 

duced until a stable one is reached Fart of such 
a f-iimly- tic*c is shown below 'The sy mbols abc»vc 
the* arrows show the kind of ravs einittcil at oac li 
‘'t.ige, the figure's are the mass numbers. M, and 
the names and symbols ot ctieinical elements can 
he loimcl on N30 

a P y OL 

I'-*" u”' -> 'rh''“ —> 

CL OL OL 13 P 

ir.i-’*— >- K.ir” — >► Po - y Fir'® — BF" — > 
CL fi a 

Fo^" — > Fb'"* — > Br"’ -> ro'"’ — Fb""* 

( FI)-"" lu stalilc* lead) 

'I'liis limilv exists natiir.ilh on earth, because 
I he lie.id ol the laimlv, I has so long a liall-life 
( !•:> 10-' years) that there has not \et been time 

enough since its lonnatiori for it to have dis- 
appeared 

Aitificial liadioadiidii 

Nowmdavs inanv new r.ulioactivc isotojics i .ui 
be man-made All that is reiimrcd is to alter the 
M or Z (or both) of a stalile isotope to a value 
which is meoinpatible with stability The means 
lor doing this is bombard rue id, i e , stable nuclei 
arc cxpo.scd to the impacts of atomic particles such 
as stieains of protons from an accelerator, the 
neutrons in an atomic reactor, or simply the a- 
particics trom anotlier radioactive substance 
'l'he new' material is called an artifiiiaJly radio- 
active isotope Artincial radioactivity Is not 
different in kind from that ol the naturally radio 
active substances, but the halt-lives are usually 
on tlie short *^1(10 Indeed, the iRotoT>es in question 
w'ould exist in natuie but lor the* fact that their 
hliort h.df liv(s c'Msuic'd their disappearanee from 
the earl ii long ag(t 

Sup|)ose a pic'cci of copper ip exiiosed ftt the 
intc^nso neution radiation in an atomic re.ic'tor at 
Harwell 

'J'he more abundant ol the two stable isotopes of 
ordinary copper has thirty -tour neutrons and 
twenty -nine piotons (/ e , Z -- 20, .li 03) lu 
the reactcT many (not all) ot tliese mu lei absorb .a 
neutron, giving an unstable coi>per nucleus w’tli 
Z - 20. .1/ - 01 When removed from the 

reactor the specimen is obseived to be r.idioaetive 
with a Irvlf-lite of 1 2*8 hours It is somewhat 
unusual in that it gives out both f3 ~ and /3 ravs 
Some nuclei emit electrons, le.ivlng a (laughter 
nucleus witli one more positive charge than 
copper, ir, a zinc nuclt'us (/ 10. .1/ Ot) 

One neutron has beccane a proton, and the re- 
sulting zinc nucleus is stable 'l'he others emit 
Ticjsitrons. leaving behind a nucleus in which a 
proton has lieen turned into a neutron iZ — 28, 
1/ 04). this is a st.able nickel nucleiLS 'I'lie 

overall process is one ex'amplc of the .artlfleial 
tiansmiitatioii ot the ehcmlcvd elements which is 
now' a commonplac'e of niu lear phv'sies It w'aa 
first (Jiscovered by Irene .incl Frederick Joliot- 
Curle m lt):i4 

Lac/^ of a Complete 7 ?i(ortf 

ronsider now a collecticm of. say. one million 
radioactive nuclei of the same kind it is im- 
possible to tell exactly when any' one of them will 
diaiutegrate. it is a matter of chance which ones 
break up first All w'e know Is that, after a time 
equal to the half-life, only a half a million will 
survive unchanged, lu general, the more excess 
energv a nucleus has. the more likely it Is to break 
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up, and therefore the shorter the half-Iife of that 
particular nuclear species In principle, to cal- 
culate the half-life theoretically, one would have 
to have a reliable theory of nuclear forces and 
cnertnes. This Is still beinir sought after, so it is 
probably fair to say that while the laws of behaviour 
of radioactive isotopes are well and accurately 
known, the exvi/inatwn oi this behaviour in terms 
of the properties oi protons and neutrons is by no 
means complete. 

Some 17863 of Radioactive Isotopes. 

Much of the usefulness of radioactive isotopes 
arises from two facts (1) isotopej? of a given 
element are chemically indl.stlntrulshable, (11) 
much smaller amounts of radioactive matter can 
be detected by their radiations than by chemical 
means. Thus, if some radioactive copjier is mixed 
with ordinary copper and the mixture subjected 
to some complex chemical process, the course 
taken by the copper through the reardions can be 
traced by ob.servlng Its radiation This is called 
tracer t(‘chn\Q\ie it is a very powerful method, 
and by now has research applicatiuiiS in physio- 
logy. medicine, chemistry, soil science, genetics, 
botany, lubrication studies, and many more 
The isotopes can also be used in medical <liag- 
noHis and treatment, and for industrial applica- 
tions, such as detection of daws in metals and 
measuring thlckne.sses ut sheet materials 

Unclear fission — chain reaction 

A discovery important not lust for nuclear 
physics but for the whole ot rnankiud was made 
by Hahn and Strassman In 1939 This was the 
discovery of nuclear fission In uranium One of 
the natural isotopes ot uranium is an unstable 
one, with 14.1 neutrons and 93 protoiw 

It normally shows its instability bv emitting 
a- and yrays If uranium is bombarded with 
neutrons, some U'”* nuclei temporarily gain an 
extra neutron, which makes them even less 
stable This they show by splitting into two 
roughly eaual parts, called fission fragments, 
together witli two or three neutrons T'herc 
are two highly important things about this 
disintegration One is that the two or three 
neutrons can promote further disintegrations 
in other uranium nuclei, and the process can 
therefore be self-propagatmg. it is then called 
a chain reaction. The other Is that the total 
mass of the fission products is less than that of 
the original nucleus T’his mass difference does 
not disappear without trace, it turns into energy 
according to a formula referred to m a paragraph 
Ijelow (F15(l)). ' 

Ar plication of these neiv forcis 

The world has found two uses for the energy 
liberated In nuclear chain reactions, tlie atomic 
bomb and nuclear power plants In the first, 
conditions are arranged to promote and encourage 
a tremendous and rapid cham reaction leading 
to an explosion, in the second, the steadv 
liberation of energy m the form of heat is ctm- 
trolled for use in turbines which can generate 
electricity or provide propulsion Both uses 
represent epoch-making technical achievements, 
but mankind has yet to show itself capable of 
bearing sanely the burden of responsibility winch 
nuclear physicists have laid upon it One thing 
Is certain : the discoveries will not cease Already, 
other fissionable elements have been made and 
used, new chemical elements have Iwen created; 
nuclear plants (“ atomic piles ”) have stimulated 
great demands for new materials that will stand 
tlie heat and radiation inside the reactor, and this 
promotes researcli in other fields of science, 
irradiation inside an atomic pile gives new and 
potentially useful properties to old materials, 
nuclear power drives ships and aircraft. It Is 
difficult to write even briefly about contemporary 
nuclear phvslcs without feeling keenly the 
ambiguity of its powerful pronuses. 

Although so much la known about the liehaviour 
of nuclei, the theory ot the "bucleua leaves much 
to be desired What holds the neutrons and 
protons together? Why are, some nuclei more 
stable than others? It is ceriain that the forces 
between neutrons and protons in a nucleus are 
unlike the electrical attractions between the 
nucleus as a whole and its surrounding electrons 


Nor have they anything to do with gravitation. 
Indeed, the best description and explanation of 
nuclear forces is the objective of much of the 
contemporary research effort in nuclear physics 


Atoms 

A nucleus surrounded by its full complement 
of electrons is an electrically neutral system 
called an atom Neither the atom as a whole, 
nor its nucleus, counts as a “ fundamental 
particle ” because either can be subdivided into 
more elementary parts, thiw 

atom > electrons -1- nucleus >■ electrons + 

neutrons + protons 

The chemical identity of the atoms of n given 
element, which was Dalton’s key idea, depends 
entirely on the nurnljer and motion of the elec- 
trons For example, the simplest element, 
hvilrogen, has one proton for a nucleus, and one 
electron The latter is comparatively easily 
letached or disturbed by the electric forces 
exerted by neighbouring atoms. coiiKeqnently 
hvdrogen is reactive chemically', i e , it readily 
lends its electron to build chemical .stnictures 
with other equally co-operative elements 'riie 
second element, helium, has a nucleus of two 
protons and two neutrons, outside are two 
electrons in a particularly stable arrangement 
Indeed, this pair of electrons is so difficult to 
disarrange that a siiecial name has been coined 
to cover siicli o.ises —closed shells Ilelmm. with 
its closed shell, will not react chemically with 
anything As the nuclear charge increases, 
different electron arrangements of greater or 
lesser stability succeed one another, with every 
so often a closed shell corresponding to one of 
the chemically inert gases neon, argon, xenon, 
krypton 

Such considerations, pursued In sufficient, 
detail, enable atomic physics to account lor all 
the differences and Bimilaritios among the 
cnemical elements and, in principle at least, for 
the other facta of chemistry as well 


Ions. 

It is pos-sible to remove one or more electrons 
from an atom, leaving it positively charged Tlie 
atom is then said to be ionised and is called a 
positive ton Alternatively, some atoms are 
capable of accepting electrons above their normal 
complement, thus becoming negative ions The 
behaviour of ions is very important In many fields 
of physics and chemistry, and some of these will 
be referred to later 


Molecules 

Electrical attractions of various kinds cause 
atoms and Ions to form compound groups This 
is the basis of chemical combination, and the 
smallest conceivable fragment of comriound which 
still preserves the chemical Identity of that com- 
pound 19 called a molecule Molecules have a 
wide range of complexity, from simple iiairs of 
atoms to liighlv intricate spirals and chains 
composed of thousands of atoms 


Excited atoms 

Like the nuclei described above, atoms can be 
given excess energy and will then return to their 
ground state witli the emission of radiation The 
excess energy usually resides m one of the elec- 
trons which is executing unusually violent 
motion. The electron returns to normal by 
releasing its excess energy in the form of light 
whose colour la characteristic of the atom involved. 
Herein lies the explanation of mnumerable 
natural and technical phenomena, such as the 
colours of glowing gases whether they exist m the 
sun and stars, in aurortB, or In street-lamps and 
neon signs Herein also lies the reason for the 
importance of spectroscopy, which is tlie study 
of the characteristic radiation from excited atoms; 
for spectroscopy is not only a useful tool for the 
chemical identification of elements (" spectro- 
scopic analysis ”) bui was one of the mam routes 
along which twentieth-century physicists broke 
through to a knowledge of the inner nature of the 
atom. 
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Elementary Particles. 

Neutrons, protons, and electrons are eleinent.irv 
particles — the biuldiiiK bricks of the i>hysical 
w(;rld They are bv no means the only ones, 
indeed, liy the beKinnniK ot lQfi‘3 something like 
ninety kinds had been (liscovered Such multi- 
oli( it\ raises difllcult (luestions of how “ elemeii- 
far.v -ness ” is to be defined F'or example, it may 
Ih? fiard to say whetlier two different T>articles are 
eniially fundamental or whether one is merely an 
excited state of the other This l.vck of a proper 
cn tenon reflects the prevailing inadequacy of the 
basic theory of elemental v i)articles A few more 
of flic latter will now be introduced 

V'anous mesoim and hyprrom were discovered 
amoiitr the cosmic ravs. Brief descriptions are 
«iven In the Table on F14 Nowadays these 
particles can be generated at will by bombarding' 
matter with very encrKetic proton beams This 
is the kind of experiment made possible by the 
largest accelerators at Jlrookhaven (U S A ) and 
CElfN (deneva) and new particles have been 
disco veied this way 

Jnti- ptirltdci 

In I'l'lli i)()sitions ui'rt' <li^< overed 'I'Ih'v are 
like ehs'trons except that their charKe is positiye 
When iinsitmns and electrons collule. they 
usually annihilate one another and turn into y- 
ravs Mutual annihilation is characteristic of a 
particle and it=i “ anti-paiticle ”, the positron can 
therefore be called the “ anti -elect rc'in ” 

In I'cneml, for each particle there has been 
found a corro^pondu'*' anti-partiele. c f/ . anti- 
protons ai I iiui I i.iioii v>ere discoxered a few 
voars ago in high energy particle experiments at 
Berkeley, Califonua, and the jiositive mesons arc 
the anti-iiartic Ic's ot negative ones 

A’tutrino^ 

At the moment of /3-rav emission, the disinte- 
grating nucleus also emits an energetic hiy 
uncharged particle called a neutrino It was 
always supposed that this happened, hecaiise 
otherwise /S-radioactivity would defy certain 
basic laws ot mechanics (the conservation of 
moment urn and angular momentum) which 
nohod \ was dispoaecl to abandon. How’cver, 
neutrinos are supposed to have no mass, an<l 
calculations show that they will traverse millions 
of mile I of dc'nse matter without leaving a trace, 
thus It was not until 10.3(1 tliat an apparatus of 
sutnciint sensitivity working near a strong 
source of neutrinos (an atomic pile) hnally 
detected this more than usually shadowy particle 

Neutrinos also appear at the decay ot jr-mesons 
but an impressive experiment at Hrookhaven m 
IhhJ itroved that these neutrinos are a dilTerent 
species, so two kinds (each with its aiiti-neutrmo) 
havt; now to be aecoiuited tor 

Although certain patterns of behax'iour are 
detec ta) Ic among tlie elementaiy particles, no 
physicist would deny that in Dus field a major 
stroke of clariheatioii would bo very welcome 


Fields and Waves. 

Maru'fU and drrf<-oniaotu(}C naves 

Atoms are held together by the electric attrac- 
tion of the nucleus for the electrons Finer 
details of atomic behaviour depend on the 
magnetic moments of the particles Any region 
of space subject to electric and magnetic mflueimes 
is called an elect romaanetin field Before the 
discovery of the electron. Maxwell had perfected 
a general theory of the electromagnetic field, 
giving to physics a celebrated set of equations 
which describe satisfactorily almost all electric 
and magnetic phenomena Inter aha, he proved 
that disturbances m the electric and magnetac 
conditions at one place could be propagated to 
another place through empty space, with a 
definite velocity, Just as sound waves are propa- 
gated through air J:5uch electromagnetic distur- 
bances m transit are called electromagnetic vsives. 
and their velocity turned out experimentally to 
be the same as that of light and radio waves — 
which was a decisive argument to show that both 
of these phenomena are themselves electro- 
magnetic waves 


Einstein ami photons. 

In the years between about 1000 and 1920 tills 
view was upset by Planck. Einstein. Millikan, 
and others, who focused attention on phenomena 
(radiant heat, photoelectricity) m which light 
behaves like a stream of particles and not at all 
like waves A wave and a particle are tw'O quite 
dilferent things, as anyone will admit .alter a 
iiioment'a contemplation of. say. the ripples on a 
pond and a lloatmg tennis liall. 'J’he acute 
question was' is hght like waves or particles? 
This celebrated dilemma soon multiplied its horns. 
In 1927 electrons were shown to be quite capable of 
behaving as waves instead of particles, and this 
18 now known to be true of protons, neutrrjns, and 
all other fundamental particles as well. 

Theoretical physicists have devised means of 
having it both ways To say that light behaves 
as particles means tliat the waves ot the electro- 
magnetic field cannot have tJieir energy hul>- 
divided indollnltely For waves of a given 
frequency, there is a certain irreducible quantity 
of energy that must be involved whenever light 
inteiacts w th anything d’his quantity is the 
product hu. where v is the frequency and h Is a 
constant named after 1‘lanck Each such unit 
IS <‘alled a quaninrn of the t Uch omaunehc fuld or a 
photon and is counted as one of the fundamental 
particles Frequencies and wavelengths vary 
v'ldely. typical wavelengths are radio — hun- 
dreds or thousands of metres, radar — a few 
centimetres, visible hght--3 x 1()-* cm., X- 
ra>8 — lO"* cm 

It IS now accepted tba^ c\crv fimdainental 
particle is a maTiifcstation of the waves of one or 
other kind ot Held Pliysicists speak of waves, 
particles, and Helds in the same breath or rather 
the same equation Little is to be gained by 
asking it electrons or photons are ” really ” 
particles or waves All one can say is that they 
are things whose behaviour is predicted and 
described by certain I'qimtions I'hose who must 
visualise can imagine particles in some phenomena 
and waves m others neither conception contains 
the whole truth Why should the ultimate 
luvisihle constituents of matter he forced into one 
or other category derived from everyday experi- 
ence? For convenience, however, we shall continue 
to call these things ” lundamental paiticles.” 

Quantum Theory 

llie point (*f view of the last paragraph is 
cha,racteristic of quantum theory, which is the 
ciinently accei>te<l lundamental theo’y ot matter 
and motion One can reasonably ask at what 
position in space, exactly, is a particle’ Or. what, 
exactly, is the wavelength of a wave? But the 
Hrst question cannot be reasf)nably asked of a 
wave, nor the second of a p.arlicle Since elec- 
trons have something m common with lioth. one 
question cannot be answered precisely for 
electrons without ignoring the other; alterna- 
tively. both questions can be given an imprecise 
answer As the wavelength of electrons is 
intmiatclv connected with their speed, one h.w 
to accept an accurate knowledge of the speed 
(wavelength) and ignorance of position, or the 
converse, or inaccurate knowledge of both This 
Ls the famous Heisenberg Uneertamtv Principle. 
(Biantum theory is a set of mathematieal rules 
lor calculating the behaviour of fundamental 
p.articles in accordance with the Uncertainty 
Principle In spite ot its equivocal-sounding 
name, the principle has led to an enormous 
increase in the accuracy witli which physical 
lihcnomena can be described and predicted 
(iuantum theory includes all that previous 
tlieories did and more 

Quantum theorv grew up in the same epoch as 
the Theory of Belatnity. Heroic attempts have 
been made to condiine the two. but with only 
irartial success so far Relativity is concerned 
with all motion and all physical laws, but its 
characteristic manifestations occur only when 
something is moving with nearly the velocity of 
light Quantum theory la likewise all-erabracmg, 
but its typical phenomena almost always occur 
when soniethmg on the minute atomic scale is 
in question Consequently, the vast majority 
of everyday mechanics needs no more than the 
classical theorv laid down by Newton, wlilcb la 
neither relativistic nor qnantiun 
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radiations with sliKhtlv difTerent wavelenKths. 
For example, the light from un atom iti the intense 
field of a star should have slightly longer wave- 
length than the corresponding light from an atom 
on earth. This effect has ahvajs proved very 
difficult to detect with certainty However. 
Einstein’s prediction was verified with rno<lerate 
accuracy in 1900 by a very subtle method which 
was purely terrestrial in its oper.'.tion The 
atoms l>einK compared were placed at the top and 
bcdtom of a water tower and the difference in their 
emission was detected by means that belong 
rather to nuclear physics than to astronomy 

Conclusion. 

Over a century’s development of the atomic 
ideas has brought a progressive, if jerky. Increase 
In the mathematical precision of the theories 
In some fields of particle physics, observations to 
one part in a million, or even better, can be 
explained, to tliat level of accuracy, by the 
existing theories At the same tmie. however, 
the theories have lost visual definition An atom 
as an invisible but none the less solid billiard ball 
was easy enough, so was a light wave conceived 
like a sound wave in air. Even after Uutberford. 
an atom consisting of a miniature solar system 
merely exchanged the solid billiard ball lor a 
system of revolving billiard balls and was no great 
obstacle to visualisation But since quantum 
theory and the iJneertainty Principle, every 
unambiguous v isiialls.ition of fundamental wave- 
particlea leaves out half the picture, and although 
the electrons are m the atom, we can no longei 
represent them in definite orbits. The moral 
seems to be that visualisation is unnecessary, or 
at best a partial aid to thought All the 
tlieoretical knowMedge is in the equations, and 
these are very precise Hence the non-physicists’ 
grumble — that physics is too mathematical these 
day's — has some justillcation. and hence also the 
growing distinction in physics between the 
theoreticians, who are usually mathematically 
trained, and the experimenters, who can rarely 
read the papen their theoretical colleagues write, 
but provide tlie icsults toi them to write about. 


n. THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER IN BULK. 

One of the most obvloiH and at the same time 
most wondcTful things aliout the properties ot 
matter Is their great variety Think ot air. 
diamonil, mercury, rubber, snow. gold, pitch, 
asbestos. . . Even the differences of state ot 
the same chemical substanc'e are remarkable 
euv>ngh. ice, water, and steam, for example One 
of the aims ot phvsics is to reach an understanding 
of .ill these dilferent properties by exphiming 
them m terms of the behaviour of the particles 
discussed in the previous section (F9-15) 'I’he 
widespread success with which this imposing 
programme has been carried out indicates the 
maturity of physics. It is difficult to think of 
any major property of matter in bulk for which 
there 18 not some attempted tlieoretical explana- 
tion. though future physicists will no doubt regard 
some present-day tlieories .w ludimcntary or 
incorrect. 


Physics, Statistics, and Thennodynamlcs 

Take a number equal to the population ot 
London, multiply it by Itself, and multiply the 
product by another million. The answer is 
about the number of molecules in 1 cubic centi- 
metre of ordinary air They are constantly 
moving about and colliding with one another 
Even If the nature of the molecules and their laws of 
motion were perfectly understood, it would clearly 
be impr.acticable to calculate the exact paths de- 
scribed by each particle of so vast an assembly 
'this difficulty brought Into being a whole branch 
of physics concerned with calculating the overall 
or average properties of large numbers of particles, 
.lust as statisticians will provide the .average 
height, income, expectation of life, and so on. of 
the population of London, without knowing 
everything about every individual, so statistical 
pliyslcista can work out average properties of 
molecules or atoms in large groups. This impor- 
tant branch of physics is called Statistical 
Mechanics. It was founded in the nineteenth 
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century by Maxwell. Boltzmann, and Cubbs ami 
18 still being actively developed. 

Consider now all the molecules in 1 cubic 
centimetre of air contamed in a small box They 
are contmualiy liombardmg the walls of the Ixix 
.and bouncing off. This hail of impacts (:t w 
.actually about 10®* imiiacts per square centimetre 
per secoml) is the cause of the pressure whn li 
the gas exerts against the walls of the box No\i 
suppose we pump air in until there is twice in 
much as before, though the box is still the same 
‘=•126 and at the same temperature. This means 
that the density of the gas (i e., the mass of 1 unit 
of 101111110) has doubled. We should now expect 
twice as many impacts per second on the walls as 
before, and consequently twice the preasure 
We therefore arrive at a conclusion that, it the 
volume and temperature are constant, the pressure 
of a g.aH IS proportional to its density This is 
one of the simplest statistlc.il arguments that can 
lie checked against observation; ui f.oct. it 
stands the test very- well 

Heat, temperature, and energy 

The proviso about the temperature remaining 
the same is an unportaiit one tor the lol'.owmg 
reason. In the nineteenth century there was 
much discussion about the nature of heat. To 
Joule we owe the now well-established view that 
heat 18 equiv.alent to mechanic.al work In otv 
of his experiments, in the 1840s, the work 
necessary to rotate pathlle wheels against the 
resistance of water m a tank generated heat that 
caused a slight rise In the temperature of the 
water Joule found out exactly how much work 
was equivalent to a given quantity of he.ir 
However, one can do other things with work 
besides generate heat, in particular, work 
creates motion, as when one pushes a car Bodies 
Ml motion possess a special form of energy, called 
kinetic energy which is equal to the work done m 
accelerating them from a state of rest. We have, 
then, three closely connected ide.os: work, heat, 
and kinetic energy Now according to the 
views of the nineteenth century, which are still 
accepted, any heat given to a gas simply bicreases 
the kinetic energy of its molecules, the hotter the 
g<is. the faster its molecules arc moving If, there- 
fore, the gas m our box is allowed to get hotter, 
there is an increase m molecular speed, and the 
impacts on the walla become correspondingly 
more violent. But this ine.uis the pressure 
Increases, so we have another law if the density 
remains the same, the pre.ssure mcrcaiies il the 
temperature tlotis 

Laws of Thermodynamics 

Such considerations as these liave been pursued 
with great elaboration and subtlety. 'I’he notnuis 
of heat, temperature, energy, and work — f.imilmr 
but vague in everyday life — have been given 
precise dellnitions, and the relations between them 
have been enshrined m the T.aws of 'rhernui- 
dynamics Enshrined is perhaps .i suitable word, 
because these l.ivvs arc so soundly and widely based 
on experimental results that they have greater 
prestige than any other? In physics. If anv 
proposed physical law comes in conflict with 
thermodynamics, then so much the worse for that 
law — it h.w to be revised It Is sometimes 
asserted that no one Is properly educated who does 
not umlcrstand the Second Law of thermo- 
dynamics We cannot, therefore, leave this 
section without .it least stating the two best 
known thermodynamic laws; 

First Tiaw Tf any plivsiral sy<^tem is niven a 
quantity of heat, and if the sydem perforins some 
work, then the energy of the system increases by an 
amount equal to the excess of heat given over work 
done This law asserts that heat, energy, and 
work are convertible one into the other, and that 
all such transactions balance exactly. This is 
one form of a principle accepted .as fundamental 
in all science, mz.. the Principle of the Conserva- 
tion of Energy, according to which energy can 
never be created or destroyed, but only changeil 
from one form to another. 

Second Law: It i5 impossible to make an engine 
which will continuously take heat from a he' it 
source and, by itself, turn it all into an equiialent 
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amount of mechanical work. In fact, all enKinea 
which produce work from heat — Bteam en^ineB 
lor example — always use only a fraction of the 
heat they take iu and give up the rest to some 
relatively cool part of the machine The Second 
Ijaw makes this obligatory on all work-frora-heat 
devices This statement of the Second laiw has 
an enKineering ring about It and. indeed, it arose 
Iroiii the work of the nineteenth-century French 
engineer Carnot Nevertheless, it can be re- 
phnised in very abstract terms, and has been 
.iriplied with unbroken success to all Helds of 
science mvolvlrig the transfer of heat and allied 
matters It sets a definite limit to the kinds of 
physical process that can be conceived to take 
place Nothing has been known to contravene it 


The States of Matter 

The molecular motion in gases has been referred 
to in the previous section Tacitly it was assumed 
(liat each molecule acted independentlv of nil 
others, except that collisions occurred between 
(hem In reality. inoleLiilcs exert attractive 
loices on one another and, if a gas is cooled so that 
molecular movements become relatively sluggish, 
a time comes when the attractive forces succeed in 
<lrawing the molecii'es dose together to foiin a 
iKiuid 'J'his process is called condensation 

The molecules in a lifiuid are packed tightly to- 
gether and thev impede each others’ nioveiiierit.s 
On tlie other hand, iiioveiiient still persists, and 
(li(‘ Hiolecules struggle about like people in a null- 
ing crowd Hcsides waiidering about, the niole- 
( ales vibrate These motions rerircsent the energy 
contained in the liquid 

The fact that the molecules, though irregularly 
packed, can still slip past one another and move 
from place to place, explains the essential prorierty 
of liquids that diatmguislu's them from solids — 
ability to flow As a matter of fact, although the 
rather vague assertion that in a liquid molecules 
ire irregularly packed would be generally accepted, 
there la no agreed opinion on what the irregularity 
IS actually like Indeed, not only the precise 
sinicture of liquids, but the theory of liquids in 
general. Is (rauglit with such considerable mathe- 
matical ditflculties that the liquid state is much 
less well understood than the solid or gaseous 

Most solids are crystals The popular idea of a 
crystal is of something which has a more or less 
regular geometrical form with faces that glint in 
Hie light —like snowflakes or gems However, 

( rvstallinity really depends on a regular inner 
pattern of the atoms, and may or may not show 
itself on the visible surface A lump of lead, 
Icr example, is crvstallme. though it may not 
look it 

The actual nrraugement of the atoms In a 
crystal can Iw extremelv complex Some are 
(lultc simple, however The largest model of a 
crystal structure must surelv be the 400- ft 
" Atommm ” building in the 1958 Brussels 
Fxhibltiop. This consiste*! (»f eight bails, 
reiireseiitlng atoms, situated at the corners of a 
cube, and one more ball exactly m the middle 
Imagine this lepeated in all directions so that 
every ball Is the centre of a cube whose comers 
are the eight neighbouring balls This la known 
to crystailographera and physicists as the " body- 
centred cubic structure it ls the actual arrange- 
ment of atoms in non. sodium, chromium, and 
some other metals If every ball, instead of 
iKMug the centre of a cube, were the centre of a 
regular tetrahedron (a solid figure with four equal 
triangular faces), and had its four neighbours 
at the comers of the tetrahedron, then we should 
have the “ diamond strueture " This fs how the 
caibon atoms are arranged In diamonds 

In crystals the atoms are locked into a regular 
ordered structure by attractive forces which give 
the solid its ngiditv and prevent it from flowing. 
The atoms are so close together that any attempt 
to press them closer involves ciushing or distorting 
the atoms — a process they resist strongly. This 
explains why solids (and liquids too) are so 
dlfllcult to compress. Gases can easllv be com- 
pressed because there Is so much space between 
the molecules 

The distinction between solid and liquid Is not 
so sharp as is commonly supposed A lump of 
dough will not bounce, but is plastic; a steel 
ball-liearing ls very elastic and bounces excellently. 
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but one cannot mould It m the fingers Neither 
dough nor steel qualifies for description as a 
liquid There are. however, substances which 
can be moulded like plasticine into a ball that 
will then bounce very well on the floor like an 
elastic solid, and finally, if left on a flat table, 
will spread into a pool and drip olT the edge like 
a liquid There la no point In trving to force 
such things into rigid categoiiea One may sav 
Instead that for short, sharp impacts tlie material 
behave', like an elastic solid, but under long- 
sustained forces it flows like a lifiuld The 
properties of these, and many other anomalous 
materials, are mcieaalnglv engaging the attention 
of those who atiidy the science of flow — rheology 
It 13 Interesting to see how many familiar and 
important irateiials exlnbit peculiar rheological 
behaviour — paint, dough, ball-pen Ink, cheese 
unset cement, and solutions of nylon and other 
plastics arc only a few examples 


Inside a Crystalline Solid. 

We mav return to our wallpaper analogy of 
crystal structure and give some free play to our 
visual imagination 

Suppose we have walls papered with a regular 
pattern ot. say, roses, fuchsias, and green leaves 
These represent the ditferent kinds of atoms in 
tlie solid (’areful observation shows that the 
whole pattern is shimmering The flowers and 
le.ives are not statioiiiirv. but are undergoing 
slight random oscillations about their proper 
positions in a ciystal tliese movements are 
called thermal vibrations, and are never absent 
The hotter the crv^stal, the more the vibration, 
and at a high enough temperature the vibrations 
become so great that the atoms get right out ot 
position and the pattern disappears altogether 
I e . the crystal melts Thermal vibrations are 
essential to the theory of solids, and are res- 
ponsible for numerous physical properties 

Next we note something extraordinary about 
some of the papered walls On these the pat>er 
has been hung in irregular patches fitted together 
like a not very well-made jig-saw puzzle lanes ol 
roses which should be vertical are horizontal in 
some patches, oblique in tithers Tins represents 
the situation in most ordinary solids, for thev 
consist of many small pieces of crystal irregularly 
packed together Such material Is called poly- 
crystalline and the small pieces are crystal giains. 
( ristal grains rniiv be almost any size, sometimes 
visible to the nakeil eye, as often on galvanised 
iron 

Howev’^er. on one wall, we see excellent regularltv 
and no obvious patches at all The physicist 
would call tins a single crystiil. and several tech- 
niques exist for preparing tliein Natural single 
crystals can be found, and there are some 
beautiful large single crystals of rock salt But on 
examining the single crystal wall closely, we find 
a number of places where the paperhanger has 
failed to make adjacent pieces register perfectly — 
there is a slight disjomtedness This occurs in 
real single crystals, and the line along which 
the structure falls to register is called a dislocation 
These are much studied by physicists because of 
their bearing on the mechanical properties of 
solids, on the yielding of metals under strong 
stress, for instance 

This bv no means exhausts the possibilities of 
the walljuipcr analogy, several other phenomena 
can be found For example, in a place where 
there should be a fuchRia there Is actually a 
dafTodil — something completely foreign to the 
pattern Or perhaps a small wrongly shaped leaf 
IS jammed between the proper leaves in a place 
that should really be blank These represent 
chemical impurity atoms The first Is called 
.substitutional, because it occupies the position o 
an atom that should be there, the second is called 
interstftinl. because it does not Substitutional 
impurities of Indium metal, deliberately added to 
the semi-conductor germanium, make possible 
the manufacture of transistors {see Section L). 
Some steels derive their valuable properties from 
interstitial carbon atoms within the iron pattern 

What physicists call a vacancy would occur it a 
flower or leaf were simply niLssing Remembering 
that all the atoms are vibratmg. we should not be 
surprised If occasionally an atom jumps Into a 
neighbouring vacancy if there happens to be one. 
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Thus by repeated mitotic divisions the Ixidy of 
the orcanism is built up An important difference 
i)etween most aium-ils and most plants lies in their 
method of development In Hnlinals there is a 
relatively short period of development and the 
body trrowB as a whole until the adult size is 
reached, althouph repair and replacement ot 
tissues may occur throughout life In hiRher 
plants, on the other hand, the roofs and shoots 
are able to prow continual Iv b\ ineaim of per- 
manently embiyoMic apical lepions. 


Chemistry of the Livinp Cell. — Ever since cells 
wnc first detected by Ifobcrt Hooke over 200 years 
apo with the aal ot the optical microscope, the 
way in which cells prow and reproduc'c tliem- 
selves hits puzzled scientists In this century 
blochemiHtry has made trerneiulous proRress. and 
our knowledpe of the chemistry of life is very 
r.ipidly expandiriR. due In no small measure to the* 
availability of isotoiics (FIO). ^Vith the aid of 
compounds prepared In the laboratory and 
labelled with either radioactive or heavy isotopes 
of elements such :v.s earlion. hvdroRcn. nitroRcn. 
oxypen. sulphur, and phosphorus, luoehemisrs can 
now follow the metabolic fate ol these substances 
In livinp orpanisms 15 v tltese meins it has been 
(Ifscoveied that life is a dynamu proeeas, that each 
l»art of the human body, loi example. Is con- 
tinually breakinp down and beinp replaced with 
new material It is possible to tiiul out just how 
eiu'h constituent :s made and how lonp it stais In 
the body before It is replaced, and where and how 
this takes place It is also possible to carry out 
many of the complex chemical reactions ot livmp 
matter, in vitro, by makinp use ot iHolatcsl en/vnic 
preparations It is becominp increasiiiply appar- 
ent that each individual process of hte is a dis- 
crete chemical reaction but that life itself consists 
ot many thousands of such reactions, all interde- 
pendent and all ( o-ordinated topther within the 
llviiiK cell, which has an avenpe diameter of not 
more than a huiidiedth of a mlllnnetre The com- 
plexity of tlic‘se chemical renctions and their 
diversity is well illustrated it one considers a 
sluple sperm cell, which by chemical leaction alone 
Is capible ot pivlnp tlie necessary mtoriiiation to 
set 111 inotioTi all the chain ot reactions which wilt 
eventually lead to the creation ot a replicate form 
ot life. 


Pattern ol Chemical Organisation — In the last 
decade our knowledge of the cheniic'al orpaiusation 
within the cell has also mpidly and dramatic.ally 
merc.ised This has been broupht about larpelv 
by the intense rescaicb Into the cause of cancer, 
which is primarily a disease of abnormal cell 
prowtii Otochennsts liave been trying to find 
nut why a cell shuuUl clianpo its usual pattern of 
reproduction and rapidly prow 111 an uncontrolled 
abnormal form. Tlie development of the electron 
inicioscope has preatly aided them in tbeir nnder- 
HtaiuHnp ot the internal strnctnie of the cell 
With this Instrument it is possible to obtain sharp 
iiiiapes of particles as small as 20 Anpstronis 
(2 X 10 cm ) In diameter, and so. in.anv struc- 
tures within the cell which w’ere not apparent with 
the optical microscope are now clearly iisiblc 
This, topether with recent advances in the tocli- 
nhiues of isolating without damape important 
parts of the cell, has revealed a common pattern of 
orpanisatioii 111 the majority of cells. It is now 
known that the protoplasm itself has a very de- 
lliiite structure When suitable preparations are 
examined with the electron nilcroscoi>e numerous 
cylindrical orsphcric.il particles, the niitochondn.a, 
topether with a liner structure, the endoplasmic 
reticulum, are detected On dismtepratinp the 
cell, the latter breaks up into a mass cd tine par- 
ticles which are called niicrosonies. Within the 
protoplasm there is another non -particulate section 
called the Golpl apparatus, named after its dis- 
coverer Attempts to isolate these various fractions 
were for many years uiisnccesstiil . the small mito- 
chondria for example, w’ere very easily damaped. 
especially by chanpes in o^notic pressure, and 
when treated with weak salt solutions much of 
their biochemical activity was destroyed I'liesc 
difficulties have now been overcome, and It Is 
possible to Isolate nuclei, mitocbondna, and micro- 


somes uncontaininated with each other and still In 
a hiphlv actiie biochemical state Rat-Iiver cells 
are a very convenient source, althouph any soft 
tissue, such as limps, heart, brain, or muscle couUl 
l>e used Small pieces of the tissue aie ground in 
] a Potter-Elvehjem hoinopeuiser, which is essen- 
tiailv a plass tube witli a well-tltting plunger The 
liver cells tliemselve.s are disrupted, but the smaller 
paitieles within the cells, and red blood cells, 
escape destruction The boriiogenate is then 
(entrlfuped in sucrose solution The bc.avicst 
particles, the nuclei, are deimsited first on the 
bottom of the centrifuge tube, and the biipci- 
natant liauld is then tr.insferrccl to anothei tube 
and centrifuged again at a higher speed, thus 
bringing down a deposit of mitochondria On 
centrifuging this supernatant liquid at a verv high 
spee<l which exerts a force equal to 100.000 tunes 
grav'd V the microsomes arc obtained These 
"-eparate fractions after careful w.ishmg can then 
ho suspended 111 suitable reaction media and their 
bi< cheuiical re.ictions studied separately without 
iideifercnec from otlier cell constituents. 


The Nuclei.- -The nuclei are of prune importance 
tr» the life of the cell. Jur if one dissects .in aiUicb.i, 
a nnieellular organism, so tliat om halt cuidains 
the nucleus, this half will continue to live and rc- 
pioduce normally, but the other half, whicti is 
merely a sphere of protoplasm, soon ( eases to move 
and eventiiallv dies The fact that the luoto- 
pl.ism continues to react hiochemic.illv for some 
time after eniieleation can be demonstrated bv the 
wav in which it utilises radioactive phosphorns 
If. how'ever. a miclciis from another aimeha Is 
placed inside this protoplasm, then it wnll fon- 
timie to In^e and reproduce nonnallv The 
nucleus therefore controls the normal metabolic 
proccsse.s and is also essential for reproduetioii 


DNA and Cell Division. — Tlie chromatids which 
.'separate and become the chromo.somes of the 
daughder nuclei at mitosis .ire termed hv longi- 
tudinal splitting ol the chromosomes of the parerd, 
nucleus These chromosomes must tmnsmit iii 
some eheiiucal form all the Inforinatlon lor the 
new cell to replicate its parent Chemicallv the 
chromosomes consist ot deoxy-riboniicleic acid. 
DNA. which is stnioturallv a long polvuner of 
smaller chemical tragments c.illeil nucleotides 
lOacli nucleotide consists of one ot the four nitro- 
genous bases, adenine, guanine, evtosine, or 
thymine, a sugar, deoxyribose, and phosphoric 
add all linked to one another. DNA is the genetic 
material of the cell, and all the hereditary 111 - 
form.ition tliat the genes contain is thought to he 
transmitted bv the order in which the four iwiscs 
are arranged on the long polymeric molecules of 
this r,ubstanco L5y analysing the X-ray-diltr<ie- 
tion patterns of DNA, Watson and Crick at Cam- 
bridge have shown that the molecule consist.s of 
two long intertwined helices At cell division d is 
thought tliat these two sjarals Bciiarate, one half 
going to each cell, there tliey act cither as a mould 
or a cast, fonmng a new spiral on their surface 
which 18 a leplica of the one from which they have 
just parted A simple analogy is to consider a tov 
lead soldier in a mould, if one separ.ites tlic 
soldier from the mould and then makes a new 
soldier in tlio mould and uses the original soldier 
to make a new mould, one tlien has two identical 
beta of soldiers and moulds 


RNA and the Nucleolus. — T'he wav tn which 
DNA m the iiiKleus tr.insmits its intomi.it 1011 to 
the rest of the cell is thought to be by means of 
another nucleic acid, ribonucleic acid, KNA. which 
also consists of chains of nucleotides. In tins case 
the nucleotides consist of one of the four bases, 
adenine, guanine, cytosine, or uracil, linked with a 
sugar, ribose, and phosphoric acid. IIN.A is the 
chief chemical constituent of the microsomes 
On studying the nucleolus with the electron 
microscope, numerous small particles are easily 
di.scemible. and these are very similar to the 
microsomes in the protoplasm. Not only are 
these IlNA-contaming particles present in the 
nucleolus but they are also seen to be clustered 
around the outer membrane of the nucleus The 
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elet.tion microscope lia« shown that this mem- 
brane contains numerous pores wliicli would tlius 
enable these particles to escape into the siir- 
rouiidinK protoplasm and so cariv to the rest of 
the « ( II the information which has Incn ifenetically 
tiansmltted -See Part IV. The Genetic Code. 


The Microsomes. — The smallest particles ob- 
tainable from a cell homogenate aie the inicro- 
Ronies. and the election microscope has shown that 
these aie really very small fraKinfiits of the disin- 
tei^ratcd endoplasmio reticulum They consi.st 
chietly of KNA lly means of very eleKant isotope 
studies, Uorsook 111 the USA has shown that 
these pai tides are in all probability responsible tor 
protein synthesis Proteins (see Section L) are 
always associated with life, but in fact they aie 
only coini)leT ortranic conipointds When pure, 
some proteins can be obtained in a ciyslallme 
state All the proteins can be split up easily into 
tlieir component amino-acids there arc about 
twenty ilitferent naturally occurring amiiio-acids 
Proteins dilTer from each otlier by the seouence in 
which these simple units are joined together 
'J’hcre arc many ditterent kinds of proteins, such as 
collaKcii, the structural r»rotein of the skin, and 
keratin, the protein ot hair 


Site of Enzyme Synthesis. — One of tlie most im- 
portant Classens of iirotcins aio the en/vnics 
'fhese substances are responsible for bnmrink' about 
most, of the chemical reactions inside the cell, 
their fiiiictioiiH arc very varied, each enzyme bem« 
harhly specittc for any particular reaction Before 
a cell can prow therefore it has to he able to make 
enzymes, which are not transmitted as such by the 
DNA ot the dividing nucleus, these enzymee are 
marie bv the microsomes When a synthetic 
aimno-acid contauiintr a radioactive carbon atom 
IS ingested by a living organism It becomes in- 
corporated fairly rayiidly into all the proteins 
Porsook decided to sturly the incorporation of an 
amino-acicl as soon as possible aftei its administra- 
tion ill order to dctcriiune the site of protein 
s^ nthesiH 11 c injected radioactiA'c ammo-acid 
into the tail vein of a rat, and after tw'o minutes 
removed the liv’er and isolated the nuclei, niito- 
choiulna, and microsomes He lound that the 
proteins of the microsomes were radioactive, 
wheieas the proteins ot the other fractions were 
not. thus bliowing that the site of synthesis was 
probably the microhomal particles If the 
rnicroftomes are washed with a detergent-like 
substance, desoxycholic acid, they arc further 
ilismtcgTiited into smaller particles, similar small 
}) irticles can also be seen adhering to the endo- 
plasmic reticulum when it is carefully studicii 
with tlic clcctri'ii microscope It is these particles 
winch Jlorsook showed to be the sites of synthesis 
ot protein and, owing to their small size, it is not 
improbable that each is responsible for the syn- 
thesis ot one en/yme or one type of protein, wbub 
IS then (iischaiged into the protoplasm How, 
then, <lo these particles bring about the orderly 
synthesis (jf a specific protein? It is thought 
that the KNA which they contain, acts as a tem- 
plate and that ainino-acids previously activated 
or given fivifhcicnt energy to combine easilv with 
one another, are oiientated in a definite sequence 
on a moleiule of KNA, after all the amino-acids 
have joined together to fomi the protein molecule 
this i.s then rele:i.sed into the cell, leaving the JiNA 
free to repeat the process Variations in the stiuc- 
turo of the KNA molecule would lead to the syri- 
thesiH of different proteins. 


The Mitochondria — Some mitochondria are 
visible in a cell when it is examined with an optical 
microscope, but they become much more readily 
apparent under the electron microscope They 
are usually cylindrical in shape, but this vanes 
with the type of cell, and under certain conditions 
they are spherical When seen in a living cell 
they are in constant motion They have two 
outer membranes, the Inner one being very con- 
voluted. A rat-liver cell contains about a thou- 
sand mitochondna, but in other types of cells the 
number and distribution of these particles within 
the cell varies. 


The Energy Source ol the Cell. — The function of 
mitochondria is to provide energy for the reactions 
ot the rest of the cell, they are found to be most 
numerous in those cells requiring most energy and, 
moreover, are usually grouped within the cell at 
strategic points tor this purpose Thus in a muscle 
cell they are grouped around that part of the pro- 
tein fibre which contracts, and in a sperm cell 
they are in highest concentration in the neck of 
the cell where the head joins the vigorously moving 
tail How do mitochondna provide this energy? 
When food, especially carbohydrates enters the 
body It 18 broken down into smaller chemical 
fragments until some of It is converted to pyruvic 
acid, this can also he derived from some fats and 
amino-acids These reactions take place outside 
the mitochondria, and the pyruvic acid then passes 
through the semi-pemieable mitocliondnan mem- 
brane to be further metabolised, within the mito- 
chondna. by a senc *8 of cnzvmes In this sequence 
of reactions. Known as the titiic acid cycle, carbon 
atoms are oxidised one at a time to carlxm 
dioxide, which is then eventually exhaled from the 
body In this process energy is hbcrateei not in 
the form of heat but in the form of an energy'-rich 
I’lanpound, adenosine triphosphate. ATK 'I'he 
mitochondria produce far more energy than tliey 
themselves require, and the excess is passed into 
the cy toi>lapm as ATI* for the use of the rest of the 
cell Not all inochemical oxidations are brought 
about bv the direct action of oxvgen. the mito- 
chondna contain enzymes for the removal of 
hydrogen ions and electrons, and these are passed 
in a senes ol reactions from one compound to 
another until they eventually combine with 
oxygen to form water 


Control of Cell Metabolism. — W hen mito- 
chrorulna are isolated in a pure state from a cell 
and suspended in solutions of various nutriments 
tliey swell and alter shape, this being due to the 
passage of these compounds through the semi- 
penneable membrane of the irutochoiidrlal wall. 
One oi the compounds which has a very marked 
influence on the shai>e of mltochomiria is the 
honnonc, thyroxine The functioii of this hor- 
mone in the body is to control the rate of meta- 
bolism. I c , the rate at which energy is provided 
and utilised, it is possible that it acliieves this by 
acting on the mitochondria and so controlling the 
formation and release of energy ’J'he movement 
ol the mitochondria, in the living cell may be an 
indication ot their state of activity As they alter 
in shape they expose different partT of their 
iriteinal structure to the available reactants and 
also release into the burrounding protoplasm the 
tompounds needed lor the metabolism of the rest 
of the cell The mitochondria can be broken into 
fragments by changes in osmotic pressure or by 
subjecting them to ultrasonic vibrations It i.s 
then fouiKi that the different eiizvme svstems that 
they contain are associated with certain parts ot 
the mitochondria, some of these enzymes are 
soluble and escape into solution, while others, 
especially the hydrogen-transferring enzymes are 
.associated with the non-soluhle fraction This 
can be shown, by electron microscopy, to be 
similar in appearance to the structural membranes 
of the mitochondTia As more detailed ciectron- 
microscoi»r* studies of tlie mitochondria are inado 
It IS becoming iiKTeasmglv apjiarent that they 
themselves have a detailed and intricate stnieture 
and that the enzymes they contain are arranged in 
a dettiiite order 


Summary. — From this outline of the functions 
of the particulate fractions of the cell, it is clear 
that there is umch organisation and division of 
labour within the living cell The nucleus, bv 
virtue ol its DNA, controls not only the pattern of 
reproduction but also the general metabciic pro- 
cesses ot the cell It does this by sending out 
microsomal particles of RNA, which in turn bring 
about the synthesis of proteins and enzyiiie.s 
None of this wouhi be possible, however, without 
tlie source of energy wiiich Is proxuded bv the 
mitochondria as ATP Other minute structures, 
such as the Oolgi apparatus, have akio been found 
in living cells, but nothing definite is yet known of 
their blucheuiical tunctlons. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF ORGANISMS. 

There are many nni-cellular, microscopic 
animals and plants, as \vcll os thousands of 
multi-cellular ones ol fliverse kinds The naming 
and classifying of this vast assemblage of living 
things has rcceivetl the attention of man for 
centuries At first the main interest was a 
practical one. to recognise those which were useful 
as food. fuel, and medicine and also those which 
were harmful or poisonous to human beings 
With the exploration of the earth by Western man 
so many new types of animals and plants were 
found and brought back to Europe that a uniform 
system of naming and classification became im- 
perative, and over the last IjOO years such a system 
has been slowly built up. It was soon realised 
that some species were very similar and could be 
grouped together in what aie now known as genera 
and that these could be grouped together into 
recognisable families and so on With the 
general acceptance of Darwin’s conception of 
evolution a new element was introduced into the 
problems of classification. Obviously a satis- 
factory classification of a group of organisms 
should reflect the piist history or evolution of that 
group Thus the aim of the prcseiit-dav taxono- 
mist who Is foncerned with such matters is to 
produce a natural classification based on phylo- 
gciiv or true relationships Our knowledge of 
this must always lie Incomplete, even if onlv 
because of the incompleteness of the geological 
record. Hence there is no finality 111 anv pm- 
posed classification, which may have to be 
drastically modified as new facts about all aspects 
of living things are discovered 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

As indicated in the chart, the animal kingilom is 
usually divided into two groups, the invertebrates 
and the \ertebiate 8 . 'J’he former includes a 
number of distinct groups which are arranged in 
order of complexltv. However, this arrangement 
docs not neocssanlv indicate close relafionaluiis 
between them. Strictlv the invertebrates are to 
be distinguished from the chordates, t e , animals 
possessing a longitudinal skeletal structure, the 
notochord. In two small groups, the henii- 
chordates and the urochordates, this structure is 
still present, but in the largest group, the euchor- 
dates or vertebrates, the notochord is repla<'ed by 
a cartilaginous or bony backbone Tlie five 
groups of living vertebrates are clearly distinct, 
but the fos-il iccord indicates that thconlcr m the 


forms occur m the floating plankton of the seas. 
Others arc important diseases of man. and include 
Trypanosoma, which causes sleeping sickness, and 
1‘hismodmm the malarial parasite. 


Porozoa. — The sponges are fixed, multicellular 
aquatic animals, most of which are marme. 
Basical 1 > a sponge consists of a central cavity 
surrounded by two Layers of cells, although the 
iiody may be branched and plant-like in fonn 
Betw'een the two layers of cells is a thin, gelatinous 
tissue containing calcareous or siliceous spicules 
which may lie fused to form a rigid skeleton 
W'ater is draw'u in through many inhalant aper- 
tures and is passed out of the single apical ex- 
lial.int aperture Minute food particles present 
m tlie water are ingested bv the inner wall cells 


Coelenterata — 'fhe.se are aquatic animals with 
a two-Iavered wall Rurrounding a central cavltv 
which has onlv a single opening. This mouth is 
otteii surrounded by tentacles which be.vr many 
specialised stinging cells. A few live m fresh 
water, such as the solitarv Hydro, but most are 
marine ’fhe corals are colonial, and the remains 
of their calcareous skeletons fonn the large reefs 
and atolls common 111 the Pacific Ocean Other 
tamihar mcinl>crs of this group are sea-anemones, 
jellv-rtsh. and the floating Portuguese-man-of- 
war 


Platyhelminthes.— 'rhcf^e arc the worms winch 
have soft, bilaterally sytmnetncal, and usually 
flattened bodies The body tissue originates 
from three embryonic cell layers, ami no body 
cavltv IS present. Some have a mouth and 
digestive tract, but these may be absent, and 
theie IS no blood system The group meludes the 
small fresh-water, free-living fiatworms and also 
mteniai parasites, such as the livei -fluke which 
attacks sheep ami the tape- worms which live In 
the gut ot dogs, pouli^^ , ami man. 


Neraathelminthes.— The round wonns mav bo 
microscopic or up to 2 ft in length The body is 
smootli and pointed at both ends and has a <liges- 
tiv'C tract but no body cavitv or blood s\stem 
Although they can move activelv, they art* unable 
to progress in any direction ’Hie round worms 
occur everywhere, in water, m soil, and some, such 
a-> Isvarcs-. are parasites in the gut of various 
aniMials 
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chart reflects their evolution in time Thu.s the I 
first true vertebrates were the fishes, and from 
these aro.se tlie ampliibia 'fhe amphibia gave 
rise to the reptiles, and both the birds and mam- 
mals evolved from different unspeeialised reptilian 
stocks 


Protozoa. — Tliose are all microscopic aminals 
wlilch are unicellular, though some may have 
more than one nucleus and others form colonies 
Many are able to swun *by waving hair-like 
flagella or cilia. Others, such as Amaba, exhibit 
a kind of flowing movement, parts of the cell 
putting out pseudopodia which are followed by 
the rest of the cell. Protozoa are found m all 
types of habitat, they arc abundant in the soil 
and fresh-water, and inaiiv' of the most lieaiitiful 


Annelida. — I'hcso aie tlie worms with segmented 
liodies Due to this feature, waies of musciilar 
(ontraction can occur along the length of the 
body, and directional movement is possible 
Usually they have a digestive tract open at both 
i cuds, a body cavitv, and a blood hystein The 
group includes the eoimnon earthworm, Ltunbricus, 

1 manj marine w'ornis. and the leeches 


Arthropoda.— This large group of animals has 
the general charact-ers of the annelids, but there is 
msually a hard cxoskeleton, each segment bears a 
pair of appendages which may have various func- 
tions, and the blood is contained in tlie body 
c.avity. Further, they possess a simple " brain ” 
at the front end of the body. The mo.st iin- 
port.ant classes are. 
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Cruntacea. — Mostlv Iruo aqualicfl liave 

two pairs of anteiiUHi. Included liere are the 
crabs, shnnipa, wood-lice, water-Hcas. and the 
sedentary barnacles 

Mvnnpoda — These are the millepedes and eenti- 
[ledes which have only one pair of antcnnie and 
miineroiis pairs of legs 

— This is the larKcst of all animal groups 
witli over 100,000 species The body has a hc.vl 
liearini: one i».iir of anterin.e, a thorax of three 
(-eirnients, each hearing a pair of lei?s. and an 
alMloinen Usually the adult T'ossesfics wmvrs 
< 'ockroaclies, hxaists. i?raashoppera. ear\\ii?s, hcc, 
draKon-lhcs. aphids, inofh.s, biiltcrllu's. beetles, 
flies, bees, nasps. and ants all belonK to this \ast 
irruiip 

.fmc/oie/// -- These are mostly terreotn.il. air- 
breathhiK forms with no antcnnie and lour pairs 
of legs, such as the scorpions, spiders, and mites 


Mollusca. — The molluscs are mostly aquatic and 
diller from the arthrojiods in ha\ing non-scg- 
iMcntcd bodies \vitl\ restricted IxmIv-cav it les 
'J'he exoskeleton is a siiell There are three im- 
portant groups 

T '\i ^ — These are the In-valvcd 
*•1 ■ II Ibh. i< ii ■» ihe mussel, oyster and scallop 
The head is reduced, and no eves are present 

ddsleiojwJa — These molluscs are not s\m- 
inetncal and itossess a single shell The head 
hears ejes and tentacles Included here are the 
slugs, snails, limpets, and whelks 

Cerlmloiindn - -Tins is a group ol higlil> spcci.d- 
iscd, free-swiiummg, marine moliuscH which are 
hilaterally symnietrKal There is a definite head 
1 ontaiiung a brain and liearmg a pair ot l.arge 
»‘\es Biimlar to those of vertehrates Cuttle-fish, 
the octopiiH, and the giant Kipuds. which may 
leach 51) ft in length and are the largest m verte- 
brates known, are included here. The extinct 
Ammonites, tlie shells of which are commonly 
loimd In many rocks, were also cephaloiiods 


Echinodermata. — These marine invertebrates 
are all radially svmmetrieal and have a calcareous 
skeleton jicst hencath the surface liiehideil here 
are the star-fish, sea-urchins, and sea-<’iu umbers 
'Ihe stalked, sedentary sea-lilics which liih.ihit tin* 
ileep oceans are also echmoderms 'I'hev h.ivc .1 
long geological history, and many extinct forms 
are known 


Pisces. — The fishes aic all cold-blooded, aquatic, 
and posses, gills hv means of wlncli thev breathe 
'I’he body is covered with scales or .spines and liears 
lliis for haJance and propnlaion 'J'he cai tilagmons 
fishes, such as sharks, rays, and dogfish, have no 
hones in the skolfton, the gill-shts are exposed, 
.md the skin is covered with many mmiite tooth- 
hke sjuiies The innch larger grouj) of bony 
llshes have bonv skeletons, the gill-slits are 
< overed by a fkii> of ti.ssiie, and the bodv is 
covered vvitli flat, ovcrkiiipmg sc-alcs Manv 
fossil fishes aio known from as fur back as the 
Silurian period 


Amphibia.- -Tliese are cold-blooded xerte- 
l)rate.s which have to return to water for breeding 
Thev show various advances over the fishes 
]*entadactv 1 limbs are usually prejsent, and tlie 
skull is jointed at its connection with the vertebral 
column BO tiiat the head can lie moved Tlie 
eggs, whicli are laid in water, liave no hard shell 
and hatch into a larval form with external 
feathery gills. With rare exceptions a ineta 
morj^hosiB takes place, the larva gradually 
I'hanging into the adult, which poBsesses liiiig.s 
Tlie skill of the adult Is usually naked and may be 
important in assisting respiration The class 
includes tlie newts and salamanders, winch 
iKissess tails, and tlie frogs and toads, which have 
no tails m the adult. 


Reptilla. — Tlie reptiles were the llrst verte- 
brates to become truly land animals. 'Ihev are 
cold-bloodcd but liav'e a more completely bony 
skeleton and more highly organised blood sjstem 
than the amphibia The egg contains much food 
m.itcriai. which supports the developing einhrvo, 
and there is no larval stage 'I'he present-d.T v 
reptiles, snakes, li/ards, tin ties, tortoises, crocc - 
dilcs, and alligators .ire imuh smaller and far loss 
mimeious than tlio.se ol the M<‘so/oic 


Aves. — The onlv diagnostic feature of birds is 
the pnasession ot leathers, although tlie [iresence 
ot scales on the legs, the structure of the skull, and 
tlie laving of eggs with shells are characters winch 
indicate a reptilian ancestry However, they 
sliow manv specialised adaptations to the habit of 
Ihght The lorc-lmib.s are developed as wnngs lor 
Happing and ghdmg. and the skeleton Is rigid and 
light, with air cavitie.s in tlie bones The body is 
eompaet and streamlined and the weight is 
centralised beneath the wnngs As there is no 
bladder and the rectum is shoit. w.uste materials 
are not retained and the vveiglit is therein fiirthci 
reduced The* power iiec'c.s.sarv lor flight reef Hires 
a higli metabolic rale, tlie iiiaintcniiiee ot which 
IS assisted bv a large heart with a high rate of 
beating, a verv cfTleient respiratory system, and .c 
constant bodv teiuiieratiirc of 38-42“ (' The 
Ih.OOO or more spc'ac's of birds can be divided into 
the peiehing birds, vvhicli include many ol our 
song birds, those which scratch lor their loo»l. 
such 5US the pheasant, the waders, such as the 
long-legged stork and licion, the swimming birds, 
which include gulls, dm ks, and geese, and llnallv 
the large tlighlless hiids. sneh as the emu and 
ostrnHi 


Mammalia — The mammals are the dominaiil 
land animal.s of the pre.seiit time They aie 
warm-bhiodeil and have a glaiuhilar skm liearmg 
hairs 'I’hc body cavitv is dividerl into thoiax 
an<l abdomen bv a muscular diaphragm, the 
former coiitamiiig the hnigs and heart, which is 
completely divided into four ehamhers The red 
eorpnselo.s ot the blood have no nuclei The ear 
is <livided into three regions, the middle ear eoii- 
lainiiig three srn.ill bones 'J’hev all possess 
inammarv glands with whieli thev Knckl(‘ their 
voimg In the largest group of mammals, the 
h'ld/uriu, the young dcvcloi) within the nteins of 
the female and are horn at an advamad stage 
In tlie small group of mansuinals ot Australia and 
f’entnil and South America, such .is the kangaroos 
ami opo.sMuns. the v oimg are born at an early stage 
.iiid transferred to a iionch round the mamnmrv 
gl.inds. where thev lemaiii for a eonsider.'il)l(’ 
tunc There are also two siiecies of imniotrenic 
mammals, the dm k -billed pl.atypns [Oniilho- 
rhunrfiii't) and spmv ant-eater {Kchiil)i(i) ot 
Australia, which lav^ eggs It is iinposaihle in the 
space available to deserilie the vast range of 
eiifherian mammals, but the mam orders may be 
briefly referred to .ts Itillows 

EdrnidUt — Tlie Anieruan sloths, ant-eaters, and 
armadillos, which are inostlj insectivorous and 
have meomnletc dentition 

ftfuccu. — These are the entirely aquatic whales, 
porpoises, and ilolphms, vvliieh are flsh-like m 
form and have no hmd-hmhs. 

U.. ■ 'j'l A large group of hooted mammals, 
nn-»i o! wl.uli can nm (pnckly on land It in- 
cludes the herbivorous ings, sheep, antelofies. 
deer, camels, and giralTes 

Carnn'ore^ — Tliesc are mostly caniivorous. have 
keen hearing, sight, and smell, and hav^e sharp 
teeth and claws for killing and tearing their prev 
Idle cats, dogs, bears, hyenas, and also the aquatic 
seals, sed-llons, and walruses belong to this group. 

Itodentia — -'I’he rodents are a highly successful 
world-wide group characterised by the possession 
of long, sharp, incisor teeth which are used for 
gnawing. The mouse, rat, squirrel, and rabbit 
are examples. 
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Imeciivora. — Small, carnivorous, mostly noc- 
turnal mammals, such as the shrews. hedi^ehoKs. 
and moles. 

Cheiroptera . — The bats are truly aenal mammals 
which have manv (jf the adaptatioiLs to illirht 
found in birds 'nie win!?8 are. however, sheets 
of skin stretchiiiK between the fingers of the fore- 
IlmlM 

Primates . — Mainly arboreal, with oppr)sable 
thumb and big toe for climbing. Nails instead of 
claws are present at the end of the digits Tliev 
have stereoscopic vision, which Is important for 
Judging distances when jumping. The brain ls 
well developed The priniates include the small 
primitive lemurs, monkeys, the anthropoid 
ajies. such as the chimpanzee, and man. Homo 
sapiens 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF ANIMAI^. 

Some basic features of the physiology of cells 
have already been dealt with, and m unicellular 
animals all life processes, such as respiration, 
movement, grow'th. and reproduction, are carried 
on by one and the same cell trowever. In multi- 
cellular animals cells are of vaiious tvpes, con- 
stituting distinct tissues and organs which perform 
special functions in the body \lthough ea(h 
living cell has its own complex metabolism under 
control of its own nucleus, there must also lie 
co-ordination between all txjlls of an organism for 
the etticicnt functioning of the body as a whole 
In the space available it la impoasible to deal fully 
with all tlic physiological aspects of living .Miim.'is. 
hnt an attempt will be made to < oi.ip.u.* ni 
the proccaaea In dilfcrcrit groups 


Feeding and Digestion.— All animals must take 
in and digest food materials As well as water 
they require complex organic substmees. pro- 
teins, fata, and carbohvdratea, together with 
small amounta of vanoua salts and vltamm.s The 
Insoluble organic substances are obtained from the 
dead bodies of other animals and plants These 
must first he taken into tlie body and there broken 
tlown or dige.sted by enzvme action Into simpler, 
soluble substances Proteins are broken down to 
their constituent arnmo-aclds. Insoluble carbo- 
hydrates to sugars, and tats to fattv acids and 
glycine Those soluble .substances arc then ab- 
sorbed and distributed to various parts of the 
body where they are required, or stored for future 
use Finally, the unused parts of the food arc 
released trom the body. 

Dirersity of Viaesfive Systems — Many animals, 
called macrophagoua feeders, take in relatively 
large masses of food at intervals of time Some, 
such ixs frogs, fish, and snakes, swallow their foo<l 
whole, but many lireak it up first fllost Crustacea 
have afipondages with which the food Is torn, bit- 
ing insects have cutting mouth parts, molluscs 
have rasp-like radulae which are used to scrape off 
small particles of food, and many mammals break 
up their food with strong jaws and teeth In con- 
trast. microphagous feeders collect small food par- 
ticles contlnuoiLsly and arc generally sedentary 
aquatic animals They possess cilia which set up 
water currents from which minute food particles 
are filtered out. e.o , lamcilibranchs A few 
animals, e g . Lurnbricus. arc detritus feeder.o winch 
take in large quantities of soil or mud Finally, 
some take in only soluble food materials These 
tiuid feeders include internal parisites which 
absorb dissolved substances over the whole auriace 
of the body, e g , tape-worms, and insects with 
sucking mouth parts, e g . aphids. 

Amoeba feeds by flowing around food particles, 
which are thus digested intra-cellularly. This 
type of digestion is common In the protozoa and 
m the amoeboid feeding «ells which occur on the 
inner wall of the body cavity in coelenterates 
Most other animals have a. gut or alimentary canal 
in which nearly all dige^lon takes place extra- 
cellularly. This canal is basically a tube with the 
mouth at the anterior end and an anus at the 
postenor end. Food is taken in through the 


mouth and forced along by peristaltic action- 
waves of contraction ot the muscles of the gut 
wall (lenerally there is a digesting region, the 
stomach, and farther along an aljsorbing region 
the intestine. In worms the gut is more or leas a 
straight tube, but in higher invertebrates it is more 
complex, is often colled or twisted, and posscrvses 
di\erticula which may have siiecial functions 

In most vertebratea there is an oesophagus or 
delivery tube between the mouth and the stomac li. 
Birds have an enlarged oesophagus or crop in 
which the lood is stored before it is passeii into a 
two-chambered stomacii The llrst cliainber has 
a soft glandular wall which secretes iligestive 
euz\ mes The sexiond chamber or gizzard has a 
hard niuacular wall and contains stones, and it is 
here that the food is cruslied. 

Complex Digest ire Systems of Mammals — T’he 
most comT)lex aliuientary systems aie found in 
the mammals, although much variation occurs, 
which can often be related to tiie type of diet 
Tile carmvors have w'ell-developed canine teeth 
with whicii the tlesh ot the prey is torn, and seals 
and sea-lions have very shari) teeth which can 
grip the slippery fish on which these animals feeil 
Itodents gnaw with their chlscl-lilte liu isor teeth, 
which continue to grow as they .ire worn away, 
and herbivorous ungulates have Hat gnnding 
teeth, which break up hard plant material Some 
whales have no teeth, but, instead. luiiiieroiLs 
Irmged plates of whalelione liang Iroin cither side 
of the palate Large quantities of water are taken 
into the open mouth and then forced out 
again lietween the plates by the tongue 'I he 
plates form a sieve wdiich traps the small or- 
ganisms called “ krill ” on which tlie whale leeds 

In most mammals digestion of starch begins in 
the mouth under alkaline conditions When tlie 
inaHticated lood reaches the stomacii proteins are 
broken down by enzymes winch work under lu id 
coiulitions Usually the stomach is a simple 
curved ehainber, but lu ruminants such as sheep 
and cattle it has tour cluuiibers The food is 
p.iHsed down the oesophagus and stoied m the 
paunch In the second chamber it is rolled iiit() 
small nia-sses or cuds which are paascxl up to the 
mouth and chewed again When tlie cuds are 
swallowcil again they enter a third chamber, and 
fiom here p<iss to the fuiirtli chamber, in which the 
mam digc'stion begins 

From the stomach the food enters the dno- 
dciuim, in vvhich digestion is completed En- 
zymes from the panel eas continue the breakdown 
of oarbohvdrates and others digest iats The 
simple (soluble substances are absorbed through 
the walla of the long, coiled small intestine, which 
IS richly supplied with blood vessels In lierbi- 
voroiLS roflents. such as the rabbit, there is a large 
side branch at the end ot the small mtestmi* 
This is the caecum and appendix m which cellLilo-.e 
is dige.stcd In carnivorous .iinmala and man tlie 
caecum and appendix are very reduced and of 
doubtful function In the colon water Is removed 
and the waste materials are temiiorarily stored m 
the rectum before being eliminated from tlie body 


Respiration. — Basically resjuration involves the 
absorption of owgeii lioiii the eiiviroiuuent and 
the oxidation of organic substances, such as 
sugars, resulting in the release of energy and the 
formation of waste carbon dioxide All living 
cells respire and remain ali\e only if supplied with 
oxvgen Uence in all ainuials there must be an 
edkieut respiratory system by which oxygen can 
be taken up and carbon dioxide released and also 
a circulatory system by which the oxygen is 
transported all over the body. 

Caseous Exchange — In protozoa and most 
simple aquatic animals gaseous exchange takes 
place through the whole tiody surface. Most 
worms also have no special respiratory organs and 
are either aquatic or Hi e m very wet snrroimdings 
Tlie entire body surface of Lumbneus secretes 
moisture, and atmospheric oxygen dissolves m 
this and is then absorbed in solution Most rnol- 
lusijs are aquatic and possess gills or ctenldla con- 
tained in a mantle cavity. The gills are clliateil, 
and a contlnuoim stream of water passes througli 
the mantle cavity. Although they are primarily 
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fcedingr structures, the Rills are richly supplied 
with tilood vessels and they take up dissolved 
oxyRen from the water In terrestrial molluscs, 
such as sluRS and snails, the Rills aic reduced and 
the mantle cavity itselt acts as a simple UmR The 
smaller Crustacea absorb oxygen all over the body 
surface, but m most the tlioracic appendages bear 
leathery gills (’ontinuoiLs water currents arc 
drawn loiwarda through these, mid gaseous ex- 
c liange takes place In contrast, most an -breath- 
ing msecta and arachnids have a sjstein of 
tracheae, which are branched tubes ramifying 
throiiglumt the body 'J'hey open to the exterior 
by lateral spiracles, and gaseous exchange takes 
place 111 the trachcolos. winch terminate the 
ultimate branches of the tracheae 

BreafJnno Avrarnin'^ of Fish and Anvhihui — 
The respiratoiv gystciiis of vertebrates are 
specialised parts ot the anterior region of the 
gut Kish have five to seven pans ol lateral 
gill slits, which in the bonv members are eoveied 
by ail operciilimi AVater is diawn into tlie 
mouth when its floor is lowered 'I’hen the 
mouth IS shut and the floor raised, thus foremg 
the v/ater throngji the gill slits A small groui) 
of fish, the Dijmoi, have ‘-imple lungs whlth 
are braiuiies from the lower side ol the ('esophagus 
and air is toreed into tljcse bi I lie riK-ntli Many 
bony tlsli also have a similar air sac wlntli may be 
(onnccted to the ocsni'liagus. tint tins is a hydro- 
static organ and is not used in lespiration 'riie 
aquatic larvae ol amphihi.i liave external gills, hnt 
the adults iisuallv have lungs Air is forced into 
Ihcse when the Iloor ot the mouth is raised with tlie 
montli and nostrils shut 'I'lie moist, naked akin 
alf-o allows a cortuin amoimt of surface resiiiration 
in aiii]ihihia 

Coinplcr Jlrrathi'iig Si/sfinis — Itcsiilration is 
nmie otilclont In the other vertebrate groups, as 
llio volume ot the lungs is changed by inovenient 
of the ribs, which tonn a box around the lungs 
Tins Iq assisted m mammals hv the diaphragm, a 
sheet of muscle whuh lies beneath the lungs and 
separates the thorax and abdomen "Ilic lungs are 
si'oiigy masses ot tissue with many small air 
si'aces, and in mammals the Internal sin face area 
may be thirtv times that ot the external surface of 
tlie body The presence of nostrils .ind a false 
lialate enables the animal to breathe when the 
month IS full of food Associated with the high 
develoiuiient of a icspiratory system is the forma- 
tion o( a sound-producing organ, the larynx and 
I ocal chords m mammals and the syrinx at the batic 
ol the tiachea in birds. 


Blood Systems. — In the simiiler animals Miere is 
no blo(Kl s\ stein, and the dissoived oxygen and 
iiufncnts nin\e atiout tlie body solely by dilTiiBion. 
assisted to a certain extent bv streaming move- 
ments of protoplasm within the cells. Annelids 
liave a W'^ll-dcv eloped blood system, wdueli con- 
sists of dorsiil and ventral longitudinal tubes troin 
which capillaries supply the x'anous organs '^llie 
blood may be pumped round the system by con- 
liactions of the dorsal vessel, but iu Jjnmbnais 
there are five pairs of uiustailar, contractile 

hearts ’’ In some of the burrowing polvchaete 
worms there is a definite two-charnbered heart 
with an auricle into which the blood enters and a 
pulsating ventncle whicli pumps the blciod round 
again The mulluscs also have hearts, but the.se 
often have two auricles and a single ventricle. 
'I’he heart in arthropoda consists of the long dorsal 
blood vessel which forces the blood along arteries 
'J’hese discharge the blood into sinuses, which are 
cavities surrounding tlie various organs. From 
here tlie blood collects In the pericardial sinus 
surrounding the heart The blood passes back 
into the heart ma lateral perforations or ostia 
T’lms in the arthropoda there are no blood capil- 
laries and the system is described as an “ open ” 
one 

Vascular System of Verichrates . — The vascular 
System of vertebrates Is fairly uniform, the basic 
pattprn being very evident in fishes. They have 
a heart with a single auricle and a ventricle 
from which blood is pumped tna arteries to the 
gills, where it becomes oxygenated. ITie blood 


18 collected In the dorsal norU, from which 
branches supply all parts of the Ixxly Tlie de- 
oxygenated blood collects In veins and eventuallv 
pas-ses into the auricle again One vein, the 
hepatic portal, runs troin the Intestine to the 
liver, where it breaks up again into capillaries It 
is liere that much of the digested food absoilied 
from the intestine is stored 

The mam ditferences encountered in the otlicr 
vertebrate groups are related to the presence of 
lungs instead of gills in the adult In amphibia 
there are two auricles, and oxygenated blood 
returns to the left one trom the lungs via the 
pulmonary veins. Oxygenated blood Irorn the 
skin, together with de-o\> genated blood from the 
rest of tile body, enters the right auricle. The 
blood passei. from botli aiiiicles to the ventrn le. 
bv which It 18 pumped Into the arterial system and 
int(» the pulmonarv arterR« to the lungs 'nuis 
In the amplilbia the separation of arterial and 
venous blood is incomplete In most reptiles tlie 
ventricle is partly divided bv a stptimi, and tlie 
venous blood from the right auricle enters the 
right side ot the ventricle and is pumped to the 
lungs along the pulmonarv arteric's Hie oxy- 
genated blood from the lungs paases from the left 
siunclo to the left side of the veiitnelo and thcnct* 
Into the arterial svstem In the crocodiles and 
tlie warm-blooded birds and inaininals the 
partitioning of tlie ventricle Is complete All 
venous blood enters the light auricle and is 
pumped to the lungs bv the right vontncle The 
oxygenated blood returns to the left auricle and Is 
forced into the arterial system by the left ven- 
tricle I'liiiR, In these animals with a four- 
chambered heart tliere is complete separation ol 
oxjgenatcd and de-oxygenated blood. 

Function of the Blood — Tlie blood Itself is rc- 
sj'onsiblc lor the transport of lood materials ami 
oxygen throughout the body The mitnents are 
dissolved In the tlind or plasma, but oxygen is 
actually combined with a earner In the blood In 
most annelids this is red haemoglobin winch is 
dissolved in the plasma, but In some of the burrow ■ 
mg forms it is baerncrythrln contained in separate 
cells, the coniuscles, winch are earned along in the 
blood stream t'riistacca and some molluscs 
possess blue haemocyaniii as an oxygen carrier dis- 
solved in the blood plasma All v'ertebratos 
possess haemoglobin in minute disc-like red cor- 
puscles The blood also transports other sub- 
stances about the body, such as hormones secreted 
bv various glands, caibon dioxide to the liinRS, and 
w^aste nitrogenous materials to the kidneys Also 
present in the blood arc various types of white cor- 
jaiscles which are part of the defence meclianism of 
the body Some ingest invading bacteria, while 
others produce antitoxins which countenict the 
poisonous substances excreted by the bacteria 


Nervous Systems. — All animals are capable of 
controlling tlieir own bodies and responding to 
external stimuli In the worms and higher groups 
control and resiionse is mainly due to the presence 
of a nerve system This consists of many cells or 
neurons, each ot which has a number of short., 
thin, branched dendrites and a long axon sur- 
rounded by sheath cells The axons may iie 
about 1 mm long or mav" extend several feet, as 
some do in large mammals It is along these that 
nerve impulses trav’el 'I'he neurons are grouped 
together to fonii nerves, and m some places 
ganglia or swellings are formed They may also 
be massed together to form a definite brain and 
spinal cord 

The segmented Invertebrates usually have a 
double, ventral, solid nerve cord lying beneath the 
gut. with a pair of ganglia in each segment 'I'here 
18 also a nerve ring round the oesophagus with a 
pair of cerebral ganglia above. Tliese may lie well 
developed in some arthropods and constitute a 
primitive brain The molluscs also have a ventral 
nerve cord and a ring with ganglia round the 
oesophagus This is particularly well developed 
in the c^ephalopods, such as Sevid. which has a 
brain comparable with that of the vertebrates. 

Vertebrates — llie central nervous sj'stem of 
vertebrates is a hollow dorsal tube with an anterior 
brain protected by the skull and a backward exten- 
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sion, tho spinal cord, eiicloscil ju tlie vertebrae of 
the spinal column 'I’he development of a brain ik 
associated with the formation of a head with aeiisc 
orKans at the front en<l of the body Masses ot 
neurons form the nerve centres or Krcy matter of 
the brain and spinal cord Surrounding: and con- 
nectiiiK these are millions of nerve fibres constitnt- 
iiitr the white matter. The cranial and spinal 
nerves which are jriven off b> the central nervous 
system are composed entirely of axons (’lose to 
the point where a spinal nerve joins the central 
nervous system the nerve fibres are grouped into 
tw«) separate bundles or roots The dorsal root 
contains the sensory Mbres. which convey im- 
pulses to the brain. 'I'he ventral root c'ontams 
the motor fibres, wliich convey impulses from the 
brain to the various imiscle.s, etc The sensory 
component of the nervous sv.stem can be further 
divided into (a) soinaiii, which conveys iiiipiilses 
from the skin sense organs (evteroceptors) or from 
tlie miLseles mdicatim; then ( ondition (proprio- 
ceptcirs), and {b) 1 1 'io nii winch carries inipulseH 
from the mucous .surfaces of the viscera (intero- 
ceptors) Thus the central nervous system 
receives information aiiout botli the internal and 
external environment of the liodv. 'L'he motor 
system can also be divided mt<» componeiifs 
(a) f/t rifnd Vi.ifCf’Kil. which conveys impulses to the 
non-stiiated miiselcs and Klnnd.s of the viscera, 
the blood vessels and ins of th(‘ e>e. ib) <<j>erial 
iisnvdl, which Hupplie.s the voluntary striated 
miiseles of the jaws, and (( ) a^neial sonmtir, which 
innervates all the other striated mnseles of the Ixxlv 
All these iiiKoliiK and outK'oinu: itiipnlses are 
conti oiled by the eeiitial nervous bvstem 'l’he 
simplest type of nervous behaviour occurs in retie x 
actions If a fimrer is put on a hot plate an iin- 
piil.se is sent to the spinal cord An impulse is 
then sent dircctlv ihi a motor nerve to the arm 
mnseles. which move in response, and the tinker 
IS rapidly withdrawn Iroin the plate Sucli an 
uetlon is Involuntary and risrid ffow’ever, a 
single sensory fibre makes a lanre number of eon- 
rieetion.s with other neurons in the spinal cord and 
brain 'riiesc may be motor fibres connected to 
various effectors or neurons which oarrv impulses 
to other parts of the ceutnil svstem Furtlici. 
the neurons of the centr<d nervous svstem are not 
n.ridly fused, but can make new svnaptic eon- 
neetlons with each other 'J’hus the combiiuitumH 
betw’cen receptors and eti’ectors are limitless, and 
the brain and spinal cord act <i3 a Hexible co- 
ordinating H>steiii 

Thr liiain — The brain itself can be divided into 
three regions related l)a*>ually to different sense 
uivvraiis (a) the fore-brain (nose), (b) the mid- 
bmln (e>e). and (() the hind-biaiii (ear, taste, 
skin' 'fhese primary centres constitute nearlv 
the whole ot the brain in llsh 'Hiere is little <*o- 
ordmation between these and tlie behaviour ot llsh 
is mostly a scries ot retiex actions without much 
vaiiatioii or inodifltatiou l>y experience 'I’lie 
most important conelation centre in llsh is the 
cerebellum in the roof ot the hind-l)rain. which 
reinilates the posture and movement ot tho bndv 
In birds It is the tiivor ot the fore-brain, the corrais 
striatum, which is well developed This correlates 
reactions and movciiieiits of instinctive behaviour 
whicli are so evident in the cnniplex life routine uf 
many birds. In mammals it is the roof of tlie foie- 
brain. the cierebruiii, which is so well developed 
it deals with impulses trom the sense organs, which 
leinain separate until final co-ordination 'J’he 
cereliriim judges which of many responses to make 
to a particular .set ol impulses Thus arlutration 
and hesitancy m i>ehaviour are involved. Further. 
Impressions gained from experience are stored or 
learnt, and the use ot this stored expenence to 
decide on tlie response to a given set of stimuli 
results in intelligent behaviour 'The cerebrum is 
most developed in iiiiin, ami it lias lx:en estimated 
that there are 10’ million neuroiLs m the human 
cerebral cortex . See also Part IV . Bram Function. 


Reproduction. — A single animal mav live for a 
short or long time, but eventually it dies, and the 
continuance of the species is dependent upon 
reproduction Some protc>zoa. such as Amoeba, 
reproduce asexual ly by the simple division of the 
cell to produce two new individuals Asexual 


reproduction also occurs in some coelenterates, 
such as jelly-fish, in which there is an alternation 
of sexual and asexual generations Ilowev'er, the 
vast majority of animals only reproduce sexually, 
'rills involves the fusion of two cells, the gametes, 
produced by adult iudividuals, and each zvgote 
thus fonned dcvelojis into an individual of tlie 
next generation The gametes are of two kinds, 
the large, spherical, immobile ova produced by the 
feiiiAlc gonad or ovary and the much smaller 
motile sperms produced by the male gonad or 
testis The inotllltv ot the .spenns helps them to 
reach the passive ovum, which contains food 
reserves to support the early development ot the 
embryo 

IVomift — Tho flat worms, particularly parasitic 
foniLS. have complicated life cycles, and many are 
hermaphrodite, i e . each indivddiial has both male 
and female organs (Toss fertilisation usually 
occurs, the sperms troni one worm being intro- 
duced into the female duct of another Tlie round 
worms are unisexual, and internal fertilisation also 
occui-s Of the annelids the pol> chaete worms are 
unisexual, but the ova and sperms arc shed into the 
sea. where fertilisation takes place However. 
Lnmbntu'i and the leeches arc hermaphrodite, 
cross-fertilisation takes jilace and the eggs are 
laid in cocoons 

CnisUiefa a)nl fn^et f*? — Many cnist.icea arc uni- 
sexual. though the sedentary barnacles arc hcrm.i- 
plirodite Internal (erlilisation rnav occur, but in 
the crabs and cr.i\ tlsh pauiiig takes place and the 
sperms are deposit! d on the tall ot the female 
When the eggs are shed thev become tertilised and 
remain attached to the abdominal appendage.' 
Most Crustacea h.we motile larval stages iiitf> 
vvhieli the eggs Hist develop In Dnphma, the 
v»ater-tlea, parthenogenesis sometimes occurs, t e , 
the eggs develop without being fertiliseil. Tht' 
sexes are separate in the araehnida and tliere are 
usually no larval stages except in tlic primitive 
king-crabs 'l'he insects are also unisexual, and 
the fertilised eggs .ire laid after copulation Iii 
some, e q .dragon-flies, an immature iij luiih similar 
to the adult i.s fonned, but m (lies, Ix'etles, moths, 
and many others the egg halehes into a larval 
lonn 'I’his then develops into a pupa, from which 
the llnal adult or imago is produced In the social 
ant’s nest the w’orkers arc sterile females w'lth 
large lioads. reduced eves, and no wings 'l'he 
males and uueens are winged, and insemination (»f 
the laltei occurs during the “nuptial" Ihgld 

Molliisea and Keliinoder.ns — Most lamelh- 
bianchs are unisexual, although some species 
of Hcallo])s and oysters are hermaphrodite 
'I’here are motile larv.il forms, and in the swan 
mussel. Anodontn, the larvae ilevelop in thi' 
mantle cavitv of the parent and when liberated 
beeoiuc iittacbed to the gills of fln.s of tlsh. vvlicre 
they remain parasitic for some time Some 
ga.stcro])ods are unisexual, but the slugs and snails 
are hennaiihrodite Tii tlie latter cross-fertilisa- 
tion o«;urs, the two approaching snails being 
stimulated to copulate b.\ llniig small sharp darts 
of calcium carbonate into each other 'The 
echmodeniis arc unisexual, and fertilisation takes 
place in the sea 'l'he egg tlrst develops into 
ciliatcil larval form 

I'ertebratet^ — 'The sexes are .ilways separate in 
the vertebrates In some cartilaginous llsh. e o . 
dogfish . internal fertilisation occurs and the eggs 
are laid in protixitive sacs In contrast, the boiiv 
fish shed ova and sperms into the water, w here fer- 
tilisation takes place Altlunigh pairing may take 
place in tlie amphibi i, tertili.sation occurs in water, 
and there is usually an aquatic larval stage 'l’he 
reptiles, birds, and mammals are independent ot 
water for fertilisation, as copulation takes place 
and the sperms from the male arc introduced 
dircHJtly into tlie female Most reptiles and all 
birds lay eggs with hard shells. Development ot 
the embryo m marsupial mammals begins in the 
female uterus, but is continued in a v eutral poucli 
which surrounds the teat of the mammary gland 
In the two livdng species of inonotreine maimnals 
tho eggs are incubated In a similar pouch 
Finally, in the cutherian mammals the embryo 
dev'elops in the female utcnis and is bom at an 
advanced stage. 
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Diirn/tt/ of Sfrual R^produrtion — This brief 
survey win Kive some idea of the diversity of s^xu il 
reproduction in animals External fertilisation is 
very much a matter of chance, and larse number^ 
of gametes are produced which offset the Kieat 
losses of gametes and embryos that this method in- 
volves internal fertilisation la more certain, and 
IS also independent of external water — an impor- 
tant factor in land animals In vertebrates par- 
ticularly there is increase in the care of the yoiinp 
by the parents, involvimi the development of 
characters of behaviour as well as those <'f stiuc- 
ture .Some fish lay their eg^s in holes or nests 
whicli are protected by the male Similarly, a few 
frogs build nests, while others carry the eggs about 
The eggs of birds re<iuire a constant high tempera- 
ture for their devcloi>mcnt. and they are usually 
incubated by the parents After hatching the 
\ oung are fed and guarded by the parents until 
they can leave the nest and fend for themselves 
In the eutherian mammals the embryos are 
attached to the uterus w’all by the placenta. i la 
which food materials pass from the mother 'Hie 
period of gestation is long, and after birth the 
young are supplied with milk from the mother 
until they are weaned and can feed themselves 
Another feature in mammals is the perunl <tf 
“ childhood ” during which they play and learn 
and are protected and fed by their parents The 
mtenial fertilisation, internal development, and 
care and iirotection of the young after birth winch 
IS so conspicuous m the higher vertebrates results 
m the rcdiRtion of losses during the vulnerable 
cmbryonlc and voimg stages, and m consequence 
relatively few progeny are produced by a pair ot 
individuals 


CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS 

There are various ways In which the mam 
Llasses of the plant kingdom can be grouped, but 
a simple, up-to-date arrangement is given m Ihe 
chart Vascular plants are often known as the 
iroihrnvhyUi because they all iiossess woody 
conducting elements These are absent in non- 
vasciilar plants, and the liactcna, fungi, and alga* 
arc often called Thallophyta, tr, they have a 
relatively simple plant body or thallus Many of 
tlie bryoidiytes also possess a thallus, but m some 
there is a stem be.iring leaves, although a true 
vascular system is absent Many thalloiihytes 
are aiiuatic wherea,s the tracheophytes are mostly 
land plants in which the development of woody 
tissues can be related to the attainment of the land 
luibit as the plant kingdom evolved However, 
the chart slionld not lie taken as indicating the 


Bactlhis suhliliK can divide every 20 minutes, so 
th.at 111 8 hours a pinglo cell may give rise to 
10 millions Recent research indicates that a 
^«xllal process may also occur. Bacteria can sur- 
vive unfavourable conditions by producing .i 
resistant spore within the cell. They do not 
possess chlorophyll, though a few are pigmented 
Most obtain their food already formed, and are 
thus either saprophytes or parasites. The 
s.\prophytic bacteria occupy a vital position in the 
living world They are responsible for most ot 
the decav of dead organic matter, and it has been 
truly said that without them the surface of the 
caitfi would soon become completely covered with 
the dead bodies of animals and plants Bacten i 
also play a vital part m the circulation of nitrogen 
m nature liv breaking down organic material, 
ammonia is lele.ised and ammonium carlionate n 
formed in the soil This Is oxidised by other 
bacteria to form nitrates, which can be absorlied 
by plants again Yet other bacteria can " fix ” 
atmospheric nitrogen, and one species. Itfnzotuim 
leaawino'^nm, occurs m the root nodules of plants 
such as clover and Iiijiins T’liese plants are often 
grown on poor soils and ploughed in, tliiis im- 
proving tiie fertility of the soil The parasitic 
bacteiia are also ot great impoitance, as they are 
icsponsible for many diseases ot plants, animals, 
and man (See P7(l) ) 


Fungi. — I'liis is a largo group of plants, none of 
which cont.iin chlniojihvll Tlence. like the 
liacteiia, thtv arc cither parasites on other living 
plants and animals or saprophj tC'. which live on 
dead organic matter borne are nmcellnlar 
aiiuatic plants, but many have a body called a 
mvcelium oomiiosed of many branched threads or 
hjpha* In tlic higher fungi (e n , toadstools, 
br.u ket fungi, and puff-balls) complex reprodiK - 
tne stiiK-tures are formed All fungi piodnce 
spoics In the aquatic species tliese mav be 
motile, but the majority form minute, airborne 
‘■pores The spore output is often verv great, 
and a single mushroom may produce l.HOU million 
spores Some fungi are sonons diseases of crop 
plants, such as potato blight and wheat rust 


Algaa. — These arc essentially aquatic plants 
which contain chlorophyll They range from 
microscopic fonns to the large seaw’ceds. The 
green algie (('hlorophycerp) live mostly in fresli 
water and may be nnlcellular, motile or non- 
motiie, or filamentous, though a few found m 
tropical scc'us aie more complex 'Ihe brown 
algie { Fhm>p?ntcea') arc mostly seaweeds which 
possess a brown pigment, fucoxanthin, which 
masks the green chlorophvll They mchide the 
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evolutionary relationships of the various groups 
It is more a convenient arrangemert which 
rertccls the relative complexity of the plant litaly 

■ Bacteria. — This is a vast group of minute 
organisms of very simple structure 'ITiey are 
spherical or rod shaped and may exist as seiiarat^; j 
cells, some species being motile, or as long chains 
or irregular masses Their minute size makes 
the elucidation of their structure very dilHcult. 
There is a wall of unknown composition, anil cyto- 
plasm which contains glycogen and fat Elec- 
tron microscope studies have revealed the presence 
of structures which apiiear to consist of nuclear 
material. Multiplication is bv simple division, 
which may take place very rapidly. For example, 
K (72ikI Ed ) 
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bladder-wracks (Funi'*) and kelps (Layninarin) of 
our coasts and the seaweeds which form dense 
Moating masses over hundreds ol square miles of 
the Sargaaso Sea Other groups are the red algas 
< lihoJophycecF), mostly seaweeds ot delicate form, 
the unicellular motile diatoms (BaallnriophycecF). 
and the blue-green algio (Cyanophycecf) All 
algfc pos<^eas unicellular reproductive organs 
Various types of life cv cle occur, the most complex 
being found in the red alga\ 


Bryophyta. — These are the liverw'orts (HepaticcF) 
and the mosses (Musn). They are all small 
plants characterised by a sharply defined life- 
cycle. This consists of an alternation of genera- 
tions, file “ plant ” being a gametophyte bearing 
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sex organs. Thie latter are multicellular, the 
female archegoiilum contalniug a single stationarr 
ovum and the male antheridiurn producing many 
motile sperms. The latter are released and swim 
in water to the archegonium, where fertili-sation 
takes place. Alter this a sporophyte is formed 
winch is always dependent on the gametophyte 
an<l never becomes free living The sporophyte 
UHUilly consists of an absorbing fcKjt buried m the 
tiasuc ot the gametophyte and a stalk or seta 
bearing at the top a single sporangium. In many 
mosses this is a complex structure with hygro- 
scopic teeth which move apart only when dry. thus 
reletising the ininiitu spores only when conditions 
are suitable for their dissemination in the air 
The brvophytes are of little economic importance, 
and may lie looked upon as an evolutionary side- 
line. Ifowev^er, they occupy suitable “ niches " 
m many vdant communities, and species of the 
lK»K-m<)8s Sphavnurn cover large areas where rain- 
lall IS high. 

Psilopslda. — Tliis is a small group of primitive, 
vascular, spore-bearing plants Its only living 
representatives are two rare genera of the Southern 
Hemisphere. However, a number of fossil forms 
are known from the Devonian I'eriod The best 
known are tliosc found in the chert at Khvnie in 
Scotland 'J'he plants are cxcellcntlv preserved, 
and their internal structure can be casdv seen 
They were probably marsh plants with prostrate 
and erect leafless stems, although A^iroxylon had 
simple leaves. 

Sphenopslda. — The only living members of this 
group are about twenty-five species of horsetails 
In the Carbomlerous period inanv 
tree forms existed (e n . Cahunxtf's), the remains of 
which are very eoniinoii m coal deposits 

Lycopsida. — In the Oarbonileious peiiod the 
tree clubniosse-s were also i»rominent members 
of the forests (v n , Lf-puLodendron) They often 
reached 100 ft m liciglit. were branched or U'l- 
brunclied, and had large Minple leav'^es They 
also had extensive root sv stems 'I'he only living 
members belong to a few genera of .small her- 
baceous clubirioKses. such as Lycopodium and 
Selauindla. liike the true mosnea. they hav'c an 
alternation of generations, but the elaborate plant 
with stem, leaves, and rcKtfs is the sporophyte, 
and the gamctophvte is very small In Lv<o- 
podium only one kind of spore is produced, and 
the resultant gametophvte is bisexual Scla- 
(/inella produces numer(;us small niicrospores 
which give rise to the very reduced male game- 
toiiliytes and motile sperms and the few large 
mogaspores which produce the female game- 
tophvtes The latter are formed within tlie 
megaspore wall, which splits to allow the spernrs 
to reach the small arehcgoiua 

FilicinaB. — These are the true ferim. which in 
some classifications are put with the horsetails 
and clubiiiossas in the Tteridoplivta or vascular 
cryptogams (i r . vascular plants without seeds) 
The ferns have a long fossil liLstorv'. and remains 
very similar to the living Koyal ferns iOsmunda) 
are known from the Carbonifeious The ferns are 
widespread and paiticularlv abundant m tropical 
forests. The majority are herbaceous perennial 
plantfl. but a few are aquatic, and there are some 
tree ferns, which may reach ft in height 
Most ferns possess a stem lieanng roots and large 
le^aves or fronds. Tlie plant is the sporophyte 
and produces numerous spores in sporangia 
home on the fronds Each spore gives rise to a 
minute green tree-living gametophyte known as 
the prothallus. which bears the archegoiiia and 
anthcridla After lertllLsation a young sporo- 
pliyte develops, which at tiret draws nourishment 
from the prothiilius Thus, as in the Jiryophvta. 
external water is essential for the motile sperms to 
swim in. and there is a clearly defined alternation 
of generatloiLS. but the sporopliyte Is a complex 
Independent plant, and the gametophyte is 
reduced though tree-living. 

GvmnospermsB. — Tliese were the dominant land 
plants In the Mesozoic era. although fossil remains 
are found as far back as tbe Devonian. The 
living members still form largo forests In the 


North Temperate regions. They are mostly 
tall evergreen trees with roobs, stems, and small 
leaves. The conifers include the pines (Pinm,). 
larches (Lana'), and yews (Taxus). The cycads 
are a relic group of tropical plants with thick, 
unbranched trunks and large fern-like leaves 
The uiaKleu-hair tree of Japan {Ginhjo bihba) has 
also had a long geological historv Another in- 
teresting (iyninospenn is Mplascouoia, a genua 
well known to palieobotanists In 194H a few 
living specimens were found in a remote area of 
China Seeds were collected and plants are now 
being grown In botanical gardens all over tbe 
world. Ttie Cvmnospenns are characterised bv 
the production of “ naked ” seeds, which are 
usually borne on cones The male pollen grains 
which are equivalent to the microspores t)f 
SelamneUa. are carried by wind to the ovule of 
the female cone The pollen germinates and the 
pollen tube carries the mal“ nainetes to tht 
reduced archegonia borne on the female pr<i- 
thallus. which, imbke those of the ferns, is rt*- 
taincd within the ovule on the parent plant 
After fertilisation an embryo Ls formed, the po* 
thalhis becomes the fotxl store or endosperm, and 
the outer part of the ovule becomes the seed coat 
The cycadb and Ginkoo retain a primitive feature 
in that the male gametes are motile and thev 
swim to the archegonia from the pollen tube. 


Angiospermeo. — The nppivrent sudden rise of 
the Angiosporms m the {'retacoous period is si ill 
the “abominable irivsterv ” It was to l^arwin 
Vufious suggestions have been put forward, but 
nothing definite is known alxmt the origin of the 
group The Angiosperms or flowering plants are 
now tlie dominant group over most of the land 
surface of the e-arth. and at least 250.000 species 
are known Aiairt from tlie natiinil vegetation 
the majority of oiir crop and garden plants are 
Angiosperms They occur in everv tvpe oI 
habitat and range in form from gigantic trees (o 
minute plants, such as the duck -weeds Some are 
clinil>ers. others succulents, and a number have 
reverted to the aquatic habit Although most 
poftscss chlorophyll, a few are i)art,ial (cy , Mistle- 
toe) or complete parasittis {r q , Dodder) 


F^ou er. Frini ondSceda — The diagnostic feature 
of the group is the production of seeds, which are 
coinr>ietelv enclosed within the female part of tlie 
flower, the ov'ary Basiuilly a flower is a shoi t re- 
productive shoot which bears several whorls ol 
lateral organs At the base are several, often 
green, proloetive sepals forming tlie ealw, nnd 
above this are the often bnghtlv c oloiired petali. ol 
the corolla Within this arc' the stamens of (he 
andrcrciuni or male part of the flower (Vntralh 
is the female gvncuciuni of one or more carpels eoii- 
taining the ovules 'the parts of the flower mav 
be fiee, as in the butfeTcnp. or fused together In 
many species the i»etal8 are fused (svnipetaUnis), 
the stamens are borne on the corolla (epipctalons), 
and the eaipels are fused to form a compound 
gyncnemin (svnearpous) The stamens possess 
anthers, which produce pollen grams The.se are 
shed and carried by insects or wind to the receptive 
stigmas of the carpels Each produces a tube 
which grows down the style to the ovary and 
enters an o\ule The ovule is a complex srriic- 
ture containmg an ovimi and a primary endo- 
sperm iiucleas Two male nuclei are dischargid 
from the pollen tube, one fuses with the ovum 
and the other fuses with the primary endosiierm 
nucleus. After this " double fertilisation ” an 
embryo is formed which is ernljeddcd in the 
nutritive endosperm and the outer tissues of the 
ovule form the seed coat or testa The ovary of 
the carpel develops into the fruit containing the 
seeds Fruits are of various kinds, being either 
dehiscent and opening when mature to release the 
seeds or indehiscent. with a succulent or dry wall 
The Indehiscent fruits are shed as a whole, and 
often contain only a single seed Seeds and fruits 
show great variation in structure, and often have 
adaptations assisting dispersal. Some have hairs 
or wings which aid wind dispersal, whereas others 
have hooka or are sticky and are transported bv 
animals Some have flotation devices and mav 
be carried a great distance from tlie parent plant 
by water Seeds vary in size from the micro- 
scopic seeds of orchids to those of the double 
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coconut, which may weiph 40 lb. Only about 
10'!o of the weight of a seed is water, and the 
einbrvo. although alive, is dormant The bulk of 
a seed consists of stored food material, coimnonly 
fats or starch and proteins, which may be con- 
tained in the endosperm surrounding the einbrvo. 
although in some species the endosperm is 
absorbed during seed development and the food is 
stored in the one or two swollen seed leaves or 
cot> ledons of the embryo. 

Clnssifl cotton of Ftowenng Flantu — John Hay 
(1R27-1706) was the first botanist to recognise the 
two great divisions of the Angiospemis — the 
dicotyledons with two scc<l leaves and the mono- 
cotyledons with only one 'fliiH primary division 
of the flowering plants has stood the test of time 
and is still recognised Other differences are also 
found between the two groups The dicotyledons 
usually liave iiet-vclncd leaves and the floral parts 
arc in fours or lives, whereas the monocotyledons 
usually have leaves with parallel veins and the 
Moral parts are in threes 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEED PLANTS. 

When a dormant seed is planted it takfes up 
water and dissolved oxygen from the soil and 
genmnatoR Karly growth is dependent on the 
food reserves present m the seed, but when tliase 
are exhausted the young plant becomes self- 
supporting The root hairs absorb water and 
simple inorganic compounds of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, sulphur, 
and iron These, together with certain trace 
elements, such as boron and manganese, are 
essential for healthy growth The water passes up 
(he woody tiasues of the root and shoot, and a 
great deal is lust bv evaporation through the 
stumatal pores present in the leaf surfaces In 
most plants the stomata are only open during 
(he (lav, and it is through these that gaseous 
exchange also takes place Oxygen is taken up 
from the atmosphere and carbon dioxide la given 
out due to respiration 

Photosynthesis. In the overall process of photo- 
synthesis carbon dioxide is taken up by the plant 
and oxygen given out Tlie living cells of all green 
parts of plants, particularlv of leaves, contain 
chloroi Masts, which are discoid bodies 2-20 niicions 
across Tlieir structure is complicated, and tbev 
contain two green pigments, the closely related 
chlorophylls a and b, together with yellow xantho- 
phvlls and orange-vcllow carotenes The cfliloro- 
iihvlls are responsible for absorbing light energy 
fri.iM the sun. mostly m the red and blue regions of 
the spectrum This energy is ultimately used in 
tlie foimation of organic compounds from the car- 
bon dioxide and water who h the plant obtains 
from its environment 1’hus green plants are 
almost uuiciue in the living world in being able to 
C'Vnthesise organic compounds from these simple 
sulistaiices, and it is upon this process that all life 
ultimate! v depends Due to Its lundainental 
importance, both to the living world and to man’s 
lood production, the secrets of this process are 
being actively btuclied by many research workers 
all over the world 13y using radioactive isotopes 
it has been shown that the energy absorbed by 
chloroph}!! is involved in the photolysis or 
•'plittmg of water molecules Some of the 
hyclrogen from the water combines with carbon 
dioxide and oxygen is released from the plant 
One of the first compounds fonned appears to be 
phosphoglycenc acid This substance occupies a 
central position in plant metabolism It is an 
intermediate compound in the formation -and 
breakdown of sugars, and it is easily converted 
Uito other substances from which fats and proteins 
are synthesised Undoubtedly photosynthesis 
takes place in a number of steps, and a full under- 
standing of the process has .still to be reached. 
It cannot yet he fully demonstrated ?n vitro, but 
a recent advance has been made by American and 
Oertuan workers, who have synthesised chloro- 
phyll m the laboratory. 

Reaction to Environment.— Like all organihins, 
plants react to their environment in many ways 
They exhibit many growth movements or trop- 
isms. For example, stems are cominonly posi- 


tively phototropic and grow towards light, and 
they are also negatively geotropic and grow away 
from the centre of gravity Many roots are posi- 
tively geotropic and also positively hydrotropic 
and grow towards water Some plant organs also 
exhibit nastic movements and can assume various 
positions Tims many flowers and leaves open out 
during the day and close at night. 


THE GEOLOGICAL RECORD. 

London is an old city as cities go, although not 
so old as Rome, but geologically speaking it is 
not so long since the land upon which l^ondon 
stands was beneath the sea Later in time there 
were tropical jungles on the banks of the Thames 
111 which sabre-toothed tigers hunted their prey, 
the Thames was a tributary of the Rhine, and. 
still more recently (in fact only yesterday on the 
cosmic time-scale), the great Ice Ages brought sub- 
arctic conditions to our land 

The various stages In the history of the earth 
can be read bv the geologists In the strata or 
la vers of rock laid down since the planet liegan to 
solidify, and It is in these rocks, too, that the 
lecord of life upon earth may lie traced 


No Life Rocks. — The earliest rocks in the record 
are known as the Azoic (no life) rocks, because 
they .show no trace of living things, and these 
layers are of such thickness that they occupy more 
than half of the whole record That is to say. for 
more than half of the earth’s history nothing 
living existed upon any iiart of the globe. For 
millions of years the surface of our planet was 
nothing but bare rock without soil or sand, swept 
bv hot winds exceeding in violence the wildest 
tornadoes of todav. and drenched by torrential 
downpours of tropical ram, which, as we have seen 
elsewhere, gradually tore awav the surface to form 
ciindy seilimenta at the bottom of the seas. In 
such ancient roi'ks pushed above the surface by 
latei upheavals we can still trace the marks of 
primeval oceans as they rippled upon the barren 
chores or of raindrops which left their imprint 
peihapa 1,500 imllion years ago 


Primitive Sea-life. — As we move upwards 
thiough the strata, however, traces of life begin to 
appear and steadily increase as we come to the 
more recent levels. The earliest signs appear in 
what IS known as the Early Paleozoic Age (or by 
.‘•ome writers as the Proterozoic Age), when we 
find the fossiksed remains of small shellfish sea- 
weeds. and trilobitos— the latter were creatures 
somewhat like the plant-llce of modern times. All 
these primitive animals and plants lived In the 
shallow tidal waters of ancient seas ; for as yet life 
had not invaded either the dry land or the deep 
oceans. It is, of course, clear that these creatures 
of Early Paleozoic times were not the first living 
things they were merely the first creatures 
capable of leaving fossilised remains, and without 
doubt must have had more primitive ancestors — 
amabic-like forms, jellyfish, bacteria, and so on 
whose bodies were too soft to leave any traces in 
the record of the rocks This pi-oblem, however, 
will be discussed more fully later 


The Age of Fishes. — Towards the end of the 
Early Paleozoic Era. in what we now know as the 
hi In nan period (see F30). there arose a new form 
of life the first backboned animals, primitive 
fishes somewhat similar to the sharks of today ; 
and m the division of the Upper Paleozoic Era 
known as the Devonian, they had come to multiply 
so greatly that this is frequently described as the 
Age of Fishes. 


First Land Animals and Plants. — It is about 
this time, too. that we begin to find traces of 
animal and plant life upon the dry land. Both 
animals and plants had acute problems to solve 
fiefore it became possible for them to live out 
of water, for both animals and plants had hitherto 
been supported bv the surrounding water and 
respired by removing oxygen disrolved In the 
water. In land animals this problem was solved 
by a long senes of adaptations from gills to lungs. 
Plants w’ere able to Invade the land because of the 
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CTolutlon of an impermeable oul^jr ciihele winch 
preventc<l water loss and also the development of 
woody tissues wliioh provided support and a 
water-cornluctinp sj stern lor the whole plaiit body 


Amphibia and Spore-beannjf Trees. — Tlie first 
type of vertebrates (backboned animals) to live 
upon dry lan<l wa.s the Kr(mp of aniphibi.i in the 
(Carboniferous Arc, which is today represented 
by the newts, froBs, toads, and salamanders In 
all these forms the cbbs Blve rifc to a tadpole staire 
with Bills which lives for some time entirely in 
water. I-iter the Bills Bive place to a primitive 
form of luriB whicli enables the aniitinl to live 
upon laud. Even si), arnphiliia are restricted 
more or less to swampy or niarsliy land. an<l 
without a (lamp environment they would dry up 


Some species, such as the plesiosaurs and icthyo- 
saurs, liecame secondaiilv aquatic, while the 
pterodactyl possessed winBS with wliieh It could 
Blide and perhaps fly short distances However, 
they all differed from the amphibia in that thev 
had hard, dry skins, their lunKS w'crc more 
efllcleiit. fertilisation w'as mtenial due to tlie 
development of copulatory onrans. and they laid 
CBKs with liard, protective shells 

It wjis also diinnB the Mesozoic era that the 
wann-blooded birds and mammals arose from 
reptilian ancestors i'he birds, like tlie reptilcjs. 
lay CBBS with hard shells, and thej have several 
internal features found In tlie reptiles I'he 
fossil binl Arcliieopteryx. fhree specimens of 
which liave been found in Germany, lived in the 
•Jurassic period AllhouBh it was ob\ioiislv a 
I bird, it retained manv reptili.iii features J'lie 


THE QEOLOQICAL TIME SCALE. 
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and shrivel to death. The most abundant forms 
of plant life m the Carbomferoiis period were the 
tree-like horsetails, clubipoases, and lerns, the 
fostulised tissues of which are found in the coal 
nieKsures and are burned as household toil But 
these plants also, ns in the c.use of the aiiipliibia. 
could exist only nmoiiBSt the swamps and 
marshes, and life. althouBh it had freed itself from 
the necessity of existence in the w'aters ot the 
earth, still had to return to the water in ordei to 
leproduce Itself 'Tlie hiBhl.iiids and tlie deeper 
W'aters of the planet were still einptv of Iimiik 
thiiiBfl. Althoukh the (’arboniferous period had 
been a period ot warmth and abunilunce, the 
Paleozoic Era e^aine to an end with a Iona cycle 
of dry and bitterly cold aBc>i Such lomr-term 
climatic cbaiiBcs were due. It Is now supposed, to 
such factors as chaiiBes iii the cartJi's orbit, the 
shifting of Its axis of rotation, ehariRes In the sliape 
of the land masses, and so on Long before the 
Ice Aijes of more recent times, there are records in 
the rocks of alternatiiiK periods of warmth and 
cold as far back as the Azoic and Early Paleozoic 
Eras This long cold spell at the close ot the 
l^aleozojc era tame to an end about 20U million 
years ago. and was succeeded by a long era of 
widely spread warm couditlons — the Mesozoic 
Era. tlie so-called Age of Reptiles 


The Mesozoic Era. — The reptiles first appeared 
In the Permian, but it was during the Mesozoic 
ei-a that they became the^ dominant group of 
animals Tlie giant reptiles included the stego- 
saurus. the glgunttisaurus, the diplodocus, and 
many other kinds which were far larger than any 
land animals living today. Some, for example the 
diplodocus, were 100 ft. long, although they were 
vegetarian In habit and were preved upon by 
other almost equally huge flesh-eating reptiles 


fossil Tntuberculat.'i. whioli are also foJind m the 
JiiraSHio, are believed to be tlie iore-ruimers ot 
the true inaininala Altbougli inaeits weic 
present as far back as the Ordovician, it was in Mie 
Meso/oic th.if many ot the griiups we know today 
first appeared 

Great changc-s also took place in the plant (‘over 
<»f the land during this era 'Phe sporc-l)caring 
giant horsetails and tree elubmoases declined 
.ind were replated by g\mnospcrins — trees bear- 
ing naked seeds. One large group of tlicsc. the 
cyi.vdooids. has become extintt, but tlie (OIll(t^^ 
•iikI a few ot the once abundant cj e ids still 
reinaiii. 'J'he flowering plants or aiigiusperms 
also made their appearance, and towanls ll.e end 
ot the Gretaceous their evolution was evlrcinely 
rapid Jn tact, many of the fossil leaves loimd in 
rocks of (Cretaceous age are indistinguishable from 
those ot some present-day flowering i)l.'ints 


A New Era — Put. perhaps 150 million years 
later, all this seemingly everlasting warmth and 
sunshine, the lush tropical life, the giant reptiles 
who had ruled the world, were wiped out by a new 
period of bitter cold wdiich only the hardy specieji 
could siirviv e. A new Era known as the ( 'aenozoic 
was liegiimliig, ushered in by a period of upiieaval 
and volcanic activity, following which the map ot 
the world came to resenilile more closely the 
picture we know todav The cold period may 
have lasted several million years, and the main 
species to survive it were those which lia.d come 
Into existence towards the end of the Mesozoic 
Era, the seed-bearing flowering plants, the birds, 
and the mammals. The once all-powerful 
reptiles from this time onw'ards are represented 
only by the comparatively fewr and relatively 
small reptilian species of today: the snakes, 
lizards, crocodiles, and alligators It was at this 
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time. too. that, Jong after the creation ol the 
inountaiiiR of Scotland and Norway (the so-ciiMcd 
Caledonian revolution), or even of the Appalachian 
mountains (the Appalachian revolution), there 
arose the great masses of the Alps, the lliinalayas. 
the Rocky Mountains, and the Andos. Tliese are 
the mountain chains of the most recent, the 
Ciaenozoic revolution. Initiallv, os we have seen, 
the climate of the Caenozoic Era was cold, but 
the weather grew generally warmer until a new 
period of abundance was reached, only to bo 
followed at the end ol the Pliocene bv a period of 
glacial ages ceneially known as the First, Hecond. 
Third, and Fourth Ice Aces 
The Great Ice Age. — The latter was -ei»arated 
by interglacial peilods when the (Innate w'as 
milder — we are. in tact, living at the moment at 
the end of the last Ice Ago. for the retreat of 
ice from F.uropc began only about 1!5,0()0 yeiirt, 
ago It must be remembered, however, that 
even at the liejght of the Glacial periods the ice 
never extended over the whole face of the eaith. 
it wins, indeed, limited to an area which never 
moved farther south lb. in what is now Northern 
(Germany. Nortlicrn France, the larger part ol the 
Pnlish J.sles. small areas m the North of Asia, 
and about half of the North American continent 


THE EVOLUTION OF ORGANISMS. 

Introduction — It is commonlv thought that the 
great, 19th cent naturalist diaries Daiwm waia the 
first person to suggest tliat hie had (S'litinually 
evolved iTowever. the idea that siiccies of living 
oiganism.s eould cliange over long periods ot tune 
vias considered by some (^reek wiiters and. niucli 
I.Ui-r, bv tlie Fienchmen Buff on and Lamarck 
at tlie end ot the IHth cent Further, the woik 
of tlie iHth cent geologists t-uch as Janie-. Hutton 
and William Sniitli jirovided a basis without 
winch Darwin’s contrihutioii would have been 
impossible Hutton showed that the earth’s sur- 
laoe had undergone prolonged iiplieavals owing 
to clianges in sea level ,irid v»)icanic eruiitions aiiti 
this implied that the eirtli was much older than 
had jireviouslv Ix^en supposed Smitli developed 
a method of dating the geological strata bv means 
of the fossils found ni them and demonstrated 
(hat widely diHereiit tvpes ot animals and plants 
e\if.tod nt difTcTcnt ponodh ot the eai til’s historv 
\s (leseiihed in the T>rovioiis section a general 
Picture JH pre«(‘nted ot the evolution of organisms 
liom the simple to the complex am! fiom the 
aquatic to the terrestrial environment These 
mscoverit s were in coiillict with the Biblical 
at ( omit in the book of (Jenesis arut, although 
v.-’ri'-ii:- .iffppi, (-■ were made to exidain tlieni awav 
■ • 'li-cii .i!i i! "ii. It, liei-arne abund.intlv eleir that 
through iiulhous ot vears life lias been eontiiiuallv 
< hanging, w ith new spec les const intlv ainmg and 
many dying out Before considering Darwin’s 
major contribution to t)ie ttieory of evolution it 
will be appropriate to outline briellv the various 
lines of evidence which iiidicMte that, ui fact, 
evolution has taken jilacc 

The Evidence lor Evolution — 

1 The (,'rolngical Record - -It has already been 
pointed out that successively jounger rocks con- 
tain fossil remains ol diflerent and relativn^ly more 
complex organisms The spore-bcanng plants 
lireceded tlie gyinno.spenns and the angiosiierms 
arose much later Similarly m tlie vertelirate 
series ( he flsii appeared before the amphibia which 
were followed b> the reptiles and later b> the air 
lireathing, warm-blooded Inrds and mammals 
On a more restricted level the rocks provide even 
greater support tor the occurrence ot evolution 
For example, the evolution of the hoise lias been 
worked out in great detail from the small Kohippus 
which was about a foot high and had four digits 
on the forefeet and tlircc on the hind teet to the 
large one-toed animal livniig today Huw’cver, 
such complete senes are rare and the geological 
record la v^erv incomplete Tliere are a numlier 
of gaps, particularly between the major groups of 
<irganisnia No satisfactory fossil evideiuMi is 
known of the ancestors of theangiospermn (F28(2)) 
aiK] although some may bo discovered it could be 
that they did not grow in conditions which favoured 
their preservation as fossils On the other hand. 
Archaeopteryx (F30(2)) provides an mdisputable 
link between the reptiles and the binls 


Another important point should also be made 
aliout the geological record. Although we talk 
about the age of fishes, the age of reptiles and so 
on it must be empha'^ised that these are the periods 
during which particular groups were abundant or 
even dominant Each group probably origi- 
nated many millions of vears before it Ixjcanie 
widespread Further, some groups, such as the 
giant reptiles and the sccd-fems, died out com- 
pletely whereas others, the fishes and true ferns 
for example, are still conmion today However, 
even in the latter groups there is evidence that 
thev liave continued to evolve so that in.anv fishes 
anil feins that exist todav are very diflerent from 
those of the Devonian and Garbonlferous periods 
(F30) On the other hand, the geological record 
also shows that some species, tor example the 
Maiden-hair tree, have remained unaltered for 
many millions of years 

2 Cenfjraphical ])i‘itribiitton — Nearly all the 
marsupials or pouched niiinimal i are found only 
In the Australian continent which was cut olT from 
the mainland about 60 million years ago AM the 
fossil evidence indicates tliat at that time the 
eutherian or plac^cntal mammals did not yet exist 
'I'hc marsupials are the only naturally otcurring 
mammals m Australia hut since the isolation of 
the continent the group has given rise to a large 
number of species very similar in appearance to 
those which evolved elsewhere in the world 
among the euthenan mammals (F23(2)) There 
are marsupials vvliieli hsik like wolves, dogs, eats 
and squirrels, vet thev have no close biological 
relationships to tliese animals Further, some 
marsupials such as the kangaroos have evolved 
which are unlike anv other creatures in the rest 
of the world Omte elearlv the Isolation of 
Australia so long ago has resulted in the evolution 
of thc.se distinct t\ pcs A sirnllar small-scale 
eifoct of isol.it ion was studied bv Darwin in the 
Galapagos islands where e.acli has its own illstinet 
flora and fauna wdiioh differ also from tliose of the 
S American m.i inland 

3 Anntomv -d'he eomparatne studv of tlie 
development and mature structure of the m.am- 
rnalian body provides much evidence (hat all the 
species have evolved from a single ancestial stock 
Although the ann of an ape. the leg of a dog. the 
flipper of a whale and the wing of a liat appear 
v(*rv dilterent externally thev are all liuilt on the 
s.imo skeletal plan It would be diflieult to ex- 
plain such similaritieK unless thev had all evolved 
from a (aminion t> pe There is also evidence that 
the early development of an animal leeapitu bates 
its biologie,:d historv to a certain extent For 
exjmple, the gill slits found in lisli are lonned 
during the (airlv stages in the development of a 
mammal although later they disappear Finallv, 
app.-irently u.selens vestigial striu tures sometimes 
occur which would be inexplicable unless ro- 
g.irded m the light of an evolutionary history 
In man a small appendix and vestiges of .a third 
cvelid occur but the.se are fimetionlcss although 
m othei animals .such struetures are well develojied 
and functional, e <j , the .ippendix in tlie rabbit. 

4 Human Selection -During his brief historv 
on earth modern man h.xs contmually selected and 
bre<l animals and plants for his own use We 
Ii.avc only to look at the various breeds of dogs 
which have been developed from a single wild type 
to see th.it under certain circumstances great 
structural divergence cxin occur iii a species even 
in a relatively short time 

The Darwinian Tlieory ol Evolution. -Darwin 
amassed a great <lcal of information such .\s that 
outlined above which convinced him that evolu- 
tion ot life had taken place over millions of years 
Uis was the first real attempt to collect all the 
e\idcnc« Bclentiftcallv and no other satisfactory 
alternative explanation ot all the facts he pre- 
sented has l>cen proposed Perhaps even more 
important wa.s lils attempt to explain how evolu- 
tion had actually occurred lie published his 
theory after many years of work in hLs book 
The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selec- 
tion in 1859 Home of his ideas liavc since l>een 
modified owing to our increased knowledge ot 
genetics but tliey are so important that It is 
worth w'hlle recounting the mam points of his 
theory 
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1. The Struggle for Existence . — It Is clear that 
In nature there la a severe Htruggle for existence In 
all animals and plants Over a period ol time the 
numlier of individuals of a species In a given com- 
munity does not van' greatly. This implies that 
the number of progeny which survive to become 
mature breeding individuals more or less replaces 
the number of mature ones that die Generally 
speaking the reproductive output of a specie i is 
inucli greater thiin this For example, a single 
large foxglove plant may produce half a million 
seeds each one of which la potentially capable of 
giving rise to a new individual Obviously nearly 
all the progeny die before reaching maturity and 
the chance of any single one surviving Is very 
1 emote 

2 Varuition . — The individuals of any genera- 
tion of human beings obviously differ from one 
another and such dllferences are foimd m other 
organisms No two animals of the same species 
(except perhaps for identical twins) are exactly 
alike and when a large number of individuals are 
examined it la clear that they vary consulerably 
in structure, colour, activity and so on Darwin 
also pointed out that generally these variations 
were passed on from one generation to the next, 
for example, the children of tall parents tend to 
grow tali 

3 Survioal of the FitleH — If there is an Intense 
struggle for existence in their natural environ- 
ment among individuals of a species having 
different characteristics, those which are best 
“ fitted ” to a given set of conditions are most 
likely to suivive to maturity. These will repro- 
duce and the features which enabled them to 
survive will be paB.se<l on to their offspring 'riiis 
process IS liable to continue and a species will be- 
come bolter adapted to its environment 

4 Natural Selection — Over a long period of time 
the environment of a given species is never stable 
but will cliange in various ways As it does so 
(he ch.aracters which best tit the individuals to the 
ch.vngod environment will bo selected (not 
< onsciously of course) and the species will ch.vngc* 
'The environment inav change only in part of the 
lange ot the species and thus lead to divergence 


viduals of a species are small and graded into one 
another If a particular character in a group ot 
Individuals is measured it la found that it vanes 
symmetrically about a mean or average, with most 
values clustered about the mean and with tow 
extreme onas Darwm himself was worried about 
this fact because, although selection over a long 
period of tune might shift the position of the mean, 
he did not see how it could bnng about the dis- 
contmuity necessary for the establishment ot a 
distinct new species l)e Vries in hus Mutation 
Theory published m 1901 put forward the view 
that evolution depends, not on the accumulation 
of continuous minute varlatioiLs, but primarily 
upon large discontinuous variations or inntatioiH 
The importance of such spontaneous “ sport. s ” 
was considered by Darwin but he rejected the ide.‘i 
because when thev appear they are usually 
" monstrems ” Such individuals aic less " titted ■' 
to their environment and the.efore they will not 
survive to reproduce and give rise to a new sptcics 
That mutations are important factors in cvoluti<pu 
Is undoubtedly true but modern work has sliown 
that the whole problem is far more complex than 
either Darwin or De Vries supposed 

Mendelism. — It is remark ible that m spire ot 
carrying out maiiv c ireful experiments on inlieri- 
taiice in plants Darwm did not discover the simole 
law’s which are the basis ot modern genetus 
Mendel investigated inheritance in the garden pea 
and published Ins results in ISO'S, i e . at the time 
that Darwin's work was being widely discussed 
However, Mendel's impoitant dDrovenes were not 
generally known until 1900 When he cri'ssed a 
pure breeding tall plant with a pure breeding 
dwarf plant all the progeny were tall When 
these plants were self- pollinated the next gener.i- 
tion consisted of approximately one quarter 
dwarf plants and three quarters tall From this 
and similar experiments Mendel deduced that the 
'* factors " paased from parents to oITspriiig were 
paired, only one of the pair came from each parent 
and that one coul<l be domm.ant over the other 
When he dealt with two pans ot characters, e o , 
tall or ilwarf plants and round or wrinkled seeds 
he fouud that thev segregated and recombined 
independently and m predictable ratios 



Second 

generation 


and the production of a new species alongside the 
old one 

Darwin and Lamarck. — Darwin pictured evolu- 
tion as a slow continuous piocess with natural 
selection operating on the small inheritable varia- 
tions found between the Individuals ot a species 
which are undergoing intense competitioii This 
neglects the hnportant effect of the enviromiient 
on the growth and structure of the indh'idual It 
IS obvious that external conditions will affect the 
development of an organism, for example the 
effect of various soil conditions on the growtli of 
rilarit or the amount of food material available to 
an animal Lamarck malntamed that the charac- 
ters acquired by an Individual owing to the effect 
of Its environment could lie passed on to its off- 
spring Undoubtedly characters are acquired bv 
the individual during Its growth but in spite of 
many attempts to prove otherwise no expenments 
iiave been done which prpve conclusively that 
these are Inherited by the offspring. ITiua 
liamarck's theory that evolution has occurred by 
the inheritance of acquired characters is not gener- 
ally acceptable today. 

Mutation Theory. — The data accumulated by 
Darwin showed that the variations between indi- 


'llie importance of Mendel’s work in rcl.ition to 
evolution IS that it showed that there was no 
blending of the characters in the olLspriiig 
Mutations can be hidden as recessive characters m 
a population and are not diluted or lost Al- 
though they may not be of importance when thev 
llrst appear they may be so if the .selection pressure 
changes and they become of survival v alue U'hus 
.specific characters may change or diverge and 
evolution will take place. Ills inve.stigation3 also 
showed that recombination of factors could give 
rise to plants with new characteristics Bv 
crossing a pure bred tall plant having round seeds 
with a dwarf plant having wrinkled seeds he pro- 
duced m the second generation some tall plaiite 
with wrinkled seeds and dwarf plants with round 
seed.s When a large number of characters are 
Involved it is obvious that considerable variation 
ami recombmation occurs upon which natural 
selection can work. 

Mendel w-as fortunate In bis choice of experi- 
mental material with its easily recognisable con- 
trasting characters It is now known that his 
" factors ” are the genes carried by the chromo- 
somes in the nucleus of the cell At the present 
time the biochemical basis of heredity is being vig- 
orously investigated. (6>cPartIV: The Genetic 
Code). 
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THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 

We have seen In the previous two sections tliat 
life has existed on earth for many millions of vears 
and that it has contmuouslv changed or evolved. 
This raises the obvious question o^ the origin of 
life on earth. There are three possible explana- 
tions (a) that It was supcrnaturallv created: 
(h) that living organisms arrived from some other 
part of the universe, or (c) tliat it arose by natuial 
processes from biorgaiiic matter. The tlrst ex- 
planation IS not strictly sc'icntiflc, i e . it does not 
elucidate observations in terms of natural laws 
Tlie second possibility, if true, only pushes the 
problem one stage farther back It would also 
leqmre an evplanabion oi liow living oncarusms 
could survive the hazardous journev thiough 
space There renin ins the third suggestion that 
life arose on the earth at an early stage in its long 
lustory This view is accepted by most scientists 
t(_day, and N W Pine ha^ proposed tlie con- 
venient term Kiopor'^i'i (life-making) for the origin 
of life. Tlie approaches to the problem so far 
liiive been mainly speculative, but the increasing 
attention which it iias lieen given lu recent years 
culminated in a conference on the Origin of Life 
lieid in DIoscow in 1957 by the International Union 
of Piocliemists 


Chemical Conditions before Life appeared. — The 
earlic'-'t fossil remains found m the rocks are of 
relatively coniploK organisms Undoubtedly life 
first appeared miicli caiher than the time when 
these organisms existed, and in a much simpler 
form. J. U Bernal has pointed out that biopoesis 
involved development from the simple to tne 
complex and that Darwin’s concept of evolution 
li,Ls to be projected backwards to include the 
chemical evolution of non-living and jire-vital 
substances. All living things are built up from 
organic compounds which contain the clement 
carbon 'I'hese compounds are extremely com- 
jilcx, and a single molecule of a protein may con- 
bain many hundreds of atoms Proteins, which 
are the structural basis of protoplasm, consist of 
manv simpler ammo-acids linked together ’I'bus. 
before considering the torrnatlou of the complex 
organic lompounds found in living organisms, the 
formation of the smiplest organic substances, such 
•IS hydrocarbons, must be dealt w'lth. Pre- 
sumably at an early stage in the earth’s history 
there were land inasseji, seas and rivers, an 
atnio.'jpliere, hut no life or complex organic com- 
pounds It seems hkelv that the atmosphere con- 
sisted of a mixture of nitrogen, carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen, aniinoma, and methane, but probably 


no oxygen was present Therefore the conditions 
on earth when life first arose were probably very 
different frian those today, and A Oparin anfl 
J. B B. Haldane have concluded that these 
favoured the formation of euergy-giving organa 
molecules Recent experiments In Russia and 
America have shown that if mixtures of the gases 
mentioned above are exposed to electrical dis- 
charges or ultra-violet light many organic mole- 
cules are formed, including those of amino-acids 
This suggests a way in which simple organk 
compounds may first have been formed on eartb, 
<13 its atmosphere would have been exposed to 
both electrical discharges (lightning) and ultra- 
violet light (from the sun) 

From Simple to Complex Molecules — A further 
step woultl involve the formation of sub-vital 
.systems which, using this energy, could gnw. 
spilt, .and rciuoduce themselves Haldane ha' 
suggested tliat these may have been complex 
phosphates, but .J W H l*i Ingle bt'lieves that, 
they were oxidised hydrocarbons 'J'he main- 
tenance of these sub- vital systems poses two 
problems, their protection from the tiirbulene.e ol 
tbeir environment and an adequate concentratlou 
of their constituents. According to Pringle, thev 
existed in the depths of the oceans, but Haldane 
suggests they occurred in water- logged soils 
Bernal considers they may have been adsorbed on 
to certain days along shores luid estuaries where 
the clay minerals miglit also have acted as in- 
organic chemical catalysts and promoted the 
building of larger molecules I'lne has made th(‘ 
important point that probably many suh-vital 
systems were formed over a long period of timi* 
and that life on earth todav represents only one 
or a few of the most successful. 

The Need lor More Research. — Another crucial 
step would be the development of a cell membrani 
which would contain and jirotcct the system witliin 
but whuh would allow the iiitereharige of sub- 
stances between the system and the environment 
No useful hypothesis has been suggested for this 
although Haldane has put forward the view (hat 
this wa;-. a liighly improbable event which occurred 
once to form the first cell. 

ObvioiisB we arc far from having an answer to 
this intriguing problem, which has become of even 
greater Importance with the beginning of space 
exploration and the possibility of finding life on 
other planets It is one wlueh can be fully an- 
swered only by the joint elforts of scientists ol 
many disciplines, astronomers, biok gists, che- 
niLsts, and physicists. 


III. THE ORIGINS OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


THE EARLIEST MEN. 

Before describing the earliest men, it is im- 
portant to try and define just what is me.ant bv 
" Man ” Man is a member of the Order of 
Primates and of the Sub-Order Anthropoidea, 
which mcludas also apes and monkeys Both 
Man and the apes belong to the Supcr-Faunlv 
Homiiioldea, winch Is subdivided mto two 
Families the Pongldae or anthropoid apes, and 
the Ilominldae, which includes all extinct and 
modern f^orms of Man The most Importiint 
anatomical difference between the two Families is 
that hominids walk upright, whereas pongids are 
dependent also on their arms for locomotion. 

'J'he common ancestral stock of these two 
Families is represented by such fossil forms as 
.rroconsul from East AJnea, wduch lived during 
the Miocene period about 20 million years ago. 
and by Oreop\lhecm from Italy, dating from the 
Lt'wer Pliocene of about 10 million years ago 
Both these early apes show certain characteristics 
of the “ honilmd ” line which are not found In the 
great apes of today 'ITie modern apes have 
specialised for life in the trees, but some of their 
ancestors must have left the forests and tAken to 
lift) on the open pl.ims. In this new environment, 
the arms no longer had to be used for swinging 
from tree to tree and gradually the pelvic girdle 
and lower limbs became adapted to an erect 


posture This development had far-reaching 
effects it meant that the li.iiids were now free for 
tool-using and tocl-nmlcing 


The Australopithecines.-- The earliest known 
hominids are the AuHti.vlopithecmes of E. and 8 
.Africa wdiich hved over a million years ago, during 
the later part of the Lower Pleistocene They are 
so ape-like In appearance that for many yearn 
scientists disputed that they were hominids rathei 
than pongids But. although they cannot Ixj re- 
garded as " men ” in the sense that we speak of all 
membei's of the genus Homo as men, the shape of 
their pelvis and limb bone.s makes it certain fhat 
they had adopted the erect posture, and for this 
reason they are classified as hominids. 

The first J ustralovilhecus — a name which means 
" southern ape ” — was found m 1924 nt Taung. 
Bechuanaland, bv Professor R, Dart: it was the 
skull of a child, and therefore its true position In 
the evolutionary scheme could not be assessed 
with certainty From 1936 onwards, however, 
adult remains of similar creatures were found bx' 
the late Dr. R. Broom in the limestone caves ol 
the Transvaal. These fossils were given variouc 
names, but it la now generally agreed that they 
are all members t)f one genus. Probably two 
species are represented, one is small and mi- 
specialised, the other larger and more like the 
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modem gorilla. Both liad small braJiia, but 
when their size Is taken Into consideration the 
brain Is relatively larKer than that (jf modem apes 

Occasional ttnds of crude stone tools m the South 
African caves 8UKf?&sted that the Australopithe- 
cinea might have l>een tool -makers This view 
was strongly supported l)y a discovciy in East 
Africa In 1050 In the lowest bed of Olduvai 
Clorce. Tauganvika, Dr and Mrs J^eakey lound a 
skull which they named Zinjarithropu't, liut which 
is \ery similar to the more ape-hke of the two 
Australoplthecine species known In South Africa 
In 19(51, Zinjanthropwi was dated by the pot:us- 
slum-argon method to alioiit 1 ,700, 000 years He 
has a huge palate with enormous molais. lienee his 
popular name “ Nutcracker Man ” He was tound 
associated with Hakes from the manufacture ot 
pebble-tools, which aie found elsewhere in Bed 1 
at Olduvai in abundance 

'Phis “ pebble cullnre,” consisting of river 
pebbles flaked at one end to form a cutting edge. 
IS known Irom maiiv pirts ot Alrie.i It is tlie 
llrst atage ot the I’alaeolitbic or Old Stone Age. 
which persisted from about halt a million \oarH 
ago until the end of the lee Age about BOOO n c. 

Plthecanthrrpus.- -The second stage in the 
evc'lutiori of the hommids is repreaented by 
rithf'rnnlhropus, a form which seems to be inter- 
mediate between as' and Homo 

Ills renialiiH have been tound in Java. China, and 
North Africa, m deposits dating from the Mnldle 
Pleistocene perhaps about 400. 000 ^ cars ago 
MHie brain Wioa considerably larger than it had been 
during the Australopithccine stage, but it was 
still very small compared with tliat of modem 
man 'fhe skull is evtreinclv tlutk, the foiehead 
low and sloping, the brow-iidges very hea\y. and 
the chin region receding The llrst .skull of 
Jhthreanthropw^ c/rrh/s--'* erect ape-man ” -was 
lound ivs long ago as 1 801 at Tnnil, Java, bv Dr I'l 
Dubois Other specimens were discovered by 
Or (’r H H. von Koenigswald during tlie 1030s. 
including a rather earlier form named I* lobu'-ttu 
and a imussive jaw of Me>/(inthrop}:<t which probably 
reiuesents the AuHtralopithecme .stage m Jav.a 

'I’he flrst remains ot J'ekin Man from the cave of 
Chou Kou Tien near Pekm were discovered in 
19‘i7 and 1929 Named Sxvmifhropus pekipm^is. 
these speelmena are now accepted .is Ixiing a 
‘•peelcs of P'dhcianih^ovwi V sad fate bctell the 
original material it w.is all lost lu American hands 
during the war as It w.w being evacuated from 
Cliina Tliere are casts ol the origiuals. however, 
and two more pieces ot mandible were found in 
1059 Pekin Man w.as 'accompanied by enule 
tools of stone and bone, and heirths show' that he 
could make lire Lirge .iccumnlalioiis of lione 
jiroie that he wms a slciKul lumter, ainl human 
skulls smashed to extract the marrow indicate 
that ho w'.as also a cannibal 

'ITe only certain reprcpentatives ol rdhr- 
canlhropus outside \si.i consist of j.iws found in 
Algeria and Morofco In 1951-') They were 
named but are almost idn'tluil 

with jaws of Pekin Man O'hey wen- aceompamed 
by hand-axes. pear-."«haped tools whnh per-i.^lcd 
with veiv little ch.uige from tlie end ol the pebhlc- 
culture for about 200,000 vears An import nit 
discovery was made at Olduvai. 'PanganyikM. in 
1000, it is a skull-cap trans.tional between 
J'lthecauthropuH and Ho no and w'as as-.ori.ited 
with hand-axes It h.is been date<l bv the iiotas- 
biuiii-argon inethoil to about 3.50. OOO years 

Early Representatives o? Homo - \ftcr the 
second or 7^ d/i mi a /Amp as stage, the flrst repre- 
sentatives of Homo— thii oiilv hornmid genus which 
still survives today - began t<i ijn'ear First must 
be mentioned an isolated and controversial jaw' 
lound at Mauer, neai Hcidelbeig m Herman v m 
1907. It Is extremciv inaBulve and li.is a number 
of unique features which dustmguish it trom 
PitJiecanthropas. thougli whether it should be 
regarded as a member of this genus or the earliest 
Hojuo cannot be assessed unless parts of the skull 
should I’le found It is thought to be roughly 
contemporary xvith Pekin Man, and Is the earliest 
human remains known fron\ Europe 

I’he Heidelberg jaw dates from the second of the 
four glacial advance^! which followed one another 
during the Plelst«K'ene penod In northern 


Euiope and Nortli America deposits from these 
succc-sslve glacials .and interglaci.als provide a 
means ot dating (oasils and implements found in 
them Two human skulls dating from th(3 Second 
or Hreat Jnterglaci.il, about 250.00(5 ve.irs ago. 
are knowm from Europe’ from Stemheim m 
Herman V and trom Swaiiscombe m Kent. These 
•are roughly contcinporarv with tlic hast survixors 
of Pithfcanlhrojn/'i in North Africa T/ike the 
latter. Swanscomhe M.in was ashociated with 
hand-avetv 

In the Stelnheiin brain-c.a.se we have, for the 
first time, proportions not very much smaller than 
those of modern man 'Die lorehe.ad. however, is 
sloping and there are vvoll-m. irked brow-ndges 
Probably both the Steinhemi skull and t’ne 
fragmentary Hwanscombe remains arc inter- 
mediate in form between modern man and the 
Ncandertal people 


The Neandertaloids.-’-Dunng the e.arlv part of 
the Fouitli Hlatiation. in Upjier Pleistofenc times, 
the Ne.indortal race occupied parts ot Furope. 
w'csterii and central z\feia. and North \tiica At 
the .sime tmie rather similir people lived in 
.southern Africa ( llhodc.si.an M.an) .and Java (Solo 
M.an) 111 Fiuroiie the Ncandertal ers lived in caves 
to protect themselves from the cold 'iliev .also 
buried their dead in caves, with the result tli.ifc 
many ot their skeh tons li.iv e been i>rc^serv'’cd 'I'he 
first Ncandertal rem.ains were lound before tie* 
end of tlie last century, m tlie Noandcr valley m 
Hexinanv. as well as m Hibralt.ir. Belciuin. .uul 
.lugoslavi.t Then many ot’iers were discovered 
m Franco, and now they are know'ii also from 
central Siberia and from (Jjrenaua m Nortli 
Africa 

The so-o.alled *' cla.ssic ” Ncaiidert.alcr.s bail a 
rather brubal appearance, with h'.avy brow- 
iidges, sloping forelie.ads, and receding chin.s 
At Mount Hamiel m Palestine these exaggerated 
toniLs were found m the Tahun cave, while closi' 
hv. at Skliiil, were otliers with features f.ir ncarei 
to the men of today 'I’hl.s mav be a case ol 
mdivi<lual v.ariation within a group, or it mav 
mean th.it Ncaudertalers interbred with people oi 
modern tvpe to produi'C hybrids. 

Khodesmn Man. though cleailv not a Neauder- 
taler. h.\s m.any' distinctive features which di.s- 
tingiusli him from modern man, particularly the 
enormous brow ridges whicli form a continuous 
bar above the eye sockets The llrst skull ol this 
tvpe W'as found in 1921 at Broken Hill in Northei n 
Jihodesia. in 1951. a very similar skull W'us dis- 
covered near Saldanha Bav m Cape Province 
Tlie associated f.iuna and stone tools make i( 
probable that thcne human rem.ains date fiom rhi' 
c irly part of thii b'liper Pleistocene, not moie Mi m 
7(5.0(50 vears ago and pei haps lcs.s (Jmtcnnior.u \ 
and rather similar in appearance is Solo Man from 
.fava, probably a dirtit descendant ot Pd/o- 
canthiopuj, w’.io&e remains were found .a few mile, 
away. 


Homo Sapiens. - Fi vents during the Fourth or 
La.st Hl.aciatioii can be dated fairly exactly by the 
radiocarbon method, winch, h>' means of new 
techniques, can now proviih* absolute date.s over 
tlie pvst ,50.000 years hiich dates bav'o sup- 
poited chronologies previously obtauied by 
studying the geological deposits, which indicate 
three mam cold phases scp.arated by milder 
periods Neandertal Man became extinct soon 
.iftcr the first cold pha-se ended about 40,000 no 
and was replaced bv Homo sopicrn of completely 
modern appearance bv the beginning of the second 
cold phase about 30.000 n v 

Neandcrt.al Man’s stone tools were made on 
flakes, they consisted of points and other weapons 
which were probably hatted .as spears The im- 
plements in.ade by the men who succeeded him 
show Rigniflcaiit advances, they include small 
kiilfe-bladc3 and engraving tools, specialised for 
different purposes It was during this Upper 
Palaeolithic stage that Man began to concern 
himself with something more than merely hunting 
and searching for food. Ho produced very fine 
paintings and sculpture, adorned himself with 
necklaces and other oniaments, and apparently 
practised magic rites and ceremonies. 
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Kurope — The earliest known skull of com- 
pletely modem tvpe comes trom (^ombe C'apelle in 
south central France and was ass(^ciatcd witl> an 
mdustiy winch represents the lirst staire ol the 
Upper Palaeolithic of western Europe The 
somewhat later Cro-^Maimon people, named from 
a rock shelter at J-es Evzies m the Dordopne. are 
lasociated with a culture known as Aunpnacian. 

Inch Is believed to have oiipinated somewhere m 
the Middle E.'ist, perhaps In the repion of Palestine 
These people were rather tall, with lonp heads, 
very larpe hram-caHcs. and short, broad faces 
'I'hev were responsible lor very fine cave paintin'/ ■, 
dcpictmp the aTiim.ds they hunted, such as the 
uianimoth. woollv rhinoceros, and leindecr 

tfnra —From their oripinal homeland, tliese 
peoT'Ie spiend westward.s not onlv ovT*r Europe hut 
rilso 1 lonp the soul hern shores ol tlie Mcditciranem 
llirorph North Alma Tn E.i.^t Alriea too stele- 
fons wmch arc tjiJical of the Mediterranean i ue 
liave been found a-wi ( lated with an Upper 
Palaeolithic industry nut unlike the Auripnat'iaii 
of Western Europe ('unouslv enoupli no 
sk'^letons showinp t liaractenstic Neproid tr.aits 
haw been fouml m Africa before T>ost-PleiHto( one 
times, about WOOO nc. winch suppests that the 
Nepioid stock evohed relatn^elv late In 
southern Africa there i.ore ui Uimer Pleibt<*ceno 
times people with very larpe brain-cases anil \et 
Mith features remmiseeiit of the jiresent Pushmen 
and Ifottcntots. the lirst skull of this ijpo. from 
Ih sko]) 111 the Transvaal, was found as lonp apo 

‘Uin — Tuininp now to \sia. the most remark- 
able linds of earh Homo .-.urjois come Ironi the 
Upiicr Cave at f’liou Koii Tien (wliere Pekin Man 
.v'Ls discovered) Ooe ot the ske!et«>ns. an ehleilv 
man, is very life llie " Old Man ol Uro-Mapmai ” 
Tliere were also two females, one of wliom shows 
Monpoloul featuies, and the other has been com- 
pared with the modern Melanesians In .lava the 
descendants of Solo IMsn may be icpreseiited l>y 
Uie Wadjak people, probably datmp from •iround 
SUOO n ( . who bear a strlkinp re>-emblance to the 
Australian aboiipines They may fie rouplih 
( raitemponi y with a skull from Iveilor near Mel- 
bouiTie, which proves tliat Australia w'as pojudated 
111 l.iU I'leisUiceiie or tarlv post-Pleistoceiie times 

- The question of the date of the first 
penplipp of the New World is very controversial, 
in nearly every case the peolopical evidence lor the 
assoeirition of enrlv human xemams has been 
questioned It seems that the I'rst immipranls 
from Asia (Toss'll! tfe J^ehimp Stiaits before the 
end ot tlie be Ape. peihaps about lO.OOO m 
I'liev .ire believed to have 1 ecu of an “ arclnic 
White” strain, sou etlunp like the modern Amu 
and AustrpJiui aboripines, ,iiul iirobablv similar 
(o the " old man ’ of the \M>Per U.aA’e al (’hou Kou 
'lien Eater ii’'nii!’:r.\ntH vvi-re mllv Afoupoloid, 
and u, seeres th.at a nnvtiire ot tfiise two slreins 
Pive rise to the Aineiu in Jndi.in 


The End of the Old Store Ape. -From this brief 
re uew of developments .ill over the woild we 
must return to the Upper Ualaeohthie in Western 
Uiirope We left the Uro-M.a.mons with their 
Aunpnacian culture ilurinp the second cold phase 
of the E.aat (xlaciatioii Diiiinp the time of the 
main advance of the lec slieets. .about 18.000 n o . 
the Am ipnacian culture died out and was replaced 
lirst b\ the Solutnan and then by the Mapdalenian 
cultures The Mapd.alcnians are renowned for 
then very fine workmp of bone and antler, 
paituailarlv in tlie form of barbed harpoons, .and 
lor their artistic skill In raanv wavs their 
panituips ol animals, such as th(>.se In the cave of 
Tjascaux. sun^.vss the ones of the Aurlpnaclaii 
period As the Ice Ape drew to a close, however, 
the Mapdalemans disappeared, and witli them the 
Kieat fiow'eriiiff of Upper Palaeolithic art also died 
out 

Up till the end of the Ice Ape, Palaeolithic 
pftiiple must have lived m essentially the same 
way all over the w'orld. 'ITicy were hunters and 
food-gatherers, living in small bands as the Bush- 
men and Australian aborigines do today. W'^lthin 


these small, isolated proups, certain mutations 
must have .irlsen winch w^ere advantageous In 
p.articul.vr cnviroiiinents These would have been 
encouraged by natural selection, thus leading to 
the dificientiation of distinct races in different 
localities 

After the lee finally retreated about 8000 n i 
the w'ay of life ot pooiile m J'lurope must have 
changed t (tnsiderablv 'I’he great herds of cold- 
ioviiip .iminals upon uIulIi Palaeolithic hunters 
depended lor their food cithei became extiiu t or 
retreated us forests beg. in to spread over the open 
CDimtrv of former times The Mesolithic peoiile - 
living .liter the end of the Pleistocene and before 
the Neolithic st.ipc had to rely iiicrc.isinply on 
fl.shmp and collecting sliell-li.sh to siipplcmeiit 
their diet 

Ouhside tlie .areas affected by the ice. however, 
certain progressive people gave up their nomadic 
existence and began to live in settled com- 
munities In Palestine aiul other iiarts ot the 
Middle E.ast. wild wheat .iiid barley piew and tliere 
were herds ot wild goats and sheep 'I'hc Meso- 
lithic Nafufians reaped these grasses and ceieals 
and dome.sticated the d<'g to help in liuntiiig lb 
was they wlio led the wav to events which were 
to rcvailiit ionise Neolithic Man’s waiy of lif<‘ 
agricailtiin and stock-kicping 


ENVIRONMENT AND CULTURE 

It IS clear that no people could iMitei a liioii/o 
or Iron Age unless bioii'e and iron wcie. m lact, 
available m tli^ir environment iJeiice the 
Eskimos, vvho liave no metals available to make 
into weapons or oiuamcnts, stdl use stone, ivory 
(liom walrus tusks), and bone hi shoit, their 
eiiviionnient does not peiinit a liighcr degtee of 
culture 'The pimntive races or ” b.ackward ” 
pcople.s li.ive evolved wavs ot life which ire often 
well ad.iiited to the environments m which they 
live, ami. .after all. it is by no means self-evident 
that a ( ivilisatioii w hu h has devised atomic war- 
f.ire. a liigli degree of fiorioiuic friPtratioii, and 
< onceiitialioii (.imps is a " siijKMior ” one. how- 
ever v\a‘ olioose to delmo siipenontv Tlie second 
point, ag.un an obvious one wliicli is almost In- 
van.ably forgotten, is that gieat advances are only 
inaile upon tlie toimdatioiis elected by otlicrs 
'J'he sclent isis of .ancient (J recce, Newton, or 
f'openucus could not iios.siblv Jiave evolv^ed 
l*elativltv Theory, not heeaiise they were less 
intelligent than Einstein, but because every 
innovator can only pio'/ress a little 1 cyond what 
lie h.as received from his picdcccssors in many 
different l.uids and times Tlic liouse ot science 
IS not built to]) floor first, but slowly upon the 
b.ises laid by eailier tliinkers ‘‘Civilisation ’ 
IS not such a simple concept as we once .supposed, 
and (eelmnlogical advance doe.s not necessarily 
imply liigh moral standards Scientists are .agreed, 
that there are no significant intellectual differences 
between any of the races m existence today, and 
th.it fhe rc.ison why some peoples arc relatively 
backwai d is either bec.aiise the r.aw inaterl.ils neces- 
sarj foi technological advance liavc been lacking in 
their environment, or because by a historical acci- 
dent their country has been out of contact with the 
general How of civilisation, so that the spread of 
new ideas did not reach within their l)oiimUries 

Definition ol Terms. -Anthiopologista are 
agreed tluit, although it may be quite correct to 
speak of " national character,” we cannot explain 
tins in terms of race or lieredity Tlie true cv- 
planation is that such tr.aits are cultuial rather 
than inological In origin, and. since the ” culture 
concept ” IS mimeiiselv important in modern 
social science, we niiisL Hist ot all define our terms 

A soctelv Is a group of people who live and 
work together, regarding themselves aa 
meuibera of the group, and feeling towards It 
an emotion beat described as ” belonging ” 

A nillure is the waay of life followed liy such 
a group — that la to say, its written or un- 
wTiltcii laws, its religioufl beliefs, its Ideals, 
ita art. technology, and ev^en its pots and pans 

Witiioiit written records we .are left to deduce the 
record ol prehistoric man ])y the culture to whlcli 
he belonged— Azlllan, Magdalenian. C'hellean. and 
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BO on — and here the archaoolotrlflt, who knows 
very Httle of the ideals and reliRious i)elicf8 or 
laws of these bvKonc peoples Is Kenerallv thinkinR 
In terms of their material culture 'J'he material 
culture, as we have seen, includes such objects 
found during excavations as pots and pans, 
knives, weapons, needles, and ornaments But 
when we talk of culture In relation to present-day 
peoples, although such objects are included in 
our deftnitions. we are more often thinking of the 
way of lite ot the group — its ideals, incentives, and 
unwritten laws (Ailture is what has lieen 
described as the “ cake of ciLstom.” and its im- 
portance lies In the fact that it is the cement which 
biiuls the ineinbers of a group into a living 
organism 


Sub-Cultures.-- It should not be thought th.at 
the wonl “ group ” necc.snarlly reiers to the 
national and tribal gioupa with wliu.li we have so 
tar been (.oncerned. Any semi -permanent collec- 
tion of peoide within which the members have a 
sense ot iielongmg together and possessing 
common beliefs and customs is a “ group ” 
All ol us are members, not of one group only, but 
of inanv. and each group, however small, has a 
culture of Its own, a way of life to which we 
iimst contonn if we wish to retain group member- 
sliii) or, at any rate, the respect of the other 
mcmbeiH As an example, let us take an im- 
aginary individual with the name of (Jeorge 
Campbell, who happens to be a Lowland Scot, 
<L 1‘reHbyterlan. a Socialist, a coal-iniutr working 
at the coal-face in a particular pit, a pigeon- 
fancier. and a follower of Newcastle United 
football team 'fhe interesting thing is that, 
knowing these facts, we already know a great 
deal about Mr. Camiihell, for we can be sure 
tliat his inembershii) ot these groups (n.itional, 
leligiouH, political, sporting, and so on) will 
strongly inlluence his behaviour One of the 
serious defects o[ classical psychology and of 
much popular thought is that it failed to nonce 
how miuh of the individual’s dav-to-day be- 
havlonr ailses, not from (he depths ot Ins un- 
conscious or lioiii what Is ordinarily described as 
Ills character.” but siinplv from his need to 
conform to the, olten unwritten, rules of his 
mcmix'rship groups If anyone suggested to our 
Mr Campbell that he w.is not an entirely free 
agent, that he was not as independent as he pi ides 
himself on Indug. he would, no doubt, lie very 
annoyed Neveitheless, this is meiely a common- 
place statement of fact. Campbell has all the 
prejudices of the Lowland Scot -he thinks that 
edm-ation is a “ grand thing.” that Itoman 
Catfiollcs are a dangerous and superstitious sect, 
that the Knglisli are a somewhat interior nation 
over the Border who legrettably lack stamina and 
intelligence, and that money, although the root 
of all evil, IS a good thing to liavc and be careiul 
about. But. had he been born in the South of 
Italy, he would have regarded education as tlie 
exclusive possession ot wealthy lainlowiieis, 
Catholicism as the only tiue religion, the English 
would have iiie.ant little to him at all (until the 
last war), and his goods would be exchanged by 
barter rather than money ^Ir Campbell 
enjoys his inovning porridge and bacon and eggs, 
but his enjoyment of them is only a prejudice 
learned In childhood and his opposite numbers 
in Africa and France enjoy locusts. Irog’s legs, 
and snails, which it has never struck him to regard 
as " food ” at all Ills grandtathei might have 
worn a lieard, but It Campbell came to work 
wearing one. he might find him, self in ditliciilties: 
this IS one of the many quite innocuous things 
which are ” not done ” In certain groups Camp- 
bell might, on special occasions, wear a kilt, but 
Mr Smith over the Border would tind himself 
under considerable social pressure to stop doing so 
if he ever liad the temerity to start There is no 
law saying that Scots or Englishmen may not 
strip to the waist in a hot cinema or theatre, but 
they do not do so, nlthough.a miner may do so at 
work and other people at the seaside In short, 
Mr Campliell. like the rest of us. is for the most 
part a creature of custom 


Personality and Culture. — The influence of 
culture upon the members of a society is not 


restricted to the sort of things we have men- 
tioned above' to food, clothhig, anil etiquette 
It Is now certain that human personality itself 
results In large measure from the interaction 
tictween biological inheritance and the particular 
culture Into which the individual happen.^ to 
have been born, personality is the subjective 
aspect of culture P.sychologists are all in 
agreement, whatever the nature of their other 
diirerences. that the personality is cieated in 
the first five years ot life as the result ol parental 
training, and this tiainmg. it is clear, is stronglv 
mtluenccd by the attitudes which society imprcbses 
ui>on the parents. 


Patterns of Conduct.— If we take the usual 
analogy of the clay, the potter, and tlie dcbi-iu. 
then it will lie seen that the newborn child (the 
clay) i.s modelled by the pare its (the potter), not 
at random, but according to the approved pattern 
of a particular society (the design) Everyone, 
into whatever society he is bom. Is brought up to 
have specittc attitudes to women or men, to sexual 
relations, to cleanliness, to aggressiveness, and to 
competition, and the.se attitudes are unique to 
each society at any given time Most middle-class 
Englishmen feel that they ought to " get on ” and 
have ambitions, that one should not strike a 
woman, that one ought to have a dully hath, and 
that it IS lude to argue In public with shopkeepers, 
waiters, and public servants Frenchmen and 
Italians have no such inhibitions about arguing in 
public, and Americans have a nuicli stronger 
ilosire to succeed Such differences m national oi 
class character may often ciuse dilliculties 
through misunderstanding For example, the 
average British worker attaches rnoie importance 
to sticking together with his mates than to getting 
on, and he rather despises the middle-class attitude 
that one must succeed at all costs, rcgardle.ss ol 
whom one lias to overcome in order to get there 
Then the average American is brought up to feel 
that when he has made more money tlian someone 
else, he should be proud of his achievement and 
make no secret of his opulence, however teni- 
poraiy. while on the other hand the Englishman 
feels that It is impolite to diRCUss money fir speak 
of one’s achievements T'heref tu e to the American 
the Fjnglishman is a queer, reticent, and " stodgv ” 
individual, to the Englishman the Ameiicun is 
noLsy and bo.istful Neither accusation is true 
- both are judging each other m tcims ot how 
they have been taught people ought to be- 
have 


Interaction of Group Influences. — Although we 
have so far spoken of the national character ol 
such large grtnips lis the British. Anieiican, 
Fiench. an<l Italians, It Is obvious that when 
ilealmg with gioiiris of this size composed of 
many subgroups, the resulting picture will be f.vi 
from deal Uur Mr (’ainpbell is, to the foreigner, 
simply ” British.” but lie is, as we liave seen, also 
a Scot, a Protestant, a member of the working- 
class, and a miner So. although lie shows inanv 
traits winch are “ Biitish ” in the widest sense, 
he flitters in obvious Wcays from another Hntisliei 
who ivas born m London, is ot tlie rnulfllc-clasH, 
belongs to the (’luivch of I'higland, and vvoiks as 
an accountant It is not only national, but 
also regional, religious, class, and occiipation.il 
groups which iuttueiice personality, and there 
are other factors also at woik which we must 
shoitly discuss Befoic doing so, however, 
we must mention some important reseaichoj^ 
into the relationship between personality and 
culture in more primitive peoples, where the 
picture, for various reasons, is much clearer 
Primitive peoples are more suited to anthropo- 
logical studies, because, in the first place, they 
can be separated Into small tribal communities 
which are for the most part, not subdivided into 
regional, class, or religious subgroups Secondly, 
they are much less subject to social change, anil 
have remained closely integrated, undivided, and 
in varying degrees static for considerable periods 
ol time 


Primitive Tribes. — Euth Benedict and Margaret 
Mead earned out anthropological surveys of 
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many primitive tribes in the South Sea Islands. 
New (bilnea. and t^entral America, with results 
w,]iich are of the tlrat Importance to anyone 
will) wishes to understand liinnan nature. They 
show, in particular, the immense inlluence of 
cultural factors in moulding personality, and 
(Icmonstrate clearly how- many traits which 
Muiopeaii.s all too readily assume to bo part 
ot tia.sic human nature are nut " natunil ” at 
all In Samoa, tor example, young girls pass 
through adolescence without any of the “ storm 
and streas ” accepted as inevitable In the West 
In New (Guinea, amongst tribes living m neigh- 
bouring are^is and belonging to identical racial 
groups. Dr Mead found that characteristics of 
men and women believed to be tuiidaineiital in 
ICnrope were often radically altered In the 
Arapesh triix*, both men and women are mild and 
gentle, m the Miiiuiiiguinor. both sexes are 
A lolent and aggressive, and amongst the third 
tribe, the Tchainbuli. the “ normal ” sex-atlitiides 
are completely reversed Tchainbuli women are 
dominant, managing, and impersonal, whilst the 
men ure “ lUghty.” less rcsimuslble. and emotion- 
ally dependent There can be little doubt that 
manv of the traits believed by Europeans and 
Americans to be <letinltely feminine nr masculine 
are not biologically but culturally deteiiniiicd 
\niongst the '/Aim Indian.s of New Mexico. Jtiith 
liencdict found a pt'ople wlio weie gentle, non- 
<iggreshive, and lum-competitive to a degree quite 
unknown in industrialised countries The Zuni 
iry to lose racas, try not to be superior to others, 
have nothing but contempt lor those who wish 
pcjAver 1111(1 autbonty, and would have no chiefs at 
all were it not that certain mdividiials aie com- 
Tielled to assume chieftainship under threat of 
imprisonment On the other hand, the Mim- 
dugumor of New Oiunea far outdo the industrial 
\V(‘st in comiietltive spirit, aggres.sh'cness, and m 
I lieu dominant attatudi' of ‘’each man for him- 
self and devil take the liiiulincjst ’’ The Kwakiutl 
Indiins of Puget Sound, unlike ourselves, spend 
all their time giving away wealth instead of 
.H'ciimulating it, at their ceremonial feasts or 
i>n[l<if < they tear up money and compete with 
(Mcli other as to who can bum or othei wise destroy 
iiK'st of tlicir riches 'fhe Doha, another New 
< Ininea tribe, are so suspicious that, Avere a Dobuan 
transported to England, he would probably be 
(‘(gtilied as siifTeruig from iierseciition mama — v'et 
Him trait is “ normal ” within that oomniunitv 
III ball, tlio “ normal ” attitude, says Dr Uohclin, 
IS one which elscwlicrc would be regarded a.s 
sclii/opbienic, for there, “ we have that unthink- 
able thing, a .schizophrenic culture ” Yet eveiy 
OIK' of these traits is acquired by the individual 
during childhood - and, indeed. Dr Mead has 
shown bow varying methods of child-ioai lug lead 
to the ic.sults observed m the adults ot a culture 
■■ Systems of cliild-tiaining ” Aviite.s Eiik Erikson, 
■■ repic.sent unconscious attempts at creating out 
of human raw material that contlguration of 
iittitude^ which is (or once vvas) the optimum 
under the tribe’s luirtii iil.ir natmal conditions 
and ecoiiornic-liistoric necessities ” 


Summary. — From these recent observations and 
leseaiches we may make tha following deductions 
( 1 ) That the culture ot any society represent-s 
an attempt to adjust to a particular environment, 
n-sing the word in the wnlest sense to imply not 
only the physical environment, its raw materials, 
and cUiiiate, but also the past traditions ot the 
society, its technology, and so on We c.an see, 
for example, how American history, with it.s back- 
ground ot an expanding frontier and its awareness 
of having escaped from the old traditionalist 
societlas of Europe, has strongly Inlluenced 
American national character Similarly, the 
glorification of " free enterpii.se ” amongst the 
English middle classes, and the equal and 
opposite Insistence upon collective action amongst 
the working classes, are Ixith the result of 
historical nece.ssities In the processes of bringing 
111) families parents hand on these attitudes to 
their children. 

Human nature is more adaiitable than ha.s 
hitherto lieeii thought ft is not “ natural ” to 
want money, to compete, to have ambitions, to be 
W’arlike, nor for that matter, to l>o gentle, non- 


aggressive. and non-coinpctitive Whnnen are not 
naturally “ feminine.” maternal, and depemlent, 
nor men " nifi-scullne.” assertive, and independent. 

these traits are acquired by learning and grow- 
ing up in a particular culture There is. in shoit, 
no such thing as a “ fimdamental human nature ” 

(“i) Human beings have no ” instincts ” as is 
the ca.se with .imnials, all one finds m tlie infant 
at birth aie certain lirives or needs — the need to 
eat. to drink, to excrete, to be piotected from the 
rigours ot climate, the beginnings of sexual needs, 
and 80 on One need, however, although not 
strictly speaking innate, is universal liecaiiso of the 
inevitable fact of dependency In childhood: this 
Is the need for approval or. In the widest sense, 
love As Jtuth Benedict has said’ "Man is a 
highly gregarious animal and he always wants the 
approval ot his fellows First, of course, he has to 
get the means of keeping alive, but after that he 
will try to get approval in fonns wdilch his .S(x;iety 
recognises His society niav recognise conquest, 
and he will engage in conquest, it may recognise 
wealth, and he will measure success by dollars 
and cents, it may recognise caste, and he will 
beh.avc m all Hungs according to tlie position to 
which he was born.” 

( 4 ) Without socl.il i.sation. w'lthoiit parental iip- 
bimgmg. human beings could not liecome any- 
thing at all There is no such thing as the 
” natural ” individual, the ” noble savage ” 
of Boitsseau In the few reported cases where 
a child has siuvlved without anv sort of attention 
other than receiving food and drink it has not 
been appreciably diffeient from one of the higher 
apes One child of eight years born of a deaf and 
dumb mother and reared in an attic m complete 
seclusion from other people, could not even 
appreciate sound. It had been accustomed bv 
its mother’s deafness to Ignore noises, and even 
the loudest sound produced no reaction, although 
the ears were quite noimal 

Most of a person’s actions, therefore, are carried 
out either to sati.sty the innate biological drives 
mentioned .* 11 ) 0 X 0 . or to satisfy Hie deep-seated, 
universal, although probably not innate need for 
emotional security and apT)roval Men seek 
wealth, |)o.sition, knowledge and so on. not out ot 
a primary desire for these things, bat because they 
are the loads to approval witlmi the frame-work 
ot a given society 


Individual Differences. — Now. as we can readily 
obseive, individuals differ quite considerably from 
eai’li other, even w'ltliin the same social group, 
so wc must now consider what factors give rise 
to the individual vari.itions upejn the theme 
set by culture, several, in fact, have already 
Ijeeri mentioned These arc, the .subgroups to 
which the indivliluaJ belongs, bis status and role, 
and his particular upbringing and inheritance. 
Social change, too. gradually brings about 
changes In the " basic personality type ” of a 
societv', as, for example, the changes in the 
I'^nglishman's attitude to. sav. music and sport 
which took pl.ace between Eli 7 al)cthan and 
\ictoiiaii tunes 

1 The Influence of Subqrovv'i m bringing about 
paiticular attitudes in the individual has alieady 
i>ecn discussed, and need not lie further elaborated 
heie 

2 SUiliis and Role — .\n individual’s status is 
his position in society, iKjt only in respect of social 
class, but also in occnpaHon.il, inaiital. pro- 
fessional. and other spheres Ills role is tho 
behaviour which is associated m that society with 
a given status Perhaps these concept.s are most 
.simply explained If we regard social life as a sort 
of stage-play in wdilch e.xch Individual is an actor 
in particular roles a parson has to act as a parson, 
a doctor as a doctor, a father as a father, and a 
manager as a manager Parsons are expected 
to talk and dress in a particular manner, fathers 
to behave In a certain way (which differs In 
each society), and although every parson or 
father is an individual in his own right, many of 
his acts can )>o understood only w*hen we re.iliso 
that he is acting in the way society expects of 
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parsons and fathers AVhen people hieak these 
unwritten rules, ditliculties may arise There Is 
no law which says that a parson may not play the 
saxophone, but one who did would be looked on 
somewhat askance by his parish loneis. and. 
althouffh patients sometimes complain that their 
physician puts on an exaifirerated “ bed-side 
manner,” they are often even moic distressed 
when he does not. (kjrdoii Jlattray Taylor tells 
of a factor nianaKer who went about m a shabby 
old car, and who. far from being thought endearing 
and democratic for doing so, was regarded with 
disapproval by his employees, who felt that he was 
” letting down the side ” by not behaving in a 
manner appropriate to his position This is 
what is described as " formal Htatas," since 
manageis. parsons, fathers, and so on occupy 
formal positions recogniseil by society as at pre- 
sent constituted. There is also informal status — 
that is to say, the tvpe of status allotted to in- 
dividuals m a small and intimate gioup such as 
the working group in the factory For example, we 
liave (ieorge, who is the one who deilei manage- 
ment and takes the lead when complaints arc to 
lie made, Alt. tlie one who tells dubious funny 
stones, mil. the one who knows all about First 
Aid, and Harry, the amiable idiot who is always 
teased by group members but piotected Irom the 
jibes of the mcmbeis of other groups All these 
imllvidualH have ijeen allotted a certain informal 
status, and are supposcvl to act “ In chaiactcr.” 
although e.'ich man in another group may play a 
quite different n'le Alt', the jokei, may be hen- 
pecked at home -a sad little man. Hill, the 
knowledgeable First Aider, may be a \eiy m- 
Bigmtlcant member ot tlie local St .lolm’s Am- 
bulance Brigade, to whom lie may l>e the “silly 
as.s ” , Cleuige, tlie resentful, may be the kiiully 
father Jhit within e*icli group their ndes are lived 
and difficult to evade St itus mid role, theioloic, 
have a powerful inrtueiioe upon behaviour 


3 re/ices due to Upbringing and Ifcredifg — 

Altliough we have alieadv indicated that the 
influence of heredity, so far as personality is 
concerned, has been grossly exaggerated, it docs 
indeed play some part Wliat Is inherited, how^- 
ever, is not specific behaviom but temperament, 
and temperamental differences, being bised on 
glandular and structural nervous factors, arc tairly 
permanent features of the pcrsonalltA' By and 
large, upbringing determines irnat we do, tciiipera- 
ment hoin we do it 

The most impoitant differences between one 
Individual and another in the same culture aii.se 
from the vagaries of upBriugmg, tor, even apait 
fp'tm such accidents ol late as tlie loss of one or 
botli parents, illness in childhood, and natural 
cjulaniities, the obvious faet is that no iiarents ever 
pass on the cultural design to their children with- 
out many individual variations 11 we picture ttie 
cultural design as a lougli mould wliicli supplies 
the main outlines of the pattern, w'c can al.so 
picture the parents as adding individual touches 
of their own (whether kiunvingly or otherwise) to 
a material wliich already varies foi biological 
leasons At I his point it Is necessary to say some- 
thing of the work ot Freud, foi it is ho wlio has 
given us some of our closest insights into what one 
might deserihe as the imcroscopic anatomy of the 
imiividual personality Unfortunately to do so is 
by no means easy because Freudian theory is 
extremely complex, and has, furthermore, been 
considerably modihed by later writers •>{ the 
ps.veho-analytic scliool \Vhat is given here must 
l)e taken only as a very lougli outline ol what 
Freud and later psycho-anal vsts have been tiying 
to say 


FREUDIAN THEORY. 

'J'he ncwliorn child Is a young animal, with 
no morals or sense of reahty and no “ instincts *’ 
as wo understand the tern\ in the lower animals 
It has only two great drives which Freud takes 
to be fundamental — sex and aggression. Al- 
though Freud described sex and aggression as 
“ Instincts," the word is nowadays reserved 
for a particular form of ^jehavlour which, if it 
exists at all In man, is certainly a dying cate- 
gory — It should be used solely for behaYioiir 


which is Inborn, relatively fixed, and automatic 
Ants, bees, and wasps, lor example, carry out tlie 
most detailed acts, ne.st-bullding, caring for tlu- 
griibs. or food-collecting and storing, but theie 
can be no doubt at all that none ot these acts is 
in any way intelligent They are based on the 
insect’s nervous structure, and couhl not occur 
otherwise than they do Amongst the liighei 
aiiiinals, the birds and mammals, such instinctual 
behaviour comes to be increasingly modified bv 
intelligence, but it Ls only in man that intelligence 
assumes its full significance, and all behaviour is 
modifiable and no longer automatic The drives 
of sex and aggression m man do not involve am 
elaborate type of fixed lx;haviour pattern, they 
arc simply the raw material of action, to be modi- 
fied in many different ways as the child learns 
from its parents and others Briefly, all animals 
in varying degrees (more so in the lower aiiimaLs, 
less 80 amongst the hlghc^) are like tram-cars 
moving upon (Ixed rads, and however complex 
the route they take, rt is largely what has been 
laid down from the beginning Human bemg«, 
on the other hand, are like motor cars, which, 
although making use ot the same source of energy 
as the animals, can utilise it to drive whcie they 
plea.se 


Sex. — Freud used the word sex m a ritlier 
specialised sense to apply, not only to scxu.il 
behaviour m the ordinary meaning of the* word, 
but alsu to such behaviour as eating and di inking, 
excretion, and. at a higher level, to love and friend- 
ship It might almost lie slid that in Ficiduin 
terminology sex and agRrc^s^()n arc words incd tn 
desti ibe the two poles of desire, positive (love, lust, 
hunger, longing, wanting) and negative (hating, 
tearing, avoiding, killing, getting rid ot thiiig.s) 


The Id.— The pioblem of society is to modify 
tills primitive creatine which can only need and 
de.sire, hate or feai, want pleasure and avoid pam. 
into a clvdiseil being, and this is the piolilem it, 
ilelegates to the paients, who, m the lung run. 
utilise the clidd's need lor security or protection 
and care to compel it to act m approved yvays 
'Phe baby learns, by mutetion, by trial and erroi. 
by pimishment or the threat of punishment, by 
love or fear of the loss of love, to conform more or 
less to social standards The primitive aspect ot 
the iniml, w hich includes not only the innate drives 
of sex and aggression but also all those thoughts 
and emotions which, in the course of dcvelopineiit. 
the individual c<jmes to accept as lorbidden, is 
described a.s the Id. and just because it (‘ontaius 
this Stilt of material, thoughts and emotions 
within it hocoine or reniam unconscious 

W hen the infant i.s born, its mind is all Id. but 
sooner or latei the child is contronted by .stem 
leality when it comes to icmIisc that desaes aic not 
satisffed automatical Iv Sometimes it is hungry 
and food is not fortlicomnu. . sometimes it is ysot 
and uncomfort.ablc and h is to yvait to ht' 
“changed” all these events occur even to tlie 
luo^l loi lunate baby 


The Ego. — So a part ot the iiiiud comes to lie 
separated off fiom the primitive Id, whose 
function it Is to deal with reality, and this pait is 
known <a.s the Fgo — the conscious mind as w’C know' 
it in adult life The basic function of the Ego is to 
deal with life as it really is, not as we should like it 
to be 


The Superego. — Still later, perhaps about the 
age of three or four, the child is faced by another 
problem, tor it has to start conforming to the 
ethical dictates ot s<x;lety, to what is ordmarilv 
described as the moral code It has to learn what 
is done and what must not be done, and so a 
further division in the mind takes place and part 
of the mind begins to specialise in moral control. 
This part is knowm as the Superego. The Supei - 
ego anse.s In two distinct stages — firstly , the child 
comes to realise that, under penalty of punishment 
or disapproval, it must obey Its parents; at this 
stage, then, compulsion comes from outside. 
Later, however, the child by a process of what 
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Kreiul <iescribes jih “ intr(»jecti<»n ” t-ikes the 
parental s^tandarda >^lthin itself One part ot the 
mind, as it were, plays the role of tlie moral parent 
in relation to the rest This is the 1 nil j -Hedged 
Superego 


Character. — An indivhliial’s character is tlie 
result of a three-cornered struggle between the 
primitive biological drives (represented by the Id), 
the hard facts of reality (represented bv the Kgo), 
and the moral dictates of society (represented by 
the Suiierego) The Superego is the ceiisoi which 
forbids thoughts or actions not allowed bv society 
or, more accurately, thoughts or actions which 
were forbidden by tlie parents in early childhood 
As one writer say's, the Superego is a sort of 
lisychologlcal gyioscope which places control 
within the mind and avoids, in varying degrees, 
the need for outward compulsion \Vhen the 
dlctatps of the Superego are transgressed the 
individual has a sense ot guilt and feels himself 
more or less a social outcast 


EKpression of Primitive Impulses But the 
primitive drives are very i)oweifuI and cannot lx* 
totally repiesscd -thev demand some sort of 
outlet, and are given it on condition that they 
.ire KUit.ihlv modified or appear m socially accept- 
able forms oi at least at socially accept alile 
times Most societies, for example, peimit the 
exF>rcsslon of primitive emotion at certain iieriods 
or under certain conditions, the sexual (Inve is 
permitted expression iii marriage, and naked 
.iggression m warf.ue Hut more often the 
drives h.ave to he modihed hv one or other of two 
fundamental mechamsms known as reaction 
toniiation and sublimation In (he <msi‘ ot 
reaction formation (he energy ot the forbidden 
impulse IS utilised m eiiipluiHusmg its opposite, 
it IS as if the individual woio saying “ Of course 
I don’t have such wicked desires -you can see I 
am (iiiitc aiiotlicr sort ot peison ” Peih ips this 
mecliamsm will become cleaiei if we give some 
cvanipU's. 

(1) I'V/en tlie layman is aware that people who 
arc excessively purit.iiucal are frequently hy their 
very puritaiiism demonstrating quite the contrary 
aspects of their char.vcter We laugh at the 
ehlerlv lady wlio is atr.xid of finding a m.iii under 
her bed precisely because we arc aware consciously 
or imcoiisciouslv. that slie w’ould not have the 
fcir it she did not also have the hope Similarly, 
wlien we read m the papers of a gentleman who so 
disapprovc-s of ohscene hooks or iii.igi/mcs that 
lie buys hundreds ot them to lin<l f*ut whcthci 
they aic suitable or not tor others to lead, we may 
suspect that lus ow'ii motives arc not entirely 
devoid of suspicion in short, the (haiactci- 
tiait of punbim.sm is sometimes a reaction fonna- 
tioii against strong sexual desires, the individual 
IS fighting 111 the outer world the very problem he 
IS unable to deal with m his own iiimd 

(2) 'flic above examples are fairly obvious to 
the normal individual, who has htt'e dithculty m 
observing them m his own surroundings, but it is 
less otten realised tli.it aggression may be modi- 
fied m tlie same way Some peoide. m other 
w’ords, are compulsively gentle, non-assortive, and 
<hsposed to hate cruelty precisely because they 
.are so full of aggression themselves (This iloes 
not mean to imply that there are no genuinely 
pure or gentle people, lint merely that many 
supposedly pure and gentle peoiile are really quite 
the opposite ) When, lor example, someone | 
tells us that he would flog a man who illtieats a j 
horse, it is obvious that, whatever else he mav be. j 
he IS not basically gentle This Is an extremely i 
important problem, for if gentleness and kind- 
ness sometimes arise, not from a genuine love of 
all living things, but from tear ot one’s own 
aggressiveness, then sooner or later the leal motive 
will become evident. 

The second method of dealing with primitive 
impulses Is by sublimation — that Is to say, by 
making them socially useful A butcher, a surgeon, 
or a prize-lighter are all expressing in modified 
fonn their latent sadism, but in a way which Is 
recognised by society Women wdio have wanted 


children and failed to have tlieni may become 
te.icliers, helpers In nursery schools, and so on hi 
a valuable attempt to satisly a frustrated need 
It Freud is correct, the frustrated sexual curiosity 
of childhood may later take the form ot a desire 
to know, causing the individual to Iwicome a 
scientist or a Ixiokworm Art. sculptuie, and 
p.iinting may all be sublimations of the infant’s 
natural dirtiness and pleasure hi messing .about 
with mud, water, or even its own excretions 
The rcailer may or may not accept these latter 
assuiiiptious. hut it IS only lair to say that those 
who are m a position to know have lound a great 
deal to support Fiend’s theories 


Mental Mechanisms.— Even in adult life Ihe 
mdividuars aiUustment to reality - tlie “luiid 
facts ot life ” — and to moral problems is never 
complete, and splf-deccr)tiou is common In 
this cormcetiou Freud ilescnlics various mental 
mechanihiiis which even those wdio do not accept 
the Fieiulian theoiy m its entirety h.ave found 
v.aluablc m understanding human behaviour 
We will conclude, therelore, hy desciihmg some 
of these forms ot self-dccei>tion here and giving 
examples ol then inthieiicc upon himi.iu Ijehaviour 

1 D)'ipl((<’nrienl -An emotion, when conditions 
do not permit its being directed towards a parti- 
cular object, may be directed against another 
which oiigmallv had notluug to (h* witli it “ hove 
on the rebound ” is an exaiiqilc of this in which, 
when the original object ot hue lias disapfioared, 
another is ijuickly found, not because ot any real 
(luaiities pov!,essed bv the new object . but rathei 
because the emotion demands some outlet 
^gg^ession. too, is very often displaced, for 
instance, an employee angered hy Ins foreman or 
boss, but unable toi obvious leason.s to retort iii 
kind, may quairel with his wite over some 
trivi.ihty when lie gets liomc In N.a/i (Jermaiiy 
Hitler peimittcd the distilacemciit ot economic 
.Liid other leseiit merits telt by the (Germans after 
the 'freatv ot Vcisailles on to the .Jews and t'om- 
niunists. who w'crc thus made scajicgoats tor the 
I'onveiiieiico ol the Na/i party it is miixirtaut 
to understand that this is one of tlie commonest 
types ol mental mechanism wdiich is umvcrsally, 
although uncousciously. used by us all 

2 Projiclion — This is an example of a mechan- 
ism which lias ah cad v been demonstrated In 
brief. It means the tendency to project the 
olqectionable (luahtics we retuso to recognise m 
ouisidves upon others “ It Is not 1 hut he who is 
Ihmkmg and doing these wicked things ” Thus, 
as w’c have seen. T>eoT)lo who will not admit to 
their own impure thoughts accuse others ()i 
possessing them . those who arc aggressive behove 
that everybody else hut themselves are aggressive, 
ihe gieedv accuse »dhers of gieed, and so on 

( 'arried to an extreme degree, this is the mechan- 
ism behind persecution mama or pai.anoia, as the 
psychlatiist calls it I^rojcction is another veiy 
important trick of the mind, and Its social efTects 
arc often all too evident 

('ompnimtton — Alfied Adler, one of Freud’s 
pupils vsho later founded a separate system «»f 
psychology, w.is the Urst to draw attention to this 
important mcchaiiibui 

Briefly. Adlei pointed out that those who suffer 
(tom a deep-seated sense of mferionty (wdiether 
due to physical or mental detects or to lack of 
affection m chihlhood) h.ive a strong teialency to 
compensate tor this eithei b> overcoming the 
actual defect or hy becoming super loi m some 
other field See Individual Psychology, Section J. 

4 Rnfwnalisdtum — This, as Bradley said of 
philosophy, IS ” the giving of bad re.isons for 
wh.at we do upon impulse ” Now.ulays, h'r 
sxample. nobody ever goes to war m order to kill 
X lot of people or take their country' from them, 
they go to war for the other nation’s own good — 
because they want to help them Cniumals are 
banged, not because we as citizens aie at a 
primitive stage of development which still de- 
inands ” an eye for an ey'e and a tooth for a 
tooth.” but because ” hanging prevents further 
jnmes ” (of course, there is excellent evidence to 
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show that It does not). Rationalisation la too 
familiar to moat of us to need furtlier discussion. 

5. Convera\on — This is the mechani.sm which 
moat people find it least easy to understand 
Whereas the other mechanisms are. in their 
milder forms at least, almost normal, conversion 
Is always abnormal, and implies more or less 
serious disturbance of the mind Tliere are two 
types of conversion hysterical and psycho- 
somatic 

In the first case, a state of mental conflict 
produces symptoms of physical disorder which, 
however, are not <lue to any iinderlyimr 
physical disease Such cases may show symptoms 
of blindness, deafness, complete or partial 
paralysis of the limbs, double personality, or loss 
of memory, all of which can be shown to be purely 
psycholof^ical in origin, and, in fact, occur because 
the individual in some sense does not want to be 
able to walk, see. hear, or remember Tii slioit, 
the symptom occurs becaiuse it Kets the individual 
out of some dilllculty which he is facuiB at that 
particular period 

0 Psychosomahc Convpr8%on — Psychosomatic 
conversion is a vciy difrerent st.vte of alTairs. for. 
whereas the cases we have so far discussed liavc 
been those who had lost the vnll, and thus the 
ability, to carry out certain pliysical or mental 
functions people with psychosomatic disorders 
suffer from actual physical disease as a direct 
result of mental stress Witliin their bodies 
actual physical daniaRe has ’■esulted from pro- 
loiiRcd exposure to emotional tensions Klse- 
where (P46 (1)) something has been said about the 
autonomic nervoiw system which prepares the 
organism for relaxation or emergency The 
frustrated worker, hating Jus Job and le.senting his 
boss, has the raised blood-r»ressure normal to the 
angry anmial, but it continues day in and day out 
until Ills arteries become thickened and the 
pre.saure can no longer return to normal The 
ambitious busiiiess-maii. mcnt<illy on the attack 
lor years at a time periietuates the associated 
physical changes noruial to an .attitude of attack. 
Ins stomach-wall Is drained ot proper blood-supply 
and tlio digestive juices, ordinal ily neutralised 
by anti-enzymea in the blood, digest the luuug of 
the stomach itself, causing an ulcer < 'hromc 
states ot anxiety or excitement may cause the 
thyroid gland perpetually to overact, leading to 
exophthalmic goitre Muscle ten.sions appro- 
priate to aggressive attitudes when prolonged mav 
m others lead to librositis and rheumatoid 
arthritis. The changes, produced by emotional 
states In the skin may cause .skm di'^eise. and 
ndgraine, asthma, angina pectoris, and coronaiy 
thrombosis arc otlier diseases ot vaivitig degrees of 
seventy due basically to fear, insecurity, and hate 
Of course, what has been said here is inevitably 
over-simplilled. lor no disease is due to a single 
cause, nor is it at all clear why one patient gets 
one type of psychosomatic disea.se and a second 
another TJiit there can be no donlit that the 
outlook hi medicine has become revolntiumsed 
by these discoveries, and can never return to 
the old mechanistic views of the nineteenth 
century. 


In summary, this Is how views have altered* 

(a) To a conslilerabe extent we must discard 
the old view that sickness Is always something 
that happens to an unsuspecting individual, like 
being hit on the head by a falling slate Tatients 
usually go to a doctor lu much the same frame ot 
mind as they would go to a watch-maker - " Here, 
there’s something wrong with this watch — what 
are mu going to do about it’ ” But from now on it 
has to be realised that the patient and the illness 
are one, that It is because he Is the sort of person 
he is that he has become ill in a particular way It 
is quite literally true that today we are entering a 
stage In the development of medicine which will 
look on crime as social or mental sickness and 
much disease as the result of the liidlvidual’s 
wrong attitude to life. 

(b) Tliere are of course, diseases In which 
psychological factors are at a nimimum so far lus 
causation is concerned, although psychological 


factors always play a major part In determining 
the course of the disease Smallpox, malaria, 
cholera, natural calamities (like tlie slate falling 
on our unsuspecting head), and diseases due to 
malnutrition (where food has not l>een available) 
are examples of such conditions These arc the 
diseases which are serious pioblems in the more 
backward areas of the world, and are, on the whole, 
less important in the civilised areas Psychoso- 
matic factors, however, play a considerable part, 
m the cajse of the less-virulent Intectious diseases, 
in determining whether the patient succumbs to 
the Infection or not For example. Dr Wittkower 
has show'n that psychological factors play a large 
part in determining resistance to tuberculosis and 
the subsequent course of the disease Sir William 
Osier, the great physician, used to sav of tuber- 
culosis that what the patient has in his head Ls 
more important than what he has in his chest 
The psychosomatic diseases already mentioned 
and the neuroses are. of course, examples m which 
the psychological factor is at a maximum. 

(c) Fear and hate or anxiety not only cause 
unhappiuess but also sickness and death Hate 
and fear can kill 

(d) The psychosomatic diseases and the mental 
disorders generally are social diseases 'L’hey are 
strongly inllueiiced by the stress of modern life 
and are on the increase The present position is 
that, as Dr J L llalliday has shown in his 
Psychosocial Medicine, although such diseases as 
smallpox, typhoid, rickets, the conditions due to 
dirt, faulty hygiene and inaluutrition, are well on 
the way to disappearing in the more advanced com- 
munities. %n these very same communities the rate of 
neurosis, gastric and duodenal ulcer, heart disease, 
glandular diseases, high blood-pressure, suicide, 
infertility, and delinq uency is going rapidly up 1 1 
IS not only going up, but the diseases are attacking 
younger and younger people in each generation 
A.S an example showing the relationship between 
social stress and psychosomatic liisease we might 
point to high blood-pressure, winch is even moic 
freijuent amongst the Negro iiopiilation of the 
United States tliaii amongst the Whites (who have 
prob.ibly tJie highest rate in the worhl), wheieas 
primitive Negro tribes in Atrica do not sutler 
from this condition at all 

(e) Finally, mention must be made of tlie body - 
mind problem which these observations bring to 
the loie Ultimately, of courHe, this pioblem is a 
philosophical one which cannot be decided bv 
ob.seivatiou or experiment, but today psycholo 
gists and doctors are inclined to make use of the 
working hypotliesis that body and mirul are one - 
that ” iniinl ’’ is only a useful word to refer to 
certain processes occurring in the botly Curiously 
enough, it was the mechanistic outlook of science 
which necessitated the hyiiothesis of a separate 
imnd, tor, if wo begin bv assuming that the body 
IS a macliiuo (which it is not), then we reipiiro 
some explanation for the fact tliat it sometimes 
acts as if it were something else It must lie 
realised that living things are not dead matter vJtis 
.something else — they are simply living things 
with their own laws which cannot be described in 
the .same teimmology as those of phy.sics and 
chemistry Fiach of the spheres we have dls- 
cusseil — the inorganic, the biological, and the 
social, have their own laws, and one cannot be 
fully described m terims of the other Scientists 
have discarded the mechanistic view, which im- 
plied that the w’holc was nothing but the sum of its 
parts and that we could best know the wliole by 
studying each of the parts separately and then 
adding up our Impressions, but they liave not 
necessarily discarded materialism. Sec also Mind 
and Matter, Section J. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 

Changes In Social Institutions and Beliefs. — The 
vast majority of sociologists have taken the view 
that social change in the psychological and moral 
spheres Is based upon changes in the material 
culture due to inventions and discoveries which 
alter the character of the powers of production. 
These Inventions may reach a socletv by spread 
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(rom another culture or by the scientific dis- 
coveries of its own men of science. What, 
in eifect, this theory Implies is the iullowini; 
( 1 ) tlie mast important thinij to a society is its 
means of iivehhoocl and its methods of production. 
( 1 ) It will, therefore, tend to on?anise its social 
Kfnicture around Its means of production, and 
its most important men will lie those expert 
In that field. (3) it will also tend to oriranlse 
Its thoii«ht3 and even its relnrion and philosophy 
and science with a bias in favour of the outlook 
ol its most important men — those who own the 
means of production 

\V herever modern industry Roes. it modifies the 
existiiiK institutions of a society and brings about 
social chamre, just as It did in our own country 
In (!hina the larife peasant family is Kradiiafiy dis- 
appeanriK as industry spreaiia, in India the c.iste 
system is breaking dowTi (since one cannot bother 
about casle differences at a factory bench), the 
otlier-worldly religions like lluddhism come to 
mean less, the birth-rate gradually (if too slowly) 
goes down, the growing cities resiilfing from 
industrial expansion necessitate the g'ving-up of 
tiaditional attitudes in many things, notably m 
the Hold of hygiene and public health It is. 
therefore, primarily invention and the spread of 
inventions that brings about social change 


The Theory of Cultural Lag. — Dr W F Ogbnrn 
of llie University of Uhicago has made a special 
htmly of the technological basis of social tli.tngt; 
and has jiointed out two facts which are ol primary 
importance in imderstanding modern problems 
First, there is the fact that, once social change 
has liegun. it goes on at an cvcr-accelerating rate, 
each generation learns more, and invents more, 
than the preceding one boeaiise they have more 
facts and discoveries to work on A (ireek in 
the third century n c could have dreamed of 
making steam do work, and Hero of Alexandria 
(// A n, 02) invented a primitive steam-engine but 
in order to make an engine that would really work 
he would have had to Invent by hlmsell the 
wheel, the piston, the blast-turnace to produce the 
temperature necessary for melting and casting 
iron, the water-wheel to produce the mechanical 
lilast. and so on All modem discoveries and 
inventions depend upon pre-existing inventions 
and discoy'enes, and therefore the more inventions 
a society po<asesses, the more it can make in the 
liitiire This IS why progress In the technical 
field goes on at an cver-increasmg speed 


Summary. — Now we have noted that social 
change occurs in three stages (1) men produce 
new inventions, (2) these inventions irilluence 
liuniaii liefiavioiir, and (3) finally, social inslitu- 
tions and beliefs are changed to alloyv toi tlie 
new inventions The motor car. lor instance, has 
brouglit distant places close, revolutionised sexual 
iiioials, produced ribbon development, brought 
aliout tlLC spread ot housing estates beyond the 
original boundaries ut the large cities, led to an en- 
tlrclv new problem as mounting casualty lists re- 
sulted from the use of a new machine upon old 
loads intended for horse traffic Dr Ogburn 
points out that there is always a " cultural lag ” 
Ijetween stages (1) and (3) anil that this is the 
cause of many ot our modern difficulties We 
have vehicles travelling at fifty or more miles an 
hour on roads intended tor horae- traffic, and the 
daily papers talking of the importance of “ private 
enterprise ” and free competition when these have 
long ago become an impossibility — not because of 
the sprearl of “ socialism,” but because business- 
men found “ private enterprise ” and unrestricted 
conijietltlon so unpleasant that they began to 
form combines and trusts precisely in order to 
avoid it In short, the old ways of thinking tend 
to persist long after the situation which was their 
justification has changed 


SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN LIFE 

1 Insecurity. — The principal reasons for the 
psychological insecurity felt by many people 
today (and also, of course, for the current emphasis 
upon economic security) arise essentially out of 
the way of life which displaced the peasant 


society In medieval times Medieval society 
w'as closely integrated, each man knew how he 
should behave and what were his duties and 
obligations The earth was the centre of the 
universe, heaven was above and hell beneath, and 
through the medium of the Church he knew 
exactly what he had to do— the world, in a word, 
was compiehcn^nble See also Q2 -4. The rise of 
capitalism led to the rise of the isolated individual 


2 Loss of Social Control. — Modern hidustry 
demands gre.iter mobility ol labour, and miidern 
inventions have made transport cheap and speedy 
The small permanent village community of people 
hound together by piimary relationships (w'hether 
of love or friendship, resentment or dislike) is 
therefore broken up, and people become in- 
creasingly “ rootless ” Now. an individual’s 
moral behaviour is conti oiled (a) by the Superego 
oi conscience acfiuired m childhood, which is not 
abvays effective, partly because it is concerned 
only with the more fundamental matters, and akso 
because of pa’-ental defects in upbringing, (b) by 
tlie social control of the gioiips to which the 
mdiviilual belongs - in short, by fear of the 
opinions or ridicule of others Amongst the v.ist 
majority of people (b) is nuicli moie iniiiortaut 
tlian (fi) 111 controlling liehaviour Hut when 
people are scatteied lar and wide, living amongst 
strangers, the smill face-to-face group no longer 
inllucnces their actions, and their conduct tends 
to detenorufe. iii (act. not onlv morals but also 
mental health Is strongly inllueiiced by member- 
ship of small groups, .ind in the absence ot such 
membciship iieuiosis becomes more probable 
This is whv groups of imiuigiants from othei 
countries present asocial problem quite other tlian 
the superficial ones which usually cause concern, 
loin between the old standaids which they are 
laiudly losing, and not >et indoctrinated with the 
ways ot their adopted countiy, such people are 
likely to find themselves in dilhciiltles 


3 Social Conflicts.— )-!()clety itself, so far from 
being all of a piece, is riddled with ii reconcilable 
cualhcts One government will encourage 
” private enterprise,” and the succeeding one 
cheerfully announce that people who engage m 
piivate enteriirise are Hooundrels We are tauglit 
by religion (in the case of America It is stated m 
the constitution) that ” all men aie equal.” and 
yet we persecute Negroes and Jews Doctors 
urge us to give up cigarette smokii g because 
ot the danger of lung cancer, while jidvertisers 
eiicour.wte us to smoke more. W’c are told to 
” love one aiiofhei ” and m the some voice to 
“ never give a sucker an even break ” We 
stimulate ambition and yet live In a state of affairs 
in which promotion Is increasingly Improbable, 
for example, about thirty years ago it was quite 
possible (il not as common as might be supposed) 
tor an employee to woik his way from the shop- 
IUK>r to the board of directors Now. such Jobs 
are Increasingly filled by university graduates 
who have had little to do with manual work. 
Kven 111 Ameilca, once the land of hope, the social 
classes are tending to become fixed and promotion 
less likeJv than before An eminent sociologist 
lias pointed out tliat gambling is the re.sult ol 
stimulating people’s desire to achieve wealth 
whilst tailing to devise legitimate means of obtain- 
ing It It iH almost always forgotten that frustra- 
tum is a relative concept — that people are frus- 
trated. not in some absolute sense, but In relation 
to what they have been led to expect. Thus, 
miserable as is the lot of many peasants in 
and elsewhere, they may be much happier than 
the senior factory manager w'ho expected to 
be taken on to the board and was passed over. 
Material goods are important aids to happiness, 
but in themselves they are not enough : tor almost 
everyone is unhappy, no matter what his pos- 
sessions. if he feels that what he has i>s not In 
accord w'lth what he is entitled to Hut what is lie 
entitled tO'* The plain fact is that in spite of 
miicti talk of *' fair shares ” or a ” fair wage.” we 
have no idea what a man is entitled to because 
It is nothing but a social convention that a doctor 
should be paid more than a miner, and the old 
social conventions ot this sort, gooil or bad, have 
disintegrated. 
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4 Racial Conflicts.— It nee<l hardly be pointed 
out that tins Ls tin IncreasiriBly dilhcult problem 
which c.innot be solved bv asserting, no matter 
liow often, that there are no superior races or 
nations 'I’he real dileniina ot such a country as 
South Africa should not be underestimated, how- 
ever It may be oversimplified on both .sides of the 
fence, for the fact is that In such a country there* 
are only two possibilities, both of whicli would lead 
to e<iually unpleasant results tor the White minor- 
ity in [lower Either (1) they hold the Hlack peoples 
down, in which case there will sooner or later he 
bloody rebellion, or CJ) they mie the Black peoples 
equal parliamentary ritfht-!, in which case, since 
the Blacks vastly out •lumber the W'hites. the 
ruling minority aiitoinaticaily hind over contiol 
to the Blacks. 


f) The Problem ot War. - -Psycho analytic 
writers have always asserted that aBBression is an 
innate drive in man, and therefore that war is 
inevitable 'I’o this attitude there are three 
answ'ers. (1) that, if this is so, the human race is 
iirevocably doomed— tor with modern weapoias it 
would Ui diltlcult to suivive one war, let alone an 
indelliiite scries, (i) that it is by no means certain 
that aBirressUm is innate - most modern [isycho- 
loBists other than psycho-analysts state that 
aBRression is tlie result of frusiiafion. from which 
supposition It follows that, althouBli aBBiession 
could never be entirely removed, it can be very 
considerably reduced by reiuoviriB frustrations 
aa far as possible. Cl) that fhe [iroblem of war 
has really notliim? to do at all with whether 
aBKressiou la, or Ls not, innate- what matters is 
not whether we nie aKBrcssive. but what we do 
with our aBKiessiori, and war is not at all the most 
otivious means of BCttinu rid of JiBBiession 

At one time it was thouBht natural for Scotland 
to llBhL f'iriBlaiKl. or. at an cvtMi earlier staue, for 
the various kingdoms Into which EiiKland was 
(livhled, to flBht each other Now such an idea 
w’ould appear fantastic — not because the Scots 
learned to love tlie English, not liecuise morals 
liave Imiiroved, but simply because the coiiiifnea 
concerned bcc.vnie one world economically and 
administratively There can lie no <loubt that 
modern discoveries and techno'oBy have made it 
essential foi the whole earth to become one 
I'cononiically and administratively —not only 
essential but inevitable \nd. Biveii lime, tills 
will quite certainly hapiien, whether we are 
willing or not. provided, ot course, that we do not 
blow ourselves up first Wlieii that day comes, 
we need not bother abdlit the problem ot aBBres- 
H^ion, for. as we have already seen, there are more 
thnn enoiiBh evils to lluht and more than enoii'rli 
prolilems to tax the lie^t brains for eentiines to 
come, and wlien we h ivc <lealt with these we ^liall 
[trobably find that wc have Blown up 


(i ReliRion ani Soisnee — In the nineteentfi 
century rellBion took a Bood be itiiiB from science 
becaus<3 it had riishly chosen to discuss matters of 
.scientific tact, .siicn lus the tlieory of evolution 
Tlie war lietw-een reliBion and science is over— not 
as many people seem to .siippci.se. because one side 
or the othei has won, not tiecau.se the new scientillc 
theoties supi»ort reliBious beliefs (for they certainly 
do not)— tint rather because each has come to 
lealise that tlieii resxiective spheres of influence 
tare larBcly seiiarate The scientist ns scientist 
looks at the universe without emotion and as 
objectively as possible whereas in the sphere of 
reliBion we are concerned about how we feeA to- 
wards It We look on it with awe. fear, or love, 
a.s in some sense our home “ IteliBlon." said 
William James. “ is a feelinti of beinB at home in 
1 he universe ” 

No doubt reliBion is also \ gioat d'^al more than 
this, but James’ .statement contains a fundamental 
truth and m this sense we are all reliBious, tc>r 
there Is nobody liviiiB wlie is capable of reBardlnB 
the unlver.se with complete impartiality except 
tor relatively brief periods of time, aa the scientist 
does when carrylns out an experiment As we 
have seen elsewhere, one of man’s deepest needs 
is to have a feeliiiB of emotional security, a sense 
of beloiiKinB, and the coiisciou8ne.s.s of under- 
standiiiB lii.s relationship to Ills environment. 


Erich Fromm, a psycholoKist who has made a 
special study of reliBion, describes the need we 
have jnst mentioned as the need for a " frame of 
orientation and devotion ” Whereas Freud 
considered reliBion to bo a iinlveraal neurosis 
ba.sed upon the need to conciliate the father- 
flBure God— a piojection of the child’s view of it.a 
family into tlie celestl.il sphere— Fromm reverses 
this statement and tells us th.it, on the contrary, 
neurosis Is a private reliBion Whereas reliBion 
is a public frame of orientation and devotion, 
each man's neurosis is a private one. or at least, 
one a.spect of a neurosis is tlie {levelopment ot a 
private set of attitudes to life which is in conflict 
with those of siH3icty as a whole Franz Kafka s 
novel The Castle Ls a modern [i.irable of the 
neurotic’s isolation from society and life whicIi 
explains more about the Individual’s need ot a 
frame of orlenUation and devotion, and tlie results 
of the lack of it than manv volumes of psycho- 
lOBV. 


Summary. — It should lye pointed out that In 
psycholoBv today there are two different points of 
view which here we have tried to reconcile (a) 
the psycho-analytic view, which holds that per- 
sonality IS llxed. and is detei mined in the lirst, 
four or five yeans ot life, anil (tj) the socioloBical 
view that personalitv. althouBh stronBly mtlnenced 
by these factors Is also influenced by the roles fhe 
individual has to i>l'iy and the situations he has to 
face 111 adult life The views are not necessarily 
contradictory, wh.it wc have to ask ourselves is 
not whether this view or that, but how nnuh 
of each view, is true l<’reud larsely iBnored the 
influence of ciiltupe. firstly, because all the people 
he w;us ile.ihiiB with bolonBed to the same culture, 
and, secondly, bec.tuse at the tunc ho prodocoil 
his theories it was assumed that " luiinari iiatuic ’’ 
was the same all over the world 

Nevertheless, whatei^er we think of Freud the 
one aspect of his work which is beyond doubt is 
that for most of their lives people are Inlhicnccd 
tiy motives which arc unconscious, and ot which 
they .ire comiilctely unaware The individual 
has a picture In his mind of the soit of person ho 
suppose.s lumself to be and uses ttic mental 
niechanisins we have described maintain this 
picture, impul.ses which he cinnot reconcile 
with tiis eBo-ideal are simply rejected d'he 
importance ot tins fact is evident — for it meins 
that rational iiersuaiiion Is not nearly so potent 
in inllucncmB behaviour as thus olten been 
supposed 


THE MODERN VIEW OF MAN AND 
SOCIETV. 

There are three types of individu.il who are in 
rebellion aBiiinst society the neurotic, the crimi- 
nal. ainl the Benins. I'he ditferences between the 
three aie that the neurotic rebeLs in secret or nneon- 
sclously. the criminal openly, and the Benius bv his 
creative work is able to sublimate his conilicts in art 
or literature or even to chanse society nearer to Ins 
heart’s desire (It will be understood that this is a 
very loose formulation of a very complex problem ) 

Now It Is the modern view that such conflicts 
are not private and individual as has hitherto 
lieen thouBht (noUblv by Freud), for it is the 
conflicts latent m a [larticular society which aie 
fouBht out In sen.sltive minds. Briefly e.icli 

society 13 now rcBarded as a sort of electro- 

iiiaBiietic Held m which the iieuroth. fhe criminal, 
and the Bcnius are areas of hiBh tension— In 
them the conflicts suffered by the society as a 
whole aie inaBnided to the point of breakdown 
Whereas, as was realised Ions aso. such diseases 
as cholera, typhoid, or smallpox are due to 

material defects of society m respect of hvsicne 
and the application of medical knowledKe, the 
liehavlour of neurotics, criminals and those with 
psycliosomatfc disorders is due to cultural 
defects of the society m the psychoIoBical 

sphere 

Modern psychology and socloloBV are showing 
more clearly than ever Ijefore that. In the words of 
Donne, “ no man Is an Island,” and that for the 
misery or unhappiness or badness of the few wc are 
all responsible. 
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REGENT DEVELOPMENTS AND DISCOVERIES 


IV. 


SPACE RESEARCH. 

Definition. 

Hy space reKenrch we iiie.in ‘scientific roscarcti 
work wliu h can only l>e framed out l)v means 
of equipment earned to ottierwisc inaeceRsihle 
ob.-ervinsr location- by rocket propulsion Sik ti 
r)ropuIsion does not rely on tlic pre.sence of an 
atmosphere to provide ('^v^:cu so that it is capaiile 
in principle of conveying objects to nnlimitcil 
distances The subject of space reseircfi is. 
Lhcrctore, one which is concerned with scientihc 
applications in various fields of a siiikIo hiKhly 
specialised and powerful tectmique It is not a 
single discipline, iuit can provide data of i^rcat 
importance for many, such as the physics of the 
earth, the sun. moon, and other boilics of tlie 
^olal system, astronomy, geodesy, and the study 
of linvitation Tlie pro-pect ot investmatin^ the 
bioioKical corifbtionf on different filariets such 
Mars and Venus is also opened, as well as that of 
experimental biolotrical stufiies under comlitions 
of y’ero gravity Althouirh the results of many 
aspects of si>acc research are vital for those 
concerned with the inaetical realisation of m.anned, 
travel in space, .space reseaKh is largely a branch 
ol pure science, independent of any application^ 
which may stem from it 


Scientific Applications 
The Earth’s Upper Atmosphere. 

d'he irroatest altitmie attainable by balloons i^ 
about 2(1 miles Much of irreat hcientilic inferesf 
remains to be m\ estimated at tireater altitiidc.s 
rh(‘ o/oiie layer, which absorbs ultra-violet 
radiation whaJi would be lethal to plant lite if it 
icathcd the irrouml. is concentrated about the 
halloon limit but exterid.s upwards to about twite 
that tieiKht Near the (U)-Piile limit a number ol 
importauf atmosphene jilienomena occur Above 
this level tlie oxyi^cu becomes predominantly 
monatomic in contrast to the normal diatomic 
form at lower altitudes 'ftic lonosfihere a rctnori 
in which concentrations of free electrically charued 
particles — electrons and [lositive ions - ticciir in 
sufficient concentration to affect substantially the 
propaRation of radio waves thuiuKh the region, 
extends upwards troin a height ot (M) miles to 
several hundred miles It is in tact most con- 
centrated at an altitude of over 200 miles 
Meteors are mainly burnt up near the (JO-mile 
let cl though very small niicronieteontes -tine 
(hist leas tiian 10 ® mm diameter- -do not heat up 
sulhciciitly through atmospheric friction to 
evaporate, and gradually settle on the surface 

Tlie bright atmospheric glows which arc 
(tl)scrM*(l 111 the sky near ptilar latitudes — the 
northern aurora borealis and the southern aurora 
australis —are most frequently observed at alti- 
tudes near 60 miles but do extend at times to much 
higher altitmles 'I'liere exists also a much 
weaft.er glow — the night alr-glow' — w’hich does not 
depcml strongly on geographical location Some 
i)f the lig'it in this glow comes from photochemical 
reactions occurring at altitudes of 40-50 miles, 
some from much higher altitudes 

The behaviour cf the upper atmosphere Is 
strongly influenced by the sun The electro- 
magnetic radiation emitted contirmallv by the 
sun Is responsible, througb its ellect on atmospheric 
atoms and molecules, tor the production of the 
ozone layer, the di.ssociation of diatomic to 
produce monatomic oxygen, the ionosphere, and 
the air-glow When in a disturlied state the sun 
also emits streams of electrically charged par- 
ticles which produce the auroral displays and a 
number of associated effects These include 
<listurbances of the compass needle which, when 
great enough, are known as magnetic storms, and 
disturbances of the Ionosphere, particularly In 
polar latitudes Tlie marked concentration of the 
effect near polar latitudes Is due to the influence 
of the earth’s magnetic field on the streams of 
charged particles which produce the phenomena 


The frequenev w'lth which the sun is in a dis- 
tnrbol state and the intensity of the diRtiirbance 
vanes m a roiiglilv rienodic fashion over an 11- 
vear evde We are now approaching a i>erio(l of 
mimmum solar Jictivity and preparations are 
being made for international collaboration in 
nieasiiiemeiits to be made during 11)64 and 106.5, 
kmwvM as the International Years of the tiniet 
Sun (I (i S Y ) 

Although most of those atmospheric phenomena 
have been investigated for many years prior to 
the iiitnKliictmn of sjiace research techniques. 
ii.sing ground -ba:-ed ecpnpnient only, there are 
many nnjiortant asiioets winch can only be 
studied il measuring iiisti umonts aic sent up to 
the higli altitude concerneil i'hc most important 
18 the measurement ol the intensity and wave- 
length di.stribntion of solar radiation lietoie it 
enters the atmosphere Those (on«titiient.s of the 
radmtKui winch produce the upper atmospheric 
phenomena arc absorbed m the r’rocesa and so do 
not penetrate to ground level i’his inelndes 
ultra-violet light, \-ravs, iidra-red rays, and long 
r.idio w'aves. as well as charged particles when (he 
sun Is III a disturbed condition 

M.inv other aspects of the upper air can only 
be studied through .sjiace-research tecliiiKpies 
These include the composition of the charged 
particle.s in the Ionosphere, the location of the 
electric currents in the ionosphere which produce 
the regular variations of the compass needle, as 
well as those which circulate during magnetic 
storms, the variation o( the intensitv of different 
radiations in the .iir-glow with height, the (om- 
I»ositioii of the air at heights above 20 miles, and 
so on In addition, the pressures, density, tein- 
perature.s, and wind distribution can be studied 
more directlv. in much greater detail, ami uj) to 
much greater altitudes th vn is possible if one i- 
eontlned to the use of equipment on the ground 


Meteorological Studies. 

Instiuments outside the atmo.sphere can m.ake 
systematic observations on a world-wide basis ol 
the atmospheric circul.it urn. through observation 
of cloud cover and of tbe thermal radlatmu into 
spice from the atinosiihere Such ibservations 
are of great importance for meteorology. For 
example, in 1^61, the development of a hunlcane 
in mid- Atlantic was first deiecieil by an American 
weather satellite, one ot the senes winch 

have since been used semi-eontinuously tor 
Weather Rure.au routine forecasts Similar work 
IS being tarried out b\ the Itussians with their 
Cosems senes of geophysical research satellites 


Study of Interplanetary Space around the Earth 
Direct obsei vations may be made of the distri- 
bution of magnetic field, and of the composition 
.md energy distribution of the neutral and charged 
matter present in the space outside the earth's 
.itmosphere This region is by no means empty, 
and mclutles zones of high concentration of 
particle r.idiation, extending out to distances 
of .sf^veral earth radii Ihe systematic study of 
these radiation zones, which are connected with 
sol.ar variability through the emission of .solar 
corpuscular streams, forms an important branch 
of space research In fact, the very exiistence of 
these radiation zones was discovered only through 
space research. 


The Figure of the Earth. 

I'he orbit of an artificial satellite vehicle is 
deternuneil by the gravitational pull of the earth, 
together with the effect of air resistance. As the 
latter effect may be separated out. It is possible, 
from precise observations of the orbit, to obtain 
information about the earth’s gravitation This 
in turn depends on the shape of the earth, which 
may therefore be studied in a new and effective 
way. 
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Study of the Physics of the Moon and Planets. 

Miiuy important questiotiH can be answered by 
means of probes sent to the neighbourhood of the 
moon and planets These mclu<le the measure* 
merit of the magnetic helds, if any, oi these bodies 
and, for the planets, the study of their atmo- 
spheres, much ol which can be done without 
actually penetrating to the surface With in- 
struments landed gently on the surface it is 
possible to investigate surface conditions and 
composition by many methods Information on 
these quest Jons cm lie obtained by pliotogiaphy 
and subseijiuMit transmission of the picture back 
to earth bv soino form of television scanning. 

Further Applications in Astronomy. 

I’he possibility of observing solir radiation at 
all wavelengths from outside the atmosphere 
applies also to the radiation from other celestial 
objects, sueh as stars, nebul.e. and interstellar 
matter. Astronomical observations from the 
ground are confined to a study of the emission ot 
visible light or of ra«lio waves with wavciengtli 
lietween I em and 30 metres No other radia- 
tion can penetrate the atmosphere With in- 
struments operating outside fhe atmosphere the 
choice of radiation in which to observe is. In 
principle, unlimited, so that X-ray and ultra- 
violet astronomy becomes practicable 

The Nature o! Gravitation. 

The nature of the force of gravity is not pro- 
perly understood. This is partly due to the fact 
that gravitational forces are very weak unless at 
least one ot the Interacting bodies Is very large 
The scope for experiment in this direction is 
extended very much If test bodies can be launched 
to come under the infiiiencc of different bodies in 
the solar system It is possible also to test 
certain predictions of the (leiieral Theory of 
Uelativitv. which Is the only theory at present 
extant which attempts to interpret gravitational 
loices in terms of more fundamental concepte. 


Biological Studies 

One of the key problems in general biology is 
that ot tlie uni<iueness of life It is very unlikely 
that anything remotely resembling life can have 
developed on the extremely hostile enviromnent 
of the moon but this does not apply with such 
force to the nearer planets, Venus and Mars It 
lias been reported that microscopic particles rc- 
Heinbling algae have been found In meteorite.s By 
using space vehicles laundlied into orbit which pass 
olf^e to. or land on. these planets It is possible to 
investigate this important question The problem 
is complicated by the need for complete sterilisa- 
tion of the equipment used so that evidence of 
life does not stem from terrestrial organisms It 
is also most important that the first material to 
reach the surface from the earth does not spread 
contamination from inJcro-orgamsms so as to 
make it impossible to study the natural biological 
conditions on the planet concerned 

In addition to this work, use h.as been made of 
the environment within a space vehicle to study 
biological phenomena under conditions ot zero 
gravity Most other conditions which prevail in 
space can be simulated sulllciently closely in 
terrestrLal laboratories. 


TechnlQues ol Space Research. 

I’he major technical problems Involved In space 
research are: 

(а) Launching of the instrument-contain- 
ing vehicle with the necessary velocity 

(б) Guidance and control of the vehicle so 
It pursues the desired path 

(c) l>acking the vehicle to determine its 
actual path ana the position on the path at 
any time 

id) Transmission oLthe data, recorded by 
the instruments, back to the earth 

(c) Satisfactory operation of scientific In- 
stmraeiita in the environment within the 
vehicle. 

(/) Provision of ad3quate power supplies 
to operate the equipment within the vehicle 
for sufficiently long periods. 


Types of Vehicle. 

It is important to distinguish three distinct 
types of vehicle — the vertical sounding rocket, the 
artiffcial earth satellite, and the deep space probe 
llie track of a vertical sounding rocket mainlv 
vertical, and the whole path to the highest point 
and back is traversed in a few inimitea only An 
earth satellite circulates m an nrbit round the 
earth In the same way as does our natural satellite, 
the moon If it approaches the earth at any point 
within 100 miles of the surface the air resistance 
causes the path to spiral in so rapidly that the 
vehicle is burnt up by air friction within the dense 
atmosphere after the lapse of a few months onlv. 
It follows that artificial satellite vehicles are only 
useful as instrument containers if the distance of 
closest approach (the perigee distance) Is not 
imich less than 100 miles For the study of the 
properties of the atmosphere at lower altitudes 
down to the limit (20 miles) attainable by balloons, 
vertical sounding rockets must be used It Is a 
great advnntage for work at higher altitudes to 
use satellites, as it is then pohsible to make 
systematic observations for months at a tune (roin 
a great mimbor of positions relative to the earth 
The ?iiccessful space (lights achieved by manned 
Hatellites also suggest that it should not be long 
before manned observatories become practicable 

Deep space prolx's include vehicles which pass 
out to great distances from the earth and may leave 
the neighbourhood of the earth for ever to become 
artificial planets Such probes may pass close 
(o the moon or planets or may merely pursue paths 
well out into interplanetary space 


Launching Velocity. 

The provision of sufficient launching velocity in- 
volves the use of rocket motors with ndequate 
thrust To launch a satellite into an orbit circula- 
ting within a few hundred miles of the surl.uie a 
velocity of 18.000 m p h must be imparted This 
may be done bv using a multi-stage launching 
.system. When the first-stage motor has burned out 
It drops off. so that, when the second-stage motor 
ignites, it does not have to support the weight of the 
first-stage, and so on 

rf the launching velocity is increased to 25,000 
m p h the vehicle will not return to the neigh- 
bourhood of the earth but p.ass out of the range 
of the earth’s gravitational pull completelj 
Unless the launching velocity reaches 100,000 
ill p h it will not escape from the sun and will 
become an artihcial planet 

To launch a near aitillcial satellite, the direction 
of projection must be conect to within 1“ or so 
It is possible 111 this way to launch a body to make 
contact with the moon, though the tolerable 
I tunching errors are rather smaller— T in direc- 
tion. ()0 mph m speed, and a few minutes in 
time The problem of guiding vehicles to the 
near neighbourhood of the planets is much more 
difficult still, particularly as the distances of the 
planet from the earth at aiiv particular time are 
not known to within 10.000 miles or so 

It IS however possible to c-ontinue to gimle a 
vehicle along a chosen path, after all the launching 
stages have operated, by using radio signals from 
the ground to operate controls within the vehicle 
This technique was used with the American 
Mtirinfr II. which was maneeuvrecl bv radio con- 
trol so tliat It ultimately pa.ssed withm 21,000 
miles of the planet Venus 

In general it Is not possible to launch a body so 
that it becomes a satellite of another planet unless 
braking rockets are carried which can be fired at 
a suiteble point within the planet’s sphere of 
influence so as to reduce the satellite’s speed 
sufficiently with respect to the planet 


Tracking Methods. 

lYacking the path of a space vehicle, such as a 
vertical sounding rocket or near earth satellite. Is 
carried out by optical and by radio means For 
the latter purpose a radio beacon Is included 
within the vehicle so that radio direction-finding 
may be used. Radio methods are particularly 
uuportaut for acquisition in the case of earth 
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satellites — the initial observation of the vehicle 
after it has been place<l in orbit. Once this has 
been achieved, optical methods are more accurate 

It Is very diftlcult to follow deep apace probes 
out to ureat distances by optical observations, as 
they become extremely taint objects Attempts 
iiavo been maile to overcome this by canainR the 
vehicle to eject soduun vapour on suitable occa- 
sions when sunlit 1'ho vapour stream lluoresces a 
comparatively bright yellow in the sunlight and 
assists visual detection Most reliance must lie 
placed on radio methods, hut. even with these, 
the range of observation is limited by the faintness 
of the signal compared with background noise 

Radio methods are also vital for the transmission 
ot observed data back to earth lliis is done by 
converting the observations into electrical pulses 
whuih actuate a suitable radio transmitter so that 
It radiates a signal, in coded lorni. which can lie 
received at a ground station and decoded I’he 
transmission ot such a signal can also Ije remotely 
controlled bv means of signals from Earth, as in 
tlie case of Afartner II, which was commanded to 
give data while it was passing Venus These 
transmissions, at a distance of ‘Jd million miles, 
are ot the longc-tt range so lar acliieved, but there 
seems to be no reason why greater commuuieation 
distances should not be achieved In the future 


Instruments. 

For satiafactorv operation of the instnunents 
within a satellite or space probe the internal 
temperature must be maintained within tairly 
narrow limits This may be done tiy suitable 
coating of the surface of the vehicle, as the tem- 
perature Is largely deteniuiied from a balance 
between the adsorption and emission ot radiation 
\utomatic thermostatic controls may be used as 
dll alternative, in which shutters are opened or 
closed to include or exclude solar radiation In- 
struments must be robust enough to withstand 
launching sh<»ck8 and vibration and be capable ot 
operation, without maintenance, for long periods 

Conventional batteries may be used as iiower 
sources, but for a long lifetinie their weight be- 
comes excessive Solar cells, which convert solir 
radiant energy into electrical power, are now being 
used, but some lorrn of storage battery is still 
needed in order that power should be available 
when the vehicle is not m sunlight Also, a nce<l 
fnr alternative supplies can arise as a result ot the 
passage of a satellite through the belts of intense 
radiation which exist near the earth (Van Alien 
Holts ) 'riiese ( an can^e damage to mstrumonts 
.uid particularly to solar cells ether alteiiiatives 
include radioactive liatteiies, and. in anticipation 
ot the \Hnver demands ot large satellites, a nuclear 
reactor has liceii lamiclied into orbit 


Scientific Results Obtained. 

The Solar Radiation. 

In the visible region the sun radiates as if it 
were a black body at a temperature of 6. OOP" K 
(Absolute zeio on the Kelvin temperature scale 
IS approx. —273 15“ C ) It has been found from 
observations with equipment m vertical sounding 
rockets that the intensity of solar radiation in the 
near ultra-violet is less than would be expected for 
^uch a body Thus, at a wavelength of 2.401) A 
(Angstrom = 10“* cm ), the Intensity is that which 
would be radiated by a body of the size of the sun 
at a temperature of 5.000“ K This tendency 
becomes more marked as the wavelength decreases 
until wavelengths of about 1,200 A are reached 
For smaller wavelengths there is evidence of an 
increased effective temperature This becomes 
very marked for X-rays with wavelengths below 
50 A The intensity of these rays emitted by the 
HUH very greatly exceeds that which would be 
emitted if it were a body at the ellective tempera- 
ture of (i.000“ K. 

Photographs of the solar spectrum down to 
wavelengths of 500 A, have been obtained, and 
the disc of the sun has been photographed in 
Lyrnan a radiation (wavelength 1216 A.) in both 
areas using equipment in vertical sounding 
rockets. 


Much work still remains to be done lyefore the 
normal intensity emitted by the sun at all ultra- 
violet wavelengths has been accurately nieasureyl. 
The study of the variability of the radiations has 
only just begun When a violent disturbance or 
flare occurs on the sun there is an increased 
emission of short X-rays 

Particle radiation from the sun is discussed 
below under the heading of " Radiation Belts.” 


Atmospheric Structure. 

'Phe pressure, density. temperatuTe, and wind 
distribution m the atmosphere up to altitudes of 
100 km or so has been investigated at White 
Sands. New Mexico, at Fort Churchill, Canada, at 
Wooniera. Australia, and at several locations in 
the Soviet Union, using vertical sounding rockets. 

Pressure and density have been measured using 
pressure gauges located at suitable places on the 
shell of the rocket Soviet Investigators have 
made direct temperature nicasiirernenta using 
resistance thermometers, but in other countries 
the temperature distribution has been obtained 
indirectly by deriving the speed of sound as a 
function oi height This is done by a sound- 
ranging method m whicli grenades are ejected at 
regular intervals from a rocket, to explode at a 
distance of 50 ft or so from its trajectory. ITie 
grenade explosions are located m space by photo- 
graphy and m time by recording the times of 
arrival of the light from each flash at photo- 
electric detectors on the ground F’liially, the 
times of arrival of the sound pulses from each 
explosion are recorded by an array of microphones. 
From this Information it is posHible to derive not 
only the mean speed of sound through the iitino- 
sidiere lietween successive grenade explosions but 
also the mean east-west and north-^outh wind 
speeds 

Results have confirmed the general nature of the 
variation of temperature with height which had 
been <leduced from ground-based or balloon - 
assisted studies. Much more detail has been 
obtained, but It is still not certain whether daily 
or seasonal effects can be discovered. Many more 
observations are still required. 

Direct measurements at higher altitudes are 
much fewer in nnrnber and limited almost entirely 
to use of pressure gauges lor determination ot 
density Information at altitudes above 200 km. 
IS available from observation of satellite orbits. 

Ait resistance ejvnses the period of revolution of 
a satellite to ilecrease gradually at a rate which 
depends on tlio air density at the perigee (the 
closest point of approach to the earth’s surface). 
If the dimensinnH oi the Mtellite are known it is 
possible to derive the air density from the observed 
rate of change of period at anv time Results 
have lieen derived in this way f)ut to altitudes of 
700 km . where the density is about 2 x 10"‘* of 
that nt ground. ITie associated temperature 
comes out to be as high as 1.000’ K Marked 
irregular variations of density seem to occur, one 
component of which seems to be correlated with 
solar activity No diurnal and seasonal effects 
are clearly distinguished This seems to be in 
conflict with the highest altitude, vertical-sound- 
ing rocket data, which exhibits strong diurnal and 
seasonal variations 


The Ionosphere. 

A great deal of new Information about the 
ionosphere has lieen obtained by the use of in- 
struments in vertical sounding rockets The 
variation of electron concentration with altitude 
has been studied In detail on many cx*caslons, even 
under conditions in which ncj radio transmission 
over long distances from the ground was possible. 
Such conditions occur quite frequently in polar 
regions due to downward extension of the iono- 
sphere 

Information about the way the ionosphere fades 
off at heights above 200 miles from the earth, which 
cannot be obtained from ground-baaed observa- 
tions. may be derived from precise observations 
of the radio signals from a transmitter In a satellite 
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which ii circulating in an orbit extending to 
distances greater than 200 miles from the earth 
This la only possible If the frequency of the radio 
signals from the satellite is not too high. 'ITie first 
Russian satellites u^ed transmitters at suitable 
irequencies, and a great munl>er of observations 
have been made of these radio signals, from which 
data have been obtained alxmt the high iono- 
sphere. Experiments have also been carried out 
with Tehtar, a cominunicationa satellite which 
was mainly intended to provide a high frequency 
“ reflector ” to enable direct communications to 
lie carried out by microwave rarilo lietween points 
on the earth separated by gieat distances 

Tlie nature of the free positively-charged 
particles in the ionosphere has also been studied 
using mass spectrographs — instruments which 
determine the masses of the particles— flown in 
vertical sounding rockets. 'I’he rather surprising 
result has lieen found that, at altitudes below 100 
miles, the main positive particles are ions NO*- of 
the molecule nitric oxide, rather than ion.s (O*". 
Oj t^lofoxygenor (N+.N,^ ) of nitrogen At much 
greater height the chief positive ion is that of 
atomic oxygen. a» cording to observations made 
with instruments in the tlilnl Russian satellite 

Many more investigations are in progress using 
Instruments in vertical sounding rockets and in 
satellites which are designed to study every aspect 
of tlie Ionosphere, including the mean energies of 
the electrons 

Th« Figure of the Earth. 

Much more detailed information than hitherto 
has liecome available about the shape of the earth 
from precise observations of the orlnts ot the first 
satellites This is liccause the force exerted bv 
the earth on a satellite depends on the figure of 
the earth Although it has been known for a long 
time that the earth Is not exactly spherical but is 
il.vttened at the poles, satellite studies have showm 
that the amount of flattening is not exactly that 
lirevlously assumed It is usually given in terms 
of the ratio, (a — c)/a. of the difference betiveen 
equatorial and polar radii to the equatorial 
radius The value of this ratio wa^ taken to lx* 
1/297 1, but analysis of the data obtainc<l from 
satellite orbit observation shows that it should 
be 1/29H 21. 

It has been found also that the earth is slightly 
pear-shaped, witli the stalk towards the north 
pole The scale of tlds effect Is such that the 
south pole is 100 ft neafer the centre of the earth 
than the north pole 

Much more detailed mforination will beolitained 
from furtlier, more accurate, observations ot 
satellite orbits. 

Additionally, mucli more T>recise information 
can be obtained of map distances bv simultaneous 
observations from three or more gionnd stations 
ot the po.sition of a satellite In order to make 
such observation.s practicable, the sat/ellite Anna ]l 
was launched by the Americans at the cn<l of 1902 
This satellite is equipped with a discharge lamp 
which gives light fluslies ol short duration but 
very high inteiisity. 


The Radiation Belts. 

Tlie first two satellites launched by the (J S A . 
Explorers I and III, carried counters to oliserve 
the Intensity of cosmic radiation Although this 
radiation Is composed of very energetic positively- 
charged particles, the counters were also respon- 
sive to much less energetic particles The first 
results were perplexing When the satellites 
were within a few hundred miles of the e.arth’s 
surface the counters recorded just the intensity 
expected of the cosmic ravs at that height, but 
no particles were recoided when the satellite 
receded to distances of 60X) miles or more This 
behaviour was repeated through many cycles of 
revolution of the satellites As nearly all the 
cosmic rays originate outside the solar system, 
their Intensity could not have fallen to zero at 
the greater distances of observation. Instead, 
van Allen suggested that the intensity of radiatum 
Is actually so high at these distance that the 


counters were unable to follow it. He verified 
by laboratory experiment that this would in<lee<l 
happen if the intensity exceeded that of the 
cosmic rays by more than 10.000 tunes. 

This explanation was confirmed by including 
in the next American satellite. Explorer IV, 
counters which could respond to the high in- 
tensity Meanwhile, equipment for studying 
particle radiations was included in the third 
Russian satellite Sputnik III. The orbit of the 
satellite passed over rather higher latitudes than 
did those of the Explorers, and evidence was 
obtained that at these latitudes the region ot 
Intense radiation penetrates ch'sc to the e^arth 
It was also established that the particles involved 
were much less energetic than cosmic rays 

The next big discovery was made with counters 
\n Pwneer 7, the space prf>be launched by the 
USA. whlcii reached a distance of 71,000 milCh 
Iroiii the eartli before,returning to burn up In the 
atmosphere Here counters showed th.it theie 
Were two zones of high intensity of particle 
radiation, one concentrated at a distance of l.OOf) 
miles, the other at a distance of about 1 5.000 miles 
There seems no doubt that a close relation exist.s 
lietwecn the shai)e8 ot the regions aial tlie eartli’s 
magnetic flehi The inner zone is confined to 
relatively low latitudes, while the liml*s of the 
outer zone follow closely tlic magnetic lines ol 
force of the earth's field, so that at high la*itiidcn 
it approaches much nearer the surface The 
closest approach is at latitudes where auroral 
displays are must lieqiiently seen 

'frapping of electrically charged particles hi 
the earth’s magnetic field was predicted as lone 
ago as 19r.i by ►Stunner, on the l)<isi.s of theoretical 
calculations Such particles can be released 
collision with oilier particles or by fluctuation of 
tlie magnetic field It is therefore necessary that 
a source or sources ot charged particles lie avail- 
able to make up for loss in this wav It is con- 
sidered that the outer zone is maintained through 
replacement by irregular cinission ot cliargcd 
particles troni the sun This is consistent with 
the (‘liservations from the counters in Pioneer IV, 
tlie American space probe whlcii passed the moon 
to liecome an artificial planet 'Jlus v elude was 
lRunche<l duruig a period of soiai distiirlMiice, and 
the intensitv in the outer belt was touiid to be 
much greater tlian during the flight of Pioneer I, 
which took place during a quiet phase of the sun 
It IS also consistent with the observations fn^m 
Russian eoujpment in their first lunar probe, w’hich 
.-'bowed tliat the charged particles m the outer belt 
arc o( rd itiveiy low cnergj t('mi)tircd with those of 
tlie inner belt 

This l>elt IS considered to be maintained by 
secondary i)article.s shot outwards from tlie 
.atino'-pherc duo to impact of cosmic rays on the 
iiiidei of atmospheric atoms 

Artifici.xl radiation belts were created on three 
oeeisions during 1V‘5S liy exploding rocket-bonie 
atom bombs (ot conventional type) at a height of 
yOO miles in the atmosphere above the South 
Atlantic Charged pirticles produced in the 
explosions were trapped by the earth's field to 
loim a belt about 60 miles or so thick around the 
earth between the two natural zones Those 
artificial lieits lasted for five days or so. during 
winch time they were observed by the counters 
m tlie satellite Explorer IV 

Considerable protest arose Ironi scientists, es- 
pecially astrophysicists. witJi the explosion of a 
large di megaton) nuclear device by the U S 
Atomic Energy Commission at an altitude of 250 
miles in ,Tulv 1962 The radiations given oil by 
this explosion put several satellites out ot opera- 
tion as a result of damage to their solar cells 

Additionally. It appears that the radiation belt 
created by this explosion will persist for much 
longer than predicted by American experts, and 
to some extent will impair astrophj'sical measure- 
ments lyeing made by radio astronomers. 


The Moon. 

The second Russian lunar probe, which suc- 
ceeded In hitting the moon, contained a magneto- 
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meter to observe any lunar maKuetiam Thi»? 
operated to within 50 miles of the surlace, but 
recordeil no magnetic field, suggesting that the 
moon cannot liavc any appreciable magnetism. 
Suppoi ting evidence is provided by the failure to 
observe any zones of intense particle radiation 
around the moon due to trapping by a lunar mag- 
netic Held. 

'Fhe third Tliissian lunar probe passed behind 
tlie moon and took photographs of that p.art of 
(he lunar surlace which Is never visible fiom the 
e.irtli These photographs were automatically 
processed and then scanned for electrical re- 
production The results of the scan were trans- 
mitted by radio signal, on command from tlie 
earth, at the next point of closest approach of the 
\ elude to the earth From these data the picture 
was reconstnicted on the earth, showing for the 
hrst time some of the hidden teature^ of the moon 


Rocket Astronomy 

The first observations of the northern sky m 
ultra-violet light were made in 1957 with instru- 
ments in a rocket launched to a height of 90 miles 
from tlie USA It was found that the regions of 
greatest intensity of the ultra-violet rays concerned 
(wavelength 1,300 A.) did not all c omcide with 
the brightest regions in visible light 


THE FIRST BRITISH SATELLITE -ARIEL 
Space Research m the United Kingdom 

Space leseareh m the ITiited Kingdom started 
II’ l<)o4 imdci the auspiees of the Itoval Societv’s 
llirli \tmo‘-pliore l 'or'imitlt'e and with a goverri- 
iiieiit grant ot LIOO.OOO ovei theensiunglonr \earH 
Hall of the monev was available for the five uni- 
versity grciniis, winch immediatelj became active, 
.uid halt provided a contiibutioii to the cost of 
iiislallation of the instrumentation and llnng ot 
Skiihuh rockets troiii Woomera The Hist of 
tliese solid propellant rockets was I1re«l in 10.'>7 and 
snui* that time ,S7i lylurA’s capability ol oarrMiig 
UjO 11) of pavload to lieigJits up to 2S0 km has 
provided the backbone ot Jtritish bpacc Itesearch 

At the end (d the initial four-year period and 
witli tlie laimcl'ing ot artitkial satellites bv itussia 
.111(1 America a new admimstrHtive structure be- 
( ame iiec’essarj The British National Uommittee 
on Space Itcsearcli - .t Hojal Society Imdy under 
llie chairm.in.ship of Sir Harrie \I.issev--now has 
lli(‘ respoiifiibihtv tor alhjcating funds tor scientilic 
rcseircli in s[)ace liom a gr.uit made b> the 
I’reasuiy to the Dep.irtnieiit ot Scicntillc .ind In- 
dustrial Besiaieli 'I his giant ls quile insulhcient 
to enable* the United Kingdom t() build or pur- 
( liase satellite lauuehuig rockets 


A U S. U.K Co-operation. 

It was therefore gioatlv welcomed when the 
Bntisli National Uoni'mttee re<’ei\C‘d from the 
American Academy of Sciences an offer to provide 
the T. leans of laiinelnug a hinall 8.atcilit«* into a 
near earth orbit and to undertake the engineering 
of the basic stnictiire of the satellite and the 
recovery of the data bv telemetry. 

Prelim luarv discusnions were held In 3\'ashing- 
ton in .lune I9.)l) and m February 1950 the pay- 
load of the first British satellite was agreed The 
primary aim of the satellite was to study the upper | 
regions of the ionosphere and the solar Ix’liavioiir 
at the same tune An additional unrelated expen- j 
jnent set out to measure the flux of heavy primary 
eosrnic rays (with nuclear charge greater than 5 
electronic charges) and also to monitor the much 
greater flux of protons encountered both within 
and below the van Allen radiation belts T’he 
groups involved, from the Departments of Phy.sic.s 
at Leicester University. Imperial CJollege and Uni- 
versity College London, and from the Department 
ot Electron Physics, Birmingham, had all had 
previous experience In rocket Instnmientation 
In addition to the work at the universities a signifi- 
cant technical contribution and some economic 
assistance came from British Industry. 


Orbital and Payload Details. 

The satellite, named Jiirl by the Prime Mini- 
ster, after its successful launching at Uape Cana- 
veral on 26 April 1962. was placed m an orbit 
having an inclination to the equator of 55^. an 
apogee (it 1200 km. and a perigee of 400 km. 
One experiment, aimed to measure the intensitv 
of tlie ch.-inicteristic radiatlcm from excited solar 
hidrogeii atoms (known :us JI Lynian-alpha at 
a wavelength of 1215 A) tailed on launch 
(I A ^ 10 cm ) The rciuaming instrumentation 
consisting ot nine sets ot nie.isureinents all 
operated s.itisfactonh and navst of it continues to 
do so at the tunc (jt wiituig (Alarcli 1063) 

Initially , data from most of the experiments 
were recorded on an internal tape recorder so that 
a ei'inplete time coverage was obtained when the 
taiie was read (lUt at high speed on radio command 
once i)er orbit. Since the explosion of a high 
altitude nuclear device on 0 July 1062 tlie satellite 
has .suffered a shorLige of power, presumably due 
to r.idiatiun damage to the solar power supply 
which provides tlie 5 watts required for the liistiu- 
mentatioii The tapi* recorder has ceased opera- 
tion and tioni time to time the satellite shuts 
down Its instrumentation to enable the Intcrn.d 
batteries to lx; adeiiuateh leeliarged 


The Scientific Instruments. 

1 Ueienkov detectors ('inplovmg multiplier 
I»lioto-ele(Tru cell to detect the light produced bv 
jieavy co-.m!c r.vvs moving veiy List through a 
dielectric measured the charge can led by the ravs 

2 (!e|.,cr counters ileteetcd the lonisalion jiro- 
diKcd b\ fa^'. pioton^, thus ineasining tlu'ir lliix 

0 A small electrode at the end ol a long lajom 
was immer'Od in the loni-icd nppci .air The h*- 
Idionship between the i iirrent to this electrode 
and the voltage’ apiilied (o it w'ls obtained A 
device like tin- is i ailed a Langmuir probe, after 
ai. eailv invest i^ator of ionised gases, and its 
readings wen.* interpreted m terms ol the con- 
centration and energies ol the parlK'h's 

1 A .similar probe in the body (T the H.atellite 
cn.ibled the etfect ot the disturbance ol the lono- 
spheie b> the .satellite itself to be investigated 

5 An louv-cd mcdiaiu has a dielectric constant 
|ps.s than unity at radio trequorc^ics ('flic 
(lieloetnc constant is a property of matter that 
ali(‘els a measurable (luantity called elettrieal 
c.vpacitance ) The elicct (*f the lonosphcie on the 
elcctrie.il cap.iritance betw een a iiair of electrodes 
mounted on anotlair boom was used to obtain the 
com entration of electrons in the Kjiiosiilicre 

6 A satellite moves much taster than most of 
the positive ions in the ionosphere The energy 
with wlueli thev iinj)act tlie satellite Is thus a 
measure ot their inas-i. A splieric;al Laiigmiiir 
prolie surrounded b\ a giid to clirnmate the 
eloetroiis w.is used to find the energy and hence 
both the masses and tempeiatnres of the ions 
piesciit 

7 The enci gy ot the solar X-rav s was measured 
by the ionisation thev pnxiuced m a proportional 
counter 

8 TTie angle between the direction of the sun 
and the spin axis of the s.vtellito together with the 
.spin rate and phase of rotation were determined 
by a system ol photo-cells and suitably shaped 
slits. 


Some Important Results. 

The data from a satellite like And amounts to 
many millions of samples Electronic handling is 
thiLs essential if maximum use is to be made of it 
The following are some of tlie main conclusions 
that can already be drawn 

Several X-rays spectra have liccn obtamed 
during solar llaies Very soon after the onset of a 
visible Hare the siiectnun in the region of 5 A 
wavelength increases In mtensity by a factoi of 
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around 100, a value comparable to the intensity 
at three times this waveleni^th. The intensity 
iiroimd 15 A changes by a much smaller factor of 
order two or three. It i.s this huge increase in the 
more penetrating X-ray flux that results in ionisa- 
tion at the lowest level of the ionosphere with its 
associated absorption of radio waves passing 
through the region This data confirms and adds 
significantly to data eailier obtained by rockets 

'J'he moa-surements of electron density and 
temperature and of lun constitution all point to an 
important control of the conditions above the 
level of maxiinuin ionisation in the ionosphere by 
the magnetic field oi the earth Itegions of in- 
creased ionisation which appear to be aligned along 
the Imes of magnetic force have been fouini 
Similarly the temperature variation of the 
electrons follows a pattern that appears to correlate 
with the earth’s magnetic field bo that the lines ot 
force an: roughly isothcnnals The temperature 
of the electrons increases with height and with 
latitude and varies diurnallv It mav be postu- 
lated that the high latitude heaiing is due to 
particles from the van Allen radiation belts and 
that the electron gas. which is not at the same 
temperature as the neutral gas. has a high con- 
ductivity along the lines of magnetic force 

The measurement of ion masses shows the upper 
Ionosphere to be stratified into three layers in 
winch the dominant ions are those of atomic 
oxygen, heliuni, and atomic liydrogen at suu'e-i- 
sive altitudes As is to be expected, the lighter 
ions are dominant at the greater heights and the 
altitude oi transition from one layer to another 
vaile.s diiimall)' in a manner consonant with the 
licitiug and coolmg of the atmosi»here. 

The satellite Ariel must be regarded as a most 
succe-sslul verituie Work is progressing on two 
Huccessors. 


RADIO ASTRONOMY. 

The now branch of science called radio astro- 
nomy explores the univeise at entirely difTereiit 
wavelengths from those used in conventional 
aatronomy, and the dl.scoveries, not suipiisingly, 
have given us many unexpected and valuable in- 
sights into the structure and evolution of the 
universe The wavelengths used so far are those 
which can penetrate the earth’s atmosphere and 
ionosphere and range fTom 1 centimetre to 30 
metres When radio telescopes can be mounted 
on satellites above the earth’s atmosphere this 
range will be extended further in e.mh direction 

Radio astronomy should not be thought of as 
separate from optical astronomy which is mainly 
conceriieii with the wavelengths the eye can 
sense Only by co-ordinating oliservations taken 
at all w’avelengths which will in the future include 
Infrared, ultraviolet and X-rays can the pheno- 
mena ot the heavens be tully understood 


The Beginnings o! Radio Astronomy. 

In the years 1931 and 1932 Karl Jansky was 
working with the Bell d’eleplione liaboratories in 
New Jersey studying the sources of ladio Inter- 
ference which from tune to time interrupted com- 
munication circuits at a wavelength of 1 5 metres 
He found that some of the interference was from 
thunderstorms while another contribution was 
from outside the earth’s atmosphere and was 
situated in the Milky Way It seems strange now 
that this startling new discovery did not attract 
much attention in astronomical circles, and it was 
left to lleber. a radio amateur, to confirm this 
result In 1938 at a wavelength of 2 metres. 

The war stopped furthec immediate progress In 
the new science although it provided powerful 
techniques which were to allow fast growth soon 
after. Sensitive radio receivers and large aerials 
were constructed and the technique of radar was 
developed Radar, which can be used to deter- 
mine the distance and speed of a distant object by 
measuring the time taken for a transmitted radio 


signal to be reflected back to the observer, was 
later to play a big part in radio astronomy in the 
exploration of the planetary system In the last 
years of tlie war radar oiierators obtained echoes 
from meteors and were .ilile to detect radio signals 
emitted troni the sun during vast explosioiu; m 
the sun’s atmosphere n’hese discoveries set the 
scene tor a rebirth of the science in U)l() 


The Instruments o! Radio Astronomy. 

In modern optical astronomy the liglit from a 
distant star Is biought to a focus by a large mirror 
of parabolic shape and there it is viewed by the 
naked eye or photogranheil on an emulMon sen- 
sitive to light In radio astronomy the observing 
technique is closely analogous Radio waves 
from a distant source are brought to a focus by a 
large parabolic reflector, the parabola has the 
geoinetric.ll property that parallel light reflected 
from Its surface passes through the locus Rut ns 
(Hir sense organs do luit respond to ladlo waves v.e 
have no opportunity of seeing the radio sky as wc 
would in an optical telescope and so a radio wave 
detector ls placed at the tociLS This consists ot 
a dipole tuned to the wavelength required which 
then feeds the radio energy intr> a receiver where 
it is amplifled and finally converted into a torm 
which can be sensed, as say a detected signal on a 
loudspeaker or a deflection of a recording pen 

The diameter of parabolic aerials mav be several 
hundred feet The giant steerable radio telescop^• 
at .Todrell Rank is 2.50 It m diameter and the 
moving parts weigh more than 2,000 tons A 
large parabolic trough aerial at Cambridge which 
IS movable in elevation only is 1, 4.50 ft long and 
(55 ft across fl’he continual trend towards huger 
.ienals is the result of a di*sire to obtain better 
resolutiouorability to distinguish detail in tliesky 
All aeilal with a diameter ol 2.5 tt operating at a 
wavelength ot 20 cins accepts radio waves entei- 
ing it within a cone of angle 1 8’ whereas the 250 ft 
reflector at Jodrell Bank has a beamwidth of 12 
minutes ot are and is therefore able to see detail 
10 time.s smaller It will sec objects 100 times 
fainter because it has a collecting aiea 100 tunes 
greater than the smaller aerial 

The range of a given aerial as a ladar Instrument 
IS directly propoi tional to the T'owor of the trans- 
mitter Today radar pulses of ui) to 10 million 
watts peak power are tiansniitted towards the 
moon or the planet Venus and aic successliilly re- 
flected back again New sensitive receiveis de- 
veloped in the last few years greatly help in the 
detection of the weak signals ladio astronomy is 
continually wrestling with 

Another system quite distinct from tlie pencil 
beam aerial.s just described is the interleroiiieter 
winch consists of two spaced aerials The sign tls 
leccived from them are added togotlier and when 
.suitably interpreted give the di.uneter and the 
position of radio sources The results are particu- 
larly important for making idonti Heat ions and tor 
the study of cosmology 


Radar Astronomy. 

Radar echoes were ftrst recognised from celestial 
objects during the V2 raids on Janidon in 1914 
when echoes were obtained fioni meteors which 
travelled 10 times faster then the rockets The 
meteors themselves only rarely give echoes and It 
IS generally only the hot ionised trad they leave 
behind which acts as a radio reflector This trail 
normally lasts less than a second before the elec- 
trons and positive ions have recombined and the 
gas becomes neutral and is again unable to reflect 
radio waves 

Radar quickly contributed much to our know- 
ledge about meteors Many day-time meteor 
show'ers were discovered because of coui-ae they 
had until that time been invisible optically against 
the glare of the sun A more careful check was 
kept on known showers because counts of echoes 
g.ave an accurate estimate of the density of 
meteors in the showers from year to year 

The first meteor shower studied by radar was the 
Giacoblnid shower of 1940, one of the most spec- 
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tuculiir of the century. It has only recently, 
perhap.s diumK the last 100 years, separated from 
its paient, comet and is therefore a very dense ami 
compact sliowcr On the other hand, the day- 
time showeis, the /3-Taiirid3 and the C-Perseids. are 
very old and dilTuse and iii tact the meteoric debris 
IS scattered in a broad band the whole way around 
the orbit of the parent comet 

The moon is an obvious tariret for railar and 
measurable echoes can be obtained with inodeiate 
sized aerials and transmitters Eadio waves 
travelhii!? at 18ft. 000 miles per secoml take 21 
seconds to make the round journey to the moon 
and back The echoes are not of constant 
mteiiHitv but show irie^fulnr fadim? due to two 
reasons. The tirst is that, because of the relative 
motion of the eaith and the moon, the moon is 
continually presentiiiR different echoinK areas to 
tlie caitli 'I’he other fadlnt^ is slower and is due 
to efTects in the earth’s lonosjiheie 

The moon has often been thoiuht of a.s a re 
lleetoi m lont; distance hiKh-frc»iuency communica- 
tion around the earth (^areful measurements of 
the reflected simial from the moon showed f.h.ai this 
w IS not practical because the e( ho wa>. made up ot 
several components comln^^ from dilfcrent echoiiu'’ 
aieas A laii^e fi action comes from the iieaiest 
jiart of the moon which we see as the centre ot the 
disk and the rest conies from aieas which are of 
1(*0 miles or so further away became of the 
liiute speed of elect romamietie radiation the m- 
Imimvtion (modulation) supei posed on the trans- 
mitted waves wall be blurred over the time interval 
it takes the waves to i?o the furthest distance from 
the front of the moon and back again As the 
highest niofluUition frequency which can be used 
via the moon is about 10 kilocycles, television, foi 
c\am])le, cannot be i clayed in this way 

The rie\t step from the moon w'as to the T>lanet 
Venus which como.s w’lthin 2.') million miles of the 
e.irth The ditticulties involved can be gauged 
when it is realised that the strength of the echo 
is mveiselv proportional to (he fourth power of the 
dist uice Even wuth the most powerful trnns- 
mittens and the largest aerials it is onlv possilile 
to detect the evtremely faint signal from Venus by 
adding up the returned signal over periods of 
sev'eral hours fl'lnH was .successfully accomplKshed 
during the near approach of Venus foi the first 
fnne in April 1^01 by gionp.s in (Ireat britain, 

S A and U S S K It wats found thvt the re- 
flecting properties of Venus were iiinch like those 
of the moon, indicating a rough tenaiii Also the 
expcMiiieiiters were convinced that the planet 
iot<ite.s on its axi.s very slowly thus having a day 
equal to about 200 eaith days 


Radio Waves Irom the Sun 

'The sun presents a very different picture at 
ratho wavelengths from the pictuic we aic familiar 
with In the Yisu.il hand It is con.stantiv chang- 
ing, sometimes inci easing a milhon-foKl m bright- 
ness within a few' bocunds Its irregulai outline 
(ontains ought patches wdiich immetliately show 
that tae great ga.scous ball Is lotatmg 'The 
complex riddle of the bun's activity ib giadually 
I'cmg mil a veiled and it can conveniently be 
ihvided into three coinpoiieiits, the quiH sun, the 
varying component, and the biusl com- 
ponent 

The quiet aun is characterised by a steady level 
of radio emission such a.s occurs when there is no 
activity on the sun, that is no sunspot .s or flares 
Itaclio waves are generated in the hot gases ot the 
bun’s atmosphere and since the longer radio waves 
can only escape from tlie higher levels the sun at 
these wavelengths is larger than at shorter wave- 
lengths For example, at 4 metres wavelength 
the observed diameter is 1“ while at 3 cm It Is 0“ 5 
which 18 the optical value Another consequence 
of the higher origin of the metre wave emission 
is that the sun is much hotter at these wave- 
lengths. giving temperatures ot a million degrees 
whicu are characteristic ot the solar corona 

The slowly varying part of the sun’s activity is 
associated with the regions near simspots and its 


intensity is closely correlated with the sunspot 
cycle, having been a niiiumum in 1954 and a rnax- 
iinuni in 1059 Sunspots are the most obvious 
indicators of solar activity lying on the visual sur- 
face of the sun However the phenomena are 
much more extensive and penetrate deep below 
the sun’s surface whence the energy is supplied 
and also as far up as the corona where coronal 
plumes appear The slowly vaiymg component 
is limited to wavelengths below 1 metre It con- 
sists of hot are.is rather like .v pancake In shajie 
lying perhaps 50,000 km above and parallel to the 
sun’s vi.sible surface Each hot area has a life 
bjian of weeks to iiionthH and often antedates and 
outlives much of the optical activity 

The most spectacular display m the sun’s 
repertoire is the burst in which the emission may 
siiddenlv incre.ase a million tim&s above the quiet 
Him level Since the burst comes fiom an aiea of 
only one thousandth of the sun's surface tlie radio 
eneigy is very huge and cannot be thermal 
emission from a hot gas as described for the pre- 
vious two components of artivity It originates 
m the passage of fast moving charged particles 
through the sun’s atmosphere and the high 
magnetic fields found there Several ingenious 
techniques have been devi.scd which have been 
able to follow tlm bir +’ir‘Mi rh the sun’s atmo- 
sphere Two < hiii.u ' i>. It ‘-I'C.'ili have been 

me.iHiued One is l.oOO km /sec which is well 
known as the speed witli which charged jiarticles 
leave a solar flare and one dav later rcacli the earth 
where they produce aiirorcie and magnetic storms 
'file other is a speed ol about one thud of the 
velocity of light and is supposed to bo associated 
with the emission of cosmic rays from the siin 
No other optical or radio feature is as spectacular 
as the ejection at the time of flares of these radio 
llieballs from the solii smiace and thou subse- 
quent reluiii attci leaching heights of several solar 
ladii 


The Planets 

'fhe planets w'cre not expected to be very spec- 
tacular r.ulio bouiccs as they are cold soliditleil 
satellites ot the sun bavin ' » - h- •( -e- us envelope 

like the sun w'hich is u- p.-nuble 'nr Us strong 
emission Mars has a surface temperature of 
200° K at railio wavelen-ths which agrees well 
with that expected !■ ■ n •,■1 I’ll measurements 
'The moon ilkewl.se has a temTierature near 200“ K 
and tliere is in addition a variation m temperature 
with the lunar cycle at wavelengths shorter than 
10 cm The lack of variation at longer wavo- 
Iciigth.s arises because the radl.it ion is emitted 
10 cm or more beneath the suiface where the 
he<iting due to the sun does not penetrate 
Observations ot Venu.s however brought to light 
an important n«!w result Its surface temperature 
IS ft50° K which IS more than 100° higher than the 
v.ilue ohtameii optically 'There is evidently a 
gig.intic greenhouse eflect operating in (he caibon 
dioxide atmo.siiheie ot the rilaiiet which enhances 
the temperatuie of the rocky surface. 

Apart from its thermal emission .Tupiter has two 
other components which originate in its deep 
atmosphere One is found at decimetre wave- 
lengths ami IS tentatively associated with the van 
Allen belts (see F46 (1)) of the planet 'The other 
Is burst-like in nature and is most intense at about 
20 metics wavelength It appears to be due to 
electrical disturbances m the dense cloud layer 
10,000 km deep which envelopes the planet 


The Milky Way. 

An intense band of r.adio emission follow's the 
line of the Milky Wav around the sky 'The light 
we know has its origin In the stars and we also 
know that the stars cannot emit enough radio 
waves to produce the observed etYect. Early 
ladio astronomeis were faced with the problem ot 
produemg r.adio emission in the cold and tenuous 
legions between the stars Interstellar cosmic 
rays although relatively rare are now believed to 
be the source of this emission as they spiral around 
the magnetic fleld lines m the Milky Way. 'This 
type of emission is generally called synchrotron 
milssiou since it is produced In synchrotous and 
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other particle accelerators As well as this part 
of galactic emisslou which is continecl to the plane 
of the (ialaxy there is also a spherical (iLstrihutioii 
of synchrotron emission surroiinding the Galaxy 
like a huge corona It seems that the magnetic 
fields and cosmic rays exteinl far beyond the 
peripheral stais of the Milky Way. 

Another type of emission which gives us much 
useful information about interstellar space is line 
emission from neutral atomic hydrogen at a wave- 
length of 21 ems . this 18 the only spectral line so 
far discovered m radio astronomy Measure- 
ments of neutral hydrogen spectra enable a de- 
tailed picture to be built up of the rotation of our 
own Galaxy Optical astronomy is unable to do 
this because of obscuration of the more distant 
parts of our (ial.ixy by interstellar dust which 
howevei docs not effect ladio waves The picture 
has emerged of a spiral galaxy which makes one 
rotation every 200 million years The hydrogen 
which is confined to the galactic plane is the 
material from which the young blue () and U stars 
are forming (These are recently formed and very 
hot stars) Condensations form m the cool 
livdrogen and dust clouds and these are the 
centres for star lormation m tlie present epoch of 
tile evolution of our (Jalaxy 'I'hc sun lies within 
such a region cont<unmg 100,000 stars which have 
recently liecn lormed within a huge gas and dust 
complex some 1,000 light jeuis across 


Radio Stars In the IVIilkv Way. 

I’hc radio stars or “ radio sources ” aie distri- 
buted throughout the sky in much the same way 
as tiieir ofitical (.ountei paits Some are con- 
fined to the band of the Milky Way aiul some are 
mine broadly distrdmted We will pay particular 
atfiMition to fhc (onner class, the galactic sources, 
in fins section llailio stars have one basic 


difference from visual stars: they have angular 
diameter of about a minute of arc whereas the 
diameters of visual stars are measured In thou- 
sandths of a second of arc and are unresolvable m 
even the 200-mch telescope on Mount Palomar 

The first radio star to be identified was the Crab 
Nebula which Is the remnant of the supernova 
observed by Chinese astronomers to liave exploded 
in \D 1054 (F4 (2)) Hince this time the fila- 
mentary remnants have been flying out over a 
volume about 5 light years In diameter 'I’lip 
filaments contain high magnetic fields which hold 
the cosmic rays ejected from the exploding star 
and make this faint optical object an intense radio 
emitter A number of other radio stars arc 
supernova remnants ( 'assiopeia-A is the briglitest 
In the sky and is one of the most recent to have 
exploded in the Galaxy The Cygnns loop on tfie 
other hand probably exploded 100,000 years ago 
and 13 now a faint object spread over a diameler 
of about 120 light y^ars 

Another group of radio stars is a.ssociatcd with 
the ionised hydrogen emission regions whicli 
surround many O and B stars Thev are most 
readily detected at short wavelengths where 
aynclnotron emission is mucli weaker Among 
the nebulae detected are the familiar Orion, 
Kosette, North America and Triild nebiil.ie 
Data for some galactic radio stars are given m 
'I'able 1 


Extragalactic Radio Stars. 

The most common radio sources lying outside 
the Milky Way system are the normal galaxies 
which emit m inucli tlie same way as the Milky 
Wav Itself Thev are. liowcver, very weik 
emitter') and only the nearliy galaxies have been 
detected A common property is their large sL/e 


'PA Bid*: 1 GALACTTG RADIO STABS 


Name 


I rositmn (1050) 

j _ __ 

I Declination j It A 


I Intensity at I I 

; 100 Mc/s. [ Angular i 

i units ot I diameter. I 

w/iU'Vc/s I I 


Identihcafion 


( 'iisHiopui.i-A 
'r,iiirws-.V 

i-5s’ :;2' 

1 22 ’ 0 5' 

2 .{»> 21 2 ’“ 
050 51 Jill 

Cygniis loop 

k3U’ IS' 

200 49 :,m 

Auriga . 

40“ 00 ' 

50 01 in 

Orion nebula. 

— 5° 27' 

50 51 a 

'I’rilld nebula 

- 2 ‘J‘’ 02 ' 

1 70 50'" 


70 

i ^ 

Supernova reimi inf 
N(;(J 1952 Cr.ib 

Supernova remnant 


10 


nebula 

4 

I r 

NGC 0960 and 0992 
nova remnant 

Supi'r- 

0 3 

1 ir 

Faint nebulosity 
[ supei nova remnant 

potssi'nly 

1 

J 0 1" i 

NtiC 197b. Ionised 
region 

hydrogen 


1 0 2" 

1 

NGC ()514 Ionised hydrogen 
region 


TABLE 2 EVritAGALACTIC RADIO ST\ltS 


Name 

Rositioii (1950) 

Declination j R A 

Intensity at 
100 Mc/s 
units of 
10"-’'* w/m“/c/s 

Angular 

diameter 

Rpccs-.lon 

velocity 

Idcntillcation 

('Vgnus-A . 

40“ 35' 

1 90 57 gm 

120 

1 3' 

0 050c 

Interactiug galaxies 

< 'entaurus-A 

-42“ 45' 

130 22 4 'n 

17 

6' 

0 0015c 

Interacting galaxies 
NGC 4486 Peculiar 
galaxy with jet 

Virgo- A 

12“ 41' 

I 2 O 28 2“ 

11 

V 

0 004c 

:5C 295 

52“ 20' 

140 09 5'n 

1 

1 ! 

1 0 08' 

0 46c 

Interacting galaxies 
most distant yet 
Identified 


Nole Declination and Right Aiicension (BA) are the coordinates of a celestial object. 

Mc/s ( = megacycles per second) is the unit of frequency used in radio 

w/m*/c/s (-= watts/uietreV'cycle/second) is the unit of power received on the Earth from a radio 
source 

Many celestial nebulous objects were catalogued by Droyer in his New General Catalogue (N.G.C.). 
The number of the object is prefixed by the letters "N G.C." 

3C 295 Is radio source number 295 In the third Cambridge list of radio stars. 

The recession velocity of a source Is given as a fraction of " c ”, the velocity of light 
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comi>arcfl with the Eussociated visual Ralaxv 
Again radio waves are being generated in the veiy 
extensive magnetic IVeida by wandering cosmic 
rays 

Much is now being learnt about the evolution of 
v,alaxics from studies of their neutral hydrogen 
line radiation which enable the distribution of 
liydrogen to be mapped and compared with that 
i)t the stais (.'lear differences betw'een different 
galactic types were immediately observed The 
Magellanic (’louds which aie irregular young 
systems contain some ‘10% of their total mass in 
the form of neutral hydrogen while an older sj btem 
lil;e the spiral nebula M J1 in zVndroineda contains 
only about 1% neutral hvdrogcn A clear differ- 
ence is found lietween different parts of a given 
galaxy For example, m the central regums of 
M.Jl which IS populated by very old stais there Is 
no liyilrogen whereas in the outer regions there 
H more hydrogen than stars 'I'lie hydiogeti in 
the cent,ral regions condensed into stais long ago 
and hydrogen in the outer parts is still in (lie 
process of condensation 

One of the most exciting discoyerles of radio 
astiOiKimy was that many ot the radio sources aie 
very poweriiil and distant objects '1 lie second 
lirightest, called (’ygnus-A, has a ledsliift of 
1(5,800 km per sec and is therefoie at a distaiue 
of 000 million light years It is idciitined with 
two interacting galaxies where intense radio 
emission is generated lo the holocaust An even 
more distant radio star has recent Iv ber'n identiOed 
with another interacting pair ot galaxies having 
a redshift ol 140,000 km /see :*n<l is thus at a 
distance of 4,000 million light y'ears These 
oliservations open the way to a study ot cosmology, 
the study ot the large scale structuie and cvolnlmn 
of (he umverse, because the radio waves we now 
detect tioni the tuitlifst radio stars liegan their 
journey thousands of millions ot vears <igo mid 
provide a method of studying conditions at tli.it 
early euocb Observuitional eos^iol/i.rv 's oulv ip 
ils mfaiicv and it IS expected h i; i nb" i ! : ii"’‘ii 
will rdtvy an iinpoitaiit part in it, 


PROGRESS IN WEATHER FORECASTING 

Interest in weather forecastin,g inivst have be- 
gun m luehistoric tunes wuth the earliest glim- 
merings of human iiitelligcnco wiicn wc may .suj>- 
JK He that men first became ( ons( lous of <i past and 
1 future and recognised that coinforf and liveli- 
linod ((oi)ended on the vagaries of wind and run 
and sunshine So it is tliat modern woathei fore- 
caslmg, unlike manv iniiovationb of the present 
s( ic/itiiii <ige, unlike for ex tmplc air tran.spoit or 
1 idioconuinini(,.iti(m oi electric pow'ei or atomic 
(‘iiergv . has no recent liegiimmg but has been 
developed (tver the last hundred ve.irs against .in 
.mcR'id background of folklore and superstition 
v'Uh I ngms lost m aiitinuitv Not all such 
traditional beliei is ill-loundcd, far fiom it. but it 
H so mixed up with uishrul thinking and lioetic 
anagiuings as to afforil little guidanic to the 
future A"et it loses gr>)uud but slowly and we do 
not need to go to pihuitive peoples in backward 
(oimtrus to llinl those wlio look for the weather 
to ( hange xvith the moon, nlthough the causal 
ionnection, if anv, is very slight, or put great 
store («n the beriies m the liedgerow' or the be- 
haviour of the idrds as tlmugU the pl.ants an«l 
ilumb animals liad a prescieuee of the coming 
winter, for which there is no evnleiice whatever 
Prolcssional weather forecasters are still lovers of 
nature, they regret more than most the passing 
of the old poetic fancies and take delight m 
justifying from science some old saw such as 
‘‘.red sky at night, the sheplierd’s delight ” <»r 

“ long f..n‘foldloiig la- 1 . -.li.irt ii-d pi ■ ”, 

bill ii,(\ know till \ are fated lo dri\e nm I of 
these things out of currency as surely as elect ruitj’" 
lias driven out the tallow caudle 


The Growth of Meteorology. 

Modem meteorology grew, as did modern science 
in general, from the 17th cent onwards, with the 
conviction that the winds .and the w'eather were 
merely the natural behaviour of the atmosphere 
Hurrounding the earth re.sponding to the heat of 


the sun and other influences The response is 
certamli,' complicated but it w.is realised that it 
must nevertheless be ultimately explicable iii 
terms of the laws of dvuaiiiics as originated by 
Newton and the further laws of phvsics, particu- 
l.arlv of thermodynamics, which later scientists 
discoveroil and refined TUit to study the wavs 
of an atmosphere covering mil lions of square 
miles and extending far bevond the top.i of the 
highest mountains was a task demanding wide 
resources, funds and technical mstruments, and 
.above all communications, not to mention 
scientific brain-power ITogress In forecasting 
m recent yeais li.is depended on all tliese things 
During the last tliirty vears or so the number of 
scientists eniploy'ed m the study or pr.actlce ot 
i«Pt..or< n\-.v ha« incnM'jf'd tmi fold, the cost of .all 
w Pill c.Hi mg - 1 \ in -I .ill over the world 
j' !i"W - line i inn l■lllll•.|| j-i r \ i ir, instruments 
of growing sophistication have been brouglit into 
use on a large scale and the i oniiiiuiucal ions net- 
work employed for the exchange ol weather m- 
forniation. the most elaborate specialized net- 
work m the world, is growing every x ear Some 
account of this progress is given m the following 
paragraphs 


The Basis of Forecasting. 

'J’he b.asis of weather forecasting can, hi its 
barest essence, be stated m a few simple words 
It 14 to stiuh what the w'cather is .iiul how the 
atmosphere is behaving over an are i exteinling 
honie hundreds ol miles and often thousamls ot 
miles from the centre of mtercst, to note the ever- 
ehangmg liattern of weather over this arei 
mainly t)v constructing cartographical weather 
maps — .X kind ot ordnance suney of the varying 
woathei and to cMrr> tlie changes over into the 
future bv extrapolating trends, by using wisdom 
born of experience, or by carrying out metliodical 
( alciilatioris according to scientific principles 
Whatever the nietlioils, the collection of the data 
from tlio large area and at frequent intervals is 
the fouiidatuai ot the system so that good com- 
inuiiieations arc ot the essence. 


Progress In Weather Communications. 

'I’lic meteorcilogical telecommunications net- 
work (radio linl^s anti land-lines) has been do- 
\ eloped solelv lor the exf hange ot weather lii- 
toimaruai b\ international agreement within the 
World JMeteorological Organization, a specialised 
agency of t)ie I nitod Nations to whicli virtually 
all the countries of the world belong The net- 
w'oik today does m facr, extend to all parts of the 
world, literally fioin pole to pole, wherever 
wcat,iKT observation-, are being ni.ide, so that, if it 
were necessary, it would be technically possible 
to obtain m Fngland mformation on the weather 
of Ajitarctica Withm ,i matter of minutes several 
tunes a day Actually, at present, we do not in 
Hntnm attempt a rapid and complete world 
coverage as data tor only the Northern Ilernsphere 
are nuthcient for immediate purposes 'The main 
comnmiucations i-cntre lor the I anted Kingdom 
H at tlie headquarters of the Meteorological 
(»fPf'‘at Hrafkn«ll B<*-k«hiie, wd'ere the collection, 

I : It'll., -Md I ir n I .!■ . of weather messages 
contiiuic .iccording to strict si'Uedules, day aiul 
night throughout tlie veir 'I'he communications 
room cmit.ains over 80 telepnnteis with dnect 
land-lme oi radio connections to our national 
forecast ing centres and to manv centres oversCfC 
T’he rne-isages arc m tive-figure groups coded 
according to an internitional system so that the 
mforniation on wind, weather, temperature, 
cloud and so on contained in a message is as in- 
telligible m Tokyo or Moscow a,8 it is m Tjondon or 
W.ashmgton Almost a million figure groups are 
handled at Bracknell everv day 'I’hc w'orld 
coverage of coded messages by teleprinter is now 
supplemented by a growing excliange of eomplcted 
weather cliarts. including forecast weather charts 
for a day or more ahead, using facsiimle equip- 
ment for telegraphic transmission By this 
me.an.s the forecaster at an outstatloii in Britain 
receives pictures showing the w'eather maim as 
drawn at the head otllce in Bracknell while the 
forecastei-s at Bracknell have the advantage of 
knowing the opinions ot their colleague.s in 
America and elsewhere 
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Proffress In Weather Observing and Instruments. 

Most of the basic weather observations at 
ground stations or ships at sea are made using 
mstnaments which have been substantially 
standardised for the past fifty years or more, 
barometers, thermometers and so forth, but 
many other instruments have Ijecn added to the 
armoury First and foremost is the radio-sonde 
which must be given pride of place as the instru- 
ment which has revolutionized weather forecast- 
ing. both its practice and its theory, and greatly 
enhanced the utility of the service, to a critical 
extent for aviation The radio-soride. of which 
there are many variants, w an automatic radio 
transmitter attached to a buoyant balloon and 
released from the ground to ascend through the 
atmosphere above The characteristics of the 
radio signal are determined by light-weight 
sensing elements, coupled to the electric circuitry 
of the sonde, aneroid barometers, bimetallic 
thermometers, hair hygrometers or other equi- 
valent devices, so that the physical properties of 
the air are obtained by interpreting the signals 
A typical sonde costing, say. £10 may be earned 
by a livdiogeri-fllled balloon costing £2 and may 
ascend at 1500 ft /inin , reporting to the ground 
every few seconds until it is lost in distance or 1)V 
bursting after rising for an liour or so. reachmg 
perhat)s to a height of 100.000 feet (20 miles) 
The ground equipment can be made as auto- 
matic as is desired and in one advanced cx.ample 
the signals are fc<l direct into an electronic com- 
puter and the data are pnnted out rcadv for Die 
forecaster’s attention Winds are obtained from 
the same ascent by radar- tracking on the balloon 
The applii^atlon of groimd radar to wind-finding 
came very early in the historv of radar and was 
already well advanced during World War II At 
the present time there arc 8 upper air stations in 
tlie United Kingdom making ascents lour times 
a day at an overall cost of perhaps £200,000 per 
jear In addition, we maintain ocean weather 
ships for obtaining similar data from the Atlantic, 
and a number of stations abroad Over tlie 
whole world there are more than 500 upper air 
radio-sondo stations working on regular daily 
programmes 

Kadar is applied to forecastmg in another and 
quite dltferent way by taking advantage of the 
reflecting power of rain-drops Just as an airfield 
radar scanning the sky will plot and follow every 
aircraft within its range, so a weatlier radar of 
appropriate design will i)rovide the forecaster 
with a continuously chanjyng jnclure, efTectively 
on a television screen, sliowing wliere in tlie 
neig^^ibourhood ram is tailing, liow the rim are is 
are moving and, to some extent, their intensity 
and vertical height A useful weather radar 
indicating over a range of 100 miles may cost 
£12,000 and there are, naturally, more sophisti- 
cated and more expensive equipments To cover 
the whole world witli a weather radar net would 
cost perhaps £100 million m capital outlay alone 
but the system has been well justified in special 
areas and is likely to become more widely used 
especially perhaps in backw'aid or sparsely popu- 
lated areas where ordiniirv observations and com- 
munications arc not readily available 


Weather Satellites. 

Many other instruments employing modem 
electronic systems could be listed, for example, 
cloud-height recorders which work bv day or 
night, using a reflecting optical system with a 
light beam modulated and amplified, visibilliv 
meters based on the photoelectric measurement 
of the transmission or scattering of light, auto- 
matio unmanned weather stations for use at 
isolated places on land or at sea But far and 
awav the most exciting of recent developments 
are the weather satellites, known as Tiros and later 
Nimbus, launched by the United States Several 
of these have been put int^ orbit and it is ex- 
pected that henceforth one or more will be 
permanently in operation, revolving round the 
earth, taking television pictures of the earth 
below, especially of the clouds which cover about 
half the earth’s surface, and transmitting the 

S Ictures to read-out stations suitably located, 
fo country, other than America, had In 1902 vet 


announced its definite intention to go into this 
field and only Jlussia ha<l the uumedlate capability. 
The cost will be high, no doubt runnmg to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars ui a few years but the 
information obtained, especially from otherwise 
little-charted areas, has exceptional interest 
Not only pictures of clouds over large areas, in- 
deed the whole world, are obtainable, but m 
addition ways have been devised for estimating 
the energy exchange between Earth and space, 
and of obtaining the temperatures of cloud topy 
and sea surface from the infra-red radiation which 
they emit upwards These aud other quantities 
liave much significance for the scientific stud> of 
our own planet which must not be overlooked in 
the exploration of spac« In this connection tne 
rocket also is a powerful atmospheric probe it 
has the advantage that it can take measurements 
at all heights from the ground upwards ami can 
be made to rise far beyond the 25 miles or so which 
IS the practical limit of balloon sounding Ev- 
peninental rockets have been used widely and 
regular ascents will no doubt liecome a common- 
place in future 


Progress in Forecasting Techniques and Scleufiflc 
Theories. 

In the practice of weather forecasting the last 
generation has seen a radical transformation from 
a scientific art practised bv wise men ot gieat 
experience labouring with sciinty data and 
uiadcciuate theories towards scientific calculation 
using standard theoretical methods based on 
proved theories and data from three dimensions 
provided especially bv the radio-sonde Weather 
IS the behaviour of the atmospliere and the tore- 
<. aster is certainly interested m the behaviour well 
into the stratosphere Bv probing especially 
with balIoon-l)oiiie sc»mlea, the atmosT)liere is 
studied in three diniensjons It can then he 
treated by mathematical methods involving 
calculations which, in spite of the differences in the 
nature and size of the phenomena, have in principle 
much in eommoii with those made lu aerodv 
nainicM. livdrody namics and fluid mechanics 
generally Ehrst l(jr the teehnique the weatliei 
systems winch the new scientific methods are 
im^st suited to handle are the depressions aiul 
anticvelones hundreds or thousands of miles m 
extent wdiieh are continiiallv forming, developing, 
moving aud d( caving and which must he forecast 
if we are to know the general nature of Die w’catlier, 
the temperatures or the winds Surface weather 
maps have been drawn regularly for more than a 
luuidred yearn and the modern advance is the 
drawing of other maps showing conditions in the 
upper air At a centre such jus Bracknell iihnut 
t-cn senes of charts arc regularly drawn, coveiing 
the whole or a great part of the northern hemi- 
sphere and referring to the surface ol the iCaitli or 
to vaiious higher levels up to 50.000 feet where Die 
pressure of the luir is only one tenth of its value 
near the ground As the living level of com- 
mereial aircraft is raised to even greater heights 
in the stratosphere, routine charts for suitable 
lugher levels will need to be constructed These 
upper air charts contain Bvstems of lines, iso- 
pleths, corresponding with the familiar isobais of 
the ordinary weather map, as well as plotted data 
on winds, temperatures and humidities It can 
readily be appreciated that just as the architect 
may represent a building by drawing separate 
plans for each floor, so the forecaster muv 
visualize the three-dunensional weather factory 
by putting together In his mind all the different 
an.alysed charts One difference is that once a 
building is constructed the architect’s drawings 
may be expected to remain valid for a long time 
whereas the weatlier changes continuously; the 
forecaster must have a movmg picture in his mind 
and a forecast must be a consistent picture valid 
tor all levels and satisfying the laws of fluid 
motion. 

Forecasters become skilful in this kind of wwk 
but it is not the sort of thing that a man can do 
very reliablv on the basis of expenence and know- 
how licngthy numerical calculations are neces- 
sary and the invention of the electronic computhig 
machine has provided the means whereby these 
calculations may be performed rapidly, systemati- 
cally and quite consistently. The most advanced 
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( omputiug machines yet <leRi}7ne<l have been em- 
ployed on weather forecostiiiK becaiise it is an 
appuilluRly complicated problem when reduced to 
basic phvsicfl Such machines inav cost some 
hundred of thouhands of pounds and future de- 
^iKns even millions but the enhanced accuracy of 
weather torecabts which can confidently be ex- 
fieoted and which indeed has alieady been to some 
dcKree acliieved. will piovide ample justification 


The Scientific Problem of Prediction. 

Tt IS interesting to speculate on possible further 
progress in weatlicr forecastim?, to be prepared for 
notable improvements while avoulini? the extra ra- 
bumt optimism whu h ls founded ouly on ifmorauLC. 
and the Itmt thiUK to bear m mind is that looking 
iiuo the future is an art of the most extreme «liih- 
culty whatever tlie subject may he For ceitam 
adrimornieal events, movements of the planets, 
eclipses and the like, high accuracy many years m 
advance is attained because the problems, 
torniulable enough as they may seem, are essen- 
tially sunple when compared with weather 
idienomena the inverse-sQuare law of gravitation 
appbe<l to a small number of heavenly bodies 
ai counts fcjr virtually everything The laws «)f 
physias which apply to the atmosphere are by 
( ontrast numerous, interrelated and complicated 
in its Minplest foniiulation, atniospbeiic behaviour 
.oust conform with several independent laws ex- 
prebsed mathematicallv as diffeiential equations 
The first is the liydrostatic law stating that vertical 
acceleration is negligible and that pressure at aiiv 
level IS the weight of the (oliunn of air above 
Vext IS the law of contmiutv of mass stating m 
ilfect that however the air moves it is not di- 
^troved and a loss m one volume is balanced by .i 
gam elsewhere Then the hoii/ontal velocities of 
the an III two directions, that Is tJie wind coin- 
ponents, must conform with the mechanical law 
of fiind motion relating acceleration with the 
pressure gradient, the Earth’s rotation and friction 
Again, the law ot conservation of energy must be 
satisfied and account needs to be taken of many 
dittereiit kinds ot energy and their traustonn.vtion, 
ispeciallv interna! thermal energy, gravitational 
potential energy, latent energy of water vaiiour 
and radiant energy, tlint is solar and terrestrial 
ladiation, as well as mechanical work and kinetic 
energy And, finally, water substance must be 
conserved tor, in the long run, evaporation and 
precipit.itaou must balance Add to these six 
conditions the basic gas law and we have seven 
matliematical equations for seven quantities 
pressure, temperature, densitv, water vapour, and 
velocity in its three component directions The 
known law's are then siilflcient to determine tlie 
problem, given the liouiulaiy conditions, but the 
complication is so fonnidalile that success m 
fore-ceeing the future is likely to be severely 
limited Meteorologists today expect some holid 
mqirovement m forecasts for one or two days 
ahead but the degiee of improvement wdll not 
'■'cem bti iking to the general public More 
challenging than this is the forecasting of several 
(lavs ahead and the foreshadowing in general 
terms of the weather to be expected months or 
seasons ahead— true long-range forecasting For 
this we await new ideas Certainly the weather 
vines a great deal iroin one year to tlie next, 
some winters in England will be mild and open, 
others bitterly cold, while the sumnieis will vary 
from the heat and dryneas of IO’jO to the cold 
wetness of 1960 but we do not yet know what is 
the reason for these large variations an<l present 
attempts to forecast them are little more than 
sjici Illations baaed on exiicnence Tliese may be 
more often right than wrong but no meteorologist 
of repute claims to be very skilful at long-range 
forecasting and progres.s will bo verv slow unless 
really new discoveries are made 


OPTICAL MASERS 

When the day comes to communicate with our 
neighbours on remote planets orbiting other stars 
our ‘ radiotelephone ” will probably make use of 
a beam of light from an optical maser This is 
a new and very remarkable kind of light source 
that was developed only m recent years. Its full 


potential is yet to lie realised, but even now it luw 
great importance With the optical maser we 
shall be able to prol>e the lyehaviour of matter 
under the influence of enormous energy densities, 
range and survey vast distances to microscopic 
accuracy, and send millions of telephone and tele- 
vision messages between any two points that can 
see each other with telescopes Tjittle wonder 
that the ojitical maser has achieved wide promi- 
nence within but a tew years. It is a develop- 
ment as central to optical science and engineering 
as the dLscovery of the Lriode valve was to elcc- 
t ionics 

From the tune man fimt opened his eyes until 
late m 1960 when the first optical maser w.is 
develoi)ed most of our sources ol light have lyeen 
no difTereiit in principle from bodies heated to 
Incandescence The sun. a hot tungsten filament, 
a candle, a gas fire, a carbon arc, even the glowing 
screen of a television set aie some familiar ex- 
•imples All of these can be termed natural 
sources 'I’hey are line, of course, for the usual 
purposes of illumination, but not however lor the 
additional punioses to which tlie optical maser can 
be put The leason for this lestrietion is ii 
hindainental one Natural light is inherently 
subject to fluctuations m intensity technically 
called " noise ” Maser light, as we shall see. is 
quite different, and more closely resembles radio 
signals 


Light Waves and Radio Waves. 

lladio waves that bring sound radio and tele- 
vision into oui boines and light waves that brmg 
visual peiception into our lives arc closely 
related forms ol lacbaiit energy fiom two regions 
ot the eleetromagnetlc spectrum The relation- 
ship IS not obvious because railio wavelengths are 
many orders of niagiiitiide too long to lie detected 
visually The wavelengths of radiation we can 
see fall m the ranges of from 0 4 to 0 8 microns 
(one micron is one thousandth of a millhnetre) 
w'hile those of radio aie from tens of thousands to 
millions of millions times longer In their familiar 
term radio signals come from sources, like valve 
oscillators, that are tractable to modulation, 
amplification and the many other operations 
Known tor many ye.ars in tlie field of electronics 
'J'he result has been a versatile field ikh In scientific 
disiovery and practical application. It has 
always been desirable to extend elei'tromcs to 
shorter and sliorter wavelengtlis so that a greater 
pirt of the electromagnetic spectrum i ould be 
exploited m similar ways, but the idea of gen- 
erating non-noisy ligiit has been jiartlcularly 
attractive, for reasons that wo shall discuss 

The techniques for generating and dealing with 
radio signals cannot be extended directly to light 
despite their close relatioiLship Even if it were 
possible In theory to scale electronic equipment 
for sliorter and sliorter wavelengths by the time 
it would be scaled to the wavelengths of light the 
equipment w'ould have to be of microscopically 
small dimensions The optical ma.ser is a develop- 
ment that avoids these difilcidties but produces 
the desired result 


Incoherent Light. 

Tiight from a natural source is emitted at ran- 
dom by agitated electrons It is the usual case 
that electrons independently and spontaneously 
emit bits of light to add to the general glow to be 
seen from the source As a result natural light is 
mainly what we call incoherent Expressed as a 
kind of wave motion natural light has to be re- 
garded as brief packets of energy travelling m 
random directions at uncorrelated tmies Inco- 
herent light therefore is neither well-directed in 
spivce nor smooth m time The former results m 
the fact that ilhunination from our familiar light 
sources is proportional to the inverse square ot the 
distance from the source which implies that only 
a fraction of the light energy can ever be collected 
and focused to a small spot or collunated and sent 
along a parallel beam The latter means that 
ordinary light is inherently much too uiusteady to 
be an efflcieut earner of information coded lu 
time. 
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Coherent Light. 

Light from an optical maser also come,s from 
agitated electrons, but another process flominates 
the kind of radiation. In effect, many electrons 
radiate together under the common stimulus of 
an Incident light wave This co-operative 
phenomenon, which is called stmiulatetl emission, 
leads to light which Is both well-directed m space 
and smooth in time Maser light, in contrast to 
natural light, is coherent and can be exprcs-?cd as 
a regular progression of waves carrying energy 
aiong a particular path. The essential difference, 
therefore, is that maser light is an orderly sort ot 
wave motion like that of breakers falling rlivthmi- 
callv against the seashore, while ordinary light is a 
disordered and random sort not very different 
Ironi the rippled surface of the sea broken by 
rainfall All ot the potential and actual u.ses for 
the optical maser stem from this difference 


Maser Action. 

When a light ijeam encounters any transparent 
medium whether it be solid. Iiqiiul, or gas the 
normal liehaviour is for some fraction ot the 
energy m the beam to lie iirogressively absorbed 
In other words the further a light beam travels 
through a medium tlic more attenuated it usually 
becomes But m an optical maser the reverse 
happens and an incident lieam becomes pro- 
gres lively brightened The medium is made to 
give lui energy aii.l amplify an incident lieam 

We are tainiliar witli tlio howls and wliistles 
(which in fact are audio oscillations) that can bo 
produced in a public address system when too 
much ‘oimd from the loudspeaker reaches the 
mlcroplioiio In a similar our amplitviiig 

iiicdiiim can Ixi made to produce steady ost illa- 
tions of liglit What Ls needed is a p ur ol mirrors, 
one at each end of thij inediuin, to rellcct an ampli- 
lled beam ot light back upon itself The beam is 
• onllried and has no alternative but to build up 
inteiisitv with c.ich traversal lietween the minors 
TIic amplifier would continue this process m- 
delinitcly except that it saturates at sonic limiting 
intensity When this liapi>eris the system pro- 
duces steady oscillations around the original signal 
many times fcil back upon itself If both ot tlie 
minors were perfectly retiectiiig none ot the 
energ> ro generated would be able to Ic.ive tlie 
system We therefore make one of the mirrorH 
slightly traiispaient. and now a traction emciges 

Dozens of different materials liave worked as 
oiifcw.'iil nuusers Common to all of them is the 
nnderlying process ealhal stimulated emission ot 
radiation 'I’he same principle was originally 
applied to microwave devices, and I he name, 
maser, derives from the expiession “ //ncrowavo 
(irnpliflcatlon by the stmiiilated mission of 
radiation T^pon application to lignt wave- 
lengths the microwave part of the name lost Its 
meaning and the term became generalb de- 
scriptive of any device in wdiich stiiiinlated 
emission dominates Now. for hick of anv 
standard nomenclature, the optical maser is 
ireqiiently referred to liv the name la-^er, the / 
standing for fight One detailed exaini»lf*. the 
optical ina.ser made from synthetic rubv. is 
Kiifllciontly representative to illustrate tlie basic 
idea 


Ruby Masors In Theory. 

Synthetic ruby, like its naturally occurring 
counterpart. Is a crystal of alimiinium oxide with 
a email percentage ot chromium atoms replacing 
some ot the aluminium during the growth of the 
crystal A strongly fluorescent material. It, 
absorbs broad bands of blue and green light and 
re-radiates much of the energy hi the form of a 
narrow band of red light. The red fluorescence 
gives niby its colour, and arises from the way 
electrons belonging to the ch^Jmlum atoms interact 
with radiation 

These electrons can exist only in particular 
energy states. Their state of lowest energy, the 
so-called ground state, is the normal relaxed one. 
The action of blue and green light when it is 
absorbed by the crystal Is to elevate come ground 


state electrons indirectly to a sharply defined 
excited state From here tliey can either gne up 
spontaneously some of their excess encigy in the 
form of red fluorescence light and relax back to 
the ground state, or they can wait for an incident 
light lieaiii of the same wavelength and add tlicir 
energy to it synchronously on their way back to 
the ground state In either case the wavelength 
of the emitted light is determined liv the difference 
in energy between the ground and excited states 

The first process is called spontaneous omission 
of nidiation and produces ordinary thermal liglit 
The second process is called stimnlated emission 
ot radiation and, wlien it dommatoM, it proiiuccs 
the conditions wc described earlier w'hich lead to 
amplirtcation of light However, electrons in the 
ground stsle are just as susceptible to the in- 
fluence of an incident red beam as the excited 
electrons, and wiiereas the excited ones undergo 
stimulated emission and give up energy to t)ie 
incident beam, iiic gfound state ones umlergo 
(stimulated) alisorption and take some away m 
proportion to their numbers For net amplifica- 
tion. thercfiire, a majority of the electrons must 
be in the excited state 'I'o put them there 
enoiigli energy must be supplied to the crystal In 
the form of blue anil green light Then so long as 
a population niajontv is mamtamed in the exciueil 
state tlic crystal wiU prefer to amplify any incident 
light o( tlie correct v/aveicngth In the absence 
of stimulated emission the svstein will regain 
couilibrium by the siumtancoiis process 


Ruby Masers in Practice. 

One practical way of putting ennugh blue and 
green light into a ruby cr>stnl to bring it to tlie 
inascr condition is to batlie it with light from a 
very liright xenon llashtulie like tlic kind used for 
ordinary flasfi photography The flxsh Will last 
lor only about one thousandth ot a second, lint 
for a sizable fraction of this time the crjstal will 
be capalile of ainphlj mg light Tf tlic cr\ stal lia ' 
the form of a right circular e\ linder, wnth its end 
bices polislicd flat and panillel to each otlici, and 
If these faces liave higlikv rcllis ting coatings one 
of them sllghtlj trensparent. l-hcn conditions are 
right for generating coherent light For the time 
that the crystal is snthcicntlv activated the 
ll'ish tube it will oscillate in the way we liave 
Iireviouslv descnlied Some fluorescence oi -tiLiv 
light travelling along the axi« ol the crj sf.il will 
trigger off tlie process 'J'lien since only ii iiarallcl 
lieam of light will reflect back and forth between 
the two tace.s only liglit travelling m tliat direction 
will build up to a gical intensity . and a tiacdnm ol 
it will come out through the scmi-transparcni, 
face It will be confined to a veiv narrow (one, 
steady m biightness for as long as the oscillitions 
can be supported liy a supply of energy from the 
tlaslilamp, and it will be ve^ry nearly a single red 
wavelength (stabilized at the wavelength whore 
the gam of the medium is gre-itest) 

'I’tic output Ironi a pulsed rubv optical nic-ci is a 
tnlal wave of light witii kilowatts or even mega- 
watts of peak power and. except for diffraction 
effects from where it emerges, nearlv all of the 
energy appears along a well-deffned yvavclront 
By means of lenses and bdescope-i this energy can 
be iiarnesbOil almost in its entirety It can lie 
lieamed vast distances through a tcle.icope. or 
focuscil to tiny spots of incredibly intense light 

Recent experiments liave demonstrated what 
masei light from a ruby can actually do in tins 
way A ruby optical maser m one such expcii- 
inent was connected to a large telescope and aimed 
at the moon At a distance of a quarter of a 
million miles it illuminated an area of the moon 
no more than a few miles across. This was 
verified by means of another telescope trained on 
the same part of the moon when, not quite three 
seconds after eacli burst of maser light was sent 
out. a little of the reflected light was detected after 
its round trip Detection back on earth vvas 
ilifficuit liecause the moon Is a diffuse reflector and 
little of the light was returned to its source. But 
an ob.server many times further away than the 
moon w'ould have had no trouble seeing tlie direct 
lieam The reach ot our strongest searcliliglit is 
paltry in comparison In another experiment 
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the output of a rul)> optical maser waH focused an<l 
brought to i)ear on an mdustnal diaimuid So 
generated, tins needle point of concentrated light 
had sufflcient energy to vapourize a Kuhstantial 
portion ot the diamond Sunliglit can Ije locuaed 
with a magnifying glasn and used to ignite paper 
and wood I'o collect and use more of tlie sun’s 
energy icQUirea mucli larger optical systems, and 
m no case can temperatures in the lociised sunlight 
exceed 0000° K. the surface temperature of tlie 
sun But with comjiarativelv simple optics the 
ruby optical maser can just as e<isily drill holes 
into tlic toughest ot refractory materials, and 
acliieve very mucli lugher temiieratures witli its 
focused light 


Maser Materials. 

Now that the tcchnupies have lieeii discovered 
(or building optical masers there is no theoretical 
limit to the nuinlier oi sulistauces that can be used 
(or tins purpose Many liave already liecn found, 
even at this earlv stage ot development, and a 
list of them includes quite a vaiietv ot crystalline 
and idastic solids, (luoreseent li<iuids. semi- 
conductor compounds, and mixtures of gases 
'They operate at v.irious wavehuigths falling 
(hroughout tlie optical spectrum from the iiltra- 
\ lolet to the infiared Some, like our example ot 
nibc, operate on a iiulsed basis with outputs of 
high iK)wei while others, like a gaseous mixture of 
lielium and neon ojicrate contmuouslv but at low 
output powers 


Continuously Operating Masers. 

(Continuous operation is an important develop- 
ment for certain applications 'I'lie first to have 
worked ei'iitinumisly is (he lielium-neon optical 
maser In this ilevice light amiilihc.ition is oh- 
I allied from neon atoms whose electrons are put 
steadily into an active stati' An electrical <lis- 
eharge is used to do this indirectly b\ ine.ins of 
lielium atoms that a<*t as intermediaries m the 
energy transaction 'I’he dcMce in essence is a 
(,iibe ci^ntaming tlic gaseous mixture that bc- 
(oiiics tlie amplify ing na duini, an electrical 
source to excite the discharge in the tube, an<l 
two mirrors (one sliglitly transparent) to coniine 
the oscillations and iiernut a little ot tlie light to 
emerge, so long as tlie discharge is inamtaiiied, 
a steady output of eoheicnt light is dcvelopcMl 

\ coiitimioiislv operating optical maser has 
extended regularity m tune This has applica- 
tions III the science of measiiremeiit Distaiues 
( ,111 he meisured in terms ol wavelengths of light 
to .i rnaxmuim (if (he distance that the reference 
liglit be nil can travel during its briel period ot 
regularity 'Phis is the so-called eoheT<*n<*e length 
'The best iiitural s-oiirce in this respect is regular 
for no more th.ui a lew tlioiisandths <,f one nullioiith 
ol <<iic second, (lie time it takes lor light to travel 
aliout one yard Jaght from a hcimin-ncou 
maser li.is det.uled icgiilaritv toi mm h longer - 
one second or more -and hglit can travel l.Hh.bOD 
miles 111 this period So with optical maseis at 
our disTiosal v\c can now speculate about measuring 
the tartliest points on eartli .and even mter- 
jvlenetary disi.ances to yvitliin a small fraction of 
an inch 


Possible Technical Uses. 

Tlie optical maser is like a radio frequency 
oscillator but many decades down in wavelength 
'I’he iinplications of this siirnlanty arc important 
The puiseil optical maser will produce light oscil- 
lations chopped into a kind ot Morse ccale A 
< ontinuoiisly opeiatmg one will produce steady 
osoillatioiis that, when modulated, will be able to 
carry messages m the same way that radio beams 
<lo But beams of electromagnetic energy spread 
out and become diffuse at great di.staiices from 
their sources, the effect being proportional to 
wavelength, no in tins respect beams ot maser light 
will be orders of magnitude more concentrated 
than radio beams of the same power The band- 
width. that ciin be carried by those beams is 
inversely proportional to the wavelength, so not 
only can the equivalent maser beam go much 
liirther. it can carry vastly more message.s than a 
radio beam The reach, definition and synchro- 


nism of coherent light have obvious appeals for 
the idea of an optical radar system With beams 
of maser light objects will be detected at greater 
ihstances, loc.ated to increased accuracy, and their 
velocities clocked to higher precision than with 
traditional radar sy stems using radio beams. 


The Maser In Research. 

For the science-mmded tlic ojitical maser liolds 
most interest m the realms of basic research For 
.some of us. the intriguing questions raised by this 
development involve the basic nature of maser 
light how it c,ui be understood and described In 
detail, what it means to combine tw'o maser 
beams from independent sources (like two iiiter- 
tenng radio sbitions) and observe beat notes be- 
tween them, what it means to produce fringes 
between two independent maser lieams whose 
light waves aie so well organ isc<l that thev can 
interfere broa<lly wildi each other, why ordinary 
light is too disorganised m time and space for 
either of these elfects to occur For others of us 
the mlliience of maser light upon external things 
attr.'icts our attention New physical effects 
preilicted theoretic ally about (he action of this 
light sfuirce can he investigated One example is 
.in exceptional “ non-liuear ” behaviour of quartz 
and other crystals tliat can be shown up by the 
intense, rnonoidiiomatic light from a ruby optical 
maser, the incident red light will be doubled m 
(lecpiencv (and h.ilved m wavelength) and both 
led .iiul its harmonieallv related blue light will 
emerge from a cnst.il so ilhiinmated Other 
eflects are just a,s likelv to lie noticed first aial 
explained afterwards ('heinists among ns arc 
woialeiing liow maser light can affect cliemical 
reactions, biologists how it (an affect living tissues 
Metallurgists and others arc planning novel ways 
ol using it to work dilluulL materials, and com- 
munu ation engineers are spei ulatmg about limit- 
less immliers of messages lietw^en boundless 
populations Technologists ot all kinds are tlnd- 
ing their horizons bro.ulcned, and everv one of us 
is ’-tarting to feel the i onsecpiences of incre.asiMl 
knowledge ami adv.inced teehiiology whicii the 
oiitical maser is linnging 


THE GENETIC CODE 

Imagine an organisation re-pc'usihle for manii- 
f.ieturmg a range ol vdal products Theie is a 
headquarters whicli issues the controlling in- 
structions. a group ot la( tones where (he work 
IS done, a supiilv deiiaitmcnt for bringing in raw 
in.iten.als and powca, and .i commimic.ition sv stem 
whereby inform.ation passes to ,ind from the liead- 
qnarters This is a simile tor certain aspects or 
lunctions ot the living lell The vital T>rodui“ts 
we have ni mind are protein molecules, the head- 
quarters IS the nucleus, the iirotein factories are 
small structures outside the nucleus called nhn- 
soines If we now ask how docs this ((rg.uiisation 
woik'' vve r.iise a set ot biochemical questions ot 
extr.iordinai y complexity 'I’liis article is cim- 
cerned with small group of these, namely, how 
are the products specified at headquartem and how 
arc the f.u tones instructed what to make? In 
recent vears great piogress lias been made lii 
llndmg aii-.v\ers (o these (luestions. tliough there 
IS still much to learn 'I’o appro.ich the problem 
we first consider the desired products 


Protems. 

'J'he iiiipoit.ime of proteins to living matter is 
stressed on F20 ami 21 W itinn a cell, the pro- 
cesses of growth and reproduction are clieiiucal 
reactions which are tightlv controlled by an 
important class of pruteiiis called enzymes 
Ffnzymes are catalysts, or accelerators, for the 
chemical reactions and each enzyme lias a precise 
<lutv to perform ’Pherelore it is essential for 
growth ami reproduction that just the right 
enzymes aie produced when reciuired 

A protein molecule is not simple It consists 
of a long chain of at least a hundred chemical 
groups called ammo-acids Some, or all. ot 
twenty diflTerent kinds of amino-acld occur in 
natural protems and tlie dilferent proteins arc 
characterised by the arr.ingernent of the various 
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amino-acids along the chain This arraneeinent 
is known in detail for a small number of proteins 
The geometrical form of the chain may be highly 
complicated. 


The Genetic Information. 

It has long l)een accepted that genetic informa- 
tion IS transmitted by the chromosomes m tlie 
nucleus, i e . the clirornosomes are the structures 
In the headauarters which are the repository of 
all the specihcations required to determine which 
proteins have to be produced When cells 
multiply, these instructions have to be passed on 
to the new cells to ensure that they replicate the 
parent In an hidustrial organisation, the pro- 
duction S(!hedule might conceivably consist ot a 
long strip of paper on wiiicii is typed a list of 
instructions such as Make Product No 22/ 
Make product N<j 7/ Make I'roduct No 958/ 

In the c*ell the chromosomes constitute the long 
strip and each instruction is an order to make a 
certain enzyme. 

DNA. 

Chromosomes are long molecules of the chemical 
deoxyribo-nucleic acirl, IINA for short Imagine 
an ordinary ladder made of two sides and numerous 
rungs Now suppose it is twisted into a heiiv 
somewhat similar to a spiral staircase Watson 
and Oick showed that the DNA molecule lias this 
form with sides and rungs of the following nature 
The sides are long chains of alternate molecules of 
phosphoric acid and a sugar called deoxyribose 
From the side of the sugar there juts out a group 
of atoms called a “ base ” 'I'he liase makes up 
part of a rung the other part of which is a base 
jutting from a sugar on the other side The two 
parts of a rung are joined by a hydrogen atom 
The join is not very strong and the molecule can 
split down the middle of the rungs into two 
separate strands ('hromoaomes do divide m this 
way at mitosis (F20). 

There are four kinds of bases called adenine 
(A), cytosine ((!), guanine (G). and thymine iT). 
and rungs arc formed either by A-T links or liy 
(J-G links The unit consisting of the phosphoric 
acid molecule plus the sugar plus the .issociateil 
iiase is called a nuclcotUle One strand of tlie 
DNA molecule is tlierefore a chain of many 
nucleotides, perhaps many million, the number 
depending on the complexity ot the cell involved 


The Code. 

An instruction such as " Make such and such a 
protein ” Ls now believed to l>e registereil on a 
suitable length of DNA, perhaps some hundre«ls 
of nucleotides long The whole chromosome is 
long enough to contain vast numbers of sucli 
specifications one after the other 'fhe precise 
specification for any one protein is laid down by an 
appropriate arrangement of bases and since the 
proteins are chains of amino-acids, there must be 
some special sequence of bases to denote each 
amino-acid A basic code problem is therefore 
what arrangement of liases signifies a particular 
amlno-acid? If the bases. A.C.G.T are regarded 
as letters of a code, what would he the code word 
for, say, pheuylaniline (one of the auiino-acids)? 

We note first that it would not be possilile for 
ea«‘h base to lie the sign tor one ammo-acid (i e , 
code words 1 letter long) because there are twenty 
ammo-acids but only four bases. Nor will two 
letter code words do because, out of four bases, 
one can make only sixteen different pairs There- 
fore the code word for each acid must have at 
least tliree bases in it for there are 64 poasible 
triplets in four bases. A code of triplets is there- 
fore the smallest one to cover the 20 amino-acids 
required in proteins and there is much evidence 
that the genetic code is in fact based on triplets, 
though tlie possibility of cchnbbiations of triplets 
(sextuplets. etc ) is not definitely ruled out 
Since only 20 triplets are peeded and there are 
64 available, there are 44 '* superfluous " ones 
Some of these may represent special messages 
such as " Begin here ” or “ End here ”, but it is 
also possible that two or more triplets may re- 
present the same amino-acid 


Do the Triplets Overlap? 

To Illustrate the complexity of the matter we 
note that, even if it were granted that the code 
letters are strung out along the DNA cbaui, there 
woulii be more than one way to read them off 
For example, suppose a short section of the chain 
had bases in the order AGCGGT This could 
represent two separate triplets, AGO and CGT, the 
secontl lieguimng where the llrst left off But 
if triplets overlap one another tlie same six letters 
would be read off as four words A(iO), GCC. OC( J. 
CGT 

llie second possibility would mean that the 
order in which ammo-acids could lie incorporated 
into proteins would bo partially restricted, if one 
IS prescribed by AGO. the next must start with 
GO . . . Expermieiitaily. if one takes protems 
as a class, there seems to lie no restriction on tlie 
order m which ammo-acids follow one another on 
the fham For tins and other reasons an over- 
lapping code lias been rejected m tavour ot a 
consecutive senes ot triplets. 


The Use of Bacteriophages. 

Mucli ot the foregoing Information about the 
genetic code wo owe to the work of Crick and liis 
collaborators at Camliridge 'I'hey perform many 
ingenious and complex experiments with an 
organism known as the Tt bacteriophage 'This 
is a virus which Infects and grows m a bacterium 
called colon bacillus The virus consists essen- 
tially of a DNA molecule, some 200.000 ba'-e 
pairs (" rungs ”) long, inside a protein case 'I’o 
attack the bacterial cell, the DN.\ enters and ro- 
orgaiuses the chemical fimctionlng Instead (-)t 
the proteins it would normally make, the cell is 
forced to generate enzymes designed to reproduce 
the virus T’4 rapidly nmltlpllus and eventually 
bursts the cell and invades otlicr liacteria In 
the course of half an hour manv generations ot 
exact replicas of the original jihagc will have been 
produced The DNA ot the phage lias ini[)os“(l 
its coded instructions on the bacterial cells’ pro- 
tein production 

The rapidity ol luultiplicatiou has enabled 
workers m a number of laboratories quu'klv to per- 
form experiments which m more complex organ- 
isms would take months or ye.irs of breeding 


Mutation. 

’riie exact duplication of the T4 phage requires 
that all 200.000 pairs of bases lie copied without 
error An error is a change in the genetic message*, 
or a mutation, and it results m a mutant form of 
the virus being developed Mutations occur 
naturally sometimes, but they can lie deliberately 
induced l)v treating the natural or wild type* of 
phage with certain chemicals 'Fhe mutant 
phages can be recognised bv the characteristic* 
shape of the colonies tliey develop m bacterial 
cultures 

Cliemicals called acridines arc believed to pro- 
duce mutations whic'h consist in tlie dflrtmn or 
addition of a base or bases from the DNA chain 
Suppose two different mutant tonus have been so 
produced I ict them both be allowed to rcproduco 
at the same time in a culture of bacteria an;! let 
there be manv more phages than bacteria so that 
there is a good clianee that a cell is invaded bv 
botli mutant forms at once It then turns out 
that some of the next generation of phages will 
not resemble either of the parent types but will 
have both mutations or. possibly, ni'ither 'Ihese 
new forms are called recombinants 

We can now c*cmslder an example of the 
Cambridge experiments on the genetic code 


Investigations of the Code. 

For the sake of argument, suppose that some of 
the bases along a strand of the normal DNA 
molecule are . . CATCGTGGT 'The 

dots refer to numerous other bases before and 
after the section concerned. I^et us assume for 
the time being that this section specifies tliree 
amino-acids by the triplets CAT, GGT. GOT 
Suppose now that a mutetion deletes the middle 
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(J. the triplet seauence no^v reads ("AT. CT('r. 
(Vr and all words right ot the mutation are 

conn)letelv changed This would destro\ the 
meaning of the message and prevent the pniper 
reproduction of the phage Similarly, if the 
mutation consisted of the insertion of an extra 
base, say A. after tlie middle (1. the message 
would read CAT. C(iA. T(iC. T and the 

triplets are likewise disorganised to the right of the 
mutation 

Suppose now that a recombinant is formed 
which contains both these mutations at once 
(i c . (1 out. A in) The message is now CAT. 

CAT, (iCT This message is piacticallv 

correct because the two mutations have cancelled 
one another except for the small Kcgment right in 
the middle As the change is small, this message 
will function properly m the reproductive process 

Ibit now envisage a situation in which the 
addition and deletion occurred at widely separated 
sites instead ot almost at the same place d’his 
would mean that m the recombinant a long section 
of the message would be spoiled. ? <■ . that part 
between the two mutations This would preclude 
proper protein produc turn and the lecoinbiiianf. 
could not now' reproduce the original variety of 
Iihage 

In this paragraph, we have been using the theorv 
to luedict possible obseivable lesults Of eoume. 
(he cliHCovcTCTs worked tlie other w'ay 'I'liev 
cvamineil the losultfi of manv mutation and re- 
combination experiments and devised a theorv 
to account for tiiem This type of cxpeiiment 
piovides strong evidence (or the view that the 
genelic message is strung out along the DMA 
molecule and is read off successlvelv from some 
staitmg point — for if the sequence is dlsriuitcd by 
a deletion the message is distorted but it the 
deletion is eancelled by a nearby addition the 
message is restored 


Why assume a Triplet Code? 

Similar cvperinuiits strongly suggest that it is 
indeed triplets of bases that specif v ainmo-acids 
Suppose we have two different mutants each writh 
an extra base inserted in the same neighbourhood 
Their genetic messages have lieen etteetively^ dis- 
lortcd lor the nsason given in the preceding 
l»Hiagraph If thev form a recsnnbinant con- 
taining lioth additions, the message is still com- 
!)letelv distorted to the right of the imitations 
Hut if there <ire three additions close together the 
message is almost completely restored again if tta 
eode word'i ar( really triplets This can bo seen bv 
(omparing the original seiiuence m the preceding 
paragraph with the following one m which italic 
t\pe denotes the three additions 

. . C\T((Y;7’(idT)(l(’T .... 

Only the part in lirackcts has been distorted, all 
the lest will tiivide into tlie original groups ot 
llirce again The jiroper tunctioning of tlie 
reproductive process with three, but not one or 
two additions was what the experimenters found 
The same applies witli deletions instead of 
additions If tlie code for an aiiiino-acid w'ere 
lour liases lung, three additions would not liave 
worked, four would have been necessarc 


Genes. 

We shall not attcnnit to describe .any more of 
tbc.se experimenth Needless to say, there is \ctv 
muih more mvolveil tlian this brief and idealised 
account can possibly indicate. There is for 
example the ciuestioii of what is to be conveyed 
by the w’ord “ gene ”. In classical genetics a 
gene la a portion of a chromosome responsible for 
some detectable physical characteristic such as 
colour of the e\es or hair The T4 virus is 
observable only with the electron microscope and 
genetic changes are recognisable bv the way 
colonies of viruses grow in liaeterial cultures. By 
observing and analysing such phenomena, 
Benzer in the United States has shown that a 
jiarlicular section of the DNA molecule is re- 
sponsible for a certain definite characteristic In 
T4 One might call this section a gene But | 
Benzer also showed that two adjacent subsections ' 


of this length, each some hundreds of bases long, 
(an function independently ot one anotbor ami 
some refei to these subsections as genes What- 
ever tlie teimmology . it is clear that there are 
interesting problems involved in finding out how 
manv ba.ses. and wdiich ones, arc in each mde- 
pendentlv acting section of DNA and what 
decides wliere one .section ends and another begins 


RNA. 

So far we hav'e only discussed how the specifica- 
tions for proteins arc written into the chromo- 
somes bv the seqncnee ol triplets along the DNA 
Tlie DNA bv it^'elf does not genor.itc the proteins, 
but it foims another similar molecule, called ItN A. 
which (oiitaiiis au exactly suniUr seiiueiice of 
triplets 

IfNA IS sliort for riboniulcjc acid which dilTers 
from DNA in two w. ns (i) the sugar, deoxynbose. 
IS icplaccd bv another called i those and (ii) tlie 
base, thv'ininc. is icplaced by another called 
uracil (I!) When a cell reproduces, the double 
stianded DNA divides into its single strands and 
each one acts as a tenuil.itc or mould for building 
an exactly coiresTioiiding molecule ol ftNA 'riils 
IS called “ messenger KNA ” for the reason that it 
moves out ot the cell nuckais and travels to the 
nliosi'iucs where the imitems are made, carrying 
with it the mst ructions originally present in the 
! )NA 

Complicated reactions go loiward m the ribo- 
somes and at least one other tv pc of KN A is 
involved which has the specific function of trans- 
porting aimno-aculs into the nbr>sonics so that 
thev can be joined together m the order laid down 
l)v the sequence of triplets in the mes.seiiger KNA 
Much work IS in hand to elucidate the exact 
organisation of the cliemical re.actions that 
finally produce the jirutems 


The Biochemical Approach. 

The unravelling ol the rode as outlined above 
has inainlv been achieved bv genetic experiiiicnts 
with viruses Siniiiltaneoiislv. however, the 
problems have been studied biochemicallv and 
much luitlier cvidtaue has been collected m 
favour of the triplet code theorv 

If was stated before that DNA and BNA eoiihl 
be referred to as long chains ol nucleotides In 
reient vears it has been pos.sible to -lynthesise 
small chains of imcleotides Suppose such a 
chain contammg only one kind of liase, say 
uracil, were made, a convenient name lor it 
would l)e poly-U Nirenlieig .and Ins co-workers 
(U S National Institute ot Health) inaile a great 
advance when they showed that poly-U would 
work ill some ways just like messengei IINA m a 
suitable enzvme preparation derived from colon 
bacillus That is. polv-lJ brought about the pro- 
duction of an arnmo-acid chain— -which is a 
reaction comparable to HN\ causing iirotem 
production rolv-U, liowever, gave rise to a 
chain with only one kind of ammo-acid on It. 
namelv. phenylaniline T’his is very strong 
evidence for the view that the KNA tode woid for 
I)henvlaniliTie contains uracil bases only As- 
suming the inifiet thectrv therefore, one would 
conclude that the KNA code lor pheuylanilme is 
1) UU Sim e then. lSiroiil»crg. and also Ochoa and 
his colleagues (New York University Scliool of 
Medicine) have used s> ntlictic mu leotide chains to 
find out the code triplets lor fourteen difTerent 
ainino-acids One more example is' \k\r 
(ur.aeil, adenine, cv tosine) is the coded instruction 
lor histidine, thougli it might be (LVU or some 
otlier rearrangement ot O, A, and U . for chemical 
experiments cannot determine the sequence ol 
Kases, only their nature 

Such rapid progress has been made in the last 
few years that it does not seem unreasonable to 
expect that the me.ining of every triplet combina- 
tion of four bases present in DNA and RNA will 
be understood m the not too distant future 
Dealing as it does with some of the innermost 
secrets of living m.atter, this work must be regarded 
as one of the most exciting frontiers of modern 
science. 
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BIOLOGICAL CLOCKS 

In the Inanimate worUl rhythmical phenomena 
are most commonly produced by such mechanical 
systems as pendulums or clocks Consequently, 
it has long been customary to explain bioloirical 
rhythms by the working of similar devices ^\hlch 
are called biolopical clocks Accepting this 
analogy for the moment, we can provLslonally' 
describe the oscillations of biological systems m 
the terminology appropriate to mechanical clocks, 
and we may compare their working with that of 
clocks or with the relative movements of the 
earth, the sun. and the moon 


Private and Cosmic Time. 

A brief survey done in this manner reveals that 
a lundamental distinction can be made between 
biological rhythms governed by " private tune ” 
or "physiological dme.’’ like heart beats and 
breathing, and those governed by “ cosmic time " 
or “ astronomical time,’’ like seasonal breeding 
cycles or diurnal migrations The distinction 
may Imj illustrated by the following examples 
While the heart rate may differ slightly between 
day an<l night, it does not itself beat “ cosmic " 
tune but depends on such " private " factors as 
the species and size of the animal, its age. moinen- 
tarv state, and other physiological circumstances 
such as temperature I’rn'ate biological rhythms 
can persist under constant conditions with gre it 
regularity amt for a long tmie Thus the isolated 
heart of a frog mav heat monotonously for many 
hours if it 18 supplied with the right salt solution 
(such as Jtlnger solution) at the right tenipeiature 
Hlmilarlv the wings of a hovormg insect may lieat 
for many niinutes with constant stiength and 
Irequency On the other liatul, diurnal, lunii, 
and seasonal cycles are distinctive precisely by 
their relative indeiieiideriee of (actors which con- 
trol the scale of physiological time and by their 
dependence on cosmic time The siguittcuince of 
this is commonly understood to be adaptive, that 
H lo sav. to be a guarantee that (ertain biological 
events take place at favourable phases of the day. 
month, or year independently of the prevailing 
temperature and other jdivsiolngical conditions 


Rhythms showing an Environment-dependent 
Frequency. 

TTie simplest type of biological rhythm, with a 
cosmic frequency, consists ol a set of responses by 
an organism to some fyclical element in its 
em-ironment: it does not persist in " constant 
conditions ’’ KxainT>les arc the diurnal, vertical 
niigratlons of some iilaiiktonic crustaceans m the 
sea and in lakes 1 ’he vertical niovernents oi 
these anliii.ils are regulated by the daily changes 
ill the intensity of light, and we believe that they 
ensure that the individuals aic thus kept near an 
optimnni position for feeding and breeding As 
a rule the crustaceans rise during the dawn and 
descend (disperse) later in the day In constant 
darkness or constant illumination the up and 
dowai niovernents of most of the siieeics cease, 
but they continue under laboratory conditions 
when daylight and darkness are allowed to 
operate When artificial Illumination ot van.ible 
intensity is applied, the inovements .ippeii to he 
independent of the iieriod of tlie ihangcs and are. 
m fact, controlled only bv the intensity of the 
overhead light 

The responses of many animals and plants to 
the seasons and the reactions of many shore 
animals to the tides aie presumably also of this 
type 


Rhythms showing an Environment-induced 
Frequency. 

A second group of rhythms can be induced 
experimentally by the sulCable manipulation of 
an environmental rhythm of arbitrary period 
These rhythms persist for q few cycles after re- 
moval of external reinforcement and are called 
entrained In 00 far as they usually follow 
environmental periods (days, months, years) they 
are working on the plausible “ assumption ” that 
one day follow's another, and so on 


The existence of this type of rhythm has often 
been doubted and it is a fact that a celebrated 
result, the training of ants to arbitrary feedmg 
intervals, could not be produced on repetition 
On the other hand, it seems that various respira- 
tory cyales of a green alga. Ilydrodictyon. have 
been induced by suitable light darkness alterna- 
tion and that these cycles persisted for some tunc 
in complete darkness It has also been reported 
that sunilarlv persistent cyclical outbursts of 
motor activity have been forced on cockroaches 
Time intervals of a few seconds or minutes can 
certainly be impressed on human beings who 
can. more or less accurately, estimate a given 
time interval Most people, m their schooldavs. 
have experienced the feeling that a lesson ought 
to finish only to hear the lyell ringing iinmediatelv 
afterwards 


Rhythms showing an Environment-independent 
Frequency ; Circadian Rhythms. 

In these rhythms the highest degree of inde- 
pendence from external disturb uiccs. such .is 
temperature changes, is achieved 1 ’hey have 
remarkalily stable geneiically-iletorinined fre- 
quencies. elo.sely, but not ex.ietly. corresponding 
to external (cosnuc) periods such as days, months, 
or years. The fact that tlicse rhythms, wueii 
deprived of rhythmical external cues, never show 
an exact correspondence with the cosmic rhythms 
has been emphasised bv creating ,x special name 
for those approaching a •J 4 -hour period Thev 
are called " circadian ” from " circa diem ’’ 
(" about a day ”) The phase and amplitude ol 
mo.st rhythniH ot this type can be manipulated, 
but their ficquenry cannot be perinanentiv altered 
bv changes in the environment Thev pcisjst in 
(‘(instant omiditions more or less aecnratelv m the 
1 ibor.itorv bike a clo( k a rhvtlim ol this tyiic 
can he starteil by a single application of the con- 
trolling stimulus 

\n example is the well known emergence, f-r 
eelosion. iJiythm of J)ro'<oi>fnln. the fruit flv 
I’Ikm re.ir(‘d in a culture bottle in the d.irk may 
(Miiorgo at anv hour of the dav, hut a single thisli 
ot light, lasting only a rmnute, can synchronise 
the enif'rgenco of the majority of llies tor several 
days so that tin* emergence peaks will be spaced 
at about 24 -hour intervals 

'riio time patterns ot motor activity of most 
vertebrates and insects and the pigment ehanges 
m ernstaeeans lan be controlled m similar wavs 


Limitations of the Analogy. 

Living systems are more complex than ch'ck'-. 
peiidiilums. or other machinery . this becomes 
manifest from the general observation that most 

but not all -biological time-siiacc relations are 
le-.s aeeuratelv predictable and regular thrui 
mechanic.al oscillations ddicrcforo some caution 
is neediMl when applying the terminologv and 
theory of clocks to living systems T'he definition 
of a biological rhythm mu^t, for cx.amplc, he less 
exact than that ot a penoduitv In the maniinate 
yvorld, but it must be more flexible A possible 
Init vague definition of a biological rlij tlim yvoiild 
lie the ftnrlu retjnlnr rf'ciirnncf of thp sionlnr 


Methods ol Exploration. 

Acceptance of this definition has far-reachmg 
consoqucnccs for the mathematical treatment ot 
biological periodicities , the elaborate method ot 
harmonic analysis, a mathematical procedure 
which has l)cen such a powerful tool in the hands 
of astroiioraers. physicists, and engmeers, is suc- 
cessful only m the demonstration of diurnal, 
lunar, seasonal, or similar regular components m 
biological or economical meisnrements Priratr 
biological rhythms cannot readily be described m 
terms of oscillations of constant period length, and 
to subject them to harmonic analysis will often 
mislead Different more flexible statistical pro- 
cedures must therefore be tried — procedures whlcli 
are better adapted to the peculiarities of living 
systems. 

Among recurrent events, we And many degrees 
of regularity. At one end of the scale are the 
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fluctuations which are characterised by irreKular. 
and more or less unpredictable, sequences of 
numbers or of measurements An example of 
quite independent events is provided by the 
enussion of particles by radioactive substances 
Slightly more regular and therefore predictable 
Is the number of bees per minute which leave a 
hive during an hour, or the daily milk yield of a 
dairy cow from month to month as the seasons 
change At the other end of the scale we And 
regular and predictable oscillations, which are 
commonly called rhythms or cycles, such as the 
heart beat of a sleeping child or the diurnal 
alternation between sleep and wakcfidness of 
passerine birds It is clear that the clock analogy 
can be only applied to the latter cases 


The Diversity ol Biological Clocks. 

The discovery that very diverse rhythmical 
biological phenomena can lie described by iden- 
tical inathematic-al formulae has been variously 
mtcipreted Some specialists have asserted that 
any clami of uniformity among biorhythms is 
spurious and of no practical use There is how- 
ever hitlo doubt that all biological rhythms arc 
the result of interacting mternal metabolic pro- 
cesses. the intensities of which are controlled by 
one anotlier or by external rhythmic forces and 
that, therefore, more than merely formal sunl- 
laritics must exist between any two biorhythms 
Moreover apparently the most disparate rhythm- 
leal i)roecsses can be shown to interact, as an 
example let us consider egg laying Ducks lav 
their eggs m the mornmg liours, under the m- 
tluence of daily changes of illumination, the egg 
weight tluctuates rhythmically according to the 
physiological state of a bird and sometimes one 
or two dajs are missed Further, the weight ot 
successive eggs m a clutch falls from a maximum 
to a imininum and the number of eggs per week 
decreases m autumn as a consequence of the 
seasonally shortening days In hens similar 
relations exist, except that the eggs in a clutch 
ot a bad layer mav be laid at a later liour every 
day 


Demultiphcatlon. 

The characteristic plieaomenon ol dcmultl- 
plicatuai (leaving out one or several iieriods, the 
lapse of a day or two in tgg-laying) is observed m 
many biological 8\ stems Ficiadas. cockchafers, 
mayflies, and many other insect species emerge at 
a well-defined phase of the seasonal cycle, and at 
particular liours of the day or night, but their 
tiirvm take several years to reacli adult stage 
Jn the lalioratory, and other insects 

also emerge from their piipie at speciflc; hours, 
although the nunilier of days they need for de- 
velopment may vary, eg with the temperature 
“ Foss of several periods ” is also very consincuoiis 
in temalf laboratory rats, these show an cestrous 
cycle ol four or five days’ duration on which one 
llnds supermiposecl the 24-hour rhythm and 
probalily a seasonal cycle Tims maximum 
mating propensity and a favourable state of the 
genetif-al tract, demonstrable by the uae of 
vaginal smears, occurs every tourth or fifth night 
when the nightly maximum of general motor 
activity ot these rats measured m a running cage 
IS also highest Dcmnltipllcation can also be 
produced experimentally, by moderate cooling 
(at about 12“ C) cockioachcs m constant illumina- 
tion tend to miss ei erv second night’s activity 


Time Cues. 

The time cues which enforce or synchronise 
actual biorhythms to cosmic periods, are generated 
by the relative movements of the earth, the sun, 
and the moon 

I TJie rotation of the earth round its axis causes 

(а) the change ot day and night, with a 
mean duration of aliout 24 liours. 

(б) the solar tidal component with a period 
of about 12 hours 

It. The revolution of the earth round the sun 
causes the changes of the seasons. 

Ill The revolution of the moon round the earth 
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(«) the changes of the phases of the moon: 
(b) the lunar tidal component of about 
12 5 hours 

In addition to these primary periodicities, there 
are also secondary periods derived from the above 
wbicli .are important, e g 

1 The combination of day and season 
which results m the seasonal changes of the 
length ot the day 

2 The combination of the solar and lunar 
tidal components which results in the 
(roughly fortnightly) change of tidal ampli- 
tude 

;i The Hix-monthlv period between neap 
tides which results from the divergence 
between the planes ot the orbit of the earth 
and the moon 


Physical Cues. 

Illumination Periodic changes m light 
intensitu. whether gradual or sudden, control a 
great nunilKjr of diurnal biorhythms, such as leaf 
and petal movements, locomotion, eclosion, and 
cgg-laying Taght cues operate in most terres- 
trial and aquatic habitats Often quite low 
mtensitiCH are found to be effective The 
quality (wavelength composition) of the light is 
also important for the control of many bio- 
rhythms 

The (Lilly up and down inovcnicrits of the 
primary leaves of beau plants (I’haseolus niulti- 
JtoTus) are only affected by light-red and dark-red 
light, the former retauhng and the latter speed- 
imt up the movements In the light-red light, 
the leaves continue to go up and down regularly 
for a week oi longer, but in the dark red Irregu- 
larities set in after a tew da>s 

A single transition Ironi permanent darkness or 
from perm.inent illumination of any colour to 
permanent light red sets the Phaseolus leaves into 
oscillation, but no other tiansition does The 
simultaneous application of dark red and light red 
.diolishes the effect and no leaf movements ensue 
Dark red applied for tnelve liours, after twelve 
houis ot light-red treatment, also prevents the 
inception oi a rhythm 

It IS tiierefore rejisoiiable to assume tliat a 
sjstom of at least two antagonistic pigments is at 
work in creatmg these daily leal moveiru nts 

'file effects of various parts of the spectrum on 
the rclCia.s<‘ of anunal rhvthms have been recorded 
and tlie importance of short wavelength has ire- 
qiientlv lieen stressed but no giuieral rule has so 
tar emerged which is comparable with the one in 
plants 


Localisation. 

The rbytlim receptors are probably dispersed 
tliroughout the tissues of flowering plants In 
higher animals the rhythm receptors may lie the 
eyes or neural regions closely associated with the 
eyes, but possibly other sites (eg tlie skin) can 
also be sensitive 


Temperature 

Changes in temperature arc often found to act 
as time* cues Tlie emergence rhythms of insects 
which, on the whole, are dominated by light cues, 
also respond to the daily temperature changes, 
indeed, illumination and temperature cues can 
come into conflict It is assumed that blind 
mammals and people take the dally temperature 
fluctuations as one of their time cues Blinded 
rats are most active in running wheels when their 
cages are cold The dmrn.il changes of the 
chromatophores (pigmented parts of cells) of 
salamanders can be regulated by temperature 
cues Cooling below a certain level inhibits the 
nightly activity of ants and other insects. Chill- 
ing has lieen experimentally used to interrupt the 
working of such clocks 

Changes hi air humidity, air pressure, irind 
velocity, and air electricity have often been sus- 
pected ot acting as time cues by such diverse 
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people as pathologists, entomologists, anglers, and 
others, and some evidence exists to support these 
claims. 


Chemical Cues. — Some flowers emit their 
fragrance at certain times of day f labiates) or 
night (night violets) or at dusk (phlox) and thus 
may set rhythms for their pollhiators 


Periodic Food Supply la a very potent cue m 
respect of the twenty-four hour period, as is well 
known to any schoolboy or animal lover. 'I'lie 
time of meals has marked effects on individual and 
social habits The daily changing nectar and 
pollen supply of flov/era dominates the foraging 
activities of honey bees 


Biological and Social Cues. — Sounds and noises 
arc, ot course, physical cues but they are some- 
times of biological origin Acoustic time cues 
may be either rhythmic changes of background 
noi^ level or specific signals The daily sequence 
of domestic and street noises is very powerful m 
gearing sleep and activity of civilised man to that 
of his own community This is of the greatest 
Importance to the night worker, who can only 
partially escape these acoustic cues. 

Parasites and symbionts are dependent on the 
veriodxcity of their hosts or vectors 

For Individuals in animal aggregates or animal 
societies, a great variety of social interaUiona 
provide very powerful time cues 

Phase Setting. 

Innate or acquired phase setting. — 'i'he phase 
relation, or time lag. between an external cue and 
an observed response may be flxed or it may be 
adjustable. A particular fimgus will shoot out 
its spores about two hours after darkness has 
fallen, be it as a consequence of natural niglitf.'Ul 
or of experimental shading, and it cani.ot be 
Induced to do this five hours after darkening 
On the other hand honey bees can Ije trained to 
visit a source of food at any hour of the day or — 
in experimental conditions— of the night 


The Nature of Biological Clockwork. 

It Is necessary to check deductions from the 
clock analogy by direct ob'jervations of the actual 
structures which exhibit periodicity in the living 
world . and also to make use of analogies with 
other machinery capable of producing oscillations, 
tor example electronic devices As yet no single 
comprehensive model of biorhythms has emerged, 
either in reality or m thought. 

Many Investigators of biological rhythms have 
asserted that special structures, sucli as the ner- 
vous system or the endoerme system, are the sole 
carriers of biological rhythniicity , and an even 
greater number of workers have tacitly assumed 
it. However, biological rhythms occur in organ- 
isms, such as plants and unicellular anuuals. 
which do not have either of these organ systems 
hjven more surprising, some observations on in- 
dividual cells indicate that no permanency of cell 
structure is required for the continuation of rhythm 
Perhaps the most striking example of this is the 
diurnal change in light reaction of the unicellular 
green alga. Kuolena gracilis These flagellates, 
which have a red eye spot, are strongly attracted 
to light during the day, but are rather indifTerent 
to it during the night This regular change of 
phototactic " mood *’ has been shown by special 
devices to continue in the absence of any external 
twenty-four periodicity and the rhythm continues 
hi spite of the fact that the flagellates have 
meanwhile rei^eatedly multiplied This ability 
of the *' clocks ” of continuing to run while repro- 
ducing themselves is not "paralleled by any 
man-made clock on the market. 

The maintenance of a self- sustained rhythm 
must, in some way, be connected with compensa- 
tory metabohe arrangements. There must be at 
least one device present in the organism which is 
composed of two antagonistic parte. 


Relaxation Oscillations. — Many of the simpler 
biorhythms resemble closely the “ relaxation 
oscillations ” of the technologist. These are 
characterised by the periodic recurrence of sudden 
jumps Some material, such as urine m the 
bladder or a supply of energy in muscle fibre, hav- 
ing gradually piled up. is then suddenly dissipated, 
or a structure is erected, like the foliage on a tree, 
which then breaks down The natural unit of a 
relaxation oscillation Is the relaxation process 
which IS not. m itself, a rhythmic phenomenon 
but becomes so only by repetition. 

A ilistinction between manifest and hidden 
periodicity is hnportant in the physiological 
analysis ot biorliythms It would, tor instance, 
lie tempting to consider the daily leaf movements 
of flowering plants as a sort of pendulum action 
However, these movements a’^e actually caused 
either by differential growtli. at different hours, of 
tlie dorsal and ventral regions of the leaf joints, 
or by dorso- ventral changes m osmotic pressure, 
and these changes are largely mdependent of 
wdiether there is a leaf to move or not 

As yet very little is known of the chemistry of 
the self-sustamed processes which produce 
rhythms. 


Circadian Organisation. 

The main difference between a mpcliinical 
clock and an organism is piobably the dilference 
m the co-operation between tho component parts 
m the two systems. Whereas in a clock the 
various component parts have distinct and unique 
functions, and produce oscillations onlv m com- 
bination. m an organism many structures are 
independently capable of potential oscill itions. 
'Phese Internal rhythms differing m period length 
and phase are synchronised (geared) m a sort of 
temiKiral structure both with each other and with 
the external tune cues AVhen considering events 
and processes of approximately 24-hours dniation 
we speak of the “ circadian orgainsation ” of a 
living system. 


Uses of Biological Clocks. 

The possession by an organism of a time geared 
reference system offers it similar possibilities as 
the possession of a watch offerh to man Ai tivi- 
ties can be started without evtornal releasors and 
often anticipating them. Internal parasites such 
as the microfilariae (living m the lungs of mam- 
mals and man) may swairn into the peripheral 
liloud at hours when the bloodsucking msicts. 
their vectors, are active Bec's used to foraging 
when nectar flows in a particular species of flowers, 
will arrive at this crop, without searcliing for tliem 
anew and without bemg alerted by fellow w orkers 
Another use of the circadian organisation is its 
involvement In photoperiodicity The seasonal 
timing of the flow’enng of many plajits and of 
sexual activities of many animals depends on the 
seasonally fluctuating daily light period It is 
very likely that the metabohe changes responsible 
for flowcimg or mating are somehow Interacting 
with the circadian organisation of the plants and 
animals concerned And as tiie changes in day 
length never amount to more than a few minutes 
from one day to the next, we must assume that 
under normal conditions the relevant " mtcmal 
clocks ” work rather more accurately than one 
would expect from laboratory experiments 


Practical Applications. 

The recognition of temporal organisation carries 
a multitude of practical implications. Himters 
and fishermen must be familiar with the temporal 
habits of their prey. Horticulturists and anmial 
breeders must learn to manipulate time cues such 
as light or temperature. Experimental pharmaco- 
logists and clinicians must in their activities con- 
sider the hour of the day or the month of the year 
Night work and the entire existence m the Arctic 
are up against the constraints of man’s circadian 
organisation and so of course is air travel. And 
should man altogether escape his terrestrial 
environment the problems of biological time- 
keeping will be among bis most important 
worries. 
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Background to Economic Events 


INTRODUCTION. 

The aim In thlK section is to help the ordinary reader to follow economic events as they happen, and 
to understand the controversy that accompanies them It Is divided into three parts I’art I jrives 
a brief description of the most irnpoitant problems of economic policy Part II is concerned with a 
more detailed survey of developments la British economy up to 19(10 In the course of this survey 
the Hpeclalised terms used by economists are explained, and the attempt is made to present an in- 
telllKible summary of the information, facts, and hKures relevant to an understanding of economic 
events There are Hve mam sub-sections Internal lonal Trade and Payments. Production, Eniplny- 
ment, and Industry. Incomes. Wases. and Prices. Money. Banking, and I'hnance. and Economic 
Aspects of the l‘ubllc Services Some suggestions for further leading are given at tlie end of Part 11. 
Part III Is written as shortly before publication as possible, and contains a survey of developments 
in the British economy since 1960. 


I. CENTRAL PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC POLICY 


Unemployment. 

Between the wars, unemployment was Britain’s 
most urgent economic problem 'J'he level ot un- 
employment varied with the ups and downs of the 
trade cycle Unite the worst slump was that ot 
the early 1930 h‘ in 19.12. nearly :i million workers 
were without a job But unemployment re- 
mained high even in the best years, and in no year 
between 1919 and 1939 were theie fewer than a 
million workers unemployed Economists make 
a distinction between stnictiiral unemployment 
and cyclical unemployment Structural uu- 
cmployment appears when the structure of in- 
dustry gets out of line with the pattern of demand 
for industrial products Jn Britain, unemploy- 
ment was particularly severe and persistent in 
areas which were dependent on the coal, textile, 
and shipbuilding indnstiies, and some sections of 
the engineering industry These mdustnes had 
been in the forefront of Britain's industrial growth 
in the 19th cent . and had contributed greatly to 
the expansion of exports In areas like South 
Wales, Tyneside, ('lyde.slde, and Noithern Ireland 
there was little alternative work for those no 
longer needed in the “ staple ” indiLstrles new 
industries were being b^ult up lu the inter- war 
period, but they tended to be located in the re- 
latively prosperous Midlands and South-East 
England (’ydical unemployment appears when 
there is a general decline in the level of demand for 
goods and services, which leads to a decline In the 
employment of workers producing those goods 
and services In the slump years unemployment 
was BO high becau.se of a combination of structural 
and cyclical unemployment. In the be.st years, 
unemployment was largely structural. 

Unemployment means waste Men willing to 
work, who could produce valuable goods and 
services, are Idle, the economy produces fewer 
goods and services than it Is capable of producing 
Unemployment also means hardship and low 
standards of living for those out of work, and for 
their families 

The avoidance of mass unemployment has been 
accepted as a primary objective of economic 
policy by all political parties, and there is a wide 
measure of agreement on the policies which must 
be applied to ensure that unemployment on the 
scale of the 19303 never occurs again (’ycllcal 
imemployment has to be tackled by measures to 
Increase total demand and total spending liy con- 
sumers. by investors, and by the Government. 
Structural unemployment has to be tackled by 
inducing new industries to move into areas where 
other employment is declining, or by Inducing 
labour to move from those areas to areas where 
there is a demand for its services 

There have been ups and downs In unemploy- 
ment In the post-w’ar years, but these have been 
very slight compared to those of the pre-war 
years. In most post-war years, less than 2 per 
cent of the working population was unemployed — 
a sharp contrast with the il per cent for 1937 and 
the 22 per cent for 1932. But there are still 


areas of the country where stnictural imcmploy- 
uu*nt IS serior.8 In Northern Irelaiifl, for example, 
despite the efforts which have been made to 
attract new industries, unemployment ranged be- 
tween 6 and over U) per cent during the 19.'A)s 

Inflation. 

A characteristic of the British economy in post- 
war years has been a persistent ri.so in price'^ and 
money irieoiues For example, between 1950 and 
1960, retail prices went up by about 50 per cent, 
export prices bv about 30 per cent, and weiikly 
w.igc rates by about 70 per cent In the later 
>ears of the 195()s, there w.ia a slowing down of 
the rate of increase Between 1956 and 1960. 
retailprices wimt up by H per t ent. export jinccs by 
5 per tent and weekly wages rates hy 1 f per cent 
Blit after 1960. prunes rose taster than in the late 
1950s This inflation of prices and money in- 
comes is considered undesirable lor two mam 
rea.soTis Firstly, it, is a.ssoeiated with an arbitrary 
redistribution of purthasiini power Prices rise for 
everyone, but some iiieiiibers ot the community are 
lietter placed than others to secure luercases m 
their money incomes which offset, or more than off- 
set. the rise in the price of the goods and services 
they buy The teeliiig that particular groups are 
falling behind, m that their money incomes have 
not risen a.s last as tho.se of other groups, is a 
source of much unrest and discontent Secondly, 
and crucially for the British economy, an inflation 
of prices makes it more dillicult to achieve a 
satisfactory balance of payments As prices of 
our exports rise, it becomes harder to sell them in 
foreign markets, and as imports become cJieap in 
comi>arison with goods produced at home there 
is a tendency to buy more of them 

'J’wo mam explanations have been advanced to 
account for the inflation which has oecurred 
The ttrst strc.sses the role of an exce.ss of demand 
or spending power in the economy — of too much 
money chasing too few goods, and so leading to 
a rise in prices. The Inflationary problem is seen 
as the diverse of the cyclical unemployment 
problem: the latter involves a deficiency of 
spending, and the former an excess I'hose who 
consider an excess of demand {demand-valD to be 
an important factor lu the inflationary situation 
favour policies designed to reduce purchasing 
power: for example, the reduction of spendable 
income by levying higher taxes, or the reduction 
of spending financed through borrowing by making 
creilit more expensive or more dilhcult to get. 
The second stresses the role of an excessive increase 
ill incomes it is argued that prices have risen 
mainly becaase costa have increased faster than 
productivity {cost-push) Those who take this 
view flavour measures to restrain or control in- 
creases In wages, profits, rents, and other forms 
of income. Neither explanation excludes the 
other. Many wmuld agree that both demand-pull 
and cost-push factors have contributed — with 
different strengths at different times — to the 
inflationary spiral in prices and incomes, and that 
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ineasurea both to control demand and to restrain 
or control incomcii may be necessary 

But it IS easier to specify m general terms the 
measures needed to combat iiillatiun than it is to 
apply policies which are successful in practice 
In particular, policy measures to restrain or con- 
trol wage increases are dlthciilt to reconcile with 
widely -accepted procedures ot collective bargain- 
ing 


The Balance oJ Payments. 

Britain is heavily dependent on imports Tins 
country must import food it cannot produce 
enough food within Its borders to feed its popula- 
tion RL'inv of the raw materials necessary for 
its industry have to be purchased from abroad 
Kurtheiinore. some manufactured goods produced 
in other countiies will be purchased because they 
are cheaper or more attractive than similar goods 
produced at home All these goods, and our 
imports of services, have to be paid for m foreign 
currency Foreign currency is earned by ex- 
portmg goods and services to other countries 
it IS not. however, considered sulllcient to earn 
enough foreign currency from our exports to pay 
for our import^! The objective is to earn con- 
siderably more than that, so that we have a 
surplus of foreign currency available to pay off 
external debts, to build up our externa! assets by 
investing abroad, to enable us to lend ami give 
aid to underdeveloped countries, and to increase 
our foreign exchange resources 

Since tfie war. our balance of payments position 
has been precarious Exports have increased 
considerably, but so have imports, and the 
margin of safety has been so narrow that un- 
favourable turns of events have led to crises in the 
balance of payments In several years, our 
earnings from the export of goods and services 
have not even been sufficient to cover our pay- 
ments tor imports, and m no year has the surplus 
l^en as large as is corLSideied necessary With 
the balance of payments delicately poised even 
111 favourable years, and with corrective action 
necessary in crisis years, economic policies have 
been much influenced by oiu foreign trade prob- 
lems It IS easy to say that most of the problems 
would disappear, or would become less urgent, it 
we could achieve a major expansion of our ex- 
iKirt^ But most export markets are highly 
competitive, and we cannot expect to sell more 
unless the price, quality, and terms of delivery 
ot our goods and services arc at least as attractive 
as those of our rivals in export markets 


Economic Growth. 

Taking a longer view, the most Important ob- 
jective of internal economic policy must be to 
raise the standard of living Tlie standard of 
living can increase onlv if more goods and services 
are produced per head of population In a fully- 
employed economy, the mam source of increased 
output Ls a higher productivity — output per per- 
son — of the working population 

Standards of living in this country have been 
rising tne output ot goods and services per head 
of population increased by about 23 per cent be- 
tween lO.'iO and 1960 Nevertheless, many 
economists are ot the opinion that the rate ot 
growth of output and productivity cau be. and 


should be. increased. In particular, they point 
out that our rate of growth compares untavoimibly 
with that achieved by some other countries 
The potentialities for higher productivity are 
enormous The USA has the highest 8tand<ard 
of living in the world: in many industries, output 
per person employed is twice or more that yet 
attained in this country In order to achieve a 
higher level of productivity In this country, more 
and better michincry and capital equipment will 
have to be Installed, and perhaps even more 
import.int, work will have to bo planned, organ- 
ised, and controlled lii such a way as to make more 
effective use of labour and machinery. 


Underdeveloped Countries. 

Britain and the other developed countries of 
the world have important responslbilitips towards 
the underdeveloped countries 'Iwo-thirds of the 
world’s population live in poverty Some are 
hungry many more suffer from the effects of 
malnutrition Debilitating diseases are wide- 
spread. and a high proportion of the inhabitants 
of many underdeveloped countries are illiterate 
To make mutters worse, most of these countries 
are experiencing a rapid growth of population. 
Output has to rise as last as population just to 
incvent stainlards of living from falling, and an 
increase m standards of living requires an even 
faster growth of output 

Few underdeveloped countries can hope to 
solve the increasing problems they face without 
active and generous help from developed countries. 
This help must take many forms Financial aid 
in the form of grants or loans, in order to place 
resources at the disposal of underdeveloped 
oour tries which thev would otherwise not lie able 
to olitaln, tischnical aid to assist in the solution 
of the many technic. il iiroblems which have to be 
sol veil, trading policies which do not hinder 
underdeveloped countries from getting the imports 
they need or from selling their exports — these are 
all activities in which Britain must play her part 
Most especially, of course. Britain must contribute 
to the development of the underdeveloped 
countries ol the (Joinmon wealth. 


The Inter-relationship of Economic Problems. 

Each of the problems briefly described above Is 
extremely complex The difficulties of achieving 
successful solutions are further aggravated by the 
fact that the problems are inter-related in such 
a way that measures which are helpful for one 
problem can make others more difficult to solve 
For example, a reduction of purchasing power 
might be considered helpful in the control ot 
inflation, and might ease balance of payments 
problems by reducing — or slowing down the 
increase of— imports But it could also lead to 
an increase in unemployment, and to a slowing 
down m the rate of growth of the economy Or 
again, a reduction In aid to underdeveloped 
countries could make it easier to balance our 
external accounts, but such action could hardly 
be recxinciled with our responsibilities towards 
underdeveloped countries In the next section, 
particular aspects of the British economy up to 
1960 are considered In some detail, the final 
section discusses the mam features ol the develop- 
ment of the economy since 1900. 


II. SURVEY OF THE BRITISH ECONOMY 
UP TO i960 


1. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
PAYMENTS. 

Imports and Exports. 

In 1969 Britain bought from abroad goods to a 
value of £3,988 million, or about £77 per head. 
Focnl is the largest item In this bill, accounting for 
£1,622 million Fuel, largely oil. cost about 
£468 million, basic materials for industry £931 
million, aaid manufactured goods (a category that 
includes a large number of semi-manufactured 


goods bought for further processing) £1,063 
million This last category of imports harl In- 
creased sharply in the previous five years; in 1964 
manufactured goods cost only £079 million in a 
total import bill of £3,374 million. Some of the 
more important individual items are shown in the 
table. 

Most of these goods are paid for by exports of 
manufactured goods, which accounted in 1969 for 
£2.813 million out of a total value of exports ot 
£3.330 million. Any list of such goods would be 
almost endless, as nearly all British industries do 
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VISIBLE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN 1959 
(£ million) 

Imports of goods (c I f ) Exports of goods (f.o.b.) 


Food, drink and tobacco . 

. . 1.622 

Basic materials 

. . 931 

Fuels and lubricants 

. . 468 

Semi-manufactured goods 

. . 661 

Finished manufactures. 

392 

Other 

. . 13 

Total . . . 

. . 3.988 


MAJOR 

Meat .... 

347 

Wheat and other cereals 

. . 231 

Fruit and vegetables 

. . 235 

Butter, cheese, eggs, etc 

. . 190 

Sugar 

Tea, coffee, cocoa, etc 

. . 86 

. . 176 

Tobacco ... 

. . 85 

Metal ores and scrap 

. . 123 

Wood, paper, and paperboard 

. . 316 

Wool, cotton, etc 

. . 285 

Rubber ... 

. . 64 

Petrol and oil 

467 

Chemicals . . 

. . 138 

Non-ferrous metals 

. . 206 

Machinery ... 

Textiles ... 

203 

98 


Food, drink, and tobacco . 

. . 190 

Basic materials .... 

. , . 130 

Fuels 

118 

Metals 

. . 455 

Engineering products . 

. 1.468 

Textiles ... 

. . . 248 

Other manufactured goods 

643 

Other 

78 

Totaj, , 

. . 3.330 

Re-exports ot imports 

. . 131 

ITEMS 


Drinks 

71 

Wool, etc . . 

65 

Coal . ' . . . 

. . 24 

Refined petrol 

95 

Chemicals .... 

. . . 293 

Iron and steel 

. . 192 

Non-ferrous metals 

113 

Metal manufactures 

. . 150 

Cars, aircraft, etc. . 

. . 488 

Ships 

. . 48 

Electrical machinery 

. . 232 

Other machinery 

. . 626 

Textiles. 


Cotton 

03 

Woollen 

. . 83 

Other . . . 

102 


some exporting: again eonje of the more important 
items are shown in the table. In addition, some 
£131 million of imports were re-exported without 
being worked on in this country. 


The Balance ot Visible Trade. 

In the table the value of imports is much higher 
than that of exports: but this, the normal method 
of valuation in the trade returns, gives an unfair 
picture Imports are valued c i f (cost, insurance, 
and Irelght), i e . at the prices when loaded abroad, 
plus the cost of transporting them to Britain, 
while exports are valued fob (free on boanl). 
I e.. at the prices when loaded in British ports So 
in order to get a fair picture of the balance of trade, 
th/? coat of transport and iasurance must be sub- 
tracted from the value of imports When botli 
imports and exports arc valued on the same fob 
basis, the dcilclt is smaller; in 1959, the value of 
imports exceeded that of exports by £00 million 
The position of a deficit on the balance of visible, 
trade is the normal one Only in 1958 w.as a 
surplus achieved on visible trade. 

In the table figures are given for the balance of 
visible trade since 1940. In one year. 1951. im- 
ports exceeded exports by £750 million, and in 


both 1947 and 1955 there were snlistantial de- 
ficits. In the next table we show figures to 
illustrate the sources of the yc.ir-to-vear changes 
in the balance. Each figure shows tlic percentage 
change on the previous vear, for instance, in 1951 
the sharp detenonition may be attributed to the 
rise m imports, which rose 10 per cent in volume 
and 34 per cent in price, giving a total increase iii 
value of over 50 per cent The rise was far irom 
compensated by tlie rise in export value of under 
25 per cent, the result ot a much smaller price rise 
of only 19 per cent for an almost unchanged 
volume of exports 


The Terms ol Trade. 

TliuH the deficit for 1951 was due almost equally 
to two factors — a shary) rise in the volume of im- 
ports and a sharp deterioration in the terms of 
trade. The terms of trade are obtained by dividing 
the change m the price of imports by the change 
in the price ot exports, and theretorc measure what 
qiiantitv of exports would be needed to buy the 
same <iuantlty of imports as in a previous vear. 
Thus the figure of 12 per cent for the deterioration 
in the terms of trade between 1950 and 1951 
means that m 1951 12 per cent more exports by 


VISIBLE TRADE BY VALUE. 
(£ million) 



1940. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 

1950. 

1951 

Averagr. 

1946-51. 

Imports (f 0 b.) . 
Exports (f.o b ) . 

1.082 

920 

1,560 

1,146 

J.794 

1,604 

1.978 

1,847 

2,390 

2,254 

3.501 

2.7.52 

2,051 

1.7o4 

Balance of visible 
trade . 

-102 

-4U 

-190 

-131 

-136 

-749 

-297 



1952. 

1 

1953. 

1954. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 

Average 

1952-59. 

Imports (f.o b ) 
Exports (fob) 

2.950 

2.831 

2.896 1 
2,677 1 

3.020 

2,825 

3.432 

3.076 

3.462 

3.411 

3,570 

3.543 

3,341 

3.432 

3,616 

3.556 

3.287 

3,169 

Balance of 
visible trade 

-128 

-219 

-195 

-356 

-51 

-27 

+ 91 

-60 

-118 
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VISIBLE TRADE: VOLUMES AND PRICES 
(Percentage change over previous year) 



1947 

1048. 

1949. 

1950 

1901 

Total change 
1946-51. 

V'olume of imports 


+ 5 

4- 9 

- - 

+ 10 

+ 50 

Volume of exports 

-f 10 

+ 27 

-f- 10 


-f 4 

+ 80 

Price of imports 

-f-19 

+ 11 

+ 4 1 

+ 18 i 

-f 34 

+ 125 

I*rice of exports 1 

+ 15 

f 10 

+ .1 1 

+ 11 

+ 19 

+ 65 

Terms ol trade . j 

- :i 

“ 1 

- 1 

-11 

-12 

- 40 



1952. 

1953. 

1954. 

1055 

1956 

1957 

1958. 

1959. 

Total 

change 

1951-59 

V olmne of imports 

-8 

+ 8 

-11 

1 11 

— 1 

4-4 


-i-7 

4 20 

Volume of expoits 


-( 2 

+ 4 

4 7 

-16 


-4 

i 4 

+ 15 

Brice of imports . 

— 2 

-9 

1 

t .3 

I +2 I 

' ; i 

-8 

-1 

-13 

Brice of exports 

+ 5 

— 4 

— 1 

+ 2 

1 1 1 


-1 

-1 

-h 9 

'Perms of trade 

+ 0 

+ 6 


— 1 


+ j 

+ 0 

— 

+ 25 


volume would have been needed to buy the same 
amount of Imports aa m 1950 

Up to 1951 the terms of trade turned against 
Britain every year Aa a result, over the whole 
period an HO per cent rise In the volume of exports 
was not nearly sulllcient to pay for the 50 per cent 
rise m the volume of imports But after 1951 the 
tenns ot trade moved nearly as consistently m 
Britaiu's favour. Price-changes were much 
.smaller, but over the period 1951-59 import 
prices lell by 15 per cent and export prices rose by 
9 per cent, so that there was a net improvement in 
the terms of trade of '25 per cent This permitted 
an improvement in the balance of visible trade 
despite the tact that the volume of exports did 
not rise as much as the volume of imports 


The Volume ol Visible Trade. 

Supcrllcially, therefore, it would appear that an 
improvement in the terms ot trade was good for 
Biitam’s tialance ot visible trade in the 1950.s 
This, in turn, might seem to imply that faster 
inllatiou in this countrv, leading to a more rapid 
increase in export prices, would l>e helpful to the 
balance of visible trade Thi.s argument is false, 
and to see why it is false we have to consider the 
relationship between prices and volumes m inter- 
national trade It the prices of otn export goods 
rise faster than the prices ot oiir competitors m 
oversea.s markets, it will become progressively 
more ditflcult to sell our exports If the prices 
of the goods we import rise slower than the prices 
of home-produced goods, it will become progres- 
sively more attractive to buy goods produced 
abro,^i(j Thus in the longer run. an miproveinent 
in the terms of trade may be associated with a 
1 aster rise in tlie volume of imports than in the 
volume of expoits It is no accident that over 
the period of worsening terms of trade the volume 
of our exports went up faster than the volume of 
our imports, and that over the period of Improving 
terms of tr.ide the volume of our exports went up 
slower than the volume of our imports For .i 
time, it IS true, an improvement ui the terms of 
tiado may more than offset the slower iiicreahc m 
the volume of expoits, so that the balance ol 
trade improves — as it did In the 1950.s But in the 
longer run. improving terms of trade may be more 
a hindrance than a hdp to the balance of trade, 
and an improvement in the terms of trade caused 
by inflation in the home economy would be par- 
ticularly dangerous One of the most ominous 
signs in the 19508 was a persistent fall m Britain’s 
share of world trade Her competitors in export 
markets— and particularly Germany and Japan — 
were more successful in expanding their exports. 

It will be noted from the table that the largest 
deficits m visible trade— in 1947, 1951. and 1955— 
occurred in years when there was a sharp increase 
m the volume of imports The improvement 
which occurred in the years after each of these 
tnsis years was in part attributable to a fall, or 


slower growth, in import volume flTio implica- 
tion IS that some part of the additional Imports 
m crisis years was not u.sed in those years, but 
ailded to stocks. The fall or slower growth in 
imports in the years after was m part attributable 
to the running down of stocks accumulated in 
crisis years Changes In holding of stocks have 
an important part m the explanation of ups and 
downs In the economy after the war the increase 
and 8ub.seaiient running down of stocks has been 
described as an inventory cycle to distinguish it 
from tlie more severe and pervasive trade cycle of 
pre-w.ar years Since some of the materials and 
goods going into stock are imported, tlic inventory 
cycle has liad a direct impact on the balance ot 
visible tr.ade. an impact which was particularly 
serious when, as in 1951, additional imports were 
bought at sharply inci cased prices 

Invisible Trade, and the Current Balance ol Pay- 
ments. 

Foi every yiost-war ve.ar except 1958. visible 
iiniHjrts exceeded visible exports, so that there was 
a deficit on visible trade This deficit was offset 
by a Huiplus on invisible transactions, as they are 
c.vlled Tins suriilus derives from four mam 
groups ot transactions 'fhe first covers receipts 
troiii non-residents, less payments to non-residents, 
tor services such as sliippmg and insurance The 
second covers receipts from foreign governments 
in respect of military bases m this country. less 
payments by this country in respect of nulitaiy 
bases abroad ’fhe third covers receipts of gifts 
and grants made to this country, less gifts and 
giants — eg grants to some Coiiiiuonwcalth 


TTIE GU BRENT BATANCE OF BAY- 
MEN T\S 
(£ million.) 



Balance 

Balance on 

( ’urrent 

Year 

on visible 

invisible 

balance of 

trade 

trade 

payments. 


(U 

(2) 

(1) + (2) 

1950 

— 130 

4-433 

+ 297 

1951 

-749 

-1330 

-419 

1952 

-128 

+ 355 

+ 227 

1953 

-219 

1 -1398 

+ 179 

1954 

-195 

+ 406 

+ 211 

1955 

-356 

+ 283 

- 73 

1956 

- 51 

1 .309 

+ 258 

1957 

— 27 

4 256 

-l-2‘29 

1958 

h 91 

+ 254 

+ 345 

1959 

- 00 

i-199 

+ 139 

Average 

1950-54 

Average 

-285 

-1-384 

-h 99 

1955-59 

- 81 

+ 260 

+ 179 
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countries — made by this country. The fourth 
covers receipts of interest, dividends, and profits 
earned on overseas investment, less Interest, 
dividends, and profits paid out on foreign invest- 
ment in this country. The table shows that in 
most years,, the surplus on all these transactions 
taken together exceeded the deficit on visible 
trade, so that Britain earned a surplus on the 
current balance of pavmenta. During the 1950s. 
it was only in the two years of exceptionally large 
deficits on visible trade — 1951 and 1955 —that 
there was a deficit In the current balance of pay- 
ments. In the later years of the 1950s. however, 
there was a distinct tendency for the surplus from 
Invisible trade to decline Net earnings from 
shipping services fell- CJovemment military ex- 
penditure abroad and grants to other countries 
increased; defence aid to this country fell 
Britain could no longer rely on such a substantial 
surplus on Invisible transactions to ofl’set deficits 
on visible trade- but surpluses on the current 
balance of payments continued because the 
balance of visible trade Improved rnaikedly. 


The Current Balance ol Payment.s by Regions. 

All the figures presented so far refer to Britain’s 
trade with the external world as a whole More 
detailed figures are also available showing the 
results of trade between this country and groups 
of other countries- data for 1959 are shown in the 
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which means that we were investing in and lending 
to other countries more than other countries were 
investing in and lending to this country. As with 
current transactions, there were considerable 
regional differences The usual pattern was of a 
heavy deficit in long-term capital transactions 
with the sterling area, and a much smaller deficit 
in long-terai capital transactions with the rest of 
the world In 1959, our deficit with the sterling 
area accounted for £224 million of the total deficit 
on long-term capital account of £317 million 
(excluding the subscription of £236 million to the 
International Monetary Fund see Gil (1)) As 
w:i8 usual throughout the 1950s. most ot the 
current balance of payments surplus with the 
sterling area was used to finance a flow of long- 
term capital from this country to sterling area 
countries 


Monetary Movements. 

'faking current and Ipng-term capital transac- 
tions together, there was in 19.59 an adverse 
balance ot £178 million- this was the amount bv 
which the deficit of long-term capital account 
(again excluding the contribution to the IMF) 
exceeded ilie surplus on current account 'Phis 
bal.ance has to be financed either through an in- 
crease ot liabilities (for example, an incrCiise 
in sterling balances held by foreigners) or by a 
reduction in assets (tor example, a reduction in 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BY REGIONS. 1959. 
(£ million.) 



With 1 
overseas 
sterling 
area 

With 

North 

America. 

With 

Irfitin 

America. 

With 

Western 

Europe. 

With 

other 

countries 

With 
all non- 
sterling 
countries 

With 

ail 

countries 

Imports .... 

1,378 1 

680 

221 

1,047 

290 

2.23S 

3 010 

Exports . 

1,361 

66H 

159 

1,0.52 

310 

2,195 

3,550 

Balance on visible 
trade . 

- 17 

- 12 

-62 

+ 5 

-1 26 1 

-43 

- 00 

Balance on invisible 
trade . • . 

-{- 240 

+ 156 

-31 

1 -R1 1 

1 

1 ' 

i 

-1-199 

Current balance ol 
payments . 

^^23 i 

+ 144 

-93 

1 -70 

-59 

~H4 

+ 1,19 


table. Almost 40 per cent of visible imports and 
exports came from or went to the countries of the 
overseas sterling area — comprising the Colonial 
Terfitories. Independent Corninonwealtli countries 
other than Canada. British Protected States in the 
Persian Gulf, and a few other countries such as 
Burma. One reason for Britain’s declining share 
In world trade Is that trade within the sterling area 
has lieen growing less rapidly than world trade as 
a whole. Rather less than 30 per cent of our 
visible trade was done with Western Europe, and 
rather less than 20 per cent with North America 
It will be noted that the current balance ol pay- 
ments surplus of £139 inlUion was made up of a 
large surplus with sterling area countries, partially 
offset by a deficit with all other countries taken 
together A <leflcit with non -sterling countries 
had persisted throughout the 19508. 


The Long-term Capital Account. 

We have seen that Britain earned a surplus on 
Its current balance of payments in most years of tlie 
19508. Yet It IS not sutflclent for this country 
to avoid deficits on its current account. The ob- 
jective is to earn a substantial surplus in order to 
finance investment In and lending to other coun- 
tries — particularly Commonwealth countries, to 
repay debts to foreign countries which have been 
incurred, and to build up the reserves of gobl. 
dollars, and other currencies whicii can help to 
tide us over difficult periods In fact, the ob- 
jective of the Government hi the late 19508 was 
to earn current account surpluses of £300-£400 
million in normal years: apd a surplus of this 
magnitude was only achieved In the exceptionally 
favourable year 1958 

Throughout the 1950 b we had a considerable and 
growing deficit on long-term capital account. 


the gold and dollar reserves) Such " fiiiiiucing “ 
transactions are important to an understanding 
of our balance of payments problems, but a com- 
plete description cannot be attempted here We 
will confine ourselves to two ot the most important 
sources of “ finance " the sterling balances and 
the foreign exchange reserves. 


The Sterling Balances. 

Sterling is an international curre.ncy, and gov- 
ernments and individuals may hold balances In 
sterling for many reasons. Sterling area countries 
reckon to keep a high proportion of their Inter- 
national trade reserves in the fonn of sterling 
balances Sterling balances will also Ije held to 
the extent that they are considered to be a con- 
venient. profitable, or eafe way of holding liquid 
assets It may lie convenient to hold sterling to 
finance trading transactions, because sterling Is 
widely acceptable in settlement of trading debts 
It may be profitable to hold sterling balances If 
the rate of interest paid on balances in liondon is 
higher than that paid in other financial centres 
And It may be considered safe to hold sterling If 
the chances of a sterling devaluation (which would 
automatically ixniuce the value of the balances In 
terras ot any currency which did not devalue) are 
thought to be remote. 

An Increase m sterling balances enables this 
country to finance an adverse balance on current 
pliLS long-term capital account without Increasing 
other llabihties or reducing our reserves. (Jon- 
versely, a reduction in sterling balances can impose 
a drain on re.servas even if there Is no adverse 
balance on the current plus long-term capital 
account 

At the end of 1959, sterling balances held by 
non-residents amounted to over £4.200 mlUiou. 
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£ir)() jnillion hifrhcr than ther hart been in 1950. 
Neirly two-thirrts of this amount w.is held by 
stoiliM!? area countries These holrtniKs re]>resent 
a major portion of the foreign exchange reserves 
of the overseas sterling area countries They can. 
of course, be drawn upon to finance deficits in the 
balance of pavments of sterling area countries 
'I’otal holdings fiuctuated during the 1950s. but 
they were somewhat higher at the end of 1959 
than they had been at the end of 1930, even though 
some countries had substantially reduced their 


change for sterling balances They do this on 
the understanding that they can. should they wish 
to do so. call upon the central reserves by ex- 
changing sterling balances for gold and convertible 
currencies The central leservea of gold and 
foreign cinrencics amounted to rather less than 
£1.000 million at the end of 1959. a level which, 
though higher than In many previous post-war 
vears. was felt to Ije Quite luadequate There are 
bound to be imbalances in international trade and 
payments, and a very important function of inter- 


STERLING BALANCES AND FOREIGN EXGD.ANGE KESIORVES 
(£ million ) 



End- 1959 

j Of u'hich 


j 

Official 

Unofficial 

Held by ovfT'^rnu <itcrhna countries 

IJ K colonies 

875 

fi87 

183 

Independent countries .... . , 

1,829 

1,478 

351 

Sum 

2.704 

2.165 

539 

Held by non-stcrlvng countries 

VVc'^tern Europe . . . . 

587 

99 

288 

North and Latin America 

70 

15 

59 

Other 


215 

131 

Sum 



1 SIW 

525 ‘ 

478 

Held bu international organisations 

j 705 

705 

- 

Total . . 

! 

5,195 

1.017 

'PoTiL, gold and convertible currency reserves 

1 »77 

— 

— 


holdings In the longer run. It Is to be expected 
that the holdings of sterling area countries will be 
reduced Many sterling area countries are 
relatively underdeveloped, and an increasing 
lumibcr of countries will probably find it neccssarj 
to run down their steiling balances in oidcr to 
finance a part of the imports which will he re- 
quired for their development programmes India, 
lor example, luus used most of the sterling holdings 
she accumulated during the war for this purpose 
Sterling holdings outside the sterling area, and 
particularly Ihe unolhcial holdings, arc very 
volatile, in that they may be withdrawn very 
rapidly if lor any reason it Is thought less profit- 
able or le.ss safe to hold sterling than some other 
currency There w.is. for example, a laige with- 
drawal of balances in 1956, the year of the Siie^ 
allair 


Foreign Exchange Reserves. 

'Phe gold and convertible currency reserves can 
be used to Imanc^e any foreign currency payments 
Avhich cannot be financed in any other way they 
are a last line of iletence m international trade 
The reserves held in London belong to the sterling 
area as a whole, and not just to this country 
Members of the sterling area arc willing to pay into 
these central reserves some or all of their net 
earnings of gold and convertible currencies, in ex- 


national trade reserves Is to tide over temporary 
imbalances by increasing reserves m favourable 
periods, anil running down reserves in untavour- 
able periods If reserves are not sufficient to 
withstand temporary pressures, measures to 
protect the reserves will have to be taken — e g , 
raising bank rate and tightening up monetary 
policies generally — winch might not have been 
necessary if reservejj had been at a more adequate 
level 

Fortunately, our membership of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (see 011 (1)) gives us the 
right to draw on the resources of the Fund- this 
IS an important additional source of foreign ex- 
change in times of stress At the time of the 
Sue/ affair in 1950, we were able to make a large 
di awing from the Fund, and as a consequence 
that crisis hart a less disrupting effect on the 
economy and the balance of payments than would 
otherwise have been the ease 


Tlie Balance ol Payments: Good and Bad Years. 

Balance of payments statistles for five years 
selected from the 1950s are shov/n in the table. 
Two were good years, the other three were crisis 
years The chief contrast between 1951 and 1956 
on the one hand, and 1954 and 1958 on the other, 
IS to be to Lind in the balance of visible trade The 
deficits in the lormer years were so great that even 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IN SELECTED YEARS. 
(£ million ) 



Good Years 

Crisis Years. 


1954. 

19.58. 

1951 

1955 

1957 

Balance on visible trade . . ... 

Balance on invisible trade 

-195 
+ 4()f> 


-7 49 
+ 330 

-3.56 
f 283 

+ 25(1 

Current balance of payments . 

Bilance on long-term capital payments . 

1 211 
-240 

i 345 
--259 

-419 
n a 

- 73 
-183 

1 229 
-183 

Balance on current account long-term 

capital payments 

— 29 

+ 86 

n a 

— 256 

-f- 46 

< iiange in sterling balances 

(Jhange in foreign exchange reserves . 

+ 175 
+ 87 

+ 58 
+ 284 

+ 83 
-344 

-154 

-2-29 

-173 
+ 13 
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allowlDK for the gurpliw on invisible trade, there 
was a deticit on current account — small in 1955. 
and very large in 1951. On top of these deflcita 
on current account, there was as usual a deficit 
on long-term capital payments, so that a heavy 
adverse balance on current plus long-term capital 
account had to be Qnanced: in both years there 
were considerable reductions In the forelpm ex- 
change reserves In 1954 and 1958, however, the 
surpluses on current account covered, or nearly 
covered, the deficit on long-term capital payments: 
foreign exchange reserves increased in both years 
The crisis of 1957 was very diflFerent from those 
in 1951 and 1955 Indeed, at first glance, there 
seems to bo no reason for regarding 1957 as a 
crisis year at all There was a substantial surplus 
on current account which was more than sufficient 
to cover the deficit on long-term capital payments, 
and the foreign exchange reserves rose slightly. 
Yet this was a year in which crisis measures — 
including the raising of Hank Rate to the very 
high level of 7 per cent — were taken to protect 
the £ A clue to the difficulties of that year Is 
provided by the sharp fall in sterling balances. 
1957 was a difficult year for many countries in the 
overseas sterling area, and there was a sharp fall 
in their sterling balances But this withdrawal 
cannot of itself explain the severity of the crisis. 
Moreover, the magnitude of the fall iu total 
balances over the whole year gives a misleading 
impression Total sterling balances actually rose 
over the first half of 1957, and rose again at the 
end of tlie year as confidence in sterling recovered 
after the crisis measures. In the few months in 
between, there was a massive withdrawal of 
sterling In large part, this was a withdrawal of 
speculative funds. It was widely believed that 
the (lerman (iovernment would appreciate the 
mark (i e , raise the value of the mark in terms of 
other currencies, the opposite to devaluation) so 
that speculators thought that it would be profit- 
able to hold marks Instead of sterling The 
speculative outflow was stemmed partly by 
announcements by the German Government that 
no appreciation was contemplated, and partly by 
the increase In the rate of intcrot in this country 
which made the holding of sterling balances more 
attractive In 1957, the trade and long-term 
investment position was relatively favourable 
that a crisis nonetheless occurred underlined the 
vulnerability of sterling to speculative pressures 
Throughout the 19508, in fact, the balance of 
payineiibs position of this country was far from 
seciue As a consequence, economic policies were 
much infiuciiced by balance of payments con- 
siderations. and many hold the view that the 
growth of the economy aif a whole was hampered 
by measures imposed primarily to protect the 
balance of payments The main need at the end 
of the 1950 h was much the same as that at the 
lieglnning to achieve an expansion of exports 
relative to imports so as to .secure larger surpluses 
on the current balance of payments 

In the following sections, we examine certain 
aspects of the framework within which inter- 
national trade and payments took place m the 
1950s. 


Exchange Controls and Convertibility. 

A currency is fully convertible if it can be freely 
exclianged for any other currency, or for gold, at 
the ruling otflclal rates of exchange Exchange 
controls impose restrictions on convertibility by 
limiting the powers of holders of a currency to 
exchange their holdings for other currencies or 
gold at the official late of exchange. For many 
years after the war, for example, there was a 
world-wide shortage of dollars if sterling had 
been convertible, there would have been a rush 
to convert sterling into dollars, with the con- 
sequence that the dollar reserves of the sterling 
area would soon have been exhausted. In fact, 
a prernatme attempt to establish sterling con- 
vertibility in 1917 led to such a drain on reserves 
that strict exchange controls had to be re-tinooseil 

Exchange controls on resi+lents can be enforced 
by requiring that earnings of foreign currencies 
(e g , the proceeds from the sale of exports) lie 
handed over to the exchange control authority — 
the Bank of England acts as Govermnent’s agent — 
in exchange for sterling, and by permitting the 
exchange of sterling for foreign currencies (e g . to 


O 

enable the purchase of imports) only for trans- 
actions approved by the exchange control author- 
ity. Non-resident holders of sterling were, how- 
ever. able to circumvent exchange controls by 
buying or selling in the “ free ” markets estab- 
bshed In certain overseas financial centres The 
rates of exchange in these markets often diverged 
substantially from the official rates of exchange, 
and the “ free ” exchange rate for sterling was 
often well below the official rate An important 
move towards wider convertibility was made in 
1955. when the Bank of Fngland was given power 
to operate In the " free ” markets by selling 
sterling in exchange for foreign currencies or gold, 
or by selling foreign exchange or gold in exchange 
for sterling The Bank of England operated in 
such a way that the free market rate for sterling 
remained close to the official rate: and .so long as 
it did so sterling held by non-residents was in 
effect convertible at the official rate of Sli 80. 
During periods when sterlhig was weak, operations 
to support sterling involved heavy 8ale.s of gold 
and currencies from the reserves, and much of the 
loss of re.serve8 in 1956 and 1957 was attributable 
to operations in the free markets. Encouraged 
by the greatly improved position of sterling in 
1958. the Government made sterling held by non- 
residents fully convertible in December 1958, 
thus officially recognising the convertibility wliich 
had in fact been in operation for the previous thi’ee 
years. Residents, however, continued to l)e sub- 
ject to exchange controls Several other Western 
European countries declared their currencies 
convertible at the same tune 

(.'onvertibility. of cour.se. makes It easier for 
funds to move into and out of sterling and other 
convertible currencies, ami during the later year^^ 
of the 1950s international movements of funds l3C- 
Ctirne much more important than they had been 
in earlier post-war years Funds which can 
easily be shitted from one currency to another are 
particularly sen.sitive to rumours about possible 
changes in exchange rates, but provided that 
there is confidence that exchange rates will not in 
fact be changed, they tend to move tow.irds tho.se 
financial centres in which rates of Interest are 
higher For this re»i.son, changes m bank-rate 
and other measures affecting interest rates can 
have a substantial effect on International monetary 
movements 


Import Controls and Tariffs. 

Import controls impose limitations on the 
quantity or value of goods which are permitted 
to enter a country: tariffs are duties levied on 
imported goods so that the price of those goods to 
consumers in a country is higher than the iirice 
icceived by the foreigners supplying the goods 
In the early post-war years, tins coimtry main- 
tained strict import controls over a wide range of 
goods I'hese were gradually dismantled, until in 
1959 the last remaining import controls on goods 
Irom the dollar area were abandoned The only 
import controls remaining were on certain goods — 
such as habit-forming drugs — which it w'ould lie 
dangerous or undesirable to leave uncontrolled, 
and on certain goods — the most Important of 
which were some agricultural products and textiles 
from the Far East- -to give a measure of pro- 
tection to British producers. 

All countries impose tariffs. Some tariffs are 
primarily intended to raise revenue for the Govern- 
ment. and others are primarily intended to 
protect home industries by raising the price of 
competing goods from abroad. Needless to say, 
any proposal to lower a tariff will be opposed by 
those who have benefited from the restriction on 
free trade The rights of countries to raise 
tariffs, or to operate tariffs In a discriminatory 
way (i e , to offer lower taiiffs on goods from some 
sources than on similar goods from other sources), 
are closely circumscribed by the rules of GATT 
The object of the General Agreement on Tariffs ami 
Trade is to work towards free trade, especially 
through a reduction of tariffs. During the 1950.S 
G.ATT held several major CYinferences at which 
countries bargained for a reduction in the tariffs 
Imposed liy other countries m return for reduction 
in the tariffs which they themselves imposed 
Some modest success attended these efforts but 
the most significant moves towards freer trade in 
the 19508 were on a regional basis 
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The European Common Market and the European 
Free Trade Area. 

At the end of the IO.'jOs, Ihuope was divided 
into two major trading gioupf? The (’ommon 
Market, or European Economic C&mniumty (KKC) 
comprised six countries Belgium, France. 
Holland, Italy. lAixembourg, and West Cermany 
The Treaty of Koine (ratiHecl in 105R) envisaged a 
rapid reduction of tariffs on industrial goods 
traded between nieinber countries, the formulation 
of common agricultural policies, the establishment 
of a uniform external tariff on imports into 
rommon Market countries from the outside world, 
ainl a movement towards a closer integration of 
economic and political policies In the protracted 
negotiations which led up to the Treaty of Itome. 
Britain had argued in favour of a looser foiin of 
association in a Free Trade Area, involving, in the 
mam, a reduction of tariffs on trade within the 
area Biitain felt that her special relationships 
with rommonwealth and Sterling Area countries 
would be comproimsed if she accepted the principle 
of a common external tariff, that her agricultural 
policies were very different from those of some 
Jhiropean countries, so that there would be severe 
difficulties in subscribing to a common agricultural 
policy, and that pioposals (or the closer inte- 
gration of economic and political policies should 
be considered very cautionslv In the end, agree- 
ment could not be reached with the six countries 
who signed the Treaty of Koine The idea of a 
Fiee Trade Area, however, found support from 
other countries, and the European Free Trade 
A ^sociafion (EFTA) was set up with a membership 
of seven countries. Austria. Denmark, Norway, 
Bortugal. Sweden. Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom As will be obvious from a glance at a 
map, the FFTA covers a much less compact grinip 
of countries than the KK<' 

The International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank. 

The 1 nfernationnJ Monetary Fund was set up 
after the war with the objective of woiking to- 
wards flee trade at stable exchange rates Under 
(he original agreement setting up the Fund, 
members agreed to make their currencies con- 
\ertible into other currencies and gold at fixed 
rates of exchange, and agreed not to impose ex- 
'■hange or import controls without the permission 
ot the Fund Any alteration In the rates of ex- 
change by more than 10 per cent also lequires the 
permisMon of the Fund For many years after 
the war, the unbalances in world trade and par- 
ticularly the acute shortage of dollars — were such 
that many countries had to invoke the clauses in 
the agreement which permitted them to impose 
restrictions during a “ transitional ” period 
Although there is still a long way to go before the 
Fund leaches its objectives, considerable progre.ss 
towards them was made iluring the 19508 The 
luogressive relaxation of exchange and import 
I'ontrols by this countiy was paralleled in some 
other cmintiies and most of the ciiriencies im- 
portant in world trade and payments >vere de- 
claied convertible 

An important function of the Fund is to make 
foreign exchange resources available to members 
who run into balance of pavments difficulties 
F.ich member country makes a deposit (called its 
quota) partly in gold, and partly in its own curren- 
cu's. with the Fund 'fhe sue of the deposit is 
fixed in relation to the country’s share m world 
trade In return, it is granted certain automatic 
ilravving rights, which entitle it to borrow foreign 
currencies from the Fund Furthermore, the Fund 
has power to make larger loans, and to grant stand- 
by credits to be drawn on if required Before the 
Fund will make such loans and credits available, 
it has to be satisfied that the borrowing covmtry is 
taking appropriate action to correct the balance 
of payments disequilibrium In 1956, at the time 
of the Suez crisis, Britain negotiated a loan of $501 
million and an even larger stand-by credit llie 
stand-by credit was not required, and the loan 
enabled this country to ride out the crisis without 
a severe loss of reserves Because it was felt that 
the resources of the Fund were inadequate in re- 
lation to international monetary movements, 
quotas were raised by 60 per cent in 1059, and each 
member country paid an additional subscription 
into the Fund. 


I 1 

The Inter national Bank has the primary 
function of making funds available to assist 
development in underdeveloped countries Mem- 
ber nations agree to subscribe quotas — fixed in 
much the same way as the quotas for the Fund — 
to the Bank In fact, only a small proportion of 
the quotas has been called up by the Bank the 
major part of the Fund’s resources are borrowed — 
on the security of the remainder of the quotas— 
In financial centres- particularly in New York, 
but also in London and elsewhere 

Usually, loans are made to finance specific 
projects of investment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. and the Bank will normally make a loan 
only if it is satisfied that the investment will yield 
a revenue sufficient to enable the payment of 
interest on the loan, and the repayment of the sum 
lent By niid-1959. the Bank had agreed to make 
development loans totalling $4 billion (about 
£1,400 million), though the total outstanding was 
considerably lower because loans made in earlier 
years had been partially rcfiaid, and some loans 
agreed had not yet been dislnirsed 'rims a size- 
able amount of lending w as channelled through the 
Bank, but it was clear that some projects of great 
value to underdeveloped countries could not be 
financed in this way. because they would not 
yield returns (puckly enough or large enough to 
meet the Bank’s stringent requirements lor in- 
terest and repayment Accordingly, a new 
institution, the International Development Anthor- 
ilv. was set up in 1960 with the power to make 
lo.ans at low rates of interest and with more 
generous repayment conditions Unfortunately, 
the resources placed at the disjiosal of the Author- 
ity were very limited 


Tlie Needs ol Underdeveloped Countries. 

Two-thirds of the worhl’s population live m 
due fiovertv — a poverty which can scarcely lie 
imagined by those accustomed to the standards 
of living attained in the relatively few developed 
countries of the world The alleviation of this 
poverty is wiilelv recognised as the most important 
econoniic -and Indeed political— task of the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century 

Unilerdevelopeil countries are predominantly 
agricult uial countries, and “ subsistance ” agri- 
culture IS widespread In suhslstance agrienlLurc. 
the primary object is to produce the food for your 
own faiml> Frimitive tools and techniques of 
cultivation are used, and the margin between w-hat 
can be produced and what la required to support 
life IS narrow the failure of crops because of 
drought, or the destruction of crops by hoods, can 
lead to famine unless food is quickly supplied from 
outside the area affeded Because the margin 
IS HO narrow, the surplus from the agricultural 
sectors which can be exchanged tor the products 
of other sectors is small— which is another way of 
saying that the demand for the goods ami service.s 
produced by other sectors — e g , mdustiy or 
transport is low There is a vicioics circle in 
which low productivity is both a cause and an 
effect of low Incomes The problem of develop- 
ment has become peculiarly urgent because of the 
rapnl growth of population in underdeveloped 
countries Typically, these countries have had a 
high birth rate and a high death rate With the 
application of modem methods of disease control 
-eg. the control of malaria through DDT sprav- 
ing — death rates have tended to fall, while birth 
rates have remained high In consequence, boine 
countries are experiencing a very rapid expansion 
of population rates of increase of *1 per cent, 
involving a doubling of population in os little as 
‘24 years, have been recorded. The pressure of 
population on the land has therefore increased 
Less proiiuctive land has had to be brought into 
cultivation, and erosion and loss of fertility have 
Ijecome major problems A substantial increase 
m output 18 required to prevent a fall in per capita 
Income as population grows, and an even greater 
increase is required if living standards are to be 
improved. 

This IS an immense problem, and one wdiich 
most underdeveloped countries will not l>e able to 
solve without generous help from developed 
countiies There are usually considerable jioten- 
tlalities tor increasing agricultural output- but 
before such increases can be achieved new skills 
have to be mastered and different techni<iu(‘H of 
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production Introduced. Schemes of Irrigation and 
flood control, for example, can Increase produc- 
tion; but they require heavy Investment, and 
different crops and cropping patterns may have to 
be Introduced if the fullest benefit is to be derived 
from such schemes In most coimtries, too, 
alternative employment In Industry or services 
has to be created to reduce pressure on land re- 
sources, and to meet the demands which higher 
Incomes will generate Nearly all underdeveloped 
countries now have development plans but only 
a combined and sustained effort by developed and 
underdeveloped countries can ensure that the 
plans are successful. 

Aid to Underdeveloped Countries. 

One form of financial assistance to under- 
developed countries — the loans of the Inter- 
national Bank — has already been mentioned 
Another source of funds is investment by indivi- 
duals and firms from developed countries. 'L’heso 
Investments — setting up branch factories, tor 
example — tend to be in projects which offer 
relatively bright prospects of profit to the in- 
vestor Prospects in the least developed countries 
are often not sulflciently attractive for the private 
investor, most of the UK private investment 
overseas, for example, has been concentrated m 
the relatively highly developed countries of the 
sterling area Nonetheless, some underdeveloped 
countries such as India have attracted a signillcant 
limount of private Investment. 

Quite the most Important source of financial aid 
to underdeveloped countries has been the loans 
and grants made by the Govermnents of developed 
countries The contribution of the U.S A has 
been preponderant, though Britain and France 
have been important sources of aid for sterling 
and franc area countries respectively Figures 
prepared by the United Nations show that grants 
and loans from the Governments of developed 
countries to underdeveloped countries averaged 
nearly 83 billion (over £1,000 million) per annum 
m the years 1958 and 1959, and that this aid had 
increased rapidly during the 1950a Government 
aid can take many forms Specltic projects can 
be financed, or aid can take a more general form 
In financing some of the eipenditure by the Gov- 
ernments of underdeveloped coimtries All finan- 
cial aid provides foreign currencies to under- 
developed countries, and enables them to buy 
more Imports than would otherwise have been 
possible. This is particularly important, because 
countries in the process of development are 
commonly faced with rapidly rising import bills. 
Machinery and other (Apital equipment has to be 
imported, and often there are increased imports 
of food and consumer goods as incomes rise. If 
the underdeveloped countries could only buy the 
goods which could be paid for by receipts from 
their exports, development would be seriously 
hindered. An iimovatioii at the end of the 1950s 
was the scheme in which Britain, the U S.A., and 
certain other countries undertook to ensure that 
sufficient foreign currency was available to finance 
the completion of India’s Second Five-Year 
Plan. It is to be hoped that co-operative schemes 
of this sorb will be an increasingly important 
feature of aid on a generous scale to under 
developed countries. For it is certain that the 
level of financial aid will have to be increased if 
there is to be a sustained improvement m the 
standard of living of these nations. 

Yet financial aid alone is not enough. Most 
underdeveloped countries need help and advice 
on planning their development, to ensure that 
development posaibilitles are exploited and that 
scarce resources are used to best advantage. 
Hence the many schemes for sending out experts— 
by the technical agencies of the United Nations, 
such as the Food and Agriculture Organisation, 
the World Health Organisation, the International 
Ijabour Organisation, the Technical Assistance 
Bureau, and the United Nations educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO); 
by the International Bank; and by individual 
countries, notably by the U.S.A. under its Point 
Four programme. Hence also the schemes for 
educating and training people from the under 
developed countries in universities and colleges 
In the developed countries, one of the main strands 
of the Colombo Plan, the Commonwealth’s own 
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scheme for help to the poorer members In South- 
East Asia The list could go on, but what is being 
done is still far below the need. 

Finally, mention must be made of an important 
responsibility of developed countries, which is too 
often overlooked The eventual objective must 
be to put developing countries into such a position 
that they can manage without aid This means 
that those countries must be able to pay for their 
imports with their exports. The exports of under- 
developed countries at present consist largely of 
prunary products — food and raw materials The 
prices of most of these products lluctuated con- 
siderably in the 19503. but the general trend was 
of falling prices for most of the decade after 1951 
This was an Important cause of the improvement 
In Britain’s terms of trade (see Q7 (1)). because 
Britain Is a large Importer of prmiary products 
The reverse side of the coin was a deterioration m 
the terms of trade of many undei developed coun- 
tries. who weie able to buy fewer Imports for a 
given quantity of exports A strong cose can 1^ 
made for a policy on the part of developed nations 
lesigned to ensure a greater stabihty of prices fur 
Pood and raw material exports from under- 
developed countries Moreover, developed coun- 
tries must not act in such a way as to hinder a 
growth of exports from developing countries. 
These countries will need to increase their export* 
of food, raw materials, and simple Industrial pri»- 
ducta from their new industries To the extern 
hat developed countries adopt a dog-in-tho- 
nanger attitude to protect their own agriciiltiir* 
and Industry, developmg countries will be severely 
hindered and the developed countries will nut 
benefit so markedly from the rapid growth of 
markets for the more advanced industrial product* 
as the wealth of all nations increases. 


2. EMPLOYMENT, PRODUCTION, AND 
INVESTMENT. 

Population. 

In June 1959 the population of tlie United 
Kingdom was estimated to be 52*0 million — 
45*4 million in England and Wales, 5*2 milHo** 
in Scotland, and 1’4 million in Northern Ireland 
'fhe total was still rising slowly, at a rate of about 
1 per cent every five vears Prediction of future 
trends is difficult Before the war it was comm(>Q 
to predict that Britain’s population would fall laier 
in the century; but these predictions were made 
during the depression of the ’thirties, when the 
birth-rate was very low. Since then the birth-rate 
has risen shanilv, and the net reproduction rate 
(tbe ratio of the birth-rate of girls less their infant 
mortality to the population of women of child- 
bearing age) has been above unity m most years 
since the war. But for the high birth-rate there 
are possible special explanations, the most im- 
portant bemg the rapidly falling age ot marriage, 
which makes It difficult to say whether the higii 
birth-rate will l>e maintained. In the near future 
population will certainly continue to rise slowly a.s 
improving medical services raise the average length 
of life, which is now 71 years, as against 61 years 
in 1930-32, and as the gap between generations 
shortens. But whether m the long run — after 
A D. 1980, say — the population will continue to 
rise, nobody now can predict with confidence. 

The Population ol Working Age. 

Of the total population, only some are of work- 
ing age. Working age is defined as the period 
between the minimum school-leaying age of 15 
and retiring age — 65 for men and 60 for women. 
Of course, not all those of working age do work — ■ 
some are invalids, some are still at school — and 
not all those above retiring age have retired, but 
nevertheless the ratio between the population of 
working age and the total is a useful statistic, as it 
does provide a rough guide to the numbers who 
have to be supported out of the current national 
income, but who do not contribute to it. This 
ratio is rising, and will continue to rise. In 1954. 
22 i per cent of the population was below working 
age and 14 per cent above. By 1978 it is fairly 
certain that 17i per cent of the population will be 
above working age; and, much more speculatively, 
it is guessed that 22i per cent will be below. So 
, the population not of workmg age will rise from 
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POPULATION BY AGE-GROUPS. 1959. 
(Millions ) 





As proportion of totals. 

Ages 

Males 

Females 

Actual. 

Estimated 




1954 

1959 

1978. 

1998 

Below workim-aae 







0-4 . . 

2-08 

1-97 

'I 




5-9 . 

1 -96 

1-87 

)■ 22-7 

23-2 

22-8 

22-6 

10-14 . . 

2-10 

2-06 

J 




Total 

0-20 

5-91 





Of working-age 

1.5-19 . . 

1-7C 

1-70 





20-24 

1-71 

1-66 





2.5-20 

1-67 

1-65 





90-1! 4 . . 

1-73 

1-74 





95-Mo 

40-44 . . 1 

1-94 

1-58 

1 99 

1-64 

^ 63-4 

02 3 

69-9 

61-2 

4.5-49 

1 -Sli 

1-89 





.50-.5 f 

T76 

1 -85 





54 .59 

1 •.5‘5 

1-71 





CO -64 (men only) 1 

1-16 


J 




Total ... 

16 08 

15-82 





Jhore viorlang-age 
60-64 (women only) 


1-50 

x 




65-Q9 . . 

70-74 

•91 

•67 

1-28 

l-Ol 

V 13-9 

14-5 

‘ 17-3 

16-2 

75 and above 

•77 

1-38 

J 


1 


Total 

2-95 

1 5-19 



i 


'J’otal 

1 25-24 

1 26-92 

100 

100 

1 100 

1 100 


to 40 per cent, winch means that for each 
person of working age there will be 0*67 other 
persons, as against 0 ficS in 19.54 More hvpothe- 
fic.il r>rojL'( tions bevond 1078 fauggc.st that the ratio 
will then fall sliglitlv. unless advances in medical 
K( lente lead to a major prolonging of life in ohl me 
To date their mam contribution has been to cut 
down deaths at earlier ages, and particularly in 
the years of infancy The expected growth In 
the proportion of the old explains why the cost of 
pensions (see G32) is going to grow steadily, 
more generally, it is clear that some growth in 
output per head of the population of working age 
will be needed to meet the needs of the increasing 
proportion of dependants A move to increase 
the school -leaving age to 16 --or indeed to 18. as 
some think it should be increased — ^would. of 
course, still further raise tlie proportion of de- 
pendants. 

The Working Population. 

Not all persona of working age actually work, 
although the vast majority do. but only a part 
are gainfully employed. i e . work ft>r wages, 
salaries, or profits And It is only those who are 


gamfullv employed who are counted in the working 
population llonsewivcB, mothers, and those who 
give their services gratis to good causes are not 
included, unless they also do some work for cash 
In 19.59, when the total population of Great 
Britain w.ia 52 million, of whom :i2i million 
were of working age. the total working population 
(including the iinemploved who weie seeking em- 
ployment) was only 24i million Of the 16 
million women of working age. only 8 million 
were gainfully employed. So for every gainfully 
occupied person there was just over one other 
person to be supported out of the goods and ser- 
vices they provided 

One feature of tlie post-war years, until the 
recession of 1958. was a steady increase in the pro- 
portion of persons going out to work Betw’eea 
1948 and 1958 this factor added well over half a 
million persons to the working population Such 
an mcrc.isc is unlikely to continue in the future, 
and one hivs to expect th-it in the future Increased 
output wnll have to come from increas<i<f produc- 
tivity. and not. as it did to some exU'nt In recent 
years, from an increase in the proportion of people 
who work 

Most of the W'orking population work for wages 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING POPULATION. JUNE 1953 
(llioiisands ) 


Basic industries 


Manufacturing industries 

Services 


Agriculture and fishing 

1,090 

Chemicals and allied 


Distribution 

3.000 

Mining and quarrying 

858 

trades 

538 

Insurance, banking. 


Building and contract- 


Bncks. pottery, glass . 

329 

and finance . 

623 

ing 

1.528 

Metal manufacture 

562 

Professional 

1.985 

Gas. electricity, and 

Engineering and other 


Public administration 


water 

382 

metal goods 

3.946 

National 

550 

Transport and coni- 


Textiles, leather, and 


Local 

784 

niumcatlon . 

1.733 

clothing 

Food, drink, and to- 

1.6T1 

Miscellaneous . 

1,827 



bacco 

954 





Paper and printing 
Fiu-niture and other 

591 





wooden goods 

309 





Other manufacturing 

447 



Total .... 

5.591 

'Total .... 

9,347 

Total .... 

8.669 

As percentage . 

23 


40 


37 
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or ealaries as employees. Of the total m June 
1958 of 24*0 million, over million were em- 
ployers or self-employed, over i million were in 
the Forces, and 22’3 million were either employees 
or imemployed persons looking for work The 
table shows the industries where people work. 
About two-fifths of the total work in manufac- 
turing industry, nearly 4 million of them in the 
engineering and allied industries. A quarter work 
in the basic industries, and the remaining 37 per 
cent work m the so-called service industnes — 
3 million In distribution. 2 million in the pro- 
fessional services (I million each in education and 
in the health services). 


Employment and Unemployment. 

In June 1960, 305,000 persons — 1'4 per cent of 
the working population — were unemployed 
Even in January 1959, the worst month since the 
war— apart from a brief period during the fuel 
crisis of 1947. when coal sliortage forced wide- 
spread closure of factories — the rate rose only to 
2'8 per cent, and in moat vears in the 'fifties the 
average was lower than H per cent This con- 
trasts with an average figure in 1937. the best year 
of the 'thirties, of il per cent, and with a figure of 
22 per cent at the bottom of the slump m 1932. 
Probably 1-1 i per cent is somewhere near the 
practicable mlnirnum . for some unemployment is 
more or less inevitable Some seasonal rise in 
iineinployinent in the winter must be expected, e g 
iU seaside towns, and for this reason uiiemplov- 
ment in Januarv is about i per '^•ent higher than in 
June. Moreover some unemployment is bound to 
be involved in job-changing and as the demands of 
industries change What full employment means 
is not no unemployment, but rather that there 
should be about as many jobs vacant as there are 
workers looking for jobs A large excc.ss of v.ican- 
cles, such fus occurred in JOol and 1955, is evidence 
of infkition, for it means that some factories which 
need workers to fulfil the demands for their output 
cannot get them 

To some extent unemployment figures are mis- 
leading. as not all unemploved wi'rkers are eligible 
for unernployinent benefit under the National In- 
suranee Hchcine Most married women who go 
out to work normally opt not to pay the full 
National Insurance contributions, so that, when 
they lose their jobs, they just drop out of the 
figures for the working population unless they 
choose to register for work Between June 1957 
and .lanuary lOiiO. the worst point of the recession 
of 1958-59, unemployment rose ])y 368.000, from 
250.000 to 618,000, but in the same period the 
numbers in employiiiem, fell by as much a.s 
591, ()()() Thus unemployment figures definitely 
understate the seriousness of recessions, as they <lo 
not count ail the persons wlio would like to have, 
but cannot find, jobs 


IJNEMPLOYMl'lNT AND VACANCIES 
(Annual averages lor Creat Kntalu, ihousiinds ) 


! 

1 

Un- 

employ- 

ment 

Vacancies 

Unemploy- 
ment as 
percentage 

1 of total 
employees. 

1932* 

2.829 

n a. 

•J2-I 

1937* 

1.482 

n a 

10-9 

1951 

253 

410 


1952 

414 

275 

2-0 

1953 

342 

274 

1-6 

U)5t 

285 

320 

1-3 

1955 

232 

405 

1-1 

1956 

2.57 

357 

1-2 

1957 

313 

276 

1-4 

1958 

457 

198 

2-1 

1959 

475 

223 

2-2 

1960 

360 

314 

1 G 


• Figures relate only to population insured 
against unemployment. 

Of the 475,000 persona unemployed In 1969, 
344.000 were men and 131.000 were women Of 
the men over half, 183.000. had been unemployed 
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for over eight weeks. 75,000 between two and eight 
weeks, and 85,000 under two weeks Thus long- 
term unemployment was about 1 per cent of the 
total labour force, serious enough for those 
affected, but not tlie kind of unemployment to be 
cured easily by reflationary measures. 

Regional UnempIo3mient. 

One peculiarly dreadful feature of the iiiter-war 
years was the depressed areas — tlie regions of the 
country where a third of the men had not had a job 
for a year or more. Such extreme regional un- 
employment has not recurred since 1045. only in 
Northern Ireland was unemployment very high in 
the 1950a In 10.)0, the best year since 1950, un- 
employment there averaged 6 4 per cent, and m 
1958 it rose to 9-3 per cent on average. Neverthe- 
less. it was disquieting that in the recession of 
1958-59 unemployment did rise rather more 
sharply in the old depressed areas of the North- 
East. Scotland, and . Wales These areas are 
particularlv dependent on the heavy industries of 
mining, steel, and shipbuilding, nnd there are un- 
welcome signs of a re-emergence there of depressed 
conditions, though on nothing like the pre-war 
scale. 


It E( I lONAL UNEMPT.O YMENT 
(Percentage unemployed ) 



In 

January 

19.59 

In 

July 

1900 

fJreat Britain 

2-8 

1*3 

Midlands 

2:2 

0-6 

f;ondon and South-east 

1*7 

0*7 

North Midlands . 

2-1 

0*8 

East and West Kidings 
(Yorkshire) 

2*7 

0*9 

Eastern and Southern . 

2*1 

0-0 

South-western 

2-9 

T2 

T/ancashire and Cheshire 

3*0 

1*7 

North-cast and North . 

3-0 

2*3 

Wales 

4-6 

2*1 

Scotland . ... 

5*4 

3*2 

Northern Ireland 

9*7 

6-0 


In 1959 the Oovemment passed the Local Em- 
ployment Act, a measure to give the Board of 
Trade powers to induce industry to go to the areas 
where unemployment shows a tendency to be 
peniiaiicntly high. This Act does not cover 
Northern Ireland, whiefi is the respoiLstbility of 
the Nortliem Ireland iiovernment Under the 
Act some progress has been made, for instance, 
some motor-car manufacturers have agreed m 
Jiargains with the Board of Trade to put some of 
their new factories in tne areas with relatively high 
iinemiiloyinent But, m general, it has iiroved 
(lithcailt U) persuade firms to set ui> new factories lu 
Wales. Scotland, or the North-East, and even 
more difficult to persuade them to go to places like 
Falmouth, where there are isolated pockets of 
unemployment But. unless the policy is fully 
successful, we shall coiitiiuie to have the position 
whereby checks have to he plat ed on the economy 
before fuil employment is reached, because In the 
booming areas of London and the West Midlands 
vacancies far exceed unemployment 

Production and Productivity. 

It is fairly easy to measure output in the mam 
manufacturing indnstries. and m many of the basic 
industries It is much more difficult to do so in 
the service industries, the output of a doctor or a 
shopkeeper is not easilv measured So each 
month the Central Statistical Office calculates an 
Index of Industrial Production covering the main 
productive industries ; estimates for changes in the 
output of service industnes are made only once a 
year. This tends to give a false impression of the 
rate of growth of output, since the productive 
industries — particularly manufacturing mdustries 
— are the ones best placed to raise their output per 
head. Much more than a doubling of the Index of 
industrial production Is needed to double the 
standard of living, and roughly a 5 per cent m- 
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crease in industrial output is,likcly to he accom- 
panied by a 3 per cent increase in the total output 
— or national product — on which the average 
standard of living depends 
Between 1948 and 1959 total output rose bv 
32 per cent. Up to 1954 the average rate of 
growth was nearly 3 per cent per year: but after 
that year it dropped to less than 2i per cent 
Employment also rose, so the increase m output 
per head was rather lower — only 2R per cent be- 
tween 1948 and 1959 Also, up to about 1954, the 
average working week was getting longer, in spite 
of cuts in the offlclal working week If in future 
years the average working week becomes shoiter. 
the same rate of increase in output will require a 
rather higher rate of increase in output per hour 
worked. 
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cars, tractors, commercial vehicles, and aircraft. 
Paper and printing is another fast-growmg in- 
dustry. with general and electrical engineering not 
far behind At the other end of the scale are 
textiles and shipbuilding, two industries which 
were in continuous ditflculties between the wars, 
and continue to be so, as they lose their export 
markets to cheaper competitors, 'fhe timber and 
furniture industry did not increase its output after 
1954. mainly because additional expenditure on 
goods for the home was concentrated on electrical 
equipment 

As with industries as a whole, so within manu- 
facturing industries, growth in productivity tends 
to be fastest where growth in demand is greatest. 
The industries where output stagnated are the 
ones where productivity also stagnated — notably 


CHANCJER IN OUTPUT AI^D EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTKY, 1948-59 
(1959 as percentage of 1948 ) 



Proportion of 
total output 
in 1954 

1 

Output 

1 

Employment 

Output per 
head * 

Agriculture, etc 

1 5 1 

i;i2 

84 

157 

Milling ... 

4 

JOl 

94 

107 

Manufacturing . . 

37 

148 

112 

132 

Building 

a 

128 

104 

123 

(4as. electricity, and water 

‘2 

178 

HR 

153 

Transport and comnmmcation 

H 

122 

94 

130 

Distribution 

1 1.1 

137 

121 

113 

Insurance, banking, and finance 

1 <1 

147 

119 

124 

Professional services 

1 1 

142 

135 

105 

Miscellaneous services 


110 

80 

128 

Public administration and defence 

1 « 

89 

80 

104 

Total . . . 

100 

132 

j 105 

1 


• Tlicse figures are approximate, and in respect 
guides. 


The fastest-growing group was that of the public 
utilities, including the electricity industry Next 
came manufacturing anil finance, closely followed 
by the professional services — largely education and 
health At the other end of the scale are mis- 
cellaneous services, which include the declining 
cinema industry and domestie service, mining; and 
public administration and defence 'I'he last two 
are also ones with very slowly rlsihg productivity, 
and in general there is some relation between 
growing output and growing productivity— the 
notable exception being agriculture, m which a 
sharp rise in output went with a sharp fall m 
ernploMiient, as farms became increasingly 
incchainsed 

Within manufacturing indiLstry two industries 
have set the pace— chemicals, which includes 
drugs, plastics, cosmetics, detergents, and oil re- 
fining , and vehicles, which includes, besides motor 


of service mdubtriee, Bhould be taken as only rough 


In shipbuilding and textiles This fairly general 
rule IS one reason whv it is so unfortunate if re- 
strictions have, for balance-of-payments reasons, 
constantly to be placed on demand - -and par- 
ticularly on demand for goods such as cars and 
washing machines, of which so many are bougnt 
on hire purchase, for the restraints tend to hinder 
the c\F>ansion of f.ist-growing mdiLstries Manu- 
factureis become less eager to take the risks of 
Imymg new, more productive equipment, and the 
growth of productivity, on which the future 
st.indard of living depends, tends to slow down 

Foreign Comparisons. 

Between 1 95.1 and 19.50 British inaTiufactuniig 
output rose by 24 per cent 'I'his was a greater 
exjtaiii-ion than that of the U 8 A., but it was 
smaller than that of any AVest European iimntry 


CHANUER IN M ANUEACTb R INC, OUTl^Ud’. 




Output as percentage 

1959 as percentage 



ot level in 1954. 


of 1948 




1957. j 

1958 1 

1 1 

19.59. 1 

Output j 

Employ- 1 
nicnt 1 

Produc- 

tivity. 

Fasi-orotving industnes 
Ohemicals 

(8) 

115 

115 

131 

193 

122 

159 

Vehicles 

(10) 

115 

118 

131 

213 

129 

164 

Engineering 

(22) 

111 

111 

118 

170 

142 

121 

Paper and printing . 

(7) 

112 

113 

121 

184 

128 

152 

Slowlv-OTOWing ^ndustnef 
Tood 

(7) 

104 

108 

no 

139 

133 

106 

Iron and steel 

(7) 

113 

100 

104 

127 

101 

126 

Clothing and footwear 

(4) 

105 

101 

112 

127 

98 

129 

Drink and tobacco , 

(4) 

112 

113 

120 

117 

105 

111 

Static or dechmrtg industries 
Timber, furniture, etc. . 

(3) 

90 

j 

94 

101 

144 

100 

144 

Textiles 

(10) 

97 

82 

92 

108 

91 

119 

Shipbuilding 

(3) 

108 

109 

101 

87 

8e 

101 


Note. Figures in brackets refer to the proportionate importance in total output in 1954. 
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other than Sweden. In the three larce members of 
the Common Market, output went up by 60 per 
cent or more In Russia and in Japan the rate of 
jrrowth was still faster, output nearly doublmj? in 
SIX years. Although there are good reasons for not 
accepting the Russian figures at their face value — a 
value which would imply that, while Britain added 
a half to her output, Russia in the same period 
1948-59 quadrupled it — the contrast is broadly 
correct. A similar contiTist between West 
European countries and Britain is found for the 
volume of exports, which suggests a link between 
output growth and export performance 

This phenomenon of slow growth is not new in 
Britain. It was there lietween the wars, and even 
before the First World War Ho probably the 
causes lie in rather fundamental aspects of British 
industrial organisation Probably Britain is still 
the second most productive large industrial 
nation — International comparisons of productivity 
cannot easily be made But it is a fast diminish- 
ing lead, and it is not one that gives Britain any edge 
In the competition for foreign markets, since 
British standards of living are also higher than 
those of our main European competitors 


Capital and Automation. 

Many of the growing industries are capital- 
intensive they use much machinery and equip- 
ment per unit of output produced In chemicals, 
steel, and. above all, electricity, the plant is ex- 
tremely expensive Most of the innovations since 
the war — nylon, atomic po^^'e^, tervlene. poly- 
tliene. etc.— require a high capital investment, and 
cannot pay unless they are worked nearly full-out 
One way to achieve this is by shift work, and it 
may be that a full exploitation of the potentialities 
of these new industries will require a great ex- 
tension of this system of woik And the future 
holds out prospects of still more intensive rc<iulre- 
nieiits for capital as automation spreads With 
automation, much of the manual semi-skiMed work 
should come to an end The new electronic com- 
puters will be able to control the machines that 
actually do the manufacturing operations 
“ Transfer ’’ machines have been developed to pass 
a component from one machine to another 
(kintrol machines can read details of the work to 
be done off a piece of tape . they can start and stop 
machines at the right point, they can adjust 
themselves to correct mistakes or to adjust for 
faulty materials 

So far the Impact of automation has been small 
The main use has been in the offlee. where elec- 
tronic computers can carry /)ut lar more efficiently 
much of the routine calculating, recording, and 
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checking operations previously done by clerks. 
But It will continue to spread, and must do so if 
the growth in wealth is to continue. The change 
will come only gradually. But ultimately one 
can envisage that both in manufacturing industry 
and in office work the machine will have replaced 
much of the human effort in work, and even more 
of its drudgery The typical manual job will 
become that of the skilled maintenance man 
This revolution will take many decades to 
effect It raises no spectre of widespread re- 
dundancy; but It does mean that over the years 
more and more emphasis will need to be laid on the 
traiiibig of workers for skilled work, and indeed on 
raising the general level of education Also over 
the years the average size of factory is likely to 
grow, as these new metliods. if they are to be 
profitable, have to be used on a laige scale. 
Finally, the prospect is for ever- increasing re- 
quirements of capital — and of courbc for the 
savings to finance it. 


Monopoly and Competition. 

This trenii to increasing size and increasing 
capitalisation has been going on now for many 
detades, and in the process it has changed the face 
of British indiLstry In the early nineteenth cen- 
tury the typical linn was the owner-managed 
textile null Then in the 1860s and lR70s came 
the discovery of che^p ine-thods of making steel, 
with the consequential immense growth m the 
engineering industries Most of the chemical 
industry is still newer — some very new- -and in 
these capital-intensive industries the big firm pre- 
dominates In some it has liecome almost a 
rnonopolv no small firm can easily challenge indus- 
trial giants like imperial (.'heimcal Industries, the 
Dunlop Rubber (’ompaiiv, or nmicver lii olJiers 
the pattern is of a few firms, all large, as m motor 
(ars, defergeiits, and steel, (’’oni petition goes on. 
but it has changed its form In the old (lavs com 
petition was largely by price Now it is largely by 
advertising and by variations in the quality and 
other features of the product — detergents and 
motor cars being good examples And m many 
industries grouiis of firms riroducmg similar pro- 
ducts entered into agreements which had the effect 
of restricting competition, for example through 
schemes for price-fixing 

'llie passage of the Restrictive Practices Act in 
1950 outlawed many of the main forms of restne- 
tive agreements to prevent competition Collec- 
tive pnce-lixmg was declared to lie illegal unless 
the industrv could show that the practice brought 
substantial beneiit to the public Collective price- 
flxmg IB the Bysteui under which a central associa 


MANUFACTURING OUTPUT AND EXPOR'J'S SOME FOREIGN COMPARISONS 

(1053 = lOU ) 




Manufacturing output 


1 Volume ol 
exTiorts 

1 9.59 


1948. 

1955 

1957 

i9r.9 

We»iem Kurope. 

Common Market Countries 






Belgium 

91 

120 

128 

128 

154 

Holland 

70 

119 

126 

140 

167 

France 

77 

122 

148 

102 

165 

W Germany 

36 

130 

149 

165 

! 222 

Italy 

61 

120 

137 

159 

231 

EFT A Countries 






Norway 

74 

118 

128 

130 

150 

Sweden • . . 

89 

111 

118 

321 

1.50 

U.K. . . 

82 

115 

117 

124 

121 

Eastern Europe 






Poland • . . . 

39 

124 

149 

178 

u a. 

USSR* . . . 

45 

128 

156 

191 

n a. 

North Amerxea. 






Canada . 

76 

106 

113 

118 

119 

U.S.A. . . 

77 

103 

107 

114 

104 

Far East. 






Japan 

30 

110 

174 

220 

285 


’ All output. 
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tlon for the JndiLstrv lays down mlulmum prices at 
which members may sell. Usually such a system 
was backed by arrangements for collective boy- 
cotts, under which members of the association 
would refuse to sell goods to wholesalers or re- 
tailers who broke the rules. Otten the whole- 
salers too were in the scheme, and they would 
collectively refuse to buy from manufacturers who 
liroke the rules. Collective boycotts were also 
found in industries without collective price-fixing, 
one common purpose being to make sure that 
retailers did not sell a manufacturer’s products 
below his recommended price 'i'hia form of 
collective resale price maintenance was also out- 
lawed l)y the Act The Act did however permit 
the individual manufacturer to enforce resale price 
maintenance tor his own products by securing a 
court order prohibiting price-cutting by retailers. 


The Working of the Restrictive Practices Act. 

Under the Act any restrictive agreements of 
several specified kinds had to be registered with the 
Registrar of Restrictive Practices He then had 
to decide whether there was a vnma facie case for 
the discontmuation of the agreement, and. if he 
thought there was. the case waa referred to a new 
Restrictive Practices Court, containing both 
judicial and lay members The first case was one 
against the Chemists’ Federation, and they were 
ordered to abolish the rule whereby sales of certain 
proprietary drugs were to be made only to 
pharmaceutical chemists whose names were on a 
certain list As a result, these rlrugs, which are 
not those for which prescriptions are needed, can 
be sold in other than chemists’ shops 'Ihe second 
case was a most important one as a precedent 
The Master Spinners were ordered to abolish their 
system of collective price-llxlng for spun yam 
The case was decided this way. even though the 
Court felt that it had been established that marked 
local unemployment would be caused in a few 
cotton -sr>irming towns. This was ruled not to 
outweigh the general gains of the public from in- 
crea.sed competition bringmg lower prices The 
defendants in several other cases brought before 
the Court failed to justify their agreements as 
being in the public Interest. As a result of these 
adverse verdicts, a number of industries decided 
to abandon their existing agreements without 
defending them before the Court By inid-1960 
only two favourable verdicts bad been given — the 
first m favour of a complicated scheme for sharing 
export markets for water-tube boilers, and the 
second in favour of a price- fixing agreement 
among the black nut and bolt makers 

In general, the Court has been tougher than 
anticipated, but it is still too early to assess the 
significance of the new law on the degree of com- 
petition m British industry It leaves untouched 
the iiulustnes where one firm is dominant; these 
leiiuun the responsibility of the Monopolies Com- 
mis-sioii, who report on industries referred to them 
by the Board of Trade, and make recommenda- 
tions after investigation. Some tr.ule associa- 
tions have come up with a form of agreement lor 
exchanging information about prices Such an 
agreement is not registrable, even though its most 
likely punioae is to encourage manufacturers to 
observe a comnioii price policy But there have 
been definite signs of increased competition In 
11)58-59 many shops began to sell products below 
their manulacturer’s recommended prices, and 
few manufacturers chose to enforce their rights of 
compulsory resale price maintenance tlirougli the 
courts And some expect that, as self-service 
shops become coimnoner, the practice will spread 
Competition from abroad has also increased 
sharply; the alx)htion in 1960 of the last restric- 
tions on American imports brought a sharp chal- 
lenge from there. 


Nationalised Industries. 

Nationalised industry accounts for about 20 per 
cent of British industry. Local authorities also 
run some services — largely in bus transport and 
water provision. With the exception of coal- 
mining. all these industries are natural monopolies 
in.which the provi.sloti of competing service-s would 
be obviously wasteful. They are thus obvious 
candidates for nationalisation. With the excep- 
tion of the brief episode of steel nationalisation in 
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1951-53, nationalisation has not been extended 
into manufacturing industry, not even where the 
existence of a private monopoly might angge.<it that 
there was a strong case But nationalised indus- 
tries ai e not iree from competition The railways 
face competition fromlroad transport, soinepublicly 
and some privately owned, the fuel mdustries 
compete wifh each other, and with the piivately 
owned oil industry 

Nationalised industries are supposed to earn 
enough to cover their costs. In the first ten years 
the two airways corporations were granteil sub- 
sidies. but these have now ceased (josta tor a 
nationalised industry include mteri'st paymoiita on 
capital — both on the compensation paid to the 
previous owners and on the rather larger amounts 
of capital rajsed since nationalisation. 'J’lie 
electricity boards, and to a lesser extent the gas 
boards, earn something above their costs to 
finance expansion, but not even then on the scale 
which is normal practice in private industries. 
The National Coal Board had accumulated a 
deficit of £57 million by I960' the increases in 
coal prices had not covered the increased costs of 
mining an<i distributing tlie coal. The British 
Transport (Commission, which owns the railways, 
and supervises the ninning of r,ondon Transport. 
British Road Services, the canals, many provincial 
bus com names, and some port authorities. Is in 
chronic deficit In 1957 it was granted special 
dispensation to incur a deficit to be charged to 
capital account on the specious grounds that this 
was a temporary move pending the full-scale 
implementation of a £1,200 million modernisation 
scheme for the lailways In 1960 the deficit of 
£78 niilUon, which is paid by the Treasury, was 
recognised for what it w.is, a subsidy, and was 
treated for the first time as a current charge 
against the Government 


Capital Requirements of Nationalised Industries. 

The nationalised industries are voracious users 
of capital, as tliev are nearlv all highly capitalised 
industries Until 1950 they raised new capital, 
when they wanted it. by fioatmg an issue on the 
Stock Exchange, the issue being guaranteed by 
the Government In 1956 the (J'hancellor of the 
Exchequer decided to end this system, which made 
it more difficult to exercise control over the 
volume of credit, and substitute one in which the 
uationalised industries draw directly on the Ex- 
cficqner lor their capital This sytem has been 
attacked from both sides. The advocates of 
private enterprise have pointed to the strain this 
puts on the Exchequer, and to the unfairness 
whereby ♦■he nationalised mdustries get their 
capital cheaper or more easily than private in- 
dustry. A private firm raising a loan would liave 
to pay about + per cent more per annum in 
interest, and it has been recommended that 
nationalised mdustries should be forced to borrow 
on the streiigtti of their own credit. Both the 
coal-mines and the railways would have the 
gravest difficulty in raising any capital: but the 
otliers could 

From the other side, it has been pointed out 
that the nationalised industries have suffered from 
their tlependence on the Exchequer. Investment 
in them was held back in the ’forties and early 
’fifties by government flat. No private industry 
has had to face the restnctions put on the railways, 
or even more on the Post (Office, the only national- 
ised industry run by a Govermnent Department 
and not by a public corporation. And In most 
balance-of-payinents crises the nationalised in- 
dustries have been forced by the Government to 
cut back their planned programmes, sometimes at 
a serious cost in disorganisation. And, whatever 
new arrangements might be made for financing the 
capital programmes, it is certain that capital 
requiiemcnts will cuutmue to be very substantial. 

Investment. 

In 1059 gross investment in capital assets 
amounted to £3.673 million. This is about 
17i per cent of the gross national product, which 
IS a measure of the total value of the goods and 
services produced by the nation. In other words, 
about one part in 0 of total production was used 
to replace old assets or to add to the nation’s 
stock of capital equipment. The addition to the 
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Block of capital assets (net investment) accounts 
ior under one half of (tross investment* the re- 
mainder (about 8 per cent of total output) was 
needed to offset the wastage of assets already in 
use. In several other developed countries, a 
rather higher proportion of output was devoted to 
investment: in West Germany the proportion of 
gross Investment was 22 per cent 

Hince the future rate of growth of the economy, 
and our ability to remain competitive m export 
markets, is in part dependent upon the proportion 
of output devoted to investment, it miLst be a 
cause for concern if our proportion is lower than 
that achieved by other developed countries But 
some progress was made. The proportion of out- 
put Invested— and, m particular, the proportion 
of output which was used to enlarge the stock 
capital assets— was higher In the late 1950s 
than in the early IQSOs This implies, of course, 
that the proportion of total output going to some 
other uses fell after 1952. there was a sharp fall 
in the proportion oi output used for military 
defence 


Types ol Investment. 

The next table shows what investment consists 
of. The usual classification is into four groups— 
plant and machinery, the products of the heavy 
engineering industry . vehicles (motor cars, lorries, 
ships, hicomotives, etc ). also produced by the 
engineering industry, houses and flats, and other 


KINDS OF INVESTMENT IN 1950 
(£ million ) 



Gross 

expendi- 

ture 

Wast- 

age 

Net 

addition 
to assets 

1‘lant and machinery 

1.304 

811 

1 493 

Vehicles 

on 

402 

1 209 

Houses 

G4G 

204 

1 382 

Other construction 

1,112 

474 

1 038 

Total . 

3,073 

1.951 

1.722 


construction work, both fallmg on the buildmg and 
contracting industry In 1959 investment yvas 
split roughly half and half between engineering and 
building and contracting, although, as plant and 
vehicles wear out much more Quicklv, the pro- 
portions for net investment were different — 
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40 GO 111 1054 the composition of investment 
w.as rather different llouse-building was then 
much more important, and other types of construc- 
tion yvork (roads, railway yvorks, factories, shops, 
schools) much less important This last kind of 
investment is much longer-term than other kinds, 
and its steady growth does show the extent to 
which Britain neglected to bring her basic assets 
up to date during and for many years after the war. 

More interesting, though more difficult, is an 
analysis of investment by purpose finlv a 
quarter of total investment is undertaken by 
manufacturing industry to maintain and improve 
its equipment, and. even if the other mam pro- 
ductive industries (mmiiig. agriculture, and 
building) are inciiided. the proportion Is still under 
a third, and is not much more than the require- 
ments of transport and distribution Even the 
chemical industry — the most highly capitalised of 
all manufacturing industries — requires much less 
capital than the railways The public utilities- - 
here widely defined — require 10 per cent of totnl 
investment, more than half of it for the electricity 
industry, and flnallv. social investment in 
housing, schools, liospitals, etc , takes less than a 
quarter of the total 

The predominance of transport is recent The 
railway modernisation plans and tlie qiiiiituplcil 
road-building programme combined to raise in- 
vestment in transport a8.sets by no less than Gl per 
cent fjetween 1954 and 1959 Distribution — 
another area in which investment had tended to 
lag behind — rose liy 30 per cent, as shop building 
and rebuilding nKreased Social mvesinieiit. on 
the other liand, fell off School and liospihil 
building went up, but public housing fell off 
shanily, mainly as a re.sult ol tlie abolition of 
general housing subsidies Subsidies from the 
Government to local aiithoritiod for new housing 
were conflned to houses built in connection yyith 
slum clearance schemes 


The Finance ol Investment. 

Any business is allowed to charge as a cost ilic 
depreciation of its assets Normal depren.ation 
allowances are b.ised on the original cost of the 
aaset and on its cvpceted useful life. In a time of 
price inflation depreciation allowances will not 
provule sufficient finance to permit the replaec- 
nient of aa.sets at higher prices, and there are many 
Biipportcra of depreciation allowances being based 
on replacement costs Many firms do set aside 
extra funds specifically to coy*er these extra re- 
placement costs However, an official coiimiittec 


GHOSS INVESTMENT- ANALYSIS BY PU EPOSES. 1959. 
(£ million ) 


I’Toduciive tndustiu 

1.137 

J*id>hc utiUiifs and services 


Agriculture, etc. 

144 

Electricity 

.540 

Mining 

114 

Gas 

44 

Budding and contracting 

59 

Water and sewerage 

SO 

Engineering . 

24H 

Postal, telephone, and radio 

so 

Chemicals 

126 

All other . 

.),i 

Iron and steel 

118 



All other manufacturing 

328 

Social investment 




Housing 

040 

Transport and distribution 

1,054 

Education 

148 

Itailways . 

107 

Health 

:{9 

Ships, harbours, docks, and canals 

181 

Other . 

4 

Air 

34 



Roads . . . . 

80 

Legal fees, etc 


Lorries, buses, and vans 

223 



Other distribution 

369* 

Total 




As percentage 
of t»)tal 

I’ercciitage Increase 
in real terms since 195 

Manufacturing industries 

23 

+ 1.5 

Other productive Industries 

9 

+ 22 

Transport 

19 

+ 61 

Other distribution 

10 

+ 30 

Ihiblic utilities and services 

16 

+ 16 

Housing ... 

18 

-10 

Other social services 


+ 47 


I 100 

+ 22 


Miscellaneous services are included here 
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of enquiry recommended aRjiinst a chantfe in 
practice, and with prices rising leas rapidly the 
issue became less important 

Governments have, however, adopted certain 
fiscal devices to encouraKe replacement and in- 
vestment Soon after the war initial allowances 
were introduced Under this system firms were 
permitted to charge against profits m the first year 
of its life 20. or at times 40. per cent of the cost of 
any new equipment, and the system amounted to a 
loan of the tax saved in the first year, repaid over 
the life of the asset This system was withdrawn 
in 1951. but was later reintroduced It is still 
operative for ships: but for machinery it has been 
replaced by the system of investment allowances, 
under which a flmi may charge against profits 
20 per cent of the cost of anv new machine, with 
tlie difference that all ordinary depreciation 
allowances arc still cliargeable So the invest- 
ment allowance is a grant, not a loan, of the saved 
tax The allowances were introduced in 1954. 
withdrawn in 1958. and reinstated in 1959 

Depreciation allowances, including Investment 
and initial allowances, were sufficient in 1959 to 
cover about 70 per cent of productive investment 
by tl\e i»r.vatc sector, and to cover about 40 per 
cent of public productive investment The resi- 
due of new mvcstinent. both producfive and non- 
productive. had to be provided trom H.aving8 
Compamea relied mainly on retained profits, which 
were in fact larger, taking companies as a whole, 
than net investment, and so to some extent did 
the profit-making nationalised liulusfrics 'rius 
course was not, of course, possible for the railways 
(tr the coal-mines, who drew all their funds for net 
investment iroui the Treasury. The tabic gives 
some idea of the load thus lauding on the public 
sector 

Although less than lialf of total investment w’as 
publicly financed, a much lower prfiportion of this 
mvestment was covered by depreciation allow- 
ances or retained profits The weight of public 
investment which liad to be financed from other 
sources goes a long way towards explaining the 
difficulties the Government has in exercLslng 
mouetary or fiscal control over the econoinv I'^or 
the necessary funds have either to be raised m 
faxatinn (a budget surplus) or borrowed m one 
lorm or another ironi the private sector without 
unduly iiillatmg the credit base Monetary and 
fiscal me.isures will be discussed in later sections 


THU FINANCE OF INVESTMENT 
(£ million ) 



1954 

1959 

As perc 
of U 

1954 

rntage 

ial 

1959 

Pncatfly-Jinanced 

1 lousing 

223 

376 

0 

10 

I'roductive assets 

1,006 

1.719 

41 

47 


1,289 

2,095 

50 

57 

( if Mi?hich ■ 

Covered by de- 
preciation al- 
lov ances . 

639 

1.194 

25 

.n 

Other . . 

050 

901 

25 1 


Pubh cl u- financed 
Housing 

421 

270 

16 

7 

1‘roductive assets 

659 

933 

26 

26 

Other (schools, 
roads, etc ) 

210 

375 

8 

10 


1,299 

1.578 

50 

42 

Of wJuch ‘ 

(^overed by de- 
‘ preciatiou al- 
lowances 

223 

351 

8 

10 

Otlier 

1.07G 

1,227 

42 

33 


3. INCOMES, WAGES, AND PRICES. 
Persopal Income, Spending, and Saving. 

National income is a measure of the total in- 
lome accruing to residents in return for valuable 
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services rendered It therefore consists of the 
sum of wages, salaries, profits, and rents Not all 
this income accrues to persons Thus, companies 
do not distribute all their profits to sharelmlders; 
in 1959 undistributed profits amounted to L 1.302 
million This i.s part of national Income, but not 
of personal income On the other hand, some 
personal incomes are not payments for services 
rendered Such incomes are called “ transfer 
payments ” to emphasise that their payment does 
not add to the national income, but only transfers 
income from one recipient to another Included 
m this category are retirement pensions, children’s 
allowances. National Assistance payments, etc . 
amounting in 1959 to il.r.ii? million, and the 
interest on the National Debt paid out to persons 
The total of pcr-onal income m 1959 was £19,676 
million 


DISPOSAL OF PERSONAL INCO)\IE. 
1959 



£ million 

Ter- 

ceiitage 

Consunmtion 

15,715 

80 

Direct Taxe.s 

1,791 

9 

National insurance con- 
trilmtioiLs 

898 

n 

Saving 

1,254 

Oi 

Remittances abroad (net) 

18 ‘ 


Total personal income 

19,076 

100 


The table ^llows what happened to this income 
Direct taxation — income tax and surtax -took 
about 9 per cent of total personal income, and 
Nation.il Insurance contributions, which lieing 
compulsory are m eifect a form of tax, took a 
furtlicr 4 1 per cent 'I’he remainder of personal 
income — calleil ilisposable income — was available 
tor spending or saving In 1959. total personal 
savings amounted to £1.251 million 
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^ £ million 

I 

1‘er- 

ceiilage 

Food 

4.798 

50 i 

Drmk and Tobacco 

2,000 

13 

Housing, fuel, and light 

2.137 

1 5i 

Clothing . . j 

1,505 

9i 

Durable goods • . 

1,101 i 


Othei goods and services 

3,974 

2.5 

Total consumption . 

15,715 

100 


* Motor-cars, furuituie, television sets re- 
frigerators. etc. 


Four-fifths of personal income was spent on con- 
sumption gooils and services Over 30 per cent 
of consumption spending went on food, and al- 
most as much was spent on drmk and tobacco as 
was spent on housing — rent, repairs, maintenance. 
r>b/s lighting and heatmg Some consumption 
expenditure is subject to indirect taxation, which 
i.s the name given to taxes \\hieh are levied on 
particular goods and services Thus more than 
three-quarters of expenditure on tobacco goes to 
the Government Total indirect texation on 
consumers’ expenditure amoimted to £2,730 
inillioii m 1959, though this was offset by subsidies 
— payments by the Government towards the cost 
of particular goods and services, mamlv some 
foods and housing — amoimtJng to £377 million 


Types of personal Income. 

Tlie sources of personal incomes are shown in 
the table Incomes from employment — including 
employers’ contributions to National Insurance 
and to private pension schemes — accounfed for 
71 per cent of the total in 1959' a substantially 
higher proportion than l>efore the war The 
proportion of wages has risen slightly, and the 
proportion of salaries has gone up sharply The 
main rea.son is not that salaries have risen faster 
than wairpd hut raUior th:if, the number of silaried 
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workers has Increased much faster than the nuni- male. vUis another £:^0 paid bv the employer — are 
ber of waKe-earners ^'here has also been an in- far more Important than any tax. Even for tho 


crease In the proportion Of personal incomes 
derived from grants paid out by public authorities 
Tliese include old-age pension.s, war pensions, 
sickness benelHs, childrens' allowances, student 
grants, and many other grants under various 
Hchemcs Some of these grants were not payable 
before the war. and in recent years the munber ot 
old-age pensioners has been rising auite rapidly. 


PEESONAL 1N(10MK BY TYPES OF 
INCOME 



£ 1 
million 

Percentages 
j ot total 


1959. 

19.59 

1938. 

J/iromri from Kmploy- 
rtient. 

Wages 

7,975 

40 5 

38 

Salaries . . 

4.585 

23 3 

18 

Fav in cash and Lind of 
the Forces . • • 

380 

2 0 

li 

Employers’ contributions 
to National Jnsurance 
and other superannua- 
tion schemes 

981 

1 

1 

5 0 



13,033 

70 8 

59i 

Tnconirs from Self-rinploy- 
ment. 

Frofessional persons 

309 

1 0 


I'’.iriners 

412 

2 2 

li 

Other self-employed . 

1,142 

5 8 

9 


1.893 

9 6 

12i 

Incomes from Properly . 

2.21 1 

11 3 

22 i 

(hants from Public 

A uthordies 

IVnsions and widows’ 
henellts 

736 

3 7 

n a 

Other 

901 

4 0 

n a 


1.037 

8 3 

5i 

Total .... 

19 070 

100 

100 


'L’he types of Income which have fallen as a 
liroportion of total income are the incomes of self- 
employed persons, and incomes from piopertv 
'Che number ot self-emplpyed persona has declined, 
and moreover the incomes ot some groups have 
riot increased as rapidly as other incomes 'Che 
tall in property incomes since before the war has 
been particularly striking During the war and 
for several years afterwards property incomes 
changed little — the effects of rent control, excess 
profit tax. and low interest rates were such that 
these incomes did not rise, while otlier incomes 
increased sharply In more recent years, propei tv 
intromea have increased, as rent control on some 
property waa lifted, and as interest rates rose, 
but nevertheless, the share of property incomes in 
1959 waa only about a half of what it had been in 
1938. Over those two decades, tliere was a 
fundamental redistribution of income away from 
property-owners towards employees. 

Incomes by Size. 

In 1959 nearly half the population received in- 
comes under £500, and nine-tenths under £1.000 
The remaining 9 per cent of the population with 
Incomes over £1,000 received 26 per cent of the 
total income, and the top 1 per cent received 8 per 
cent of the total. 'Thus Britain is still far from 
being an egalitarian society, mcome is still very 
unevenly distributed, but not so unevenly as 
before the war. when the top 1 per cent received 
16 per cent of the total income. 

Taxes on income are, of course, highly progres- 
sive. rising sharply as income increases 'Those 
with low incomes pay no income tax. and. in so 
far as they are pensioners, no compulsory contribu- 
tions either. Those with Incomes between £250 
and £500 pay about 4 per cent of their incomes in 
direct taxes; for them the National Insurance 
contributions — over £50 deducted for an adult 


prosperous working chvsses and lower middle 
classes earning over £500 but under £1.000, tax is 
still only 7 per cent, and it is only in the incomes 
above £1,500 that ta\f“S begin to take away a sub- 
stantial pioportion of income And even then 
those with incomes between £3,000 and £5.000 
still keep two-thirds of the total It is only on 
incomes above £5,000 that the share taken by the 
State begins to exceed that kept by the individual. 


INCOMES BY SIZE IN 1959 


Eange of 
income 
before tax 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
number 
of 

incomes 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
income 

re- 

ceived. 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
income 
after 
direct 
taxes 

Per- 

centage 

paid 

ill 

direct 

taxes 

£50-£250 

19 ' 

7 

8 



£250-£500 

28 

17 

18 

4 

£500-£ 1,000 . 

44 

49 

52 

7 

£1.00(>-t 1.500 

6 

12 

12 

10 

£1..500-C2.000 

1-4 

4 

3i 

18 

£2.000- £3.000 

0-9 1 

1 3i 

3 

26 

£3.0()0-£5.000 

0 6 ! 

3 

2i 

34 

Over £5,000 

0-03 

4 

2 

66 

j 100 

100 

100 

i 10 

1 _ 


'riie.se various tax 1 ) 111 ( 1011 *^ somewhat change the 
distribution of iiua.riies. Only OJ per cent of the 
population have an income over £1 .000 after tax, 
and the J per cent of iiopulation who receive the 
highest Incomes get 5 per cent of total income after 
tax as compared with H per cent of total mcome 
befoic tax Hnt the re listribiitive effect of taxa- 
tion mast not be over-stressed, the levclling-np 
of incomes befoie tax has been very much more 
important in making Britain rather more egalita- 
rian than has been any taxation polny 

Income and Spending Power. 

In many ways figures for mcoincs alone sub- 
stantially over-estimate the degree of eiiuahtv to 
be found in Britain First, iiKomes are incomes 
as defined lor income-tax purposes Any allowed 
expenses are not iiieluded, and tor the self-em- 
ploved and the higher ranks of management the 
expense allowance now adds siibstantially to 
spending power. Particularly important are cars 
reciuired for business, but also used for pleasure, 
and as tax rates have rusen. it has become in- 
creasingly profitable for siu h cl.aHSos to claim every 
expen.se to which they are conceivably entitled 
'I'lierc IS little doubt that this adds substantially to 
the standard of living of those in a position to claim 
such allowances, although it is very difficult to .see 
any simple wav in which the taxation system 
could be made more equitable m this respect 
Second, capital gams were not taxable (but .sec 
G40(2)) If one buys a security or an a.sset whicb 
rises In value after one has bought it, one has 
clearly gamed extra spending power. In the 
USA, realised capital gams are taxable, at a 
rather lower rate than mcome. In India the same 
purpose of taxing persona according to their 
spending power Is achieved by having a tax on 
total expenditure, so that those who spend out ot 
capital gams rather than out of income should be 
taxed as heavily In this country the whole 
business has threatened to become a racket Not 
only have individuals not had to pay tax on 
capital gams, a not inconsiderable advantage in 
the iimnense boom in Ordinary Share values that 
followed the Conservative election victory, but 
also they have been able by a nimiber of devices to 
convert income into capital gams, and thus avoid 
paying Income tax 'This possibility arises in two 
ways Certain individuals whose profession is 
dealing in securities do have to pay income tax on 
their capital gams, and they are therefore In- 
different as between receiving dividends or capital 
gains. If therefore they buy shares from an 
ordinary tax-payer just before a dividend is due to 
lie paid and sell it back to him immediately after- 
wards the ordinary tax-payer escapes the tax wliich 
would normally be paid, and gets a tax-free capital 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL' VALUE OF ESTATES FOR DEA'm DUTIES IN 1957-58. 


Size of estate. 

Numher of 
estates 

Value. 

£ niilhon. 

1 Percentages of total. 

Numbers 

Value 

£.9.000-£5.0()0 

23.019 

92'G 

40 

12 

£5.()0OHE10.0()O 

19.157 

137'’J 

.52 

18 

£10.()00-£25.()()0 

11.944 

185-2 

20 

24 

£'25.0()(J-£50.000 

3.708 

131-8 

G 

17 

£50,000- £100,000 

1.313 

04 0 

2 

12 

£ioo,oo()-tri 00 .(>oo 

554 

99 « 

1 

13 

Over £500.000 

24 

-39-5 

0-04 

5 

i 

1 

GO.OlO 

780-1 

100 

100 


train instead, while the dealer is no worse off than 
he would have been if he had received an equiva- 
lent amount m capital tram So there is a net 
savintr in tax to be shared between the two 
appropriately. A rather sinular r.icket operates 
with charities and other tax-exempt bodies In 
the TOGO Budtret the Chancellor took treneral 
powers to stop the loss of revenue that results Irom 
these praeticc^s, alter previous Chancellors ha<l 
tried to close the loopholes by niakiiur specific 
types ot transaction illegal T’liia leirislation was 
not intended to alter the system under which 
capital trams are tax-free It applied only to 
eaiutal trains which can be shown to have been 
deliberately substituted lor income in order to 
avoid ta.x. 


Distilbution ol Capital. 

SpcndinK power depends not only on income and 
carntal irains but also on the sheer amount of 
capital owned, and in respect ot capital Britain is 
still far from etrahtanan The only flKurcs are 
those that arise in connection with the payment of 
death dutie.s In 1959 of those who at death lett 
estates of more than £:i,000 — less than one-llfth of 
the total numbers dvmg — 1 per cent owned 
18 per cent of the total, and 10 per rent owned 
about halt the total — and thus in spite ot a growing 
teiKleiicv tor the ncti to pass on their money before 
death in order to avoid death duties Nor has 
there been all tiiat much narrowimr since before 
file war, in 1998 about tialf the total value of 
estates was accounted for by 01 iier cent of the 


total number of estates Indeed, the main change 
appears to have been that the faiily rich are more 
numerous, and the cvtrcniclv rich somewhat less 
numerous 'I'he vast inajontv stiil own very 
little, and Britain is far troin being a property- 
owning democracy. 

Wages and Salaries. 

In 1950 GO per cent of personal income was paid 
to employees in the turm either of wages, sivlaries, 
or Forces’ pav The distinction between the first 
two iH very much a matter of conventinii. m.inv 
salary -eaiuerH now earn less than wage-earners. 


WADE AND SALAHY LEVET.S IN 
MANUFAt TURING INTIU STRY. 
(October 1959 ) 



Administrative, Cleneal, 
and Tcolinical Stalf. 

Wage- 

earners 


All. 

Monthly- 

jiaid 

Weekly. 

paid 

Adults 

only. 

Men 

M’onien 

3GGs- ‘id, 
1.50a Od 

4GK> A<t 
197i( 4d 

2B7f. Id 

141s. l()<i 

284 s 3d 
141.' 4d 


and the real social dnision is between those salan'- 
cariicrs who are paid monthly and the rest 
A( tiially III 1959 the average weekly salan’^ in 
inanutactunng industry was ID more than that i»l 


AVERAGE WEEKI.Y EARNINGS IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES. 
(May 19G0 ) 


.Men 


Women (full-time). 


Industry. 

Earnings 

Hours 
worked , 

Fariiiiig.s 
per hour 

Industry 

Eamings, 

1 Hours 
worked. 

Earmngs 
per hour. 


S 

d 


S 

d 


8. 

d 


8. 

d. 

Motor vehicles 

380 

.5 

47-4 

H 

0 

Road passenger 






J'niiting . 

34(5 

3 

4.5-2 

7 

8 

transport 

207 

10 

46-4 

4 

6 

J'lngineenng . 

294 

2 

47-0 

0 

3 

Motor vehicles 

189 

1 

40-0 

4 

8 

Chemicals 

28G 

8 

47-5 

0 

0 

Engineermg 

154 

8 

40-8 

3 

10 

Transport and 






LiKial govermuent 






storage 

274 

1 

50-7 

I r> 

5 

service 

148 

5 

40-6 

3 

8 

Building and con- 






Textiles . 

143 

3 

41-1 

I 3 

0 

tracting 

207 

11 

40-4 

5 

5 

Clothing . 

140 

5 

39-5 

3 

7 

Textiles . 

258 

0 

48 3 

5 

4 

Chemicals 

139 

3 

41-0 

y 

5 

Clothing 

251 

5 

44-2 

5 

8 

Food, dnnk. and 






Local government 






tobacco 

138 

10 

42-1 

3 

4 

service 

215 

0 

40-1 

4 

8 

Laundries 

119 

4 

41-5 

2 

10 

All industries 






All indiistn&s 






covered in en- 






I'overed in cn- 






quiry 

282 

1 

48 0 

.5 

10 

quiiy 

1 15 

0 

42 6 

S 

7 

Other iruiustnes * 




1 



Boys 




Coai-minmg . 

319 

3 

n.a. 

n .a. 





( + 19 
m ki 




1 

All . . 

1 123 

1 1 

44-2 

2 

9 



n(j) 










Docks ... 

315 

5 

n a. 

n.a 


Girls. 




Railways . 

247 

0 

n.a. 

u a. 





Agriculture . 

199 

7 

51-7 

1 =• 

10 

All ... . 

1 93 

1 

41-9 1 

2 

3 


• These figures relate to indastrlefl not covered In the Ministry of Labour's Buryers of eamings, and 
refer to slightly different periods. 
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adult wage-earners for males and 6d more for 
women. (These fliaires are not exactly com- 
parable, as the salary flinires Include some 
juveniles.) Monthly-paid staff earned much more. 
£23 on average for men as against £14 for the 
weekly -paid staff. But even though the weekly- 
paid salaried staff do not now earn more than wage 
earners, they are still in effect better paid , for they 
work shorter hours on the whole, and they are 
much more likely to be covered by private super- 
annuation schemes Also they usually work in 
better conditions 

No regular statistics are collected about salary 
levels , but every half-year the Ministry of Labour 
publishes detailed flgiires of the actual earnings in 
one week of wage-earners in a wide range of in- 
dustries. Some figures are shown for weekly and 
hourly earnings during a week in May 1960 The 
average weekly wage for men was £14 2s . and for 
women a little over lialf this — £7 5s There are 
some quite shani differeiuies between industries 
In motor manufacture the average wage was £19. 
and in local government service (roadmen and 
suchlike) as little as £10 15.1 Farm workers, not 
includeil in the survey, earn under £10 a week 
For women the best-paying industry is the buses, 
where nearly equal pay between male and female 
conductors brings an average w.age of £10 8s In 
the worst Industry — laundncs — the average wage 
is as low as £6 lO.t Boys (under 21) earn £6 3s 
on average, and girls (under 18) £4 13i. 


Differentials. 

Women earn on average much less than men. 
and juveniles usually much less than adults 
Before the war the gap was relatively much 
greater Men, lor Instance, earned 4 i times as 
much in May 1960 as they did in October 1938, 
but for women the ratio was 4-5 times Nearly 
all this narrowing occurred during the war, when 
it was the common iiractice for wage advances to 
take the fonn of a fiat-rate increase to all em- 
ployees regardless of sex Since 1950 the practice 
has altered The usual thing has been to grant 
roughly similar percentage increases to all grades, 
and there has in fact been a slight widening of the 
gap 

The same narrowing occurred in other differ- 
entials Skilled workers, for instance, were 
during the war granted the same flat-rate ad- 
vances as unskilled, and there was then and, to 
some extent, also in the years iinmediatelv alter the 
war, a sharp narrowing of the reward for skill m 
many industries As for the sex differential, the 
narrowing has now come to a halt, but it lias not 
been reversed, and wa^?es witliin the working- 
cld»ss are much le.8s widely spread than they used 
to be Some would say the rewards for skill were 
insufficient; but. on the other hand, the up- 
grading of the lowest-paid has. together with the 
reduction in long-term unemployment, been the 
main means by which the grinding poverty of the 
worst-off members of society — with all its un- 
desirable consequences, such as m.ilnutritlon of 
children — has been eliminated. Today the really 
numerous poor are the old, the sick, and the 
handicapped — and not. as before the war, ramihes 
with a working head who was earning too little to 
make ends meet 

Differentials have been a major source of in- 
dustrial strife in some Industries In engineenng 
there has been continued conflict between unions 
with membership largely among the skilled and 
those with membership largely among the semi- 
skilled over what form demands for wage increases 
should take. On the railways the strife has been 
even more open, with the A S 1^ K F,. representing 
the drivers and firemen, calling a strike in 1955 to 
increase their members’ pay relative to that of 
other railway workers Conflict over differentials 
also lay behind the London bus strike of 1958. 


Overtime and Short Tune. 

The earnings of any Individual worker depend 
on many factors, and are* usually far above the 
minimum wage-rates payable for a week. They 
include overtime earmngs, and overtime working 
is common tor men. In most weeks It-U 
million workers in manufacturing will be working 
overtime to the extent of 7^-8 hours. So for men 
the average working-week m May 1960 was over 


48 hours, which is at least 4 hours above the 
average standard working-week without overtime 
In the cement industry the average working-week 
tor men was nearly 57 hours, and m no industry 
was it below 44 hours Indeed, the average 
working-week in 1960 was higher than before the 
war. even though in most the standard working- 
week has been reduced In most industries it was 
cut by 4 hours soon after the war from 48 to 44 
hours, and m 1960 further widespread reductions 
of li-2 hours were made 

Short-time, the working of less than the 
standard week, has never been conunon since the 
war It has been important in particular m- 
ilustnes at particular times, but even m February 
1959, at the bottom of the recession, it was far 
smaller than overtime Then 132.000 workers 
were on an average short-time of 121 hours — ^a 
total of li million hours lost, as against 91 million 
hours of overtime in the same week 


Earnings and Rates. ' 

Overtime is not. however, the main reason why 
earnings exceed minimiun wage-rates, for moat 
workera earn very much more than the minimum 
in the standard working-week One reason is 
payment by results, the system of payment under 
which the worker’s wage depends partly on out- 
put The commonest form la still the piecework 
system, under which piecew'orkeia are paid a fixed 
low rate per hour for each hour worked vhin a 
fixed piecew'ork price for each operation per- 
formed. but increasingly employers tend to prefer 
as a more effective incentive some scheme under 
which the bonus payment ls related to the output 
of a larger group or to that of a whole factory 
With payment by results systems — these cov'er 
38 per cent of workers in manufacturing industry 
— earnings rise as productivity rises, and, as 
usually such workers also participate in advances 
in wage-rates negotiated between employers and 
unions, the gap Ijetween earmngs and wage-rates 
tends to widen for them. So workers not paid by 
results press for similar advances for themselves, 
and 111 times of booming trade get them under a 
wide variety of names and forms -merit pai - 
inents, lieu rates, compensation bonuses, etc 

Between 1947 and 1959 wage-rates lose by 
83 per cent and earmngs by 111 per cent The 
advance m rates was little more than the rise m 
prices — only 9 per cent — so that anyone who 
actually earned the mmiimun rate throughout was 
little better off But earmngs rose by 26 per cent 
more than prices, so that the mam source of the 
extra real income of the working-claas is to be 
found in the widening gap between earmngs and 
rates 'rhis was particularly so up to 1953. sini'c 
between 1947 and 1953 the real value of the wage- 
rate fell a little Since then there has been a slow 
growth in the real value of the wage-rate, as well as 
A continued growtli m the excess of actual earnmgs 
over minimum rates. 


Wage Negotiation. 

In Britain 9J million workers belong to 653 
different trade unions Most of these unions arc 
very small. 466 having less than 2,500 members, 
but 17 have a membership of over 100,000 The 
mam job of unioivs is collective bargammg with 
employers, and in most Industries most emploj-^crs 
also belong to associations which bargain collec- 
tively on their behalf. Some big Anns, however, 
prefer to remain outside the associations, and 
strike their own bargain with the unions — Ford's, 
for instance Before the war many firms tried to 
encourage the formation of Company Unions, t e . 
of unions confined to employees of a single firm, 
but this IS now uncommon In some lowly paul 
trades — catering, baking, dressmaking, end others 
— minimum wages are fixed by Wages Boards or 
Councils set up by the Ministry of Labour, and 
representatives of the workers and employers, 
and Independent members, meet together to reach 
agreement on the settlement to be recormnended 
to the Minister. But over most of industry the 
aim of collective bargaining is to reach voluntary 
agreement, and the Ministry of Labour intervenes 
only when no agreement is reached Even in 
the nationalised industries, the (lovcrnment does 
not usually intervene until negotiations between 
the Boards and the unions break down. 
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The usual pattern of netfotlatlon is like this 
First, the union puts in a claim for an all-round 
increase, usually much larger than it expects to 
get. Then after a time the employers reply, 
often offering a much smaller increase, and some- 
times none at all They then argue round a table 
until either they reach agreement or they de- 
finitely fail to reach agreement. If the latter 
happens the next step varies considerably from 
industry to industry. Many industries have their 
own “ conciliation " machinery, in which out- 
siders try to help tlie two sides to reach agreement 
Some, though not many, also have their own 
"arbitration ” raacliinery. in which outsiders can 
recommend a solution of tlie dispute, which is 
sometimes binding and sometimes not It de- 
pends on what the two sides have agreed on m 
advance Many industries have no machinery of 
their own. and depend on the general facilities the 
Minister of Labour can offer He may, as he <bd 
in the printing dispute, appoint an impartial con- 
ciliator; or he may. with the agreement of both 
parties, refer the matter to the Industrial Court, 
which arbitrates between the parties, or he may 
set up a Court of Enauiry which enquires into tiie 
dispute and make.s recoumiendations. which are 
not binding on the parties; or he may decide to 
do nothing at all. if he Judges intervention to be 
useless. Nor need either unions or employers call 
him in; the former may opt to put pressure on the 
employers immediately either by strike action, or 
by bamiing overtime or piecework, or by other 
action Until lO.'ifi the Minister of Labour also 
had the power, if lie chose, to refer a dispute to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal, even wnthoiit the 
consent of one of the parties , but this pov/er has 
now been abolished. Thas tlie Government in 
this country lias little pover to control wages 
directly, or to impose agreements. The Minister 
of Labour can, for example, delay the autliorLsa- 
tion of Wages Council recommendations, but in 
the mam the role of the Minister is confined to 
mediating between independent parties. There is 
not even the right tliat exists in the USA to 
impose compulsorily a “ cooling-off ” period of 
(U) days, still less tlie fixing of wages characteristic 
of Communist states 


Important Negotiations. 

A few negotiations are particularlv important 
m detcrnnmiig how w’ages nse m a >car. lor 
the pattern of later settlements tends rouglily to 
follow tliose of earlier settlements Trobablv tlie 
most important of all are those between the Con- 
federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Unions 
— an org'iTusatinn representing ‘l milbep workers — 
and tie l.nnnei ring I iii|'!n\ or-.’ I eiieration. as 
this single negotiation directly affects the wages ot 
fit million workers, and indirectly many more 
On several occasions since the war negotiations 
between these two have broken down, and oiilv 
finally been settled after a Court of Enquiry had 
recommended a compromise wage-advance, once 
in 1957 during die course of a strike The (’oii- 
fcderation is a special negotiating body com- 
prising all the unions who hav'e members working 
m the engineering and shipbuilding mdu.stnes. 
'These melude many small skilled >voTkers’ unioius, 
such as the Patternmakers’ Union, but they also 
include, besides the l-mi11ion-strong Amalgamated 
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Engineering Union, the two large general unions, 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, with 
over a million members, and the General and 
Municipal Workers’ Union, with not far short of a 
million These last two represent the semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers, and conflict between tliem 
and the skilled unions concerning differentials la 
common 

'xlie other reallv important negotiation is that 
between the British 'i’ransport Commission and the 
three railway unions— the large National Union of 
Itailwaymen, representing most grades, the 
Amalgamated Society of Locomoti\e Engineers 
and Firemen, representing the drivers and the 
firemen, and the Transport Salaried Staffa’ 
Association, representing the ticket collectors, 
railway clerks, etc The importance of this 
negotiation lies in the fact that railwaymen are 
comparatively badly paid, but, as the 'iYansport 
Commission runs a deficit, any wage advance has 
effectively to be paid for by the Government. 
Time and time again — for example the rise in 
early 1960 arising out of the Guillebaud Ileport 
on railway p?y — -wage advances have been given 
to railwaymen with the purpose of trying to 
lurrow the g.ap between them and other workers, 
but the advance given to railwaymen then acts as 
a guide to other settlements, so that the railway- 
men remain relatively as badly paid as betore 


Strikes. 

The strike is the unions’ weapon of last resort. 
IMost unions maintain strike tunds in order to sup- 
port their members when thev call them out on 
strike; but these funds are small, and strike pay is 
usually very nuuh below' normal wages --£2 to £4 
a week as against an average wage of £14 So 
unions cannot afford to call strikes irresponsibly, 
and major offinal strikes are uncumrnou In 
moat years there will be one or two, but not more, 
and the total number of woi king-days lost is 
usuallv negligible — less than one day per head 
Even in the industry affected the lost workiiig- 
ilays are usually made up in the following weeks 
bv overtime 

Neverthele.ss. the l>ig strikes arc important, 
lor tlie success or failure ol one big strike can 
affect the results ot all tlie other collective bar- 
gaining under way at the time They can also 
affect tlic awards of arbitration tribunals, since, 
in tlie mam, arbitration awards tend to follow the 
pattern of settleiiieiits already made in other 
mdubtries Tliere is no purpose m a tribunal 
trying to be (air if il cannot get its awards ac- 
cepted So tlie settlement reached as a result of 
a strike often determines the amount by which 
wage-rates will rise on average over all industries 
Tlic successful engineering strike m 1957 was the 
mam reason wliv' m that year most w'orkers got a 
rise of S.s on av erage 'i’he failure of the London 
bus strike m 1958 and the relative taiUire of the 
printing strike m 19.59 were among the factors 
which led to rather slower inci eases m wage-rates 
during 1958 and 1959 than m most previous years. 

Most strikes are iieitlier large nor olficial, nor 
about wages An official strike is one called by a 
union, usually by decision of the national execu- 
tiv'e, and is usually the result of a breakdown in 
collective bargaining about wages But unofficial 
btrikes called by local leaders without the 
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STRIKES 


Industry 

Number ot 
strikes 

In 1959 

Workers 

involved. 

tlioiisands 

Work mg - 
days lost, 
thousands. 

In 1958 
Working- 
days lost, 
thousands 

Coal-mining 

1,292 

190 

302 

450 

Vehicles 

135 

1.58 

465 

160 

Engineering 

111 

29 

97 

74 

Shipbuilding 

78 

23 

315 

336 

Transport 

88 

30 

96 

2.116 

Building 

170 

21 

118 

151 

Paper and printing . . 

7 

123 

3.509 

4 

All other 

192 

70 

288 

171 

Total 

2.073 

644 

5,250 

3.462 
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authorisation of unions are usually about other 
matters None of the biK unofficial strikes which 
have plajfucd the London Docks since the war was 
about watrea, but usually about some relative 
triviality that only bore witness to the thorouKhiy 
poor state of labour relations in that industry. 
Much the same mav be said about the continual 
strikes in shipbuildinK, many of them caiwed by 
demarcation disputes concerniuK which Jobs 
should be done bv which type of skilled worker 
These sort of strikes are really a form of industrial 
protest, and the employers have to bear their share 
of the blame. 

In 1959 there were In all 2,073 stnkes One of 
these, the official strike in the printinK industry, 
led to a loss of 3^ million workmK-days. twice as 
much as all the other strikes put topetlier With- 
out the printing strike, the averaere strike involved 
250 workers and lasted just over tliree da vs 
Most Indeed were still smaller. In mimnn the 
industry with much the larwest number ot strikes, 
the averaKe strike involved 150 workers and lasted 
under two days 

In most Industries there are very few’ slrike.s 
Tlic main strike-prone industries, apart from the 
mines, are vehicles, shipbuilding, and docks, but 
even in these the extent f)f strikes must not be 
eiaKirenited In shipbuilding, with the worst 
reconl of disputes, losses are only just over one day 
a year and. if that were all. couhl safely be 
nrnored. Jhit, of course strikes are also a 
symptom of industrial trouble, and it is no 
accident that in shipbuilding productivity liaa 
scarcely improved at all since the war. 


Prices and Real Incomes. 

The aim of a union is to pet for its members a 
hipher standard of livinp, and its success depends 
on the extent to whicli waKc-advances exceed the 


WACES AND PRICES. 
(1947 = 100 ) 


May, 

Weekly 
wage- 
rates • 

Weekly 
earn- 
ings * 

Index 
of retail 
prices 

Real 

wage- 

rates 

Real 

earn- 

ings 

1949 

108 

113 

109 

99 1 

104 

1951 

118 

129 

121 

98 

107 

1953 

135 

149 

141 

96 

106 

1955 

152 

173 

147 

103 

118 

1957 

169 

194 

160 

106 

121 

1959 

182 

211 

, 167 

109 

126 

1960 

187 

226 

160 

111 

134 


• The ftiriires for wape-rates cover a wider 
group of workers than the llgures tor earnings, and 
the two senes are theretoro not strictly com- 
parable 

rise In the cost-of-living. Until 1953 average 
wage-rates (though not earnings) lagged behinil 
the rise In prices Since then they have risen 
somewhat faster than prices, and the standard ot 


RETAIL 


living of the workers has l>ecn rising fairly steadily 
as a result. Much the same has been true of other 
groups Salaries lagged behind the rise in prices 
probably even more during and immediately after 
the war; but since then have risen rather faster 
than wages, partly liecause of more effective nego- 
tiation on their behalf by their unions — or their 
professional organisations Real incomes of pen- 
sioners and of those on National Assistance have 
been going up too in the ’fifties, after the serious 
erosion of their value in the later ’forties. The re- 
tirement pension is still inadequate for a decent 
life, but that is because when the Nation.il 
Insurance Scheme was set np in 1948 It was be- 
lieved that the nation could not afford anything 
better, and not as in 1951 because inffation had 
eroded the value of the pension Something too 
has been done for holders of other pensions, such as 
retired civil servants and postmen, and by now 
price inffation cannot be deplored mainly because 
it leads to much hardslilp The niairi danger is 
that British exports liCcome uncompetitive, and 
that the balance of payments position deteriorates 


Price Changes. 

In the calculation of real wages it is usual io 
make use of the Index of Retail ITlces, commonly 
called the cost-of-living index 'ITiis index Ls 
calculated monthly by the Ministry of Labour, and 
in a few industries with sliding-scale agreements 
(iron and steel, building) wages are adjusted to 
take account of changes in the index In other 
industries the change in the index naturally has a 
large influence on the course ot negotiations. 
Indeed, up to 1958 It was probably the dominant 
influence In no year before then h.ad the annual 
rise in prices been less than 2 per cent In most 
years it was rather higher, and m some years it was 
much more — m 1951-52, nearly 10 per cent 1958 
and 1959 were, how’cver, years of stable average 
retail prices 

Price changes have not been similar for different 
types of goods For instance, between .January 
1952 and January 19.50. when the total index rose 
by 10 per cent, food went up by 25 per cent, rents 
and rates by 18 per cent, fuel and liglit by 28 per 
cent, and services |jv 19 per cent, but the prices ot 
clothing, drink, tobacco, and durable household 
goods (tumiture, TV sets, washing-machines, etc ) 
scarcely altered Jn those years, average prices 
went up least for the rich, and most tor the very 
poor, particularly for the pensioners, for vlioni 
rent, iuel, and fixid form a much higher propot tioii 
of total expenditure than for most households 


The Causes of Price Inflation. 

Prices charged In the shops are determined bv a 
great many ftictors, over many of which the 
(lovemment has little or no control First among 
these IS the price of imports ih-iccs of imported 
food and raw materials aie determined m the 
woild inarkete. in which Bniain is only one of 
many purchasers. In the raw material markets 
the U S A IS usually the domimiiit purchaser, and 
prices depend greatly on the level of economic 
activity there. In the food markets British 


PRICKS. 



Weight • 

Percentage change (Jan -Jan ). 

June 1947- 
Jan 1952 

1952-56 

1956-53 

1958-60 

Food 

350 

-f 50 

+ 25 

+ 5 

+ 2 

Clothing . 

106 

-f-47 

— 1 

+ 3 

— 

Housing . .... 

87 

+ 4 

+ 18 

+ 18 

+ 10 

Tobacco 

80 

+ 8 1 

+ 3 

+ 8 

— 

Drink . . ' . . 

71 

J + ® 1 

+ 3 

+ 6 

- 7 

Transport and vehicles . 

68 

included in other Items 

+ 13 

+ 3 

Durable household goods 

66 

-f 37 

+ 2 

+ 1 

— 4 

Fuel and light 

65 

+ 40 

+ 28 

+ 16 

+ 3 

Other goods 

59 

+ 37 

+ 7 

+ 12 

+ 1 

Services 

58 

+ 24 

+ 19 

+ 13 

+ 4 

All items 

1,000 

+ 32 

+ 16 

+ 8 

+ 2 


/.«., proportionate Importance of item In total expenditure. 
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purchases are much more important, since the 
USA throws most of its own tooci, and is a lariic 
exporter of some fcxids Prices m these markets 
are eontnmallv chanwinw, and can lluclnate 
wildly For instance, the a\eraffe price of copper 
rose 40 per cent between 10.34 and 19.'>5. and then 
fell back in 1957 to 10 per cent below its 1954 level 
Fluctuations at the time of the Korean War were 
even more fantastic The pric'e of wool rose over 
four times, and then came down just as abruptly 
to only a cpiarter above its earlier level, the price 
of rubber behaved similarly 'I'he larice rise in 
import prices, corning on t<ip of the rise that had 
been broncht about by devaluation, was the rcial 
reason why the oost-ol-liviiiK index shot up 
sharply in 1951 Since, then, however, the 
dominant trend of import prices has been down- 
wards, and chamres m prices oi imports cannot be 
directlv blamed for the contiiiuiiiir use m prices 
since 1951 'Phe sonree has to lie lookeal lor m 
the tendency of wa^es, salaries, protits, and other 
incomes to rise f.uster tlian output, .ind tins tlicy 
have done in almost every year since the war 

Wapes and Prices. 

Wap:e increases are probably tbe most iin- 
Tiortant -- lor this re.iaoii When a traile union 
negotiates a wai?e advance for all or most of tlic 
eiiMiloyces in an industry, llrnis will immediately 
consider whether they should mcre.use their prices 
to cover their increased wa^e-costs As it is 
comiiKin practice tor firms to fix the selling prices 
ot their prodiuts )jy llrst calculating the direct 
costs of labour and of inatcruils, and then addiim 
on a percentaKe to cover overhead costs and 
profits, they will tend to want to raise their prices 
not only to cover the coat of the wage advance 
but also to cover their perccutaKe a<i<lition 
Moreover, in dcH-idinif wliether or not their 
customers will stand for such increases, firms will 
be influenced by the knowledire that their com- 
petitors have to pay the increased waires too, ami 
will probably therefore be raisins their prices So 


will not press for the same rate of increase in wage- 
rates as IS achieved m the slowly-growing indus- 
tries Second, employers in the rapidly-growing 
industries have far less reason to resist demands 
For w'agc increases than those in slowly -growing 
industries Indeed, they are quite likely to bid 
up wages 111 order to get the labour they need, 
rather than to try to hold down wages 

'I'here are therePjre major problems in prevent- 
ing a faster rise m wages than in productivity, 
with its consciiueiue of rising prices And once 
a wage-price spiral has started, the problems 
become more acute because unions and employ ers 
become accuHtomed to substantial annual ad- 
vances in money wages A main source of con- 
tinuing i»rice inflation has been the tendency of 
money wages to continue to advance at a rate that 
was appropriate when the cost-of-livmg was going 
up sharplv. but ceased to be appropriate in later 
years The trend is shown m the table, from which 
it will be seen that it was not until after 1958 that 
there was any substantial slowmg-down In the rate 
of rise of wages per unit of output. fTniiort prices 
tell shnrply in 1958, and fhis made an important 
contribution to piice stability in that year 1959 
was an exceptionally favourable year Induhtrial 
output, which had increased little over the prev- 
ious thiee years, shot up. and there was in con- 
sequence a substantially greater inerejise in pro- 
ductivity than can be looked for over a nm of 
years It would be dangerous to assume, on the 
basis of the stability of pric.es in 1958 and 1959, 
that the wage-prue spiial had been finally brought 
under contiol at the end of the 1950s 


The Stopping of Price Inflation. 

'Phere are several possible methods of attack on 
the inflationary spiral ot wages and price.s. Per- 
hajis the most fundamental and certainly the 
most helpful to other objectives of economic 
policy, IS to achieve a faster rate of productivity 
growth The faster the growth of average pro- 
rluctivity, the faster can average incomes rise 


COST ANl'l PIUCF, CirXNOFS 
Period 


Annual percentage rate 
of increase in 


Wage and salary costs per 
Mint of output 

Profits and uLher incomes per 
unit of output 
Costs of imported goods 


Prices of all goods and ser- 
vices 


1949- II 

1949- 1 1951- 1 

1954- 

1 1957- 1 

1958- 

59 !| 

51. j 54 1 

57 

58 

59 

i 

5 ! 4 

6 

4 


4i II 


U 

5 

4 

II 

35 1 -4 


1 -7 

— 1 

1 

41 i 

j 1 

« 1 - 1 

4 

1 ■' j 

1 “ 

1 


industry-wide wage advances^ — and changes in j 
costs ot materials — are particularly likely to be 
passed on to the c.onsumer, .ind. as wage-earners 
are also consumers, to generate further demands 
tor wage advances to cover the increased prices 
Profits per unit also go up under this tendency to 
set prices on a co^t-pbi<i basis, but it is tbe wage 
advance which temis to set the spiral off, by pro- 
viding the opportunity for price increases. 

Once this spiral gets going, it is very haul to stop 
it. in general, the requirement is that wage earn- 
ings should not rise faster than prcniuctivity (out- 
put per man) But. as in some, industries produc- 
tivity 18 very slow to rise, and as it would be unfair 
and mipracticable to exclude their workers from 
parhcipatmg in any general rise in the standard 
of living, this requirement involves that in indus- 
tries with a rapid growth of productivity wage 
advances should be kept well below the rate of 
rise of productivity For two reasons this is 
rather dlfflcult First, rising productivity often 
raises the wages of some workers in these industries 
automatically. Ivecause they are paid by results 
or through some incentive scheme. The rise of 
wages from this source takes tiie form of a ten- 
dei.<.y on the part of earnings in these industries to 
rise faster than wage-rates: but that does not 
mean that ail employees benefit, or that there is 
any likelihood that the unions in these indiustrlea 


wifliout an increase in aveiage prioe.s But how- 
ev'er vigorous the attempts to increase produc- 
tivitv, it would probably lie unrealistic to think in 
terms of an increase imich greater than 3 per cent 
per annum If wages and other incomes rise more 
rapully than this — as they did throughout the 
195()s — mcreasos m pioductivity alone cannot 
secure price stability 

Comprehensive and detailed Covernment con- 
trol of wages must probably be ruled out for 
political and institutional reasons, and so must 
comprehensive and detailed control of prices 
Either would Involve a much more “ controlled ” 
economy than we have at present, and experience 
suggests that such detaileil control w’ould involve 
a major loss of flexibility in the economy. At the 
other extreme, general exhortations to unions to 
exercise restraint on wages, and to manufacturers 
to exercise restraint on prices, have probably had 
little effect 

A^aliolLS intennediate lines of approach have 
been or could be tried In 1948-50. the Govern- 
ment securefi the co-operation ot the T U C in tlie 
w’ages ■* freeze For a time this was successful, 
but the increases in prices which followed the 
devaluation m 1949 made substantial increases m 
wages unavoidable, and the freeze was abandoned 
By setting an example in the nationalised in- 
dustries over which it has a more direct mflueuce. 
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the Government can encourage employers to take 
a tougher attitude towards wage claims 'Flim 
was one strand of policy in the later 1950s. and the 
Arm line taken in the London bus dispute In 1958 
probably moderated other wage claims for a time. 
Its disadvantage is the obvious unfaiiness of a 
policy which Is most likely to be effective in 
nationalised industries, many of whose workers 
are relatively badly-paid. Another approach is to 
lower tariffs or remove quotas on imports, thus ex- 
posmg some manufacturers at home to tougher 
competition from abroad Manufacturers would 
be less able to raise prices without losing markets, 
and unions would be less willing to press wage 
claims If there was a real danger that some of their 
members would lose their jobs as a consequence. 
But the gains from a policy which depends for its 
success on higher Imports have to be weighed 
against its effects on the balance of payments 
Or again, many prices in the economy are directly 
Influenced by Government indirect taxation which 
raises the price of some goods, and Government 
subsidies which lower the prices of other goods. 
By manipulating its tax and subsidy policies, the 
Government can exercise a powerful influence on 
the price level- though of course any reduction 
in Indirect taxation or increase In subsidies would 
probably have to be flnanced by Increases in 
direct taxation, winch may in turn have unde- 
sirable effects on incentives to harder work and 
greater effort. 

More indirectly, the Government can attempt 
to control the w^age-price spiral by controlling 
purchasing power through its monetary and fiscal 
policies If purchasing power is curbed, manu- 
facturers find it more ditticult to raise prices, and 
the bargaining power of unions may 1^ reduced 
In the 19508. the Government relied heavily on 
fiscal and more especially monetary policies, the 
nature of which will lie examined in later sections 
The main danger is that curbing purchasing i>ower 
Is likely to curb the rise In output and curb the rise 
in productivity, so that attempts to control the 
wage-price spiral in this way could result in the 
stagnation of the economy 

It is clear that there is no easy solution - there 
are difficulties and disadvantages attaclung to 
every possible measure for controlling price 
inflation Economists — and politicians— »liaagree 
as to the priorities which should be attached to the 
various measures and certainly the problem of 
inflation was not solved in the 1950s. 


4. MONEY. BANKING, AND FINANCE. 

The Radcllffe Report. 

Tn September 1957 the Cfliancellor set up the 
Badclitfe (committee to report on the working of 
Britain’s monetary institutions The report of 
the committee, published m 1959. contains a de- 
tailed description of the monetary institutions of 
this country, and a systematic appraisal of 
monetary policies m t he 195 ()h It is complicated. 
Iiecause the monetary system is complicated, but 
it is written in terms which can be undeistood by 
the layman Any reader who llnds the following 
account iiiudeiiiiate should consult it. 

Money. 

In Britain money consists of bank-notes and 
coinage Bank-notes — mainly in deiiommatioiis 
of £5. £1, and 10s — are issued by the Bank of 
England, which has been publicly owned since 
1 946. and which acts in effect as an agent of the 
Government. Certain Scottish banks also have 
the right to issue notes, but this right is unim- 
portant. as by law they have to hold £1 in Bank 
of England notes for everv additional £1 of notes 
they issue So Scottish bank-notes may be ignor- 
ed in this account 

The total size of the bank-note issue is not a 
good guide to the amount of purchasing power in 
the economy ITie Bank of England stated in its 
evidence to the Radcliffe Committee that it was 
now Its policy to issue baijk-notes In accordance 
with the convenience of the public, and not to use 
this means of controlling the amount of purchasing 
power As a result, the various checks on the 
size of the note issue— in particular the Parlia- 
mentary control over the flduciary issue, i e the 
permitted maximum level of the note issue — have 
become functionless and may be ignored An 


increase in the value of the note issue is now only 
a symptou and not a cause of inflation 


Credit and Monetary Policy. 

What matters is the amount of purchasing 
power available to the public. Most private 
expenditure is flnanced out of income —after 
paying taxes — and most government expenditure 
out of taxes: but most investment, pulilic and 
private, and a growing amount of purchase of 
durable goods by consumers, is not financed out of 
income, but out of borrowing of one kind or an- 
other. And the primary purpose of monetary 
policy must lie to keep the total of this kind of 
expenditure out of credit in line with the amount 
of savings private individuals and proflt-inaking 
compames are prepared to make out of their 
incomes 

The details of this task aie complicated, but 
the mam outlines are straightforward enough. 
First, in many flelds the Government ha.a only very 
restricted powers to influence beliaviour It can- 
not compel persons or companies to save, it can 
only' offer them inducements to do so in the form 
of high interest rates or of tax concessions on 
receipts iroin interest And it is dubious whether 
these have very much effect in encouraging 
saving Nor m general has it very much direct 
power over expenditure out of credit It can and 
does control the conditions under which hire- 
purchase agreements are made — and this does, 
temporarily at any rate, make a great deal of 
difference to the amount of goods bought on hire- 
purchase It can to a certain extent influence 
private companies in their investment policies bv 
granting and withdrawing incentives to investment 
(see G19(l)): but it is doubtful quite how 
much Influence these changes have Ajid it can, 
it it chooses, exercise direct control over Inulding, 
by allowing building only on licence 'I'his 
power, however, is not now used in order to control 
tlie level of investment, but only in order to en- 
courage it in ilepressed areas and discour.ige it 
elsewliere The only authoritieH over wliose in- 
vestment the Go\ eminent does have real control 
are the nationalised industries, and. as tlie Bad- 
cliffe Committee pointed out. there arc oiivious 
disadvantageJi in any system whereby investment 
in public utilities is determined, not by tlie need 
for such iiivej^tment, but by the need to lialance 
savings and investment 

The two main means remaining are fiscal and 
monetary control The first is straiglitlorward 
enough, if the Govermnent tliinks there is going 
to be a shortage of private savmgs it raises ini^re m 
taxation or reduces its current expenditure and 
so increasea the Budget surplus (see G33(2)) 'nie 
second form of control is iniicli more conqilex, in 
principle, the aims are twofold One is to keep 
the amount of credit -creation down (or iqi) to the 
required extent, the second is to ensure that the 
Government gets the share of savings it needs to 
cover its mveatment iirogrammes The com- 
plexity arises from the interrelations lietwecn 
these two tasks. 


The Government as Borrower. 

The Government is a heavy borrower trom the 
rest of the economy In 1958 total public liorrow- 
ing — -by government, nationalised industries, and 
local authorities — from the private sector stood at 
£30.727 million, equivalent to 1-68 times the 
armual national income. Moat of this immense 
National Debt was built up during the war. when 
government expenditure far exceeded taxation, 
but the total continues to advance year bj' year, 
owing to the lieavy capital reiiiiircments ot the 
nationalised industries. 

Ilie Goverrmient borrows in six mam ways. 
First, +he issue of bank-notes is in effect a form of 
gov'eriiment borrowing. Second. It borrows from 
foreign governments. Hurd, it borrows from 
compames through tax reserve certifleates, which 
are a means by which companies let the Govern- 
ment have the taxes they will have to pay on 
profits as the latter are earned, rather than when 
the taxes legally become due. Fourth, it borrows 
direct from private individuals through the various 
forms of national savings. In all forms of national 
savings, the Government pays Interest — or in the 
case of premium bonds prizes in hen of interest to 
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the winners of the monthly draw — to the holders, 
who have the right either on demand or at short 
notice to demand the repayment ot their loans 
Interest rates vary according to the tyiie of 
savings They are highest on savings certificates. 


PUBLIC DEBT IN 1958 
(£ million ) 




As 

1 percentage 

Banknotes and coins I 

2.199 

7 

Overseas loans 

2.‘297 

7 

'Tax reserve certificates . 1 

346 

1 

National savings 

6.756 

19 

Oilt-edged securities 

14.489 

47 

Treasury bills 

2.938 

W 

Tiocal authority debt 

2.390 

8 

Other . 

312 

1 

i 

30.727 

100 


where extra pavmenta are made to encourage the 
lioldeiri to keep them for a period of several years, 
and lowcJit on the deposits in Post Office ami 
'Trustee Savings Hanks For all types of national 
savings there are hunts on the lunount any one 
individual may hold In 1958 the average holding 
was £115 a head, and the total amount of national 
savings was £5.750 imlhon. 

Gilt-edged Securities and Treasury Bills, 

Tlie fifth and sixth methods of borrowing arc 
through the market The iiiahi method is through 
the Stock Exchange bv the issue of fixed-interest 
secmitles, called gilt-edged securities In 1958 
the net amount owing on .ill such securities w.is 
£14.489 million- -nearly a h.alf of tot.il public 
debt, in addition, the local .authorities owed 
another £477 million on their issues ot securities 
Most gilt-edged securities are promises to repay .it 
a Hpccifie<l date in tlie future ttie amount originally 
borrowed, and in the meantime to pay interest at 
.1 fixed rate each h.ilf-year Some gilt-edged 
securities are irredeemable, and consist thereh>re 
simply of the promise to pay the interest in 
perpetuity 

Most gilt-edged seeuntles are held bv institu- 
tions It is estimated -with a large margin of 
error — that only ‘21 iier cent arc held by private 
Jiidividuals. to winch should be added another 
(1 per cent owned by trustee funds, fricndl v societies, 
and trade unions 22 per cent appear to be held i)y 
the banks and discount houses. 18 per cent by the 
other major fluanci.il institutions of the country, 
.ind 12 per cent bj overseas holders (corresponding 
to the sterling hal.inces of oierseaa countries, see 
G8(2)). leaving 22 per cent un.iccounted lor 
( Jilt-edged securities, unlike national saviugs. arc 
not liquid assets Until they become due for 
repayment they can only be sold on the Stock 
lOxchange for wii.it they will fetch, and varia- 
I ions in their market value are quite considerable 
In 1958 their average market value was 21 per cent 
lielow their nominal value, the degree ot deprecia- 
tion dci^ending very closely on the length of tunc 


( i( ) V E KNMENT SEC U lUi' I I'lS 
NOMINAL AND MARKET VAT.UES 
(£ million m 1958.) 


Securities due foi 
repayment m. 

Nomin.al 

value 

Market 

value 

Market 
value 
as per- 
centage 
nominal 
value. 

Less than five years 
(short-term) . 

3.772 

3,070 

97 

Five to fifteen years 


(medium-term) 

5,498 

4,642 

84 

Over fifteen years 




^ (long-tenn) . 

5.694 

4.147 

73 

Nevc” .... 

3.765 

2,33.1 

62 


18,719 

14.792 

79 


to repivincnt On short-dated bonds, due to 
rnatnie in less than five ye.ars, it was only 3 per 
cent, and on in-eileemahle stock it was 38 per cent 
Fluctuations m these market values play a very 
important part in the working-out of monetary 
control 

The sixth form of government borrowing is by 
means of Treasury Bills, of which £2,938 million 
were outstanding in 1958 A Treasury Bill is an 
extremelv short-tenii lo.an to the Ooveriunent — 
usually for three months Each week tlic 
Treasury offers for sale some £300 million of these, 
and a number oi specialised institutions bid for 
them The difference between their bids and the 
value of tliese bonds on repayment is called dis- 
count. and is a siilistitute tor interc.st These bills 
play a crucial role in the monetary system, ior it 
is by affecting the rate of discount on Treasury 
Bills that Bank Itate infiuences monetan' condi- 
tions m the econouiy, but more of th.it a little 
later 

Government Borrowing and Liquidity. 

Monetary pohey consists l.argely in varying the 
way.s in which the (lovcrnmeiit borrows If it 
borrow'S bv means of national aavings it is most 
likolv that it will be borrowing genuine savings out 
ot iiicoiiie. and thus not adding to intlationa-ry 
pressure likewise, it it borrows from bte in- 
sur.iiice companies or irom pension lunds by selling 
them long-term government securities, it is also 
ixirrowing geniune savings out of mcoiiic. .is the 
investment iunds ot I’omp.inics and pension iunds 
are mertdv the premiums paid by policy-holders 
and represent savings towards the cost ot their 
retirement Hut if they borrow from the banks — 
and particularly if tlicy borrow through Trc.asiirA 
Bills — the same caiinot be said Far Irom being 
defiationary, borrow’ing on Treasury Bills is m- 
llatioiiarv. because it atlds to the b.ase on whuii the 
granting of ciedlt rests All financial institutions 
have .some policy regarding liquidity In general, 
they all follow the principle that they should 
inaint.iin leserves cither of cash or of assets which 
can lie immediately converted into cash to meet 
any lor<‘seeal)le sudden .ncrease in their commit- 
ments But thc\ do not liold all their assets in 
liquid form The chance that all their creditors 
will siiniilt.aneonslv demand their money back can 
be ruled out. and theiefore most of them act on 
the principle that thev should maintain cash or 
otlier liquKi a.ssets to co\er some percentage of 
then total outstanding cominitments. If there- 
fore the (h)veriuncnt borrows more on Tre.asury 
Bills and leas by other means, this action increases 
the amount of Iniind a.ssets about and therefore 
the total lending whuh financial institutions 
tlimk it safe to make And, conversely, if the 
(lovernment borrows less on 'ITeasiiry Bills and 
more t>v other means it tends to decrease the total 
lending which financial institutions think it 
safe to make 

The Commercial Banks 

in the centre ol the llnanci.il world stand the 
commercial banks, and the first purpose of any 
credit squeeze is to imt pressure on them by re- 
ducing their liquidity Bv convention, the 
London clearing hanks —which mclude the five 
large banks wotb branches all over England — 
h.ave a rule that thev should alwavs hold at least 
30 per cent of their assets in liquid form 'Jins 
rule theoreticallj enables tlic Bank of England to 
put heavy pressure on them when it wants to by 
tuudmg debt. Aotuallv tlie system does not work 
as e.asily as this w'oiild make it sound, because in 
practice the banks hold much ol the rest of their 
assets in iie.arly liquid form (see table) In June 
1960. tor instance, nearly 20 per cent of their assets 
were in gilt-edgcd securities, even alter a peiiod of 
heavy sales, and the banks hold mainlv short- 
dated securities So. it the banks want to thev 
can l)y selling such securities maintain their 
iKiuidlty and still go on mcre.ising their advances, 
which are the loans the (Jovernment really wants 
to squeeze In early 1960 they did just this, and 
prevented the Uoveriiincnt’a credit squeeze from 
being effective 

The Control ol the Commercial Banks. 

The means bv which the Bank of England puts 
on pressure woiks in two ways The first is by 
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open-market operations. In which the Bank 
deliberately sells more Kovernment stock than it 
otherwise would The purchasers pay by cheque, 
and thus create a debt from the commercial banks 
to the Bank of Enprland Such debts have to be 
settled In cash, and so pressure is put on the banks’ 
liquidity. The second is Bank Hate If Bank 
Rate 18 raisefl it has the Immediate effect of raisinp; 
the rate of discount on Treasury Bills. A hlKb 
rate of discount on these makes them appear 
attractive investments to those who do not 
normally buy them, and the commercial banks 
find It difficult to ifet as manv of them as they 
would like So again there is pressure on the 
banks’ liquidity 
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effective as might be expected. Big businesses, in 
practice, scarcely suffer at all. for they are hi the 
best position to tap other sources of credit. 
Quite a good example is provided by the hire- 
purchase finance companies During the credit 
squeeze of 1956-58 the banks were asked by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to hold down ad- 
vances. and m particular not to increase advances 
to hue-purchase finance companies They did 
so. but the companies had no difflciilty m getting 
the money they needed by borrowing direct from 
the public at high rates of interest The real 
sufferers tend to be small businesses and pro- 
fessional people, who <lo find it harrl to obtain 
credit elsewhere, but even they may be able to do 
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* 

£ million 

As percentage of tol.il deposits. 


.Time 

.lune 

•Tune 

.Tune 

Average 


1960 

1958. 

1960. 

1958 

1968. 

Liquid assets. 

Cash 

605 

550 

5-T 

8-2 

lO’C 

Other including Treasury Bills 

1.687 

1.640 

22-7 

2i‘6 

IS’D 


2.292 

2.190 

30-S 

32-8 1 

2D’~, 

OfAer assets • 

Hpeclal deposits 

70 


1-0 



Investments . 

1 .:i49 

2,181 

lS-1 

32-7 

28-0 

Advances ... 

3,242 

2,029 

43\y 

30- i 

42 ’3 


4.661 

4.210 

02-G 

63’ 1 1 

1 

70’3 


’ Pixcludmg balances with other banks, items in transit, etc. 


Faced by such pressure, the banks have to take 
steps to restore their liquidity either by selling 
securities or by calling m advances Neither 
metlHKl brings m much cash directly, for since 
the banks will be paid by cheque rather than in 
c.i.sh. they have to go on until the depletion of 
deposits caused bv the paving of these cheques 
cuts down the total of deposits to the level where 
liquid assets once agam represent 60 per cent of 
the total To this there is one major exception, 
if the Bank of England buys the securities the 
banks sell — and the need to ensure an orderly 
market may force it to do so — then selling 
securities brings more cash into the banka, and 
thus enabloj? them to replenish their liquidity 
Since 1958, the morujtary authorities liave had 
the power to call upon the banks to make “ special 
deposits " in cash with the Bank of England 
Unlike other deposits of the banks with the Bank 
of England, specLai deposits cannot be treated as 
foriiiliig part of the liquid assets of commercial 
banka This is in effect another way of putting 
pressure on fhe liquidity position of iianks the 
necessity of making such deposits could force them 
to sell securities or reduce advances The first 
calls for special deposits -amounting to 1 per cent 
of total deposits to begin with, but later increased 
to 2 per cent of total deposits — were made in 1960. 


Bank Advances and Other Credit. 

Bank advances are the simplest of all forms of 
credit, the customer is just given the right to 
sign cheques beyond hLs credit account, and 
Interest is charged on the overdraft In the late 
195()s. a new form of advance — the personal loan— 
was introduced by some banks These are 
granted to customers who would not earlier 
liave been regarded as credit-worthy A higher 
rate of mteiest is charged than on ordinary over- 
drafts. and more specific rules about repayment 
are laid down 

Most advances, however, are made to busine-ss. 
particularly to small business, and to farmers. 
An analysis is shown in the table. In business 
the common practice is to finance working capital 
— stocks and work-in-lprogress — out of bank 
advances, and to depend on more permanent forms 
of borrowing for the purchase of fixed capital. But 
there are no fixed rules, business gets its finance 
wherever it can, and In fact there is such a 
variety of other ways in which it can get capital 
that a squeeze on bank advances alone is not as 


so — bv. for mstancp, taking out a mortgage on 
their property or by Imvmg their equipment on 
hire-purchase where previously tliev had paid 
cash, or by cashing some national savings. 


BANK ADVANt^ES. 
(£ milliou ) 


Advances to- 


\s per- 
centage 
of total 

Manufacturing industry 

868 

2t 

Agriculture and fishing . 

650 

10 

Retail trade 

669 

11 

Other trade and industry 
Emaneial institutions 

662 

18 

Hire-purchase companies 

148 

4 

Other 

6.17 

10 

I ocalgovenunent authorities 

86 

3 k 

Churches and chanties 

17 

4 

Personal and professional 

680 

20 


:3.457 J 

100 


The Radcliffe Committee discussed at length 
how effective a squeeze on the banks was likely to 
be. and in general their conclusion was tliat it was 
not likely to be very effective, because most 
borrowers would usually find other sources of 
credit ’I'he other sources would usually lie more 
expensive, but they thought this mattered very 
little, as interest payments fonii only a small part 
of most business costs, except m very highly 
capitalised industries, most of which are now 
publicly owned. Interest does matter in housing, 
the monthly Interest payments due on a mortgage 
to a bmlding society can go up substantially when 
the rate of Interest goes up. although usually for 
existing, as opposed to new mortgages no more 
money is asked for: instead the tenn of the 
mortgage in years is extended by cutting the 
capital repayment each month. But In hire- 
purchase. where service charges far exceed the 
interest clement in any loan, interest la of trivial 
unportance The Committee thought that a 
credit 8(|ueeze could substantially increase the in- 
convenience of borrowing by forcing persons who 
wanted to borrow to have to shop around for 
funds Instead of Just going to their bank and 
arranging an advance, and that this would. 
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temporarily at any rate, serve to deter a number of 
borrowers, and thus cut down the amount of 
BpendinK out of credit. But ruunfuK through the 
report is a scepticism concerning the likely general 
effectiveness of monetary policy as an anti- 
inflationary weapon of control— and an even 
greater scepticibiii concerning its utility as an 
antl-deflationary weapon One may be able to 
discourage spending on credit by making It liard 
to get It 18 bound to be far more difficult to 
encourage spending by making credit easily 
available, if business piospects are so poor that 
no Investment looks .is if it will be profitable 
Before the war the limit on bank advances was not 
credit policy, but simply the inability of the banka 
to rtnd any other credit- woi thy customers. 


The Stock Elzchange. 

The banka through their advances are the main 
providers of short- term credit, but most long- 
tenii credit is provided through the Stock Ex- 
change In ]95'J the total market value of all 
securities traded on the Stock Exchange was 
£39 O'iO million, of which £22.588 million repre- 
sented stocks or shares in public companies 'JTiere 
are three iiiain types Debenture Stock is siiiiplv 
a flxed-interest loan Preference Stock is a tlxed- 
intereat loan, with provisions for waiving the 
interest il the company fails to earn proffts 
Preference shareholders cannot get a company 
declared bankiupt if it does not pay them a 
dividend; but Debenture holders can The 
third type — and much the most bnportant — is 
Ordinary Shares Nominally the owner of an 
Ordiuarv Share is a part-owner of the company 
conecnieil, with most of the rights of ownership 
He has no right to aiiv particular dividend or 
interest pavment, but only the right to participate 
in net profits it there are any In 1959 Ordinary 
Shauss on the Stock Exchange wen valued at 
£20,480 million Debenture Stock amounted to 
£1,133 million and I'reference Shaies to £1,G29 
million -both very l(ov figures in relation to tlie 
\aliie of Ordinary Sli.ires, and to the value ot 
government securities, which stood at £14.778 
million So in effect tor the ordinar> investor on 
the Stock Exchange the mam choice w.us between 
buying a IKed-interest gilt-edged security ami an 
Ordinarj Share 

lOach type of holding has obvious advantages 
Tlie fixed-interest security brings in a guaranteed 
Irnonie. the Ordinary Shareholder ha.s no .such 
guarantee, though in practice during the 19508 the 
risk of a decline in divhlend was small. But in 
a Lime of inflation the risks attached to holding 
fixed-interest securities are in some ways greater 
than those attached to holding Ordinary Sharcji. 
lor wliilc Ordmarv Sliarcs appreciate in market 
value when there is intiation. lixed-mterest 
securities tend to fall in market value, because the 
ihivernineiit is torced to increase interest rates as 
an anti-inflationary measure Furthermore, In 
the long run the growth of the economy tends, 
even without inflation, to raise the value of 
Ordinary Shares by iiicrc<LSing the amount of 
business done by companies And. lastly, for 
investors who pay tax at heavy rates on their 
Incomes — and most large personal investors in the 


Stock Exchange are rich people — capital gains are 
worth much more than income In dividends So 
for private investors, the Ordinary Share was 
a much better bet In the 19508; and because 
Ordinary Shares were so popular, the yield on such 
shares — the ratio of dividends to market value — 
fell below the yield obtainable on (iovernment 
securities m 1059 and 1960 Historically, the 
greater security of gilt-edged holdings has nor- 
mally been reflected In lower yields if inflation Ls 
controlled, and if the prospect of Industrial expan- 
sion became less bright, the “ normal ’’ pattern ot 
yields may well return — and this will involve a fall 
111 the pticc of Ordinal y Shares relative to the 
price of Government securities 

The Ownership ot Ordinary Shares 

Moat Ordinary Shares are held by private in- 
dividuals. but increasingly m recent years 
holdings bv insurance companies and pension 
funds have become more important, because of the 
grovvtli of private superaiumation schemas. In- 
surance companies and pension funds cannot 
afford to take i sks. so still the mam bulk of their 
funds are invested in flxed-mtereat securities, 
but they liave been showing a growing tendency to 
increase the iiroportion of their funds invested hi 
Orihiiary Shares This switch, by lowering the 
liemand for gilt-edged securities relative to 
Ordinary Shares, contributed to the downward 
pressure on the prices of gilt-edged securities 
Further pressure may result from the effects ot 
the legislation to change the laws gov'erning 
tiiistees introduced in 1900 Must trusts lay 
<lowm tli.at investment mav only be made in 
trustee securities - gilt-edged or other virtually 
riskless seeuiities — so that m general trustees were 
not able to invest in Ordinary Shares But the 
legislation gives general permission for trustees to 
invest lip to 50 per cent ot their tund'^ in the 
Ordinary Shares ot large companies Olcarly it 
was inequitable to prevent trusts from mvestiug 
in the only security whicli m a tmie of mflation 
was likely to maintain its value. 

Monetary Control In the 1950s. 

The lladcliffc Oomiriittee was required to con- 
sider the working of Britain’s ttnancial institutions, 
and Its report is largely a factual account of how 
the system actually works The activities of the 
mam llnancial institutions are analysed Uepre- 
seiit.H Lives of eath type gave evidence on the sort 
of work they did, and on the kind of principles 
they worked on in deciding how to invest their 
resources In the light of this evidence the Coiu- 
niittee worked out Its lussessnient of the effective- 
ness of moiiotary policies during the 1950s 
Under tlie Labour (Joverument tliere was no 
major use ol mouetirv i>olicy. Bank Kate, 
loi mslaiice. w.is kept at 2 per cent through- 
out. and the rate on Treasury Bills was onlv 
i per cent Instead the Government then relied 
on controls and on llscal measures to keep mtlation 
in check For this non-use of monetary controls 
there was. in tact, a very strong case, the pent-up 
demand lor goods was so strong, and the funds 
available to companie.s and individuals so large, 
that monetary restriction would not have made 
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Bank Rate * 

ITeasury 
bill-rate * 

Rate of 

Jmxlcemable 
government 
bonds + 

^'leld on. 

Ordinary 
Shares t 

1948 . ... 


2 

4 

3-2 

4-6 

1951 . . . 


2-2 i 

4-1 

3-8 

6-8 

1952 . ... 


2i-4r 

1-3 i 

4-2 

6-5 

1953 . ... 


3 4-4 

2 24 

41 

6-1 

1954 . ... 


3-34 

14-2 

3-8 

6-4 

1955 , 


3-44 

2-4 

4-2 

6-4 

1956 . 


44-54 

4-5 

4-7 

6*3 

1957 


64-7 

4-64 

5-0 

6-3 

1958 


4-7 

3-64 

6-0 

0-2 

1959 . . 


4 

3-34 

4-8 

4-8 

1960 iJanuary-June) 


4-6 

4-6 

6*3 

4-4 


Range during year. 


t Annual average. 
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very inucli difference. When tlie (Conservatives 
returned to office one of their first actions was to 
raise Jlank Rate to 2i per cent, and very soon 
after that to 4 per cent It was then reduced, but 
raiseil again in 1955-57, to reach a peak in the 
crisis of 1957 of 7 per cent. Thereafter it was 
reduced, and was increased again during 1960. 

The rate on TCreasury Bills followed a similar 
course, ijut it gradually crept rather nearer to 
Bank rate At the same time long-term interest 
rates rose sharply. In 1948 the rate on irreiieem- 
able stock was 3i per cent, by early 1960 it stood 
at 5J per cent, and liy then considerably exceeded 
the rate of return on ordinary shares. 

In addition to intluenclng the cost of credit by 
manipulating interest rates, the (Sovemment in- 
fluenced the availability of certain sorts of credit 
through the credit-squeeze At times it made it 
more difficult for the banks to extend their lending 
by operating on the banks’ liquidity position, ami 
it also Issued more or less strongly-worded “ re- 
quests '■ that banks should restrict the growth of. 
or secure a reduction in, their advances 

A form of monetary control which was particu- 
larly important in the 19503 was the control of 
hire-purchase By increasing or lowering the 
proportion of the price which has to be pahl as a 
down-payment, and by reducing or lengthening 
the length of time over which repayments can be 
made, the (loveinment was able greatly to in- 
ttuence the volume of hire-purchase transactions, 
and therefore the use of this particular form of 
credit These controls, of course, only affect the 
rather narrow class ot goods — cars, furniture, 
washing-machines, television sets, etc -- for which 
a substantial proportion of sales are on hire- 
purchase terms In consequence, the output of 
those industries conceincd with tlie manufacture 
ol these goods fluctuated widely 

The Effectiveness of Monetary Controls. 

This IS a subject on which there is vigorous 
controversy among economists Not all of them 
accept the concliLSions of the Radcliffe Committee, 
which ha<i this to say about moneUiry policy in the 
19508 (para 469) 

“ (1) The obstructions to particular chan- 
nels of finance have had no effect on the 
pressure of total demand, but have made for 
much inefficiency in financial organisation. 

“ (2) the controls of hire-purchase terms 
have had sizeable impact, of a once-tor-all 
kiml, on each major charge. 

“ 13) these sl/eable effects on total demand 
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have implied major directional effects (i.e. 
effects on particular kinds of expenditure and 
industry), which, though sometimes de- 
liberately sought, have in general been detri- 
mental to Industrial efficiency.” 

They go on to add (para. 472)- 

" We are driven to the conclusion that the 
more conventional instruments (e g Bank 
rate) have failed to keep the system in smooth 
balance, but that every now and again the 
mounting pressure of demand has in one way 
or anotner (generally ria the exchange situa- 
tion) driven the (iovernment to take action, 
and that the quick results then required have 
lieen nininlv concentrated on the hire pur- 
chase front and on Investment in the public 
sector which could be cut by administrative 
decision The light engineering industries 
have been frustrated in their planning, and 
the public corporations have had almost 
equally disheartening experience That these 
two should be the ‘ residuary legatees ' lor 
real resources when sharp adjustments were 
called for is not a comforting thought It is 
far removed from the smooth and widespread 
adjustment sometimes claimed as the virtue 
of monetary action, this is no gentle hand on 
the steering wheel that keeps a well-driven 
car in its right place on the road ” 

It IS. however, important to note that the 
Radcliffe Committee did recognise that monetary 
measures had influenced “ confidence ” in sterling 
A rise in interest rates increased tlie attractiveness 
of holding sterling balances, and stern monetary 
measures w’ere taken as indicative ot the (fovern- 
inent’s intention to solve its problems without 
recourse to ilevaluation In these ways, monetary 
riollcy contributed -for example in 1957 (see 
QlO(l))— to the steimning of speculative outflows 
of sterling b.ilances which threatened to impose 
heavy struuLS on our reserves Many eoiiiinen- 
tators feel that these effects provide an important 
justification for the use of certain forms ot 
monetary controls 


5. ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE PUBUC 
SERVICES. 

The Cost of Public Services 

lu 1959 total public eTpenditure — excluding 
expenditure bv nationalised industry -was 
£7.833 million, about £1.50 per head Some of 

PUBLKJ SFRVrCKS 


(£ million ) 


1952 

1 

19.50. 1 

I’ercentage 

change 

1952-59 

.\a percentage 
of total ex- 
penditure 1959 

Expetuhturc 



1 


Debt interest , 

654 

920 

-V41 

12 

Military and civil defence 

1.651 

1.610 


21 

Social services • . . [ 

2.328 

3,6.56 

+ 57 

47 

Otlier expembture 

1.200 

1.647 

+ 57 

21 


5.833 

7.833 

4 Jt 

100 

lirceiptif. ! 





Direct taxes . ' 

2.332 

2,970 

+ 27 

38 

Indirect taxes . 

1,899 

2.485 

+ 31 

32 

fjocal rates ; 

392 

710 

+ 31 

9 

National Insurance contributions . ( 

476 

898 

+ 8!/ 

11 

Other Income 1 

453 

765 

+ 6!) 

10 

1 

6,552 

7.828 

+ 41 

100 

Net borrowing (excluding borrowing on j 


1 



behalf of nationalised industries) . } 

281 

5 

— 

— 

Social Services Expendiivre * (detail). j 





Pensions, benefits, and assistance grants 1 

825 

1.482 

+ 80 

19 

Fiducation and child care . . • • I 

478 

921 

+ 03 

12 

nealth services 

510 

797 

+ 56 

10 

Housing ... 1 

439 

369 

— 16 

5 

Welfare foods, school meals, and milk . 

76 

87 

+ 14 

1 


• Food and agricultural subsidies (£395 million in 1952, and £343 million in 1969) are not counted 
as social services, since In 1959 their primary purpose was to support British agriculture rather than to 
cheapen food 
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the details are shown in the table. Twelve per cent 
went on paying Interest on debt, and 21 per cent 
on military and clWl defence. 'L’he social services 
accounted for nearly half the total, leaving 21 per 
i^ent for the remaimng services — police, roads, 
foreign and commonwealth services, tax collection 
costs, etc. Most of the expenditure was directly 
incurred by the Government, but £2.028 million 
represented expenditure by local authorities — 
nearly half of It on education — and £1,038 million 
expenditure out of the National Insurance binds 
on pensions and other benefits under the National 
Insurance Scheme. Both local authorities and 
the National Insurance funds are partly financed 
out of grants from the Ckjntral (Government, which 
collects in taxes considerably more than it spends 
itself 

Taxes covered 70 per cent of expenditure, and 
rates levied by local authorities another 9 per cent 
The rest was covered by the compulsory National 
Insurance contributions and by other income of 
various kinds Overall there was a rough balance 
lietween expenditure and receipts, although if one 
includes the capital expenditure ot nationalised 
industries, which is also financed by the Govern- 
ment. there would be a large net deficit, i e . public 
authorities as a whole are big borrowers from the 
pnvate sector of the economy 

Since 1952 total public expenditure has risen by 
a third, but there has been a fairly steady decline 
m the ratio of public to private expenditure — - 
accompanied by a steady fall in the proportion o( 
the national income taken in taxes In 1952 
tares (including rates) amounted to 291 per cent 
of total expenditure, public and private, by 1959 
it had fallen to 20 per cent The main cause hafi 
been the sharp fall in the real load of delence 
expenditure, the total bill for defence has 
scarcely changed, even though prices and Fones* 
pay rates have gone up sharply This has allowed 
the cost ot the mam social services to rise sub- 
stantially, housing is down, and so are tood 
subsidies, but the cost of education and of pensions 
have risen sharply Another sharply rising ele- 
ment was roads, expenditure on which more than 
doubled during the period. 


Public Housing. 

Housing expenditure consists of two quite 
different items. 'Hie first, housing subsidies, is a 
current cost, and represents the difference between 
the cost of housing, including the cost of borrow- 
ing. and rents received on council housing In 
1959 costs exceeded the rents of £106 million by 
£116 million, so that the average council-house 
tenant was paying about 1 3.s in the £ of the cost of 
his hou.se Most of the balance was b(»rne by the 
('cntral (iovernmont. as up to 1957 the Govern- 
ment contracted to pay a Ilat snbsulv per year on 
every council house built Krom then onwards 
government subsidies have been confined to 
houses huih m comiectioii with certain specific 
schemes — largely in connection with slum clear- 
ance Tiie ordinary now council house receives 
no government subsidy, .although some loc.il 
authorities continue to subsidise new housing out 
(»l the rates, but the subsidies continue foi housing 
built before the genera) subsidy w’as withdrawn 

The other part consists of the capital cost of 
building new houses -£252 million m 1959 This 
IS financed out of borrowing by local authorities 
Until 1953 local authorities borrowed from the 
(^entral Government through the Public Works 
ivoau Board, but from 1956 onwards they have 
been increasingly forced to borrow troin the 
market, and in 1959 repavinents to the (Central 
(Government in respect of past loans exceedeil new 
borrowing by £34 million This practice was 
cnticl«^r] by the Kadcliffe (kimmittee, who found 
that much of the borrowing was very Bhort-term. 
but the Government did not modify its policy 

The two policies of cutting subsidies and making 
borrowing more difficult hav^e sharjily cut council 
housing. In 1953. the peak year, councils built 
239.000 houses, in 1959 only 125,000, and in 
England and Wales private building now exceeds 
council building in the ratio 3 • 2. In Scotland, 
however, general housing conditions are far worse 
— ip 1951 over half the households had three 
rooms or less, as against 15 per cent in England 
and Wales — and council house-building there still 
exceeds private bmldlng by 5 ■ 1. 

M (72nd Ed.) 


Housing and Rent Control. 

Most households still live in privately owned 
houses Council house-bullding began on a large 
scale only after the First World War. and there 
are alxiut 5 million houses left from before that 
ilate These are the mam houses covered by rent 
control Most (if these are still controlled in rent, 
but tlie Rent Act of 1957 sharply increased per- 
mitted rents, unless the tenant could obtain a 
certificate of disrep.air. Only the more expensive 
ones were decontrolled, although the provision of 
the Act that control ceases whenever the existing 
tenant dies or fpiits means that a steadily in- 
creasing proportion of the cheaper ones become 
decontrolled as time passes The main stated aim 
of the Act was to make ownership of hoiLses for 
renting profitable once more, so that landlords 
would have an Incentive to do repairs and make 
necessary improvements Another aim was to 
encourage the better utilisation of existing hoascs 
by encouraging those who had more space than 
they needed to make room for those who had more 
need of it But the mo.st Immediate consequence 
was a sharp nsc in the cost of housing (see table 
on G24) 

Education 

Education and child care cost £921 million in 
1959. 93 per cent more than in 1952 The main 
cause of the increase has been tlie sharp rise in the 
school population, whicli has risen by nearly a 
million pupils since 1952 'fhe primary school 
population reached a peak in 1957, as the children 
born soon after the war. when the birth-rate was 
high, reached the schools, but the peak In the 
secondary school population will not be reached 
until 1963 (,SVe E 2) As a secondary school pupil 
costs much more to educa,te than a prhnarv school 
pupil — the ratio of pupils to teachers is 31 m 
primary schools and 21 in secondary schools- — the 
prospects are tor a continuing sharp rise in the 
early 19608 And .after that will come the turn 
of the Universities, who have just begun on their 
expansion scheme to cope with the bulge Nor. 
when the bulge is past, is there much prospect that 
the pressure will relax The needed retornis 
as laid down in the Education Act of 1944 — 
smaller classes, raising the 8chool-le.aving age to 
16. getting nd of the gaunt Board Schools in- 
herited from the ^'lctonan era. raising the 
standards in the secondary modem schools to 
something nearer parity of esteem with the 
grammar schools, setting up (^oimtv (.’ollegcis for 
compulsory furtner education — will all be very 
expensive, but to this expenditure, though not 
to anv exact timing, both political parties are 
committed 

'I'lie main task of providing education falls on 
the loc.ll ediKiation authorities, in England and 
Wales 9l per cent of children go to schools main- 
tained bv such authorities and only 2 per cent to 
schools receiving direct grants from the Ministry 
of Education 'Tliey also pay most of the main- 
tenance grants to University students, although 
the coats ot the grants to the Universities them- 
selves are paid by the Treasury But until April 
1959 the Central (Government paid most of the 
cost, as it paid the whole coat of teachers’ salaries 
and half of most other items Since then the 
svstcin of grants has changed, the Government 
h.as abolished most of the specific Excliequer 
gnints towards particular services, but shanilv 
increased its general grants to local authorities for 
them to spend as they think fit. The first general 
grants were fairly generous, but educationists 
have complained that, since under the new system 
any additional expenditure has to be financed 
entirely out of rates, .anything but the rnimmuni 
level of expenditure wall be discouraged. 

Social Security. 

Social secuntv benefits come from two source^ 
I'lie larger part. £990 million in 1959. is paid out ot 
the National Insurance and Industrial Injury 
Funds, llieae funds, which are administered b\ 
the Ministry of rensions and National Insurance, 
are built up largely out of the compulsory weekly 
National Insurance contributions which most ol 
the adult population have to pay. For employees 
both employer and employee pay a contribution, 
in return for which employees receive rights to 
pensions, sickness, unemployment, and other 
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beneflts. The self-employed also pay contribu- 
tions of smaller size than the sum of the employer’s 
and employee’s contribution, and are not entitled 
to unemployment and one or two other beneflts 
And most non-employed persons, other than 
married women and the retired, have to pay still 
lower contributions, and are entitled to even 
fewer beneflts. Weekly contributions include a 
contribution to the cost of the National Ilealth 
Service The remainlmr part of the contributions 
in 1959 covered 75 per cent of the costs of beneflts 
and administration. Krauts from the Government 
20 per cent, and interest on accumulated funds 
6 per cent, leaving a net surplus of a mere £10 
mllUoD 

The most costly benefit is the retirement pen- 
sion: that and the widows’ and guardians’ 
benefit, with nearly 6 million recipients, account 
for 73 per cent of the cost of all benefits, and 
exceed the cost of unemployment benefit bv 14 to 
1. A list of the other benefits is shown in the 
table Of the 6 million recipients. 1 million are 
also in receipt of supplementary grants from the 
National Assistance Boanl, whose grants are. like 
war pensioas and family allowances, financed 
directly by the Government There are also a 
few non-contributory pensioners left, who were 
not covered by the contributory schemes first 
introduced in 1925, two m three of them also 
receive supplementary grants 

The pension Ls paid as of right on retirement, 
[ndivlduals may increase their rate of pension by 
staying on at work after the minimum retiring age 
of 65 tor men or GO tor women, but the number 
who do BO for more than a year is small — partly, 
but probably not mainly, Iwcause most private 
superannuation schemes lay down a fixed retiring 
age. Assistance grants, on the other hand, are 
given only on proof of need after a teat of means 
The high numl)er of supplementary grants shows 
that the statutory pension remained below what 
the National Assistance Hoard regards as the 
minlmiun acceptable standard, and it was partly 
to improve the pensions of those able to afford 
higher contributions that the scheme for graduated 
pensions was introduced 

The Finance of Social Security, 

The financial problem, however, has been im- 
portant. The National Insurance Scheme is an 


odd mixture of insurance and tax. The levels of 
contributloiM, when the scheme started in 1948. 
were fixed on the actuarial principle that contnliii- 
tions by or on behalf of an Individual pfwi a 
specified State contribution should on average 
suffice to pay for the beneflts to which he was 
entitled. But the scheme did not allow for infla- 
tion. and a succession of increases granted m the 
rate of pensions has put an end to this actuarial 
probity. Whenever a bill is introduced to in- 
crease pensions, the Government Actuary cal- 
culates bv how much contributions should bo 
raised in order that those who contribute through- 
out their working lives at tho new rates would just 
earn their right to the new beneflts. but the new 
rates of pensions are granted to all. including 
those who have already retired. It was always 
calculated that as the number of retired persons 
grew the fund would move into deficit, but with 
each rise in pensions the estimated size of tho 
future deficit has risen. Tiio scheme for graduated 
pensions also had the objective of reducing this 
deficit. 

Graduated Pensions. 

Under this scheme, which affects only em- 
ployees. there will be two kinds of workers - 
contracted- In and contracted-out ("ontracted- 
oiit workers continue under the old scheme, with 
the difference that their employer (on whom tho 
decision whether to contract out rests) must in- 
stitute a private superannuation scheme that gives 
at least as favourable terms as the new Stato 
scheme, including tlie provision that rights under 
the scheme should l)e translerable up to the limits 
of the State scheme. Traasferability is the 
guarantee that the individual does not lose his 
pension rights when he clianges liis job. and one 
unsatisfactory feature of the private schemes that 
have existed has been their use to tie employees to 
their jol)s Contracted-in workers come under a 
new scheme, under which the weekly N.ifional 
Insurance contribution depends on earnings 
Those earning less than £9 pay a flat-rate contri- 
bution, which 18 lower than that paid by con- 
tracted-out workers Those earning more than 
£9 pay in addition a percentage of tho amount b/ 
winch earnings exceed £9 up to a limit of £15. 
and in return receice the nght to an increaseil 
pension on retirement. 


PENSIONS, BENEFITS. AND ASSISTANCE GRANTS IN 1959 



Cost in 
£ inil'ion. 1 

1 

Numbers m 
receipt. 

! thousands 
weekly 

01 whom III receipt 
of supplementary 
grants under National 
Assistance as well 

JieneAts Paid Directlu out of Taxe^. 

National Assistance 

Family allowances . 

War pensions 

Non-contributory pensions 

Total 

Other costs 

141 

li.i 

99 

13 

3HG ; 

68 

».5t 

1,706 

9,028 

179 

d. 

Benefits Paid from National Insurance Funds. 




Retirement pensions 

664 

5.447 

976 

Widows’ beneflts and guardians’ allowances 

62 1 

.515 

58 

Unemployment benefit 

51 1 

298 

59 

Sickness benefit . . 

140 

948 

A 1 OU 

Industrial injury benefits 

48 

62 

^ 1^0 

Maternity benefit . 

20 

? 

— 

Death grant 

5 

? 

— 


990 ! 



Add Cost of administration . 

48 




1,038 



Paid for by 




Contributions from employers .... 

392 



Contributions from employees 

354 



Contributions from others 

38 



Interest on accumulated funds 

62 



Grants from the Government .... 

211 




1.057 



Net surplus 

19 
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The scheme Is devwert partly to encourage pri- 
vate superannuation, which Is still largely con- 
fined to salaried employees plus employees of the 
State. But one purpose Is clear, in return for a 
promise of higher pensions when they retire, most 
workers who are contracted-in pay more now and 
thus contribute now to the cost of the pensions 
of the retired ITie estimated deficit is ellmmatetl, 
and Indeed the principle is established that the 
basic rates of contributions should not be fixed on 
actunal principles but on the principle tliat on 
balance benefits paid in a year should roughly 
balance receipts No provision wa.s made for 
automatically Increasing pensions as the cost of 
living goes up or nifleed ns the average standard- 
of-llving rises, all changes In rates of benefit still 
require a new Act of Parliament 


The Budget. 

Most public services are paid for currently, 
whether by National Insurance contributions 
taxes, rates, or out of government Income from 
the Post Office and other sources Most of this 
income and expenditure p.isses through the 
Budget, which is divided into two parts 
“ Aoove-the-lme ” items refer to current receiT»tH 
from taxes, etc . and current government exnetnii- 
tnre The latter Is lower than total current pufilic 
expenditure, as d does not include expenditure by 
the National IiLsurance Fund or by local aiithor- 
ities, except in so tar as these are financed bv 
government grants The normal practice i-v for 
receipts to exceed expenditure bv a considerable 
margin, m ll)5h 60 the surplus was £:1SG iiiilhon 
In a total revenue of £5.6:h) nulUon 

A list of tlie mam taxes is shown in the faille 
Forty per cent of the total revenue comes from 
income tax, which is levied iKith on individuals and 
on the undistributed profits of tonipanies, anil 
other taxes on incomes and profits raise tlie pro- 
liortion to nearly half The next biggest revemie- 
raiser is the tobacco tax; tax multiplies the price 
of cigarettes and tobacco by over 34 times, and 
the receipts from this one tax could pav for half of 
defence or all the health service^’ Taxes on no 
other goods even remotely apriroach this level 
On drinks they add under two-thirds to the co.st, 
and on private motoring and radio arul electrical 
goods less than onc-third On food and fuel taxes 
are negligible, and on clothing under 5 per cent, 
and on most other goods they add somewhat over 
10 per cent. 


The Budget Surplus. 

In 195^-60 the " above-thc-IIne " surplus was 
£386 million There is always such a surplus on 
(urierit account, though in 1952-54 it was very 
small . but excx3nt in 1949-51 when the “ above-the- 
Inie” surplus was very iirge. the deficit " below - 


the-llne ” makes the Government a net debtor. In 
1959-60 expenditure “ below-the-llne,” which Is 
exfienditure on capital accoimt, exceeded receipts 
by £700 million, largely owing to the voracious 
demands for capital of the nationalised Industries. 
Such demands are now met directly out of the 
Exchequer, up to 1950 all the natiooallserJ 
industries other than the National Coal Board 
niised the capital they needed by issuing govem- 


BUDGET SURPJ.USE8 AND DEFICITS 
(£ million ) 



SurriliLS 

above- 

the-line 

Deficit 

below- 

the-line. 

Overall 
surplus (-f ) 
or 

deficit ( — ) 

1940-50 

549 

480 

4- 63 

1950-51 

722 

473 

+ 249 

1951-52 

380 

529 

-149 

1952-5.1 

88 

524 

-436 

19:>3-54 

04 

391 

-297 

1954-55 

433 

500 

- 67 

195.5-56 

397 

538 

-141 

1950-57 

290 

621 

-331 

1957-58 

422 

635 

-213 

1958-59 

377 

559 

-182 

1959-60 

386 

700 

-314 


ment-guaranteed securities 'fhe change has. 
however, partly been balanced by driving the 
local authonfics on to the market instead, so that 
in 1959-60 they were actually repaying debt to 
the ( lovermnenf. 

Deciding on the overall sun>lus to aim for Is the 
(’hancclior’s must diffUult task when drawing up 
his Budget A large detlcit is mtlationarv. sornc- 
hmas that may be reiiuired (as m 1952-53 or 
1959-60) to get the economy out of a recession, 
A small deficit — and even more a surplus — is 
detlationarv, and cun, as in i 950-51, make a sub- 
Mt intial contnbutiun to holding an inflation in 
ch k Itut the c.ihailation of the precise deficit 
or surphis needed is a chancy business, for the 
level that is required depends on the amount of 
saxing and on tfie amount of spending out of 
credit that people intend to do— -and this is not 
Ctisily predict ilile It also depends on the change 
in the lorcign balance Nor can the Chancellor 
fv sure Ins figures arc right, estimating next 
year’s revenue, and even next year’s expenditure, 
by the (.Jovernrnent is difficult enough, but he 
needs m deciding on his surplus to estimate not 
merely thc.se but also the likely trends of private 
incoinos and expenditure, without really reliable 
iniurination as to what tliey were in the past year. 
So it cannot be expected that flbcal policy alone 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDl'IERE. 1959-00. 
(£ million ) 


Abovc-the-line, 


111' TEirTS 

Direct Tares 

Income tax . 

. 2.243 


Surtax 

1Hl 


Rrofits fax 

202 


Death duties . 

226 


Stamp duties 

97 


Other 

1 





3.010 

I Tid erect Tares. 

'robacco 

789 


Alcoholic drinks . 

388 


Purchase tax . . . 

502 


Petrol and oil 

381 


•Motor vehicle licences 

108 


Betting duty . 

39 


Other 

183 



— 

2.390 

Other. 

Radio and TV licences . 

86 


Other 

194 





230 

Tota' Revenue . 


5.630 

Less 'rotal expenditure 


-5.244 

Surplus above-the-line . 


386 


Below-tlie-hnc. 


Exi'FMqTuiii;. 

Repayment of poi-t-war credifa . . 64 

Advanecsi to building societie.s ... 13 

Mibsidv to British 'Tr.insport Com- 

nii-sion 85 

Grants for capital expenditure to Post 

Office and nationalised indiesfries 523 

Less Repayment of loans by local 

authorities . . . — 55 

Other ex|)cnditure (net) .... 70 


Deficit below-the-lme . . 700 

Less Surplus above- the- 1 me. 380 


Overall deficit 


314 
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can prevent inflation ami deflation — even if the 
Chanceiior could iimore. as he cannot, the iikeiy 
effects on prices and savintfs of any chansres in 
taxes he may make. Nevertheleas. fiscal sictlon — 
runnlntt large deficits when economic activity Is 
low. and small ones when it seems to be excessively 
high — is the most Important action through which 
the economy can be kept on an even keel Mone- 
tary policy may lielp. but the decision the Chan- 
cellor takes each April about his surplus is the kev 
one. 


6. SOURCES OF STATISTICS. AND SOME 

SUCKIESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING. 

The non-speclallat will find that most of the 
statistics he needs are given in the Annual Abstract 
of Statistics , published every year by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office This comprehensive document 
includes figures on population, social conditions, 
education, labour, production, trade and balance 
of payments, national Income and expenditure, 
wages and prices, and many other topics For 
more up-to-date Information, reference should be 
made to the Monthly Digest of Statistics which ha.s 
a similar coverage and gives month-by-mouth 
figures A selection of the more imiiortant senes, 
presented in a manner which can more easily be 
understood by the layman, is given in another 
Stationery Ollice publication. Economic Trends, 
also Issued monthly 

Even greater detail is given in various other 


Government publications. The most Important 
of these are the Blue Book on National Income and 
Expenditure. |>ublished annually; and the Balance 
of Payments White Paper, published twice a year. 
Both these are extremely valuable sources of in- 
formation for the economist, but are difficult for 
fhe layman Fuller information on labour prob- 
lems IS given in the Ministry of Labour Gazelle. 
and on trade in fhe Board of Trade Journal 
Unlike all the other statistical sources mentioned 
these latter tw'O Include discussions of the statis- 
tics presented 

For an analysis of developments In the economy, 
the reader is recommended to the othcial Economic 
Survey, published every year just before the 
itudget It contains a survey of the economic 
events of the previous ye^r. and some discussion 
of prospects in the current year, and it is written 
in such a way as to be comprehensible to the 
ordinary reader who has some background know- 
ledge of economics Bather more techmc^il is the 
Economic Review, a private publication issued 
by the National Institute for Economic and yocial 
Itesearch And the weekly newspaper The 
Economist will keep the reader up-to-date with 
economic developments For more general back- 
groumi reading, the reader might wish to refer to 
Shonfleld, British Economic Policy since the War. 
published by Penguin Books, to (Sroiclh in the 
British Economy by Political & Economic Plan- 
ning. published l)y George Allen & Unwin, and to 
Worswlck and Ady, The Britudi Economy in the 
N inetce a fifties, published by Blackwell 


III. DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SINGE 

1. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
The Balance of Payments. 

Following an exceptionally favourable year m 
— -when a substantial current surplus was 
more than sufficient to finance the deficit on long- 
term capital transactions — the balance of pay- 
ments deteriorated in 1U51) There was a further 
sharp deterioration in 1960. in which year the 
current account deficit was over £300 millions, 
and the deficit on current account plus tong-tenn 
capital account was nearly £300 millions* this 
was easily the worst year since 1051. Thereafter, 
there was a marked improvement m both 1961 
and 1902. thougli even Hi 1902 the current account 
Hill plus fell very far short of the £300-£400 million 
surplus which is considered desirable. 

(1) The Current Account. 

It is clear from the table that the deterioration 
in the current balance of pavinents of well over 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 
i960. 

£400 million’' 1 letween lii'iO and 1000 had two 
causes: a sharp increase m the deficit on visible 
tiade, and a sharp reduction m the surplus on 
invisible trade The increase m the deficit 011 
vHible trade was, m turn, mainly attributable to 
an increase of nearly £500 million in imports 
exports also increased, but not by enough to pay 
for the increased imports As the prices of im- 
ports hardly changed, the increased import bill 
reflects the import of a larger volume of goods 
than 111 any jirevious year Some part of the m- 
crea.se in imports was iirobably due to the measures 
of import liberalisation in 1959 and 1960. but the 
mam cause was the upsurge m demand and pro- 
duction m 1959-60 Inuring this upsurge, pro- 
duction capacity at home became strained, and 
some goods were miported to supplement home 
supplies Stocks of imported gcxjds were run 
down m 1959. and were replenished m 1960 
And higher incomes meant greater demands fur 
imported goods These developments might be 
interpreteil .is mdieating the adverse eltects on 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. 1959-62 
(£ million ) 



1959' 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Visible imports (fob) 

Visible exports (fob). . . 

3.617 

3.507 

4,106 

3.710 

4.013 

3,865 

4.059 

3.988 

Balance on visible trade ..... 

Balance on invisible trade 

— 110 
-f 224 

-396 
+ 88 

-148 
+ 76 

-71 
+ 138 

Current balance of payments .... 

Balance on long-term capital transactions 

+ 114 
— 249t 

— 308 

— 186 

-72 

1 44 

+ 67 
-92 

Balance on current account pins long-term capital 
account . . . . 

-146 

— 494 

-28 

— 25 

Change In sterling balances 

countries .... 

international organ isatioas .... 
Change In foreign exchange reserves 

+ 154 
+ 82 
— 119 

+ 376 

1 -156 

+ 177 

-333 
+ 409 
+ 31 

} -308 
-183 


* Mainly because of changes In the definitions used in official balance of payments statistics, the 
figures for 1959 differ from those given m Part II. 

t ExclutUng the subscription to the International Monetary Fund. 
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the balance of payments of internal expansion 
No doubt unports will increase as the econoniv 
cxpanils, but it e^n lie argued that sudden and 
very rapid bursts of expansion, as in 11)59-60. 
will have a much greater impact on imports than 
would a steadier and more sustahied growth 

In the following two years, imports were steady 
at about the 1960 level — the internal economy 
was relatively stagnant, partly l>ec4vuse restrictive 
measures (see below) had been adopted to curb 
demands at home and protect the balance ot 
paianents. Meanwhile there was a slow increase 
both in the prices and in the volume of goods 
exported, so that the deficit on visible trade m 
l‘)6‘2 was smaller than it had been m 1951) 

'J’he other source of deterioration lietwecn 1959 
and 1062 — the decline in the invisible surplus — is 
probably more peimanent This Kurplus ha«l 
exceeded £500 millions in the early and middle 
1950s, and had then declined There were several 
contributory faidors a shari) rise in (lovernment 
overseas expenditure, a fall m the net earnings of 
interest, profits, and div'idcnds, and the emergence 
of a sizeable deficit on shipping services Al- 
though there was an increase m the surplus on 
mvitiible trade in 1962, it would probably be 
unrealistic to anticipate a recovery ot invisible 
(yimmgs to anything like the levels of a decade 
ago. It follows that if this country is to earn a 
satisfactory current account surplus, it will have 
to earn a surplus on visible trade In general, it 
would be best to secure such a surplus through a 
faster increase in visible exports, but It a sufllcient 
mcrease does not oeiair, some commentators 
would prefer to restrict imports by tariffs or 
pliysieal controls rather than through a restriction 
of demand and output in the home economy 

(n) Flows of Long-term Capital, and Monetary 
Movements. 

In most recent years, the deficit on long-term 
capital transactions has been ot the order ot £200 
millions. This deficit represents the excess of 
the amounts we lend, invest, and re-mvest abroad 
(mainly in Commonwealth countries) over the 
coi responding amounts lout, invested, or re- 
invested by foreigners ui tins country The 
surplus recorded m 1901 was liighlv exceptional 
Receipts ot a special nature — uu luding the iiivest- 
mciit of £151 million by the Ford Motor Companv 
ot America for the purchase ot shares in the Ford 
Motor Company factory m this country --anioun- 
ted to over £220 millions 'I’Ik'sc special transac- 
tions apart, it appears that the outflow on long- 
term capital account was lunning at a “ normal ” 
rate in 1961. In 1962, however, there was a 
slackening in the outtiow the deficit was less than 
£100 millions. 

Any deficit on long-term eaiutal transactions, 
together with anv deficit on ( unent account, has 
to be financed either by iiureasing our short-term 
liabilities to foreigners, or b> reductions m our 
assets In I960, iiearlv £.500 million ha<l to be 
financed, but the deficits on current account plus 
long-tcnn capital account were very small m both 
1961 and 1962 Oddly enough, the financing of 
the huge 1960 deficit did not raise any imniecliate 
probleins. for there was a very sulistantial flow of 
short-^enn fimds mio this country (i e additions 
to our short-term liabilities) 'fhe sterling 
balances of sterling area countries fell by over 
£200 million during 1900. lint this fall was more 
than offset by an unprecedented increase of over 
£600 million in the sterlmg bal.inces held by non- 
sterling area countries The major cxiuse ot the 
inflow during the second halt of the year was a 
speculation against the dollar, based on fears that 
it might be devalued So great wras the inflow 
that there was a curious combination ot a very 
large deficit on current plus long-term capital 
iwccount and a substantial rise in our reserves of 
gold and convertible currencies 

The dangers inherent in the financing of deficits 
through additions to short-term liabilities were 
vividly demonstrated in the tollowmg year Many 
of the fluids which moved in during 1960 were 
moved out again before July 1961 m a wave of 
speculation against sterling. The outflow was 
financed partly by running down reserves of gold 
and convertible currencies bv £280 million betwreen 
end- 1960 and July 1961, and partly through the 
“ Basle agreement ” under which European 


central banks undertook to build up short-term 
holdings in centres (London in this case) from 
which funds were being withdrawn. These Basle 
credits amounted to £250-£300 million by July 
1961. Tlie rapid dram on the reserves had to be 
stopped, and the European central banks were 
not prepared to see their sterling holdings rise 
much higher So m July 1961 a series of crisis 
measures — including the raising of Bank rate to 
7 per cent— were taken, primarily to protect 
sterling In addition, arrangements were made 
to draw no less than £556 million from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fimd {sre Qll) with provision 
tor further credits if necessary Some of this 
drawmg was used to pay off the " Basle ” holdings, 
ami the remainder was added to Britain's reserves 
ot gold and convertible currencies Partly for 
this reason, and partly because iimds began to 
flow liack into this country m tiie second iialf of 
the year, there was a modest mcrease m tlie re- 
serves of gold and convertible currencies over 1961 
as a whole 

In 1962, speculative movements of funds were 
much less violent Aided bv a sulistantial im- 
provement m the current balance of pavmcnts. 
tliLs country was able to make substantial re- 
payments <J Its IMF drawing In July 1962, just 
one year after the drawing had been made, 
repayments were completed fi'hese repayments 
(iid, however, involve a dram on our resources of 
gold and convertible currencies, and chiefly for 
this reason there was a substantial fall m oiir 
reserves over tlie ve.ir 

In onler to mcrease the resources available to 
neutralise tlie massive movements ot short-term 
tuiids which had so disnipted balance ot payments 
m 1960 and 1961, the IMF initiated a scheme tor 
a “ lenders club ” In December 1901, the 
participating countries — Including most major 
trading nations outside the Communist bloc — 
agreed to an arrangement w hereby they undertook 
(subject to some control by lending countries over 
the use to be made of the funds) to make available 
loans totalling about £2,140 millions to the IMF 
foi rc-lerulmg to countries suffering an outflow of 
short-term funds It should now be possible to 
mininiLsc the disruption caused by speculative 
movements of funds from one financial centre to 
another. 

The Common Market. 

(i) Britain’s Application for Membership. 

On 51 July 1961, Mr Macmillan announced 
that Britain would apply for full membership ot 
the European Economic Communitv 5 otherwise 
known as the Common Market The European 
Economic Community' (lOEC) consists of six full 
members- -Belgium, France. Holland, ltal 5 ^ 
lAixenibourg. and Western C.crmany The full 
members ratified the 'ITeaty oi Home m 1958 The 
Treaty provides Lir the progressive elimination of 
tanfls on tnwie lietween members, a cmnmou agri- 
cultural and commercial policy, a common external 
tariff on goods imported into the Community, and 
some mtegr.atioM of fiscal and nionetarv policies 
In addition to the full members, there are several 
associate members — chiefly (Ircecc and former 
French colonies in Africa The associate nieml>ers 
have more limiteil rights and obligations under the 
Treaty of Rome Britain had participated in the 
negotiations which led up to the Treaty of Jtorne, 
and had argued m favour of u looser “ free trade 
area ” without a common external tariff, and 
excluding trade in agricultural proilucts. No 
compromise acceptable to the six countries which 
favoured a tighter economic union wivs found, and 
Britain joined with six other European countries — 
Austria. Denmark. Norw'ay. Portugal. Sweden, 
and Swotzerlaiul— -in forming the Europeaii Free 
lYade Area (EFTA). 

'fhere were obvious disadvantages in a division 
of Western Furope into two tradmg groups. 
Following a length v re -appraisal of its European 
policy, the British (lovenunent came to the con- 
clusion that the best course of action would be to 
apply to join the Common Market In announc- 
ing the IRitish application, the Prime Minister 
made it clear that there were three mam iiroblems 
which would have to be resolved in the negotia- 
tions The first two — the trading links with 
Commonwealth countries, and the position ot 
British agriculture — were those which had in- 
fluenced the British attitude in the earlier negotu- 
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tions. The third — our obligations towards our 
trading partners in EFTA — derived from the 
arrangements which had been made when the 
earlier negotiations broke down. The Common 
Market countries welcomed the British application, 
but made it clear that renewed negotiations must 
take place within the framework of the Treaty of 
Rome. There was an understandable feeling that 
the BIX countries had taken considerable risks in 
committing themselves to the Treaty. In terms 
of the growth of production and trade of the six. 
the Common Market had proved successful and 
no country was prepared to allow tlus success to 
be undermined through the admission to member- 
ship of a country which was not willmg to accept 
the principles of the Treaty of Rome. 


(ii) The Negotiations. 

The British delegation for the negotiations on 
the British application for membership of EEC 
was led by the Jjord Brivy Seal. Mr Heath In 
an important policy statement on 10 October 
1961. he made it clear that Britain had abandoned 
its ativocacy of a loosely-organised free trade area 
“ In saying that we wish to join the European 
Economic Community, we mean that we desire to 
become full, wholehearted and active members of 
the European Cominmilty ui its widest sense and 
to go forward with you ui the building oi the new 
Europe " Furthermore. Britain “ accepts with- 
out qualification the objectives laid down in 
Articles 2 and 3 of the Treaty of Rome, mclmling 
the elimination of internal tariffs, a coimnon 
customs tariff, a common commercial iiolicy 
Having accepted the Treaty of Rome as the basis 
of negotiations, he went on to suggest the wavs m 
which Britain’s specuil problems could lie resolved 

Most of the proiKisals were designed to Imiit the 
Impact of British membership of the (/ominoii 
Market on the trading position of Commonwealth 
countries The Commonwealth consists of a very 
diverse group of countries, with very different 
patterns of trade, and for this reason Mr. Heath’s 
proposals had to deal with a variety of problems 
For the underdeveloped countries of the (Common- 
wealth, two lines of approach were suggested 
One involved granting these countries the status 
of " associated territories ”, which would give 
their products acces.s to Europeau markets on 
preferential terms There was a precedent for 
this sort of arrangement, in that France had 
already negotiated associated status for some of its 
former colonies In Afnca. But it was recognised 
that the six might not be prepared to offer 
associated status to some of the larger under- 
developed countries in' the Commonwealth — e (j 
India, and that some countries might wish to 
reject an offer of association for political reasons 
As an alternative, therefore, it was suggested that 
the Common Market external tariff on some of the 
more important agricultural exports from these 
countries — e.g Indian tea — should be reduced or 
eliminated; and that arrangements should be 
made to ensure that the external tariff on manufac- 
tured goods exported from these countries— r g 
textiles from Hong Kong — did not lead to a 
reduction of such exports. For the more deve- 
loped countries of the Commonwealth, there were 
proposals that the Common Market external tariff 
on raw material imports should be reduced or 
eliminated for certain Commonwealth-produced 
materials, such as alummium, zinc, and wood- 
pulp. It was also proposed that special arrange- 
ments should be made with respect to foodstuffs — 
chiefly meat, wheat, and dairy products — 
produced by developed members of the Com- 
monwealth. The principle underlying these 
arrangements, it weis suggested, should be that 
the Commonwealth producers " be given m the 
future the opportunity for outlets for their 
produce comparable to those they now enjoy 

For British agriculture, Mr Heath proposed 
that the “ transitional period ” — that is to say. 
the period allowed for adjustment before British 
agriculture became fully integrated into the 
Common Market agricultural arrangements — 
should be a long one. possibly 12 to 15 years from 
the date of joining the Common Market By 
contrast, it was not proposed to negotiate for 
favourable conditions for British industry, on 
joining the Common Market, Britain was prepared 
to make a reduction in her tariffs equivalent to the 


reductions which had already been made by the 
six origmal member countries. 

Following this policy statement by Mr. Heath, 
detailed negotiations began In earnest For 
several reasons, the progress of the negotiations 
was slow. Each group of problems had to be 
broken down into its constituent parts, and a vast 
mass of facts, figures, and forecasts assembled so 
that the implications of particular decisions could 
be studied Furthermore, extensive consultation 
ha<l to take place at each stage of negotiation 
Thus the six member countnes had to confer 
amongst themselves m order to decide what 
concessions or modifications would be acceptable 
and since the Interests of the six countries often 
diverged, there was sometimes hard bargaining to 
be done before the decisions were reachivl 
Britain had to consult with Commonwealth 
coimtnes. in an attempt to allay the loudly- 
expressed suspicions that their interests were not 
being adequately considered (Jonsequentlv'. both 
Hides appeared mflexible at the negotiating table, 
in that neither was able to move l^vond its pre- 
pared brief without a further round of " internal ” 
discussions 

Nevertheless, by the spring of 1902, discussions 
on the terms of British entry were sufficiently 
advanced to justify hopes that a draft agreement 
could be negotiated in the summer This draft 
agreement could then lie put before Conrnon- 
wealth ministers at a meeting in September, and 
a final agreement on entry terms reached before 
the end of the year As the discussions continued 
some progress was made on the British refiucsts 
for zero or considerably reduced tariffs on pru- 
ilucts important in Commonwealth trade — few' 
decisions were announced, but it seemed clear 
that some compromise on the remaining preducts 
w’ould emerge m a fin.il phase of bargaining It 
was agreed m principle that (Commonwealth 
eountiics in Africa and the AVest Indies should tie 
offered associated status on the sajne terms a.s the 
ex-French territories It was agreed tliat tlie 
problems of India, Pakistan, and (Ceylon could 
best be solved by trade treaties negotiated between 
the Conmiou Market and these countries And it 
was agreed that a long-term solution lor the 
problems ot temperate foodstuffs could liest lx* 
secured through world-wide commodity agree- 
ments 

It had been expected that the problems of 
temperate ioodstuffs would prove the most 
hitractable and this expectation was fully 
justified Although Britam accepted the principle 
ot a long-term solution through world-wide 
commodity agreements, she was naturally not 
prepared to accept tliat an undertaking that 
efforts would be made to secure such agreemeiitK 
by 1070 was adequate. She wanted siiecillc 
arrangements to ensure that Commonwealth- 
produceil temperate foods would lie able tfi find 
markets in Europe in the period before 1970. and 
to make provision for special agreements with 
Commonwealth food producers if satisfactory 
world-wide commodity agreements could not be 
negotiated On these points, the negotiations on 
British entry ran into serious trouble France 
made it clear that she envisaged a reduction ot 
food imports into Common Market countries, to 
permit an expansion of her agricultural output 
this point of view was clearly incompatible with 
British proposal for “ comparable outlets ” for 
Commonwealth producers In the end, no agree- 
ment on temperate foodstuffs could be reached 
before the negotiations were adjourned in August 
and there was therefore no draft agreement to 
imt before the meeting of Coimnonwealth minis- 
ters in September. 

At this meeting. Commonwealth ministers 
expressed grave misgivings about the course of the 
negotiations, but accepted that the decision on 
whether or not to join rested with Britain Tlic 
African members of the Commonwealth, moreover, 
confirmed that they would reject any offer of 
associated status a status which appeared hi 
them to carry undertones of " colonialism ”. 
Mr. Macmillan stated quite clearly that it was 
Britain’s intention to join the EEC if the out- 
standing problems could be satisfactorily resolved 

This firmly-expressed statement of intention 
may well have given the impression that Britain 
was now so committed to joining the Common 
Market that she would have to give way on most 
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of the outstandinsf Issues. So there was some 
(llsilhisiomnent when neKotlations were resumed 
hi November, and it was found that Biitam was 
no more willing to give way tlian she had been in 
August Indeed, the rejection of associated status 
by African Conmionwealth countries, and the 
consequent need to protect their interests in other 
ways, added to the list of topics to be negotiated. 
^^s the form of longer-tenn solutions to virtually 
all problems had already been accepteil by both 
Sides, negotiations concentrated on ftndmg solu- 
tions to transitional problems, and specifying 
more closely the nature of the longer-term solu- 
tions In the first category fell the negotiations 
on transitional arrangements for British agricul- 
ture 'I’he British wished to taper off the present 
system of deficiency payments to agriculture 
during the transitional period, whereas the slv 
insisted that deficiency payments should lie 
stopped immediately on entry In the second 
category fell the negotiations on the content of the 
(rade agreements with Asian members of the 
Commonwealth Straddimg both categories 
were negotiations on transitional arrangements for 
Commonwealth food producers, and on the content 
of the world-wide commodity agreements to be 
negotiated at a later stage On these issues, the 
six wished to avoid any specific commitments on 
luturc policies, whereas the British v%ere seeking 
specific commitments 

(ill) The Breakdown o£ Negotiations. 

From November 196ii onwards tlie negotiations 
marie little apparent progress, and it was notir.e- 
able that the French were adopting a very in- 
transigent attitude. Nevertheless. It was the 
opinion ot many observers that by January 1003 
the stage had been set for a final roiiiKl ot b.irgam- 
mg. and that given good-will on both sides 
Britain’s entry could have been assured It 
therefore came iw a surprise, not only to llritam 
but also to the other five members ot the Common 
Market, when France demanded that the negotia- 
tions be broken off Despite opposition from the 
other five, the French demnnd was accepted, and 
the British negotiators returned emptv-haiided 
IVrliaps the luiidamcntal rcMson tor the break- 
down can be inferred from a btiitenient attrdiiitcsl 
to Cencral de Caullc “ the Europe I prefer is th<* 
Europe of the Six ” 

(iv) Alternatives to the Common Market. 

I’he failure at Brussels has stimulated a con- 
siderable debate on the economic policies Avhich 
should be pursueil in this country there is general 
agreement that a substantial revision of policies 
IS necessary to lilt the economy out ot its rut of 
slow growth, and to contribute to a healthier 
balance of payments position As legards external 
poll! les, some .suggest that we should redouble our 
efforts to secure a reduction in restraints on traile 
through further reductions m harriers on trade 
within the European Free Trade area, and by 
vigi^rouslv supporting (J ATT (see GlOimits cllort.s 
to secuie multilateral reductions In restraints 
More extreme is the suggestion that we should 
lower our tariffs unilaterally, even it other 
(ouiitries do not lower theirs. Low^ermg our 
tariff barriers will, it is argued, contribute to 
efficiency by subjecting industries in this country 
to stiffer competition, and if barriers abroad are 
reduced, this will aui our exporters By contrast, 
otliers suggest that we impose greater reRtramt.s 
on imjxirts, so that efforts to iiicreiwe the rate ot 
growth in this economy should not be unduly 
liampered by balance of pavinents difficulties 
Yet others take the view that sterling should be 
devalued, in order that exports should be en- 
couraged by making them cheaper to foreigners, 
and imports discouraged by making them more 
expensive to residents. A variant ot this view 
ihvolves the suggestion that sterling should be 
allowed to float . % e that the exchange rate should 
be permitted to fluctuate over a wader range 
than at present. There are advantages and 
disadvantages to each suggestion- and the 
debate continues 

2. INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS. 
Industrial Output and Employment. 

In the last quarter of 1962. industrial production 
was about 15 per cent higher than it had been in 


1958. The major part of this expansion occurred 
in the tw-elvo month-s lietweeii March 19.59 and 
March 1960 Over this brief boom period, 
industrial output increased by no less than 11 
per cent The boom had been preceded by three 
years of hidustrlal stagnation, and. as the table 
Hhow.s, it was followed by a three-year period 
during which the increase m industrial output was 
slight 'J’he numbers employed in industry were 
only 3 per cent higher at the end of 1962 than m 
1958, so that productivity — output per person 
employed — rose by about 12 per cent over the 
period Here again, a very high proportion of 
the increase was secured in the 1959 boom, 
productivity was already 10 per cent higher than 
m 1958 at the beginning ot 1960. and the increase 
over the next three years was very small. 


INDl rsi’ W lAL P H O DUCTION. 
EMI'JJJYMENT. AND PHOJIUCTIVITY, 
1958-62 

(Quarterly avcr.iges of seasonally adjusted Index 
numbers. 1958 ^ 100) 
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Restriction and De-restnetion. 

The early years of the 1960s have witnessed 
several changes in the emphasis of (lovernment 
monetary .and fiscal policies In the first half of 
1960. the emphases was on restrictive policies both 
bocau.se of the deterioration In the balance ot 
payments position, and because It wa.s apparent 
that the very rapid expansion of output bad 
created severe strains in the, economy at home 
No doubt there would have been a slowing down 
m the rate of increase m output even if restrictive 
me.isures had not been taken, an increase as 
rapid as that in 1959 wa.s possible only because 
a substantial excess capacity had developed over 
the i>recedmg years But the measures taken to 
restrict the rate of growth ot demand reinforceil 
this tendency, and there was m fact little further 
increase in industrial output during 1960, despite 
a relaxation of restraints at the end of the year 

These relaxations did. however, help to stimu- 
late some increase m output hi the early months 
of 1961 But from .fuly 1961 — again primarily 
for balance of payments reasons — there was a 
pha.se of even sterner restrictions The progres- 
sive relaxation of restrictions from the summer of 

1962, coupled with measures designed to stimu- 
late industrial output, had not had any major 
effect by the end of the year 

Til some ways, the situation early in 1963 was 
analogous to that of early 1950 There was a 
substantial under-utilisation of capacity m many 
branche.s of industry, for investment had l)een 
high in 1960-02. Labour resources for expansion 
were available, in that imemployinent was higher 
than at any perltKl since the war. In these 
circumstances, vigorous expansionist policies — and 
in particular, an expansionist Budget — could be 
expecteil to result In another spurt in industrial 
output, and a substantial increase In productivity. 

Regional Unemployment. 

A particular problem which has become more 
acute recently la that of the high level of unemploy- 
ment in certain regions of the country In March 

1963, the percentage of all workers unemployed 
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in Great Britain waa 3 1, and the percentage of 
male workera unemployed was 3 8. But the 
table shows that a lower proportion of the male 
labour force was unemployed in the Midlands and 
the South, and that there was a much higher 
percentage of unemployment m the north, m 
Scotland, and in Northern Ireland. 


PERCENTAGE OF MALES 
FNE.M PLOYED. BY PEG IONS 
MARCH 190 J 

London and South-East 
South-Western 
Eastern and Southern 
North Midlands 
East and West Pidings 
Midlands . 

North-Western 
Wales 
Scotland 
Northern 
Northern Ireland 

• Males and fem.iles 


2 4 
9 

3 0 
3 0 
3 1 

3 4 

4 4 
4 9 
« 8 
7 3 
0 3 


'I’his problem can be tackled m several ways, 
but it cannot lx: pretended that there is any 
easy solution The Government can help by 
placing orders lor the goods it needs— c g defence 
contracts — in these relatively depresbcd areas, 
it can try to induce expanding industries to set 
up new plants in these areas, it can make it 
easier — eg through re-trammg schemes— for 
labour to move out of these areas into areas wheie 
work opportunities are greater, it can auth(»rise 
additional expemliture on public works — e g by 
accelerating road-buildmg programmes — to pro- 
vide additional employment. An indication of 
the Government’s greater awareness of these 
regional problems was the appointment of Lord 
Hailsham to study the problems of the North- 
East (ieneral measures to expand the economy 
are necessary, but they must be supplemented by 
more specittc measures to reduce the unbalances 
between difTerent areas of the countiy 


Planning for Faster Growth. 

There has been an iiK'reasing dissatisfaction 
with the rate of growth achieved m this economy 
over the past decade or so The economies of 
most (’ommon Market countries have increased 
their industrial output at a much faster rate 
Furthermore, there has been dissatisiaction with 
the way in which this economy has grown the 
characteristic pattern has been one of sharp bursts 
of expansion hiterrupted by rather lengthy periods 
of stagnation ' 

'Fo stimulate a more systematic study of the 
problems of securing a faster and more even 
growth in the British economy, the Governraent 
established the National Economic Development 
Council (NEDC) Its two-tier organisation is 
shnilar to that of the corresponding planning 
council in France The Council itself consists of 
representatives from the 'JMJ V and employers’ 
organisations. Government ministers, and in- 
dependent members The Council is served by a 
group of experts under a Director-General. This 
group imdertakes research into the problems of 
securing a faster rate of growth, into the means of 
overcoming obstacles to growth, and mto the 
economic policies which could be most conducive 
to faster growth The reports and recommenda- 
tions ot the expert group are submitted to the 
Council, and if approved bj'^ the Council, ore then 
published. 

The first meeting of the Council was held m 
March 1062; the first reports of the Coimcil were 
published less than a year later, in February 1963 
The target for growth over the period 1961-1906 
adopted by NEDC is to increase the output of 
the economy (technically, the gross domestic 
product at constant prices) by 4 per cent per 
annum. This is substantially faster than the 
rate of growth actually achieved in recent years: 
it implies that output will have to be 22 per cent 
higher in 1966 than it was in 1961. Part of this 
period has already passed* and the growth of 
output between 1961 and 1962 was probably less 
than 2 per cent. This means that the growth of 
output in the remainder of the period must be 
greater than 4 1 per cent per annum if the target 
for 1966 is to be hit* a difficult task but. given the 


major under-utilisation of resources in early 1963, 
not an insuperable one 

The NEDC estimates that the available labour 
force will rise by 4 per cent — or 0 8 per cent per 
annum — between 1961 and 1966. It follows that 
productivity will have to increase by 3 2 per cent 
per aniiimi This, again, is a substantially faster 
rate of increase than has been achieved over past 
periods* but a faster growth of output should 
make it easier to secure a faster growth ot pro- 
ductivity 

’I'he increase m output, and the need to increase 
proiluctivitv. wall involve a substantial increase m 
investment expenditures In inanufacturing in- 
dustry the NJ^DC estimates that inyestinent in 
1966 would have to be 18 per cent higher than in 
1961 . but outside iiianuiacturing (and particularly 
in electricity production) mcreases wouhl have to 
be greater In all. it is estimated that investment 
at constant prices will have to be some 30 per cent 
higher m 1966 than in 196: — an increase ot 5 3 
per cent per annum over the period Ex- 
penditure by consumers, and by public authoritic'- 
on goods and services, would have to use rather 
more slowly^ — by 3i per cent per annum at con- 
stant prices — but even these rates ot increase 
compaie favourably with those actually acliieved 
in the recent past The NM^DG does not there- 
fore. call for “ austerity ” with output increasing 
more rapidly, more goods and sei vices will be 
available to the economy 

In many ways, the crucial calculations are those 
concerned with the balance ot payments The 
NEDC report supposes that imports will increase 
by 4 per cent per annum, and that to acliieve a 

satisfactory ” surplus ot alxnit t300 million on 
the current balance ot riayments by 1966 exports 
would have to increase by 5 per cent per annum 
It such a rapid increase in exiiorts is not achieved, 
the whole course ol development as outlined m the 
report could bo jeopardised, m that Ixilaiice ol 
payments difficulties might, as m the past, appear 
to justify policies to restrict the growth m domes- 
tic output Conscious of this problem, the report 
indicates that consideration should be given to 
possible policies winch could make expoiting 
easier and more iirotitable 

A particularly interesting feature of tlic w'ork 
of the NEDC is its studies of mdiyidiial industries 
Seventeen major industries were surveyed m 
iletail to assess tiie changes in output, emiilovment. 
productivity, investment, and exports, wdiich 
w’ere fea.sible m each industry Plaimmg at the 
level of national aggregates is inevitably a some- 
what abstract exercise, and by relatmg plannmg 
at the national level to planning at the level ol 
mdividu.al industries the NEDC is doing valuable 
work. 


Wages and Prices. 

Betail prices have continued to edge upwards 
ill the early yeais of the 1960s by the end of 1962. 
retail prices were aliout 9 per cent higher than at 
the begmnmg of 1960 The table (G39) shov\*s that 
none of this increase can be .ittributed to increase 
m import prices, which m fact felt hliglitly over 
tJie period But the contribution which Iowxt 
miport prices have made to lower retail prices has 
been more than offset by the effects ot higher 
wages and earnings Between the begmnmg ot 
1960 and the end of 1962, weekly wage rates rose 
by 1 1 per cent, and total incDino from emphouneiit 
by no less than 18 per cent Since over the period 
the mcrease m productivity w*as very slow, the 
relatively rapid rise m employment incomes 
contributed towards an Increase m costs per unit 
of output and therefore in prices One of the 
mam ilangers of this inflation of costs and prices 
Is that exporters will ffnd it more difficult to com- 
pete in foreign markets. The table shows that 
export prices m fact increased very slowly: but 
this may well imply that producers weie having to 
accept lower profit margins on sales to export 
markets than on sales in the home market, and 
this does not encourage producers to push their 
sales m overseas markets. 


Incomes Policy. 

This is the background to the efforts which 
have been made, and are bemg made, to introduce 
some form of incomes policy which will restrain 
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increases m wages and other incomes m order to 
secure more stable prices at home and greater 
competitiveness m overseas markets 

In July 1961, the (Jhancellor of the Exchequer 
called for a “ pause ” m wages, salaries, and 
dividend payments Exhortations for restraint 
had been a familiar feature of ministerial sbite- 
ments for many years but on this occasion the 
( lovernment soon made it clear that it intended to 
use such pow’er as it has to mlluence the amount 
ami tuning of wage and salary aw’ards It has 
power to decide when the pay awards recom- 
mended by Wages Oounclls — which fix inmuuum 
wages for 34 million workers — shall be un- 
plemented Although there were a few excep- 
tions. the (.lovenmient was on the whole successful 
in delaying Wages Councils awards until after the 
end of the pay pause m April 1962 The Govem- 
ment’s power is strongest over workers which it. 
directly or indirectly, employs J'yvo examples of 
the way in which it used this power can be given 
'The Burnham t'ommittec — the body which makes 
rcconunendations on teachers’ pay -recom- 
mended an mcrease costuig £474 millions, but this 
was tnnmied down to £42 niillioii The work-to- 
rule of the Post Oflice Engineering Union was in 
protest against the witholdmg. for the period of 
the pause, of £1* mil lion of an award made by the 
Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal 'I'he Govern- 
ment can also expect to mfluence awards made in 
nationalised industries But the limitations on 
this power were mdicated by a settlement m the 
eloctrieitv industry during the pause 'I'he award 
by the lOlcctncity ('ouncil of a 5 per cent increase 
was condemned as inconsistent with the pay pause 
policy 

The “ pay pause ” yvas envisaged as a temporary 
policy, and it is very difllciilt to assess its elFects 
it certainly postponed some wage awanis which 
yvould otherwLse have been made iii the pay-pause 
period, aud it may have contributed to a stiffening 
ot resistance to wage claims But this was 
aclucved at tlie cost of some mtcrfcrciice with 
establisliCd bargaining machiuery , aud, beoiuse 
the pause affected some groups ot yvorkers more 
''everely than others, it may have suggested that 
any longer-term Goyemment policies on wages 
would have a dLscriminatory mipact 

In lebriiary 1962. the Goveniment issued a 
White Paper called " Incomes Policy The Next 
fStep ” which outlined its views on income policy 
after the end of the pause It stated that “ the 
objective must be to keep the rate of increase m 
incomes within the long-term rate of growth in 
national production. . In recent years, 
national production has risen by about 2 to 24 
per cent a year We ought to be able to do better 
than this but on present trends it seems likely to 
increase at about this rate m 1962 It is accord- 
ingly necessary that the mcrease of wages and 
salaries, as of other mcomes, should be kept within 
this figure during the next phase ” The Govern- 
ment conceded that there may be “ particular 
Circumstances ” which might justify a greater than 
--24 per cent increase in 1962, but emphasised that 
such increases should be exceptional, and argued 
that there will be other cases where a smaller 
increase would be desirable. It stressed that most 
of the arguments which had in the past been 
advanced in justification of wage or salary 
<-lHims — for example, increases in the cost of 


living, trends m productivity or profits m parti- 
cular indastrles. and comparison with levels or 
trends in other employments — should now be 
given less weight, and that what it refers to as 
“ general economic considerations ’’ — / e the 
increases which the economy can afford given the 
prospective rate of increase in national produc- 
tion — should be given more weight. In effect, 
the objective of the " next step " is a general 
sealing-down of increases in money incomes to a 
level which the Govermuent considers to be 
compatible with price stability. The document 
did not. however, propose any specific policy or 
uistitutional changes 

In July 1 962. it was announced that the Govern- 
ment intended to .set up a National Income Com- 
iniKHion 'I'he terms of reference of this body were 
published in November It cannot participate in, 
or comment upon, Wiige claims whilst negotiations 
are in progress unless the parties Involved agree, 
aud as the 'I' U C does not intend to co-operafe 
with the Commission, such agreement is imhkely. 
It can l)e asked to report on inflationary settle- 
ments which have been reached (unless the 
settlement was reached through arbitration) but 
if has no power to cancel or modify an agreement. 
It can lie asked to comment m advance on wage 
claims in the public sector (but not m nationaliseiJ 
industries), and even then only if the claims are 
not referred to other forms of arbitration It 
may further be asked to comment on profit levels 

'i'he first references to the National Incomes 
('oinnussion were made m December 1962 'i'hev 
concerned the settlements reached foi 8cottish 
builders and plumbers, uivolving a reduction in the 
standard working week from 42 to 40 hours If 
the standard working week is reduced without a 
corresponding reduction in hours actually worked, 
the effect is to increase the number ot hours 
worked at overtime rates, and thus to increase 
earnings and coste. In its evidence befoie the 
Gommission. the Government affirmed that 
“ concealed ” earnings increases of the magnitude 
implied In these Rcttlements were inconsistent 
with its incomes policy and reiterated its vuew 
that average wage increases should not exceed 
2-24 per cent One difficulty in the Govern- 
ment’s position is that the proposals (ff the 
NEUC are based on a target for a rate ot output 
increase which, it achieved, would permit a rather 
faster rate of mcrease In incomes without m- 
flation. and its arguments for a slower rate of 
income increases might seem to imply that it 
does not consider the NEDC proposals realistic. 
But this may be a debating point, rather than one 
of real substance . for the rate of increase of wages 
and of incomes in recent years would have been 
too rapid for price stability even if output had 
been growing af the NEDC target rate If price 
stability IS to be a policy objective, then it follows 
that the rates of increase m mcomes should in 
some way (it has not become at all clear in what 
way) be reduced 

Later the National Incomes Commission was 
asked to undertake a full-scale review of the way 
m which teachers in universities and colleges of 
advanced technology were paid: and In March 
1963 another settlement Involving a 40 -hour 
standard working week — this time to workers in 
the electrical contracting industry — was referred to 
the Commission. 
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Monetary and Fiscal Policies since 1960. 

In the flrat half of 1900, there were a series of 
restrictive measures designecl to curb the increase 
jn home demand and to improve the balance of 
payments position The Bank rate was raised 
from 4 per cent to 0 per cent To exert pressure 
on the banks’ liquidity positions, and so help to 
curb bank advances, the banks were called upon 
to place special deposits (see G28(l)) with the Bank 
of England amounting to 2 per cent of their total 
deposits. Kestnctions on hire-purchase trans- 
actions were remiposed Finally, the 1960 Bud- 
get was much more restrictive than that ot the 
previous year whereas the (’hancellor had 
estimated an overall deficit (see G33(2)) of £721 
million for 1959-60, his estimated detlcit tor 1960- 
61 was only £318 million. The mam teatures of 
this Budget were an Increased profits tax and an 
increased indirect tax on tobacco 

Later on m the year, there was some slight 
relaxation of monetary policy By the end of the 
year. Bank rate was down to f) per cent In the 
main, this reduction was made m an attempt to 
curb the inflow ot speculative funds from abroad 
In January 1981, hire purchase restrictions were 
eased expenditure on consumer durable goods 
had been curtailed by the restrictions miposed m 
1900, and this relaxation led to a recovery in the 
output of consumer durables By contrast, the 
Budget of April 1961 was sternly anti-inflationary 
in that the e.stlmated overall deficit was reduced 
to a mere £69 million. In effect, the Chancellor 
hoped to fhiance virtually all Central (lovermnent 
current and capital outgoings out of tax receipts. 
In this Budget, there was a further increase In 
profits tax, and an increase In some indirect taxes 
Bartially offsetting these increases, there was a 
major reduction m surtax TIils reduction only 
affected persons with earned mcomes m excess ot 
£2,000 a year; persons livmg entirely on imeaincd 
income did not benefit. 

In addition, the Chancellor was granted powers 
to introduce, if he considered it necessary, two 
economic " regulators The first was a pay-roll 
tax, to be paid by employers in respect of all 
employees on their pay-roll.s, of up to 4s per 
employee per week. The second was a surcharge 
on, or rebate of, indirect taxes by up to 10 per 
cent. The power to mtroduce the.se regulators 
means that there Is greater scope for using fiscal 
measures to influence the economy in the pcrioils 
between Budgets. 

In July 1961, at the time of the foreign exchange 
crisis, the Chancellor introduced the so-called 
“ Little Budget This was not in fact a Budget 
at all, but a collection ot restrictive measures 
Some of these measures were primarily intended 
♦ o ease the critical foreign exchange position. The 
Covemment announced that it Intended to check 
the rapid rise in the overseas expenditure, to 
control private investment outside the sterling 
areas more strictly, to encourage British tlrms 
operatmg overseas to remit a higher proportion 
of their earnings to this country; and to make a 
large drawmg from the International Monetary 
Fund The Bank rate was raised from 5 to 7 
per cent partly to make holdings of sterling more 
attractive to foreigners Additional measures to 
check an expansion of home demand mcluded a 
10 per cent surcharge on Indirect taxation (here 
the Chancellor used one of the “ regulators ” 
approved in the 1961 Budget), and a call to the 
banks to place a further I per cent of their gross 
deposits into special deposits at the Bank of 
England. Furthermore, the Chancellor an- 
nounced that he aimed to restrict the increase In 
real Government spending In 1962-63 to 21 per 
cent, and proposed a “ pay pause ” (see above). 

These measures not only stopped the outflow 
of funds, but led to an inflow of funds to this 
country £100 million of the IMF loan was repaid 
in October, and the whole of the loan was repaid 
by July 1962. As the foreign exchange situation 
Improved, the Bank rate was gradually reduced 
to 5 per cent in March 1962 The measures were, 
however, perhaps too successful in restricting 
demand at home : for thefre was a fall in hidustrial 
output in the second half of 1961. 

The Budget of April 1962 was. however, no less 
restrictive in intention that the 1901 Budget. 
The estimated overall deficit, at £74 million, was 
virtually unchanged. In this Budget, changes In 
direct taxation were slight; but a remarkably 


large number of changes in indirect taxation were 
introduced. The Chancellor withdrew the 10 
per cent surcharge on all indirect taxes, but 
made changes in Indirect tax rates so that the 
revenue from mdirect taxes would not be reduced 
In addition, there was a move towards a greater 
uniformity of purchase tax rates Taxes on goods 
bearing high rates of purchase tax — e g cars and 
cosmetics — were reduced, an<l taxes on goods 
hearing low rates of purchase tax — e g. furultme 
and clothmg — were raised Ihirchase tJixes were 

also miposed on some goods which had previoasly 
been free of tax — e g chocolate and ice-cream 
'Che mam novelty of the 1962 Budget wa.s a 
tax on speculative gabis If stocks and shares 
are bought and sold within a period of 6 months, 
any gam or profit on the transaction will be taxcil 
a.s Income So will anv gain or profit on purchases 
and sales of laud and buildings (but excluding any 
gam from the sale of a hemse occupied bv the 
owner) within a period o^ three years These 
capital gams have not previously been subject to 
tax m this country' But any gains arising on 
stocks and shares held for longer than six months, 
or land and buildings held for longer than three 
years, will not be subject to tax 

From the summer of 1962 onwards, changes in 
monetary^ ami fiscal policies were designed to 
stimulate an increase m economic activity 'I’liero 
was a good deal ot surplus capacity m many 
indiLstries. and unemployment was beginning to 
creep up 'The Bank rate was further reduced to 
4 per cent. Between May and December, all 
special deposits held by the Bank ot England 
were released, and m October all qualitative 
restraints on bank lending were abolished Also 
in October, the Chancellor released £42 million of 
post-war credits, and announced that there would 
be a substantial increase m public mvestment m 
1963 Jn November, mvestment allowances tor 
Industry were mcreasefl, and the i)nrchaso tax 
on cars was reduced to 25 per cent. January 
saw further reductiijiis m purchase taxes, and a 
very considerable mcrease m social security pay- 
ments. All the mam benefits (unemployment 
pay, sickness pay. pensions) were raised bv ItJi 
a week for single persorm, and 16« fid. for married 
couples The annual cost ot these increases \miI 
amount to no less than £227 million I n February, 
there was an increase in national assistance rate.s 
Despite these stimulatory measures, a sub- 
stantial underemployment and unemployment of 
resources continued into the spring of 1963 In 
the April 1963 Budget, the estimated overall 
deficit for 1063-64 of £687 rmlliou was more than 
£600 million greater than the deficit estimated tor 
1962-63 This represented the biggeit fiscal 
boost to the economy since the 1959 Budget 
'I'ax relicts amounting to £269 million tor 1963- 
64 were announced. The most important benefits 
to individuals were derived from increases In the 
allowances which can be charged against income 
before Income tax is levied there w'ere increases 
m personal allowances, in the allowances for 
children, and in the allowances for National In- 
surance contributions In addition. Schedule A 
taxes were abolished for owner-occuiilers 'fhese 
changes, by increasing taxpayers' disposable m- 
coiiies, should stimulate spendkig on consumption 
goods and services Most of the other changes m 
taxation were designed to stimulate mvestment 
spending by companies. Investinent allowances 
(see Q10) had already been mereased in 
November' the Budget introduced provisions to 
permit an mcresise in depreciation allowances for 
tax purposes Furthermore, companies winch 
invest in areas of high unemployment will be 
permitted to charge depreciation on their assets 
at a rate of their own choosing, mstead of being 
forced to charge depreciation at rates specified by 
the tax authorities. As a consequence, mvestment 
spendmg should become more attractive, especially 
m development areas. 

Some critics of the Budget have regretted that 
no measures specifically aimed at the encourage 
ment of exports were incorporated; and otliers 
have argued that there should have been an even 
larger boost to consumption spending. But 
though there is room for argument about the na- 
ture and magnitude of the changes announced, 
there can be no doubt that an expansionary 
Budget was appropriate to the condition of the 
economy in the spring of 1963. 
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Part I. INTRODUCTION 


(«) The Significance ol the Myths and Legends. 

We all know how the stories and books that we 
knew in our vouth haAe coloured our thouglit 
So It IS with the invths and legcMuls of the earliest 
ci\disation of Europe, that ot the (Jreeks 'I’heir 
stones have entered the stream of eonsi iou.sne.ss 
ot European men and women through the agcH, 
atfeiting their literature and art. and even their 
wa^ a of thinking 

The Origin ol Myths. True myth luifi been 
dcllie'd bv Robert Craves as “the reduetion 
to naiiative shorthand of ritual mime performed 
on public festivals, and m many ciuses recorded 
pictonallv ” These rituals were, sa^a Craves, 
“archaic inagic-makings that promoted the 
fertilitv or atabilltv of a sacred tiueendom or 
kingdom (|ueoiidom.s having, it seeias, preceded 
kingdoms throughout the tfreek-speakmg area ’’ 
The immense diversity of these myth.s is partly 
due to geograiihical causes, for, m the widely 
diftermg districts of Creete. difTcrent conceptions 
of the divinity and varying rituals of proiutiatlon 
were ov'olved. There arc also histoiKal causes, 
for the Mediterranean peoples worshipping an 
earth goildeas were eonnuered by succe.s.sive wave.s 
ot Hellenes bringing with them some form of 
tubal sky god 

Legends. Interwoven with the religious myths 
were a host ot legends, traditional atones, which 
though not authentic had. like the tales of Troy, 

11 sulistratnm of lact There were, also, all kinds 
of fables and anecdotes, tolk-tales such us that 
of Perseus, and alli'goncs and roniancc.s. which 
tiLsed with the nn ths and legends to make a 
lascinating complex ot stones 

Their Preservation in Literary Form. Tlie.se 
have been preserved for u.s largely by the (ireck 
poets, csiieciallv bv Homer in hiS JIkkI and 
Hdl/is’f’i/, and by Hesiod in his Theogoriy, works 
which probably date from about the eighth 
century no. The Cr“ek dramatists of the lltth 
century u o — ■Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
— who '•el led on invth an<l legend for most of their 
plots, also handed on the ancient tales, though 
often m slightly altered torm. Then about flye 
lenturies later Konian writeis, such as \irgU, 
Dvid and Horace, modelling themselves on the 
Hreeks, refashioned and embroidered their 
theme.s It Ls not surprising that we have so 
many variants of the same tale 

'L’his rich and complex treasure of Hreek myth 
.and legend has become increasingly familiar 
m Western Europe, at first m Latin versions, 
then after the Renaissance in the original Hreck, 
and today in excellent modern translations. 

Their Significance Today. Because of their 
extraordinary vitality and pervasiveness, some 
famillaritv with ( Jreek myth and legend is almost 
Indispensable to a full appreciation of our Euro- 
pean culture. 

In Art and Literature. Great painters like 
Botticelli, Veronese and Rubens made the ancient 
stories the subject of their pictures, and writers 


from Shakespeare to .Tames Jovee have enriched 
their work by constant reference The French 
dramatists from Racine to Giraudoux are notable 
for reiving on them tor the basic plot ot their 
dramas T’odav when good and Inexpen.sive 
translations enable us to go direct to Homer's 
Iliad, or to see Euripides' Medea on the stage, 
it 18 cspeci.illy useful to have some general know- 
ledge of the mythical background to the particular 
epic or play 

Psychology. Not only to those who love 
art and literature Is the knowledge of Greek 
mythology rewarding Psycliologists have found 
here .suggestive symbols for the prolound mental 
proceases they are endeavouring to elucidate. 
Throngli Freud the term " (Edipus complex ’’ is 
now a commonplace, and Jung has found m the 
myths symbolic archetypes of human response. 

Philosophy and Religion. Philosophers al.so 
have found it firolltable to return to the myths 
Beitranil Ruasell einphasi.scs the influence of 
Greek religion on Greek philosophy, and. through 
such plukcsophers as Pythagoras and Plato, on 
Christianity itself 

Anthropology. Of recent years anthropologists 
scrutmisuig the myths have been able to discern 
something of the way of life of primitive societies. 
The two-volume Penguin The (}reek Myths, by 
Robert Graves, incorporates some of their inter- 
pretations 

Archaeology, Perhaps the most exciting of all 
recent iiivestigatloiis are those ot the arehieologista 
working on sites once considered only legendary. 
The German Sthheinann. trusting to the fidelity 
of hw Homer, actually unearthed the foundations 
of Priam's Troy and Againemiiou'a Mycena'. 
finding fabulous treasure and proving to the 
astonished world that these antiuue tales were 
indeed rooted m fact. T'hrough Schliernanii's 
trust in Homer we have added an early chapter 
to History, that of the Mycenaean culture of 
pre-classical Greek which fiourished from about 
1550 to PJOO n c. 

Another centre of ancient story, the island of 
Crete, was the field of Sir Arthur Evans' enauinea. 
and his excavation of the magnificent Palace of 
Cnossos not only pushed back the frontiers of 
history yet further to about 3000 n c , but also 
showed how many Cretan legends bad some 
factual basis 

More recent excavations at legendary My- 
ceniean sites on the mainland have led to the 
discovery of the Palace of Nestor at Pylos, and 
the Hou.se of Cadmus at Thebes 

Tablets found at Mycenaean towns and in 
Cnossos inscribed in an entirely unknown script, 
“ Linear B." have challenged scholars with a 
fascinating puxzle After years of study Michael 
Vertris and others have at last been able to de- 
cipher the script. Although so far only inven- 
tories are available, it is significant that the 
language used Is archaic Greek. We now know 
therefore that the Greeks of the Mycenuean 
age could write, and that Homer's single re- 
ference to writing is once more a faithful record 
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of fact. (See Book VI of the Iliad and the 
reference to Bellerophon'a “ folded tablet.*’) 


(b) The Historical Backcrround to the Myths and 
Legends. 

Our knowledge of the earliest periods of Greek 
history is very recent. The great historian 
Grote, writing in 1846, said that we must con- 
sider the First Olympiad of 770 n.c. as the starting 
point. Anything earlier was matter for conjec- 
ture. It Is largely due to the discoveries of 
archieologists that scholars are now able to push 
back the frontiers of history From archaeological 
evidence they can now reconstruct the probable 
course of events from as early a date as 3000 

B.C. 

3000 B.C. Early Bronze Age. It was about 
3000 B c . when the Neolithic Age was succeeiied 
In the Eastern Mediterranean by the Early 
Bronze Age, that a bronze-using people, akin to 
those of early Crete and the Cyclades, entered 
Greece and fused with the Neolithic folk already 
there. These invaders were not Aryans, but of 
Mediterranean stock, and they worshipped the 
Great Goddess, a fertility goddess who appeared 
In many guises She was unmarried, and in 
many instances her lover appeared to her in 
the form of a bird. 

2000 B.C. Coming of Hellenes. A thousand 
years later, in the Middle Bron/e Age a very 
ditferent kind of people began to enter Greece. 
These were the Hellenes or Greeks, an Aryan 
people from the North, for whom transport and 
conquest were easy by reason of their horses and 
wheeled vehicles. Unlike their predecessors, 
they were patriarchal, and their chief divinity 
was a tribal sky-god, but as they tused with 
the pre-Hellenlc stock already in the country, 
so their patriarchal worship mingled with the 
matriarchal and the sky-god married the earth- 
goddess. 

Minyans and lonlans. Successive waves of 
these llellcnes invaded the country in three main 
groups beginning in about 2000 b.c. with Minyans 
and lonians. 

Minoan Culture. Penetrating far south to the 
islands, and to Sicily, Southern Italv, and Asia 
Minor, they became expert navigators They 
were much influenced by a brilliant and sophisti- 
cated Minoan culture' already flouriahing in 
CVrassos in Crete, and this began to have con- 
siderable effect on the mainland of Greece from 
about 1580 B o. onwards. 

1400 B.C. Achseans. In about 1400 b c.. 
however, Cnossos fell, destroyed cither by earth- 
quakes or by invaders, for the Achecans. the 
second wave of Hellenes, had now begun to 
enter Greece, and from alwmt 1400 to 1100 b c. 
Mycente on the mainland was probably the centre 
of civilisation in the ^Egean world, 

Myceneean Culture. It is this Myceneean 
culture of the Late Bronze Age which, seen 
through legend, is depicted m Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey. Mycenw is Agamemnon’s own citadel, 
and other cities where archteologlcal remains 
are now being found are named In the Iliad's 
“ Catalogue of Ships.” The Achseans as Homer 
shows them were a conquering feudal aristocracy 
and a concerted attempt probably made by 
them in the beginning of the twelfth century 
B.c. to seize the Black Sea trade may be reflected 
in the epic of the siege of Troy. 

1200 B.C. Dorians. But the Achseans them- 
selves were soon to be defeated, for at the end of 
the twelfth century n c. the last influx of Invading 
Hellenes, the Dorians, ancestors of the classical 
Greeks, entered the country. They practically 
destroyed the Myceneean civilisation, and the 
Late Bronze Age now gave way to the Iron Age. 

The Olympian Divinities. The close fusion 
between the early non- Aryan Mediterranean 


people, with their matriarchal culture, and the 
successive waves of patriarchal Hellenes was 
reflected in the Greek worship of Olympians 
The ancient earth -goddess of fertility lived on in 
such guises as Aphrodite or Hera, and Zeus, 
sky-god of the Hellenes, appropriately took 
Hera to wife. Indeed, many deities, such as 
Demeter or Athene, combined, in the single 
divinity, both Mediterranean and Hellenic 
traits 

A third element In Greek Olympian religion 
derived from a Hittite culture flourishing in 
Asia Minor m about 1300 b c. which had developed 
from a Human culture of about 1 .500 b c. Hesiod 
writing In about 750 b c . incorporated some 
violent Human rnvths of the < aninlialism of the 
gods, in his Theouony or Birth of the Owls 

The “ Epic Cycle.” By the eighth century b c 
there was m existence a rich store of invth and 
legend known as the ” Epic Cvcle,” which was 
drawn on by Homer and also liy later iioets and 
dramatists. 

Homer’s Picture. Homer, whose epics were 
probably completed at the end of the eighth 
or in the seventh century b c. presents the 
composite m\th and legend of (Jreece in higlily 
civih.seil form, as the beliefs of a successful 
war-like aristocracy The twelve deities dwelling 
on Olympus acknowledged the supremacy of 
Zeus, and Dionvsus the god of wine and ecstasy 
who entered from Thrace in the eighth century 
B c was still an outsider, a god oi the lower 
orders. 

The Coming of Dionysus. But by the fifth 
century b c. Dionysus had been accepted as an 
Olympian, taking the place ot He.stia. The 
growing popularity of his worsliip which induced 
an ecstatic union with the god in a trenzv i»artly 
stimulated by wine, partly invsticaJ. shows the 
need ot the recently civilised Greeks for an 
impulsive religious expression which was not 
alwavs satisfied by the prudent cults of the 
serene Olympians. 

Orpheus. From the worsliip of Dionvsus 
developed that of Orpheus, which aimed at 
mystic union with the god through enthusiasm 
wholly mystic, and through punfication. The 
Orpines, believing m the transmigration of souls 
and an after life, had much intliience on the Greek 
philosopher Pythagoras, and this infiuence was 
transmitted through Plato into Christianity 
Itself. 

The great influence of Greek religion on philo- 
sophy has only recently been recognised, and 
Bertrand Russell commendH especially tlie study 
ot John Burnet’s Early Ureek Blnlosophy, es- 
pecially its second chapter, ” Science and Ite- 

llglOIl.” 


(c) Bibliography. 

There is no one book or Bible of Greek myths. 
Many versions exist, and m a short account it is 
not possible to record all variations The 
reader is advised to consult the masterpieces of 
Greek literature now available in translation 

The Ihad. Homer, transl. E. V. Kieu. Penguin 
L14 

The Odyssey. Homer, transl. E. V. llleu Pen- 
guin LI 

The Theban Plays Sopliocles, transl E F Wat- 
ling. Penguin 1-3 

Electra and other plays Sophocles, transl 10 F. 
Watling Penguin L28. 

Alceshs and other plavs. Euripides, transl P. 

Vellncott Penguin L31. 

Bacchae and other plays. Emipldes, transl. P. 

Vellacott. Penguin L44. 

Playa. Aeschylus, transl. G. M. Cookson. 
Everyman 62. 

Dramas. Sophocles, transl. Sir George Young. 
Everyman 114 

Plays. 2 vols. Euripides, transl. A. S. Way. 
Everyman 03 and 271. 

Greek Drama for Everyman. F. L. Lucas. J. M. 
Dent & Sons. 
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J\[m and Gods (Myths of Ovid). Eex Wanier. 
Fenguin 885, 

Greeks and Trojans (Siege of Troy). Eex Warner. 
Penguin 942 

The Greek Myths, 2 vols. Eobert (Eaves. Pen- 
guin 

The Golden Ass. Apuleius, transl Eobert fEaves. 
Penguin Lll. 

The Greeks. H. D. F. Kitto. PeJiean. 

The Twelve Olymjnans. Charle.s Seltinan Pan. 
Women %n Antiquity. Charles Seltniau Pan. 
The JiuU of Minos Tjconard (Cottrell l*ari 
Dr Smith’s Glassieul Dictionary. William Smith. 
John Murray. 


A Smaller Classical Dictionary. Ed. BlaJreney. 
J. M. Dent & Sons. 

id) Guide to Pronunciation and Spelling. 

This Cyclopindia uses the long-established 
convention of spelling Greek names which is 
also used by such modern scholars as Eobert 
Graves and E. V Eieu 

It Is helpiul to remember that ' — 

“ ch ” and " c " are pronounced “ k ” 

** oe " and “ 8 b ” are pronounced “ e," os in 
“ see ” 

“ euH ” ih>mes with " juice." 


Part II. NARRATIVE OUTLINES 


THE OLYMPIAN CREATION MYTHS, 
1 - 22 . 

1. Uranus and Ge. The infinite and empty 
space which existed before creation was known 
as Chaos The Earth, or (ie. sprang from 
Chaos, and herself gave birth to Uranus, the 
Heavens, and Poiitus, the Sen (ie then became, 
by Uranus, the mother of the hundred-handed 
giants, the Ilecatoneheiies or Centunani (Cottus, 
lEiareus, also called .d'^gieon, and Gyes or Gvges) . 
of the one-eved Cb'clopes (Brontes. Steropes and 
Arges) ; and of the twelve Titans (Eeck 
writers give inconsistent lists of these Titans, 
but those most fre(iueutiy mentioned are Cronus. 
Oceanus, Hyperion, and lapetus, and the Titan- 
esses lUiea, Themis. 'L'ethys, and Mnemosyne. 

2. Barbarous stories follow of Ui anus’ dealings 
with his descendants, and these have been in- 
fiuenced by myths from the Hittite culture 
which nourished m I'JOO no in Anatolia, or 
Asia Minor, and which probably embodied stiU 
^■irlier Jiabvlonian material Tbose Hittite 
legends reached (Ecccc through the Phoenicians, 
and He.siod (eighth century n.c ). a poet whose 
family had recently come from Asia Minor in- 
corporated them 111 his Theoguny. 

3. Revolt of Cronus. Uranus had thrown his 
rebellious sons the Cyclopes into Tartarus, in the 
Underworld, and (jC persuaded the Titans, with 
the exception of Oceanus, to rise against their 
father. She gave Cronus, the yoiinge.st, a flint 
sickle, and with this he unmanned Uranus, 
firops from the wound falling upon Mother 
Kaitli, she bore the three Ermiiyes or Eumeiildes, 
the furies Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera. and 
from drops that fell into the sea Aphrodite was 
bo in 

4. Uianus deposed, the Titans freed the 
Cv dopes, but Cronus, now supreme, consigned 
them again to Tartarus along with the Hundred- 
handed giants. 

5. Cronus then married his sister Ehea, and 
mindful of the curse of Uranus and Ge, that he 
also would be deposed bv his own son. he swal- 
lowed each of his children at birth. 

6. Birth of Zeus. But when Zeus the youngest 
was born. Ehea gave Cronus a stone to swallow 
and saved Zeus, who. according to Minoan 
tradition, was brought up In the Dictfiean cave 
m Oete In 1900 the reputed " birth-cave ’’ 
was explored by archneologlsts — probably the 
first men to enter for two thousand years, and 
.there they found votive offerings to the god which 
may have been left there in the second millennium 
B c It was here that the Curetes. Ehea's priests, 
clashed their weapons to drown the cries of infant 
Zeus, while a goat, Amalthea, acted as his nurse, 
and was rewarded by being placed among the 
stars as Capricorn, while one of her horns be- 
came the Cornucopia or horn of plenty. 

7. Zeus when of age was counselled by Metis, 
the daughter of Oceanus. and with Ehea’s help 
gave to Cronus a potion which obliged him to 


disgorge flist the stone and then his other children, 
Hestia. Demoter, Hera. Hades, and Poseidon. 
These now romed with Zens m a contest against 
their father and the other Titans, who were led 
by Atlas 

8. War between Zeus and Titans. The war. 
known as the 'I’ltanomacbia, was waged in 
Thes.saly, and lasted ten years, until Ge promised 
Zeus victory if he would free the Cyclopes and the 
Hundred -handed giants fioin Tartarus 

9. 'riio tJyelopes gave to Zeus a thundorliolt, 
to Hades a helmet of darkness, and to Poseidon 
a trident. Thus aided, the three brothers over- 
came Cronus, and the Hundred-handed giants 
stoned the other Titans, who were defeated 
and consigned either to an island m the West or 
to Tartarus, guarded by the Huiulred-handed. 
Atlas was punished by being made to carry the 
sky on his shoulders, but the T'itanesses were 
spared The sujiersession of the old dsmasty of 
Titans by the new order of gods is the theme of 
Keats’ fine poem, llyyenon. 

10. The Olympians. Zeus and his brothers 
now divideil the government by lot. To Hades 
fell the Underworld, to Poseidon the sea. and to 
Zeus the sky, while the earth was common to all. 
Zeus, the greatest of the gods, lived on the lofty 
summit Of Mt Olymi)us between Macedonia 
and Thessalv, along with Poseidon and their 
Bisters. Hestia, goddess of the hearth-fire, De- 
meter, goddess of agriculture, and Hera, who 
became the wife of Zeus Woven other divinities. 
Aphrodite. Pallas Athene. Apollo, Artemis, 
Hephajstns. Ares, and Hermes were also num- 
bereii among the twelve great Glympians, and at 
a later ilate a new-comer. Dionysus, took the 
place of Hestia. 

11. The Giants’ Revolt. But the troubles of 
Zeus were not over A poet-Homeric story tells 
of the giants’ revolt. IVenty-four giants with 
serpents’ tails, sons of Ge, tried to avenge 
the imprLsonment of their brothers the Titans 
by attacking Olympus. Led by Aievoneus, they 
included Porphyrlon, Ephialtes. Mimas. Pallas, 
Enceladiis. and Polybutes. Only alter terrible 
struggles in Olympus and on earth, were the 
giants defeated by the gods, who were helped by a 
magic herb of invulnerability found by Heracles, 
who always dealt the giants the tinal blow. 

12. The story offered some explanation of 
huge bones found at Trapezus and volcanic fires 
at neighbouring Bathos and Cunue, the reputed 
sites of the battles. The burial of Enceladua 
under Mt. Etna in Wiclly, and of Polvbutes under 
Nlayrus. likewise accounted for their volcanic 
nature The mcluslon of Heracles before his 
apotheosis indicates the late origin of the legend. 

13. Ephialtes and Otus. Another version of the 
giants’ revolt ascribes It to the gigantic AJmldro, 
Ephialtes, and Otus, sons of Iphmiedeia by 
Poseidon, but named after Almus. whom theE 
mother later married. At the age of nine 
Ephialtes and Otus first captured and imprisoned 
Ares, god of war, and then, vowing to outrage 
Hera and Artemis, they piled Mount Pelion on 
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OsBa in their attack on Heaven. Artemis In- 
duced them to go to the Island of Naxos in the 
hope of meeting her. but disguised as a doe she 
leapt between them and thev killed each other in 
error. Hermes then released Axes, and the 
spirits of the AJoeidse were tied with vipers back 
to back to a pillar in Tartarus. 

14. Typhon. After the destruction of the 
giants, Ge in revenge brought forth the gigantic 
monster Typhon. fathered on her by her own 
son Tartarus. Ills huge limbs ended in serpents' 
heads and his eyes breathed fire. When he 
approached Olympus the gods in terror fled to 
Egypt disguised as animals. Zeus as a rain. 
Apollo a crow, Dionysus a goat. Hera a white 
cow, Artemis a cat. Aphrodite a flsh. Area a 
boar and Hermes an ibis Athene alone was 
undaunted and persuaded Zeus to attack Typhon. 
After a fearful struggle, in which Zeus was 
temporarily incapacitated and only rescued by 
Hermes and Pan. be destroyed Typhon with his ^ 
thunderbolts and buried him under Mt. A'itna. ' 
which still breathes flie. 

16. The flight of the gods to Egypt serves to 
explain the Egyptian worship of them in animal 
form. 

16. Prometheus and Eplmetheus. The creation 
of mankind is often ascribed to Prometheus, 
whose name signifies “ forethought.” as that of 
his brother. Epimetheus, means ” afterthought ” 
These two. unlike their brother Atlas, had 
supported Zeus during the war with the Titans. 
But Prometheus, the clever benefactor of man- 
kind, bv stealing Are from Olympus and giving 
it to humans, brought upon himself divine 
vengeance. 

17. The infuriated Zeus ordered Hephaestus 
to make a lovely woman. Pandora, the Eve of 
(ireek myth, who was endowed by the gods with 
baleful powers and taken by Hermes to ICplme- 
theus. When he had married her, she opened a 
box from which escaped all ills which plague 
mankind. 

18. Zeus punished Prometheus by chaining him 
to a crag in the Caucasus, where all day long an 
eagle tore at his liver, which grew whole again 
during the night Only after many generations 
did Heracles, with the consent of Zeus, shoot 
the eagle and free the heroic rebel. 

19. The agonv of Prejmetheus is the theme of 
iEschylus’ tragedy Promethens Bound , the 
liberator is depicted m his lost drama. Pro- 
meihf'ua Unbound Shelley’s dramatic poem of 
the same name takes Prometheus as a symliol of 
those who challenge tyranny for the sake of 
mankind. 

20. Deucalion and Pyrrha. Deucalion, the son 
of Prometheus. Is the Noah of Greek myth. 
When Zeus decided to wipe out mankind by 
releasing a great flood on earth. Deucalion, 
warned by his father, made an ark which saved 
both himself and his wife Pyrrha, daughter of 
Epimetheus After nine days the flood sub- 
sided and the ark came to rest on Mt Parnassus 

21. Deucalion and Pvrrha then earnestly 
prayed at the shrine of Themis that the earth 
might be re- peopled. Themis appeared and 
commanded them to throw the bones of their 
mother behind them. They interpreted this 
as meaning the rocks of mother earth and those 
flung by Deucalion became men, those thrown 
by Pyrrha women. 

22. Their son, Hellen. was the mythical an- 
cestor of all the Hellenes. 


THE OLYMPIAN DEITIES, 23-128. 

ZEUS, 2Z-2S. 

23. Zeus, identified with Jupiter by the Romans, 
was the greatest of the Olympian divinities, omul 


potent king of gods, father of men, and possibly 
master even of fate. legends of his origin and 
supremacy are told in para. 6-20. 

24. Zeus was the bright god of the sky, whom 
the invading Achieans introduced into (ireece in 
about 1200 B c. . together with hia consort Dionc. 
Her worship, however, did not penetrate south of 
Zeus' shrine at Dodona in Epirus, where the 
rustlmg of oak leaves was interpreted as the voice 
of the god. and Zeus touiul other wives. 
His Olympian consort was Hera, who was in 
origin the Great Goddess of the pre-Hellenic 
matriarchal siiciety. This marriage symbolises 
the fusion of the Achieaiis with their predecessors. 

26. He first married Metis, daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys. but when she was pregnant with 
Athene he swallowed her and brought forth 
Athene from his head. His second wife was 
Themis, daughter of UranuK and Ge, a divinity 
representing order, luid their children were the 
Horse and the Mserse. or Fates, though some sav 
that the Fates were daughters of Eiebus and 
Night, and that even Zeus was subject to them. 
To Zeus and Hera were born the deities Ares, 
Hebe, and Hephaestus, unless the latter was 
the parthenogenous son of Hera. Zeus was also the 
father of Persephone by his sister Demeter, of the 
Charities, or Graces, by Eurynome, ana of 
the Muses by Mnemosyne. 

26. By mortal women four Olympian deities 
were children of Zeus : Hermes the son of Maia, 
Apollo and Artemis the children of Leto, and 
Dionysus the son of Semele. Zeus loved manv 
mortal women, and Hera was intenselv jealous 
and revengeful towards them and their children. 

27. Although Zeus' earliest oracle was at 
Dodona, he was said to dwell with his fellow’ 
divinities on the summit of OI>Tnpu8 m Thessaly, 
arnl was also worshipped at Olympia in Elis The 
Greeks dated their era from the first festival of 
the Olympiad in 770 B o. 

28. Zeus alone used the thunderbolt and was 
called the thunderer. The oak, the eagle, and 
mountain summits were sacred to him, and hts 
sacrifices were usually bulls, cows, and goats. 
His attributes were the sceptre thunderbolt, 
eagle, and a figure of Victory held in his hand 
The Dodonean Zeus sometimes wore a wreath ol 
oak leaves, the Olympian Zeus one ot olive. 


HERA, 29-35. 

29. Hera, identified bv the Romans with Juno, 
was the Gieat Goddess of the pre- Hellenic inatn- 
arohal society, whom Zeus, supreme god of the 
Acheeans, appropriately took to wife 

30. She was said to be a daughter of Crornis 
and Rhea and reluctantly married her brotlicr 
Zeus, who in the form of a cuckoo sought her out 
at CiUKSSOs in Crete, or perhaps in Argos, and their 
wedding night was spent on Samos (k* gave 
Hera the tree with the golden apples later guarded 
by the Hespcrides 

31. Though Hera was treated with reverence 
by the gods, she was greatly inferior in power to 
Zeus and must oljev him, her subordination reflec- 
ting the attitude of the Achseans towards women 
Only in her power to bestow the gift of i>rophecy 
was Hera equal to her husband. 

32. She was often rebellious and jealous of 
Zeus’ intrigues and persecuted his children by 
mortal women At one time, with Poseidon and 
Apollo, she led a conspiracy of all the Olympians 
save Hestla to put 2Jeus in chains. He was freed 
by Thetis and Briareus. and punished Hera by 
banging her with wrists chained to the sky and an 
anvil on each ankle. 

33. Hera bore Zeus Ares and Hebe and annually 
renewed her virginity by bathing In a spring near 
Argos. As properly speaking, the only married 
goddess among the Olympians, she was worahipped 
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as Koddess of marriage and the birth of chUdren. 
the IllthyisB being her daughters. 

34. Ilera was of majestic stature, and her 
attributes were a dladem.veil, sceptre, and peacock 
Sarnos and Argos were seats of her worship. 

35. Uecause of the judgment of Paris she was 
relentlessly hostile to the Trojans. 


HESTIA, 36-37. 

36. Jlcstia, called Vesta by the Homans, ami 
the eldest sister of Zeus, was a divinity brought to 
(ireece by the invading Achieaus Tliough 
Poseidon and Apollo both sought her love, she 
swore by Zeus always to remain a virgin. 

37. She was godfiess of the fire on the hearth, 
supremely important in those days because so 
dittlcult to rekindle, and was naturally thought of 
as goddess of home life Each town or city ha<l 
its sacred hearth, which, like that of the home, was 
an asvlum for suppliants The first part of all 
sacrifices offered to the gods was due to Ilestia. 
the most peaceable and kindly of all the Olympians, 
but at a later date Dionj’-sus took her place among 
the twelve Olympian gods. 


ATHENE. 38-46. 

38. Athene, whom the Itomans identified with 
Minerva, was the embodiineut of wisdom and 
power. 

39. The AchiPans brought with them a young 
warrior goddess, who Ixire the titles. Kore. 
P.irtlnmos, Pallas, meaning girl, virgin. mai<len. 
and she was m alsmt 1700 n o. identified with an 
older pre- Hellenic “ Palace Ooddess,” worshipped 
in Crete The “ Palace Coddess ” wa.s one aspect 
of the Great Goddess, revered not for motherhood 
but for teminine intuition, and from pre-Hellenic 
times comes the name Athene 

40. The complex Pallas Athene was thus not 
only the patroness of women’s arts such as weav- 
ing, protectress of agriculture, inventor of plough, 
rake, and ox-yoke, but also a warrior, a wise 
tactician, appearing In armour and wearing on 
her iBgis or shield the head of Medusa, during the 
'frojan War the great protagonist of the (Tfceks 
Ijegends of the birth of Pallas Athene reveal how 
the patriarchal Hellenes took over, and made their 
own a matriarchal divinity. 

41. She was said to be a daughter of Zeus and 
Metis, tint before her birth an oracle had foretold 
that she would be a girl, and that if Metis had 
another child it would be a sou who would depo.se 
his father. Zeus therefore swallowed Metis, and 
later, suffered an agonising lieadache as he walked 
by Lake Triton Hermes reali'-mg the cause. 
Tn'rsuaded Jlephiestus, or. according to some. 
Prometheus, to cleave open Zeus’ skull, from which 
Athene sprang completely armed 

42. The centre of her cult was Attica and 
Atliens, and legend said that when Athene and 
Poseidon contended for the possession of the city, 
the gods Judged it should lielong to Athene, who 
in planting the olive-tree had conferred the better 
gift. 

43. Preferring to settle quarrels peaceably. 
Athene established here the court of the Areo- 
pagus. where if votes were e(iual, she lierself gave 
a casting vote to free the accused, a.s hi the trial 

, of Orestes. 

44. In 566 b o Pesistratus founded the great 
Panathenaic festival, celebrated every fourth year, 
and its magnificent procession was represented on 
the frieze of the Parthenon now in the British 
Museum, while the birth of Athene was repre- 
sented In the gable at the east end of the Parthe- 
non. and the contest with Poseidon at the west. 
Pesistratus also' introduced a new coinage, with 
the head of Athene on one side, and the owl, her 
bird, upon the other. 
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46. Other pre-Hellenic acropohpses were sacred 
to Athene, and her worship nourished in 8parta, 
Connth, Algos, and Thebes. 


HEPHiESTUS, 46-56. 

46. Heplnestus. identified with Vulcan by the 
Homans, was the smith-god, a superb artist In 
metals. 

47. He probably originated as a pre -Hellenic 
fire-god near the Mt Olympus of Lycla in Asia 
Minor, where gaseous vapour, seeping through the 
soil, ignited The Lycians emigrated to Ijemnos, 
where they became known as Pelasgians. and 
again found fire issuing from the earth, and this 
fire became the symbol of their god Hephiestus. 

48. The cult of Ilophiestus spread to Athens, 
where his artistic genius was so venerated that 
in the frieze of the Parthenon where two pairs of 
gods are given positions ot honour. Zeus appears 
with Hera, and Hephoestus with Athene. 

49. In Homer's tune Hephsestus was one of the 
twelve OlympiaiiH, hLs exalted position reflecting 
the importance of the smith m a Bronze Age 
society when weapons and tools had magical 
properties He is, like other smith-gods, repre- 
sented as lame, possibly because the tribe deliber- 
ately lamed their smith to prevent his running 
away, possibly because work at the forge dev eloped 
muscular arms but feeble legs 

60. According to Homer, Hepbiestus was the 
son of Zeus and Hera, though later tradition says 
that he was son of the goddess alone, just as his 
fire sprang mysteriously from the earth 

51. Born lame and weak, Heiihfestus was so 
much disliked by Hera that she threw him from 
Olympus, when he fell into the sea and was cared 
for by the sea-goddesses Thetis and Eury uome in 
a grotto under the sea. 

62. After nine years Hera took him back to 
Olvmpus, where he had a fire smithy, but on one 
occasion he enraged Zeus by taking Hera’s part, 
so that he was again fiung from Olympus, this 
time by Zeus He was a day falling, and alighted 
in the evening on the island ot IjCinnos, os described 
ill Paradise Lost, Book 1, lines 740-746 Later 
writers diverge from Homer in making this second 
fall the cause of llephiestus’ lameness. 

53. He again returned to Olympus and acted as 
mediator between Zeus and Hera, though the gods 
laughed at him as he hobbled about. 


54. His workshop In Olympus vvjus m his own 
palace, and all the palaces of the gods were made 
by him He also made the magnificent armour 
of Achilles, a.s is described m the eighteentli Ixiok 
of the Iliad, the necklace of Harmonia and the 
bulls of iEfites Later accounts place his work- 
shop on the volcanic island of Sicily, where the 
Cyclopes served him. 

56. In the Ihad, Hephaestus’ wife was Chans, 
but m the Odyssey she was Aphrodite, wlio was 
unfaithful to him with Ares How Hephaestus 
caught the two together in an invisible net he 
had made, and exposed them to the ridicule of 
the gods. 18 told m a poem known as the “ Lay of 
Deniodociis,” incorporated hi the eighth book of 
the Odyssey. 

66. Hephaestus’ favourite spots on earth were 
Lemnos, and volcanic islands like Lipara, Hiera, 
Iinhros. and Sicily. In Greek art he is represented 
as a vigorous man with a lieard. carrying a hammer 
or similar Instrument, and wearing an oa al cap 
or chiton. 


APHRODITE, 67-63. 

67. Aphrodite, goddess of desue, identified by 
the Homans with Venus, was derived from the 
Great Goddess of pre-llellenic times, her counter- 
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parts beluK the orgiastic Ishtar of Babylon and 
Astarte of Syria. 

58. She was worshipped as a fertility goddess at 
Paphos in Cyprus, whence Phieniciaas took her 
worship to Cythera, an island off Southern Pelo- 
ponnesus. Probably os late as the eighth century 
B.o. her fertility cult was established on Acro- 
corlnthus above Corinth. There was a similar 
.sanctuary on Mt. Eryx In Western Sicily Tn 
these places the goddess was served by young 
girls, but In other Greek states her worship was 
more that of protectress of the city. 

50. According to Hesiod, Aphrodite sprang from 
the seed of Uranus and rose naked from the sea. as 
In Botticelli’s picture " The Birth of Venus." 
Ulsing near the Island of Cythera. she passed to 
Paphos in Cyprus. 

60. Homer makes Aphrodite the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione. and represents her as wife to 
Hephnestus. She was, however, unfaithful to him 
and in love with Ares The amusing situation 
when they were caught together is described m 
para. 55. Harraonia was one of their children. 

01. Aphrodite also bore sons to Poseidon, and 
Priapus to Dionysus, and later .stones tell that 
she bore Hermaphroditus to Hermes, and Eros 
to either Hermes, Area, or Zeus. 

02. Her love fo’- the mortal Adonis Ls the theme 
of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, and one of 
the Homeric hymns tells of her pa.s.slon for 
Anchises. cousin of Priam, to whom she bore 
Aineas. the hero of Virgil’s Evir. Unfortunately 
Anchises. boasting of Aphrodite’s love, was struck 
by Zeus with a thunderbolt. 

63. Aphrodite possessed a magic girdle which 
made the wearer Irresistibly lovely and desirable. 
Doves and sparrows were sacred to her. Her 
most lieautiful statue was that of Pra.xitiles in the 
fourth century b o , a copy of which is preserved 
In the Vatican. The Venus dc Milo may be seen 
in the Louvre. 


ARES, 64-67. 

04. Ares, god of war. who was Identified by the 
Homans with Mars, was a divinity of I'hracian 
origin, whoso worship spread through Macedonia 
to Thelies, Athens, and cities of the Peloponnesus, 
especially Sparta. Ares was, however, not popu- 
lar with the Greeks, wlio disliked purposeless war 
and desTJised the Thracians for enjoying it, and 
their attitude is reflected in the myths of Ares. 

06. He was the son of Zeus and Hera, and as he 
delighted in Ixittle for its own sake he was hated 
by the other gods, except Ens, Hades, and 
Aphrodite, who was in love with Ares and he with 
her. The two were once trapped together in a net 
which Hephaestus had engineered, as is descriiied 
in para. 55. 

60. Ares was not always successful in battle. 
The Aloeidte conquered him and left him imprisoned 
in a brazen vessel for thirteen months, until he was 
released by Hermes Athene twice vanquished 
him. and Heracles also defeated him and forced 
him to return to Olympus. 

67. According to a late tradition. Ares once 
defended hhnself before the gods in a trial where 
he was accused of murdering Halirrhothius, son of 
Poseidon. Since he pleaded that he had saved 
his daughter. Alcippe. from being violated. Ares 
was acquitted, and the place of the trial became 
known as the Areopagus. 


APOLLO. 08-80. 

68. Apollo’s worship probably derived from two 
sources, from the Dorians, who in about 1100 b.o. 
entered Greece and reached as far south as Crete, 
and from lonians. living in the Islands and main- 
land of Anatolia, or Asia Minor, who became 
acquainted with a Hlttlte divinity worshipped In 
Lycia, and hence called Lycius. 


69. Apollo’s Dorian shrine was at Delphi, near 
the Castallan spring on Mt. Parnassus, where he 
was called the Pythian, or Loxias, the Ambiguous. 
His Ionian shrine was at Delos, where he was 
called Lycius, and Pheebus, or Shining, and where 
he was more closely associated with his twin-sister, 
Artemis. 

70. Legends said that Apollo and Artemis were 
the children of Zeus and Leto, but liefore their 
birth, jealous Hera caused Leto to wander from 
place to place till she gave birth to Artemis under 
a palm-tree at Ortvgia, and to Apollo beside a palm 
m the isle of Delos. 


71. This story Is told In the Delian Homeric 
Hyimi of 700 no., while the Delphic Hymn tells 
how Apollo, soon after his birth, sought out the 
flhe-dragou Python, on Mt. Parna.ssu8, and there 
killed her, taking over the Oracle of Eaith at 
Delphi, where his priesteas the Pythoness became 
the mouthpiece of his OTacles, which were imparted 
in hexameter verse. Apollo was commanded by 
ZeiLs to visit the Vale of Tempe for purification, 
and to pre.side over the Pythian games held m 
Python’s honour. 

72. Ilera, still implacable, sent the giant 'rityiis 
to violate Leto, as she came with Artemis to 
Delphi, though some say that it was Artemis who 
was attacked, but the giant was killed by the 
arrows of Apollo and Artemis. 


73. Apollo was not always subservient to Zeus, 
lie once, with Hera, Poseidon, and other Olym- 
pians. bound Zeus with chahis and was punished 
by being sent with Poseidon as bondman to King 
Laornedan, where by plaving the lyre and tending 
the Hocks he helped Poseidon to build the walls 
of Troy. On another occasion, furious that Zeus 
had slam his son Asclepius, Apollo retaliated by 
killing the Cyclopes Zeus now sent hmi to serve 
King Admetus of Phene m Thessaly, and again 
he kept fiocks. He also helped Admetus to win 
his bride Alcestis and even ensured that the king 
should lie restored to hie if one of his family would 
die in his stead. 


74. Apollo loved many mortal women, including 
Gyrene, mother of Anstanis. Coronls, mother of 
Asclepius, the healer, and Aria, mother of Miletus. 
The nymph Dryope was also seduced by Apollo, 
but when he pursued the nymph Daphne she cried 
for help and was turned into a laurel, henceforth 
Apollo’s tree ; and the nymph Marpessa preferred 
his rival. Idas. Apollo loved Cassandia. daughter 
of Priam, and conferred on her the gift of proithecy, 
but. when she disappointed him. decreed that she 
should never be believed. Hvaemthus. a Spartan 
prince, m origin an earth deity, was beloved by 
Apollo, and when he was killed by the god’s Jealous 
rival, Zephyrus, the hyachith flower sprang from 
hia blood. 

75. Apollo had varied characteristics He was 
destroyer, as his arrows Indicated, and sudden 
deaths were ascribed to hhn. It was he who sent 
plagues among the Greeks besieging Troy. But 
he was also protector, warding off evil, as his 
fatherhood of Asclepius indicated, lie protected 
flocks and cattle, as his service to Laornedan and 
Admetus showed, and later writers particularly 
stressed this aspect. 

70. As god of prophecy. Apollo could com- 
municate the gift to gods and mortals, and of all 
the centres of his worship Delphi was the most 
famous. The shrine had probably lieen estab- 
lished by pre-Hellenic people, worshipping Mother 
Earth, and had been seized by invading Hellenes 
who killed Python the oracular serpent, took over 
the oracles In the name of their own Apollo, and 
held funeral games In honour of Python to placate 
the original inhabitants. The shrine was sup- 
posed to contain the Omphalos, or navel stone of 
earth, and a chasm which occasionally gave out 
intoxicating vapours. Over this Apollo’s priest- 
ess, Pythla, sat on a tripod, and uttered his oracle 
after chewing Intoxicating laurel leaf. She was 
regarded as the mystical bride of the god. 
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77. Afl god of soug and music Apollo appears in 
the livid delighting immortals, lie was said to 
have received the lyre from Hermes, and its seven 
strings were connected with the seven (Ireek 
vowels. In music none surpassed Apollo, not 
even l*an. nor Marsyas, the satyr who ha<l found 
Athene's discarded flute which played bv itself. 
Defeated in a contest. Marsyas was flayed alive 
by the victorious god Apollo was the leader of 
the MiLses, or Musagetes. He valued order and 
moderation in all things, his favourite nnixims 
being “ Nothing in Excess,” and " Know thyself.” 

78 Apollo also delighted in the foundation of 
towns, and his oracle was always consulted before 
a town was founded. 

79. In later writers he was identitted with the 
sun god. the result of Egyptian influence, tor in 
Horner, Helios, god of the sun. is completely 
distinct from Apollo. 

80 The worship of Apollo, typical of all that is 
most radiant in the (Ireek mind, has no counter- 
part in the religion of Rome Not till the end of 
the third century no did the Itomans adopt his 
religion from the (Ireeks. 


ARTEMIS, 81 89. 

81. Artemis, whose Itomaii counterpart was 
Diana, had tvyo chief aspects One was as 
" Mistress of Animals,” a goddess of the chase, 
woi shipped In primitive matriarchal society, and 
proliably owing something to the llritomartls and 
Dictvnna, worshipped as huntresses in Crete 
Tile other, originating In Asia Minor, w.is of the 
age-old mother-goddess, and is most clearly seen 
in ArteiuLs Ephesia, who was worshipped as an 
orgiastic goddess. 

82. Legends of the bhth of Artemis are told In 
the story of Apollo, and as his sister she shared 
many of his characteristics. She carried bow and 
airows, made lor her by Herihaistus. and had 
jmwer to send plague and sudden death, as when 
sIm and Apollo killed the children ot Niobe. She 
was also protectress of children and young animals 
and goddess of the chase 

83. Like Apollo, Artemis was unmarried, and 
later writers stressed that she was a maiden god- 
dess and seveielv punished any lapses !She 
ch inged Actioon to a stag to be torn to pieces bv 
hi9 own hounds, only because he had seen her 
bathing, and some traditions say that she killed 
Orion because of his unchastitv The nvinph 
(Ullisto. who had been sediued by Zeus, was in the 
lorrn of a bear hunted down by the hounds of 
Artemis. 

84. When Apollo was Identified with the Sun. 
Artemis was Identitied with Selene, the Moon. 

85. 'Phe Arcadian Artemis, early worshipped in 
Arcadia as a huntress among the iiympha, was 
unconnected with Apollo 

86. Another aspect of the goddess was as the 
fleice Artemis of Tauris. to whom all strangere 
were sacrillced. Iphlgeneia was once her priestess, 
and she and Orestes took her Image to Brauron in 
Attica, whence the goddess was called Brauroiiia. 
ThLs Brauronian Artemis was worshipped In 
Atlicns, and also m Syiarta. where bovs were 
scourged at her altar until they sprhikled it with 
their blood. 

87. Artemis as an orgiastic goddess had her 
chief centre in Ephesus, with its immensely 
wealthy temple, and it was this Artemis that St. 
Paul encountered. (Sec Acts of the Apostles, 
Ch. XIX ) 

88. Though usually regarded as a rural divinity, 
Artemis was supreme in three great cities, in 
Rphesus, in Marseilles, to which Ionian Creeks 
from ^Vflia Minor took her cult between 600 and 
.'ilO B.O., and in Syracuse, where she was known 
as Artemis Arethusa 


89. The goddess was often portrayed as a hunt- 
ress, as 111 the so-called Diana of Versailles, now In 
the Louvre. As huntress her chlamys reached 
only to the knees, and she carried a bow, (piiver. 
and arrows, or a spear, and was accompanied with 
stags or dogs As Selene, she wore a long robe 
and veil, and a crescent moon on her forehead. 


HERMES, 90-98. 

90. Hermes, whom the Romans called Mercu- 
rius. was originally one ot the gods of the pre- 
Hellenic people, the divinity dwelling in the cairn, 
or “ henna,” set up by shepherds as a landmark m 
wild country, and so developing as a protector 
against iiredatorv animals and a guide to travellers 
This Hermes was identilled with a similar divinity 
worshipped in Miuoan Crete, a ” Master of Ani- 
mals.” a son or lover of the threat Goddess, and 
therefore a god oi fertility. 

91. Legends said that Hermes was the son of 
Zens and Maia, an embodiment of the Great (iod- 
dess. and a daughter ot Atlas, whence Hermes* 
name Atlaritiades 

92. The “ Hymn to ircnuos ” of 600 b c. tells 
that he was liorn in a cavern on Mt. Cyllene In 
Aicadia ffrom which he was sometimes called 
Cyllenins). and that he grew with amazing 
rapidity. When only a few liours old he went to 
Plena and stole some of the oxen of Apollo, which 
he drove to Pvlos, and then, returning to (’yllene, 
ho invented the lyre by stimging a tortoise-shell 
with cow-gut Apollo, on discovering the thief, 
accused him to Zeus, who ordered Hermes to 
restore the oxen But when AfioUo heard the Ivre 
he was delighted, took It in exchange for the oxen, 
and became the fiiend of Hermes, leading hmi 
back to Zeus. 

93. Zeus gave to Hermes supreme power over 
animals and appointed hun his herald, Hermes 
also acted as herald to Hades, conducting shades 
(o the undei world (See Virgil’s ^lineui, Bk IV. 
11 24:: SQQ ) As herald he was regarded as god of 
'doquence, whence iSt Paul. ” the chief speaker,” 
was mistaken for him m Lystra of Asia Minor. 
(See Acts of the Apostles, Ch XIV ) Heralds 
promote peace and therefore trade Thus ITeimes 
came to be looked on as god of peaceable commerce. 

94. He was also god of jirudence and cunning, 
and even of theft, and was said to have helped the 
Katies in composing the alphalict. Many inven- 
tions ascribed to Hermes, such as weights and 
measures, the musical scalp, abtroiiorav, olive- 
culture. and the arts of boxing and gynmaatics. 
were pre- Hellenic, and the stones of his childliood 
may indicate how the Hellenes took over tiiese 
arts 111 the name of their god Apollo As a god ot 
fertility and luck, Hermes presided over games of 
dice. 

96. He played a part In such incidents as the 
rescue of Dioiiv'sus. the punishment of [xion, the 
selling of Heracles to Dmphale, the judgment of 
Pares, and the leading of Priam to Achilles, but 
his most famous exploit was perhaps the slaying 
of Argus, the hundred-eyed giant sent by Hera to 
watch lo. 

90. Hermes had several sons, including Echion. 
herald to the Argonauts, Autolyeus the thief, his 
son bv Chione. and Dapliuis. 

97. His worship flourished in Arcadia, where he 
was to be found with I*an and the muses. U 
spread to Athens, and he became one of the best 
loved of the Olympians. 

98. Hermes' attributes were the Petasus, a 
travelling-hat, in later time adorned with wings, 
the Alipes, or winged-saiulals, and the Caduceus, 
or heralds’ staff, whose white ribbons were later 
mistaken for serpents because he was herald to 
Hades Sacred to Hermes were the tortoise, the 
palm-tree, the niimlier four, and some kinds of 
fish, and his sacrifices were incense, honey, cakes, 
pigs, lambs, and kids. 
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POSEIDON, 99-109. 

99. Poseidon, identified by the Homans with 
Neptune, derived from a god worshipped by the 
earliest Aryan invaders ot Greece, the Minyaiis 
and lonians, who entered the country in about 
2000 B c. It was with the aid of horses and 
wheeled vehicles that they quickly overcame any 
resistance, and their god Poseidon was often 
thought of as the horse whose hooves thunder on 
the earth. He is constantly spoken of in Homer as 
“ earth-shaker,” while many legends show him m 
equine guise. It is possible that he was origmally 
thought of as a sky-god, a thunderer, and the mate 
of an earth-goddess who later developed as 
Demeter. 

100. But when in aliout 1450 b c , another wave 
of invading Aryans, the Achroaiis, entered Greece, 
they also brought their sky-god, a thunderer calle<l 
Zeus, possibly in origin identical with Poseidon, 
and the latter. recogriLsed as an older brother of 
Zeus, came to be revereil as a sea-divinity, for the 
Minyans were, by now, expert in navigation. 

101. According to legend, Poseidon was the 
eldest son of Cronus and Kliea, and when, after the 
deposition ot Cronus, he and his brothers Zeus 
and Hades cast lots for sovenugnty. the sea became 
Poseidon's share. Ho dwelt in an umler-water 
palace near AUgno in Kubcea, which is described in 
the liegiiming of the 13th book of the Iliad, and 
here he kept his hoises with bra/eii hooves and 
golden manes, and when they drew his chariot over 
the sea it became trantiuil. 

102. He was said to have created the hor.se 
when dLsputing with Athene for the possession ot 
Athens, and he taught men how to bridle hoises 
He was the protector of horse-races, and horse and 
chariot nices were held in his honour on the 
Corinthian isthmus. 

103. In the form of a horse lie raped his sister 
Demeter, when she was disguised as a mare 
'Pheir offspring were the horse Arion and the 
nymph Despoena, and some say Persephone also, 
though according to another version Demetor was 
searching for Persephone, her daughter by Zeus, 
at the time of the rape, 

104. Poseidon, though equal to Zens >n dlgnitv. 
was less powerful and resented the prule of his 
younger brother He once joined with Hera. 
Apollo, and otlior Olvmpians, to put Zeus in 
chains, and he and Apollo were punished by being 
sent as bondsmen to Tjaomedan Here Poseidon 
built the walls of Troy, hence called Neptuniia 
Pentama When Laornedan refused the wages 
due. Poseidon sent a .sea-monster, which would 
have devoured the king’s daughter Hesione if she 
had not been rescued bv Heracles In the 'I’rojan 
War, Poseidon naturally sided with the Greeks, 
though he became hostile to Odvsseus after he had 
bliiKled Polyphemus, son of the god. 

106. Poseidon desired earthly kingdoms, his 
attempts to take control possibly being political 
myths He disputed with Athene for the posses- 
sion of Athens, but she was awardeil the city 
because her jilantlng of the olive was Judged the 
better gift. When these divinities, however, dis- 
puted the po.ssession of Troczen, Zeus judged they 
should share it e<]uallv In his claim for Corinth, 
Poseidon received only the isthmus, where the 
quadrennial Isthmian games were held in his 
honour, while the Areopagus was awarded to 
Helios. 

106. Poseidon first Intended to marry 'flietis. 
but when it was prophesied that her .son would be 
greater than his father he paid court to Amphi- 
trite, daughter of Nereus. Only after Delphiiios 
had most eloquently pleaded his suit did Amphl- 
trlte accept Poseidon, who in gratitude placed 
Delphlnos’ image among the stars, as the Dolphin. 
Amphitrites* reluctance, paralleled by Hera’s 
shrinking from Zeus, and. Persephone's from 
Hades, probably represents the resistance of an 
early matriarchal society to a patriarchal system. 

107. Poseidon’s son by Amphitrite was Triton, 
but he had many more children by other divinities 
and mortals. 


108. One of them, Scylla, was particularly 
hateful to Amphitrite. who is said to have turned 
her into a monster with six barking heads and 
twelve feet. Poseidon also loved the nymph 
Tyro, mother of his children Pelias and Neleus. 
and iEthra, the mother of Theseus. His offspring 
by Medusa were Chrysaor and Pegasus. 

109. Sacrifices to Poseidon were usually black- 
and-white bulls. His symlxil of power was the 
trident, possibly in origin a thundeilKilt. by means 
of which he could shake the earth or subdue the 
waves, and which became in Hellenistic and Ko- 
man times a syraliol of sea-power, as it is today. 
Poseidon's other attributes were the horse anil the 
dolphin, and he was usuallv repiesented as accom- 
panied by Amphitiite, Triton, Nereids, and 
dolphins. 


DEMETER, llC-116. 

110. Demeter, counterpart of the Koman Ceres, 
was probab y in origin a divinitv of the Minyans. 
who entered (ireece in about “200 B c . and who 
revered her .as an earth-goddess, a mate to their 
sky-god. who later ileveloped as b'oseidon Both 
these divinities could t.ake the form of a horse. 
The worship of this earth-goddess then merged 
with that of the Great Goddess of the pre-IIellemc 
matriarchal society, and Demetcr was worshipped 
as the corn-gf.ddess 

111. She was daughter to Cronus and llhea, and 
sister to Zeus, by wliom she became the mother of 
Persephone, or Core, the maiden, herself another 
aspect of the goddess According to the Homeric 
Hymn of the seventh century u o . Hades asked 
Zeus’ permission to marrv Persephone, and as he 
received no downright refusal was emboldened to 
carry off the m.xide.i as she wius gathering llowers. 
Demetcr wandered the earth searching for her 
daughter until Helios told her what Jlades had 
done. She then shunned Olympus and wandered 
still on earth, which she forbad to bung forth fiiiit 
Zeus finally told Demeter that her daughter might 
return, provided she had eaten notliiiig in the 
Underworld, and he sent Hermes to e.scort lier 
back Hades agreed to let Persephone go, but 
gave her .a pomegranate to eat. and it was at last 
agrecil that she should spend a third of the year 
with him in Hades, as Queen of the Llnderworld. 
and the rest of the year with J)emeter. who once 
more allowed the earth to bear its fruit. 


112. Inconsistent accounts are given of the 
pl.ace of the rape Demeter's priests said it was 
EIeu.sLs, about twelve miles from Athens, the I .atm 
poets Knna m Hicily. where, according to Ovid. 
Persephone was gathering iioppies. Some .sav it 
waa Asc^alaphus who saw Pcisephone take food in 
the Underworld and that because he revealed thus, 
he was turned by Deincter into an owl. 

113. It la said that during her wanderings. 
Demeter punished those, like Mias, son ot Celeus, 
who were unkind to her, but showered blessings on 
those like Celeus hlmselt and Iils .son Tnptolemus 
who received her hospitably in lileusis and whom 
she taught the art of agriculture 

114. The Eleusinian Festival in honour of 
Deineter and Persephone was probably fully 
established lii Athens by PesLstratus at the end of 
the sixth century b c . probably alxnit the time 
when the cult of Dionysus was instituted There 
was an annual proceaslon from Eleusis to Athens, 
and those who spoke Greek could be initiated into 
the final rite of the mysteries, 'f he Thesmophoria, 
celebrating the foundation of laws, was also held 
in the goddesses’ honour, in Athens and in other 
parts of Greece. 

115. The mvth originated in the most primitive 
rites of seed time and harvest at a time when only 
women practised the arts of agriculture. Perse- 
phone, representing the vegetation which dies 
down during the winter, had her counterpart m the 
primitive corn-puppet which was buried in winter 
to tie dug up again sprouting in spring, and later 
writers saw the story as an expression of the 
death of the body and the immortality of the soul. 
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116. In art Demeter was represented with a 
garland of corn or a ribbon, and bolding a sceptre, 
corn ears, or a poppy, and sometimes a torch and 
basket. Pigs were sacred to her There is in the 
British Museum a fine statue of Dcinetcr of aiiout 
330 B V , which was found at Cnidos m Asia Minor. 


DIONYSUS. 117 128. 

117. Dionysus, god of wine, also called Bacchus 
bv Ixith Greeks and Romans, was not In Homer's 
time one ot the aristocratic Olympian deities, but 
A god worshipped by humble tolk whom wander- 
ing bands of ecstatic worshippers brought into 
(rreece from Thrace m the eighth century bc 
T he cult, which spread through Macedonia ami 
The.ssal> , to Boiotia. Delphi, Athens, and lievond. 
was characterLsed by a mystic frenzy when the 
worshippers, intoxicated with wine, believed 
themscKes to be at one with Dionvsiis or Bacchus, 
sometimes called Brornius “ the RoLsterous " The 
men who followed him were known as Bacchoi, the 
women Racchai, or Bacchantes or Muenads, or in 
Athens and Delphi, Thyiads 

118 'fhe immense iiopularltv of the Dionysian 
cult. es\)ecially with women, indicates that among 
the recently civilised Greeks there was a longing 
tor a more instinctive and impulsive lite. valuing 
enthusiasm rather than prudence, and during the 
sixth cental y certain wise statesmen introduced the 
new cult among the other state religions Dyoni- 
siac testivals were established m Girmth, Sicyon. 
Delphi, and Athens In Delphi the .sepulchre of 
Haccims was placed near the very tripod of 
Pvthia, and his temple, a theatre, was at the 
highest point of the sacred precinct In Athens 
Pesistratus founded the Dionysia and the Pana- 
thenaie ( James at about the same time, aini a 
theatre was set up where the worshippers of 
Racchiis enacted the ilrst primitive drama In 
the fifth century, when the Parthenon was ilnlshed. 
the new god had lieen accepted among the twehe 
Olympians taking the place of llestia This 
c'hangc incidentally secured a majority of gods 
over goddesses on Mt Olympus, and is perhaps 
(‘vldeiice of a society becoimng mcrea-singly 
patiiarchal. 

110. I/egcnds said that Dionysus was the son of i 
Semele by Zeus, who visited hi.s beloved disguised | 
as a mortal When Semele was six months with I 
child, jealous Hera, disguised as an old woman, | 
persuaded her to ask liei mysterious lover to ap- | 
pear in lies true form Dnwillingly Zeus con- I 
seated, " hapless Semele " was consumed by Are, | 
and her unlMjrn child sewn up m Zeus’ thigh to be i 
delivered three montlis later as Dionysus 

120. 'The child was Arst entrusted to Athamas 
and Ino of Bneotia, and reared in the women’s 
(luarters disguised as a girl, until Hera undecei\cd 
punished Athamas with madness so that he killed 
Ins own sjn, Hermes then took Diony.sus to Mt. 
Mvsa, where the nvmplLs cared for him. teeding 
him with honey, and where he Ilrst invented wmc. 
Zeus later placed the images of the nymphs 
among the stars as Hyades, 

121. When Dionvsus had grown to manhood 
Hera drove him mad and he wandered through the 
world wnth his old tutor Sileima and a wild rout of 
Satyrs and Mieiiads. He went through Hgvpt, 
Syria, and Asia to India, overcoming military 
opposition, teaching the culture of the vine, 
founding cities and hvws He returned to J'lurope 
through Phrygia and then lin aded Thrace. 

122. Here Lycurgus. King of the Edones, op- 
posed his worship, but. maddened bv llhea, he 
killed and mutilated his own son. and the Edones 
caused him to be torn to death by horses. 

123. Dionysus now proceeded to Boxjtla. and 
in ’Ihebes was resisted by King Peutheus. But 
Pentheus was also driven mad and torn to pieces 
by the Mienads or Baccha;, among whom were his 
own mother Agave and her two sisters, for in their 
fren/.y they believed him to be a wild beast. This 
18 the legend used by Euripides in his play. The 
Bacchce. 


124. Dionysus also visited the Islands of the 
Adriatic. At Icaria he hired a ship bound for 
Naxos, but the sailors were Tyrrhenian pirates 
and steered towards Asia, intending to sell 
Dionysus into slavery. The god, however, 
turned hmiself into a lion and the oars into ser- 
pents Ivy grew round the ship and Autes were 
heard. The terriAed pirates, leaping overlxiard, 
were transformed to dolphins. Arrived at Naxos, 
Dionysus found Ariadne deserted by Theseus and 
at once married her A Renaissance conception 
of this incident can Ije seen in Titian’s picture 
“ Bacchus and Ariadne ” in the National Gallery, 
or m Tintoretto’s picture m the Doge’s Palace in 
Venice. 

125. \t Argos people refused at Arst to accept 
Dionysus, Imt when the women had been mad- 
dened by him, they admitted he was a god. 

126. His worship established throughout the 
world, Dionysus wa.s received into Olympus as one 
of the twelve great divimtles. taking the place of 
Hestia He brought Semele there from the 
lluderworld. and she was henceforth known as 
'rhyone. 

127. Dionysus was worshipped os god of the 
vital and intoxicating powers of nature, and also, 
liecause of his close coimcotion with tillage and 
early ci\Aisation. as a law-giver He was also 
god of tragic art In art he was represented as 
vouiig, handsome, and athletic, but later as 
slightly cAeminate He was accompanied with a 
wild crowd of Satyrs, and Mtenads, the latter 
frenzied with wine and mystic exaltation, and 
carrying cymbals, swords, serpents, or the T'hy rsus. 
a wand wreathed with ivy and crowned with a 
Ar-cone. The worship of Dionysus appealed 
strongly to women, and many would spend the 
whole night on the mountain m ecstatic dancing 
and tearing wAd animals to pieces Sacred to the 
god were the ivy, laurel, and asphodel, ami the 
dolphin, serpent, tiger, lynx, panther, and ass. 
His sacrifice was iisiiaJly a goat or ass 

128. The myths of Dionysus are evidence that 
there was at Aist much opposition to the ritual 
use of wine, and the frenzy it engendered. The 
earlier drink of the Greeks had been a kind of lx;er 
Aavoureil with ivv and mead, and mead was the 
drink of Homer’s Dhmpians ^Vlne was not 
invented by theGrcclcs, bntpiobablvArstimriortcd 
by them trom Grete. whither vine culture had 
probably spread from Mt. Nysa in Libya. The 
use of wine spread from Thrace to Athcim and 
other civilised cities 1'he story of Dionysus’ 
wanderings m India represent.s the spread of vine 
culture there. 


PERSEUS, 129-144. 

129. The ancient folk-tale {)f Perseus, grandson 
of Acrisius, has liecn told by Kingsley m The 
Heroes. 

130. Acrisius and Proetiis. the twin sons of 
Abas. King of Argos, eventually agreed, after much 
discussion, to divide their inheritance. Proetus 
became ruler of Tiryns, whose massive walls he 
built by the aid of the Cyclopes, while Acrisius 
ruled uneasAy m Argos, for an oracle had declared 
that he would lie killed by a son born to his 
daughter DanaG. 

131. To prevent this disaster, Acrisius had 
DanaG immured m a brazen dungeon or tower, 
with doors of bravss, but all m vam, for Zeus 
visited her in a shower of gold, and she became the 
mother of Perseus. 

132. Not daring to kill DanaG. Acrisius set 
mother and son adrift on the sea in a chest, which 
floated to the isle of Seriphos, one of the Cvclades. 
Here it was found by the saUor Dictys. and he took 
DanaG and her son to the king Polydectea. who 
received them hospitably. 

133. When Perseus was grown to manhood, 
however. Polydectes sought to marry DanaG and 
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seized a pretext to send Perseus olf to fetch the 
head of the Gorgon Medusa. 

134. Medusa and her sister Gorgons. Stheno and 
Euryale, who were the daughters ot Phorcys and 
Ceto, and dwelt in Libya, had once been beautiful. 
But Medusa lay with Poseidon in one of the temples 
of Athene, and the enraged goddess turned her 
Into a winged monster with brazen claws and 
serpent hair, so hideous that she turned to stone 
all who looked upon her. 

136. Athene, eager to help Perseus, against her 
enemy, gave him a polished shield whereby he 
might see Medusa only in reliection. Hermes 
provided him with a sickle, and told him how to 
procure winged sandals, a maple wallet in which 
to carry the decapitated head, and Hades’ helmet 
of Invisibility. 

136. On Hermes’ advice Perseus visited the 
Gorgons’ slaters, the Grueie, three old women grey 
from birth who had only one e>e and one tooth 
between them, and these they passed from one to 
another. Perseus found them on Mt Atlas, and. 
by snatching the e>e and tooth, forced the Gricnc 
to tell hhn where he could lind the sandals, wallet, 
and helmet. They directed him to the Stygian 
nymplis, who gave him what he needed. 

137. Flying westward to the land of the Hyper- 
boreans, Perseus tound the Gorgons asleep. He 
successtully beheaded Medusa and was astonished 
to see, springing tally grown trorn her body, the 
winged horse Pegasus and the warrior Chrvsaor. 
lioth of whom had been begotten on her by 
Poseidon. 

138. Though pursued by Stheno and Euryale. 
Perseus in Hades’ helmet es<;aped to the south. 
Some say that he petrified the Titan Atlas by 
showing him the Gorgon’s head and then tlew over 
Jilthiopla. 

139. Here he saw, chained naked to a rock on 
the sea coast, the lovely Andromeda, and at once 
tell in love with her. He learned the cause of her 
plight from her parents, Cepheus, King ot ^Ethiopia, 
and his wife Cassiopeia. The latter had rashly 
boasted that Andromeda was more beautiful than 
the Nereids, and when thev had complained of 
this to Poseidon, the sea god had sent a monster to 
lay waste the country. Only bv the sacrlllce of 
Andromeda, said the oracle of Ammon, could the 
land be delivered. 

140. Perseus promptly offered to rescue the 
maiden, provided she would l^ecome his wife, but. 
attcr he had slam the monster, Cepheus and 
(.'aasiopela were reluctant to keep their promise, 
for they said Andromeda had already been con- 
tracted to another. Their i)roteg6 and his fol- 
lowers. arriving at the w'edding, attempted to 
seize the bride, but were easily circumvented bv 
Perseus, who showed them Medusa’s head and 
turned them all to stone. Poseidon set the 
Images of Cepheus and Cassiopeia among the stars, 
the latter In a humiliating position. 

141. Perseus, with Andromeda, now hastened 
to Seriphos, where he lound that Dana6 andUictys 
had lieen obliged to take refuge in a temple, but 
going to Polydectes’ palace, he exposed the 
(h)rgon’8 head and turned the king and all his 
followers to stone He then gave the head to 
Athene, who set It in her icgis, and Hermes 
restored Perseus’ accoutrements to the Stygian 
nymphs. 

142. After making Dlctys King of Seriphos, 
Perseus, taking with him Danafi and Andromeda, 
returned b) Argos, and Acrisius, mindful of the 
oracle, fled to Larissa, rn vain, however, for 
Perseus, visiting Larissa and taking part in 
public games, accidentally killed his grandfather 
by a throw of the discus. 

143. Grieved by this mishap, Perseus arranged 
to exchange klugdoins with his cousin Mega- 
penthes, the son of Proetus, who now moved to 
Argos while Perseus became King of Tiryns. He 


also founded Mycenae, which, like Tiryns Itself 
I had mighty fortlflcations buUt by the Cyclopes. 

144. ’The massive remains of both cities have 
been Investigated by Schliemann and other 
archepologists. and remain as some of the most 
interestmg antiquities in all Greece. 

BELLEROPHON, 145-150. 

146. The story of Bellerophon is told by William 
Morris m The Earthly Paradise. 

146. Bellerophon, the son of Glaucus. King of 
Corinth, having killed one Bellerus. lied to 
Proctus, King of Tiryns. Unfortunately Pra tus’ 
wife, Anteia, fell in love with the young man. and 
when he refused her advances falsely accused him 
to her husband of trying to seduce her. Produ.s, 
reluctant to kill a guest, sent hun instead to 
Anteia’s father, lobates. King of Jjyisia, carrying a 
letter which reiiuestcd that the beaier be imt to 
death. 


147. lobates also shrank fiom killing a guest 
and decided to send Belleiophon against the 
Chimaira. a fire-breathing monster with a hen’s 
head, goat’s body, and serpent’s tail, said to be 
the offspring of Echidne and Typhon, which was 
now lavaging l^ycia. 

148. Bellerophon was advised to catch the 
winged horse Pegasus, sprung from Medusa. 
Pegasus, bv striking his hoof on the earth of Mt. 
Hcluoii, had created the spring of Hippociene, 
sacred to the Muses, and he was found bv Bellero- 
phon at another of his lountams. that of Pirene m 
the Acropolis ot Corinth. 'The lieio flung over the 
horse’s head a golden iiridle, which Atliene had 
given him, and .istnde lies flvmg steed he easily 
shot the Chinifera with his arrows. 

149. The frustrated lobates now sent Bellero- 
phon against the Aina/ons, and, w’hen the hero 
again returned victorious, planted an ambush of 
guarils against his arm al. Bellerophon slew them 
all, and lobates, convmcod at last that there had 
Ijeen some mistake, produced Pi fetus’ letter and 
learned the truth. He gave his guest his ilaughter 
in marriage and made him his heir. 


160. J^atcr tradition records that Belleroplion 
presumiitiiously tried to soar to Clympiis mounted 
on Pegasus, but that Zeus sent a gadfly which 
stung the horse and caused him to throw his iider 
to earth Bellerophon ended his days in wretched- 
ness. but I’egasus gained Olympus. 


JASON AND THE ARGONAUTS, 
151-163. 

151. The story of Jason and the Aigonaiits was 
already popular in Homer’s day. and has more 
recently been told by Kingsley in Tike Ueroe'i. and 
by William Moms m llie Life and Death of Jason 

162. Jason’s father .Eson. the rightful King of 
lolcuH, h.id l:)een deprived ol his kuigdom bv his 
two half-brothers, Pelias and Neleus. The 
mother of all three was Tvro. who, seduced by 
Poseidon, bore him the twins Pelias and Neleus. 
She exposed the twins, but they were reared liy a 
horse-herd, and when Tyro later married Cretheus. 
founder and King of lolcus, they were adopted by 
hun. 

163. Tyro’s son by Cretbeus was .(Eson, but on 
Cretheus’ death Pelias imprisoned iEson. expelled 
Neleus, and made himself supreme. The life of 
Alison’s Intarit son Jason was saved only because 
he was smuggled out of lolcus and entrusted to 
the care of Cheiron, the Centaur. 

164. When a young man. Jason returned to 
lolcus, fearlessly demanding his kingdom, and 
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Pelia». to be rid of him. asked bim to go to Colchis 
to letch the golden lleece. This, the fleece of the 
ram on which Plirlius had escaped, and which he 
hatl given to King viietes of Colchis, was now 
hanging on an oak-cree in the grove of Ares, 
guarded night and day by a sleepless dragon. 

166. Jason welcomed the enterprise and com- 
manded Argus, the Thespian to build him a tlfty- 
oared ship called the Argo, into whose prow 
Athene herself tttted an oiacular beam. Most of 
the heroes of the day flocked to jom Jason, and 
his crew included the llioscuri. Castor and 
Polydeuces, Heracles, and Orpheus the musician. 

156. TMiey met many adventures on the way 
After hngeimg too long with the women of Lemnos, 
thev slipped through the Hellespont and reache<l 
INtysia. Here l[yla.s. the stnurc of Heracles, while 
fetching water was stolen away by the Naiads, 
leaving nothing but an empty pitcher, and 
Heracles left the Argo in a vain search for him. 

157. On the island of J3ebrvcos the Argonauts 
were met by its king. Amycus, son of Poseidon, 
and a renowned lioxer, who contrived to kill all 
strangers by challenging them to a boxing match, 
hut Polvdeuces met the challenge and killed the 
bully In Thrace they freed the blind king and 
prophet Phhieus from a plague of Harpies, and m 
gratitude he advised Jason how to navigate the 
Hosphoriis At its entrance were the perilous 
floating islands, the Symplegades, It Is possible 
that rumours of icebergs gave rise to the fable of 
these islands, which clashed together and crushed 
any ship which attempted to pass between them. 
But Jason, followuig the advice of Phineus. 
leleased a dove, and the Argo shpped between the 
islands as they recoiled. Henceforth they re- 
mained fixed. After overcoimng other dangeis. 
the Argonauts at last reached the Kiver Phasis 
and Colchis. 

158. Hero yEStea promised that he would give 
Jason the fleece if he could yoke together two flre- 
hrcatliiug bulls with brazen feet, the work of 
Hcpli.pstus, iflough the field of Area, and sow it 
with the dragon’s teeth left over by Cadmus at 
'Ihehes It Was Medea who enabled Jason to 
perform this terrible task. This sorceress 
princess, the daughter of yi'etes by his hist wife, 
tell Instantly m love with Jason and proincsed to 
help him if ho would swear by all the gods to 
niairy her and be faithful She gave him a fire- 
resisting lotion and he completed the task, 'fhen 
when Hfi^tes failed to keep his promise Medea 
charmed the dragon to sleep while Jason took 
down the fleece and they fled together m the 
A rgo. 

159. The furious Ailfitcs pursued them, but 
Medea ruthlessly murdered the young lialf-brother 
Abayrtus she had brought with her, and cut him 
Into pieces which she dropped one by one over the 
sale of the boat. ^Efites. stoppmg to collect the 
fragments for burial, soon lost sight of the 
fugitives. 

160. There are many conflicting accounts of 
the A I go’s return journey, but none of them is 
feasjlfle, for the Creek knowledge of geography 
was at that time very limited. Tradition said 
that the ship reached the Western Mediterranean 
and visited the island of Circe, who purified Jason 
and Medea of murder. 

161. On their return to lolcus they found that 
Pclias had forced ^Eson to take his life, though 
one tradition mentioned by Ovid and by Shake- 
speare In I'he Merchant of Venice, says that he 
lyas renewed to youthful vigour by Medea All 
agree that Medea took a terrible revenge on 
Fellas She persuaded his daughters, with the 
exception of Alcestis, to cut their father up and 
boil him in a cauldron, promising falsely that this 
would rejuvenate him. Pelias' son Acastus, 
horrifled at the murder, then expelled Jason and 
Medea and they repaired to Corinth. 

162. For many years they lived happily until 
they were Involved In the final tragedy, dramatised 
by Euripides In his Medea. Jason deserted 


Medea for Glauce, also called Creusa, daughter of 
Oeon. and the sorceress sent the young bride a 
garment which consumed her in flames, set fire 
to the palace, and Involved Creon also In death. 
Some say that Medea also killed her own children 
by Jason. 

163. Medea then escaped in a chariot drawn by 
winged serpents and took refuge with H^lgeus of 
Athens, who inarneil her. But on Theseus’ 
arrival in the city, Medea departed and after 
many wanderings became an immortal Some say 
that Jason took his own life , others that he was 
mercifully killed when the poop of his own ship 
Argo fell uiiou him. 


HERACLES, 164-202. 

164. IIcracTes. the most famous of the Greek 
heroes, was the .son of Alcincne by Zeus. 

166. Alcmene’s brothers having been killed by 
the Taphiaics, she would not consnimuate her 
marriage with her husband Amphitnon, son of 
Aleieub, until he had avenged their death. While 
Amphitnon was away from The lies lighting the 
'I’aphians. Zeus visited .VJcinene m her husband’s 
likeness and told her how he had been victorious. 
'I’hc true .A-inphitnou returned the following day, 
and the ensuing contusion is the theme of comedies 
by Plautus, Moli^re. and Drydeii. 

166. Nine months later Zeus boasted that he 
was about to become the father of a son who 
would be called Heracle.s, or glory of Hera, aud 
who would be ruler of the house of Perseus. The 
jealous Hera exacted from him a promise that any 
sou l)orn that day to the house of I’ersciis should lie 
king She then hastened the birth of Eurystheus, 
who was a grandson of I’erseiis, and delaycfl that 
of Heracles Alcmene Imre two chiUlrcn, Heracles, 
son of Zeus, and Iphicles, Amphitnon’s son, 
who was a night younger Alcmene, fearing Hera, 
exposed Heracles, but Hera in error nursed him, 
thus conlerriDg on him Immortality 

167. Returned to Alcmene. Heracles prospered, 
and when still in hw iTadle, strangled with either 
hand two terrible snakes which Hera had sent to 
destroy him In his youth he was taught how to 

the chariot bv Amphitnon, lighting by 
Castor, how to sing and play the lyre by Eumolpus, 
w’resthiig by Autolycus, and archery by Eurvtus. 
Janus, who was once teaching him to play the Ivre, 
censured him. and Heracles then promptly kUleii 
hifl teacher with his own lyre, so Amphitrlon sent 
him away to keep cattle. 

168. In his eighteenth year he set out to attack 
the lion of Mt Cithieron which was destroying the 
herds of both Amphitnon aud his neighbour 
Thespms. The chase lasted fifty days, and 
Thespius, who was Herac les’ host all this time , 
rewarded hun bv giving up his tlftv daughters to 
him. Heracles killed the lion with a wild -olive 
club and made hincself a garment of the pelt, with 
the heati as helmet, though some say that he wore 
the skill of the Nemcdii lion. 

109. Oil hLs return to Thebes, Tleracles chal- 
lenged the Mill van heralds from Orchomemis, who 
had come to collect tribute of cattle, and then led 
a victorious campaign against the Minyana in 
which his foster-father Amphitnon was killed. 

170. Heracles was rewarded by Creon King of 
Thebes, who gave him his eldest daughter. Megara 
or Megera, In marriage, and Heracles became by 
her the father of several children. Creon’s 
youngest daughter was married to Iphicles. 

171. But Hera now visited Heracles with mad- 
ness. so that he killed his own children and two of 
Iphicles’. When he recovered his reason he went, 
after purlflcation. to consult the oracle at Delphi. 
The Pythla, calling him, for the first time, Heracles, 
advised him to go to Tlryns and there serve 
Eurystheus King of Argos for twelve years, doing 
whatever he was commanded. At the end of that 
time immortality would be conferred on him. 
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172. Most reluctantly Heracles set out. The 
gods gave him gifts of armour, but he relied on his 
bow and arrows and on the olive clubs which he 
cut for himself. His nephew lolaus. oldest sou of 
Iphicles, accompanied him as his faithful charioteer 
and companion. Thus supported, Heracles em- 
barked on the twelve gigantic tasks imposed on 
him by Eurystheus. 


THE TWELVE LABOURS OF HERACLES. 

173. The First Labour was to bring back the 
akin of the Nemean or Cleonuean lion, an enormous 
creature, said to be the offspring of Typhon and 
Echldue, which was devastating the valley of 
Nemea near Cleonie. As the pelt could not be 
pierced by any weapon, Heracles strangled the 
lion with his hands. He rededicated the Nemean 
games to Zeus and took the lion’s carcase back to 
Tlryns, where he flayed It with its own claws. 
Some say that he wore the pelt as his armour. 
Eurystheus was so terrified that he now took refuge 
in a brazen urn below the earth whenever Heracles 
approached. 

174. The Second Labour was to kill the Lernean 
Hydra, another monster which was said to be the 
offspring of Echldne by Typhon, and which Hera 
brought up. It lived at the sevenfold source of 
the Kiver Amymone and haunted the neighbouring 
swamp of Lema. It had a dog-llke Ijody and 
nine snaky heads, one of them Immortal. As soon 
as Heracles struck off one head with his club, two 
grew in Its place, while an enormous crab seized 
the hero’s foot He crushed the crab and called 
on lolaus to burn the necks of the eight heads as 
he crushed them. The immortal head was buried 
and Heracles poisoned his arrows in the monster's 
gall, so that henceforth any wound they causerl 
was fatal. Hera placed the image of the crab 
among the signs of the zodiac. 

176. The Third Labour was to capture alive the 
Cerynelan Hind This creature had brazen feet 
and golden antlers, and was therefore often 
called a stag. Heracles pursued it tirelessly for a 
year, and eventually shot an arrow which pinned 
the forelegs together without causing bloodshed. 
He then carried the creature back on his shoulders. 

178. The Fourth Labour was to capture alive the 
Eryinaiithlan boar, which had come down from 
Mt. Erymanthus to ravage Psophis. During his 
Journey Heracles was entertained by the Centaur 
PholuB. who had a cask of wine given by Dionysus 
When this was opened, other Centaurs besieged 
the cave. Repulsed by Heracles, some of them 
fled to the Centaur Cheiron. Heracles acciden- 
tally wounded Cheiron. who was an old friend, 
with one of his poisoned arrows C’heiron. an im- 
mortal. could not die. although he now longed to 
do so, and was relieved from pain only when he 
later surrendered his hnmortahty to Prometheus. 
Heracles continued his pursuit of the boar, drove 
it into a snow-drift, bound it with chahis and 
carried it to Eurystheus. init when he heard that 
the Argonauts were gathering for Colchis he 
hastened to join them, accompanied by Hylas. 

177. The Fifth Labour was to cleanse in one day 
the stables of Angelas, King of Elis, who had more 
cattle and sheep than any man on earth. The 
dung had not been cleared away for years. 
Heracles swore a bargain with Angelas that he 
would cleanse the stalls in one day in return for a 
tenth of the cattle, and Phyleus. son of Augeias. 
was a witness to their mutual oaths. Heracles 
then diverted the Rivers Peneius and Alphaeus 
through the stalls, which were thus cleansed in a 
day. But Augeias now learned that Heracles had 
been under Eurystheus’ orders, and therefore 
refused the reward and even denied the bargain. 
When Phyleus was loyal to the truth Augeias 
banished him. Heracles later avenged himself on 
Augeias. 

178. The Sixth Labour was to free the marshy 
lake of Stymphalia In Arcadia of the Stympballan 
birds which were sacred to Ares. These man- 
eating creatures had brazen beaks, claws, and 
wings, and used their feathers as arrows. 


Heracles, helped by Athene, frightened the birds 
with a rattle and then shot them down, though 
some say that they flew off to the island of Aretius 
in the Black Sea, where they were found later by 
the Argonauts. 

179. The Seventh Labour was to capture the 
Cretan bull. Poseidon had sent the bull to Minos 
for a sacrifice, but he had substituted another, and 
it was now raging over the island. Heracles did 
not avail himself of Minos’ offers of help, but 
captured the bull single-handed and took it to 
Eurystheus. who set it free again. It roamed 
through Greece to Marathon, where Theseus 
captured it and took it to Athens for sacrifice to 
Athene. 

180. The Ellghth Labour was to bring back the 
mares of Diomedes. a savage King of the Bistones 
in Thrace, who fed his horses on human flesh. On 
his way Heracles visited Admetus and freed 
Alcestis from death. Then with a few companions 
he drove the mares down to the sea. and turn mg 
to repel the attacking Bistones. he left them in the 
charge of his friend Abderus, who was soon eaten 
by them. Heracles, however, killed Diomedes 
and threw his body to the mares. He then 
founded the city of Abdera in honour of his friend 
and drove the mares back to Eurystheus. who 
set them free on Mt. Olympus, where they were 
eatcu by wild beasts. 

181. The Ninth Labour was to fetch for Admete. 
daughter of Eurystheus. the golden girdle that 
Hippolyte, Queen of the Amazons, had received 
from Ares. After an eventful journey through 
Europe and Asia. Herackis and his companions 
reached the land of the Amazons, where Ilippolyte, 
sister of Aiitiope, received hmi kindly and pro- 
mised him the girdle. But Hera roused the 
Amazons, and they attacked Heracles In the 
fight he killed their leaders and Hippolyte herself, 
from whom he took the girdle On his way home 
Heracles came to ’Proy, where he rescued Lao- 
meilan’s daughter Llesione from a sea monster 
sent by Poseidon. 

182 The Tenth Labour was to fetch the oxen 
of Geryon without either demand or payment 
Gervon. a powerful monster with three bodies, 
lived on the island of Krythia. Its site was dis- 
puted Some said it was beyond the ocean stream. 
Others identified it with Gades Heracles 
travelled to the frontiers of Libya and Europe, 
where he set up two pillars, Calpe and Abyla, on 
the two sides of the Straits of Gibraltar, hence 
called the “ Pillars of Heicules ” When Helios 
shone too brightly. Heracles shot at him with an 
arrow, and Helios, admiring such lioldricss, gave 
him a golden cup or lioat in which he sailed to 
Erythia, Geryon’s cattle were guarded by the 
two-headed dog Orthrus, said to be the offspring 
of Typhon and Echldne. and the herdsmen 
Eurytioii, son of Ares Heracles felled both of 
these with his club. and. after overcoming Geryon, 
he sailed with the cattle to 'L'artessus m Spain, 
where he returned the golden Ijoat to Helios Gn 
his adventurous journey back through Caul, Italy, 
Illyricum, and Thrace, he resisted many attempts, 
such as that of Cacus, to steal the cattle and even- 
tually handed them over to Eurystheus, who 
sacrificed them to Hera. 

183, The Eleventh Labour was to fetch the 
golden apples of the Hesperides. These grew on 
the tree which Hera had received from Ge at her 
wedding and which she had planted m a garden 
on Mt. Atlas. It was guarded by the Hesperides 
and the dragon Ladoii, another offspring of 
Typhon and Echldne. Heracles first consulted 
Proteus, or as some say Prometheus, and, follow- 
ing the advice he received, he persuaded Atlas to 
fetch the apples, while he himself upheld the 
celestial globe. According to some, he also shot 
I^adon. Atlas, returning with three apples, tried 
to avoid taking back the burden of the globe, but 
Heracles, by a ruse, transferred the globe back to 
the giant’s shoulders, took the apples, and 
hastened away. On his return journey he killed 
the giant An teens, and also persuaded Zeus to free 
Prometheus, the arrow with which Apollo shot 
the vulture being placed among the stars as 
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bagitta. Eurystheus made Hciacles a gift of the 
apples, but the hero dedicated them to Athene, 
^\ho returned them to their rightful place. 

184. The Twelfth Labour was to bring back the 
(log Cerlierus from Tartarus, the most difficult 
task of all. Heiaeles descended from Ticnarum 
111 Laconia and was guided by Athene and llermea. 
Vtter he had crossed the Styx and freed his friend 
'fheseus and Ascalaphus, he obtained Hades* 
perniiasion to carry away Cerberus, provided he 
could do 80 without using any weapon Ileraeles 
seized Cerberus by the throat and dragged him up 
to show Eurvstheus. He then earned the mons- 
ter back to Tai tarus. 

185. According to most writers Heracles now 
returned to 'J'hebes and gave his wife Megara to 
liLS nephew lolaus, but Euripides, in Ins play 
Heracles, uses a diffeient version. He represents 
the hero first killing the tyrant of 'L'helics. who had 
.ittenipted to kill Megara and her children, and 
then, driven insane by Hera, himself killing his 
wife and family. 

186. Heracles now desired to marry lole, 
daughter of his friend ICurytus, King of (Echalia. 
JOurytus had promised her to the man who could 
surpass linn and Iils sons in shooting with the bow. 
Though Heracles surpassed them all. JOiirytns still 
refused to give him lole because he had murdered 
his own children, and hi this Eurytus was sup- 
ported by ali hiH sons except Iphitus. Later when 
Ipliitus appeared suspicious of him, Heiaeles in a 
lienzy of rage slew him Though punlled from 
this murder, he was still troubled in mind, and 
consulted the Delphic Oracle. He was advised to 
sei\e as a Hla\e and to gi\e the proceeds to the 
taiiiily of Iphitus 

187. Heracles was purchased bv Omphalc, 
Queen of Lvdia, and widow of Tinolus, and he 
Her\e(l her either for one or for three years J alter 
writers say that he lived effemimitely at this tune, 
and that he used to change garments with 
Omphale, but others say that he continued to 
pertoriu heroic deeds, 

188. His period of servitude to Omphale com- 
pleted, Heracles sailed against 'froj , On a 
previous occasion, probably when returning from 
(lie land of the Aiiiazons, Heracles and his friend 
Telamon had come to Troy, where they had found 
LaomedaiTs daughter, Ueaioiic, exposed naKc(! to 
a sea-monster, sent by Poseidon para 104) 
Heracles had freed Hesione and killed the mons- 
ter, lint Laomedaii had refused to give him the 
reward he had promised, the white horses given 
bv Zeus ill exchange for (Janymede. 

189. Heracles and Telamon therefore now 
sailed to Trov to take their revenge How they 
sacked the citv is described in para 275 Hesionc 
was given to Tclainoii and iKire him the son 
Teiiccr On ins return, Heracles faced a terrible 
storm raised by Hera and perils on the l«1.iikI of 
I'os He was then led by Athene to Plilegra. 
where he helped the gods in their battle with the 
giants 

190. Heracles now took his revenge on Angelas, 
wlio liad refused him payment for cleansing the 
stables. He invaded Elis and eventnallv killed 
Angelas, hw sons, and their allies, the Moliones, 
though some sav that he spared Angelas He then 
founded the Olympic (himes. and fetched from the 
source of the Danube the wild-olive tree whose 
leaves should crown the victor. Heracles then 
destroved the city of P> Ins. which had helped Elis 
He killed Neleus the king and all his sons except 
Nestor. 

191. Heracles next marched against HIppocoon 
who had fought against bhn under Neleus. Hip- 
pocooii had driven out his brother Tyndareus and 
seized the kingdom of Sparta. Heracles killed 
him and all his sons, and restored Tyndareus He 
was helped in this enterprise by Cepheiis and his 
twenty sons, but Oepheus and seventeen sons were 
killed. It was about this time that Heracles 
seiluced the priestess Ange, daughter ot Aleus, 
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King of Tegea, and became by her the father of 
Telephus. 

192. After four years in Arcadia, Heracles left 
for iEtoha, where (Eiieus was King of Calydonia 
and Pleuron Heracles wished to marry (Eneus* 
daughter Deianeira and won her by defeating 
Achclous. the inightv river-god, son of Occanus 
and Tethys He now sent Jolaus as leader ot his 
sons by the daughters of Thespius to settle in 
Sardinia 

193. Three years later, while at a feast. Heracles 
atcidentallv killed the boy Eiinomus. and went 
into voluntary exile, taking Deianeira and their 
son Ilyllus 

194. They reached the Kiver Evenus, across 
which the centaur Nessus carried travellers for a 
small lee Heracles let Ne.ssus carry Deianeira, 
while he himself swam, but the centaur galloped 
oft witli lier and would have violated her if Heracles 
h.vd not shot him through the breast. The dying 
centaur then told Deianeira to take his blood as a 
charm to keep Heracles’ love, 

195 Her.icles now resided at TrachLs, and from 
there invaded (Edialia with an army in order to 
avenge Inrnselt on JCnrytus, who had refused to 
surrender his daughter lole, eveu though Heracles 
had won her m the archery contest. The hero 
killed Eurvtus .and all his family, and sent lole to 
Deianeira in 'Trachis while he visited Cenauirn in 
Eub<ca and prepared a th.vnksgiving sacrifice to 
Zeus. 

196. He had sent Llclnis to Deianeira to fetch a 
white shirt to wear at the ceremonv Deianeira, 
fearful tliat lole might win Heracles’ love, rublxid 
the shirt in Nessus’ blood, not knowing that 
Heracles’ anew , steeped in the Hydra’s blood, hail 
ivoisoned it When Heracles i»ut the shirt on, it 
burned with cxcriuiating agony mfo his body, 
and attempts to tear it off took his flesh with it 
Heracles seized Jjichas and flung him into the sea 
and then commanded his son Hy llus to take him to 
’Traehis. Deianeira, aghast at what she had un- 
intentionally done, hanged herself Heracles 
asked Hyllus to promise to marry lole and to 
build him a funeral pyre on Mt CEta. 

197. This tragic climax to Heracles’ career has 
Ixjen dramatLseil by Sophotles m the Women of 
Trachis. or Trachin\oe, where Deianeiras’ distress 
.at loles’ ai rival and her ill-fated ruse to keep her 
husband's love aie touchingly rei(resented. 

198. Heracles finally ascended his funeral pyre 
to be burned alive To Philoctetes, who kindled 
the flame, he gratefully ])e(iueathed his qui'^'er, 
Ixjw. and arrows Thunderbolts demolLshed the 
pvre. and Heracles was carried bv a cloud to 
Olympus ’There he liet^ime immortal. Hera was 
persuaded iiy Zeus to adopt him as her son. and 
re(;oncile<l to her at last, he married her daughter 
Hebe 


THE CHILDREN OF HERACLES, 

OR HERACIjEID.^j. 

199. Eury’stheus now determined to expel from 
(Jrcece Alcmene and all tlie children of Heracles. 
Only in Athens did they And protection, and when 
Eurystheus attacked the city he was resisted bv 
'Theseus (or by his son Demoiihon), lolaus. and 
Hy llus. As an oracle had demanded the sacritlce 
of one of Heracles’ children, his daughter Maearia 
killed herself Eurystheus was then defeated, by' 
either lolaus or Hyllus, and despatched by 
Alcmene. 

200. These events are the theme of Euripides’ 
play. The Children of Heracles or Ueracleidce. 

201. llvllus later, eiideavourmg to enter Pelo- 
ponnesus, was slam in single combat by Echemus, 
King of Tegea. Only Tleopolemiis settled in 
Argos. 

202. Some generations later, the descendants of 
of Heracles conquered Peloponnesus in conjunction 
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with the Dorians. This legend Indicates the con- 
ciuest of the Achajans by the later invaders. 


THESEUS, 203-218. 

203. Theseus, the great hero of Attica, was the 
son of A?Jthra by Aigeus, King of Athens, though 
he was also reputed to be the sou of Poseidon 
'Kthra was the (iaughter of Pitthcus, King of 
I’roezen and here she secretly brought up her 
young son. 

204. When he was of age. ASthra showed him 
the sandals, and a sword which was an heirloom of 
iJecrops. that iEgeus had left for him under a great 
rock. Theseus was able to lift the rock, recover 
the tokens, and proceed to Athena. 

206. He insisted on going not by sea. but by the 
dangerous land route, and. like Heracles, he freed 
the country of many terrors. He killed Peri- 
nhetes, whose club he afterwards earned. Smis. the 
the wild sow of Croinmyum. Sciron. Cercyon. and 
.Sinis’ father Polypeinon, who was aurnaiued Pro- 
crustes. 

200. Meanwhile in Athens Aigeus had married 
Medea, who hml tied for safety from Corinth 
Medea recognised Theseus, and jealous for Meilus, 
her son by Aegeus, she attempted to poLcon him 
But Aigeus recognised Cecrorts' sword in time ami 
welcomed his son with great rejoicing. Medea 
lied, taking Medus. and Theseus then scattered 
other rivals, the tlfty sons of Pallas, nephews of 
Algeus.who had hoped to succeed him to the throne. 

207. Theseus next caiitured and sacrificed to 
Athene, the Marathonian bull which Herat les had 
brought from Crete and which had been diiven to 
Marathon. 

208. Ife now. of his own free will, went as one 
of the seven vouths who with seven maidens were 
chosen by lot to be sent to Crete as yearly tribute, 
to be devoured there by the Minotaur. But 
\Tladne. daughter of Minos, King of Crete, fell in 
love with Theseus, and gave hun a sword and a clue 
of thread by which he might find his way out of 
the labyrinth where the Minotaur lived Theseus 
slew the monster, released liis fellow Athenians, 
and fled with them and Ariadne, but at Naxos he 
deserted her and she was consoled by Dionysus, 
to whom the island was sacred. 

909. Theseus forgot on Ins return to hoist the 
white sail which was to have been a sign of victory, 
and A5geus. seeing the black sail, threw himself in 
•lespair into the sea now called iEgcan Theseus 
then became the King of Athens 

210. He Is said to have Invaded the country of 
the Amazons either with Heracles or latei. and 
here he carried off Antiope, who became his wife, 
though according to another tiadltioii, Theseus 
took not Antiope but her sister liippohte. It is 
“ HIppolyta ” who appears as Ins bride in 2'he 
Midsummer Night's Bream In revenge the 
Amazons invaded Attica, and were eventually 
defeated by Theseus In the midst of Athens itself 

211. Later Theseus married Ariadne’s sister 
Phaedra, another daughter of Mmos, who bore him 
the sons Acamas and Demophou. But Phaedra 
lell desperately in love with her step-son Fllppoly- 
tua (Theseus’ son by either Antiope, or Hlppolyte). 
and when the young inaji rejected her advances 
she killed herself, after leaving a letter falsely 
accusing him to Theseus. The enraged Theseus 
prayed to Poseidon that Hippolytus might die 
that very day, and the god sent a sea-monster 
which so terrified the chariot horses of Hippolytus 
that they dragged him to death The story is the 
theme of Euripides’ tragedy Hippolytus. and the 
Phedre of Racine. 

212. Theseus was a close friend of Pirfthous, 
King of the Lapithse, and attended his wedding to 
fiippodameia, and when a drunken Centaur 
attempted to carry off the bride. Theseus joined 
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with the Lapithse in the famous fight against the 
Centaurs. 

213. After Hippodameia’s death. Plrithous and 
Theseus together carried off the girl Helen ot 
Sparta, and she fell by lot to Theseus. As she 
was too young to marry, he concealed her in the 
village of Aphidnai. where she was cared for by 
his mother .^'Ethra. 

214. Theseus then, full of misglvbig, fulfilled his 
promise to Pirithous to help carry olT another 
daughter of Zeus, by accompanying him to the 
Underworld to take away Persephone. But 
Hade.s chained them both to a rock, where they 
languished till Heracles came to the Underworld 
an<l released Theseus only {see para. 184). 

215. Meanwhile Helen’s brothers, the Dioscuri 
Castor and Polydeuces, invaded Attica, and being 
tol<l by Academus where Hcieii was hidden, they 
rescued her, taking ACthra as her slave. 

216. When Theseus returned from Tartarus he 
w.os unable to keep oider among his people, who 
were being stirred up against him by Menestheus 
He retired to the island ot Scyros, where he was 
treacherously killed by King Lycomedes He 
nevertheless returned In spiilt to help the Athen- 
ians at the Battle of Marathon, and though Mencs- 
theua succeeded Theseus as king, the sons of 
Theseus were afterwards restored to the throne. 

217. Theseus, like Heracles, took part In the 
heroic enterprises of hia age He joined m the 
Calydonian hunt and helped Adrastus at Thebes, 
and he may have been one of the Argonauts. 

218. Although Athenians in later times looked 
on 'J’hesous as an historical figure, Jiscribing 
political institutions to hhn, he was m fact a 
legendary hero. 


CRETAN MYTHS, 219-239. 

219. Recent archmological discoveries have 
indicated that many of the ancient legends con- 
cerneil with Crete have a factual basis, and a very 
readable book on the subject is the “ Pan ” Book 
Bull of Minos, by Leonard Cottrell. 

220. Tn 1 899 Sir Arthur Evans began his exca- 
vations at CnosHos and soon unearthed the remains 
of the magnificent, unfortified and labyrmthine 
so-called " Palace of Minos " with its indications 
of an elegant and highly artistic ciA ilisatioii. 

221. Erom the architectural evidence available, 
scholars now consider that there existed m Crete 
lietwcen ‘.iSOO and 1400 bo. a " Minoan ” pn- 
Hellenic culture which had affinities with that of 
Egypt. This maritime, commercial culture, ita 
sea-power making fortification unnecessary, spnuid 
to the inamlarul of Creece, where it became known 
as M ycenwan. It is m fact possifile that Crete ma v 
have exercised some kind of suzerainty over the 
mainland. The Cretans probably worshipped a 
goddess who was served by iirieatesses The 
favourite sport was buU-llghting. in which men 
and women toreadors showed amazing skill 
Cretan architects and engineers were exceptionally 
Ingenious. 

222. Discoveries such as these give special 
significance to such legends as that of Minos’ sea 
power, and of Crete’s exaction from Athens of a 
tribute of men and maidens for the Minotaur. 
Again the constant appearance of the bull in Cretan 
legend and Deedalus’ building of the labyrinth 
appear to have foundation in historical fact. 

223. It was to Crete that Zeus. In the form of a 
bull, brought Europa. said to lie the daughter of 
Ageuor. son of Poseidon and King of Phoenicia, 
and of his wife Telephassa. 

224. As the lovely Europa was playing on the 
sea-shore with her maidens, Zeus appeared as a 
white bull and she dared to climb on Lis back, an 
incident depicted in the masterly paintmg by 
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Paul Veronese In the Palace of the Doges in 
Venice. Suddenly Zeus, plunging into the sea, 
earned off Europa to Crete, where he fathered on 
her the three sons. Minos, llhadamanthus. and 
Sarpedon. \Vheu the reigning king later married 
Europa he adopted her three sons ns hia heirs. 

226. The brothers quarrelled, however, over the 
boy Mdetus, son of Apollo. As Miletus preferred 
Sarpedon, they lioth fled from Minos to Asia Minor 
Here Miletus founded the kingdom that bore his 
name, aiul Sarpedon. after aiding Cilix. King of 
Cilicia, against the I^ycians. became king of the 
latter and was peiniltted by Zeus to live for tlirce 
generations 

226. Ithadamanthus, though at first ruler of 
part of Crete, also found it wise to flee. He went 
to llteotia, and on Amphitrion’s death married 
Alcmene So just a ruler did he prove, that he 
became one of the judges of the Underworhl 

227. Minos, now sole ruler of Crete, was con- 
firmed in his power bv Poseidon, who sent him a 
magnificent white bull This so delighted the 
king that he withheld it from sacrifice, and when it 
later ran savage it was captured bv Heracles as 
hLS Seventh l-»abour, and eventually slam by 
Theseus. 

228 Minos was the law-giver to Crete and was 
helped in the defence of the island bv 'I'alos, a bull- 
headed, biazen giant and by hiM imwerful fleet 

229. Curious legends aie told of Minos’ loves. 
One was Procris, another Britomartis, a Cretan 
nymi»h whom he pursued for nine months, until 
she leaped into tlie sea and was deified by Aitcuus, 
sharing with her the epithet Diet Mina 

230. Once when Minos was besieging Nisa. the 
port of Megara, wluch belongivl to King Nisus, 
Scilla, Nisus' daughter, fell in love with him, and 
killeil her father by cutting off the hair on which 
his life depended Although Scylla let him into 
the city, Minos was so hoi rifled at her parncale 
that he left her. and she swam after his shij) until 
lier father’s soul, ( hanged to a sea-eagle, pounced 
on her, and she was turned to the bird Ciris 
Others sav that Minos drowned Scvlla. and she 
was turned into the fish Ciris She has sometimes 
been confused with Hcylla the daughtcT of Phorcys. 

231. The wife of Minos was Pasuihafi daughter 
of Helios and Persh and several of their cduldien. 
as Olaucus. Androgcos, Ariadne, and Phaedra were 
the subject of legend. 

232. ('JlauciLS when a Ixiv was drowned in a 
(ask of lioiiev, and his Ixidy found by the seer 
Polveidiis Unable to resuscitate Clauous, 
Polvcidus was eiitomlied with him, but here a 
serpent revealed a herb which restored Claucus to 
life, and the seer and the boy were released. 

233. Androgeos won every contest in the Pan- 
atheiiaic games and was slam at the mstigation of 
ACegus Minos in revenge exacted from Athens a 
yearly tribute of seven y^ouths and maidens to be 
devouicd by the Minotaur. 

234. This monster with bull's head and man’s 
Ixjdy, was the offspring of PasiphaC and the white 
bull. Dicdaliis the craftsman had enabled her to 
satisfy her de.sire. and afterwards built the 
labyrinth hi which her shameful offsprhig was 
housed. 

235. When Aegeus’ son Theseus voluntarily 
Joined the youths destined for the Minotaur. 
Ariadne fell in love with him, and enabled him to 
kill the monster by giving him a sword and a clue 
of thread by means of which he found his way out 
of the labyrinth Ariadne then escaped with 
Theseus, but was deserted by him on Naxos, where 
she was found bv Dionysus, as depicted in Titian's 
’’ Bacchus and Ariadne " In the National Gallery. 
Tintoretto's picture in the Doge’s Palace In Venice 
shows the marriage of Ariadne to the god 

236. Her sister Phnedra was later married to 
Theseus, and her unrequited passion for her step- 
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son Hippolytus and its tragic outcome has been 
described in para. 211. 

237. The cunning Daedalus, whose craftsmanship 
was symbolic of the latest development In sculp- 
ture and architecture, had been welcomed by 
Minos after his flight from Athens. The legend 
runs that he had lieen so bitterly jealous of his 
nephew Talos, or Perdix. inventor of the saw. 
chisel, and compasses, that he threw him headlong 
from Athene’s temple on the Acropolis. Athene 
changed Talos into the bird " perdix ” or partridge, 
and the Areopagus banished Dsedalus. 

238. Welcomed to Crete, he found his skill 
greatlv valued bv Minos, until the king discovered 
how he had aided Pasipliat Minos then im- 
prisoned Daidalus with Ins son Icarus in his own 
labyrinth Thev were released by Pasiphafi, and 
Dffidalus made wings fastened to the shoulders with 
wax on which they flew away. Icarus mounted 
too high, the sun melted the wax and he was 
drowned m the Icanan Sea, but Dsedalus reached 
Ciimaj near Naples, and fled thence to Sicily. 
Here Cocalu.'' welcomed hun. and when Minos 
pursued the crattsman, Cocalus’ daughters enabled 
him ingeniously to kill the king. 

239. After Minos’ death, although his son suc- 
ceeded him, Cretan civilisation collapsed. Minos 
bimselt became a judge m the Underworld. 


THEBAN MYTHS, 240-271. 

240. The legend concerning the origin of Thebes 
is that of Cadmus, who according to common 
tradition was the son ol Agenor, son of I’oseidon 
and the King ol rhcciiicia, and of his wife Tele- 
phassa 

241. The sister of Cadmus, Europa, was one day 
earned oft bv Zens, who appeare(i to her m the 
form of a bull (as is descnlied in para 224) and 
Agenor sent Cadmus m search ot his sister. 

242. Unable to find her, Cadmus consulted the 
Delphic oracle, who advised him to relimpiish his 
search but to follow a cow and build a town 
where she should sink down with fatigue Cadmus 
followed the (“ow tiom Phocis to Bceotia. and 
where she rested ho built Cadmea, later the citadel 
of Thelics 

243. Making sacrifice to Athene, he sent his men 
for water from a spring of Ares not knowing that 
It was guarded by a dragon which killed most ol 
his men When Cadmus had kUled the dragon 
Athene advised him to sow its teeth, and ini- 
mcdiatelv there sprang up, fully armed, the Sparti. 
or “ Sown Men,” who fought with each other till 
only five surviyed — Eohion, Udieus, Chthonnip, 
Hyperenor, and Pelorus These five were the 
ancestors of Thebes, and with their help the 
Cadmea was built 

244. Zeus gave to Cadmus as wife Harmonla. 
daughter of Ares and Aphrodite, and the Olym- 
pian deities attended the wedding. Harmonia 
received as a gift from Aphrodite the famous neck- 
lace made bv llephiegtiis. which Zeus had origin- 
ally given Europa, and which conferred irresistible 
loveliness upon its wearer. From Athene she 
reieived a magic robe which conferred divine 
dignity The children of Cadmus and Harmonia 
were Autonoe, Ino, Semele the mother of Dion j bus. 
Agave, Polydorus, and later lllynus. 

246. It Is said that Cadmus introduced to 
Thebes from Phoenicia the use ot letters. 

246, In old age Cadmus resigned the throne to 
Pentheus, his grandson, the son of Agave and 
Echion. But Pentheus. resisting the worship ot 
Dionysus, was destroyed bv Agav e and her sisters 
Autonoe and Ino. as is depicted in The Baccha of 
Euripides. 

247. Cadmus and Harmonia then left Thelies 
and were later. In the form of serpents, received in 
the Islands of the Blessed. 
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248. Another legend concerninfr Theljes ia that 
of Amphion and Zethua the twin sons of Antiope 
by Zeus. 

249. Antiope was divorced by her husband 
Lycus of Thebes, and cruelly treated by hla second 
wife, Dlrce. Meanwhile Amphion and Zethua 
were brought up by cattle men on Mt. Cithueron. 
When they were old enough to know what had 
happened they took their revenge. They killed 
Lycua and Dlrce, who was tied to the horns of a 
wild bull and her body thrown into a fountain 
which henceforth bore her name, and then took 
possession of Thelies. 

250. Amphion and Zcthus now built the lower 
fortlllcatlons below the Cadmea, and so skilfully 
did Amphion play on the lyre given him by 
Hermes that the stones moved into place of their 
own accord. The lirothera ruled Jointly. Zethua 
married Thebe, who gave her name to the city, and 
Nlol>e Ijecame the wife of Amphion. 

261. Nlobe. the proud daughter of Tantalus and 
sister of Pelops, had seven .sons ana seven 
daughters, and boasted that she was superior to 
Leto, who had only two children As punishment 
to her, Apollo killed the boys with his arrow.s, and 
Artemis the girls, and Niolie “all tears” was 
turned by Zeus into a stone on Mt Siriylus. 1'he 
crag of Nioi>e, being snow-capped, appears to 
weep when the sun strike.s the snow. It is said 
the Amphion also was either killed by Apollo or 
that he took his own life 

252. Most famous of Theban kings was (Edipus. 
who claimed direct descent from (Jadmua through 
Polvdorus, Labdacus, and Lams, <i.nd all three 
of the great Cireek tragic dramatists were inspired 
by the fateful story ot (Edipus and his children. 

253. (Edipus the son of liaius. King of Thelies. 
and of his wife Jocasta, was as a new-born child 
exposed on Mt Cithocron, his feet tied together and 
pierced with a nail, for liaius had learned from the 
oracle at Delphi that he would be killed by hla 
own son. Found by a shepherd of Polyhus, K ing of 
Corinth, the child was called from his swollen feet 
(Edipus, and was reared by Polybua as his own sou. 

254. WTien QEdipus grew t.o manhood, he was 
told liy the Delphic oracle that he was destined to 
kill his own father and marry hl.s mother, and he 
resolved never to return to Corinth But going 
from Delphi, he met Laius rifling m a chariot, 
and in a quarrel killed him. 

255. Laius had been on his wav to ask the 
Delphic oracle how he could rhl ^'holies of the 
fjphinx, a winged lion with the head and lireast of 
a woman. 'I'his monster was sjiid to be the off- 
spring of Typhon and Echidne, or of (^rthrus and 
the Chimiera. Seated on a rock, she challenged 
each wayfarer with her riddie and strangled him 
when he failed to solve it. 

266. (Edipus, arriving in Thelies, heard the 
Sphinx’s riddle. “ Which lielng, having only one 
voice, has sometimes two feet, sometimes three, 
and sometimes four and Ls weakest when it has 
most ” (Edipus answered rightly that the lieing 
was man. who crawls in infancy and supports 
hhnself with a staff in old age. and the Sphinx 
thereupon flung herself to death. 

257. As the Thebans had promised that whoever 
should vanquish the Sphinx should liecome king 
and marry Jocasta, (Edipus became King of 
Thebes and had four children by his own mother, 
Eteocles, Polyneices, Antigone, and Israene. 

268. Thebes, thus defiled by murder and incest, 
was visited by plague and the blind seer Teiresias 
said that the city would lie saved when one of the 
“ Sparti ” (a title given also to descendants of the 
“ Sown Men ”) should give his life. When he 
learned this, Menoeceus, father of Jocasta, leapt 
from the walls to hLs death.* 

268. The plague still raging, (Edipus consulted 
Teiresias. and it is at this point that the famous 


(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles l)egins. (Edipus 
was horrified when at last convinced of his un- 
conscious guilt and. after Jocasta had hanged her- 
self, he blinded himself with a pin taken from her 
garment and prayed her brother Creon to banish 
him. 

260. Eventually (Edipus went into exile accom- 
panied by Antigone, and followed later by Ismene. 
At Colo nos in Attica he lound refuge in a grove of 
the FiUinenldes and. protected by Theseus, was 
received at last by the gods. These last hours of 
(Edipus are most touchingly presented by 
Sophocles in his (Edipus at Colonos. 

261. Angered by his sons' neglect, (Edipus had 
curaed them, saying that they should divide their 
inherited land by the sword. They therefore 
agreed to rule in turn, but when Eteocles’ term 
had expired he refused to abdicate. Polyneices 
then sought the help of Adrastus. son of Talaus and 
King of Argos, whose daughter Argla he married, 
while her sister Deipyle married Tydeus (son ot 
(Eneus of Calydon), who, on account of some 
murder he had coimnltted. was also a fugitive. 

262. When Adrastus prepared to restore Poly- 
neices, his brother-m-law, the seer Amphiaraus. 
prophesied death for all the leaders save Adrastus 
Amphiaraus liad married Adrastus’ sister Eriphylc, 
and Polyneices, followuig the advice of Tydeus. 
bribed Eriphvle. giving her the famous necklace 
of Hannonia on the condition that she would 
persuade her husfiand to )oint the expcilition. 

263. Adrastus. Amphiaraus. Polyneices. and 
Tydeus were Joined by Capaneus, Hippomedon, 
and Parthenopaeus, the son of Meleager and 
Atalauta, and these seven marched against 
Thebes The war that followed was dramatised 
by l)oth A^lschylus, in his Seven ngatnst Thebes, 
and by Euripides, in The Fhcenician Maidens. 

264. After Thelxjs had suffered initial reverses, 
Teiresias prophesied that a royal prince must 
sacrifice himself, and a second Menu.‘ceus, the son 
of (;reon, now took his own life 

265. The attackers were soon repelled Capa- 
ncus, .scaling the walls, was struck by Zeus with 
lightning Tydeus, wounded by Melaniiipu.s. 
might have lieen saved by Atliene with an eiixir 
given her by Zeus, but Amphiaraus, who laire him 
a grudge, persuaded him to drink the brains of the 
dead Melanippus. This so disgusted Athene that 
she left him to his fate. Hippomedon and Par- 
thenopjeus also having been killed, offered to settle 
the dispute in single coinliat witli Eteocles, fnit 
l>oth were mortally wounded. Amphiaraus lied 
m his chaiiot and the earth oiiened and swallowed 
him As the seer had prophesied, Adrastus was 
the oidy one of the seven left alive. 

266. Thebes was not unscathed. The Antigone 
of Sophocles opens at the point where (.'reon 
refused to allow burial to Polyneices ’I'lie 
courageous Antigone dared to disoljey hhn and he 
ordered that she should lie iinpri.soned alive in a 
cave. Here she hanged herself, and Creon’s son 
Htemon, to whom she was betrothed, took his own 
life in despair 

267. Euripides, in The Suppliants, dramatises 
the next phase of the story. Since the Thebans 
had refused tiurial to their fallen enemies. Adrastus 
and the mothers of the slain went to Eleusis and 
secured the help of The.seus. He defeated the 
Thebans, and the liodies ot the Argives received 
burial rites, but Evadne, daughter of Iphis and 
wife of Capaneus threw herself on to the flaming 
pyre and perished. 

268. Thebes was again attacked ten years later, 
when Adrastus assembled the “ Epigonl,” the 
descendants of the “ Seven.” His own son 
.Egialeus made one, and also Diomedes, son of 
Tydeus, with his faithful companion Stheneleus, 
son of (Capaneus and Evadne. 

269. Since Alcraceon, like his father Amphiaraus, 
was unwilling to Join the Epigonl, Thersander 
followed the example of his father Polyneices in 
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LEGENDS OF TROY H 

once more bribing Eriphvle, thia time with the 
magic robe of Harmonia. She then persuaded 
Alcmieon to Join the expedition along with hia 
brother the seer Amphilochus. 

270. yEglaleus was killed before the walls of 
Thelies, and Tclreslas then advised the Thebans 
to evacuate the city and himaelt accompanied 
them, tliough he died next dawn on drinking from 
the well of Tilphuasa. That day Adrastus. hearing 
of iEgialeus' death, also died of grief, and in 
accordance with Teiresias’ prophecy the Argivea 
took the empty city. 


271. Alcmicon. on return, slew his mother 
Eriphyle, m revenge for her vanltv and ileceit 
towards his father and him.self. Pursued by the 
Ennnyes. he lied to Phlegeiis, King of PsophLs. 
who purifled him and gave him hts daughter 
AisinoG in marriage. Alcirifeon gave his wife 
Harmonia’s neckhacc and robe, but was soon 
forced by the Krmnvea to flee once more He was 
next purified by the river-god Achelous and 
married his daughter CallirrhoG. who soon 
demanded the necklace and rotie AJemaxm. 
daring to revisit Psophis. obtained them from 
Phlegeus on the pretext of taking them to Delphi, 
but when Phlegeus discovered that they w'cre 
destined tor CalhrrhoC he ordered his sons to slay 
Alenueon Finalb\ Phlegeus himself sent the ill- 
fated treasures to Delphi. 


LEGENDS OF TROY. 272-352. 

272. One of the most romantic discoveries of 
modem times is that of the Herman Sehhemann. 
who, trusting the descriptions of Homer, exca- 
\ated a site on the coast of Asia Minor, near the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, between 1871 and 
1873 he unearthed the foundations not ot one 
Trov but of seven, his most spectacular find lieiiig 
a hoard of exquisite gold ornaments Hls work 
proved that Trov belonged not only to legend but 
iilso to history. 

273. It IS now considered that m the Bronze 
.\ge 'L'rov was an important centre for trade Fre- 
quently attacked, it Wiis many times rebuilt, and 
(Greeks, (Jretans, and Phrvgians all tlaiincd to have 
liad a hand in ostalilisliiiig it. In Homer’s time, 
when the sixth Trov was standing, it had probably 
absorlied three small towns, Dardanla. 'Pros or 
I’loy. and Ilium, and was probably inhabited by 
three tribes. Dardanians. 'brojans, and Ilians, 
whose names are all reijresentcd in the early 
legends of 'L’roy’s foundation. 


274. One ot these tells how Scamander of Crete 
founded a colony m Phrygia, and how. jumpmg 
into the Itiver Xanthus. lie changed its name to 
fiLs own 'I’he nymiih idiea bore him a sou 'Peucer 
(whence the 'Projaiis are called 'Peucri). and 'Peucer 
gave a piece ot land to Dardanus, the son of Zeus 
by the Pleiad Electra. who built there the town of 
Dardania. 'Phe grandson of Dardanus was 'Pros, 
who became the father of Hus and also of Caiiy- 
mede, whom he relinqucshed to Zeus for a gift of 
horses 'Plie son of Hus was I.AOmedau. 


276. It was to Laomedan that Zeu.s assigned 
Apollo and Poseidon as labourers. 'Phey built 
for him the walls of Troy, and when Laoraedau 
refused payment, Poseidon sent the sea-monster, 
which would have devoured his daughter Ilesione 
had not she been rescued by Heracles But again 
Jjaoraedan refused the agreed reward — the white 
horses given by Zeus in exchange for Ganymede — 
Und Heracles returned later to sack Troy. He 
gave Healone to his fellow-warrior Telamon, and 
killed Laomedan and all his sons save Podarces. 
who was ransomed by hls sister Hesione, and his 
name changed to Priam, which means “ re- 
deemed." 


270. After a few years Priam sent Antenor to 
demand that Telamon should send back Hesione. 
and the Greeks’ scornful refusal was one of the 
causes of the 'Projau War. 
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277. Priam had fifty sons, nineteen of them by 
his second wife Hecalie, or Hecuba, who bore him 
many famous children, includuig Hector, Paris, 
Delphobus and the prophetic twins Helenas and 
Cassandra. TroUus may have been her son by 
Apollo. 

278. Before the birth of her second son, Hecuba 
dreamed that she had brought forth a blazing 
firebrand, and the new-born child was therefore 
exposed on Mt. Ida. Brought up by a shepherd, 
he was called Paris, and later, by his courage 
earneil the name Alexander or ’’ defender of men." 
Paris was lieloved by the nymph ffinone. but he 
deserted her as the result of a tempting suggestion 
of Aphrodite’s. 

279. The occasion of this was the famous 
"Judgment ot Parts.” of which a Renaissance 
version can be seen in Rubens' picture in the 
National (4allery. 

280. The story goes that alone of all the gods, 
Erw was not invited to the marriage of Peleus 
and 'Plietls. and m revenge she Hung m the golden 
apple of discord with " to the fairest ’’ Inscrdieil 
upon it. Immediately Hera, Athene, and 
Aiihrodite dusputed its possession, and Zeus com- 
mandcil Hermes to lead the goddesses to Mt. Ida 
for Paris to judge the dispute. 

281. Although llera promised hun rule In Asia, 
and Athene fame m war, Paris gave the apple 
to Aphrodite, who promised him as his wife the 
loveliest of all w’oinen. 

282. Paris now discovered his parentage and 
was joyfully welcomed bv Priam, and under 
Aphrodite’s protection sailed to Sparta 

283. Ills sister Cassandra foretold doom, but 
was as usual un regarded In her vouth she had 
been loved by Apollo, who had taught her the art 
ot prophecy on condition that she bec-ame hls 
lover But she had disappomted him. and Apollo 
liad then ordained that her prophecy should never 
Ije believed. 

284. Welcomed to Sparta bv King Menelaus, 
ParLs lell m love with his beautiful queen, Helen, 
and in Menelaus’ absence he succeeded in carrying 
her oil to '1Toy with much treasure, thus precipi- 
tating tlie Trojan War, now mcMtable by reason 
ot an oath sworn by the leading chieftains of 
Greece to defend Helen’s husband 

285. Helen, the daughter of Leda by Zeus, had 
lieon brought up m the Court of Leda’s husband. 
Tyndareiis of Sparta So lovely was she that even 
as a young girl she had been carried off by 'fheseus 
and PirithoiLs, to lie rescued and brought back by 
her brothers, the Dioscuri. All the noblest m 
Greece then became rivals lor her hand, and at the 
instigation of Tyndareus swore an oath to defend 
her chosen husband 

280. Helen married Menelaus, and when the 
Dioscuri were munortalised. he succeeded 'Pyn- 
•larciis as King of Sparta. 

287. After Helen had fled with Paris, leaving 
her husband and daughter Hermione, Menelaus 
summoned the chieftains to war. His powerful 
brother Agamemnon, King of Mveeuse, who liad 
married Helen’s half-sister, Clytemnestra. was 
leader, and trom the Peloponnese came also old 
Nestor ot Pylus, whose Palace has only recently 
been discovered. Nestor was the only one of 
Neleus’ twelve sons spared by Heracles. Re- 
nowned for wisdom and eloquence, he had been 
a courageous fighter. He had defeated the 
Arcadians and Eleans and had taken part in 
the Calydonian hunt and the fight between 
Centaurs and Lapithro. Although he had ruled 
over three generations, he gladly joined the 
expedition to Troy. 

288. The courageous Diomedes, son of Tydeus. 
and King of Argos, also came from the Peloponnese 
with eighty ships He had been one of the 
Epigoni who had taken Thebes, and two fellow 
Eplgoni came with him — Sthenelus, son of Capa- 
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neu8, and Euryalus, the Argonaut. TleopolemuR. 
son of Heracles, the Argive who had settled in 
Hhodes, brought nine ships, and Falamedes. sou 
of Naupllus, joined the muster from Eulxjea. 

289. But Agamemnon needed more distant 
allies, and together with Menelaus and Falamedes, 
he went to Ithacs. to persuade Odysseus to join 
them. 

290. Odysseus was the son of Antieleia, a 
daughter of the wily thief Autolycus, and of 
Irtfirtes, King of Ithaca, though some say that his 
father was really Sisyphus. He had won hia wite 
Fenelope, daughter of King IcArius of Sparta, in a 
foot race, and when Icarius had tried to persuade 
Fenelope to remain with him, Odysseus had told 
her she might do as she wished. Fenelope had 
veiled her face to hide her blushes and had followed 
her husband to Ithaca. 

291. An oracle had wained Odysseus not to join 
the expedition to Troy, and when the envoys 
arrived they found him ploughing and sowing imlt 
But the far-sighted Falmedes placed Odysseus* 
infant son Telemachiia in front of the plough, and 
Odysseus was tricked into revealing hia sanity and 
joining the expedition. 

292. Agamemnon also welcomed allies from 
Salamis and Loeria From Salamis, bringing 
twelve ships, came Great Ajax, son of King 
Telamon, a courageous t'.ghtei. who boasted that 
he needed not the help of the gods. Ills half- 
lirother, Teucer, son of Telamon by Ifesione and 
the liest archer m Greece, fought behind Great 
Ajax* shield. Little Ajax also tought with them 
Boil of Olleus, King of the Locnana, he was small 
in stature but swift of foot, and skilled m throwing 
the spear He brought forty ehiiis. 

293. Aji important contingent from Southern 
Thessaly also sailed to T'roy. for Calchas, a rene- 
gade prophet from Troy, foretold that the citv 
could not be taken without the help of Achilles, 
son of Feleua, King of the M\rmidoneB at Fhthia 
in Thessaly, and of the Neieid, Thetis. 

294. By dipping her son into the Styx, Thetis 
had made him mvulneralile. ex(‘ept for the heel 
which she was holdmg Achilles had been taught 
by Chelioii and by his tutor Flnenix. and was 
renowned for strength, sjieed, and high courage. 

296. Thetis, knowing that if Achilles went to 
Troy he would never return alive, sent him dis- 
gtfUsed as a girl to the Court of Lycomcdcs. King 
of'Sevros. and here Ijycoinedes’ daughter Ueidamui 
bore him the son Neoptolcmus, or Fyrrhus. When 
Odysseus, accompanied by Nestor and Ajax, 
visited Scyros, be left a spear and shield among a 
pile of gifts for the maidens, and Achilles, seizing 
these, revealed his identity. 

296. Achilles joined the Greeks together with 
his tutor Fhcenlx and Fatroclus, his cousin, who 
had come as a boy to Feleus’ Court after an 
accidental murder and bad become the inseparable 
friend of Achillea. 

297. The Greeks were further strengthened bv 
Idomencus, King of Crete, who brought 100 ships 
and shared the (.jommand with Agamemnon. 
Merlones accorniianied Idomeneus. 

298. The fleet was fortunate in being abun- 
dantly supplied with provisions, by Aiiius. son 
and priest of Apollo in Delos, for his three 
daughters who had been dedicated to Dionysus 
received from the god power to produce at wiU 
corn, oil. and wine. 

299. The expedition set out from Anils, but 
first made a false landing and ravaged the country 
of Telephus. son of Heracies and Auge, and now 
King of Mysla. When he repelled the Greeks. 
Dionysus caused him to stumble over a vine, and 
he was wounded by Achillfts Told by an oracle 
that his wound could be cured only by him who had 
inflicted it. he visited the Greeks, who likewise 
knew tlirough an oracle that they could not take 


Troy without the aid of Telephus. Achilles there- 
fore gladly cured him with rust from the spear 
which had injured him. and Telephus showed the 
(Jreeks the route they should take. 

300. Assemiiled a second time at AulLs, the 
Greeks were delayed by unfavourable winds, lor 
Agamemnon, by killing a hart, had vexed Artemis. 
Calchas foretold that only the sacrifice of Agamem- 
non’s daughter Iphigeneia would appease the 
goddess, and Agamemnon reluctantly gave his 
consent, though some say that Artemis snatched 
Iphigeneia from the altar and iiore her off to 
Tauris {see paia :i90). C^‘rtahily the winds 
changed and the fleet set sail 

301. When they landed on the island of Tenedos, 
III sight of Trov, Achilles killed King 'i'enes and 
his father Cycnus, and here FLdloctetes. son of 
Foeas suffered misfortune Most famous of the 
Greek archers, he had been tnc Inend of Heracles, 
and had received from him the famous Ixjw and 
poisoned arrows when he set tire to the hero's 
funeral pyre on Mt tEta. lie was now injured m 
the foot by one of these arrows or, as some say, bv 
the bite of a snake, and the smell of the wound 
iiecame so offensive that, on the advue of 
Odysseus, Fhilottetes was left behind on the island 
of Ijeiimos. 

302. It was probably from Tenedos that the 
envoys Menelaus, Odysseus and Falamedes weie 
sent to Fiiam to reiiuest the leturii of Helen. 
'I’hey were courteously eiiteitaincd bv Antciior, 
the wisest of the Trojans, who advised that Helen 
should be sent back, but the Trojans were obdurate. 

303. The Greeks then attacked the mainland, 
and Frotesilaus of Thessaly, who was an uncle of 
Fluloctetes, was the first to leap aslioie, though 
he knew through an oiacle that it meant deatli 
Wordswoith, m Ins poem Laodamia, tells how 
Jiaodamia his wife, the daughter of Auistus, 
desolate with gnet, iiegged the gods to let her 
husband return for only three hours Hermes led 
l^rotesilaufi to her, and when he died the second 
time she died with him. 

304. Achilles, the second to land on Trojan sod. 
soon distinguished hiiiLself as the most couragcKJUi, 
and formidable of all the Greeks. 

305. It was through Achilles that iEneas entered 
the wai At first he took no part, although he 
was the son of Priam’s cousin Anchises. But when 
Achilles raided his herds on Mt. Ida, ho led his 
Dadamans against the Greeks, and distinguished 
himself in battle His mother. Apiirodite. fre- 
(luentlv helped him, and onee carried him away 
when wmunded by Diomedcs, while (be god 
Poseidon, though hostile to Troy, saved him from 
Achilles. 

306. Many cities allied to Tioy w'^ere raided by 
Achilles. In Thebes iii Cilicia he killed King 
Eetioii. father of Hector’s wife Andromache, while 
Great Ajax raided the Thracian Chersouesus and 
in Teuthiania killed the King Teuthras and took 
his daughter Teemessa. 

307. In the tenth year of the war the Greeks at 
last concentrated their armies before I’rov itself, 
wliloh was defended by the mighty Hector, liy 
Aeneas, and bv many allies, including Sarpedon, a 
son of 2ieu8, who was m command of the Lycians. 

308. The Greeks were hampered by rivalries 
between the chiefs. Odysseus took a cruel 
revenge on Falamedes. who had tricked him into 
Joining the forces. He bribed one of Falamedes’ 
servants to hide under his master’s bed a letter 
written in the name of Priam, and then accused 
Falamedes of treachery Falamedes’ tent was 
searched, the letter was found, and he was stoned 
to death by the whole army. Thus jierlshed the 
sage, who was said to have invented lighthouses, 
scales, measures, the discus, certain letters of the 
alphabet, and dice. 

309. Then in the tenth year there broke out the 
notorious quarrel between AchlUes and Agamem- 
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nou with which the Ilmi opoiig. Chryaela, the 
daiurhter of the Trojan prleat, Chryaea had been 
taken prisoner and assigned to Agamemnon, and 
when t'hryses came to ransom her, Agamemnon 
roughly repulsed him. Apollo, in revenge, sent a 
plague among the (Ireeks, and on t;alcha3* advice, 
Agamemnon unwillingly sent Chryseis back. He 
recompensed hiinsidf, however, by seizing Briseis, 
who hail been given to Achilles, and Achilles then 
Btubl^ornly refu.scd to take any further part m the 
lighting, though some .say that his motive m this 
was to curry favour with Priam, lor he had fallen 
deeply in love with Priam’s daughter Polyxena. 

310. The Trojans quickly seized this opportu- 
nity to attack, and Agamemnon was glad to grant 
a truce so that Pans and Meiielaus might settle 
the quarrel by a duel. Jiut when Paiis was losing. 
Aphrodite earned him away and tigJitmg broke out 
again. 

311. Diomedes wounded .apneas and Aphrodite 
and till'll strove with (ilaiicus, a JiVcian prince 
second m command to ISarpedon, hut when tliey 
remembered the friendship between then fore- 
father'j they desisted and exchanged gifts. 1 fector 
and Ajax fought in single combat till nightfall, 
when they also exchanged gitts. Hector giving 
Ajax a sword and receiving a purplt baldric. 

312. The Greeks, hard-pushed, were now forced 
to build a wall and trench, and when they were 
diiven ))ack even larther, Agamemnon in alarm 
oireied to return Hriseis to Achilles, but he 
courtoouslv and lirmly refused. 

313. Diomedes aud Odysseus then made a 
night-iaid on the Trojan linos After killing the 
spy, IJolon, they slew Ithesus the Thracian and 
drove otf his snow-white horses, tor an oracle had 
declared that once they had <Uunk of Scamander, 
and eaten the grass of the Trojan plain, the citv 
would not be taken, 'fhe play llhe'iUH, attrilmted 
to Hnnpides, dramatises these incidents from the 
Ihnd. 

314 Next day, however, the Trojans vlc- 
fconoiisly set tire to the very ships, and Achilles 
went so far as to lend Patrocliis his own armour 
and let him lead the Mvrmidones. After killing 
.Sarpedon, Patroclas drove the Trojans back to 
their very walls, until he was at last hiiaself 
wounded by Euphorbiis, son of Panthoiis, and 
slam l)y Hector, who at once stripped him of his 
iiorrowed armour, though Menelaus. who had 
killed Duphorlius, now joined with Ajax m 
rescuing the body. 

315. Achilles was prostrate with grief, but 
Thetis VLSitcd him with new armour made by 
Hephrestus, and he made peace with Agamcmuoii, 
who at last sent Rnseis back Achilles then drove 
tiie tcrriiled Trojans back to the city. The noble 
Hector alone withstood him, though Priam and 
Hecuba, implored him to come In. T’hrice did 
Achillea chase Hector round the walls of Troy, 
and then Anally killed him, stripped him of his 
armour, and. tying him by the ankles to hLs 
chariot, dragged him ignomlnioiisly back to the 
ship, though some say that Achilles dragged 
Hector throe times round the walls ot Troy by the 
purple baidno that Great Ajax had given him. 

316. Each day at dawn Achillos. crazed with 
grief, pulled the corpse three times round the 
tomb of Patroclus until at last, in one of the most 
touching scenes of the Iliad, Priam, led by 
Hermes, went to Achilles’ tent and begged to 
ransom his son’s body for burial. 

317. The lovely Penthesllea now came to the 
Trojans’ aid. She was the daughter ot Otrere aud 
Ares, and Queen of the Amazons. But Achilles 
killed her, and as he mourned over her, he was 
ridiculed by Thersltes. the ugliest and most 
scurrdoua of the Greeks, and Achilles felled him 
with a blow. This angered Diomedes, a kinsman 
of Thersltes. and he flung the body of Penthesllea 
Into the Scamander, but it was rescued and 
honourably burled, some say by Achillea himself 


318. Memuon the black-skinned, handsome son 
of Eos and Priam’s half-brother Tlthonus, and 
King of Ethiopia, now reinforced the Trojans. 
He killed several Greeks, Including Antilochus. the 
gallant son of Nestor, who, too young to sail from 
Aulis, joined his father later. 

319. The vengeful Achilles then engaged 
Mfinnon in Aerce single combat while Zeus weighed 
their fates in the lialanee Meranon was slam 
and. at the request of Eos, Zeus honoured him by 
caiasing birds, called Memnonides, to rise fiom his 
funeral pyre and Aght alxive It tUl they fell as a 
sacrifice. They were said to visit yearly the 
hero’s tomb on the Hellespont. 

320. Many great monuments, called Memnonia. 
were supposed by the Greeks to have been erected 
m Meinnon's honour, the most famous being the 
(oloasal statue liehind the temple of Egyptian 
'L’hebes, which gave forth each sunrise a sound like 
the breaking ot a lyrc-stnng. 

321. Achilles’ own couise was now run, and in a 
battle near the Scaian gate Paris, aided by Apollo, 
shot him through the vulnerable ankle. 

322. Great Ajax then killed Glaucus, and he and 
Odysseus rescued the body of Achilles. But they 
quarrelled violently over the possession of the 
armoiji Homer, in the Odyssey, says that 
OdySvSeuH killed Ajax, and that when he summoned 
the spirits of the dead, Ajax held sullenly aloof. 
Sophocles, however, m his tragedy Ajajc, represents 
Ajax thrown into madness by defeat and slaying 
the sheep ot the Greeks, believing them to he his 
rivals, and Anally falling on the very sword that 
Hector had given him. 

323. So many heroes dcail, the Greeks lost 
heart, and Calchas said they must fetch the bow 
and arrows of llerac'les. Hdvsseus and Diomedes 
therefore sailed to the island of Jjemnos, where 
Philoctetes had been left to languish, aud 
t5oplioclos. m hLS play Philoctetes, shows how ho 
was persuade<l to return. 

324. Cured of hxs wound by one of the sons of 
Aselepiiis, either Maehaon or Podallrms, Philoc- 
tetes challenged Paris to an archery contest. 
Mortally wounded. I'aris liesought his former lover 
(Enonc to cure hun, but she retused, and then m 
remorse at his death took her own life, events 
descrilxjd by Tennyson in his Death of CEnone. 

326. Ilelenus and Deiphobus now quarrelled 
for the possession of Helen, now homesick for 
Sparta, and when Deiphobus forcibly married her, 
Helenus, as some say, Aed to Mt. Ida, where either 
he freely jomed the Greeks, or was captured or 
eiLsnared by Odysseus, for Calchas had said that 
only Helenus knew the seciet oracles which pro- 
tected Troy. Helenus said It would fall that 
summer, if a bone of Pelops were brought to the 
Greeks, if Achilles’ son Neoptolemus, or Pyrrhus, 
jouied them, and If Athene’s Palladium were 
stolen from the citadel. 

326. Agamemnon at once sent for the shoulder- 
blade of Pelops, while Odysseus, Phoenix, and 
Diomedes went to Scyros aud persuaded Lyco- 
medes to let Neoptolemus Join them. Odysseus 
then gav^e Neoptolemus his father’s armour. 

327. It la said that Priam now sent Antenor to 
Agamemnon to sue for peace, but Antenor, out of 
hatred for Deiphobus, conspired with the Greek 
leader as to how they might secure the Palladium. 
They arranged that Odysseus, disguised as a 
filthy runaway slave, should gain entrance to 
Troy. Recognised by Helen alone, he gained 
much useful information, including the confession 
that she longed to return home. It was either on 
this occasion that he stole the Palladium, or later 
when he was accompanied by Diomedes. 

328. Odysseus is said to have devised the strata- 
gem of the wooden horse. This was buUt by the 
cowardly Epelus, son of Panopeus, under the 
supervLsion of Athene, and it bore an Inscription 
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saying that it was dedicated to the goddess. Then 
twenty-three or more of the bravest Greeks, in- 
cluding Neoptolemus, Odysseus. Sthenelus. and 
Thoas of Calydon, climbed into the hollow belly. 

329. At nightfall, Agamemnon and the remain- 
ing Greeks burnt their camp and sailed to the 
island of Tenedos, leaving liehiiid only Smou. a 
cousin of Odysseus and grandson of the cunning 
Autolycus. 

330. At dawn Priam and his sons found the 
wooden horse on the shore, and believing it to lie 
sacred to Athene, had it hauled in spite of opposi- 
tion up to the citadel. Cassandra declared that 
warriors were within it, and she was supiiorted by 
liaocoon, son of Antenor, and priest to both 
Apollo and Poseidon, who flung a spear at the 
horse’s flank and caused a clatter of arms. Their 
warning was. ho\ve\er, neglected, partly because 
Hmon, who had let hirnselt be taken prisoner, said 
that the horse was the ( Greeks’ atonement tor 
stealing the Palladium, partly liecause the fate 
which now befell Laocoon was misinterpreted. 

331. Jjaocoon had offended Apollo by marrying 
in spite of vows of cehbac\'. and the god now 
punished him by sending two enormous serpents, 
which crushed to death both the priest an<l his 
two sons — a disaster represented in the niagniflcent 
sculpture probably dating from the first century 
B o. and now in the Vatican. Priam wrongly 
supposed this to be a punishment for smiting the 
horse, and it was now welcomed with feasting and 
revelry. 

332. In the evening HTcleii with Deiphobus 
strolled round the horse and. imitating in turn the 
voice of each man’s wife, she called to the heroes, 
who stifled their icplics. 

333. At night iVgaineinnon, warned by a 
beacon lit by Sinon. sailed to the shore, and as 
Antenor gave the word the warriors within the 
horse leapt down to slaughter and pillage. 

334. Priam had been persuaded by Hecuba to 

take refuge with her and her ilaughters before an 
altar to Zeus, but their son Pohtes was slam before 
their very eyes by Neoptolemus, and when the 
old king feebly tried to attack the slayer, Neoiitole- 
inus butchered hhu also. Gdvsseua and Menelaus 
meanwhile killed and mangled Deiphobus, but 
Menelaus pardoned Helen, and led her sately to 
the ships. , 

336. Cassandra fled to the sanctuary of Athene, 
but Little Ajax roughly dragged her away, and 
she was claimed as booty bv Agamemnon Her 
sister Jjaodu^e, the wife of Helicaon, was riiercifiUly 
swallowed up by the earth. 

330. Hector’s widow Andromache was given to 
Neoptolemus. and the (ireeks, eager to exterinm- 
ate the whole family of Priam, even killed her 
infant son Ast>anax, by liurhug him to death 
from the city walls, fearful lest he should one day 
avenge his parents. 

337. At the demand of Achilles’ ghost Polyxena 
was sacrificed to him by Neoptolemus. to ensure 
favourable winds. Some say this happened at 
'I'roy, others only when the Greek fleet had reached 
Thrace. 

338. Hecuba fell to the share of Odysseus, who 
took her to the Thracian Chersonesus. and there 
she avenged the death of one of her sons. 
Polydorus. the youngest of Priam’s sons, had, 
accordmg to Homer, been slain by Achilles, but 
later accounts speak of another son of the same 
name. Just before the fall of Troy Priam had 
entrusted him. together with much gold, to 
Polymester, King of the. Thracian Chersonesue, 
and when Troy fell Polymester murdered Polydor- 
us for his gold and cast him into the sea. Hecuba 
discovered the body. She contrived to kill 
Polymestor and his two sons, and she then evaded 
the angry Thracians by turning herself Into a bitch 
named Meera. 


330. Euripides combined this story of Hecuba’s 
revenge with that of the saenflee of her daughter 
Polyxena in hia tragedy Hecuba. 

340. Few of the inhabitants of Troy escaped 
death or slavery. The wise Antenor, his wife 
Theano, and their children were all spared, and 
were said to have sailed to the West Coast of 
the Adriatic and there to have founded Venice 
and Padua. 

341. .tineas’ carried on his back his blind father 
Anchises through the Dardanian gate and so to 
safety. The Homans said that he took with him 
the Palladium, that stolen by Odvs&eus being 
only a replica, and, after seven years’ wandering, 
reached Ijatium. where he founded Lavinia, and 
became their ancestral hero. 

342. jEthra, the mother of Iheseus, who had 
served Helen as a slave, was rescued by her 
grandsons. Acamas and IJeinophou, the sons of 
Theseus a nd Phiedra. 


THE RETURNS FROM TROY. 

343. Part of the ancient ” Epic Cy<Jc ” of the 
Greeks was the cycle known as “The Itetuins,’’ 
which was used both by Homer and .d'^scli v lus It 
told of the adventures ot the Greeks on their way 
home. Most suffered misfortune. 

344. 'I'hc fate of Agamemnon Is described in 
para. 380-388, and that ol Odysseus in para. 353- 
309. 

346. Menelaus, who failed to sacrifice to Athene, 
took eight years, and only by seizing Proteus 
learned how to reach Sparta, where he married 
Heruiione to Neoptolemus. 

346. Neoptolemus had been accompanied by 
Andromache and by Helenus, who prophesied a 
safe route. He had abandoned lus kingilom m 
Thessaly and settled in Epirus, part of which he 
gave to Helenus. who married Andionnuhe. 
Neoptolemus then claimed Hernnone. although 
her grandlather, 'L'yndareus, had betiothed her to 
Orestes, and as a result he was murdered, either 
by Orestes himself or at Ida instigation. 

347. Many (Hceka settled in Italy, Diomcdes, 
hated by Aphrodite, finding on hia icturn to 
Argos that lies wife had been unfaithful, left for 
iF^tolia to help his grandfather QOneus. and later 
settled in Daunia in Italy, where he married 
Jiuippe, daughter of Icing Daunus He was 
burled in one of the Lslanda since called Dioniedans. 
and Ins comimnions were turned into gentle birds. 
Philoctetes also settled in Italy. 

343. Idomeneus, caught by teinimst on his 
return to (Tete, vowed to sacnUce to Poseidon the 
first iieison he met on leLuni As this was his 
own son. I Tete was piinisheil by pestilence, and 
Idonieneiis exiled. He settled m Calabria in 
I tab. 

349. Demophon, son of T'heseus visited Thrace 
and gamed the love of the king’s daughter. Phyllis, 
but when he lett her to visit Athens, she killed 
herself m despair of his return and was turned into 
a tree. 

360. Many sailors were ship-wrecked on the 
dangerous promontory ol Caphareua, where 
Naupliu.s, King of Eulxca, eager to avenge the 
death of his son Palamedee, lighted misleading 
fires. 

361. The seer, Calchas. like AmphUochns, went 
safely overland to Colophon. Here he contended 
m prophecy with Mopsus, a son of Apollo and 
Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, and being sur- 
passed, he died of grief Amphilochus joined with 
Mopsus in founding the city of Mallus, but they 
killed each other In a fight for Its possession. 

362. Nestor alone returned home w'itliout mis- 
hap and enjoyed a happy old age. 
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THE WANDERINGS OF ODYSSEUS, 
363-369. 

353. OdvKsem’ journey home, lasting ten years, 
and his tiiial arrival in Ithaca are the theme ot 
Jlomcr’s epic the Odyssiy. E. V. Kieu says that 
this may be thought ot as a novel, and Samuel 
Butler argued that it might well have been written 
by a woman I The incidents of the Odiissiy lorm 
the backgiound of lefercnce to the Ulysbes ot 
James Jojee 

354. After lea\ing Tro\ , Ody.sseus and hia men 
visited the Cicoiuis. where lie obtained several jars 
ot s\\eet wine, and then the\ landed on the Jiibvan 
promontory ct the Lotophagi Here lived the 
Lotus-eaters, who gave his men sonic ot the fruit, 
inducuig the enervating dreammcbs described liy 
'fennvson in The Lotns-e<ittrs. 

356. Next, landing on the west coast of Sicily, 
OiLsst'UH, with twehe (“ompanions, eiit,“ie<l the 
(ave ot a giant, but when the owner, the one-eved 

clops. Poly plieuuis. son ot Poseidon, came m 
with Ins Hocks, he blocked the cntiaiue with a 
gigantic stone, and de\oured two of odvsficus' 
eompanioiiH Isevt evening, by which time only 
six of liLS men survived, (Jdys.seu8 made Polvphe- 
muH drunk with his swv.et wine and then lilmded 
him At dawn the Oreeka escaped by clinging 
uniler the bodies of the slieei) as they went out to 
gra/.e, and so reached then ship, luit hoiieelorth 
tliev iia<l to iCM kon with the \engelul hostility ot 
Poseidon 

356. OdvsseuR was next entertained by yEoJus. 
v>fhc) gave Inni a bag ot winds, but wlieu his loohsh 
crew untied this, thev weie blowm back to .Eolus. 
who iiow^ icfiiscci turthei belj) 

357. In 'felc'pvlos, citv of J,amiis. Jving of the 
eamnbal Jiicstrvgoiics, ()dys.seus lost all Ins sbii>M 
ex( ept one. but in tins he reached yl.iea. the island 
ot the onehantiesq (hice. daughter ot Ilehoa and 
IVi.se Men sent l»v Odvsseus to exi)lon‘ were 
tinned bv her to swine, and only Euivlocdius 
lelnrnecl to toil the news Odvsseus, hastening to 
their rescue, was given, bv ileimcs, the plant 
Moly, which vaii'imshed t'lice’s c hanns She 
restoied his companions and lavi.-.ldv entertained 
them all toi a v ear. 

368. Then, on Luce’s advice, Odvsseiis sought 
the counsel of the dead seer Teiresias He sailed 
to the itivei Oceanus, and in the land of the 
t'lminerians summonecl the spirits of the dead, 
wlio tluonged to lai) the blood ot a libation he 
had piepared First appeared Eliienor, one of 
Ins crew, who wliile drunk had fallen to death 
from (tree’s root Jinter came 'L'encbias, who 
gave him prophetic advice, and then Antideia, 
the mother ot (tdyssens, (lie men and women of 
antuniitv, and his forinei comrades 

369. lie again visited Circe, who advised him 
how to circumvent the Sirens and Scvlla and 
Chary^bdis Odysseus nullitled the Sirens’ spell 
by ha nig biniselt laslicd to the matt, and bv 
tilling the sailois’ cars with wax, and he just 
avoided the whirlpool Lliarvbdis, though Sevlla’s 
Riv mouths snatched and devoured as m.any ot 
his seamen. 

360. At the island of Thnnacaa, against the 
warnings both of Teiresias and Ciree, Odysseus’ 
companions slaughtered tlie cattle ot Helios, and 
when thev put to sea Zeus destroyed all save 
Ody.sseus himself. 

’361. Clinging to wreckage, he drifted ten days 
until he reached the island of Ogv^gia Here the 
nyrnph Calypso lovingly kept him for eight years, 
until at Athene’s leciuest ZciLS sent Hermes to 
command his release 

362. On a raft that Calypso had taught him to 
make. Ody^sseus sailed for eighteen days, till it 
was irtTceked by vengeful I’oseiclon 'Then helped 
by Ijcucothea and Athene, Odysseus landed on 
the island of Seherla. Here he was led by the 
beautiful Nausicaa to the Court of her lather 


Alcinoiis, who w'as the prosperous ruler of the 
Pha'acians. Alcinoiis gave Odysseus a ship, and 
after an alisence of ten years he at last landed on 
Ithaca. Athene disguised him as a Ixjggar and 
he was hospitably welcomed by his swmeherd 
Eu miens. 

363. Odvsseus’ mother Antieleia had died of 
grief, J.a'rteR bis father had withdrawn tej the 
country, anrl his wife Penelope had Ijeen keeping 
at bay a crowd of unruly suitors led by Antinous 
She had promised to wed one of them when she 
liad llnished a robe for liU'rLes. but each night she 
unjneked the work of the day, until her servants 
betiayed her ruse, and slie was now hard-pressed 
Her son Tclemachiis had gone m search of 
Odysseus, and after visiting Nestor and Menclaiis, 
be now returned to Ithaca and also v'^isited the 
hut of Eumceus. 

364. Here Odysseus made himself known to 
Telen)achii.s and thev' jilanned revenge. Fust the 
son set out for home, followed later by Odvsseus 
still in beggar’9 disguise Ho was recognised only 
by Ills aged hound \rguR, which at once cxinied, 
and by bis nurse lAiryclela, 

366. Next day' Penelope announced that she 
would accept the suitor who could shoot with the 
great l>ow of ICiiiyLus which only Odvaseus had 
been able to wield No one could bend it till 
Odvsseus seized it and shot Antinous, iSupjx^i ted 
by 'relemaclms, be killed the suitors, and at last 
made himsell known to Penelope. He then 
v'lRitcd Livrtep, but the kinsmen ot the suitors 
rose agaiiLst him and battle ensued until Athene, 
disguised as Mentor etfec ted a recoiuiliation. 

366. At this i>omt the Odinsey cuds, though 
Teiresias had prni)hesied lhal Odvsseus must 
iig.un set out on a journey and piopitiate Poseidon 
and then return to an honourable old age till 
death came to him from the sea 

367. Tennyson, in his poem nnagiiies 

him, e\en lu age. hnngrv still lor travel 

368. Another tiadition sav s that Telegonus, son 
of OdvKseua bv (Jirce, while searching tor Ins 
fallier, landed on Ithaca and began to plunder lor 
loocl When opposed bv OdvHseiis and Teleinac li- 
us, all unknowing be killed bis father He then 
took Teleinac bus .and Peiieloiie back to iEiea, and 
tlieie married Penelope, while Telemath-is nianied 
Ciicc*. 

309. Although Iloniei rcpiesents Penelope as a 
faithlul wilt', other writers sav that she became 
the mother of l*an, oithei by Hermes or bv all the 
suitois It is a tiadition sm li as this that Jovee 
evidently lollows in Ins Ulysses. 


LEGENDS OF THE HOUSE OP 
PELOPS, 370 398. 

370. Some of the most dr.iinatic ot all Cicek 
stones have their setting in Mvcenie, citv of the 
legendary liero Agamemnon In 187b ychhemann 
began excavation on this ancient site, and here 
he uiiearthecl the famous sliaft-graves with their 
itreeioiis treasures, wlneli piobably date from 
1 (>0(* B c . four centuries bofevre the era ot Aganiciu- 
iioii and the siege of Trov Sehliein.iiin thus 
proved to the learned world that the citv at all 
events was hintorieal. and scholars now believe 
that it was the centre of a Late Bronze Age culture. 

371. According to legend, Agamemnon was a 
descendant of Tantalus, son of Zeus and the; 
iivmph Pluto and father of Pelops, Broteas. and 
Niobe Tantalus was said to be a wcalthv king, 
but whether of Lvdla, Argos or Corinth, is un- 
certain. 

372. Highly favoured bv^ bis father Zeus. Tan- 
talus was even Invited to Olympian bannuets. but 
he proved unworthy of such honours, divulging 
Zcnis' secrets and stealing nectar and ambiosia 
from Olympus. 


N (7211(1 Ed ) 
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373. Tantalus was also said to have received 
from PandareuH a dog made of gold , aud then to 
have sworn by Zeus that he had never seen or 
heard of It. Ah this dog was the one which 
Hepliasstus had made for Khea, and which she had 
set to watch the cradle of the lutant Zeus, the gods 
were naturally incensed. Pandareus perished 
miserably, and his orphan ilaughters were earned 
off by Ilarpies, and Tantalus suttcred agonising 
punishment lor this and other ci lines, the most 
ghastly of which was his murder of his son Pelops. 
Having mvited the gods to a bamiuet. he cut 
Pelops into pieces and Her\ed them m a stew. 
Demctcr, still grieving for Pcrsciihone. was the 
only divinity who did not notice what she was 
eating, aud she consumed the shoulder. 

374. Tantalus’ punishment became proverbial. 
Tortured with thirst, he was placed in a lake whose 
wateis receded whenever he attempted to drink, 
while above his head were laden fruit boiiglia 
which Hew upwards as soon as he reached for them. 
Thus “ tantalised,” he also saw suspended above 
Ills head a huge rock which thieatened to tail and 
crush him. 

376. After punishing Tantalus, Zeus ordered 
He lines to put the limbs of Pelops into a cauldron 
and boll them. Clotho took him from the 
cauldron, Demctcr gave him an ivory shoulder, 
which became a kind of birthrnai k for hia descen- 
dants. and Pelops was restored to life. 

376. Pelops was latei expelled fiorn his kingdom 
of Phrygia and c.ime with his followers to Pisa In 
Dlis. Here Ojiumians, son of Aies, was king, and 
as an oracle had said that he woukl be killctl by 
his son-in-law, ho challenged to a ehaiiot race all 
who came to woo Ins daughter, Hippoilaineia. It 
the young man won, he would m.urv Jlippodameia, 
if not he would be killed bv the spear of fJOiioinau.s, 
winch, like liLs wind-ljcgotten hoises, was a gilt of 
his lather Ares. 

377. Many smtors had lost their lives w'hon 
Pidops arrived in Pisa Ho was aln'.idv nossi'sscd 
of a winged golden ihaiiot, the gift of I’oHcidon, 
but he also brilx;d Ginomaus’ charioteer MmIiIus, 
the son of Hermes, with the promise of half the 
kmgdorii, to remove the lyncli-pm from the chariot 
of his master and substitute one ot wax 
Ginomaiis was flung out and killed, and Pelops 
man led Hippodameia. 

378. Pelops refused to keep faith with Myrtilus 
and Hung him into the sta. Mvitilns, as he died, 
c^irsed the whole race ot Pelops, and Ins image was 
set among tlie stars as the charioteer by Ins father 
Hermes. Pelops soon became master ot Olvmpla 
and revived the Olympic ( lames llis wealth and 
power in the peninsula were so great that it was 
called the Peloponnesus, or " island ot I'elops ” 

379. The eldest sons of Pelops. Atieics and 
Th.vestes, with the connivance ot then mother, 
killed Chrysippiis, their half-biother, and were 
obliged to flee their home. 

380. They were kmdlv received at Mycveiue. and 
after the death of King ICurvstheus, Atreus sei/cd 
the kingdom m spite ot tlie bitter rivalry of 
Thjestes, whom he forthwith banished. 

381. Thyestea. however, who Iiad alreadv suc- 
ceeded m seducing Atreus’ secoini wife gKrope, 
now tricked his brotlier into killing Pleistheiies, 
Ins own son by his tlrst wife. Atreus, planning 
grislv reprisals, lured Thyestes to Mycenae by 
promising him half the kingdom. lie then killed 
the sons of Thvestes and served him their flesh at 
a banquet. When the horror-stricken father 
realised what he had eaten, lie laid a curse on the 
house of Atreus and fled once more. 

382. 'ITiyestes. seeking revenge, was advised by 
the Delphic Oracle to bt?get a son by his own 
(laughter, and going to King Threspotus at Sicyon, 
where his daughter Pelopia was a iiriestess. he 
ravished her and fled. 

383. Atreus now visited Sicyon, and, believing 
Pelopia to be a daughter of Threspotus, married 


her as his third wife. When she gave birth to 
Thyestes* son, iEgisthus, she exposed the baby, 
but Atreus, believing ^gisthus to be his own child, 
took huu in and reared him. 

384. When later Thyestes was seized and 
brought back to Myeenie, Atreus commanded 
il^gisthuB to slay hun, but Tbvestes disarmed the 
l)oy, aud recognising tiim as his own son, ordered 
him to kill Atieus. Then, at last, Th>estes luled 
in Myceiue. 

385. According to Homer, Atreus had two sons 
by ^rope. Agamemnon aud Menelaus, and these 
two now took refuge with King Tyndaieus ot 
Hparta Here Menelaus married Helen, daughter 
by Zeus of Tyndareus’ wife, Jjeda, and some say 
that Agamemnon was helped by Tvndareus to 
expel Thyestes and gam his father’s throne 

380. Agamemnon’s wife was Clytemnestia (the 
daughter ot Tyndareus and J.eda). whom la; 
forcibly luarncd after killing her hrst husband m 
battle Put when ins brother’s wile, Helen, was 
stolen away by l*aiis, and the 'frojan AVar broke 
out, Agamemnon was awav li-'h'-'n ' ‘nr ten jears, 
and it was not diHicult t!a n loi 1 rT.-'hi:- to reduce 
Clyteninestra. 

387. Not only had Agamemnon fouibly 
married C’lytciiiiiesLra, blithe had also agreed to the 
sacriHce of tlu'ir daugliter, Iphlgeneia at Aulis. 
and her cup of bitterness was full when she leai iied 
that he was returning tiom 'JYoc, biiiigmg with 
him Piiam’s daughter, the proi»hetess Cassiindia, 
as his mistress 

388. It 18 at this point that T:s(di>his’ great 
trilogy ot the Ore'^leui liegms. Cptemnestra con- 
spiicd with yl’.msthuH to kill both Againemnon anil 
(.'assanclra t^he welcomed lieu husb.uid loytillj 
on his retuin, but vvliilc lie vv<i.s in his batli en- 
tangled him in a net, and after /Egisthus had twice 
struck him, she beheaded him wilh .in axe she 
then went out to kill Cassandia, who had lefiiscd 
to enter the palace because, in visionary trance, 
she was horiiHed to smell the am leiit shedding ot 
blood and the curse of Thyestes (ice para :?Sl). 

389. It wa.s not dlHlcult nevw for riytemnestia 
to seize power, tor Dresles, her voungson, had lieen 
smuggled out ol Mveena; bv his sistc'r Plectia, and 
tor manv years L'ly temnestra and her paramour 
ruled m Myceiue. 

390. .'Eglstlius, however, lived m constant fear 
of vengeance' lie would have killed I.Heotia had 
Clytcrniustra allowed, so he mairied lier to a 
peasant, who was fearful of consummating tlic'ir 
union Oiestes meanwhile had taken refuge with 
Stiophius, King ot Phocis, who had niai ned 
Ag iir'‘*mi'on’« sister, and here he toimed that 
III! i-'l i.'p well the king’s son, Pylades, whicdi 
liecame i»roverbial. 

391. The intensely diarnatic situation at this 
point has inspired all three of the gieat (deck 
tiagediaris. and it Is most interesting to compare 
the vaiious interpietations given by /I.schjhis, in 
The Jjihation Btoicrs, the second play ot his 
tiilogy, by Sophocles, in Eleitia, and by Kuripides, 
in I'Aectra. 

392. Elcctra, burning for revenge, sent constant. 
me.ssages to Orestes, and when he and T’vkides 
were ot age thev came secretly to Myeeiue, and 
with Eleetra’s help killed both ilCgisthus and 
Clyteninestra. 

393. The agonising punishment that Orestes 
now endured is portrayed in the Kumenides, the 
last play ot zEschylus’ tnlogy\ and m the Orestes 
of Euripides. Although the Delphic Oracle had 
encouraged Orestes to avenge his father, she was 
powerless to prevent his being pursued liy the 
Kirinnyes, the avengers of matricide, who drove 
him mad and hounded him from land to land. At 
length, on the further advice of the Pythian 
Priestess, he reached Athens and embraced the 
image of Athene in her temple on the Acropolis. 
The goddess then summoned the Areopagus to 
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judge his case. Apollo defended him against the 
Hrlnriyes on the grounds that motherhood is leas 
important than fatherhood, and he was acquitted 
bv the easting vote ot Athene, the verdict being a 
triumph for the patriarchal pimeiple 

394. The furious Ermuves were then pacifted 
tjy Athene, who persuaded them to accept a grotto 
in Athens, where tliev would lie offered saeriliees. 
libations, and llrst fiuits 'I'lieir name hence- 
lorward was KumenideH, or the “ well-meaning ” 

395. According to anotlier tradition, followed 
bv lOnnpidcs, in his Ipfngeneia Amon-g the 
TaundiiH. Orestes was told by Apollo that he 
would iKi freed trom madness by fetching the 
statue ol Artemis trom the Tauric Chersonese 

396. When Orestes and Evlades reached 'Panris 
they were seized by the baiharous natnes, who 
saerilloed all strangers to Artemis, but they found 
to their ama/eineiit that the priestess was none 
other than Orestes' ov»n sister Iphigeneui. Oi estes 
believed that she had lost her life when sacritleed 
to Aitemis at Aiihs (as is described in para 300), 
but she had in fact been rescued by the goddess 
and brought to Tauns as her priestess. 

397. Tphigcueia, bv her ready wit, rescued 
Orestes and I'ylacles tiom saerifice, and all three 
returned to Oreece, carrying with them the image 
of the goddess Here they were reunited with 
ICIectra, and returned to Alyceiue, where Orestes, 
l)> Uillmg A^lgisthus’ son and becoming king. 
llii.iiPv ended the strife between the sons of 
Atieus. 

398. Orestes, after killing his rival Neoptolemas. 
married his cousin Hermione, and Electia was 
married to rvl.idcs. 


THE UNDERWORLD, 399-409. 

399. The Creeks expected to enter after death 
into the cheerless nether woild, the domain ot 
Hades, known to the Romans as Orcus, or Dls, 
hut as Hades was iiossessor of all the rich metals 
and gems of the earth, the ancients usuallv pre- 
ferred the euphemism “ Pluto/’ “ the wealth,” 
wluMi speaking of one so dreaded. 

400. 'The w'ord ‘‘ Hades ” was used too of liis 

actual domain, which w\as also called Turtirua, 
although m the tlie word “ Tartarus ” had 

been leserved for the Acrv lowest region of the 
Cnderworld. where the rebel 'Pitans had l>cen 
thrust 

401. Hades, son of Cronus and Rhpa. won the 
lordship of the nettier world wdien his brother 
Zeus won the sk^, and Poseidon the sea His 
most treasured possessions w^ere the helmet ol 
(larkriess, given him bv the th elopes, and the stalf 
with which he drrnc the ghosts. 

402. He ruled with his nuoen. Persephone, 
wliom he had toieiblv abducted fiom the upper 
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world, but he was not always faithful to her, and 
she once changed the nymph Minthe, whom he 
was pursuing into the plant mint, and the nymph 
Jjeuce. whom he loved, was afterwards changed 
into the white poiil.ir. 

403. The companion to Persephone was Hecate, 
who had once aidcil Dcmeter in her search for the 
inst maiden Hecate was a mysterious divlnitv, a 
triple goddess, miglitv m heaven, on earth, and 
in the Underworld, hoiiouied by Zeus and all 
the immortal gods She came to be regarded by 
the Hellenes a.s pnmanlv a drearl divinity of the 
Underworld, as one who kept company with the 
dead and who fostered soicerv and witchcraft 
She ilgnrcs as such in Mncbeth Worshipped where 
thice roads met. she was repiesented with three 
bodies and three heads. 

404. Also dwelling in the Underworld were the 
F.rinnyes. winged daughters of earth or of night, 
with serpent hair, who punished unnatural crime. 
They were later known euphemistically, as the 
“ Eumemdes/ or ” w'ell-meaniug," and this name 
was said to have been given them alter the 
acquittal of Orestes, as is portrayed m the 
I'Anntindes of .Eschy lus J^ate writers named 
three lOrmnyes. Alecto. Mega^ra, and Tisiphoiiu 

406. Hhosts eondiicted to flados’ realm by 
Hermes had llrst to i ross the Styx, the “ hated ” 
river, and supplied by relatives with a com laid 
under the tongue of the eoipse, they i»ald the surly 
fenvman Charon Without this c^m they weie 
unable to cross the Styx Ariived on the farther 
b.iiik, they propitiated Cerbenis, represented by 
later writers as a tierce dog with three heads, said 
to be another ot the monsters born to Kchidne 

406. Styx was not the only iiver ghosts en- 
countered 'J'here w'as also Acheron, river of woe, 
Plilcgethon, rner of llanies, Coeytus, river of 
wailing, and Let lie, the nvei ot torgetfulness, 
wheic ghosts drank and ioigot their past, 

407. The three judges of the Underworld were 
A'lacns, Rliadamanthiis, and Minos Wicked 
siurits were sent by them to the place of punish- 
ment. those who had led an indifferent life to the 
cheerless asphodel Helds, and the virtuous to 
JCIvsmm 

408. Although Elvsniin was said to be near the 
Underworld, it torined no part ot Hades’ aonnnion, 
and Homer placed it far aw%ay to the west of 
the earth, near Oceanus It was a blessed abode, 
without cold or snow. Later writers also spoke of 
the ” Eortunate Isles,” locAted by Greek geo- 
graphers as lievond the pillars of Heracles, and 
eventually’ identilled with the Canary and 
Madeira Lslands 

409. In their picture of life after death the 
Greeks eomlnned contradictory ideas. Broadly 
speaking, the tlgurcs ol I’ersephone and Hecate 
rofiresent the hopes of pre-Hellenic people for an 
alter-life, wdiile Hades personilles the Hellenic 
fear ot the tmalitv’ of death 


AND GLOSSARY 

the numbered paragiaphs in Tart II. 


Abas. (1) Son of Celciis and Metanlra, turned by 
Demeter into a lizard because he mocked her 
when she drank too e.agerly See also 113 
(2) The grandson of Daiiaus and twelfth King 
of Argoha, was renowned for his sacred shield, 
the very sight of which subdued revolt He 
was father of the twins Acrlsius and Troctus. 

Abdenis, 180 

Absyrtus (or Apsyrtiis), 159. 

Abyla, 182. 

Academus, 216. 


Acamas, a son of Theseus and Phtetlra, went with 
Diomedes to Trov to demand the surrender of 
Helen See also 211, 342. 

Acastus was the son of Pellas King of lolcos. He 
joined the Argonauts, but after Medea had 
caused the death of Pellas, Acastus banished 
her and Jason. He later received Peleus kindly.^ 
but when he falsely suspected his guest of 
making love to his wife, he treacheroialy deserted 
him. Acastus and his wife were later slain bv 
Peleus. The daughter of Acastus was 
Laodamia. 
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Achelous, 192, 271. 

Acheron, 406. 

Achilles. 293, 294. 295, 296. 299. 301. 304, 305. 
306. 309. 312. 314. 316. 316. 317, 319, 321, 322. 
337. 338. 

Acrisius, 129. 1.30. 131. 132. 142 
ActeeoD, 88. 

Admete, 181. 

Admetiis, King of Pherae in Thesaaly. was helped 
by Apollo to marry Alcestls, the beautiful 
daughter of Pelias. Apollo also ensured that 
Adinetus should escape death, provided that 
one ot his famdy would die in his place {see 73) 
When the tune came and llennes summoned 
Admetus to Tartarus, only Alcestls was williiui 
to die In his stead, but when she descended t(» 
Tartarus. Persephone refused the sacrifice. A 
later version says that Heracles arrived wltli an 
olive club just in time to prevent Hades, who 
had airiveil in person, from carrying olF Alcestls 
'i'he earlier version represents a matriarchal 
point of view The later was dramatised by 
Euripides in his Alcestis, translated by Brovni- 
ing 

Adonis, 62. 

Adra.stus, 261, 262. 263. 26.6. 267, 268. 270 
iEacides, descendants of Tl^’acus 
£acus, son of Zen.s and J^gina. was King of the 
Myrmulones. He lielped Poseidon and Apollo 
to build the walls of Trov By his wife Endcls 
he had two sons. Peleus and Telamon, while 
Phocus was his son by a f>ereid rfo iirtuous 
was the life of yEaciis that he became one of the 
tlirec judges of the Underworld, See also 407 
iEoea, 357, 308. 

^don was the daughter of Pandaieus and wile of 
ZethiLs, King of 'L'hebe'^ Her sou wa.s Itvlus 
was jealous ot Nlobo, the wife of Zethus’ 
brother, Amphion, and m an atteniiit to kill 
Niobe’s eldest son she killed her own son Itvlus 
in rnfstake Zeus, in pitv, turned her into a 
nightingale whose song still mourns for Itjliis. 
fietes, 164. 168, 159 
fflgaeon, another name for Hnaieus 
iEgeus, 203, 204. 206, 209. 233 
iEgialeus, 268. 270 

iEgina, daughter of A.sopus, mother, by Zeus, of 
.Kacus 

iEglsthus, 383. 384. 386. 388. 300. 392. 
fflgyptus, sec Danaldes. 
ffieneas, 02, 305. 307. 311, 341 
“ jEneid,” 93. 

2E01U3. (1) Son of Uellen and ruler of Thessaly, 

was ancestor of the TEohe (Irecks 

(2) Son of Po.seidon, was ruler of the seven 
dCohan isles Zeas gave him control of the 
winds. See also 3.')6 
iEropo, wife to Atreus, 381, 3.®.') 
aischylus, 19. 263. 34.5. 388, 391. 393. 404. 
ffisculapius, see Asclepius. 
ffison, 152. 153. 101. 
iEthra. 203, 204, 213. 215, 342. 
iEtua, Mt., 14. 

iEtolus, son of Endvinion. was King of EIls 
H aving accidentally killed Apis in a chariot 
laoe, ho was banished across the Hiilf of Corinth 
and conquered the countiv called .cEtolia after 
him. Ills two sons were Pleuroii and Culvdon, 
P.oth these names are also names of cities m 
il')tolia. 

Agamedes, see Trophonius. 

Agamemnon, 287, 289. 291, 292. 297. 300. 309, 
310 312. 315. 326. 327, 329. 333, 335, 344, 370, 
371. 385. 386. 387. 388. 390. 

Aganippe, a fountain at the foot of Mt Helicon In 
Bceotia It Was sacred to the Muses, hence 
called Aganippldes. and was thought to inspire 
those who drank It. The epithet Aganippis Is 
also applied to the fountain of Hippocrene, also 
sacred to the Muses. 

Agave, 123, 244, 246. 

Agenor. (1) King of Phoenicia, 223. 240. 241. 

(2) Son of the Trojan Antenor and Theano. 
Aglaia. " the bright one,” one of the charities or 
giaces. 


Agraulos. (1) Wife of Cecrops 

(2) Daughter of Cecrops To her and her 
sisters. Enchthonius was enti listed. 

Aides or Aldoneus, Hades. 

Ajax. (1) (treat Ajax, son of Telamon. 292. 300. 
311. 314, 315. 322 

(2) Jattle Ajax, son of Oileus. 292. 335 
“ Ajax ” of Sophocles. 322 
Alcifius, 165. 

Alcestls, sec Admetus and 161 
Alcides, a name of Ileiaclcs, a reputed grand.son 
of AJcanis 
Alclnous, 362. 

Alcippe, 67. 

Alcmroon, 269. 271 
Alcmene, 164-167. 199. 226. 

Alcyone or Halcyone. (1) Daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione. and leader of the Pleiades 

(2) Daughter oP and wile of Cev x 

When her husband iienshed ni a shipwreck, the 
distraught Alcyone flung herselt into the sea. 
The gods m pity changed the pair to birds 
usually ideutlfled as kingllshcis, which were ^aid 
to breeil in the " halcyon davs ” ot the winter 
solstice, when .Eohis loibids the winds to blow, 
Alcyoneiis, 11 

Alecto, one of the Eumemdes, 3, 40 1. 

Aleus, 191. 

Alexander, see Paris. 

Alipes, 98 
Alceus, 13 
Aloldre, 13. 60. 

Altheea. daughter of Thcslius, wife of (Kneus, and 
mother of Meleager, (loige, and Deiaiiirii 
Amalthea, 0 

Amazons, a race of wMrrior women said to havo 
come rroin the Cam.isus and to have settled in 
Asia Minor. See also 210, 317. 

Ammon, 139 

Amphiaraus, 262. 263. 265 269 
Amphilochus, 351 
Amphion, 248, 249, 250, 251 
Amphitrion, 16,5. 166. 167. 168, 109. 226. 
Amphitnte, 106, 107, 108, 109 
Amphitryomades, a name ol Heiacles, a reputed 
sou of Amphitrion 
Amycus, 157 

Amymono was one of the flftv daughters of 
Danans A fountain m Argolih was named 
after her 

Ainythaon, father of Bias and the .seer ^Telanipus. 
Anatolia, 2, 08. 

Anchlses, 62. 305. 341. 

Andraemon, husband of (4orge He succeeded 
(I Ileus as King of Calydon and was father of 
Thoas 

Androgeos, 231, 233. 

Andromache. 306, 336, 340 
Andromeda, 139. 140, 141, 142. 

Anius, 298 
Antaeus, 183 
Anteia, 146 

Alltenor, 276. 302, 327. 330, 333. 340. 

Anticleia, 290. 358. 363. 

Antigone, 257, 260, 266. 

“ Antigone ” of Sophocles, 206. 

Antllochus, 318. 

Antinous, 363, 365. 

Antiope. (1) The Amazon. 210. 211 

(2) Mother of Amphion and Zethus, 248, 249 
Apbareus, King of Measeiie, father of Idas and 
Lynceus. hence called Apharetidie. 

Aphldnse, where Thesus hid Helen, see Theseus. 
Aphrodite, 3. 10, 14. 55. 57-63, 65. 244, 278, 280, 
281. 282. 305. 310, 311, 347 
Apis. (1) The son of Phoroneus. 

(2) The sacred bull of Memphis, worshipped 
as a god by the Egyptians. 
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Apollo, 10. 14. 26. 32. 36. 6H-R0. 82-85, 92. 94. 
104, 183. 251. 277 283, 298. iU9. 121. 330. 331, 
351. 393. 395. 

Apple of Discord, 280 

Arachne, a Lv^dian maiden who challeiiKed Athene 
to compete with her in weavin:r When 
Athene found Arachne ’a work faultlcs<^. she 
anKrilr tore it up. and the tei rilled maiden 
handed heraelf. Athene then turned her into 
a spider and the rope into a cobweb 
Arcadia, 85. 92. 97 

Areas, son of Zeus and C'allisto. who was supposed 
to have i^ivcn Ins name to Arcadi.i 
Arctos, see Callisto. 

Areopagus. 43. 07. 105. 

Ares, see espedallu 64 67 nm] also 10. 13. 14. 25. 

13. 55. 60. 61. 151. 158. 178. 213. 317. 376. 
Arethusa, 88. 

Arges, 1. 

Argia, 261. 

Argo. The, 15.5-160. 162 
Aigonauts. 154-160 

Argos. 30. 33. 34. 45. 125. 130. 142. 143 
Argus. (1) The hound of Odv^seus. 364. 

(2) 1’he hundred-e\ed. 95 

(3) 'I’he builder of .\rgo, 155 
Ana, the mother of Miletus by Aiiollo 
Ariadne, 231, 235. 

Anon (1) An actual historical (h.iracter was a 
Ivnc poet and plajer on the l\ic, who lived at 
the Court of Penandor of Corinth at about 625 
H 0 The following i-urions falile i.s told of him. 
On one occ.oaion Anon visited Sicily and wou 
the pn/e in a inusu'al contest baden with 
gifts, he took ship lor Corinth, and the captain 
.ind < reu dec Ided to itmrder him tor his treasure. 
T'hcv ga\e him permission to sing one hist song. 
Vrion then invoked the gods, and leapt into the 
sea Here he was rescaied by one of the miisie- 
loving dolphins that had gathered to hear his 
song, and taken on its hack to Corinth, whore 
he told Periander of his adventure^, FAter. 
wtien the shii) arrived, the captain and crew 
swore that ,\iioii had l)cen detained m Sicily 
Penandor then confronted them with Anon hlui' 
self and had them executed The imagc.s of 
Anoii and his lyie wore set among the stars 

(2) A fabulous horse, 103 
Aristaeus was the son of Apollo .ind Cvicne, born 
in liihva He went to Thrace and fell m lox^e 
with Euix'dice. who, fleeing from him. perished 
by a snake bite As a luinishment Aiistieus 
lost his bees, and how raised a new swarm is 
told in Virgil’s fourth ( leoraics Alter death was 

worship 1 ) 0(1 as a god 
Arsinoe, 271 

Artemis, 10. 13. 14. 26. 69. 70. 72. 81-89, 251, 229. 
100 

Ascalaphr.a, 112, 184. 

Asclepius 01 ^sculapms was a son of Apollo by 
('oroms He was hiought up by Cheiron, who 
tauglit him healing lie once recalled a dead 
man to life and was killed by Zeus with a 
thundeiliolt. At Apollo’s reiiucst, however, he 
was pla('e(i among the stars Another tradition 
sa>s that Asclepius was a native of Kpklaurus 
In Homci ho was not a god. hut the “ blameless 
physician,” father of Machaon and Podalirius, 
physicians to the Greek Army, His supposed 
descendants were the Asclepiadie. a caste of 
priests who transmitted from father to sou the 
knowledge of medicine as a sacred secret. 
Hpidaurus was the centre of Asclepius’ worship. 
C(3clt8 were sacrificed to him and serpents sacred 
Asopiis, a river god, son of Oceaims and Tethys, 
•and feather of Evadne, Eulxca, and Aigina 
Astarte, 57. 

AstrsBUS, a Titan, was father, by Eos. of tho 
beneficent winds and, soma say. of the stars also 
Astyanax. 336. 

Atalanta. (1) The Arcadian Atalanta. daughter 
of lasus and Clymene, was exposed by her 
father and suckled by a l>ear. She always 
carried arms. She joined the Calydonlari hunt 
and bore a son. Parthenopeeus. to Meleager. 
Ileconclled to her father, she refused to marry 


imlc.ss a suitor should conquer her in a foot race, 
those who failed in the attempt being killed by 
her. Eventually Milamon outstripped Atalanta 
by dropping in her way one after the other, three 
golden apples given him ])V Aphrodite. 
Atalanta stopped to gather these and lost the 
race See also ^63. 

(2) The Iheotian Atalanta was said to bo 
d.aughter of .Schcenciis and to have married 
Hippomenes. but the same tales are told of her. 
See Swinljunie’s plav Atalanta in Calydon and 
the poem Atalanta’ s Bare, by William Morrw. 

Athamas, wa.s the son of iEolus and King Oi 
Orchomenus in Bfcotia At Hera’s command 
he man led Nephele, and had children Phrixiis 
and Helle But Athamas secretly loved Ino, 
daughter of Cadmus and TTamionia, who bore 
him liCarchuH and Mehcertes Deceived by 
Ino’s intrigues, Athamas would have sacrificed 
Phiiviis, had not a ram with a golden fleece, 
sent bv Hermes, rescued the boy and flown 
through the air with Injii and hes sister llclle. 
Between Europe and Asia, Helle fell into tho 
straits since called llellcHpont, but Phrixus 
reached Colchis, where he sacrificed the ram to 
Zeus and gave the fleece to /ECtes. from whom 
it was later e.irried off fiy .Jason Meanwhile 
Athamas. driven ni.id bv Hera because he had 
sheltcied Dionysus, killed his son r>carehus. and 
Ino flung herself into the sea with Melicortcs, 
where both w'ere transformed into marine 
deities Ino became Lencothea. and Mehcertes 
changed to I’nla-mnn Athamas, foried to flee, 
settled 111 Tliessab See also 120 

Athene, sec especially 38-45 and also 14, 15. 48, 66, 
77. 102, 105, 134, 135. 141, 148, 155. 178, 184, 
189. 243, 244, 265. 280, 281, 325, 328, 330. 335, 
345. 361. 362. ,393. 391 

Athens, 42. 48. 80. 97. 102. 105, 112. 114. 117. 
118, 128. 

Atlantiades, 91 

Atlantis was a legendary island, west of the Pillars 
ot Hercules Its virtuous and powerful inliahi- 
tants, becoming degenerate, were defeated by 
the Athenians, and the island was sw'allowed up 
by the oeeau in a day and night See the 
Timn its of Plato 

Atlas, the son ot iupetus and (fiynienc, was father 
of the Pleiades, Hyades, and Hespendes. See 
also 7. 9. 16. 91. 138. 183 

Atlas. Mt , 136. 183 

Atreus, 379, 380. 381, 383, 384, 385. 307. 

Atropos, one of the Fates 

Auge, 191 

Angelas, stables ol, 177, 190. 

Aulis, 299. .300, 318. 387 

Autolycus, 96. 167, 290. 329. 

Autonoo, 214, 216, 


Bacchee, 117, 123 Also called Bacchantes. 

Mtonads, or Thviads 

“Bacchte. The.” 123. 246 

Bacchol, 117 

Bacchus, a name for Dionysus. 117-128. 

Bassareus w'as an epithet of Dionysus ” Bas- 
sarLS ” was a fox -skin whicli was w'orn by the 
god and also the Mauiads in 'I’hrace. Ileiite 
Bassans means Maenad or Baecliante 

Bathos, 12 

Baucis, see Philemon. 

Bebrycos, 157 

BeUeropbon, 145-150. 

Bellerus, 146 

Belus, son of Poseidon and father of ^Egyptus, 
Danaus. and Cepheus 

Bias, brother of Melampus. 

Biton and Cleobls, sons of a priestess of Hera at 
Argos, in their filial devotion once dragged their 
mother’s chariot to tho temple Their mother 
prayed Hera to grant them the liest gift for 
mortals, and they both died while asleep in tho 
temple 

Boeotia, 117, 120, 123. 

Boreas, the North wind, was the son of Astraeus 
and Eos, and brother to the other beneficent 
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winds — Notus. Eunis, and Zephvrus. lie Cephalus accidentally killed her with the un- 
earned off Oreithyla. daughter of Erectheua. errimi spear. 


who bore him twin sons, Zetes and Calais, and 
the daughters Chione and Cleopatra (the wife of 
Phineus). Boreas was friendly to the Athenians 
and destroyed the ships of Xerxes. 

Bosphorus, 157. 

Brauron. 86. 

Briareus, one of the Hecatoncheires. 1. 32. 

Brisels, 309. 312, 315. 

Brltomartis, 81, 229. 

Bromius, 117. 

Brontes, 1. 

Broteas, 371. 

Butes, son of Pandion, King of Athena was a priest 
of Pallas Athene. 

Cacus, 182. 

Cadmea, 242, 243, 250.^ 

Cadmus, 158. 240, 241. 242. 243. 244. 245. 240. 
247. 2.52. 

Caducous, 98. 

Cosneus, offspring of Elatua. was originally the 
nvmph Cjeiiis. beloved by Poseidon, who had 
consented to change her to a man. Cteneiis 
accompanied the Argonauts and helped to hunt 
the Calydonian Boar. Although invulnerable, 
he was killed by the Centaurs in the battle with 
the Lapithffi, for they liuried him under a mass 
of trees. Ilis soul flew out as a bird, and In the 
Underworld he regalnc<l female form. 

Calais, see Zetos. 

Calchas. 293. 300. 309, 323, 325. 351. 

Callpe, one of the pillais of Heracles, 182. 

Calliope, the Muse of epic poetry. Is represented 
with a tablet and stylus and sometimes with a 
roll of paper or a lx)ok 

CalUrrhoS, 271. 

Calllsto, daughter of Lycaon, was one of Artemis’ 
huntresses She was seduced bv Zens, who 
tried to deceive Kora liy turning her into a boar 
Hera, discovering the ruse, contrived that 
Artemis should hunt Callisto down, but Zeus 
caught her up and set her image among the 
stars ns Arctos Some sav that Artemis herself 
in anger turned Callisto into a bear . others 
that she was pursued bv her own son Areas and 
that Zeus snatched both to heaven. Callisto 
becoming the Creat Bear and Areas the Ulttle 
Bear. 

Calypso, 301. 302 ' 

Capaneus, 203. 205. 207. 208 

Capricorn, 0 

Cassandra. 277. 283. 330. 335, 387, 388. 

Cassiopeia, 139, 140 

Castalian Spring, 09. 

Castalldes, the Muses. 

Castor, one of Dioscuri, 1.5.5, 107. 215. 285. 286. 

Caucasus, 17. 

Cecrops was said to be the first king of Attica, and 
to have founded Athens. See also 204, 206, 

Celeus, 113. 

Centaurs In Homer appear a.q savage rroatnres. but 
in later accounts are described as having the 
upper part of the body human, the lower part 
equine. They were said to be the offspring of 
Ixion and a cloud They lived on Mt. Pelioii in 
Thessaly, a district famous for hunting the bull 
on horseback. On one occasion they fought 
witli Heracles {see 170), but their most cele- 
brated fight was that with the Lapithie (see 212). 
Wisest of the Centaurs was Cheiron. 

Centimani. 1. 

Cephalus had married Procris, but Eos, who fell 
in love with him, revealed that I’rocris was 
easily seduced by gold. Procris then fled in 
shame to Crete, wliere she was seduced by 
Minos, She later returned to Athens, dis- 
guised as a youth and bringing a hound and 
spear, the gifts of Artemis, that never missed 
their quarry. Cephalus so coveted these, that 
husband and wife became reconciled. Procris. 
however, suspected him of loving Eos. and 
jealously watched him while hunting. One day 


Cepheus. (1) Son of AJeiis. and one of the 
Argonauts, was King of Tegea in Arcadia, but 
he and most of his sons were killed while helping 
Heracles against Hippocoon, See also 191. 

(2) King of Ethiopia, 139. 140. 

Cerberus (and Heracles), 184. 405. 

Cercyon was the son of Poseidon or HephocBtus 
He lived near Eleusis, where he killed ail 
travellers by challenging them to a wrestling- 
match. but was himself overcome and killed by 
Theseus See also 205. 

Ceres, Roman counterpait of Demeter, 110-116 
Ceryneian Hmd, 175. 

Ccto. 134. 

Ceyx, see Alcyone. 

Chaos, 1. 

Charts, 55, 

Charities or Graces, were called Gratise by the 
Romans At first the Greeks peraomfled one 
Grace only-— Chans, who m the Ihad appears 
as the wife of Hephicstus Jjuter the Greeks 
spoke of three Graces. Kuphrosvne. Aglaia, and 
Thalia, daughters of Zeus. They were espe- 
cially the friends of the Muses. living with them 
on Mt (JlympuH. 

Charon, 405 

Chary bdis, see Scylla and 359. 

Cheiron or Chiron was the wisest and best of all 
the Centaurs. He was the son of Cronus and 
PhilATa, and was hence called PhilvrldeN, and 
lived on Mt. Pelion Taught by Apollo and 
Artemis, he was skilled in music, mcdinne. 
prophecy, hunting, and gymnastics, and taught 
many of the heroes of antiquity, such as Jason, 
Castor and Pollux, Pclcus, and Achilles 
Heracles accidentally caused his death (see 1 70), 
and Zeus placed his image among the stars as 
Sagittarius. 

Chimeera, 147, 148. 255. 

Chione. (1) The daughter of Oreithvia and 
Boreas and mother by Poseidon of Eiimolpns. 
hence called Chiomdes 

(2) Mother of Autolyevs by Hermes She 
was killed by Artemis 
Chiron, see Cheiron. 

Chrysaor, 108. 137 
ChiTsols, 309. 

Chrysippus, 379 
Chthonlus, one of Sparti, 243 
Cicones, 354. 

Cilix, 225 
Cimmerians, 358. 

Circe, 160, 357. 358. 359. 300. 308. 

Ciris, 230 

Clthaeron was a lofty range of mountains between 
Bneotia and Attica, sacred to Diony.siiH and the 
Muses. Pentheus and Actaxin were killed theic 
See also 168 
Cleobls, see Biton. 

Cleoneean (or Nemean) Lion, 173. 

Clio, the Muse of Hi.storv. repre^sented with a roll 
of paper or a chest of books 
Clotho, one of the Fates, 375 
Clymene. (1) Mother of Phieton by Helios 

(2) Wife of lapetus 

Clyteranestra, 287, 386. 387, 388, 389. 390, 392 
Cnidos, 116 
Cuossos, 30, 220. 

Cocalus, 238. 

Cocytus, 406. 

Colchis, 154, 157. 

Colonos, 2G0. 

Core, the Malden, 39, 111 

Cormth, 45. 58. 102, 105. 118, 140, 148, 101. 

Cornucopia, 6. 

Coronls, 74. 

Corybantes, priests of Bhea in Phrygia noted for 
their dances to drums and cymbals. 

Coitus, one of the Hecatoncheires. 
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Creon. (l) Of Corinth, 162 
(2) or Thebes. 259. 206. 

Cretan Bull, 179. 227. 

Crete. 08. 81. 90, 128, 219-2.39. 

Cretheus, 152. 1.53. 

Creusa. ( 1 ) DaiiRhter of Creon of (’oilnth, 162. 

(2) Wife of Xnthiis 

Ciominyura, Sow of, 205. 

Cronus, son of UnmuH and f!e and father, hv his 
sister ithea, of Host la. Dcinctcr, Hera. Poseidon, 
Hades, and Zeus. See also 1-9. 

Cumee, 12 

Curete.s, 6. 

Cyclades, 132. 

Cyclopes. Different accounts arc criven of the 
Cyclopes. Hesiod descnljes ttiem as Titans (see 
1, .3, 4. 8. 9) Homer speaks of them as one- 
eveil {Tiant shepherds in Sieilv, the (’hief beinir 
Polvphemus (see 355) Jiater (ra<lit,ion de- 
scribes them afl helpers of HeT)lnrstnH Iimiis in 
Mt .Dtna (see 54) 3’he walls of unhewn stone 
in Mvienir and other ancient sites are known as 
Cvclopean (see 130, 143) 

Cycnus, .301 

Cyllene, Mt., 92, 

Cylleniub, 92. 

Cynthus, a mountain in Delos where Leto bore 
\t)o1Io and Artemis, hence called Cynthus, and 
t'yiiMna. 

Cyprus, 58. 59. 

Cyreiie, danirhter of HMisens, was beloved by 
Apollo and hecMine the mother of Anstanis 
She was caniesl hv Apollo from Mt Pelion to 
Ijihva, wMierc the city (,’.viene was n.imcd after 
her 

Cythora, 58, 59. 


Dactyli were hoinft.s who were supposed to have 
discovered iron and the art of W'Orkinc: it bv Hie. 
Mt Ida in PhrvKia was tlieir oncinal abode. 

Deedalus, 222, 23'!. 2.37. 23« 

Dan®, 130, 131. 132. l.)3. HI. 112 

Danal, used m Homer of the Creeks 

Daiiaidos were the 11ftv d.nifrhteTs of Danan.s, son 
of llehi.s and Kiiik of Libva Daiiaiis’ hrotlier 
A^Kvptiis, the father of hftv sons, suKKosted a 
mass maniaee, and Danans in fear tied with hw 
dauffhters to Arffos, wlicie he was elected kimr in 
pl.ice of Celanor, The Ifftv .sons of Jl'kA'ptns 
followed DanaiLS and asked lor his dantrhteis as 
wives Danaus aiireed, but «ave each dauphter 
a weapon with which to kill Iier biideproom on 
the bridal nipht All eomiihod save Hvperm- 
riestia, who span-d her huslnnd liVrieeus 
Lvnecu.s, alter killuip Danaus. beiame Kmp of 
Arpos The stoiy is the. theme of ACsibvlus’ 
plav T/ie Suppluints In Hades the Danaides 
were condeumed continuallv to carry water in 
aic^e.s, 

Danaus, see Danaides. 

Daphne, a dauphbT of tlic river pod Pencils In 
Thessaly, was pursued bv \pollo in the vale of 
Teinpe, hut when she ericd for help she was 
turne 1 into a l.inrel-tree. wdneh bee.aine the 
favourite tree of ,\pollo 'I’he nivth TJrobablv 
refers to the Hellenes’ capture of Tempo, wliere 
the po«ldes.s Dapho'iie was worshipped bv 
Ma nads who chewed the laurel and thus in- 
toxicated themselves. Afterwards only Apollo’s 
I'ythoncss mipht cheAv laurel 

Daphnls was a .son of Hermes and a nvmph, who 
exposed him in a lam el pio\e He was adopted 

bv Sicilian shepherds, taupht by Pan to play the 
pipes, and was looked on as the inventor ot 
bucolic poc'trv He was blinded by a nymph to 
whom he was faithless, and Hermes enuse*! the 
fountam DaphnLs at Syracuse to sprinp up m his 
honour. 

Dardania, 27.3, 274. 

Dardanus, 274. 

Dauha or Daubs wa.s an ancient town In Phoeis 
ft was the residence of 'fereus and the .scene of 
tlip ^torv of Philomela and Procne, who aic 
f hence called Dauhaa, 

1 Daunus, 347. 
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Deianeira, 192, 103, 194. 195, 190. 197. 

Deldamla, 295. 

Deiphobus, 277. 325, 327. 332, 334. 

Delpyle, 261. 

Delian Homeric Hymn, 71. 

Delos, 69. 70 

Delphi, 69. 71. 72. 76. 117, 118, 171. 180, 242. 253. 

25 1. 271. 382. 393 
Delphinos, 106. 

Demeter, 7. 10. 25. 99. 10.3. 110-116, 873. 376. 
Demodocus, 60 

Demophon. (1) 8on of Celeus and Meinneira who 
received Demeter hospitably. In return the 
KOddChS tried to iniike their son immortal by 
holding him over the tire, but the scream of 
Metaneira broke the spell and Demophon died. 
(2) Son of Theseus. 199, 211. 342. 349. 
Despoena, 103. 

Deucalion, 20, 21. 

Diana, 81, 89, 

Dictsean Cave, 6, 

Dicte, a mouutain in the east of Trete, wheie Zcua 
was hrouirht up, and hence called Dii taiis. 
Dictynna, 81. 229. 

Dictys, 132. ID. 142 
Diomedes, Mares of. ISO 

Diomedes, son of dens, 2G8, 288. 305. 311. 313. 

317. 323 326,327,317 
Dione, 2t. 60. 

Dionysm, ns 

Dionysus, 10. 14. 26. 37. 61, 95. 114, 117-128, 298. 
299 

Dioscuri were the twin heioes. Castor and 
Ikilydemes (railed liv the Komans Pollux) 
Aecordinpr to Homer thev were sons ot Leda and 
Kimr 'rvndareus of .Siiiirta, bat some said that 
they were like Helen, cliildren of beila and 
Zeus, and that all thiee weie born at the same 
time out of an egp. Another tradition held 
that onlv Helen and Polvdemes were children 
of Zeus and that Castor was son to TyndnreuH 
and theretore inoital Polv denies, famous as 
a boxer, and Castor, as tamer of horses, were 
inseparable Thev weie noted for theh rescue 
of Helen from Aphidnie (see 215), for their part 
m the Calvdoman hunt and the expedition of 
the Argonauts (see 155, 157), and for their tliial 
battle with another T>air of inseparable twins, 
then cousins and rivals. Idas and Ijvnceus, sons 
of Aphareua. Accounts of the battle vary, but 
it Is usually said that Idas killed CahLor, that 
Polvdeuecfi killed Lynceus. and that Zeus mter- 
x^ened bv slaying Idas with a thunderbolt. 
I’olvdcuees, the only survivor, implored Zeua 
to let him die witli Castor, but Zens decreed 
that the twins should spend their dava altei- 
natelv under the e.irth and among the gods. 
He also set their image among the stars as 
(lemini. The woiship ot the Dioscuri as divine 
spread from Spaita. Poseidon giving them 
power over wand and wave, they were 
woi shipped especially as protectors ot sailors. 
They were regarded as inventors of the war- 
dance and patrons of bards, and they pre.sided 
at the Srairtan ( lames In art each is represented 
08 mounted on a niagniHcent white horse, carry- 
ing a si'car, and weaung on egg-shaped helmet 
crowned with a star. 

Dlrce, 249. 

Dis, 399. 

Dodona, 24. 27, 28. 

Dolon, 313 
Dorians, 68. 

Dons, daughter of Oceanus and Thetis, wife of 
her brother Nureus, and mother of the Nereides. 
Dorus, son of Heilen. was the m>thical ancestor of 
the Dorians 

Dryades were nymphs of trees 
Dryope, the daughter of King Drvops, was seduced 
by Apollo She was afterwainls carried away 
bv the Uainadiyads or tree-uyinphs See also 


Echemus, 201. 

Echidne, a monster half woman, half serpent, said 
to be the mother of many monsters, such as 
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Chimpera, 147 ; Neraean Lion, 173 ; Lernean 
Hydra. 174; Orthrus, 182; Ladon. 183; 
.Sphinx, 255 , Cerl>erU8. 184. 405. Her mate 
was Typhon. She was killed by Argus. 

Echion. (1) Son of Hermes, took part in the 
Calydonian hunt and was herald to the Argo- 
nauts 

(2) One of the Spartl, 243. 246 
Echo was a nyinpli who diverted Hera’s attention 
with incessant talking while Zeus amused him- 
self with the nymphs When Hera discoyered 
the trick she took from Echo all use of her voice 
except in repetition of another’s speech Echo 
then fell in love with Narcissus, a heautilul 
youth, who repulsed her. and she pined away m 
griet until only her voice remained Artemis, 
in anger at Narcissus’ coldness, caiLsed him to 
fall in love with his own reflection in a fountain. 

Tn despair he took his own life and was turned 
into the flov\er. 

Edones, 122. 

Eetion, 306. 

Elatus, one of the Lapithae, and father of CVneus. 
Electra. (1) The Pleiad, 274 

(2) ]3aughrer of Aganiomnon and Clytein- 
nestra, 3H0. 300. 302. 397. 30H 
“ Electra ” of Euripides, 391 
“ Electra ” of Sophocles. 391 
Electryon, King of Mycenfc, wiis the son of Perseus 
and Andromeda His daughter Alcmeue 
married Amphitryon 

Eleusis, in Attica, had a bplcndid temple ol 
Demeter, 112, 113, 114 
Elpenor, 358. 

Elysium. 407. 408. 

Empusee, daughters of Hecate, were lionihJe 
demons, with the haunches of asses and weaiing 
brazen shpiiers Thev could disguise tliemselvcs 
as bitches, cows, or maidens, and in the latter 
shape they would he with men asleep and suck 
their strength till Uiov died, 'flie idea of 
J'hnTuiHa; was jirobahly brought from P.^’lestine, 
wheie the Ijilmi. or (hiughtcrs ol Lihtli, had 
Bimilar characteristics 
Bnceladus, 11, 12 

Endymion, King of E1 l«, wh.3 a Iwautiful ^Eohan 
voiith, who. while sleeping m a cave on C’arian 
Mt Latinus, was seen by' Selene the moon, who 
came down and kissed him He afterwards re- 
turned to tho( ave and fell into a dro.'iniless sleep 
Bv his wife he had four sons, one of them being 
iEtohis. who eoiKUiercd the land now called 
j^ltoha The myth probably indicates I he fate 
of one who marries the moon Clo<l<lesH .See 
Keats’s E7Uivinu)‘n 

Empeus was the river god loyed by Tyro 
Enna, 1J2. 

EJos, in Latin Aurora, was the Dawn, daughter of 
Hyperion and Thcia She diove her chariot 
each morning to armoiincc the approach of her 
lirother Helios, and. as ITemera, accompanieil 
hus across the sky to arrive yvitli him ui the West 
in the evening as Hespera Her hushand was 
Astrseus. said by some to lie father bv her of the 
stars and all winds save the East Eos carried 
off several beautiful youths, including Orion. 
Ceph-ilus. and Tithonus Her son iiv ’rithonus 
was Memnon Eos askcii Zeus to grant Titho- 
nus immortalitv, but omitted to ask also tor 
perpetual youth. Tithonus tberefoie shiank 
away' until he became a cicada Among ( Ireeks 
m Asia Minor the golden cicada yvas an emblem 
of Apollo the sun god 

Epaphus, son of Zeus and lo. reigned oyer Egypt, 
and was rumouied to be the sacied bull. Apis. 
Epeius, 328. 

Ephesia (Artemis Ephesla), 81. 

Ephesus, 87, 88. 

Ephialtes, 11. 13. 

Epigoni, 208. 269. 

Epimetheus, 16, 17. 20. 

Erato, the Muse of erotic poetry and mime, some- 
times carries a lyre 

Erebus, or darkness, son of Chaos, begot iEther 
and Heinera by hte sister Night. See also 25. 
Erichthonius. (1) Son of Hephiestus. Athene 
entrusted to the daughters of King C-Jcropa of 
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Athens a chest which they were forbidden lo 
open. It concealed the infant Erichthonius. 
According to one yersion, the daughters 
(Agraulos, Pandrosos, and Herse) were overcome 
with curiosity and opened the chest Seeing a 
serpent within it. they leapt in madness from 
the Acropolis to their death. Enchthonma 
succeeded Cccrops as King of Athens, and was 
himself succeeded bv Padion. 

(2) Erechtheiis the second was grandson of 
Erechtheus. son of llcphastns, and the son of 
Pandion, whom he succeeded ns King of Athens 
He was father bv Pr.ixithea of four sons, in- 
cluding Cccrops, and seven daughters, Proto- 
goma. Pandora. Pro< ms wife of Cephalus. 
Creusa, Oreiihvia. ('hthoiiia. and Otionia. 
When the Eleiisinians under Eumolj'us son of 
Poseidon attacked Athens. Erechtheiis was told 
to sacrittce Otioina, yvhoreupon her tw'o eldest 
sisters, Protogonia and Pandora, also sacntlced 
themselves Erechl turns slew J'himolpus. 
wliereupon Poseidon demanded y'cngcance. and 
either he or Zeus sleyv Erechtheus. 

Eridanus was a rncr god Pha-thon fell to his 
death here Because amber was toimd here 
Endanug was later siij»po3ed lo be the Po 
Elrlgone, see Icanus. 

Eimnyes or Eumenides. 3. 260. 271. 393. 391. 401. 
Enphyle, 262. 2G9> 271. 

Eris. 65. 280 

Eros, who in Latin yv.is named Amor or Cupid, 
w'as said to be tlie sou ol Aphrodite l)v either 
Ares. ITerines. or her own lather Zeus TTie 
earlv (Irceks thouglit of him as a wnnged 
” .sprite,” but bv tlio flfth centurv b c he yyas 
represented as a boy, irresponsible but lov'clv. 
flying on golden wings and carry'ing in his golden 
auner arrows which could wound both men and 
gods, and torches Ho was sometimes poj- 
trav'cd as blindfolded He usually' accom- 
panied his mother Aphrodite. See also Psyche. 
Erymanthian Boar. 17() 

Erysichthon, son of 'I'noiias, daicd to ( nt dmMi 
trees m a grove s:urcd to Demeter, and yvhen 
he Ignored piotests she puiii.shed Jnm yvilh an 
insatiable hunger 
Elryx, Mt , 58 
Eteocles, 257, 2(n, 265 
Etna, Mt , 1 2 

Eiuppe. (1) The daughter of Cheiron. being yyilti 
cliild by .^rEolus, bou o( llellen, was changed into 
a Jiorse Their clnld yvas Melanippe 
(2) The daughter of Daimiis, 347 
Eumseus, 362. 363 

Eumenides or Ennnyes, It, 200. 271, 393. 394, 404 
“ Eumenides,” 393. 401 

Eumolpus, ” the good singer,” was the son of 
Poseidon and C'hione. (he daughUr of Boie.'ih 
and Oreithvia His mother threw Imn into the 
sea as soon as he was born, but his fathi r 
Poseidon cared for him He was brought up in 
Ethioina, and lived later at the Comt of King 
Tegvrius of ’J lirace, and then came to Eleusis in 
Attica Here he became the priest of Hie 
mysteries of Demeter and Persephone He 
initiated Heracles into the mysteries and taught 
him losing and play the Ivre J^umolynia led an 
expedition against Erettlieus of Athens, three 
of whose daughters saei diced themselves to 
ensure victory. Eumolpus yvas killed bv 
Erectheus, who yvas then himself slam by' either 
Poseidon or Zeus i^iumolpiis’ descendants 
became hereditary priests of Demeter at Eleusis 
Eunomus, 193 
Euphorbus, 314 

Euphrosyne, one of the ( 'harities or Graces. 
Euridlce, see Orpheus. 

Euripides. 123, 161. 185. 200, 211, 246, 263. 267 
313. 339. 391, 393. 395 
Europa, 223-224, 244 

Eunis, son of Astraeus and Eos. was the South- 
east wind. 

Euryale, 134, 138. 

Euryalus, 288. 

Eurycleia, 364. 

Eurylochus, 357. 
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Euryuome, 25, 51. 

Eurystheus, 106. 171-184, 109. 380. 

Eurytion, 182 

Eurytus, 167, 186, 195. 365. 

Eaterpe, the ISIiise of lyric poetry, represented 
with a flute 

Evadne, 267, 268 

Evenus was fatlior of Marpossa. who was carried 
o(F by Idas Evenvis then drowned himself in 
the river hcncelorth called after him. 


Fates, or Mcerte, or Moiraa. known to the Komana 
.as Parcie. were Ihe white-robed Clotho, baohesis. 
and Atropos Clotho spun the thread. T«acheHiB 
measured it, and Atropos cut it with her shears 
At Jlelphi only cUotlio ami Atropos were 
worshipped It has been suggested that the 
Fates orTfrinally rciiresented phases of the moon 
■sVe also 25, 94 

Faunus, identifled bv the Itomans with Pan. 
Fortuna, Homan counterpart ot 'I'vehe 
“ Fortunate Isles,” 408 
Furies, scp Eumenides and 3 

Gaea, see Ge 
Galatea, see Pygmalion. 

Galinthias, dauithter of Preetus of Thebes and 
friend ot Alcmene 

Ganymede, the most beautiful youth allA^e, was, 
accordniK to the llonieric account, the son ol 
IviiiK Tros and OalhrrhoC lie was eairied off 
bv the gods to be euj) bearer to Zeus, in place of 
Hebe Later WTiters say that Zeus himself. In 
love with Canvniede, disguised himsclt as an 
eagle and cairied liini oil Z^us sent 'IVos as 
compensation a jtair ot horses Other traditions 
do not agree as to ( Janymede’s parentage The 
nivth was very popular in (Ireece and Home, as 
it gave a religious sanction to a mairs passion 
for .1 youth (see Plato’s Phipdras, 79) Seeaho 
274. 275 

Ge or Gaea, the Earth. 1. 3, 5. 8. 25, 30 
Geryon, 182 

Glauce, d.iughter of Creon, King of Corinth, also 
called Creusa, 162 

Glaucus. (1) King of Corinth, the son of Sisyiduis 
and ATeroiie, and lather of llollcrophon. w as torn 
1,0 pieces bv his own in.ues because he scorned 
the jiower ot Aidirodite 

(2) Crandsoii of Pellerophon, .111. 322 

(3) Son ot Minos, 231, 232 

Gordius, King of Phrygia, was originally a jieasant 
All oracle had informed the people of Phrygia 
that their new king would appear m a wagon, 
and when (Jordiiis arrived riding in this wav they 
aeclaimed him king He gratefully dedicated 
hiH eart to Zeus m the acropolis of Cordium. 
'File pole was tied to the v'oke by a curious knot 
and an oracle decreed that whoever should untie 
the kiiot should rule all Asia Alexander 
severed It with his sword 
Gorge, daughter ot Althiea, vvlio with her sister 
Hcianeira. kept her human form when their 
other sisters were cliangcd by Artemis to birds 
She was wile to Aiidra^mon, mother of Thoas 
Gorgones, 1.3 4. 136, 138 
Oreee, 136 

Gyes or Gyges, one of Ilecatoncheires. 1. 

Hades. The god. sec m/iy 399-402, 409, ami 
also 7. 9. 10. 65. 93, 98, 101, 106, 111, 1.35. 184, 
214 

(2) The Underworld, 399-409 
Heemon, 260 
Halirrhothius, 07. 

Hamadryades were nymphs of trees. 

Harmonia, 244, 247 

Hannonia, Necklace of, 244, 262, 271. 

Harmonia, Robe of, 269. 271 
Harpy, a monster with a woman’s head and a 
bird's wings and claws, used by the gods to 
torment mortals. 373 

Hebe was cup-bearer to the gods till Ganymede 
replaced her. Her Homan counterpart wjis 
Juventas. See also 25, 33, 198 


Hecabe, see Hecuba. 

Hecale was a poor old woman who hospitably 
entertained Theseus when lie was out hunting 
the Bull of Marathon 
Hecate, 403, 409. 

Hccatoncheires, hundred -headed giant .< 1 . 1. 

Hector, 277. 307. 311, 314, 315, 322, 330. 

Hecuba. 277, 278, 315. 334. 338, 339. 

“ Hecuba ’* of Fiinpides, 339. 

Helen, 213, 215. 284. 285. 280. 287. 302. 025, 327. 
332, 334. 385 

Helenus, son of Priani. 277, 325, 340. 

Helicaon, 3.55 

Hehcoii, a range of loftv mountains in Bmotia 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses, hem'e called 
Helu,oniafleH and Ilehconides. The fountains 
of the Mus(m Aganippe and llippoerene spiing 
from Ml Helicon See also HP,. 

Helios or Helms, the Poman Sol. was the son of 
Jlvpcnon and Thela, and brother of Selene ai.d 
Ko.« In liomer he was god of the sun. All- 
seemg. he rei>orted such mculents as Aphiodite’s 
laitliie.sHncH,s and the rajie f)f Persephone, but 
tailed to iiotKo the theft of his own satied cattle 
by Odysseus’ companions llis wife Hbode 
bore him seven sons and one daughter, and his 
worship flourished in Phodes, where the famous 
C 0 I 0 S.SUS w.i^ an image ot liim Sacred to Helios 
was the cook, and his saerifli es hu liuled white 
horses and ram.s. .ind li()iu‘\ S(( also 79, 105, 
111, 182, 2.U, .157, 360, and PhoDthon. 

Hello, (laughtei of Athamas and Nephele 
Hellen, the son ot Deucalion and I'vrrha, was 
mythical ancestor ol all the Hellenes JJis sons 
weie Tl^olus, who hucceeded liiiii, Dorus, and 
Xnthus 

Hellenes, 22. 10, 94. 

Hellespont 156 

Hephrestus, 10 . 17. 25, 41. 46, 47. 48. 40, .50. 51. 

52. 55. 50, ()0. 65. 82. 158. 373 
Hera, espe< tally 29-35 and nUo 7, 10, 13, 14, 
24. 25. 2h. 48. 50-5.1, 65. 70, 72, 73, 101, 106, 
119-121, 106. 107, 171, 174. 181. 189, 198, 280. 
128 

Heracleidee or Children of Heracles. 190-202 
Heracles, see rspeeiaUv 16 1-202 and also 11 . 12, 18, 
66. 95. 104. 155. 156. 323 
1 Hercules or Heracles, Pillars of, 182 
Hermaphroditus, 01 

Hermes, see tspeeially 90- 98 and alsn 13, 14.17, 26, 
41, Gl, 66. 77. 111. 120. 135, l.fO, 141. 184, 250, 
280. 303 , 357. 361, 309. 375, 377, 37b. 
Hermione, 287. 345, 316. 398 
Hero, ste Leander, 

Herse, daughter of Cetrops, beloved bv lleimcs 
To Herse and her sisters the lutant Erichthomns 
wivs entrusted. 

Hesiod, 2, 59 

Hesioue, 188 , 189, 275, 276. 

Hespendes, 30. 183 
Hesperus, the evening .star 
Heslia, 7. 10. 32. 36. 37. 118, 126. 

Hiera, 56. 

Hippocoon, 191 
Hippocrene, 148 

Hlppodameia. (1) D.vughter of (EnomauB, 376. 
377. 

(2) Wife of Pinthous. 212, 213. 

Hippolyte, 181, 210, 211. 

Hippolytus, 211. 

“ Hippolytus,” 211. 

Hippomedon, 263, 265 

Hippomenos, son of Megareus, inanicd the 
Boeotian Atalanta. 

Hippothous, grandson of Ceicvon, who was slain 
by Theseus, and father ot ^pytus. the King of 
Arcadia 
Hlttites, 2. 68 

Homer, 49. 50, 52. 00. 79, 99, 117, 128. 151. 272. 
273, 322. 338. 343. 353, 369, 385, 408 
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Horae, goddesses of the order of nature and the 
seasons (see 25). It us said that Zeus' fatherhood 
of the Honn on Themis Indicates that the 
Hellenes took over control of the calendar. 

Hyacinthus, 74. 

Hyades, 120. 

Hydra ol Lema, 174. 100 

Hygeia. the goddess of health, was either the 
daughter or the wife of Ascleimis. She is renre- 
Bcntod as dressed in a long robe and feeding a 
serpent from a cup. 

Hylas, 156. 

Hyllus, 193. 190. 199. 201. 

Hsrperboieans, 137 

Hyperonor, one of Spartl, 243 

Hyperion, a Titan and father of HeliOB, Selene, and 
Eos 1, 9. 

Hypermnestra, see Danaides. 

Hypnua, the god of sleep. 

Hypseus was the father of Gyrene beloved by 
Apollo 

Hypsipyle was the daughter of Thoas, King of 
Lemnos Wh(‘n the women killed all the men 
in the island she saved her father She wel- 
comed Jason on the Argonauts’ landing in 
Ijcmnos and hore him twins Jjater the women 
of Lemnos dLseoveied that she had spared Thoas 
and sold hei as a slave to King livcuigus of 
Ncmea, who cntiuslcd his son Opheltcs to her 
cure. 


lacchus, the name of Dlou\^us in the Elensinian 
mysteries, whcie the god was regarded a.s the 
son of Zeus and Deiuetei 

lapetus, a Titan and father of Atlas. Piomcthcas, 
and Epimetheus, 1 

laslon, lasius, or lasus was the soji of Zeus and 
hllectra Demeter lo\ed him and hoie him a. 
son riuton or Pliitus, and Zeus, in anger, slew 
lasion with a thunderbolt 

Icaria, 124 

Icarius. (i) Was an Athenian who received 
Dlony'sus hospitably and learmsl from him the 
cultivation of the vine He gave sonio wine he 
ha<l made to shepherds who, seeing double. 
belle^ed thev had fieen bewitched and Killed 
Icariiis JIw daughter Erigone was led to his 
grave bv his dog MuJra, and she hanged herself 
in despaii Irom the tree under which her father 
had been buiied. 

12) Of Sparta. 29(f. 

Icarus, 23H. 

Ida, Mt., near Troy, 27S. 280, 305, 325. 

Idaea, 271 

Idas, the twin brother of Lviieeus, was said to be 
son of Apharcus He was in love with Mar- 
pessa, whom he carried olf in a chariot given 
him by l^oseulon, who was reallv his father. 
Idas’ rival Apollo fought with him for Marpessa, 
but ^us separated the combatants, and she 
chose Idas. With his devoted twin he took 
part hi the Oalydonian hunt, and the Argonauts’ 
expedition, ami lioth w^ere flnaJIv killed in a 
battle with their rivals, the Dioscuri. 

Idomoneus, 297, 318. 

“Iliad,’* 77. 101, 300. 313, 310, 400. 

Ilithylae, daughters of Hera, who in the Iliad and 
early poete are represented as helping women m 
childbirth Tn the Odyssey and later poets 
only one goddess, llithyia, is repiesented. See 
also 33. 

Dlyrius, sou of Cadmus, 244. 

Ilus, 274. 

Imbros, 56 

Inachus, son of Oceanua and rethys, was first 
King of Argos, and gave his name to the river. 

Ino, 120, 244. 246. 

lo. daughter of Inachus was beloved by Zeus, wlio 
turned her into a white heifer through fear of 
Hera. The goddess Hera set Argus of the 
hundred eyes to watHi the heifer, but Hermes, 
at Zeus’ bidding, charmed Argus to .sleep and cut 
off hla head. Hera placed .tH-gus’ eyes m the 
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tail of her favourite bird, the peacock, and sent 
a gadfly to torment lo. who fled from land to 
land till she came to the Nile Here she re- 
cov'ered her human lorm and bore Zeus a son 
Epaphus. The Ionian Sea and the Bosphorus, 
(or cow’s ford) were said to have derived their 
name from lo. 
lobates, 116-149 
lolaus, 172, 174, 185, 192, 190. 
lolcus, 152. 163. 154, 161. 
lole, 186, 195, 196, 197. 

Ion, see Xuthus. 
lonlans, 68. 88. 99 

Iphicles. (1) Son of Amplutrloii, 160, 170, 171, 
172 

(2) One of the Aigonauts 
Iplugeiieia, 80. 300. 387. 395. 396. 397 
“Iphigeneia Among the Taurians ” of Euripides. 
395. 

Iphimedela, wife of Ala*us, 13. 

Iphis, 267 
Iphitus, 186. 

Irene, called I’ax by the Bomans, was goiUIif-s oi 
peace and aeeoiding to Hesiod one of tie* Hone, 
daughters of Zeus and Thejius She was 
woi shipped in Athens. 

Iris, in the Iliad she anpears as messenger of the 
gods, but 111 the Odyssiy she is never meutiom (1 
fShe was originally a pensoiuMcation ot the 
rainlKivv. 

Ishtar, 57. 

Ismene, 257, 260. 

Issa, daughter of Macareus. was loved bv Apollo 
Isthmian Games, 105 
Ithaca, 289, 290. 353. '562. 363, 368 
Itys was the son of Tereus and 1T0( ue 
Ixion, the son of ililegyas. King oi the Lapithio, 
treacherously murdered his fatlier-iii-law. 
T’hough pardoned by Zens, Jxion now tiled to 
seduce Ilera. but w.is dccc'ivcd bv phantom. 
Nephclc, who boie him a Ceiitaui J\iou was 
punisheil by being chained to a flcrv wheel 
which rolleil ceaselcs->lv through the skv His 
son was Pinthous. See Browning’s I.iioii. 

Jason, 151 -163 

Jocasta, 253, 257, 258, 259 

Juno, Boman coimterpait ot lleia, 29-35. 

Jupiter, Boman counterpart ol Zeus, 23 -28. 
Juventas, sec Hebe. 

Labdacus, 252. 

Lachesis, one of the Eates 
Ladon, 183. 

Laelaps, the swift dog which Piociis gave to 
Cephalus. 

Laertes, 200, 363. 365. 

Laestrygones, 357 
Lams. 252, 253. 254. 255. 258 
Lamia, daughter of Belns, loved by Zeus She 
liecame one of the Empusie. 

Lamus, 257, 

Laocoon, 330. 331. 

Laodamela, wife of Protcsilaus, :103. 

Laodice. (1) Daughter of ITi.im, 335 

(2) Homeric name foi Electia, daughter of 
Agamemnon 
Laomedan, 274, 275. 

Laplthee were a mythical people living in Thessaly 
and governed bv Pirithous, who. bciiig a son of 
Ixion, was half-brother to the Centaurs 
Bivalrv between the Centaurs and J.apithtu 
reached its climax at the celebrated stiiiggle at 
the wedding of Pirlthous. See aha 212. 
Larissa, 142. 

Leander, a youth of Abydos, swam across the 
Hellespont eveiy night to visit Heio, pnestesH 
of Aphrodite m Bestos. One lugbt he was 
drowned, and Hero then flung herself into the 
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sea. Marlowe tells the story In his roem Hero 
and Lcander. 

Leda was the daughter of I’hestius and the wife of 
Tvndarens, King of Spaita. Her children weie 
Helen, Polydeuces. Castor, and Clvterane.stra 
According to the usual tradition. Zeas visited 
Jjcda in the form of a swan, and she laid an egg. 
from which were hatched Helen. Polydeuces, 
and Castor, while ('Ivtemncstra was the daughter 
ot Tyndareus Others say that only Helen and 
Polvdeuces were Zeus’ offspring ; others, in- 
cludhig Homer, that Helen alone was child to 
Zeus 1'he rape of Tjcda is the subject of Yeats’s 
line i)OPin, Lfda and ihe Sirnn 
Lemnos, 47. f)2. TdO. 156. 301. 323 
Lerna, Hydra of, 174, 196. 

Lethe, 406. 

Leto, called Latona, was the daughter of the 
Titans, Coens and Phoebe, and mother by Zeus 
of Apollo and Aitcmis. See aho 2b. 70. 72, 251 
Leuce, 402. 

Leucippus, son of fKnomans, was in lo\c with 
Daphne, and disguihcd a--’ a wannan joined her 
iron|)hs W'hen Apollo advised them to bathe 
naked. Ins disguise was discovered and the 
nvinidis tore him to pieces 
Leucothea, a sea-goddess, lormcrly Ino. beloved 
b^ Athaiiias. 3(52 
“ Libation Bearers,” 391. 

Lichas, 190 

Linus, (1) According to the Argivc storv. Linus 
was the son of the piinccss Psainathc tiv Apollo 
INainathe exposed her son, who was reared bv 
shepherds, but latei torn to pieces bv hei father’s 
dogs Her dcstress at this revealed her predica- 
ment to her father, who condemne<l her to death 
Ayiollo. in anger, visited Argos with a plague, 
until the Argivcs propitiated lanua and 
J\s.imathe by dirges called “ linoi ” 

(2) Another tradition told of a Linus, eon of a 
1\Tnv,c, who was gifted in music and killed by 
le.dons Apollo 

ri"' I h■d^■l'l- .iNo |i 'i| oi Jiiniis the instruc- 
tor of Heracles, who was killed by the lieio with 
a Ivre, See also 1('7 

The ancient “ linoi ” dirges were widespread, 
and they have been described by Frazer in The 
Golden 'riiov are most probably lamen- 

talions for Linus as a vegetation spirit, perhaps 
ot Max 
Lipara, 56 
Lotophagi, 354 
Lotus Eaters, 354. 

Loxias, 69 

Lucifer or “bnrigei of light ” is the name of the 
planet Venus when seen before sunrLse The 
Tilanet was called Hesperus when seen in the 
cv^emng sky 

Lvcaon angered Zeus bv serving him with human 
llesli. fie and all Ins soiis, save Nvetmus. were 
citbc-r killed bv lightning or turned into wolves. 
Lycia, 47. 68. 146. 147. 

Lycius, (38, 69 
Lycoraedes, 216. 295. 326. 

Lycurgus, King of Fdones, 122 
Lycus. (1) Son of I’andion. expelled by hlj- 
brother JI<]geu8, took refuge in Ljcia. so called 
after limi 

(2) Cf Thelica. 249 

Lynceus. (1) Son of Aphareus. and devoted twin 
brother ot Idas, w^as noted for his keen sight 
'fhe twins took part m the tJalydonian hunt and 
the Argonauts’ expedition, and were iiiially 
killed in a battle with the Dioscuri 
(2) Son of iKgyptus. see Danaides. 

Lystra, 93. 


Macareus, son of iEolus committed nicest with hlf 
sister Canace. Their daughter. Issa, wai 
beloved by Apollo. 

Macaria, 190. 

Macedonia, 10 , 117. 

Machaon, 324. 

Meenades, 117. 121, 123, 127. 


Maera, 338. 

Maia, daughter of Atlas and Plelone, was the 
eldest and most lieautiful of the Pleiades. She 
bore Hermes to Zeus, She was Identified bv 
the Itomans with a goddess of Spring (see 
Keats’s Ode to Maia). See also 26, 91. 

Manto, 351. 

Marathoniau Bull, the Cretan Bull, 179, 227. 

Marpessa, daughter of Eiieiius tlie river-god, was 
loved by Apollo, but Idas carried her off in a 
winged chariot which Poseidon had given lum, 
Apollo fought with Idas for the possession of 
Marpes-sa until Zeus intervened, saying that 
Maiitessa must choose. She chose to marry 
Idas. 

Mars, 61, 

Marsyas, 77. 

Medea, 158-103. 206. 

Medus, son of ACgus and Medea. 206. 

Medusa, 40. 108. 133. 134, 135. 137. 188. 141, 148. 

Megsera, one of the Eumenidcs, 3, 404. 

Megapenthes, 143, 

Megara or Megera, 170, 185. 

Melampus, son of Amythaon, was the prophet and 
seer who first introduced into (Jreece the 
w'orship of Dionysus Having cured the three 
daughteis of Prmtus and other Argive women 
of madness, he and his brother Bias received 
trom Prertus two-thirds of the kingdom 

Melanippe vv.us the child of iEolus, son of Uelleii, 
and Euijipe 

Molanippus. 205. 

Meleager was the son of CEneu.s and Althaja. 
When he was seven days old the Fates declared 
he would die when a certain brand on the 
hearth should bo consumed, but Althaea 
(luickly extlngiiLshed tlie brand and hid it 
Meleager accompanied the Argonauts and suc- 
cessfuilv led the heroes against the Calydoman 
Boar, When he gave the hide to Atalanta, 
Althaea’s brothers took it from her, and Meleager 
slew them Althaea then Hung the fatelul 
branch into the tire and Meleager expired. 
Althaea now killed herself, and her daughters 
(excepting (Jorge and Deianeira) were turned by 
Ai temis into gumea-liers See also 203. 

MeUcertes, son of Athaiuas and Ino 

Melpomene, the Muse ol Tragedy. 

Memnon, 318, 319. 320. 

Memnonia, 321. 

Memnonldes, 310, 

Meuelaus, 284, 286, 287, 289, 291, 302. 310, 314, 
334, 345, 36.J, 385. 

Menestheus, 216. 

Menceceus. (1) Father of Jocasta, 258. 

(2) Son oi Croon, 264. 

Mentor, Odysseus’ faitliful friend, 305. 

Mercurlus. 90. 

Meriones, 297. 

Merope, one of the Pleiades, and wife of Sisyphus 

Metaneira, wife ot Oleus cf Eleusis, and mother of 
Abas. Demophon. and Tnpoleinus. 

Metis, 7. 25. 41. 

Midas was the son. or adopted son. of fJordiiis, 
King of Phrvgia He kmdlv entertained 
Silenus, and when Dionysus a.sked him what 
reward he would like, Midas requesteil that all 
he touched should be turned to gold. When 
he was unable to cat, Midas begged to be freed 
of his golden touch and was told by the god to 
bathe m the source of the Pactolus, near Mt. 
3’molu.s. The samls of this river then became 
rich with gold 

f)nce when Apollo engaged in a musical con- 
test with Pan. Midas declared m favour of Pan 
and was cursed by revengeful Apollo with a 
pair of ass’s ears. These he hid under a 
Phrygian cap so that only his barber knew of 
the disgrace, until the barber, unable any 
longer to keep the secret, whispered it to a hole 
ill the ground. Then a reed grow'ing in that 
spot whispered the secret abroad. 

Milanlon, husband of Atalanta. 

Miletus, 74, 225. 
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Mimas, 11. 

Minerva, Homan counterpart of Athene. 

Minoan Tradition, 0 
Minos, 220. 222, 224, 225, 227, 228. 229. 230, 231. 

233. 237. 238. 239. 407 
Minotaur, 222. 233. 234. 235. 

Minthc, 402 

Minyans, 99. 100. 110. 109 

Mnemosyne or “Memory" dauKhter of Uranus, 
25. 

McersB or Moiree, see Fates and 25. 

Moly, 357. 

Mopsns, 351. 

Musce or Musagetcs. The Muse.s were divinities 
presiding over the arts and sciences Tliey 
were daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, and 
were born at Plena near Mt Olympus. Their 
woiship spread from Thracia and Plena into 
Hoeotia. where they dwelt on Mt. Helicon, with 
Its sacred fountains oi Ai?anippc and Hippo- 
crene. Mt. Parnassus and its Castalian Spring 
were also sacred to them. Libations of water 
or milk and honey were offered to the Muses. 
Originally three in numlier. thev were afterwanl.s 
spoken of as nine. (3io of history. Euterpe of 
lyric iioetry, Thalia of comedy. Melpomene of 
tragedy. Terpsichore ot choral dance and song. 
Prato of erotic poetry and mime, Polvmni.a, or 
Polvhviiinia, of the sublime hymn. Calliope oi 
epic poetiy, and Urania of astronomv 
Myconce, 143. 144. 370. 380. 381. 384. 389, 392, 
397 

Myrmidones, 293. 314. 

Myrtilus, 377, 378. 

Mysia, 150. 

Naiades or Naiads, the nymphs of fresh water. 150 
Narcissus, see Echo. 

Nauphus, 350 
Nausicaa, 302. 

Naxos, 13. 124 

Neleus was twin biother of Pclias {see 108. 152, 
153) Diiven trom lolcu.s bv Pelias, he went 
with Melampus and Jhas to Pylus, where he 
became king He had twelve son.s. Sec also 
190. 191 

Nemean Lion, 173. 

Nemean Games, 173 

Nemesis, who was said to be a daughter of 
Oceanus, was a goddess who oiiginally measured 
out to men happiness and misery, cha.stening 
those who were over-fortunate. Later she 
came to be thought ot as one who punished 
crime She had a .shrine at llhamnus in Attica. 
The wheel which she habitually carried was 
probably in origin a symbol of the solar year, 
according to whose seasons the sacred king was 
tated to rise to the height of his fortune or to die 
Neoptolemua or Pyrrhus, 205. 325. 326, 328. 334. 
330. 337. 345, 340. 398 

Nephele, a phantom created by Zeus to decei\e 
Ixion, became the wife of Athamas. 

Neptune, see Poseidon. 

Nereides or Nereids, daughters of Nereus, nymph.s 
of the Mediterranean. 109, 139. 

Nereus, 100. 

Nessus, 194, 196. 

Nestor, 100. 287. 295. 318. 352. 363. 

Nlobe, 82. 250. 251. 371. 

Nisus, 230. 

Nisynis, 12. 

Noimus, the Pasturer, a name given to goils. such 
as Aixillo, Hermes, Pan, who protect pastures 
Notus, called Auster by the Eomans. was the 
South-west wind. He was a son of Astrious 
and Eos. 

Nymphee were leaser dCdies which peopled all 
parts of nature. 

Nysa, Mt., 120. 128. 

Oceanldes, nymphs of the ocean, daughters of 
Oceanus. 
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Oceanus, 1, 3, 7. 25. 358. 

“ Odyssey,’* 00. 322. 353-300. 

Odysseus, 289, 290. 291. 295. 301. 302. 308. 313. 
322. 323. 325, 320, 327. 328. 329. 334, 338. 344. 
353-369 

CEbalus. (1) King of Sparta and father of 
'L’yndareus. Ilippocoon. and Icarius 
CEdipus, 252-201. 

“ (Edipus at Colonos,” 200 
“ (Edipus Tyrannus,” 200 

CEucus, King of Pleuron and Calydon in ^^^.tolia. 
married AUha\a and was lather ot T\deus. 
Mclca.,^‘r. ( Jorge, and Dciancira ITis realm was 
ravaged liy Iho (Jalydomaii Loar, and was later 
seized by lus ncplicws, but hn grandson 
Hiomcdes. son of 'I'vdeus, avenged limi and put 
(loige’s husband Andnemon on the throne 
(Enciis accompanied lliomciJcs to the Pelo- 
ponnesus. wlierc he was eventually killed bv 
two nephews who had escaped Diomcdes’ 
vengeance ,SVc also 192. 201. 

CEnomaus. 370, .377 
(Enone, 278. 324. 

Ogygia, 361 

Oileus, King of the JjO(‘iiaus. was one of ttio 
Argonauts. 292 
Olympia, 27 

Olympic Games, founded by Hcrai Ics, 190. .378 
Olympius, a name for tlie Muses and all tlic gods 
who were supposed to live m Olympus and not 
in the lower woild 

The twelve great Olympian gods m some 
place.s worshipped as a body were Zeus, I'osei- 
don, Apollo, Ares, Hermes. Ilephiestus, TTi'stia. 
Demetor, Hera, Athene, Aphrodite, and 
Artemis At a later date Dionysus tieeamc one 
of the great twelve, m place of Hestla 
Olympus, Mt., 14. 27. 47. 51, 52, 53. 54. 60. 118 
1.50. 372 

Omphale, 95. 187. 188. 

Omphalos, 70. 

Opheltes was the son ot King Lycuigiis of Ncmea 
'I'he Nemean games weie founded in his honour, 
l)ut Heracles re-dedieated them to Zeus 
Orchomenus was the capital ot the Minyans of 
Preotia, 109. 

Orcus, 399 

Oreades were the nymphs of monntains and 
grottoes 

“ Oresteia ” of .Esihv lus, 288 
Orestes, 316. 389, 190. 392. 393. 395. 396, 397, 
398. 404 

*• Orestes ” of Euripides, 393 

Orion, a son of Poseidon was a giant hunter and 
exceedingly handsome lie fell m love with 
Meropc. the daughter of (Knopion of Chios 
(Lnopion promised Merope to Orion if he would 
free the island of wild beasts When he failed 
to keep his promise Orion seduced Merope, and 
was blinde<i bv (Enopion, who was helped by 
his lather Dionvsus. An oracle told Orion that 
he would regain his sight If he travelled East 
and exposed his eyeballs to the rising sun. He 
went to TiCmnos, where IIcphn.'stuH lent him a 
guide to the East There Eos fell m love with 
him, and her brother Helios restored hLs sight 
Orion later joined AitemLs as a hunter, boasting 
that he would kill all the wild animals. Apollo, 
hearing this and fearing that Artemis also might 
fall in love with Orion, cunningly contrived that 
the goddess should accidentallv lall him. After 
his death Orion’s image was set among the stars, 
where he appears as a giant with “ belt and 
.sworded hip.” The story of his blindness cured 
in the East ls a myth ot the sun. on whose rising 
the animals retire to their dens 
Oreithyia, daughter ot Ercctheus, carried away 
by ISoreas 

Orpheus, the son of King (Eagrus and Calliope, 
received a lyre from Apollo and was taught to 
play by the Muses, so that he was able to 
enchant beasts, trees, and rocks to follow his 
music. On returning from his voyage with the 
Argonauts (see 155), he mained Eurydlce. and 
when she died from a snake bite, he followed her 
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to the Underworld. Here hia mualc delighted Parfchenos, a name of Athene. .S9. 


even Hades, so that he allowed Eiirydice to 
follow her husband l)aclc to life, rnmdtMl only 
that he did not look round On tlie very 
threshold of life Orpheus anxiously looked bark, 
and so lost Ihirydice He Wcis so desolate with 
crief that the jealous Thraei.iii women tore him 
to pieces in an orKv of Dionvsus. a pod whom he 
had neglected to honour 'I'he Muses collected 
the traginents ot his liody. which were buried at 
the foot of Olympus, but hrs head, thrown into 
the Hivei Helirus, w.i'a carrif'd -tdl sinrin? down 
to sea and on to T • ') <•-, \sl rl- r 'ii-. Iv'-e aKo 
drittod, to be placed later as a constellation m 
the h<' ivens at the intercession ot Apollo anil 
the Allises 

The (Ireekfl considered Orpheus to be the 
greatest poet before llomcr. and fiagments of 
poetiv extant were ascribed to him 

The religion “ Orphism ” was charaotensed 
by a sense ot sin and the need for atonement, the 
idea of a sutTering man-god. and a belief m im- 
inort.vhty. It had an mtluence on such 
pliilo soldiers as Pvthagoras and Plato, and 
formed a link between the worship ot Dionysus 
and ( 'hrihtunity. 

Orthrns, IHJ. 1155 
Ortygia, 70. 

Ossa, 1'! 

Otrere, ‘il7 
Otus, 1‘! 

Ovid. IIJ. 161 


Paleemon, a sea-god, originally Mellcertc.s, son of 
Athamas and fno 

Palamedes, son of Nauphus, 2SS, 2H0, 291, 502, 
550 

Palladium, 325, 327. .3 30. 5 1 1 

Pallas. (Da giant. 11 

(2) a father of Mftysons, 206 
(5) a name fox Athene, /.O, 40 

Pan, the niLsahapen god with gont feet, horns, and 
tad. was said by some to tie an ancient dumitv 
coieval with Zeus, though mcist reiKiited him to 
be the son of TTormes He was the god ot 
shepherds and docks, living in rural Arcadia, 
hunting and dancing with the n\mphs He 
would also lurk in tore.sts, startling travellers 
with a sudden shout and hlhng them with 
" panic. ” I’aii loved manv in mphs, inehiding 
Svriiri. who tied i,i tenor and was metainoi- 
phosed into a reed, from which I’an made the- 
syrinx (or P.in's pipe) tliat he wa.s .said to ha\e 
Invented, tor tiis love of music was well known 
He was also said to have seduced Helene The 
Olympians looked down on I’aii as a rustle, un- 
eontiolled divimtv He is the only god whose 
death was reported The worship of Pan 
began in Aieadia, which was despised by the 
(;reek-! for its b.ickwardne.ss Tt did not reach 
Ath<-us till early in the fifth century n o. The 
llomaus later identitled Pan with l''aunu3. See 
also 1 4. 77-97, 561) 

Paiiathenalc, 44, 118, 233. 

Pandareus, '373. 

Pandion, King of Athens, was son of Enehthoiilus 
and father of Procne, and Philomela, and of 
Erechtheiis, who suceec'cled liim. 

Pandora, 17. 

Pandrosos, daughter of Cecrops To her ancl her 
sisteis. Eriehtliomus w.is entrusted. 

Panopeus. 328. 

Panthous, 314. 

Paphos, 58, 59. 

•ParcaB, see Fates. 

Paris, 35. 277-282. 284. 287. 310, 321. 324 

Parnassus, Mt., a lofty mountain range north-west 
of the Gulf of Corinth. The name was usually 
limited to the two-peaked summit north of 
Delphi, alxive which the Castalian spring Issued 
The mountain was one of the chief seats of 
Vpollo and the Muses, and was also sacred to 
-bionysus. See also 20, 69, 7 
Parthenon. 44. 48. 118 . 

Partheno Pfieus, 263, 265. 


Paslphee, 231, 234. 238. 

Patroclus, 290, 314. 310 
Pegasus, 108. 137. 148. 1.50. 

Pelasgians, 47 

Peleus, son of iP'acus. King of .Eglna, Joined with 
Ins brother IVdamon in killing their half-brother 
Phocus Expelled bv 21’aeiiH, he went to 
Phtlila In Thessaly, where he was purified by 
the king's son luirvtion, but accompany mg 
Eurvtion to hunt the Calvdoiuan Boar, he 
aeeidentallv killed his bcncfaitor Peleus now 
tied to Arastus, Kmg of lolcos, w ho puritled hmi. 
but here he wa,s falsely accused by Acastus' 
vvite Acastus then took Peleus on a hunting 
expedition on Mt Pehon. and while his guest 
wa.s asleep .secreted his sword ancl deseitcd bun 
Peleus would have lieeii killed liy Centaurs hacl 
not Cheiron re.seiicd him Zeus now clecided to 
give to Peleus the Nereid Thetis as wife. Zeus 
himself w’ouUl have married her had hG not 
Ijeei' warned by Themis that she would bear a 
son more illustrious tlion his lather Cheiron 
told Peleus how to master Thetis by bolding her 
fast whatever form she might assume, and all 
the divinities save ICils came tO the wedebug 
She III revenge c'ast in the golden apple, whic h 
oauseci, eventually, the Trojan War. Thetis 
bore to Peleus the hero Achilles, whose death 
he survived See also 280, 293. 290. 

Pellas, 108. 152. 153. Ia4. 161. 

Pelides, the s>on cjf I’eleus, that is Achillea. 

Pellon, Mt., 13 
Pelopia, 382, .383 
Peloponnesus, 58, 378 

Pelops, 251. 325. .526. 371, 573, ‘57.5. 370, 377. 378, 
379 

Pelorus, one of Sparti. 243. 

Penelope. 290. 403, 305. 308, 309 
Peneiis, a god of the Itiver linens in 'I'liessalv, <^011 
of Oc'canus and Telhya and lather ol Daphne 
and C.vrene 
Penthesilea, 317. 

Pentheus, 123, 240 
Perdbt, nephew of Dredalns. 237 
Periclynieniis, the Argonaut was tlie son of Neleua 
and brother ot Nestor Though he could 
assume what shape he chose, he was killed by 
Heracles 

Periphetes, a mon.ster at Epidaiinis who used to 
kill passers-by with an iron c hib He was killed 
by Theseus 

Pero, daughter of Neleus and Chloris and wife of 
Bias 

Perse, daughter of Oceaniis and wife of Helios, by 
whom shcj liee.ime the mothei of H^Gtes, Circe, 
Pasiph.vG, ancl Perses 

Persephone, 25. I 05 . 106, 111- 115, 214, 373, 402. 
403. 409 

Perses, son of Helios and PersS and father of 
Hecate. 

Perseus, P29-144, 160 
Peslstratus, 44, 1 11, 118 
Petasus, 98 
Pheeacians, 302. 

Phffidra, 211 

Phrethon. " the shining,” was a son of Helios by 
Clyinene. He gained hLs father's ^e^mi8‘^lon to 
drive the chariot of the sun. but his iiicom- 
petenee provoked Zeus to kill him with a 
thunderbolt, and he fell into the lin er Po. His 
mourning sisters were turned into alder- or 
poplar-trees, which wept tears of amber 
Phnethon’s fate may represent the ritual death 
of the boy interrex for the sacred king, who 
ruled for one day and was then killed, usually 
by horses. 

During the Bronze Age amber, sacred to the 
king, was eained from Baltic to Mediterranean 
via the Po valley. 

Phalanthus, a mythical Spartan said to have 
founded Tarcntuni in Italy about 700 b o 
Phasls, river, 157. 
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PherflB was an ancient town In Thessaly, the home 
of Admetus. | 

Pheres, son of Cretheus and Tyro, was the father I 
of Admetus and Lycurgus and the founder of ' 
Phene in Thessaly. 

Philemon, an old man of Phryma who. with his 
wife Baucis, hospitably receiicd Zeus and 
Hermes 

Phlloctetes, 108. 801. 308. 328. 824. 347. 

“ Phlloctetes ” of Sophocles. 823. 

Philomela, see Tereus. 

Phlueus was the son of Agenor and ruled in Sal- 
mydessuH in Thrace lie imprisoned Ins sons, 
by Ills llrst wife, (3eopatra. because ot a false 
accusation made by their stepmother. Idnea, 
For this, or some other fault, he was puiiLshed 
with blindness, and two Tlarpics tormented him 
When the Argonauts reached Thrace. Zetes and 
Calais, brothers of Cleoiiatra. killed the Hariiies 
and were also said to have vindicated and 
freed their nephews, the sons of Phineus In 
return, he advised Ja^ion what coarse to take 
(see lft7) Milton compares himself to Phineus 
(Varcuitse Lost, Book HI. lines 35. 36) 
Phlegethon, 400. 

Phlegeus, 271. 

Phocls, a country In Northern Greece, its chief 
mountain J*arnassus and its chief river t^ephis- 
HUH. 390 

Phocus, son of A'»u‘us. killed bv Ins half-brothers 
Telamon and I'eleus 

Phoebe, a name of Artemis as goddess of the moon. 
Phoebus, 09. 

“Phoenician Maidens. The,” 268. 

Phoenix, 291. 290. 861 
Pholus, a Centaur. 176 

Phorevs, a sca-deity. was. liy Coto, the father of 
Ladoii. Echidne, the three Corgons, and the 
three Ciuuj. 

Phoroneus, son of Tnachus and the nympli Mclia. 

was an early nivtliical King of Argos. 

Phrlxus, son of Athainas and Ncphelo. 

Phrygia, 121 

Phylachus, father of Iphiolus 
Phyleus, son of Angelas. 177. 

Phyllis, beloved by Denunihon. 849 
Pleria, on the south-e ist coast of Macedonia, was 
inhabited bv Thracian peojile. who in early 
times worshipped the' Muses, hence called 
Worides See also 92 
Plerides. (1) 'fho Muses 

(2) The nine daughters of Picriis. a king In 
Macedonia, named alter the Muses 'fliev were 
conquered in a contest with the Muses and 
turned into buds 
Plrene, 148. 

Plrithous, the son of Ixioii and Dia. was King of 
the f/ipithio in Thessalv He liecame a close 
friend of Theseus See also 212, 218. 214 
Pisa, in Elis, 376. 377 

Plttheus, King of Troe/cn. was son to IVlops and 
father of AOthra, 203 

Pleiades, daughters of Atlas and Pleione were 
companions of ArteniLs Thev weie changed 
into doves and placed among the stars 
Pleione, mother by Atlas of the I'leiades 
Pleisthenes, 381. 

Pluto. (DA name for Hades, 399 
(2) The nymph, 371 
Podalirius, 824. 

Podarces (1) Original name of Priam. 275. 

(2) Son of Iphiclus. who led the Thessalians 
against Troy. 

Pceas, 301 
Pohtes, 334. 

Pollux, Roman name for Polydeuces. 

Polybus, 253. 

Polybutes, 11. 12. 

Polydectes, 132. 138. 141 

Polydeuces, one of Dioscuri, 165, 167, 215. 286, 
286. 


Polydorus. (i) Son of Cadmus and Hannoni.a, 
214. 252 

(2) Son of Priam, 338. 

Polyeidus, 232, 

Polymester, 338 

Polymma or Polyhymnia, the Mase of the sublime 
hvmn 

Polynelces, 2.57, 261. 262, 263. 265. 206, 269 
Polypemon, see Procurstes and 205. 

Polyphemus, 355 
Polyxena, 309, 337, 339. 

Pontus, 1. 

Porphyrlon, 11. 

Poseidon, see esveeially 99-109 and aUo 7. 9, 10 
13. 32. 36. 42. 44. 60, 67, 73. 110. 134. 137. 139. 
140. 152. 157. 211, 223, 227. 805. 330, 848, 862. 
360. 377. 

Praxltiles, 63 

Priam, 275, 270, 277, 282. 302. 309, 315. 316. 318, 
327. 330, 331, 334. 3J6, 388. 

Prlapus, son of Dionvsus and Aphrodite, a god 
fruitfulness 
Procne, see Tereus. 

Procrls was the daughter of the second Ercctlieuh 
to be King of Athens Slie married Cephnlus 
See also 229 

Procrustes or the “Stretcher” was the surname 
given to the robiier Polypemon He used to 
tie travellers to a tied, and if they were tori' 
short he would rack them, and if too tall. h( 
would hack off their legs He was serv ed lu the 
same waj by 'rheseus See also 205 
Preetus, son of Abas, King of Argolls, inherit e<l 
the kingdom jointly v\'ith his twin In other 
Acrisius Soon expelled, he lied to lobates. 
King of Lydia, whose (laughter Anteia, also 
called Sthciieba'a, he married Returning to 
Argolis, he forced his brother to divide the 
kingdom and became ruler of Tiryns. vvlio.sc 
massive walls he built bv aid of the Cv elopes 
See aUo Melampus, Bellerophon. 

Prometheus, 16-20, 41. 176, 188 
Protesilaus, 808 

Proteus was the prophetic old man of the sc.-k, 
subject to Poseidon, whose tlocKs of seals he 
ternh^d Bv URsuming aiiv shape he chose, he 
could avoid the need of prophosvmg, iiiile'-s 
gripi>e(l fast, w'lieii he would at last resume his 
usual shape and tell the truth. He could he 
found at midday in the Lsland of Pharos Set 
also 188, 845 
Psamathe, s<e Linus (1) 

Psyche appears in late Greek literature as a 
personification of the soul, puntled by siifferiug 
to enioy true love. The beauty of the maiden 
P.syche excited the envy of \i)hrodite wlio smit 
Eros to iiersecute her, hut he fell in lo\i“ wifli 
her and secretly visited her nightly. When 
Psv'che. urged bv her two sLsters. sought tc 
di.scovor his identity, he left her 8earching 
lor El os. she enduied further persecution, hut 
he secretly helped her, and she ftnally overcame 
Aphrodite's hati-ed, to become immoital and 
united with Eros for eier 'flic stoiy is told m 
'The (SoUlen A ss of Apuleius 
Pygmalion of Cyprus is said to have fallen m love 
with the ivory linage of a maiden that he himself 
had made, and to have prayed Aplirodite to 
breathe life into it When she consented. 
Pvgmalion married the maiden, whom he called 
(Jalatea By her he became the father of 
Paphiis and Methanue. It is probable that the 
story concerns a priest of Aphrodite at Paphus 
who kept the image of the goddess in order to 
retain power See William Morris’s version in 
'The Earthly Paradise 
Pylades, 390, 392. 396, 897, 398. 

Pylos, 92. 

Pyrrha, 20, 21. 

Pyrrhus, see Neoptolemus. 

Pythia, 76. 118. 171. 

Pythian or Pythius, 69 
Python, 71, 76. 
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Rhadamanthua, 224, 223, 22(}. 407. 

Rhea, 1, 5. 6. 7, 20. 101. Ill, 122. 373. 

Rhesus, 313. 

“Rhesus,” attributed to Euripides. 313. 

Elhode or Rhodes was said to be the daughter of 
Poseidon, 8ho was the wife of llohos. 


Salmoneus, son of .lEolus and brother of Sisyphus. 
eniLSrated from 'I’hessaly aiui built Salmonc. 
In his presumption he emulated Zeus, who 
destroyed him and his city with a thunderbolt. 
Samos, 30. 34. 

Sarpedon, 224, 223. 307, 311. 311 
Satiunus, a mytliical King of Italy, identified by 
the itoinans with Cronus 

Satyrs were bemgs who embodied the fertile power 
of nature. They were represented as men 
wearing skins and crowned with vine, fir, or iv\. 
with pointed eari, small horns, and a t.iil They 
were said to he sons of Hermes, and were abv.i^s 
( onnccted with the worship ot Dionysus Older 
Satyrs were culled Sileiu See also 121, 127. 
SciBan Gate, 321. 

Scaraander, River, 274. 313, 317. 

Scheria, 302 

Sclron was a robber living on the frontier between 
Megans and Attica He robiwd travellers anil 
compelled them to wash his feet on the Sciroman 
rock He then kicked them into the .sea, where 
a giant tortoise turtle devoured them He was 
killed by Theseus See also 205. 

Seylla and Charybdis were tw'o rocks between Italy 
and .Sicilv In one dwelt S( vll<i, a tearful 
monster with six barking heails aii<l twelve feet. 
Dnder the oiiposibe ro( k lived (Tiarvlxlis, who 
thrice daily swallowed and then regurgitated the 
w .iters of the sea riee Odyssey XI, 11 83-110, 
aruL also 108, 330. 

Seylla, daughter of Nisns. 230 
Scyros, 203, 320 
Selene, Hi. SO 
Semele, 26. 110. 120. 241 

Semiramis and her husband Nmus were mythical 
ioundors of Niiuis or Nmeveh, 

Seriphos, 132. 141, 142 
Sicily, 30. 112 
Sicyon, iis, 382, 383 
Silem, see Satyrs. 

Silenus was one of the Silem who brought up 
Dionysus and was his constant companion He 
was a Jovial, bald old man usually «lrunk and 
riding on an ass He had the power of 
propiioey. See also 121 

Smis or Sinnis was a lobbor living on the Isthmus 
of Corinth, where he killed travellers by tying 
them to the toil of a fir-tree winch he tied to 
the eiirth and then allowed to spring upright 
He was killed in the same way by Theseus. 
See also 205 
Sinon. 329. 330. 333 

Sirens were sea-nvmjilLs who could allure bv their 
songs all who heaid them. When the Argonauts 
sailed past, Orpheus surpassed them, and 
Odysseus contrived to heai them unscathed 
Sirius, the dog-star 

Sisyphus, son ot iEolius, married Mcropc, the 
Pleiad, who bore him (llauciis He seilueed 
Anticleia, daughter of Autolvcus, and mother of 
Odvsseus, and some said that .Sisyrnhus was 
really the father to Odysseus He founded 
Ephyra, later Corinth, and though ho promoted 
navigation, was a n<jtorious knave {see Iliad VI, 
153) In the Underworld he was condemned 
always to roll uphill a huge stone which always 
toppled back again. 

Smlntheus, a name of Apollo 

Sophocles, 197. 259. 200. 200. 322, 323. 391. 

Sparta, 45. 04, 80. 282. 284, 283. 286. 385. 

Sparti or “ Sown Men,” 243, 238 
Sphinx, 253. 256, 257 

Stentor, herald of the Creeks in the Trojan War. 

His voice was as loud os that ot fifty men. 
Steropes, 1. 


Stheneboea, also called Anteia. 146. 

Sthenelus. (1) Was the son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, and King of Mycenie. IDs wife 
Nicippe, who boro him Alcinoe, Medusa, and 
Eurvstheus 

(2) 'I'he sou of Capaneus and Evadne, 268, 
288. 328 

Stheno, 131. 1 18. 

Strophms, 390 
Stymphalian Birds, 178. 

Styx, 181. 294. 403, 406. 

“ Suppliants, The,” 267. 

SymplegaJes, 157. 

Syrmx, sec Pau. 


Talaiis, 201. 

Talos. (1) Cretan giant, 228 

(2) Nephew ot Da'dalus, 237. 

Tantalus. 25l. 371. 372. 373, 371, 375. 

Taphians, 165 

Tartarus, 4. 8 9. 13. 14. 184, 400. 

TauilS, 86. ,300. 395. 390 

Teemessa, 300 

Tciresias or Tiresias, 258. 259, 20 f. 270, 358. 300. 
.106 See 'I’emiyson’s poem 2'iresias. 

Telamon, son of /Kaciix. King of .iEgma. joined 
with Ills iirother Pcleiis m killing their hall- 
brother Phoeua and, expelled by his lathei, he 
went to Sal.iiniH, where he man led (ilauee. 
daughter of the king, wliom he succeeded, 
'relamoii later married Pcribiea of Athens, who 
bore him Croat Aja\. 1 le joined in hunting the 
Calvdonian Hoar, and some sav that he sailed 
with the Argonauts See also 188, 180, 273, 270. 

Telchmes were variously defUTibcd It is said 
that Khea entrusted the infant Poseidon to 
them and that thev were artists in metal, making 
tlie sickle of Cronus and l* 08 eidon’s trident. 
Hut thev were also said to l)e destructive lieings. 
mterfiTing with the weather, and earning the 
hostility of ArioJlo, who assumed a wolf’s form 
to destroy some of them, and of Zeus, who over- 
whelmed others by fiood 

Telegonus, 368 

Telemachiis, 291, 303, 301, 3G5. 308 

Telephassn, 223. 240 

Telephus was the son of Heraeles and Auge the 
priestess, daughter of Aleus, King of 'fegea. 
lie was abandoned as a eliild, but on reaching 
manhood ciucstioned the Delphic Oracle as to 
hi-J parentage He was told to sail to King 
'renthras in Mvsia, and there found his mother 
mairied to the king, lie sudeeiled Teuthras 
and was said to have married ITiam’s daughter 
Laodiee He tried to prevent the Creeks on 
tlieir way to Troy from landing m Mysia See 
also 299. 

Telephylos, 357 

Tempo was a beautiful vallev in Thessaly wateied 
by the Kiver Pencils Aimllo here pursued 
D.iphiu*. daughter of the riv ei -god Pencils He 
had aKo purified himselt here after kilhng the 
Pvthoii 

Tenedos, 301. 302. 329. 

Tenes, son of Apollo, wa.s reputedly the son of 
Oyenus. King ot Coloiue in Troas. His step- 
mother. failing to seduce hmi, falsely accused 
him to Cyenus. who put Tenes, with his sister 
Jleinithca, into a chest and threw it into the sea. 
'The chest was driven to the island Dcuco- 
phrys. whose inhabitants made Tenes king. 
The island was then called Tenedos Cvenus, 
discovering hLs error, sailed to Tenedos and was 
reconeded with his son When the Creeks 
landed on 'fenedos on their way to Troy, Achilles 
killed both Tenes and Cveims 

Tereus, a son of Ares, w as King of the Thracians 
and lived m Phociaii Daubs. He helped 
Pandioii, King of Athens, and was therefore 
given Pandioii’s daughter Proene in marriage 
She bore him a son. itys Hut 'lereus was m 
love with Proenc’s sister, Philomela, and hiding 
Proene among the slaves, he told Philomela that 
her sister was dead, and so seduced her. He 
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also tore out Procne’s toiiKue, but Procnc wove 
a message for her sister into a rolic Philomela 
then released Procne, who. to avenge herself on 
her husband, killed and cooked their son Itys 
for Tereus to eat. When he realised what he 
had been eating, he pursued the sisters with an 
axe, but the gods changed all three into birds, 
Procnc to a swallow, Philomela to a nightingale, 
and Tereus cither to a hoopoe or hawk Some 
say that Tereus tore out Philomela’s tongue, 
that he told Procne that J^hilomela was dead, 
and that Procnc liecaine the nightingale, 
Philomela the swallow. 

Terpsichore, the Muse of Choial Dance and Song, 
carries the lyre and plc^ Liuiu. 

Tethys, 1, 125. 

Teucer. (l) Son of Scamander. 274. 

(2) Son of Telamon, 189. 292. 

Teucrl, 274. 

Teuthras, King of Mysla, manned Augc Ue was 
succeeded by Telephus, son ol Auge by Heracles 
Hce also 300. 

Thalia, (l) One of the nine Muses, and in Inter 
times the Muse of (Jome(i^, appearing with a 
comic mask, a sheiiherd’s staff, or a wreath of 
ivj. 

(2) One of (he three (.'hiiritiOH or (Jraccs 
Theano, 340 
Thebe, 250 
Thebes, 240-271. 

“ Thebes, Seven against,” of d'ischviii.s, 203. 
Themis, l, 21. 25. 

“ Theogony,” 2 
Thersander, 260. 

Thersites, 317. 

Theseus, 203-218. 260, 267 
Thesmophona, 1 1 4 
Thespius, 168, 192 
Thessaly, 8. 10. 1 17 

Thetis was the kmdlv daughter of >iere\i8 and 
Dons, who received in the sea <lcpthft l>oth 
Jlcplm'htiis and Dionysus Zeus an<l Poseulon 
both wLshed to marrv' her, but Themis foretokl 
licr son would be greatei than bus father, and 
she was given to P(>leus She l>ecaine by him 
the mother of Achilles. SVe also 32. 51, 106, 
280, 293. 204. 315 

Thoas, son ot Andrannon, King ot C^alvdoii, sailed 
with lorty ships against Troy. See also 328 
Thrace, 64. 117, 121. 128, 157 
Threspotus, 382, 383, * 

Thriiijicia, 360 

Thyestes, 379. 380. 381. 382. 383. 384. 385. 388. 
Thyia was said to be the llrst woman to have 
sacrirtccd to Dionvsus Pioin her the Attic 
women who aniuiallv went to Parnassus to take 
part in Dionysus’ orgies were called Tliviados, 
or 'Phyades 'Pho word 'Phvades, however, 
means " raging women ” They were the 
Jlaecha? or Hacchantes 
Thyiades, 1 1 7 
Thyone, r20 
Thyrsus, 127 
TJlphussa, Well ol, 270. 

Tlresias, see Teiresias. 

Tiryns, 130. 143, 144, 140, 171. 

Tisphone, one of the ICumenides, 3, 404. 
Titanesses, 0 
Tltanomachia, 8 

Titans, 3. 3. 4. 7. 8. 9. 11, 10. 17, 400. 

Tlthonus, sou ot Laomedan and Strymo, was half- 
brother to Priam liy the prayers of hks lover 
Kos he was granted by Zeus immortality, but as 
Kos had omitted to ask tor perpetual yout , he 
shrank away till he liecame a cicada. See 
Tennyson’s poem Tilhonns. See also 318. 
Tltyus, eon of Doa (see 72). .Tityus was sent to 
Tartarus. Here he was pegged on the ground 
covering nine acres, while two vultures, or two 
snakes, ate his liver 
Tleopolemus, 201. 288. 

Tmolus, 187 

Trachlnl®, " Women of Trachis,” 197. 


Trachis, 195-107. 

Tiapezus, 12. 

Trlptolemus, 113. 

Triton, son of Poseidon and Amphiiritc. Some- 
times writers spoke of Tritons in the plural, and 
they described them as having the upper i)art of 
the body in human form, the lower part that of 
a tlhh Tritons carried a truinpet made of a shell 
(concha) w'hich they blew to soothe the waves 
Tilton Lake, 41 

Treezen, the biithplacc of Theseus, 105. 

Troilus, 277. 304 
Trojan War, 270, 28 4-342 

Trophonius and Agamedes, sons of I'irginus, built 
a temple tor Aiiollo at Jlelphi. As a reward 
they lived merrily for six days, and on the 
seventh died m tlicir sleep Ijatcr 'I’roiiliomus 
had an oracle of his own at Lebadeia m Ihcotia 
Tros. (1) Grandson oi llaidanu.s, 274 
(2) Part of Troy. 273. 

Troy. 104, 272-342 

Tyche or Tuche, called by the Komans ForUina. 
and said to be daughter of Zeus, was a goddess 
more popular with the Komaus than th(‘ Greeks 
She was goddess ot luck, conferring or deny nig 
gilts irrespoiisiblv She was portrayed some- 
times juggling with a ball representing the iii- 
•stability of fortune, sometimes with a rudder as 
guiding men’s affaii s, somttimes with Amalthca's 
horn or accompauied bv' Plutus 
Tydeus, 261, 262, 203, JO 5. 208 
Tyandieus, 191. 285. 2H0. 310. 385. 386 
Typhon. 34. 347, 37 1. 171, 182 . 183, 255 
Tyro, 108. 1.52. 153 

UdiBUS, one of Sparti, 243 
Ulysses, sec Odysseus 

Urania, the Mihv of Ahtionoinj appe.vrs with a 
stall i)omtmg to a globe, 

Uianus, 1, 2. 3, 1, .5, 25, 59 

Venus, a Poman goddess ideiititled with Aphro- 
<lite. 57. 59. ()2. 01 

Vosta, a Poman goddess idontilled with /Lslia, 30. 

Virgil, 02. 

Xanthus, 274. 

Xuthus, sou of nelieii. married Gicus.i, daughter 
ot Krectheus, Kmg ot Athens Their sfins were 
Jon and Acljicu"' After the death oi JOrcf tlieus, 
Xuthus jmlged that Creusa’s eldest bi other 
Geeropa should l)e king, and was expelled 1)V Iiib 
other brothers-m-law and settled m Achaia 
J'lunpidea, in his )»lay Inn. reT»iesents Jon as sou 
to Greusa and A]»()llo Gamed away .is a baby 
to Delphi, be is at length recognised by Greu.sa 
and adopted by Xuthu.s. 


Zagreus, m the Cretan legend, was a son of Zeus. 
The Titans tore him to pictes and ate him .alive, 
Imt Athene saved his heart lie was identified 
with Diony.sus, and the (ereniomes ot his cult 
were designed to promote union with the god 

Zephyrus, sou of Astraius and l^os, was the West 
wind. 74 

Zetes and Calais were winged beings, the twin son.s 
of lioreaa and Oreithyia. They aeeompamevl 
the Argonauts and drove away the Harpies, 
who had plagued the blind King Phmeu.s, the 
Imshand of their sister Cleopatra (see 357; 
They also freed trom preson the sons of Cleo- 
patra. whom their own lather Phmeus had 
falsely suspected. 

Zethus, 248. 249. 250. 

Zeus, see especially 6-11, 14. 16. 17. 18. 20, 23-33 
and also 36, 41, 48, 50, 52, 53. 60, 61, 65. 70, 71, 
73. 83. 91. 92, 93. 100, 101, 103, 104. 105. lOG, 
111. 110. 120, 131, 150, 164, 105. 160, 198, 223. 
224. 22.5. 244. 248, 251, 265, 274. 280. 285. 319, 
334. 360, 361, 371, 37J. 373. 375, 403. 



In recent years a new kind o( theatre has been created under 
tlie influence ot writers able to break witli convention and 
experiment lor themselves, making more imaginatiNc use ol 
staae and lanauane. Here an account is oi\en of the dramatic 
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work of the leading British playwrights and the influence o! 
loreiiin dramatists on the modern Hn^lish theatre is discussed. 
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Modern Drama 


FOREWORD 

'Hus section is concernec] willi tlic most notable JmikHsIi playwriKlits of tlie last decade, and tliose 
loreimi clTainalists. Euroiican and AnieruMn, who have most lutlucnc-ed tliem 

It comprises three parts 

I Influential foreign dramatists and their i)la>H 
1 1 Individual l']ughBh dramatists and tlieir p)aM> 

III The true nature ot drama 

riays produced only on radio or television will not be discussed, for those media demand diirerent 
techniques, and tlie actual pertormance ot a play on the stage lx*tore a live audience is still a social a-s 
well as an artistic experience unique of its kmd No play should be jiulKed by its him version, which 
often diverges widely 

^\ hen a paper-back c opy is available tins is indicated after the play r lor i’engum. M for Metbuen. 
F for Faber and Fabci 


I. INFLUENTIAL FOREIGN DRAMATISTS AND 


THEIR 

In recent years manv original and powerful 
dramatists Irom J^iurope and Amerit^i have had 
tlicir plays produced m this coemtry. and their 
irillueiice here has been considerable Some ot 
the most outstanding have been the American 
Faigeiie O’Neill, the (Jerman IJreclit. Icukisco. 
the IcMciiiig exponent ot the 'I’beatre of the Absurd, 
and Sartre, the advocate of tlie politically 
‘ committed ' play 

There now follows a brief account of these mas- 
ters. and also of soine lesser tlgure^i Their pre- 
oc-eupatioriK and dramatic principles will be 
discuHsed, together with an account of those ot 
their plays most familial with English audiences. 


Eugene O’Neill (1888 1953). 

'I'he greatest and most influential Amenc^nn 
plavwright of tins centniy is undoubtedly Eugene 
O’Neill, son ot the ronuintic actor James O’Neill, 
and Irish in origin He is a prolific, viriie. ancl 
compassionate author, wdu) in liis best work comes 
to close giips with the serious issues of human life, 
showing man in a harsh eiivironinent. struggling 
with his own muer passions and strong social 
forces He is deeply involved m Ins characters, 
olten the flotsam and jetsam of humanity con- 
ceived with disillusioned compassion He has the 
power to create the kmd ot theatrical situation 
which grips and rivets th(' audience and on the 
stage his great gifts go far to compensate for a 
looseness of structure and a dialogue which is 
singularly flat, iioor in vocabulary, and lai kmg m 
rlivthm His plays are lietter acted than read 
U’Neill w'as in some sense a pioneer His pro- 
blem was tliat ot all artists, to translate the crude 
experience of life into artistic Ibi-m liut it was 
mtcTisilicd for liiiii by the fact that m America he 
liad uo bencllt of a disciplined artistic tradition, 
such as that m Europe, within which he could 
l>egm to work He therefore experimented in 
manv (Uffereut European styles, such as (Jcrmaii 
expressicuisin. and syinbolisin. trying to ai>plv 
them to the harsh experience of life, not always 
with success The style that he eventually made 
Ills own IS a faithful realism that vet suggests 
haunting emotional and reflective overtones 
From 1934 until 1940 O’Neill refused to let his 
new work be staged but he coiitmued his WTiting. 
which included The Iceman Cometh (1940). H Moon 
Sot the Misbegotten (1947). and Long Lay's Jonmey 
into Night, all of them produced in England in the 
’lifties, but it is the ilrst and the last which made a 
great uupression 

The Iceman Cometh. 

'J^his IS a play of deep despair, suggesting that onlv 
by the protection of self-deceit can some men bear 
to exist at all This is the theme of Ibsen's The 
Wild Luck The basic pattern of the play is that 
of Clorky's The Loioer Lepths 

Long Lay's Journey into Night. 

This 18 another pessimistic work, brightened by 
one gleam of hope. Tlie subtle love -hate relation- 


PLAYS 

ships are unfolded with sensilivo insight aiul Oie 
play is particularly significant, for it is frankly 
autobiographicvil In view of his expcnonces it is 
not hunuismg that O’Neill should feel an atlinlty 
with Strmdbeig and with Freud 


The Influence of O’Neill — There Is a striking 
similarity between much of the work of O’Neili 
and that ot many' modeni British plavwiights, 
paiticularlv Wesker and Ahm Owen Like hmi 
they are deeply committed to individual people 
rather than to rigid social and political doctrine, 
and especially to working people living insecureh 
m a tough environment Like him they reveal 
the subtle ties that bind members of a family or 
gang, and the ditliculties m breaking free- -sub- 
jects vvbuh lend themsr'hes to the same rather 
sprawling an<l ditlusc stuicture and n dialect stvle 
lip to the present few plays have achieved the 
passionate and gripping intensity which is O’Neill’s 
at Ills best 

Moie recent American influences have been 
Tliornton \\ ilder, Tennessee U illiams and Arthur 
Miller 


Bertold Brecht (1898-1956). 

'fhe Bavarian- born playwright, Bertold Brecht, 
lias bad a wale inllueuce, both as dramatHt and 
producer Ills plays tall into three periods 
'riiose of the first were characterised by a dislike of 
romantic seiitimeutalitv, an anarcbic. satiric 
attitude, and the conviction that the theatre 
should provide entertaimueiit In 192H, the 
ironic Threivennv Opera made him famous 
Fioni 1930, Brecht's plays became explicitly com- 
munistic. and were maiked by their rejection of 
the individual m favour ot a social ideal, but m 
1933 he Wiis forced to flee from Nazi Gemiany^ and 
his iilavs were banned It was while in exile, 
eventually m America, that Jirecht wTote the play's 
that have since been the most frequenth per- 
formed 111 tins country — Mother Courage (M), The 
Life of (laUleo, and The Good tVomun of SeLuhan. 
Tlie well-known play The Caucasum Circle was 
written later in 1944-5 Apart from the prologue 
to the latter, these plavs are rather humanist than 
propagandist 

In 1049 Brecht flnallv settled in TGast Berlin and 
built up the Berliner Ensemble, where he de- 
veloped his mfluential techniques of production. 
Although Brecht’s theory and practice underwent 
development, and even contradiction, some of his 
ideas remained constant 

The most marked and lasting characteristic ol 
his Theatre is its Verfremdnng, which has been 
translated as “ estrangement ’’ or " alienation ” 
'nu8 implies using au image that makes tlie fami- 
liar suddenly appear strange to the spectator, so 
that with a shock ot recognition he realises what 
IS amiss m society and decides to put it right It 
IS taken lor granted that communism will be the 
solution Brecht developed this concept in reac- 
tion to the producers Reinhardt and Plscator, w'ho 
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both empliiiHKscd the need for the imaginative and 
emotional participation of the audience in the 
events on the stage In 10:u Brecht, endeavour- 
ing to break down tliLs participation, and to endis- 
tance the action from the spectator, worked out a 
formula for a new kind of ‘ Epic ’ play, which he 
contrasted with what he called the “ Aristotclia- 
nism ” then prevailing Breolifs view was tliat 
the Aristotelian lorin (scr; 10). by involving the 
spectator, and purging him of lear and pitv, used 
up his emotional feeling and lendered hmi a 
passive memlier of society According to Brecht, 
the spectator should be not emotionallv involved 
but a detached and distant observer, investigating 
the view of man and the \vorld that confronts him. 
using his powers ot reason to consider and debate 
arguments, and stimulated to making lus own 
decisions 

'I’he foni) of play best suited to this is the ‘ Epic,’ 
or naimtivc, with a loose seuuence ol scenes, eai h 
scene (xisting in its own right 

Striving to make us think ratlier than feel. 
Brecht discourages hcro-worslup, and even puts 
to the question the value ot an absolute standard 
of ethics, nobly adhered to Many of iiis central 
llgures are presented ambiguously, as lioth time- 
servers and benefactors, as. for example, in the 
dialectical treatment of Calileo's reiantation 

As w^ould be expected. Brecht’s producticms 
were not realistic but avowedly theatrical, some- 
times appearing like an inspired charade Be 
used not only narrative but direct address to the 
audiemc. formalised setting and properties, 
masks, and stylised make-ui). soi'^etimos grotesque 
in character Uls production was frequentlv 
evolved in rehearsal, numerous alterations being 
made up to the last moment I’or this reason 
knowledge of his pattern of mime and gestuie is 
soTnetmies essential to th(‘ lull uiideistamling ot 
bis pla\8 Although w'c cannot point to anv one 
English writer as ,i discl[)lc of Bieclit in ide<>logv 
and technique, ict many individual pl.ijs and 
lirodiictions show' tlic mllucnoe ot his fertile 
thouglit and invention 

Abo\e all. Ids u onoclastie attitude and vigorous 
experiment have served to break down liide-bouiid 
eonventions so that imuiy modcMii English diama- 
tists have Ixien encouraged to exiieriiiient t(W 
thoin, selves. It is in this new empirical attitude 
that Brecht’s intlueneo is most pervasive and 
valuable, especially in the woik of Arden. Osborne. 
Whiting, and Bolt Koi»s. also, in his uninhibited 
spontaneity, and .foaii Littlev\ood, iii her experi- 
ments in production, have benelltcil troni his 
pioneer etlorts. 


Eugene Ionesco (b 1912). 

Ill post-war I’aris, what is now ilubbed the 
Tlieatie of the Absurd lias been served bv many 
gifteil dramatists, including (lenet, Vian. Adaniov. 
Beckett, and Ionesco Apart from Beckett it is 
Ionesco who has proved the most original and 
intlucntul. 

Tonescca was born m Koumania of a French 
mother, and his childhood and later life were spent 
in Fans In 194H Ills llrst play. '/7/r Ifnbl I’twui 
Donna, was written almost bv an occalent 
Ionesco’s work is diainetrlcallv opposed to that of 
Brecht, in that he deliberately repudiates the 
ideoli^gical play with a didactic iiie‘<sage, lielieving 
that tlic human condition is wider and deeper than 
the social condition But his plays belong in- 
extricably to tlie contemporarv world, charac- 
terised as It is by a flight from reason, tragic in its 
potentiality lie is espeiflally critical of the 
myopic existence of the bourgeoisie, devoid ot 
feeling and thought, absurd in its conventional 
emptiness He exposes tins not through the 
arguments of reason, as does Sartre, but through 
images that are themselves absurd and yet at the 
same time poignant, for their signiflcance Is human 
folly and failure In this way hilarious comedy 
may have a tragic Import, and si* the familiar 
dividing lines between the traditional forms of 
tragedy and comedy melt aw;ay 

Deeply aware as he is of the hidden fears and 
anxieties that haunt men today, Ionesco believes 
that by exploring his own inner experience he 
touches that of all mankind, ns is clearly stated in 
The Shepherd's Chnyneleon. 

The inner anguish felt by Ionesco at life’s absurd 
cruelty manifests Itself to him in a curious state of 


consciousness, a crushing sense of heaviness 
This leads him to use solid objects (like chairs or 
eggs) to externalise the anxiety of his characters 
“ to make the stage settings siieak. to translate 
action into visual terms, to project visible images 
of fear, regret, remorse, alienation ” He lielieves 
that experiments of this kind better express the 
reality ot human experience than a earelul social 
realism Ionesco. ii,decd, discards lar older 
dramatic teehiiiqiies than that of realism, melud- 
mg the concept ot the Aristotelian play (.sec 16) 
As Nicoki.s gady says in I irtiinn of Dnty. “ We’ll 
get nd ot the principle of identity and unity of 
character As fur plot and motivation, let’s 

not mention them . no more drama, no more 
tragedv. the tragi< s turning euiiiK.. the cornic is 
tragic ” Even language as a dramatic medium 
umlergoes Ionesco’s Berutmy. for he is vividly 
aware of the Inadefiiiaev ot a language which has 
become “ nothing but tlicdies, empty tormulas and 
slogans ” and he attempts to split it apart “ to 
tliid the living sap beneath ” 

Discarding so mueli, Ionesco has evidved a new 
technique of shock tac-tics What is needed is 
“ to go right down to the very basis of the gro 
tesque. the realm of caricature, to transiend tlie 
pale irony ot witty' drawing-room comedies -to 
luisli everything to paroxism, to the jxuiit where 
the sources of the tragic lie d'o create a tlieat-e 
of violence- violently eomic*, violently tragic ” 
His aim is to shock us into realisation of the 
empty life of the petit bourgeois, the* lack ot pas- 
sion ami (eeling, the yielding to the prcBsure ot 
convention, the urge to contorm. I he mc.iiiingless 
stcreoty peel language 

’I'lie discariiwu' *1 i-o vc-l theatrical teehnitjiios 
IS a risky i i i! ikin/ "i .-i k tactics are succ'ess- 
liil as long as they surprise b> tlieir novelty It is 
.1 me.isure of lonescci's talent that lie eontimies to 
invent the novel and .irresting 

Many of lone.sco’s plays iiave been performed lu 
this c:ountry. inc’Iuding tin* following, wlueli an* 
very reviMling of lus lIiioI pieoc cupatimis and his 
tec hniqiie 

'the Dahl l‘nn}a Donna Wnlteii IhlS 
lonc'sco was learnmg English from a piiimT 
when ho became acaitelv ayvaie ot the platitudi- 
nous nature of the sentences he was learning by 
lieart, especially a dialogue where, to his astonish- 
ment. “ Mrs Smith intoimed her husband that 
they had several children, that they lived in tlw* 
vicinity ot Jjoudon. that Iheir nam(‘ was Smilli ” 
latter their frieiulH, the Martins, .irrived and thev 
continued to exc'haiige truisms The Smiths and 
Martins came alive in Ionesco’s mind nnd poured 
forth their cliches m a ‘ parodv of a play,’ which he 
first considered to be a ‘ tragedy ot Language,’ but 
which, when acted with de.idly Hcinoiisness, jiroved 
extremely tunny ’riuis Ionesco stumbled upon 
lus vocation and wrote the first of many satiricail 
exposures of the sterility of language of those who 
ha\e come t<* live a merely mechanical existenc'c 
As the author says, " The Smiths and Martins can 
no longer talk because thc'y' can no longer think 
they' can no longer tliiiik hee.iuse tliey can no 
longer he moved, ran no longer feel i)assions ” 
They' have mdeed lost their alentity 

Jcic'A ‘ A naturalistic comedy ’ Written lt).j(). 

Jack, the Bohemian son, tries to resist the 
pressure of his bourgeois tainily but is at last per- 
suaded to pronounce the test words. " I adore 
potatoes with bacon " Urged to settle down to 
iTiarncd life, he resists Koberte, the proposed 
bride, because, having only two noses slu* is not 
ugly enough, but he eventually succumbs to 
Uolierte II. with three noses. Through this 
liidicrcms Hitiiation Ionesco parodies submission 
to the conformity of bourgeois life and marriage 

The Future is in Eggs Written 1951. 

In this sequel to Jack, their conventional families 
persuade .Tack and jtoberte to assure the conti- 
nuity of the w'hite race by hatching endless bas- 
kets of eggs 

The J^essov Written 1951 F 
In this tme-aet play a nervous old professor 
gives a private lesson to an eager y oung girl He 
elaborately ’proves’ the Impossibility of coni- 
miinicatmg by w’ords which have different personal 
associations for different Individuals. Arbitral ily 
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deciding wliat various words shall mean, he 
rapidly K.iins assurauce and power, until he evon- 
tualh" r.ipos and murders his pupil, the lortieth 
whom lie has so killed that day Ionesco here 
illustrates the use of laiiKuatie as a means to power, 
the sexual eleimnt in power, and the sadism luik- 
uif' in authority 

The Chairs Written 1951 T 

This ‘ trasic farce ' is set in a tower on an island, 
where the old coneiertre and his wife, both ovci 
ninety, are prejiarinn for a crowd of quests who arc 
t(J hear (he old man’s Imal message to posterif\ 
As the tot<Uly invisible micsts arrive, the couple 
letch mine and more chairs for them, while en- 
trainiii; them in r'olite platitude Wlicn the staKC 
IS thronned with empty chairs, there arrives the 
professional orator y\lio is to pronounce the ines- , 
saixe, and the old couple jump into the sea Hut 
the orator is deaf and dumb, and what he writes on ; 
the blackdioard is a meaniuKloss jumble of letters | 

The empty chairs arc a most elTectivc dramatic 1 
imapre tor man’s failuie to communicate 'J’lie 
appearance of the dumb orator makes the record 
of a lifetimes expciiciice utterly futile loneseo 
himse’f defines the subject of the iilav as “ th(‘ 
chairs themselves, that is to sav, the ahseiue of 
people the absence of ( lod the unreality ot ; 
the world. mctaphysicMl emptiness The tlicme 
of the play is nothiia/ncss made cuncrete ” 

I'lc/iiKs of Duty ‘A pseudo-diama ’ Wutteu ' 
195.: 

llv the traiHloriintion ot a detective into ,i 
psv ( hoanaly st. Ionesco demoustrafes his view 
(hat thcie is little dificreiicc hetween psj eholoincal 
drama and the mere detective plav 

Rhntor^ros WntfiMi 1958 P 

In a small pio\irui<d lown, first (wo and then 
I>rot;Tc-.''ivelv more and more rhinoceroses ajipear 
'lliey aie tlie inhabitants, who one after flu- other 
want to he turned into these tliick-skinncd, power- 
ful and ai,'nicssivc amnia's At the end only 
bcTcntrcr and ins beloved Daisy resist tlie tempta- 
tion to <lo as till' rest Then D.iisy also capitulates 
and he is left alone 'i'he terntyim: lure of con- 
toTinity is here Hkilliilly and moviiarly presented 
Ionesco liimself has commented on tlie “ veiitable 
mental mutation” which overcomes those who 
"allow themselves suddenly to he invaded by a 
new relimon. a doctrine, a fanaticism Ihjople 

thus transfoiined not onlv resemble ihinos. but 
really become rlunoceioses ” 

lonesio has had a marked and spceillc impact 
on I'iiiKlish drama, especially on Simpson, Saun- 
deis. and (\imi)fon and althouijh Ihnter has a 
phildsoithy and style all liis own. Ins work is 
basc'cl uii similar presuiipositions 

.lean Genet (b. 1910). 

(Jenet has lived as a criminal and social outcast, 
and, while remaining T’olifieallv ‘ nneomnutted’. 
lias inirroied his bittei repudiation of society m 
lilays ol IriKhtiuiina powei They have been 
Drafhnatch (1949' (K). Thr Mauh (1917) (F). The 
Ihilcnny winch had its wcjrld pICJnl^‘^e in J.ondoii m 
1957, and The JilocL'^ 

Aithur Adamov (b 1908). 

Adamov at llrst wrote plavs such as J'rofe<tsoT 
'laranne, vvliicli ti.inslatcd liis own person.il 
neuroses into irnaties of tlic ahsurd, until with the 
propagandist Taolo Taoh (1957) he adopted a 
Ilrialitian technuiuc His Spring 1871, an one 
p.uiorama of tlie I’aris Coniiniiiie. had its world 
PieniR-re in TiOiiclon in 190J 

Max Frisch (b. 1911). 

The (lennan-Swiss Frisch has, m The Fire- 
Jxaisers (M), produc ed an incisive diamatic parable 
of absurd bourireocs self-delusion. 

Friedrich Durrenmatt (b. 1921). 

Frisch’s fellow-country man, author of The Visit, 
and The, RhysiciHts, descrdies hifi own w'ork as 
” theatre of paradox.” 

The Existentialists; Sartre and Camus.— An 
athenstlc type of existentialism was developed In 


France between tlic wars and durinpr the Occupa- 
tion Amomt the dramatists tlie leading expo- 
nents arc Sartre and Camus 


Jean-Paul Sartre (b. 1910). 

The [iliilosophcT. and novelist Sartre, li.as 
written ‘-’cvcral play s w Inch c.in be tiillv interpreted 
inly in the light ot his basic convictions, which tlie 
.erious sludent will need to study m some detail 

It may. liowcver, be hel]>ful to leniember that 
Sartre is an atheist hostile to traditional morahtv, 
insisting that the individual man must eiolve his 
own ethical code thiough daring tieely to choose 
and act for hlm-^elt Willing (his treedom for 
himself, he must also will it (or Cithers, and by 
«oeking to establish this mtordependence of frec- 
, doms he ‘engages’ or ‘commits’ hunselt m the 
political struggle Sartre luniselt is a communist 

lake his hero in Im Sansu', Sartic OMtenenec's .i 
I peciih.ar liorroi at the iirationality ot the natural 
I world For him the esscmtial absnrditv of man’s 
piedieament is that of a rational cTMiturc m an 
illogical and hostile universe Jhit, unlike Ionesco, 
he presents this absurdity through the medium 
ot the traditional well-made pi iv 

Apait from In i'aiiKin (F). Sartre’s best plavs 
I have bc'cn iiolitical and (ullv ' committed,’ seeking 
to vimlicate the inevitability ot viohuieo in the 
struggle for fn'cdom and to deiTV the ‘ bourgeens 
morality,’ which sluinks from such ciimc 

The Flies 194} V 

Orestes, defying (onvenfioiial religion and 
morality, as represented by Zeus, assassiiiates both 
the usurping monarch and Ins own mother witli- 
oiit yielding to leinorse Understandabh the 
plav was suppressed by the (Jerman Occupation 
It c IcMrh' illustrates the existentialist view ol the 
nccsl toi individual liecilom ni ethics 

Crnne Fasstond lOIH M 

The hourgcois idealist, Hugo, a convert to 
comniumsni, still shrinks from political aasassma- 
tion, and bungs liimsclf to kill lloederer only when 
motivated by sexual jc'alonsv 

Th( J)enl and the (load Laid 1951. 

The dilemma between non-violence and fcirce is 
given greater universality by being projectcil back 
to the time of the ITasants’ Itevolt m (iermanv 
The play shows the inner stiugglcs of the brilliant 
general. Ooetz liis jiolicy ot Cliristian love hav- 
ing t.iiled, ho nnlhnchmglv embraces a iiithless 
violence as the only possible ' lealist ’ .so' lal ethic 

Ndcrassov 1955 

In a satirical farce, Sartre ridicnles the sen- 
sational anti-eomnmnism ot a section of the popu- 
lar Frem li press 

Ationa 1950 F. 

In an oliseure and laboured plav. Sartre att-u ks 
‘Western morality’ in its recourse to toiture 
(use<l by (he ITeiioh colonials in Algeria) He 
shows a foimcr Nazi oflieer going mad in an 
attempt to justify his own resort to torture 

In Camera 1944 F 

A brilliant and terrifying play embodies Sartre’s 
existentialist and psychological theories It is 
set m tlu‘ ‘ liell ’ . f a “^i f’ nd I 'li pire dr cw mr r< <>mi, 
where twovc-mc ii .in ! 1 1 . .‘i. di-i ■ ci r t L it " I b II ■-! 
other iioople " 

The imagery of Sartre’s dialogue is sometimes 
heavy and monotonous, reflecting his obsession 
with a material worhl which seems to him messy', 
sticky, ami viHceral 

Sartre has had a great influence on the climate of 
opinion Some ot our dramatists reveal a 
siimlai attitude of harsh disillusion, and he has 
certainly hchied to prompt the current discussion 
as to whether or not drama should be a vehicle tor 
social and political ( unvietinns It is Interesting 
to contrast the views of NNesker ami I’lnter on 
this issue 


Albert Camus (1913-60). 

Like Sartre. Camus was an ‘^vistenti.ilist 
dramatist who used the traditional form Cross 
Purposes, 1944. and Caligula, 1945, are his Iv^st 
known play s. 
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Jean Glraudouz (1882-1944). 

fJIraudoux is perhapa the leadinK French 
dramatlat of the ’thirtica. and hw playa reveal a 
keen intellect, deep emotional feeling, and a true 
Hense of poetry He frequently uaea clansical 
legends as a vehicle for the treatment of contem- 
porary Issues, as In the delicate comedy Amphi- 
irion 38. produced here by the Lunts, and m La 
Guerre de Trme n'aura pas Lieu 'lYanslated by 
(Christopher Fry as " Tiger at the (Jates ” (M), 
this play protests against the horror of war 
Lnur Lucr^ce. or ‘‘Duel of Angels” was a post- 
humous play Dirauduux’s c('ntribution has been 
to encourage the return of poetry to the stage, and 
it IS significant that (Christopher Fry has been his 
translator 

Jean Anouilh (b. 1910). 

Anouilh is a play wnght of remarkable theatrical 
skill, wlu» owes much to (hraudoux Like him. 
he has frequentlv turned to classical themes, as 
Eurydice (M), and Antigone (M) More recently 
lie has treated historical figiues. Sahit Joan in 
UAloueite, or “ The Lark ” iM). and “ Becket ” 
in the play of that name Anouilh’s outlook is 
deeply pesHimlstlc and ironic He himself classi- 
tlcs his plays into the tragic purees ninres, and the 
pieces roses, plavs of romantic fanbisy They 
have been extraordinarily popular on the London 
stage of the ’fifties Anouilh’s cynical and amoral 
attitude Is reflected m many popular West End 
plays, and his skill and 'versatility have been a 
constant challenge 

The Aristotelian Play. 

Ot recent years Brecht. Toncsco. and others have 
discussed what thev call the Aristotelian play 
Bv this is meant the coiuept of trageilv first 
aimlvscd by Aristotle in his Poetics, nn<l b.is»;d 
primarily on the tragedies ot Sophocles, especially 
the Oeditms Hei (P). which was performed about 
425 11 c 

The Aristotelian concept, developed by senous 
European dramatists during two millenla, has 
obviously been much modified, but certain basic 
principles can still be clearly discerned 

Aristotle claims that poetry in general aims at 
pleasure — that rational pleasure which is part of 
the good life — and he defines tragedy as the 
imitation ot an action which is complete in itself 
Tragedy must have a beginning that is compara- 
tively intelligible, a middle which is necessitated 
by the begiuniiig, and which itself necessitates the 


end. Aristotle insists on the unity of the action, 
saying. " 'J’he story must represent one action, 
a complete whole, yvith its several incidents so 
clo.sely connected that the transposal or with- 
drawal of any one will disjoin and dislocate the 
whole " 

The action must be of some magnitude, with 
*' iiicidents arousing pity and fear wherewith to 
accomphsli the purgations of such emotions ” 
Here is Aristotle’s celebrated doctrine ol ‘ pur- 
gation ’ or ‘ catharsis,’ which has been variously 
interpreted, some considermg that something like 
a ceremonial purification is intended, yith an 
ethical aim in view, others that a liodilv or 
psychological relief from tension is meant, leading 
to ‘ calm of mind, all passion spent ’ 

Jn comparing the ditfercnt elements of plot and 
character. Aristotle einphasises the importance of 
plot The characters are revealed m and througli 
the action, whkh is of paramount import 

Tlie kind ot plot recommended is one where the 
tragic hero is a man cd great reputation and 
prosperity, not mordinatcly good or bad, but “ the 
mtermediate kind of personage, a man not pre- 
eminently virtuous and just, whose misfortune 
however is brought upon him not by vice, and 
depravity but by some error of judgment ” 

Wc recognise m all this the germ of the bplcndld 
Kenaissance tragic drama concerned with the ta'l 
of prmce‘^, and also of the mrjdern well-made play, 
as realised in the best work of Ibsen. 'L'fu DoU’i^ 
House, for example Such a play has a classical 
svmmetry and sh.ipe, the lieginmng. middle, and 
end. becoming in mo(iern parlance, the exposition, 
the development, and the climax, or di^iiouement 
Such a play has its own inner unitv and inevita- 
bility But although many modern writers, such 
as Sartre, still strive to work within its disciplines, 
many ha\e discarded the traditional form 

In this age ot the common man few arc con- 
cemeti with the princely hero, and Brecht and his 
followers have repudiated the whole pattern m 
fivour of a setiuence of self-contamed ejiisodes like 
beads on a string, where ironic detachment 
Mipersedes the emotional involvement and cathar- 
sis of (iroek tragedy 

It w interesting to examine sonic of tlic Tnodern 
plavs that have moved us most, li’mliug foi 
(todot (F). .sav, or The Cantaker (M), or Serjeant 
Musarare's Dance (M), and to ask how tar thev 
stand up to the Aristotelian canon Should wc 
today evolve a new concciit of tnigcdv -that of 
I>otentialitv uniealised, not a lall from greatness 
l)ut a failuic to rise.'' 


II. INDIVIDUAL ENGLISH DRAMATISTS AND 
THEIR PLAYS 


'fhere now follow.s an account of the chief 
English dramatists 'writing in the last decade, and 
of tlicir most signirtcant plavs The authors have 
been grouped, tor convenience of reference, 
according to their prevailing preoccupations an<l 
style E.ach play Is dated by its first British 
production 


1. THE NEW SOCIAL REALISM. 

One modern trend m the English theatre Is 
towards a detailed social realism in ilepictmg the 
lives of working people There is nothing new in 
bocicl realism as suth Ibsen w'as a master of this 
Btvle, but he used it to present the homes of the 
upper middle-class What is new is the starkly 
realistic picture of the shabby homes, lodghigs, 
and streets of the poorer sections of the com- 
munity and tiie down-and-outs Gorkv, in his 
play. The Lenver Vepths, showing the extremes of 
destitution in a Moscow cellar, was perhaps the 
innovator, but the ' kitchen sink ’ or ‘ dustbin ' 
background is now os much a vogue pa the middle- 
class drawing-room scene was between the wars 

Several of the authors of this realistic diania are 
themselves of working-class origin and know what 
thev are talking about, so that their plays have a 
peculiarly authentic ring, although thev are some- 
times unconventional in structure, a fact that may 
again be attributable to the puthor’s background, 
and an education that has not been on acailemic 
lines. 


Arnold Wesker (b. 1032). 

Arnold Wesker, son of a Jewish-Hungaiiiin 
father and a Russian mother, first became a 
pastry-cook, and worked for four years in Nor- 
wich. London, and Bans, before taking a six 
months’ course at the J..ondon School of Film 
Toclinuiuc, wdiere he wrote the first plaj of his 
trilogy, t'hicken Soup n itli Ilnrleg. 


The Wesker Trilogy — I'he trilogy consists of three 
realistic plavs in wdiich a discursive historv of the 
.lewish fciimlv. the Ivahiis. is fused with a polituial 
debate on the course of socialism between 1930 
and 1959 

Chicken Soup uilh 3 958. P. 

This is the springboard of the tiilogv It is 
October 4, 1930, the morning of Mosley’s attemp- 
ted march through the East End, when the curtain 
rises on the Kahns’ basement flat The wife, 
Sarah, vigorous and warm-hearted, is a com- 
munist and lier amiable but weak husband, 
Harry, is apathetic. As the years pass the j oung 
son, Bonnie, lully shares Sanih’s political en- 
thusla.smB, but Ada. the daughter, now maineil to 
Dave Simmonds, one of the young enthusiasts of 
1936, has become disillusioned by the stupidity ot 
her fellow- workers, and when Dave is demobbed, 
they settle in the country The shiftless Harry, 
losliig job after job. becomes senile. Bonnie, 
outwardly buoyant, watches his father’s degenera- 
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tion with horror “ I watcli you.” he nays, ” and 
I see uijselt and I’m terrified ” 

I’mally. m 1957. Sarah, left alone, anchored to 
IlarTV, faces her wornt disappointment whtm 
Konnie, now a chef, returns from Pans haviDK lost 
all taith m political action In Iosipr ambition 
he now undei-stands Ins father and believes that 
ho IS like hull it is Sarah he accuses, because 
haMiiK over-shnphtled the issues, she is still not 
fatinK realities, either personal or iiolitical At 
this point Sarah makes her j'reat plea The vital 
thuur IS to care The wroiis m Ifarry was that he 
didn’t care 

The central tl'cnic ol the play is the conflict 
between two attitudes ot nnnd, ‘ caiiiiiK or 
concern tor otliers’ welfare, and indifferenee to it 
'I'he battle is fouplit out on tw o fronts, in the home 
and ])olitic\illy, it beiiiK taken for granted that 
soiiahsiii IS an expression of ‘(uniur.’ and the 
stalwart tsarah is tlie centre ot this tuo-fold 
eonllut, for she attack's both social inertia and 
that ot husband and son 

Meanwlnle the theme of disiJlusion is adiim- 
bratcvl in a minor key S.iiali is forced lo A\atch 
Jlany’s inexorable <li‘-int(vrition. the iiolitieal 
disillusion of her ir ' m n, .umI I'e .sappint; ot 
Uoniiie’s will it is only Iloniiie’s honestv with 
liimsclt and t^irah’s imshakable laith m * cariim,’ 
that save the play Iroiii endint^ on adesj>aiimK note 

Kai h ot the Kahns is a real luiman lieiuK, 
escapmi; the catcRoncs o( black and white, 
lircseiited not foi our moial jiulRnicnt. but tor 
our svnipithy and involvement Pspi'cially 
comni.iiidmR is l^.irah What JimR mmht call 
an ■ extra veit-ed leelniR tvpc,’ slie is ignorant ot 
events, contemptuous of books, a Btreniious 
mother flRUie, and yet m her aRRressive dynamic, 
the most m.isculuie tlRiiie of the Rroit]) 

The idiosvncralic di.iloKue deftly catches the 
cMRer volubility ot this volatile dewish circle 

Structurally the play is sprawlniR, hut Wesker 
shows ail intuitive grasp ot that essential ol diama 
— movement 'I’liere is in scene one an nnamna- 
ti\e leap furivard, a rising iniiscidar arc as the 
little band of lighteis siirgi's forward from the 
liasemeiit to the light, the cvlularatioii heightened 
b\ the f.lirongmg movement .iiid cries from the 
streets aliove A inoie expern need dramatist 
wr)iild jirobably liave used such a tnmphant move- 
ment tor a clunax to the whole play, who^o filial 
pattfni IS of recoil and li.stlcssness, held only bv 
Sar.di’s will and Koiiiile’s lionesty But the feel- 
ing lor movement is a rare talent and m hi.s latest 
work Wesker deploys it v\ith great skill 

Hoofs 1050 P. 

There iH here a skillul shift of scene to Norfolk, 
wlieie Beatie Biyaiit, a farm labourer’s daughter, 
oil holiday from London, is staving witli hei 
tainilv Beatie links Ihe two plays, lor she is 
engaged to Ronnie, who over the kist three vears 
has deliberately tiled to transform lier, endeavour- 
ing to teach her to read, to lieai classical music, 
and abovi all to use words intelligently She has 
m fact Ignored his advice but she endlessly parrots 
his savings to her phlegmatic tainilv 

'flic* Bryants, preoccupied with the primal 
necessities of life, are the coarse roots troni which 
Beatie has spnmg In spite of a rough friendli- 
ness. they are ignorant, prejudiced, stubborn, and 
uicayiable of expressing and comnmnicatmg ideas 

When on the appointed ilay Honnic fails to turn 
up but sends a letter explaining that ” it vvouliin’t 
work,” ior Beatie had ignoied all bis siiggc*stions. 
Mrs Bryant turns on her daughter Her only 
thought is that she has been proved right and that 
Beatie has not changed at ter all “ The apple 
don’t tall far from the tree, that it don’t.” she 
cries vengelully But Beatie is at last gal- 
vanised by shock into finding tliouglits and woids 
of. her own These folk she realises aiv without 
spiritual roots and without standards “ The 
wliole stmkm’ coni men lal world insults ns and wc 
ilon’t (!are a damn AVell, Ronnie’s right — it’s 
our own bloody fault We want the third-rate — 
we got It'” Then comes the ecstatic moment ot 
self-realLsatlon She is at last tliinkmg and speak- 
ing ior herself 

Th" play ends as Beatie cries ” God in heaven. 
Ronnie ! It does work . on my own two feet — 
I’m beginning ” Although he is not to know it. 
Ronnie has realised bia ambition to " save some- 
one from the lire.” 


MODERN DRAMA 

Talking about Jerusalem. 1900 P 
To tlie ccmstcTiiation of all the Kalins, In 1940. 
Hav^e and Ada Sinunonds settle in the depths of 
the country. Tiave. now believing the basic evil 
to be mdustriallsm. tries to practise the theories of 
William Morris by making furniture by hand. 
But he fails to sell this at an economic price, and 
in 1959 as the third (kmserviitive majority is 
announced on the radio, the 8minionds pack up 
for their leturn to town 

The theme of disillusion is here fullv analysed as 
the family, all selt-couhi lous and voluble, struggle 
to define their changmg attitiidrs Hut the mood 
escapes despair Dave, his vision faded, hangs on 
to selt-respcct and Ins sober appraisal ot lui- 
palatablc facts lb contiasted with the embittered 
cvnitism of a wartime pal, Libby Dobson, fornieily 
an idealistic tollower of Roliert Owen 

ft IS Ronnie who for a luomeiit sinks to Ids knees 
" m utter ilespaii,” for Dave’s return brings home 
to hmi his own lailure (and that ot his father) to 
carry anvthmg through to the end, even las love 
affair with Beatie But finally Ronnie, although 
Ignorant of w’lat lie has done for Beatie. in a 
symbolic movement, rises to liis feet 

Aestheticallv, this play is unsatisfactory, 
'i’liere is in.sufllcieiit action, and Dav^e, unlike 
Sarah and Beatie. is not a sulllcieiitly comniandmg 
figiiic to hold the thing together Then it is an 
extremely mtiinnte studv of the tendemess and 
tension of family relationships, suitable to a novel, 
lead in piiv<ite but embarrasMing, except m brief 
moments, on the public stage 

Tlieie are two unieahstic incidents m Act II 
One IS where Ada and Dave silently mime a simple 
ritual ol forgiveness and leconcihation 'L'lie other 
18 a brief idvllic moment where the young parents 
ami their eldest child sviiibolically enact the story 
of creation 

T’hcse sieiies have something of the naive poetry 
of the mediaeval nioralilv pl.iy, and may possibly 
herald a new stj le 


The Trilogy as a Whole — Wesker’s tiilogy poses 
tor our conslderalion vir.d questions of good an<l 
evil, both peisonal and social, the chief, perhaps, 
licmg tliat ot heredity Ts man loredoomed dial 
his struggle vain’ D Mis Biyant right wiien she 
asserts, ” The apple don’t fall far from the tree”? 
FTarrv also liad said, ‘‘ You can’t ch.inge fieople, 
Uoimie ” But he had added, “ V ou can only give 
them some love <ind Impe they’ll take it ” llarry 
had .ilso ajipealed to a profound mtimation of 
hope “ It’ll purify itself,” for lie believed that 
wliereas capitalism contains the seeds of its own 
destruction, socialism contains the seeds of its 
own pun float ion. 

The Ktfiheu 1959 R 

In this tvvo-acter, Wesker draws on his experi- 
ence as chef to give a vivid miprc^sion of a day m 
a restauiant kitchen 

It IS notable for its skilful contrasts m pace and 
movement The quiet morning ciuickens to a 
relentless fienzv of anxiety at the lunch-time 
serving, and the doldrums of the afternoon are 
succeeded by the violent outburst of the Cerman, 
Teter, who suddenly goes berserk 

'i’he swirling vortex Ls an image of the blind 
activity of our societv , and, while avoiding rigid 
allegoiy. W’esker indicates that this kitchen is a 
microcosm of a woild where men with their fleeting 
contacts find themselves m a situation beyond 
their grasp 

T’he play ends with the dramatic irony of the 
restaurant owner’s inipcrcipient ciucstioning, “ I 
don’t know what mure to giv'e a man. He 
works, he eats. I give hmi money. Tliia is life, 
isn’t itV” 

Chips u ith Everutlnug 1962 

Wesker’s latest play is a diiect and oxplo,-,ive 
missile aimed at the complacent arrogance of the 
rulers and the mortia and servility of the ruled 

He makes a break with realism and m brief and 
stylised scenes shows a group of nine conscripts at 
aRAF station They are subjected to a battery 
of bullying abuse from the coiporal and psycholo- 
gicgil manipulation by the commis.sioned oflh eis, 
until, their peisonal identity submerged, they 
learu to move as one unit, and pass out to the 
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blaring of a military band and “ Cod Save tlie 
Qupcii ” 

In the process two men are broken, one the 
gentle Smiler, the other Thompson, or Pip, an 
eciuivocal figure, central to the play. 

A public school boy and the son of a general. 
Pip Is resistant to authority and like Konnie Kahn, 
he trios to rouse his fellows to realise their owm 
potentiality, and transforms a Christ mas live 
party from rock’n roll, the olficcra' idea of aiipro- 
priate entertainment, to the aingmg of folk ballads 
But the habits of a class of people Avho can " cat 
chips v/ith everything ” are distasteful to him 
Tie IS accuser! by the recruits of ‘ slumming.’ an<l 
assaileil by the blandishmerita of the officers wlio 
want him to become one of them Bventually. 
after refusing to take jiart in bayonet practice, he 
suddenly capitulates, and assiuncs the uniform of 
an officer 

"Wesker’.s deep conviction of the workers’ need 
to sliare in cultural advantages has indeed lent to 
tJie play soincthliig of the distortion of a personal 
dream The reciniits’ sudden conversion to folk 
ballads and Pip’s cQually sudden rec-antation seem 
to reflect the fluctuations of subjective hopes and 
inisgivingH m an othenvise firmly objective pi< tore 

'I'his cornplev play is remarkable, in that a studv 
in some depth ol IMp’s personal conflicts and 
disintegration is woven into a shattering satire 
on the lOstablishment, all the more effective for its 
heartfelt protest at the stupid apathy of those 
^\ho let themselves be governed 

d'he overall effect is tense and powerful, and the 
sceiuH of inoMiig comedy alternate wiih those 
where the audience, facing the same direction as 
the recruits tlieiiiselves, feels the obliterating 
effect of mihtarv disciplme, the relentless forward 
thrust and pmu li that again reveals Wesker's 
sense of movement 


Conclusion --'riie most indis idiial characteristic of 
\Vesl;cT’s plavs is his iiassionate mvolvcineiit with 
his ( haracters lie not onlv loves them Init can be 
e\as])oratcd and .ingrv with them This deep 
concein is his stic'iigth and has also proveil Ins 
weakness for it has sometimes disturbeil that 
objectivity ehaiacteristic of the world’s greatest 
works of art It is in r/ops* irifh JJrrrutfung that 
he comes closest to that high ideal ol passion in 
control 


Henry Livings (b 1929) 

Jjivings left Liverpool llniversity at the end of 
Ills second year, for tw'o .years’ service in the 
B , and then became an actor 

His realistic comedies aie coucerneil with 
working people Althougii thev are looselv 
worked out through hilariously taicieal situations, 
vet they operate on two levels, and have a deeper 
significance which is so lightly indicated as not to 
disturb the comic temper Jle has written both 
tor the stage and for television 

Stop It, jy/werrr You Arc. 1000 P 

A lavatorv attendant In a factory, a meek little 
man named Perkin Warbeck is involved m a 
scTie.s of ludicrous mishaps, but indirectly gets liis 
own back on Ins harsh and frigid wile, and his 
mean and porniious landlord, Alderman Ogle- 
thorpe 

'I'he realistic and farcical comedy culminates 
with a fantasy-like scene of Warlx’ck’s death, a 
seance and a gas explosion It is verv tuniiv 
indeed, and it also makes a plea for the insignili- 
cant iieoplc who support the social edifice 

“ Alderman Oglethonie a giant among men,” 
save Perkin’s ghost in the seance “ I expect you 
thought he stayed up there by magic like the 
Indian rope trick? . Well, he doesn’t He 
stands on the heads of the likes of you and me 
And I shifted over a bit ” 

Jb (7 Soft Settle Originally called “The ’riiacred 
Nit ’’ 

This again is a farcical comedy yvlio.se hero is 
one of the disregarded 

Nil Carbornndutn 1062. 

The scene Is the kitchen of a 11 A P station and 
the action culminates in a riotously fiiiinv mock 
commando raid, yvhieh also exposes the ndiculous 


anaclironisms of the routines of Service life in a 
nuclear age 

Alun Owen (b. 1926). 

Of Welsh stock but yvith an Irish motla r. Owen 
was Welsh-speaking until the age of eight, when 
his iiarents moved to Ijivcrpool — the scene of 
several of hia plays Most of his yyork has been 
for television but m ID.'S? he yvorked on two plays 
siimiltaiicouslj , both of which reached the stage 
m 1950 

rrogres<f to the I'nrk ]9r)0 1* 

111 its final form this play' illostrati's one ol 
Owen’s most cliarai tenstic stvlcs 

It IS a leisurely enquiry into the life of woiking 
people in Liyerpool — especially' of a group of four 
young men and a girl - penetrating their peisonal 
aflinities and animosities, as they drift about in 
street, pub. and park ’riie flavour of Jjiy'erpooi 
dialogue has been skilfully (aught 'Hie clash ol 
race and religion -the Southern Irish. UNter folk 
and Welsh — is always just beloyv the surfac.e and 
threatening to erupt ’fhe thread of story con- 
cerns the (ro.ssing of yaamg love bv parental 
prejudice, for Bobby Jaiughlm, the son of .i 
laiiaticallv ITotcslant Dlsterman, has been keT>t 
apait fr(tm Ins childliood's swcetheait, Mag 
Keegan, the daughter of Boman Othola Irish 
Jiobbv . just returned from sea, discovers tli.it Mag. 
although she has always loyed him, has been going 
with his amor.il friends, and it is unliKolv' that 
they yvill ever be able to make up their diflcTeiiecs 
'I'he most livelv and interesting character is 
'reiton, the v^oluble Welshman, yvlio yvas uiiginallv 
a kind of commentator 

'lh< Hough und Headv Hoi I'J.'iO 
This play is \erv di/Teient. in thal its < arefiill\ 
constructed ston is jilaycd out m a liistorical 
setting, in a revolutionai v army' m South ^merllM. 
jiisl after the American ('ml War 


Wilhs Hall (b 1929) 

H.iir.s pl.iys haye l)eeTi nsili^tic jairliayals of 
yvorkiiig-class life 

Tht' Long (ind the Stiort and the Tall Pr)S P 
What remains IlaU’s best iilay iiresents <i gronj* 
of N r () H and I’nvates sbeltcniig iii a Iml m the 
M.alavan jungle in 1942 A captured .l.qiaiiese 
soldier acts as cataly sf, and the eoeknev Bainlortli. 
like diniiny Porter, an angrv blasplieinci of 
authority, i.s imexpeetedlv levc.iled as the only' 
man read*’ to spare his life 'Ihc acddental 
shooting of the dap adyertises the party’s wliere- 
abouts and all but a sadistic corporal are killed 
Hall later collaborated yvith Keith Materhou'-e 
in North country (omeiiies mudi as Celebratwn and 
Bill]/ Liar 'flu' latter, althougii original and 
amusing, lacks the finesse and y'anety' of Water- 
house’s novel, on yvliich it is based 

John Mortimer (b. 1923). 

INTortimer first became known through lus short 
play's, such as The Dork Brief (19.'i7), Z Spg, and 
Lunch House (I'JbO M ) originallv yvntten for 
radio and television H hot Shotl li> I’ftl 
('aroJiue'f yvas Ins first work written directly lor 
the stage 

’Phese short plavs exemplify' Mortimer’s chief 
dramatic talents, especiallv his gift for seiying on 
an unusual encounter lietw'een liuindrum or dis- 
appointed folk He has said that comedy should 
be “ truly on the .side of flic lonely, the neglected, 
the unsuccessful,’’ ami lie envisages tliem m 
realistic settings of shalihy gentility 

He IS especially sympathetic to those w ho allow 
their fantasy to overlap or swamp actuality, as iii 
The Dock Brie/ and B hat SJiall JLc Tell Caroline'^. 
where after a brief glimpse of reality the characters 
reiiini to the safe shelter of illusion 

In The Lunch Hour, hoyvever. the man so be- 
yvilders himself and the girl yvith lus vivid fan- 
tasies that he destroy s their tenuous contact 
His full-length stage play s, like The Wrong Side 
of the Park, lack substance 

Tho Stars For (tom fort. 1960. 

Here Mortmier appears to have inflated the 
situation of CoUed Your Hand Baggage (M). 
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There is the same middle-aged Bohemian, accom- 
panied by a quartet of voungstors, and " confer- 
ring himself as a favour " on a plain girl 

The play is flawed by sentinientabty and Mor- 
timer has debased the gospel of D H Lawrence, 
with its avowal of sensuous joy and passion, to 
one ot casual pleasure, and has given an anaemic 
version of the Australian play. The Sumner of ihe 
Snenieenth DoU, by Bay Lawler, devoid ot the 
)»sychologieal insight and intensity that made 
that pla^ so moving. 

Mortimer's qualities arc best seen in his broad- 
(.ist and television plays Here the biiel glimpse 
of a man talking to himself, a snatfh ot loruer- 
sation overheard, a moment ot patho.s .ind jutv, 
<an have a telling etleet, altliougli thev are not 
strong enough to bear the weight of a full-length 
pla> 


Shelagh Delaney (b. 1B39). 

The pla\s of Shelagh Delaney were prodneed by 
loan laitlew'ood m a kind ot Hreehtian stvle. but 
in view of the basic realism of their siiliject and 
st\le the> are grouped here with other realistic 
l»la3 s 

Sliolagh Dclanev is a Salford gnl from a sccon- 
d.ir\ inod< rn school, and her pl.i>s owe their 
.dtiadioii to tlien fresh and artless picture of a 
iMiidtul of workers, stall-keepers, and hangers-on 
wliom she evidimtlv knows at first hand 

J T(('-ff oflh)n(i/ lO.'SH M 

After seeing Battigan’s V(niatton<t on n Tltcme, 
the se\enteen-\eai old fshel.igh Delanev deeidtd 
she eould do better lierself and .sent the script of 
A 'TasU' uf IJonf n to Joan lattlewood, who made 
several improvementB. without imp.iiring its 
simit, and piodueed the jilav in JOoH 

It shows file feckless Helen hrmging Jo, her 
s'‘\(^lte(Ml-^ ear-old d.nigliter. to a drean flat m 
Maneliester Just before ('hristinas. Helen leaves 
witli l‘eter. her flame of the moment, "a brash 
c.ir salesiiian.” hei junior hy ten rears Jo, left 
alone, lias a brief love affair witli x colourcil naval 
laliiig and becomes pregnant She makes triends 
V itli (Jeofl. X gentle ait sfudeid, who takes eh.arge 
ol the lior.seliold M'heii Helen’s m.arriage brcMks 
down, she returns to < .ire for liei daugliter, and 
( .eofl IS expelled 

Tlic centre of mteiest is Jo’s relations with 
Helen and (ieolf Helen had bc‘en married to a 
I’untan. and .Jo w'as tlie offsiiring of the lo\e affair 
of an afternoon Helen has ncvei “ laid claim 
to being a i>ropcr mother.” but has made no 
smothering demands on Jo “ It's vour life, 
mm it vour ow'ii w'ay,” she s.iv-. and the two 
bi( ker on equal terms 

'Die friendship between Jo and flc'off is drawn 
sensitively The girl after her brief taste of 
Tile.i-.ure shuts lierself awxu from life and sex, 
.dtemi)tmg to < onie to terms with licr piedu.i- 
ment The homosexual bos flnds m bis vuariou.s 
lelationship witli Jo a passionless satistaction for 
Ins desire lor f.itherhood and a borne 

Mueb ot the significanee ut the play lies m its 
iiiieonveiitional and striking subject. tJie picg- 
iKincy of an imniarried adolescent expecting a 
black liaby, and her platonic triendshii) 

A no- eltv of i)roduction was the entry and exit 
ot characters, dancing to niusK . wdueh brought out 
the play’s iiitroS]K*etive and dreamlike ipialit' 
The realistic film \ersion ignored this aspect 

'I hr Ixon in Loir 11)60 M 
’fhe Lion in Loir, a more ambitions play taking 
its title from yl^soii’s fable, again gives an uncom- 
)>romising incture of an adolescent girl’s first 
t neountcr w-itb love m a home neglected by the 
mother But the girl, J'eg. is more mature She 
IS concerned for others and liolds off her impor- 
tihiate boy friend until she is sure he ivants to 
marry her 

'Fhe mam interest has in fact shifted to the 
mother, who. imliapiiil v married, lias, like Helen, 
a creed of pleasure Relatives and friends w'ho 
drift m and out are presented with fidelity, the 
dialogue being so realLstie as to be flat and 
monotonous 

Tla* play is a shifting kalcideacope of folk in 
indecision and. although m some wavs more 
mature, it lacks the compulsive central theme of 
A Taste of llufu y 


II EXPERIMENTAL DRAMATISTS 
FOLLOWING BRECHT. 

Very ditlerent are those plays which show the 
influence ot the (iennan playwright, Brecht, for 
the Brechtian ‘ epic ’ play of debate discarded 
realism and was designed not to arouse the spec- 
tators’ feelings tor the ehaiacters of the play^ but to 
stimulate them to think .about the social is.sues 
mvtJvcil, and so t(^ change society-. 

'i’he ‘epic’ style, with eiiisodic scenes, often 
loosely linked by a commentator or by songs, is 
peihaiis best known m England through Brecht’.-, 
mastenucce (ialtho 'Fins stiidv of an andiiguous 
‘ hero ’ lias iiispued several modern English works, 
notably (Jsborne’s LnOor, Bolt’s A Muh fur all 
S<a'’on‘^. :ind Batligan’s Advnitiirr Siory aiul Itoss. 

The Eiighsh \vi iters who have attempted 
Brechtian ‘ epic ’ have tended to adopt the style 
(tf tile geme, but not ils iiohtieal pmposes 
Although there is no .suigle English WTiter who 
coulil be ealleti Brechtian, vet the influence is 
l)erva.sive .md widc-si)read 


John Osborne (b. 1929). 

Although it was ()sbi»me’s J.ook Back in Aii'jtr 
th.if made theatii- history- by ojienmg the way for 
the new kind ot realism, vet lie liiniselt h.is .since 
exiierimcnted lieelv with other media, his most 
aml'itious clforts being Bieehtian in stvle 

J.ooh Bock in Anyrr 1056 I’ 

’Fhe virtiiositv ot tins jilav .uul its vigorous 
emotional attack on the middle-class disarmed 
critics inured to a vapid drawmg-room eoniody 

It ('oncerns a misalliance in spite of her 

р. irents’ Irantic opposition. Jimmy I’urter, 
aggressively working-class m liis allegiances, had 
inariied Alison, chaighter of a retired Anglo- indian 
colonel Although lie has been to a ” wliite-tile 
university,” Jimmy choosers to earn Ills living bv 
keeiuMg a sw’cet-stall in a niidl.ind town, helped 
by (iitt, a selt-edueated and stolid young ni.in, who 
.itso lives with the Loiters 

In the i’orters’ hiun-drum lied-sittmg room, an 
unusual milieu for x ])l,iy ol th.it date, .liinmvs 
tuiv explodes He laslies out at contemporarv 
society “T give up Nobody thinks, noboclv 

с. ires No beliefs, no convictions, and no enthu- 
sMsms ” But it IS soon clear that he is intent on 
breaking .Alison’s iierye liy a relentless barr.vge of 
s.iv.ige invective against her and lier family, as 
rciirc'sonfaf ly-e of tlie middle-elass 

Mi.sctn’s only defence is an impassive mask, 
iiehmd yvhieli she is at bieaking-point. lor their 
sole eont.act now- is physical jiassion, yvhere thev 
meed 111 a childish jiretence of ” lollv super liear.” 
and ” bc.iutifiil gre'v-eved scimrrcl ” She is now 
l»rc‘gnant, and yvhen Helen.i, her w-calthy friend 
unexpectedly visits them, slie allcny-s her to 
summon the colonel and arrange her cst ai»e from 
an intolerable situation 

Jmimv piomiitlv t.'ikes Helena as his mistress 
but when Alison, having lost lier baby, returns 
on a visit. Ifelena at once yvithdraws to leave 
Alison grovelling, as .Jimmv had hoped she would 
" I yvaiit to st.ind up m your tears.” he had 
cTied. ” and sjJash about in them, and sing ” 
Alison, finally broken. .Jimmy raises hei up and 
as they resume ttieir tenuous and uneonvmeing 
contact .is bciuirrel and bear, the jilav ends 

Jimmy’s furious rhetoric is the play ’.s marked 
characteristic and a cause of its popular success 
Rising to a crescendo of brutal invective when 
Jimmy rails at Alison and her mother, it voiced 
the pent-uj) feelings c»f eontenuyorarv youth, 
especially- ot the classes neyvly educjateii, noyv 
baffled bv the complacency of tlie privileged 
classes, who had muddled thiough tw’o wars .and 
left them yvithout security or direction Jiinmv’s 
marriage to Alison symbolises a rape on these 
clas.seB, w-ith all the primitive excitement that 
rniie .aroii.scR, and the sensational replacement of 
one girl by another gives a fiuther fllllp 

I’onrtict between the sexes and man’s fear of 
matrimony- is a fruitful theme, treated with 
subtlety by Strmdlierg. and wittily by Shayv, but 
heie man’s hatred of woman Ls a raw over- 
Hunpb Ileal ion, expressed m cnide terms, and 
Alison Is Kiioken ol as the ” python ” which has 
swallowed the " rabbit ” 

The play is m mtention satirical but Jbimiy’s 
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anpfer, unlike that of the great Batlrists. such as 
8 witt and Hhaw, is not based on any clear-headed 
concept of the values that should be realised in a 
good society It ifl rooted in jealousy and 
Jimmy’s plundering of Alison’s friends when he 
loistB himself on them as unwelcome guest is 
symptomatic 

The play’s central weakness is its portrayal of 
character Apart from Jimmy the other tlgures 
are slightly drawn and seldom articulate In- 
explicably they succumb 1o him. serving chiefly 
as targets, so that there is no convincing dramatic 
conlLict 

But the most disturbing factor is the lack of 
objectivity in the portmyal of Jimmy himself 
It is impossible to escape the conviction that he 
'H th« author’s loud mouthpiece. This is un- 
lortunate tor Jimmy is immature It is true that 
he has suffered — Ixiyhood grief at hn father’s 
lingering death is the core ol his expeiienc-e — hut 
m ins strident self-pity and dcstrucliveneas he is 
like the infant who screams wtien he can't get 
what lie wants 

Osborne’s ambivalent attitude to the neurosis 
of the central figure dislurlis many critics, but the 
play IS a capably constructed piece, its surprises 
cleverly timed Its butastance of social and sexual 
tension is expressed in terms of raw rhetoric, a 
melodrama of words It miraculously hit the 
mood of the moment, and prepared the way tor 
new playwrights 

The Entertainer. 1057. F 

“ Look Around and (Jrouse " would be a lit 
sub-title for this i)lay. produced in April 1057, 
the year after the Huez crisis 

Tiie central llguic is An Ine Iticc, a third-rate 
inusic-hall comedian, and the play operates on two 
planes Some scenes show Archie trying to hold 
I he stage with his tawdry patter and songs in a 
dubious siiow with nudes, called " Rock’n Roll 
Mew’d I>ook ” where Britamua is revealed wear- 
ing only her helmet Others sliow him at liis 
home m a cheap sca-side lodging-house Hero 
Ills wile, Piioebo, ignorant and neivy. lights 
depression with drink, and his iatlier. Billy, 
bpruce old man, lives on memories ot his own 
suoccKslul career ui the lOdwardian muM<-hall 
'I’he incident is all ott -stage and through laconic 
comment we learn that a son, Mick, lias been shot 
at Suez 

Osborne, m framing the realistic home scenes 
with the ‘ eiidistaiK ijig ’ device of the music-hall, 
IS trying to break away from realism He turns 
to the music-hall because lie believes it to be a folk 
irt, and also because its technniuc “ cuts across 
the restrictions of the so-ci^led naturalistic stage 
Us contact is miinediate. vital and direct ” 

Biii it is not easv to see what purpose is here 
■terved by this Brechlian ‘ endistanc mg,’ tor the 
(jverall mood of disillusion, ‘ whooped up ’ by 
cfrink and patter, is unqucbtioned and unrelieved 

Luther. H)6l 

Luther, based on a recent biography, is Os- 
borne’s least subjective work, although he again 
takes lor his hero a rebel. an<l gives heavy em- 
lihasiH to the emotional rather tlian the intellectual 
sources of Luther's protests, freely selecting from 
VTartm’s own words the vocabulary of constipa- 
tion, bowels, and cxcret.v 

The play has the loose epic style of Brecht’s 
ftalilen At the opening of each scene, the Knight 

briefly barks the time and place ot the soene 
loJlowing at the audience ” The attempt is made 
to present Luther m an eciuivocal light, and the 
llrst two acts are a sympa^thetic portrayal of his 
early conflicts of conscience and the eftective 
vigour of hi8 attack on a corrupt Church, while 
in the third act he is represented as having 
treacherously let down the peasants who had 
been encouraged to rise against the Emperor 
Ilut the political reasons for this situation are not 
even limted at. and the audience is invited, not to 
lU^bate, as in Galiko, but to condemn while ui 
ingorance of the facts 

This sudden volte-face breaks the back of the 
play which has other stnicturitl dellciencies The 
first two acts are much too alow and, throughout, 
the most effective scenes are all pure rhetoric, 
without a word of dialogue and directed straight at 
the audience Such are Tetzel’s selling of indul- 
gences. Martm’s sermon at Wittenberg, bis speech 


on hm excommunication, and the incident where 
the Knight addresses ttrst the audienc^e and then 
the corpse of a peasant 

Skilful production and the inspired acting of 
Albert Finney as Martui made the play theatri- 
cally v'ery effective, 

Tno Plays for England. 19G2 
Two mconhidcrable pieces, really revue sketches, 
and satirical m intention, have been mllated to 
make a double bill 

The flrst. The Blood of the Jiambergs, is a parody 
of a royal wedding Much time is coiisunied with 
mock television broailcasts and tllm sequences 
The use of film is a device revived fioin the (ler- 
niaii expresHionistu* theatre, wdiere it was llrst 
employed by Ernst Toller in Hntiah' We Lme' 

In the second piece, Under Plain ('oeir, Tuu 
and Jenny, a pretty provincial couple, devote their 
leisure to dressing iqi m such synibohe roles as 
master and maid, and to talkrig about kmckers 
A thill trickle ot dialogue accompanies their pallid 
fantasies of sex and power 

In the second half, all attempt at dramatic 
presentation is ahamloned The sensational press 
informs the audience that the couple are brothei 
an<l sister and tells how their alliance is biokeu 
up and then resumed more tiirtivelv tlian bctoie 
It 18 interesting to compare this milk and water 
treatment of powerful themes with their present. 
turn in genuine drama Incest is one theme ot 
Middleton’s Women Benaic M'omen, then being 
revived The assiumng of symbolic roh's is thci 
motif ot a compellmg scene in the brothel m 
(lenet’s The Balcony, wheie powertul sexual sym- 
bolism is rich with political imphcatioris 

Unlike intelligent satire, these sketches neitluT 
imply positive standards, nor use the mature 
teehniques of irony and innuendo, but lely ou 
Schoolboy mimicry In neither can we And con- 
vincing (haracters, action or conflict Osliorne 
lias relied on his lavouritc doviec ot haiaugiium 
the audience, and very boimg it c.in be 


John Arden (b. 1930). 

John Aulen, who began as an architect, has 
imived a most original playwright, creatuig aricst- 
ing situations, where men and women, witli all 
their conflicting errors and aspirations, act m 
that imtially suiprising yet predictable way winch 
18 truly human 

Arden doi's nut pass judgment, nor herd lollc 
into sheep anil goats Koi, although his plavs am 
fecund with i(le.^us, and deal with urgent social 
problems, does he advocate any creed or easv 
solution His audience is challenged to make an 
individual effort to sympatluse, understand, and 
assess It is porhaiws tor these reasems that his 
plavs have not been commerc lally successful. But 
the y are theatncall y c (fccti ve and reiiay close sti id \ . 

Althougli not politic.illy' ‘ committed.’ Arden 
lias clo.se attimties with Brecht, and ha.s employed 
many of Ins techniques, but m a highly individual 
w'uy. fui Arden h.is a truly original geniics. 

Lire jAkc Pigs 1959 P 

Un the surface level this is an objective and 
rc.ahstic social document about housing problems 
in a post-war council estate manortbem mdiLstiial 
Unvn Most of the lesidents have been tr.ins- 
ferred from the slum.s of " Balaclava Row,” and 
are Risking m their newly I'oiuid respectability, 
but the Sawneys, dragged from their insanitary 
caravan site, continue their unbridled predatoiv 
existence The tierce old Sawney, and his otl- 
sprmg. are living with tlie termagtuit itacliel, and 
her thieving son, Sol. and they soon make their 
unp.ict on the pmn .facdcsons, next door 

'i'he Jacksons’ only daughtei is all but seduced 
by Sol, and Kachel does succeed in seducing Mr 
Jackson A further complication is the descent 
oil the SawTievs of an even vvihiei gioup, consist- 
ing of Blackmoiith, a gaolbird, wlio has just 
committed murder, his lover. Daffodil, and her 
batty old mother 

Tlie climax comes when Mrs Jackson rouses 
the women of the neighbourliood to violent attack 
on the Sawnejes, who are saved only by the police. 

Seventeen realistic scenes, fertile in incident, 
comic and frightening, leveal how conflicts 
betw'een groups at different social levels are 
triggered off. 
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Unt at a deeper level the subtle, complicated 
personal relationships within the group are also 
developed, and the attractions and revulsions 
lietween the sexes and the generations are shown 
with accuracy and compassion 

The individual scenes are presented in a 
lirechtain Iramework, most of them being i>relaced 
by verses of the old street-ballad type, sung with 
.1 monotonous molanclioly This device gives 
a sense of the miiversahty of human discord to 
an otherwise tlrnily particulariscfl place and time 

Ser)ea}it Mu xorare’n Doner 1959 M. 

In a bleak colliery towm of the 1880s, tempor- 
arily cut off by frost and snow, there arrive three 
Private soldiers. 8parky. Attercliffe. and Hurst, 
bringing heavy equipment, and led by their 
serjeant. Black Jack Musgraic They (laim to 
liave come recruiting, but are in fact deserters 
from a colonial war. held together by the dommat- 
nig Musgrave 

A lellgJous man vith a rigid sense of military 
duty, Musgrave had been horn fled bv the terrible 
reprisals taken bv the British for the assassination 
of a comrade, Billy Hicks, He Is now obsessed by 
one purpose only, to open men’s eyes to the evil 
of colonial war. and " murder for greed ’* Be- 
lieving ho iB (Jod’s agent, he has come to this town 
liecause Billv had tieen a local boy 

'I’he three Privates are uneasy as to what 
exactly Musgnive intends, esjiecially Sparky, 
formerly Billy's close friend Thev are sent to 
sleep m the inn stable and Annie, the barmaid, 
who had in f.ict been Billy’s sweetheart, visits 
them in their straw, and yields to Hparky’s en- 
treatiCvS to hide him But they are overheard by 
the other two. and in a scuffle the gentle Atter- 
clift'e accidentally kills Sparky. Roused from a 
nightmare Musgrave hurries to the stable to And 
that the thaw has begun and the Dragoons arc 
on the way 

Musgrave hastily stages his strange revelation 
and appeal. In the guise of a recruitmg exercise 
in the market place, he di.splays the gathng and 
riflc.H. and then, instead of a flag, hoists the 
skeleton of Billy 'I'he crowd fall back horrified 
wliile Musgrave describes the atnicities of the 
leprisals But when he claims that as five had 
died for Billy, twentv-live must now be killed for 
them, Attercliffe m dismay deliberately dissociates 
himself. Annie alienates the crowd bv showing 
tliem Sparkv’s tunic, and Hurst is shot by the 
Dragoons, who at that moment arrive 

J'’mallv two men await execution m the prison 
cell, Attercliffe. heart-broken that he has killed 
Sparky, Mn.sgrave. stunned that his logic and 
anthmefic have not worked, and that no one will 
remember the lesson he yearned to teach 

Mrs Hitchcock, owner of the inn. visits them. 
Deeply disturbed by the death of Sparky, she 
sho\NS Musgrave where he has erred, hanging war 
where thev had “ life and love ” “ I brought it 

If) end it,” Musgrave reasons, and Attercliffe reiilies. 
To end it by its own rules no bloody good ” 

'J'hc play ends fin a note of hope that the crowd, 
now (lancing tor joy. mav one day remember 
Virile incident and macabre surprises are used 
for a play of ideas, which enunciates no facile 
answer to the problem raised The texture is 
loniplex. woven of many tensions There is 
harsh discord between miners and colliery owner, 
contention lietween the soldiers, each of whom is 
strongly individualised, the discrepancy between 
woman’s love and a soldier’s careless way of life, 
the inner struggle that leads Musgrave to Ins 
eoutused and paradoxical conclusions 

Mrs Hitchcock embodies the spirit of com- 
pas.sion implicit throughout Angry with Mus- 
grave, it is she who gives him hope m his darkest 
ilespair. and it is symbolic that at this moment he 
takes drmlc from her hand 
The dialogue of the play has a period character, 
and the soldiers’ ballads and lyrical songs occur 
with complete naturalness, evoking the mood of 
the moment. 

It IS interesting to compare the scene in the 
maikct place with the last scene of Shaw’s The 
Da il’s Di'ici'plr. 

The Flap-pv Haven 1060 P. 

This non-reallstic play is set In an old peoples’ 
home. In the form of an extended puppet show, 
Arden launches a good-tempered satirical fable. 
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enlivened by a dash of magic. The characters 
wear masks, the set is formalised and there is even 
a dog. Hector, but unlike Dog Toby. Hector, 
although real to the persons of the drama, has to 
be imagined by the audience. He can be heard, 
but not seen 1 

The superintendent of the Happy Haven, 
Doctor Copperthwaite. although kindly and eftl- 
cient. is absorbed m hi.s research, and like a 
mediaeval alchemist is bent on producing Copper- 
thwaite’s Elixir of Life and Youth, mtendmg to 
use Ilia five unsusperting patients os guinea pigs 
But oiitivitted by them, he is hhiiselt transformed 
into a small boy 

It is remarkable that in this pantomime-like 
play Arden yet individualises the chief characters 
Old age is presented with imderstandmg free of 
sentiment and its egocentric demands are ex- 
pressed with ruthless frankness — 

“ I want to play and win every game 
To live with love but not to love 
mie world to move but me not move 
I want I want for ever and ever” 

’Hie theme of the play is childishness Copper- 
thwaite. so absorbed in scicntiflo research as to 
forget ends for means, brings it on himself The 
patients are alieadv childish and the faults that 
may be tragic m maturity are seen os umusiiig 
toibles in old age 

John Whiting (b. 1916). 

AJthougli Wluting is a playwright with original 
ideas, he still does not appear to have found a style 
that is entirely his own. His latest play sliows the 
influence ol Brecht 

A Penny for a Sana 1951 

This, the first play of Whitmg’s to be produced 
was written at a tune of great personal happlne8'^ 
when “ the whole world seemed to be m love 
War appeared the greatest absurdity ” Perhaps 
one’s critical iacultics are m abeyance at such a 
time, but the result is an agreeable whimsy, 
atfectionately mocking at British eccentncitN 
duiing tlie threat of an abortive Invasion. The 
danger, so recently only too real, is given comic 
perspective liy bemg thrust Ijack to 1804 

At a country house ui Dorset two eccentric 
brothers prepare to repel Napoleon, one by 
actually ImperRonatmg him, the other bv operat- 
ing his home-made flre-engme This engine and 
the descent and ascent of a balloon provide the 
authentic period touch ol gentlemanly interest in 
scientiilc invention and gne tlie farcical idyll a 
dash of pantomime 

Saint’s Day 1961 

Six months later. Saint’s Day. which had been 
written at an earlier date, won the Arts Theatre 
aw'ard for its Festival of Britain drama com- 
petition. blit its production aroused a storm of 
argument as to its merit 

The play concerns self-dcKtniction and the 
central figure is Paul Soutliman. now aged 83, 
once a famous revolutionarv' poet, who has gone 
into self-imposed exile on account of the popular 
outcry agamst his work 

'The play opens well Soutbman is a striking 
figure, an embodiment of the angry artist nt war 
with society, like Swift m his aggressive scorn of 
compromise, his scurrilous style, and his final 
madness 

As long as Wldtlng’s image of Sovithman’s 
isolation is endlstanced it is effective, but. witli 
the entry of the fashionable young writer, Proca- 
threii, tiie glossy modern world breaks in and the 
original image is too close to remain plausible. 

Another sudden shift of viewpoint occurs when 
Ih’ocathren causes the violent death of Southman, 
his granddaughter, and her husband. A powerful 
central theme has been overloaded and founders 
in violence 

Marchino Song. 1954. P 

In his third play, wdilcli is much concerned with 
the existentialist stress on the unportance of 
choice, Whiting returns to the theme of self- 
ilestmction 

The setting is the wealthy house of Catharine. 
“ above a capital city in Europe,” some years 
after a disastrous war, and here her former lover. 
Bupert Forster, formerly a general, returns after 
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seven > cars’ imprihoinnent His crime had been 
to lose a decisive battle As be was occupy Ihk a 
vital salient, a swann of children had suddenly 
Hurned round his tanks, impeding all progress 
Forster had shot the hoy who was clambering 
over his own tank and had led his force over the 
children's bodies, but then, the salient taken, he 
had movpllcably dela\ed and so been defeated 

On Forster’s return, the Chancellor, (’admus. 
seeking to bjrestall J^'orster’s legal trial, requests 
him to commit suicide within the next thirty-six 
hours Forster, no longer in love with Catharine, 
consents 

‘'The essence of drama is the dilemma of the 
central heroic llgure.” says ('admus. and m the 
two following acts Forster examines his own 
dilemma 'I'liLs is obiectilled m two chauiLters, 
each of whom embodies one alternative, the love 
of life or a soldier’s honouralilc death 

In Act 11 Forster talks with a voung woman. 
Dido, who revives hi.s sense ot humanity and the 
will to live She may be thought of as repre- 
senting what Jung calls the ‘ anima,’ the (em.ile 
side of pcrsonalitv. and her name recalls the l>ido 
of the dOneid After hiH talk with lier i'’orHfer 
reverses his decasion 

In Act III he has a vciv different encounter, 
this time with liriino, the ( 'apt am of the (Juard 
that has come to take him to piHon Itrimo. the 
embodiment of military ambition and duty, repie- 
sents the male aspect of personality, and to him 
Forster at last confesses the raiisc of the fatal 
delay ifo had been so oveieome by (oriipassion 
lor the (hild he had shot, th.U " trai>ped by the 
iiK'inorv ” he had been umible to move Itrimo 
stigmatises the dekn as military error and guilt, 
ami Forster eomiints suiude rather than eiidiue 
dcgiace and imiirisoninent 

'i'hifl is a stronglv ((instructed iilay, its dominat- 
ing theme worked out witli .singk'-mmded aus- 
terity. l)ut it lacks tlirust and moimntum 
Forster’s revcisal to Ins original decision gives it 
a circular movement and it is (oncx'rned to clarify 
judgment of tlic past ratlier than to affeid the 
future In tins it is reminiscent of 'J'ht- liirtr 
Linr of CharlCH 'Moigan In its acknowI(‘dginent 
ot tlie discreiiancy ludwcen military code and 
luimane ethic it is higlilv topical and htmmlating 

Thr IJcvtls 190- 

Specially coniniissinncd for tlio lloval Sliake- 
spearc Company, 'I'he Da'ih is based on Aldous 
Ifuxiey’s The f)(i ih of J.oudon, wliicli tn'ats of an 
actual case of susiiccted di.dxilisin m laaidon m 
central France in 1017 

Whiting employs two local points One is 
(handler, a priest \ylio cmidnncs religions com- 
passion and insight witli nulindled sensuality 
'I'he other is tlie liunchliack prioress of a convent 
of seventeen Ursulmc mins Although she has 
never seen Orandier. she heconica obsessed b\ 
fantasies of his aiminms adventures and tlie 
resulting hysteria, which sjiroads from hci to the 
mins, is suspected as diabolical pos.sesHion. due to 
the evil powers of (Irandier Eichelieu, for 
political reasons, uses this as a pretext to get rid 
of tlie priest, who is tortured and burnt alive 

Whiting at first ‘ endlstance.s ’ this complex 
situation in Brcclitian style, in brief epistydes, 
using a ‘ Bcwer-man,’ whose ironic and sceptical 
comments counterpoint tlic priest’s cloiiiience 
But the Third Act is centred on (Jrandier’s struggle 
to retain lus religious faith and presents a spec- 
tacle ot exiTueiatmg torture and degradation, 
w'lilch makes an emotional assault cm the 
audience out of kev yvitli the first tavo .lets, ami 
aestlictically discordant 

The play vividly reveals human vitnlitx' dissi- 
pated .ind distorted under an unnatural code of 
ascetieisni and also the terrifying feroeitv that 
results from superstition, prejudice, and political 
expediency As in A Man for All Ncusohi. and 
The Critcxhle, wo see. again the eouiage of suffering 
man in refusing to recant in the face of death 
But here it is the ' sewer-iiian ’ who has one of the 
tlnal comments, as he tells the prioress, tiiat 
(Jranclier’s Ixynes are being -iinzed. not as relics, 
but as ‘ channs ' of love and hate 

Robert Bolt (b. 1924). 

The plays of Bolt show a steady advance on lus 
early works. The Last of the }V‘ine, The Cntxc ainl 
the Heart, and The Flouerinu Cherry (1957) 


The Tiger and the Horse 1900. 

This 19 a play of the conflict of ideas, the title 
taken from Blake’s " 'I’lie Tygera of wrath are 
wiser than the horses of instruction. ” and the 
theme is the danger of detachment This is the 
philosophy of .lack Dean (play eel by Alichael 
Kedgraxe). the Master of a college, who represents 
the ‘ horse ’ llis wife, Owen, tlie ‘ tiger,’ passion- 
ately concerned for the w'orld’s sutfenng, inter- 
prets Dean’s detachment from her as lack of love 
and is becoming nenrotie When Dean is averse 
to her signing a petition for unconditional nmlear 
disarmament, she develops acute liystena, and. 
slashing the college llolbcm, puis to it the iietitioii 
Dean, then, to save his wife (roin c‘omplet<) 
insanity coiiragecm*- 1 v' Identities tuinsclf with her, 
thereby deseituig Ins philosophy, ami his career 

The play bravely' upliolds the value ol soc-ial 
idealism, thieutcncd as it is bv philosophic detach- 
ment, reinforced bv the pressures oJ conformity 
It is perhaps coiiliising that tin-, value should he 
represented by a ncurotip and an oddly irrc‘si)ou- 
sible voung man. Louis, while Dean eoimnands 
respect, i»ut the discrepancy is thought provoking 
111 a Brcchtian way An inartistic di^crcpani v 
between the realistic academic hinkgroimd and 
tlie scone where (Tvven’s jirivate neurosis is dragmsl 
to the light is not easy' to accept 
A Man for All Seasons 1960 

In The Tujer and the Horst Bolt had tried to 
represent his tharucters as HrgtT than life hv 
iii.ikmg them umisuallv articulate aliout what 
thev stood tor, hut in A l/mi foi lU .S((iso//s he 
attempt ^ to give them lieroa. diim'nsions bv 
striking ]»ack into history 

Jk'hcving th.it our great need ti'd.ix is a sense 
ot i»crsonal imlividualitv , ot ‘ -.elfhood,’ as jioi- 
ti.iv(‘d by Camii.s, be flnds ,ui image of this in Sir 
'J’hom.is Move Moie, di*scnbcd bv one ot his 
contoinporanes as “ a man for all seasons,” was 
not only flexibly adiustcd to flic renaissam t' 
society of his time, an eminent schol.ir and lavvyci, 
but be also managed to preserve an inner core ot 
un.ass.ulalde integrity When suspect ot a ciitk al 
attitude to Henry \ Ill’s divorce, lie used all lus 
skill in ‘ the thickets of th(‘ l.iw ’ to prok.ng lus 
life, vet he resolutely refused to sw'ear .in oath to 
the Act of Succession that would have relt'.iscd 
him from the Tower and the biiKk, liecause loi 
him iicrjUTV meant the loss of the son), the self 

More w.is, savs Jtolt, “ a hero of s( Ifliood ” and 
Jus (‘(uistancy is tlirown into dramatic u-liiT bv 
th(‘ growing corruption ca' hichard Bieli, wJiosc 
llii.il perjury semis More to lus death 

He has clear affinities with Brecht’s (_!ahleo 
He also H a man of suprenu* intelligcme. whose 
Tirofound inner certitude ot truth is persecuted hv 
an atisolute power He also skilfully avoids open 
clash until it is forced upon him, and he must 
eventually make a final choice hetw'cen astute 
temporising and commitment ot lus life to his 
belief The basic difference is that More comes 
down unequivocallv on the side of constancy 

Bolt uses what lie calls a *’ liast.irdised vctsioii ” 
ot Brcclit’s style As iii Caliho episodic scenes 
are stiung like heads along a ttiong thread ot 
intellectual argument Theie is also a figure, the 
('ominon Man, who acts as commentator But 
Bolt believes that the device of ' alienation ’ 
should 1)0 used to bring the audience back into 
the pl.iy and so lus (’omiiion iMiiii, with the aid of 
a property box. takes minor parts — steward to 
More and later to Bich, iimkeepcr, boatman, 
jailor, foreman of the jury, and Anally henchman 
'Ihis (iiiick change of eostumc and of role, also 
serves to throw' into relief the steadfast iiidlvi- 
du-dity ot More 

Bolt, like Brecht, liehcv os that heautv of lan- 
guage IS a means of ‘ alienation ’ and matches 
fine passages from More himself with his own 
appropriate use of wit and imagery Images ot 
drv land suggest society and its laws, those of 
water and sea the superhuman context 

This is a play of ciuality, intellectual, literary, 
and theatrical, and It is concerned with urgent 
problems of our w'orld today, where men are still 
imprisoned and executed because they refuse hp- 
service to an offu ial creed The part of More was 
taken by l^aul Scofield. 

Dramatists Launched by Joan Littlewood and 
Theatre Workshop. — In 1953, there settled at the 
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"rheatrf Eojal, at Stratford m I'^ast T.oiulon, a 
rppertorv^ company directed In Joan T ittlewood. 
and in the next einlit years tins company intro- 
diu'ed to the public hcvcral playwrights, whose 
achievoment was in large measure due to Joan 
lut tie wood and her disciplined team ot actors 
As Joan lattlewood rec'eued only one play 
77(c(/ Mn/ht be duiut'^ by James (Joldinan. winch 
she considered both lively and well-made, she 
looked (t>r scripts winch. howe\er scanty or form- 
less. liad a spark of life It is spontaneity and 
not careful construction that is the hall-mark ot 
those i)lavs wuth which she is associated 

She and her company would w'ork together on 
the script until it took shape iii rehearsal In 
some cases ranihling p.issages weie c‘ut in others 
a thin outline was tilled out. iisuallv with tlie 
author’s co-opeiatioii As a result it is not easy 
to judge how far the llnished T'roduct is the woik 
of plavwnght or of actors and producer 

I\lu( h ot Joan Littl(‘w ood's work is characterised 
1)V nnisic-liall technupics. siicfi <is direct adilress to 
the audience, wisecracks, the lavish use of song 
and the entry and departure of characters to 
dance and nuisic. techniques that liacl been 
emploi ed bv Brecht 

Several plavs were built np Irom the barest 
(jiitliiie Fiuga Ain't M'of They thcil T' lie, a 
musical plav about low^-life in Soho, was evolved 
from .in 18-page script hv Frank Norman 
Stephen Lewis’s Spmrcrs ('an't Sing was also 
largely an improvisation, as w.is JJenry C’hapnian’s 
1 OH ('(in't AlnaU'^ lie On Top (1P57) about 
woikinoii on a builduig-site 

'I’he best known of the playwrights to be 
launched by Joan fattlewood were Brendan 
Behan and Shelagh Delaiiev 

In sTutc of then pseudo-Brecht lan production, 
the plavs of Slielagh Del.inev are b.isic'ally 
realistic, .uid lia\c“ therefoie .ilreadv been dis- 
cussed iiuder till* bi'acling “ 'I'lie New' Social 
i’ealisin ” 


Brendan Behan (b 1923) 

Behan, who has written his aut f»hiograph\ . The 
liorsfiil Hoy, was hoin in Dublin, ,ind, wJien still 
a lad. joined the I h’ A Ills activitic's led to two 
periods of impnsoninent for political offences 
T'hese experiences gave their substance to tw’o 
iinusu.il j)lavfl 'I'lie scripts of both were sent to 
Jo.iii bittlewood and i onsulcr.ibb .dtered, 
espeeialL m D ■' ‘uH -g out of “chunks of 
teirible ■ u| iiih M dii ■ ' B( liaii co-oj»erated b\ 
sitting m a neighbouring pub during rehearsals, 
pouring out words wdiich pro»lucer and actors 
could prune and shape 

The ()unre Fellov lOfif) AT 

Pioduced a foitnight later than hi>oL lineL tn 
inner, this original play attr.icted .x similar 
interest 

'rhe scene is an Irish gaol dm mg tlie twentv- 
loiir hours imme<ii.itely iireccdiug an execution 
Tv\o murderers had bc'Cii seuteneed. but in the 
early morning the prisoners learn that one, 
Silvertop. has been reprieved, but “ the qiiare 
fellow.’’ who had hrutallv killed his own brother, 
is to lx‘ hanged at « a m the next morning 

Fare eal and macabre liappenmgs siicceed each 
other as the unnerving effect of impending violent 
death is showm on the different inmates Silver- 
top. now a ‘ bfer,’ tries to hang himself Tlie old 
lag, who swigs the meths mtcndcil as embroca- 
tion for lus rlieuinatisni, bets his Siimlay bacon 
that theie will bo a reprieve I'he hangman, an 
.uniable publican, woiks out the weight and the 
drop An oldei warder is deeply disturbed as 
tension mounts, and at the execution a young 
warder has to l3e carried tainting from the scaffold 
IMeanwlule a recurring song from the punishment 
c^l sounds a melancholy refrain 

Although the play has little plot It is remarkably 
tense, partly because wo never see the condemned 
man 'Hie sombre theme is presented obliquely 
and masked by a harsh Irony of prison jests 
Much 13 also due to Joan T.lttlewood’s skill m 
redistributing dialogue and tightemng the 
structure 

The Ilosiaoe. 1958. M. 

Joan Littlewood was here faced with the prob- 
lem of expansion, for Behan’s first draft, which 


was in Cl.aclic. was only about a third of the length 
of the final version, and Its three basic scenes had 
to be eked nut considerably with extra characteis 
and a sub-plot 

The scene is an old Dublin liouse, once the 
refuge of 1 If A patriots, now a brothel An 
Irish boy of eighteen, now m Belfast gaol, is to 
he executed next morning tor his political activi- 
tie'c, and as reprisal the patriots c.apture a Cockney 
ITivato soldier. Lcslip Williams, as hostage and 
bring liim tc' the hrcAhel as the pl.xce least likely 
to he reached If the Belfast bov is not reprieved, 
Williams is to he shot m the morning 

Williams who has been brought up in .a boys’ 
home, discovers that d’ercKa, the gentle little Irish 
maid. IS also an orphan, reared m a eonxent. 
'I'eiesa tries to saxe Leslie, neither knowing what 
the strife is about But there is a raid on the 
house engineered as yye learn at the last moment 
by^ a police spy. posing a resident in the brothel, 
and in the confusion Leslie is sliot 

Again waiting tor an exeiution is the basic 
situation hut the mood is niuch less consistent. 
Tn The Qvare F'dlow the comic was truly inte- 
grated with the tragic, as a torni of ironv Hero 
the comedy is cluetly a dix'ersion, supplied by a 
lu>st ot minor characters xvho crowd the stage- - 
tlie eccentric owner of tlie house, ’ IMonsvwer.’ the 
prostitutes, male and female. Miss Cikhrisf. the 
halt er.i/ed old ‘ sociable ’ worker The action Is 
con‘-taiifl> held up for songs, more or less satirical 
Other music-hall techimiues arc freely used, 
cMieeially cxclianges between comedian and 
* fetd,’ some ot them genuine Tnsli meousequenlial 
humoiu . otliers, medioi re hackehat ami mala- 
propisms All this pseudo-Biei htian tiimmmg 
disfijufs from tfie growing akirm as Leslie begins 
to realise his fate, and is of doubtful value 

There is touching pathos m the sequence where 
r.eshe and Teresa e.aeh rce^ill au oriihaiied tliild- 
ho(»d. and in the contrast between hhmt (’oekney 
and Irish brogue 'L'eresa’s lyric lameia for 
Leslie runs, “ He died m a strange land and at 
home lie has no cue I will never forget vou. 
beshe Never, till the end ot tune’’ But the 
mood IS held only lor a moment Leslie leaps up 
.ind sings “ 'Die fiells of fiell go tmg-a-hng-.i-lmg,’’ 
and the i)la\ (tids 

Behan’s jilivs. although lacking in structure 
and d(‘pth of eharai tensation aio vividly imiires- 
sionistu. hx’olv. and voluble As Kenneth 
Tynan sa\s. “ f.anguage is out on a spree, ribald, 
dauntless, and siioiluig for a fight. ’’ 

Bec.iuse they are presented m comic teims 
Behan’s social eonxiitions are fully integrated in 
his plaj s Dominic Behan describes j he Qimre 
FeUon an ’’ A xeiv line plea against capital 
imnishmeiit.’’ and 'The Jlosbwc makes the whole 
j'usiness of war sc‘em extremeix' childish 
“ Mavhe I’ll meet that Belfast geezer on the other 
side.’’ says [.eslie “ We can have a good laugh 
together then ’’ 

Two Playwiights oJ the Spontaneous —It Is clitli- 
cult to gener.ite tlie feeling of immediacy and 
spontaneity within the coniines of tlie firmly con- 
structed i>lav. but the acceptance ))v the public 
of the Breehtlan type of drama, with its llnid and 
c.isy moxement. has opened the way for those 
dramatists like Bernard Kops .and Ann .lelhcoe 
who put the highest, value on spontaneity of feel- 
ing. although lor very difTereut reasons 

Bernard Kops (b. 1028). 

Kops wais born in Stepney of .Jewish p.arents. 
Leaving school at the age of thirteen, lie took 
many jobs before becoming a writer 

The Hamlet of Stepney Green 1958 P 

Originally intended for 'J'heatre Workshop, this 
naive play of Jewish life m the East End is b.ased 
on the Hamlet story The licro, David, dreams 
of becoming a crooner, instead of a herring-seller, 
like his father, Sam Txjvy But Sam is di mg ancl 
David overhears him muttering, “ I’xc been 
poisoned — By my life or rny wife But my wife 
was my life, .so mv life poisoned me. so my wife 
poisoned me ’’ 

'Baking this to be literally true, David is eager 
for revenge, especially when ins mother seems 
likely to marry the widower, Segal, ancl he dresses 
up in a bl.ack, teddy-lxiy version of Hamlet, But 
Sam, returning as a ghost, gives David a potion. 
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which he Bays jb poison, but which turns out fo be 
a love potion, infusim? Keneral Kood-will JJavid 
at last realises that he loves the faithful Hera. 
rtc^Kal’B dauKhter, and happily decides that he will 
crofm and sell herrings at one and the same time 
'i’lufl unashamed and diffuse fantasy is enliv'ened 
by the gaiety of local colour and frequent Jewish 
folk-song 

Later plays include (Jood-hve World (1959). 
Change for the Angel (1960). The Dream of Peter 
Mann, (lOflO.P ), tlie one-act Stray ('ats and Dmpty 
Bottles and Enter Solly Cold chosen for perfoniiaiice 
in the provinces by C'entre 42 

Kops is more sucecssfui with fantasA- than 
realism and most of his plavs arc variations on a 
basic design — that of the idealistic drcanier-hero. 
with an uneasy relationship with his easygoing 
mother, who in some caHCs is courted by a suitor 
he dislikes Eventually the hero realises that a 
devoted girl who has long loved him is his true 
mate Tlie plays thus (Iraw nourishuumt from 
a deep emotional source, that of the Oedipus- 
Hainlet myth on to which is grafted the happy- 
ending of f.iiry tale 

Social cnticiriin, especially of mass proiluced 
goods, is a secondary theme 

'Jlie attraction of the plays is their fain -talc 
charm, their imlnhibltod jovousness and scn“e of 
fun, and the case with which the rhy thm of dialogue 
flowers mto verse, song, and dance In his use of 
tantasy Kops ls like a Jewish J M Lame, with 
the significant difference that most of Ins heroes 
renounce their dreams for ac tuality 

The artistic tension lietweeu spontaneitv of 
feeling and excellence of form has bevome so 
relaxed that dramatic intensity is often K.icriflced 
The plays are loosely constructed, often prolix, 
.and the dialogue sometimes so banal as to be 
feeble 


Ann Jellicoe (b. 1028). 

Ann Jellic'oe. who began as producer, has de- 
finite and unusual views as to the theatre’s 
function Rejecting the idea of man as a rational 
creature and stressing the fact that people are 
driven by their emotions, fears, and insecurities, 
she attempts m her own plays to communic.ite 
with her audience not so nvuh throucli th“ 
intellect as through the senses, lo pio\ l•l|||g M-ii.ii 
notion, uoiseR, and rhythm, is-i :ii loi.-.!- rib-, i-. 
but alw'avH geared to character and situation It 
follows fioin this that her plays are not <;oncemed 
to enuiKiate a ‘meaning,’ which can bo trans- 
lated mto words and ‘ put through ’ the liram, 
but to show something directiv We should ask 
not. “ what does this meart'’ ’’ but “ What is the 
play about? ” 

The Sport of My Mad Mother 1957 

This, her first plav, won a third piizo m The 
Observer competition ot 1957 It ‘is about’ a 
gang of 'leddy lioys, living in terror of anotlier 
gang wliicli never appears, and exulting m tlicir 
feelings of violence 'riiev arc joined bv a voung 
American, (^aldaro. and Dodo, a child of thirteen, 
and are dominated by the flcice (ireta As they 
are inarticulate, they express theiiisehes not in 
Henteiices, but ui disjointed wxirds and piirases, 
staccato cries and exclamations, and iiic.antatory, 
intensely rliythmic songs Flini, a coimnentator, 
einpluusises these with a si't of instruments, in- 
cluding a motor horn, which make sounds that 
are often discordant and arhythmic 

All tliis makes a receptive audience aw'are of 
what it must feel like to be part of an adolescent 
gang, but the figures Dodo. Caldaro, and (ireta 
arc not so e;csy to accept (ireta is a mother 
figure, who flnallv gives birth to a child and is 
evidently an cmboiliment of the Hindu goddess. 
Kali The epigraph ot the plav is, " All creation 
is the sport of my Mad Mother, Kali ” Huch 
symbolism, calling for an interpretation of its 
significance, seems out of kev with a play^ other- 
wise restricted to an emotional impact 

The Bjsrng Cenerafion 

Ann Jclhcoc was next commissioned to write a 
show for performance bv Cirl Cuides at W^eniblev 
Pool, but although her uncoiiveiitioual script, 
“ Tlie llismg Generation” was designed to use the 
enormous cast and acting area to a Ixild theatrical 
effect. It was rejected. 


The Knack. 1901 

This play la concerned wifli normally intelligent 
people, hut in the grip ol the irrational ernofion of 
sex. and the action is again carried forwaid, not 
by coherent speech but by ilieatric<al effect 

Ann Jellicoe’s plays are limited m range, and m 
manner Ai\ image of primitive, irrational, an<l 
confused emotion is presented in such a yvav that 
the spectator is assaulted by the very emotion 
that IS portrayed This theatrical technique 
certainly brings the violent feeling home to our 
hearts But her lange is so partial as to lx; 
dangerously misleading Intellectual experience 
is entangled with emotional experience and just, 
as x^aild an aspect of our life To dwell almost 
exclusively on the irrational is a dangerous pre- 
occupation for the dramatist The neglect of 
coherent speech, man’s hard-won tool of thought, 
la significant Intelligence has too often lx;eii 
ignored in the blind folluwiiiii of an emotional 
drive, as is witnessed by Fascism and Nazism, 
for ns to feel coniTil.vcenLat its neglect 

The funct’on ol the artistic image is so to 
reveal aspects of experience that they can be 
recognised and controlled For this mtelligeiue 
H necessary It is inaderiiiate to ask ol a play 
“ What IS it about^ ” W'e must also ask ‘‘ Wh.it 
IS Its slgnificjincc, both foi oiii selves personalb 
and lor others''' ” 


II. 3 PLAYWRIGHTS OF THE 
‘ ABSURD ’ 

Anolher tvjxj ol theatre which disc.ards rcahsui 
and wliieh is growing in popularity is that known 
as the Theatre of the Absurd, originating m Bans, 
and made familiar with English audiences through 
translations of such dramatists as Ionesco, Boris 
Vian. and Genet 'Jlie basic concept of tins 
theatre is the absurdity of modem existence whit )i 
i.s revealed m images whu li are themselves absurd, 
and bolh sad and comie at one and the same tunc 
such as ail ‘.audience’ ot empty chans, or a 
voung m.in trying to teach a collection of weigh 
iiig-machines to sing the ll.dlelujah ( horns 
{See 117(3).) 

'I’he plays of N F Siiniison arc committed to 
techniques of tins kind .fames Saunders dairns 
to have been iiifiueiiced bv lonesco Samuel 
Beckett has translated absurdity mto a jioctry ol 
theatrical situation, and Harold Bmter lias been 
mfliKMiced bv Beckett 

All these writers sliare a dcei) coneern at the 
modern prostitution of language, torrupted 
bv politicians and salesinen, and its ticquent 
breakdown as a means of communication Many 
passages in their plavs reve.al the vapid ahsurditv 
of onr evenilay eoiiversation It is p.irtlv tor 
this re.isoii that they liave recourse to material 
objects or to ludicrous situations as theatru.il 
linages 


Samuel Beckett (b 1906). 

Beckett is an Anglo-Irishman who has made his 
home in France 

Wmlinq fo'^ (iodol 195,7 F 

'Hus compellmg and tantnalising tragi-io’uedv, 
originally written in Fremh, and prodiued m 
B.iris in 19.'>;5. was later translated and peifornu'd 
111 moic than Dventy countries 

Ghar.icter and incident are p.ared to (he bone, 
and only a skeleton situation is presented At 
evenmg on a desolate road. Viare but for a single 
tree, two wretched tramps, Vladimir and Estra- 
gon. Avait for a nivsterious Mr Codot As thev 
while away the time wuth desultory talk and 
clowning, a tr.agi -farcical diversion is provided by 
the entry of Bozzo and laickv, bullying master 
and wretched slave After tbeir deiiartuie, a 
boy’ brings a message that Mr Godot (cannot 
come but will arrive the next evening Vladimir 
is prepared to wait but Estragon suggests thev 
hang themselves from the tree Vladimir makes 
some demur, and although they decide to go 
aw'av for the night, they remain on the spot 
Act II presents " Next day, same place.” the 
only’ difference being, as Vladimir notices, that the 
tree has sprouted three or four leaves, and the 
basic pattern of Act I is delibenitely repeated 
Although like a couple of circus clowns, the 
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tninips .ire patlietically lummn as they waver 
iinea'^ilv Ixitween Buicule and irrational liope. 
'I’licir piTsonaliticH are complementary. Kstra- 
Kon, who claims to have been a poet, is physically 
weaker, irritable, sceptical, lie has (lreain.s but 
a poor memory Vladimir, the more practical, is 
piotecti\e and less dcspainiiK Vladimir is con- 
scious and extra\ert. Estranon micouacious and 
introvert. 

An iindcrlyinK atrection has kept them toKetber 
over til tv years 'Die only happiness they ever 
exjiress is m bems toKcther and vet they wonder 
if thev should part “ V^ e weren’t made for the 
s.ime road.” says I’stiaKon 

l\)/zo and Jyueky, another pair of contiastiiiK 
(haracteis, lack the liumanity of the tr.imps 
laitky is actuallv diiven in by l^tv./o with a roi>e 
round his nei k that laiises a rumiinK sore lie 
is weighed down w'lth liiKpaRe, carries in bis 
inoutli the whip with which he is beaten and 
dumiilv obeys cvciy insolent command lie 
d.inces tor I’o/zo and even tliiiiks for liim borzo. 
loud and self-oontldent. preedily coiLSumes chicken 
and wine while makinp polite conversation Jn 
their second appearance Pozzo is blind and Lucky 
dumb 'riiey may be considered as the personi- 
ItcatioM^ respectively ot master and slave, worldly 
iiiat.ei lalism and tnplier values, the physical .iiid 
the intellectual, body and soul, or the two aspects 
ot a sado-masocliistic relationship 

lieckett was a close tneiid ot James Jetyee. a 
master of symbolism, and his play as a w'hole is 
.1 complex draniatu symhol exprc'SMiip man’s 
aii.xietv iind sutlcniip as to his oripin and dc^stma- 
tion Tins imcert.untv is symbolised by the 
characters’ contusion as to even the jihj sical 
actualities of time and pl.ue But their chief 
uTiccrtiuiitv H as to the kind ot man (todot i.s and 
\ylieii he will conn* 

Some have siiptresled th.it the tramps .ire wait- 
(or (h'd Jhit Beckett yvhen asked what he 
meant by (lodot said, ” It L knew 1 .should have 
said so 111 the play ” An oversimplified relipious 
iiitcrpn taticni is theiefore iriadeciuate 

Vet I lie plav has undoubted Christian refer- 
eiiees Beckett asked ahouf ils theme, said 
‘ 'I’heie is a yyonderlul sentence m S.imt Viipiis- 
tine ’]><) not desiiair. one of the thieves 

w.is sayed Do not prc'smiie, one of the thieves 
yv.is damned ’ ” " f .‘im interested in the shape 

<»f ideas even If I do not believe m them 'I’liat 
sentence* has a w'oiidcrfid shape It is the shape* 
tliat matters ” 

Saint Aupustine’s balanced statement has been 
(aken bv Beckett, neither afliiined nor denied but 
niycrted into a (lucstion. more di'-tressmp than 
direct denial (km we .u cept the existence ot a 
divine place that discrimmatc's between the sa\ed 
and the d.imnecP It is a (luestion siieh ns tins 
fliat pives its syinhc'lic shape to the iilay For 
the basic* shape is .1 sitnaticcn ol rehpioiis doubt 
L’wo outcasts .irc at the toot of .1 tres', a lice ot 
dcxith, will' h they contemplate iismp as a pallows, 
a tree ot life winch [mts torth a few leavc.s 

'riiere is a reiurreiit (piestioniriK of relevant 
biblical ii<ibsaRCs 'flie authenticity of the pospel 
story of the thievc*s on the cross is Queried Pozzo 
ansyvers to the names of both Abel and <’am 
” lie’s all hnmanitv.” says Fstrapem (Jodot has 
flocks I oth of Hlieep and poats, but he beats the 
t)oy wdio kec'Tis the sheep and is kind to the 
lirotlii'P yvlic) keeps the poat*j 

Yet the play is much more th.m an expression 
of relipioii.s doubt Its sipinfleance is deeper, its 
appe.il wider The anpnislied iincei tauitv ot the 
liOth cent is whether life lias any mcanmp 
whatsoever, and the play allows m.in siinermp. 
lost and luixioua in a universe which is lo.sinp all 
meamiip tor him 

Some have considered it to be written from the 
viewpoint of existentialism (’oiitimimp to hope 
ful a Hiipernatural revelation, the tramps fail to 
accept the pain and disillusion ot coimnp to terms 
with the iiothmpnesa at the loot ot our beinp and 
the need to create ourselves throuph the constant 
exercise of choice 

A .junpian psycholopist. Eva Mctman. has 
made a similrr interriretation in rem.iikinp, 
“ Godot’s function seems to ho to keep his depeii- 
daiitis unconscious ” For a moment Vladimir 
does consciously face the sutferiiip " Astride ot 
a prave and a difficult birth. Down m the hole. 
Imgerlngly the grave digger puts on the forceps. 


We have time to grow old 'nie air is lull of our 
cries But habit is a great deadener ” 

Beckett’s play enables us also to forego habit 
and to face this image of our difficult les and to 
find some release It has the therapeutic value 
of that uiner knowledge advocated by Freud and 
dung 

It IS not a play for those who cannot hear to 
snlTer When perlormed in San Frameseo gaol, 
the lirst play them for forty-four years, it held the 
audience ef fourteen hundred convicts spellbound. 
They realiseil th.it each must lind his own pei-sonal 
message One said, “Godot is society” An- 
otliei, “ Tie’s tlie outside ” All knew that it 
spoke to those who must sufTcr and wait. 

Kndoanie 105H 

Eudihimc. also tpanslated from its French 
original, again depicts a static situation Tlie 
selfish, materialist 1C Hamm, who keeps his senile 
ami legle.ss parents 111 dustbins, is noyv paralysed 
and bllml, and dependent on tiis servant, Clov. 
11 (I0V should leave Hamm, both would die, tor 
Hamm owns the only store of food m a devastated 
and dead worli. Finally (’lov sees outside what 
may be a small boy, “ a potenti.il procreator,” and 
lie prepaies fur dep.irture lint remains mimobile 
Beckelt liere explores the ‘ endg.iine ’ ol death, 
both global and personal Since Hamm and L'lov 
are mill u, ill v dependent, and represent comple- 
nientarv asjiects ot personality, emotion, and 
intellect respectively, it is possible tliat the total 
situation IS an image ot the dissolution of a single 
peison.ilitv, 

Kra Pit's Labi Tape H)j 8 F 

111 the briefest sketch. Krapp, a solitary decrepit 
nnsiicccsstul old m.ui, listens to his own auto- 
hiogr,iphic*al tape-recording of tJiirty years <igo. 
hut the moment of iinMculous insight it com- 
iiieinoiates is now so iiieniiinglc*ss to liim that he 
s\vitc*hes the recording lorwarcl and broods on a 
desc nptioii ot his love-making 

Beckett employs .in elleetivc deviec* to pose 
contemporary queries as to the Jiniitations ot 
verbal eoiiimunicatR'ii and the continuity of 
peisoiial identitv 

Ilapvv Days 19G2. 

Here again the paralysis of later life is indicated 
V woman talks ceaselessly, although progressively 
buried 111 a mound of eailh until it reaches her 
nec k 

Bc'ckoti’s twv) “ Mimeplavs without Words ” 
are in striking contrast to the plays m that all is 
conveyed in wordless action 

Beckett's world is diastic'allv limited, but it is 
the i)rotouncllv tragic world of Lc.ar in the storm, 
and it IS conceived w ith tiie intensity and the haunt- 
ing power and suggestiveness ot the true poet 


Haiold Pinter (b. 1930). 

Harold Pinter, the son of a Jewish tailor in 
I’.ast London, first wrote poetry', and trained as a 
professional actor He brings to drama poetic 
.sensibility, a genius for dramatic situation, and 
an uiieniiig ear for incoii.sequential diaJogue, 
especially th.it ot working people, which is bril- 
liiiitLv presented 

An admirer of Kafk.a and Beckett, he Is like 
tfu^m most interested in men when they are “ at 
the extreme edge of their living, where thev are 
living pretty much alone,” and lie shows them 
holding on precariously to some tiny foothold, 
most frequently a room He consciously limitH 
himself to a revelation of such periods ot private 
anxiety, iisuallv in a cl.austrophohic atmosphere, 
although fully aware that these are only particular 
mon'eiits of men’s lives and not tlie whole 

J.ike Katka. he is p.articularlv sensitive to the 
inscrutable forces which threaten life today, and 
more tli.in any other F.iigbsh dramatist he has 
expressed the feeling of obscure menace fiom some 
vague hinterland invading the d.iy to day setting 
ot [irivate life 

It IS aiipiopnate that the image of menace that 
fascmatc's Pinter is that of two people 111 a room, 
yvhile outside “ there Is a world lieanng upon 
them which is friglitemng ” In his early plays 
the thieat is left deliberately vague .and un- 
explained. so that an aura ot mystery snrroniuls 
the area of action and souietlmeB violence actually 
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breaks through In Jater plajs tlicre (levelops a 
m(jre subtle menace from within, whlcli threatcuH 
the mind rather than the body, and there is no 
overt violence 

In early plays especially Pinter uses a technique 
of my 8 till cation, whereby characters often contra- 
dict each other and themselves on trivial points 
of objective fact and this uncertamtv may also 
serve to heighten the sense of inseciuity To some 
< riticH this techiiKiiic is iintatim? and it is cer- 
tainly used 1p,ss in later plavs 

Pinter, however, explicitly st.ites that mi- 
precision convevs a truer i)i<tiire of life as we 
experience it “ 'J'he desire f(,T v eii Heat ion,” he 
savH, ” IS understaridablc but cannot always be 
sallsllcd ” 

Jt is particularly difhcult to be precise about 
people’s inner life and motive, especially if thev 
are inarticulate “ 'Jlic more acute the experi- 
ence, the less arfuulate its expressmn.” he says 
Pinter is in f.u t ( onsciouslv disowninic the role 
t>f the omniscient playwright, like Ibsen, who can 
exiilain eveiythinn. and is lookins at his charac- 
ters throui'h the eyes of the ordinary observer, 
frequently puzzled bv human inconsistencies 
A recumiiK underlying theme is uncert.unty as 
to the nature of personal nlcntitv. which is showai 
as eniKinatic, vvavennK, or easily ilestroved, and 
this theme is treated at several diflerent levels 
from the mystification as to wlio Hiley mav be in 
Th> lloom, to the traRcdy ot maiineil personality in 
7Vo' ('(irrtnhtr 

Pinter's pla\ s aie like ixkmiis in 1 heir ainlimuity 
They can be mtoifireted as ima.ces or alleicories ot 
experience Tlie autlior however doi's not set 
out to cieate a symbol Ills work is rooted 
llnnlv in actual experieiiee ” I think it is im- 
possible,” lie says, “--and cert.imh lor me — to 
start writing a plav troni any Kind ot abstrai't 
idea 1 start VMitmK a play from an iinaue of 

a situation and a eoupk* of c har u ters involved, and 
fliese peofile alwavs remain (or me cfuite le.il ” 

77ic lioODI VVyl 

JMnter’s liist plav. writt(*n in (bur d.ivs for the 
ilrima doyiarl iiieiit of Prislol Uiuversit\, already 
levc'als main ot Ins characteristics 

Th(' eldeilv lludds inhabit a loom m .i vast, 
shaiike house and when, on an icy imdit. Pert 
leaves to drive his van, host' is nervoush aware 
of the door, esfiecialh when a blind Neirro. hilev, 
enters with a niess.ifrc fiom her fathei Peit 
lelurns and savagely kills Hile\ and hose Roes 
blind 

Mystification about tnvi.il detail is overdone 
lieie, and with the viojcnt murder (»t Itilev, 
possibly a rather ciude death symbol, the )>la\ 
slides down into melodrama Put tlie lit loom 
iH a vivid dmniatic irnaicc of man’s tiin arcM ot 
warm coinfoit in an Iridiltercnt universe, the tloor 
a means ot ingress lor unKnowii teirors 

The l>uinb Woitrr PKU) P 
This oiie-acter, also writtin m lO,')?, is aheatlv 
a tar more accomplished work 

Two men. Pen and (his, arc seen m a ba.semeiit 
bedroom m Ibrmingham As they talk it 
gradually becomes clear that they are hired 
assassiiLs, taking their orders from some mys- 
b'rious ‘ organisation ’ Chveii an atldrt'ss, thev 
drive up, find the kev. wait until their victim 
c'liters. shoot him, and tlnvx* off 

On this occasion (hey are both uneapv A.s iliev 
argue in a desultory way about the imiiossibihtv 
ot making themselves a cup ot tea without 
matclics, an envelope eontamiug a few matches 
IS pushed under the door Then the contraption 
ot the dumb waiter (for the room had once been 
a kitchen) suddenly bangs down, and thev arc 
bombarded with notes demanding ever more 
exotic dishes, siicli as ‘ Macaroni Pastitsio ’ and 
■ Onnltha Mac'aroimda,' and they an\iousiy send 
up what they can muster 

Then they notice a speaking-tube, and as Ous 
goes out lor a glass of water. Pen hears through 
this that the appointed victim is coiiiing m 
straight aw\ay The door opens sharply and m 
stumbles CJics unarmed The two men stare at 
each other as the curtain falls 

The play is taut with uneertaiiitv and menace 
The two men, themselves killers, know practically 
nothing of their emplovers and (his lyecomcs In- 
creasingly suspicious of them Tlie inexplicable 


iiitiusion of the grotesque dumb w'aiter. comic and 
frightening, assails them from this outer world, 
but a far more disturbing tear takes shape within 
the loom itself 

For, from the outset (Ins feels a threat emanat- 
ing trom Pen and anxiou.slv questions him Pen 
enigmatically ignores, evades, or panics all 
queries, reminding (Jus that he is “the senior 
Iiartiier,” and that he ” took the call ” The 
matter of tact phraseology .is the killer'^ discuss 
“ the job ” and " clearing up ” uses the lianalities 
ot business j.irgon with telling irony 

This tinv gem of a jilav is a microcosm ol a 
wc»rld where treae herv . tear, and susyticiou sur- 
round moil, invading and deslri ymg their most 
intimate alliances 

The Birthday J’artu 19^)8 
In this. Pinter’s Ihst full-length jilav, the Rccnc 
IS again a room, this tune m <i shabby se.iside 
boarding-house, kept liv a kindly and inarticulate 
l*etey. and his slaltemLy wile. Meg 

They have one visitor onlv, Stanley . a man m 
his late thirties, waited on by IMeg with stifling 
mothcilmess Jfe claims to h.ive been a concert 
pianist, but has taken refuge here lor (he last 
year, until lie is suddenly unnerved by the dls- 
quictiiig arriv.il C)f a sinister pair, the specious 
(Joldberg, a Jew. and the biiital McT'ann lake 
(Jus and Pen, tlicy are theie ‘ to do a jol) ’ .and 
their quarry is evidently Stan 

It is Stan’s birthd.ay and (Joldberg insists on 
organising a party , but first he and his accomplice 
subject St.in to t.uit.istic nonsense cross ev.unlna- 
tioii, designeil to bie.ik Ins nerve J luring the 
jiartv he is blindfolded tor a game and Ins glasses 
are broken b\ McCann Distrauglit he tries to 
strangle Meg, and as the two men cunyerge on 
hiiii, he IS reiluced to hvsten.i 

Next moiiimg the pair event nallv lead him awav 
c'oiiventionally dicssed m bl u k picket and striped 
trousers, mcapablc ol speei h, his personality com- 
jilctoly diRint4?gr.ited I’etey . urmcryed bv the 
ty\o captors, c.in onh say, bioken, “,S(an, don’t 
h't them (ell vou yyhat to do ” 

The mc'iiace is .sustained .ind mtensifled througli 
tliree .icts vMthout overt violence and hv a tine 
economy ot indirect moans, such as the breaking 
ol gla.s.ses and blmdfiilding, symbolic of the 
dost met ion of v ision 

The (act that the identity of the three mam 
ch.ir.icters is nc'vcr revealed adds (o tlu' terror 
'I’here are grounds tor the' y icyv that Stanley', a 
pi.inist, rcpiescnts tla* aitist who is sili'm ed and 
made to contorm hence his cony ciitic dial suit — 
bv the jiressurc of society Some see him as the 
political refugee, some as the homosexu.il Put 
m its deliberate lick ol delimleiiesic the plav' has 
a yyide reference to .all wlio seek refuge trom .i 
ctr.ingc* and hostile yyorld 

The ('arciahtr IdhO A1 
This play', again set in one room, ha-, only three 
characters, two brothers and an old tr.imp, D.ivics 
The v'ounger. forc-etul brotlicr, Alick. a siieecssfnl 
trailesman, oyvns a deiehct house m West Loudon, 
where he lets his older brother. Aston, hay c a room 
on the condition that he yvill do reiioy.itions 
Aston, yvho is sloyv and withdrawn, has done little 
beyond collecting some nuik that halt lllls the 
shabby room and thinking. “ 1 iniglit bund a, shed 
out at the back ” 

One cyc'iiing he brings home an old tr.imi», 
Dav ies, yvhorn he has rescued from some i ate 
brawl lie treats him with shy kindness and 
asks him if he yyould like to stay as carctakci, an 
offer yvliich the tramp grudgingly acceiits 

Davies is completely^ Kclf-iogarding, and brags 
with the pitiful v^aiutv of the clowu-and-ont 
i “ I’ve had dinner with the best ” " I’ve slept in 

plenty' of beds ” lie is passing under the .assumed 
name cj Jenkins, but if onlv he could ” get doyvii 
to Sulcup ” and c-ollcct ” papers ” left there 
tlfteeu years .ago he could establish lus identity 
and make Ins yvav Put he never letches the 
papers, jnst as Peekett’s Kr.ipp ignored part ot 
ins “ tape ” He grumbles about the draught and 
show's liimself ungrateful, evasive, ill-tcmperccl, 
piejudiced, and suspicious Put Aston continues 
ins kiiidries.s. and at last reveals himself to Davies 
ill what 18 the crucial speech of the play 

Haltingly, almost m a monologne. he tells hoyv 
w’lien still a youth he used to have times oi extia- 
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ordinary quiet and lucidity, but when lie talked of 
them people thouirht they were hallucinationB and 
he was taken to a mental hospital. There he was 
f-ubjected to terrifying shix^k treatment, and when 
released was prepared for death But he trot 
lietter and betran to do thintrs with his hands 
“ I feel much better now But I don't talk to 
j)copIe now. I want to build that shed m the 
garden ” 

To this painful confidence Davies says not a 
word. Two men " at the extreme end of their 
livuiK. where they are livint? pretty much alone ” 
icmam isolated Meanwhile the eniKmatic Mick 
lias been watchint? Davies, now scunnK him with a 
pretence of violeni'e. now leadintr hmi on by also 
olferinff Inin the job of caretaker 

Davies belie vmtr himself secure of Mick’s svip- 
j)ort becomes openly agjrressive to Ai-ton In a 
speech that is m fact his delayed reply to Aston ’.s 
fonfidence he cruelly threatens and taunts bun 
“Just you keep your place, that’s all Because 
1 can toll y on 3 our brother’s Kot his eye on you 
’fhev can put them pincers on your head 
.ii^am. man' ’’ 

Aston. flndiPK some inner strength, leplics In a 
(pilot iinderstateinent. “1 I . think it’s 
.ibout time you found somewdiere else 1 don’t 
think we’re hitting it off ’’ 

When Davies complains to Mick that Aston is 
■ nutty,’ he finds himself scornfully dismissed 
from ins ‘ caretaking ’ lie returns to Asti ii with 
a fiii.il plea that is also a further encroachment, 
that ho will take over Aston's lied But Aston 
lesists hliii, and the curtain falls as he turns away 
lo look at the site of the shed 

Here is a plav 111 a different kev. showing a 
man actually opening the door to his fears and 
mastering tliein Aston in his long siieech is 
1. icing the. yvrong done him bv ‘ people.’ their 
line oinprehendmg destruction of his unique inner 
( larity of \ Isioii llis vision pcrmanentlv de- 
stroyed. his only creative outlet has been tinkering 
with his liaiids, hut now he is trving to control his 
inner hurt, and to break out of his isolation by 
befriending another crij'pled human being Un- 
happily m turning to Davies, he meets a man so 
twisted ])y his own sutrering and resentment that 
he can make no response 

It IS interesting that Ihiitei intended to end 
the pla\' yvith the violent death of the tramp 
“ It suddenly struck me that it was not neces- 
sarv And T think tliat in this iilay 1 haie 

dcveloiiod ’’ It Is remarkable that the plight of 
the tramp should now seem as tragic as that ot 
.Aston 

Some critiis have complained that m allowing 
Asti , 11 to explain hmiself, Pinter has retreated to 
an old-fashioned and less effective psychological 
drama Others find here a moving image of the 
mystic and artist m man whose creative insight 
IS destroyed by an imiierceptive society, and 
w'hose onlv outlet is now m mechanical con- 
struction 

lie has certainly^ created two unforgettable 
characters and depicted then relations with 
(list iphiied compassion 

A ShgJtt Ache (1901) was originally written for 
radio, and The ('oUection (1902) onginaliv yvritten 
lor television, is striking m its a.ssured handling of 
menace and mystery m a '-ophisticated comedy ot 
iiianners 


Conclusion. — In some yNays the plays of Pinter 
are like those of Ionesco Both play w rights have 
a quick ear lor the chch(''s. non-seipiiturs, and 
repetitions of disjointed talk Both realise the 
theatrical clTcctivencss ot stage ’ furniture.’ like 
the ‘ dumb waiter ’ Both are aware of the 
absurdities of inodeni life and the way that 
cimiedy intei locks with tragedy 

" Everything is fumiy,” says Pinter. " the 
gieatest earncstiiess Is funny, even tragedy is 
funny And I think what 1 try to do 111 niv plays 
is to get to this leeognisable reality of the absurd- 
ity of what yye do and bow we behave and how 
w'C speak ” 


N. F. Simpson (b. 1019). 

N. F. Simpson, an adult education lecturer, 
first became known as a dramatist when Ids plav, 
O (72iid Ed ) 


A Itesoundnig Tinkle, shared the third prize m 
The Observer competition of 1956 

Simpson asked his audience to visualise a 
regunental sergeant-major reciting “ Jaber- 
wocky " through a megaphone, and his plays are 
in the peculiarly English vein of Lewis (.'arroll 
and Edward Ix:ar. a world of nonsense, fanta^y. 
paradox, and iion-scquitiir They explore the 
mechanical superficiality and attenuation of feel- 
ing that threaten English surburbia. and In style 
are remarkably like Ionesco’s 

A Resounding 'Tinkle 19.57 P 

Tins play could ]l.l^dl^ be more self-conscious 
and less formal. It discards plot, progress, 
structure, and characterisation of dialogue. Set 
in the living-room ot a surburban couple, it Is one 
continuous flow of verbal panido.xes, puns, non- 
sequiturs. and gags 

At intervals the ‘author’ appears, telling the 
audience that the play came to him in I’ortugucse. 
a language he does not know, and finally there is 
a parody discus.sion of the play by a panel of 
critics, who decide that it is “ custard pic of the 
intellect ’’ This introduction of author and 
critics IS like that 111 Ionesco’s The Shepherd’^ 
< 'hatiK let'll 

One IPiif/ Rtiiduliini “ A farce in a new dimen- 
sion •’ 1959 

This plav concerns tiie suburban family of 
(Iroomkirbv Tlic son. Kirby, is first seen teach- 
ing a collection i»f ‘ Speak-y our-weight ’ machines 
to sing the Hallelujah ('horns He has Iveen suc- 
cessful witli all but one. Gormless, which will 
only repeat " Fifteen stone ten pounds ’’ His 
fathei, Arthur, “ inefrcctually self-important,” is 
combining his two hobbies, of law and ‘ Do-it- 
yourself ’ carpentry^ by building an enormous 
model of the Ohl Jiailey m the living-room 
Here, Aunt Mildred, m a wheel-chair, imagines 
she 18 louring the Outer Ilebrides, and Sylvia, 
the disillusioned ilaiighter. coutmuallv grumbles 
about the family 's eccentricities The mothei 
phlegmatkally adjusts herself to them, while 
attuallv paying a ihar-womaii to cat up the 
' left-overs ’ 

Fmallv a tn.il takes jilai'e m tlic Old Bailey . 
and Kirbv is proved guilty of murdering fortv- 
three people m order that he may wear black, the 
yyeighiug-machine.s being part of a complicated 
device to cause a holocaust of deaths 

In an interview Sunpson said, “ In these plays 
each man is an island.” and here the lonesco-like 
absurdities of weighing-m.icliines and Old Bailev 
are used to objectify the obsessions which prevent 
father and son from eomnuinication with each 
other Material things, treated yvith the respect 
due to people, are e.verting a tyranny, and the in- 
tractable (formless is noyv dictating Kirby’" 
actions Inversely people are treated as things 
and Sylvia speaks of her aunt as " cluttering uf» 
the place a great old-fashioned thing m the 

living-room ” 

A fuither tvramiy is meclianical schedule 
Kirby will only eat w’licn a lasli-register ring" 
Social custom is wet another It is customary to 
wear black at a death, and so Kirby , to lustity his 
preference tor black, becomes a mass murderer 

The anxiety, the obsession with death, the fear 
and guilt, and the distortion of feeling that result 
from a mechanic^il existence are finally sy mbolised 
III the trial scene, with its niglitiiiare seipience and 
parody ot legal formalism 

These symbolic object" and motifs are novel and 
intriguing, and can be assigned a tlc^ir ‘ meaning,’ 
but thev lack the deeper sigmficaneo and sugges- 
tive powers of Ionesco’s Contrived rather than 
intuitive, thev illustrate rather than illuminate 
the human situation One IVay Pendulum lias 
a coherent outline and the characters are drawn 
simply but consistently, eacli with his oyvn 
‘ hunuair ’ as in Ben .loiison, and the dialogue is 
a close parody of banal family Interchange 

Heactions have been varied Home find sad- 
ness here, some comedy, while others find the 
verbal gags too long drawn out and tiresome 
But this play is certainly an oiiginal experiment, 
provocative of thought 

The Hole (1957), and The Form are one acters 
m the same style as the full-lengtli play" 
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James Saunders (b. 1926). 

James SaunJera Is tv promisInK new dramatist 
The mfliience of Ionesco is apparent in his satirical 
use of a banal dialogue, in which the chanvcters 
converse without communicating, and also In tiie 
reference to some concrete symbol, which repre- 
sents their anxieties or predicament. 

Typical of his style arc the ingenious onc- 
acters 

Ain?, Poor Fred 

T'his is sub-titled “ A duologue in the style ot 
Ionesco ” Husband and wife discuss Fred, a 
friend W'ho was cut in half some time ago As 
tension steadily mounts, it emerges that ‘ Fred ’ 
is a symlMjl of their former passionate love 
Although the situation is like that of Ionesco’s 
Arncdee, the play has a tension and vigour all its 
own 

linrnstiable. 1960. 

Here stock character-types from the conven- 
tional drawing-room comedy of the 'thirties 
exchange dated cliches, all unaware that the 
house Is collapsing around them, a symbol of the 
disintegration of their own comfortable w'ay of 
lilo 

.Saunders has also written the one-nttcrs Com- 
mittal (1960) and Return to the ('ity (1960). and 
two full-lengtli plays 'Che Ark (1959) ami NeA 
Tiirm I’ll Swo to Yon (196‘)), a moving and Ihran- 
dello-llke ‘ rehearsal ’ plav, in the mood of an 
elegiac Quintet exploring the theme of solitude. 


David Campion (b. 1024). 

Oampton, who began with traditional plavs. has 
broken new ground with " comedies of menace.” 
brief ” glimpses,” or plavlets. T’hese are original, 
in that technl<iueH of the Absurd, wlucli (^ampton 
considers as “ a weapon against complacency.” 
are used, not to express unidentified menace, as 
in Pinter, but the actual dangers that threaten 
society, especially the bomb His most notable 
work, which is best known in the Nortli. is 'I he 
iMnatic Vieiv H957) and A View from the Brink 
(1961). Jloth consist of four one-acters. 


II. 4. VERSE DRAMA 

TTie lost few years have also seen the attempt 
to revive the tratiition of verse drama, the nor- 
mal vehicle for the Renaissance playwright 
T S Kliot and Christopher Fry have endeavoured 
to bring verse back to the stage The superb 
p^>etry of Shakespeare’s pfajs, kept alive in excel- 
lent revivals, still rises like the Himalayas above 
tlic contemporary scene, a constant challenge to 
the ambitious dramatist Rut at the moment, 
the most successful poetic drama has not been 
couched m verse, but has achieved its effects 
through the poetry of its situation and its theatri- 
cal images For many modern audiences it is 
Beckett’s JVaituw for (Rniot and Pinter’s The 
Caretaker that have captured the poetry Inherent 
in drajiia. 


T. S. Eliot (b. 1888). 

In his two flue plays of the ’thirties Eliot harked 
back to the ritualistic drama of Athens and in his 
three later plays he continued to use Greek themes, 
but presented them In terms of drawing-room 
comedy. It is perhaps for this reason that they 
lack all intensity It has been a mi.salliance 
whose uneasiness has often embarrassed the 
audience 

The Cocktail Party, produced m 1949 at the 
Edinburgh Festival, had its source In the Alcesti? 
of Kunpides. but Eliot had to go Into “ detailed 
explanation ” to persuade his friends that iiiis 
was so. A supernatural intervention is indicated 
in the interviews given bv the doctor, Sir Harcourt 
Reilly, but this breaks the back of the plav It 
Is not possible to maintain interest in people who 
allow their action to be so lAanipuIated 

The Confidential Clerk was produced in 195.1, 
and in 1955 appeared The Eldfir Statesman , a pallid 
version of the Oedipus at Colonua of Sophocles 
The lack of intensity In these later plays would 
not be so damaging were it not that Eliot seems 
unable to animate l.is characters. Unlike 


Gerontlon and Prufrock of the poems, they have 
no independent existence, but are flat and lifeless 
Perhaps It la their impeccable stxjial background 
that gives them the appearance of a group photo- 
graph in The Tatter Or it may be that in an 
over-nding desire to Indoctrinate, Eliot Imes them 
up like factors m an argument. 

The later plays of Eliot, finding their inspira- 
tion In literature rather than in actual life, are 
like flowers pressed l>etween the leaves ot books 
It IS instructive to compare them with the plays 
of Wesker, so deeply involved in the people he 
depicts 


ChiLstopher Fry (b 1907). 

Mo.st of Fry’s plavs appeared before the ’fifties 
They include some highly original leligious plavs 
like 7'he Sleep of Prisoners in 1951 Rut his 
especial contribution has been the expression of 
comedy through poetic verse and “ All for vour 
delight ” might well be the eiiigraph of his work. 

'The Dark is I laM Fnonoh .-ipyieire*! m 1^51, ps 
theme ( i iii.n-mt< i ni 'i ii i>n -< 'lU d I linMigh I lie 
idifisyncratic Countess with an elegance and light- 
ness which completely save the play from didacti- 
cism Fry’s most recent production is i 'urtmantle, 
which toncerns Recket and Henrv 11 and con- 
centrates on the contradictory nature of Henrv 

Fry devises ingenious situations in terms neither 
of realism nor fantasy but of romantic metaphor 
or fable His verse has liecn compared by 
Allardyce Nicol to that of the >outhful Shake- 
speare in lj(/re’s iMbonr’s Lod, and Rhillip Hojie 
Willlace comments on the ” dancing, glancing 
felicity ” of Vemis Observed f The ver^e plavs 
over the surface of the plays like lambent flame, 
a scintillating word play to delight the alert mind 
It can however be a dangerous plaything, distract- 
ing attention from the dmmatic issues, and per- 
haps for this reason Frv has used in ('urtmantle 
a plainer, rougher verse and also some prose 


II. 6. THE TRADITIONAL WELL-MADE 
PLAY 

In spite of striking innovations in the theatre, 
many good playwrights are still concerned witli 
what has been called ‘ tiie well-ina«le plav ’ Its 
salient features are a coherent plot, where the 
action springs from and affects tiie characters, 
ami a craftsmanbke structure, with exposition, 
development, and denouement, and firmly drawn 
characters It can be seen in its finest modern 
form m the works of Hisen, who used its finely 
articulated stnicture to both social and psycho- 
logical ends. See also 16. 

Peter Shaffer. 

Five Finger Erercise 1958. 

Five Finger Exerci'ic is an example of the con- 
ventional play at its best It is conee*med with 
subtle relationships in .i in '(Idle -class family. 
The people and dialogue are alive, the story 
coiierent and gripping 

The smart wife, Louise, who is ol)sessed with a 
desire for fashionable culture and refinement, has 
married Stanley Harringtim. a self-made furniture 
manufacturer Openly ilcspising her plebeian 
husband she has done her l)CHt to impose her own 
pattern on their son, Clive, just starting at Cam- 
bridge. Clive, intelligent and hyper-sensitive, is 
deeply attached to his mother, and yet realises 
that her pretensions to culture are meretricious, 
and that he is being emotionally stifled by her 
At the same time he fails to make contact with 
the practical Father 

They all come to know each other with a 
frightening clantv when Louise engages a yoimg 
(icrinan tutor, Walter, for the fourteen- year-old 
daughter, Pam He is charming and reserved, 
and both mother and son are drawn to him 
IjOui.se evidently hopes for a devoted cavalier, 
and Clive for friendly understanding. When he 
overheare his mother encouraging Walter, he is 
bewildered by a twofold jealousy, and falsely 
accuses tbe tutor to his father 

But Louise soon discovers that Walter’s feeling 
for her Is no more than filial, and furious in her 
hurt vanity demands of her husband that he be 
dismissed. Rather than face re-patrlatlon to a 
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Nazi family Walter tries to kill himself and the 
family awaken to what they are doing only just in 
time 

Brilliantly using the entry of an enigmatic 
stranger, Shaffer probes a painful and complex 
situation with the sensitive precision of a surgeon 
INTeanwhile J^am, an engaKUiK tombov, sees it all 
with the unblinking gaze of innocence Her 
candid and refreshmg comment throws the light 
cl common sense throughout the plav 

A double bill produced in 1062 included 

The Private Par 

'Dus IN a brief but poignant studv of a bov and 
girl failing to make contact because they try to 
get through to each other on different lines 

The Public Vive 

.Shaffer here uses a skilfully constructed high 
comedy, with iionic surprise and wittv dialogue 
to explore again a falsify m bourgeois marriage 
and aesthetic vahu'S 

His plai s operate successfully on two levels 
the lealistic level of jiersonal relationship sensi- 
tively studied, and a level of l<leaa where he 
explores issues of social and artistic sigmtlcaime 

T\no predominant themes emerge first the 
varied strains, tragic and comic, that are felt 
when people with different intellectual and 
aesthetic interests are linked or attracted emotion- 
ally , secondly the ditflciilties in distmguishlng 
between a gtnume love of art and a culture 
pursued chiefly because it is the fashionable thing 


Terence Rattigan (b. 1912). 

Uattigan has long been acclaimed as a versatile 
and skilful plavivnght With a flair for wittv 
farce and social conieilv he expertly serves up a 
nourishing morsel in an ai»petismg voUau-veut 

Becoming mcreasinglv interested in more 
serious Imiiiaii issues, lie has attempted to pene- 
trate into suffering and jiain, as m The Bruirninq 
]'er»‘iou (19tK). and The JJeep Bine Bea (1<)52) 
Vanatum^ on a 'I heme (1958) ivas less successful, 
and uicideiitally jiresented a challenge to .Shelagh 
Heliuiev to write her first plav 


Peter Ustinov (b. 1921). 

TTstinov, bom of a (>erman father and a Bussian 
mother, has long been recognised as a talented an<l 
terlile pliiyw right, whose novel and mgeniou.s 
I’omedles have proved more popular than his 
serious pla^ s Beeent productions include The 
Boee of Four ('olouels (1951), The Moninif of 
'I'riith (1951 ). No Suw of the Dove (1953). Romanoff 
andJnliet (1956), and Photo Fini<ih (1962) 


N. C. Hunter (b. 1008). 

Hunter is a (ompetent playwright with a feel- 
ing for atmosphere, especially people’s rueful 
acceptance o( limited environment and hope 
deferred, but bis T>lavs l:u'k passion, intolIoetiuU 
liiessiire, <iud the noveltv of experiment 

ITis successes have been Waters of the Moon 
(1951), A Day by the Sea, /i Touch of the Sun, and 
The Tulip Tn(, all produced witli star actors 


Plays bv Novelists - In the 'fifties riiarles Mor- 
gan, (Iraliam Hreeiic. Aldous Huxlej, and Dons 
Lessing have all written competent plays in the 
traditional styles 


Satire.- -Altliongli .Shaw was a master of the 
eraftsmanlike comedy used as a vehicle for in- 
telligent and wittv satire, he has found few 
successors Nigel Dennis, in Cards of Identity 
and The Making of Moo, is nearest to Shaw, and 
rJiles (^.ooper. In Everything in the Garden, uses the 
comedy of manners to satirical effect 


Nigel Dennis (b. 1012). 

Nigel Dennis who began as a novelksl, is a 
genuine satirist, a hard-hitting intellectual in the 
tradition of Voltaire and Shaw, and m a Shavian 
preface to his first two plays he w ittily deflnea his 
two favourite targets. One Is the doctrine of 
Ongmal Sin. with expiation by faith in a blood 


sacriflee, as preached by Saint Augustine, the 
other the assumptioiiH of psyclio-aimlysis 

Dennis decries both doctrines, arguing that 
they lead to sell -absorption, self-abasement, the 
umlenninmg of man’s natural self-reliance, and a 
neglect of the external world. Both doctrines 
tend to delegate power over men’s minds to a 
hierarchy, clerical or medical, and Dennis believes 
that today personal indivKluality and identity 
are threatened by both clerics and psycho- 
analysts 

( 'ards of Identity 1 956 

This plav. adapted from Dennis’s own novel, is 
eoinerned to show liow e.isv it is for tlie ' psyelio- 
higisl. ’ to tamper with human personality An 
Identity (did) has been tormed to give people a 
changed identity and three members, masquerad- 
ing as Daptain and Mrs Mallet and their son. 
Jleaufort. have taken a country house. Ilvde’s 
Mortimer, where thev transform unfortunate IcK^al 
lieople whom thev lure to the pl.xce (living them 
a new environment, and exploiting psychological 
teehniques, such as induced hysteria, suggestion, 
and ‘ therapy,’ tliey inveigle them into accepting 
changed names and a fresh set of memories, and 
then use them as servants 

This adroit tlieatrital situation becomes lurther 
complicated m Act II, for the Mallets are also 
plotting to make the Captain president of the 
Club and use the occasion of a full club session at 
Hyde’s Mortimer to carry out this plan Demon- 
strations of various teehninnes in changing 
Identity, although wittily satincaJ. divert interest 
from tlie seven original eharai.ters The sensa- 
tional outcome of the Mallets’ plot and their 
victims’ rediscovery, in face of their Bank 
Manager, of their own original personality, have 
to be huddled into the last few minutes of the play 
In Ins preface Dennis reveals why he is so 
apprehensive of techniques of psychology . espe- 
cially psvcho-analvsis He argues the view that 
man becomes conscious of liis identity ui virtue 
of his relations with certain fixed points within 
hi.s scheme of things, and that tlie basis of personal 
identity is lueniorv Thus a man’s identity can 
l)e alti red it his memories are edited How easy 
then Dennis infers, for the psychologist to mani- 
pulate his patient’s meinorv. inject his own 
viewpoint, and so undermine the basis of per- 
sonalilv’ But this plausible criticism is not 
venfled by any appeal to seientiflc evidence 

The Making of Moo 1957 
111 this plav Dennis satirises revealed religion, 
centring on a human saerillee and giving power to 
a priesthood and it is clear that he has In mind 
not piiniitivo religion onh' 

The ideas iiuplieit in this play are also developed 
m the preface Dennis argues that the doctrine 
of Original Sin leads to a reliance on ritual which 
re-enacts a blood sacrifice and imdeniiines man’s 
u ill to act nghtlv, ami suggests that to confonn 
to a sect IS to create a religions Identity ('liib. 
threatening the iiulividualitv of Its members 

August for the Pcojile 1961 
Tins also Is satirical m aim 

Dennis shows considerable dramatic talent, 
especially in his vigorous flrst acts, with their 
strikingly novel situation and wittv and intelligent 
dialogue But m the middle of the play satire 
gets the upper hand and a demoiistration of a 
satirical thesis tends to hold up the action and 
weaken the structure, as m some of the later works 
of Shaw 

It is refreshing to see revived .Shaw’s practice of 
distussmg the wider implieations of ideas in a 
wittv preface We miss, however, that limiinous 
clarity of Shaw which threw light on so many 
aspects of a problem, and also the steady reference 
to a positive norm of eonduet Dennis’s jireface 
IS more one-sided and negative, and his arguments 
are sometimes more striking than valid, like a 
lively firework display, scattermg broken flashes of 
light rather than a steady illiimmatlon. 


Giles Cooper (b. 1918). 

Giles (hooper’s first play. Never Get Out (1950), 
was succeeded by over fifteen successful radio and 
television play s 
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Kveryttiin^ tn the Garden 1962 

A crisp comedy of situation Is set In the suburhs. 
where a bored wife l)econieH a part-time employee 
In ail exclusive brothel 

The sophisticated comedy glides plausibly into 
an incisive satire on an efflminate bourKeois 
society, allowlnir itself to be prostituteii bv 
materialism Hut a sudden switch to a ritual of 
ruthless violence, as society extermliiates the 
dissident husband, is too sudden a change ot kev 
to carry the audience along 

Tlie dialogue and tempo of his curious w'Orld 
are handled by Cooper with ( onslderable skill 


New Talent 

David Rudklnd. J/orc A'ly/d ('ome 1962. 

This play by a tweiity-flve-j ear-old Hirniing- 
hani schoolmaster was highly praised liy ilLscern- 
ing critics In a Worcesterslnre pear orcliard the 


fruit pickers enact the ritual murder of a freakish 
old tramp whom thev dread as a threat to their 
livelihood and virility A realistic working-day 
world is infused with the primitive terror of 2 he 
Golden Hough. 

Fred Watson. Infanticide tn the llow^e of Fred 
Ginger. 1962 

In spite of its being an ill-constructed piece, 
througli the tacking together of two discrepant 
situations, this was described bv a responsible 
critic as a “ fascinating and imnicnaely promising 
failure ” 

Gwyn Thomas. The Keep. 196j, 

A realistic and tluent coined v ol character in a 
South Wales home is strengthened by the sardonic 
twist of its surprise ending Jackie the Jumper, 
196‘t. IS a period play of the Chartist era, with 
music. 


III. THE TRUE NATURE OF DRAMA 


ihutly through exi>eriinent the true nature of i 
drama Is being redisc oviTed as we remenilier that 
it is not a purely literarv art “ The rlrauia.” say s 
Shaw. “ was born of old from the union of two 
desires the desire to have a danc'e and the desire 
to hear a story ” Drama is indeed an art which 
uses two very different kinds of material, one 
language, the other the presence of actual people 
moving on an actual stage, and the consumniate 
dramatist knows how to deploy both literarv and 
theatrical elements to full effect 

The Creeks achieved a fine balance betw’cen the 
words, the literary asiiect. and the movement of 
actors, and this bahince and harmony is also 
characteristic of the pla\s ot Shakespeare jukI his 
great contemporaries For Shakespeare is not 
only our finest poet, but also a versatile man of 
tlie theatre, who exploits to the lull such iliverse 
theatrical technlipies as music and song, miming 
and clowning, duelling and wrestling, dance and 
pageantry, siiectacles that until recently have 
l)cen segregated in opeia-house, music-hall, and 
circus 

It was from the time ot the Kestoiation that 
the delicate balance tended to lie disturbed 
The stream id drama ilUided into court masque 
and opera on one hand, on the other, a highly 
literary comedv of manners depending for much 
ot its effect on verbal wit. and an artllicial tragedy 
of ‘ honour,’ whose vehicle was rhetoric As tlie 
spread of printing gave permanence to the words 
of the play, the purely theatrical effects of the 
moment tx;gan to seem less imiiortant 

Hy the 19th cent there was a real split between 
literary plays. like Wordsworth's The ftorderers. 
which were unactable, and melodramas, like Marta 
Marten or the Murder tn the Jied liarn, which 
were imreadable 

Although at the end of the 19th cent the great 
Europeans -Ibsen, Strliulberg, ( hekliov. (Jorkv, 
and Pirandello — intused new life into our native 
drama, it still remained highly literary At last 
it is becoming balanced It is symptomatic of 
a new realisation and new receptivity in the 
audience, that it is possible now to produce a 
completely wordless iilay like Heckett’s Mime play 
inthout Words, and also Ins Happy Days, where 
the ‘ hero ’ appears lor only a few seconds, and 
the * heroine ’ is burleil to her waist m a mound 
of earth. Such asceticism is not, however, 
necessary and the skiltul dramatist knows h(*w to 
employ both media to their full effect 


Criteria of Judgment. — How are we to estimate 
the value of novel and experimental plays^ Tlie 
ultimate test of time is obviously impossible and 
some of the critical principles by which w’e inter- 
pret the Aristotelian drama are no longer relevant 
to the plays of writers like Brecht and Ionesco who 
deliberately repudiate tradiUonal fonns 

The first canon of criticism is to remember that 
every art form detennlnes the very criteria by 
which It is judged, and the good dramatic critic 
does not approach any plav with a pontifical set 
of rules, but endeavours to keep an open mind 
and 80 discover its unique signlttcance and value. 


In 1912 (’live Bell described the \isu.il arts as 
having “ significant form.” and the contemporary 
philosopher, Hiisanne banger, h:i,s now developed 
this concept, arguing that artistic form is sigrr.fi- 
cant of feeling In her Feeling and Form she 
shows how each art is an indirect expression ol 
feeling, of human response to life in all its com- 
plexity. shifting and indefinable that it can neyer 
be fully stated in terms ot logical discour.se but 
needs to be expressed in some significant artistii 
image The dramatist will be the greatest wh(» 
makes us see and feel, not onlv what is going on 
imme<liatel> before our eves on the stage, but 
lievond to the wider world and humanity m 
general 

Our first encounter with anv w'ork of art “hould 
be in a mood of extreme receptivity, so that bv 
shedding our preconceived notions, we may fie 
aware of the leelmg imiilicit in the work, however 
novel or even bi/arre the expressKjii ma\ be Our 
initial reaction to drama shouhl be intuitive 

We can then examine the nature and quality 
of the feeling implicit m the play is it true to 
experience, is it intense or diffuse, jirofoimd or 
shallow, subtle or commonplace, re.isoned or 
irrational, genuine or pertunctorv ^ 

(Juestioning a.s to its inherent feeling oftmi 
reveals that a commerciallv siucessful piece, 
although well constructed, is valueless, while an 
unconventional work, like Binter’s The J)umb 
Waiter, faithfully explores and reveals those deep- 
seated anxieties and fears i oininon to us all 

Drama is an especially complicated ait. m that, 
its material being words, it also involves discus- 
sion of ideas This discussion, hoyyever, is not a 
tidy logical argument, Imt an expre.ssion ol 
people’s feelings a'oout ideas, a very different 
thing ('hicken Soup wdh Harley is not a political 
manifesto but a study of how one particular familv 
jeds about socialism. 

Another eiupiirv eoncerns the appropi lateness 
and beauty of the form in yvhieli tlie feeling is 
conveyed Many consider that Beckett’s Waiting 
for G (slot conveys the same mood as that implicit 
in King Isar, and that each play is an image of 
man, disillusioned, adrift, a.ssdlled by de.spair in 
an alien universe ’L'his recognesed. the critic’s 
task is to explore the form of the two plavs I’liey 
could hardiv be more different King hear is a 
Ilenalssance verse t raged v cjf the tall of princes, 
with subtle presentation of character development 
and contrast, and with a coherent plot and sub- 
plot skilfully developed through arresting action 
up to the tragic climax Waiting for Godot is a 
prose play about an abortive encounter, almost 
devoid (*t individual characterisation and storv. 
with a static, circular structure, and an ending as 
ambiguous and mconcliisive as its beginning 
Yet in either case the form of the plav has artistic 
significance and appropriateness and repays close 
study and analysis Here again the critic needs 
to be a flexible interpreter of the artist’s purpose 

Ideally tlie liest wav to know' a plav is first to 
see it on the stage, when its theatrical qualities 
can be enjoyed, and later to read it at leisure, 
when Its inner complexities and verbal felicities 
can be appreciated to the full 
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Ideas and Belies 


This section explains inanv of the ideas an<l beliefs winch people have held at different periods in 
history Beliefs may be true or false. iiw'sninKtut tir totally ineanmuless. regardless of the dei?ree ot 
conviction with which they are held Since man has been moved to action so often by his beliets they 
are worth serious sturly The section throws a vivid light on human history 

Man has always felt a deep need for emotional security, a sense of “ lielonging ” This need has 
found expression In the framing ot innumerable religious hvsteiiis, ncaily all of winch have been con- 
cerned with man's rel.ition to a flivino ruling power In the past peotdc have been accustomed to 
think of their own ri'ligion as true and. of all others as false Jjatterly we have come to realise that there 
is common gn u-id f-'i .ill ‘-iii' i our need in the worhl today is a morality whereby human beings may 
live together in harmony 

There is also to he found m man an irresistible cunositv which demands an explanation of the 
world in whicli he finds himself This (unosdy may take him into the realm ot science where, b\ 
observation and reasoning based upon it. he can take p.irt m fiee and unhutsed emiuirv in the search 
for truth and the acquisition of knowledge Science is a develomng process and any scientist woitli 
his salt IS ready to think along new lines if fresh facts come to light Scientific ideas or concepts art- 
dealt with in Section F. 

Tn this dictionary the subjects fall broadly into three groups- religious, philosophical, and political 
It Is natural that the author should hold views of his own and these may seem, occasionally, to some 
readers to liave colouicil liis comments In writing about beliefs it is dilhcult to avoid causing son c 
offence but the reader is assured that the writer has tried to be fair and helpful 


Abecedarians, name (derived from ABC) of a small 
Cerman religious sect, founded by the Ana- 
baptist Storch in 1522, who claimed that, as 
knowledge of the Scriptures w-as communicated 
directly by the Holy Spirit, It was wrong to learn 
to read See Baptists. 

Activists, those In a political movement wJio insist 
on taking active steps tow^anls then objectives 
rather than merely putting forward a pro- 
gramme 

Adoptlonism, In Chnatianitv, a doctrine advanced 
at various times whicli liolds that Jesus was not 
horn divine but, In virtue of liis human spiritual 
aclilevements, was designated l>v (Jod as the Son 
of Cod at the moment of his baptism in the 
Jordan, as told in all tlie four Cospele. Among 
ibhe sects who lield this “ heretical ’* doctrine 
were the Paullcians (v v ) The “ Adop- 
tlonist ” view differs from the orthodox '* flon- 
ceptionlst " view only In regard to the moment 
in the life ot Jesus when the incarnation took 
place ' 

Adventists, a group of American religious sects, 
the most familiar being tlie Seventh-Day A«l- 
ventist Clmrch, whi(-li observes Satunlav as the 
true Sabbath With more than a million 
members throughout the world, it shares with 
otlier Adventists a lielief m the imminent 
second coming of Christ (a doctrine fairlv wide- 
spread in the U S A, during the earJv decades of 
the 10th cent w-fiPii the end of the world was 
preilicted bv William Miller for 184'1. then for 
1844) Modern Adventists content themselves 
with the conviction that the " signs ” of the 
Advent are multipivmg. the “ blessed event ” 
wliicli will solve the world's ills Believers will 
he saved, hut the sects dllTer as to whether the 
unjust will be tortured m hell, annihilated, or 
merely remain asleep eternally. 

Agnosticism. See God and Man. 

Albigenses. also known as Catharl French 12th 
cent heretical sect (named after the town of 
iUbi m Provence), who maintained that material 
things belongeii to the realm of Satan and that 
salvation was to be aclueved by crushing all 
animal instincts, particularly the sexual in- 
stinct. universal continence would end the 
domination of matter bv the extinction of the 
human race The eating of animal flesh wjvh for- 
bidden and vegetarianism enjoined in order to 
weaken the desires Those who rigidlv kept to 
these rules were initiated uito the grade of the 
“ Perfect ”, those unable fully to comply were 
known as the “ Believers ” Condemned a.s 
heretics by Pope Innocent 111. the sect was 
finally exterminated in the Albigenslan Crusade 
led by Simon de Moiittort towards the end of the 
12th cent (In his thoroughness, de Moiitfort 


also succeeded in destroying the high culture of 
the Troubadours ) See Maniebaeism 

Alchemy, ancient art associated with magic and 
astrologv in which modern chemistry has its 
roots The earliest mention of alchemy comes 
from ancient Egypt but its later practitioners 
attributed its origins to such varied sources .vs 
the fallen angels of the Bible, to Moses and 
Aaron, but most commonly to Hermes TTis- 
megistus. often identified with the Egyptian god 
'^I’hoth. whose knowledge of the divine art w.i.s 
handed down only to the sons of kings (i-f the 
idirase “ hermeticallv sealed”) Its mam 
object was the transmutation of metals 
Egyptian speculation concerning this reached 
its height during the 0th cent in the Al(‘\- 
andnan school Brought to Western Europe b\ 
the iVtosIems, one of Its most famous Aiai) ex- 
ponents was Jabir (c 76()-c 815), known to the 
Fjatins n.s Ceher, vvlio had a laboratory at Kuf.i 
on the Tigris One school of early Creek philo- 
sophy held tliat there was ultimately only one 
elemental mattsi of which everything xv;i.s 
oomiiosed Such men as Albertus Magnu.s 
(1200-80) and Roger Bacon (1214-94) assumed 
that, bv removing impurities, this mat/ria primn 
could be obtained Altliough Bacon’s ideas 
w-ere in inauv wa\s aheid of his time, he firml\ 
believed in the philosopher’s stone, wluch could 
turn base metals into gold, and in an elixir of life 
which would give eternal youth. Modern 
science has, of c(uir.sc. sliown m Its re.searches 
into radioactivity the possibility of traii.srmita- 
tion ot certain elements, but tliis phenomenon 
has little be.iring on either the methods of the 
alchemist or the mysteries with which he sur- 
rounded them 

Anabaptists. See Baptists. 

Analytical Psycbology. the name given by (Jarl 
Custav Jung (1S7.5-19(>1) of Zurich to his 
system of psychology which, like Adler’s In- 
dividual Psychology {Qv ), took its origin from 
Freud’s psvchoanalvBis {q v.) from which both 
diverged In 1011 Briefly. Jung differed from 
Freud (1) In believing that the latter had laid 
too much emph.vsis on the sexual drive as the 
basic one In man and replacing It with the con- 
cept of hbido or life energy of which sex forms a 
part. (2) in his theory of types men are either 
extrovert or introvert (? e their interest is 
turned primarily outwards to the world or in- 
wirds to the self), and they apprehend ex- 
perience In four main wavs, one or other of 
which is predominant in anv given individual - 
sensing, feeling, thinking, or intuiting, (3) in his 
belief that the individual’s unconscious mind 
contains not only repreased material which, as 
Freud maintained, was too unpleasant to be 
allowed into awareness, but also faculties which 
bail not been allowed to develop — e o , the 
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emotional side of the too rational man. the 
feminine side of the too niasc^ihne one. (4) in 
the importance he attaches to the existence of a 
collective unconscious at a still deeper level 
which contains traces of ancient ways ot 
thought which mankind has inherited over the 
centuries These are the au'hetupfi and include 
vai^iie primitive notions of inaKic. sinrits and 
witches, birth and death. Kods, virsm mothers, 
resurrection, etc In the treatment of neuroses 
.film; believed in the importance of (a) the 
present situation which the patient refuses to 
tace. (b) the brintriuK together of conscious and 
unconscifius and intei?ratm^ them 

Juiiir’s school of thoimlit is undeniably not 
popular with scieiititlc iisvcholoirists. but his 
empha.sis on the more siiiritual side of man’s 
nature has brought him support from those ot a 
religious or philosophical turn of mind, notably 
in the Roman (^thollc Church 

Anarchism, a political philosophy which holds, in 
the words of the American anarchist .Tosiah 
Warren (1703-1874). an early follower of Robert 
Owen, that “ every man sliould be his »>wn 
irovernmeiit. his own law, his own cliurch ” 
T’hc idea that Kovenimental interference or even 
tiie mere existence of authority is inherently 
bad IS as old as Zeno, the Creek Stoic philo- 
sopher. who believed that compulsion perverts 
the normal nature of man W^illiarn Codwin’s 
Enquiry ('mcerninq I'oliticnl Justice (1793) was 
the first systciiuitic exposition of the doctrine 
• Jodwin (iathcT-ln-law ot Shelley) claimed that 
man is by nature sociable, co-operative, 
rational, and wood when uiven the choice to 
act freely, that under such conditions men will 
form voluntary Kroups to work In complete 
social hannonv Such frroups or coimmimtics 
would lie based on equality of income, no state 
( ontrol, no property, this state of affairs would 
1)0 brought about bv rational discussion and per- 
hUfUsion rather than by revolution 

The French economist Proudhon (1809-05) 
was the first to brim? anarchism to the status of a 
mass movement In his book What is Property^ 
ho stated bluntly that “ property is theft " and 
“ (,0)vemmoiit8 are the scoiirBC of Cod” lie 
urifoii the formation of co-operative credit hanks 
where money could be had without Interest ainl 
icoods could be exchanged at cost value at a rate 
representing the liours of work needed to pro- 
duce each commodity fake (fodwin. he dis- 
approved of violence but, unlike Marx, dis- 
approved of trades unions as representing 
organised groups 

In communistic anarchism these Ide.ia were 
Combined with a revolutionary philosophy, 
l)rimarilv by the Russians Michael Bakunin 
( 1814 -70) and Veter Kropotkin (1842-1931) who 
favoured training workers in the teclmique of 
“ direct action ” to ov ertlirow tlie state by all 
possible means, including polith^al as-sassina- 
tion In 1868 anarchists joined the First 
InternatIona,l which broke up a lew years later 
after a bitter struggle between Bakum rusts and 
Marxists Subsequently small anarchist groups 
murdered such political figures as 'I'sar Alex- 
ander If of Russia, King Humbert of Italy. 
Presidents Carnot of France and MacKinley of 
America, and the Enifireas Ellzabetli of Austria 

Anarchism and communism differ in three 
mam ways (1) anarchism forms no political 
party, rejects all relationship with established 
authority, and regards democratic reform as a 
setback; (2) communism is against capitalism, 
anarchism against the state as such, (3) both 
have the final goal of a classless society, but 
anarchism rejects the Idea ot an mtermediate 
perioil of socialist state control accepted by 
communism. Philosophical anarchists, such as 
the American writer Henry David Thoreau 
11817-62), were primanlv mdividnaltsts who 
believed in a return to nature, the non-payment 
of taxes, and passive resistance to state control, 
in these respects Thoreau strongly influenced 
(fhandi as did the Christian anarchist Tolstoy 
.s’ec also Syndicalism 

Anglicanism, adherence to the doctrine and 
disciplme of the Anglican, as the genuine repre- 
sentative of the Catholic Church. iSee Church of 
England 

Anglo-Oathollolsm. To Queen Ellzfvbeth I the 
Church of England was that of the " middle 
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way ” In which human reason and conimonsense 
took their place Iveaide Scripture and Church 
authority, nic extent to which these various 
factors are stressed creates the distinctions l)c- 
tween “ high ” and “ low ” church Anglo- 
Catholies tend to reject the term ” Protestant ” 
and stress the tenn ” Catholic ’’ and, although 
lew accept the infallibility ot the Pope, some 
Anglo-Catliolk chur« lies have introduced much 
or all of llie Roman ritual and teach Roman 
dogmas it would ajipear that Anglo-Catholi- 
cism 18 on the increase, itee Catholicism. 
Tractananism. 

Animalism, a stage in primitive religion In wlilch 
file IS attributed to inamrnate objects 

Animism (see above) is a more advanced stage In 
winch it i.s behoved tliat, natural objects may be 
the abodes of souls or spirits 

Anthropomorphism, the ascription of human 
physical and moral qualities to Co<l or gods (m 
psychology to gods or aniinals) Psychologists 
use tlic term i >/ tor the nsoription of 

such qn iln n » *•[ m .ill v so the Deity 

Anticlericalism, rc.scntment of priestly powers and 
privileges, tmceable in England to VVychf’s 
insistence lu the 14th cent on the right of all 
men to hive ac-ccss to the Scriptures The 
translation ot the Bible into the common 
tongue was a great landmark in the hiatc)rv of 
the Bible and the Fnglish language Wycht’s 
principles were condemned by the Roman 
(iiiirch of his time hut were leidlly accepted 
during the Kefoimation Tudor anticiencalism 
arose from motives ranging from a greedy desire 
to plunder the riches ot the ( 'hnrch to a genuine 
dislike of the powers of the priesthood whose 
spiritual courts still had the right to decide on 
points of doctrine or morals in an age when the 
layman felt he was well able bo decide for him- 
self Tn innumerable ways the (Jhiirch was per- 
mitted to extort money irom the laity It Is 
generally agreed, says Trevelyan, that the final 
submission ot church to state m England was 
motivated quite as much by anticlerloalLsm as 
by Protestantism i’he rise of the lleformed 
churches in England satisfied the people 
generally and antkiericalism never became tlie 
fixed principle of permanent parties as hap- 
pened in France and Italy from the time of 
Voltaire onwards 

Antisemitism, a term first applied about the middle 
of the last century to those who were anti- 
JewLsh in their outlook. Although this 
attitude was prevalent for religions reasons 
throughout the Middle Ages, modern anti- 
semitism differed (a) m being largely motivated 
by economic or political conditions, and (b) in 
being doctnnalie with a pseudo-scientific 
rationale presented by such men as Cobineau 
(1816-82) and Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
(185,5-1927). and later by the Nazi and Fascist 
” philosophers " Beginning in Russia and 
Hungary with the pogroms of 1882 it gradually 
spread south and westwards where. In France, 
the Dreyfus case provided an unsavoury 
example in 1894 Thousands of Jews from 
Easteni Europe fled to Britain and America 
during this period, for In these countries anti- 
semitism has rarely been more than a personal 
eccentricity During the last war the murder 
of six million Jews by the Nazis and their 
accomplices led to a further exodus to various 
parts ot the world and finally to the creation ot 
the state of Israel 

The Individual Jew-hater makes unconscious 
use of the psychological processes of projection 
and displacement- his greed or sexual guilt is 
projected on to the Jew (or Negro or Catholic) 
because he cannot bear to accept them as his 
own emotions, and his sense of failure in life Ls 
blameil on his chosen scapegoat rather than on 
his own inadequacy 

But there are social causes too and politicians 
in some lands are well versed in the technique 
of blaming unsatisfactory conditions (which 
they themselves may have in part produced) 
upon minority groups and persuading others to 
do the same Historically, the Jew Is ideally 
suited for this role of scapegoat- (1) In the 
Middle Ages when usury was forbidden to 
Christians but nob to Jews, the latter often lie- 
came moneylenders Incurring the opprobrium 
generally associated with this trade (e o., to the 
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slmple-minrled Russian peasant the Jew often 
represented, not only the ** Christ-killer.” but 
also the moneylender or small shopkeeper to 
whom he owed money); (2) many traxles belnK 
closed to Jews, It was natural that they con- 
centrated in others, thus arousing suspicions ot 
** influence ” H e Jews are felt to occupy a place 
in certain trades and professions which far ex- 
ceeds their numerical proportion to the popula- 
tion as a whole); (3) even with the ending of 
ghetto life, Jews often occupy en rnas'ic some 
parts of cities rather than others and this may 
lead to resentment on the part of the original 
Inhabitants who begin to feel themselves dis- 
possessed . (4) Jews tend to form a closed society 
and Incur the susplciona attached to all closed 
societies within which social contacts are largely 
limited to members . marriage outside the group 
IS forbidden or strongly disapproved of, and 
the preservation, among the orthodox, of 
cultural and religious barriers tends to isolate 
them from their fellow citizens Discrimina- 
tion, hateful as It is. docs not come from one side 
only and It Is such barriers as these that lielp to 
maintain an old and cruel folly See Racism, 
Zionism, Judaism. 

Antivlvisectlon, opposition to scientific experi- 
mentation upon live animals based, according to 
its supporters, both on the moral grounds of the 
suffering Imposed, and on the less secure claim 
that many doctors and scientists of repute have 
rejecteil the value of information gained in this 
way it Is true that the protagonists of the 
movement during its early days in the imd-lOth 
tent included a number of eminent physicians 
and surgeons, but few today -whatever their 
moral scruples -would deny the value of the 
results obtained The Animal Defence and 
Anti-vivisection Society (one of tlic half-dozen 
or more in Ilritain) claims to have co-ordinated 
medical opposition liy “ the loiindation o1 
various associated medical boilles and the pub- 
lication of numerous articles by members of tlic 
TirofessloTi whilst at the same time drawing 
attention to metliods of prevention and cure of 
ilLsease not associated wltli animal experimenta- 
tion ” These include such methods as homeo- 
pathy. nature cure, lierbalism, physiotherapy, 
hydrotherapy, and psychotherapy ot which it 
would be not unfair to say that the first three 
are long outdated and the last three are merely 
auxiliary methods of treatment in specific 
diseases Without animal experiments we 
should be without vaccines, sera, or antitoxins 
against smallpox, tetanus, typlioid, diplitheria, 
poliomyelitis, anil a muJtitiide of other diseases, 
we should have no detailed knowledge aliout 
vitamins, or about the effects of radioactive 
fall-out; we would be unalile to test out new 
drugs Air safety before using them on liuman 
beings Animal experliiiciitation is controlled by 
the Cruelty ot Animals Act of 1870 which makes 
obligatory the posscRsion of licences by experi- 
menters, inspection of laboratories by the Home 
Office, and the issue of annual returns ot ex- 
periments. 

Apartheid, an Afrikaans word (lit. " apart-liood ”) 
referring to the policy of total racial discrimina- 
tion between Black and White South Africans 
— the permanent inhabitants of the country — 
as enforced bv the National Party which came 
into power in 1948 Some degree of segregation 
has existed in South Africa since the earliest 
days of colonialism m the ni id- 17th cent . and 
the policy was continued by the ITnited Party 
r.nder Smuts and Hertzog from 1934 onwards 
But tlic measures introduced by the National 
Party under Malan, Strydoin, and now Ver- 
woerd have affected every aspect of the lives ot 
the non- Whites Apartheid involves the lie- 

liefs in racial purity and baaskap or White 
supremacy although it is frequently stated that 
the ideal is that the races should be given equal 
l)ut separate opportunities T^ws affect the 
rights of movement and the roiitical rights 
of the non-Whites (in 1953 it was made a 
crime for a native worker to start or participate 
in a strike) Responsibility for native educa- 
tion has been transferred to the Minister for 
Native Affairs who has stated that teachers who 
believe in racial equality would be held " unde- 
sirable ” The policy of the National Party has 
been to end native representation in parliament. 


to set up separate schools and universities and 
to prevent tribal natives from entering towns 
other than temporarily. Natives have no free 
choice over where they shall live, what occupa- 
tion they shall follow, nor do they have ordinary 
rights in respect of property or marriage. The 
same regulations apply to the Dape Coloured. 
Sexual relations between ^Vhite and non-White 
are forbidden by the Immorality Act which also 
forbids anv " Invitation ” to such behaviour 
Apartheid has been condemned by the (loneral 
Assembly of the United Nations, in April 1961 
In stronger terms than ever liefore A resolu- 
tion passed on that day deplored South Africa’s 
total disregard of the U N 's repeated icprc- 
sentatlons and its aggravation of racial Ishucm 
b\ further discrlinuiatory measures, deprecated 
policies based on racial dlscrunination as re- 
[lugnant to human dignity, and described 
Apartheid as a flagrant violation of the IJ N 
Charter and the Declaration ot Human Ri gilts 
A more extreme lesolntion was passed in Novem- 
ber 1962 when the Asi^embly called for sanctions 
against South Africa It was on the iH.sue of 
racial discrhnmation that South Africa withdrew 
from the Commonwealth in May 1961 Str also 
Racism. 

Ananlsm, formed the subject of the first great 
controversy within the f'hristlan (Jiurch over 
the doctrine of Arius of Alexandria (d 336) who 
denied the divinity of Christ The doctrine, 
although at first influential, was condemned at 
the Connell ot Nlcaea (32.')). called bv the 
Umperor Constantine, at which Arhis was 
opposed by Athan.tsiiis, also of Alexandria, who 
maintained the now orthodox view that the 
Son ifl of one substance with the Father Anus 
was banished and the heresy had died out bv 
the end of tlie 4th cent , but disbelief in the 
divinity of Christ has formed part of tlie doctrine 
of many minor sects since, notably in Uni- 
tarlanism Ui r ) 

Arminianlsm, the doctrine of Jacobus Arminium 
or Jakob Hannensen (1560-1609). the Duteli 
minLster of a Protestant church in Amsteidain, 
who had trained in the universities of I.cyden 
and (leneva where he learned the Calvinistu 
doctrine of predestination (Ser Calvinism) 
Cater he l)ecanie deeply convinced of the falsitv 
of this lielief which maintained that God had. bv 
an eternal deciee, predestined whuh people 
were to be saved and wiiich eternally damned 
In face of the bitter opposition of Ids or»ponent 
Franz Gomar and his r*cvrtv wlio held this view, 
Armmnis asserted that God bestows for- 
giveness and eternal life on all wlio repent and 
believe in Christ In England a inodifletl 
Arminianism was later to become the theology 
ot Wesleyan MeMu'dism 

Assassins, a sect ot Moslem yid’ites, founded bv 
the Persian Hasan 1 Sabbah (c 1090), wlilcli tor 
more than two centuries established a rule ot 
terror all over Persia and Syria The eoming of 
the Mongols in 1256 destroyed them in PersM 
and the Syrian branch suffered a similar fate at 
the hands of the then Mamluk sultan of Egypt, 
c 1270 It was a secret order, ruled over by .i 
grand master, under whom the members were 
strictly organised into classes, according to the 
degree of initiation into the secrets of the order 
The devotees, belonging to one of the lower 
groups, carried out the actual assassinations 
under strict laws ot oliedience, and total 
ignoiancc of tlie objects and ritual ot the 
society It is lielieved that the latter were 
given ecstatic visions under the influence of 
hashish, whence the term hnshshanhui, winch 
became corrupted to " assassin ” 

Association. In psychology, tlie Associationist 
school of the 19tli cent accepted the association 
of ideas as the fundamental principle in mental 
life It wiis represented m Britain liy the two 
Mills and Herbert Spencer, in Germany by J E 
Herbart (1776-1841) T'o these, mental acti- 
vity was notliliig but the association of “ ideas ” 
conceived of as units of both thought and feel- 
ing— the emotion of anger or the perception of 
a chair were both “ ideas ” — and apart ironi 
tJiein the self did not exist. Personality was 
simply a senes of these units coming and going, 
adding to or cancelling each other out. in accord- 
ance with rigid and mechanistic scientific laws. 

Assumption ol the Virgin. Tlie Roman Catholic 
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belief, that the Blessed VirKln ascended bodily 
to heaven after her death, was proclaimed by 
Pope Pius XII towards the end ot lt)50 It is 
now, therefore, binding on all (Catholics under 
pain of anathema and the guilt of mortal sin 
Protestants are liable to make the mistake of 
supposing that such dogmas are new additions 
to the faith invented by the pope of the 
moment According to Catholic doctrine, no 
addition can be made to the “ faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” and every dogma is 
justified bv reference to Bible texts ami the 
traditions of the Church Both Eastern and 
^VcHtem Churches have been peniiitted to be- 
lieve in tlie Assumption of the Virgin for over a 
thousand years, and the new dogma merely 
clarifles the old lielief and makes it biiidiiig on 
the faithful 

Astrology, a pseudo-science bearing much the same 
historical relationship to astronomy as alchemv 
did to chemistry Originally it \\us divided 
into the two branches of Natural Astrology 
which dealt with the movements of the heavenly 
liodies and their calculation, and Juduial 
Astrology which studied tlie alleged influence of 
the stars and planets on human life and fate It 
the former tiiat de\ eloped info modern 
astronomy, the latter was. and remains, sheer 
Buperstitloii 

Asfrology owes most to the early Babylonians 
(or Clialdeans) who. being lirgeJy nomadic in an 
environment which permitted an unobstructed 
view of the sky. readily accepted the idea that 
divine energy is manifested in the movements 
of the sun and planets (Gradually tins concept 
became enlarged and the relative p(»sitionR of 
the iilaiiets both in relation to each other and to 
the flved stars became important togetiier with 
the idea of omens that, if a particular event 
occurred whilst the planets were m a particular 
lioMfioii. the recurrence of tint position herahied 
a rcciirreuce of tlie same sort ol event Soon the 
planets became associated with almost eveiy 
aspect of human life 'J'hev were hound up with 
the emotions, witli iiarts of the body, so that 
astrology placed quite a large part in medicine 
up to late mediaeval times Not only was the 
I'ositioii nf the planet to lie (onsidered but also 
the paiticular sign of the zodiac (or house of 
lieaven) it was occupying, and it was iiclicved 
possililc to foretell the destiny ot an individual 
by caleulahiig yvhicli star was in the ascendant 
(( r the sign of the zoiiiac nearest the eastern 
lionzon and the star which aiose at that precLse 
moment) at the time ot hLs birth Astrology 
was popular among the Egyptians, the Romans 
(whose authorities found the ('haldean astro- 
logers a nuisance and expelled them from time to 
(mie). and dining the Middle Ages when 
astrologers were nltcri highly respected Be- 
cause of people’s innate desire to see into the 
luture there are. alas, still astrologers about to 
exploit Ignorance 

Atheism. AVe God and Man. 

Atomism. '1) in philosophy, the atomists were a 
group of early (freek thinkers, the most im- 
liortant of whom were Leucijipus (11 c 440 n r ) 
and his younger eoriteinporary Deniocritus (r 
40()-:i70 B (’ ) Prior to these men, although it 
had been agreed that matter must be composed 
of tiny ultimate particles and that change must 
be due to the manner m which these mingled or 
separated Irom eae\i other, it wiis supposed that 
there existed ilifTcrent types of particle for each 
niatenal^ — c f/ lor flesh, wood, lialr, bone Tlie 
atomists taught that atoms were all made of a 
single substance and differed only in the coii- 
neetioiis (pictured as liooks, grooves, points, 
etc ) which enaliled tlumi to join each other in 
characteristic w'ays Tlicirs was the first move 
towards modern atomic theory and a pre- 
ijeccssor of the modern coin opt of chemical 
linkages (2) m psychology, atomism refers to 
any theory which holds that mental states can 
be analysed without loss into elementary units, 
e Q Assoclationism and Behaviourism (q v ) 

Authoritarianism, a dictatorial form of govern- 
ment as contrasted with a ileniocratic ime liased 
on popular sovereignty Its alleged advautage.s 
are the avoidance of the delays and Inethciency 
sant to be characteristic of the latter, but like 
” Bolshevism ” the word is used today mainly as 
a tor; 11 of abuse 
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Baconian Method, tlic use in science and philo- 
sophy of the inductive (as opposed to tlie de- 
ductive or Aristotelian) method of reasoning as 
proposed by Francis Bacon (1561-1626). De- 
duction argues from supposedly certain first 
principles (such as the existence of (lod or Des- 
cartes’s ” 1 think, theiefore 1 arn ”) what the 
nature of the universe and its laws must be, 
whereas Bacon denied the possibility of proving 
religious or metaphysical doctrines liy thought 
and argument The only means of obtaining 
true knowledge of the universe, in ins view, was 
by the amassing of facts and observations so 
that w^hen enough were obtained the truth w'ould 
l>e known Li the same way that a child’s num- 
bered dots in a playliook joined together by a 
pencilled line create a picture This method, 
known as induction, is essentially the method 
ot modern science, although it is generally 
agreed today that Bacon umlerrated the im- 
portance ot hypothesis and theory since the 
greatest possible number of observations are ot 
little significance until the scientist’s intuition 
makes sense of them 

Baptists, a Clirlstian denomination whose distinc- 
tive doctrines are that members can only be re- 
ceived by baptism " upon the confeasion of their 
faith and sins ” and that “ liaptcsm m no wise 
nppertaineth to infants ” Baptism is there- 
fore by total immersion oi adults Mixlerii 
Baptists base their doctrines upon the teaching 
of the Apostles and some hold that the 
Albigenses (</ v ) maintained the true belief 
through what they regard as the corruption ol 
the Roman Church in mediaeval times On the 
other hand any connection witli the Ana- 
baptist movement during the Jletonnation Is 
rejected and tlie beginning ot tlie modern 
('hureli Is traced to John 8niyth, a minister of 
the ( 'liuich of England who in Amsterdam came 
under the influence of the Anninians (o v ) and 
Meimoiiites 8niyth died in 1612 when the first 
HaptLst church in JCngland was built at New- 
gate This, the "Ceneral” Bapti.st Churcli. 
rejected Calvmistic beliefs and held the 
Armmi.iii doctrine of redemption open to all. but 
soma years later a split ucciirreil with the forma- 
tion of the ‘ Particular ” Baptist Church which 
w'as Calvinist in doctrine In 1891 the two 
bodies were united in the Baptist Union and 
today the sect la spread throughout the world, 
notably m the U S A 

The Anabaptist movements of Csnuany, 
Switzerland, and Ilolland also practised adult 
baptism 111 addition to a primitive communism 
and demanded social reforms Persecuted by 
bi>th Cathohes and Protestants, their leader, 
'riiomas Miinzer, and many others were burned 
at the stake (1525) However, this sect was 
noted for its violence under a religious guise, 
and its taking over of the state of M duster in 
was characterlbed by wild licentiousnesh, 
hince. as Antmonuans, they believed tliat the 
” elect ” could do no wrong A revival begun 
by Menno Simons (d 1561), a Dutch rehgious 
reformer, led to the formation of the Mennomte 
sect which, whilst rejecting infant baptism, gave 
up the objectionable features of the Anabapti8t.s 
This reformed sect still exists as small agri- 
cultural groups in the original strongholds of the 
movement and m the United States 

Beat Generation, a term first used by the American 
writer .lack Kerouac in his novel The Town and 
the ( ' it u to define various groups spread across the 
face of tlie country, but notably New York and 
San Francisco, which, belonging to the post-war 
generation, represented a complex of attitudes 
Briefly, these are. rejection of the values of the 
past and lack of conviction in the possibility of 
a future for humanity — hence an acceptance of 
nothing l)ut the immediate present m terms of 
experience and sensations, rebellion against 
organised authority, not out of any political 
conviction (as in tlie case of anarchism), but 
rather from lack of any Interest or desire to 
control events, nature, or people, contempt for 
the ” Square ” — the orthodox Individual who, 
stuck flniily in his rut, “ plays it safe ” and re- 
mains ctmfident of the rightness and decency 
of his moral values. T'he “ Beatnik ” has con- 
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traded out of what one of them describes as “ an Benthamism. See Utilitarianism. 


increasmKly meanhiKlesa rat-race rigged up by 
and for Squares ” which wastes effort and 
brutalises feeling He loatlies the pretences 
without which, he claims, the Scpiare cannot 
succeed, and throwing off all mavSks Is in- 
different to the opuilons of others, his dress, or 
the need to work, thus entering into “ the in- 
escapable truth and squalor ot his own being ” 
lie "digs” (likes) everything, tries everything 
from drugs to sexual relationships, which h.we 
no signillcance outside the sensations of the 
moment to the advanced Beatnik or “ hipster ” 
All men are addressed as “ man.” all women lus 
" chick ” (If course, the above is an intellec- 
tualisatlon by such Beat writers as Kerouac. 
Allen Cinsberg, and Oarl Solomon or Norman 
Mailer of a philosophy which for many Beatniks 
would be ineanlngless. being satisfied with any 
excuse for their own exhibitionism, sexual pro- 
miscuity, and psychopathic tendencies Beards 
(in men), bare feet, sloppy clothes, and unw.ishc<l 
bodies are the familiar Beatnik unilorm of today 
Beatniks exist in many European countries 
and are not to be cimfused with the British 
" Angry Young Man ” who shares with them 
nothing but the qualities of belonging to the 
post-war generation and their rejection ot 
certain features of modern society. Instead of 
creating hLs own world of fantasy, the Angry 
Young Man wants his right of entry into the 
real world where careers are made and am- 
bitions realised Such writers as John Wain. 
Kingsley Amis, .Tohn Osborne, and Cohn Wilson 
are men who. unlike the Beatnik, still care— 
they speak for the working-class or lower middle- 
class mtellectu.vl with a red-brick education 
wlio finds that even m the Welfare State the 
" Establishment ” and elass still count 
Behaviourism, a school of psychology founded In 
1014 by Dr John B Watson, an animal 
psychologist at .Johns Hopkins University. 
Baltimore Its main tenet was that the method 
of introspection and the study of mental states 
were uiiscientlflc and should be replaced by the 
study of behaviour When animals or human 
beings were exposed to specific stimuli and their 
responses objectively recorded, or wiien the 
development of a child, as seen in its changing 
behaviour, was noted, those alone were metiiods 
which were tnily scientific Watson con- 
tributed an important idea to psychology and 
did a great deal towards ridding it ot the largely 
philosophical speculations of the past But he 
also went to absurd extremes, as hi his view that 
thought is nothing but sub vocal speech, con- 
sisting of almost impiwceptihle movements ot 
the tongue, throat, and larynx (ic, when we 
ihink, we are really talking to ourselves), ami liis 
further opinion that heredity is, except in 
grossly abnormal cases, of no Importance He 
claimed that, by ” conditioning.” the ordinary 
Individual could be made into any desired type, 
regardless of his or her Inheritance 

The work of Ivan P.avlov had begun about 
1001, but was unknown in America until about 
ten years later, and it was through another 
Hussian, Vladimir Bekhterev, that the concept of 
*‘ conditioning ” was introduced into the country 
Bekhterev’s book Obtective Vaycholouv, describ- 
ing his new science of ” reflexology,” was 
translated in 1013 and pkiyed a great part in the 
development ot Behaviourist ideas The con- 
ditioned reflex became central to Watson’s 
theory of learning and habit formation (c g , he 
showed that a year-old child, at first un.afraid 
of white rats, became afraid of them when they 
came to be associated with a loud noise behind 
the head) Finally all lichavlour, including 
abnormal behaviour, came to be explained m 
terms of conditioned responses . these were built 
up by association on the infant’s three Innate 
emotions of tear. rage, and love, of which the 
ongiiml Btimiili ’were, for the first, loud noises 
and the fear of falling, for the second, inter- 
ference with freedom of movement, and for the 
third, patting and stroking. 'The Behavioun-st 
method is widely used all over the world .as a 
technique in psychological research, but in the 
Western world there remain few Behaviourists 
of the out-and-out Watsonian type. The work 
of Freud has made it impossible to ignore the 
Importance of introspection in psychology. 


Bolshevism, an alternative UfUne for Communism 
(q V ). usually used m the West in a derogatory 
sense When the Bussian Social Democratic 
P.arty at a conference held m London in 1903 
split over the issue ot radicalism or moderation. 
It was the radical faction headed by Jjenm (win) 
subsequently led the 1917 Revolution and l>e- 
came first Head of State of the Soviet Union) 
which polled the majority ot votes. The 
Russian for majority is bolahinatvo and for 
minority menshinatvo, hence the radicals be- 
came known as Bolsbeviki and tlie moderates 
as Mcnshevlki, anglicised as Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks See Communism, Marxism 
British Israelites, a religious group who hold the 
race-theory that the English-speaking peoples 
(of the White Kaie) are the lineal descendants 
of the “ lost Ten Tribes ” of Israel (ileported by 
Sargon of Assyila on the fall of Samaria in 7‘21 
n c‘ ) They believe the \nglo-Saxona to be 
(_(od’a “ Chosen People ” in the literal seiLse ot 
the term as it is used m the Did Testament, by 
whom the world will be brought in readiness for 
the Millennium 'fhe official orgamaation is the 
Bntish-Israel World Federation of which the 
official journal is the National Message Soine 
Bntish Israelites have the notion that the future 
can be foretold by the measurements f)f the 
Clrcat Pyramid Richard Brothers (17 ')7 
1824), the ” nephew of the Almighty,” is 
generally regarded as the founder of the modern 
Bn tiah -Israeli te mo ve i nen t 
Buddhism, one ot the great Oriental religions It 
arose against the background of Hinduism m 
north India in the Oth cent n v , its founder (real 
or legend.ary) being the Hindu prince Siddhartha 
or (j.aiitama, known as the Buddha or “ En- 
lightened One ” Distressed by the problem ot 
human suffering from whleh even death allowed 
no escape — since Buddha accev)te(i the Hindu 
doctrine ot a cycle ot lives— he left hw palace 
.and his beloved wife and child to become a re- 
ligious mendicant and ascetic, studying with- 
out success tor six years the beliefs ot both 
Brahmans and self-torturing fakirs 'I'htn, 
after being temiited to give ui) his <iuest by 
Mara, the Prince of Darkness, he sat down 
under a tree (the Bo-tree) and finally came to 
understand the cause and cure of suffering 
The result of his meditations are enshrined in 
the "four noble truths” which are (1) that ex- 
istence is unhappiness, (2) that unhappiness is 
caused by selfish desire or craving, (.i) that 
desire can be destroyed. (4) that it can be 
destroyed by following the " noble cightfoM 
path” whose steps are. right doctrine, right 
purpose, right speech, right conduct, right low- 
liness. right purity, right thought, and right 
concentration The more man acquires merit 
by lollowing these rules in his chain of lives, tlie 
sooner Ls Nirvana attained, he loses his m- 
divldu.ality, not by .annihilation, but ” as the 
dewdrop slips into the shining sea,” by merging 
with the universal life 

Buddhism therefore preaches freedom from 
attachment .vrid the law of karma — that a man’s 
actions control his destiny after death as in- 
evitably as cause follows effect, so that hes futun* 
is solely in his own keeping. A universal (Jod 
plays no part in this religion, and in many 
Buddhist nations no word exists for the coiuept 
which was neither alllrined iior denied by 
Buddha himself but simply ignored. Nor did 
Buddha claim to be other than a man, although 
much superstition entered the religion at a later 
date prayers were made to Buddha, ritual de- 
veloped, sacred relics preserved under stupas, 
and the belief in a succession of Buddhas intro- 
duced. the sauretl writings [Tipitaka) are 
divided Into three parts, for the layman, the 
monks, the philosophers They were produced 
by devotees at three councils — the first held 
immediately after the death of Buddha at the 
age of 80, the last at the order of King Asoka 
in 244 n c. The founder himself wrote nothing 

Buddhism is a missionary religion and spread 
to Ceylon, Nepal. Tibet, Mongolia. Indo- 
china. Burma, fllani, China, and Japan, al- 
though on the whole losing influence in India 
III Tibet, Buddhism developed Into Lamalsm 
iq.v ). In Ceylon and Burma it persisted In its 
pure form (the Hinayana), while in China ami 
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Japan it developed into the Mahayana with its 
bodhisattvaa and avatars Sects develope«l. 
one of the most important beiriK the Chinese 
Ch’an (Japanese Zen) Buddhism (gv) Out- 
side Asia there are active movements in many 
Western countries where the serenity and 
rational humanism of Huddhism appeals to 
intellectuals as diverse as staid humanists and 
eccentric beatniks 

Bushido, the traditional code of honour of the 
Saniural or Japanese military caste corre- 
spondintr to the European concept of kniRht- 
hood and chivalry with which it took its 
separate orii?in in the 12th cent. Even today it 
is a potent influence amoiiK the upper classes. 
beinK based on the principles of simplicity, 
honesty, couraKe, and justice which toRCtlier 
loriii a man’s idea of personal honour. linahvio 
was strongly influenced by Zen Buddhism (qv ) 


Calvinism, the branch of Protestantism hiurnled 
basically (althoiiKh preceded by Zwinpli and 
others) bv Jean Cbauvln (1509-04), who was 
born ill Noyon In Picardy John (’alvin, as he 
Is usually called, from the liatln form of his 
name. CalMiuiis. provided in his Tn<itihition<t of 
the Chrishan the first lopical definition 

and justitlcation of Protestantism, thus be- 
cominff the intellectual leader ot the Jteforina- 
tiori as the older Martin Luther was its emo- 
tional histigator The distinctive doctrine of 
< 'alvinLsm Is its dogma of predestination which 
states that (lod has unalterably destined some 
souls to salvation to whom “ efllcaeious grace 
and the gift of perseverance ” is granted and 
others to eternal damnation Calvinism, as 
defined in the Westminster ( ‘onfession, is estab- 
lished in the Kctorijied or iTesbvterian churches 
of France, Holland, rtciJtland. etc , as con- 
trasted with the Lutheran churches, and its 
harsh but logical lieliefs inspired the French 
Huguenots, the Dutch m their fight against 
Spanish Catholic dorninatioii. and the English 
I’lintans The rule set up under C.alvin’s 
influence m (teneva was marred bv tbe burning 
at the stake of tbe anatomist Servetus tor the 
heresy of " pantheism,” or, as we should say, 
rmtari.iuism 

Perhaps its greatest single inlluenee outside 
the Church was the result of Calvinist belief that 
to labour induatnoiislv was one of (Lid’s com- 
mands This changed the mediaeval notions 
of the lilessedness of iiovertv and tlie wickedness 
of usury, proclaimed that men should slum 
luxury and be thrifty, yet implied that financial 
success was a mark of Cod’s favour Jn this way 
It was related to the rise of capitalism either as 
cause or effect Max Weber, the (lerman 
sociologist, believed that Calvinism was a 
powerful incentive to, or even cause of, the rise 
of capitalism (7 v ) , Marx, Soiuhart. and in 
England. Tawney, have asserted the reverse 
view — that Calvinism was a result of ileveloping 
(Mpifalism. lieing its ideological justification 
Capitalism is an economic system under winch the 
means of production and dLstnbiition are 
owned by a relatively small section of society 
wincli runs them at Us own discretion for 
private profit There exists, on the other hand, 
a propertyless class of those who exist by the 
fuile of their labour power Capitalism .arose 
towards the end of the 18th cent in England 
ivhere the early factory owners working with 
small-scale units naturally approved of free 
enterprise and free trade But free enterprise 
has no necessary connection with capitalism, liv 
the beginning of this century monopolies were 
developing and state protection against foreign 
competition was demanded Capitithsm is 
opposed by those who believe in socialism Ui v ). 
first, tor the moral reasons that it leads to 
economic inequality and the exploitation of 
labour and the consuming public, and that 
public welfare rather than private profit should 
motivate the economic system, secondly, for 
the practical reason that capitalism leads to 
recurrent economic crises Defenders of the 
sypteiu, however, maintain that It conduces to 
efficient production by providing the strongest 
incentive to enterprise and good service 
Catholicism. For those who are not Roman 


(^thollcB the term " CathoUc ” has two separate 
meanings The more general refers to the whole 
body of Christians throughout the world, the 
more specific refers to a particular view of 
Christianity, In this latter sense the CJiurch of 
England, the Orthodox Eastern Churches, and 
others con.slder themselves ” Catholic ” meaning 
that (a) they belong to Christ’s (liurcli as 
organised on an accepted basis of faith and 
order, (b) tliev insist on tbe necessity of 
” liturgical ” worship through established 
forms (c £7 , baptism, holy communion) , (c) thev 
emphasise the continuity of Christian tradition 
by tlie use of ancient creeds (e a . the Apostles’ 
Creed, tbe ISicene (’reed) and regard the 
ministry as a succession (Apostolic succession) 
deriving from carlv practice In this sense 
there Is thought to be no necessary contradic- 
tion Ix'tween CatlitdwNin and Protestantism 
regarded as a renewal of the Church in tho Ifltb 
cent by an appeal to the Scriptures a.s inter- 
preted by the early Fathers of the Church 
This definition obviously excludes (Quakers, 
(’hiistian Scientists, and many Nonconformist 
sects. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the religious 
organization of all those wlio acknowledge the 
bisliop of home as head of the ('hristinn 
('huich, recognizing him as the lawful suc- 
cessor of St Peter, who was the apostle ap- 
pointed by ( ’hrist to be the head of the Chuich 
Whereas m the Protestant Chnrehes prayer and 
pleaching play a central pait (each ludivulual 
soul seeking direct coniimmication with (iod). 
in Roman CathoUc worship the central service is 
the MaivS. or Holy Eucharist, the seven sacra- 
ments (baptism, contirmation, eucbarist. 
penance, extreme unction, ordeis, and marriage) 
lieing administered bv a special priesthood 
Church dlsciplhie and organisation are strong 
and authoritarian Sec Papal Infallibility 
Catholic Apostolic Church, a l^ody of Christians 
whicli onginated in England c 1831, founded on 
the teaching of Edward Irving (d 1834) They 
ilisapprove of the term ” Irvingites ” by which 
they are sometimes known The common 
doctrines of Christianity are accepted, sym- 
1 ‘olism and mystery cliaracterLse the elaborate 
lltiirgv. and lights and incense are used 
Characterology, the attempt made o\er many 
centuries to classify people into personality 
tvpc-s on the basis of physical or psychological 
cliar.actcristics The first attempt was made by 
Hippocrates in the 5th cent n c who chisslfled 
temperaments into the saiunnne (or optimistic), 
the ID clan cholic, the choleric (or aggressive), and 
the phlegmatic (or placid), these were supposed 
to result from the riredoniinanee of the following 
" Iminours ” m the body red blood, black bile, 
vellow' bile, or phlegm respectively Theo- 
phrastus. a pupil of Aristotle, described, with 
e.xainples. thirty extreme types of personality 
(c a the talkative, the boorish, the miserly, 
etc ). these were basically literary and imagina- 
tive but about tlie same tune " physiognomy ” 
arose which attempted to interpret character 
from the lace Physiognomy became of im- 
portance again during the Renaissance and 
there are still those today w'ho lielieve in It in 
spite of the fact that, broadly speaking, there is 
no connection whatever between facial features 
and personality (i e although it may be possible 
to tell from the features that a man Is an idiot 
or some extreme abnormal type and some idea 
of ch.ir.acter may be obtained from an in- 
dividual’s characteristic facial expressions. It is 
iK't possible to tell (as Johann Lavater. the best- 
known phvslognornlst of the late 18th cent 
believed) from the shape of the nose, height of 
the brow, or dominance of the lower Jaw. 
whether anyone is weak. Intellectual, or de- 
termmeil) The contention of the 19th cent 
Italian criminologist CJesare Lombroso that 
cnmm.als show typical facial characteristics — 
prominent cheekbones and jaw. slanting eyes, 
receding brow, large ears of a particular shape — 
was disproved by Karl Pearson early this 
century wffien he found that 3.000 criminals 
showed no significant differences of features, 
larefully measured, from a similar number of 
students at Oxford and Cambridge 

It has, however, been noted that people in 
general tend to be intellectual or emotional. 
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inward- or outward -lookinp:, and this observa- I 
tlon Is reflected In the classifications of the 
Scottish psychoIoKiBt, Alexander Bain (d 190:3). 
into intellectual, artistic, and x)ractlcal. Niet- 
zsche's Apollonian and Dionysian types, 
AVilliain James’s " tender ” and " tomth- 
minded ”, and (5 D Juiik’s introvert and ex- 
trovert Careful experiments have shown that 
these are not clear-evit and that most in- 
dividuals fall in between the extremes 

Some connection has been found between 
temperament and body- build Krnst Kret- 
sclimer (b 1888) showed that manic-depressive 
patients and normal people who are extroverted 
and tend to alternate in mood (as do manic- 
depressives to an exaggerated degree) are 
usuallj short and stout or thick-set in build, 
schizophrenias and normal iieople, who both 
show shyness, serious or introverted reactions, 
are usually tall and slender I’he former of 
pyknic ” body-l)ulld are ” c> clothyme ” in 
temperament, tlio latter with “ sohl/othyme ” 
temperament are of two bodily types - the tall 
and tldri or “ asthenic ” and the muscularly 
well-proportioned or " athletic ” 'I’he Ajiieri- 
caii Sheldon has confirmed these observations 
on the whole and gone into further details 
liOuiH Herman has classified i»ersonali ties accord- 
ing to the endocrine glands iiredominating 
thus the “ .adrenal ” type is vigorous and per- 
sistent, those w’hose adrenal glands are less 
active tend to become neurasthenic, the hyper- 
thyroid type IS restU'ss. the subthyroid listless, 
the individual m whom the front part of the 
rntiiitary is active is in.isculine to a high degree, 
w'hen the iiostcrior pituitary is active he may 
show leiiiniine traits It is <juite true that in 
disease of these glands such traits develop but 
most scientists agree that Herman is over- 
enthusiastic in his ( hums so far as normal people 
are concerned 

Chartism, a socialistic movement in England 
(1837-55) wdiicli attenuited to better the con- 
ditions of the working classes Named after 
‘‘The People’s Hiartcr ” of Frauds Pl.acc 
(1838), its programme demanded (1) universal 
manhood sutlrage. iii) vote by ballot. (3) equal 
electoral districts, (t) annual parliaments. (5) 
payment of members. (0) abolition of then 
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property quahflcatlons. Chartism was sup- 
ported by the Christian socialists {q v ), J. F. I) 
Maurice (1805-73), and diaries Kingsley (1819- 
75) with certain quail ticatlons 

Chauvinism, a term applied to any excessive de- 
votion to a cause, particularly a patriotic or 
military one The word is derived from 
Nicholas Chauvln whose excessive devotion to 
Napoleon made him a laughing-stock 

Chlrognomy, the attempt to read character from 
the lines in the liaml (as contrasted with 
Chiromancy, the superstitious attempt to fore- 
tell the future m the same way) ha.s few sup- 
porters. and not many psychologists would 
accept that handwriting reveals character m 
any way that Ls of practical use It is highly 
proliable that everytiimg about ,ari individual’s 
acts or productions is jjotcDlioUv capable of re- 
vealing something about his character, the 
practical question is whether at present w'C can 
mierpret them and it is ordinarily agreed that, 
m the c.ise of the hand and handwriting, we can 
not 

Chiistadelphiaus, a religions derioniinatlon formed 
in the IT S A about 1848 at the tune of the 
American (livil War by .lohn Thomas, an 
Engllsliiiian from London They claim to re- 
present the simple .apostolic faith of the 1st 
cent . and hold that they alone interpret the 
Scriptures truly None but those who share 
their beliefs will rise from the (iead and enjoy 
imniortai life when Ohnst returns after tiie 
li.ittle .at Armageddon when Ills kingdom will be 
establislied on earth with its capital in .Tcru- 
salem Tlie political events of our time are 
reg.arded as fultilments ol biblical iirophecles 
preceding the millennial reign of Christ over th.‘ 
caith For them heaven and hell do not exist 
In social life Cliristadelphiaiis keep to them- 
selves and hold aloof Irom organisational 
activities, tlioiigh they do take an interest m 
liolitical events if only from the point of new ot 
their belief in liiblical propliecv 

Christianity, tlie religion founded liv .Tesus Clirist 
whose teaching is toimd m the New 'IVstameiit' ^ 
lour CosiieLs Simple as Ills creed mav seem 
it soon bec.ainc complicated bv tlie various ways 
111 winch (’bristiaiis interpreted it. and tin 
differences within tlie early ('Imrth are retiected 
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in the numerous Councils held to define truth 
from heresy The Eastern Church of the 
Byzantine Empire from the 5th cent, onwards 
hail differed in various ways from the See of 
Home and by 1054 the breach became per- 
manent I’he 16th cent Beformation was the 
other Kreat break in the unity of the Church and 
once Protestantism bail tjiven m effect the rifcht 
to each man to interpret the Scriptures in hLs own 
way. the tendency to fragmentation increased 
so that, by 1650. there were no fewer than 180 
sects, mostly dogmatic and intolerant towards 
each other Today there are many more, some 
of w'hlch are mentioned in this section under the 
appropriate headings Nevertheless there are 
signs today that the trend of disunity is being 
reversed 'Phe modern oecumenical movement, 
which has its roots in the great missionary move- 
ment of the lOtli cent . amis to bring about a 
reunion of (Miristendom by uniting (’hristians 
throughout the world on the simple basis of the 
acccTitance of Jesus iJirist as Cod and Saviour. 

I (' . on the basis of ( ’hristian fellowshui The 
mo\ement finds expression In the World 
Council of Churches {(] v ) The Christian life is 
expressed in the words of Christ “Thoiishalt 
love the f/ord thy <iod with all thy heart and 
thy neighbour as thjselt ” 

Christian Democrats, a term describing the mem- 
bers of motlerate Itomaii Catholic political 
parties cxLsting under various names in Bel- 
gium. Prance, the Cerman Eederal Itepiiblic 
(most Cerman Protestants are in Plast Cer- 
manv), Italy, and the Netherlands in several 
of these countries they are the largest parlia- 
mentary party, their platform being based on a 
programme of moderate social reform advocateii 
liy members who in many cases have been active 
in wartime resistant movements In spite of 
efforts of Dr Adenauer of Cerinany and Sr 
f‘'anfari of Italy m 10o5 a Chrustian Dernocratu 
Intciuaticnal has failed to develop 

Christian Science, a religious denoinmation 
lounded by Mary liaker JOddy' (1821-1010). an 
American ladv wlio sought to organise a church 
winch would remstatc primitive Christianity 
and its lost element of licalmg The sacred 
book of tile movement is Sciemc and Ilmlth 

II ith Key to the Scriiitvre^ published bv Mm 
Piddv Its main tenets are that nothing is 
real save (iod, that man’s essential nature is 
spiritual and wholly good, that matter, evil, 
disease, and sickness are unreal — illusions ot 
our mortal minds due to " wrong tliiuking ” 
'Phctolore doctors, medicine, surgerv and drugs 
are rejected as irrelevant, spnitual healing being 
(he only cure for what is really mental error 
('hrii-ijian Scientists believe that tlie miracles of 
Jesus were tfie natuial result of Ins under- 
standing of divine law and that he expected his 
followers to do similar works Spiritual heal- 
ing is claimed to ha\'e Ix^en brought .about m 
many diseases by' Mrs Piddv herself, by the 
reading of her book, and, today, by (Jinstiau 
Science practitioners In time tlisease, death, 
and sin will be overcome and even liad weather 
will cease to trouble us 'Phe name of the 
movement is misleading since it has nothing to 
do with any^ of the natural sciences of which Mrs 
Eddv had no first-hand knowledge Mrs Plddy 
was first interesteil in hpinlualism. and after- 
wards. having been a patient of a faith-healer 
named Ouimbv. she put lierself forward as a 
mmd-hcaler, claiming that she herself had been 
divinely healed 7’he denomination is ap- 
parently a wealthy one with widespread inein- 
lyership, its excellent newspaper, the Vhnstian 
Science Monitor . read by many outside tlie 
movement, gives w’ell-writteii accounts of all 
the world events wc imagine to be going on 
around us 

Ckristian Socialism, a movement launched in 1848, 
a year of revolutions throughout the continent, 
by a group in England designed to commit the 
Church to a programme of social reform. The 
leaders, notably J P’ D. Maurice, (.’harles 
Kingsley (both Anglican clergymen), and John 
Ludlow were deeply moved by the wretched con- 
ditions of the British working class and the two 
pri'^sts had. indeed, given active support to the 
Chartist movement (qv) However, all In- 
sisted that socialism In its existing forms 
ignored the spiritual needs of mankind and must 


be tempered with Christianity ITacts were 
written to expose the sweated industries, the 
consequences of unrestrained competition, and 
the evils following the enclosure system, Init. 
more concretely, f'hristian socialism fostered 
co-operative workshops and distributive socie- 
ties liased on those of the Ilochdale pioneers, 
organised a working-man’s college and set up 
elementary classes for education, and supported 
the trade-union movement’s right to organise 
and bargain for its memliers 

No longer an organised body today. Christian 
socialism acts through individuals who reject 
Marx’s teaching (»f revolutionary change, and 
seek to bring It aliout by the methods of action 
through political parties, education, and en- 
couragement of the unions Tliey lielieve that 
Christ’s teachings can oniv be fully realised in a 
new society since Christianity implies social 
responsilnllty. and material factors are admitted 
to have an important hearing on the ability to 
lead a truly religious life In the USA the 
eminent theologians I’aul Tillich and lieinhold 
Niebuhr support these views and the Fellow- 
ship of Soclilist Christians publishes quarterly 
ChTistianiiy and Society of which Nlebulir la 
editor The factory-padre in Britain and the 
(’atliolic worker-priests of P’rance bear evidence 
to the continuing influence of the early move- 
ment 'rhe latter have been suspect by the 
Homan hierarchy wliose official positkm Is ex- 
pressed in the papal encyclicals liernm Noi'amvi 
(IHfil) and Qnadrayesitiio inno (1931) These 
give no support to isociallsm m any form but 
reveal the Church’s concern over industrial 
matters and lalumr problems, basically tlielr 
attitude might be described as favouring " wel- 
fare capitalisin ” 

Church of England. 'ITiere is some evidence of 
possible contiiuiitv with the Christianity of 
Konian Britain, but m the main the Church de- 
rives Irom the lusion ot the ancient Celtic churcli 
with the missionary church of St Augustine, 
who founded the See of Canterbury m a d 597 
To arclibishop Tlieoilore m 073 is ascribed its 
organwation in dio(escs with settled Ijoundarles, 
and in pareshes St Augustine’s church was in 
communion with Rome from the first, but the 
Church of England was not brought within papal 
jurisdietion until after the Norman cominest. 
and was at no time under the complete domina- 
tion of Home It remains the Catholic Church 
oi Pingland without break of continuity, but 
<luring the Reformation the royal supremacy 
wa.s accepted and that of tlie pope repudiated 
It is the PJstabliflhed (liurch (i e , tne official 
church of the realm), crowns the sovereign, and 
its .archbishops and bishops m the House ot 
iiOrds can act as a kind of " conscience of the 
state " at every stage of legislation ’Fhe policy 
of religious toleration has been accepted since 
the I6th <ent The Church Is organised in two 
ecclesiastical provinces (Canterbury and York) 
and 43 dioceses 

The Anglican Communion comprises tlie 
churches in all parts of the world which are in 
coininunion with the (Mmrch of England All 
the bishops ot the Anglican Communion meet 
every ten years In the j<ambeth Conference (last 
held in 1958), over which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury by custom presides as prunus inter 
jiarcH The Conference has no legislature iiower, 
but in practice exercises great influence 

Church ol Scotland. See Presbyterianism. 

Clairvoyance. See Telepathy. 

Communism, ideally refers to the type of society 
in which all property lielongs to the community 
and social life is based on the principle “ from 
each according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs ” Since no such society as yet 
exists, the word in practice refers to the Com- 
munist Party’s attempt to achieve such a 
society by initially overthrowing the capitalist 
system and establishing a dictatorship of the 
proletariat 'The modern movement la based 
on Marxism as further developed by lienin who 
applied Marx’s analysis to the new conditions 
which had arisen In 20th cent, capitalist 
society Noting the large trusts and combines 
which (according to the Marxian “ theory of 
concentration ”) with their large concentrations 
of capital were ousting the small producers of 
an earlier stage, Ijcnln concluded that the state 
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(representlriB the ruling clajw) and theae large 
capital Interests were collaborating In im- 
perialist policies which would Inevitably lead to 
recurrent wars, that the skilled worker would 
become more important and, receiving higher 
wages, would betray the proletariat by moving 
to the right, and that the poorer workers would 
cfmtinue to support revolutionary sficiallsin 
Communists helleve that their first task is the 
establishment of socialism under which there re- 
main class distinctions, private iiropertv to some 
extent, and differences between manual and 
brain workers Tlie state Is regulated on the 
basis " from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his work ” In time this gives 
place to communism as described above and the 
state will wither away Marxism-lveninisin 
lievelops continuously with practice since 
failure to apply its basic principles to changed 
circumKtances and times would result in errors 
of flogmatism Two fundamental principles 
of communism are (1) peaceful co-existence 
iKitween countries of (lifferent social systems, 
and (2) the class struggle between ojipressed 
and oppressing classes and l^etween oppressed 
and oppressor nations China, for example, 
holds that it is a mistake to lav one-sided stress 
on peaceful transition towards socialism other- 
wise the revolutlonarv will of the proletariat 
liecomes passive and unprepared politicallv and 
organisationally for the tasks ahead Src also 
Trotskyism 

Confessional Church, Lutherans in Oermanv who. 
led by Pastor Nienioller (b 1802). opposed those 
teachings of the Nazi regime which they found 
incompatible with ( ffinstiamty 
Confucianism, (^infuclus (Tiatinised form of 
K’ung-Fu-tzu) was bom in 551 nr in the 
feudal state of Lu in modern Shantung pro- 
vince lie was thus a con temporary ol Hiuldha. 
although nolxHly could have been more dis- 
sinillar. Where Buddha was metaphysical in 
his thought, (Jonfucius was practical, Buddha 
was original. Confucius had hardly an original 
idea In his head; Buddha wanted to convert 
Individuals to an other-worldly philosophy, 
Confucius wanted to reform the feudal govern- 
ments of his time, believing that in this way 
their subjects would be made happier Other 
religions have, in their time, lieen i evolutionary, 
Confucius was a conservative who wanted to 
bring back a golden age from the past The 
onlv respect in which ('onfucius agreed with the 
Buddha was that neither was particularly 
interested in the supernatural, and (iod or gods 
played little part in their religious 

Much of his time was Spent in going from the 
c<-sirt of one iendal lord to another trvmg to im- 
press them by his example. For he suffered from 
the ciirioiiB belief that the example set by the 
ruler influences his subjects He made much of 
etiquette, trembling and speaking in low tones 
before princes, at ease and polite with liLs equals, 
and behaving with “ lofty courtesy ” to his in- 
feriors Promoting the idea of “ the golden 
mean,” he was not impressed by heroic deeds ur 
nnnsual people, and was greatly displeaseil w'hen 
he heard that a truthful son had reported that 
his father had stolen a sheep “ Those who are 
upright,” he said, " are different from this, the 
father conceals the misconduct of the son. and 
the son conceals the misconduct of the father ” 
One feels that Confucius would have felt not at all 
out of place In an English public school Virtue 
brings its own reward in this world, ceremonial 
Is important, politeness when universal would 
reduce jealousy and quarrels. “ reverence the 
spirits but keep them tar <jff ” Destiny decides 
to what class a man shall belong, and as destiny 
is but another name for Nature prayer Is un- 
necessary, for once having received liis destiny, a 
man can demand and obtain from Nature what 
he chooses — his own will determines all things 
Although not very successful in his lifetime so 
far as the rulers were concerned, Confucius 
found numerous disciples before his death at 
the age of 70 who collected his teachings which 
are found, together with those of his later 
follower Mencius (372-289 a c ), In the Wv 
Chxng (five classics), and the Shih Shu (four 
books) which contain the Analecta. The Great 
Learning, The D(x;trine of the Mean, and the 
Book of Mencius In time Confucianism he- 


came with Taoism and Buddhism one of the 
main religions in China Unlike Buddhism it 
had little influence elsewhere. 
Congregationalists, the oldest sect of Noncon- 
formists who hold that each church should be 
independent of external ecclesiastical authority 
'J’liev took their origin from the Browmsts of 
F]liy.abeth’s days Kobert Browne (r 1550- 
r 103.1), an Anglican clergyman, vvho had come 
to reject bishops, was forced witli Ins followers 
to seek retuge, first in Htilland and then ni 
Scotland where he was imprisoned by the Kirk 
In later life he changed hLs views and is dis- 
owned by Congregationalists iK’cause of his re- 
version to Anglicanism His former views were 
spread by Henry Barrow and .iohu nreenwor)d 
who. under an Act passed in 1592 “ for the 
punishment of persons obstinately refusing to 
come to church ” (and largely designed for the 
suppression ot this sect), were hanged at 
Tyburn They had preached {a) that the only 
head of the church is .Tcsiis (’hrist. ib) that, 
contrary to Elizabethan doctrine, the church 
had no relationship to the state, (c) that the 
onlv statute-book w'as the Bible whereas the 
Articles. of Religion and the (.’ommon Prayer 
were mere Acts of Parliament, Id) that each 
congregation of believers was indeTiendent and 
had the power of choosing its own ministers 
The body tied once more to Holland and were 
among the Pilgrims who set sail m tlie Mayflourr 
for America m 1(^20 whilst those who remained 
were joineil bv Puritans fleeing from Charles I 
They became free once more to live in England 
under the (\nnmonwealth only to be rei>ics.seil 
again under Charles II Finally lull liberty of 
worship was granted under William 111 In 
183.3 the Congregational Lnion of I'ngland and 
W’alcs W8H binned which has no legislative 
power Jt has issued a Declaration of Faith by 
which no minster Is hound, he is re.spoiisible to 
his own church and to nobody else The sect 
IS widespread both m Britain and the USA 
where it is held in special honour because of its 
connection with the Pilgrim Fathers 
Conservatism. The name ” Conservative ” came into 
general use after 1834 in place of the older 
name of ” Tory,” although “ Tory (lcmo< racy ” 
la now widely used to describe Conservative 
social reform policy Originally the party t)f 
the aristocracy and landed gentry. Conservatism 
has been supported from the end of the 19th 
cent by the large business interests, and more 
recently by lower-income groups in the popnla 
tion which disapprove of state control Al- 
though onginallv based upon the teachings of 
Burke and DLsraeli, Conservative doctrine has 
been considerably morhiled, especially since 
1945 after defeat by the Roclallsts d'ho Party's 
Industrial ('harter envisages a system wliicli 
reconciles the need tor central direction willi 
encouragement of individual enteriirise 'i'he 
Conservatives have held office since 1951, having 
increased their T>arhamentary strength in three 
successive general elections On the con- 
tinent. Conservatism has generally been hlenti- 
tied with fear of social progress, exaggerated 
respect for authority, and nationalism, such 
parties have more often than not been ex- 
tremely reactionary and anti-democratic Sec 
Liberalism, Socialism. oLo Section C, Part I 
Coptic Church, the sect of Egyptian (^hrLstians wdio, 
holding " Monophysltc ” opinions (? e . refusing 
to grant the two natures. Cod and Man. of 
(''hnst). were declared heretical by the Council 
of Chaloedon in 451 Their practice of circum- 
cision and their language mav derive from the 
religion of ancient Egypt, hut otherwise they, 
like the Armenians, are regarded as heretical 
branches of Eastern Christianity. Tlieir 
patriarch is at Alexandria 
Cynics, a school of philosophy founded in the time 
of Alexander the Great by Diogenes ("hoosing 
to live like a dog by rejecting all conventions of 
religion, manners, or decency, and allegedly 
living in a tub, Diogenes unwittingly brought on 
his school the title “ Cynic,” meaning not 
” cynical.” as the word is understoofl today, 
but " canine ” His teacher. Antistheues, who 
liad been a disciple of Socrates, decided, after 
the latter’s death, that all philosophy was use- 
less quibbling and man’s sole aim should be 
simple goodness He believed in a return to 
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nafiire. cicapiged luxury, wanted no povcnunent. 
no private property, and agBOciated with 
workiiiK men and slaves Far from beim? cvmea 
in the modern sense, Dioprenea and Antisthenea 
w'ere virtuous anarchists rather like ohl 'I'olstoy 
(exc'ept that in the practice of their beliets they 
were more consistent). 


D 

Darwinism. See Section F, Part II. See also 
Vitaiism. 

Deism. See God and Man, 

Demonism, Demons, and the Devil. Demons are 
ethereal beintfs of various deirrees ot si«nincance 
and power which are believed to be implicated 
in men’s Kood, liut especially evil, fortune 
'rhov are common to most cultures From the 
aiithropoloi^ical point ot view the demon arose 
as a widespread concept m tlie following ways 
(1) as a psycholoKK-al projection into the outer 
w'orld of man’s own (rood or evil emotions and 
thouKhts, (2) as a survival of primitive ammlsni 
{fj V ), thus spirits are liehevcd to haunt places, 
trees, atones, and other natural oiuccta. (H) 
when by warlike mva.sion the ko<1s of the van- 
quished become tiic devils of the conquerors (as 
when the .few's occupied Canaan). (4) as a 
primitive beliet that spirits of the dead con- 
tinue after deatli to hover near their former 
habitation, and not always entirely welcome to 
the livlrar: (5) the conception of a supreme 
source of evil (the Devil or Satan) wtiich took 
shape ainonK the .Tews duriiiK their sojourn m 
Baiiylon under the influence of /ioroastnamsm 
(q V ), a rellfrion m which tlie strmtirle lietween 
the twoHpints, ( Jf)od and Evil, reached Its heiRht 
in the imagination of the ancient world 'I'he 
Satan of the (JId 'J’estarnent was first rcRarded 
as one of Cod’s servants (in the Book ol .Job he 
fToes uj) and down the earth to see whether Cod’s 
conmiands are obeyed), but when the .Tews re- 
tunied from their captivity he had iiecome 
Identified with Ahriman, the spirit of evil, who 
was in continual conflict with Ahura Mazda, the 
Hfiint of (jood ^Vs Dr Margaret Murray h.us 
pointed out, the primitive mind ascrilied both 
fforxi and evil to one power alone, the division 
into Cod and the Devil, priest and w'ltch, be- 
loiiKs to a higher staite of civilisation See also 
Witchcraft, Magic. 

Determinism and Free-will. 'I'he question of 
wliether man is, or is not, free to mould ins own 
destiny is one wliich has exercised the minds ot 
philosophers since Creek mythology conceived 
of the Fates as we.ivnig a w eb of destiny from 
which no man can free himself Socrates em- 
phasised that man could through knowledge 
intiuence his destiny whilst ignorance made him 
the plaything of fate, I'lato went further ni 
pointing out that man can. ami does, defeat the 
THirposes of the universe and its divine Creator 
It is our duty to live a good life, but we can live 
a foolish and wicked one if we choose Aristotle 
WTotfc " Virtue is a disposition or habit involving 
dclitierate puriiose or choice ” If this were not 
so morality ivould be a sham 

T/ie Froblein for Theology The last of the 
great philosophers of antiquity and one of the 
great influences m moulding (’’atholic theology 
was Plotinus (c 201-270) Soul, he taught, is 
free, Init once enmeshed in the body loses its 
freedom in the life of sense Nevertheless, man 
18 free to turn away from sensuality and to- 
wards Cod who IS perfect freedom, for even 
when Incarnated in matter the soul does not 
entirely lose the ability to rescue itself This 
conception was c<‘irriefl over into the belie! s 
of the Early Christian Apologists because it 
appeared to be in line with the teaching of .Jesus 
• that He had come to save man from sin t'?in 
implies guilt, and guilt implies the freedom to 
act otherwise, furthermore an all-good (Jod 
cannot be responsdile for the sin in the world 
which must be man’s responsibility and tins 
again implies freedom Pelagius (c y.‘>5-c 42.5). 
a Welsh priest, not only believed m freewill 
but. questioning the doctrine of original sin. said 
that w'hen men act righteously it is through 
their own moral effort, and Cod rewards them 
for their virtues in heaven. TTiis belief liecame 
fairly widespread and was declared a heresy by 


the Church, being attackeil notably by St. 
Augustine (3.54-420), a contemporary of 
Pelagius, who believed in predestination — that, 
since the sin of Adam, Cod had chosen who in 
all future history would be saved and who 
damned 'J'his represents one tradition in 
ChristLanity the (ietenninlsm which leads to 
(^alvinism (q v ). St Tlioinas Aquinas (1227- 
74). the greatest figure of scholasticism and one 
of the principal saints m the Homan Catholic 
(diurch, compromised between the two positions 
in the sense that, lielieving man to be free, he 
vet held that Adam’s sin was transmitted to all 
mankind and only divine grace can bring 
salvation Hut even when Cod wdshes to Ix*- 
stow this salvation, the human will must co- 
operate Cod foresees that some will not 
accept the offer ot grace and predestines them to 
eternal luinishment 

The Troblein for Philosophy With the 
Henaissance, thinkers began to free themselves 
from the iloiiunatiori of the(3iurch and to study 
the world objectively and freely without pro- 
toiueptlons Hut the more man turned to 
science, the more he discovered that the world 
was ruled by apparently inexorable laws and. 
since the scientist must believe that every event 
hjus a cause, he was led iiack to determinism. 
Man as part of the universe was suliject to law 
too and all that existed was a vast machine 
Francis Bacon (1561-lft2rt) separated the fields 
of religion and science but left man subject 
completely to the will of Cod 'fliomas Hobbes 
(1 OHS- 1079) was a rigid determimst and 
materialist although, having had trouble with 
tlie cluircli in France whence, as a royalist, he 
had fled, he took care to announce that the 
Chiistian Cod is the Prime Mover 

Modem philosophy begins with Kem^ Des- 
cartes (159(1-1050), a Frenchman who tried to 
reconcile the mechanical scientific universe of 
ins time with the spiritual need for freedom 
He <lid this by separating completely mind and 
body, the former, he said, is free, the latter 
completely determined But. by admitting that 
the will can produce states of body, he was left 
with the problem of how this couhl happen — a 
problem which the so-called Dccasionists solved 
to their own satisfaction by stating that the will 
is free and Cod so arranges the universe that 
w’hat a person wills happens Baruch Spinoza 
(1022-77), a Dutch Jew whose independence 
of tiiought had led to his excommunication 
from the Amsterdam Synagogue In lfi.50, wa,s 
a complete ileterminist He asserted that Cod 
and Nature are one. everything that happens 
IS a manifestation of Cod’s inscrutable nature, 
and It IS logically impossible that things could 
be other than they are Thus both Hobl^ and 
Spinoza were determmists for entirely opposeil 
reasons 'Fhe former as a materialist, the latter 
bec.aiise he lielieved m the absolute perfection 
and universality of (^»od Vet the great religious 
mystic and mathematician Blaise Pascal (1022- 
02) held that, no matter what re.ason and cold 
logic may imiioate, we hnoio from direct religious 
experience that we are free .John (’alvm 
(1599-04) and Martin Tnither (1483-1546) were 
both determirilsts Sec Calvinism, Lutheranism. 

To the more practical British philosophers, 
.John bocke (1022-1704) and David Hume 
(1711-70). free-will was relatfxi to personality 
J.ocKe believed that Cod had implanted in each 
individual certain desires and these determine 
the will: the desires are already there, hut we 
use our will to safisfv them Hume argued that 
a man’s iiehaviour is the necessary result of his 
character and if he had a different character he 
would act otherwise Accordingly, when a 
man’s actions arise from his own nature and 
ilesires he is free He is not free when external 
events compel him to act otherwise (eg, if he 
strikes another because his own nature is such 
lie Ls free as he is not if he Is compelled to do so 
against his desire) Leibnitz (1640-1716), al- 
though as a Cennan metaphysical philosopher 
holding very different general views, said much 
the same thing — that choice is simply selecting 
the desire that is strongest. But most of the 
Iflth cent from Voltaire onwards, with the great 
exceptions of Rriusseau and the later German 
philasophers Kant. Fichte. Schopenhauer, 
ami Hegel, who were initially influenced by him. 
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accepted detenninlBni Itougeeau (1712-78) 
beKan to stem the tide by his declaration that 
man la a free soul striving to remain free and 
only prevented from being so by society and the 
cold science which stifles his feeling heart 
Once again the will became important as Kant 
(1724-1804) asserted that belief in freedom is a 
moral necessity although it cannot be proved by 
reason, the moral nature of man shows that 
there is a “ transcendental ” world beyond the 
senses where freedom applies Fichte and 
Schelling found freedom in the Absolute ego 
or G(xl of whom each individual was part and 
thus also free Ilegel (1770-1831) saw the 
whole universe as evolving towards se’f-aware* 
ness and freedom in man although this could 
only l)e fully realised in a society that makes for 
freedom Even God himself only attains full 
consciousness and self-realisation through the 
minds of such individuals as are free This is 
the goal of the dialectical proceas {See 
Dialectical Materialism ) 

The Scientist’s View For the scientist the 
law of cause and effect is a useful hypothesis 
since, by and large, it is necessary f(jr him to 
assume that all events arc caused Neverthe- 
less the modern tendency is to think m terms of 
statistical probability rather than relentless 
niechamstic causality, and. although the free- 
will problem does not concern the scientist as 
such, it Is clear that freedom and determinism 
(assuming the terms to have any meaning at all) 
are not necessarily opposed In sociology, (or 
example, we know that certain actions will pro- 
duce certain results upon the liehaviour of people 
in geneial, e g , that raising the bank rate will 
discourage business expansion Hut this does 
not mean that Mr Brown who decides in the 
circumstances not to add a new wing to bis 
factory is not using his free-will Even m the 
ca«e of atoms, as Dr Bronowski has pointed out, 
the observed results of allowing gas under pres- 
sure in a cylinder to rush out occur because most 
of the atoms are " obeying ” the scientific “ law ” 
relating to such situations But this docs not 
mean that some atoms are not busy rushing 
across the stream or even against it- -they arc, 
but the general tendency is outwards and that 
IS wliat we note Lastly, the modern philo- 
sophical school of Logical Analysis would 
probably ask, not whether Free-will or De- 
tcrininisni is the true belief, but whether the 
question has any meaning For what scientifk 
experiment could we set up to prove one or the 
other true? The reader will note that some of 
the philosophers mentioned above are using the 
words to mean quite different concepts 
Dit^ectlcal Materialism, the conibuiation of llegers 
dialectic method with a materialist philosophy 
lirodiiced by Karl Marx (1818 83) and his 
friend Friedrich Engels (lH2()-9.'>) It is the 
philosophical basis of Marxism iq r ) and Com- 
munism (</ 0 ) “ Dialectic ” to the ancient 

Greek philosophers meant a kind of dialogue or 
conversation, as used particularly by .Socrates, 
in which philosophical disputes were resi^ilved 
by a senes of successive contradictions a thesis 
is put forward and the opposing side hokls its 
contradiction or antithesis until iii the course of 
arguineiit a synthesis is reached in which the 
conflicting ideas are resolved 

From Thesis through Antithesis to Synthesis 
Ilegel ill the 19th cent put forward the view 
that this process appiies to the course of nature 
and history as they strive tow'ards the perfect 
state But to him, as to the (Jreeks, the conflict 
was in the field of ideas The " universal 
reason ” behind events works through the ideas 
held by a particular society until they are 
challenged by those of another w'hich supersedes 
them and in turn, usually by war, becomes the 
agent of universal reason until the aiiival of 
a new challenger Ilegel therefore reganlc<l 
war as an instfumeiit of progress and his 
Prussian compatriots found no difficulty m 
identifying their own state as the new agent of 
progress by universal cunquest Feuerbach, 
Lassalle, and other early socialists were im- 
pressed by some of Hegel’s ideas e g , that 
societies evolved (with the svssumptlon that 
finally their own ideal society would be achieved) 
and that truth, morals, and concepts were 
relative so that a type of society that was 


“ good ” at one tune was not necessarily so at 
another. But Marx and Engels in effect turned 
Hegel upside-down, accepted his dialectic but 
rejected his belief that ideas were the motive 
force On the contrary, they said, ideas are 
detennined by social and economic change as a 
result of materialistic forces {See Calvinisru, 
where it is pointed out that the Marxist view Is 
not that Calvin changed men’s economic ideas 
but rather that a developing capitalism un- 
consciously changed his ) The historical 
materialism of Marxism purports to show that 
the inexorable dialectic determines that 
feudalism is displaced by capitalism and 
capitalism by creating a proletariat (its anti- 
thesis) inevitably leads to socialism and a 
classless society 'The state, as a tool of the 
dominant class, withers away Dialectical 
materialism is applied in all sphores As a 
philosophy there is little to be sani for it save 
that it has shown us the close dependence ol 
man’s thoughts upon current material and social 
conditions But as A battle-crv or a rational 
isation of Marxism it wields immense power over 
the minds of men See Marxism 

Diggers, one of the many sects which flourished 
under the Goinmonwealth (others were t)ie 
Muggletonians. the Levellers, the Millenanans, 
and the Fifth Monarchy Men), so-called because 
they attempted to dig (i e cultivate) unfilled 
land Gerrard Mmstanley, a profoundly re- 
ligious man. and leader of the Diggers, believ’ed 
in the economic and social equality of man and 
castigated the clergy Lir upholding the class 
structure of society In his book The Tnu 
I.evellcr’s Standard Advanced (1649) he wrote 
“ FiVery <lay poor people are forced to work for 
fourpence a day. though corn is dear And yet 
the tithing priest stops their mouth and tells 
them that ‘ inward satisfaction of mind ’ was 
meant b> the declaration ‘ the poor shall in- 
herit the earth’ J tell \ou, the Scripture is to 
be really and materially fulllllcd Vou jeei at 
the name ' Leveller ’, 1 tell you Jesus (,'hriM. is 
the Head Ijcveller ” 

Docetists, a Gnostic sect (q v ) during the cirh 
centuries of (ffinstianity who believed that, Rinc<“ 
it was unworthy that the Son of God should have 
<lied a humiliating death on the cross, the entity 
that was crueiflcd was a mere phantom 
Mohammed, who believed in .Jesus as a prophet 
but not as divine, adopted these views 'I'he 
heretical Albigenses were influenced by Docet- 
ism. Gnosticism, and Manlcliaeism {qq r ) 

Doukhobors, a religious sect of Russian origin, 
founded by a Frussian sergeant at Kharkov in 
the middle of the 18th cent , and now mainly 
settled m Canada Like many other sects they 
lielong to tliat type of Christianity which seeks 
direct communication with (Jod and such bodies 
tend to have certain traits in common, such as 
belief in the " inner light,” opposition to w'ar and 
authority in general, and often ecstasies which 
show themselves in jibysical ways sutli as 
shaking, speaking in strange tongues (glosso- 
laba), and other forms of what to the unbeliever 
seem mass hysteria laturgy, ritual, or cere- 
mony is non-existent Among such arc the 
Quakem, Mennonitcs, Moravians, and others 
although it 18 not suggested that every one of 
these sects exhibits all the traits mentioned 
'Ilic T>oukhobor8 were naturally a trial to 
'J’sarlst Russia and were moved from place to 
place ending up in Georgia until, in 1887, 
Russia Introduced conscription to which they 
naturally refused to submit They were perae- 
cuteil (as they had been from the start), but m 
1898 Tolstoy used his influence to have them re- 
moved to Canada where the governineiil, 
gninted them uninhabited land in what is now 
Saskatchewan and seven or eight thousand 
settled down in peace which they enjoyed for 
many years Recently, however, their practices 
have caused difllculties once more, for even the 
most tolerant government which is prepared to 
accept pacifism, total dependence on com- 
munally-owned agriculture, refusal to engage in 
coimnerce, non-payment of taxes, rejection of 
the marriage ceremony and separation “ when 
love ceases.” finds it difficult to tolerate, as 
civlhsation advances ever closer to Doukhobor 
communities, their proneness to “ put off these 
troublesome disguises which we wear ” — i.e . to 
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walk about naked in the communitiesi of their 
more orthodox neisrhboura What the future of 
the Doukhobors In their varlouH sects (for even 
they have their ditTerences) will be it is im- 
possible to say, but it is dllflcult to believe that 
these simple people can lout? resist the pressure 
of modern civilisation. 

Druidlsm, the reliulon of (Vltic Britain and (laul 
of which l)rui<l8 weie the priesthood They 
were Anally wiped out by the Roman tieneial 
Suetonius l*auhnu.s about a d r>H m their last 
stronghold, the islainl of Anglesey 'fhcre are 
two sources o( our F'reseni Ijeliets m Druidism 
(1) the brief and f;ictual records of the Romans, 
notably Pliny and Julius ('aeaar. which tell us 
that they worshipped in sacred oak groves and 
presuiiiably practised a religion doing reverence 
to the powers ot nature which must have had its 
roots in early stone age times and had many 
cruel rites eg , human sacriAce, (2) the l^ellets 
put forward by William Stukeley. an amateur 
Riitinuaiian who from 1718 did valuable work 
by bis studies of tlie stone circles at Stonehenge 
and Avebury However, mliuenced by the 
Pomantic movement, he later put forward the 
most extravagant theories which unfortunately 
are those popularly accepted l)y those without 
archaelogical knowledge today Stonehenge 
and Avebury were deructed jus the temples of the 
" wliite-haired ]>rui(l bard sulihme “ and an 
attempt w'as made to tie up Druidism with early 
(‘hristiaiut> . above all with the concept ot the 
'I’rmity The avenues leading to tlie stone 
circles were supposed to symbolise “a snake 
inoceeding from a circle— tlie eternal procession 
of the Son from the First ( 'ause ” In fact, these 
circles huv'e no connection with the Druids 
'I'hcy mav liavc made ceremonial use of them 
but recent evidence suggests that the megalithlt 
stones at Stonehenge belong to a Bronze Age 
cultuie (IHttO 1500 nr) Nor liave Druidism 
and ('hristiaiilty any relationship Almost 
nothing is known ot the religion et such 
were its romantic associations that, even today, 
one liears of “ Druidic” ceremonies practised 
at the appropriJite time of year on PrimroHC Hill 
111 the iicart ot Loiidoii (though whether seriously 
or with tongue m cheek one does not know) 

Dualism, any philosophical or theological theory 
which implies tliat the universe baa a double 
nature, notably Plato’s distinction between 
appearance and reality, soul and liodv, ideius 
and material objects, reason and the evnlence 
ot the senses, which inters that behind the worhl 
as we perceive it there lies an ” ideal ” world 
which IS more “ real ” than tliat ot mere appear- 
ance In religions such as Zoroastrianism or the 
Gnostic and Manichaelsm heresies r ). it was 
believed that the universe was ruled by good 
and evil ” iirmciples ” — in eAect that tliere was 
.1 good (iod and a liad one In psychology, 
dualism reters to the philosophical theories 
winch lielievc mind and body to be separate 
entities The opposite of dualism is moiiLsm 
which i.hserts the cssenti il unity ot the sub- 
stance oi the universe 


E 

Elducation. Education was no great problem t(» 
primitive man. but as sticieties became more 
complex people began to Jusk themselves such 
questions as What should young people lie 
taught? Hoto should they be taught? Should 
the aim of their education be to bring out then 
iiiiiividiuil qualities oi rather to make them good 
servants of the state 

The llrst teachers were priests who knew most 
about the traditions, customs, and lore of their 
societies and thus the first schools were m re- 
ligious meeting places 'This was notalily true 
ot the Jews who learned from tlie rabbi.s m the 
synagogue, and throughout the Middle Ages in 
Christendom as will be seen later 

The Greeks We l>egin, as always, with the 
Creeks whose city-states, liased on slavery, 
educated men (not women) for the sort of life 
described in Plato’s Dialogues — the leisured life 
of gentlemen arguing the problems of the uni- 
verse at tlieir banquets or m the market-place 
This made it necessary to learn debate and 
oratory (or rhetoric) especially for those who 
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proposed to take up politics. Tlie Sophist 
philosophy taught the nee<l to build up con- 
vincing arguments m a persuasive manner, to 
learn tlie rules of logic and master the laws and 
customs of the Athenians, and to know the 
literature of the past so that illustrations might 
be drawn from it ’rhese strolling philosophers 
who taught for a fee were individualists showing 
the student how to advance himself at all costs 
within his community 

Socrates had a more ethical approacli, iieliev- 
ing that education was good m Itself, ma<le a man 
happier and a better citizen, and emphasised his 
position «T,s a memlicr ot a group His rnetho<l 
of teaching, the dialectic or “ Socratic ” method, 
involved argument and discussion rather than 
overwhelming otiiers by rhetoric and is brieAy 
mentioned under Dialectical Materialism (q v ) 
’I’oday this method is increasingly used in adult 
education where a lecture is followed by a 
period of discusHion in whicli both lecturer anil 
audience participate, for iisychologists have 
shown that people Jiciccpt ideas more readily 
when conviction arises througli their own argu- 
ments than v.heii they are passively thrust down 
their throats 

Socrates’ pupil Plato produced m his book 
The Hepuhlie one of Die first comprehensive 
sj’^stems of education and vocational selection 
Believing that men are oi dilTerent and unejpial 
abilities he considered tliat thev should he put 
into social classes corresponding to these 
ihlTerenccH. and suggested the following method 
(1 ) For the Arst IK years of a boy’s liie he should 
I>e taught gymnastics and sports, playing and 
Binging music, reading and writing, a knowledge 
of literature, ainl if he passed tliis course sent on 
to the next stage, those wdio failed were to lie- 
come tradesmen and men iiaiits (2) From 18-20 
tliose successful in tlie Arst course were to be 
given two years of cadet training, the ones 
thought meai>al)le of further education ixjing 
placed in the military class as soldiers CJ) 'fhe 
remaiiuler, who were to become the leaders (A 
Bocicty, proceeded with ailvanced studies in 
jihilosophy, m.athematics, science, and art 
Such education was to be a state concern, state 
sui>))()rte(l and controlled, selecting men and 
training tliem for service in tlie state according 
to Dieir abilities 

Pl.ito’s pupil Aristotle even suggc^stcd that, the 
stite should deiermine shortly after birth whieh 
j'hildren should be allow'ed to live and destroy 
the physically or mentally handicapped, that 
marri.igc sliould lie state-controlled to ensure 
desirable offspring However, m their tune 
the leisured and individualistic Sophists held 
the field and lew accepted tlie educational views 
of Plato or Ills pupil 

Koine ’I’tie Pomans were not philosopher^! 
and most of their culture came from Dreece 
Admiiiihtration was then chief aptitude and 
Quintilian (a d c (15 -r 95) based his higher 
education on the earlier chissical tuition in 
pulillc speaking, but he is important for em- 
phaslKiiig the training of character and for his 
iiumamstic approach to the method of teaching 
that caused iiis Institutm oratorio to be m- 
Auential for centuries later— indeed one might 
almost sav up to the time of the great lir 
Arnold of Rugby Education, he believed, 
should begin early but one must ” take c:ire that 
the child not old enough tf» love his studies does 
not come to hate them” by premature forcing, 
studies must be made pleasant and interesting 
and staidents encouraged by praise rather than 
discouraged w'hen they soinetmies fail, play is 
to 1)0 approved of as a sign of a lively dis- 
position and because gloomy, depressed children 
are not likely to l)e good students, corporal 
punishment should never be used beeaase " it 
is an insult as you will realLse if you imagine It 
yourself ” The world became interested not m 
V hat he taught but how he taught it. he was the 
pioneer of liumanistic education and charaeter- 
fraining from Vittormo da Feltre (1278-1446) of 
Mantua, through Milton and Pope who com- 
mended his works, to the modern educationists 
who have studied their pupils as well as their 
books 

The Middle Ages The Religious V lew With 
the development of Christianity education once 
more l>ecame a religious problem The earliest 
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converts had to l)e taught (.'hristlan doctrine 
and were Riven instruction in “ catechumenal ” 
schools before admission to the ifroup, but as the 
rellRlon came IncreasinRly into contact with 
other religions or heresies a more serious training 
was necesHciry, and Iroin these newer “ cateche- 
tical ” schools, where the method used was the 
catechism U e , question and answer as known 
to ali Presbyterian children today), the Apolo- 
gists arose among whom were Clement of Alex- 
andria and the great Origen From this time 
education became an Instrument of the church 
and in 529 the Emperor Justinian ordered all 
pagan schools to be closed 

As typical of the best in mediaeval education 
whilst the lamp of civilisation burned low 
during the Dark Ages, after the fall of Itoman 
power, and survived only m the monasteries, wc 
may mention St Benedict (c 48()-c 547) ot 
Monte t^assino. There, in southern Italy, a rule 
was established whu h became a p.irt of inonaHtic 
life In general Monastic schools were oi Iginally 
intended for the training ot would-be monks, but 
later others were admitted who simply wanted 
some education, thus two types of school de- 
veloped one for the \nlrrni and the other for 
rrtf^nt or external pupils OriKinally studies 
were merely reading m order to study the Bible, 
writing to copy the sacred books, and sulllcicnt 
calculation to ioe able to work out the advent of 
holy days or festivals But by the end of the 
6th cent the ” seven liberal arts ” (grammar, 
rhetoric, dialectic, arithmetic, geometry, music, 
and astronomy) were added 

The Renaissance The close of the Middle 
Ages saw the development of two types of 
secular school One came with the rise of the 
new merchant class and the skilled trader whose 
“guilds” or early trade unions established 
schools to train young men for their trades but 
ultimately gave rise to burgher or town st bools, 
the other wivs the court school founded and sup- 
ported by the wealthy rulers of the Italian 
cities — Vittonno da Feltre (mentioned above) 
presided over the most famous at Mantua 
These llenaissancc developments are paral- 
leled in northern Europe by the Protestant re- 
formers who, having with Martin Taither hehl 
that everyone should know how to read his Bible 
ill order to inten>ret it in hia owm way. were 
logically commltt(‘d to popular education, com- 
pulsory and universal In theory this was in- 
tended for biblical study, but writing, arith- 
metic, and other elementary subjects were 
taught and Luther said that, even if heaven and 
hell did not exist, education was important 
Universal education la'll Protestant conception 
Einr.s of Philosojihos From this period on- 
wards people were free to put forward any nleas 
about education, foolish or otherwise, and to 
create their own types of school Of English 
philosophers who theorised about, but dhl not 
practise, education we may mention the 
rationalist Francis Bacon (1561-1626) who saw 
learning as the dissipation of all prejudices ami 
the collection of concrete facts, the materialist 
and totalitarian Hobbes (1588-1670) who. as a 
royalist, believed that the right to determine 
the kind of education lit for hLs subjects is one of 
the absolute rights of the sovereign power or 
niler, the gentlemanly Locke (1632-1704) 
whose ideal was a sound mind in a sound laidy 
to he attained by hard physical exercise, wide 
experience of the world, and enough knowledge 
to meet the requirements of the pupil’s environ- 
ment The end result would be one able to get 
on with his fellows, pious but wise in the ways of 
the world. Independent and able to look after 
himself, informed but reticent about his 
knowledge. (Jasslcs and religious study were 
not to be carried to excess, since Locke held that 
these subjects had been overrated in the past 
T/Ocke’s pupil was the well-to-do, civilised young 
man of the 17th cent who knew how to behave 
in society. 

Jean-.Tacques Bousseau (1712-78) was 
forerunner of the Komaiiitic movement which 
despised society and put emotion at a higher 
level than reason His book Emile de.scribeB 
the education of a boy Which is natural and 
spontaneous Society, he holds, warps the 
growing mind and therefore the child should lie 
protected from its influences until his develop 


ment in accordance with his own nature is so 
complete that he cannot be banned by it. 
During the first 4 years the body should be 
developed by physical training, from 5 to 12 
the child would live in a state of nature such that 
he could develop his powers of observation and 
his senses, from 13 books would be used and 
intellectual training introduced, although only 
in line with the child’s own interests, and he 
would be given instruction only as he c^me to 
ask for it Moral training and contact with his 
fellows to learn the principles of sympathy, 
kindneas, ami helpfulness to mankind wanild be 
given between 15 and 20 (brls, however, 
should l)e educated to serve men in a spirit of 
inode.sty and restiaint 

Siimmarv Broadly speaking, then, there 
have heen four main attitudes to education (1) 
religiou.s, with a view to a life beyond death; 
(2) state-controlled education, with a view to 
uniform subservience to authority. (3) “ gentle- 
manly '■ education, with a view to social graces 
and easy congre.ss in'eompany: (4) the "child- 
centred ” education, which attempts to follow 
the pupil’s inner nature It Is unnecessary to 
mention the ordinary method of attempting to 
instil facts without any considerable degroe of 
co-operation between pupil and teacher in order 
that the former may. with or without interest, 
follow some wcupation in adult life; for this 
the philosophers did not consider Today there 
remain the two fundamental principles educa- 
tion for the advantage of the state and its 
Ideology or education for individual develop- 
ment and freedtun 

Four educatloni.sts of the modern period who 
have influenced us in the direction ot freedom 
were .lohann Pestalozzi of Switzerland (1746- 
1827) who, by trying to understand children, 
taught the “ natural, progressive, and har- 
monious ilevelopment of all the powers and 
capacities of the human being ’’ , Fnedrich 
Froebel (1782-1852) of fiermany, the founder of 
the Kindergarten who. like Bestalozzi. was in- 
fluenced by UouRseau but realised the need to 
combine complete personal development with 
social adjustment, Marla Montessori (1860- 
1952) whose free methods have revolutionised 
infant teaching. John Dewey (1850-1952) who. 
as philosopher and educatioiiLst, held that the 
beat interests of the group are served Avhen the 
individual develops his own particular talents 
and nature 

Eleatics, the philosophers of Elea in ancient 
(Ireece who, at the time when Heraclitus 
(c 535-475 B c ) was teaching that change is all 
that exists and nothing is pennaneiit, were 
asserting that change w an illusion Of the 
three leailers ot this school. Xenophanc.s 
asserted that the universe was a solid im- 
movable mass forever the same; Earmenides 
explained away change as an inconceivable 
process, its appearance being due to the f.ict 
that what w^e see is unreal, and Zeno (the best- 
known torlay) illustrated the same thesis with 
his tainous argument of the arrow which, at any 
given moment of its flight, iiiiust lie where it is 
since it cannot be where it is not But If it is 
where it is, it cannot move. tliLs is baaed, of 
course, on the delusion that motion is dis- 
continuous The Eleatics were contem- 
poraries of SiKTates 

Empiricism. While not a single school of philo- 
.sophy, empiricism in an approach to knowledge 
which holds that if a man wants to know what 
the universe w like the only correct way to do 
so is to go and look for himself, to collect facts 
which come to him through hLs senses It is. in 
essence, the method of science as contrasted 
with rationalism (<7 v ) which In philosophy im- 
plies that thinking or reasoning without neces- 
sarily referring to external observations can 
arrive at truth. Empiricism is typically an 
English attitude, for among the greatest em- 
pirical philosophers were John Locke, (Jeorge 
Berkeley, and David Hume. See Rationalism 

Epicureanism. The two great schools of the 
Hellenistic period (i e the late (^reek period 
beginning with the empire of Alexander the 
Great) were the Stoics and Epicureans, the 
former founded by Zeno of (Mtiiun {not to 
be confused with Zeno the Eleatlc) (</ v ), 
the latter by Epicurus, born In Samos In 
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U42 nr Both flchoola settled in Athens, where 
Kpicurus taught that “ pleasure is the be- 
KlnniiiK and end of a happy life.” However, he 
was nti sensualist and emphasised the im- 
portance of moderation m all things because 
excesses would le^ad to pain Instead of pleasure 
and the best of all pleasures were mental ones 
Pleasures could be active or passive but the 
loruier contain an element of pam since they are 
the proceas of satisfying desires not yet satiated 
nie latter involving the absence ot de.sire are the 
more i»leasant In tact. Epicurus in his 
personal life was more stoical than many Stoics 
anil wrote ” when 1 live on bread and water 1 
sT)it on luxurious pleasures ” He disapproved 
ot sexual enjoyment and thought friendship one 
ot the highest of all joys A materialist who 
accepted the atomic theory of Uemoentus, he 
was not a determmLst. and if he did not dis- 
lieheve in the gods he regarded leligion and the 
fear of death as the two primary sources of 
unhaiipiness 

EJpiphenomenallsm. See Mind and Body. 

Elrastianlsm, the theory that the state has the right 
to decide the religion of its members, wnmglv 
attributed to Erastus ol Switzerland (15‘24-B‘.l) 
who was believed to have held this doctrine 
The term has usually been made use of in .a 
derogatory sense — e a , by the Scottish churches 
which held that the “ call ” of the congregation 
was the only way to elect ministers at a time 
when, about the turn of the 17th and IHth 
cent . they felt that Episcopahanism was lieing 
foisted on them " Kpiscopaliamsni ” {it 
Anglicanism) with its state church, ecclesi.istic^al 
hierarchy, and sj^stem of livings presented by 
fiatrons was to them “ ICr.istian ” in addition to 
its other " unscriptural practices ’* 

Essenes, a Jewish sect which, during the oppres- 
sive rule ol Herod (d 4 nc ). set up monastic 
communities m the region of the Heart Sea 
'fhey refused to be bound by the scriptural 
Interpretations of the Pharisees and adhered 
ngorraisly to the letter of Holy Writ, altnough 
with additions of their own which cause them 
by orthodox .Tews today to be regarded as a 
lireak-away from .Judaism Among their 
practices and beliefs were baptism, initiation, 
meals in common and sfuinnng ot the world’s 
riches, determinism, continence, and doctrines 
of heavenly rewards and heil-flre Akm in 
spirit, although not necessarily identical with 
them, were the writers of Apocalyptic literature 
previching that the evils of the present would 
shortly lie terminated by a new supeniatural 
order heraldeil by a Messiah who would reign 
over a restored Israel 'I’he casting out of 
demons and spiritual healing formed part of 
these general beliefs which were in the air at 
that time Tlie sect has an importance far be- 
yond Its size or what has been known about it in 
the past since the discovery from 1017 onwards 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls {See, Section L) of the 
Qumran community occupying a monastery in 
the same area as the E.ssenes and holding the 
same vyi>e of belief These scrolls with their 
references to a ” Teacher of PighteoiLsness ” 
preceding the Messiah haye obvious relevance to 
the sources of early Christianity and have given 
rise to speculations as to whether .Tosus might 
have been mfluencerl by views which, like His 
own, were unacceptable to orthodox .Tews but ui 
line with those of the Dead Sea coinnmnities 
At the very least they seem to show that e.vrly 
(^Christianity was not a sudden development but 
a gratlual one which had its predecessors. 

Ethical Church, a movement typical of lOth cent 
rationalism which attempted to cornlnne 
atheism (or at anv rate the absence of any belief 
in a (lod which was inconsistent with ression or 
based on revelation) with the inculcation of 
moral principles Prayers were not used and 
ordinarily the service consisted in the singing of 
edifying compositions interspersed with read- 
ings from poems or prose of a similar nature by 
great writers holding appropriate views It 
terminated in a talk on an ethical or scientific 
theme There is an P’thlcAl Church in liOndon 
and the South Place Institution where Moncure 
Conway preached from 1864 to 1897 still exists 

Ethnocentrism, the exaggerated tendency to think 
the characteristics of one’s own group or race 
superior to those of any others 


Evangelicanism, the Ixilief of those Protesf ant sects 
which hold that the essence ot the (Jospel con- 
sists in the doctrine ot salvation by taith In the 
atoning death of Christ and not by good works 
or the sacraments, that worship should l>e 
” free ” rather than liturgical through ostab- 
ILshed forms: that ritual is unacceptable and 
superstitious Evangelicals are T>ow Cliuicii- 
men 'I’he fjutheran Church of (.leniianj . 
formerly the Evangelical Church, was re- 
organised after the war and freed from state 
control It Ls now called the Evangelical U nited 
Hrethren Church 

Evangelism, the preaching of the Cospel, ein- 
fihasising the necessity for a new birth or conver- 
sion The evangelistic fervour of John Weslev 
and Ceorge VVhitefleld (sec Methodism) aroused 
the great missionary spirit of the late 18th and 
19th cent George Fox, founder of the .Society 
of Friends {q v ). was also an evangelist Evan- 
gelists can be J;(»w. High, oi Middle Church- 
men 

Existentialism, a highly subjective philosophv 
which many people connect with such names as 
Jean-Paiil S<irtre (b 1905) or Albert Orniis 
(101:1-60) and assume to be a post-war move- 
ment associated with disillusion and a sordid 
view of life However, existentialism stems 
from Soren Kierkegaard (1813-55), the Danish 
“ religious writer ” — his own description of hmi- 
sclf — in such works as KifherjOr. Fear arul 
Trtinblinq, and Concluding Unscientific Posl- 
t^erifit Between the two wars translations of 
Kierkegaard mto German inlluenccd Martin 
Heidegger’s (b 1889) great work Being and 
Time and the other great existentialist Karl 
Jaspers (b 188.3), it has strongly influenced 
modern Protestant theology notably in Karl 
Barth. Keinhold Niebuhr, and Paul ’J’tllich and 
beyond that field Gabriel Marcel (b 1887), the 
Spanish writer Gnamimo (1864-1030) in his 
well-known The Tragic Sense oj IaSc, and Marlin 
Butler of Israel (b 1878) in his I and Thou We 
have It on Heidegger’s authority that ” Sartre 
IS no philosopher ” even if it is to his works that 
modern existentialists often turn 

Exiatentlalisiu is extremely dlfflciilt lor tlie 
non-metaphysicallv-mimled to understand, it 
ile.als. not with the nature of the universe or what 
are ordinarily thought of as philfjsophlcal prob- 
lems but describes an attitude to life or God held 
bv the individual. Briefly, its mam essentials 
are (1 ) it distinguishes between essence, i e , that 
.aspect of an entity which can be observed and 
known— and its eristence — the fact of its having 
a f)lace i n a changing and dangerous W'orld which 
IS what really matters. (2) existence Ix'ing basic. 
e.ach self-aware individual can grasp Ids own 
existence on reflection m his own immediate ex- 
perience of himself and his situation as a free 
being in the world, what he finds is not merely a 
knowing self but a self that fears, hopes believes, 
wills, and is aware of its need to find a purpose, 
plan, and dcstinv in life, (3) but we cannot grasp 
our existence bv thought alone, thus the fact 
” .all men must die ” relates to the essence of rnnn 
but It IS necessary to be involved, to dr.iw tlie 
conclusion as a person that " T too must die ” 
and experience Its impact on our own individual 
existence: (4) because of the preceding, it Ls 
neceasary to abandon our attitude of objec- 
tivity and theoretical detachment when faced 
by tlie ])robIems relating to the ultimate pur- 
pose of our own life and the basis of our own 
conduct, life remains closed to those who take 
no part m it becan.se It can have no signlflcance: 
(5) It follows that the existentialist cannot be 
rationalist in his outlook for this is merely an 
escape into thought from the serious problems of 
existence, none of the Important aspects of 
life — failure, evil. sin. folly — nor (in the view of 
Kierkegaard) even the existence of God or tlie 
truth of (Christianity — can be proved by reason 
" God does not exist. He la eternal,” was how 
he expressed it: (6) life Is short and limited in 
space and time, tlierefore it Ls fwilish to discuss 
ill a lelBurely fasliion matters ot lite or death as if 
there were all eternity to argue them in. It is 
necessary to make a leap into the unknown, e a , 
accepting Christ da the case of the Ciirlstlan 
existentialist) by faith in the sense of giving and 
risking the self utterly This means complete 
commitment, not a dependence on arguments 
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as to whether certain historical events did. or 
did not, happen 

To summarise' exiatcntlalLsm of whatever 
type seems to the outsider to lie an attitude to 
life concerning itself with the individual’s ulti- 
mate proldems (mine, not yours): to l>e anti- 
rationalist and antl-i<ieallHt (in the sense of 
being, as it seems to the l>elicver, practical) —in 
effect It seems to say “ life too short to 
about with argument, you must dive in and Ix*- 
come committed ” to something Sartre who 
calls himself an “ atheist existentialist ” is 
apparently committed to the belief that “ hell is 
other people,” but for most critics the main 
argument against existentialist philosophy is 
that It olten rests on a highly specialised per- 
sonal experience and. as such, is incoin- 
munlcable. 

Extra-sensory Perception. See Telepathy. 
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Fabian Society. In 184H (the year of T/ze Com- 
unin^'zt Manifesto liy Marx and Fingels) Europe 
was in revolt. In most countries the workers 
and intellectuals started bloody revolutions 
against the (eudal luling classes winch were no 
less violently siippresseil. hence on the con- 
tinent siMilallsm took on .i Marxist tinge which 
to some extent it still letains But at the same 
time England was undergoing a slow tmt non- 
violent transition In her political and industrial 
life which led tne workers in general to look for- 
wanl to progreas lluoiigh evolution Marxism 
never became an important movement in 
England even though it took its oiigin here 
There were many reasons foi this the agitati*')n 
of the Chartisls (»; r.), the writings of Mill, 
ituskln, and Carlyli*. the reforms of Robert 
Owen, the religious movement led by the 
Wesleys, the Co-operative societies. tlie 
('hrlslian socialhsts. Furthermore legislation 
stimulated by those bodiejs had led to an ex- 
tension of the francliU’e to include a ooriSHlerable 
number of wage-earners, remedial measures to 
correct some of the worst abuses of the factory 
system, recognition of the trade unions, etc 
This was the background against which the 
Fabian Society was founded in 1884 with the 
conviction that social change could be brought 
about bv gradual parliamentary means ('llie 
name is derived from (iulntus Falnus Maximus, 
the Koman general nli'knamed ” Ciinctator.” the 
delayer, who achieved his successes in defending 
home agaiiLst Hannibal by rufiLsing to give 
direct battle ) It was*;! movement of brilliant 
intellectuals, chief among whom were Sidney 
lind Beatrice Webb, II G Wells, G B Shaw. 
Graham Wallas. Sidney Olivier, and Edward 
Tease The Society itself was basically a re- 
search institution wliich furnished the Intel- 
lectual information for social refonn and sup- 
ported all contriliuting to the gradu.il attain- 
ment by parliamentary meaiLS of socialism 
'I’be Webbs’s analysis of society emphasised 
that individualist enterprise m capitalism was a 
hang-over from early days and was bound to 
defeat itself since socialism is the inevitalile 
accompaniment of modern industrialLsm, the 
necessary result of popular government is con- 
trol of their economic system by the people 
themselves U topiaii schemes had lieen lioomed 
to failure because they were based on the fallacy 
that society is static and tliat islands of utopias 
could be formed in the midst of an uuehauging 
and antagonistic envlromnent On the con- 
trary, it was pointed out. society develops. 
" The new becomes old. often l)efore it is con- 
sciously regarded as new ” Social reorganl-sa- 
tion cannot usefully be hiistened by violent 
means but only through methods consonant 
with this natural historical progression — 
gradual, peaceful. and democratic The 
Fabians were convinced that men are rational 
enough to accept In their common interest de- 
velopments whicli can * be demonstrated as 
necessary, thus public opinion will come to see 
tliat socialisation of the land and industries is 
essential in the same wsty that they came to 
accept the already-existing acts In respect of 
housing, insurance, medical care, and conditions 
of work. Gradual ” permeation ” of the power 


groups — trade unions. political parties, 
managers, and enlightened employers — would 
speed the process 

The Society collaborated first in the formation 
of the Independent Labour Tarty and then with 
the more mmierate l.jvbour Tarty and the trade 
unions and Co-operative movement But in 
general it disapproved of independent trade 
union action since change should come from the 
government and take political form Tlic class- 
war of Marx was rejected and so tt>o was the 
idea of the exclusive role of the working class 
— reform must come from the enlightened co- 
operation of all classes — not from their opposi- 
tion 

Fabians have not been notably international- 
ist 111 their outlook in the sense that they have 
no permanent affiliations with international 
socialist bodies and were primarily concenied 
with progress m Britain So far as iiiu>erlallsm 
is concerned tliey have mged increasing self- 
government and the training of native popula- 
tions until they are feaily to govern, but this is 
a gradual process to be accompanied by the 
improving ol social and economic conditions 

Faculty Psychology, a school of psychologv. 
basically iielonging to the early 19th cent . 
which sought to explain mental phenomena by 
referring them to the activity of certain agencies 
or faculties such as memory, imagination, 
etc , as If they were entities In their own right 
rather than merely general terms for various 
groups of mental phenomena its most ex- 
treme form was phrenology (</ v ) which found 
no less than thirty-seven so-called faculties 

Falangists. 'Ilie Fascist I'arty of Spain foundcil 
in 1933 by Jos6 Antonio Tnino de Kivera. son of 
the man who was dictator of the country from 
19*23 to 1930, he was shot by the Republican® 
In 1937 the falangists who had shown unwel- 
come signs of social radicalism wore merged witli 
the other right-wing politic.al groups to lonn the 
Falanye Espanola Tradinonahstn y de Ins 
de Ofenaive Nacwnal Siydtcaliai^s wlili'li re- 
placed the Cortes (i e the Government) lietween 
1939 and 1942 when the Cortes nas remstitnted 
ITie Falange is the only political party alloweil 
in Spain See Fascism. 

Fascism From the end of mediaeval times with 
the opening up ot the world, the liberation ot the 
mind and the release of business enterprise, a 
new spirit arose in Enro]>B exemplified in such 
movements as the Renaissance, the Rctorma- 
tion, the struggle for democracy, the rise ot 
capitalism, and the Industrial Revolution 
With these movements there developed a certain 
tr.aditlon which, m spite of hindrances and di-i- 
agreements or failures, was universally held both 
by right- and Ictt-wlng parties however strongly 
they might fad to agree on the best means of 
attaining what was felt to be a universal ideal 
’I'iiC hard core of this tradition involved lielief 
in rea.son and the possibility of human progress, 
the essential sanctity and dignity of human life, 
toler.ince of widely different religious and 
political views, reliance on popular government 
and the responsibility of the rulers to the ruled, 
freedom of thought and criticism; the necessity 
of universal eilucatlon, impartial justice and 
the rule of law. the desirabilitv of universal 
peace Fascism was tlie negation of every 
aspect of this tradition and tooik viride in nelng 
so Emotion took the place ot reason, the 
“ immutable, beneficial, and fruitful inequality 
of classes ” and the right of a selt-coiistituted 
cMite to rule them replaced universal suffrage 
because aiisolute authority “ quick, sure, 
unanimous ” led to action rather tlian talk 
Contrary opinions are not allowed and justice Is 
in the service of the state, war is desirable to 
advance the power of the state, and racial in- 
equality made a dogma Tiiose who liclong to 
the “ wrong ” religion, political party, or race 
are outside the law 

The attacks on lll>eralism and exaltation of the 
state derive largely frfim Hegel and his German 
followers, tiie mystical Irrationalism from such 
lOth cent philosophers as Schopenhauer. 
Nietzsche, and Bergson; from Sorel {see 
Syndicalism) came the idea of tlie “ myth.” and 
an image which would have the power to arouse 
the emotions of the masses and from Sorel also 
the rationale of violence and justifleatton of force. 
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But these philosophical jiistiflcations of fascism or estates. The First Estate was the (“lerery. 

do not explain why it arose at all and why it responsible for man’s spiritual needs: the 

arose where it did—in Italy. Germany, and Second was the nobility, Includiiifr klnffs and 

Spain. Tliese countries had one tliint; in com- emperor as well as the lesser noliles. the Third 

inon — dislllnslomnent Germany had lost the was composed of all those who had to do with 

1914-18 war, Italy had been on the winninK side the economic and mainly aKricultnral life of 

l>ut was resentful about her small Rains, Spain FiUrope The prayiiiR men, the ttuhtimr men 

had sunk to the level ot a third-rate power, and and adminlstratois, and the toilers were all held 

people were becomlriR increasiiiRly restive under to be dependent on each other m a web of 

the reactionary powers of the Catholic (Jhurch. mutual responsibilities 

the landed aristocracy, and the army In 'Jlie theory ot feudalism. althouRh it by no 

Marxist theory, fascism is the last flliiK of the means always worked out m practice, was as 

rulinR clavss and the bourReorsio in their attempt follows the earth was God’s and therefore no 

to hold down the workers man owned land m the modern sense of the 

Italian Fa^n-im The corporate state set word God had Kiven the pope spiritual charjre 

up bv Benito Mussolini m Italy claimed to lie of men. and secular power over them to the 

neither capitalist nor socialist, and alter its emperor from whom kings held their kingdoms, 

inception in 192‘.i the Fascist Party became the and in turn the dukes and counts received the 

only recognised one. Its members wore black land over which they held sw’sy from the king, 

shirts, were organised m military formations. Mcml>ers of the Second Estate held their lands 

used the Boman greeting of the outstretched on the condition of fullllllng certain obligations 

arm, and adopted as thelrislogan “ Mussolini is to their overlord and to the people living under 

always right ” Memhersliip of the Party was them, so when a noble received a het or piece of 

not allow’ecl to exceed a luimlier thought to be land he became the vassal of the man who 

suited to the optlinnm size of a governing class iiestowed n To him he owed militarv service 

and new candidates were drawn, after strict for a specified period of the year, attendance at 

examinations, from the youth organisations court, and giving his lord counsel ile under- 

'I'he lllackshirts. a fascist militia, existed sepa- took to ransom his h^rd when he fell into enemy 

ratelv from the army and were ruled by Fascist hands and to contribute to his daughter’s dowry 

Heaihiuarteis and at the knighting of Ids son In return the 

At the head of government was Mussolini. lord offered his vassal protection ami justice. 

"11 Ducc ’’ himself, a cabinet of fourteen lec eived the vas'-al's sons into ins hoiibehohl ami 

ministers selected by him and approved by the ediuated them for kmgtithood 

King to supervise the various funetions ot 'I'he system was eomplicated bv llie faet that 

government, and tin* Grand (’ouneil or dlrec- large fiefs might he suiidividi'd and abbots often 

torate of the Fascist Party, all the members of governe<l (.hurcb lands held in ttet from nobles 

which w’erc chosen bv the Duce. Parliament. 'riie serf or toiling man dwelt on the land of a 

which was not allowed to initiate legislation but feudal noble or churchman where he rendered 

only to approve decrees fnirn above, consisted service by tilling the sod or carrying out his 

of a Senate witli hle-membei'shii) and a Cliamber craft for his manorial lord m return lor protcc- 

o( Fascl and (Airponvtions composed ot norm- tion, justice, and tlie security ot his life and 

nated meinhers of the Partv. the National land lie was given a shao* in the common 

(’oimcil of Gorporations, and selecterl repre- | lands or pastures from winch he proMded tor 
sentatives of the employers’ and employees’ his own needs In the modern scn.se he was not 

( I nfederations I’rivate enterprise was en- tree (although at a later stage he could buy his 

( oil raged and protected but iigidly controllisl. freedom) since he was attached to the soil and 

strikes were forlmhlen, hut a (’barter of liabonr could not leave without the lord’s pennls'sioii 

enforced the (‘(‘llahoration of workers and On the other hand he could neither lie deprived 

employers whose disputes w'ere settled m labour ot Ins land nor lose his livelihood Feudal 

courts presided over fiv the Party All decisions tenures were abolished m England by statute in 

relating to industry were government-controlled 16()0, although they had lor long been iiiopera- 

ir a , wages, prices, couditioris ot employment tivc Jn Jai»aii a feudal sy'stem existed up to 

and dismissal, the exiiausion or limitation of 1H7 1. ui Ilassia until 1 917, and many relics of it 

production), and some industries sin h as mm- still linger on (eg the mc^iadna system of land 

mg. shipping, and armaments were largely state tenure in parts of Italy ) 
owned Fourierism. .SVc Utopianism. 

Italian fascism .served as a model in other Freemasonry, a secret organisation with different 
( ountries. notat)ly tor the (ierman National systems in different countries It shares with 

Socialist Party, in Spain and Japan, and most ()thpr secret societies the eliarac t eristics of being 

I'hiropean nations lietweeii the wars had tlieir secict. having signs by wdnch one fellow-inemlier 

small Fascist parties, the British version led bv can recognise another, initiation ceremonies. 

Sir Oswald Mosley being known <xs the British peculiar regalia, and various grades of en- 

L'nion w hich advocated the aliolition of free lightenmeiit in England freemasonry was first 

speech greater interest m the (’oiuinon wealth. organised in 1717 and in France and Germany 

and anti-semitiMin Although fa.sciHm in all in 172.') .ind 1737 respcitUoly Masons claim 

countries has certain recognisable charac- to lie working for the good of mankind, and 

tenstics, it w ould be wrong to think of it as an carry out various charitable works Slanv 

iiiternatioual movement taking fixed forms and notable people are in the movement Wliatever 

with a clearly thought-out rationale as in the their beliefs there can be no doubt that on the 

cast' of communism It is ilonbtfnl. for ex- continent freemasons have intervened in politics 

ample, whether Japanese " fascism ’’ was en- and the organisation is banned liy the Itomaii 

titled to be descnlied as such, and the Spanish (’athohe Ghurch Absurd attemiits liave been 

Falange differs in many respects both m outlook made (and quite posvsibly are part of Masonic 

and origins from the German or Italian varieties lielief) to trace the society back to early and 

In fact the word " fa.scist.’’ like " bolshevik." is even Biblical times Ifistorically. of course, 

often used as a purely emotive term of abuse this is absurd, nor have freemasons any con- 

See Falange, Nazism. nection with tlie masons’ guilds of tlie Middle 

Fatalism. See Determinism. Agc.s which were intended lor masons in the 

Fetichlsm, originally a practice of the natives of oidiuarv sense of the word 

West Africa and elsewhere of attributing magi- Freudian theory. See Section F, Part HI. 
cal properties to an object whitli was used as an Filends, The Society ol, or Quakers, a religions 
• amulet, for putting spells on others, or regarded body founded in England in the 17th cent, by 

as possessing dangerous powers In psycho- (George Fox (1024-91) The essence of their 

logy the term refers to a sexual perversion m faith is that every Individual who believes has 

which objects such as slioes, brassieres. Iiair, the power of direct communication with GcmI 

etc . arouse sexual excitement who will guide him into the ways of truth This 

Feudalism. The feudal system took Its origins power comes from the ’’ inner light ’’ of ids owni 

from Saxon times and broadly speaking lasted heart, the light of (’hrist. Quakers meet for 

until the end of the 13th e^nt. It was a military worsldp avoiding all ritual, without orduineil 

.a. 1(1 political organisation based on land tenure. ministers or prepared sermons, there is com- 

tor. of course. scK'iety throughout this period was plete silence until someone is moved by the Holy 

based almost entirely on agriculture The Spirit to utter his message 

activities of men divided them into three classes In the early days tjuakers gave vent to 
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violent outbnrats and disturbed church services 
Friends had the habit of preaching at anyone 
who happened to be nearby, their denunciation 
of '* steeple- houses ” and references to the 
“ Inner light,” their addressing everyone as 
” thee ” and “ thou," their refusal to go beyond 
" yea " and " nay ” in making an assertion and 
refusing to go further in taking an oath, must 
have played some part m bringing aVKJut the 
savage persecutions they were forced to endure. 
Many emigrated to Pennsylvania, founded by 
William Penn In 1682, and missionaries were 
sent to many parts of the world. The former 
violence gave way to gentleness. Friends not 
only refused to take part in war but even 
refused to resist personal violence. They look 
the lead m abolishing slavery, worked for prison 
reform and better education As we know them 
today Quakers are quiet, sincere, undemonstra- 
tive people, given to a somewhat serious turn of 
mind The former peculiarities of custom and 
dress have been dropped and Interpretation of 
the Scriptures is more liberal Although 
Quakers refuse to take part in wartare. they are 
always ready to help the victims of war, by 
organising relief, helping refugees in distress, or 
sending their ambulance units into the heat of 
liattle 
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Gestalt Psychology. Whilst Bchavlouilsm (qv) 
was emeiglng in America a new school of 
thought was arising In (lermany which has 
revolutionised the outlook of psychology m 
certain fields and Is one of the most important 
schools of today Basically dealing with prob- 
lems of perception and learning, it took issue 
with the old concept of the Associatlonlsts (q r ) 
tliat mental life was based on the " jussociation 
of ideas,” and one of the doctrines of the 
Behaviourists and others that leainiiig is based 
either on a process of trial and erior or condi- 
tioning I’he three founders of the school were 
Max Wertheimer, Wolfgang Kbhler, and Kuit 
KofTka who named it the flestalt school — a 
(rennan word w'hich Is retained because it hn<l 
no definite Fiiiglish counterpart but may rough Iv 
he translated as " pattern " or “ configuration ” 
'I'hey meant by this that the human miiul has a 
natural tendency to find significant patterns 
among sensations, contrary to the Associationist 
view fhat hiitiallv we simply experience atom- 
ised elements which wc later learn to associate 
together as an object 'Plie latter was <l 08 cril)ed 
by the new school as " brick and mortar " 
p^iychology which explained where the bricks 
ctune from but failed to explain the mortar 
which makes the elements a whole (The whole 
is not the mere sum of its parts ) Thus a tunc 
is made up from notes in a scale but is not 
present In them individually, and the tune is 
still present if we change the key using entirely 
different notes. Tattern and relationshiiJS 
which liave significance arc at the basis of 
mental activity, especially in learning TTius 
experiments have shown that if hens are pre- 
sented with grain laid on both white and grey 
pieces of paper and are allowed to eat from the 
grey but are shooed away from the white, they 
soon learn to go to the grey piece only This, 
the Aasoclatlonlsts would say, Is a perfect 
example of the association of ideas white 
equals pumshnient, grey equals food, so natur- 
ally the paper associated with food wins But 
Kfthler did a further experiment and sub- 
stituted black for the while paper If the 
theory of association were correct, the hens 
would still feed at the grey paper which they 
had learned to oasociate with food In fact, 
they went to the grain on the black paper 
The obvious explanation was that the birds were 
not responding bo a simple association, grey 
equals food, but to the relationship " darker 
than.” They took in the whole situation, not 
Just parts of it 

Similarly the Behaviourist theory of learinng 
was one of conditioning — the dog presented with 
food preceded by a whistle soon begins to salivate 
at the whistle alone. Other psychologists em- 
phasised tlie process of trial and error showing, 
for example, that a cat placed in a box which 
could only be opened by a latch or by pulling a 
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wire loop to reach a plate of food outside, at first 
made completely random movements until l)V 
chance the correct one happened to be made. 
On subsequent occasions the random element 
grew less and less and thus the cat ultimatelv 
learned to go straight for the latcli But 
Kohler criticised these experiments (without 
denying that some learning may be by either 
coniiitionlng or trial and error) by pointing out 
that in most of the trial and error experiments 
where mazes or puzzle boxes were used the 
whole situation was not open to the animal’s 
inspection. An important element m learning, 
even in animals, is insight Thus a dog 
separated from tood by a length ot tetuang will 
almost immediately run around the fence pro- 
vided it can see its ends A chimpanzee with a 
banana outside its cage and a suitable stick 
mside within the same field of vision will soon 
use it to poke the fruit inside But if the stick 
is lying at the back of the cage the absence of a 
compact visual pattern of stick and lianana will 
likely cause it to fail Gestalt, in short, em- 
phasises the pattern-finding and significance - 
seeking tendencies of the mind and its ability to 
lefirn by insight. It has also criticised the tvi>c 
of Tiersonalltv test which lists individual traits, 
giving the subject a rating tor each trait, on the 
ground that such tests do not show tlie function 
of c.ach trait in the total personality which is an 
organised whole rather than the sum ot its 
individual characteristics 
Gnosticism. Among the nianv heresies of carlv 
(’hristianity. especially during its first two 
centuries, was a group which came under the 
heading of Gnosticism This was a svstern or 
set of systems which attempted to combine 
Clirlatian beliefs with others derived from 
Oriental and (freek sources, cspeciallv those 
which were of a mystical and metaiihysical 
nature, such as the doctrines of Plato and 
Pythagoras There were many Gnostic seels, 
the most celebrated being the Alexandrian 
school of Valentins (fl c 1‘16-c 160) “Gnosis’ 
was understood not as meaning ” knowledge ” 
or ” understanding ” uh we nmlerstand thcNC 
xvonls, but ” revelation ” As in other mvstiral 
religions, the nltiinate object was individual 
salvation; sacraments took the most varied 
forms. Many who profesned themselves Ghris- 
tians accepted Gnostic doctrines and even 
orthodox (,'hnatianitv contains some elements 
of Gnostic mysticism It was left to the 
bishops and theologians to decide at what point 
tinosticisin ceivsed to be orthodox and a difhcult 
task this proved to be Two ot the greatest, 
Clement of Alexandria and hia pupil Ongen. 
unwittingly slipped into heresy when they tncil 
to show th.it such men .as Socrates and Plato, 
wdio were in quest ot truth were Christian m 
intention, and by their lives and works had 
prepared the way for Christ Thus thi'V con- 
tradicted Church doctrine which specifically 
•said Ejitra ecelesiam nulla salus — outside the 
Church there is no salv.itum 
God and Man. The idea of gods c.anie before the 
idea of (iod and even earlier in the evolution of 
religious thought there existed belief in spirits 
{see Animism) It was only as a result ot a long 
period of development that the notion ot a uni- 
versal "(Jod” arose, a development particularly 
well documented in the Old 'restament Here 
wc are concerned onlv with the views of philo- 
sophers, the views of specific religious bodies 
being given under the appropriate headings 
Firet. however, some definitions 

Atheism is the positive disiielief in the exist- 
ence of a God Agnoticism (a term coined by 
T. H Huxley, the 19th cent, biologist and con- 
temporary of Darwin) signifies that one cannot 
know whether God exists or not. Deism is the 
acceptance of the existence of God. not through 
revelation, but as a hypothesis required by 
reason Theism also accepts the existence of 
God, but, unlike Deism, does not reject the 
evidence of revelation ie a , in the Bible or in 
the lives of the saints). Pantheism is the 
identification of God with all that exists (i e , 
with the whole universe) Monotheism Is the 
belief in one God, Polytheism the belief in many 
{see also Dualism). 

Early Greek Views Among the early Greek 
philosophers. Thales (c. 624-.566 b c.) of Miletus, 
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in Asia Minor. Anaximander (fill-547 b c ). his 
pupil, and Anaxemeiies (b c 570 n c ). another 
Miletan, were men of scientific curiosity and 
their speculations about the oriKin of the 
universe weie untouched by reliRinus thouglit 
They were basically materialist and atheist in 
thouKht Heraclitus of Ephesus (r 540-475 
BO), the philosopher of chani?e. and the founder 
of n\etaphvsics. wj\a scoiutul of the popvd.u 
rolimon of his day For him fire was the 
prune element — the Looo<i — the most complete 
embodiment of the process ot Becomim; 
Empedocles of Airrwentum In Sicily (r 500-)' 

4:i0 B 0 ) introduced the idea of opiuisition and 
afiinity AH matter Ls composed of the so-called 
four elements — emth, wntfr, (nr, amiyirc — whith 
are in opposition or alliance with each other 
Vll tlicse were materialist philosophers wlio 
sonpht to explain the workmp of the universe 
witliont recourse to tlic pods 

Socroles, Plato, and ArisUAle. Socrates (470- 
‘590 n () ) was primarily concerned with ethical 
matters and conduct rather than the nature 
of the universe For him poodness and virtue 
come from knowledpe He obeyed an “ inner 
voice ” and suffered death rather than pivo up 
hLs idulosophv. He believed in the persistence 
ot life after death and was essentially a mono- 
theist Plato (427-:547 no) was chiefly con- 
terned with the nature of reality and thouplit 
m terms of absolute truths whicli were un- 
chanpinp. lopical, and mathematical {See 
Mind and Matter.) Aristotle (:iH4-:i2'2 n c ) 
took his view of matter not from Democritus 
(.itomic view) but tiom Empedocles (doctrine 
of four elements), a view which came to fit 
in w'ell with orthodox mediaeval theolopy 
^fatter ls conceived of as potentially alive and 
stnvinp to attain its particular form, beinp 
luov'ed by divine spirit or mind {'nous'*. (An 
acorn, for example, ls matter which contains 
the form “ <'ak-tree ” towards which it strives ) 
'I’lius tlicre is a whole series from the simplest 
level of matter to the perfect Uvinp individual 
But there mast be a supreme source of all move- 
ment upon which ttie whole of Nature depciuls. 
a Beinp that Aristotle describes as tlie “ Eii- 
moved Mover.” the ultimate cause of all iie- 
coniinp in the universe This Bemp is pure 
Intel] ipence, a philosojiher’s (iod, not a personal 
one Unlike Plato. Aristotle did not believe in 
siuvival alter death, holdiiip that tlie divine, 
that Is the immortal element in man, ls mind 

Amonp the later Ureek thinkers the Epi- 
cureans were polytheists whose pods, however, 
were denied aupernatural powers. 'I'he Stoics 
built up a materialist theory of tlio universe, 
based on the \ilstotelian model T’o them (iod 
was an all-pervadmp force, related to the worhl 
as the soul is lelatcd to the body, but thev 
conceived of it as material Thev developed 
the mystie^il side of Plato’s idealism and were 
much attracted by tiie astrolopy coining trom 
Baliyloiiia T’hcy were paritlicists The Scep- 
tics were apnostics 

From Pauan to Christ tan Thought Plido, 

” the Jew of Alexandria.” who was about 20 
years older than Jesus, tried to show that the 
•fewisli scriptures were in line with the best in 
Greek thoupht. fie introduced tlie honos as a 
bridpe ijfctwcen the two systems Philo’s G(»d 
is remote from the worUl, above and bevond all 
thought and being, and as His perfection does 
not permit direct contact with matter the divine 
Logos acts as intermediary between God and 
man. Plotinus (204-70), a Roman, and the 
founder of Neoplatonism, was the last of the 
great pagan philosophers Like Philo, he be- 
lieved that God had created the world in- 
directly through emanations — beings coming 
from Him but not of Him The world needs 
. God but God does not need the world (Teation 
is a fall from God, especially the human soul 
when enmeshed in the body and the world of the 
senses, yet {see Determinism) man has the 
ability to free himself Irom sense domination 
and turn towards God Neoplatonism was the 
final stage of Greek thoupht drawing its insiura- 
tion from the mystical side of Plato’s idealism 
and its ethics from Stoicism 

Ghristtarnty’ The Fathers and the Schoolmen 
It was mainly through St. Augustine (354-430), 
Bishop of Hippo In North Africa, that certain 
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of the doctrines of Neoplatonism found their 
way into ( 'hristianity, Augustine also em- 
phasised the concept of God as all pood, all 
wise, all knowing, transcendent, the Creator of 
the universe out of nothing Jlut, he added, 
since God knows everything, everything is de- 
termined by Him forever This Is the doctrine 
of predestination and its subsequent history is 
discnssed under Determinism. 

In the early centuries of Ghnstlanity. as we 
have seen, some found it difficult to reconcile 
God’s perfection with llis creation of the uni- 
verse and intrcHiiiced the concept of the Logos 
which many identified with Christ Further, 
it came to be held tiiat a power of divine origin 
perineal ed the iipi verse, namely ih»; Holy Spirit 
or Holy Ghost S(,me theory had to be worked 
out to explain tho relationships of these three 
entities whence arose the conception ot the 
'I’rinity God is One, but lie Is also 'JTiree 
I'^itber. Son (the l.ogos or I'hrist). and Holy 
Ghost 

This doctrine was argued iiv tho Apologists 
and tlic Modalists Tlie former maintained 
that the L.gns and the Holy Spirit w'ere emana- 
tions from God and that .fesiis was the Logos 
m the form ot a man 'Che Modalists held that 
all three I’ersons oi the Trinity were God In 
three forms or iiDides the Logos is God creat- 
ing. the Holy Spirit God reasoning, and God ls 
God being This led to a long discussion as to 
whether tho Lrxfos was an emanation from God 
or God hi another form, was the Logos of like 
nature with God or of the same substance'^ This 
W'as rcsoh’ed at the Council nf Nicaea (325) 
when Vthanasius formulated the ))rthodox 
doctrine against Anus {(i v ) that the one 
Godhead is a Trinity of tlic same substance, 
tiiree T’ersons ot the same nature — Father. Son, 
and Holy Ghost 

St Thoimis Anninas (1227-74), influenced 
greatly bv .Aristotle’s doctrines, set the pattern 
for all subsequent Catholic belief even to the 
present time He produce)! rational arguments 
for Goii’s existence’ eg, ArLstotle’s argument 
that, since movement exists, there must be a 
prime mover, the iTnnioved Mover or (iod, 
further, we can see that things in the universe 
are related in a scale from the less to the more 
comjilex, from the less to the more perfect, and 
this leads us to suppose that at Die peak there 
iimst be a Being with absolute perfection (hid 
18 the first and final cause of the universe, 
absolutelv perfect, the (>eat))r of everything out 
of nothing He reveals Himself in his Creation 
and rules the universe through His perfect will. 
How Aquinas dealt with the problem of pre- 
dest Illation Is told under Determinism. 

Break v'lth Mediaeval Thought Renais- 
sance thinkers, free t)t think hir themselves, 
doubtol the validity of the arguments of the 
Sehoolmeu but most were imwilhng to give up 
the l<iea of God (nor would it have been safe to 
do so) Mystics (.'''(^c Mysticism) or near-mystics 
such as Nicholas of Cu.sa {r 1401-04) and Jacob 
Boehme (1575-1024) taught that Gol was not to 
be found by reason but was a fact ot the im- 
mediate intuition of the mystical exiierlence 
Giordano Bruno held that God was immanent in 
the infinite universe lie is tiic unity of all 
opposites, a unity without opposites, which the 
human iiiiiid cannot grasp Bruno wscs biirnetl 
at the Hiakc in 1000 at the instigation ot the 
Inquisitum (a l)ody which, so we are t<i!d, never 
caused pain to anyone since it was the civil 
power, not the Inquisition, that carried out th<‘ 
unpleasant sentences) for his heresy 

Francis Bacon, who died in 1620, separate)!, 
as was the tendency of that time, science Irom 
religion The latter he divided into the two 
categories of natural and revealed theology 
The former, through tlie study of nature, may 
give convinting proof of the existence of a God 
but nothing more Of revealed theology he 
said “ we must quit the small veasel of human 
reason as we arc olihgod to obey the 
divine law. though our will iniinniirs agaiiLst it. 
80 we are obliged to believe in the word of Gori. 
though our reason Ls shocked at it ” Hobbes 
(d 1679) was a complete materialist and one 
feels that olx?laance to the notion was politic 
rather tlian from conviction However. )ie does 
luentlon God os starting the universe In motion. 
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Infers that GckI Is corporeal, but denies that His 
nature can be known. 

From Descartes Ontvards Descartes (1596- 
1650) separated mind and body as different 
entitles but lielleved that the existence of God 
could be deduced by the fact that the Idea 
of him existed in the mind Whatever God 
puts into man. including his ideas, must lie real 
GtKl Ls self-caused, omniscient, omnipotent, 
eternal, all goodness and truth Jiut Descartes 
neglected to explain how mind separate from 
body can influence body, or God separate troni 
the world can Influence matter 

Spino/a (1632-77) declared that all existence 
is embraced la one sulistance— God, the all-in- 
all He was a pantheist and as such was 
rejected by his Jewish brethren But Spinoza’s 
God has neither personality nor consciousness, 
intelligence nor purpose, although all things 
follow in strict law from Ifis nature All the 
thought of everyone in the world, make up 
( Jod’s thoughts 

Bishop Berkeley (1085-1753) took the view 
that things exist only w'hen they are perceived, 
and this naturally implies that a tree, tor 
example, ceiises to exist when nobody Ls looking 
at it This pioblem was solved to his own 
satisfaction by assuming that God. seeing every- 
thing. prevented objects iroiii disappearing 
when w’c were not iiresent The world ls a 
creation of God but it is a spiritual or mental 
world, not a material one 

Hume (1711-70), who was a sceptic, held that 
human reason cannot demonstrate the existence 
of Go<l and all past arguments to show that it 
could were fallacious. Yet we must believe m 
G(m 1 since the basis of all hope, morality, 
and society is based upon the bcliet Kant 
(1724-1804) held a theory similar to that of 
Hume \Vc cannot know by reason that God 
exists, nor can we prove on the basis of argu- 
ment anything about ( loil But we can form an 
idea of the whole ot the universe, the one 
Absolute Whole, and personify it \N c need the 
idea ot God on which to base our moral life, 
although this idea of God is transcendent, / c, 
goes beyond experience 

William James (1842-1010). the American 
philosopher (see Pragmatism), held much the 
same view God cannot be proved to exist, but 
we have a wull to lielieve which must be satistto<l, 
and the idea works in practice Hegel (1770- 
1831) thought of God as a developing process, 
beginning with “ the Absolute ” or First (’ausc 
and flnding its highest expression in man’s 
mind, or reason It is m man that God most 
< learly becomes aw'ar<* of Himself Finally 
(’omte (1798-1857), the positivLst. hehi that rc- 
hgion belongs to a more primitive state ot 
society and. like many modern philosophers, 
turned the problem ov<;r to believers a.s being 
none of the biLsnie.ss of science 
Good and Evil. 

Early Philosophos’ Virus The early Greek 
philosophers were chiefly concerned with the 
laws ot the imiversc, consequently it was 
conniion belief that knowledge of these laws, 
and living according to them, constituted the 
supreme good Heraclitus, for example, who 
taught tliat all things earned with them 
their opposites, held that good and evil were 
like two notes in a harmony, necessary to 
each other “ It is the opposite winch is good 
lor 118 ” Democritus, like Ei)icuru3 (q ? ). held 
that the mam goal of life is happiness, but 
happiness in moderation The good man is not 
merely the one who does good but who aUvays 
irants to do so " You can tell the good man 
not by his deeds alone but by his desires ” 
Such goodneas brings happineas. the ultimate 
goal On the other hand, manv of the wander- 
ing Sophist teachers taught that good waa 
merely social convention, that there are no 
absolute principles of right and wrong, that eiudi 
man should live according to bis desires and 
make Ids own moral code To Socrates know- 
ledge w as the highest good because doing wrong 
is the result of ignorance “ no man is volun- 
tarily bad ” Plato and Aristotle, diflering in 
many other respects, drew* attention to the fact 
that man ls composed of three parts, his desires 
and appetites, his will, and his reason A man 
whose reason rules his will and appetites is not 


only a good but a happy man; for happiness Is 
not an aim in itself but a by-product of the good 
life Aristotle, however, emphasised the goal 
of self-realisation, and thought that if the goal 
of life is (as Plato had said) a rational attitude 
towards the feelings and ilesires, it needs to be 
further deflned Aristotle deflned It as the 
“ fwolden Mean ’’—the good man Is one who 
does not go to extremes but balances one 
extreme against anotlier Thus courage is a 
mean between cowardice and foolhardiness 
The later philosophers Philo and Plotinus held 
that evil was in the very nature of the body and 
its senses Goodness could only l>e achieve<l by 
giving up the life of the senses and, treed from the 
domination of the body, turning to (iod, the 
source of goodness. 

Christian Views St Augustine taught that 
everything in the universe is good Even those 
thmgs which appear evil arc good in that 
they lit with the harmony .)t the universe like 
shadow's in a painting Man sliould turn his 
back on the pleasures of the world and turn to 
the love of God Peter Abelard (1079-1142) 
made the more sophisticated distinction when 
lie suggested that the w'rongne.ss of an act lies 
not in the act itselt. but in the intention of the 
<loer “ (iod considers not what is done but In 
what spirit it is done, and the merit or praise 
of the agent lies not m the deed but in the 
intention ” If we do what we believe to be 
right, wc may err, but we do not sin nic only 
sintul man is he who delilicrately sets out to do 
what he knows to be wrong St Thoniio. 
Aquinas agreed with Aristotle in that he be- 
lieved the highest good to be realisation of sell 
as God has ordained, and he also agreeil witli 
Abelard that intention is important Even a 
good act IS not good unless the doer intended it 
to have good consciiuences Intention will not 
m.ike a liad act good, but it is the only thing 
that will make a good act genuinely good 

In general. Ghristianity has had diflic ulties in 
solving the problem ot the existence of evil, foi 
even when one accepts that the evil men do i*^ 
somehow tied up with the body, it is stiJ! 
difllcult to anstver the question how could foi 
all-good God create evil'-’ 'I'his is answered m 
one ot two ways Ui) that Adam was given 
free-will and chose to sm (an answer which si ill 
<loes not explain how sm could exist anywhc're 
HI the universe of a God who created cveiv- 
thing), (f>) bv denying the reality of evil as 
some Glnistians have chosen to do (r g , Ghris- 
tian Science q r ) The Fasteni religions, on 
the otlier hand (s'W Zoroastrianism), solved the 
l»roblem m a more realL^^tic way by a dualism 
which denied that their gods were the creators 
i*f the whole universe and allowed the existeiu e 
of at least two gods, one good and one evil In 
Ghristianity there is, oi coiiii-e. a Devil, hut it is 
not exrnamed wlicncc lus evil nature came 

Later Phdosoqhic Vieus Hobbes equated 
good with iileasure, evil with pain They are 
relative to the individual man m the sense that 
” one man’s meat is another man’s poison ” 
Descartes believed that the power to distinguisli 
between good and evil given by God to man 
IS not complete, so that man floes evil through 
ignorance \Ve act with insufllcient knowledge 
and on inadequate evuleiice Ijockc, believing 
that at birtli the mind is a blank slate, held 
that men get then opinions of right and wrong 
from their parents By and large, happiness 
IS good and pain is evil But men do not 
always agree over what is pleasurable and what 
not Hence laws exist and these fall into three 
categories- (1) the divme law, (2) civil laws, 
(3) matters of oiunioii or reputation which are 
cnforcefl by the fact that men do not like t«) 
incur the disai>pioval of their fi lends We 
learn by expeiiencc that evil brings pam and 
good acts bring pleasure. an<l. basically, one is 
good because not to be so would bring dis- 
cointort 

Kant (sec God and Man) found moral beliels 
to be Inherent m man whether or not tliey can 
lie prox'ed bv reason Tliere is a categorical 
imperative which makes us realise the validity 
of two universal laws (1) '' always act in siicli 
a way that the maxim detennlning your conduct 
might well become a universal law. act so that 
you can will that everybody shall follow the 
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principle of your action ”, (2) “ alwaya act bo 
as to treat humanity, whether In thine own 
person or In that of another, in every case aa an 
end and never as a means " 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was influenced by 
Buddhism and saw the will as a blind iinpeliiiiR 
striving, and desire as the cause of all suffering 
Tlie remedy Is to regard sympathy and pity as 
the basis of all morality and to deny one’s 
individual will llils is made easier if we 
realLse that everyone is part of the Universal 
Will and therefore the one against whom we are 
struggling 18 part of the same whole as our- 
selves 

.John Stuart Mill and Jeremy Bentham were 
both representatives of the Utilitarian school, 
believing that good is the greatest good (happi- 
ness) ol the greatest number (see Utilitarianism) 
Lastly, there is the view held mostly by political 
thinkers that good is what is good for the state 
or society in general (see State and Man) 

Guild Socialism, a British form of syndicalism 
(»/ >' ) created m 1906 by an architect. A, J 
Penty, who was soon Joined by A K Orage, 

S (J Hobson, and (1 D H Cole The back- 
ground to the movement was the situation that, 
allhough at that time the Labour Party had 20 
members in the House of Commons, a period of 
severe economic vTisia had shown the govern- 
ment unwilling and the Labourites unable to do 
anything about it. the w^orkers were resorting 
again to direct action to secure their demands 
ainl the democratic and constitutional niethoils 
to which the Fabians had partly persiiadeil them 
secMned to have tailed The guild socialists 
advocated a restoration of the mediaeval guild 
system as was being recommended by the 
I'rench syndicalists whose programme involved 
a return to direct economic action, a functional 
industrial structure, return of craftaiiianship, 
.Old distrust of ttie state (liiild socialists 
believed that value was treated by society as a 
whole rather than by iiidividuaLs singly, and 
that capitalist economists had recommended the 
acouLsition of wealtli without emphasising the 
social reaponsibiUtles which wealth should 
bring ’J’lie trade unions were to be organised 
to take over and run their own industries atter 
nationahsation Thus guild socialists were nt>t 
only against capitalism but also against state 
socialism in w'hich the state took over the 
(ontrol of industry I’ohtlcal authority was 
held to be uncongenial to human freedom and 
therefore nothing was to be gained by the 
substitution of state bureaucracy for capitalist 
(outrol The National Guilds League, tonned 
in 1015, advocated the abolition of the wages 
sjstem, self-government in iiidiistry, control by 
a sy stem of national guilds acting m conjunction 
with other Imictional democratic organisations 
111 the coiiuimnitv 'Jins body was dissolved in 
1925. but the theories of guild socialism are 
olten rclerred to by Britisli liabour Party 
(luorists and have undoubtedly influenced 
British aocialisiii 

H 

Hinduism, the religion and social institutions of the 
great majority of the people of India Hindu- 
ism iias no llxed scriptural canon but its doc- 
trines are to be found m certain ancient works, 
notably the Veda, the lirahmanas, the Upani- 
shads, and the liliagnvad-qiia The dark- 
skinned Dravidians invaded India between 
alumt 3250 and 2750 h o and established a 
civilisation in the Indus valley, ’lliey were 
polytheists who wor8hlpi)ed a number of nature- 
gods; some elements of their beliefs persisted 
into Hinduism 'Lhev were subdued by a light- 
skinned Nordic people who invaded from Asia 
.Minor and Iran about 1500 n.c ITie language 
of these Aryan people was Vedic, parent of 
Sanskrit In which their religious literature (the 
V edas) came to lie written after many centuries 
of oral transmission. 

ITie Vedo or Sacred Lore has come down to us 
in the form of mantras or hymns of which there 
arc four great collections, the liest-known being 
the Ihg-Veda These Vedic Aryans worshipped 
naxure-deltles, their favonritea being Iiidra 
(rain). Agni (fire), and Surya (the sun) 'nicir 
religion contained no idolatry but liecame 


contaminated by the more primitive beliefs of 
the conquered Uravidiaiis Sacrifice and ritual 
became predominant In a ceremonial religion. 

As a reaction a more philosophic form arose 
(c. 500 B c ) with its scriptures In the Upani- 
shads At Its highest level, known as Brahman- 
ism. belief IS in a subtle and sophisticated form 
of monotheism (Brahma is an Impersonal, all- 
einhracniK spirit), but there is a tolerant ac- 
ceptance of more prumtive beliefs. 'Thus 
Vishnu (a conservative principle) and Hlva (a 
destructive principle) grew out of Vedic con- 
ceptions. The two great doctrines of Hinduism 
are karma and transmigration The universal 
ilesire to be reunited with the absolute (the 
Atman or Brahma) can be satisfied by following 
the path of knowledge Life Is a cycle of lives 
(samsura'> in which man's destiny is determined 
by his deeds (karma) from which he may seek 
release (moksa) through ascetic practices or the 
discipline of Yoga (g v ). Failure to achieve 
release means reincarnation — migration to a 
higher or lower form of lite after death — until 
the ultimate goal of absorption in the absolute 
18 reacheil 

In the great Sanskrit epic poems Bamnyana 
and Mahabharala the deity takes three forms. 
reprc.sented by the divine personalities of 
Brahma. Vishnu, and Siva 'fhere are also 
lower god.H. deini-gods. supcniatural beings, and 
members of the trimtv may even become in- 
carnate. as V ishmi became identified with 
Krishna, one of the heroes of the Mahabharala 
and the well-known Bhagavad-gita 

'J'he ritual and legalistic side of Brahmanism 
IS the caste system based on the elaborate coiles 
of the Low af Manx, according to which God 
created distinct orders of men as He created 
distinct species of animals and plants Men are 
born to be Brahmans, soldiers, iigncultunsts, 
or servants, but since a Brahman may marry a 
woman from any ol these castes, an endless 
number ol snb-castes arises 

Hinduism has always shown great tolerance 
for varieties of belief and practice Ideas 
ple.isant and unpleiusant have been assimilated 
fetithism, doinon-eiiltH. animal-worship, sexual- 
<‘ults (such as the rites ol Kali in Galcutta) 
For the majority of the peoples of India there 
has been little but spiritual fear ” They take 
the good tilings tor gr.inted hut demons lurk 
everywhere although they inhabit mostly the 
seven upiier worlds nearest our own or the 
twenty-one hells beneath ” 'ITie educated 
Hindu, of course, does not share these beliefs 
tor him there is but one God and the m my fomis 
are merely the images He takes Today, as 
would be expected in a country which is in the 
throes of vast social change, Hinduism itself is 
cliangmg Under the impact of modern cori- 
ilitions new ideas are destroying old beliefs and 
customs See also Jainism, Sikhism. 

Humanism, the term applied to (1) a system ol 
education based on the Greek and Latin 
classics, and (2) the vigorous attitudes that 
accompanied the end of the Mldd'e Ages and 
were represented at ditfereiit periods by the 
Kenaiasaiico. the Reformation, the Indicstrial 
Revolution, and the struggle for democracy 
'Lhese include rele.i8e from ecclesiastical 
authority, the liberation ot the intellect, faith in 
progress, the belief that man himself can improve 
ins own conditions without Mipernatural help 
and, indeed, has a duty to do so “ Man is the 
measure of all things ” is the keynote of human- 
ism 

Humanitarlanism refers to the attempt to deal 
w’lth the hardshii's of others, with jiartlcular 
reference to those who suffered under the condi- 
tions accompanying tlie early stages of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Humanity, Religion of. See Positivism. 

Hussites, the followers of John Hus, the most 
tamous pupil of John Wyclif He was the 
rector ot Prague University and, although it is 
now by no means certain that his beliefs were 
heretical, he w iis condemned to death for heresy 
and burnt at the stake in 1415 at Constance 
w'hence he had come wuth a safe conduct Issued 
by the Kmiieror Sigisrnund of Hungary The 
latter based his action on the doctrine that no 
talth need be kept with heretics, but It Is ob- 
vious that tbe main objection to Hus was his 
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contempt for author1t7 of any kini. After 
their leader’s death the Hussites became a for- 
midable body In Bohemia and Moravia. They 
took up arms on behalf of their faith, their 
rellidon l3eln(r stronifly Imbued with political 
feeling (hostility to Germanism and to the 
supremacy of the Roman Church) '^fheir 
rellirloup strtiKKles fr>r reform led to the Tlusslte 
Wars during which the movement splintered 
Into several groups 


I 

conoclast heresy. In 720 the Byzantine Emperor 
Jjeo issued a flecree condemning the use of all 
Images In worship — a decree which was regarded 
as heretical not only throughout the West, but 
by a large party in the Eastern Phnpire Thts 
the popes condemned an<l In 787 the East 
abandoned the heresy Thus In the end the 
worshippers of linages triumphed and the sacred 
pictures (icons) have remained to this day 
Although this controversy Is often given as the 
reason for the absence of statues in the Eivstern 
('hurdles there is no evidence that they existed 
to any extent even before the subject arose 
Nor had the issue much to do with the break 
between CoiLstantlriople and Rome, since for 
nearly half of the five centuries between the 
accession of Gonstantine and the council of 787 
there had been almost no communion between 
the two Ghurches 

deallsm, in a philosophical sense, the belief that 
there Is no matter In the universe, that all that 
exists is mind or spirit Mind and Matter 

and Realism. 

immaculate Conception, one of the important 
dogmas concerning the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
as taught by the Roman Catholic (’hurUi. is that 
she was conceived and born without original sm 
(according to a hull of Plus IX, 1854) Chris- 
tians in general lidieve in the immaculate con- 
ception ot Jesns Christ 

mmortallty. 'I'he liehef in a life after death has 
iHJon widely held since the earliest times It 
has certainly not been universal, nor has it 
alwavs taken a form which everyone would find 
satisfying In the early stages of human 
history or prehistory everything contained a 
spirit (see Animism) and it is obvious from the 
objects left in early graves that the dead were 
expected to exist In some form after death 
TTie experience of dreams, too. seemed to sug- 
gest to the unsophisticated that there was a part 
of man which could leave his body and wander 
elsewhere during sleep ^ In order to save space. 
It will be helpful to classify the various types of 
fHjllef wtileh have e,xlstcd in philosophical 
thought regariiing this problem (1) 'HuTe Is the 
Idea that, although nomethimj survives bodily 
death, it is not necessarily eternal ’ITius most 
primitive peoples were prepared to lielieve that 
man’s spirit haunted the place around his grave 
and that food and drink should be set out f^or it, 
but that this spirit dl<i not go on forever and 
gradually fiuicd aw^ay (2) The ancient Greeks 
and Heiirews believed for the most part that the 
souls of the dead went to a place of shades there 
to pine for the world of men Their whining 
ghosts spent eternity in a dark, uninviting 
region In misery and remorse (3) Other people, 
and there were many more of these, lielleved In 
the transmigration ot souls with the former life 
of the individual dctcriniuing whether his next 
life would be at a higher or lower level Some- 
times this process seems to have been thought 
of 08 simply going on and on. by others ie g . in 
Hinduism and Buddhism) as tenulnatlng In 
either non-sentience or union with God but in 
any case in annihilation of the self as self 
Believers in this theory were the Greek philoso- 
phers Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato (wlio 
believed that soul comes from God and strives 
to return to (hni, according to his own rather 
confused notioiw of the deity. If it fails to free 
Itself ooinpletelv from the body it will sink 
lower and lower from ode bc^dv to another ) 
Plotinus held similar views to Plato, .and many 
other religions sects in adUdion to those men- 
tion”'! have lieheved in traiisiiiigration (4) 
nio belief of Plato and Aristotle that if souls 
continue to exist after death there is no reason 


why they should not have existed before birth 
(this in part Is covered by (3)), but some have 
pointed out that eternity does not mean “ from 
now on,” but the whole of time before and after 
'* now ” — iiobotiy, however, so far as one knows, 
held that individual souls so exist (5) Tlie 
theory that the soul docs not exist at all and 
therefore immortality is meaningless this was 
held by Anaximenes in early Greek thnes. by 
Tjeucippus, Uemocritns. and the other Greek 
atnmists: by the Epicureans from the Greek 
Epicamw to the Roman laicretins. by the 
British Hobbes and Hume, by Comte of 
France, and William James and John Dewey 
of America (6) The thesis, held notably bv 
Ix3cke and Kant, that although we cannot piovc 
the reality of soul and inunortahty by pure 
reason, belief in them should be lield for moral 
ends (For the orthodox Christian view .sec 
God and Man, Detennlnlsm and Free-will ) 
From this summary we can see that in.inv 
philosophies and religions (with the important 
exceptions of Islam and Christianity) without 
denying a future life do deny the permanence ot 
the indivulual soul m anything resembling its 
earthly form {see. Spiritualism. Psychic research). 

Imperialism, the practice by a country, which h<is 
bec(<me a nation .and embarked upon commercial 
and Indnstnal expansion, ot acquiring and ad- 
ministering territories, inhabited by peoples 
usually at a lower stage of development, as 
colonies or dependencies. Tlius the " typical " 
imperialist powers of the 10th cent and earlier 
were Britain. Belgium, Holland. Spain, and 
Portugal, whilst Gennany, Italy, and Japan, 
whit h either did not h.ave unity during this 
period or adequate industrial expansion, trierl 
to make good their lacks in this direction hv 
war in the 20th cent The tenn " imperialism ” 
IS not easy to deline today (although often 
enough used as a term of abuse) Many peopli* 
Hccu.se the Soviet Cnion of imperialism — not 
only because she do&s not permit free elections 
in her satellites, but also liccause she still liokLs 
the vast Asiatic empire acquired by the I’sars 
in times past There is also what may he 
described as economic imperialism exerted, not 
through annies, but through economic penetra- 
tion and here Ameiiea is by no means guiltless 
The Afrikaners In South Africa pass laws to 
permit the exploitation of the Black and 
(’oloured peoples ui their midst Israel, too. 
whatever one may think of its creation on 
humanitarian groiunls, is surely a piece of land 
taken from the Arabs who formed 90 per cent 
of its population, by a people whose onlv 
rational claim i.s that their ancestois lived there 
two thousand years ago Impeiialisrn is a 
dangerous word and. before using It. we would 
do well to remember the retort of a British 
statesman who. when lecturing in America 
prior to Indian iiidcixjudence, was jusked by an 
elderly matron " What are you going to d(> 
about the Indians'^ ” “ Which Indians, madam 

—ours or yours ^ ” 

Individual Psychology. Tlie term is apTihed to the 
psyciiologlcal svstem of .Mfrcd .\dlcr of Vienna 
(1870-1937) wlio, together witii C G Jung (see 
Analytical Psychology), broke wath Freud in 
1911 Afller's system of psychotherapy Ls 
baseii on the idea, not of sex as a driving force 
as in the ciuse of Freud, but on the concept of 
” compensation ” or a drive tor power In an 
attempt to overcome the ” inferiority complex ” 
which he held to be universal In human beings 
The child naturally feels inferior to adults, but 
bullying, making him feel insigmtlciint or guilty 
or contemptible, even spolhng, which makes him 
feel hnportant within the family taut relatively 
unimportant outside, increases this feeling Ho 
may the birth of another child who seems to get 
more attention, or the position of liclng an onlv 
child. Or the child may have physical defects 
he may be small or underweight, have to wear 
glasses, become lame, be constantly ill, or stupid 
at school. In these ways he develops a sense of 
inferiority which for the rest of his life he 
develops a technique to overcome 

This may be done m seveml ways • he may try 
to become car’able in the very respects m which 
he feels Incompetent — hence many great orators 
have originally had speech defects, many 
painters poor eyesight, many musiciaas been 
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partially deaf, like Nietzsche, the weakliiiir. he 
may write about the superman, or like Sandow. 
the strong man be liorn with poor health 
On the other hand he may overdo his attempt 
and overcompensate. Hence we have the bully 
who w really a coward, the small man who is 
self-assertive to an objectionable degree (Hitler. 
Napoleon. Stalin, and Mussoiinl were all small 
men) or the foreigner who like tlirec ot these 
men wanted to be the hero of their adopted 
country — I fitter the Austrian. Napoleon the 
Italian, Stalin the (Jeorgian 

But what about the man who can do none of 
these things, who continues to fail to coniperi 
sate? Ue. says Adler, becomes a neurotic 
lx‘cnuse neurosis Is an excuse which means " 1 
(ould have done so-and-so but . ” It is the 

nnconscious flight into illness — the desire to be 
ill Tims a man who used to have a good job 
lost it through no fault of hLs own and developed 
a “ nervous break-down.” one of the syropteims 
ot w’lucli was a fear of crossing streets Adler 
would have asked: “What purpose is served 
by this symptom?” " Why does he nneou- 
scioiisly not w^ant to cross streets?” 'J'he 
answer was that he had only been offered inferior 
jobs, and although he felt for his family's sake 
that he ought to take thorn, something Inside 
said " No, 1 have been an important man and I 
( annot bear to do Insigniflcant work— if I am 
unable to cross streets I am unable (through no 
fault of my own) to go out to work " Adler's 
ireatment involves disclosing these subterfuges 
we plav on ourselves so that we can deal wdtli 
the real situation m a more realistic way 'I'lic 
ciiticism of Adler's theory is not that it is not 
frue It is But it is not the whole truth, for 
people are much more sulitle than Adler gave 
them credit for, Freud recognised this element 
of “secondary gam ” in neurosis but ho knew' 
that there was more to It th in that Neverthe- 
less Adler’s method works well m some simpler 
eases 

Islam, the religion of which Mohammed (570-632) 
was the projihet. the word signifying submission 
to the will of (lod It is one of the most wide- 
sprearl of religions Its adherents are called 
Moslems or Muslims Islam came later than 
the other great monotheistic religions (.Imlaism 
and (’’hnstianity) and may be regarded In some 
respects as a heresy. Mohammed accepted the 
inspiration of the Old Testament and claimed 
to 1)C a successor to Moses, and although he did 
not recognise Jesus as (!od, he did recognise 
Him as a prophet (sec Docetism) 

'I’he sacred book of Islam is the Koran, the 
most influential hook m the world next to the 
Ibble According to Tslarnic belief the words 
were revealed to the prophet bv (iod through 
the angel Osbnel at intervals over a period of 
20 ^ea^s. first at his native Mecca and then at 
Medina 'Hie book is divided into 114 svraf 
or chapters all but one begin with the words 
" In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the ('om- 
T):iss]oii.iLe ” It is wntteu in ckissical Ar.abie, 
and Moslems meinoi iso much or all of it The 
K(»ran superseded the (Jospel as Mohammed 
superseded ("hrlst Its ethical teacliings are 
high 

The great advantage of Mohammedism is that, 
like orthodox Judaism, it is a literal-minded 
religion lived in everyday life No Moslem is m 
any doubt as to exactly how he should carry on 
in the events of his day He has live duties (1 ) 
Once m his life he must say with absolute con- 
viction " There is no (lod but Allah, and 
Moliammed is llis Prophet ” (2) Prayer pre- 

ceded bv ablution must be five times dailv — on 
rising, at noon, in mid-aftenioon, after sunset, 
ami before retiring The face of the worshipper 
is turned In the direction of Mecca (3) The 
giving of alms geneiously, including provisions 
for the poor (4) 'Hie keeping of the fast of 
Kamadan, the holy month, during which 
lielievera in good health may neither eat nor 
drink nor indulge in worldly pleasures between 
sunrise and sunset (5) Once in his life a 
Moslem, if he can. must make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca In addition, drinking, gambling, and 
the eating of pork are forbidden and circimicl- 
sion IB practised Polygamy Is permitted, 
although decreasing: sexual relations outside 
marriage are disapproved of, marriage is only 


with the w'lfe’s consent; and divorce may be 
Initiated by either husband or wife A greal 
advantage in the spread of Islam has been its 
lack of race prejudice 

Mohammed’s mam achievements were the 
destruction of idolatry, the welding ot warrmg 
tribes into one cornniimitv, the progre^ of ii 
conquest which led after liis death to the great 
ami cultured empire winch spread throughout 
the Middle Past into north Afnca, north India, 
and ultimately to Spain That it did not spreail 
all over Europe w.a.s due to the Aliislim deleat 
by Chailes Martel at Tours in 732 A o 

J 

Jainism. Although a wide-spread Indian sect the 
Jains, like the Sikhs, are regarded as heretics hy 
the Brahmans The movement toumled bv 
Vardhamaiia, called Mahavira (the great hero), 
in the 6th cent u r arose rathei earlier than 
Buddhism In revolt against the ritualism and 
impersonality of Hinduism (o v ) It rejects tlie 
authority of the early Hindu Vedas and does 
away with many of the niiidii deities whose 
place IS largely taken by Jainism’s twenty-four 
immortal saints, it despises caste distinctions 
and modifies the two great Ifindii doctrines ol 
karma and transmigration Jain philo.sopliy ls 
based on nhirn'^a, the sacredness of all life, 
regarding even plants as the hrethien of man- 
kind. refusing to kill even the smallest insect 
'rile .Tam temples are among the most beautiful 
in Indi.k 

Jansenism, the name given by the Roman ('atholie 
(Jmrch to the heresy of Cornelius Jansen (1585- 
1038), a ITutcli-hnrn professor of theology at 
Louvain, derived from his work Atujusfinus. 
published after his death 'I'his book set out to 
prove, bv a stndv of the works of St Angnstine, 
that Augustine’s teachings on grace, piedestma- 
tion and free-will (whicli, of conrse, Augustine 
denied) were opposed to Jesuit teaching Al- 
ready hostile to Jansen for forbidding tlieni 
entry to i.ouvam university, the Jesuits wore 
outraged and in 16.53 Pope Innocent V con- 
demned five of Jansen's riroposltioiis as heretical 
This produced one of the most famous contro- 
versies In history In which the scholars and 
iliviries of the great convent of Port Royal in 
Pans defended the Anquuhnvn, for which thev 
were later expelled from their posts Mean- 
while the great Pascal (1623-02) had taken 
lip his pen in their defence and exposed Jesuit 
hypocrisy In his Leifres Provinnalrs. one of the 
masterpieces of world literature for its brilliant 
lihrasing, delicate irony, and deadly quotation 
from Jesuit writings 'fhe T/Ctters had Kre<it 
influeTice. tilled tiie Jesuits with rage, Imt even 
Jkoscal could not stop the cruel persecution 
which followed Another Jansenist text-book 
was imblisbed late in the century, Quesnel’s 
Moral Hejifchonn on the New Testament, which 
Pope Clement XT lii his bull Umqenitns con- 
deinued as heretical in 1713 The French 
('’hurch was split from top to bottom, the aged 
king Louis XIV supported the bull, and in 1720 
It was made part of French law Most Jan- 
Rcnists fled the country Thus ended Jansenism 
111 France hut a small sect still exists m Holland, 
(\atholie In everything except acceptance of the 
UnKJonifvs 

Jehovah’s Witnesses, a religious body who consider 
theniselves to be the present-day representatives 
of a religious movement which has existed since 
Abel “ offered unto (lod a more excellent sacri- 
fice than Cam, by which he obtained witness that 
he WAS righteous ” Abel was the first ” wit- 
ness,” and amongst others were Enoch, Noali, 
Abraham, Moses. Jeremiah, and .lohn the 
Baptist Pre-eminent nmong witnesses, of 
course, was .Tesus Christ who is described in the 
Book of Pevelation as " the faithful and true 
witness ” Thus they see themselves as “ the 
Lord’s organisation,” In the long line of those 
who through the ages have preserved on eartli 
tlie true and pure worship of God or. as the 
Witnesses prefer to call Him, " Jehovah-God ” 
So far as other people are aware, the move- 
ment was founded by Charles Taze Russell 
(Pastor Russell) of Allegany, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, USA In 1881 under the name, 
adopted in 1896, of the Watch Tower Bible aii<l 
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Tract Society, winch lias continued a« the 
controlling ort^aniHation of Jeiiovah's Witnesses 
Its magazine. The Watch, Tmcer Announcing 
Jchcrvah’g Kingdom, first published In 1879, and , 
other publications are distributed by the zealous 
members who carry out the house-to-house can- ! 
vassing. The movement has a strong leader- 
ship. 

Tlieir teaching centres upon the early cstali- 
lishment of (loil’s new world on earth, preceded 
by tlie second coming of Christ Witnesses 
lielleve this has already haiipened. and that 
Annageddon " will come as 8<jt)n as tlic Witness 
18 completed ” 'I'lie millennial period will give 
sinners a second chance of salvation .and 
“ millloiiH now living will never die ” (the title 
oi one of their pamphlets) 

The dead will jirogressively be raised to tlie 
new earth until all the vacant places left after 
Armageddon .are filled. There is, however, 
some doubt about the " goatish souls ” who 
have made themselves unpleasant to the Wit- 
nesses, those who have accepted (or permitted 
to be accepted) a blood -transfusion contrary to 
the Scriptures, and others who have committed 
grave sins 

Every belief held by the niovenient, it is 
claimed, can be upheld, ch.vpter .and verse, bv 
leference to the Scriptures Witnesses regard 
the doctrine of the Trinity .is devised by Satan 
In both warn Witnesses have been m trouble for 
their refusal to take part in war and it is only 
lair to add that six thousand suffered for the 
same reason in '3(*rmau concentration (amps 
Judaism, the religion of the .Tews, the oldest ol the 
great inonothclst religions, parent of (’liristi.i- 
nltv and Islam, the development of which is 
presented in th(‘ Old T(‘stament The creed ot 
.ludaism la luased on the comept ( f a transcen- 
dent and omnipotent One 'I'rue Ood, (he revela- 
tion of Ills will ill the Torah, and the Hi)cci.il 
lelatioii between Ood and His (liosen People ” 

'I'he idea ot IrK.arnatlon Is rejected, .fesus i,s not 
lecognised a,s the Messiah The Torah is the 
Hebrew name lor the I. aw of Moses (the 
Pentateuch) whlcli, .ludaism holds, w.i.s divinely 
revealed to Moses on Mount Sinai soon after 
tlie exodus of tlie Israelites from Egypt (PiUO 
n ) Many critics deny the Mosivic authorship 
of tlie first five books of the Ihtile and believe 
them to bo a compilation from tour mam somces 
Known aa.T (.lahvistl.E ( IClohist), I> (Deuteroiio- 
inlst) and P (Priestly Code), distinguislied from 
each other by the name iiseil for (Jod, l.inguagc. 
style, and inleriial evidence From the historical 
point of view an im[)ortant influence on .ludaism 
may have been the iiKiiiotheism of ikhnaton. 
the “ heretic ” Pharaijh (note, tor example, (he 
derivation of Psalm 104 from Iklmaton’b 
" Hymn to the Sun ”) 

The Talmud is a book containing the civil and 
canonical laws of the .lews and Includes tlie 
Mlahna, a compilation from oral tradition written 
in Hebrew, and the (lemara, a collection of 
comments and criticisms by the Jewish rabbis, 
written in Aramaic There are iii fact two 
Talinuds the one made in Pale.stine (the 
Jerusalem Talmud), finished nt tlie beginning 
of the 5th cent . and tlie other made in Pabylon, 
completed at the end of the (Hh cent 

Judaism at the beginning of the tTirlstlan era 
had a nuinlicr ot sect^s (1) the Pharisees (whose 
vieivs include the first clear statement ol the 
resurrection ol the Just to eternal life and the 
future punishment of the wicked) who held to 
the Torah and the universality of ehxl. (‘2) the 
Siidducees, the upper class of priests and 
wealthy landowners, to whom (lod was essen- 
tially a national (.lod and who placed the 
interests of the state liefore the Torah, they 
rejected ideas of resurrection and eternal life. 

CJ) the Essenes {q v ) who were regarded as a 
puritanical break -away movement by both 
parties 'fho view’s of the Pharisees prevalled. 

Jewish writing continued through the years 
and some books were added to the Torah, among 
them the Three Major Propliets and certain 
books of the Twelve Minor Ih-ophets. There 
were also the Apocalyptic writers who were 
unorthodox in their preaching ot a divinely 
planned catastrophic end to the world with a 
“ new Heaven and a new earth.” preceded by a 
divine Messiah, and n luture llle— all of which 
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beliefs influenced early Christianity. Judah 
Halevi of Toledo (c. 1085-c 1140) and Mases 
Mnimonldes of (Jordova (1135-1204) were the 
gre.at Jewish philosopliers. 

Modern movements in Judaism stem from the 
Enlightenment, notably with Moses Mendel- 
ssohn in the 18th cent who accepted, as was the 
tendency of the period, only that which could be 
proved by reason He translated the Eenta- 
teucli into (ierinan thus encouraging (lerman 
•Tews to give up V'iddish and Hebrew tor the 
language of the land and thereby preparing them 
lor their vast contribution to Western civilisa- 
tion (Jne of his disc iple‘.. Dav Id Fnedlkiider (d 
1S34) insUtuted ” reform ” .Tiidaism l)ebm(l wbicb 
lay the desire for assimilation He wanted 
to eliminate anything tint would hamper the 
relationships of .Jews with their neighbours or 
tend to call in doubt their loyalty to their 
adopted state A similar movement, in 
America (1885) called for the rejiiction of dietary 
laws, the inauguration of Suruiav services, and 
the repudiation of .Tewish nationalism Be- 
tween ” reform ” and orthodoxy there arose the 
conservative movement which, in Kngl.iiirl, 
includes prayers in English in the service, docs 
not segregate men and w'omcn in the svniagogue. 
and translates the Eaw in a more lificr.il way 
(The fact is that it would be almost imposslbk' 
for a strictly orthodox .lew^ to live in a niodtrn 
Industn.alised community <it all ) 

Judaism ls essentially a social and family 
religion which, more than almost any otlier, 
concerns itself witli the observances of evei v 
aspect of daily life. A.s m JHlam {q >' ) details 
are laid down in the mo.st minute way for the 
behaviour of the orthodox 

Tlie liome is tlie mam .Tewish institution and 
.Tews, like Catholics, cannot surrender tlieir 
religion. Circumcision takes place eight days 
after birth, and a bov l>econie.s ,i man for 
religious purposes at his B.ir Mitziah at tlie age 
of thirteen Women are spaied most of tins 
Ijecanse their place in liie lionie is considered 
suflIcKutiy vsacred Among festivals are 
Passover, reeallmg the Exodus, itosh Hashanah 
^the .Tewish New Year' the anniversary of the 
(Teation and the beginning of ten days of 
penitence ending witii Yom Kippnr (tlie Day ot 
Atonement), a day of fasting apent in the syna- 
gogue, Piirini, cclelvrating the deliverance of 
the Jews from Hainan, and Chaimkali, cele- 
brating their victory against tlie Syrians under 
their leader Judas Maccabeus A new and 
seml-rellgioiis festival witli some .lews is the 
Yom Haatzmaut, tlie anmversar> of the birth 
of the new Jewish state of Israel 

K 

Karma. See Buddhism, Hmduism. 

Ku Klux Klan. After the American Civil War 
(1861-85) southern conservatives and ex- 
Confedernte leaders began to fear (as they had 
every reason to do) both Negro and poor W’lutc 
rule Taxes were rising c»wing to radical legisla- 
tion and the tax-burdened and disenfrancliihcd 
pl.aiiters finally took to iJlegal means to achieve 
their ends by trying to effect an alliance with the 
poor White and sm.all fanner through appealing 
to his anti-Negro prejudice 

Hence the Kii Kliix Klan was formed in 1866 
as a secret society by a small group of Confeder- 
ate veterans m Tennessee with the intention of 
frightening Negroes by dressing in ghostly white 
robes in the guise of the spirits of dead soldiers 
Bui the movement spread like wild-fire through- 
out the South encouraged by small fanners and 
planters nhke (Jeneral Nathan Bedford Forrest 
was appednted ” (Jrand Wizard ” of the Klan 
" empire ” and In every community armed 
Klansmen riding at night horsewliipped 
’■ uppity ” Negroes, beat Union soldiers, and 
threatened carpet-bag politicians (i e . fortune - 
liunters from the North). Sixm seveial similar 
organisations arose, many ot which did not stop 
at torture, burning property, and murder In 
fact, althougli claiming to be a “ holy crusade ” 
tlie Klan was a vicious and contemptible 
organisation in vv’hlch former S(aithern leaders 
trying to regain control deliberately set poor 
and middle-class Whites against the Negroes 
by appeal to race-prejudice Congress struck 
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buck with laws and intervention of Federal 
troops, and after a large number of convictions 
in South Carolina much of the violence stopped 
even if the feelings continued 

After the 1914-18 war the movement, dor- 
mant smee 1900, revived as a sartlstie aiiti-Nogro. 
anti-.Tewiah, antid'atholic society, spreading to 
the north as well as the youth By it 

claimed four million members and hehl the 
balance of power in several northern states, but 
by 1020, with its wbile-gowiied hooligans and 
tlery crosses, the Klan laul begun to subside 
once more It rose again, however, after the 
second worUl war. although on a much lesser 
scale tlian previously 

L 

Lamaism, the rebgion of 'i'lbct. whuh is to 
I'lhetaiis tlie most genuine foriii ot Buddhist 
ortliodovy, but to others a corrupt and piimitivt' 
tvranny aiul a loinplcte perv’ersion of everv- 
tliing the Buddha ever taught Its beliefs and 
worship derive irom the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism winch was introiluced into 'fibet in 
749 A 1) 'fhe belief in a saving Biuhili.i, le- 
appearing at mteivals of live thousand >ears, 
as a man who bv' sucoessive leincarnations had 
become pertiad, developed into the notion ot a 
spirit hovering iietvvcen eaith and heaven 
attended by hosts of dcmoiiB The emphasis 
laid bv its founder on the necessity for self- 
discipline and conversion through meditation 
and the stuily ot jihilosopliy had detenoraUd 
into formal inouastieism and lituahsin In 
'I'lbet, Mahayamaii Buddhism c-ame into con- 
tact with demon-worship which, as the original 
religion of the eountiy, at first suppressed and 
iMiushed the now religion or subverted its 
lueiuliei.s and, on its later return, contaminated 
it. to the Lamaist le form Tins i>rocess wiw 
comjileted by the ITdli cent 't he ndigion from 
its original unworldly form beiame a form of 
(ivil government in which the D.ilai Lama, as 
the reincarnated Buddha, Is both king and high 
])ri('st, a sort ot iioiie and emperor rolled mio 
oie*. who rules despotically in both (ivil and 
leligtous affairs Under him is a hierandiy ot 
ollicials in w'hich the lowest order is that of the 
inoiikH who are lus numerous a.s one man m everv^ 
SIX or seven ot the riopnlation 'I'he mam 
“ w'orU ” CKineil out bv this vast " chiirt li- 
stflte ” IS the eollcctaon ot taxes wduch maintain 
the monasteries and other religious ortlees 
When the Dalai Jiaiiia dies, his spirit is held to 
pass into the body ot a new-born child, who is 
selec ted b> a roval search paitv which allegedly 
reeogmsea linn by certain marks Scfond m 
power to the Dalai Tiaina is the J’anchcn or 
'I'aslii Lain i lielieved to be a leineariiation of 
Amltabha. another Buddha Of course, there 
IS no doubt that inonaHtieism is in harmony wdth 
the sTiirit of Buddhism but it seems fairly clear 
that that practised in Tibet is a very degenerate 
form Nevertheless the prestige of the Tiama 
and the mystery siirrouiKliiig the city of lilias.i 
in a land winch till recently had been rigidlv 
secluded fiom strangers has been high and 
spread as far as distant parts of < 'hina and even 
to southern India It remains to be seen what 
effects Chinese eommunisni will liav'e upon the 
land and whether the miraculous happenings 
repoil.ed by eredulous Jaiiopcan visitors (per- 
haps in some eases protected by the fact that 
nobody was able to contradict them) will survive 
the iinr)att of dialectical materialiHin 

Latltiidlnarlaiis, Anglican churchmen of exceed- 
ingly broad views (r i) , bishops who w'ould admit 
dissenters -i e . those rejecting the views or 
authority of the Established Cliurch). Although 
still used today, the term applies especially to 
such eminent 17th cent divines as Biiinct. 
Hales, Tillotson. and Chllllngworth 

Levellers, an English milltarv-polltico-rengious 
party prominent in the Parliamentary Army 
about 1047 which stood for the rights of the , 
people See Diggers. 

Liberalism. The Liberal Party is the sucteasor to 
the Whigs (a niokiiame derived from whigm- . 
mort’ used in the 17th cent, for Scottish dis- 
senters) of the 1 8th and 19th cent Prior to the 
victory of the Igtlxuir Partv in 1922, it was one 
of the two main British political parties 


Liberals are moderately progressive in the sense 
that most aiipreciate the humanistic aspects ol 
socialism while strongly disapproving of Its 
policies of state control, and they dislike any 
form of monopoly, state-run or otherwise In 
general, the Party advocates co-ownership m 
mdustrj" to eml the conflict between capital and 
labour, electoral reform (propoitional repre- 
sentation), protection ot Individual liberties 
against both sides wdiether the ruling-class or 
trade unions, separate parliamentary assemblies 
for Su'tland and Wales, international agree- 
ment on atomic energy, strict measuies against 
auv foim inoiiopuly, and it gave tull support 
tor eiitrv' to the Common Market 

Logical Positivism, .v school of philosophy founded 
in Vienna In the 1920s liy a group known as " the 
Vienna circle ” their work was baaed on that of 
Ernst Mach, but dates in e.s.sentuila as far back 
a.s I runic Of the leaders ot the group, Schlick 

was murdered .i student. Wittgenstein came 
to Biit'im. and Carnap went to Anienea follow- 
ing the entry ot the Na/ls Briefly, the philo- 
sophy ililfers trom all othei-s in that, while most 
people have believed that a statement might he 
in) true, or (h) false, logical positivists consider 
there to be a third category, a statement may 
Ih* meaningless 'I'bere are only two tjpes of 
statement which can be said to have meaning 
(1) those wliieh are tautological, u , those m 
which the statement is merely a (letlmtioii of 
the subject, sneli as ‘‘ a triangle is a tliree-sided 
plane flgure ” (“ triangle ” and " three-sided 
plane flgure ” are the same tiling] . and (2) those 
which can be tested by sense experience This 
deflmtion of meaiiingfulne&s cxi hides a great 
deal of what luus previously been thought to lie 
the Held of philo.soph) . in particular it excludes 
the possibility ot inetaphvsies 'I'hus the 
(lueslion as to wliether tliere is a Cod oi whether 
Iree-vvill exists is strictly meamugless, for it is 
neither a tautologwal statement nor can It l>e 
tested liy sense-expeneiKe 

Lollards, a body of Pefonners wlio, iindcT the 
leadership of Wvelif, were subjected to cruel 
perscHUtioM in the reign of Richard IT Sir 
.John DIdcastle was a proiuinent Lollard, and 
was burned at the stake 

Lutheranism, 'i'he Ifetcjrrnation liad a long 
history before it lieeanie, unch r Luther and 
Calvin, an accepted fact 'i'he inccli.ieval 
Cliurdi had held (as the Catliolic Church holds 
tod.iy) that the sac r.uiuMits w'cre the mdispeu- 
sablc means oi salvation Siiuo these wore 
exclusively .adminlhteied bv tbe rl(*rgy, any 
movement which attacked clerical abuses wUlS 
forced by sheer necessity to deny the Church’s 
cxelu.sive control of the means ot salvation, 
befc^rc it could become tree from dependence on 
a corrupt priesthood Ilcnco the Alblgenses 
and the Wnldeiiscs (g v ), the followers of Jolm 
Hus and Wvolif {<^ee Antlcleilcallsm), were bound 
to deny the authority of the Church and 
emphasise that of the Bible Luther liegaii 
his movement pinnarily lii order to reform the 
(Church from its gross aliuses and the famous 
nmety-flve theses nailed to the door of the 
Church at Wittenberg m 1517 were not pri- 
marily tlipologic-il but iiK'ral complaints dealing 
with the actual behaviour ot the clergy rather 
than t^linrch beliefs But unlike the earlier 
reformers. Lutlier had ai rived at the right 
moment In history when economic Individualism 
and the force of nationalism were Ixiund, sooner 
Ol later, to caubc the authorities in (lermaiiy to 
line up on Ills side Thus he began with the 
support of the peasants who were genuinely 
shocked at the abuse of indulgences and other 
matters, but ended up by being supported by 
the noblemen who wanteil to destroy the power 
ot the pope over the (lerinan states and looked 
forward to eonflseatmg the lands and property 
of the Church When the peasants wanted the 
refonn of actual economic abuses relating to the 
feudal sj^steni, Luther took the side of the nobles 
against tliem 'Ilie contemporary movement in 
Switzerland led by Ulrich /wiiigU had no such 
secular support, and Zwingli was killed in ]5:iJ 
Martin Luther (1483-1546) w'as the son of a 
miner In Elsleben in ftaxony, entered the order 
of Austin Friars m 1.505, and later taught at the 
nevviv founded university of Wittenberg. After 
the piihlicaticui of the theses the real issue 
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HO far OR the Cliurch was concerned was whether 
he was willinK or not to subrnit to the authority 
of his superiors. Luther refused to compromise 
with his conscience in the famous words " Here | 

I stand ; 1 can do no other " In a further state- | 
ment T.uther recommended the formation of a 
, German national church, the atiolltion of 
Indulgences and other means whereby Rome 
obtained money from Germany, and an end to 
the celibacy of the clertfy. For this he was 
naturally excommunicated Ills t^achinK was 
based on the (lerman translation of the Bible, 
but he was by no means a fundamentalist e a . 
he denied that the Book of Hebrews was written 
by Paul, would have nothliiK to do with the 
Aiiocalypae, and recarded the letter of .Tames as 
" an epistle of straw ” The Scriptures were 
open to all and could be Interpreted by private 
judRinent enlluhtened by the .Si)irit ot Ch>d 
Like Calvin, Luther was a predestinan.in and 
iletermlnlst, but he was also a conservative and 
soon became alarmed about the posititui taken 
by many extremists once the Reformation was 
under way He had really wanted the Church 
to reform itself, but when he alienated Rome he 
had perforce to rely more and more ^)n the 
secular powers which finally resulted in the 
state-church form which became pronounced in 
Prussia and later elsewhere Whereas (Calvin 
wished the Church to l>e at least the equal of 
the State and in some respects its superior. 
Luther's rebellion resulted in the reverse, a 
state-controlled cpiscopallaniam The modern 
liUtheran Church is most active in Germany 
(where it has been freed from state control and 
is now called the F,\anKehcal United Brethren 
Church), the Scandinavian countries (where it m 
the established state church) and in the United 
States tiee Calvinism, Presbyteriauism. 

M 

Maffic, a f(»nu of liellef orlRlnatiuK In very early 
days and based on the primitive’s inability to 
dlstinKiush lietween similarity and identity 
'I’he simplest exaTnr‘le w'ould perhaps be the 
foitilitv rites in which It is believed that a 
ceremonv involving sexual relations between 
men and wfunen will briiiK about fertility in the 
harvest Or the idea that sticking pins in an 
IniaRp of an Individual will bniip about harm 
or even death to the real person Mamo is 
regarded bv some ss a form of early science in 
thit man in his efforts to control Nature had 
recHMirse to nuiRlcal practices when tlie oiilv 
methods he knew had failed to briuR the desired 
results H filled a Kni» By others inaRic Is 
rPKarded as an elementary stap:e in the evolution 
ot rellRlon It can be said to have served a 
puniose there too Yet maiflc differs fiom 
rellRlon, however closelv at times It may come 
to lie related with it. in this Important resped 
reliRion depends upon a power owf.'udc and 
beyond human beings, whereas inaRic depends 
upon nothing but the ciistliiR of a spell or the 
performance of a ceremony- the result follows 
autoniatioally (We do well, as Dr Marpraret 
Murray reminds us, to keep in mind “ that when 
anything reptarded os out of the ordinary course 
of nature Is brouRlit about bv Iniinan means it 
is called a miracle If the magician lieloiiRs to the 
lieholder’s own reliRlou, but it is macic— often 
black maRlc — If the wuzard tielouRs to another 
lellRlon In (Triuun’s words, ' Miracle Is divine, 
MaRlc Is devilish ’ ”) 

'Hie idea that " like produces like ” is at the 
riHits of imitative inaRic, and it is iuterestuiR to 
note that In some lanRuaRes (e q . Hebrew and 
Arabic) there is no word for “ resembles ” or 
“ similar to ” Hence one says “ All thy Rar- 
ments are myrrh ” instead of " are hke myrrh.” 

It follows that an event can be compelled by 
imltathiR it One enRages in swinginp, not for 
pleasure, but to produce a wind as the swmur 
docs . ball games are played to pet rainy w’cather 
because the black ball represents dark r.iiu- 
clouds. other ball games, in which one attempts 
to catch the ball In a cup or hit it with a stick, 
represent the sexual act (a.s some gentlemen at 
lairds may lie distressed to hear) and briUK 
about fertility, in medicine up till a few cen- 
turies ago herbs were choaen to cure a disease 
IXK-ause in some respects their leaves or other 


parts looked like the part of the body affected 
(c (7 . the common wlldflowcr still known as 
“ eyebright ” was used in bathing the eyes 
because the flower looks like a tiny eve) 

Tiaces of these beliefs are still found today in 
children’s games and the spells accompanyinp 
them have turned into nursery rhymes dolls 
are the images of deposed gods or idols: tug-of- 
war was formerly a sex-conflict with men pulling 
one end and women the other to bring about 
fertility, skittles when knocked down by a ball 
produced the thunder-noise necessary to pro- 
duce ram There is reason to believe that the 
oMest words known lu Kiifflish, relics of our pre- 
historic language, are ” Ena. mena. niina, mo ” 
ot the nursery rbvine 

Divination is another aspect of magic and no 
general of the past would have gone to war with- 
out consulting his diviners who referred to 
animals’ livers, how the sacred chickens ate. or 
the way ceremonially shol arrows fell ]*)veu 
Ulcero wrote a book on divination fbscussinp 
the feigniflcance of dreams, premonitions, and 
the flight of birds, winch revealed the purposes 
of the gods If we And it dilllcult to make any 
distinction between diviners, priests, medicine 
men, rain-makers, Bhainari.s, and wltf h-dootois 
of early societies, we could perhaT>s say that 
they have crystallised out into priests, sclcri- 
tlflts. and humbugs of our own day For it 
would appear that magic, like witchcraft, still 
exists today — not merely m the form ol 
children’s stories and fear‘d, or grown-ups’ «mi- 
joyinent of creepy tales, belief In fortune-telling, 
omens, amulets, and our own halt-embarrassed 
fear of walking under ladders — liut as eults 
attracting many of those who ought to have 
more sense Sre Witchcraft. 

Malthusianism, the theory about jxqmlatioii 
growth put forward bv the Rev Thomas 
Malthas (17()0-18:H) in ‘In Kmiv on Popnlofion 
(1798) Ills three maui propositions were 
(1) “ Population is necessarily limited bv ineiuis 
of subsistence ” (2) “ Population invanabh 

increases where means of subsistence increase 
unless prevented bv some very iiowerfu! ami 
obvious checks ” (3) " 'Hicse checks, ami tlu- 

checks which repress the suiienor pow’er of 
population, and keep its effects on a level witli 
the means of subsistence, are all lesnlvable into 
moral restraint, vice and misery” Jn other 
wonls, no matter how great tlio food sunplv ina\ 
become, human reproductive power wall alwvi\s 
adjust itself so that food will always In* seane 
in relation to population, the only means to 
deal with this is by ” moral restraint ” (? » , 
chastity or not marrying). ” vice ” (? c , liirth- 
control methods), or misery (i c . starvation) 
More Hiieciflcally. Malihus claimed that while 
food increases by arithmetical progression, 
population increases by geometrical progression 

It IS true (hat these gloomy pi edict ions did 
not take place in Maltluis's tunc largely owing 
to the opening up of new areas of laud outside 
Europe, the devehqiment of new tec’linKiues m 
aRriculturc, the growth of International trade 
to poorer areas, the increased knowledge ol 
birth-control, and developments in lucdRal 
science which reduced the misery he had pre- 
dicted Furthermore, we now know that, ;is a 
Roedetv becomes industrialised its birth-rab" 
tends to fall Nevertheless there ,ire verv few 
ficieiitists who are not perturbed liy the grow-th 
m the world’s pi'pulation wduch has increased 
Iroin about 465 million m 1050 to nearly 3,000 
million today 

Manlntaaeism The early riiristlan apologists who 
had not yet acquired an adequate knowledge of 
philosophy had little intellectual trouble m 
dealing with the heathen, their trouble arose 
when confronted with religions which had a 
philosophical basks Tlius Gnosticism (q r.) 
caused them a good deal of concern. Neopla- 
tonism {see Gocl and Man) rather less, .since 
It could never appeal to the masses, and 
Manichaeism considerable anxiety, because it 
could appeal Ixith to the philosopher and the 
masses Mithralsm {q v ), the only other 
serious contendant, was troublesome for a 
different reason in that it was the religion of the 
Roman army and bore a close resemblance to 
Christianity itself. 

Manichaeism was an Asiatic religion which 
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developed from ZoroaMrlanlsni {q v ) and to 
some extent from HurldhJBin (f» v ), bcini; 
founded bv Mani. a Per-mn. who was born in 
Babylonia, c 21fi a d Mani presented himself 
to Shapur I as the founder of a new religion 
which was to be to Babylonia what Buddhism 
was to India or Christianity to the West II is 
aspiration was to convert tlic East and he him- 
self made no attempt to interfere directly with 
Christianitv althoufth he represented himself jus 
the Paraclete (the Holy (ihost or “ Comforter ”) 
and, like Jesus, had twelve disciples His 
success m Persia aroused the fury of tlie Zoroas- 
tnan priests who objected to his refonmiiK ze.al 
towards their rchnion and In 270 Mam was taken 
prisoner and crucified 

Manlchaeoni resembles finosticism in aimiUK 
to give secret knowledge rather tlian to save tlie 
soul, although knowledge was held to be neces- 
sary for salvation Of Mani’a compiieateil 
hvstem little can be said here, save tliat it is 
baf,ed on the struggle of two eternal contheting 
pnnciples. God and matter, or light ami dark- 
ness bike the Albigenses (who followed 
much of this heresy) Mani divided the faithlnl 
mt(> two cl'isses the “ Perfect " wlio were to 
practise the most rigid asceticism, ami the 
■■ He.vrei-s " whose discipline was much less 
severe After death the former went to heaven 
ininiediately, rho latter reached it only tlirongli 
a kind of purgatory, and the uiibelieveis wcic 
doomed to hell All Manichaeans were to fast 
at frequent intervals and pray constantly, they 
liad no priesthooil and their only teat’.val was 
the " Bema,” the anniversary of Mani’s ernci- 
fKion Although its founder had no intention 
oi Interfering with the West, after his death his 
followers soon spread the religion from Persia 
and Mesopotamia to India and China (Maiu- 
< liacism flourished m China until the 11th cent ) 
It reached as far as Siiam and Gaul and m- 
tiiK'Uced many of the bishops m Alex.indiia and 
in Carthage where for a time St Augustine 
accepted Manichaclsm Soon the toleration 
accorded it under (’onstantine ended and it was 
treated as a liercsv and violently suppressed 
Vet it later influenced many heresies, including, 
as wc liave seen, ttie Albigcnses, and it even had 
some inriiieiice on orthodox Catholicism which 
had a genius for picking up elements in other 
religions wtilch had hcoii shown to appeal to 
w'orshlppers provided tliey did not conflict un- 
duly with lundamcntal beliefs 
Maronltes, a Koman (’athollc community of 
(’hnstians living m the Mount Lebanon region 
'i'heir secular clergy marry as in tlie Greek 
Church, but their bishops are celiiiate 
Marxism. The doctrine formulated bv K.arl Marx 
and Friedrich Engeds about ttic middle of tlic 
PUli cent and the basis of modern communist 
theory (with the addition of the works of T.enin) 
Marxist thought was strongly influenced by that 
of Hegel, hut the idealism of Hegel was trans- 
formed into the materialism of Marx and Engels 
The most important aspect of Marxism is its 
interiiretation of history, which is seen as the 
lib^tory of class struggles according to the law 
of the dialectic described by Hegel. Thus the 
feudal svstem with its land-owning aristocracy 
was thesis to the antithe.sLs of the rLsing mer- 
fhant class, and the result (synthesis) was the 
modern capitalist system, whah in its turn will 
lie thesis to tlie working-class’s antithesis leading 
to the classless society DifTorlng ideologies 
.ami, in fact, differing cultures, are produced hy 
the economic relations within a society, thus 
all ideologies are a form of proimganda for the 
ruling class (f g . Darwin’s theory of the struggle 
f^or existence was a justification of the capitalist’s 
attitiKle to the workmg-cl.iss) Marxism also 
implies an economic theory base<l on the con- 
cept of surplus value, and is ajiplied to phvsics. 
biology, and all other sciences m the form ot 
dialectical materialism ( 71 ’) Although the 
work of Marx has led to a greater understandmg 
of society and contains much truth, few other 
than communists accept the theory whole- 
heartedly Anthropologists accept that the 
material and technological structure of a society 
Influences the Ideologies and tlie way of life of 
the mdlviduala within it, but they would not 
agree that it completely determines them. See 
also Dialectical Matenallsm, Communism. 


Matriarchy, a theory In anthropology developed 
by Bachofen {Das MnttcTTecht, 1861) and fol- 
lowed by the American Briffault {The Mothers. 
1927) that society was originally a matrlarchate 
with authority Invested in women 'The opin- 
ion of nearly all modem anthropologists, how- 
ever. is against this view. Both historically and 
today a gemune matnarchate Is nowhere to i>e 
fo.ind, although m a few places feminine preroga- 
tives have evolved to a marked degree in various 
directions. Thus there are societies which are 
viatT)linecil (1 e . where descent is traced tliroiigh 
the mother’s side) and it is quite possible that 
tins used to be the general state of affairs since, 
at a time when man’s part in reproduction was 
unclear, one could only he certain of the indi- 
vidual’s mother There are other societies in 
which residence is matnlocal {1 e , where the 
married couple live in the home of the wife’s 
family) But neither of these has any bearing 
on the issue of wlicther women ever iidcd society 
Furthermore, there .ire groiqis where women are 
physically stronger than men . w hei c agriculture 
Ls primarily in their hands, where, as In the c.ase 
of the famous bodyguard ot the King ot Daho- 
inev. they are even soldiers, where men, rather 
than women, do the cooking or sewing Yet the 
question of societies ruled by ivomen either 111 
the p.ast or present may be ruled out. the sub- 
ject IS closcil 

Mcnnonltes. See Baptists. 

Mensheviks. .sVc Bolshevism. 

Methodism, the religious movement founded by 
John Wesley in 1738. at a time when the Angli- 
can Church was in one of its periodic phases of 
spiritual torpor, wuth the simple aim ot spread- 
ing “scriptural holiness” throughout the kind. 
Up to that time Wesley had been a High Church- 
man but on a visit to Georgia in the United 
States he was much Impressed by the gioup 
known as Moravians (g v ), and on his return to 
this country was introduced by his brother 
Charles, who had already become an adherent, 
to Peter Bohler. a Moravian minister In Eng- 
land j'asslng through a period of spiritual 
commotion following the meeting, he first saw 
the light at a small service in Aldersgate In May 
1738 " where one was reading Luther’s preface 
to the Epistle to the Homans ” and from this 
time forth all Wesley’s energies were devoted to 
the single object of saving souls He did this 
for fllty years and at the end of his life confessed 
that he had wasted fifteen minutes in that tune 
by re.ading a worthless book I'lvcn when he 
w,a.s over eighty be still rose at 4 a m a id tolled 
all day long 

Soon Whitefleld, a follower with Calvinist 
vicw.s. was preaching throughout the country and 
Charles Wesley was composing his well-known 
hymns. John’s abilities at this time were taken 
up in organising the movement described .as 
“ People called Methodists ” They were to be 
arranged In “ societle^s ” which were united into 
’’ circuits ” under a minister, the circuits into 
" districts ” and all knit together into a single 
body under a conference of ministers which has 
met annually since 1744 Local lay preachers 
were also employed and to maintain interest the 
ministers were moved from circuit to circuit 
eacli year 'Phese chapel services were not 
originally meant to conflict with the Church of 
England of which Wesley still coiLsldered him- 
self a member 'fhey were purely supplement- 
ary. and it used to be the custom (before the 
Methodists began to count themselves as Non- 
conformists) for Methodists to attend Church m 
the iiiornmg and Chapel in the evening 

The class-meeting was the unit of the organi- 
sation where members met regularly under a 
chosen leader to tell their " experiences ” upon 
which tliey were often subjected to severe cross- 
examln.itlon At tlie end of every quarter, 
provided their attendances were regular, they 
received a ticket of membership which entitled 
them to come to monthly sacr.amental services 
If attendance was inadequate the name was 
removed from the list, without appearance on 
which nobody was deemed a member. The 
price of the ticket was " a penny a week and a 
shilling a quarter ” but Wesley was not inter- 
ested in receiving money from anyone who was 
not utterly devoted to the cause 

.fohn Wesley introduced four other Innova- 
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tioM, some of which were regarded by Church- 
men who had previously been willing to com- 
mend his efforts in bringing religion to the 
poorer classes as dangerous: (1 ) He started the 
Sunday-school scheme and afterwards enthusi- 
astically supported that of .John Jlalkes. often 
regarded as the founder of the idea, this was of 
Immense Importance in the days before the 
K<lucatIon Acts (2) lie reintroduced the 
Agapae or “ love feasts ” of the early Cliurch 
which were fellowship meetings deepening the 
sense of brotherhood of the society. (.^) lie 
began to copy tbe open-air meetings of the 
eloquent Whitefteld and mon unwittingly pro- 
duced the most extraordinary results, finding 
that his sermons led to groans, tears, faintmg- 
llts, and all sorts of emotional expression Even 
his open-air lay speakers produced like results 
and these came to lie associated with Methodism 
arnl gave significance to the proud Anglican 
elaim tliat Ihftr services would lie “ without 
enthust'usm ’’ (4) After some hesitation he 

ventured to consecrate Dr 'niomas Coke, who 
was licing sent as a missionary to America, as a 
bishop of his church In addition to Weslev’s 
religious work be w.is a great cduojitor of the 
common man 'J'lnis he mtioduccd tlie cheai) 
Ixwjk and the church magazine, piiblislimg books 
of any sort which he tiioiiglit w'oiild edify and 
not harm even when the views expressed were 
different from his own- e a , Thomas a Kempis’s 
Irmlation of ('finst and works of history bio- 
graphy. science, and medicine in some civse.-. 
written by tilrnself In this way the movement 
with Its cheap books and leading rooms bad an 
influence far beyond Its actual membership 
lioth the Anglican (’hiircli and the Kv.ingelical 
iiiovenierit of Wilberfone and others proflteil 
from Wesley’s work Some ROidal historians, 
rightly or wrongly, have clainic<l that it was 
NNesley’s influence among tbe working cliisses 
that spaicd England the revolutionary acfivitj 
which cliaractensed most other Kuiopean coun- 
tiles during tlie first (luartor of the IDth cent 

Methodism, c>.i)eclally after Wesley's death m 
1701, began, like other iiKivcments, to develop 
schisms 'riiore w'ero the long standing differ- 
ences wlilch tlic baptist movement (q v ) had 
sliown too between Arininian and C’alvinlfet sec- 
tions — If, between those nnIio did and those 
who (lid not accept the doctrine of predestina- 
tion In the case of tlic Metfiodlsts. tins led to 
a complete break in 1811 Then there were 
(lifferences uss(K;iated with the status of the 
Kuty, or the relationship of the movement with 
the Anglican (Jhurch The "Methodist New' 
Connection ” of 1797 dilTercd only In giving the 
laity CMpial representation with the ininit.fers Init 
the more iiniiortant Incak of the IM motive 
Methodists In 1810 gave htlil more power to tfie 
laity aiui reintroduced tlie " c.inip-mect'ng ” 
(ype of service In 1815 tfie brvanitcs or 
" Hlble Christians ’’ were formed, and a further 
schism which was even bi ought before the law 
courts was ostensibly over the foundation of a 
tlieological college The real reason, of course, 
was that the ministers w-ere beconimg more 
'I'orv, whilst the laity were becoming more 
Jtadlcal Einally m 1932, at a confereme m the 
Albert Hall m London, the Wesleyan Method- 
ists. the Primitive Methodists, and the Dnited 
Metliodists beiMiino one (’liurch, the Mctliodist 
(^hurcli. Including America, where Methodism 
under the original direction of Thomas Coke 
spread like wildfire, the Methodist i.s one of Ihe 
largest l^rotesfant Churches of today 
Mind and Matter. 

Early (Ireek ^'1CU8’ fdfalt^m and Dualism 
Primitive peoples coukl see that there Is a 
distinction between those things wlncli move 
and do things liy themselves and others, such as 
stones, widcli do not Eollow ing the early state 
of Animism (q i V, m which spirits were believed 
to have their abode ir everything, they Iicgan 
to differentiate between matter or substance 
and a force which seems to move it and sliape it 
into objects and things " 'Hins to the (Jreek 
Parmenides (fl c 475 n r ), who was a philo- 
sopher of pure reason, thought or mind was the 
creator of w hat we observe and in some way not 
quite clear to himself it seemed that mind was 
the cause of everything This is perhaps the 
first expression of the movement known as 
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Idealism winch says. In effect, that the whole 
universe is mental — a creation either of our own 
minds or the mind of God But from Anaxa- 
goru.s (488-428 n c ) yve have the dearer state- 
ment that mind or nous caiLses ah movement 
but is distinct from tbe substance it moves 
He does not. however, think in teims of indi- 
vidual minds but rather of a kind of generalised 
mind throughout the universe which can be 
used as an explanation of anything which can- 
not Isi explained otherwise This is the posi- 
tion known as Dualism (q r ) which holds tliat 
both mind and matter exist and internet but are 
separate entities 

Moat people m practice are dualists since, 
rightly or wrongly, mbid and body are tliougiiL 
of as two different things, it is the " common- 
sense’’ (although not necessarily the true) point 
of view Plato in a much more complex way 
was also a dualist although he JieM that the 
world of matter we observe is m some sense not 
the genuine world, l^ie real world is tlic world 
of ideas and the tree we tee is not leal but 
simply matter upon which rniiid or soul has 
imprinted the idea of a tree Everything that 
exists has its corresponding form m the world of 
ideas .and imprints its pattern upon matter 
Mind ha.s always existed and. having fiecornc 
entangled with matter, is coiistantiv seeking to 
free itself and retuni to God 

Plato’s pupil Aristotle had a much more 
scientific on I look and lield th.it, although it was 
mind which gave matter its form, mmd is not 
ovtsidf matter, as Plato had thouglit. but iiisid< 
it as Its lonnative principle Therefore there 
could tie no mind without matter and no matter 
without mind, for even (lie lowest forms oJ 
matter h.iye some degree of mind wh;cti in- 
creases m quantity and finality as we move up 
tlie scale to more complex tilings 

So tar. nobody had explained how two such 
different substances as matter and mind coufd 
mllueiicc each other in any way. and this re- 
mains, m spite of attempts to be mentioned 
later, a basic problem m philosophy 

Two later ideas, one of them rather foolisli 
and the other sinqily refusing to answer the ques- 
tion, are typillcfl by tlie Stoics and some mem- 
bers of the Sceptic sc'hool 'J'he first is that only 
matter exists and yvhat wc call mmd Is mcrclv' 
matter of a finer texture, a view’ which as an 
explanation is unlikely to satisfy anyone, (he 
other, that of some Kceptics, is that wc can knoAv 
notfilng except the fleeting images or thoughts 
that flicker through our cunscionsness Of 
cither mmd or matter we kiuiw nothing 

J{f}uu8S(inff AHilnde Ghristian doctrines 
have Hlncidv licen dealt with {srr God and 
Man. Detei muiism and Free-will), and the past 
ainf future of the soul is dealt with under 
Immoitalitv. Nor need we mention the Penais- 
sauce philosophers wlio yverc really much mon 
concerned about luiw to use mind than about its 
nature When thev dnl consider the subject 
tliey usually dealt with it. as did Francis Pacf)n. 
by separating the sphere of science from that of 
religion and giving tlie orthodox view (T the 
latter liecaicse there were still good reasons for 
not wishing to annoy the Ghuich 

17th-cen( lines llobbf^. Descartes, (lUfhncr, 
Spinoza, Locl,c, lierkehy 'riioinas Ilolities in 
the 17fh cent was realiv one of tlio first to 
attempt a modern explanation of mmd and 
matter even if his attempt way crude As a 
materialist he held that all tliat exists is matter 
and hence our thouglit s. ifieaa, images, and 
actions are really a iorm of motion taking pl.ice 
v\ithm the brain and nerv'es. 'fhls is the 
materialist theory which st.ites that mind does 
not exist 

Tlnis there are three basic theories of the 
n.iturc of mmd and body idealism, dualism, 
and iiiaterialisni, and w'e may accept any one of 
the three But, if we accept dualism, we shall 
have to explain precisely the relationship be- 
tween body and mind. In some of his later 
writings Hobbes seems to suggest that mental 
processes are the effects of motion rather than 
motion itself, xe, they e^lst, but only as a 
result of physical processes just as a flame does 
on a caiKlle This theory of the relationship Ls 
known as epiphenomexiahsni 

Descartes, the great French contemporary of 
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Hobbes, was a duiilist who believed that mind 
and matter both CTist and are entirely different 
entitles, therefore ho had to aek himself how. 
for example, the desire to walk leads to tlie 
physical motion of walking His unsatisfactory 
answer was that, although animals are pure 
automatons, man is different In that he has a 
soul which resides in the pmeal gland (a tiny 
structure in the brain which today we know to 
be a relic of evolution with no present function 
whatever) In this gland the mind comes in 
contact with the “ viUil spirits " ol the b<jdy 
and thus there lo interaction lietween the two 
This theory is known as xnteractionism, and 
since we do not accept its basw in the function 
ot the pineal gland, we aie simply left with the 
notion of Interaction but without the explana- 
tion of how it Ukes place 

One of Hescartes’s successors, AmoM 
(Iiiehncx produced the even more improbable 
theory of psychop/iyncal varallelism, sometimes 
known i\h the theory of the " two clocks ” 
ImaKiuo you have two clocks, each keeping per- 
lect tune, then supposing you saw one and 
heard the other, every time one points to the 
hour tliG other will strike, giving the impression 
that the llrst event causes the second, although 
in fact they are quite unrelated Ho It Ls with 
the body and mind m (Juelincx’s view, each is 
“ wound up ” by Cod in the beginning in siu-h 
a way as to keep tune with the other so that 
when 1 have the desire to walk purely unrelated 
physical events m niy legs cauhO them to move 
at the same tune A variety of this theory is 
ftrcoHionum. wduch says that whenever some- 
thing happens in the p)iysic,il world, fiod affects 
us so that wc think wo are being affected by the 
happening 

The trouble about all these theories is («' that 
they really explain nothing, and {b) that thej 
give us a very peculiar view of ( 5od as .i celestial 
showman treating us as puppets when it would 
surely have been easier to create a world in 
which mind and matter siriiplv interacted by 
tlieir leiy nature Spinor i, too, believed in a 
sort ol i)s>(‘hoi)hvsical parallelism in that In* did 
not think ttiat mind and liody interacted lint 
since in his tiieory everything is (lod. mind and 
niattci are simply two sides ot the same penny 

.lohn bocko, anothei contemporary, thought 
of th(‘ mind as a blank slate upon which the 
world writes in the form of sensations, tor we havi* 
no miiate or inborn idesus and mind and mattci 
do inter \ct althougli he does not tell us how 
All we know are sensations — i.c , sense im- 
pressions Iksliop JJerkeley earned this idea to 
its logKsl conclusion’ if we know nothing luu 
sens It K -ns. we have no reason to Mippo^c that 
matter cxistjs at .ill lie was, tlieretore, .m 
ideali d 

ISIh c^nl Vievs Hume, Kaitl David 
lliime went lurtiier still and pointed out that, 
if all v,e know are scnsatioius. uc cannot prow 
the existence of matter but wc cannot prove tlie 
existence ot mind either AM wc can ever know 
IS that ideas, mii)ies.sioiifl, thoughts, follow e;ich 
other We do not even experience a self or 
personality because every tune we look into our 
" minds ” all we really experience are thoughts 
and impressions Hume was quick to point out 
that this was not the same as saying that the 
self did not exist, it only proved that we cannot 
know that it, does 

Kant made it cle.ir tliat. although lliere is a 
work! »iutside ourselves, wc (yen never know 
what it w really like The mind receives im- 
pressions and forms them into patterns which 
conform not to tlie tlilng-m-itsolf but to the 
nature of mind Space and time, for example, 
are not realities but oiiiv the form into whicli our 
mind fits Its sensations In other words our 
mjnd shapes impressions which are no more like 
the thing-in-ltself than the map of a battlefield 
with pms showing the position t)f various army 
groups at any given moment la like the battle- 
field This, of course, is true From physic.s 
and physiology we know that the sounds we 
liear are "really” waves in the air, the sigfda 
we see " really " electromagnetic waves What 
guarantee do we liave that the source Is " really " , 
like the Impression received In our bram? Kant ' 
was the leader of the great (Jennan Idealist 
movement of the 18th cent which in effect 
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said’ " wliy bother about matter when all we 
can ever know Is mental’ ” 

19th and 20th cent Views The Englishman 
Bradley, and the Frenchman Henri Bergson 
in the 19th and early 20th cent both held 
m one form or another the belief that mind in 
some way creates matter and were, therefore. 
Idealists, where4i8 Comte, the positivist (q.v ). 
.and the Amenoans William .Tames and John 
Dewey, held that mind is a form of behaviour 
Certain acts (e p . reflexes) are "mindless" 
because they are deliberate, others which are 
Intended mav be descnlsed for tlie sake of con- 
venience as " minded " (i c . piirposelul). But 
like the majority of modern psychologists - 
Insofar as they take any interest m the subject- 
they regarded mind as a process going on In the 
livmg body. Is there any reason, many now 
ask. why we should think of mind as being any 
different m nature from digestion? Both arc 
processes going on. the one m the bmin, the 
other in the stomach and intestines Whv 
should we regard them as " things ’’? See F40 
( 2 ). 

Mithraism, a sun-rcligion winch originated In 
Persia with the worship of the mytlucal Mithr.i, 
the god of light and of tnitli lb was for two 
centuries one of early (liristianitv’s most lor- 
inidnble rivals, particiilarlv in the West since 
the more philosophlc.il llelleinc (Miristianity ot 
the East had little to fear from it (Arnokl 
'rovnbee has described Mithraism as " a pre- 
Zoroastrian Iranian pag.iULsin — in a Hellenic 
ilress”. ATanicli.aoibm as " Zoio.istriamsm — in 
a Christian dress " ) Mithraism wius a m>sterv- 
faith with secret rites known only to devotees 
It appeale<l to the soldiers of tlic Boman Army 
which explains its spre.ad to the farthest limits 
ol the Jtoman empire and its decline .is the 
Romans retreated Ttie religion resembled 
Zoroastrianism (q v ) In that it laid stress on the 
constant struggle Ixjtwcen good and evil and 
there .ire a number of parallels with Christianity, 
c y , a miraculous birth, death, and a glorioim 
resurrection, a belief in heaven and Jicll and the 
immortality ot the soul, a last judgment Both 
religions held Hunday as ttie holy d.iy ol the 
week, celebrated 2t) December (date of tlie 
p.igan winter solstice festival) as the birthday 
ot the lounder. both celebrated E.aster, .and in 
their ceremonies miule use ot bell, holy water, 
and tlie candle Mithraism reached its height, 
about 275 A i> and afterw.irds diKhncd both for 
tlie reason given above and. perhaps, because it 
excluded women, w.is emotional rather tiian 
philosopliical, ami had no general orgar isabioii 
to direct its course Yet even today, Irorn the 
Faiphrates to the 'rvne, traces of the religion 
remain and antiquarians are t.amiliiir with file 
image ot the sun -god and the Inscniition iJfo 
Soli Mithme, Invtcto, Seculari (dedicated to tfu' 
sun -god ot Mithra. the unconciuered) 

Mohammedanism. See Islam. 

Monasticisni When in the 4th cent a d Constan- 
tine In effect united state and church tlicre were 
naturally many who hastened to l^ecomc Chiis- 
tlans for the worldly benetlts thev expected It 
to iirlng in view of the new i-ituation But 
there were others who. In their efforts to escape 
from woi Idly involvement, went into the deserts 
of North Africa and Syria to live as hermits and 
so in these regions there grew up large com- 
munities of monks whose lives of renunciation 
made a considerable impression on the Christian 
world M'hey were men of all tyi'es but tlie two 
main groups were those who preferred to live 
alone .and those who pieferred a community life 
Among the first must i>e included Kt Anthony, 
the earliest of the hermits, who was born In 
Egypt c 250 and wlio lived alone in a hut near 
his home for tllteen years, and tlien in the desert 
Rir a further twenty As his fame spread 
Anthony came forth to teach and advocate a life 
of extreme austerity until by the end of his life 
the 'fheliaid (ttie desert around Thebes) was full 
of hermits following his example. (Not im- 
n.vturany. he was constantly assailed by lustful 
visions which he thoughtfully attributed to 
Satan ) In tJie Syrian desert St Simeon 
Stylites and others were stimulated to even 
greater austerities and Simeon hincself spent 
many years on the top of a pillar In a simce so 
smali that it was only possible to sit or stand 
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With some of thcae men it Is obvious that 
ascetic dlacipHne had become perverted into an 
unpleasant forni of exhibitionism 
The llrat monastery was founded by Pacho- 
mlua of E^ypt c 31.^ and here the uionks had a 
comm<jn life with communal meals worship, and 
work mainly of an attncultural type In the 
hlastern part of tlie Empire 8t Basil (c 3fl0) 
tried to check the irrowth of the extreme and 
spectacular practices of the hermits by ornanis- 
iiiK monasteries In which the nscet«c disciplines 
of fastimr. meditation, and prayer, would be 
balanced by useful and healthy activities IIih 
monasteries had orphana-'es and schools for 
boys — not only those wlio were intended for ,i 
monkish life But the Eiistern (’hurch in 
Keneral continued to favour the heimit life and 
ascetic extremes. Originally a spontaneous 
movement, the monastic life was Introduced to 
tfie West, by 8t. Athanasfus in 330 who obtained 
Its recoKiiition from the Church of Boine and St 
Augustine introduced ;t into North Africa 
beyond Egypt The movement was promoted 
also by St Jerome, St Martin of Tours, who 
Introduced it Into France, and St I’atrick into 
Ireland 'I’he monastery of Iona w,is founded 
by St. Coluinba in 600 But it must l)e re- 
membered that the (Jeltlc t'hurch ha<i a hie of 
Its own which owed more to the Egyptian tradi- 
tion than to Home Unlike the more elaborate 
monasteries of the continent those of tlie early 
Celtic Church were often little more than a 
cluster of stone bec-hive huts, an oratory, and 
a atone crtiss It had its own religious cere- 
monies and its own art (notably its beautifully 
carved croases and the illuminated manuscTipts 
such as the Lindiaianie (iospel (c 700) and the 
Jrlsli Book of Kells dating from about the same 
time) Ttie Scottish St Niman played a major 
part In introducing Egyptian texts and art to 
Britain where, niixe<\ with Byzantine Influences 
and the art of tlie Vikings, It produced a typical 
culture of Its own Strangely enough, it was 
the relatively primitive Celts who played almost 
as large a part in preserving civilL'-ation in 
Europe during the Dark Ages as did the Italians 
since It was St Columbanus (c f>40-015' who 
founded the great monasteries of Annegray, 
Luxeiiil. and Fontaine in the Vosges country. 

St Call in Switzerland, and Bobbin in the 
Apennines So. too. it was the Anglo-Saxon 
Alenin (c 735-8041 who was called from York 
by Charlemagne to set uji a system of cduaition 
throughout his empire, tlie most famous of the 
monastic schools he founded was at Tours 
Among those influenced by him was the philo- 
sopher ,lohn Scotu.s Epigena 

Moanwliilc from the south, as the drsintegrat- 
ing Uoman empire became increasingly corrupt. 

St Benedict of Nursla (c 480-r. 64.3) fled the 
pleasures of Jtome to lead a hermit's life near 
Sublaco Here he hnmded some small monas- 
teries, but c 6-0 made a new settlement, the 
great monastery of Monte Cassmo m southern 
Italy, where he established a “ Kule ” for the 
government of monks This included both 
stmlv and work and emphasised that education 
was necessary for the continuance of Chnsti-anity, 

As hi.s influence spread his Itule wa.s adopted by 
other monasteries, and schools became part of 
monastic life It is not possible to de.Hcribe the 
many dilferent ordeis of monks and nuns 
formed since, nor the mendicant orders of 
friars (c o , Franciscaixs. Dominicans. Carmelites. 
Augustmians). In many ways even those out- 
side the Roman Catholic Church owe much to 
the monastic movement Monastiewm. of 
course, is not peculiar to Christianity and forms 
a major aspect of Buddhism, especially in the 
form of Larnaism in Tibet (Qv.) 

Monogamy, durable mating or marriage between 
two Individuals, one husband, one wile. 

Monophysitlsm, a heresy of the 5tb cent which 
grew out of a reaction against Nestorianisra 
(g V ). The majority of Egyptian Christians 
were Monophysites (Mono-physite = one 
nature) — t e . they declased Christ’s hiuiian and 
divine nature to be one and the same This 
view was condemned at the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 461) which pronounced that Jesus Christ, 
true God and true man. has two natures, at once 
perfectly distinct and inseparably joined in one 
person and partaking of the one divine sub- 
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stance However, many continued to hold 
Monophysite opinions, including the Coptic 
Church (0 V.), declaring the Council to be un- 
oecumenical (t e . not holding the views of the 
true and universal Christian Church). 

MonopsychJsm, the theory of the intellect held by 
the Arab philosopher Averrofis (1126-98) in his 
interpretation of Aristotle, maintaming that the 
individual intelligence has no existence in its 
own right but is part of tlie divine mind (nous) 
from which it emerges at birth and into which 
it Is absorl^ed at death He thus denied personal 
immortality, a view which was opposed by 
Chnstian philosophers 

Monotheism, tice Qod and Man. 

Moiiothelites, a Chnstian sect of the 7th cent 
which attempted to reconcile Monophysitlsm 
with orthodoxy lliey admitted the oithodox 
view of Christ’s two natures as Cod and man. 
but declared that He operated with one will 
Monothelitism was condemned as heretical by 
the Council of Constantinople In 080 a i> 

Montanism, a Phrygian'fomi of primitive I’urltau- 
Ism with many peculiar tenets into which the 
early Ciinstlan theologian Tertullian (c 160- 
c 230) was driven by lu,s extremi‘-t views that 
the (’hristian sliould keep himself alotjl from the 
world and hold no social intercourse wliatever 
with pagans The sect had immediate expecta- 
tion of Christ's second coming ai'd indulged in 
prophetic utterance which they held to be in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost but wliieh their 
enemies put down to prompting by the Devil 
In seeking persecution and martyrdom they 
antagonised the iJiurcli and were suppressed 

Moral Re-armament, a movement launched in 
1938. a successor to the Oxford Group Move- 
ment. founded by a former American l^o- 
testant minister, Frank N D Buchm.iii (1878- 
1901) On a visit to England in 02(1 Buchman 
preached “ world-changing tluough lile- 
ch.inging ” to undergraduates at Oxford, hence 
the name Oxford (iroup 

Two of the (iroup’s most typical practices 
were group confession of sm.s openly and the 
“ quiet time” set aside during the day to 
receive nies.'=:agas from the Aliniglitv as to be- 
haviour and current problems Tu the eyes of 
non-Groupers the confession (often of rather 
triviaf sins) aiipeared to be ?xhihitionis( ic and 
there was felt to be a certain sni'bberv about the 
movement xvhich made it strouglv consf uius of 
the social status of its converts However, 
there can be no doubt that many people w’ere 
•' changed ” by the Oxford Group Movement 
The Moral Re-armament Movement is rather 
different Its recent (19(i()) iiamphlet elamis 
tlnit, as the friend and adviser of hl.itP'-inen (of 
whom an Impc’sing list is given), Frank Buch- 
man and hiH new movement .uded m bulvmg 
iiianv crises — political. iiidiiKtiial, and raci.il 
it i.s notable, however, that coini»arativeiy little 
IS said of Jesus Christ whose Name was con- 
stanUy on the lips of the Oxioid ((rouiiers, 
w’hereas much is made of M R A as an alterna- 
tive to world communism Theologians com- 
l)lained of the Groups that their movement 
lacked doctrine and intellectual content. 
M R A appears to have no theological content 
at all 

Moravian Church, a revival of the Gliurch ol the 
“ Bohemian Brethren ” which originated (1457) 
aiiuiiig some of the followers of John Hus. It 
developed a kind of Uiiakensin that rejeefed the 
use ol force, refused to take oaths, and liad no 
hierarchy It appears to have been sym- 
patbetic towards Calvinism but mode unsucccaH- 
fii! approaches to Luther As a Protestant sect 
it was ruthlessly persecuted by Ferdinand 1 1 and 
barely managed to survive However, in the 
18th cent, the body was re-estafilished by Count 
Zinzendorf who offered it a place of safety m 
Saxony where a town called Herriihut (God's 
protection) was built and this be<;auie the centre 
from which Moravian doctrme was spread by 
missionaries all over the world. Their chief 
belief (which had a fundamental influence on 
John Wesley — see Methodism) was that faith is 
a direct illumination from God which assures us 
beyond all possibility of doubt that we are 
saved, and that no goodness of behaviour, piety, 
or orthodoxy is of any use without this " suffi- 
cieiit, sovereign, saving grace.” 
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Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints, one of the very 
numerous American religious sects, founded by 
Joseph Smith of the state of New York, who, at 
the age of eighteen, had been influenced by a 
local religious revival In 1823 He said that 
whilst praying for guidance he had been con- 
fronted by two heavenly messengers who for- 
bade him to Join any existing church but 
prepare to become the prophet of a new one 
Soon, in a series of visions, he was told of a 
revelation written on golden plates concealed in 
a nearby hillside which he was able with the help 
of “ Urim and Thumimni ” to translate into 
English Described as the Book of Mormon 
this was published in 1830 and at the same time 
a little church of only six members was founded 
in Fayette, N Y In addition the first of 
Joseph Smith’s “ miracles ” — the casting out of 
a devil — was performed Smith was quite 
certainly an impostor who had been In trouble 
with the police and his Book of Mormon a piece 
of unmitigate<l nonsense probably written by a 
rresbyterian minister who had concocted the 
notion that the lied Indians were the lost 'I'en 
Tribes of Israel whose fate h.is attracted the 
attention ot numbers of other unbalanced or 
ignorant people (cf Hriti.sh Israelites) Yet 
hinith’s eloquence was able to intliience quite 
educated people including Samuel liigdon with 
whose assistance it seems likely th<it Smith 
added further chapters to the book referring to 
Christ's alleged appearance m America after the 
ascension and Ills formation ol the <“hurch 
Doctrine and ('ovennnt'i is the title of another 
book dealing with the revelations Smith cl.iimod 
to have received Soon the sect was in tiouble 
with tiie community both because its members 
insisted on desi nbmg themselves .is the Chosen 
l'eo[)le and otheis as Centiles and bec.uise they 
took part 111 politics, voting tis biuith ordered 
tliem to. therctijre they wore turned out tiom 
one city after another until they lound theiii- 
selves a dwelling-place at Nauvoo, Illinoi.s, on 
the Mississippi 

That w'ould probably liave been the end ot 
tlie story had not Smith been murdered in 1844 
.ind thereby made to appear a martyr ,ind h.ul 
theie not appeared Jingham ^’oung, a quite 
extraordinary leader who stamped out warring | 
factions and drove out the lecalcitrant \\ hilst 
persecutions continued Brigham Young an- 
nounced that it had been revealed that he must 
Ic.ad the faithful to Salt Jiake, then outside the 
area ol the United St.ites There followed the 
famous trek of more than a thousand miles 
across desert countr}'^ m which he led the way, 
reaching his destination on 2 4 .July 18 47 with 
four thousand followers who built Salt Lake 
City 'J'he church was stnetiv ruled by its 
leader who also looked after ali.iirs of state tor 
thirty years until Ins death in 1877 

Pohgamy, although forbidden by Smith and 
only sanctioned by Brigham \oung when .Salt 
Lake City had been built, is the best-known ot 
Mormon ioctrmes It is now r.arely practised, 
although some of the old polygamous families 
are still alive But polygamy is one of the 
least peculiar ot Mormon beliefs baptism is by 
immeibion after the age of eight and they cele- 
brate the T.ord’s Supper with water instead of 
wine. Coil 13 said to be of human form and 
Christ, although Ills Son. of a different siib- 
sf^aiice from the Father, the Holy Spirit is not 
a person but an mtliience Human souls are 
believed to have existed before birth and are 
anxiously waiting for human bodies to enter 
because only thus can they attain final bliss 
(This was the jiistitlcatum ot polygamy in 
supplying as many available bodies as possible ) 
They are nnllenan.ans, believing that some time 
Christ will appear and rule tor a thousand years, 
and that since the dead are not re.ally dead they 
may repent and become members of the church 
by " baptism for the de.ad ” There are strange 
ritual performances known as “ endowments ” 
which take the form of a kind of morality play 
with such actors as Cod and Satan, Adam and 
Eve, and there are countless ablutions, hand- 
clasplngs, and anointings. “ Miracles ” are still 
performed, for the church has recovered all the 
powers possessed by the early church The 
Old Testament was intended for the Jewish 
DlspeuBation. the New for the Christian, but the 
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Books of Mormon and the " Doctrine ” are for 
the true church— although all the books are 
equally inspired There are two orders of 
priests or leaders the Melchizedeks, or higher 
order, include the apostle, the patriarch, the 
high priest, and the elder, the Aarons, or lower 
order, are deacons who attend to the tempoiai 
aff.airs of the church as tlie Melcliizedeks attend 
to the more smritiial This body has spread 
from the United States and has already set up 
conmuinities in south-east Elugland Like the 
Christian Scientists it seems to possess con- 
siderable wealth 

Muggletonians, one of the many sects which arose 
during the Commonwealth but. unlike most of 
the others (Levellers (a v ). Diggers (</ u , Flfth- 
Mon.archy Men. and the Millenarians) which 
tended to have a strongly political aspect, this 
was purely religious Founded by two journey- 
men tailors, Lodowick Miiggleton and John 
Reeve, who interpreted the Book of Revelation 
in their own jieculiar way. it was decided that 
Reeve represented Moses, ancl Muggleton, 
Aaron They also believed that the Father, 
not the .Son, had died on the cross (an ancient 
heiesy) but added the strange statement that 
He left Elijali m control during Ills period on 
earth Rejecting the doctrine ol the 'I'rinlty. 
they also asserted that Cod lias a human body 
Nevertheless, for a time, tliey had a large 
number of followers 

Mysticism, a religious attitude which concerns 
itself with direct relationship with Cod. 
“ reality ” as contrasted with appearance, or the 
“ ultimate ” in one lorin or another All the 
higher religions have had their mystics who have 
not always been regarded without suspicion by 
their more orthodox members, and, as Bertrand 
Russell points out, there has been a remarkable 
unity of opinion among mystics which almost 
transcends their religious dillereiices Thus, 
cliaractenstic of the mystual experience in 
general, have been tlie following features (1) 
a belief m insight as opposed to analytical 
knowledge whnh is accompanied m the actual 
experumee by the sense of a mystery unveiled, 
a hidden wisdom become certain beyond the 
possibility of doubt, this is often preceded by a 
period of utter hopelessness and isolation de- 
scribed as " the dark night of the soul ”, (2) a 
belief m unity and a refusal to admit opposition 
or division anywhere, this sometimes apiiears 
III the form of what seem to be contradictory 
.st.vtornoiits ” the way up and the way down is 
one and the same ” (Heraclitus) There Is no 
distinction between subject and object, tlie act 
of perception and the thing perceived. (3) a 
denial of the reality of time, since 11 all is one 
the (listmc tion of past and tutiire must be 
illusory. (4) a denial ot the reality ot evil (which 
iloes not maintain, e o . that cruelty is good but 
that It does not exist in the world ot reality as 
opposed to the world of phantoms from which 
we are liberated by the insight of the vision). 
Among the gre.it mystics have been Meister 
FA’kliart and Jakob Boehme, the German re- 
ligioiLs mystics of the 13th and lOth cent, 
lespectively, Acharya Sankara of India, and St. 
Theresa ami St John of the (Yoss ot Spam. 
Mystical movements withm the great religions 
have been the Zen (q o ) movement within 
Budflhusni. Taoism In China . the ( ’aballsts and 
Hasidmi in Jiulaibin, the Sails within Islam, 
some of the Quakers within ( 'hiistianity 

Mystery Religions. .See Orphism. 


N 

Nancy School ol Psychotherapy. Before Freud, 
the only satisfactory means of treating neurosis 
psychologically was hypnosis (used for cen- 
turies in one form or another, but rediscovered 
by Anton Mesnier (1733-1815), hence the name) 
Also at that time the commonest neurosis was 
hysteria — a condition in which physical disease 
IB munlcked unconsciously by the production of 
such symptoms as paralysis, loss of memory, 
areas of pain, or loss of feeling, even deafness 
and blindness This condition was discovered 
by Ambrose L16beault of Nancy in Lorraine to 
be particularly susceptible to treatment by hyp- 
nosis (which, unlike Mesmer who was somewhat 
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of a charlatan . he need lu a scientific way) Lie- 
beault (1823-1904) and hia colleanue Hippolyte 
Bcrnheiin (1840-1919) believed (a) that 
hysteria was produced by sufCKcstlon and par- 
ticularly by aiit«>miKf?efltion on the part of the 
patient, and ib) that sugirestion was a nonnal 
trait found in varying degrees in everyone 
These conclusions are true, hut as I' reud showed 
later, are far fiom being the whole truth See 
Paris School ol Psychotherapy. 

Natural Law, the specifically Roman (’athfdic 
doctrine that there la a natural moral law. ir- 
respective of time and place, which man can 
know through hia own leason Original ly a 
product of early rational rdiiloBophy, the 
(’hrlstlan form of the doctrine is basically due 
to St Thomas Arpiinas who <leflned natur.il law- 
in relation to eternal law, holding that the 
eternal law Is fJo<rs reason which gtiverna the 
relations of all things in the universe to each 
other 'fhe natural law is tliat part of the 
eternal law which relates to man's beliavumr 
Catholic natural law ivasuiucs that the human 
reason is capable of deriving ultimate rules tor 
right behaviour since there are m man and his 
institutions cert-am staljlc structures proiiuced 
by (iod’s reason wlucii man’s reason can know 
to l>e correct and true 'I’hus, the basis ol 
marriage, property, tlic state, and the contents 
of justice are held to be available to man's 
natural reason 'Jdie rules of positive morality 
and civil law are held to he valid only insolar 
as they conform to the natural law, which man 
is not only capable ot knowing but .ilso 
olieying 

Rrotestant theologians criticise this notion 
'ITius Karl Harth and many others hold that 
sinful and fallen man cannot have any direct 
knowledge ot (lod or Ills reason or will without 
the aid of revelation \notlier theologian 
Niebuhr points out that the principles ol the 
doctrines are too intlcxihlc and tliat although 
tliev arc the product of a particular time and 
< ircumstaiu-e, tliey are regarded as if they were 
absolute and eternal In la(t, as mo.st social 
KcleiUlsts would also agree, tiicrc is no law winch 
can lie regarded as “ natural ' tor all men at all 
times Nor does it seein sensible to suppose 
that all or even many men possess either the 
reason to discern natural law or the aliihty to 
obey it, whither or not we accept man’s tree- 
will (and all Protestant so* ts do not), we know 
as a fact of science tliat people an* not alwa>s 
tully responsihle for their actions and some not 
at all 

Nazism, the t(*riu eominonh used tor the polilical 
and sodal ideology ot 'the ( lennan Nationil 
Socialist J’arty led by (lie lat«* Adolf Kitler 
'Jlie term N<ni was an nblirev lation ol National 
Socialist lliose in the Federal Repulilie today 
sympathetic to Nationil Socialist aims are 
known as neo-Nazis See Fascism 

Neoplatonism. See Determinism and Free-will and 
God and Man 

Nestorian heresy 'Hie .')th cent of the Christian 
Churcli saw a battle ol personalities ami 
opinions waged witli fanatical fury between St 
Cyril the patriarch of Alexandria, and Nes- 
toriiis, imtriarch ot ConstantiiK'ple Ne^stonua 
maintained that Alary should not lie called the 
mother of (_Jod as she was only the mother of 
the luiman and not of the divine nature of 
.lesus 'Hiis view w'as contradicted by C>nl 
(one of the moat unpleasant saints who ever 
lived) who held the ortheslox dew In addition 
his utter destruction of Nestonus by stcaltliy 
and unremitting animositv Cyril was also rc- 
aponsihle for the lynching of Hypatia, a dis- 
tinguished mathematician and saintly woman, 
liead of tlic Neoplatonlst scliool at Alexandria 
She was dragged Ironi her chariot, stiipped 
naked, butchered and torn to pieces in the 
church, and her remains burned As if this 
were not enough Cyril took pains to stir up 
pogroms against the very large Jewish colony ot 
Alexandria At the Council of I'^phcsus (a d 
431) the Western bishops- (imckJy decided for 
t^yril. This (’oimcil (reliiforced by the I'ouncil 
of CThalcedon in 451) clarified orthodox Catholic 
doctrine (sec Monophysltfitm) Nestonus lie- 
(‘.amo a heretic, was banished to Antioch wliere 
he had a short respite of peace, but later, and in 
sidte of his weakness and age, was dragged 
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aliout from one place to another on the borders 
of Egypt. We are assured that hia tongue was 
eaten by worms m punishment for the wicked 
words he bad spoken, hut later the Nestorian 
church flourlslied in Syria and Persia under the 
protection of the rulers of Persia and missions 
were sent to India and China 

Nihilism, the name commonly given to the CArlieet 
lliisslan form of revolutionary anarchism It 
originated In the early years of Tsar Alexander 
11 (1818-81). the liberator of the serfs, who, 
during his attempts to firing about a constitu- 
tional monarchy, was killed by a bomb The 
term “ niJiihst.” howexoi, was first used in 1802 
by 'J'lirgenev in his novel Fathers and ('hildren 
See Anarchism. 

Nominalism. Early uieiliac\ al thinkers were dl\ i- 
iled into two schools, those who regarded 
“ unixorsalb ” or abstract concepts as mere 
names without any corresponding realities 
(NiJininalists), and tliosc who licld the opposite 
doctrine (Realism) that, general concepts liavc 
an existence independent of individual things 
The relation lietween Lmi\crsals and particular-- 
was a subject of philosophical dispute all 
through the Middle Ages 

Tlie first person to liold the nominalist doi - 
trine was proliably Ri»scclin or liostcllinus iii 
the late 11th cent , but very little is known of 
him and none of his works remains except foi a 
single letter to Peter Aticlard whi> was his pupil 
Roscelin was born m ITtince. accused twice of 
heresy but recanted and tkd to England where 
he attacked tlic view.s of Anselm, aei'ordmg to 
wiumi Roscelin used tlie jilirase tliat umvcrsals 
were vl Jiata'* loci or breath ot the voue 'ilu* 
most important nominalist wa.s the Englishman 
William o! Occam m the 13th cent wlio, once 
,ind for all, separated the two schools by saying 
m effect that science is about things (the 
nonun.illst view), where.is logic, philosoiiliv, and 
ifligion are about terms or coiuciits (tic* 
IMatonlc tradition) Roth are justilicd, hut we 
must distinguish bctw'een them The pro- 
]»osition “ man is a species ” is not .i proiiosition 
ot logic or plnlofeophy but a .scientific statement 
Fiice we c.iniiot 8*iy wlietlier it is tine or false 
witliout knowing about man If wc fail to 
ieali.se* that wainls are conventional signs and 
that it Is important to decide whether or not 
they h.ave a meaning and refer to sennet lung, 
then we shall fall into logical fallacu-s of the 
tvpe “ Man is a species, Socrates is a man, 
theiefore Socrates la a jmh'cic.s ” This, in ellect, 
is the loginning of tlie mcxlern plillo-.ophy ol 
logical an.ilvMs which, to oversimplify, tells us 
tint a f-tatenient is not just tnio oi iinlrue, it 
ma\ also be meaningless 'I’lieretore, in all the 
phili .sopliical j.rohlems we have discussed else- 
where, there i.s the third poesihilitv that the 
problem we are (h.scnssing has no meaning 
because the words refer to nothing and wc must 
iibk oursche.s before going any further •' what do 
we me.an by (JcmI.” lias the word “ free-will ” 
any definite meaning^ 

Nonconformism, the attitude of all those ('hristiaii 
liodies which do not conform to the doctrines ol 
the Eliurch of I'higland Ep to the parsing ot 
the Act of ITnlforimtv in 1002 they were called 
'* puritans ” or " dissenters ” and were often 
1 persecuted Tlie oldest bodies of noncon- 
fonnists are the llaptia^s. Independents, and 
(in England) the ITe^ahytenans. the Methodists, 
although dating from 1738, did not consider 
themselves nouconforniists until some time 
later I’ho Presbyterians are, of course, the 
official ('Imrch of Scotland where it is the 
Anglicans (known as “ Einscnpahans ") who are 
the nonconformists, althoiigli not geneially de- 
scnlyed as such 

0 

Occam’s Razor, the philoeopliical maxim by whicli 
William of Occam, the 13tli cent nominalist 
(</ V ), has liccome liest-known I’hls states in 
the form which is most familiar. “ Entities are 
not to be multiplied without necessity ” and as 
such does not appear in his works He did, 
however, say something much to the same 
effect " It Is vain to do with more what can be 
done with fewer." In other words, if every- 
thing in some science can be interpreted wnthout 
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HHsnmilig thus nr that hyiiothetical etitity, there 
IS no Kround for assuminB it This is Itertrand 
KiisHell's version, and he ndiLs " 1 have myself 
found this a most funiful principle m logical 
HiialyKis.” 

Occultism. Magic, Alchemy, Astrology, and 
Theosophy. 

Oiangemen, nieinhers of an Irish societv formed in 
Ulster m l7t)o to uphold Protestantism TTieir 
name is taken from King William 111, Prince ot 
Orange, who defeated James II at the liattle of 
the IJoyne (1600), hence the enormous b.umers 
depic-tiiig “ King Ililly on the Hoyne ” ami such 
other subjects or mottoes as appeal to the 
primitive rmrul when thev are earned in proces- 
sion on I'J July each year 'I'hc society h.w 
liranclies in iminy Eiiglish-spealving countries 
hut flourishes chiefly in Ulster 

Origenists, a sect of early rehgionists led by the 
Christian Patlier Ongeii in the !lrd cent . who 
accepted in general the doctriiica of Plotinus 
(•tec Neoplatonism) 'I'hey believed that men’s 
souls are created before their bodies and are 
striving to enter bodies as they are born When 
the soul leaves tlie hod> it enters another liody 
if it has been sinful since jnstiee recpiires piinish- 
inent, but the immslunent happens naturally 
thiough the (liiviiig power of the sinner’s own 
errors 'fhe celestial bodies arc believed also to 
liave souls, .ind it is asserted that Christ was the 
Son of Coil oiih l»y adoption and grace The 
Connell of Constantinople in 55 J condemned 
Ongen’s (loctrin‘'s 

Oiphisrn 'I’lic Creeks in general Ihou'dit very 
little of then gods, legarding them .xs sinnlar to 
human beings with human laihngs and virtues 
although on a larger scale But there was 
another aspect ot Creek religion which was 
passionate, cestatic, and secret, dealing with the 
worship ot vaiioiis figures among wlioni were 
BacoJius or i)iony,sus, Orpheus, and Demeter 
.iiid Persephone of tlie Icleusinian Mystencs 
1 iionysuH (or Bai cluis) vv.i,^ (/rigiimlly a god from 
riiraco wliere the people were priinitlve farmers 
naturally intcrr.sted in fertility cults Dionysus 
was the god ot fertility who only later tame to 
lie assotiatetl with wine and the divine imidia'ss 
It produces He lussumtd the form of a man or 
.L bull and his worslup by the tune it ai lived in 
(.leece became associated with w'omon (as was 
(he case in most of the My'stery Ivcligions) who 
si»ent nights on the lulls dancing and possibly 
tlrinking wine in order lo .stimulate ecst.usv. an 
unplca.sant aspect ot the cult wius the tearing to 
pieces of Willi animals whose flo.sh w<it> eaten 
lavv Although the cult waw disapproved of by 
the orthodox and. nteillcss to say. bv husliands, 
it existed for :l long time This primitive and 
savage rolignm in time was inodilled by tliat 
.idrihuted to Orpiieus whose cult w'as more 
sli'ritu.ilhseil, ascetic, and substituted mental 
loi phy.'.icjl mtoxieation Crpheus may have 
lieeii a real person or a legendary hero and he, 
too, IS aupitosed to liave emue from 'J’lirace. but 
Ins name mdie.ites th il lie, or the movement 
issociated with liiin, came from ( lete and 
originally from I’gv lit. whic-li seems to nav e been 
the source ol maiiv of its doctrines Crete, it 
must be reiiiembered, was the islinil thruugfi 
vv* ii h l’,'\ ■ f II. Il 'i '-.i ■ .1 (jieece in other lesjiects 
• •M'be.'i' . 1-1 I >l■‘'\l been a leformer who was 
torn to pieces by ihe Maenad wurshippers of 
Dionysus The Oiyitucs believed in the trans- 
migration of souls and that the soul after death 
might olitain either eternal blLss or temporary 
or permanent torment according to its way oi 
life upon earth They held cereinoiiies of 
1 ) 11 ri float ion and the more orthodox abstained 
Irom animal food except on Biiecial occasicms 
when it was eaten ritually Man is partly 
earthly, partly heavenly, and a good life in- 
cijoases the heavenly part so that, in the end. he 
may become one with Bacchus and lie called a 
“ Bacchus ” The leligioii had an elaborate 
tlieology {sec Section H, 117-128) As the 
Bacchic rites were reformed liy Orpheus, so the 
Orphic rites were reformed by Pythagoras (r 
507 B r ) who introduced the mystical 
element into (ireek philosophy w'hich reached 
its heights in Plato Other elements entered 
Creek life from Orphism One of these was 
feminism which was notably iacking in Creek 
c IV ilisation outside the My^itery Kellglons The 
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other was the drama which arose from the rites 
Ilf Dionysus 

'J’he mysteries of Eleusis formed the most 
sacred part of the Athenian state religion, and it 
IS clear that they had to do wdth fertility rites 
also, for they w'ere in honour of Denieter and 
Persephi'ne and all the myths speak of them as 
being as.soclatcd with the supply of corn to the 
country (sve Section H, 110-110) 

Wltliout ticing provocativ'c, It la accepted by 
most anthropologists and many theologians that 
(Imatiamty. just as it accepted elements of 
(Jnosticisin and Mlthraisni, accepted elements 
from tlie Mystery Bohgions as they in turn must 
leave done from earlier cults Tlic miraculous 
birth, the deatii and resurrection, the sacra- 
mental feast of bread and wine, symbolising the 
eating of the flesh and drmUing of (lie blood of 
the god. all these are comrnim elements in early 
religions .ind not just In one None of this 
ineaiia that what we are told about .fesus is not 
true, but it surely does mean (n) that ('hns- 
tianity wa.s ni't a sudden development but had 
ifs predecessors, (b) that the early Church 
alxsorbed many of the elements ot other reli- 
gioms. (r) tliat perhaps .Jesus Himself made use 
of tertam symbols winch He knew iiad a timeless 
tignilleance to man and Invested them with a 
new meaning 

Orthodox Eastern Church. 'I’here are Lw^o groups 
ot Jil.isfern churches (1) those forming the 
Orthodox Uhunli dealt with here whiih include 
file ancient Byzantane patriarchates of Con- 
htantinople. Alexandria. Antioch, and .Teni- 
.salem, and the national churches o( Biissia, 
O recce. Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Knmania, etc 
(although Orthodox (ommunitiCH exist all over 
the world and are no longer confined to geo- 
graphical areas). (“2) the churches which re- 
ji'cted Byzant U’.o orthodoxy during various 
controversies from the Titli to the 7th cent . 
notalily the ('optic (‘liurch (17 r ) and the 
Armenian church Althoiigli all Oithodoi 
churches share the same doctrine and trailitions 
thev are arranged as national imlepeiideiiL 
lii'dicB each with its own hierarchy They do 
not recognise the pope, and tlie pnm.acy oi the 
patiKircli of (’onetantiriople is largely an horior- 
< 11 V one Although claiming to he the One 
Holv. (’atholic, and Ajiostolic Church its 
alleged intallihihtv rests on iinmersal agreement 
rather than on anv one individual, and agree- 
ment ovi^er ihe faith comes from the Seriptures 
inlerpreted in the light of the Tradition 'I’he 
Idler includes dogmas relating to the 'I'nnity, 
Chnstology. Maiiology, and Holy Icons, the 
tesfiiiiony of the Fathers (St Athanasius. St 
Ba.sil. St Jolm Chrvsostom. St Cynl of Alex- 
andria. etc ), the canons or rules as formulated 
liy the Councils and the Fathers 'I’lie Ortho- 
dox Chunh did not take part In the grent 
'Western controversuis about the Bible, nor. ot 
course, m the Befonnation The total i umber 
of believers is not known, but some idea c,m l>e 
obtained from tlie fact that in the New World 
alone it has live million incmbers 

Oxford Group, .s’lr Moral Re-nrmanient 

Oxford Movement See Anglo-Cathollclsra, Trac- 
taiianUni 

P 

Pantheism. .SV/ God and Man. 

Papal Infallibility. 'I’he basis of papal infallibility 
IS {a) that every question of morals and faith 
is not dealt with in the Bible so it is necessary 
tliat there should he a sure court of appeal in 
case of doubt, and this w.is provided by Christ 
when he established the Church as Uis Teaching 
AutJionty upon earth, {h) ultimately this idea 
of the teaching function of the Churcli shapes 
the idea of papal infallibility which asserts that 
the pope, when spcakbig olhelally on matters of 
faith or morals, is protected liy Cod again«t the 
]»ossibility of error The doctrine was pro- 
claimed in July 1870 

Infallibility is a strictly limited gift which 
does not mean that the pope has extraordinary 
intelligence, that God helps hmi to find the 
answer to every conceivable question, or that 
Catholics have to accept the pope’s views on 
politics He can make mistakes or fall into sin, 
his scientific or historical opinions may Ije quite 
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wrong, he may write books that are full of errors 
Only in two limited spheres is he infallible and 
in these only when he speaks officially as the 
supreme teacher and lawgiver of the Church, 
defining a doctrine that must be accepted by all 
its members When, after studying a problem 
of laith or morals as carefully as possible, and 
with all available help from expert consultants, 
he emerges with the Church’s answer -on these 
ocflaslons it is nut strictly an answer. It is the 
answer. 

This definition Is compiled from Roman 
Catholic sources I^t us see what the other side 
has to say Hlstfjrically speaking, the Jloinan 
Catholic (’hurch of the early 19th cent was at 
its lowest ebb of power Pope Pius IX. in (ear 
of Italian nationalism, revealed his reactionary 
attitude by the feverish declaration ol new 
dogmas, the canonisation of new saints, the 
denunciation of all modem ideals in the Syllabus 
of Jilrrors, and the unqualified defence of his 
temporal power against the threat of Caribaldi 
It is not too much to say that everything 
regarded as hnpoitant by freedom-loving and 
democratic people was opposed by the papacy at 
that tune Thus In England, liord Acton, the 
great historian, wlio was co-editor with Richard 
Hlmpaon of the (Jatholic monthly, the Uamblrr, 
was lorcetl to resign because his lll>eral views had 
given offence to Cardinal Wiseman, archbishop 
of Westminster Newman took over the paper 
but he was denounced bv R>)me and never 
forgiven for writing an article “ on consulting 
the laity in matters (»f dtjgiua ” At ton and 
hlmpaon resumed publication only to be given 
the choice ot coining out in favour of the pope’s 
temporal power and against the British Liberal 
Party (\ctt)n wiis a Taberal member of Parlia- 
jnenl) or stopping publication 'Hie Rambler 
Stopped, but was replaced by the Home and 
Foreifjn Review, In the llrst number of which 
reference was made to the fanious Kith cent 
adventurer iherluigl Eaiuese who was (cor- 
rectly) referred to as the son of Pope Paul III 
The hierarchy was turioua because the peculiar 
Catholic sense ot proi>rioty ordains that Eaiiiese 
be referrecl t(j as the Pope’s ” iierdiew ” Acton’s 
struggles against the hierarchy were In vain and 
the “ Ultramontanea ” won when m 1870. alter 
a long and sordid struggle, the Vatican Council, 
convened by Pius IX. pronounced the detimtion 
ot his infallibility at the same time that his 
temporal power was falling in pieces about lies 
ears There la good evidence that Cardinal 
Manning did his best to get Acton out ot the 
Church, just as Dollmger, a (lei man priest and 
famous historian of tlie Church, was excom- 
municated because, like many others, he refused 
to accept the new dogma If. as the Catholic 
statement above claims, papal Infallibility is a 
logical extension of the past history of the 
Church, it is strange that the greatest Catholic 
scholar of the age failed to observe it It is 
dilllciilt not to doubt that theie w'as some con- 
nection between the pronouncement ot the 
pope's infallibility and his siumltaiieous loss ot 
temporal pow'er 

Paris School ol Psychotherapy. The Paris school 
is important because it was the school of the 
famous French neurologist Jean Charcot (1825- 
9.)). teacher of Sigmund Freud (1856-1989) and 
Pierre Janet (1859-1947) At a time when 
hypnosis and the neurosis known as hysteria 
were very much “ in the air,” and Lt6bcavilt and 
his colleagues {see Nancy School) were regarding 
hysteria as a condition which was produced by 
autosuggestion. Charcot was maintaining the 
opposite view Hypnosis, or the ability to be 

- hypnotised, was. In his view, a symptom of a 
hysterical personality, and hysteria had a 
physiological basis 

Charcot was a highly controversial figure and 
his demonstrations were famous, if to some 
verging on the ’ notorious, he aroused much 
antagonism among Roman Catholics by stating 
that faith cures at Lourdes were actually cases 
of hysteria and not. thentfore, miraculous since 
they could equally w'ell be cured by himself 
However, he regarded hysteria as a sign of 
hereditary degeneration. His supposed words. 
“You will always find sex at the root of the 
trouble '* and his pupil Janet’s evidence that 
forgotten (or. as we should now say. repressed) 


traumatic events lay behind the symptoms 
which would go wlien the event was allowed 
expreiwlon, had a potent influence on the young 
Freud who made the uncovering of the past and 
the importance of sex the foundations of psycho- 
analy.sis {see Section F, Part HI). Janet’s behef 
w.is that hysteria Is due to dissociation or 
Imperfect integration of the personality. 
Modern liellef is that Charcot was wrong about 
the physical basis of hysteria, wrong about the 
pathological significance of hypnosis, but right 
on the whole about the importance of sexual 
problems in neurosis 

Parsees. See Zoroastrianism. 

Pauliclans, a Christian heretical sect which derives 
its name not from Paul the Ai)ostle but from 
Paul of Saniosata who was patriarch of Antn^ch, 
260-72 His followers, the “ Pauhanl,’’ were 
condemned for their "Adoptlonist ’’ (q v ) atti- 
tude by the (.’ouncil of Nicaea (325) Originally 
wnle-spread in Anatolia, especially In Armenia 
from the .5th cent onwards, they were cruelly 
persecuted by the Byiantine emperors and were 
deported (c 755) to the Balkans to garrison that 
part of the East Roman empire Elsewhere in 
this section the Albigenses or O^than are men- 
tioned. the Paulicians form part of their 
spiritual ancestry ft Ls debat.ible whether the 
“Adoptlonist ’’ doctrines professed by the 
Albigenses came from the Balkan Bogomils, 
through the Crusaders, or from the north of 
Spam, where there was an “Adoptlonist ” move- 
ment in the late part of the 8th cent 'I’he 
evidence seems to be in favour of the Balkan 
iiitluence but it shouhl be noted that although 
the Bogomils v/ere influenced by the Paulici'ins 
and the Manichaeans, the Pauliclans themselves 
repufliatcd Manic liaeamsm An authentic 
liturgical book of the Paulicians — The Ke\j of 
Truth was discovered m 1891 in Echmiadzin 
where the Armenian lustoncal archives were 
kept 'Hils iiiannscript tJirows new light on 
the heresy 

Pavlovian theory. See Behaviourism. 

Pelagian heresy. See Determinism and Free-will 

Peripatetic philosophers, a name given to the 
followers of Aristotle denvetl from the phild- 
sopher’s habit ol walking up and down as he 
expounded his thec^nes 

Phrenology, a psychological “ school ’’ founded in 
1800 by two Gormans, Fran/ .losef Gall and 
Joh.vnn Gaspar Spurzheim Gall was an 
anatomist who believed there to be some corre- 
spondence between mental fatmltlos and the 
sh'iiie of the head He tested these ideas m 
prisons and mental hospitals and began to 
lecture on his findings, arousing a great df*al ol 
interest throughout both Europe and .Ajncnca. 
where his doctrines were wulely accepted 
Phreac^logy became fashionable, and pLH)i)le 
would go to “ have tlieir bumps rea<l ’’ as later 
men ami women of fashion iia\e gone to bo 
psychoanalysed 

Roughly speaking. Gall divided the mind into 
thirty-seven faculties such as destructiveness, 
suavity, self-esteem, coiisc u-ntiousness. and so 
on, and claimed that each of these was located 
in a definite area of the lirain He further 
claimed that the areixs In the brain corresponded 
to “ biuiips ’’ on the skull which could be read 
by the expert, thus giving a complete account of 
the character of the subject In fact, (a) no 
such faculties are located in the brain anywhere 
for this IS simply not the way the brain works. 
(6) the faculties descnlied by Gall are not pure 
traits which cannot be further analy'sed and are 
based on a long outdated psychology, (c) the 
sliape of the brain bears no specific relationship 
to the shape ot the skull Fhrenology is a 
pseudo-science, there la no truth m It whatever. 
But. even so, like astrology, it still has its 
practitioners 

Physiognomy. See Characterology. 

Pietism, a movement for reviving piety in the 
Lutheran Church of the 17th cent. 

Plymouth Brethren, a religious sect founded hy 
John Nelson Darby, a mmister of the Ih-otestant 
C’hurch of Ireland, and Edward Cronin, a former 
Roman Catholic, m 1827. Both were dis- 
satisfied with the lack of spirituality in their 
own and other churches and joined together in 
small meetings In Dublin every Sunday for 
“ the breaking of bread.” Soon the movement 
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benan to spread throueh Darby’s travels and 
writings and he Anally settled In Plymouth, 
giving the popular name to the “ Brethren ” 
Beginning as a movement open to all who felt 
the need to " keep the unity of the Spirit.” it 
soon exercised the right to exclude all who had 
unorthodox views and split up into smaller 
groups Among these the mam ones are the 
" Exclusives,” the Kellyites. the Newtomtes. 
and " Bethesda ” whose mam differences are 
over problems ol church goveniment or pro- 
phetical powers, some of these arc further split 
among themselves. 

The original views of Darby were somewhat 
as follows C’hnstianity has fallen from New 
Testament purity and all (’hristendorn and 
every Church is corrupt aiul has incurred Cod’s 
displeasure, notably by establishing ministerial 
offices which hinder the believer's approach to 
Cod Ministers should not be otlkials but 
possess special gifts (” Charismata ”) granted 
from above and assigned by the Holy Ghost 
according to his will, these (Charismata have no 
connection whatever with any olflcial posts 
although m some cases they may coincide with 
them The whole doctrine of the Brethren is 
based on the need for direct access to (iod and 
they claim that any mtermediate agency such 
as priests or ministers or presbj ters is not only 
a hindrance but a sin Churches which have 
such are corrupt and it is the believer’s duty to 
withdraw from them (not necessarily m the 
physical sense, but into liimselt, siiu e corruption 
in a Church does not necessarily demand cessa- 
tion of brotherhoixi with its members) It is 
quite poSvSible tor nienibers of the Brethren to 
retain their termer allegiance, although it is 
extremely uiicominon 

The most objectionable feature of the sect, if 
not ci unKpie one, is their conrtdeiiee that not 
only do they ]>--v tb'- -v c- < crt.iiut !■ ^b.tthat 
all others aic iii- ral v «<irMpi !’• "In’-* of 
Fathtr and Son by Sir Iklinund (Josse, which 
describes life with Ins lather, the eminent 
naturalist I’hilip (Jossc, who belonged to the 
Brethren, will recall how this basic illy kind, 
honest, and learned man was led through their 
teachings to acts ot unKindness (e r; . in retusing 
to allow his son and other members ot his 
household to celebrate ('linstniius and throwing 
out the small tokens they had secretly bought), 
and intellectual dishonesty (e u , iii rclusing for 
religious reasons alone to accept D.irwinism 
when all his evidence pointed towards it) A 
religious sect that is capable of producing such 
jicrversious of human nature has not much to 
conimcud it, although a number ot other 
enuneiit men have belonged to the Brethren 

Poltergeist, allegeclly a noisy type of spirit which 
specialises in throwing tluiigs about, making 
loud tliurnpmgs and b.ingings, and occasiouallv 
bringing in ” apports,” i e . objects from clsc- 
wliere Most so-callcd poltergeist activities are 
plain frauds, but the othcis are almost in- 
vaiiably associated with the pieseiicc m the 
hoiLse ol someone (often, but not always a child) 
wdio IS suffering from severe mental couilicts 
usually of a sexual nature The lufcrence is 
that those activities which are not simply 
fraudulent are either due to some unknown 
influence exuded by such ineiitally abnormal 
people, or that they are actually carried out by 
ordinary physical means by such people when 
ill a state of hysterical dissoc latioii -i c , un- 
consciously. nie second hypothesis is much 
the more probable. Sec Psychic Research. 

Polytheism. See God and Man. 

Positivism, also known as the Religion ol Human- 
ity. was founded by Auguste Comte (1798-1857), 
a famous mathematician and philosopher born 
in Montpellier, France His views up to the end 
of the century attracted many and it would have 
been unposaible throughout that time to read a 
book on philosophy or sociology that did not 
mention them, but today hla sigmllcance is 
purely of historical interest In his Cours de 
Vhxlosovhie romtive (18,10) he put forward the 
thesis that mankind had seen three great stages 
in human thought (1) the theological, during 
which man seeks for supernatural causes to 
explain nature and Invents gods and devils. 

(2) the metaphysical, through which he thinks 
m terms of philosophical and metaphysical 


abstractions; (3) the last positive or scientific 
stage when he will proceed by experiment and 
objective observation to reach in time ” positive 
truth ” 

Broadly speaking, there is little to complain 
of in this analysis, for there does seem to have 
been some sort of general direction along these 
lines However, Ciunte was not satisfied with 
having reached this point and felt that his 
system deinaiided a religion and. of course, one 
that was ” scientific ” This religion was to be 
the worship of Humanity m place of the personal 
Deity of earlier times, and for it he supplied not 
only a Positive CatecliLsm but a treatise on 
Sociology in which he declared hbnself the High 
Priest of the cult Since, as it stood, the reli- 
gion was likely to appear somewhat abstract to 
many, Comte drew up a list of historical char- 
acters whom he regarded as worthy ot the same 
sort of atloration as Catholics accord to their 
saints 'I'he new Church attracted few mem- 
bers. even among those who had a high regard 
for Comte’s scientific work, and its only sig- 
nificant adherents were a small group of Oxford 
schola’^3 and some in fiis own country Frederic 
Il.imson was the best-known English adherent 
and throughout his life continued to preach 
Cointist doctrines m Ijoiidon to diminishing 
am lienees 

Pragmatism, a typically American school of philo- 
sophy which comes under the heading of what 
Bertrand Kussell describes as a “ practical ” 
as opposed to a ” theoretical ” philosophy 
Whereas the latter, to whuli most of the great 
philosophical systems belong, seeks dlsmterested 
knowledge lor its own sake, the former (a) re- 
gards action as the supreme good, (b) considers 
happiness an effect and knowledge a mere 
mstrument of successful activity 

The oiiginator of Pragmatism is usually con- 
sidered to have been the psychologist William 
James (1842--I910) although he himself attri- 
buted its basic principles to C S Peirce, Iffie 
other famous Pragmatist is Dr John Dewey, 
ficut-known in Europe for lus works on educa- 
tion (for although American text-books on philo- 
sophy express opinions to the contrary, few edu- 
cated people m Europe have taken the slightest 
interest m Pragmatism and generally regard it 
as an eccentricity peculiar to Americans) 

The basic source of Pragmatism is William 
•Tanies’s book The lEi/i to Jielieve (189(J) in 
which he points out that we are often compelled 
to take a decision whore no adequate theoretical 
grounds for a decision exist, for even to do 
nothing is to decide Thus in religioc we have 
a right to adopt a believing attitude although 
not intellet tiially fully convinced We should 
fiolieve truth and shun error, but the failing ot 
the sceptical philosopher is that he adheres Only 
to the latter rule and thus fails to believe various 
truths which a less cautions man will accept 
If believing truth and avoiding error are equally 
important, then it is a good idea when we are 
presented with an alteniative to believe one of 
the possibilities at will, since we then liav'^e an 
even chance of being right, whereas we have 
none if we suspend Judgment The function of 
philosophy, according to James, is to find out 
what difference it makes to the individual if a 
particular philosophy or world -system is true. 
•*An idea is ' true ’ so long as to believe it is 
profitable to our lives.” and, he adds, ” the true 
18 only the expedient in our way of thinking 
. . Ill the long run and on the whole of 
course ” Thus ” if the hyiiothesis of God works 
satisfactorily in the widest sense of the word, it 
is true ” Bertrand Paissell’s reply to this 
assertion is “I have always found that the 
hypothesis of Santa Claus ‘ works satisfactorily 
m the widest sense of the word therefore 
‘ Santa Claus exists ’ is true although Santa 
Claus does not exist ” Russell adds that 
James’s concept of truth simply omits as un- 
important the question whether God really ts in 
His heaven . if lie is a useful hypothesis that Is 
enough ” (Jod the Architect of the Cosmos ls 
forgotten; all that Is remembered is belief in 
God, and its effects upon the creatures inhabit- 
ing onr petty planet. No wonder the Pope 
condemned the pragmatic defence of religion.” 

Predestination. See Calvinism. 

Presbyterianism, a Protestant denomination in 
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which the mlnifilry consiats of prcsbytera who 
are all of equal rank It ia the Church of 
Hcotland and the doctrinal standards are con- 
tained In the Westminster Confession (1647) 
which is. in general, accepted by English. 
Scottish, and American Presbyteriaas as the 
most thorough and logical statement In ex- 
istence of the C’alvinlst creed 

The Jteformation In Scotland was preceded by 
the same sort of awareness of the moral corrup- 
tion of the Homan Church as had hain>cned 
elsewhere, but for various political and 
emotional reasons, which need not bo dis- 
cussed here, the majority of the Scottish people 
(unlike the English who had been satisfied with 
the mere exchange ot Crown for l‘ope) were de- 
termined on a fundamental change of doctrine, 
discipline, and worship, rather th in a reform ot 
manners The church preachers had learned 
their Protestantism not from Luther but from 
Calvin and their leader John Knox hfid worked 
in Geneva with Calvin himself and was resolved 
to introduce the system into rtcotland In 1557 
the " Lords of the (.'ongregafcioii ’’ signed the 
Covenant to maintain “ the blessed Word of 
God and his congregation *’ against their 
enemies, and demanded the right to worship as 
they had chosen However, the real date ot the 
Scottish Helormatlon is August 1560 when Mary 
of Guise (the regent for Mary tiiieen of Scots 
who was not yet of age) dletl aud the Estates 
met to settle their affairs without foreign pres- 
sure. (he tkinfessioii of Faith was drawn up aud 
signed by Knox and five other ministers and 
almost unanimously adopted by the Estates 
The ideas on which the Hefoniied Kirk was 
based are found In the Confession, the Book of 
Dlacipline. and Kiuix’s Liturgy They are 
strongly anti-papal. referring to the Homan 
(/hurch OS the “ Kirk malignant ” On coimiion 
talk it was, and still la, quite usual to describe 
It os "the Whore of Babylon”). Apostolic 
Succession and TYansubstantlatioii arc re- 
pudiated. Christ Is the sole bead of the Kirk, 
the papist priests are not ministers at all and the 
Mass is a blasphemy Knox’s liiturgy. the same 
oa that used in Geneva but translated into 
English, was used until baud’s attempt to force 
an Anglican liturgy on the Kirk led to an 
abandonment ot both in favour ot " free 
prayers ’’ The Book ot ULsciplliic contains 
eliboratc rules fiir everythiUK coiinecfeil with 
church affairs, the state was recognised as co- 
equal with the Kirk but there were tendencies 
for the Kirk to demand more equality than the 
state was prepared to give 

The religion is based qji the Bible as the Word 
of God and Old and New Testaments are equally 
inspired (in fact there was a tciulcney to quote 
Iroiii the Old 'restament ratlier Oian the New) 

The church order is based on the equality of the 
ministers who are eleeteil by their own flock 
after they have lieeii tested lor intelligence, 
learning, and character, aud the rest of Kirk 
affairs in the individual church arc looked alter 
by the ehlers. who are In charge ol spiritual aud 
moral affairs, and the deacons, who «ire m 
charge of the funds Both elders and deacons 
are laymen elected by the congregation The 
public rebuke of offeiKlers used to be a feature of 
the Scottish Kirk (Hobert Burns frequently ha<i 
to mount the " creepie chair ” or stool of re- 
pentance), but one has not heard of it recently, 
altliough the moral traiisgressioiLs of its mem- 
bers are the concern of the congregation Tlie 
General Assembly composed of ministers and 
laymen, and meeting once a year, is the policy- 
forming body of the Kirk 

A numlier of attempts were made from time 
to time by England to foist episcopacy on 
Hcotland. under James I. Charles I. Charles 11 
(under whom the Covenanters were hunted 
down, executed and dragooned, over a period 
of twenty-five Tears) However, since the 
union of the two countries In 1707 every new 
sovereign as his first olllcial act must take an 
oath to " inaintam the iroveniment, worship, 
rights, and privileges of*the Church of Scot- 
land ■■ 

Protestant, the name first applied to those who 
favoured the cause of Martin Luther and who 
protested against the intolerant decisions of the 
Catholic majority at the second Diet ot Speyer 


(1520). revoking earlier decisions of the first 
Diet of Speyer tolerating the Eeformers in 
certain cases (1520) In general the name 
" Troteatant " Is applied to those Churches 
which severed connection with Koine at the 
time of the Reformation. The essence of Pro- 
testantism Is the acceptance by the Indlvidu.al 
Christian of his direct responsibility to God 
rather than to the Church. See Lutheranism, 
Presbyterianism, Calvinism 
Psychic Research, the sciniiific study of so-called 
psychic phenomena as contrasted with spirit- 
ualism {q V ) which IS the cult of those who 
already beheve in their supernatural nature It 
18 obviously impossible here to sunimariso work 
that has lx;en carried out (in Jirltain notably by 
the Society for Psychical Hcsearch, founded iii 
1882) on such subjects as mediuniship. appari- 
tions. telepathy and clahvoyancc (discussed 
here separately under the heading of 'J'elepathy ), 
poltergeists (also discussed separately), levita- 
tion. and precognition 

But the point at which we must begin la the 
human mmd and the nature of scientittc 
evnlence and so far as these are concenied the 
following pomts may be made 

(1) 'nicre is little u.se m discussing psychic 
idienomena until we realise that almost no 
human being — lea.st of all one with strong con- 
victions* -is a coiniiletely triLstworthy witness 
A person may be utterly honest in every other 
re.spcct except thit in which his convictions are 
involved. 

(2) This does not mean that a w itness is either 
telling the wliole truth or is simply lying, for 
the following possibilities exist (a) he may be 
telling the truth {b) lie may be consciously 
lying for motives of his own . (c) Ills recollections 
may be incorrect in disclosing something that 
happened m the pist, (il) he may really behove 
that he saw or heard what he said ho did and 
may ))e tolling the truth ro he erjuneactd if - 
e a . seeing a ghost- without realising that w hat 
he experienced is a product ol hus own un- 
conscious mind, (e) there are vaiious degrees ot 
lying, for the mind has a natural tendency to 
add coherence and meaning to the only partly 
coherent events of the day, and it is a norinal 
trait (consciously or unconsciouslv) to make a 
" good 8tor> ” (Hit of what originally were 
Isolated and unconnected happenings . (/) even 
under the most favourable conditions the 
evidence of scleiitillcally-trained people is not as 
good as it might be (< f the ps> Giological ex- 
periment in which a i lass of stialento is sud- 
denly exposed to a deliuerately contrived scene, 
c Q , two men ecccntncallv dressed rush into the 
lecture -room, exchange wtjrrls. and liave a 
quarrel ---and the students are afterwartls rc- 
(luired to write down what they saw .ind heard, 
rarely 10 per cent ]>emg even 70 i^er cent 
correct .vs to what really liappcned) 

Cl) There are many aspects ot " psychic ” 
phenomena which are not " psychic ” at all. but 
b.i.sed on well-known scientillc principles How 
many people, tor example, know (a) that every 
physical illness has its p.sychological aspect, so 
that a person with chronic arthritis. let us say. 
may get up and walk for the flist time m years 
after Injection with a new drug which is later 
proved to be worthless or no better tlian 
aspirin (c g , cortisoiie), yet if a " spiritual 
healer" got the same results he would be 
acclaimed for his psjchic powers, (b) that it is 
possible to tie completely paralysed, totally 
blind or deaf, have total loss of sensation in 
some part of the boiiy, have two or more per- 
sonalities, unlhout any physical disease benuj 
present, in the neurosis (cured daily by psy- 
chiatrists without mystery) known as liystena 

(4) It Is possible under hypnosis, or self- 
hypnosis. to produce stigmata — e g., marks re- 
sembhng the nall-prmts of the Crucifixion on 
hands and feet, to produce blisters at will, 
spontaneous bleeding, and many of the phe- 
noiiicna usually desciibed as miraculous, In the 
consulting room and by scientific means 

(5) We all have more potent senses than we 
ordinarily realise We may not consciously 
know the number of steps leading to our flat. 
l)ut can be made under hypnosis to tell 
Furthermore, there are people who are hyper- 
sensitive in hearing and vision (often without 
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l)emB awftre of it), so that In “ thought -trails 
ference ” experiments where the7 are sent ti 
another room whilst others decide on some 
object or Idea, they may subconsciously hear 
what is going on, or in card experiments in 
telepathy they may be able to read the face of 
the card reflected in the pupils of the “ sender " 
opposite, or tell in n familiar pack which card is 
which from almost invisible differences on the 
backs of the cards 

(tt) Most of us have no Idea of the mathe- 
matical laws of probability and are therefore 
likely to misinterpret the " niysteriousness *’ ot 
phenomena Thus, suppose I have a ‘‘ pre- 
monition ” that someone has died and later And 
my feelings confirmed by the event, then I inav 
not remember or know (.7) that on many 
previous occasions I, in common with most 
other people, have had “ premonitions ” the 
vast majority of which did not come true, {b) 
that, on the last occasion 1 saw the person, or 
Iroin things I may have heard. I may have un- 
consciously noted signs that all was not well and 
expected the event, (r) that the most “im- 
probable ” things happen quite normally (c 1 / . 
during the last war a flying bomb fell through 
the roof of the llritish Museum and failed to 
explode, and siune tune later a second flying 
bomb tell throuah the ftnme hole and likewisi* 
failed to exidode), (d) that the chance of a pack 
of cards being dealt so that each of four persons 
receives a complete suit is exactly the same as 
the chance that any other comluuation ot canls 
may come up 

(7) 'Idiat collective hallucinosis does occur 
(It would be invidious to mention in detail 
certain “ miraculous happenings ” which might 
hurt the religious susceptibilities of many, but 
we are entitled to ask how it is pos.sible for the 
sun to stand still in the sky m the presence of 
thousands of people collected m a particular 
area when It is seen nowhere else m the world 
and has been noted by no astronomical 
laboratory?) 

(H) Merliimis ha\e been proved to be prepared 
to do the most extraordiu.iry things in order to 
deceive a suggestible audience seitcd In Hemi- 
daikiiess— c f/ , the so-eallcd “ectoplasm” (a 
supposcdlv psychic substance or matenalisa- 
tiou) which exudes from the medmirrs boily has 
been found before the seance, as have 
“ apiiorts ” or objects apparently appealing 
from nowhere, half-way down the medium’s 
thro it or in the stomach ready to be rcgiirgi- 
tatetl, anil even in other bodily apertures 

It IS not maintained that psydilc phenomena 
do not happen, fmt that we must be extremely 
eautiouH m accepting the evidence of our own, 
or even more, other people’s, senses, and iiuu h 
less Iree m our interpretation of what has been 
observed real I v lueans See Poltergeist, Tele- 
pathy. Spiritualism 

Psychoanalysis See Section F, Part III 

Pyrrhonism, a sceptical philosophy which doubts 
everv thing 

Q 

Quakei s See Friends, The Society of. 

Quartodeeimam, an early Christiau community 
who celebrated the Master festival on the 1 It'i 
dav of the month, when the .Jews celebrateii 
their I’assover In iimsequence of the con- 
tusion caused, the practice was condemned by 
the Oouncil of Nicaea m fl25 

QuietLsm, a doctrine ot extreme ascetici.sm and 
contemplative devotion, embodied in the works 
of Michael Moliiios, a 17th cent Hpanish priest, 
and condemned by Rome It taught that the 
chief duty of man is to be occupied in the con- 
tinual contemplation of (Jod, so as to become 
totally independent ot outward circumstances 
•and the influence of the senses CJuietists 
taught that when this stage of perfection is 
reached the soul has no further need for prayer 
and other external devotional practices 
Similar doctrines have been taught in the 
Moslem and Hindu religions. See Yoga. 

B 

Racism, the doctrine that one race is Inherently 
superior or inferior to others, one of the bases 


ot racl.il prejudice It has no connection what- 
ever with the study of rac^ as a concept, or the 
Inve.stlgation of racial differences, which is a 
.science practised by the physic-al anthropologist 
(who studies physical differences), or the social 
anthropologist (who studies cultural differences) 
Racism is simply a vulgar superstition believed 
m by the Ignorant or mentally unbalanced, and 
It may be categorically stated as a scientlflc fact 
that racial superiority is a myth believed in by 
no scientist of repute There are, therefore, 
only two questlorm which it is necessary to 
answei (1) If no race is superior to any other, 
why are there obvious differences between the 
backward and the technically advanocil 
peoples’ (2) If there are no inherent differences 
between races, then why does racial prejudice 
exist? Uoth of these are, strictly speaking, 
questions to which the scientists must give an 
answer, the foimer is answered in Section F, 
Part m. the latter is dealt with m this section 
under the heading ot Anti-semltism 

Ranters, a derisive term for the I*rimitive Metho- 
dists (.ic« Methodism) 

Rationalism is defined ivs “ the treating of reason 
as the ultimate authority in religion and the re- 
jection of doctrines not consonant with reason " 
In praitice. rationalism has a double sigiii- 
flcaiice (1) the doctrine as (leilncd above, and 
(2) a 19th cent movement which was given to 
what was then known as “ tree-thought.” 
“ seciilariRni,” or agnosticism- -i c , it was 111 
the positive sense anti-rcligious and was repre- 
sented by various bodies such as the Secular 
Societ>. the National Secular Society, and the 
Rationalist Press Assoc livtioii (founded in 1809) 
In the first semso, whuJi implies a particular 
philosophical attitude to the universe and life, 
rationalism is not eiisy to pin down although, at 
llrst sight, it would appear that nothing could be 
simpler 1 Joes it mean the use of pure reason and 
logic or does it mean, on the other hand, the use 
of what is generally called the “ scientlflc 
method ” basctl on observation [i e , the 
evidence of our senses) and experiment? If we 
are thinking m terms of the u.se of pure reason 
and logic then the* b’onian (Catholic Churcli 
throughout most of its history has maintained, 
not that the whole truth about religion can be 
discoveied by reason, but as St Thomas 
Aquinas held, the basis of religion —e <7 , the 
existence of t!od -can be rationally clemon- 
strated Nobody could have made more use of 
logic than the schoolmen ot the Middle Agi's, 
yc'^t not many people today would accev^t tlielr 
conclusions, nor would many non-Catholusi 
accept St Thomas’s proofs of the existence ot 
tJod even when they theiiiHelves are religious 
'Hie arguments ol a first ('ause or Prime Mover 
or the arguni^^nt from Design on the whole leave 
us unmoved, partly because they do not lead 
us to the idea of a personal (Jod, partly because 
we rightly distrust logic and pure reason 
divorced from facts and know that, if we begin 
from the wrong assumptions or premises, we can 
arrive at pome very strange answers If the 
excstence of .1 Deity can be proved by reason, 
then one can also by the use of reason come to 
the conclusions, or rather paradoxes, such as the 
following (loci is by detinitiou all good, all 
knowing, all powerful - yet evil exists (because 
if it does not exist then it cannot be wrong to 
say “ there is no (fod ”) But if evil exists, then 
it must do so either bec;ause ot God (in which 
case Hc‘ is not all good) or in spite of God (in 
which case He is not all powerful). 

Arguments of this sort do not appeal to the 
modern mind for two historical reasons (1) 
many of us liave been brought up in the Pro- 
testant tradition which -at least In one of Its 
aspects — insists that we must believe In God by 
faith rather than by logic and in its extreme 
form insists on God as revealed by the “ inner 
light (2) our increasing trust in the scientific 
method by direct observation and experiment 
Thus, no matter what Aristotle or St. Thomas 
may say about a Prime Mover or a First Cause, we 
remain unconvinced since at least one sclentiflc 
theory suggests that the universe did not have a 
beginning and if scientlflc investigation proved 
this to be so, then we should Ije entirely in- 
different to what formal logic had to s.vy 

The secularist and rationalist movements of 
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the 19th cent, were anti-religious— and quite 
rightly bo — because at that time there were 
serious disabilities imposed even In Britain by 
the Established CJhurch on atheism or agnos- 
ticism and freedom of thought They are of 
little significance now because very little la left, 
largely thanks to their elTorts, of these dis- 
abilities. 

Finally, although moat people are likely to 
acxjept the scientific method as the main means 
of discovering truth, there are other factors 
which equally make us doubt the value of 
'• pure ” logic and reason unaided by observa- 
tion. The first of these is the bifluence of Freud 
which shows that much of our reasfjning Is mere 
rationalising — t g . we are more likely to become 
atheists because we hated our father than be- 
cause we can prove that there is no God The 
second Is the influence of a movement m philo- 
sophy which, in the form of logical positivism or 
logical analysis, makes us doubt whether meta- 
physical systems have any meaning at all To- 
day, instead of asking ourselves whether Plato 
was right or wrong, we are much more likely to 
ask whether he did anything but make for the 
most part meaningless noises Kellgion is In a 
sense much safer today than it ever was In the 
19th cent when it made foolish statements over 
matters of science that could be proved wrong, 
now we tend to sec it as an emotional attitude 
to the universe or God (a “ feeling of lieing at 
home in the universe.” as William James put it) 
which can no more be proved or disproved than 
lieing in love. 

Realism is a word which has so many mean- 
ings. and such contrail Ictory ones, in various 
spheres, that it is difficult to define We shall 
limit ourselves to its significance in philosophy 
In philosophy. ” realism ” has two different 
meanings, diametrically opposed (1) The 
most usual meaning Is the one we should least 
expect irom the everyday sense of the word— 
t e., it refers to all those philosophies from I’lato 
onwards which maintained that the world of 
appearance la illusory and that ideas, forms, or 
universala are the only true realities, belonging 
to the world beyond matter and appearance — 
the world of God or mind In early mediaeval 
times St Thomas Aquinas was the chief ex- 
ponent of this doctrine which was held by the 
scholastics as opposed to the Nominalists Iq v ) 
(2) 111 its modern everyday meaning ” realism ” 
is the belief that the universe is real and not a 
creation of niind, that although all we really ex- 
perience is the evidence of our senses there is a 
reality that causes the appearance, the " thing- 
in-itself ” as Kant described it Material things 
may not really be what they appear to be (e g .a 
not^ is not the ” bang ” we experience but a 
seiles of shock -waves passing through the atmo- 
sphere), yet. for all that, we can be sure that 
matter exists and it is very poss.ble (some might 
add) that mind does not 

Reformation, the great religious movement of the 
16th cent , which resulted in the establishment 
of l^rotestantism In the previous century 
Wycllf, Ifus. and others hail sounded the warn- 
ing note, and when later on Luther took up the 
cause in Germany, and Zwingli in Switzerland, 
adherents soon became numerous, llie whole- 
sale vending of indulgences by the papal agents 
had Incensed the people, and when Luther de- 
nounced these things he spoke to willing ears 
After much controversy, the reformers boldly 
propounded the principles of the new doctrine, 
and the struggle for religious supremacy grew 
bitter They claimed justification (salvation) 
by faith, and the use as well as the authority of 
the Scriptures, rejecting the doctrine of transub- 
Htantiation. the adoration of the Virgin and 
Saints, and the hea,dship of the Pope laither 
was excommunicated But the Keformation 
principles spread and ultimately a great part of 
Germany, as well as Switzerland, the Low 
Gountries, Scandinavia, England, and Scotland 
were won over to the new faith In England 
Henry VIII readily espoused the cause of the 
Beformatlon, his own persotnal quarrel with the 
Pope acting as an incentive Under Mary there 
was a brief and sanguinary reaction, but 
Elizabeth gave coinpleteneds to the work which 
her father had initiated See Lutheranism, Cal- 
vinism, Presbyterianism. Baptists, Methodism. 
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Reincarnation, the transmigration of souls See 
Immortality, Hinduism, Buddhism. 

Renaissance is defined in the Oxford English 
Vtchonarv as’ ” The revival of art and letters, 
under the influence of classical models, which 
Ijegan in Italy m the 14th century " It is a 
term which must be used with care for the 
following reasons: (1) Although it was first used 
in the form rinascila (re-birth) by Vasari m 1550 
and people living at that time certainly were 
aware that somethmg new was happening, the 
word had no wide currency until used by the 
Swiss historian Jacob Burchardt m his classic 
The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy 
(1800) (2) The term as used today refers not 

only to art in its widest sense but to a total 
change in man’s outlook on life which extended 
into philosophical, scientific, economic, and 
technical fields (3) Spreading from Italy there 
were renaissance movements in France. Spam. 
Germany, and northern Europe, all widely 
different with varying delays in time As the 
historian Edith Sichel says “ Out of the Italian 
Keiiaissance there Issued a new-born art, out of 
the Northern Kenaissance there came forth a 
new-born religion There came forth also a 
great school of poetry, and a drama the greatest 
that the w'orld had seen since the dayT. of 
Greece The religion was the offspring of 
Germany and the poetry that of England ” 

Tlie real cause of the Eeriaiss.ince was not the 
fall of Constantinople, the invention of printing, 
the discovery of America, though these, were 
phases in the prixiess, it was, quite simply, 
money The rise of a new merchant class gave 
rise to individualist attitudes in economic 
affairs which prepared the wav tor uidividualisin 
and humanism The new' w ealthy class in tune 
liecame patrons oi the arts whereas previously 
the Church had been the sole patron and con- 
troller fl'hus the artist became more free to 
express himself, more respected, and being more 
well-to-do could afford to ignore the Church 
and even, m time, the views of his patrons 
It IS true that ait continued to serve to a con- 
siderable extent the purposes of faith, but it was 
jiulged from the standpoint of art Mediaeval 
art was meant to elevate and teach man. Ue- 
nalssance art to delight his senses and enrich Ins 
life Fi-'in Ihi-. fn-e ‘iiid •jiic'- / spin: aciiuin d 
from ec->M*imc mdiMdii.i l< ."i im'hc lie ri-e 
modern science and technology, here Italy 
learneil much from the Arab scholars who had 
tianslated and commented urmn the philo- 
sophical, medical, and mathematical texts of 
antiquity, while denying themselves any 
interest in Greek art and literature Arabic- 
Ijiitin versions of Aristotle were in use w'ell into 
the lOth cent The Byzantine culture, though 
it had pre.served the Greek tradition and gave 
supremacy to Plato, had made no move 
forward But the Greek scholars who fled to 
Italy after the fall of Constantinople brought 
with them an immense cargo of classical manu- 
scripts The recovery of these Greek master- 
pieces. their translation into the vernaculars, 
and the Inxention of printing, made possible a 
completer understanding of the Greek spirit 
It wa.s the bringing together of the two heii- 
tages, Greek science, and Greek literat ure, that 
gave birth to a new' vision But it was not only 
Aristotle and Plato who were being studied but 
Ovid. Catullus. Horace, Pliny and Lucretius 
What interested Benaissance man was the 
humanism of the I,atin writers, their attitude to 
Bcience, their scepticism 

The period c 1400-1500 Is known as the 
Early Renaissance. During this time such 
painters as Masaccio, Uccello. Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Botticelli, and Giovanni Bellini were lay- 
ing the foundations of dniwing and painting for 
all subsequent periods including our own They 
concerned themselves with such problems os 
anatomy, composition, perspective, and repre- 
sentation of space, creating in effect a grammar 
or textbook of visual expression The term 
High Renaissance is reserved for a very brief 
period when a pure, balanced, classical har- 
mony was achieved and artists were in complete 
control of the teclmiques learned earlier The 
High Renaissance lasted only from c 1500 to 
1527 (the date of the sack of Rome), yet that 
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interval Included the earlier works of Michel- 
angelo. most of liConardo’s, and all the Roman 
works of Raphael 

Ritualism, a tendency which, during the 10th cent . 
developed in the High Church section of the 
Church of England to make use of those vest- 
ments, candies, incense, etc. which are usually 
regarded as features of the Church of home 
Since some opposition was aroused, a Hitiial 
(’ommiasion was appointed m 1904 to take 
evidence and try to find some common basis on 
which High and Low Church could agree with 
respect to ceremonial The report of 1906 m 
effect recommended the giving of greater powers 
to bishops to suppress objectionable practices 
Although they are often associated together, it is 
wcirth while pointing out that there was no 
special connection between the Oxford Move- 
ment or Tractarians (</ v ) and Ritualism bceaiise 
Pusey disliked ritual and even Newman, who 
eventually went over to Rome, held extremely 
simple services at his church of St Mary's 

Roman Catholic Church, the Christian organisation 
which acknowledges the Pope os the lawtul 
successor of St Peter, the apostle appointed by 
(''hiist to be the head of His (hurch Every 
Roman Catholic, In whatever part of the world 
he finds himself, says “ 1 believe whatever the 
Holy (\atholic Church proposes for my belief ” 

Sev Catholicism, Papal Infallibility. 

Romanticism. See Section L. 

Rotananism. The Rotaiy Club is primarily .an 
American association but has mnny members in 
Britain and presumably elsewhere since all 
Rotary Clubs are united m an international 
organisation It consists of groups of business 
and professional men formed with the purpose 
of serving their community and humanity in 
general The name is derived from the el.ibs 
entertaining m rotation and its badge, the blue 
mid gold cog-wheel, ls f.umllar 

S 

Sabellian heresy During the 4 th cent great 
controversies raged within the Christian (’hureh 
over the divinity of .fesiis (‘hrist Arms (bce 
Arlanism) denied Christ’s divinity and main- 
tained that the Father alone was truly divmc 
This doctrine was condemned at the Council of 
Nicaea (‘12.')). Anus being opposed by Athanasnus 
who held the now orthodox view of the 'rnnity 
which was realfirmed at the Council of Con- 
stantinople (3HI) The Sabellians, namerl after 
their founder Sabellius {fi 215), a Jabyan priest 
and theologian, held the view that Cod Is 
indivisible but with three roles, appearing suc- 
ce.s8ively as the Father (the creator), as the 
.Son (the redeemer), and as the Holy Spiilt (the 
divine si)lrit within men) 'J’his view which 
makes the person of Jesus Christ ultimately an 
illusion, was condemned 

Salvation Army. The religions movement which 
in 1878 became known by this name arose from 
the Christian Mission meetings whuh the Rev 
VVlllluni Booth and his devoted wife had held in 
the East End of London tor the previous 
thirteen years Its primary aim was, and still 
is, to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ to men 
and women untouched by ordinary religious 
efforts The founder devoted his life to the 
salvation of the submerged classes whose con- 
ditions at that time were unspeakably dreadful 
Originally his aim had been to convert people 
and then send them on to the churches, but he 
soon found that few religious bodies would 
accept tliese " low-class ” men and women So 
it was tliat social work became part of their 
effort Practical help, like the provision of 
soup-kitchens, accompanied spiritual ministra- 
tion. Soon, m the interests of more effective 
» “ warfare ” against social evils, a military foim 
of organisation, with uniforms, brass bands, and 
religious songs, was introduced Its magazine 
The W ar Cry gave as its aim " to carry the Blood 
of Christ and the Fire of the Holy Ghost into 
every part of the world ” There were perse- 
cutions. mobs, sometimes encouraged by the 
police, assaulted the Salvationists who. al- 
though not the aggressors, were often punished 
by the magistrates In a single year .'iO 
buildings belonging to the Army were wrecked, 
and (excluding men) over 250 women were 


Berlously hurt General Booth saw with 
blinding clarity that conversion must l>e accom- 
panied by an improvement of external con- 
ditions Various books had earlier described 
the terrible conditions of the slums, but in 1809 
he produced a monumental survey entitled In 
Darkest Enpland and the Way Out There is 
iicsufilcient space to go into its proposals, hut 
Irom that time forward the Army was accepied 
and its facilities made use of by the authorities. 
Today the Army's spiritual and social activities 
have .spread to countries all over the world: 
every one no matter what class, colour, or creed 
he belongs to is a " brother tor whom Christ 
died ” After his death in 1912, the General was 
suc( eeded by his son BrainweLl 
Sandemanians or Glassites, an obscure religious 
sect wlK)se sole claim to fame is that one of its 
members was the great Michael Faraday, 
founder of the science of electromagnetism, who 
never failed to attend its Sunday services 
Sceptics. From Thales of Miletus (c 624-565 
B <’ ) to the Stoics in the 4th cent n c. philo- 
sophers had been trying to ex])lahi the nature of 
the univere^. each one produced a different 
theory and each could, .aiiparently, prove that 
he was right. 'J'his diversity of views con- 
vinced the Sceptic school foimdcd by Pyrrho 
(c :i6()-270 n r ) that man is unable to know the 
real nature of the world or how it came Into 
being In place of a futile search for what 
must be for ever unknowable, the Sceptics recom- 
incndtd that men should be practical, follow 
I'ustoin, and accept the evidence of their seases 
Schoolmen. From the time of Augustine to the 
middle of the 9th cent philosophy, like science, 
was dead or merely a repetition of what had 
gone before But about that tune there arose a 
new Interest in the subject, although (since by 
then Western Europe was entirely under tho 
authority of the Catholic Church) the mam 
form it took was an attempt to justify Church 
teaching in the light of Greek philosophy. 
Tho.se who made this attempt to reconcile 
Christian beliefs with the best in Plato and 
Aristotle iveie known as " schoolmen ” and the 
l)luloso]>hies which they developed were known 
as “ scholastuisin ” Among the most famous 
.schoolmen must be counted John Scotus 
Erigena ic 8()0-c 877), born in Ireland and 
profiably the earliest, St Anselm, archbishop of 
C.interbury (1033-1109), the great I’eter 
Abelard whose school w.u* in Pans (1079-1142); 
Bernard of Chartres, his contemporary, and 
the best-known of all. St Thomas Aquinas of 
Naples (1225-74), who was given the name of 
the “ Angelic Doctor ’’ 

The philobophies of these men are discussed 
under varnius headings (Qod and Man, De- 
terminism and Free-will), hut being severely 
limited by the Church their doctrines differed 
from each other much less than those of later 
philosophical schools However, one of the 
great arguments was between the orthodox 
Realists (q v.) and the Noininalists (q r ) and 
a setond was between the Thomists (or fol- 
low'crs of St Thomas Aquinas) and the Scotists 
(followers of .lohn Duns Scotus — not to l)c con- 
fused with John Scotus Erigena) The two 
latter schools were known as the Ancients, 
whilst the followers of William of Occam, the 
Noimnalist. were known as the Termlnalists 
All became reconciled in 1482 m face of the 
throat from humanism of which the great ex- 
ponent was Erasmus of Rotterdam (1466- 
1536) who hated scholasticism 
Shakers, members of a revivalist group, styled by 
themselves “ The United Society of Believers in 
Christ's Second Appearing.” who seceded from 
Quakerism in 1747 though adhering to many of 
the Quaker tenets. The community was joined 
In 1758 by Ann Lee. a young convert from 
Manchester, who had " revelations ” that she 
was the female Christ: “ Mother Ann " was 
accepted as their leader Under the influence 
of her prophetic visions she set out with nine 
followers for “ Immanuel’s land ” in America and 
the community settled near Albany, capital of 
New York state. They were known as the 
“ Shakers ” in ridicule because they were given 
to involuntary movements m iiiumcnts ot re- 
ligious ecstasy. 

Central to their faith was the belief in the 
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dual role of Tiod through the male and female 
(.'hriflt' the male principle came to earth In 
.resus. the female principle. In " Mother Ann ” 
Like the Qupkerfl, they refused to Like part in 
war but were willing to accept any peaceful de- 
mand by the government The sexes were 
equal and women preached as often as men at 
their meetings which soinetiines included sacreil 
dances — nevertheless the two sexes, even in 
dancing, kept apart. They lived a celibate life 
'Phe sect became well-known in New York and 
New England Their coimnunlstic vray of 
living brought them economic prosperity, the 
Shakers becoming known as good agricul- 
turists and craftsmen, noted for their furniture 1 
and textiles After 1860, however, the move- 
ment l)egan to decline and from a membership 
of some six thousand m few, if anv. are 

active today 

Shiites or Shla, a heretical Moslem sect in Persia, 
opposed by the orthodox Sunnites The dis- 
pute. which came almost immediately after the 
death of the Prophet and led to bitter feuding, 
had little to do with matters of doctrine as siu li. 
but with the succession The details <>f this 
need not be gone into here Suffice it to siiy 
that, after Mohammed’s death, there were three 
possible clamiaiita All, tbe husb.iiKl of his 
• laughter Fatima, and two others, one of whom 
gave up his claim m fav<nir of the other, Omar 
'Phe orthodox selected Omar, who was shortly 
assassinated, and the same happened to liis 
successor as Ali was pas.se(i over again I’he 
Sliiites are tliose who maintain that Ah was the 
true vicar of the Prophet, and that the three 
orthodox predecessors ivere usurpers 

Shintoism, the native religion of Japan. i>runanly 
a system of nature and ancestor worship 
tSmee the intellectual content of Shinto is 
negligible, It Is umieccssarv to go into its myth- 
ology which, very brietlv, states that when 
heaven and earth began tlicre were two 
l)emgH- -a god named J/anagl and a goddeas 
named Jzanaml 'Phesc tw'o gave birth to the 
islands of Japan The goddess died, ami 

subsequently her consort J/anagi gave birth 
(whilst washing his eyes and nose) to three 
deities tliose of the Sun. Moon, an<l Storm 
The llrst was named Aniaterasu, the third 
Susanowo. after various quarrels lietween the 
lirother and sister, one of the descendants of 
Amaterasu, Jinurui 'I'eiino, became tlie ffrst 
earthly emperor of Japan wbo acquired his 
position by conquest of the province of Yamato 
in central .lapan (? c , the area south of nuxlern 
Kyoto) wliere ho set up his capital and built a 
palace Thus the .JapaHcse emperors are the 
ancestors of the Sun-goddess The primary 
deities were. Iheiefore, persomtlcatioiLs of 
nature, and the worship of the Sun occiiided a 
central position After the introduction of 
Kuddhism this crude polytheism liecaine known 
as Shinto, i c . ” the way ot the gods ” During 
the Tokugawa shogunate (c 17th cent ) <Yni- 
lucianism beenmo the ortliodox religion of the 
state -largely because It lay s so much emphasis 
on deference to authority, hut neither Buddh- 
ism nor Shinto were set aside (by this time 
both had liecome interrelated) 'jiie authori- 
ties, however, regarded Buddhism as for the 
lower classes and alleged that in essentials 
Shinto and tXmfiicianlsm were identiail. 
Ijatterly, Shinto became increasingly tied up 
with patriotism and militarism and was in- 
creasingly taught in schools prior to the second 
world war At the level of the Japanese home, 
Shinto is represented by the kamldana or ” god- 
shelf ” and the miniature Buddhist temple 
which are prayed to as enshrining the spirits of 
the family’s ancestors After the defeat of 
Japan In the second world war Hirohito dis- 
avowed his divinity. 

Sikhism. 'J’he Sikh community of the Punjab, 
which has played ni significant part in the history 
of modem India, came Into lielng during a 
period of religious revival in India in the J5th 
and 16th cent It was originally founded as a 
religious sect by Guru (teacher) Nanak (1469- 
1538) who emphasised the fundamental truth 
of all religions, and whose mission was to put an 
end to religious conflict He condemned the 
lorraalism lioth of Hinduism and Islam, preach- 
ing the gospel ot universal toleration, and the 


unity of the Godhead, whether He l)e called 
Allah, Vishnu, or God His ideas were wel- 
comed by the great Mogul Emperor Akbar 
(1542-1605) Thus a succe^lon of Gums were 
able to live in peace after Naiiak’s death, they 
established the great Sikh centre at Amritsar, 
compiled the sacred writings known as the Adi 
(iranth, and improved their organisation .is <i 
sect But the peace did not last long, for an 
emperor arose who was a fanatic.il Moslem, 
in face of whom the last Guru, Govmd Singh 
(1606-1708). whose father was put to death for 
refusal to embrace Islam, had to make liimselt .i 
warrior and instil mto the Sikhs a more .aggres- 
sive spirit A number of ceremonies were 
mstitute<l bv Govuul Singh, iwhiiission to the 
fraternity was by special rite, caste distiiKtions 
were abfibslieil. hair was worn long, the word 
smgh. meaning lion, was added to the original 
n.inie Thev were able to organise themselves 
into 12 im^ls or coriteileracies but divisions 
appeared with the disappearance of a common 
enemy and it w.as not until the rise of Kanjit 
Smgli (1780-1830) that a single powerful Sikh 
kmgdoni was established, its influence onli 
being checkeil by the ICnglish, with whom a 
treaty of Inendsliip was made After the death 
of Itanjit Singh tw'o Anglo-.Sikh wars followeil, 
in 1H4.5-40. and 1848-49. which resulted m 
British .annexation of the Punjab and the end >1 
Sikh imlependence In the two world w.ars the 
Sikhs proveri among the most loval of Britain’s 
Indian subjects 'Hie partitioning ol the con- 
tinent of India 111 1947 into two states, one pre- 
dominantly Hindu and the other predominantl\ 
Moslem, presential aeonsidiTable problem in the 
Punjib, which w'as divded m such a wav as t(. 
le.ave 2 millnm Sikhs in J^akistan, and a eon 
sKler.able iiumher of Moslems m the Indian 
Ihmjab Although thev nuinber less than 2 jier 
(ent of the population (rouglilv 8 million) the 
Sikhs are a continuing factor m Indian politie.il 
aff-Mps b»^<*'iiisH (>i thei’- ]'r<donged avdation f(»r a 
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Socialism, a form of society m whicli men and 
women are not divided mto cypposiiig economic 
classes but live together under c mditions of 
approximate social and economic eiiuality, 
using In common the rneaiLs that he to their 
h.ands of promoting soc lal welfare The 
brotherhood (sf man laspires the aims of social- 
ism in foreign, colonial, social, and economic 
Iiolicles alike 'Phe British Labour P.irty be- 
lieves in peaceful and constitutional change to 
socialism by democratic methods based upon 
popular consent 

'file word *’ socialiam " first came into general 
use m England about 18.14 in connection with 
Kobert Gwen’s " vilKigi* of c“o-operatioTi ” at 
New Lanark About the middle of the 19th 
cent Gharles Kingsley and others established 
a form of Ghnstian socialism, and William 
Moms, John Burns, and others founded a 
Socialist l.cague in 1886 With the develop- 
ment of trade unions the socialist movement 
took a more pr.actical trend Fabianism (gr v ) 
iis.sociated in its early d.ays with the names ot 
Beatrice and Hidney Webb and George Bernard 
.Sli.aw, aims at the gradual reorganisation ot 
society by creating intelligent public opinion by 
ediK-atloii and legislation The first time Ti.ah- 
onr Party members were returned to Parli.ament 
was m 1906, when 29 were elected A demo- 
cratic programme of pl.aniied economy and public 
ownership of certain vital industries .and ser- 
vic-es were features of socialist government from 
1945-51 together with a comprehensive system 
of .social security See aho Section C, Part I. 

Southcottians, followers of Joanna Soiithcott who 
died in 1814 shortly alter announcmg to them 
that (although aged over 50) she was about to 
give birth to a divine man named Siloh It 
epite of the fact that she went through all the 
actions of a woman about to give birth it is not 
surprising that no Siloh appeared nor was she 
pregnant She also announced that, 100 y^ears 
after her death, great revelations would be made 
— but in 1914 people had other things to think 
alxmt and no revelations were vouchsafed Yet 
this unfortun.ate woman still has her followers 
who believe that Siloh will appear and that the 
** true ” revelations will be made at some un- 
speclfled future date under the right conditions 
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It is difficult to decide which is the etrantfcr 
plienomenon. Joanna or her followers 
Spiritualism is a rellKion which reciuires to be 
distinguished from psychical research (q v ) 
which Is a ecleutitlc attempt carried on both 
by believers and non-believers to investigate 
psychic phenomena including those not neces- 
sarily connected with “ spirits " — e g . tele- 
pathy or clairvoyance and precognition As 
a religion (although for that matter the whole 
ot history is tilled with attempts to get in 
touch with the “spirit world”) spiritualism 
begins with the Anienain Andrew Jncks<»n who 
111 1847 published Xature’'i JJnutic' Rti (ltd ions, 
a book which is still widely read although 
it bears traces of the period in which it 
was written Thus retcrcnce is made to the 
theories ot “ Meamensm ’* and “ magnetic 
influence ” which really belong to tlu‘ period 
w hen hypnosis w'as described as Mesmerism after 
the name of its first modern exponent. Anton 
McRinor (d 1815) Tlie division ot man into 
body. soul, and spirit is accepted and it is sup- 
posed tliat the “ soul ” Is simply a sublimation 
ol the body, needing food wdiich alter digestion 
]>y tlie body is reliuod into a more ethereal form 
It even takes the actual form of the body which 
111 re.ility is merclj the covering by which soul 
communicates witli the outer world before pass- 
ing the messvges on to the spirit which la a 
process ot the Divine m which it will ultimatelj 
be absorbed As we grow ohler there is a 
gradual separanon between spirit or soul and 
thc^ bodv- -a process which Davis claimed to 
have observed m the clair\ojant btat»‘ 
According to Ins (jb^ervations. the soul, still 
ictauung the tcjrin ot the body trom wduc'h it was 
separating, moved aiiove it but was still joined 
by a tennouti stream of ” vital electricity ” 
which Davis compared With the umbilical cord 
.uid took some time to v.imsh I>eath in this 
\ lew IS literallj a birth-procese from .i lowci to a 
higher plane 

'Hie eaith is surrounded by a senes ot spheics 
lioui lower to higlier, «;iul although these are 
spiritual It M claimed that their ac'tual distance 
from the centre ot the earth can be lueasurcui m 
iirdman miles or imd res Davis supiiosccl that 
the pal^sage trom lower to higher spheres is 
accompamed by an increase m moral perfection 
until the spirit is ultiuiatcly ubsorbcsl m ctod 
In the lower spheres, however, it still letaius 
something ot the materuil which enables 
mediums to enter into c'ontact with it There- 
lore nearly all spiritualist lueetiiigs me hide a 
‘t'anc'e. and for the rcist. there are jirajers, 
sermoiLS, and hymns There arc ministers, lay 
olhcers, ancl luediums, the latter usually are 
‘ Ireelance ” and move about trom one chare. h 
(oaiiotlier It is, as iiu/sl pc-ople are wellaware, 
pertectlv possible for capable ancl Know 
Icdgeable men and women to be either “spirit- 
u ilists ” or (mote commonly) interested m 
'•pintualisin. l)ut tor the most part those who 
it tend services are people who come seeking for 
proot that their loved ones are not clead l)ut 
liave ” passed on ” and such are unlikely to 
retain a critical attitude^ on the subject liowev er 
hard-headed the> may be in other lespects In 
spite, or perhaps la^causeof this, the Spiritualist 
(')iuicli IS cuie with an ever-mcreasing iiicinlier- 
bhip especially in Britain and America It is 
not permitted lor Jloman k'atholics to hold or 
l)ractise siuntualist beliets 
State and Man. Most of the early civilisations 
such as those of Egypt and Babylonia were 
theocratic, that Ls to say, they w'ere arranged m 
a hierarchy with, at the peak, a king who w.is 
also an incarnation of the god. Needle.ss to say. 
in feuch circuiiiataiices there was no room 
for philosophising about the nature of the state 
. and the relationship w^Lich ought to exist be- 
tween state and citizens As usual, we have 
to turn to ancient tireece for the beginnings of 
thought about this problem We do so as 
briefly as possible since in general it is only the 
later philosophers whose work has much con- 
temporary interest and, in any case, most 
people tociay re^alise that^the political philosophy 
of a particular time is bound to reflect the 
actual conditions prevailing then and as such 
IS of mainly theoretical interest today 

The Greek Approach. I'he early pre-Socratic 


philosophers Democritus and the P>thagorean 
school, for example, held that the individual 
should subordinate himself to the whole, they 
liad no doubt that the citizen’s first duty w.as 
to the state The Greeks until the time of 
Plato were not really thinking in terms of indivi- 
dual rights, nor had they given much thought 
to what tonn the state should take - they 
Minplv accepted it The first great attempt to 
describe the Ideal stfite is to bo found in Plato’s 
The Republic which Is referred to eJsewffiere (see 
Education). His pupil Aristotle did not tiy to 
foim a utopia but made many comments on the 
nature ol government fl’lius, while agiceuig 
that the state wius more important than any 
individual person, he distinguished between 
good and bad states, and imintcd out that to 
the extent that the btate does not enable its 
citizens to lead virtuous and useful lives it Is 
evil A good constitution must recognise the 
ineinuilities betw'een human beings and confer 
on them rights according to tlicir abilities 
among these inequalities are those of personal 
alnlity. property, birth, and status, as freeman 
Ol Slav e The best forms ot rule were monaichy, 
aristocracy, and demociacy, the woist fonns- - 
tjranny. oligarchy (or rule of a powerful fesv), 
and ochliH racy (or mub-iule) The later ( iieck 
Ihmkeis of Hellenistic times held two oiipased 
points ol view 'The Epicureans iq r ) taiiglit 
that all social life is based upon self-inteiest and 
we become members of a group for our own cr>n- 
veiueiice, therefore there aie no al>eolute lights 
and laws — what is good is what niembeis decide 
at that tune to lie gued, and when they change 
then minds the law must change too Jiijustiee 
is not an evil m any god-given sense, we behave 
justly simply because if injustice bo<’aiiie the 
geneial rule, we ourselves should sullei 'The 
Stoics (qv), on the other hand, held that the 
state must iloiuinate tlie individual comjilctely 
and everyi/iie miust carry out, first and toremost, 
his social duties and be willing to sacrifice everv- 
thmg lor it, but the state ol the Stoics was no 
narrowly natmnal one. but one that strove to 
become a univcTsal brotherhood 

The (’hrnluui Appraoih 'The orfliodox 
(.'hristian view is expressed in St Augustine’s 
bul k The Cily of God Ifere it is held that the 
< hurch, as the worklly incarnation of the (Jity 
of God. IS to be supreme over the state, and the 
head of the church is to be supreme over 
sc<“uiar ruleis In addition it must lx* recog- 
nised that, whilst the secular ruler can make 
mistakes, the church does not, since it is the 
representative of God's kingdom on eirtli 
The Secular Stale During the ItenaiHsince 
iq V ) people began to think for themselves 
and the results of their cogiLatioas were not 
always pleas.int, for it was during this tune 
that many rulers, petty and otlierwise, were seek- 
ing absolute authority Two notable thiukiTs 
at tills stage were Niccolo Machiavclh (MOO- 
1 jJ 7) m Italy and Thomas Hobbes (1588-1071)) 
in England, where, ot course, the itenaissaiice 
arrived later in hisloiy' Both supported 
absolute moiiarclij^ against the former domina- 
tion ot the church 'I’he name of Machiavelli 
lias become a by -word for any behaviour tliat 
LS cunning and iinserupuluus, but he was not 
really as bad as he is usually painted It is, 
indeed, true that m liis hook The rriiire he 
showed in the greatest del all the methods by 
which a ruler coiiltl gam absolute control and 
destroy civic freedom, but this despotism was 
intended lus merely a necessary mterinediate 
stage towards his real Idea which was a free, 
united Italian nation wholly independent of 
the church Hobbes was a materialist whose 
thesis was that man is naturally a ferocious 
animal whose basic impulse la war and pillage 
and the destruction of whatever stands m liis 
way to gam hes desires But if he allow'ed him- 
self to lichave m this way his life would be 
" nasty, brutish, and short ” so he creates a 
society in which he voluntarily gives up many 
of his rights and hands them over to a powerful 
ruler in his own interest But having done 
this he must obey, even when the ruler ls un- 
just. as he has no right to complain l>ccause 
anything is better than a return to his natural 
state The religion of the king must Ixj the 
religion of the people and the only things no 
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niler haa the right to do is to cause a man to 
commit suicide or murder or to make him con- 
fess to a crime 

Views of Locke' L%ve and Let Live. John 
Locke (1632-1704) dlgagreed with these views 
Man 18 naturally peaceful and co-operative and 
therefore social life comes readily to him He 
sets up an authority in order to preserve the 
group and that is why laws are made, but the 
function of the state is strictly limited to main- 
taining the public good and beyond this men 
are to be leit tree Therefore absolute power 
and the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings 
were wrong because power ultimately rests with 
the people who have the right to make and 
break governments It Is also wrong that those 
who make the laws should be able to execute 
them 'Ihis is the Importani British doctrine 
of the separation of powers between the legisla- 
ture and the executive which, m Britain and 
America, la regarded as one of the bases of 
democracy 

Rousseau’s Social Doctrine The only other 
views we need consider here are those of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-78) and Herbert 
Hpencer (1820-1903), since the views of the two 
important intervening llgureH. Hegel and Karl 
Marx, are dealt with elsewhere {see Dialectical 
Materialism) and after Spencer we cmne to a 
stage where political philosophy begins to 
merge with sociology and the soi lal sciences 
RousHcaii la a pu//ling figure. On the one 
hand he haa been hailed as the prophet of free- 
dom and on the other as the father of modern 
b’talltarianlsm His book Social Contract ( 1762) 
begins with the words " Man is born tree, and 
everywhere he is in chains " He says that he 
is In favour, not merely of democracy, but of 
direct democracy in which everyone has to give 
his assent to all measures <vs in the Oreek city- 
states and In Oencva, of which city he w.is a 
citizen ('rhls method Is still in force in respect 
of some rneasurea in the Swiss cantons ) 
Natural society is baaed on a “ social contract ” 
or mutual agreement and Jtoiisseau speaks of a 
" return to nature ” which would ensure the 
sovereignty of the people at all times Thus 
far, he seems to agree with J^ocke but soon we 
find that he Is more akin to Hobbes, since 
(as we are learning in our own day) nothing is 
more tyrannical than the absolute rule of all 
the people (I’libln; opinion is more Hitleri.in 
than Hitler ) As it turns out, then, the “social 
contract ” consists in “ the total alienation ot 
each associate, together with all his rights, to 
the whole community ” and “ each of us puts 
his person and all his pqwer in conmion under 
the supreme direction oi the general will ” 
Rousseau admired direct democracy in the 
small city-state, but if his doctrine is applied 
to large states, tlien the “ general will ’’ becomes 
absolute It is in this sense that he is regarded 
as the forerunner of totalltaiianism llerbert 
Spencer is quoted only ns an example of the 
inappropriate application of a biological theory 
to social issues Influenced by Darwin’s thesis 
ot natural selection, he saw in society a struggle 
in which the fittest survived and tlie Ic-.ss tit 
perished Koch Individual had the right to 
. preserve hhnself, but in the case of human 
beings this depended upon group life in which, 
to some extent, each individual is limited by the 
rights of others But this should not go too 
far, and he condemned the socialism of J y Mill 
which (a) would give over-much protection to 
the unfit, and ih) would give the state powers 
which it haa no right to since the best govern- 
ment la the least government In accordance 
with Darwinism tree competition was easentlal 
Stoics, the followers of Zeno, a Greek philoaopher 
in the 4th cent b (’ . who received their name 
from the fact that they were taught in the Stoa 
Poikile or Painted Porch of Athena They 
believed that since the world is the creation 
of divine wisdom and is governed by divine law. 

It Is man’s duty to accept his fate Zeno con- 
ceived virtue to be the highest good and con- 
demned the passions. (See Qod and Man, 
State and Man. Determinism and Free-will for 
a more detailed account of iheir beliefs ) 

Sunnites, the orthodox sect of Islam oa contrasted 
with the Shiites or Shis (</ v ) 

Swedenborglanlsm. The Church of the New 


Jerusalem, based on the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg (1088-1772), was founded by hLs 
followers eleven years after his death. Tlie 
New Church is regarded by its members not aa 
a sect but as a new dispensation bearing the 
same relationship to Christianity aa Chnstiamty 
does to Judaism 

Syndicalism, a form of socialist doctrine which 
aims at the ownership and control of all indus- 
tries by the workers, contrasted with the more 
conventional type of socialism which advocates 
ownership and control by the state Since 
syndicalists have preferred to unprove the con- 
ditions of the workers by direct action, e a. 
strikes and working to rule, rather than through 
the usual parliamentary procedures, they have 
been closely related to anarchists (qv) and are 
sometimes described as anarcho-syndicalists 
Under syndicalism there would be no state, 
for the state would be replaced by a federation 
of units baaed on lunctional economic organisa- 
tion rather than on geographical rcpresimtation 
The movement had bodies in the Umted King 
dom. where guild socialism (qv ) was strongly 
influenced by its doctrines, in France, Germany. 
Italy. Spain, Argentina, and Mexico, but these 
grailually declined after the first world war 
losing many members to the communists 
Fascism (q v ) was also strongly influenced by 
the revolutionary syndicalism of lieorges Kor^*! 
in making use of hla concept of the “ myth of 
the general .strike “ as an enuitlonal image or 
ideal goal to spur on the workers, with Mussolini 
the “ myth ’’ became that of the state Miisho- 
llni was also influenced by Sorcl’s doctrine of 
violence and the lustlflcation of force Syndi- 
calism had a certain influence in the l.abour 
Party in its early days, but was t rushed by men 
like Ernest Bevin who began to fear that liy 
m\olving the workers in dircit responsibility 
for their Industries, it would put them at a 
disadvantage when bargaining tor wages 

T 

Taoism, a religion which, although m a degenerate 
state. IS -^lill one of the great I*', astern creeds. 
Its alleged founder, Lao-tze, is said to have 
been born in Honan about 601 nc . he is also 
said to be the author of the bible of Taoism, the 
Taode-ihxnu, c>r in English The Way of Life, 
and to have disapproved of Confucius This, it 
true, would hardly be surprising, tor Taoism 
is eimiientiy a mystical religion recommending 
doing nothing and resisting nothing, where.is 
Conlucianism iu o ) is eminently a practical 
code of living and its founder insisted on inter- 
vening in everything to do with social life But 
the truth as revealed by modern siholarshlp is 
rather difrerent W'e are told that the poems 
ot the Tao-te-chinu are anonymous and probably 
originated among recluses in lonely valleys 
long before the time of f'onfiicius, they were 
collected and given form at some time late in 
the 3rd cent, n «' and their authorship attributed 
t<* l^ao-tze It IS entirely possible that no such 
person ever existed (unlike ('onfucius, who 
certainly did), but if there were such a man he 
appeals to have used a pseudonym since " T,ao ’’ 
is not a surname but an adjective meaning 
“ old “ and it was customary to attribute im- 
portant works to old men on account of their 
8upF)ose<l wdsdoni. Lao-tze simply means 
“ the old philosopher,” and although the Tao- 
te-chinq is one of the most remarkable and in- 
structive books ever written it is as anonymoiLs 
as the Border Ballads 

It is apparent that the religion learned both 
from the ancient Chinese mystics and from 
Brahmanism Tao. the Way. is impalpable, 
invisible, and Incapable of being expressed in 
words But It can be attained by virtue, bv 
compassion, humility, and non-violence Out 
of weakness comes true strength whereas violence 
is not only wrong but defeats Its own ends. 
There is no personal (Jod and such gods aa men 
Imagine are mere emanations of Tao which 
gives life to all things Tao is Being Works 
are worthless and internal renunciation is far 
better than anything that follows from the 
use of force because passive resistance con- 
vinces the other from within that he is m error, 
whereas violence only compels the external ap- 
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pearance of conviction whilst inwardly the In- 
dividual is as before. “ It la wealth to be con- 
tent. it Is wilful to force one’s way on others " 
Later Lao-tzo became a divinity and indeed 
one of a Trinity each worshipped in the form of 
idols (vrhich the founder had hated). Soon there 
w'as worship of the forces of nature the stars, 
the tides, the sun and moon, and a thousan<l 
otlicr deities amonK whom Confucius wai one 
The purest iiivsticisni and wisdom had been 
utterly corrupted bv contact with the wmrld 

Telepathy and Clairvoyance. Telepathy is the 
alleKed communication between one mind and 
another other than throiiKh the ordinary sense 
channels Clairvr»yance is the supposed laeulty 
of " seeing ” objects or events which, by reason 
of space and time or other causes, are not 
discernible through the ordman sense of 
vision Such claims have been made from time 
immemorial but It was not until this century 
that the phenomena w^ere investigated scien- 
titically The tlrst scientific studies w’ere made 
by the Institute for Psychical Pesearch A 
new era in experimentation began with the work 
of J B. Bhine at Duke University. North 
Carolina, and S G Soal of London University 
The most common technique is card guessing 
using a special pack c)t cards with the Zener 
symbols (circle, square, cross, wavy lines, star), 
thus giving the subject one chance in five of 
guessing correctly Although the results ol»- 
tained have led to the conclusion that telepathic 
communication is a fact, scepticism still exists, 
partly because of criLiciam of the methods 
emyiloyed, the validity of the data obtained, 
and the assumptions drawn, and partly because 
telepathic theory appears to cUiah with existing 
8< icntiflc thouglit. Dr Rhine uses the term 
extra-sensory perception (abbreviated to ESP) 
to include telepathy, clairvoyance, and precogni- 
tion Tils studies also Include what is desenbed 
.IS the PK effect or psycliokmesis. the supposed 
influence of the human mind on the movements 
of physical bodies The Pal force is the term 
used for the faculty behind ESP and PK 
Reterence should be made to the entry on 
Psychical Research in order to obtain the liack- 
groiind relating to the various fallacies involved 
in accepting human evidence iinciitieally. 

Theism .SVe God and Man 

Theosophy, a religious movement originated by 
Madame Helena Petrovna Blavataky (18.11-91) 
wh(; founded the Theosophical Society m New 
York in 1875 and had as one of her main dis- 
ciples Mrs Annie Besant (1847-193:1), originally 
an assistant of Charles Hradlaugh, the well- 
known 19tli cent atlienst and secularist Theo- 
sophy accepts the doctrine.s of Amnia and re- 
incarnation. and. like the Swedenborgiaiis and 
spiritualists, holds that there are higher and 
lower planes in the life after death As in these 
other sects, the geography of this supernormal 
world IS worked out in great detail 

Tractarianism, a Catholic revival movement, 
also known as the Oxford Movement (not to tie 
confused with the so-called Oxford (Jroup). 
which had its begmmngs at Oxford in ]8:)3 
'I’he leaders included the Oxford high churchmen 
E B. Piisey, J. Keble and J. II Newman 
Through the Tracts Jar the Times (18:t:i-41). a 
senes of painphlet.s which were sent to every 
parsonage in England, they sought to expose 
the dangers w'hich they considered to be threat- 
ening the church from secular authority The 
Immediate cause of the movement was the 
Reform Act (1832) which meant that the state 
was no longer m the safe keeping of Tones and 
Churchmen but that power was falling into the 
hands of Liberals and Dissenters They 
advocated a higher degree of ceremonial In 
worship nearer the Roman communion In 
Tract 90 (the last) Newman showed how the 
•Thirty-nine Ajticles themselves, which were 
regarded as the bulwark of Protestantism, could 
be made to square with Roman doctrine It 
was obvious which direction the movement was 
taking and the romanizing tendency was widely 
resented. In 1845 Newman went over to Rome. 
Pusey and Keble persisted in their efforts to 
secure recognition of Catholic liturgy and 
di^ctrme in the Anglican Church. Catholicism 
of the Anglican type ii e , Catholic m ritual, 
ceremony, and everything save submission to 


the Pope) Is termed Aiiglo-C.atholici8m (o v ) 
Transmigration of Souls. See Immortality, 
Buddhism. Hinduism 

Transubstantiatlon, the conversion In the Eucharist 
of the bread and wme into the body ami blood 
of (’liriat — a doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church 

Trotskyism, a form of communism supporting the 
views of Leon ’lYotsky. the assumed name of 
Lev Bronstein (1879-1940) who, lu 1924, was 
oiusted from power by Stalm and later exiled 
and assassinated in Mexico Trotsky held that 
excessive Russian nationalism was incompatible 
with Kermlne international communism and that 
Ht.ilin vviw concentrating on the economic 
development of the Soviet Union to an extent 
which could only lead to a bureaucratic state 
with a purely iiatlonalmt outlook. 

U 

Unltarlanism has no special doctrines, although 
clearly, as the name indicates, belief is in the 
single personality of tlod. i e , anti-tnnitanan 
Tins general statement, however, can be inter- 
preted with varying degrees of subtlety Thus 
Unitarian belief may range from a sort of 
Arianism which .accepts that, althougli Clirist 
was not of divine nature, divine powers had been 
delegated to him by the Eather, to the simple 
belief that Christ was a man like anyone else, 
and his goodness was of the same nature as that 
of many other great and gooil men. Unltarlan- 
Lsm h-aa never been popular, and has often been 
held in secret by men who professed, or at least 
lielonged to churches which professed, more 
orthodox views The Toleration Act (1689) 
excluded Unitarians but from 1813 they were 
legally tolerated in England Nevertheless 
attempts were made to turn them out of their 
cliapels on the ground that the pre.achcrs did 
not hold the views of the original founders of 
the endowments But this ended with the 
DLs-senting Chapels Act of 1845 In America 
no such difficulties existed, .and in the Boston 
ot the 19th cent many of the great literary 
figures were openly unitanan both in belie! and 
name c (j , Emerson. Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Utilitarianism, a school of moral philosophy of 
which the mam iiroponeiits were J S Mill 
(1806-73) and Jeremy Benthain (1748-1832) 
Bentham biised his ethical theory upon the 
utilitarian principle that the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number is the criterion of 
inoi.ality What is good is pleasure or happi- 
ness. what Is bad is pain If we ait on this 
basis of self-interest (pursuing what we believe 
to be onr own bappineas), then what we do will 
aiitomatKally be for the general good The 
serious failing of this thesis is (1) that it makes 
no distinction between the qinality of one 
pleasure and another, and (2) that Bentham 
failed to see that the law might not be framed 
and administered by men as benevolent as hlm- 
sell J S Mill .accepted Benth.am’s position 
in general but seeing its failings emphasised (D 
that self-interest was an inadequate basis for 
utilitarianism and suggested that we should 
take as the real criterion of good the social con- 
sequences of the act. (2) that some pleasures 
rank higher than others and held that those ot 
the intellect are superior to those of the senses. 
Not only IS the social factor emphasised, but 
emphasis is also placed on the nature of the act. 

Utopias. The name " utopia ” is taken trom a 
Greek word meaning " nowhere ” and was first 
used in 1516 by Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) 
as the title of his book referring to a mythical 
Island in the south Pacific where he sited hla 
ideal society Since tlicn it has been used of 
any ideal or fanciful society, and here a few will 
be mentioned (The leader may recall that 
Samuel Butler’s 19th cent novel, describing an 
imaginary society in New ^aland where 
criminals were treated and the sick punished, 
was entitled Erewhon which la the word “ no- 
where ” in reverse ) It should be noted that 
not all utopias were entirely fanciful — e g . 
Robert Owen’s and Francois Fourier’s beliefs, 
although found to be impractical, were, in fact, 
tried out 

Sir Thomas More. More wrote at a time 
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when the rise of the wool-growing trade had 
reeiilted In farming land being turned over to 
pasture and there was a great wave of unemploy- 
ment and a rise in crime among the dispossessed 
More began to think m terms of the mediaeval 
Ideal of small co-operative communities In 
which class interests and personal gain played 
a decreasing part, a society which would have 
the welfare of the people at heart both from the 
pliysical and Intellectual points of view His 
utopia was one in which there was no private 
property, because the desire for acrpilsltlon and 
private possessions lay at the root of human 
misery There was, therefore, only common 
ownership ot land and resources Each class 
()t worker was erpilppcd to carry out its proper 
function In the economic scheme and each was 
fairly rewarded for Its share in production so 
that there was neither w’ealth nor poverty to 
inspire conftict Nobody was allowed to be 
idle, until the time came for him to retire when 
he became free to enjoy whatever cultural 
ple.isures ho wished, but. since the system was 
devoid oI the waste associated with competition, 
the working day would be only six hours 
'inhere was to be compulsory schooling and free 
medical care for everybody, full religious 
toleration, complete equality of the sexes, and 
a modern systeni of dealing with crime which 
was Iree from vindictiveness and cruelty 
(lovcrnriient was to be simple and direct by 
democrat Ically-elected ofTlcials whose powers 
would Ixj strictly Imiited and the public ex- 
penditure keiit under close scrutiny It will 
Ik* seen that More wius far in advance of his age. 
and to most democratically-inliiiled people iii 
ailvance of an earlier utopia, idato’s Jtrj^ubhr, 
which IS described under the heading of Educa- 
tion. 

James llarrmgton James Harrington pub- 
lished his book The Commonu-ralth of Oceana 
ill 10.00 and offered it to Oliver (’romwell (or his 
consideration but without tangible re.sults 
better than any other man of his time Ilarrlng- 
ton understood the nature ot the economic 
revolution which w.ia then taking place, and. 
like More, saw the private ownership of lan<l as 
the main cause of conflict He put forwanl the 
theory that the control of property, particuUrly 
in the shape of land, determines the character 
of the political structure of the state, if property 
were univcrsallv distributed among the people 
tlie sentiment lor its protection would naturally 
result In a republican form of government 
nu; ('ommonwcaltli of Oceana was a societv 
" ot laws and not of men -i e , it w.is to be 
legally based and structured so as to be inde- 
pendent of the good or ill-Vill of any individuals 
cofitrollmg it Thus there iniiat be a written 
constitution, a two-house legislature, frequent 
elections with a secret ballot, and separation of 
powers between legislature and executhe — all 
today famihir features ot parliamentary 
democracy, but unique in his time. 

Saint-Stm(m 'I'ho utopias of the late 18th 
and 19th cent come, of course, into the period 
of the industrial revolution and of laissez- 
faire capitalism Iiuiivklual enterprise and 
complete freedom of competition formed the 
outlook of the ruling class Naturally the 
utopias of this period tended to have a stronglv 
socialist tinge since such theories are obviouMly 
produced by those who are not satisfied with 
existing conditions Saint-Simon’s A'cic tViris- 
twndy (1825) la one such, and by many, Claude 
Henri. Comte de Saint-Simon (1760-182.5) is 
regarded as the founder ot French socialism. 
Hia book urged a dedication of society to the 
principle of human brotherhood and a coiii- 
nuinity which would be led by men of science 
motivated by wholly spiritual aims Produc- 
tion property was to be nationalised (or “ social- 
isfed ” as he describes the process) and employed 
to serve the public good rather than private 
gam. the worker was to produce according tc» 
his capacity and to be rewarded on the basis of 
individual merit, the principle of Inheritance 
was to be alwlished since It^denled the principle 
of reward for accomplishment on which the 
ficx'icty was to be founded. Saint-Simon's 
proposals were not directed 'towards the poorer 
classes alone, but to the conscience and Intellect 
of all. He was deeply impressed with the 
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productive power of the new machines and his 
scheme was, first and foremost, intended as a 
method of directing that power to the better- 
ment of humanity as a whole 

Fourier. Francois Marie Charles Fourier 
(1772-18:17), although by conviction a philo- 
sophical anarchist who held that human beings 
are naturally good if allowed to follow their 
natural desires, was the originator of what, on 
the face of it, one would suppose to l>e the most 
regimented of the utopias It consisted of a 
system of “ phaljinxea ” or co-operative com- 
munities each composed of a group of workers 
and technicians assured of a miiiiinimi Income 
and sharing the surplus on an equitable basis 
Agriculture was to be the chief occupation ot 
each phalanx and industrial employment 
planned and so carefully assigned that work 
would become pleasant and creative rather 
than burdensome One of his ideas was that 
necessary work should receive the highest pay. 
usetui work the next, and pleasant work the 
least pay. The land w.os to be scientifically 
cultivated and natural resources carefully con- 
served Most of the members’ property was 
to be privately owned, but the ownership ot 
each phalanx was to be ividely diffused among 
members liy the sale ot shares Such “ parasiOc 
and unproductive ” occupations as stockbroker, 
soldier, economist, middle-man and pliilosopher 
would be eliminated and the education of 
children c*arned out along vocational lines to 
train them for their future employment 

The .strange thing was that Fourier’s sugges- 
tions appealed tf) many both In Europe and the 
U "S A and such men (admittedly no econonm 
or technical experts) as Emerson, 'Ihoreau, 
James Itu&sell Lowell, and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne strongly supported them An American 
Fourier colony known as Brook Farm was 
established and c.arned on for eight years when 
it w.iH dissolved after a se'-ious fire had dcstioyed 
most of its property 

Robert Owen Robert (.)wcn (1771-1858), a 
wealthy textile manufacturer and philanthio- 
plst, established commiiniLies founded on a kind 
ot utopian soci.ilism in Lanarkshire, llampHliirc. 
and America Of his New Lanark (oinmunitv 
an American observer wrote " 'rhero is not. 
1 apprehend, to be found in any part of fhe 
world, a manufacturing community m which so 
much order, good government, tranquillity, and 
rational happiness prcv,iil ” The workers In 
Lanark were given better housing and efiucation 
lor their children, and it was a<limnistered as 
a co-operative self-supporting community in 
Scotland Later in lile Owen returned to 
sponsoring legislation that woulri remove some 
of the worst evils ot industrial life in those day i 
reduetuin of the wsirking day to twelve hours, 
prohiliition ot labour tor (hildren under the 
age of ten. public schools for elementary edue.i- 
tion. and so on But he lived to see few of his 
reforms adopted He also promoted tlie 
creation of co-operative soiieties, the formation 
of trades unions, laliour lianks and exch ingcs 
the workers’ educational movement, and even 
an Anglo- Aineric.an federation 'liicre e.m be 
no doubt that, if he saw little result hmiselt. he 
left the Imprint of his convictions to beuelit 
future communities who may not even know his 
name 

V 

/itallsm, the philosophical doctrine that the Ijc- 
haviour of the living organism ls. at least m 
part, due to a vital principle which cannot 
poasibly be explained w holly m terms of physics 
nn<l chemistry This belief was at one time 
held strongly by the late Professor C E M Joad 
and 13 implicit m Henri Bergson’s (1858-1941) 
theory of creative evolution It was ni.im- 
tained by Bergson that evolution, like the work 
of an artist, is creative and therefore unpre- 
dictable, tJiat a vague need exists beforehand 
within the animal or plant before the means of 
satisfying the need develops Thus we might 
assume that sightless animals developed the 
need to become aware of objects before they 
were in physical contact with them and thit 
this ultimately led to the origin of organs of 
sight Earlier this century a form of vitalism 
described as “emergent evolution’’ was put 
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forward This theory nialntauw that when 
two or more Himple entities come tnjfether there 
may arise a new property which none of them 
prevlouflly possessed. Today bioloKists wouM 
say that it is the arrangemml of atoms that 
covmts, ditTerent arrangements exhibitinK differ- 
ent properties, and that hioloKical or^raniBation 
IS an essentially dynamic affair, involviiiK the 
1 ipse of time 

W 

Wahabis, members of an /Arabian sect of fslam 
which originated m the teaching of Muhammad 
Ibn 'Aiid-al-VVahaii, born at the end of the I7tt) 
cent lie was deeply resentful of the Turkish 
rule whlcli, in additlrtn to its tyranny, ha<l 
brought about innovations in the reiiKion whii h 
Muhammad regarded as a perversion of its 
original form He proceeded to reform Lslam 
fo its primitive conflitiona and Impressed 
his beliefs on Mohanimeil Ibn rtaud. a sheikh 
who spread them with the aid of his sword 
Under the successors of Ihn Saud tlie power of 
the Wahabis spread over iruieh of Arabia where 
It is dominant today in Saudi Arabia Us par- 
ticular cliaracteristic is that it refuses to accept 
symbolie or mystical interpretations of tlic 
words of the Provihet and accepts quite litcrallv 
the tear hiriK of Islam It is, m fact, a sort of 
Moslem fundamentalism Altiiouffh cruBhe<l 
by tile 'I'urks m IH] 1-1 f). the movement remains 
an important element in Mohammedamsin 

Waldenses, a movement also known ns “ 'f'lie Poor 
Men of rayons,” founded by Peter Waldo of tliaf 
( ity <Ll)out the same time, ,ind m the same part 
of southern Pranie, .is the Alburmses {q v ) witli 
whom, however, they had nothing in common 
Their mam beliel was a return to Apostola 
.simplicity, based on readme the ibble m their 
own I.iiiiniaffo. their doctrines were somewhat 
similar to those of the Mennomtea and (he 
(luaker*^ However, they did not wash to 
si parate themselves from the (’hurch and were 
oriirinally protected by several popes until the 
fi<itcran Council of 121') excluded tliem innml> 
tor the crime of preac hint; without ecclesiastical 
perims,sii)n From this time they were sul,- 
jected to iterseciitioii. yet maintained some cem- 
i.iet with the Cliurcli until the Keformation 
wlieii they chose to t.ike the side of tlie Pro- 
testaiiiH Situated mainly on the sides of tlic 
\lps, lialt in Ihedmoiit and halt in France, they 
were persecuted or not accordiim to the con- 
teiuporary political convemcnee of the Dukc's of 
Savoy, and the major attempt to destroy them 
called forth Oliver ( 'romwell's intervention and 
the famous Romiet of Milton In spite ot tort lire, 
murder, deportation, and even the kidnappm« 
of their children, to have them brouKht lU) m 
tbe Homan C.itholic faith, the sect survived, 
and .still cxi.sts, havint? been granted lull 
ecpialitv ot rights with his Homan Catholic 
subjects by Charles Filward ot Piedmont m 18 IS 

Witchcraft There arc various interpretations 
and detlmtions of witchcraft from that ot 
i^ennethorne Ifiighes who states tli.at " witeh- 
eratt, as it emerges into I'hiropeaii history ami 
literature, represent.s the old paleolithic fertility 
cult, [ilUH the magical idea, plus various parodies 
of contemporary religions ” to that of the 
fanatit al Father Montague Summers who sajs 
that spiritualism and witchenilt are the sanu* 
thing The leading authority on witchcraft, 
however. Dr Margaret Miiriay, distinguishes 
between Operative Witchcraft (which ls really 
Magic {q V )) and Ritual Witchcraft which, she 
says. “ cmbrace.s tbe religious beliefs and ritual 
of tbe people known in late mectiaeval times ns 
‘ witches ■ ” d'hat there were such people we 
know from history and we know. too. that 
many of them- the great majority of them 
women -were tortured or executed or both 
Since the figures of such executions vary so 
enormously It would be pomtless to quote them, 
nevertheless they must h.ive been considerable, 
especially after the promulgation of the bull 
Smrnms J)esulcr antes by Pope Innocent VII i 
in 1484 Dr Murray points out that there have 
ordmarlly been two theories about witchcraft 
(1) that there were such beings as witches, that 
thej possessed supernatural powers and that 
the evidence given at their trials was substan- 
tially correct, (2) that the witchc,s were simrtly 


poor .'<illy creatures who cither deluded them- 
bclvcs into believing that they liad certain 
powers or, more frequently, were tortured into 
admitting things that they <lid not do 8he 
herself accepts a third theoiy tiiat there were 
such lieings as witches, that they really did 
what they admitted to doing, but that tliey 
did not possess supernatural powers Tliey 
were in fact liellevers In the old religion of pre- 
('hristian tmie.s and the Uhnreh took contiiri(‘.s 
to root them out What tins religion was m 
not quite certain, but it may liave liceii tlie 
remains of the Druidic cult (q v ) or have had 
much earlier origins However, tliat thcie 
existed “ t oveias ” of witches who carried out 
peculi.-ir rites Dr Murray has no doubt what- 
ever Pope Innocent VllI who himself was 
" a man (.f scandalous life,” according to a 
Catholic historian, appointed in his bull ” 
our <lear sons Henry Kr.amcr and James 
Springer, professors of theology dclegatcil 
as tnqiii.sitors of these heretic.al pravities ” 
One of the lesiilts was the Malleus Malejiairiiiii 
(“The Hammer ot Uitclics ”) published bv 
“ the dear sons ” and used as a text-book ot 
procedure of wltchcrift trials 

World Council of Churches, a union ol ('hnsti.m 
Churches from all over the world (including tlie 
Chnrehes ot the I’rotestant. Aiigliean. and 
Orthodox traditions, Imt excluding the Roman 
Catholic Chuich) engaged in extending Christian 
mission and unity tiiroughout the world All 
Cliurches which ” accept our I.ord .Jesus CMin.st 
as Cod and Saviour ” are eligible This modern 
oecumenical movenient stems troin the gre.it 
World Missionary Conference held at Edinburgh 
m 1910 'I'he World Council was founded m 
1M4H and meets for eonsiiltation from Lime to 
(line; the third assembly met in New Delhi 
m 19()l. when the Russian Orthodox Chiircli 
was admitted. 

Y 

Yoga, a Ilmdii discipline which tcac Iie.s a teclinique 
for freeing the mind fiom attin linient to the 
seiises. so that once freed the soul may liecome 
fused witli the universal spiiit I -liman or 
Jirahma), which Is it.s natural goal This is flic 
sole function of the psychological and physic. il 
exercises which the Yogi undertakes, although 
few ever reach the final stage of Samadhi or 
union with Brahma which is said to take place 
in eight levels of attaininent 'J'licse are ( I ) 
Yoma, which invohc's the extinction ot de.sirc 
and egotism and their replacement l>y chanty 
and unselHshne.ss, (2) Ntyama durirg whicli 
certain rules of conduct must be adopted, such 
an clcanllnes.s, the pujsult of devotional studies, 
and the c'arryiiig out of ntu.ils ot purification. 
( b yl'yona, or the attainment of correct pobture 
and the reduction to a minimum ot all bodily 
movement (the usual posture ot the cuiiccntrat- 
mg Yogi LS the " lotus position ” familiar from 
pictures). (4)-(5) /'runaj/ama, the right corfiol 
of the life-force or breath m which there aie two 
stagers ,it which the practitioner hopes to arnvi*. 
the first being complete absoriitiun in the .ut 
of breathing which emptie.s the mind of any 
other thought, the second being the ability 
almost to cease to breathe which allegedly 
enables liini to achieve marvellous feats ol 
endurance. (0) Vralwhara or absliactlon 
which means the mind’s complete witlidr.iwal 
from the world of sense, (7) Dharana in whi^li 
an attempt is made to think of one thing only 
which finally becomes a repetition of the sacred 
syllable OM. and perliaps bv a kind of self- 
hypnosis, leads (H) to Samadhi the trance state 
which is a sign of the complete unify of sou! wit Ji 
reality 

Yoga Is very old, and when the sage Patanjali 
(c 200 n c ) composed the book containing these 
instructions, the Yoga Sutras, he was probably 
collecting from many ancient tradition.s Some 
of the claims made by Yogis seem, to the 
Western mind, frankly incredible, but in the 
West and especially in recent years Yoga 
nietliods have been used at the lower levels m 
order to gain improved eelf-control. better 
posture, and improved health. Whether It 
achieves these ends is another matter, but tlie 
genuine Yogi regards this as a perversion of the 
nature and purpose ot tlie discipline 
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Zen Buddhism, a Buddhist sect which is believed 
to have arisen in 0th cent. China but has 
flourished chiefly in Japan, for some reason it 
has of recent years beeun to attract attention 
in the West thanks to the voluminous writings 
of J)r D. T Suzuki and the less numerous but 
doubtless much-read books of Mr (JhrLstmas 
Humphreys. But the fact that these writings 
exist does not explain their beiriK read, nor why 
of all possible Eastern sects this particular one 
should lx; chosen In our times What is Zen’s 
attraction and why should anyone take the 
trouble to read about soincthliu; (the word 
" HomethliiK ” 13 used for reasoas that will 
become evident) that is not a religion, has no 
doctrine, knows no God and no after-life, no 
Kood and no evil, and possesse.s no scriptures 
but has to be tauKht by parables which seem 
to be purposely rneanimflcss? One of the 
heroes of Zen Is the flerce- looking Indian monk 
Boddhidharma (fl. c 516-.534) who brought 
Buddhism to China, of whom it is recounted 
that when the Emperor asked him how much 
merit he had ac<iuired by supporting the new 
creed, the monk shouted at hmi “ None what- 
ever 1 " The Emperor then wished to know 
what was the sacred doctrine of the creed. aii<l 
again the monk shouted “ It is empty — there 
Ls nothing sacred!” Dr Suzuki, having 
alflrmed that there is no God m Zen. goes on to 
state that this does not mean th.it Zen deiue.3 
the existence of God because ” tieither denial 
nor afllrmation concerns Zen ” J'lic most 
concrete statement he is jirepared to make is 
that the basic idea of Zen is to come lu touch 
with the Inner workings of our being, and to do 
this in the most direct way possible without 
resorting to anything external or superadded 
Therefore anything that has the sembl.ance of 
an external authority Is rejected by Zen 
Absolute faith is placed In a man's own inner 
being Apparently the intention is that, so 
far from indulging in Inward meditations or 
such practices as the Yogi uses, the student must 
learn to act spontaneously, without thinking, 
and without self-consciousness or hesitation 
This Is the mam purpose of the koan, the 
logically Insoluble riddle which the pupil must 
try to solve One such is the question put l>y 
master to pupil ” A girl is walking down the 
street, is she the younger or the older sister’ ” 
The correct answer, it seems, is to say nothing 
but put oil a imiicing gait, to become the girl, 
thus showing that what matters Is the ex- 
perience of being and nOt its verbal description 
xXnother koan ” W'hat is the Buddha? ” 

Three pounds of flax ” is attributed to T’uiig 
shall In the flth cent and a later authority ’.s 
conmient is that " none can excel it .as regards 
Its irrationality which cuts off all pa.ssagcs t<» 
speculation ” Zen. in elfect, teaches the use- 
lessness of trying to use words to discuss the 
Absolute 

Zen came to Japan m the 13th cent . more 
than five centuries after (\mfuciam.sm or the 
orthodox forms of Buddhism, and luuiiediately 
gained acceptance whilst becoming typically 
Japanese in the process One of tlie reasons 
why it appealed must have been that its 
spontaneity and insistence on action without 
thought, its emph.osis on the uselessness of 
mere words, and such categories as logical 
opposlties, had an inevitable attraction for a 
people given to seriousness, formality, and 
logic to a degree which was almost stifling 
Zen must liave been to the Japanese what 
nonsense rhymes and noiisen.se books, like those 
of Edward Ijcar and I^ewis Carroll, were to the 
English intellectuals. liar’s Ihnericks, like 
some of the koan^, end up with a Ime which, 
just at the time ,when one expects a point to be 
made, has no particular point at all, and Alice 
in Wonderland Is the perfect example of a 
world, not without logic, but with a crazy logic 
of its own which has no relationship to that of 
everyday life Therefore Zen began to Im- 
pregnate every aspect of life in Japan, and one 
of the results of its emphasis on spontaneous 
action rather than reason was its acceptance by 
the Samurai, the ferocious warrior class, in 
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such activities as swordsmanship, archery, 
Japanese wrestling, and later Judo and the 
Kamikaze dive-bombers But much of Japan- 
ese art, especially landscape gardening and 
flower-arrangement, was iiifluenceil similarly, 
and Zen is even used in Japanese psychiatry 
The very strict life of the Zen monks is based 
largely on doing things, learning through ex- 
perience. the periods of meditation in the Zendo 
hall are punotuated by sharp slaps on the face 
administered by the abbot to those who are 
unsatisfactory pupils Dr. Suzuki denies that 
Zen Ls nihilistic, but it is probably its appearance 
of nihilism and its appeal to the irrational and 
spontaneous which attracts the Western world 
at a time when to many the world seems with- 
out meaning and life over-regimented How- 
ever. it has influenced such various aspects of 
Western life as philosophy (Heidegger), psyclii- 
atry (Erich Fromm and Hubert Benoit), 
writing (Aldous Huxley), and painting (Die 
Zen Gruppe in (iermany) 

Zionism, a lx;lief in the need to establish an 
autonomous Jewish home lu 1 Palestine which, 
m its modern form, began with Theodor Herzl 
(I86f>-1904), a Hiinganan journalist working 
in Vienna Although Herzl was a more or less 
asslinilated Jew, he wius forced by the Dreyfus 
case and the pogroms in Eastern Europe to 
conclude that there was no real safety for the 
Jewish people until they had a state of their 
own The Jews, of course, had always in a 
religious sense thought of Palestine as a spintuaJ 
homeland and prayed ” next year in .Jeru- 
aalem,” but the religious had thought of this 
m a philoaoplucal way as aftirimng old loyalties, 
not as recommending the formation of an actual 
state 'I'herefure Herzl was opposed both by 
many of the religious Jews and. at the other 
extreme, by those who felt themselves to be 
assimilated and in many cases without religious 
f.iith Even after the l^allour Deciaration of 
1017, there was not a considerahle flow oi Jews 
to Palestine, which at that time was a pre- 
dominantly Arab state But the iiersecutions 
of Hitler changed all this and, after bitter 
struggles, the Jewish state was proclaimed In 
li)4H Today Zionism is supported by the vast 
majority of the Jewish communities everywhere 
(although strongly disapproved of in the Soviet 
Union as ” Western imperialism ”) and Zionism 
is now an active international force concerned 
with protecting the welfare and extending the 
influence of Israel 

Zoroastrianism, at one time one of the great world 
religujns, competing in the 2tHl cent a d on 
almost e<iual terms from its Persian home with 
Hellenism and the Koman Imperial G(>vern- 
inent Under the Achaemenidae (c 
BC) Zoroastnamsm was the state religion of 
Persia Alexander’s conquest in 3‘U ni 
brought disruption hut the leligion flourished 
again under the Sassanian dynasty (ad c 220- 
640) With the advance of the Moharmiiedan 
Ar.ibs in the 7Ui cent Zoroastrianism finally 
gave way to Islam A number of devotees fled 
to India there to become the Parsees in 
I’ersia itself a few scattered societies reinam 

The name Zoroaster is the Greek rendering of 
Zarathustra, the projihet who came to purify 
tlie ancient religion of Persia It is thought 
that lie lived at the beginning of the 0th cent 
B c He never claimed for himself divine 
powers but was given them by his folio w^ers 
T'iic b.i&is of Zoroastrianism is tlie age-long war 
between good and evil, Ahura Mazda heading 
the good spirits and Ahriman the evil ones. 
Morality is very hnportant since by doing right 
the worshipper is supporting Ahura Mazda 
against Ahriman, and the evil-doers will be 
punished in the last days when Ahura Mazda 
wins his lnevita,ble victory. 

The sacred book of this religion Is the Avesta 
If Zoroastrianism has little authority today, it 
had a very considerable influence in the past 
Its doctrines penetrated into Judaism iq v ) 
and, through Gnosticism, Christianity. The 
worship of Mithra by the Romans was an impure 
version of Zoroastrianism Manicliaeism (q v ) 
was a Zoroastrian heresy and the Albigensianism 
of mediaeval times was the last relic of a belief 
which had impressed itself deeply in the minds 
of men. 
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Gazetteer of the World 

This rdilion of (he aa'.ether has been revised from standard oiui authonlatiie soiirees. For the 
liovulation Jlnures the tatesL ce^isuses hare been used, tchere aiailahle. and ichere not available, Uic 
latent offLe-ial f<^ttmatf<< 

An endeavour has been 'made to inrhuie all the more rmrortant rlans fhrouohoul the rrorld The stiwH 
scale of the mars inchultd in the (Jyclapcrdia does not enable all jdacfs tncludtd in the oazetteer lo be 
named on the maps 

In reyard to the speUirm of place narncjt, the ycneial principle tolloircd has been to adopt national 
spelhnys. For those connlries inhere the Ijiitin Alphabet is not Ui>ed, the jinneipies for transliteration 
laid down by the “ Fermavent (’oinmitt*-/ on Ceoyraphieal Names ” of the Foval (ieographicat Fociety 
have been followed There may be a instances where the speUxng shown on the map does not conform 
U) that used in (hr gazetteer. 


ABBHRVIATIONS USRD IN THE Q \ZETTEEll 
({EOOiupnicAi. Names 


Ala. ^ Alalmrna 
4rk. Arkansas 
,1 S S It = Autonomoii.s Soviet 
S(H‘ialiRt l{e|)iili)ir 
All Oc == Atlantie Ooeau 
C British (’ohiml)la 
lint. = British 
t'al “ ('alU'oniiA 
(tol = Colorado 
('enn == Connecticut 
Del <= Dtilawure 
Fny ■=> En«Lin<l 
J'J It. — East Itidiin; 

Fla = Florida 
Fr == French. 

(la =* (leortria. 

7// =■ Bllnois 
Ind “ Indiana 
Kan. =' Kansas 
Ku.^-» Ken Lucky 
Ija ~ lyoulsiana 
Manch «= Manchuria 


Mas' — Massachusetts. 

Md •== Marjiand. 

Me ■— Maine 
A7ic/i -- Miehiiran 
M>rin -- Minnesota 
Mi'll Mtssissipin 
Mo =■-- Missouri 
Mont =- Montana. 

A' li ~ New Brunswick 
N (' ^ North C.,itolina. 

N I) North Dakota. 

Nelh Ncthcrl.imls 
N II New llauipshire 
S d ^ New Jersei 
N M — New Atc^ico 
A'.i?. ■'« North Jtidinn 
N » — New Yorlw 
N Z = New Zealand 
0 F S '=■- OraiiKc Free State 
Okiii Oklahoma. 

Ore = Oreuou 

Tac. Oc « l‘aciUc Ocean 


J'a I’ai.idena 
Tenns.'^^ [Pennsylvania 
It I « Rhode Island. 

Hof = Uef)ul)lic ot heLind 
F S.F S F =» Russian Soi let 
Federal Socialist KepuhliL 
,S C — South Carolina 
Scot “ Scotland 
S D = South Dakota 
S s' H -== Soviet Socialht Re- 
public 

1 enn. ^ Tennessee. 

U ii S F.-^ Onion of Soviet 
Socialist Rcpublias 

I a = Virjiii'ia 
17 Vermont. 

H’ri',/. - W.vsh'nctton 
ir 7 West Indies 

II IV’ W’lRcon'^in 

}y F = West Rallnt' 

B't/o -- WyominK. 


.Abbreviations of names of i'<>nnf>es in Ct lintain and Fep of Ireland are those recognised by *he General 

Post (tffice 


a area 

iigr =» aKrlculture 

nit. ==* altitude 

approx.^ miproxiniatc 

arc/i = archaeolomcal. 

aid. rep. -- autono.iiuus republic 

ass = assoc’latod 

txiy *= boiindaiv 

bldg = buildlmr 

Itor. boroiwh 

C. ™ cape. 

c. = citv. 

can. “ canton. 

cap. =» capital. 

cas = castle. 

calh “ cathedral 

ch chief 

ec = county 

CO bor = county borough. 

eoi =“ colony. 

col7v.==* colliery. 

comm commercial 

cst. = coast 

ctr. -= centre 

cty — conntrv 

deii =* departineiiL 

Jist =■ district 

dic.= division 

F,. = eivflt or easterly. 

elec. “ electrical 

rnmn. ■» eiiKineenng 

estd. = estimated. 

erp = exports. 


Otreu Aubkkviation - 
F llrth 
Jed federal 
fish pt tlshniK port 
joitfii fortitlcd. 

tcet 
G - gulf 
Od — good. 
gen -- gcnenil 
ar great, group 
/ — island. 
impt -= Important 
tnc — - incIudiiiR. 
r/nt^p mdcpendeig 
inds = industries. 
inilusli industrial 
Is = Islands. 

L - lake. 

Ige. ™ large 

lost = largest. 

m «» miles 

machin = inachmory 

mflg =• manufacturing. 

nvkg. = making. 

mid ^ market 

miifs = manufactures 

mng ~ mining. 

mt -= mount 

rntn ■= mountain 

innn =» municipality. 

mun bor. = municipal borough. 

N “ north or northerly. 

nat. national. 

nr. = near. 


p population 
■par — p.irish. 
parlt « pn lianient. 
parly ^ parllainentarv 
pwd PI od nets. 

prof — protectorate 
prov •= province. 
pt = port. 

1\ = river 

rep -■ rcimhllc 

rrsvitl. == residential. 

rii’ railway. 

rmnt dist rural di-.trict. 

.s’ south or southerly 

thifdddg ^ shipbuilding 

sin.= small. 

spt “ seaiwrt. 

SQ. m.= B«iuare miles 
St. “ Saint. 
si state 
eta. = station. 
sub. = suburb. 
t = town. 

(err = territory 

fr = trade. 

fnf) = tiibutary. 

umv = university 

urb dist = urban district 

vil.’^ village. 

W. ■= west or westerly. 
wat. pi. = watenng place. 
wka ~ works. 
wkshps. = - workshops. 


Land = adiiniiletraliv e division of W. (Icrmany approx, corresponding to " province ”, 
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I Aberfoyle, j^r.. Terth. Scot ; tourist resort: p. 
(1951) 1.133. 


Aabenraa, sjjf . SE Jutland, llenmark. at head 
of Aabenraa fjord, cars, traders, clothing, p. 
(1950) 13,017. 

Aacben, N. Rhine-Westphalia. Germany ; 
formerly Aix- la -Chape He . one of the oldest 
cities in (Germany, cath , famous baths . siifferecl 
badly from bombing in Second WorM War ami 
was first large German town to be taken by the 
Allied Forces in 1944; non ferrous metal inds. 
textiles, needles, footwear, elec goods, p (estd 
195t) 143,200 

Aalborg, c.. svt Jutland. Denmark ; shlpbldg . 
cement, textdes. machin . airport, p (105,5) 
33.210 

AaJen, t. Baden-Wfirtemberg. Ge'-many: on R 
Kocher; iron, textiles, lens rakg . p (estd 
19.54) 20,100. 

Aalst, see Alost. 

Aar, R., Switzerland, flows through Brienz and 
Thun lakes, and thence Into the Rhine. 181 rn . 
famous Aar gorges above Meiringen 
Aarau, t., cap Aargau can., Switzerland . precision 
tools and iiistriiments. shoes, textiles, hydro- 
elec plant; p (1950) 24.29.5 
Aorgau, can., N. Switzerland . a 542 sq m . 
extensive vineyards, cereals, orchards, metal 
prod , textiles, salt mining; p. (1950) .300,782 
Aarhus, . principal spt on E coast of Jutland. 
Denmark, fainous Gothic cath , nmv . iron, 
metals, shipbldg. marine enuin., textiles, paper, 
chemicals, ii (10,5.5) 118.943 
Abaco, Qt , Batuima Ts . W Indios . p (1950) 3.407 
Abadan, t , Iran, oil refineries, exp petroleum. 

p (1950) 220,103. [5JS9 

Ahancay, t, Apnrimac, l^ern , sugar, p (1947' 
Abano, t, N Italy, Hulphur water and mud 
baths. 

Abbazia, see Opatija 

Abbeville, mflg c , oii the R Somme (N Franco), 
connected with Pans and Relglum hv canals . 
sug 11 -milling, carpets, biscuits. Ijecr, p (1954) 
10.502 

Abbeyloix, t , rural disl , Laoighis. Ireland, quar- 
ries. p (rural dist 1901) /Z.5IJ 
Abbiategiasso, t, Milauo, N Italy, mkt and 
indiLstl centre . dairv jirodiice, glaasware. 
soaps, fertilisers . p 13.704 
Abbotsbury, par . Dorset. Eng . world-famous 
bwannerv 

Abbots-Langley, vil , Herts, Eng, birthplace ol 
Nicholas Breakspeare (Adrian IV’') . the onlv 
Pnglishnian ever raised to the Papacy . p 4,200 
Abeokuta. t. Nigeria, palm oil. hardwoods, p 
(1959) 84.000 

Aberavon, t, Glamorgan. Wales, on R Avon, 8 
in E of Swansea, harbour Port fi'alliot . 
Ige coal and non mds . metals tliuilate. cables, 
p (1951) 10.818 

Aberayron, nrb . Gaidigan, S Wales, p 
(1901) 1.220 

Abercarn, urb <hst . Monmouth. Fug . coal and 
iron, tin-plate, knitting pins, p (1901) 10.221 
Aberchlrder, burgh, Banff. Hcot . p (1901) 75.5 
Abercorn par , W Ixithian. Scot , on the Forth . 
Roman wall built bv Antoninus began here, 
and extcmled to Kirkpatrick on the ('lydc, 
P (1951) SOG 

Abercorn, t Northern Rhode.sia. trading sta . 
airfield, p 1.420 

Aberdaro, urb (list. Glamorgan, Wales, on the 
R Cynon, wire cables, p 39,04-1 

Aberdeen, co . Scot ; mountainous, agr . oats, 
barley, turnips, cattle . fisheries . granite, 
brewing, distilling, paper, a 1,970 sq in , p. 
(1901) 29S.503 

Aberdeen, c , Aberdeenshire and Kincardine. Scot , 
.at mouth of R Dee, 100 ni N E of Edinburgh, 
8111 shipbklg , fishing, oats, whisky, pajier mkg . 
Kianite, tourism, p (1901) 1S5.379 of whom 
23.254 S of R Dee are in Kincardine co 
Aberdeen, t. SD. USA . chemicals, toundiy, 
P (1960) 23.073 

Aberdeen, spt , Wash .USA; luniberiiig. salmon 
canning; p. (1900) 18,7U. 

Aberdour, par.. Fife, Scot , sea-bathing noted, 
P. (1951) 1.939. 

Aberdovey, wat. pi.. Merioneth. Wales, on estuary 
of R Dovey. 

Aberteldy, burgh, Perth. Scot , in Strath Tav. 4 m 
Ijelow Loch Tay. mkt : tourist centre, p 
(1901) 1.169. 


Abergavenny, mun.bor ,t .Monmouth .on R Usk. 

light engln . concrete prods., p (1901) 9,025 
Abergele, urb ibst . Denbigh. Wales, small wat 
pi , p (1901) 7,982. 

Aberlour, Charlestown ol, burgh. Banff. Scot.. 

on R Spey, 12 m S of Elgin, p. (1961) 958 
Abernethy, burgh. Perth. Scot . on R Tay once 
the cap of the Pictish Kings, p (1961) 001 
Abersychan, par. Momnouth. Eng.; coal, non. 
and steel, p 25.748 

Abertillery. du.t . Monmonth . coal, engin , 
leather goods, p. (1961) 25,100 
Aberystwyth, uiuu bor . wat. vl , on Cardigan Hay 
at the mouth of the R. Ystwyth. Cardigan. 
W’ales. iiniv college; Nat Library ot Wales . 
p (1961) 10.418 

Abidlan, cap . Ivorv Coast. W Africa ; palm oil. 
cocoa, copra, Imnlwood, lubber, p. (estd I960) 
177, .500 

Abilene, t . Texas. USA. univ ; food prod , 
oikseeds, oil-refining. cotton, p. (1900) 90.368. 
Abingdon, mun bor . Berks. Eng . on U. Thames. 

cars, leather jsoods . p {\<d(S\) 14.283. 

Abingdon. / Va . U S A . lumbering, flour mill- 
ing : ninfs. condensed milk, chemicals, tobscco ; 
tourist resort . p (1950) 4, 70y 
Abington, t . Ma,ss , U S A . shoes, textile macliln . 
p (1960) 10.449 

Abltibi, R and L , R flows into James Bay. 

Ontario. Canada , gold dlst 
Abo, sec Turku, Finland. 

Abomev, oH (up . Dahomev. W Africa, former 
slave mkt . cotton, p (estd I960) 18,900 
Aboyne and Gientanner, par . Alierdeen scot . 

hoi re.s on R Dee nr Balkiter. p ilQOl) 1.651 
Abraham, Plains ot, nr CKiebeo , W’olte’s victory 
over French under Montcalm 1759 
Abram, urb did, Lancs. lOng . coal, engiu . 

cotton mnfs , p (1901) 6.017 
Abrantes, t , Portugal, oti the 'I’agus R ; Frcnc'i 
won battle here in Napoleonic Wars, 1S07; p 
(1940) 11,339 

Abnizzi and Molise, legioii of Italy on the Adriatic, 
me provs ot Aqnila. Chieti. and Campob.iaso, 
Teramo. a 5.8H'5 sq m . p 1,682,808 

Abu, udu .Gujarat. India, 5,053 ft . Jain temples 
Abukir or Abouklr, vd on Abukir Bay, Egypt, 
site of ancient Canopus. Battle of the Nile 
fought in the Bay. 1798. P 7,086 
Abu Simbel, Nile Yalley, J’lgvpt. famous anc 
teinplch carved out ol snbd sandstone, one to 
Raineses II and tlie other to his Queen, rescue 
opeiation from rising waters behind Aswan High 
Dam under considciation 
Abydos, nnued i I'ppei Egypt, celebrated for its 
tcmr»le of Osiris 

Abydos, ruinal ca'iUed t . Vnatolia on the Dar- 
danelles. which desperately resisted Philip of 
Macedon. and famous for the love storv of 
Leander and Hero 
Abyssinia, see Ethiopia 

Acadia or Acadie, French name applied to pre- 
vious possessions S of St Ijiwrence R . inc 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and part ot 
Maine 

Acajutla, spt., Salvador. Central .America . < offee 
Acambaro, f , Mexico . riy junction, p 17.643 
Acapulco, spt. Pacific coast Mexico, exi) hides, 
cedar, fruit . p 9.993 

AoatlAn de Osorio, 1. Puebla st central Mexico, 
p 5.591. 

AcavucAn, t Veracruz st . Mexico; p 5,143 
Accra, spt , cap Ghana. W Africa, univ , airport: 

p (1900) 491.060 (me cap dist and rural a ) 
Accrmgton, mun bor . mftg t , Italics. Eng , 20 m 
N of Manchester . cotton ctr . coal, textile 
machin , engin . bricks , p (1901) 40,987 
Acerra. t , S Italy . destroyed by Hannibal 216 
u c , restored 210 n c . olive oil. wine, hemp; 
P. 16.460. 

Achala, prov , Greece ; a 2,000 sq m ; with Ells 
prov chief currant- prcKluclng dist . spt.. 
Patras, p 11951) 228,274. 

Achlll, I , off the W. coast of Mayo. Ireland . agric . 
fishing. 

Achlll Head, cave. Mayo 

Acireale, spt.. Sicily . sulphur baths : p 36,871 
Acklin, uland. Bahamas. W Indies; timber. 

sponges: P, (1953) 1.273. 

Acomita, . N.M.. U S.A. ; on Acoma Indian 
Reservation, imtrerv mkg . p (19481 1.182. 
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Aconcaifnia, mtn., Andes. Argentine, S. America, 
highest peak of New World, alt 22,835 ft 
Aconcagua, vrov.. Chile ; a 3,939 sq m. : cap 
San Felipe , alfalfa and Mediterranean fmits . 
p (1957) 154,075 

AconciuHa, Sierra de, min. range, N Argentina. 
3 America , rises steeply from Chaco lowland to 
38.000 ft. 

Acqiil, ancient walled t . N Italy, prov. Alessandria; 

famous cath . sulphur springs, p. 18.075 
Acre (Akka), c.. spt.. Israel, famous for its sieges 
during Crusades and In 1799 withstanding 
Napoleon for 61 days . p 14,000 
Acre. Lerr . lirazil ; a 59.139 sq m . cap Rio Bran- 
co, rubber, p {IQfiO) 110,124 
Acton, mun bar , Middlesex, ICng. ; realdtl and 
mftg suburb of London, p. (1961) 65.274 
Ada, t . Oklahoma. USA. p (1900) 14.847 
Adamawa, vrov . W Africa, divided between 
Nigeria and Cameroun; a 70.000 aq. in . ivory, 
groundnuts 

Adams, mila t Mass .USA. paper, cottons. 

woollens, calcium quarrying; p (1900) 11.919 
Adam's Bridge, ridge of sand and coral reef. 30 in . 
between India and Ceylon. Proposed Inter- 
domlnion rly 

Adam’s Peak, nacred mtn., S Ceylon, alt 7.3.52 ft 
Adana. I , 'rnrkoy. on K Seihan ; wool, cotton, 
grain, tobacco, p (1960) 280.024 
Adapazari, ( . I’urkey . rlv junction ; agr and tr 
ctr , Bilk, linen, p (1960) 80.160. 

Adda. It . N Italv, Hows through L. Como to R Po 
Addis Ababa, cap Kthlopla ; terminus of .Jibuti 
rlv. : p (estd 1953) 340.000 
Adelaide, c., apt., cap., H Aastralia ; on R Torrens, 
which Hows into G. of St. Vincent, trans- 
continental rly connections and Inds using 
wool, leather, iron; imports fuels, fertilisers, 
exports wheat, wool, wine oies , Univ . p 
(with suburbs) (1901) 587.656 
Adelboden, t Bern can . Switzerland , 19 m S W 
of Interhiken . health resort, mineral springs. 
Addlle Land, Antarctica ; French terr, and de- 
pendency of R6union. 

Adelsburg, t , Jugoslavia . 20 m N.E ot Trieste. 

extensive grotto and stalactite cavern 
Aden, apt , terr.. Crown Col . S Arabia, t staiuK 
on peninsula of Aden, is refuelling pt and 
entrepot for cotton, clothing, coffee, tobacco, 
salt mftg . oil refinery; Aden Terr Inc Pcriin I 
and Kuria Muila Is also administers Kamaran 
I . a 75 sq in . p (estd 1962) 200.000 
Aden Protectorate, 3 Arabia . comprises section 
of mainland stietching along G of Aden and 
inland for about 100 in . also Sokotra I . a 
1P2.080 sq 111 . p. (estd ) 1,000.000 Aden 
Colony and Protectorate joined Fcder.ition of 
3 Arabia, 18 .Jan 1003 

Aden, Gulf ol, Arabian Sea. length 480 ni. 
breadth 180 m. 

Aderno, t, Sicily, Italy; at base of Mt Etna. 

ancient ruins, p 24.807 
Adige. It in N Italy . enters Adriatic N of Po, 
length 240 m 

Adirondac cs, mtna , N.Y.. U 3. A. ; highest peak. 
Mt Mnrcv. 5.345 ft 

Adiyaman, f . Turkey ; p ildOO) 17.021 
Adllngton, nrb. dial., Lancs. Eng. ; nr. Chorley ; 

cotton, coal-miniug. p (1961) 4.281 
Admiralty Q., N.W of Western Australia 
Admiralty I., off Alaska mainland , lielongs to 
U.S A ; fishing, timl)er. 

Admiralty Is , 3 W. Fac. Oc. N. of New Guinea, 
comprise 40 sra. is ; Australian mandate, 
coconuts, copra; a 663 sq m., p 13,134 
Adonara, /.. one of Lesser Suuda Is.. Indonesia, 
p. (cf-td ) 25,000. 

Adoni, t.. Madras, India; cotton market; p. 
(1951) 35,431 

Adour, R . 3 W. France; rises in Pyrenees, enters 
Bay of Biscay below Bayonne ; length 207 m. 
Adowa, / . cap . Tigre prov . N Ethiopia . alt over 
6000 ft. tr and mkt. centre; p. (1945) 11,500 
Adra. spt .t , Alinerla, S. Spain . nr Guardia Viejas 
salt lieds and Berja lead-mines ; sugar-cane. 
Adrano, i , Sicily, Italy ; at S W. foot of Etna ; 

agr. mkt.; p. (1936) 24.307. [grain. 

Adrar oaaxa, Sahara Desert, Algeria; salt, dates. 
Adrla, iiifct. 1 . prov. Rovlgo, Italv . formerly on 
coast, now 14 m. inland, old Etruscan c. . p. 
31,025. 

Adrian, r., Michigan, U.S. A. ; 73 m. W. of Detroit ; 
p. (1960) 20,347. 


Adrianople, aee Edlme. 

Adriatic Sea, branch of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Italy and Balkan Peninsula ; forms G. of 
Venice on the N , chief trading pts . Venice. 
Trieste, and Ancona on the N , Brindisi and 
DurresontheS ; a 52.000 sq. m . length 450 m 
Adullam or Aldelma, former diat , Palestine ; 3 E 
•Jerusalem. Site of Canaanlte city ; cave. 
David’s hiding-place from King Saul. 

Adwick ie Street, yirh did., W R. Yorks. Eng : 
coal; p. (1961) 18.212 

Adzhar, rep .USSR. tea. citrus fruits, camphor 
oil. rubber, bamboo, ch t Batumi, p 169,946. 
Aegades, group of rocky Is off W coast of Sicily; 

ch t. Favignana on I of that name 
Aegean Is., between Greece and Turkey . called 
the (irecian Archipelago, me Crete. Cy^clades. 
Sporadea, and Dodecanese ; a 1,506 sq m. ; P 
(1951) 280.827. 

Aegean Sea, branch of the Mediterranean ; studded 
with Is, between Greece and Turkey, con- 
nected through tha Dardanelles with Sea of 
Marmara and thence through the Bosphorus 
Strait with the Black Sea 
Aeglna, / . Greece . in G of same name, sponge 
fisheries. 

Aero,/ In the Baltic off Denmark, p (1950)20,72.7 
Aetolla and Acarnanla, prov . N. Greece . cap. 

Missolonghl . p (liCyl) 220.208 
Afam, S Nigeria, oilfield, pipe-line E to Pt 
Harcourt 

Affric, Gleu, Inverness. Scot ; 30 m S W of 

Invemcss; hvdro-elec Bcheine. opened 1952 
Afghanistan, mtn cty , Vsia. monarchy, cap 
Kabul, comm ctrs Kabul. Kandahar, ch rs 
Kabul and Helm, climate, intense smnnier heat, 
severe wmter cold, scanty rainfall, races, 
Afghan.s. aboriginal hill-tni)es. languages. 
oHlcial Persian, spoken Pushtu, religion, islam. 
cereals, fruit, sheep, horses, camels, mds car- 
pets. woollens, silks, rich copper, lead, iron re- 
Bources undevelopeil, a 250,000 sq m , p. 
(est ) 10-12 million. 

Africa, second largest continent, bounded on N 
by Mediterranean, bv Red Sea and Indian 
(Kean on E . bv Atlantic Ocean on W adioiiis 
Asia at Isthmus of Suez Deserts in N . forests 
ill centre, and loftv plateaux and veldts in 3. 
Highest mtn , Kilimaniaro. 19,324 ft ; chief 
rivers, Nile, Congo, Niger. Zambesi . largest 
L , V'ictoria Climate, hottes*. contuieiit, ram- 
iall heavy near Etiuator, almost rainless in 
Sahara ami Kalahari, elsewhere moderate All 
kinds of big game except tiger found. Races 
include Negro, JJantu, Arabs. Berbers. Hotten- 
tots Bushmen Agriculture wine, olives, 
wheat, esparto grass in N , cocoa, oil palm, 
groundnuts, coffee, cotton in centre . wheat, 
maize, wool in S Minerals gold, diamonds, 
copper Compared with only 4 at end ol last 
war, 3.i countries were indep m 1963. Those 
still to become mdep me Span Sahara. 
(Jambia. Span Guinea, Port Guinea. Angola, 
Fr Somaliland. Kenya, Ifni. Zanzibar, S 
Rhodesia, N Rhodesia. Nvasaland, S W Africa. 
Mo/ainl)ique, Bechuanalnnd, Swaziland, Basu- 
toland (See also K194-6). a (approx) 
11.500.000 sq m . p (estd ) 225,000.000 
Afyon Karahisar t. Turkey, opiimi, p (1960) 
38,392 

Agad^s t , Niger, W Africa, salt, natron 
Agadir aid , S. cst Morocco, wiecked i)y earth- 
quake, 1960, new town lieing built S of former 
c in a of greater geological stability, proposed 
date of inauguration I Mar 1961 
Agawam, / .Mass .USA .engin . p (I960) 2.5,72 2. 
Agdei, E. and W., two dtsts , Norway. (E ) a. 
3.607 sq m . p. (1961) 77,130, (W ) a 2,794 sq. 
m . p (1961) 108,172 

Agematsu, t , Japan, timber; p. (1947) 8,919 
Agen. t . cap. Lot-et-Garonne, France ; 85 ra 

from Bordeaux; cath ; p (1954) 32.593 
Agincourt, ml Pae-de-CalaLs, France . famed for 
battle in 1415 between English, led by Henry V. 
and French under d’AIbert. [p. 15,172. 

Agira, Sicily. Italy : marble, cement, sulphur; 
Agordat, t.. Western Province, Eritrea; rly. ter- 
minus . p. 2,050 

Agra, c., Uttar Pradesh. India; on Jumna R. 
115 m. 3 3.E. of Delhi , formerly cap. of Mogul 
Empire; famous Taj Mahal mausoleum, p 
(1961) 509,108. 

Agrl, t , Turkey, p. (1960) 19,786. 
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Agrlffento, f . S. cst SIcHf. Italy : prraln, flulphur. 
salt; p. (1951) 40.353. A^ri^ento (lately (lir- 
genti. and formerly AjrriRentum, Akragaa). is 
also famous for Its Greek temples. 

Agrinion, Greece ; tobacco; p (1951) 22.7.52 
Aguadilla, spt , Puerto Rico, Central America . 

exp. coffee and sugar ; p 13,468 
Aguascallentes, Mexico; cap. Aguascalientes; 

a 2.499 8a. m ; p (1950) 188,104 
Aguascalientes, t, cap, Aguaacalientes, Mexico; 
alt over 6000 ft. ; 360 m N VV of Mexico City , 
wide range of local inds ; hot springs, p 
(1960) 126,222 

Aguilar de la Frontera, ( . S Spain , vpine, olives . 

Moorish castle, p (1947) 15,000 
Agullas, t ivi.. Murcia, on E cst. of Spam . 

exp esparto, iron ore . p 246.462 
Agulhas, C., 100 m. E of C of Good Hope, most 
southerly point of Africa 
Ahaggar, mins , S Algeria range 9,000-10.000 ft 
Ahlen, t, N. Rhine-Westphaiia, (ierin.inv. on 
R Werse . coal mining metal and engin wks . 
p (estd 1954) 33,700 

Ahmadabad, cap Gujarat. India; Jam temple, 
splendid mosciuea, pottery, silk. gold, cotton, 
p (1901) 1,149,852 

Ahmadnagar, c . Maharashtra. India, Igo trade in 
cotton and silk goods, p (1961) 118.260 
Ahmedl, p( , Yemen, nr llodoida, oil storage 
Ahuachapdn, d^j) , Salvador . cap Ahiiacliap.i,n . 
trade in coffee, sugar, tobacco cereals . p 
(19.50) 94,646 

Ahvenanmaa (Aland), dev . Finland, a 572 sa m . 
p (estd 1958) 21,967. 

Ahwaz, (. Iran, on R Kanin oil pipe-line 
passes through to Abadan, p (1950), 119,828 
Alglon, (, Greece . currants exported . i> 11,011 
Aigues-Mortes, i . (lard, France , on R. Rhone 
delta . c^nal centre, once spt now :J ni from 
Mediterranean, salt-works, p (19.')4) 3,746 
Algun, former treaty pi, Manchuria, (.'hina , on 
bank of Amur R . (lour and saw indling, bricks, 
sbip-repairing . p (1940) c 20,000 
Alisa Craig, rocky I . off Ayrshire cst . Scot , alt 
1,114 ft , gannetry. 

Am, dep . France , mamlv agr vines, grains, sheep 
tobacco, silk, a. 2,248 so m , p (1954) 311,941 
Am Sofra, (cir , S Algeria, p 193,347 
Aintab, t , Svna military centre in the Middle 
Ages, hides, morocco leather . p (1950) 72.7-/ J 
Aur or Asbou, oasis in Sudan, cap Agadcs . dates, 
indigo, senna, 

Air, tuins , Niger, W Africa, ch t AgadciS 
Airdne, lye. bnryh rnfto i , N E Jianark, Soot . 
12 ni E ot (ilasgow. coal-rnng , iron irids , 
brick and concrete wks , steel tubes, pharma- 
ceutics, p (1961) 33.620 
Aire, H . VV R Yorks. Eng . trib Ouse. I 70 ni 
Aireborough, urh dist , W R Yorks . Eng . p 
(1061) 27,613 

Airlie, par , Angus. Scot ; scat of the Earls of 
Airlie, p (19.>1) G.VO 

Airolo, rih. Switzerland, at S end of St Gotthard 
tunnel 

Alsne, dep , France . agr , timber, sugar, brewing, 
textiles, cap, Ijaon, a, 2,866 so. m , p (1954) 
487,068 

Aisne, R NE France, trib R (')lse. 1.150 m 
Aix, i, Rouches-du- Illi6ne. France, 18 m N of 
Marseilles . old cap. of Provence . thermal 
springs, p (1954) 54,217. 

Alx-la-('hapelle, see Aachen. 

Alx-les-Bains. health resort, Sav'oy. France; p 
(1954) 15,680 

Ajaccio, spt , mp Corsica, timber, flour, olive oil, 
tobacco, p. (1954) 32,997 
Ajmer, t , Rajasthan. India . cotton, salt, opium, 
p (1961) 230,999 

Ak-Su, t , Sinkiang, China ; walled town. Impt 
trading ctr on caravan route . copper, iron, 
leather ; p 30,000. 

Ak^roa, t . S I. New Zealand ■. on Akaroa Har- 
bour ; Bcenio and histone interest ; p 556 
Akershus, dist . Norway; a 1.895 sq m ; p 
(1961) 226,948 

Akhlsar, t , Turkey . ancient Thyatira . manganese. 

tobacco, olives, cotton, gram . p (1960) 
A khtnim , f , Upper Egypt , linen and cotton 
goods . limestone quarries . p 28.000 
Akhtylka, i.. Ukrainian S.S R ; metal wks. 
AklmiSki I., I . James Bay. Canada. 

Akita, i.. Japan, silk, metals, rice, oil-reflning; 
p. (1955) 190^02. 


Aklayik, t . N.W. Territories. Canada ; on Mac- 
kenzie R. 

Akmollnsk, t , Kazakhstan S S R ; nr Karaganda 
coalfleid. engin ; p (1959) 101.000 
Akola, t . Maharashtra, India: cotton, p. (1961) 
115.820 

Akpatok I , I, In Ungava Bay. Labrador. 

Akron, rnfto c . Ohio, USA.; largest rnblier. 
inftg ctr in the world , maize rriills. wool- 
lens. macliin., chemicals, p. (1960) 290,351. 
Akrotirl, Cyprus. British sovereign a within Rep. 
Aksaray, t . Turkey, p (1960) 20,046. 

Aksehir, t . Turkey, p (I960) 20,607 
Aktyubinsk, t N W Kazakhstan SS R ; at S 
end of Ural Mtns . ferro-alloys, engin . lignite, 
elec power; p (1959) .97.000 [7,439. 

Akuroyri, ( . N. Iceland ; herring llsherv ; p (1950) 
Akyab, spt.. Burma ; at mouth of Kaladan R. ; 
exp rice . p. 38.094. 

Alabama, st , USA,; cap Montgomery, ch pt. 
Mobile . minerals, cotton, cereals, sugar, and 
mnfs , a 51,609 aq m . p (1960) 3,266,740 
Alag6as. maritime st , Brazil . cap Macelo ; sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, rubber, rice, textiles . a 11,016 
sq m . p (1050) 1.106.454. 

Alajuela, prov., Costa Rica, Central America; 

cai) Alajuela. colfee. sugar . r> {1050) 148,850 
Alameda, sid.. Cai . U.S.A . airport . light mnfs . 
shipbldg . fish-canning, holiday resort, p (1900) 
61,316 

Alamosa, t . Col,. U S \ ; flour-milling, meat- 
packing. stockyards, p (1960) 6,205 
Aland Is (Ahvenanmaa), group belonging to 
Finland at entrance of G of Bothnia, a 
572 s«i in , p (estd 1958) 21,967 
Alasehir, i , Turkey . ancient Fhiladelphia ; 
mineral snrings, wheat, tobacco, raisins . p 
(1900) 13,923 

Alaska, st , USA. in Arctic N America, 
intnous . furs, timber, salmon (islilng, mug , 
natural gas. oil, a 586,400 s(| ni . () (1900) 
226,167 

Alatau, mtns , bdy of W Turkestan and Sinkiang, 
(’hma. group of 5 ranges, outliers of Tien- 
Shan. alt up to 15,000 ft . highest peak 
Khan Tengri, 22,800 ft 

Alatn, t , Itaiv, 45 in S E of Rome . cotton, wool, 
wax 

Alatyr, t , Chuvash, USSR; on U. Sura ; 
milling, brewing 

Alava, Bas<iue prov, N. Spain; ch t Vitoria; 

viticulture, a 1,175 sq m . p (1959) 130,887 
Alba t, N Italy, in 'ranaro valley . mkt for 
silk, cattle, gram, wine . p 11,072 

Albacete, prov , S E. Spam, cereals, fruit, sheep, 
a 5,739 sq m . p 384,849 

Albacete, I , cap . Albacete, Spam , on plains of 
Alta Mancha , agr, mkt, wheat, sheep, p 
(19.59) 74,807 

Alba-Iuha. t, Romania; on R Mures, formerly 
C'arlsburgh . union of 'I'ransvlvanla with 
Itoinama proclaimed here 1918 . p 15,216 
Alban Hills, volcanic grimp, 10 m S E of Itome. 
Italy, circumference 35 m . greatest alt Monte 
Facte. 3,137 ft . viticulture 
Albania, rep.. S Europe, lying along Adriatic, 
adjacent Jugoslavia and Greece, rugged mtnous, 
cty . fertile Adriatic littoral and Kontsa Basin; 
maize, wheat, olive oil, cheese, tobacco, wixil, 
linles. horses, bitumen, cap, TiranG, a 10,620 
sq m . p G900) 1.625.000 
Albano Laziale, (, Italy. S of Rome; saline 
springs, mud baths ; p 9,414 

Albany, si cap , New York, USA; on R. Hud- 
son , iron, brass, chemicals, textiles, paper, p. 
(1960) 129,726 

Albany, spt . t , W Australia: on King George 
Sound, agr and pastoral, p (1961) 20,502 
Albay. t . Luzon 1 . Philippines, hemp, sugar, copra. 
Albemarle I., largest of the Galapagos in Pacitic 
Ocean alt summit, 5.020 ft aliove sea-level 
Albemarle Sound, mfW.N Carolina cst U S A.60m. 
Albert, t . Homme, France , on R Antre , almost 
destroyed First World War and damaged again 
Second World War, aircraft, machin.. hard- 
ware. p. (1954) 8.991 

Albert L., Africa . great reservoir of White Nile, ex- 
treme length 100 in., general breadth 20 m . alt. 
2.100 ft ; greater part in Uganda Protectorate. 
Alberta, prov, W. Canada. Rockies. In W . pre- 
eminently agr . wheat, alfalfa, dairying, 
livestock, coal, gas. oil. chemicals, cap 
Edmonton: a 255,285 sq m. ;p 1,331,944. 
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AlbertvlUe, Congo, on W. of L Tanganyika. , 
rly to Kongola on L Lualaba. 

Albl, cap.. Tarn. France . cath. ; IndustI and 
comm. ctr. in coal mining didt ; p. (1954) 
134,693. 

Alblgeola, gub-r^oion. Basin of Aquitaine. France, 
centred on AJbl . rich fanning, cereals and vines ; 
sm. coalfield and associated Industries. 

Albion. I . Mich .USA; mnts. iron goods : n 
(lOftO) 12,749 

Albuquerque, c.. N Mex.. U.S A . on Itlo (Grande, 
wool, hides, tlrnlxjr, metals, cement . univ. . 
(1900) 201,189 

Albury, r . NSW, Australia, on Murray R . 

sheep fanning, currants, p (1901) 18,617 
Alcaic de Henares. t , Spain . 20 rn E ot Madrid . 

birthplai e of (jeriMutes. p 13,001. 

Alcaic la Real, t . Andalusia. Spam ; p 21,377 
Alcamo, i., Sicily. Italy. 24 m S W. of Palermo, 
olives, oranges, lemons, wines . Saracen caa. . 
P 61.200 

Alcdntara. fmlfd. t , W Spain . on Tagus R 
Alodzar de San Juan, t , nr Ciudad Real. Spam . 
soap, gunpowder, wine 

Alcdzar Qulvir (AJ Kazral Kebir), r , Morocco. N 
Africa, 80 m N W. of Fez . p (194.5) .7 5. 7.?^, 
Alcester, t., rural d/wf . W'arwick, Eng . needles an<l 
fish hooks, agr and nikt gnrdenmg. p (rural 
(list 1901) 15.536. 

Alcoy, t . Spain, textiles, farm implements, macli . 

elec engm . p (19.59) 53.031 
Alcudla, Roman u'ullcd t . Majorca I . Spain . 11 

m from Palma, site of Roman t of Pollentia 
Aldan, navigable H. Silieru, U.S.S R . length 
■.jOO rn. 

Aldeburgh, mun bar . apt , E Suffolk. Faig . ,‘)0 in 
from Ipswich . fisheries . liea(l<iuartei-H of group 
of English writers and musicians, p (1001) 
2.072 

Alderley Edge, vrb . Clic.Hhire. ICng . p 
(1901) 3,618 

Aldeimaston, Berkshire. Eng . Atomic Wc.apon.s 
Reaearch Estalilishment 

Alderney, most N of Channel Is . agr and horl 
prods , dairying, sand, gravel, tourism, t St 
\mie. airpt ; a 1.902 acres, p (1901) /. #72 
Aldershot, 7nun bar. Hants. Eng . bricks. Ige 
military camp, p ( 1901 ) ,7/. 260 
Aldridge, urb dial , StatTs. Eng . pliustics, pack- 
ing-cases. I) (1901) 50,981 
Aleusandrovsk, spt , Sakhalin, U S S R . trading 
ctr for coal and peti oleum . p 18,000 
Alentejo Alto and Baixo, vrova , S Portugal . caps 
E\ora and Beja . cereals, atock laismg. copper, 
andiron, a 9.219 sq m . p 709,936 

Alencon, t , cap , Orne, France, textiles, lace, p 
(1954) 21,893. 

Al^po, c . cli tr centre N Syria . grain, textiles, 
carpets, d.airying . p (eatd 1030) 362,541 
A163, t., (lard, France, trades in raw .silk pro- 
ducecl In region . coal mining. chcmicnLs. iron- 
ore. pvrite. zmc. p (1951) 36,893 
Alessandria, e . N Italy . cap prov. of same name. 
40 m. E. of Turin , linen, hats, macaroni . 
p (19.51) 82,178 

Alesund (Aalesund), spt . W coast Norway, llsli- 
ing. p. (estd 1900) 19,000 
Aletsch, glacier, Bernese Aliis, Valais can , Switzer- 
land , Igst. in Europe. length exceeds 1.5 m 
Aletschhorn, mtn , Bernese Alps, Valais lanton, 
Switzerland , alt 13.703 ft 
Aleutian Is. (USA). N Pac Oc . chain of Is. 
stretching out 1.200 m from the most S W 
point of Alaska towards Kamchatka 
Alexander City, t , Ala .USA . formerly Youiig- 
ville: textiles, p (1900) 13,140. 

Alexandretta, apL , aee Iskendenm. 

Alexandria, ch port Egypt, N E Afnc^i . founded 
by Alexander the Great, 332 n c , tloatmg 
dock, exp cotton, wheat, rice, gum, p. 
(1957) 1,278,000. 

Alexandria, i , Dunbartonshire. Scot ; on W’^ side 
of vale of Leven. cotton printing, bleaching, 
dyeing, torpedo wks 

Alexaudrla, t , ix)uL9iana. USA; rice, foundries , 
p. (1960) 40.279. 

Alexandria, c., apt , N.E. .Virginia, U S A . on 
Chesapeake Bay ; mnfa. foodstuffs, thiead. 
cotton, leather goods, p. (1900) 91,023. 
Alexandrlna L., inlet, S Australia, nr. Encounter 
Bay. 

Alexandroupolls, apt., Thrace, Greece ; oak 
timber tr., many antiquities, p. (1951) 18,453. 


Alford, urb. dial., Lindsey, liincoln, Eng. . agr 
mkt . brewing, food-preserving, p (I961)2./.7l 
Alfortvllte. e . Seine, France; S E suburb of Paris, 
rubtier, paper, gla^, hosiery, metal wks . p. 
(1934) 30,195. 

Alfreton, urb dial . Derby. Eng . coal. Iron, stone. 

chemicals, textile, engin inds . p (19GU 22.95.7 
Algarve, prov , Portugal, cap Faro, fruit, tlshing. 

wines, salt, a 2.028 sq m . p (1950) 325,971 
Algeciras, spt . Spam, on bay opposite Gibraltar, 
tlshing. cork, oranges, winter health resort. P 
(1959) 64,842. 

Algeria, indep sov st (3 .luly 1902). N Africa, 
formerly under French rule; comprises N 
Algeria (divided into 12 deps ) and Saharan deps 
fertile valleys, rugged mtns . barren plateaux, 
warm, moist winters, hot, dry SLunmers, Bc.r- 
bers, Kabyles. Arabs. Tauregs, cap Algiers, 
products wine, fruit, olive oil. timber, tobacco, 
minerals, oil and gas deposits, a 919.000 s(i 
m . p (estd 1900) 9,529,726 
Alghero, apt on western coast of Sardinia . cath . 

coral fisheries, fruit, wine 
Algiers, licp . Algeria, Fr N Africa, cap Algiers, 
p. (1948) 2,765,898 

Algiers, cap., naval port, Algeria . strongly forti- 
tled . coaling flta , exp wne.it. wine, olivei. 
p (1958) 360,000 

Algoa Day. alxiut 425 m E of C of Good Iloi)e. 
S Africa 

Algonquin Park, Ontario. Canada . parfr, game 
reserve, tourist centre 
Alhama, c , Granada. Spain . hot springs. 
Alhambra, r , S. Cal , U S A , oil rellning equip- 
ment. lelt, clay, .vircraft. p (1900) 51,807 
Alhaunn el Orande, t . s Spam, rly . olive oil, 
marble quanies . p 10,681. 

Alicante, vrov , S E Spam , ch t Alicante . a 
2.207 sq m. p (1959)696.76*5 
Alicante, apt . / , E Spain, noted for Its wune, 
fruits, minerajs. p (1959) ! 1723)1 
Alice, t. C of Good Hope, Union of S Africa, 
iiealtb resort. 

Alice Springs, t , N Territory, Australia; between 
Adelaide and Darwin. cti vast pastor.il 
holdings: p (1957) 3,000 
Aligarh, t. India, umv . wheat, cotton, gold 
and silver work, p (1901) 7A.C7.5.7 
Alings&s, t . Sweden. E ot Gothenburg, clothing 
md . p (1901) 17,516 

Aliwal, t. Cape I'rovince. .S Africa, sulphur 
springs, lie.alth resent . p 8.734 
Alkmaar, (. Netherlands, world cheese mkt . 
salt, p (1900) 43,208 

Allahabad, /, Uttar Fradesh, India, annual 
fair. Hindu pilgrimage ctr . t* (1901) 131,007 
Allegan, t, Mich, USA . mkt tor dalrv and 
fruit products ot the district . mills drugs . 
P (1900) 4.822 

Allegheny Mtns., USA . bold osc.arpment m the 
W Section ot the Apiialachian svstem .stretch- 
ing from I’ennsvlvania to \V Virginia 
Allegheny, H. USA . joins the Ohio R . Pitts- 
burgh. Penns . length 350 m 
Allen, Bog of, rmt niomss, Ireland . a 372 sq m 
Allen, Lough, L , Ireland, length 5 m , breadth 
3 ni . one source of R Shaimoii 
Allenstein, aee Olsztyn. 

Allentown, t , Penns . U S A ; on IjChlgh R . furni- 
ture, silk, tobacco, lorries, p (1960) 108,351 
Aller, t . N W. Spam , agr mkt . coal-, iron-, 
lead-mines . p 23,600. 

AUhallows-on-Sea, Kent, Eng . on the '\ hames 
estuary, opposite Southend; proposed “New 
Town “ planned June 1956 by Dolphin DeA elop- 
ment and Management Co . Ltd . to house 25,000 
people and light inds 

Alliance, t . Ohio, USA. coal, p (1900) 28.J62 
Allier, dep , France . coal- and iron- mining, 
mineral springs, wine, wheat, a 2,848 sq. m ; 
p (1954) 372,689. 

Allier, R, Central Massif. France: rises in 
Cevennes , trib of R. Loire. 

Alloa, apt , burgh, Clackmannan. Scot ; on N. 
bank of R Forth 5 m E of Stirling; engin., 
brass, bricks, tiles, woollens, glass, distilling; 
p (1961) 13,895, 

Alma, R , CVlmea, U S.S.R. ; great victory over 
Russia by Allies, 1854. 

Alma-Ata, cap , Kazakh S S.K : cattle, engin.. 

textUcs, p (1959) 455,000. 

Almada, t , Portugal ; on R. Tagus opposite 
I.isbon . founded by English Crusaders. 
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Almaden. t.. Sierra Moron, i. Spain . aiu leiit 
Siflapon . Qulcksilv'er-nilnes . p. (1940) 

Almansa, t. Spain, textiles. leather, soap, 
brandy; p (1940) J4.35». 

Almelo. l , Overyssel. Netherlands ; 25 m S K of 
Zwolle, cotton textile mnfs , p. (1960) 30,543. 
Abnendralejo, t , BadaJoj;, Spain. ; wine, brandy. 
Almerla, prov.. S Spain ; ch t Almeria , a 
3,338 8(1 m . P (1059) 367.3.33 
Almena, jfpt., t , S K Spain . oath ; exp crapes. 

esparto Krase. lead, p (1959) 83.653 
Almondbury, t . W It Yorks, Eiiu . joined to 
Lludderstteld 

Ain, /i . Northumberland, Eng 
Alnwick, urh dist , Northumberland, Kng . (yia , 
brewing, agr maoliin . p (1901) 7.433 
Alor, I . one of J^esser Sunda Is . Indonesia 
Alor Star, t . cap . Kedah st , M.ilaja, on m.un 
road and riy.. N ainiort. p .32.434 
Alost (Aalst), t . Belgium . 14 in N \V of Bru&seld . 
rJy -June , weaving (linen, silk), brewing, p. 
(estd 1957) 44.179 

Alpena, c . Thunder Bay. Mich .USA , ocinent. 

paper, tanneries, sawmills, p (1960) 7 /. (7,^,2 
Alpen on Rhine, / . Netherlands . on Old Rhine. 

10 m E of Leyden . mkt for dairy produce . 
p (1000)34.292 

Alpes-Maiitlmes, dc-p . SE France, ('cded by 
Itaiv in 1860. ch. t Nice, olnes. wines, fruit, 
a 1.443 S(i in. p (1054) 51.5.434 
Alps, highest mtns in Europe. 600 m long from 
(i of Oenoa to near Yienn.i . 1.10 m broad in 
Tyrol , iinricipal peaks Mont Blanc (15.784 ft ). 
Mont lto.8a (1.5,217 ft ). M.ittertiorn (14.7H2 ft ) 
Alps, Apuan, limestone lange near Viareggio, 
Italy . source of Lair.ira marble 
Alps, Australian, mtn lauge between E VIc'toria 
and NSW: highest peak, Mt kosiMiisko, 
7.328 ft 

Alps, Southern, mtn ridge be tween Westl.ind and 
(5iTit(M bury. New Zealand, highest ix'iik Mt 
Cook 12,349 ft 

Als, / . Denmark, in the Little Belt, a 1 to S(| m 
Alsace-Lorraine, pror , Eiam^e, indiLstl , agr, 
wooded, minerals . total i .5.601 s<i m Taken 
from Fraiiee, in 1871, ri'frocedod 1919. now 
divided into deps of llas-Rhm (1,848 sij m 
and p (1954) 707,931). llaut-Rhin (1.3.51 s<i 
m and p (1954) 509.647), Moselle (2,403 so 
m and p (19.54) 769.333) 

Alsager, urb. di'.t , mht t (_3i(ishire, Eng , motor 
vehicles, p (1901) 7.300 

Alsdort, t, N Uhine-Westphaha, Cermanv. 

10 m N F of Aachen, tar-distillation plant, 
p (e;,td 1954) 22.300 

Alston, t , Cuinberkini], Faig , on S Tvim H in N 
Fennines, limestono (luarrying, hosiery, p 
(1901) 2.193. 

Altai, ini/is . S boundary of Silieria . extend fioni 
sources of Dill to (!obi Desert more tli in 2. ,500 m 
Uieluka J’eak, alt 12,796 ft 
AUamaha, Ji . (Jeorgia, UHA . llowiiig into 
Atlantic, length 150 m 

Altamira, cures. N .Sp.un . prehistoric sheltera. 

paintings of animals (Magdalein.in) 

Altainvira, t. Apulia, Italy, at foot of the Apen- 
nines , wines, wool. 

Altdorf. /. rap Uil can. Hwit/erlai.d . on R 
lleu.sR . nibbcr good.s. wood working', . p 5,692 
Altea, spt , Spam , on Mediterranean 
Altena, /, N Rhine -Westphalia. Cerrnanv, 

site of ancient ca.s of ('oiinta von dcr Marck . 
metals, wine . p (estd 1051^ 22,600 
Altenburg, t . Thuringia, (Jermaiiv . lignite mining, 
engin . metallurgy, mnfs playing cards, textiles, 
p (estd 1954) 51,300 

Alton, urb dist . Hants. Eng . brcw'erie.8, light 
engin . p (1961) 9,153 

Alton, t , llhriois, USA. mai liinerv. glass. 

chemicals, flour, p (1000) 4.3,017 
Altona, t, part of Hamburg, Cerinanv . iron, 
.textiles, breweries, glosswks . soap, leather, 
tobacco, fish canning . p (estd 1954) 2.50.000 
Altona, t , S Victoria. Australia, 8 ni S VV Mel- 
bourne, oil refinery, chemicals 
Altoona, c.. Blair, Fenns .USA. coal, rly w’ks . 
p. (1960) 69.033 

Altrincham, mun. bor . Cheshire, Eng . heavy 
englu , p (1961) 41,104 

Altus, f., Okla , U.S A. , cotton, livestock, grain 
mkt , p. (1900) 21,225 

Altyn Tagh, part of Kunlun mtns , 3'iljet, 14.000 ft. 
Alva, burgh, Clackmannan. Scot. ; at S. foot of 


Ochil Uillg, 3 ni N of Alloa, woollens, printing, 
fruit and fish canning; p (1961) 3,957. 

Alvah. jHir . UanfT. Scot. . near the hill of Alva : 
p (1951) 892. 

Alvin, t . Texas, US A , grain mkt., oil wells: 

p. (1960) 5.643 [359.005. 

Alvsborg, CO , Sweden ; a 4,919 so m . p. (1950) 
Alyth, mftg burgh. Perth , Scot . in Strathmore, 
17 ni NE. of Perth, p (1901) 2.5C2 
Amadeus, large salt L . N Terr . Australia ; 92 m 
long 

Amadjuak Lake, Baffin I , Canada 
AmagasakJ, t . Japan . sub. of Osaka . chemicals. 
Iron and steel, p, (1950) 279,264 
Amakusa Bay, inlet, Kvushu, Japan , on W. cst. 

E of Nagasaki. 

Amakusa. I . Japan . kaolin 
Amalfi, spt , Italy , on (_) of Salerno ; tourist 
resort, fisheries. \p. 12,365. 

Amalias, t , VV Creoce , grapes, wine, currants . 
Amapa. Fed terr , Brazil, a, 53.059 sq m. ; cap 
Maexpi. manganese ore; p (19.50) 37,477 
Amara, i , R. pt , Iraq . on left bank of R Tigris 
250 m below Baghdad . Arab t and agr mkt. 
at R crossing , p 18,000. 

Amarillo, t . Texas. U.S A . oil refining, cream- 
erias p (I960) 137,969 

Amasya. t , Tiirkcv . on Yeshil-Irmak . fruit, salt. 

silk. wine, p (I960) 23,133 
Amazon, /i , S Ainciica. Igst b.osin and extent 
of water of any river in the world, rises among 
the Andes lus Alto Maranon, and flows 3,900 
m to the VthiT'tic Ocean steamers penetrate 
to l(initos. 1,9.35 m from mouth One of its 
adlncnts. the iNbvdcira. has an extreme length 
of ( 2.000 111 DraiiLs nearly :5 million sq m 
Amazonas, sf , Brazil . rubber, timber , a 016,148 
sq in . cap Manaus (<? y ) , P (1950) .5.70.920. 
Amazonas, drp . Peru, a 13,943 sq m . cap 
Cli.icluipojas, p (1961)7/7,52.7 
Ambala, t . E Punjab, Indi.i. cotton, flour, p 
(]'.)61) 105. .507 

Ambarchik, spt , Yakut rep , U 8 S R , air base, 
gold-mining , p 10,000 

TVmbato, c , Ecuador. S America. 8 of Quito, on 
.slope of Mt Chimborazo, alt 8.859 ft . i> 
(19.50) 33,903 

Amberg, f , Bavaria. ( Jermanv . on R V'll.s , Iron. 

inmmg, engin , Textiles , p (estd 1951) 10,100 
Arabert, t . Puv-de-D6me, France . fiaper, theese 
Amble, urb dist , Northumberland, Eng , exp 
coal, p (1961) 4,339 

Amblecote, wr/) di«/ , Staffs Eng. glass, fireclay. 

non wks , p (1901) J.OOcf 
Ambleside. sin hdd t, W esfmorland. Eng, in 
heart of Lake Dist , nr L W'lndermen , tourist 
centre, slates 

Amboina, 7 . Moluccas. Indonesia, a 314 sq m . 
.spices, p 66,321 

Amboina, f .tap , residency, MoIikxm fs , Indonesia, 
pt on 8 cst of Amboina I . shipyards, p 
(est<i ) 17.331 

Amboise, t , Imire-et- Loire. Fr.ince: 15 m E of 
Tours, lainoiis cius and prison, p (estd ) -7. .599 
Ambriz, spt., Angola . sugar-cane, coffee, copper 
Ameland, I, W Frisian Is. Nctlierlaiids , off 
cst of Friesland 

America, continent, a 16i million sq m . p. 
215.000,000 The tyvo vast divs of this 
continent are joined by ilie narrow Isthmus of 
I'anama The most N iioint is over 9.000 ra 
distant from C Horn, the extreme 8 point See 
also N and 8 America 

Amersfoort, f . Netheilaruis . on H Eem . textilas, 
leather, tobacco, p (1960) 70.194 
Amersham, / . Bucks, Eng . 17th-century mkt 
hall, light inds ; R.idio chemical centre of U K 
Atomic Energy Aiitliority. p (of rural dist ) 
(1961) 56.565 

Ames, t . Iowa, U 8 A , State ( 'ollegc of Agri- 
culture. p. (1900) 27.003 
Amesbury, t , Mass .USA. 40 m N Boston, 
cotton, p. (1960) 9.625 

Amesbury, t , rural dist , Wilts, Eng . nr ancient 
British monuments of Stonehenge, p (lural 
dist 1961) 22. .594. 

Amherst, t , Mass . USA.; machiii ; Umv of 
Ma.S8.. p (1960) 79.599 

Tkmherst, spt , Nova Scotia, Canada , .shipbldg. ; 
l> (1956) 10,301. 

Amiens, c . Somme, N. France . on R Somme , fine 
cath., velvet, linen, woollens, silks, p. (1954) 
92.506. 
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Amlrante Is., Brltisli ecroup. Indian Ocean ; S.W. 
of Seychelles. 

Amityville, t.. N.Y.. USA; Jjong I. sub. of New 
York: seaside resort; p. (1960) 8,318. 

Amlwch, urb dx'^t . wat pi , Wales , N. cst. of 
Anglesey; p (1961) 2,910 
A mma n, cap, Jordan; site of very ancient C.; 

aerodrome, p (1961) 244,599 
Ammanford, urb dist , Carmarthen, Wales ; an- 
thracite. brick mkg ; p. (1961) 6,264 
Ammendorf, t , Saxony-Anhalt, (lermany ; lignite 
mining, chemicals , p (estd A) 20,000 
Ammer. H , (iermany . joins Neckar nr. Tubingen. 
Ammergau, see Ober-Ammergau. 

Amorgos, / . Creclan Archipelago; p 3.069 
Amoy (Hsiaraen), former treaty- port. Fukien, 
China, exp tea, fruit, brl».ks . p (estd 1946) 
214.580 

Amravatl, t . Maharashtra. India, textile.s, timber, 
p (1961) 137,847 

Amritsar, r, Punjab. India, holv city of the 
Sikhs . founded by the fourth Sikh auru. Ram- 
das; Colden Temple and Sikh univ . famous 
shawls and carpets, p (1961) 375,542 
Amroha, t.. Uttar Pradesh. India; pilgrimage 
ctr. . p. 55,957. 

Amrum, I , one of N Frisian Is . Glermany ; off 
W. cst. of Hchleswig. 

Amsterdam, spt, . cap, Netherlands . at junction of 
R Arnstel and the IJ ; built on 96 Is joined by 
300 bridges, harbour can hold 1,000 shu)s . two 
universities. Royal Palace. Bourse, extensive 
trade, exp. dairy products, sugar, tobacco, 
shlpbldg . diamond polishing, aeroiiautiail. 
marine, elec machln., p (I960) 869.602 
Amsterdam, t . N.Y . U.S A., woollens, p. (1960) 
28,772. 

Amu Darya (Oxus). R . U a S R ; flows from the 
Pamir Mtns to Aral Hea, length 1.350 m 
Amur, 11 , flows from Mongolia lictween M.vncliuria 
and E Sdjena Into the Paciflc, opposite 
Bakhallii I , length 3,000 m 
Ana, t., Iraq . on R Euphrates, fanning, fruit 
Anaconda, t , Montana. USA. copper, zinc. 

manganese, p (1960) 12,054 
Anadolu (Anatolia), see Turkey. 

Anadyr, It , USSR . flows into Bering Sea 
Anaheim, i . Cal .USA. p (i960) I04.isi 
Anahuao, depression, Mexican IMateau, Mexico, 
average alt approx 7,000 ft , surrounded by 
higher country me volcano Popocatapeti 
(17,HH7 ft ). contains Mexico City, a approx 
1,500 s(] m. 

Anaiza, t , Nejd, Saudi Arabia . p 25,000. 
Anatolia (Anadolu) (formerly Asia Minor), the 
heart of Turkey , see Turkey. 

Ancash. dep , Peru, a J4.700 sq m ; ch t. 

^uaraz. p (1961) 586,889 
AnoboLme, R Eng . rises in Lincolnshire and 
Joins the Humber 

Anchorage, t , Alaska, USA ; timber, sahnoii 
Ashing and canning . p (1960) 4 /.2J7 
Ancona, spt , Central Italy; on the Adriatic Sea. 
founded by Dorians, 1500 n c . sugar reflneries. 
Shipbldg . p (1951) 85,223 
Andalusia, old div , S Spam . citrus fruits, sherry, 
lead, copper 

Andalusian Mtns. (Baetlc Mtns ), S Spain . 
young Alpine fold nitiis stretching from Atl 
Oc (Cadiz) to Mediterranean (Alicante), inc 
Sierra Nevada (highest peak, Mulhac^n. 11,420 
ft), some minerals, esp lead and silver 
Andaman and Nicobar Is., Bay ot Bengal . consti- 
tuted a Union 'rerritory, India, 1 Nov 1956. 
timber; a 3,215 sq m ; p (1901) 63,138 
Anflenne, t , Namur, Belgium , on the Meuse, min- 
ing, chalk quarrying, chemicals . p (1948) 7,882 
Anderlecbt, sub of Briissels, Belgium . Bpinning. 

weaving, dveing ; p. 85,168 
Andermatt, rtl , Url, Switzerland ; at foot of Mt 
St tJotthard . tourist ctr , winter health resort 
Andernach. t. Rhiueland-Palatinate. (iermany. 
on the Rhine, 70 in N W ot Ojblenz , R. port, 
metallurgy, p. (estd. 1954) 16,600. 

Anderson, t . SC. USA ; cotton, lumber ; p 
(1960) 41,316 

Anderson, c., Indiana, U 3.A ; p. (1960) 49.061. 
Anderson, R, N W. Terr.. Canada; flows into 
Arctic Ocean 

Andes, great mtn system. S America ; 4. .500 m. 
long ; from Panama to C Horn, 40 m broad ; 
volcanic ; several of the peaks are over 20,000 
ft. high. Rich In minerals. 


Andhra Pradesh, E India, cap Hyderabad. 

a 105.963 sq. m.. p. (1961) 35,977,999. 
Andizhan, l . Uzbekistan S S R ; formerly resi- 
dence of Khans of Khokan, cotton, metals, 
petroleum; p (19.59) 129 000. 

Andorra, sm st , E. Pyrenees, under joint suzer- 
ainty of Pres, of France and Bishop of Urgel 
(Spain), virtually indep , livestock, wines, 
tobacco, a 191 sq m . p. (1951) 5,664 
Andover, mun bor . mkt. t , Hants, Eng ; pre- 
historic earthwks ; p (1961) 16.972. 

Andover, t . Mass. U S A., on R,. Mernmac . 

woollens, rubber, p (1960) 17,149. 

Andros, larges! I . Bahamas ; sponges, sisal hemp ; 
I) (1953) 7.136. 

Andros, sm spt , Andros I,, Cvclades. ( ireek 
Archipelago, on E cst . p (estd 1960) 2.600 
Andujar, t . Spam, on Guadalquivir R . mineral 
springs, pottery, soap, textiles, tanning, 
uranium plant, p (1940) 24,265 
Angara. R. .Siberia. USSR . trib of Yenisei, 
navigable almost its entire length, rises nr and 
flows through L Baikal ; length 1.300 m. 
Angarsk, t . E. Sil^na, p. (1950) 134,000 
Angerman, R , Sweden ; falls into G ol Bothnia. 
Angermanland, old dw , Sweden, now mainly in 
prov of V'astc moorland. 

Angennunde, t. Brandenburg. Germany; 10 m. 

NE Berlin, riy ctr , p (estd 1954) 11,000 
Angers, i , cap , Maine-et-JjOire. France . on R 
Maine lietween confluences of Rs Loire and 
Taur . mkt t. for local produce, fruit, vegetables. 
Anjou wines. Comtieau. textiles; cath . p. 
(1954) 102,142 

Aiif^lesev, 1 , CO , N. Wales, separated from 
Caernarvon bv Menal Straits ; eattU* rearing, 
farming, a 276 sq m; p 51,700 

Anglet, t . Basses-Pvr^n^es, France, airport, 
woodworking, cellulose mftg . i) (1954) 12,603 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, see Sudan. 

Angol, t , Chile ; fruit, grain , p 12,308 
Angola (l*ort W Africa), Portuguese possession, 
W Africa, cap Nova Lisboa . ch prod palm 
oil, rubber, coffee, maize, sugar, wax diamonds, 
a 481,350 80 m, p (estd iwm 4.500.000 
Angoul^me, mOo i, (^harento, France, on R 
(’harente , cognac, paper . flue cath . suffered 
during Huguenot wars, p (1954) 42 170 
Angra do Heroismo, cap . Azores Is , exp wine, 
pineapples, flax, p (1950) 86,577 
Anguilla I , Leeward Is . W.i., cap A , a 
50 sq in . p (1957) 5,100 
Angus, ro , .Scot , formerly Forfar , agr and mftg , 
a 875 8(1 m . p 278,370 

Anhalt, disi . Saxony-Anhalt. Germany; former 
duchy , agr and raining 
Anholt, / . Kattegat. Denmark 
Anhwei, prov , China , soya-beans, rice, tea. coal 
and iron, a 54,319 sq in . c<ip Ilofei, p. 
(195.f) 30,343.637 

Anjou, old dw , France ; on both sides of R 
liOire within the Paris Basin , ch t Angers 
Anju, t, Korea, coal-mining , mkt for agr 
rmxl . p (1944) 21,861. 

Ankara, cap . Turkey, on the Sakarva R ; giam 
and fruit ctr . iimhalr cloth . p (1900) (7/^. /.J/ 
Anklam, t . Mecklenburg. Germany . on Peene R . 
engin , sugar, and furniture inds . p (estd. 
1954) 19.500 

Annaberg, t, Saxony. Germany; In Erz Mtns ; 

cobalt, tin. uranium mng . p (estd 1954) 30 000 
Annam, regton, N and S Viet-N.irn. formerly 
within French Union, divided by I7th parallel 
bdv (1957). rice, cotton, cinnamon, silk, tea. 
lacquer, minerals; a about 56,973 sq m ch t 
llu^ 

Annan, burgh, Dumfries. Scot ; on R. Annan. 2 m. 
from Its mouth In Solway Filth . cotton, ropes, 
gloveij. boiler mkg . fishing; Chapelcioss reactor 
feta . p (1961) 5,572. 

Annapolis, cap . Maryland. USA; seat of Naval 
Academy, p (1960) 23,385 
Ann Arbor, c , Michigan. USA.; on the Huron ; 
University of Michigan ; motor lorries, farm 
linplenieiits; p (1960) 67.340 
An Nasirlya, t.. Iraq. ; on Euphrates R . p. (1950) 
48.251. 

Annecy, xndustl t., France, dep. of Haute-Savole : 

p. (1954) 33,114. \p. 17.822. 

Annen, t., Germany ; coal, steel, chemicals, glass ; 
Annonay, t . Ardfeche. France ; mnfs. paper. 

woollens, silk, leather goods ; p. (1954) 16,201. 
Ansbaoh, t., Bavana, Germany ; machln., metal- 
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lurey, furniture Inds. ; rly. ctr. : p. (estd. 1954) 
33,800. 

Anshan, industl. c, Liaoning, N rhina. at foot 
of Changpal Shan, 60 m S W of Shenyang 
(Mukden), ctr. of ch worked deposits of in*n- 
ore In China, iron, steel, eiiKiii.. p. (estd 1953) 
■JOO.OOO 

Ansonia, c , Conn , U S A : machin , brass goods, 
co-tton-braid Inds , p (1960) 13,819 
Antakya (Antioch), annmt c, S Turkey, on R 
Orontes . tobacco, olives, maize, soap, silk . p 
(1900) 45,848. 

Antananarivo, see Tananarive, c . cap Malagasy. 
Inland c. 

Antaretica, platemi cont^vfnt within Antarctic 
circle. 7.000-10.000 ft high, volcanoes and 
several Is. , owned chletly by Rrltain, Australia. 
New Zealand. France, Norway : penguins 
Antarctic Ocean, lies approx, S of 60“ c> . con- 
tains Antarctica . whaling 
Antequera, t , iSpain , sugar, textiles . trade in 
olive oil. grain . p (1940) 37,231 
Antibes, spt , France. Alpes-Mantimes . health 
resort; oranges, dowers lor perfume niiifs . p 
(1954) 27,064 

Anticosti, barren 7 . N of R St Lawrence. 

Canada, 140 m by 28 m . game prcserie 
Antigua, ch I , l^eeward group, W i , biigar, 
molasses, pineapples, a 171 sq m . th t St 
Johns, p .57,000 

Anti-Lebanon, nun Svria ; E of Leljanon . 

length 60 in . alt 6.000-8.000 ft 
Antilles, Greater and Lesser, \V Indies, conipilsmg 
the Archipelago enclosing the Oarilibcan Sea 
and (i of Mexico 

Antioqma, dep Colombia, S America, cap 
Medellin, a 25,402 8(1 m . maize. collee. sugar 
gold, silver, panama hats, p (estd 1962) 
1,971,710 liiihabited 

Antipodes, In. New Zealand, in S Pacilk. nn- 
Antisana, vokano. Central f)cuador. S America 
Antofagasta, prnv , Chile, exp nitrates, copiu'r, 
a 4 7. .502 sq 111 , p, (1957) 221,820 
Antofagasta, spt, Chile, cap ot movince, p 
(1952) 62,272 1(1954) 21.512 

Antony, i , Seme, France, brick wks . toys, i* 
Antrim, co , extreme NE ol N Ireland, co t 
ileltast . tainous Ciant’s Causeway is on the N 
coast, p (1961) 273,923 

Antrim, t , N Ireland, on Six-Mile Water, linen, 
p (1961) 1,448 

Antsirab6, t . Malagasy, theririal springs, p (1957), 
18,160 

Antung, c. N China; on R Yalu. 15 tn from 
mouth, (’hinese frontier sta mam rly (loin 
China into N Korea, mkt for ngi produce, 
lumbering, p (estd 1946)5/5 2/2 
Antwerp, spt , Belgium . on R S( helde . famous 
Gothic cath • I'Tan/ Hals hoin here m i 
and Vandvek m 1599, great petroleum itoit. 
shipbldg , textUc.s, tobacco, distilling, diamoiid 
cutting, p (estd 1957) 2.56.126 
Antwerp, pn/c . Belgium, gram llax. a l.lOt sq 
ni . p (c td 1957) 1.389,860 
Anuradhapura, ch t . N Central prov . Cevlon 
Anzhero-Sudzheiisk, t . \V Sdiena. USSR . nr 
Tomsk, coil-mmiiig. p. (1959) 116.000. 

Anzin, f , Nord, France , chief coal-inming centre 
of France, p (1954) 

Aomori spi Honshu, Japan . on bay of same 
name, salmon, p (1955) 183,747 
Aosta, t , cop,, Yal d’Aosta, N Italy . m valley 
of Hor.i Baltea at node of trans-Alpine routes. 
Iron Inds , Mont Blanc ro id tunnel (under con- 
stnicfion) links to Chamonix, p (1951) 24,181 
Apalachee Bay, Fla . U.S.A . receives Apal.acheeR 
Apapa, sot , sub of Lagos. Nigeria, on mainland 
opposite I on which Lagos ls situated , modern 
pt. equipment, terminus of W Nigerian rly 
system . rly wkshps , exp pairn oil and 
kernels, hides and skins, ground-nuts, cocoa. 
Rubber ; Imports cotton piece goods, inachm. . 
p. (1946) 176,000 (me Jjagos). 

Apeldoorn, mftg t , rly junction, Geldcrland, 
Netherlands, p il960) 103,126. 

Apennines, intn “backbone'’ of Italy, length 
800 m . width 70-80 m . highest part is m Gran 
Sasso. Q V. 

Apia, spt , Upolu, W Samoa, p e 10,000. 
Apiskigamlsh, L , Labrador. (Canada. 

Apolda, / , Thuringia. Germany ; textiles, engin. 
chemicals; p. (estd. 1954) 35,000. 


Appalachian Mtns., parallel ranges between At. 
and Mississippi, stretching from Maine to Ala- 
bama Highest peak. Mt. Mitchell, 6,711 ft. 
Appenzell, can , N E Switzerland . divided Into 
the hnlf-cantons, Appenzell Inner-Rhoden. a. 
67 sq. m . cap Appenzell. and Appenzell Ausser- 
Rhoden. a. 94 sq. m , cap. Ilerlsau. p. (1950) 
61.365 

Appenzell, t. cap, Appenzell. Switzerland; 
on R Sitter, 7. ra N W. of Ilerlsau ; linen tr. ; 
p (1950) 4,983 

Appleby, mun bor , mkt. t , Westmorland, Eng. ; 

on R Eden, cas . p (1901) 1,751. 

Appleton, c . Wis . U S A . paper, p. (1960)45.477. 
Appomattox. 11, Virginia, USA . joins James 
R . at the vil of same name General Lee sur- 
rendered to General Grant in 1865 
Apsheron, peninsula on W. side ol the Caspian; 
noted lor petroleum wells (nr Baku) and mud 
volcanoes 

Apulia, if K Region. Italy ; pastoral plain , grain, 
fruits, livestock, wine, oil; a 7,470 sq m. . 
P (1951) J.27 4.554 

Apurimac, dcp.. Fern. S America ; ch t Abancay. 

a 8.187 sq i.i . sugar, p (1901) 275,910. 
Apunmac, R . Peru . joins the Ucayali . 1 500 m. 
Aqaba (Akaba). pt . .Iordan, loading of phosphates 
and dlschaiging of oil. 

Aqaba, G . between Smal Peninsula and Saudi 
Arabia N E arm of the Red Sea 
Aquila degll Abnizzi, t . cap . Abruzzi prov.. 
Italv. on R terrace of R Ateriio, mkt and 
hill inds usso(‘mted with local larmlng , holiday 
resort, cuth . p (1951) 54,775 
Aquileia, see Grado-Aquileia. 

Aqulles Serdan, /.. Chihuahua. Mexico, mining 
settlement . p 7,368 

Aquitaine. Basin ol, gengraphu nl region, S W. 
France . to W and S W ol Central Massif, to N. 
ol Pyrenees, bordered on W by Atl Oc . 
w’arni. wet. oceanic climate , rich agric 
lowland, mai/e, wheat, vines, fiuit, me. 
Jjainle.s. reclaimed sandv area planted with 
pines, ch ts liordeanx. Toulouse 
Arab Amirates ol the South, Federation of, see 
South Arabia, Federation of. 

Arabia, SW laqiinsiila of Asia, mainly de.sert 
plateau , nomadic Bedouins , cottee, dates, 
gums, horses, camels ; T>etroleum . divided be- 
tween Saudi Arabia (most Impt.), Yemen, 
Oman. Kuwait, Bahrein, 'I'nicial chiefs of the 
Oman <Bt and Aden protectorafas . a about 

1.060.000 sq m . p (iivPTOX ) 8,000,000. 
Arabian Desert, J'lgvpt. N E Africa, between R 

Nile and Red Sea . alt approx 1,200 0,000 ft , 
a approx 80,000 h(i m 

Arabian Sea, N W part of Indian Ocean, between 
Horn of Africa and India 
Aracajii. spt. rap Sergipc st . Brazil, sugar. 

soap, textiles , p 119CA)) 68,686 
Arad, t . Romania , on R Maros. wine, corn, 
tobacco, textiles, p (1959) 112,139 
Arafura Sea, N of Australri. S Wk of r*apua, and 
E of Timor 

Aragon, old prov , Spam . forests, coal. Iron. 
Araguala. R , Brazil , trib of Tocatins ; length 

1.000 in 

Aralsh (Laralsh, Larache), spt . Morocco. N. 
Africa ; on Atlantic cst .45 m S W'^ of Tangier . 
tr in gram and fruit, p (1940) 36,132 
Arak, I, Iran, carpets, p. (1956) 58.929. 

Aral Sea, large salt L., Kazakhstan Rep. 
(USSR.), a 20,166 sq ra . receiving the 
Amu and Syr Darya Rs. . no outlet. 

Aran, Is . group in Gal wav Bay. Ireland ; llshing 
Aranjuez, t , Spain . on R Tagus . mkt. gardens 
Ararat, wtn . Turkey . supposed resting-place of 
Noah’s Ark 

Ararat, t., Victoria. Australia, on Hoptelna K., 
131 m from Melbourne: p (1961) 7,930. 

Aras R. (the ancient Araxes), rising in Armenia. 

flows through Transcaucasia to the Kur, 500 rn 
Tlrauan, trading i . Sahara desert. N. Timbuktu. 
Arauco, prov . S. Chile , a. 2,222 sq. m. ; cereals. 

alfalfa, fruit ; p (1957) «S6‘, 755 
Aravalll Mtns.. Rajasthan. India. Mt Abu. 5.650 ft. 
i^jaxes R., rises in Armenia, flows through Trans- 
caucasia to Caspian Sea , bdy. between Persia 
and U S.S R 

Arbroath, royal bnrgh. Angus cst., Scot. ; engin., 
textiles (flax. jute, cotton, woollens), Ashing; 
holiday resort, p. (1961) 19,533. 
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Arcachon, t„ Gironcle, S W Fratice ; on S side 
of Bassin d’Arca<‘hon (Bay of Biscay) , rtsh pt. ; 
health resort; p. (1954) 14.958. 

Arcadia. d%v. of Peloponnesus. Greece, cap. 

Tnpolls. p (1951) 154,318 
Archangel (Archangelsk), t . <hgt ctr .USSR ; on 
K side of Uvina estnarr. White Sea . l(?e har- 
l30ur kept open in winter by Ice-breakers . fishery 
headquarters, exp and inds connected with N 
itussia’s softwood resources, engin . bydro- 
elec.. p (1959) 356,000 

ArchbaJd. hor . Penns . IJ S A , N K of Scranton . 

anthracite, silk mills, p (19^0) 5.477 
Ai cos, f . Call Iz. Spain . on K Giiailalcte. famous 
Gothic church, ancient fortifications . p (1940) 
18,146. IGhve 1751 

Arcot, t , India . 65 ra W of Madras . taken by 
Arctic Ocean, seas in the N polar area 
Arcueil, swA . Pans, France . on lioth sides of 
Bri6ve valley S of Pans . varied hglit inds. 
concerned with chemicaLs, clothing, foodstuffs. 

P (1954) 18,067 

Ardabll, t., Azerbaijan. Iran, dried fruits, carpets, 
p (1950) 65,720. 

Ardbche, dep . S. France, G6vennes Mfcns . olives, 
wine silk, minerals, cap I’rivas, a 2,144 sq 
rn.; p. (1954) 249,077 

Ardennes, dep . NF France, farming, woollens, 
iron. cap. Mezi6rcs, a 2,027 sq m . i> (1954) 
280,490. 

Ardennes, hillp wooded did . Belgium. France. 
Luxembourg 

Ardmore, 7, Oklahoma, U S . coal, cotton, oil 
refineries, p (19()0) 20,181 
Ardnacrusha. (Jlare, Irckind . power ata on R 
Shannon 3 miles N of Limerick 
Ardnamurchan, most westerly poiiit of malulan<l 
of Scotland. Argyll 

Ardres, i , France . Pas de Calais ; nr site of 
’* Field of the Cloth of Gold,” where Henrv 
VITI and Fiancis 1 met in 1520, p (1954) 7^8 
Ardrlshaig, t , spt.. Argyll. Scot . on Loch Fvne, 
holiday resort 

Ardrossan, bnruh, Ayr. Scot . on Firtli of (dvde. 
25 111 . S W of Glasgow, 8hii>l)ldg , oil Storage, 
road bitumen, engiii . p (1961) 9. .57! 

Areclbo, c. spt , N coast of Puerto R:co. \N 
Indies, coffee, sugar, p ( 1900) 

Arendal, . Norway . on Skagerrak. wood pulp. 

aluminium, shipping, j) (1900) 7 7. .79 > 

Arequipa, dep, IVni, minerals, wool, lap 
Areiiiiipa. a 21.947 k(| m , p (1961) .192.3 >2. 
Arequipa, t . Peru, tevtiles, leather, soap, candles 
canning, (lour, brewing, p. (1961) 221,900 
Arezzo, t, cap. Arezzo pio\ , 'I'lLscanv, Cenlral 
Italy, hill site In a basin within the Apennines 
at junction of \allev' routes . mkt tor silk, 
wine, olives, p (1951) Gff,. 745 
Argentan, t, Orne, France, glo\cs. l.ue. p 
(1954) 8.339 

Argenteull, t . Seaic-et-Oise, J'’rance. industl . 
P. (1954) 63,316 

Argentina, rep , S America. iKuinded bv Atl-antle. 
\udes, and Parana. Cnigiiav. Paraguay and 
1‘ilcomayo Its . inc I’ampas and Patagonia, 
cap. Buenos Alies, agr and pastoral, exp 
meat, wool, wheat, maize, linseed, cotton, a 
1.079.905 8(1 m. p (estd 195^)20.252,300 
Argentou. t . tiidre, France . gloves. linen, lace . 
P. (1954) 6,109. 

Argolis, proe . N F, ^lorea, Greece, cap Nauplion. 
p (1951) 7(5,.7A’9 

Argonne, hill Tuije, S F l^aris Basin, France . com- 
posed of greensand ; wooded, alt 1,000ft.. a. 
approx. 250 sq. m 

Argos, t , Greece ; leading Dorian cltv prior to the 
7th century n c. . ancient acropolis, theatre , 
P. (1940) 13.403 

Argostolion, cap . Cephaloiila I , Greece . ship- 
bldg . destroyed by earthquake 1953, p (1901) 
8,205 

Argun, R , forms boundary between Siberia and 
Manchuria ; joins the Shllka to form the Amur . 
large portion navigable . length 1,000 ni 
Argyll, CO . W. Scotland . moimtainous. deer 
forests, pastoral, ttshing, distilling, n 3.165 
sq m : p (1961) .59,345' 

Ariano Iiiiino, t , Italy . pottery ; ancient Aequuin 
Tuticuin: p 22,8.55. 

Arlca, t , fiee spt , N Chile, exp sulphur, (topper, 
silver: oil pipe-line connects to Sica-Sica 
(Bolivia), p 16.627 


Arlchat, spt., Madame I , off Cape Breton I.. 
Nova Scotia, p 675. 

Ari^ge, dep . S France . livestock, fruit, iron, 
copper, cap Foix. a. 1.892 sq. ra.; p (1954) 
140.010. 

Arlma, bor . Trinidad, WI . nr Port ot Spain. 

Cwacao industry . p (1960) 10,900. 

Arlsh, El, t . cap . Sinai, Egypt . on MediteiTane.an 
at mouth of Wadi el Arlsh . p (1947) 10,791 
Arizona, st , US A . iKmleniig on Mexico, agr. 
stock-rearing, copper, silver, gold, cotton . cap 
Ph< 3 enix. a 113,909 sq m. p (\Q00) 1,102,161 
Arjona, f , Colombia. S America , sugar , i* 10,410 
TVrjona, t . Jaen. Spam . p 11,112 
Arkadelphla, i . S W Ark . USA. cotton. 

lumlver. flour nulls, p (1960) 8.041 
Arkansas, st , USA. cap lattle Rock. agr. 
bauxite, coal, petroleum, natural gas. timber, 
a 53.102 sq m . p (1960) 1,786,272 
Arkansas, R . U S A ; navigable 650 m . lengtli 
1.450 m 

Arkansas City, t , Kan.. U S A . oil, tloui nulls'. 

packing plant, p (i960) 14,262 
Arkhangelsk, see Archangel. 

Arklow. vrb dist . spt. Wicklow. Ireland. 

flRhenes. copper, lead, bog iron, p (1961) 5 . 187 
Arles, ancient Roman c. Bouches-dc- IM kjmc. 
Francti . on the Rhone ; torn, wine, hats, silk . 
p (1954) 37.443. 

Arlington, t . Mass . USA. residtl sub ol 
Boston, p (1960) 49,953 
Arlon, cap , Belgian Luxem))Ourg . p 1 1 .3S1 

Armadale, burgh. West liOtlnan, Scot . 10 m 

S W of Linlithgow, coal. Iron, limestone, 
brick and tlreGay wks,, engin . hosieiy, p 
(1961) 6,193 

Armagh, co . Ulster, N Ireland, a 512 s<i m . 
P (1961) 117,580 

Armagh, nrb did . Armagh. N Ireland, calli . 

linen, whisky . i> (1961).9,9c72 
Aimavir, old mined cap ot Armenia, USSR , 
on the slope of the extinct volcano Mgagho/ 
grain, p (1959) 111,000 

Armenia, const rep USSR, lormer area divided 
Ixitween 'riirkey, Russia. Iran, rich nu.u*i il 
dei»oRits. agi . cattle rearing. f(vrcstr\^ ( ap 
Yerevan, a ll,9()()s(i m , (19. >9) 1 ,i‘l3 000 

Armenia, t, Colombia, S Amciica. t(dlc‘, p 
29,673 

Annentl6res, infln t. Nonl, FritHf bese of 
British operations iigain^t J.jIk! in First World 
War. cloth, linen, p ilQSi) 24,940 
Armidale, t. NSW. \u«traha. univ dr. ('f 
wool industry, gold iniiimg. p (1961) 7 -\6’A’4. 
Arnhem, (7) t . cap Geldei land. NeMiei lands , o'l 
right bank ot iUiine . Igc tin smelt'-r . light 
inds using rubber and ravon. i) (I960) 
124.241 ^ . 

Arnhem Land, N part of N 'I'enilorv. NU'tialiiv, 
with C jVrnliem 

Arm, R, Central Italy. Hows past Floicnc; and 
I'lsa into McHliterranean . A'al d’Vrno is the 
fniitful vallev of the R . , lengtli 75 m 
Arnold, vib dist , Slierwood Forest Nottingham, 
Eng . hosiery, brick mkg . p (1961) 26,809 
Arnsberg, t, N. lthine-W'er,tphaha, Geriuaiiv 
on R Ruin, metal and wood mftg . spa . 
P (estd 1954) 19,300 

Amstadt, t Thuringia, Gennanv . on R Gera. 
10 in S. of Erfurt . artiticial silk, leather gtjods. 
engin , p (estd \\)5\) 28,000 
Arosa, t, Giisons, tiwitzciland , health icd hoh- 
dav lesort 

Arpino, I . Italy , textiles, paper, marble (luarnei . 
P. 10,564 

Arrah, t. Bihar. India, famous in the Mutiny . 
P. 55,142 

Arran, I . Bute. Scot. . m Firth of Clyde . con- 
tains many summer resorts . a. 105 sii m , p 
(1961) 3.705. 

Arras, t.. cap , Pas-de-Calais. France ; famous for 
taiiestrv : grain, dveing. brewing, battle. 
First World War (1917); p (1954) 36,242 
Arroux, R , France , tnb ot the Ixyire . Hows p.i9t 
Alltun. length 75 m 

Tlrrow Lakes, expansions ot Columbia R . Brit 
Columbia ^ ^ 

Arta, prov., Epirus, Greece ; ouR. Arta : p (1951) 
72.738. 

Arta, t . cap , Arta, 8. Epirus, Greece . on left 
bank of R. Arta. 10 m N. of G. of Arta . purely 
agr Interests; p. (1951) 7 7..7:?5. 
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Arta, Ci., between All)an!a and (Greece, near 
which the liuttlc or Acntini was fought. 29 ii v 
Artemovsk, Ukrainian S.S.R., salt coal. Iron, 
mercury, p (1059) 61.000. 

Arth, t, Sohwvz, .Switzerland; starting point of 
rlv. up the lllgl . p 5,146 
Arthabaskaville, t , S Quebec, Canada . flour 
millint? 

Arthur’s Pass, pass running through the Southern 
Alps. .S. Island. Zealand, alt :1.100 ft 
Arthur's Seat, famous hill, Edinburgh, Scot ; S22 ft 
Artois, old dll , Eramv . now de])t i*as de ('ala:'-- 
Aru, Is , group, Indonesia, off coast New Guinea . 

pearl, tortoise-shell . a ‘1.244 su m . ik I6.1J0 
Aruba. I , Leeward Is . Neth Antilles, oil re- 
fining, shipping, a. 73 sq in . p (1957) ’>7,213 
Arun, it , Mis.-«e\, Eng . Hows into Enghsli Cnaunci 
at Jiittlehainpton . length 40 m 
Arundel, mun bar. mlt t. ^V. Susset. I'nir . on 
the Arun, Arundel Castle, seat ot 14uUe of 
Norfolk, p (1061) 2,614. 

Aiuppukkottai, /. Madras. India. 35 in S ol 
Madura, p (1951) 35.001 
Aruwiml, It, (Jentral Africa, trib of Congo, 
route of Stanley’s famous forest maich in 1887 . 
length 1.800 m 

A.ive, if . Ilaute-Siivoie, Trance, falls into Hh6rg' 
near Geneva, length 45 m 
Arvida, f , .S Quebec. Canada, aluminium plant, 
nearbv^ Shipsha a power development, p (1950) 
12 S.Jb 

Arvika, f . N o( ]> A iinciii. Sweden, agr machin 
and implements, piano'.. organs, p (1901) 
1 '7 77S 

Arzobispe, t , Spam, near It Tagus, \V of 'Toledo 
A§, infbt t , \V r.olicnua, Oeehoslov ilvia. 12 m 
N W of Choh, textile mr.fs , p (1015) 77/ 

Asaba, t , S Nigeria, W Africa, former admin 
ctr of the Jtoval ISigci Company, p 7, .500 
Asahikawd, /, Jaiian . rice-grow mg ctr t> 
(19 50) 1 J 13 

Asansol, t. \V llenu.il. Imlia. rlv junction. 

coal-inng , nun, sled, p (1001) 10'i,6')0 
Asben. An 

Asbury Park, ( . N .1 . IT S A . resort, dec prod , 
seafood, triK ks. p (1900) iT, 76’6’ 

Ascensibu, I . Mexao. 12 in 's ot I' S V bc'der. 
P ],/0/ 

Asconsion I , ixart of IJndsli colony of st Helen i 
All Oc , 700 111 NW of St Helena, i 34 sm 
m . p, (1901) 3J6 

Aschaffenburg, f. Itavarla. Germany, on It 

Mam, eus , mils paper, textih's. engiii . 
transhipment pt . p (estd 1951) 13,:00 
Aschersleben. /, Si\oii\ -Anhalt (Cruianv 

potash and lignite mining, cheniicds, textiles, 
eiigin . horticulture, p (estd J954) 43,000 
Ascoli Piceno, cat/i c , Ceidral Italy , cap ot \'ro\ 
of same name . p (1951) 1 1,511 
Ascot, jHir . Hcrl.s, Jhig . lainom reeiouis* nt 
As(Ot Heath lTd..VlV) 

Asenovgrad, t, Bulgaria. S 10 or Plovdiv, p 

Ashanti, region within the independent stai.c of 
Ghana, lonneilv powerful native state, tiui!»ci. 
(ocoa. gold-mines, cai* KumaHi. a 24.379 
sq m , p (19001 1,108,548 
Ashbourne, mkt t . Uerbv, Eng , near Dovedale, 
p (1901) 5.656 

Ashburton, uWj dist , Devon. ICna , o’d mkt t 
S gateway to Uartmooi . p (1901) 2.'/ 7.7 
Ast'buiton, 1, S isJand. New Zeal iml ( i,r ot 
great wheat-growing difit . p (1061) 11.001 
Ashburton, it . West Austialia , flows into Indian 
Ocean at Onslow; length 400 m 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, iirb dist , beieester, Eng . 
hosiery, open-cast mining, soap rnttg . ruined 
vas in which Marv Queen of Scots was im- 
prisoned. p (1901) 7,425 
Ashbv Woulds, nrb dni , beieester, Eng . coal 
and clay mining, pottery, p. (1901) 3,318 
A.3heboro, i , N C . USA , chemicals, lumber. 
, fuinitnre. hobiery ; p (1950) 7, rq/ 

Asheville, c , winter health reworf. N Carolina. 
USA; leather, textiles, furniture, p (1900) 
60,102 

Ashford, urb dist , mid t . Kent, Eng . figr. im- 
plements. ironfounding. p (1961) 27,962 
Ashikaga, f . Japan . weaving, cultural otr . 
P (1947) 48.310 

Asbington, vrb. dtst , Northumberland, Eng . 
coal, p (1961) 27,29i. 

Ashio, i., Japan; 05 m, N. of Tokyo, copper, 
commerce . p (1947) 20,997 


1 

Ashkhabad, cap . 'Turkmenistan. S 8 II . textile i. 

engm., films, p (1959) 170,000 
Ashland, c.. Kentucky, U.S A., on R. Ohio, iron. 

pt^l. lumber, leather, p (I960) 5i.2<S5. 
A.ihland* / . Tenns .CSX; coal-nilnlng, knit- 
wear, mine pumps, p (i960) 5,237. 

Ashland, /, Wisionsin, USX. Iron, stcjl. p 
(1900) 10,132. 

Ashtabulo, t . Ohio, U .8 A . ncir L Erie, farm 
implements, leather, p. (1900) 24,559. 
Ashton-in-Makerfiold, wb <h^t . bams, bag . 

near Wigan, coal, p 0061) 19.262 
Ashton-under-Lvne, mun oor . iiijtu i, banc-t 
i'hig . nr Mvuf‘hcst<‘i . noa and steel, (osl- 
mining. textiles, light engin . p (1901) 50,163. 
Ashnapmuchunn, L , ciuclicu . (Canada 
Asia, lamest conhnent. extends oxer nearly one- 
third of the laiul surface of the earth ITIiief 
mtii ranges* Hmialavas. Kunlun, 'Tien Shan. 
Altai, 'Tibetan plateau . chief Rs Ob. Yang- 
tze-Kiang, Yenisei. Jieiia, Amur. Hwang-ho, 
deserts Aralil.i, 'Thar, 'Takla ^^akan. (hihi. 
some very fertile vallevs and iilaius Climate 
very varied, extreme in N . monsoonal In S and 
17 Gold, cjal, oil, iron, manganese, autiiuonv. 
tin rrincipal countries, m Ada: 'I'm key in 
\ai:i. Israel. Jord in. Iran. Iraq, Afghanist in. 
India. I'aliistan, Ceylon, bunna, China. Viet- 
Nam. Indonesia, 'Thailand, Malaya, Jxoiei, 
Japan and Aslatie IJ S S It Races Indo- 
Aryan. ’Xlongoliau. Tiravidian, Malaymn a 
] 7.000,000 s(] m (one-thud of land a. of vv.mM) , 
p (approximately) 1.155 millio.is 
Aslago, I, Viecii/a, Itah^, straw hats, et ■ ol 
AustrO'Itahan battle. 1910 , p 2,801 
Asia Minor (Anatolia), \V portion ot Asia, p irt of 
Asiatic Turkey , chief c Izmir, iniportaiiL spt 
of be V ant 

Asmara, I,, Mediterranean Sea; olT N W loast 
Sardinia, 11 in long, theancientl ofHcicnlcj 
Asir, part of Saudi Xiahia, S Aratua. cst 
region lietween Yemen and llejaz 
Askeaton, f . on estuarv of Jt Shannon. Limerick 
Ireland 

Asmara, cap foimer Kalian colony of EritrcM. 
N E Afnc.i. on rlv wfiiUi (onnects Massiwi 
and Agorclat, p (csbl 1958) 720 .Odd 
Asni^res, /, .'senc* Trince, dyes, pcrlmnerr, 
regattas, p (1954) 77,838 
Asolo, t , N E Italv , Roman lemnus 
Aspatria, t, Cumberland. Eng , dairying, etc . 
P (estd ) 3,000 

Aspropotamos, if. Greece longiist ii in th; 
lountrv . length 1 15 m 

Aspiill, nrb disf , bancs. Eng ; near Wigin. 

coal. < otton . t' (1901 ) 7 7 ; 1 
Assab, on Red Sea, l-'thiopla, oil refinery pro- 
jected 1901 

Assam, d . India. I5i afiunrrutra Ii Hows throiigli 
It '■xtensive t‘“a pi int itions , nee. cotton, coal; 
oil development, cap Shilong. a 84.899 su m . 
p (1901) 11,860.0.59 \ 28.0 18 

Assen, /. c.ap Drenthc, Netherlands, p (19h()) 
Assens, t, / ol Eyne. Deiimarl:. on tfjc Little 
belt, p 4.826 

Assinlbomo, if , Manitoba, Canada, joins Re 1 R 
.at Winnipeg; length 1,500 m 
Assisi, t, Umbria, (\mtral Italy . 15 m S IT of 
Rerug la , birthplace of St Frincis , line rath 
and old cae. . 5.353 

Assyut, diM , L. Sutheiland, Scot, 7 in . agr 
and creameries , p (1961)5,77 
Assyria, heail of former empire, N plain of Mesopo- 
tamia Iraq. rlriinedbyR 'Tigris, now m-iinly 
pastoral farming a , rums of many ancient 
c.as . cap Nineveh 

Astara, spt on tlie Caspian, at Rersian N W 
trontier , Important trading ctr 
Asterabad, t . N Iran, on S E shore of Caspian 
Sea. p. 28,000 

Asti, t, Alesaaiidi'i i. Italv , fine oath . wi.ies, 
silk, motor cycle r . p (1951) 72.7J.7 
Astlpalala, I . Grecian Archipelago. 

Astorga, t . Spain, nr J^eon . catli ; p 14.52! 
Astorn, t., Dieron, U.S.A. ; salinon-eaiining . 
p. (1060) 11,239. 

Astoria, NY. USA, indiistl and rcsidtl, , 
part of Queen’s bor , New York City . t' 10,119. 
Astrakhan t.. RSFSR; on delta of R, A olga. 
umv . flflh. caviare, astrakhan wool, fruits, 
wheat, elec, power, engin.; p (19.59) 294,000. 
Astrolabe Bay. on N E. coast oi New ( riituea . arm 
of tlie Racillc Ocean 
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Asturias, old prov., N. Spain . mw Oviedo, on Hay , 
of Biscay. 

Aaimcldn, cap . Paramiay . on junction of Rs. 
Paraguay and Pllcomayo ; oath. : tobacco, 
fliiffar, leather, p (Vy^^) 205,605. 

Aswan, admnudrative div . Upper Egypt. NE 
Africa, a 337 sn m ; p {VHD 2SG.S3i 
Aswan, t Upper Egypt, on Nile at 1st cataract, 
ancient name Svene ir'ar famous niins. 
temples, catacombs, tourist centre, p (1960) 
48.000 

Aswan Dam, Aswvn, Upper Krrvpt . Imilt 1002 
to^-ontrol Nile Hood in Egypt, construction of 
High Dam now in progress to make possible irri- 
gation of 2 million acres In Lower Egypt 
Asyut (As-ii'it). pror , Upper I'lgvpt. c.ii> Asvut . 

a. 787 BQ. m.. p (1957) 1.213,000 
Asvnt, t, (’pper E/gvot, N.E Afiica. pottery\ 
Ivory work, p (19.') 7) 121,000. 

Atacama, prov.. N Uliile, cap (Joplapo. rich 
In inliierah, nitrates. l)orax. guano, a. 30.831 
8(1 m . i> (19.)7) ^6.152 

Atacama Desert, Chile, and coa.stal tract, rich In 
nitrates. 

Ataml, i. Japan, wat pi on Sagaml Sea. p 
14,477 

Ataf, t . Mauritania, W. Africa: rly. terminas 
chief inland town, p (195^)4,200 
Atbara, f. Sudan, at conMuenee of \thara K 
with Nile; rly wkshpa , cement, p. (et»td 1951) 
30,100. 

Atbara R., or Black Nile, Ethiopia and Smlan . 

trib of Nile . length 790 m. 

Atb, i, riainaut, Belgium . sugar refining, furni- 
ture, chemicals, silk , p (1948)70,1^9/ 

Athabaska, li . Alberta, Saskatchewan, Cnnada. 
navigable bv steamers, save at (Jrand Uapids, 
near inoiitli of (Hearwater II . lengtli 710 in 
Athabaska, L, Alberta. Saskatchewan. Can.idv, 
n 1,085 so in 

Athelney, hill lorinerlv encircled bv marsh near 
'raunton, Somerset. Eng . between the Its 
'I’one ami Barret. King Allred’s linling-plai e 
Athenrv. ml.t t . Cilwiv. [rclaiid. old Dominican 
monastery; p (1051) 1,181 
Athens, iup (ireece, mo'.t renowned c m anti- 
qultv , ancient ctr ot Creek art and I'Mrning. 
Acropolis and many splendid templi's , srnmimg 
(H.stillmg, tanning, tarpets , p (I9')l) 330 , 230 , 
of greater Athens (urn Piraeus) (1961 ) 1.850,000 
Athens, t , Ceorgla, USA. uiilv , cotton goods. 

lumber, p (1960) 31,355 
Athens. I , Ohio U S A , umv , coal. Iiglit inds . 
p (1960) 10,470 

Atherstone, mAf t , rural , VVarwK'k , Eng . N 
of Coventry, hats, coalmng . footwear, gr.iuite 
quarrying, p (rural dist, 1961) 24,304 
Atl^icon. urh , Jiaiu-i, Eng , Jim N W 
IMancliester . lo.il. coiaoii, lignt eicpn . p 
(1901) 19,755 

Athis-Mons, t . Selne-ct-Oise. France; p, (1954) 
14,120 

Athlone, nrh di^l . iiuhliru ^hr , Westmeath, 
Ireland, on B Shannon, p (1061) 0.021 
Atholl, f/is/ , N P Ttfi, S( ot , c\teiisi\e deei lorests 
iind grouse moors . a. 4.')0 sq m 
Atlios, niln , (Ircece . on iiromontorv of Chalkidike. 
known .is the “Holy Mountain “ aiel the 
" Monks’ Peninsula’’, sclt-govermng monastic 
communit\ . cai) Karvai . p (\95\) 3,100 
Athy, nrh disf . Kildare, Ireland, p (1961) 

Atlkokan, s.a i, Ontario, Canada; on iianadiaii 
National Klv., llO m \V. of Fort William, 
ctr of Steep Rock iion-ore mines, p (estd 
1948) 1,000. 

Atlquizava, t., AhuachapAn, Salvador. Central 
Amei lea . p 5,001 

Atlanta, cap , Uirue’^t r. (leorgla, USA . nniv . 
cotton, paper, farm Implements, p. (1900) 
487.455 

Atlantic City, swnmer resort. N.J.. USA.; p. 
(1900) 59,544. 

Atlantic Ocean, the most important of the three 
great (xe.vns. lies between the Old and New 
Worlds It IS 9,000 in long and from l.hOi) 
to 5,000 m broad. Total a. (estimated) 
33,000,000 sq m Crealiist depth yet lound, 
30.240 It in the Puerto Rico Deep. 

AtlAntlco, drp . Colombia. S. America; cap 
Bairanqullla; a. 1,340 sq m ; p. (estd. 1901) 
612,170. 

Atlas, git.U mtn. range, N.W. Africa; extending 
1,500 m. through Morocco and Algeria to 
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Tunis. Highest point, TIzl-n-Tamjurt, 14,500 
ft. 

Atilt (Athllt), t.. Israel; S. of Haifa; site of 
Crusaders’ pt. 

Atmore, i.. Ala., U.S.A.: 35 m. N.E. of Mobile 
Bay. p (1960) 8,173. 

Atoka, t, Okla , U.S.A. ; flour, lumber mills. 
P (1950) 

Atrnto. R , Colombia. S. America ; flowing to C 
of Darien, length 275 m. 

Atraull, t. Uttar Pradesh, India; 16 m from 
Aligarn 

Atrek, R , Iran; enters Caspian Sea . length 250 m. 
Atshan, t . Fezzan. Libya, N Africa, oil. 

Attica and Boeotia, (Jreece dep . separated from 
Boeotia bv mtns, 'together form mo'lern 
prov , olives, grapes, llgs . p (1951) 1,053.S')3. 
Attica, t . New York. U S.A . p (1960) 2,758 
Attleboro, c . Bristol, S E. Mass., USA. p (1960) 
27,118 

Attock, /. Pakistin; lietween Peshawar and 
Islamabad . oil wells 

Aubagne, t. Bouches-d'n-Rhdne, France, brides, 
tiles, corks, meat processing , p (1954) /7, ^.79 
Aube, dep, N E Fiance, cereils Iriiit, live- 
stock. cap. Troyes, a. 2,320 sq m . p (1954) 
240,797 

Aube, R France, tril) Seine, length 1 255 m 
Aubenas, I . Ard^che. France . coal and iron, silk : 
P (1916) 7.378 

Aiibervilliers, t . Seine, France, iiidiistl . p. 
(1954) .58,740 

Aubrac, ?ulni , Auvergne. Fraiuj? 

Auburn, / , Ind . U S V . comm ctr for agr 
area, light engin . p (1960) 0,350 
Auburn, c. Maine, IJ S . footwear, p (1960) 
21.449. 

Auburn, t , NY.. USA, shoes, woollens, farm 
implements, p (1900) 35,249 
Anch, r. <a(>. Cers, Fiance, < ottoiH, woollens. 

poultry, wines, p (19.54) 10,382 
Auchel, f , Pas de Calais, France, coal; p (1951) 
14.825 

Auchlnleck, par.. Ayr . Scot . coal, p (1951) 
Auchterarder, hnrijh, Scot . 15 in 8 W ot I'crtii 
liealtb lesort S slopes o'" the vale ol Strath ; irn . 
p (1061) 2,420 

Auchterderran, par , Fife , Scot . coal, p (1951) 
17,599. 

Auchtermiirhty, hurgh, Fife , Scot ; at S toot of 
Ochil Hills, 25 m NE of Alloa, dLstilluiL 
cotton spinning, p (1961) 1,354 
Auckland, pr<>v , Nl, New /eilind. farming, 
gold. Kauri gum. coal, a 25,100 sq m . p 
(1961) 990,281 

Auckland, snt . c . NT. New Zealand. Igst c in 
NZ. seat of government 1845-64. extensive 
tr and shipping, unlv , sawmills, sugar re- 
finery, shipbldg . glass, r (1901) of c 

143,426 

Auckland Is, immiiibited group in South qn 
()cean . 200 m ofT New Zeiland, discovered by 
Biitish in 1806 

Aude, maritime dep, S F, France; grain, fruit, 
wine, slate, iron , car) Careassoiino . a 2,118 
sq.m, p (1954)268,251 
Andenshaw, vrh d)<ft Ijancs . Eng : metils, 
leather, pharmaceutics, p (1961) 12,112 
Audincourt, t , Douba, France, forges, automobile 
and textile plants, p. (1954) 10,282. 

Audubon, t, VV Iowa. USA . canneries, p. 
(1900) 2,928 

Aue, t . Saxonv. Cermany . nr Zwickau ; uranium- 
mining, metallurgy, textiles, p (estd 1951) 
20,000 

Auerbach, t. Saxony, Germany, textdes , p. 
(estd 1954) 19,000. 

Augsburg, c, Havana, Germany; at confluence 
of Bs ijech and Wertach . cath ; theological 
Institute, textiles, aircraft and diesel engines; 
route ctr ; p (estd 1954) 196,600. 

Augusta, f, Sicily, Italy, on sm I. connected to 
E cst ; good harbour used as naval base ; 
little commerce , fishing; p (1936) 77.7/5. 
Augusta, spt , S.W. coast. W Australia 
Augusta, t , cap , Me., USA., on Kennebec 11.; 
footwear, cotton goods, paper; p. (1960) 
21.680. 

Augusta, c , Ga., U S.A. ; on Savannah R. . 
cotton, cotton-seed oil, chemicals, foundries; 
p. (1960) 70,626. 

Augustow, (., Poland ; on Suwalkl canal ; p. (1946) 
8,338. 
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Auja El, /.. Israel. F-W. Asia ; on Egyptian frontier. 

p L\000 

Aulnay-sous-Bols, Selne-et-Olsc. dep . France, 
p. (1054) 38,534. 

Aunjetitz, t , Czechoslovakia ; site of early Bronze 
At:e culture. 

Aurangabad, t . Maharashtra, India; textiles; p. 
(1951) 166.615. 

Auray, or Alrac, t., Morhihan, Brittany. France. 
o\sters, dairy produce 

Aur6s, tnfn. massif, Algeria. N. Africa. Berber 
stronghold 

Aurlgnac, commvnr, Tlaute-l^aronne. France. 

cave<?. paleolithic remaina, tanneiies 
Aunllac, t . cap. CaiitHl. France, industl . 
r. (1954) 22.224 

Amora, / . Col . C S A ; residtl sub 5 m E. ol 
Denver, p. (I960) 48,548. 

Aurora, t . E Ind .USA. lumber, ninfs cofllns. 

furniture, p (19G0) 4,119. 

Aurora, rlv c 111. USA. ; textiles, foundries. 

p (1900) 63,715 \4,6S3 

Aurora, ( . Mo . U S A.; mining region; p (1900) 
All Sable, li . New York. U S.A . flows irom the 
Adirondack Mtns to L (jluirnplain 
Au Sable, li , Mich . U S.A.. emptying into L 
Huron 

Ausslg, see Usti 

Austin, t., Minn , U.S A ; food prods ; p (1960) 
27, nos 

Austin, c , cap . Texas, UFA . on R Colorado. 
St unlv . farming ctr. . bricks, (urniture . 
p. (1960) 186,545 

Austral and Rapa Is., French group In PaoilU 
Ocean, largest 1 Ruiutii. a 115 sm in ; p 
(1950) 3,770 

Australasia, div of Oceania including Australia. 
Tasmania. New Zealand, New Cuinea and 
neighbouring archipelagos 
Austialla, Commonwealth of, largest T In world . 
Cool; took possession for Britain 1770, Coin- 
monwealtli pioclaimed 1901, federation of 
NSW. Victoria, Queensland, S Australia, 
W Australia and Tasmania , inclmle.s also 
Icderal cap terr . N Territory . cap Canberra 
(administered separately) Mtns m E , most 
salient feature great interior plains, inainlv 
and, chief ii\ers Murray, Darling. Swan, 
saline lakes Climate interior extremely hot 
and dry, cst more moderate. N coast tropical 
Agr • whc.it. hay, cine-sugar, fruit, sheep, 
cattle, (burying . timher . minerals . gold, 
lead. Sliver, coal. (Or>per, a 2,974,581 8(i. ni ; 
p (1961) 10,508,191 

Australia, South, si of the Australian Common- 
wealth . inamh undulating, interior forms part 
of central plateau ot continent, mtns in S anil 
.S E . 3,000 ft , wheat crops. Rtock-r.iismg, 
dairMiig, fiuiL, olives lead, iron (*xp corn, 
wool, mutton, uranium, cao Adelaide, a 
380.070 8(| m . p (1961) 909,238 
Australia, Wostern, .sf ol tic- Aasiiahan Conunon- 
wealtli, foimeilv the Fvvan Jt iSettlement. 
occupies the entire W part of Aii.strali.i . liom 
N. to S l.tHO miles and from F. to W 1.000 
miles, can. Peith on the Swan R . ch prods 
gold, wool, fruit, wheat, coal, frozen meat, large 
8tretche.s sandy desert, a 975.920 su m . p 
(1961) 736,624 

Austrahan Alps, se^ Alps, Australian, 

Austiahan Antarctic territory, pait of Antarctica, 
between 45“ 10 and 1'50“ 10 , me (Oates Land, 
King Ccorge V liand, W ilkes Land, Queen Mary 
Land, Kaiser Wilhelm 11 I<U)d, Pr!iice.ss 
Fdizabeth Land. MacRobertson Jjarid, Kemp 
l.and, Kiiderby Land . uninhabited 
Australian Bight. Great, large indimt.ition on 
Australians coast between C Catasti oi>he and 
C. And (850 m ) 

Australian Capital Territory, area suriounding 
Canberra, neat of Fed Govt of Australia, pre- 
dommantly pastoral; a 939 sq m , p (1961) 
'68,828. 

Austria, rep . Europe; in 1938 forcibly incorpor- 
ated in German Reich, liberated in 1945, and 
recovered its sovereignty and indep 1955; 
mountainous, forested, drained by R Danube; 
agr . tourism; lignite, anthracite, iron, textiles, 
pianos, brewing, cap. Vienna; a. 32,393 sq, m.; 
p. (1951) 6,933,905 

Ausuia, Lower, st.. Austria ; cap Vienna ; a. 
(excluding Vienna) 7.098 sq. m. ; P (excluding 
Vienna) (1951) 1,250.494. 


Austria, Upper, s(., Austria; cap. Linz; a. 

4,625 s(i m . p (1951) 1,108.720 
Autldn de Navarro, (.. Mexico . S. W. Jalisco state ; 
P. 10,916 

Alltun, c . SAone-et-Tjolre. France ; anc. Augusto- 
ilumim, Rom.an remaina; oil-shale refinery, 
leather, furniture, dyes, fertilisers; p. (1954) 
14.399. 

Auvergne, old French prov forming the present 
deps, ot Puy-de-Ddrae. Cantal and a small part 
of llaute-Loire, 

Auvergne Mtns., mtns . Central France ; in N W 
ot Central Plateau, highest peak, Mt. Dore. 
6.18H ft 

Aux Cayes, spt . Rep of Haiti, W Indies; on 8. 
cst . p 25,000 

Auxerre, indv'itl r, cap. Yonne, France; cath. ; 

vines, bricks, iron and steel; p. (1954) 26,583. 
Auxonne, fortfd t . tk5te d'Or, France . on R 
Sadne. mkt. gardening, p. (1954) 6,657. 

Ava, r, Burma, on the Irrawaddy R. ; former 
can . many pagodas, now rums 
Avalion, t . Yonne. France . on Cousin R ; 

ancient church ; tourist ctr.; p. (.1954) 6,497. 
Avebury (Abu"y), par. ml, Wilts., near Marl- 
borough. ICng . famous for its Megalithlc 
remains 

Aveiro, apt . t . Portugal ; wine-producing prov of 
Beira Littoral, saulincs, Iriiit; p. (1910) 
11,247 

Avellaneda, mJj/s/L atib of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. p 279,172 

Avellino, t. cap, Avellino prov, Italy; moiias- 
terv . hazelnuts, linen, r>apor . i». (1951) 

Averno, Alpine vallev of Switzerland 

Aversa, uarnaon t., Italy. W of tJaserta; wine. 

hemp, soap and chemicals . p 35,003 
Aves (Bird Is ), grouji in the Caribbean Sea, W 
Indies, belonging to Venezuela 
Avesnes, (. Nord, France , 11th-century cas , 
P 1,576 

Avesta, t . Kopparberg, Sweden, on Dal R , iron, 
alunimmin and charcoal wks , p. (1961) 
10,880 

Avevron, dep . France ; on run of Cential Plateau, 
watered bv Its Lot, Avevron, Tarn . extensive 
fore<^Ls, gram, dairying, t-licer) , t ofil . cai). 
Rodez; a 3,385 8(i m , p (195t) 292,727. 
Aviemore, t , Inveiness. Scot , on R Spey, 12 m 
S W ot Giantowii , riy junction . tourist 
resort 

Avigllano, i. T.ucania. Italy. 8 m NW of 
Potenza . marlile, p 14,333 
Aviguon, ch. t , Vauchise, S E France, residence 
ol Popes i:)()9-78. and anti-Popes 1378-1417. 
wines, silk-worm eggs, chemicals, Icr thei , p 
(1054) 62,768. 

Avila, cap. Avila prov, Spain, uiiiv . cath . 

wool, potterv . p (1949)5.7,07 7 
Aviles, <^pt , Oviedo, Spain , exp. ( oal, lead, 
zinc, chemicals, Ushing . p (19 40) 7A‘.0.77. 
Avion, t , Pas-de-Calaia. France, coal-mimiig. p. 
(1954) 19.471. 

Avoca, li . Ireland . drains Wicklow Mtns 
Avola, t, Syracuse. Italy, almorid.s, p. (1936) 
23.311 

Avon, R . Somerset, Eng . enters Bristol Channel 
at Avonmouth . length 80 m 
Avon, R , Warwick , Eng . (lows past Stratford 
to Severn at Tewkesbury. 

Avon, R , Wilts and Hants, Eng. , tlov/s past 
Salisbury into Eiiglibh Channel at Christchurch , 
length 05 m 

Avonmouth, spi , Gloucester. Eng. ; outport of 
Bristol . at mouth of It. Avon . docks ; seed 
crushing, petrol refinery. 

Avon Plains, our township, Victoria. Australia; 

175 m N.W of Melbourne 
Avranches, t . Manche. France . typical Nor- 
mandy mkt t. dealing m cider and dairy 
produce; p. (1954) 8,004. 

Awaji, 1. at entry of Inland Sea. Japan, a. 219 
sq. m . highest jieak, Yurimbayaraa, 1,998 
ft. 

Awe, Loch. Argvil. Scot ; 8 m W. of Inveraray, 
bordered by Ben Cruachan (10 eq. m.) . salmon 
and trout fishing 

Axar. fiord. N Iceland, [30.761. 

Axbrldge, rural dial., Somerset. Eng., p (1961) 
Axe, R . Somerset. Eng. . rising in Memlip Hills 
and flowing to Severn 

Axholme, I. of N W. Lines, Eng ; formed by lls. 
Trent. Don and Idle, and comprising seven 
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parislicfl; niral (list. agr. and englu ; p (estd j 
1901) 14,110. 

Axmlnster, rural dtst . Devon, Eng ; bniahcH. 
flour and saw mills; carpet and preas tool 
rnftg . p. (1901) 14,350. 

Axmoutb, t , I') Divon , nr. Beer and Seaton . 
fishing, holulav resort 

Ay, I , Marne, France; Ay wine; p. (1934) 6.806. 
Ayacncho, t . Pern, lounded by Pizarro in If)*)*), 
unlv , cap. Ayacncho dept . p (1901) 22.000 
Ayacucho, dev , Peru. S America: a IS. 185 sq 
m ; p. (1901) 427,812 

Ayaraoute, gpt , Spam . on Spanish -Portuguese 
frontier, p (PJSO) 12,136. 

Ayavirl, t . Puno, Peru. N VV of L. TiMcaca. p 
6,681, 

Aydln, (. Turkey , aneiuit Tralles ; rly . cotton, 
grapf^s, olives, magnesite, lignite and arsenic, 
p (1900) 35,671 

Aylesbaiv, mun bor , ro t Bucks. Eng mkt. t . 

dairying; p (\Q(\l) 27.891. 

AylesforJ, ( , Kent. I'.ng . sceno of battle lietweon 
BrltoiLS and Saxoiis 415. rleatli ot lioi'^a . mkt 
t., cement, paper mills, p (1951) 3,644 
Ayleshom, Kent, Ihig . N. ot Dover, on Kent 
coallleld. 

Ayl.sham. mkt. f . Norfolk. Kug ; p 2.646 
Ayr, Ige. burgb, upt . Ayr . Scot . on Firth of 
( 'lyde. 90 ra S VV of (llasgow, Burns born near 
by. 1759, racecourse, carpets, engm , foot- 
wear. p. (1951) 4J.0//. 

Ayrsniie, ro . S VV Scot , *lairy produce, eailv 
potatoes; coal, iron, woollcai. cottons, civil 
nuclear power-sta. at Ilunterstoii. due 19615. 
a l.Pi^sq m. p (1901) .7 
Ayre, Point ol, northeimnost itoiiit. Isle of Man 
Ayseii. prov , Chile ; a 94.318 sq m . p (1957) 

3 IMIS 

Ayutthaya, I, Ihailand, 42 m N of Bangkok, 
temples, tormer capital, nee, p (1937) 
326,128 

Azanigaih, t, Uttar Piadc.sh, Ind'v. 25,000 
Azbest, t , Sverdlovsk (list , IJ S S it , .isbesMjs 
(fuantjn, p (1910) appiox 50.()()0 
Azerbaijan, vrov , N\V Iran. VV of Caspian 
Sea, a 41,000 fl(i m ; cli prod wool 
Azorbaydzhan, Transcaucasia, constituent rep of 
the USSR, uiipt. oil Industry, chemlcaLs. 
farming, cattle, tlslumc. cap. Baku, a. 33,460 
sq m . p (1050) 3,700,000. 

Azogues, t. (ap Cuiai piov , I’.cuador, stiaw 
hats. 1 ' ( 19.50) 6’. .77.9 

Azores. I’ortugue.se group of islanrls in mid- 
Atlantic, abt 900 in \V' of lasiiou . \ol(am< . 
triiit, wine, cli seaiiorts I'onta Delgaila on 
San Miguel I. llorta on Fav^al I. .ind Ang<a 
do llerolsmo on Teiceiw, I . a 9*2‘2 s(| m . p 
(1950) 318,686 [27.500 

Azov, t , 8pt , R S F S R , on 11 Don; llsherles. p. 
Azov., iPU, IJ S S li , joins Black Sea by Jveic.icn- 
skl Stiait, llslierlos. ca>'iare. 

Azpoitia, t, N Slum, nr lurthplace 9 sr Ig- 
natius I xiy^ola , miiienil .springs , 8,0.' J 

Azuay, S prov , Ecuador, S Amenta. (ar» 
Cuenca; I’anaina hats, a, 3.87.i sq in . i> 
(1950) 243.920. 

Azul, t , Buenos Aires, Argentina; cattie and 
mkt t ; p .30,000 

Azusa, i ^i)t . Cal. USA. exp. ciUiis Iniil 
p. (1900) 20.497. 

B 

Baalbek, (’. liCbanon, S.VV Asia, old Heliopolis, 
ruins. 

Baaru, ( . Netlierlands ; summer resort ; p (1918) 
12.141 

Bab-el-Mandeb, slrad connecting Red Sc.t. atnl 
Indian Ocaiaii, 20 rn wide 
Babol, nvt., Iran, on Caspian Sea, fruits, cottons, 
silks, p. (1950) 36,242. 

Babustdein. i., U.S S.R . Moscow a.; p. (1959) 
112.000. 

Babuyan Is., group in Pac. Oc, ; N. of Luzon in 
PJnlIppIiies. 

Babylon, ancient cap. of Babylonian Empire m 
Euphrates Valley about 60 m. S. of Baghdad. 
Iraq. ' [26..50 / 

Baoacay, Luzon, Philippines , hemp ; p. (1948) 
Bacau, t . E. Romania . oc It. Moldava . oil. 

saw milling, textiles, p. (estd 1958) 60,000. 
Back R., In N W. I'err , Canada . tails Into Arctic 
(Icean , length 360 m. 
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Bacolod, t, cap. Negios I. Philippines, (r ctr.. 

sugar, p. (1960) 127,000. 

Bacup, mun. bor , rnftu f . E liancs, Eng. , 20 m 
Manchester; cotton, iron, brass, footweir. 
p (1061) 17,295. 

Badagii, 1., W. of Lagos. Nigeria, W. Africa; on 
the Bight of Benin, fonnerlv a great slave pt. 
Badajoz, prov . Spam, a 8,349 sq in . p. (19.59) 
865.004. 

Badajoz, fortfd t, Badajoz prov. Spam, on 
Guardlna K . cath . woollens, wax. p (19.59) 
98,088 

Badakshan, prov , Afghanistan, drained lij Ovi-. 

and trib : salt, lapis lazuli, cap Fal/abad 
Badalona, i, Barcelona prov. Spam, p (19.59) 
87,665. 

Baden, Lami. VV Germany: consisting of the 
S. part of the former st Baden . cap Freibur; . 
agr., grain, tobacco, hops, vines. beel--iiiga. . 
a. 3.842 89. m . p (1950) 1.333.629 
Baden, t , Switzerland , hea'tli resort, inmeral 
springs, p. (1950) 17.55.7 
Baden-Baden, t , Badeir-VVOrttemberg, Ceimaiij . 
P (estd 1954) 38.100. 

Baden-bel-Wlen, wat. pi., Austria. 11 m. S VV ol 
Vienna; p (1948) 19,972 
Badenoch, di<it , Iriveriioss. Scot . nionritainon > 
drained by Spey . deer forest 
Badonweilcr, v'at pi. Baden. VV' Germany. W 
riart of Black Forest 

Baden- Wurttemborg, Larui, S VV Germ.inv . 
mountainous atul alforestcd (Black l'^)res^) 
witli much mineral wealth, salt, (‘:u» 
g.art. a 5.0(70 sq m . p (lOOl) 7,759,000 
Bad Lands, S Dakota. USA . stretc he? of 
infertile badly eroded soil 
Badminton, vil , Gloucester, ICng ; rly junction 
Badnnath, mtn and t , Uttar Pradesh. India , pil- 
grim Jinne of Vtshaii 
Badulla, /, Ceylon ; tea. p 13,387 
Badwatoi, salt pool, t.'aldornia, LT S A 280 It 
below sea-level, lowest jiomt In N Amerna 
Baena, t. Spam, olive o'l . horse-breeding, p 
21,830 

Baeza, f . S Spain, ancient Moorish city . olives, 
wine, p 18,136 

Baffin Bay, C.vnada . VV' of Greenland, joined to 
the Vtlantic by Davis Strait .'vnd to Arctic 
Oc by Smith Sound, open 4 months a year 
Baffin I., C.vuada, a 230,000 sq lu . inliahited 
bv scattoied E.skimos 

Bagamoyo, apt, tr cfi . T.inganvika, E .Vlrua. 
p 5,000 

Bag6, f.S Brazil, tr ctr . p 31.76 3 
Bagenalstown, f, Carlow, lieland, nnlliiig 
granite, p (1050) 1,981 

Baghdad, prov or liwa, Irafi, l>etween Peiai.a am! 
Syrian De.serb , me some of the most, fertil * 
lands in the 'Pigiis and Euplir'-tcs 
p (19,5(>) 912.409 

Baghdad, cap, Iraq, on B 'Figris aiiii)'^', 
caravan ctr textiles, gum, bricks, tiles, metal 
Inds . p (195G) 730,519 
Bagberia, t , Sicily. Italy, p 19.000 
Bagirral. (ft.sf.. Central African Rep , S of L 
Chad, (vip Messenva 

Bagnacavallo, f . prov itavenna, Italy . p 3,91 » 
Bagnara, f. prov Iteggio, Italy, wine, hoiuu 
P (19.50) 11.580 

Bagn^res de Bigorro. f , Pyrenees, Krancf* . miner il 
springs, p. (1954) 11,044. 

Bagnes de Chable, ivaf pi . Valais, Swlt/erlan 1 
Bngneux, t , Seme. France, p. (1954) 13,771 
Bagm dl Lucca, t, Italy, 1) m N ot I,iic( i. 

w'aim springs ; p (1930) 7i5.5f>4 
Bagnl do San Quihano, t . Italy, lu Pwa . warm. 

radioactive springs . p (1910) 27.V9 / 

Bagnolot, t . Seine. France, sub of Paris, famous 
for “ pkuster of Paris” Irom lo^al gypsum, 
textiles, p. (1954) 26,779 
Bagolino, f . prov. Brescia, Italy ; tulphur si>ring . 
p 3,613 

Bagshot, rural dist., Surrey, Eng . adjoining heath 
of same name . historically old postal town. 
26 m. S.W. of London, p (1961) 16,744. 
Baguio, summer cap. of Philippine Is . In rntn 
prov ; p 24.177. 

Bahamas, /.<( . Brit W Indies; first land in New 
World sighted by Columbus, extending 780 ni 
from Florida to Turks Is , collective cap. 
Nassau. New Provadence , salt, tomatoes, 
crawdlfih, 8i>onge.s. Bahama hemp . a 4,404 gq. 
m ; p (estd 1900) 106.077. 
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Bahawalpur, dir , We^t E’.iki&tan, a 15,918 sq. m ; 

p (rsUl 1951) 1,820,000. 

Babla, ^r>/ . Kcnador. b America : n. 10.820 
Babla Blanca, spt. Aj-gentlna; chief naval sta. : 

univ , wool, wheat, maize, p. (1947) 93,122 
Babla cle Caraquez, spt . Ecuador. S. America . p 
10,499 

Bahia Honda, coahno sta., Cuba. W. Indies; W 
of Havana. 

Bahrein Is., sheikhdom frroup In Pershn C ; 
famous pearl ILsheries . oil-wellg ; cap Manama, 
a about 213 sq m . p (1950) 109.050 
Bahr El Benat Is., u'roiip in Persian G . off coast 
of Trii< lal Oman 

Bahr-el-Qhaza, if . Sudan; tnb. of White Nile R 
Bahr-ol-iihazal. prm? . Sudan. N.E Africa, cap 
Wan {Q V ) . a 77.820 sq m. p (estd 19.51) 

771.000 

Baia, sfr Salvador. 

Bala, st . Brazil, cap Salvador; cocoa, thonimi. 

a 217()70aq m; p (10.50) 

Baia, Intone nl . ('ampania. Italy, heautifullv 
sUiiafcd on Hay ot Naples: celebrated Roman 
pleasure re-^ort 

Bala-Mpe (. Ifomania; on Somes R , iroM 
silver, lead, zinc, chemicals, uranium, p (10.59) 

40.000 

Baio-St Paul, / . (Juebec, Canada ; summer resort 
hunting'. (ishiTip . p 3,500 
Ban, ( . on oil pipe line, fnq 
Baikal, fj , Siberia, U S S.R ; fresh-water, 9th 
Igst HI Hie iiorld . Irozen Nov -May . skirted by 
Tran.s-Siben.in Rly . stur^fcon, salmon . 40 m 
wide, a 13.700 s(i m 

Baildoii nrh hs! , \V R Yorks. ICnff ; nr Bra<l- 
ford. p. (1G61) 12,147. 

Bade Atlia Oliatn, Dublin. 

Baden, t , Spun, lead. ore. p. 10,015. 

Bailleul, Nord. France; lace, bnen, p (1951) 
11,904 

Baillieston, t , Lanark-, Scot , coal-minintc. 

Baird, I, 'J’exas, fJS.V.. ilv junetion , cotton, 
oil, p 1,810 

Bairnsdale (, Vic. Australia, on Mitchell R . 

atrr , pastoral. dnirvjiiK p ( HHil ) 7, //.y 
Rakcliisarav, t . Criinea, U S S U . old cap. of 
'fat tar Khans 
Baker I , I’aeilie Ocean 
Baker, L , N \V Ten , tUnada 
Baker, t , Ore C S A . irold, sihcr, lead, mineral 
spninrs, p (1900) 9,980 

Bakersfield, c , S (.'al . USA. ctr of oil-wells, 
rcflniritr. p (19(10) 50.818 
Bakewell. mh dist . Deihv ihi^r tourist centre. 
Peak District, ak'r . rniniii):. woollens, p (lOOl) 
3,003 

Bakh hisarai, /, Crnnea, USSR . leather, 
copiier . p 10,800 

Bakony Wall, , forested. Hungary 
Baku. car. A/erbaydzh.in, S S H , pt of C.ispian 
Sc.a, univ , oil-wellft, p. (1959) 630,000 (me 
subs ) 90 H, 000 

Bala, vrl) <IlsI , N Wales . nr Dcnbitrh. Merioneth . 

liKht eriKin . p (19G1) 1,003 
Bala, L . Merioneth, N Wales , drained liv the Dee 
Balaclava, t. S \ustraha . 67 m liom Adelaide, 
(tr of agr. di^t . p. (1917) 1,290 
Balashov t . Saratov area. R S.F SR. on Khoper 
R . emnn . p (1959) 64,000. 

Balasinor. former Gujarat st. now merged into 
Hombiy st , India 

Balasoie, spt , Oii.ssa. India, p 10,000 
Balaton, L , Igst in Hungary , 50 m S W. of 
Hudapest , 50 m long, 2-7 ni wide 
Balatra, t., Rajasthan, India . p. 10,000 
Balayan, t . Jaizon, Phihppme Is. , at head of G. 

of Halavfin . p (1949>) 18,305 
Balboa, did , S F> Canal Zone, C’entral America, 
p (1960) 30,023 t , Pacific end of Panama 
(\anal; p. (1960) 3,139. 

Balbnggan, spf . Dublin. Ireland; ho.sierv. p. 

{1951) 2,920 13,028 

Balblutha, < , S I . N Z ; nr Dunedin, p (1961) 
Bald Head Peak, \3ctona, alt 4,62.) ft . bigbest 
point in Dividing Range. Australia 
Bald Mtn., peak m Front Range, Col., U S.A. ; 
alt. 1 2,000 ft. 

Baldock, urb. dist . Herts . Eng ; on N edge of 
Ch j 1 torn Hills and Gr N Road; hosiery, malt- 
ing. light engin : p (1961) 6.761 
Baldwin, t, NY. USA; on S Long I; 

flshenea, p. (1960) 30,204. 

Baldwin, ( . Penns .USA, p (1960) ’4,489. 
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Baldwinsville, t, N.Y . US. A . agr , livestock, 
natural gas; p. (1960) 5,985. 

Balearic Is. Spam, include Maiorca, Minorca, 
Ivlza. Formentera; ch t. Palma, fruit, fish, pigs, 
tourist ctr.; a. 1,936 sq. m , p. H959) 441,842. 
Baleswar, li , one of the chiet distributaries of the 
Ganges to Bay of Bengal. 

Ballron, par , Stirling, Scot . p (19.51) 2. 47/. 

Ball, oir .I.iva, Indonesia, mainly engaged In 
agr , famous natn e dancers . a (inc liOmbok) 
3,973 sq in , p (1930) (me Lombok) 

Bahkeslr, f . Turkey, p (1960)6*7,0/2. 
t^alikpapan, f . Borneo, Indonesia, oil, p 29,843 
Balluag, t . Luzon, Pinlippine Is . rice, bamboo 
hats, mkt . p (1918)20,070 
Balkan Mtns , Bulgiria. hlgliest peak. 7,789 ft ; 
Shipka l\iss 

Balkan Peninsula, the easternmost of the thres 
great southern peninsulas of Europe, between 
the Adriatic and Ionian seas on the W , and the 
Black Sea. Sea of Marmara and the Aegean Sea 
on the E . with an area of. roughly, 200,000 sq 
in ; includes Jugoslavia. Bulgaria, Albania. 
Greece. chief mtns • Ithodope. Plndus. 
Balkan, ch -ivers Danube. Mantza. Vardar. 
ch lakes Scutari, Okhrida 
Balkh, dist . Afghanistan . between the Kabul an 1 
the Dyiis. conesponding to the anclont 
Ractna. riv-al of Nineveh and Bahvloti 
Balkh, t . Afghanistan . associated with Zoroaster, 
called the “ Mother of Cities”, destroyed by 
•lenghis Khan in 1221; silk, p 12.400 
Balkhaih, 7/ , U S S R , fresh watei, nr frontier 
of W Mongolia; receives the Hi R . but his no 
outlet. length 4.50 in , width 30-50 m 
Ballachulish, nl , Arryd, Scot . on S shore of L. 

Levon, N.E of Oban . slate quarries. 
Ballaghadorreen, / , Roscommon, Ireland , p 
(1951) 1,359 

Ballantrao, par . \\ r . Scot . fishing , p (1951) SSI 
Ballapali, forest reserve, Madras, India 
Ballar.at, c. Victoria, Australia, 73 rii NW 
Melhoiirnc. former gold- Held dist . farming 
ctr. flour milling, wool; p (1961) J-i, 972 
BalJater, hiira > Aberdeen, Scot . on R Doe, 
37 rn S W of Aberdeen , tourist resort, mineral 
wells, nr th<* io\al Highl.ind residence of 
Baliiior.il, I) (1961) 1,122 
Balieiias Bay, W Coast, Jjower California, Meilco 
Bailenv Is , S Ocean . volcanic isles 
Ballma. iirh did, snl . M ivo, Tr'dand, agr 
inachin . flour mills, p (1961) 0,0‘2S 
Oailma t NSW. \nstralii. 5)0 rn from 

Svdiiev at mouth of Itic hinond R . p 3,201 
Balllnasloe. iirh dist. Cilwav and Roscommon. 

Ireland, large cattle fair, p (1901) 2, *''7 7 
Ballinger, t . 'l\‘Kas. C > \ . gram, cattle, cotton- 
sei^d oil, flour, p 0960), .5,(7 /2 
Balbnrobe. tiiral <iisi . Mayo, Ireland. E of L 
Mask, p (1961) 13,192. 

Bvlloii (I’Alsace, la/a.s 0,101 It ). Vosges, Franco. 

highest pcMk Ballon dc (biebwillcr, 4.690 ft 
Ballston Spa, irnt. pi . Saratoga. NY. USA. 
p (1900) 4,991 

BdlvL, Roscommon, Ireland, nr Castleieagh 
B ill'''castle, . mht t. nrh dist. Antrim. N. 

Ireland, abbey and cas rums, p (1961) 2.6* / /. 
Ballyclare, urb itist . Antrim. N Ireland, paper, 
linen, dyeing, p (1961) 4.441 
Bahveottm Is , Ballvc;ottin Bav. Cork, Ireland 
Ballymena, t . man bar, Vntriin, N Irelind; 

on R. Braid, linen and dyeing, p (1961)7 7,7 /0. 
Ballymoney, mkl t , vrb disl . Antrim. N. Ireland . 
40 m NW of Belfast, liueri, diiryiug. 
p. (1961) 3.W9 

Ball 3 mes.s Bav, Dotieg.al. Ireland 
Ballvshannon, luraL dist , spt. Donegal. Ireland, 
at mouth of R Erne . salmon fishery . p 
(1961) 5.305 

Balmain, t, NSW, Australia, mdusti sub. Oi 
.Sydney . foundries, chemicals, glass, ship- 
bldg . lumber, p. (1917) 28,268. 

Balmoral Cas., Aberdeen, Scot. . royal residence. 

on R Dee. 8 m. W. ot Ballater. 

Balquhidder, par . Perth. Scot . p. (1951) 671. 
Balranald, (.NSW, Australia ; on R. Murrum- 
bidgee, p. 1.249 

Balsas, R.. Mexico; flows S. to Pacific Ocean 
through impt sugar-cjine growing valley of 
Morelos : length approx 500 m. 

Balta I.. Shetland Is , Scot. 

Baita, t. Ukraine, USSR ; wheit, horses, 
cattle, p 25,000. 
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Baltic Is. (Fyn. Lolland. Nylcoblnfr. etc ) ; farming 
dlv. of Denmark : a. 5,123 rq. m. : p. 1,291,772. 
Baltic S«a, an arm of the Atlantic, opens into N 
Sea by narrow channels between Denmark and 
Sweden ; joined to White Sea and Arctic by 
White Sea Canal ; Rurrounded by Sweden. 
Denmark, Germany, Finland and the Baltic 
Reps, of the U S.S R : 900 m. long, greatest 
width 200 m . a. 160,000 sQ m. ; partly frozen 
In winter. 

Baltic-White Sea Canal, tee Stalin Canal. 

Baltimore, c . tri . Maryland. U S.A ; nr. head of 
Chesapeake Bay ; fine harbour , extensive tr , 
clothing, machiii., shlpbldg , food canning, 
p (1000) 939,024. 

Bultlnglass, t . Wicklow, Ireland ; p 800 
Baluchistan, tpo . West Pakistan. S of Afghani- 
stan, largely desert and rugged barren mtns : 
cap Quetta; a 52,900 sq m . cereals, potatoes, 
fruits, dates, p. (estd 1951) 022,000 
Baluchistan States, consisted of 4 states. Kalat. 

Ijas Bela. Kharan and Mekran, all of which 
acceded to and were incorporated in W. Paki- 
stan. 1955. 

Bam. t, Iran; dates, henna: p. (1942) 13,938. 
Bamako, c . Mall, p. (1957) 68,600. 

Bamangwato, tr. dtst , Bechuaiialand Protector- 
ate. S Africa 

Bamberg, c Bavaria, Germany ; cath ; philoso- 
phical and theological Institute; textiles, 
elec., leather and engin. Inds. ; p. (estd 1954) 
76.200. 

Bamberg, i , SC. USA ; agr . lumbering, pine 
timber: p (1950)2.554 

Bambuk or Bambouk, Mill. W. Africa; gold 
and iron dist. 

Bomburgh, i , Northumberland. Eng : birth- 
place of Grace Darling, cas. 

Bainian, f., Afghanistan, N W. of Kabul : rock- 
cut caves, coloaaal Buddhist statues 
Banam, t., Canilxidia, Indo-Chlna . on Mekong R. , 
boat bldg., rice distilling . p 28,000 
Banana, vt, Congo, Africa, nr. mouth of 
Congo R.: p 1,000 

Banana I., Brazil ; length 220 m . width 50 m. 
Banana Is., Bin group nr Sierra beone. 

Banat, dist., Romania. N of R Danube and E 
of R. Tisza; p (estd IQm 1,230,000 
Banbrldge, t. urb. dii/., Down, N Ireland , on Bann 
K.: linen, p (1901) (J.l 25 
Banbury, mun. bar, vtki t, Oxford. Fng ; 80 m 
from fjondon: aluminium Ind . furniture, print- 
ing, ladles wear, p (1061) 20,996. 

Banchorv. hvrub, Kincardine. Scot , on R Dee, 

17 m S W. of Aberdeen, p, (1961) 1,918. 

Banda, i, Uttar Pradesh. India, cotton; p 
29,070 

Banda Is., group in Moluccas. In Banda Sea, 
Indonesia, proiluce . nutmegs and ma<;e 
Bandar Abbas, svt , Iran, dates, raisins, almonds, 
carpets, p. 10,000 

Bandar Shah, spt on (’aspian Sea. N Iran. 

Bandar Shahpur, spt Iran; on N end Persian G. 
Bandawe, leissio/i da on j, N\as,i. Africa 
Bandjarmasin, t , Kalimantan, Indonesia, rubber; 
p (1058) 176,800 

Bandoeng or Bandung, t , W Java, quinine. 

rubber, chemicals, radio ata . p (1958) 552. 522(7 
Bandon, mkf f, (’ork, Ireland, on Bandoii R.. 

disUlling. tanning, p (1901) 2,30S 
Banflt. burah, cap , Banff, Scot ; on Moray Firth 
at mouth of R. Deverou, lisheries, p. (1961) 
3„329 

Banff, CO , Scot ; oats, barley, slate, fisheries ; a. 

630 sq m , p (1961) 46.400 
Band, t., Alberta, Canada , tourist ctr in Rocky 
Mtns . p. (1940) 2.081. 

Bangalore, c.. Mysore st , India; former Brit, 
military sta. and adiniiustratlve H Q ; silks, 
cottons, carpets, aircraft; p (1961) 907,627 
Bangka (Banka), 1., lietw'een Sumatra and Kali- 
mantan, Indonesia, tin; a 4,611 sq in.; p. 
(1930) 205.363 

Bangkok (Krunr Thep), spt. cap., Thailand: on 
Menain R., 20 m. from the sea, royal iialaoe, 
unlv.; rice, tea, teak, p. (1950) 1,208,865. 

Bangor, c., mun. bor , Caernarvon, Wales ; on 
S shore of Menai Strait . cath , univ.. college . 
slate, light engin., p. (1961) 13,977. 

Bangor, teat, pi , mun oor., Down , N. Ireland ; 
on S. shore of Belfast l<ough, 10 m. N.E. ot 
Belfast; linen, ftaherles, p. (1960) 23,865. 

Bangor, pt., Maine. USA. on Penobscot R . 
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lumber, boots, shoes, clothing, paper, p. (1960) 
38,912. 

Bangor, bor . E Penns., U.S A ; slate, agr . 
clothes, p (1900) 5,766. 

Bangui, cap. of Ubangi-Shari terr .Central African 
Rep. on R Ubarigi . p. (1950) 41.100. 
Bangweulu, L , N. Rhodesia, 150 m long. 80 m 
wide, contains 3 islands. Dr lavingstone died 
at lllala, on S shore of this L , in 1873. 

Banias, apt , hvna , terminus of oil pipe-line from 
Kirkuk, opened 1952. 

Banfahika, / Bosnia and Hercegovina, Jugo- 
slavia: hot springs, tobacco; p, (1960) 45,000. 
Banka, .see Bangka. 

Banks I., Canada. Arctic Ocean ; separated bv 
Banks Strait from Melville I 
Banks Is., group of bm Is. in S. Paciftc; N.E of 
New Hebrides 

Banks Peninsula, on E coast of S.I.. New Zealand 
Banks Strait, separating Fiirncaux Is from 
'I'asmanla. 

Bankura, t. W Bengal, India; on Hooghly R ; 

shellac, silk ; p (1H51) 40.02 7. 

Bann, Upper and Lower R . N Ireland ; rises in 
CO Down, and flows through T/Ongh Neagh to 
Atlantic nr. Coleraine , length 90 m 
Bannockburn, vil., Htirling. Scot , 3 m S. of 

Btirhng . Bruce’s vlctorv over Edwerd II. 
June 24th. 1314: coal, confectionery 
Bannu, t, N W. Frontier Piov , Pakistan: on 
Kurram R . military sta. . p 38.50 i 
Baflos. / . N of Valladolid. Si>airj. 

Banska Bystrica, rcoiori, Slovakia, ("zechoslovakia. 
copper and silver inng . metal wks., a 3,564 
sq 111 . p. (1957) 587,215 
Banska Stiavnica. ( . (.'zecho, Slovakia . tr ctr .gold, 
silver prod. lead, copper, zinc: p (1947) (me, 
Banska Bela) 11.870 

Banstead, urb. dist, Surrey, Eng; p (1901) 
41,573 

Bantam, dist., W Java, snlTered severely from 
fever and volcanic ciii[>tion 
Bantry. rural (U'^t and s;4 . ('ork. Ireland ; at head 
of Bantry Bay, fishing, fanning, p. (1961) 
7,814. 

Banwv, R . Montgomerv, Wales 
Banzyville, f . Congo, on R Uele. p 1,000 
Ba’quba, t, Iraq, on Diyala k , 32 m N E of 
Baghdad . agr , rlv . p 10.000 
Bar, spt.. Dalmatian cst Jugoslavia; p 5. .^>00 
Bar Harbor, / , S E. Me .USA., holiclay resort , 
p. (1960) 2.444 

Baraboo, t , Wis , U S.A ; agr tr ctr , p. (1900) 
6,672 

Baracaido, f . BIscav, Spain . Ironwks . p 3G.16'> 
Baracoa, spt., Cuba . bananas, coconuts , p 
10,395 

Barada, R , Svna : in plain of Damascus 
Barajas, vit . Madrid. Spam; airport, p 1.800 
Baranovichi, t . Byelorussinn S S R.; 80 in. S W 
of Minsk, p (1959) 55,000 
Barbacena, t. IC Jirazil . creameries: ceramics, 
glass, p (1050) 25.75.y 

Barbados, I most easterly of W I : sugar, molasses 
rum, cotton: cap. Bndgetown; a 100 sq m.; 
p 241,706, 

Barbary, region, N Africa; includes Morocco. 

Algeria, 'funis. Tripoli, Barka and Fezzan 
Barbary Coast, general name applied to Mediter- 
ranean cst ot N. Africa between Strait of 
Gibraltar and C. Bon 

Barbastro,f.,IIue8ca. Spain, onR. Clnca; p. 9,388. 
Barberton, t . Tninsvaal, S. Africa . citrus fruits, 
gold, asbestos , p 5.279 

Barberton, t.. Ohio, USA. S.S.W. of Akron. 

tyre mftg. : p. (1960) 33,805. 

Barb izon. I’ll., nr forest of Fontainebleau ; haunt 
of nalnters 

Barbuda and Redonda, Is . Leeward Is.. W I ; 

dependencies of Antigua, sea-lsIand cotton, 
a. 03 sq.m., p. 1,000. 

Barcaldine, t., Queensland, Australia; p. (1947) 
1,682. 

Barcarroto, t , Spain ; p. 8,020. 

Barcellona, t , Sicily, Italy ; silka ; p. 25.580 
Barcelona, prov , N.E Spain; cap. Barcelona; 

a. 2.942 sq. m . p (1959) 2.735,802. 

Barcelona, c.. apt., cap.. Barcelona prov.. Spam ; 
•* Manchester of Spain ” ; cottons, paper, 
leather, glass, soap; exp. olives, wines, cork, 
p. (1969) 1,503,312. 

Barcelona, t., N. Venezuela; cnp. of Azo&tecul 
St. ; agr. tr. ; p. (1950) 26,446. 
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BAR-BAS 

Baxcoo R., see Cooper’s Creek. 

Bardejov, I, C/ecboslovakia , hot sprlnsa, p. 
(1947) 6.394 

Bardera, t., Somalia; head of navigation on Juba 
R : p. 1,500. 

Bardl, / . PJ icenza, Italy ; p. 7.850 

Bardsey, I . Iri'^h Sea. olT coast of Wales, nr N. 

point of Cardigan Bay , lighthouse 
Bareillv. c, Uttar Uradfsh, India; bamboo. 

furniture, p. (1901) 273.204. 

Barents Sea, part ot An tie Ocean E. of Spltz- 
bergen to N Cape; cod. haddock. 

Barlurush, sec Babul. 

Ban, svt , S. Italy, on Adriatic, 09 in N W of 
Brindisi, rath . olive oil, wines, find. soap. 

p (10^,1) 

Barlsal, f , East Pakistan, nr Tetuha at mouth 
of Ganges, river pt . p (1911) 67 .Jiff 
Barka, aist . Lihva. N Alrita 
Barking, niwn bor . Essex. Eng ; on 11 Boding, 
part of Greater Tiondon; metal retlnmg and 
smelting, insulation, cellulose, Ige power sta 
and laigest gaawks. In Europe, p (1901) 
72.282 

Barkly East, t.. C. of Good Hope, S. Africa, 
fiarkly Tableland, N Terr . Australia 
Barkly West, t.. C, of Good Hope. S Africa, 
diamonds 

Barkul, t . Shensi. W. Chin<a ; p (estd, 1947) 19.097. 
Borlad, /. Bomaiiia. Moldavia, soap, textiles, 
p (194H) 21.035 

Bar-le-Diic, f . mp.. Meuse. France: cotton. 

hosiery, p (10r)4) 16.609 
Barlee, L . W Australia 
Barlotta, t , svt . Italv. wiiie, p. 62,057 
Barlm, t , Pas de Calais, France . coal-mmes, lime, 
cement, p (1954) 9,186. 

Barmouth, / . n/-/> diit,, Menontdh. Wales, on cat. 

of Cardigan Bay, chemicals, p (1961) 2,348. 
Barnack, rnrdl di.s!., Soke of Peterborough, Eng . 
P (1961) 1,120 

Barnaid Castle, inlt i , nrb (list . Durham, Eng , 
health resort, woollens, penicillin, p (1961) 
4.969 

Barnaul, / . W Siberia. RSFSR, chemicals, 
engm textiles Hawmilhng, p (1959) 320,000 
Barnes, mun b>>r , .Siirrev, fhig . sub of Jjondoii. 

on B. Tharnea. p (1961) 39,757. 

Barne.sville. i. Ga , U S.A. . cotton nulls; p 
(19.50) 4.185 

Barnesville, t, Ohio PSA . coal, natural gas, 
glass, p.iper, evaporated milk, p (1900) 1,425 
Barnet, i . urf) (list. Herbs, Eng , 10 m NW 
London, residtl,, p (1961) 

Barneveld, / , Gelderland, ISetherlaiuls . p (1951) 
20,058 

Bainoldswick. urb that.. W R Yorks. Eng ; 
p (1961) 10.267. 

Banisdall, ( , N Okla.. U.S A . oil. g.as. agr . 
P. (1950) 1.70H 

Barnsley, viftd t. co bor. WR Yoika, Eng . 

coal, machm . plastics, p (1901) 74.650 
Barnstable. Ma.ss , USA . summer resort. 

lisheries . p (19.50) 10.480 
Barnstaple mht f. rnun bor. Devon. Eng . on 
1* Taw. eeaside resort, concrete, glove mkg . 
p (1901) 15.907 

Baroda, iornipr . India, one of the most impt 
i)t former Indian sts . now part of Guj.arat st . 
cereals, cotton, sugnr, tobacco, opium, a 2955 
sq m . p (1901) 1,527,044 
Baroda, t . Gujarat, India, palaces, Illndu 
tcmploa. p (1961) 295,304. 

Barotse, cly . N. Bhode.sia. Atrica 
Barquislmeto. t . W Venezuela, 8 America , sugar, 
sisal, p (1950) IffJ.ffA’ff 

Barr, t , France; at foot of Vosges; p. (1954) 

4.322 

Barra Is., southerly groups. Outer Hebrides. 
Slot . a 348 sq in . lighthouse on Barra 
Head, p 2,2.50. 

Bain'aba, t . Darling, NSW. Australia, pastoral, 
wool. 

Barralranca, t., SIciJy. Italy, sulphur springs; 
mines 

Barrage, vxl., Egypt, N E Africa , on Nile, 35 m 
N. of Cairo 

Barranca Bermeja, t , Colombia. 8. America, oil- 
held. oU-rettning, asphalt ; p. 9.307 
Barranquoras, t., Chaco terr., N. Argentina; on 
Parana R. ; exp hardwoods, cotton 
BarranqulUa, pf . Colombia. 8. America, on left 
bank nr. mouth ot R Magdalena; rivals 


Cartagena as comm ctr. of the Republic: coffee, 
bananas, cotton, platinum; p. (estd. 1962) 
452,140. 

Barre, c., Vt .USA; granite; p (1950) 10,387. 

Barren I., volcano in Bay of Bengal. 

Barren R., Ky. U.S A. . length 120 in 

Barrhead, mfty burgh. Renfrew. Scot . 7 m. 3 W 
of Glasgow, iron and cotton: p. (1961) 14,422. 

Barrie, c . Ontario. Canada . light Inds . boat bldtf. : 
p (19.56) 16.573 

Barrier Ranges, mln$ , on boundary of S. Australia 
and N 8 \V.. Australia, alt 2.000 ft 

Barrier Reef, Great, coral reef. Pac. Oc. ; extend- 
ing for 1,200 m. 10-150 m. from coast of 
Australia 

Barrington, t., R I . USA; shipbuilding, fish, 
residtl. resort, p. (1960) 13.826 

Barron, t . Wis , U S.A. . dairy products, lumber: 
p. (1960) 2,338. 

Barrow, C , Mackenzie, (’anada 

Barrow Falls, or Keswick. Cumberland, Eng. 

Barrowford, urb dist . Lancs . Eng ; p. (1961) 
4,531. 

Barrow. R., Leinster. Ireland ; rises In Slleve 
Bloom Mtns . and Hows to Waterford Harbour. 

Barrow-in-Furness, ajit co bor , N Lancs, Eng ; 
iron and steel. v»aper. shlpbldg., engln, , p. 
(1901) 64,821 

Barrow-on-Soar, rural dist. and t., Leicester, 
Eng., p. (rural dist 1961)67,737. 

Barrow Point, most northerly headland m Alaska, 
N America 

Barry, mun bor . Glamorgan. Wales . “ outport " 
of Cardiff, coal, tin-plate, chemicals, plastics; 
p (1901) 42,039 

Barsac, t, Gironde, Franco; Sautcnie wine; 
P. (1964) 2,320 

Barsl. L, India , cotton, oil-seeds . p 27,600 

Barstow, (.. (.'al , U 8 A . early sliver mining and 
frontier town. p. (1960) 11,644. 

Bar-sur-Aubo, i, Aube. Franco; wine, brandy; 
furniture, p (1954) 4,387. 

Bar-sui-Seme. t Aube. France: p (1954) 2.422. 

Barth, spi . Moekleiilnirg, Germany; shipyard 
engin . tumiture, sugar inds. , p (estd. 1964) 
7 1.300. 

Baitholomew Bayou, 7t , Ark , U S \ , I 275 m. 

Bartis, t , N. Turkey, p (i960) 11,655. 

Bartlesville, t. Okla. USA, oil rertning. zinc 
smelting, metal prod , leather goods, p. (1960) 
27.893 

Barton-upon-Hnmber, urb (hit.. Lindsey. Lines, 
F,ng . cycles, roiie-making. bricks, tiles, 
chemical manure, p (1961) 6.584. 

Bartow, t , Fla , USA. phosphates, citrus 
canneries, clgar-mkg . p. (1960) 12,849. 

Barvas, par., Lewis, Scot. . p 5,876. 

Basel, can , Switzerland ; divided into the half- 
cantons. Basel-Stadt, a 14 sq, m . cap Basel, 
and Baselland. a. 165 sq. in . cap Llestal ; 
larmmg, vines, forests, p. (1950) 304.047. 

Basel, r . cap . Basel. Switzerland ; head of barge 
navigation on Rhino; chemicals, ribbons; 
p (19,50) 183,543 

Bashee R.. C of Good Hope, 3 Africa. 

Bash! I., gr. in Pac Oc. . N of liUzon in the 
Philippines. 

Bashkir. Rep. R 3 F 3 R.. U 3.3. R. ; farming, 
gold, copper, coal, oil . cap Ufa; p 2.741,000. 

Basildon, t . Essex. Eng. ; in lower Thames valley, 
rim 8 E of Brentwood ; one of ” New Towns ’* 
designated 1949 to relieve population congestion 
m lioiidon. incorporated 8 part of Billericay 
urb (list and N part of Thurrock urb dist. 
gen and elec engln . cars, clothing, tobacco, 
photographic apparatus, p (1901) 53,707. 

Basilicata, dep , Italy, wheat, maize, vines, olive, 
oil. a 3,855 sq m . p (1951) ffJ3,737 

Basingstoke, mftg and mkt t , mun. bor , N Hants 
ICng ; .50 m. W London, vehicles, farm Imple- 
ments, pharmaceutics, p (1901) 25,040. 

Basle, see Basel. 

Basque Prov., Spain ; comprising three pro vs.. 
Alava. Guipuzcoa, Vizc.aya. where Basque lan- 
guage is spoken and also N. of Pyrenees in France. 

Basra, prov. or liwa on Fuphrates, Iraq , 60 m. 
from the sea; p. (1950) 404,308. 

Basra, t , moer pt., Iraq ; dates , p. (1956) 159.355. 

Bas-Rhin, see Rhin (Bas). 

Bass Rock, in Firth of Forth, opposite Taiitalloa 
Castle, E. Lothian, Scot.; gannetry. 

Bass Strait, between Victoria and Tasmania; 
length aljout 200 in , breadth about 140 m. 
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Bassano, t, Italy; on R. Brenia; \ines. olives, 
majolica ; p, 20,527. 

Basseln, t., Burma , on month of Irrawaddy R.. 

exp. rice; p (1931)45,^52. 

Basseln, R., Burma. 

Bassenthwalte, L , Cuml>erland, Eng ; length 
4 m . breadth 1 m. ; fishing 
Basses- Alpes, frontier dev . S E. France . olives, 
wines: cap. Dlgno; a. 2,097 sq m.; p (1954) 
84,335. 

Basses-Pyr^ndes, dev , France . rattle, sheep, 
forest, cap Pau; a 2,977 sq m.; p (1954) 
85,067. 

Basse-Terre, ch i., Guadeloupe. Fr. W. Indies; 
p 13,638. 

Basseterre, rav . St Kitts I Leeward group; 

W.I.; p. (1957) 35,878. 

B&stad, (., Sweden . p (1945)2,250. 

Bastla, spf., Corsica, France, p (estd 19B4) 

40.000. 

Bastogne, ( . Belgium, nr Luxcmlwurg; p 
(estd. 1948) 4.001 

Bastrop, 1., N La . U.S A ; on Colorado R. 
mills, p (1060) 15,193 

Bastrop, L. Texas. USA.; on Colorado R.; 
lignite, p (1960) 3,001 

Basutoland, terr under British Prot . S Africa, 
at head of Orange R . and enclosed on 8 by the 
Drakensberg Mtns , mountainous plateau, 
purely native territory, mainly agr . maize, 
wool, mohair, cap Maseru, a 11,716 sq. m , 
p. (estd. 1900) 641,671 

Bata, ch. 1., rtpanisli Guinea. VV Africa, p 5,000 

Bataan, t , Philippine Is 

Bataband, t., Cuba . p (1916; ,7.7 77. 

Batangas, t , Philippine Is . coconuts 
Batavia, see Djakarta. 

Batavia, c., N V . U.9 A . farm implements . 
p. (1960) 18,210 

Bataysk, t , Rostov region, RSFSR, rly Junc- 
tion, grain and cattie, engin , p (1959) 52,000 
Batesar t, Agra dist . India, on the it .iuinna; 
comm. ctr. 

Batesviiie, t , Ark . U S A . marble, manganese, 
p (1960) 6,100 

Batesviiie, t , Ind .USA. furniture, p (1960) 
3,349 

Bath, t , Maine, U S A . on R Kennebec, p 
(1960) 10,717. 

Bath, r , co. oor , Somerset, Eng , Roman b.aths, 
hot springs, medicinal waters . fine Regency 
architecture , elect engin . metals and lime- 
stone. p (1961) 80,8.'', 6 

Bathtate, biir{/h. West Lothian. Scot ; 6 in S of 
Linlithgow, coal-mng . quarrying, metal, elec, 
hosiery Inds ; p (1961) 12.686 
Bathurst, i , oil coast ot N Terr . Australia . 30 ni 
long 

Bathurst, / . C of Good Hope, S Africa 
Bathurst, t, NSW. Australia, gold-mimng ; 
ctr. of pa.storal. agr fruit district. Iirewuig. 
boots and shoes, p (1961) 16.931 
Bathurst, sv.. rav , Gambia. VV Africa; at mouth 
of Gambia R , airport, groundnuts, p. (estd 
1956) 28,820 

Bathurst Is., N W Terr . Canada 
Batina, fertile coastal plain Muscat and Oman. 
Arabia . produces early -ripening dates famous 
for tlavour. 

Batlev. indudl t , rnun bor , W R V'orks, Eng ; 

woollens, shoddy, p (1961) 39,390 
Batna, commune, Algeria . N Africa . rly. to 
Biskra: P 10,622 

Baton Rouge, cav , Louisiana, USA; on Missis- 
sippi R ; cotton seed, oil-reftning. p (1960) 
1.52,491. 

Battambang, prow. Cambodia; 180 rn N E. of 
Pnom-Penh, p. (estd. 1958) 452,000 
Battam I., Malay Arch , 20 m S of Singapore 
Battersea, metrovolitan bor , Loudon. Eng . p. 
(1961) 105,758 

Battlcaloa, t . cap , E Prov . Cevlon . p 12,984 
Battle, t , rural dut , Sti.ssex, Eng . battle of 
Hastings fought here 1066, p (rural dtst 1961) 

30.. 558 

Battle Creek, c , Michigan. D S.A. ; on Kalamazoo 
R ; engin , cereal prod-; p (1960) 44,169. 
Battlelord. N., I . Canada . at junction of Battle 
R. with Saskatchewan R , mixed farmmg, 
p. (1951) 7,489. 

Battle Harbour, nr Strait of Belie I . Labra- 
dor 

Battle Mountain, t., Nev., U.S A. ; copper-mines. 


Batu Gajah, t.. Malava; in valley Kinta R ; tln- 
inincs: residtl. ; p. (1947)7,455. 

Batu, I.. E Indies, Indonesia 
Batumi, t., svt , Georgian 3S R.; oil, engin.; p 
(1959) 82,000. 

Batunte, t., Brazil ; p. 5,320. 

Bauchi, t.. central Nigeria, ctr. of impt. tin- 
mining a : p. 10,000. 

Baud, t , Orissa. India ; on R Mahanadi 
Bauld, G . northernmost part of Newfoundland. 
N. America 

Baures, R, E Bolivia; (lowing from L. Guaza- 
mire to K. Guapore ; length 300 m 
Bautzen, t, Saxon v. Gennaiiy, on R Spree; 
textiles, engin iron iiids . p (estd. 1964) 

42.000 

Bauya, t.. Sierra Leone, W. Africa; rly Junction 
Bavaria, Land, Germany . hilly, forested . ch. 
livers; Danube. Main. Inn, Rhine, cli inds • 
agr . dairving, rve. oats. hops, sugar-beet, 
brewing, glass sugar, tovg. ehemicals, jewellery, 
cap Mimlch(qr). a 27,112 sq m. p (1961) 

9.514.000 

Bavarian 7Vlps, mtns . Gennaiiy 
Bawdwln, i, Burma, wolfram. lead, zitic, silver, 
rubles 

Bawtry, mlt ( . W R Yorks. Eng . 8 m S. of 
Doncaster, p (1951)7.755 
Baxley, (., S E. (Ja , U S .V . pecan nuts, tobacco; 
p (1950) 3,234 

Baxter Springs, t , S E Kan , U 8 A. ; lead- and 
zinc-mines, p (1960) 4,498. 

Bayamon, t, Puerto Rico, W Indies, fruit, 
tobacco, sugar, coffee, p (1960) 72,7.7 7 
Bavbay. f , Ijevte, Philippine ]s , impt comm 
i)t . p (1948) 50,725 
Bayburt, t , Turkey, p (1960) 11,968 
Bay City, mftu t , Mich , C S a . on Saginaw 
R.lOHrn N-W' otDetioit. fisbui,g. ch'Miiicah, 
lieet-Migar, p (1960)52,55/ 

Bay City, t, Texas. USA , sulphur, oil, p 
(1960) 11,6.56 

Baveux, 1., Calvados, Franco; cath , museum, 
Bivyeux tapestry, p (1954) 10,077 
Bay Is, group G of Uoiulur.is, Central America, 
Igst., Ruatan 

Bay o! Islands, inlet and harliruir on N I , New 
Zealand. 

Bayombong, f , Philippine Is . p (194S) 11,079. 
Bayonne, fortfd t , BaRses-l^vreii6es, S VV'. i^'raucc: 
cath . noted lor fine hams, invention ot bayo- 
net. aircraft; p (1954) 22,575 
Bavoniie, f , N .1 , IJ S A . <• m from New York. 

chemicals, oil-reflmng, p (I960) 74,275 
Bayport, t , Minn .USA., on St Croix it , state 
prison, p (1900) 2.255 

Bayreuth, c, Bavaiia. S Guinanv, home ot 
Wagner . fauiou.s for musical festivals I'l magnl- 
licent national theatre . textiles, porcelain, 
engin , p (estd 1951) 55, 755 
Bavtown, t . S E 'rexaa, USA , oil-vvells, toluene 
factory, p (1960) 28,1.59 
Baza, t., S Spain . W. ot Lorca . p 20,772 
Beachy Head, 575 ft high, on Sussex cst , loftiest 
headland iri S Eng 

Beaconsfleld, t, 'fasinania, Australia, on VV ot 
estuarv of Tamar R , tin mining 
Beaconsfield. nrb dist . Bucks, JCrig . lesldtl. . 
p. (1961) 10,019. 

Beaconsileld, f.. C ot Gjod Hop;. S Vfrica, 
diainoiid.s 

Bear I., Arctic Ocean . i:j0 in S. of Spit '-bergon 
Bear L., on border ot Idaho and Utali. USA 
Bear L., Great, N W 'I'err., Canada . outlet to 
Mackenzie R through C.ieat Beir R. , a 

14.000 80 m 

B^arn, old prov. now Bas.ges-PvT^n6es, Franco 
Bearsden, burgh, Dunbarton, Scot . j) (1961) 
17,022. 

Beas (Bias), R , Punjab, India. Inb of Sutlej R , 
one of the " five rivers ” 

Beas de Segura, I , Spain, wme, oil, fruits, flax: 
P 14,957 

Beatrice, Neli .USA ; health resort on liig Blue 
R.. p. (1960) 12,132. 

Beattock, pass, S Uplands. Scot. ; gives access 
from valley of R. Clyde to R. Annan . used by 
main VV. cat. rly. route from Carlisle to (Glasgow 
and Edinburgh . alt. 1.014 ft. 

Beaucaire, t., Gard. France, noted fair, p (1954) 
10,197. 

Beauce, natural division (" paus ”i. Central 
France , low, level, plateau of limestone S. W. 
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of Paris and P Seiiio ; and, few surface streams ; 
thin layer of loam (Innon) permits au'r. ; Impt. 
wheat-ffrowinB area; population mainly 
prouped In Ipc. vils 

Beauloi't, ^ , S C . IJ S A : tourists, mkt. pardens, 
canneries, shrimps, oysters, phosphates; p. 
(1960) 6,298. 

Bcautort West, t . C. of Good Rope. S Africa ; 

sheep karakul; p (1940) 20..90<¥ 

Beauharnols, t . Quebec. Canada ; p. 3,550 
Beaujolais, France ; wme-prowmp dist. 

Beaulieu, par . Hants. Enp. ; ou Beaulieu It ; 

yachting; p. 1,201 [Loch. 

Beauly, R.. Inverness. Scot ; flows to Beauly 
Beauly, t. Inverness. Scot., on Beauly K. : p 
890 

Beaimiaris, mur\. bor., teat, pi., cap Anplesey. N 
Wales; on Menal Strait, cas . rums, light 
enpin.; p. (1961) 1,960. 

Beaumont, c.. K 'I'exjus, USA; lunibennp, 
petroleum, p. (1960) 119,175 
Beaune, t, (.Ote d'Or, France; wines, casks. 

farm Implements, p. (1954) 13.175 
Beausoleil, t , Alpes-Maritime, France, p, (1954) 
11,504. 

Beauvais, / , cap , Oise. France . cath ; Gobelin 
tapestry, p (1954) 26,756 
Beaver, ll , I’enns . Oluo, USA, rises in Allep- 
liony Plateau, flows N towards L Erie, turns 
S E into K Ohio jnst below Pittsbiirpli , valley 
provider easiest route (roni I'ltt.^bnrpli to Ij 
Erie pts , contains nianv stcel-mkp ts . Youngs- 
town. Newcastle. Wairen . length 130 m 
Beaver Dam, c , Wisconsin. U 8 A . summer 
resort on L. p (1060) 

Beaver Falls, t , Penns . 11 n \ . maohin .pottery. 

coal, natural gas, p (1960) 16,240 
Beaver Meadows, bor . E Penns , U s A. , anthra- 
cite. textiles, p (1960) 1.392 
Bcawiii, t , India, lOtton , p 36,700 
Bebmgton, imm hor , Cliesliir«\ Eng, eoap, 
chemicals, cngiri . p. (1961) 52,202 
Bebra, t, Hessen, Germaiu . on K Fulda, 
textiles, p (1946) r; .9:^;; 

Beccles, 7n?<J7 tor , Suffolk. Eng ; printing, engm . 
malting, p (1961) 7.330 

Bechuanalnnd, lint protrcioraic, SW Atrna, 
stretches from Oiange B, to Zambesi B, . <ind 
merges west\\ar(l into the Kalahari desert, 
comprises various tribes of which the < h is 
the B.iniang\vato . cat. Serowc . cattle-rcarmg 
Admin ctr . Mafeking. a approx 275,000 8<i 
m , p (estd IQCtO) 327,305 
Beckenham, inuu tor, Kent. Eng., residll .sub 
ot London, p (1961) 77,265 
Becklev, c, SW Va , USA, coal, p (1960; 
18,642. 

Beckum, 1. N TMiine-WesLphaha. Gennanv; 
cement. < halk, eiigm wks . p (i^ld. 1950) 
/ 7 800 

Bedale, inlet t , rural (It’tl , N It Yorks, Eng . at 
N end of Vale ot York, tent nikg . p (rural 
(list 1961) 8,215. 

Beddgelert. par , ( 'aernar von. AVales, resort, slate 
Beddiugtoa and Walhngton, ?/iun hor . Surrey. 

Eng nr (’ro\dou, p (1961) 32.588 
Bedford, ninn bor , Beds, I'hig , on li Ouse, 50 m 
N of London, general engin. me marine and 
elect . bricks, ironfoimdmg, aero research, 
p (1961) 63,317 

Bedfordshire, S Midland co , Eng , co t Bedford 
(r/e). agr . mkt. gardening, brickinkg , 
cement, vehicles, engm , a 475 a(i m , p 
(1961) 380,701 

Bedford, t . Indiana, USA. p (I960) 13.021 
Bedford, t , Oino. U S A . p (19()0) 15.223. 
Bedford Level, once over 400.000 lu res of peat 
marsh m S Fenland , fli.st suoi e.ssfiil draining 
imtiatccl bv Earl of Bedford in Kill I 
Bedlington, urb (list , Northumberland, Eng , 
Iron, coal, p (1961) Z9..77J. 

Etedloe's I . or Liberty I , N Y harbour. USA. 

on which statue of Liberty stands 
Bedminster, t . Somerset, king , sub ot Bristol 
Bedourie, t.. Quoen.sland, Australia. 

Bedrashem. t . Egypt, N E Afiica. on B Nile 
Bedwas and Machen, urb dt'^t , Mon . Eng : gaa. 

coal and coke by-prods , p. (1961) 10.231. 
Bedwellty, urb dist . Mon , Eng . coal, iron, elec 
goods, car upholstery, p. (1961) 27,336. 
Bedworth, urb. dist . Warwick , Eng , coal-mng . 
limestone quarrying, erigin , textiles, p (1961) 
32.501 


Bedzin, t . S roland: coal, zinc, metals, chemicals. 

bricks. Bugar-l)eet. p (1960)39,990. 
Beechwoith, t . Victoria. Australia, gold, pastoral 
and agr 

Beechy Point, G . N E. cst Alaska, U.S A 
Beemanlng Mtn., highest peak Blue Mtiis., N.S.W . 
Australia, alt 4,100ft 

Beenleigh, t . Queensland, Australia ; 24 m. S. 
Brisbane 

Beerberg, highest mtn , Thtlrlnger Wald, Germany ; 
ait 3,266 ft 

Beernem. i., W. Flanders. Belgium. 

Beersheba. f , Tsiael . ctr for development of the 
Negev ; p. (1953) over 20.000 
Beeskow, t , Germany , on B. Spree 
Beeston and Stapleford, urb ditl., Nottingham, 
Eng , engm , drugs, telephones; p. (1961) 
56.720 

Beeville, c . Texas. USA: mnfs oiltleld equip- 
ment, oil-wells, p (I960) 1,1,811. 

Beg, L . Antrim. N lieland 

Bega, U . S Ilung.irv . caiiuhsed tnb to U 
Tis/a 

Bugles, t.. Gironde. France, inftg : p. (1954) 
23 176. 

Behelra, prov . IvOwcr Egypt. N E Africa ; in delta 
of Nile It . cotton; a 1,619 sq. m . p (1057) 
1.193,000. 

Behistun. t , Iraq ; in rums . moiuiments of Darius 
the Great 

Bollau, ( . mtn pass. Svria-S W Asia , E of (4 of 
Iskenderun . ancient Anianus of “Syrian 
Gates “ 

Boilngries, /, Bavaria, Germ.iny; on liUdwig’s 
canal 

Bcilstein, ( , Germany , on It Moselle 
Belra, spt.. cap., prov Manica and Sotala, Mozam- 
bique. airport, rlv runs inland to Salisbury 
(S Ithodcsia) and Blantyrc (Ny.w.iland) , 
ixp. sugar, maize, cotton, p (1950) 42,549 
Beira Alta, prov, Foitugal, a 3.6H2 sij. m , 
p (1950) 691,713. 

Beira Baixa, prov, Portugal , a. 2.897 sq in : 
p (19.50) .to >..S’96. 

Beira Litoral, piov , Portugal; a 2.908 sq m ; 
p (1950) 969,166 

Beirut, (a /» li(‘l).vnon, S W A.-aa , most luipt spt 
S\iia and Lebanon, .ini'ient hi.storie t, now 
biisv shiriping and meicantiie ctr . ulk, wool, 
tniits, p (ostd ) 100,000 
Beitbiidgc, t , s Ithodesia. on Limpopo B. 

Beit el Faki, / . Y(‘men. Arabi.i . cr>tfee 
Beith, par, N Ayr, Scot , industl , p (1951) 
6, 'JOS 

Boit Jala, t, Jordan. S W' Asia, p (estd. 1016) 
3,740 

Belt Jibrin, 1 . Israel, S W Asm , in .Tudiean Hills, 
20 111 WSW Jerusalem. i> 1,000 
Bcja, dist , I’ortugal , pig-breedmg dist , ohvo 
oil. potlcrv. (-Htli . p {WW) 288, ill 
Bejar, t , Spain . tlotli . p 12,875 
Bekes, t . Hungary . wheat . p 29.283 
Bekdsesaba, ( , liungaiy^ , milling, rly Jiiiutlon. 
i) 52,10 i 

Bela,/ BalinJustan Pakistan; p 4.000 
Bela Crkva, /, Serbia, Jugoslavia, p (1959) 11,000. 
Belalcazar, t . 8pain . woollen mills. , p 9,471 
Belaya Tseikov, /, N Ukrainian S S It , agr. 

and comm ctr . p (1959) 71,000 
Belbeis. /, Egypt, NE Alrica, agr ctr on W 
edge ot cultivated Nile delta 
Belcher Is , two sm groups m Hudson Bay', 
N W Terr . Canada 

Belding, c, Mich, USA., silk mills, p (1960) 
4.887 

Belem, sub of Lisbon, Portugal . line church, 
monastery 

Beldrn, cap , Parll st . Brazil , cath , bishop's 
palace , arsenal, museum , coaling sta., 
rubber, rice, sugar, p (1060) 492,7 79 
Belen, t . Catamarca. .Argentina 
Bdlep Arch., about 7 m N E of New Caledonia. 
Belfast, sp/ , c(7 boi .cap N Ireland, Antrim (and 
partly Down), at head of Belfast T-ough ; linen 
innf.. rope, tobacco, shipbldg . distilling, air- 
craft. patent glazing, imlv : Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Stonnont Cas., p (1961) 416,094. 
Belfast, t.. Maine, U.S A., p. (1960) 6,140. 
Beltodio, t., Ethiopia , nr. border with Sudan ; 
P 1,000 

Bellord, rural disl.. Northumberland, k'ng. ; agr . 

whlnstone quarrying, p (1901) 4.994. 

Belfort, t , Belfort, France; between Jura and 
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the Vosges ; stronglv fortified: cotton. Bellows Falls, f.. Vt.. Q S A . on Connecticut, U . 


brewing macbin.: p. (1054) 43,434. 

Belfort, dev . h'rance . ch. t . Belfort ; a. 235 sq 
in.; p (1954) 90,427 

Belgaum, Mysore. India, cotton: p. (1001) 
126,727. 

Belgl^ Congo. See Congo. 

Belgium, dv , W Curope: climate temperate; 
ch rivers . Scheldt, Meuse , races : Flemish, 
Walloon. laiiKuagea Flemish. French. 
reliBion . Roman Catholic . ch. Inds. . agr . 
cereals, sugar-beet, potatoes, cattle, pigs, 
horses : minerals ; coal , mnfs * iron and steel 
machin , engin , metals, shipbldg , textdes. 
brewing, distilling; exp. mnf goods; com- 
munications* rail, road, canal, cap Brussels, ch 
port. Antwerp ; unlv. at Brussels, (Ihent. L16gc. 
Louvain: a 11,755 sq. m : p (1957) 9.026.778 
Belgorod, t. Kursk, R 8 F 8 R. ; chalk, lumber. 

soap, leather, engin . p (1959) 71,000 
Belgorod, Dnestiovski, i. Ukraine. U S S.R. . 

mouth of Dniester K ; wine, wool, fruit 
Belgrade (Beograd), c cav , Serbia, .Jugoslavia, 
nt luric of Save and Danube, iiniv . mnfs 
tobacco, woollens, aircraft: p. (estd 1960) 
642,000. 

Belhaven, ( . N , USA. on Pamlico Sound . 

flslung, lumbering . i) (1950) 

Behtong or Billiton, / Between) Sumatra and 
Borneo. Indoueala, tin, a 1,866 sq m ; p. 
(1930) 73,429. 

Belize, R , Brit. Honduras, Central America; 1.50 
ni. long. rlse.s in N E. Guateuial.i and flows 
E into G of Honduras at B 
Belize, f , enp . Bi itish I londur.as. Centra? America . 
mahogany, dyewoocla, bananas, almost de- 
vastated by hurricane 31 Oct 1961, cap to be 
moved to new site further inland, p. (I960) 
32,824 

Boy, /..Newfoundland, E Canada; In Conception 
Bay, 20 in N W of St Johns . impt VV.vb.in.i 
Iron-ore deposits outcrop on N W cst . smelted 
on Plctou coalfield. Nova Scotia; a. 12 sq m . 
p. of Wabana (1956) 7,873 
Bell, li , (iuwbec. (Uuada . flows N. Into James Biv 
Boll, i. Cal . US A . residbl c. 5 m S of Los 
Angeles; p (1900) 19,371. 

Bell Rock, Scot . famous lock and lighthouse 12 
m 8 E of Arbroath 
Bellaglo, f . Italy , on L Como; resort 
Bellaire, mUo t , Ohio, USA. on Ohio R ; coal. 

limestone, glass, enamel ware; p (1960) 1/. 502. 
Bellary, c . Mysore, India; cotton; p 'j6,I 18 
Belleek, par and vil , Fermanagh, N Ireland . 

on liTne R ; china, p l.'iOO. 

Bellefontaine, t , Ohio, USA, agr ctr.. light 
mnfs., holiday resort f p (1900) 11.424. 
BtiUefonte. hor , Penns . USA. limestone 
quarries, p. (1060) 6,088. 

Belle Fourche, / . S U . U S A ; on Belle Fourche 
R ; beet sugar, flour, bricks, dairy produce, p 
(1960) 4,087. 

Bellegarde, fori on frontier of France and Switzer- 
land. near Geneva 

Belle De, I. off S coast of Brittany, France 
Belle Isle Strait, N. America ; between Newfound- 
land and I.abnidor. on N. shipping route to 
Canada from FiUrope. 

BeUenden Ker Hills, intn range, N. (^iieen.sland. 
Australia. 

Belleville, t Oniario. Canada; dairying, fruit, 
p. (1966) 20.i69 

Belleville, (.. ill . U 8 \ ; brewing. Iron founding, 
shoes, flour, p. (I960) 37,26 i. 

BeUevllle. t.. N J . U S A., p. (1960) 35.006. 
Bellevue, f , Ohio. USA . hiiv^stonu. farm imple- 
ments. car parts, p. (I960) 8,282. 

BeUevue, t., Penns .USA.; p. (1960) 11,412. 
Bellevue, i, liucMislaud, Austrah.i,. goldllelds. 
Bellev, / . Ain. France, p (19.54) 5,470 
Bellflower, t , Cal . U 8. A.; p (1960) 44,846. 
Bellingham, rauU di^t , llexh.am, Noithuinber- 
iMd. Eng.; coal. p. (1961) 5,285. 

Bemngtiam, I , Wash., U.S.A ; 5wiw-mills, 

paper-mills, salmon canning; p. (1900) 34,638. 
Bellingshausen, sea. 8. Antarctic; lying W. of 
Graham Land. 

Belhnzona, t., Switzerland, on R. Ticino ; 14 in 
N. of Lugano , three castles built on hills 
dominating t . p (1960) 12.073. 

Bellot Strait, channel on Arctic coast, N. America ; 
separates Boothia and N Somerset. 


paper, farm implements; p, (1960) 3,831. 
Bellsmll, t.. Lanark, ^cot . mining. 

Belluno, c. Venetia. N Italy; fine cath.; silk. 
P. (1951) 29,138 

Belluno, prov., Venetia. N. Italy ; a. 1.276 sq. m ; 
P. 11951) 236.782 

Belmar, t.. N J. U.S.A. : seaside resort, fishing; 
p (I960) 5,190 

Belmez, t.. Cdnloba prov . S Spam ; on N flank 
of Sierra Morena, 38 m. N VV. of Cdrdoba; 
ctr of sm. coalrteld 

Belmont, / . C. of Good Hope, 56 m S of KJmbcr- 
I 0 V* S A Trinfli 

Belmont, t.. Mass .USA: p (1960) 28,716 
Belmont, C. N C USA. p (19.50) .5.. VJO 
Belmonte, svt., Brazil, N of Porto Seguro; p 
6,137 

Belo Horizonte, t . cap . Mmas Gerais st . Brazil ; 
gold, iron manganese ; diamond-cutting : p. 
(1960) 693.328 

Beloit, c , Wisconsin, U 8. A , on Rock R , diesel 
engines, farm implements, p (1960) 32.846 
Beloit, c . Kan . USA. on Solomon R . tr 
ctr for agr region, p (1900) 3,8.37. 

Belomorsk, svt.. RSFSR on White Sea; exp 
lumber. [107. noo 

Belovo t, W. Sdieiia. RSFSR; p 1 19.50) 
Helper, nrh dist . Derby. Fhig . hosiery, textiles, 
paint, oil wks , iron foundries; p. (1661) 
15,563. 

Belt, Great, strait, Denmark; separates Fyn I. 
from Zealand I . deep-water channel too winding 
for easv navigation . cros.sed bv tram ferrv at 
its narrowest i>oint (16 ni ) between Ny bo rg 
and Korsor ; approx length 37 m 
Belt, Little, strait, Denmark , separates Fyn T. 
from Jutland, too shallow for largo shirn; 
bridged by road-railway bridge nr Fredericia, 
appro .X length 30 m. 

Belterra, dist , Para st , N E Brazil . on R 
Tapajoz, 30 m 8 of conflucnco with R Amazon 
at Santarem ; experimental Ford rubber planta- 
tions. a. 950 s(i m. , p (with Fordlandia) 
12.000 

Beltsy, t , Moldavian 8 S R ; on tnb of Dniester 
It., p (1959) 67.000 

Belturbct, t, nrb dul . Cavan, Ireland, on R 
Erne, ilistiiling, p (1951) 1,152 
Bembridge, ml., I of Wignt, Eng. : resort, 
vaehtuig; p 1.975 {puT) 

Bomflea, Angola, W Africa, oilfields 
Bemidji, I . Mmn , USA; lumber, remput, 
bricks, v/oollon goods, resort, p (1960) 9.958 
Ben Alder, nun . (iratnpian Range, Scot ; nr 
Loch Er'ch , alt 3,757 ft 
Ben Arthur, nitn , Argyll, Scot ; alt 2,891 ft 
Ben Attow, mtn . Ross and ln\ernes,s. Scot : alt 
3.383 ft 

Ben Avon, min . Aberdeen. Scot ; alt 3,83 I ft. 
Bon Cruachan, mtn . Argyll. Scot ; alt 3,689 It 
Bon Doran or Doueann, mtn., Argyll, Scot ; 
alt. 3.523 ft. 

Ben Hope, mtn., Sutherland. Scot . alt, 3,040 ft. 
Ben Lawors, mtn. Perth. Scot , by Loch Tav; 

alt. 3.984 ft. I alt 2.875 ft. 

Ben Lodi, mtn . Perth. Scot ; N W. of Callander . 
Ben Lomond, mtn . Stirling, Scot ; E side of L 
Lomond ; alt 3,192 ft 

Ben Lomond, mtn , New England range, NSW. 

Australia; alt 5.000 ft [5.010 ft. 

Ben Lomond, mtn . 'L'asmania. Australia . alt 
Ben Macdhui, mtn . S W Aberdeen, Scot. . 
Cairngorm gr . second highest peak in Brit. Lj. , 
alt 4.296 ft. 

Ben More, mtn.. 8 W Perth, Scot ; 10 in W. of 
Ijoch Earn, alt 3.843 ft . also mtns. In 
Sutheiland. the Hebrides and the I. of Mull 
Ben Nevis, mtn., Inverness, Scot . at Lochiel ; 

highest peak in Brit Isles, alt 4,400 ft. 

Ben Nevis, min , Otago, New Zealand ; alt. 
9.125 ft. 

Ben Nevis, mtn., Cornwall, Tasmania, Australia; 
alt 3,910 ft. 

Ben Venue, mtn.. nr. Loch Katrine, Perth. Scot ; 
alt. 2.393 ft. 

Ben Vorllch, mtn., Perth. Scot. : alt. 3.224 ft. 

Ben Wyvis, mtn , Rose. Scot ; nr. Dingwall ; alt. 
3.429 ft. 

Benaila, t . dist., Victoria, Australia ; pastoral and 
agr.: p. (1961) 8,483. 

Benares, see Varnasl. 
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Benbecula I., Outer Hebrides, Inverness, Scot.; 
a. 30 sq. m. 

Benbecula Sound, paasage between the I. and S. 
Ulst. 

Bendery, t , Moldavian S S.R.; textiles, p (estd. 
1961) 63.000 

Bendigo, c , Victoria, Australia , cold-mlninc 
(list . rich farming and wine-produoiiig terr. . 
p aOOl) 40.309. 

Beuevento. prov . Italv; a 819 sq m . containing 
inanv Koinan roniaiiis , p (1951) <9 

Benevento. c. Italy, catli . leather, p. (1951) 
47.220 

Bonfleet, nrb dist . Kssex. Kng , saw mills. Joinery 
wks , light iiids . p (1961) 32.372 
Bengal, West, . India, a 33.928 sq ni . p 
(i'hil) 34.967.63 f . rice, oilseeds, sugar cane, 
(obaoco, jute, silk, tea. coal, mesta. potatoes, 
served bv 3 st rlys . (ianges alluvial plains and 
delta, eh c Calcutta which adjoins jute nianiif 
ctr Howrah (Former prov of Bengal split 
1917 --W Bengal to India. E. Bengal to 
Pakistan) 

Bengal, Bay of, part of Indian Ocean washing E 
shores of India and W shoies of the Indo- 
Chinese I’enliiHula, receivi's W'aters of Ks. 
Krishna. Canges Brahmaputra, lirawaddy. 
Benghazi, apt. Libva, N Africa, on the C of 
iSidia. joint cap with 'J’rinoh. fornier starting- 
point for caravans to J'^gvpt and the mtenor. 
cereals, p (estd 19.54) 71,000 
Bongore Head, C . Antiun. iS coast Ireland; E 
ot (.Kant’s Causewav 

Benguela. cap c„ Angola, S,W Africa; oxp 
rublxir. rlv. runs inland to Kat.vnga prov., 
Congo and N Uhodesiu . p 17,696 
Benha, t . Egypt . iiiipt. nikt t , rali and road 
ctr in heart of cultivated a ol Nile delta 
Benholra, par , Kincaidme, 8cot , ancient cas ; 
p. (19,51) 1,028 

Beni, dep , N JO Bolivia. S. AiiK'rKM. rap 
'Innid.ul , a. 93.351 sq in . p (1950) I/9.77P 
Benicarlo, spt , Valencia, Spam ; on Mediter- 
r.ancan cst . wines, p 9,998 
Beilin, \V Africa; between Niger delta an<i 
Dalioiney. traversed bv Benin B . former 
African kingdom and flla\ mg < tr , now dist in- 
corriorated m Nigeria, palm prod and food- 
stiiffH, famous African bron/e ctr . ch t Benin 
Benin, t.. Nigeria, W Africa, palm oil, ma- 
liogany: p (1953) 54,000 
Benin, Bight ot, part ol C. of Guinea, W, 
Aliica 

Bern Siief, t Kgvpt, on Nile. 00 m S. ot Cano, 
carpets, cotton, p (1900) 79.000 
Benkulen, sp( , Sumatra, Indonesia , p 13,418 
Benmore, G , Antrim. N E, point of N Ireland; 
alt. G30 ft. 

Bennettsville, f , S C . U S A ; yarn, t> re linings. 

lumber, p (1900) 6,963 
Bennington, 1 . Vt . U S A . p (1960) 8,023 
Benoni, / , 'I'ransvaal, S Afiica, p (1060) iJJ,^(»7 
(me 41.305 whites) 

Benratli, ( . Gerninnv , on Ilhlne R, ; R pt. and 
industl. t . chemieala, machin ; p 25,929, 
Bonsberg, t . N Rliine-Westphalia, Germany . 
10 m from Cologne, iion-mining, foundries; 
p (estd 1954) 23.100 

Bensheim, t , Hessen, Germany ; ctr of fruit and 
wine dist ; textiles, paper, metallurgy; p. 
(estd 1951) 22,300 

Beiitaiig (Bintang) Borneo. Indonesia 
Bentley with Arksey, nrb dist . AV.R Yorks. 

Eng. p (WGV 22.952 
Benton, t . Ark , U S A . p (1960) 10,39.9. 
Benton, t . HI . U S A . p (1960) 7,023 
Benton Harbor, t . Mich .USA, midway along 
E cst L Michigan, p (1960) 19,136 
Benue. H . W. Africa, chlet tnb. of Niger. 
Benwelt, t , Northumberland, Eug . sub of 
Newcastle, 

Ben-y-Gloo, mtn . Glen Tilt, Perth. Scot. ; alt. 
3,671 It. 

Beograd, scp Belgrade. 

Berar, see Madhya Pradesh. 

Berat, prefecture. Albania; p. (estd ) 160,431. 
Berat. c. Albania, p. (1945) 11,872. 

Berbera, beach pt., Surnalia, N E. Africa; on G. of 
Aden, former cap of Br. Somaliland Ph-ot . 
eyp gum. raisins, skins, p. in hot season about 
15,000, in cold season about 30,000 
Berbice, eo., Brit. Guiana, S. America; bauxite; 
p. (1946) 96,623. 


Berotaem, commune. Belgium; sub. of Antwerp, 
metals, n (estd 1957) 47,310 
Berdichev (Ossipevsk). t . Ukrainian S S.R ; to- 
bacco, soap. leather, p (1959) 63,000 
Berck-sur-Mer, mil pi., France, on Eng. Channel, 
p (1954) 14,289. 

Berdyansk (Osipenko), spf . Ukrainian S S R.. on 
Sea of Azov, a ctr ot the salt md . exp gram, 
hemp, w'ool agr. machin , engln., oil relliung, 
p (1959) 65,000 

Berea, t . N. Oliio. U S \ : sand.stono quarries. 

building blocks, p (I960) 16,592. 

Bere Regis, mkt t . Dorset. Eng. 

Berezina, if. USSR . tnb Dnieper; French 
disaster on tlie retreat lioni Moscow; length 
350 111 

Bereznlkl, t , RS FS U., salt, chemicals, paper. 

P (1959) 106.000 
Berezov, t . IJ iS 8 R . gold 
Beiga, t . Spain . medieval cas 
Bergoma. t 'riirkey . ancient Pergamos, ruins, 
I» (1960) 21.797 

Bergamo, c . Lombardy. Italy . 3t m N E MHan . 
tine catli. and academy . bdk industry ; p 
(1951) 103 164. 

BergedoH, t. Germany; sub. of Hamburg; on 
R Elbe, gl.iss. leather , p 19,962 
Bergen, W coast Norw.iv . univ ; most Inapt 
comm pt m kingdom, shipping, tlshmg, initg 
inds . p (cbtd 19()0) 115,000 
Bergenllold, t . N. . U 8 A . clothing, light mnfs , 
pianos, p (1960) 27,203 

Bcrgen-op-Zooni, i , Netherlands . sugar-beet . 
p (1960) 34,984 

Bergerac, t . Doidogne, Fiance . on R Dordogne . 
gram, wmie , ancient Huguenot stronghold ; p 
(1954) 23.622 

Borgisch-Gladbach. i , N Rhine-Westphalla 
Geiin.my , E of Cologne , paper, metallurg>. 
textiles, p (estd 33,100 

Beiingl , most W of ( he Aleutian Ls , N, America 
Beiing Sea, pait ot N Fac. Oo between Aleutian 
Is and Bering Stiait, upwards of 1.600 sq. m . 
llshm.g 

Bering Strait, narrow sea which seriarates Asi,» 
iiomN Amciicn, .)6 m wide at nariowest pai t 
Beiing Curieut (Okhotsk Cuirent, or Oyasblo), 
ocean current, N J*ac ()c , flows through 
Bering Strait from Arctic, along E cst of 
Kamchatka and Japanese la Hokkt'iido, Hon- 
shu , relatively cold, moderate summer tern- 
peratuics along c.st causes togs 
Bona, t , Ahnoria, Spam, wine and fruit, p. 12,476 
Berkeley, pi/fM//, GloiK'ester. Fug , nr R Severn, 
2 ni S ol Sharpness, civil unclear power-sta , 

I) 1,116 

Berkeley, c . Cal .USA. nniv , p {\QtSQ) 111 .268 
Beikeley Canal, Gloucester, Eng . connects 
Sharpness on S aide Severn estuary with 
(Koncester. navigable only tor small coasting 
vc.s.sels . opened 1827 . length 15 m.. depth 11 ft 
Beikhampstead (Berkhamsted), vrb dist , Herts, 
Eng . chemicalH, vvooileii w^are, p (1961) 13,048 
Berkley, t, Mich, USA . sub, of Detroit, p 
(1960) 23.275 

Berkshire, <0 . ICiig ; downland including Inkpen 
Beacon. White Horse Hills, drained by Thames 
and tribs . KenneL, C'ole, Fang . wooded , agr . 
oats, dairying . blscuit.s, co, t. Reading ; a, 725 
sq in , p (1961) 503,357 
Berlin, c . former cap of Germany; on R Spree; 
fourth c, on continent of JKiiopo for population . 
lit iireaent under military control of U.S A . 
Great Britain, France and U S,S 11 . total a 
890 sq km . inds, include, elec, goods, optical 
and chemical prod . furniture, paper, food- 
stufTa. textiles, machin , publishing and print- 
ing. gr route ctr (each occupying force has 
1 airfield), p (1900) 3,274.000. (W. Berlin 

2,202.200. JC Berlin 1,071,800.) 

Borlin. t.. New Hampshire. USA.; p. (1060) 
17,821 

Bermejo, t , Tanja dep , Bolivia ; oil. 

Bermejo R , inh R. Parana. Argentina 
Beimeo, spi . Spam , nr. Bilbao. Bay of Biscay, 
p 11,730 

Bermondsey, met. bor . London. Eng ; chiefly- 
occupied liy tanneries, wharves, wool stores, 
warehouses, p. (1961) 51,815. 

Bermuda, Brit group coral Islands (360 in 
number of wliicli 20 are inhabited) N Atlantic, 
about 600 miles E of S Carolina, U S.A. ; total 
area 21 sq. m.; llamllton. on Long Island, is 
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the ch. t ; British ami U S. air and naval sta- 
tions . favourite winter resort for Americans, 
potatoes, onions. Illy bulbs; bananas, p (ot 
Kr ) (It)Ol) 45.491 

Bermudez, asphalt lake. Venezuela, S. America; 
a. 2 sq m 

Bernard, Great St , one of the Alps In the S of the 
Valais. Switzerland; hichest point 11. lid ft ; 
helcht of mtn. pass between Italy and Switzer- 
land, 8.120 ft ; famous hoHpice tor travellers m 
monastery on mtn Great St Bernard road 
tunnel, spe K146 

Bernard, Little St , one of Gralan Alps. Savoy, S 
of Mt Blanc, France, pass traversed by 
Hannibal 218 n c, 

Bernay, f, Kure, France; horse fair, dairying. 

clothing mttg . soap, p (1954) 8.798 
Bernburg, t, Saxony-Anhalt. Germany. ca.s. ; 

chemicals, machin , p. (estd 1954) .51.000 
Berne, c, raji can Berne and fid tap Switzer- 
land. on Aar It., cath . unlv , textiles, p 
(1950) J4G.499 

Berne, can . Switzerland . fertile valleys. <lairv- 
ing, watches, tourist district , a. 2,057 sq m , 
p (1950) 801.94.3 

Beinese Oberland, Switzerland . Alpine region . ch 
peaks. Finsteraarhorn. Jungfrau . resorts Inter- 
laken. Grindolwald . summer ami winter ctrs 
Bernina, pas5 and mfii , Switzerland . alt i:J.300 ft. 
Beroiin. /. Bohemia. Czechoslovakia, textiles, 
sugar ref, cement, coal, iron, limestone, p 
12,815. 

Berry, / . N S.W . Au.stralla . dairying 
Bertlnoro. / . Forh, Italy, farnons wines 
Berwick, anirib//ic CO . S E of Scot . co t Duns, 
hilly, agr sheep, cattle, woollens. Ikshmg. 
papci ; a 4.57 sq in . p (\9(S\) 22.441 
Berwlck-on-Tweed, spf , vnin bor , Northumber- 
land, lOng. , Dshing, light engm . tweL'ds Knit- 
wear. p (including Tweedinoutli «ind Spittall) 
(1901) 12,100 

Berwyn, I , 111., LT S A . p (1900) 51.221 
Berwyn Mtns., range rnid-Walcs, alt of highest 
peak 2,710 tt 

Besancon, t. Douhs, France; observatory . 
iirilv ; farm implements, textiles, watch- and 
Gock-making. p (1954) 72, 111. 

Besikias, now Bosiktas, disi and sub . Istanbul, 
Tin key. p (1950) 02,011 
Besklds, W. and E., mtn ranue. Poland, C/eoliosIo- 
vakia, E Europe, northern range of CariMthi.in 
mtn system, seldom exceeds alt 4,000 It . 
many passes, forested, length 200 m 
Bessarabia, (err , ceded to USS It bv Bomania, 
1940. and now i>art of Moldavian JS S it . agr 
region. 

Bessbiooke, f , Armagh/ N. Ireland . on Newry 
Canal, p. (1001) 3,081. 

Bess^ges, i, Gard, France: coal-mming, steel, 
silk: p (1954) 5.6T./ 

Bessemer, i, Ala. USA ; Iron and steel, p 
(1900) 33,051 

Bessemer, t , Mich . U S.A . iron, p (1960) 2.301 
Besshi, see Nlihama. 

Besuki, mounianiou'i vrov . E Java. Indonesia 
Betanzos, / , Spam . p 10.504 
Bethany, vd. on Mt. ot Olives 2 m. Jerusalem, now 
Eizariya. 

Bethany, missionary sta , S.W. Africa; p 5 If. 
Bethel, (I MC c , the modern Bcitin. Joid.in, 10 in 
N Jerusalem 

Bethel, t . C of Good Hope, S Africa 
Bethelsdorp, t . C of Good Hope. S Africa 
Bethesda. t . Marvland. USA. p (1900) 50.527 
Bethesda, urb dist . Caernanon, Wale.s. slate. 

light engm ; p (1901) 1,151 
Bethlehem, t. .Iordan; 5i m SW Jerusalem. 

birthplace of Chri.st ; p (catd 191 (’>) 9.140 
Bethlehem, t . Penns . U S A. . 50 in N. of Phila- 
delplua. iron-wks . p (1900) 75.408 
Bethnal Green, metropolitan bor , London. Eng , 
P (1901) 

Bethphage, former vll. on Mt of Olhcs, above 
Bethany. Israel. S W. Asia 
Bethsalda. ancient vil. on W. side of Sea of 
Galilee, Israel, S.W Asia. 

Betbshemesh, t.. Israel, S W. Asia ; 24 m. W. of 
Jerusalem . archaeological site. 

B6thune, t.. Pas de Calais. France; oil, salt. coal, 
p. (1954) 22.370. 

Bettendorf, t., Iowa, US.A. ; steel, oil burners: 
p. (1900) 11,534 

Betteshanger, mvnng vil.. Kent, Eng.; on N. 


flank of N. Downs. 4 m. W of Deal ; on Kent 
coalfield, coal despatched by overhead cable 
to Dover 

Betws-y-Coed, urb dist . Caernarvon, Wales, 
tourist and artists’ resort, p (1901) 775. 

Betul, t , Madhva Pradesh, India, p. 10,000. 
Betwa, R. of Bhopal. India, trib. of Jumna U . 
length 300 m 

Beuel, t . N llhlne-Wcstph.alia, Germany : on P, 
Ithine opposite Bonn, chemicals, furnituie, 
p (e.std 1954) 25,500. 

Beuthen, see Bytom. 

Beuzevai, t . Calvados, France ; on Eng. Channel , 
seaside resort. 

Bevelaud, 1 , S. Netherlands ; between the oKl 
Maas and Hollands Diep. 

Beverley, mkt 1.. mun bor . E B. Yorks. Eng , 
flpe minster, p (1901) 10.024 
Beverly, e . Mass . U H A , boots, shoes, rnachin , 
p (1900) 36,108 

Beverly Hills, t . California, USA; p. (1900) 
20.817 

Beverwyk, t . nr. Haarlem, N. Ilolland, Nether- 
lands. p (1900) 35,298 

Bewdley, mun bor. Worcester. Eng; p (1901) 
5.0.13 1 28 920 

Bexhill, niioi ftor . Sussex. Eng . resort, p (1901) 
Bexley, mvv bor . W Kent, Eng , 15 in S E 
Ijondon, plasties, p (19ol) 89,029 
Bexley, i . Ohio. U S A . p (19()0) 14.319 
Beykoz, t . Turkey, on Bosporus Strait, r (estd 
1900) 40.000 

Beyoglu, div of Istanbul. Turkey, residtl 
quarter of Europeans; p. (1945) 231,7'A). 
Beypazaii, / Turkey . 05 m W of Ankara . rice, 
fruit, cotton, p (1900) 8,800 
Bevsehii, L , Turkey . 25 m long, alt 7,068 ft 
Bezbitsa, f . R S F S B . on Desna R . olee power 
engm , steel, chemicals, p (1954) 95,000 
Beziers, /, Ht rault, h'rain e , ivines, brand \ . 

ibemK.d.s, p (195 1) 04,929 
Bezons, .sid) of Paris. Rrince, on Seme B , light 
ninf-., p (1954) 10,992 
Bezwade, see \ijvuvada 

Bhadravati, t. Mysore, India, steel, p (cstd 
1950) 80.000 

Bhagalpur, I , I’atna, Bihar, India, rice, maize, 
p (1991) 1 13.994 

Bhamo, (. U[)por Burma, on B Irrawaddy, 
ancient cap ot Shan State of Manmavv . teak . 

p. 8,0/1 

Bhandara, dm! , Maharashtra, Iiiflia. a 3.023 sq 
111 . rico, oilst'eds, \\ lie.it, bamboo, tobacco, 
p 718.000 

Bhandara, cap of Bhandara dist . Maharashtra. 
India, :>0 111 E ot Nagpur, cotton cloth, luass 
niftg . p 14.000 

Bharatpiir, t , India, cloth, p 25,000 
Bhatpaia, t. \V Bengal, India, on B Ilooghly. 
P (1991) 7 17.725 

Bhavnagar, dist , Gujarat, India, a. 3,710 bq in . 
P 711,210 

Bhavnagar, / . spl , Gujarat. India, ci'tton. p 
(19(>D 177,488 

Bhilai, Madhva Pradc li, India, steel plant, 
rails and rly sleepers, p (1901) vith Ding 
13.1,371 

Bhiin-Gora, sacred pool, place of Ilmdii pilgrim- 
age, Uttar Pradesh. India 
Bhlr, dist . Maharashtra. India, a 4.400 sq ni . 
wheat, cotton, Imseeil, sugar : cap. Bhir, 190 ni 
E of Bombay, p (1991) 1 .001 ,105 
Bblwanl, t , India, cottons, p. 10,000 
Bhopal, c . St cap . Mailhya I’radesli, India: p 
(1901) 225,400 

Bhu], ch t , Kutch, Gujarat, Bombay, India, 
p 20.332 

Bhutan, indep st , E Himalayas . cap Punaklia. 
eh prod Indian corn, millet, lac, rice, clotli. 
valuable torcsts, a (approx ) 18,000 sii ni . 
first motor road link with India constr 1900-2. 
p scattered and nomadic, c 700,000 
Bhuvanoshwar, cap.. Orissa, India; 18 m from 
Cuttack 

Biafra, Bight of, W. Africa, bay lying E of the G 
of Guinea between the Niger and Cape Lope/ 
Biala-Krakowska, commune, Krakow dep , Po- 
land . agr , tr. ctr , cattle, textiles , p 30,337 
Bialogard, c , N.W Poland ; formerly in Germany , 
industl. and transport ctr. , p (1940) 12,211 
Bialystok, prov , E. Poland . cap. Bialystok ; a 
9.021 aq m , p. (1901) 1,115,000. 

Bialystok, C, Poland ; cap. of Bialystok prov . 
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nr. Orodiio; ensin textiles, chemicals, saw- 
niUlinp. p. 11960) 121.000 
Blancavilla, i , Sicily, Italy, oranges. 

Biarritz, i , Hasses- Pvr^ntie'*, Prance; on Hav of 
Hisrav. seaside resort; p. (1954) 

Biba-El-Knbra, (. Egypt, N E Africa, on Nile, 

p 1,000. 

Biberach, t , Haden-WOrttemberg. Germanv . on 
K Rlss ; spa, wood, metal and engm inds . 
p (estd 1954) U.JOO 

Bibl Elbat, locality, A/erbaiJan. USSR ; \cry 
rich oilllelds 

Bicester, urb dut., Oxford, Eng ; rly lunctioii . 

lace, p (19()1) 5.013. 

Blda, t.. N Niu'cna. W Africa, p 10,000 
Bldassoa, K, on Spanish French frontier 
Blddelord, r . Maine, 1) S A ; cotton innf . re- 
sort; p (1900) 10.255 

Biddulph, nrb dist . Stafford, Eng ; nr Leek , 
coal inng , niachin , textiles, turmturc. p 
(1901) 11,000 

Bidelord, ni-rm hnr N Devon, Eng . on R 
Torndge. ropes, sails, boat bldg , glove iiikg . 
p (19(.l) 10.205 

Blebrich, t . (iermanv . on Rhine . dves. p 10,,')04 
Biel (Bienne), t. Herne, Swit/ierl.md . \vatclu*a. 
p (1950) 13.342 

Bielai^a, / M’loclaw nrov . S W Poland, tex- 
tiles. p (1900) 23,000 

Blelava-Tserkov. t. L'kraine. USSR . on tnb 
of llniopcr it . lairs, tr. m cattle, beer, grain . 

P 51,000 

Bielelcld. t, Phine-M’i'stphaha. Germanv; eh 
etr ol linen industry, imiohin . t>u>eles. p 
(cstd P)',l) 103,100 

Blella, f . Novara, I talv , textiles, i> 23,210 
Bielsko-Biala, t, Katov\ice prov . Poland, wool- 
lens, bnen, metal, cdieni . p 70 000. 

Blen-hoa. t , nr Saigon, s N'l t-Nam. t) 5,000 
Bienne, L , N E Neueh itel, Swit/erland 
Bierley, ihit , W llKliiig, Yoiks, Eng, coal, 
iron . p 10,000 

Bies-Bosch, reclaimed fenland area between N 
Hrabant and S W Netherlands, sugar lertinng. 
ilairMiig , a ,55 8(1 m . p (1947) 1.317 
Big Black, R , tnb of Mississippi. IT S A 
Big Bono Lick, locality, N Ky . U S A , E of 
Ohio J{ , dciiosit of fossil maninioih 
Blggar, huruh, Eanaik, .Scot ; in S l)r)lan(D. 

10 111 SE of Eanaik, p (1901) 7.40^ 

Biggarsberg, intns , Natal. S Africa, brani'b of 
the Drakensberg, highest iioint, Indumeni, 
7.‘i00 It 

Biggleswade, urb dint , Beds. Eng , in vallev of 
R Ouse. 9 in S E of Bedford . etr of fruit- 
growing and inkt gardenin’' (list . h.vdraulie 
machiii tools, hosiery. P (1901)<V.77/7 
Big Horn Mtns, Wvo and Mont .USA . Ipjckies . 
highest alt , I'J.OOO ft 

Big Horn, I< . \V \ o . U S A . ti ib of ellou -stone 
R 

Biha»'. \ .Tinr -l ivn on R luia. p (1 0.50) 7 /.P6»(7 
Biliar, ' / . Ii 'll. Ill Union, a 07.104 su in , 
cap Patn , (( 7 1 ’ ) , cli R. Ganges, agr nee. 
wheat, mai/e. siigar-eane, tol>acco, ()il-s(>cds , 
mincials loal, non, iniea. ind iron ind 
Bteel, oil rellnmg at Harauiu, p. il901) 
46.4.37,012 

Bihe, did . Angola (Port Afiica), 

Bihor Mtns . Roinaiua 

Biisk, c . Siberia USSR, p (1959) 7 1G 000 
Bijapui', 7, Mall ira,sh fra, India, cotton, rums, 
p. (1951) 05 734 

Bijawar, t , Madhva I’radi'sli. India 
Bijelima, t . .lugoslivia, p (1050) 13,000 
Biinore, t . Dttar Pradesh, India, p 27,000 
Bikaner, t . Rajasthan, Indi.i, p (lool) 130,101 
Bikini, atoll, i'acilic Ocean . scene of atomie- 
bomb tests 

Bilaspur.f . India; silks, cottons, p 120.009 

Bilbao, sid , N Spam . cap Basipie prov of 
. Viseava . formerly tamoua for rapier making . 

iron ore. smelting, p (1959) -<‘f7.46‘i/. 

BUecik, i . Turkey, p (1960) 7,335 
BiUna, c . Hoheinia, Czechoslovakia , wab pi . 

mineral springs . p (I9i7) 7,015 
Billabong, R , N S W , Australia. 

BlUericay, mnn bar . Essex. Eng ; lost land and 
individuality to Basildon 
BilHnge and Wlnslanley, urb. dist.. Lancs. Eng . 

coal bricks, p (1961) 6.041 
BUlmghaiu, f.. urb. dist , Durhaiu, Eug , on N 


of Tees estuary , chemicals, shipbldg and re- 
pairing. lion and steel, plastics, fertilisers; 
p- (1961) 32,130. 

Billings, t. Montana. USA: cattle-raising, 
wool, p (1960) 52,351 

Billingsgate, Ixjndon, Eng ; old river-gate and 
wharf, now chief Msh mkt of England. 

Billiton (Bebtung) I . Indonesia; tin 
Bilma, oas^'^. Niger, W Africa, p 1,000. 

Biloxi, t . Mi.ss .USA. fishing, tourist ctr.. U S 
Air Force base, p (1060) 11,05.1 
Bilsen, t , Helgiiiin . mkt ctr for fruit growing 
area, p (estd 1948) 5. /do 
Bilston. hnr .Stalford, laig . coal mng . iron, 
steel, non-terrou.s eastings, p (1961) 33,0/7 
Bima. t . tSiimbawa. Iiidoiiesia 
Blnihpatam, i , Aiulbra Piadesh, India 
Binab, t, Azerlmijau, J’ersia , nr Ij. Urmia. 
Binalbagan, muti . Philippine Is : sugar; p 
(1918) 10.743 

Bmalonam, t . Luzon, Philippine Is. ; road ctr ; 

P (19IH) 2.1.260 [20,70 i. 

Blnan, t, laizon. IMnlippmes; rice; p (1948) 
Bmangonan, t, laizon, Philippine Is ; cement; 
p [1911^)2^.422 

Blnche. t . Helgniin . lace, clothing . p (estd. 
1918) 10,710 

Binderbango. t . Qiieensland. Australia 
Bingara, i, NSW, Australia, wool, wheat, 
cattle 

Bingen, I. Rhineland Palatmate. Germany; on 
Rhine It . at S entrani’C to Rhine gorge; 
wine, lieautil 111 seenerv . f) (estd \ 951) 1 7, .300 
Blngervilfe. <<pt , l\orv Coast, W Afrua 
Bingham, . Notts, agr , p ilWM) 25,1 45. 

Bingham Canyon, t . N Utah. USA. copper. 

silver, gold, lead, p (1900) 7,577; 

Binghamton. N Y , U S V , on Snsiiuehanna R. ; 

boot lactones, p (1960) 73,011 
Bmgley. urb did, nikt t, W.lt Yorks, Eng ; on 
R Aire, Kim NW ot Li’Cil-i. textiles. I’ligiii , 
agr. p (1961) ;7A’ 

Bingol-ilag, . I’nikev, S of Eizurum; 

liigliest peak P-.MU) If 

Bintang 1 , largest island of the Rlouw Archi- 
pelago. Tndoiiesi.i . bauMte 
Bio-Blo, /»' , (.bile, ri.scs m Andes, (lows NW 
to Pac Oc at 'I'aleahu UK) , length 600 m. 
Bio-Bio, prov, Uhil<‘. eap Los Angeles, a 

4 612 S(i in . p (195T) 163.975 

Birbhiim. did. W Heiigal. India, cap Sun. 
licaltliv climate, rue, sugar, iiuifs silk, ( ottoii , 
a 1 752 Sd m . p (1961) 1.117,633 
Biichington, < . Kent. Lng 

Birdsboro, bor , Penns .USA . on Schuylkill R , 
coal, steel, p {\959) 3,153 
Birduin, t. N Terr, Australia . on rly, 300 m 

5 of Darwin . catt le 
Biijand, 7 . Iran , p 25,00() 

Biikenhead, co bor , Uheshire, Ihig , on R 
Mei-sey, opf) Jjiverpool, docks. sbiiiLldg . 
engin . elotlun.g, metal, wood, glass, p (1961) 
7 11. 6. S3 

Blrket El Carun, " I>ake of the Horns,” Fayum, 
Egviit. N E Afiiea 

Birmingham, CO 7/or . Wai-wiek. Eng . industl cap 
Midlands, second Igst c Gt Hntam ; famous 
for its meUil mills , motors and cycles, plastics , 
imiv , cath . town hall, p (1961) i.iP5.7;57. 
Bimiingham, t , rap . A'a , USA. coal, iron, 
cotton, p {19C>()). 310.339. 

Birmingham, 7.. Mich .USA. r' (I960) 23.325. 
Birnain, vil , Perth, Scot , locMtloii ol Hiruain 
Wood— M.acbeth , former royal forest. 

Birni, t . Dahomey, W Africa, p 1,000 
Birobidzhan, 7 , U S S R . p ,33,000 
Birr, iiiJd 7, urb di^t . Olfalv, Ireland, on Little 
Hrosna R. fatnuug, observatory, p, (1961) 
3,221 

Bir Tlacsin, Libya. Africa, 120 m SW 'fripoli, 
[oilfields 

Bisoee, t . Arizona, U S A ; very rich copper 
deposits, gold, silver leul. p (1960) 0,3'tO 
Blscarosse, I.an(les, Fram i‘ , 45 m SW. Bordeaux, 
rocket and missile testing range projected 
Biscay, see Vizcaya. 

Biscay, Bay ol, stormy a of the Atl W of France 
and N of Spam, from Ushant to G Ortcgal; 
the Roman Sinus Aqmtanicus. heavy seas 
Blsceghe, 7 , . Apulia, Italy, on E cst 22 in. 

N.W. oIBari, llshing ; p 31,477 
Blschheim, t., Bas-Kliin, France . N W sub 
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of RtraalKJurg, furniture, porcelain; p (1054) 
11,430. 

Blschofl, Mt., f , Tasmania. Australia ; tin 
Blschotswerda, ( , Saxony, (xcrmany . quarrying, 
glass and iron inda ; rly. ctr . p. (cstd 1954) 
11,000 

Bishop, t.. Cal . USA.; cattle, tungsten : p. 
(1960) 2,875 

Bishop Auckland, urb dtat , Durham. Eng.: 
contains palace of Bishop of Durham, coal, 
iron, light engln ; p (1961) 35,276 
Bishop Rock, isolalM roc/c, lighthouse. Rcillv Is . 
36 m S W of Land’s End, Cornwall . recognised 
Internationally as E en<i of trans-Atlantic 
ocean crossing. 

Bishop's Castle, rnun bar , Salop. Eng . p (1961) 
1,229^ 

Blshop*^^ Stortford, nikt t . urb dial . Herts . Eng ; 

on Stort i; , grain, p (1961) 18,308 
Bishop’s Waltham, pnr . Hants, l-lng , l)ricks 
Bishop Wearmouth, ( . pt of Sunderl.ind, Co 
Durham. 

Biskra, (. Algeria, N. Africa, olives, dates, 
winter resort; p. 36,347 

Bisley, t , (lloucester, Eng , nr. Stroud . source of 
II 'I’hames 

Bismarck, cap c , N Dakota. U S.A ; on Mis- 
souri It : p (1960) 27.670 
Bismarck Arch , 3 large and several small Islands 
off New (hiinea, formerly Crcrman, now Austral- 
ian Trust Terr . total native p (1941) 142,332 
Bissagos Is., off W. Africa, Port (Juinea. ch t. 
Bolama 

Blssao. i , npt . Port Guinea ; p 5,000 
Bistrita, ( . Ilomania . p (1945) /5.W/ 

Bltburg, Rhineland Palatinate. (Jermany; 
P. (1916) 3,864 

Bltetto, /, sm apt. Apulia. Italy; on E. cat. 

5. m N \V of Ban, fishing, p 5.901 
Bltlis, I., Turkey, p (1945) 74,449. 

Bitlis. ( , 'Purkev . minerals. Armenian massacre . 
p (1900) 16,562 

BitolJ (Monastir), t . Macedonia, Jugoslavia , many 
mosques, military H (J , great tr in corn, grain, 
flour, hides and woollen atufla . tanning, carpets , 
p (1959) 43,000 

Bilonto, t , Apnlui, on E cat 7 m N W of Bari. 

Italy, olive oil, wine . line cath . p 29,731 
Bitterfeld, i, Saxony-Anhalt, Germany, lignite 
mining, engin .chemicals, p (eatd HfT* 4) 25,000 
Bltterfontein, f , C of Good Hope. 8 Africa 
Bitter Lakes, Tslhinua of Sue/. Egypt: utilised 
hv Sue/i Canal 

Bitterroot, ?iiins , 11 S A ; range of the Rockies, 
highest point Ajax Mtu , 10,900 ft , rly tunnel 
2 in long 

Bitton, t . Gloucester. Encf : mining 
Bl^a, L. tlapin, a 180 sq m . 330 ft above 
sea-level ; ;j()0 ft. deep . coiinoetcd by canal 

with Osaka 

Blyala, (., Gharbtya prov . Ixiwcr Egypt: NE 
Africa, rice, millet, cotton , p (1947) 17.731 
Biysk, f . W 8il>eria. R 8 V 8 R . p. (1959) 
146,000 

Bizerta, svt , TiiiiLsia. N Africa; the ancient 
Hippo Zaritus, fishing, French naval base; 
refinery and steelwks projected, p. (1956) 
46,681. 

Bizot, commune, N E Algeria; p 10.845 
BJelovar, f , ('roatia, Jugoslavia, p. (1959) 12.000 
Bjoruborg, see Pori. 

Blaauw B. Mtns., Transvaal. S Afric^i 

Blaavands Huk, Dcnmaik, nr. ICsbjerg 

Black Belt, area on coastlands of Miss and Ala . 

USA: black soil prairie land, good for cotton 
Black Bluff, 77itn . N Tasmania, Australia 
Blackburn, co bor . Lancs, Eng ; textiles, engin. . 

light Inds; p (1961) f 05.714. 

Black Country, V ng . Midlands ; formerly impt 
non-working and coal-imning district round 
the Birmingham area 
Blackdown Hills, Devon. Eng. 

Black Forest (Schwarzwald), mtns., Germany, 
resort, toreata, a 1,84 4 sq. m. , highest peak 
Feldberg. all 4.696 ft 

Black Gang Chine, picturesque ravine on 
Coast. Isle of Wight, Ent:. [U.8.A. 

Black Hawk, mining t , Rocky Mtns.. Colorado, 
Black Head, C , Galway Ba,y. Clare, Ireland 
Blackhead, C , on N. entranc'C to BcUasb Lough, 
N. Ireland ; lighthouse. 

Blackheath, open common, S.E. London, Eng. ; 
a. 207 acres. 


Black Hills, mtns., between S D, and Wyo., 
USA; highest. Homey Peak, alt 7.240 ft. 
Black Isle, pemw^ula, between Cromarty and 
Beauly Firths, Rosa and Cromarty, Scot : agr . 
fisheries, quarrying : a. 240 sq m. 

Black Lake, / . S. Quebec. Canada ; n.sbest 08 
mines . p 2.270 

Blackley, (., S W. Lancs, Eng ; N. sub of Man- 
chester : <1 ve wks 

Black Moimtain, f . N C , U S A. ; resort 
Black Mtns., range of Appalachians. USA.; 

Mt Mitchell, alt 0.684 ft 
Black Mtns., range. Brecknock. R. Wales; highest 
peak. Brecknock Vin, alt 2.631 ft. 

Blackpool, CO bor . seaside resort. Tjanrs. Eng 
on cst ofFyldcdiat. p (1091) 152,133. 

Black Prairie, re>jwn, Texas. USA. extends 
351) m SW from Giiocliita Mtns. to Austin; 
eontaina very fertile Black W'axy and Ciraude 
I*r.vine sub-regions devoted almost entirely to 
cotton growing . ch ts . l.'allaa. Fort Worth. 
Austin . a .40,000 sq ni 

Black River Falls, / .' Wls , USA; lumber. 
Hour, dairjdng, poultry, p (I960) 3,195. 
BJackrock, t , Ireland . sub 4 m from Dublin. 
Blackrod, urb disl , Lancs. Eng . nr. Chorley . 

we.iving. p (1961) 3,609 
Black Sea. inland sm between Russia and Turkey : 
74() m long. 390 m, broad . receives waters of 
Danube. Dnieper. Dniester. Don. Bug and 
other rivers . communiLates with Mediter- 
ranean bv Strait of Bosporus, Sea of Marmara 
and Dardanelles 

Blacksod Bay, coast of Mavo, Ireland 
Blackstone, / , Mass . U.S A ; textiles; p (1950) 
4,968 

Blackstone, ( , Va , U.S.A. ; tobacco mkt ; p 
(1950) 3,536 

Black Volta, R , Upper Volta and Gliana. rises 
in Fnta Jallon Pi.ifean, Hows E , S. and E 
into R Volta, length, over 800 m 
Black Warrior, R , Ala . U S , flows through 
coalfields, navigable, water [lOwer 
Blackwater, R , Hants and Essex. Eng 
Blackwater, R . Ireland . three of this name 
Blackwater. R . U S A (Mont . Fla . and Va ) 
Black Waxy, see Black Prairie. 

Blackwell, c . Okla .USA. gas. oil, wells, re- 
ilning. zinc smelting; meat packing, p 
(I960) 9.588 

Blaenau Ffestiniog, see Ffestiniog. 

Blaenavon, t. urb dist , Monmouth. Eng . 
mining, p (1961)^,427 

Blagoevgrad, t , fonnerb (rorna Dzhiimaya, ch. t 
Bulgarian Macedonia 

Blagoveshchensk, now Blagovevgrad, (.. 10 Siberia. 
R S F8 R on IJ Amur, wat pl . engin . saw- 
milling, p (1959) 94.000 
Blair Atholl, par, Pertli, Scot ; tourist resort. 
P (1951) 1.868. 

Blairgowrie and Rattray, burgh. Perth. Scot . 
at foot of S<-ot Ifighlanda, 18 in N E of Perth . 
fruit, linen, p (1961) 5.168 
Blairmore, t. Alberta, VV I’anada; on Canadian 
I'aclllc Rly. 160 ni 8W of Medicine Hat, at 
approach to Crow’s Nest Pas-s . coaJ-mlnlng 
ctr on All>erta Coalfield 
Blairsvllle, t , Penns.. USA; p (1950) 5,002. 
Blakely, ( . Ga , USA., peanuts, lumber. 

turpentine; p (1950) .9.2.74 
Blanc-Mesnil (Le). t , Seine-et-Oise, France; p 
(1954) 115.782 ft 

Blanc, Mt., France, highest peak of Alps. aJt 
Blanca Pk., Col . U 8 A . alt 14,390 ft 
Blanche Bay, on N E. coast of New Britain, 
Btsmaj-ck Arch ; inner part site of Rdbaul, 
Blanchester, t, Ohio, USA , textiles, pumps, 
p (I960) 2..944. 

Blanco, t , C. of Good Hope. 8 Africa 
Blandford, or Blandtord Forum, mkt t . ninn bor . 
Dorset. Eng ; lime and stone, agr. implements, 
p (1961) 3.558. 

Blanes, spt., Sp?.in , N.E. of Barcelona. 
Blankenberge, spt , N Belgium . aea-sulo resort , 
P (estd 1948) 9.024 
Blankenhelm, t., Germany ; p. 5,000. 
Blantyre-Limbe, t , Nyasaland, In Shire Highlands; 
linked bv rail to Beira: comm ctr.; p. 33,000 
(iric 3.400 Europe.ans) 

Blantyre, par , Lanark. Scot : birthplace of Dr. 

Livingstone; aero engines; p. (1951) 17,766. 
Blarney, ml., 4 m. N.W. Cork, Ireland; cas. and 
Blarney stone. 
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Blaydon, urb disf., Durham. Kns . coal-mininj? : 
V (1961) 30,615 

BleklnRe, co., Sweden ; a. 1,173 sq m ; p (1950) 
146,135. 

Blenheim, i.. S I.. New Zealand, truit. p (1901) 
11,942. 

BletchJey. vrb. dtst , Bucks. Bnjr ; rly. junction. 

bncks. brushes, p (1961) 17,003 
Blida, t., Al«iTia. N Africa, Hour, citrus fruits, 
p (1954) 67,000 

Bloemfontein, t, cap, OFS, S Africa- rattle 
ctr . p (I960) 140,02 1 me 61,21 J Whiles. 

Blois, r , IvOire-et-Cher, I'^rance . on l.oire , 30 m 
S of Orleans, eh.iteiu, wines, p (1954) 
28,100 

Blood R , Natal, S Africa 
Bloody-Foreland. C . DoncTOl. N W Ireland 
Bloomfield, / . Ind , U S A . p (1960) 2,221 
Bloomfield, C . N J , U S A . p (1960) .91,867 
Bloomington, i , 111 . USA. coal, motor cars 
p ( I 960) 36.271 

BloomiiiKton, i , Ind . USA. wheat, corn 
ahalta. fiirnituie. structural iflass. radios, p 
(lOoO) 31,357 

Bloomshurg, t, Penns, US iron, p (1900) 
in 6 95 

Blorca, /., .Java, Indonesia . teak, p 18,151 
Blmlenz, Austria, co(t<ni, watches, p (1916) 
0,790 

Bluertold, t . W. Va., USA ; coal. iron. Innc- 
stonc, steel foundries, silica, lumber, p (1960) 
10,256 

Bluoftelds, R In Nicarapna, Central America. 
Bluertelds, t , Nicaragua, on K. cst . p (1060) 
11,376 

Blue Grass, dis/., Kv . USA. area whcio blue 
grass abundant . horse breeding. 

Blue MountJuns, chain m N S \Y., Australia , 
highest peal:, 4.100 ft 

Blue Mountains, /, NSW, Australia, tourist 
c-eritrc, p (1961) 

Blue Mountains, .fainaica, W Indies. 

Blue Nile (Bahr-el-Azrek), R , rising m tablelands 
of hithiopia, joins the White Nile at Khartoum, 
its hcasonal tiooding rrovide.s the bulk of water 
for irrigation in Siid.in and Eg\pt 
Blue Nile, prov , Sinlaii , a. 51.577 sq m , cap 
Wad Meilniii (<7 7) ) , p (estd 1,840,600 

Blue Point, Long I , U S A , oysters 
Blue Ridge Mtns., USA. mo'.t fi ridge of 
Appalachian Mtns m Virginia and N Caiolina. 
Blurt Harbour, S I , New Zealand 
Bluftton, t , Ind . USA; farm nuplemeiits. 

Imidier, p (191)0) 0,238. 

Blumenau, f , Brazil , butter, sugar . p 88,000 
Blumental, t , Hanover, Uermany, on R Weser, 
iiidusti . p 12,764 

Blyth, spt muv hor . Northumberland, Eng . 

e\p coal, ahipbldg . p (1961)55.9,;.') 
Blythoville, i . Ark.. USA , tr ctr for agr 
region, p (1960) 20,707 
Blythswood, C of Good Hope, S. Africa 
Bo, t. Sierra Leone. VV Atrua second Igst t 
in dominion, gold, adiii hdqtrs , p (e.std ) 

18,000 

Bobadilla, t , S Spam , N of Malaga 
Bobbili, t , India . ti ctr in agr a . p 23,000 
Bobigny, i , Seine. France, p (1954) 18,521 
Bobo Dioulasso, ch t , Voltaic Itcp . W Africa. 
oufjv from Miidjaii, road and comm ctr , cot- 
ton, kapok, wax . P 31.500 
Bobiawa, R , liower Sdcsia , W Pol.uid . tnb of 
R Oder, length 15H in 

Bobrek Karb, t, Silesia, I’olanil , Uerman before 
1945, coal. coke, steel, ammonia . p (1939) 
22.005 

Bobiinets. t . Ukrainian S S B . tob.vcv.o factories, 

P 10 000 

Bobruisk, fortress, i Byelorussian S S P , on 
Jv [lerezma. engiu , sawmdling. p (1959) 

07.000 

Bbeas del Toro, prov., Panama, cap. B del T . 
p. (1950) 22.302. 

Bochetta, La, pass, Ijlguna, Italv . ii.sed by mam ' 
routes across I/igurian Apennines from Genoa 
to Ijombaidv Plain 

Bocholt, /, N Rhme- Westphalia. (Jermany; 
machin., textiles, elect, goods, p (1950) 
37.662. 

Bochum, t ,N Rlunc-Westphalla. Clermanv . ll m 
W of Dortmund ; ctr of steel md. coal and 
iron, chemicals, foodstnfTs. r». (estd. 1954) 
326,100. 


Bockum-Hovel, i.. N Bhine-Wcstpnalla. (ler- 
manv. N W of Hamm . coal-nilniiig . p. (estd. 
1954) 22.500 

Bodaibo L. RS.FSR-, NE ofL Baikal, gold, 
engiu. 

Bodele, area. Chad. W Africa, cotton, tobacco, 
forage grasses. 

Boden, Sweden; on Lnlea R. ; footwear, 
woodworking, p (1061) 13,710 
Bodensee, see Constance. L. 

Bodmin, imm bor.. co t . Cornwall. Eng . on S W. 
Hank of Bodmin Moor, china cl ly, It engin . 
p (1961) 6.200. 

Bodmin Moor, tipland. NE Cornwall. Eng.; 
granite ipiairies. kaolin, lower slopes culti- 
vated, higher slopes used for slieep pastures; 
average alt 1.000 ft. highest point. Biown 
Willv. alt 1.375 ft 

Bodo, -fjit , Norw.iv. within Arctic f’ircle at 
entnnet* to Salteii Fjord. Ilshmg, woollen goods; 
P (1961) 12,^15 

Boeleleng, spt. Ball. Indonesia, nco ; hurliour 
unsafe during monsoon 

Boeotia and Attica, prov. Greece, a. 2.481 sq, 
m . p (I95v) 1.652.806 
Bogalma, t , La . USA., p (1960) 21,423. 

Bogoor Regis, t , vrb (list . Sussex. Eng . seaside 
resou. p (1961) 28,1 1 1 
Bogor. t . .lava, Indonesia, p (1958) 104,189 
Bogota, cap , (’olonibia, S America in E (.'ordil- 
Ici IS, 9.000 (t above sea level, catli . museum, 
univ iiinfs soap, cloth, cordage, iroii-oro 
mined, p (1902) 1.420.230 
Bogovodbk ( , ll S V S ll , 35 ni E of Moscow; 

textiles, chemicals , p 35,000 
Bohemia, former W piov of Czechoslovakia ; 
abolished 194H. plateau girdled by mountains; 
drained bv it Elbe . agr . wheat, rye, hops, 
llax, sugar-beet, minerals, lignite, graphite, 
mnfs textiles, sugar, pottery, machin, boots: 
cap Prague, a 20,101 sq ni , p. (19 47) 
5,627, 1 81 

Bohmorwald (Bohemian Forest) Mtns., forested 
range between Czechoslovakia and Bavaria; 
150 m long; highest points, Aber, alt. 4,848 
ft . llachelberg. alt 4,713 It 
Bohol, L., Philippines , 1.492 sq m. 

Bohotle, t . Somalia, Ainca. p 1,000 
Boiio, cooinxvne. La ('oruna, Spain; cattle, 
ILshing, sardine canning . p 11,608. 
Bois-Colombes, (, Heine, Prance, p (1954) 57,c'?99. 
Boise City, t . cap . Idaho, U S A : silver, hob 
springs, p (19()0) i 1,481 
Boise, R , Idaho. USA 
Boissevain, f , Manitoba. Canada , p 836, 

Bojador, C . lllo de Oro. Africa. 

Bokhara, t . see Bukhara. 

Bokn F'lorcl, Norway . N of Stavanger, 35 m. long. 
10-1.5 m wide 

Boksburg, t . Transvaal, S. Africa ; gold, coal ; 

P (1946) (me 20,527 whites) 53,410 
Bolania, . Port (biinea, p 4,000. 

Bolan Pass. Baluchistan, Pakistan ; pass from 
4’akiHtan to Afghanistan . summit 5,900 ft. 
Bolbec, t . Scine-Maritnne. France, 12 m E of Le 
Havre, p (1951) 11.716 

Boldon, 7/rb dist .Durham. Frig . p (1901) 9.5.,? /5. 
Boloslawiec (Bunzlau), t . l^owor Silesia, Poland. 
German before 1915, on the Bobrawa R, 
potb-rv. p (i960) 23.000 
Bolgiad, I . Ukr.iinian HSR. corn : p 10,000. 
Bolivar, t, Argentina, p. (1947) 17,773 
Bolivar, krr , Colombia, H America, cap. (’ar- 
tagena. a 22.981 sq. m. . p (1947) 068,280 
(mainly whites) 

Bolivar, ixrov., Feuador, H America: cap. Guar- 
ando. a 1,150 sq m . p (1950) 100,305. 
Bolivar, si . Venezuela . cb t , Cnldad Bolivar . a. 

91.868 sq m . P (1950) 122,11 1. 

Bolivia, lakimf rep , fl America, lioiiiulod by Brazil, 
Paiaguay. Argentina, Chile and Peru; cap. 
nommaUy Sucre, actual adnimibtrative ILU. 
La I'az. plateau, mountains. Iloliv Andes, 
volcanoes; L Titicaca, Poope, dialneil by 
tribe of Amazon; climate varies with elevation, 
monkeys, jaguars, lorests, savannaiis. agr 
in backward condition, rubber, quinine, cattle, 
hides, cli exp tin. pf'troleuin . language 
Spanish, a 514,155 &q m.. p. (estd 1900) 

3. 162.000 

Bolkhov, i , Ukrainian S S R monastery, mipt 
inds , p 10.000 

Bollington. t , urb dist., Cheshire. Fug . nr 
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Macclesfield, cotton, calico printing and dye 
wks : p (1001) 5,642 
Bolobo, t . Congo. Africa, on II Ubangl. 

Bologna, ancient c., Knxilla. N Italy . on N. flank 
of Apennines , Impt route ctr. commanding 
road (over Futa Paas) and rly. (through 
Apenntne Tunnel) across Apennines to Florence ; 
mnfs. sugar, macaroni ; p (1951) 335^,735. 
Bologna, vrov , Italy; a 1,405 sa. m ; p (1951) 
762,726 

Bologoye, t , R.S P S.R ; depot and impt junction 
on the Ijcningrad and Moscow Rly. ; p 10.000 
Bolonchen, t . Campeche, Mexico 
Bololondron, mun t . Matanzas, VV Cuba; p 
(estd ) (of mun ) 11,823 (of t ) 3,710 
Bolsena, L, Latlnni region, Italy, occupies Ige 
extinct volcanic ciater in S of Tascan IlilLs, 
a (approx.) 50 so. m. 

Bolson de Mapimi, ( , Sierra Majada. Mexico 
Bolsover, urb dist , Derby, Eng , limestone, coal, 
textiles, p (1901' 11,770 
Bolsward, t, Nctherl.inds . dairying, linseed, 
bricks, p (1947) 7,380 
Bolt Hd., headlaml, Devon. Eng ; alt 430 ft 
Bolton, CO bor , Lancs. ICng . cotton. Iron. coal. 

chemicals, p (1001) 160,887 
Bolton, Abbey, W It. Yorks, Eng . famous ruined 
abbey. 

Bolu, i . Turkey : in ancMent state of Bitliynla . 
at lllja, S of the t, are \\arni nu'dicinal 
Hiumgs, p QyOO) 18,713 
Bolus Head, C , Kerry, Ireland 
Bolzano, t. Venetla 'rrldentiaa, Italv. on R 
Isarco at a approach to Brenner Pass , resort, 
P (195D 62,128 

Boma, t , Oongo, Africa, p 10,830 
Boinarsund, strait, Ahvenanmaa Is., dulf of 
Bothnia 

Bombay, fanner s( . India, divided Into sts of 
Maharashtra and flujarat 1 May 1900 
Bombay, Greater, , cni> Maharashtra. India, 
harbour, dockn, rly, ctr . iimfs cottons, metals, 
dyeing, tanning, oil refining, p (1961) 7.7 76‘. 7.97 
Bomnak, t , I'hita Region, U 8 S.R . on S slopes 
ot Stanovoi Mtns . In valley of R Zey^a. centre 
of alluvial gold workings 
Bona, see Bone. 

Bonaca I., iIondura.s, Central America; in 
Caribbean Sea 

Bonaire L, Netherlands W. Indies . located ofT N 
coast of Venezuela . goat rearing . scantily 
populated 

Bonavlsta, t, Newfoundland, Canada, p. (1951) 
3.781 

Bonavlsta Bay, Newfoundland, Canada 
Bonduku, t . E Ivory,(’Ht . nr Ghana, impt 
trading sta . p. (ostd 1949) 5,400 
Bondy, coinmnne, France. N I'i sub of Paris. 

brewing, chernicaLs, r> (19.54) 22,411 
B6ne, flpt , Algeria . in. E of Algiers . fertile 
plain, exp phosphates, sheep, esparto grass, 
p (195 1) 114.000 

Bo ’ness, svt , burgh, W Lothian, Scot . on Firth 
of Forth, 4 ni E of Grangemouth, ning . 
OuarrMMg. distilling, marine engin . irun- 
foimdmg. p (1961)70,7.94 
Bonham, f, Texas, U S A . cotton, p (1950) 
7,049. 

Bonhlll, par. Dunbarton, Scot ; dyeing, p. 
(1951) 16,338. 

Bonifacio, svt . fort , Corsica, France . opposite 
Sardinia, on Strait ot Bonitacio, cork, ohvc-oll, 
ovHtertr.; p (1954)3,757 
Bonin Is., Paoifto Ocean, 15 Islands, volcanic. 
600 m S of Tokyo 

Bonn, f . federal cap W Germany; at conlluence 
of its, Sleg and Rhine . univ ; scat of W Ger- 
man parliament, birthplace of Beethoven, 
metal paper and elect goods, p (estd 1954) 
135,100. 

Bonne Terre, c. V, Mo. U S.A. ; lead mines; 
p {I960) 3,219. 

Bonneville Dam, Ore . Wash .USA; across R. 
Columbia 40 m. above PortUnd (Ore ) . pro- 
vides irrigation to valleys In Columbla-Snake 
Plateau , Igc hydro-ele^-tric power-sta ; locks 
permit navigation from Portland up middle 
courses of Columbia and Snake Rs. 

Bonneville Salt Flats. Utah. USA; remains of 
ancient lake; world automobile speed tests, 
1937-47. 

Bonny, t., 8. Nigeria, W. Africa ; at mouth of R. 
Bonny, Bight of Biafra. 


Bonnyrigg and Lasswade, burgh, Midlothian 
Scot . 7m SE of Edinburgh; paper, carpets ; 
p (1981) 7J..93J 

Bonthe, t , Sierra Leone, W. Africa; p 4,404. 
Boom, t., Belgium; bricks, tanning, brewing. 
Boonah, t., Queensland, Australia, dairvmg. 
Boone, 7. Iowa. U.SA.; coal, p (1960) 12,468 
Boonevllle, c , W Ark .USA; lumber and cotton 
nulls, tuberculosis sanatorium . p {\9(S0) 2,690 
Boonton, 7 , N J . U S A . agr. and industl, ctr . 
p. (1960) 7,981. 

Boothia, veninsula (a. 13.100 sa m ) and G. on 
Arctic coast; Franklin dist Canada 
Bootle. CO bor , Lancs. Eng . on E. side of entrance 
to Mersey estuary , shipping, engin . timber, 
flour, p (196 h 82,820 

Boppard, 7 . Rlmieland PalaLiiiate, Germany ; p 
(1946) 7. 1 so 

BorAs, 7. S Sweden; on R Wiske. nr Goteborg; 
cotton spinning and weav ing textiles, hoHierv , 
]» (1901) 67,069 

Bordeaux, svt , (Jironde. France, nr mouth of R 
Garonne, cath , univ , exp wines. iKiiicurs, 
sugar, potatoes, pit props, p (1954) 257.946. 
Bordentown, c . N J . U 8 A . on Delaware R , 
formerly impt pt , p (1960) 4,074 
Bordeyri, 7 . Iceland , oii Rurnaflot inlet 
Bordighera, Italy. Riviera winter resort; p 
5.462 

Bordon, Hants. Eng ; mililaiv camp 
Boreham Wood, 7 . Herts, Eng . light engin , 
coinputors, fllin studios 

Boiger. c . N W Texas, U S.A ; gas and petrol- 
eum; p (1960) 37?..97/, 

Borgerhout, sub of Antwerp. Belgium, candle 
.ind tobacco factories, p (estd \Slil)50 2l0 
Borgo, San Doiinino, / , Italv . cath. ; p 17,154. 
Borgo, San Lorenzo, 7 , Italv , olives and wine 
Borgosesia, coounune, N W Italy, on Sesia R ; 
textiles. |> 13.716 

Borgo Val di Taro, commune, N Italv. lignite, 
P 15,200 

Borlnage, dis7 round Mons, Belgium , coal 
Borislav, c Ukiamian 8SR. iormcrly Polish. 

oilfield natural gas. p (19.54) 50,000 
Bonsoglebsk. 7 RSFSR p (1959)5 7,003 
Borisokova, 7 . Kursk. U S S It . metals 
Borisov, 7 , Hv'cloiussian S S R ; scene of defeat 
of Napoleon. 1812. clieinloals, p (1 )'»)) 59,000 
Bonspool, 7 Ukrainian S S 1\ . p 25,000 
Borlange, 7. Sweden, iron, paper, engin and 
elieiuKal wks , p (1961) 2(},685 
Bormio, vil . Ijonibanlv. Italy, alpine resort: 

mineral sprmgs , p 1,010 
Bonia, 7. Saxonv. Germany, lignite, machm , 
P (estd 1954) 1S.500 

Borneo, Igst island Malay Arch . a 28.5,000 
8(| in . length 830 m . breadth 600 m , Kini- 
balu Range, alt 13,700 (t , forests. J’lngle, 
swamps, rice. .sago, spues, coconuts, rubber, 
lianlwood. politically divided Into Indonesian 
Borneo (Kalim.'intan) and Biitisb Boineo. 
Borneo, N., Itut col. due to beiome ]> irt ot 
IVl.ilavMian Fe<l (Aug 19('3) , tropual (‘Innate 
Jiiit equable, heavy" lamfall, largelv fore.sted. 
bardvvo('ds. rubber. toba(‘(o, copra, ciitch. 
liemii, cap .Tesseltoii, a 29.387 S(i in . p 
(1960) 4.54,421 

Bornholm, Danish T , Baltic , n 210 sq in ; 

agr . fl.shmg . porcelain. Gay. cap, Ronne 
Boniu, rtv , Nigeria, Africa, 8W Lake Chad, 
formerly a Negro kingdom, 51,000 mi m . 
P (estd ) 5.000,000 

Boroboedoer, Java, Indonesia; gr Buddhist 
temple, once ruined, now restoretl under 
government care 
Boronga Is., in Bav of Bengal 
Borongan, t , Philippine is , on cst . 36 m E. of 
(’atbalogaii , co(.onut plantations, p (estd) 
21,340 

Boiovichl, 7. RSFSR; on Msta R., 160 m 
SE of Leningrad, p (estd ) 33.500 
Borroloola, N Terr . Australia, sheep 
Borromean Is., four srn islets in L Maggiore; incl 
Isola Bella, site of Stresa Conf . 1935 
Borrowdale, valley, Cumberland, Eng ; tourist 
resort; blackleaii mines 

Borthwick, par , Midlothian, Scot ; with old caa ; 
p (1951) 3.163. 

Borzhom, xvaf vl . Georgian S S.R : hot mineral 

spiiTigs; p 8,218. 

Boscastle, sm. svt., Cornwall, Eng ; resort ■ 
pilchard fishing. 
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Bosham, viL, Sussex, Entr. : 4 m. AV. of Chichester : 
court of IvioK Canute and Homan Emperor 
Vespasian . Saxon church . resort, yachting, 
fishing, 

Boskoop, cwnruune. Netherlands; flowering-shrub 
nurseries, i> (19t7) <¥,57/. 

Bosnia and Hercegovino, fed mnt, Jugoslavia: 
formerly part of Austria; cap Sarajevo, 
mountainous, forested, fertile vallevs . ngr . 
toliacco. cereals, fruit; cattle, sheep pigs, 
a 19,708 sq m . p (1900) 3,377,000 
Bosporus or Strait ot Constantinople, between 
Black Sea and Sea of Marmara 
Bossier City, t , La , IT S A . p (1900) 32,77G 
Boston, /. 7)1101 Our, sj>t , Holland. Tiincs, Eng., 
on K With.uii. 4 m ironi the Wash, shipping, 
agr inkt , tiinher, fruit and vegetable canning, 
p (1901) 

Boston, spt r , cap Mass .USA ; univ . museum . 
line harl)Our, l!nd Atlantic pt . mils print- 
ing, textiles, boots, ily ctr . p (10(>0) r;.97.i.97 
Boswortb or Market Boswortli, t , rnrf// dis'/.. Leics , 
Eng. battle between Bichard 11 1 and llemy 
^'l 1.1185. p (rural dist 1 901 ) :’7. <9.7 
Botany Bay. NSW. A list r ili i . on 1') cst . 10 in 
S of Sydney . resoit , lirst settled by Britu^h in 
1787, old penal (olonv 

Bothnia, Q. of, N of Baltic . between Finland and 
Sweden, breadth about 100 m 
Botnwell, par, Lanark, Siot . coal, iron, p 
(1951) G3.1S'', 

Botosani, i , N Mohlavia, liomaina , rich pastoral 
(tv. flour nulling, tanning , p (1918) J.9,/-/5 
Bottrop, t, N Khinc -Westphalia, (leim.iiiy, 
NW of Essen, coal, coke. cheiiiKalH. p 
(cstd 1954) 102,800 
Botucalu, t , Brazil. 

Bouclies-dii-Rhoue, dep , s Fiance, cap Mar- 
seilli's, ( ereals, olives, vines , rtottei j . silk, a. 
'J.0.i5 so 111 , T> (1951) 1,048,702 
Bougainville I . Solomon Is . Pac Oc , a 1,100 
sq ni , p (1959) .7 ! 130 
Bougniriville, C , jutting into Timor Sea, 'V 
Australia 

Bougie, apt, dep ('onstantine. Algeria, irnpt 
tr ctr. exp wood, hides, oil pipo-lino con- 
nection t(' Ifassi-Messoud . p (1954) 1i,03t 
Bouillon, t , Ardennes, Belgium, p (1918) 2,835 
Boulder, /. West Australia . gold-mining, p 
(1947) G.4G3 

Boulder, t , (_'ol .USA , gold- and silver-inming 
(list . nniv . p (1900) 37,718 
Boulder City, t , Ni'vada. USA, nr (Ireaf 
lloiilder D.iin, gr eiignieenng project, p (19()0) 
4,05*1 

Boulogne-Billancourt, S W’ sub of ParLS, France . 
p (1954) 03,008 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. spt. Pas de Palais, France, 
resort, fishing, cement, chocolates, channel 
leirv, p aWui) 41,870 
Boundary, t . Yukon, (Tanada 
Bound Brook, bor , N J . tJ S A . painks, cheiuicalM. 

asliestdS. clotluiig, ji (T9G0) 10,203 
Bountifu), t, ITtali, USA . mkt gardens, fruit, 
esrx'ciallv eherrics . irrig.ition nccessarv , p 
(19(10) 17,030 

Bounty I.. New /ealnnd, S Par Oc 
Bourbon PArchambaiilt, t , France 
Bourbonnai.s, old vrov , fVance 
BourLonne-es-Bains, t , France, mineral springs, 
P 2,881, 

Bourg-en-Biesso, t, cap. Am dey* , France, 
copper goods pottery, p (1954)^^0.69,9. 
Bourges, i, rap, Pher dep, Friince, rath . 
brewing, cutlery, machin , aireratt. p. (1954) 
53,^70 

Bouigct, L , Savoy, France 

Bourg-la-Reine, t . Seme, France; p (1954) 11,708. 
Bourg-Madame. vil , France, on Franco-Spanesh 
border, mteniational bridge 16,488 

Bourgoin, (, Iscre, France, indu.stl , p (1946) 
Bouike, t , N S W . Australia . on B Darling nr 
head of iiitennittent navigation, terminus of 
rly running inland tiom Sydney and Newcastle ; 
collects wool trom sheep farms and despatchca 
by H to Adelaide (S Aastralia) and by rail to 
Sydney, p (19 i7) 2,205 

Bourne, itrb dist . Kesteven. Lines , LLng ; agr. 
maehln . mamirCnS. malting, seed growing. 
1 j P M car mftg , p 0961) 5,339 
Bournemouth, co. bor, Hants, Eng . on S. cst, 
I') of Poole Harbour, seaslcle resort, p (1961) 
153,063 


BomrwiWB, iPodcl ipfiiistl /. Warwick,, Eng. ; 4 m. 
S V\' of Birmingham, Initiated by Mr. (leo. 
Padbuiy, chocolate and cocoa wks. 

Bourtange, t , Netherlands, nr tlerman frontier. 
Boussu. cor/irnuTie. Belgium ; coal, Industl , p. 
(19t8) 12,371 

Bouvet I., uninhabited island In S. Atlantlo 
belonging to Norway, a about 22 sq ni 
Boves, t , Sommes dep . France . S E. Aauiens. 
Bovino, t . Apulia, Italy 

Bow. bor. E JjOndon, Eng . industl ; properly 
Stratford -at- Bow- 

Bow, It. Alberta. N W. Canada; head of 
Saskatchewan It 

Bow Fell, Pennine range. WMt . Yorks, Eng 
Bowden, urb dist . Plieslilre, Eng . p (1961) 
4.478 

Bowen, spt . N (Jueensland ; on Port Denison, 
725 111 N \V of Brisharie . 111 flue pastoral 

(ountiv. p (1948) J..276’ 

Bowes, t , W R . Yorks, Eng . on It Greta 
S W' ot Parnaid (Rustic . mid t tor Staininora 
di.st of Peniunes 

Bowesdorp, t . P of Good Hope. S Africa 
Bowie, i . N 're\as. U S A. . oil, g<is. coal, clay 
mining, yi (19(»l)) 4.5G6 

Bowland. Forest of, bills. Lanes. Eng . millstone 
grit moons, main lesenoins supply watei to 
industl S jjancs 

Bowling, . 1 /. Diimbaiton. Scot , on N bank of 
It Plvdc, 10 m NW of Gkisgow-, at W. en- 
tiance to Foith and C’hcle Pan.il . large oil re- 
liiiciv 

Bowling Gieen. ( , .USA . tr ctr for agr a : 

lime.stone. yi (]9()()) i’,V,7y<S [6,525. 

Bowmanville, pt L Ontario. Canada, p (1956) 
Bowness, 1 . Westmorland, Eng , on b W’lnder- 
meie , tourist ctr 

Bowness, 7>(7i , Ginnberland, Eng . y) 1,030, 

Box Hill, nr Doiking, Surrev, JCng . ]) of R 
Mole gay* tlirough N Downs, chalk, \\ooclcd, 
tiiM- \ lews 

Bovaea, f/e/) . ('olonibia, S Anionc’a . cap Tunja, 
a 24,928 s(j ni . y* (V,n\2) 840.300 
Bovle, ni/d t , Itosc oinnion. lieland. on It Bojdc. 

d. lining, p (1951) 1,031 
Boyne, It , Leimter, Ireluid. Icuigth SO m 
Bozrah, aiicicnl c, S Damascus. Syria, S W. 

Asia, modem Busra , many arch remains 
Bra, (. Piedmont. Italy, 28 m S of Turin; 
1* 22,203 

Biabant, <enl prov , Belgium . fertile and ivooded ; 
nniiiy breweiic'S. units linen, iloth, paper, 
lace, cay* Brussels (q ?' ) . a, 1.267 sq in , 
P (estd 1957) 1,010,837 

Brabant. North, pru)' , Netherlands, S of Gelder- 
l.ind , N h lit ol foi mer 1 )uc hv . cattle rearing ; 
gr.iin, hoy>s, hcetioot, etc , cap H’Hertogeii- 
hosGi. .1 ]920h( 1 in y> (estd I960) /.'DJ.7A7. 
Brae, / . Adiiati(> Sea, Jugoslaiia 
Bracadale, vil and 7v . Skve, Scotland 
Bracehndge, par , Kesteven, JJ11C8, I'Tng . p 
4, 172 

Bracebrldgo, t , Ontario. Panad.a . p 2,500 
Brackley, / , Northants, I'Tng . y* (1961) 7.2YJ2 
Bracknell, t , bericshire. Eng , on Tlianies Valley 
teryaco. 10 rii S of Windsor, one of “ New 
'lowns " designated 1919 to relieve population 
congestion in London, extends N .ind Wk of 
old vil of Bracknell, engin . sealing com- 
pound-., yilastics, central weather forecast 
.sta , i> (P,H>1) 20.380 

Brackwode, t, N Kliine-VVestiilialia. Germany; 
S W of Bielefeld , non and niachni , i> (estd 

19*4) 2 1 .< too 

Brad, t . Itoiminla, on It Muresul , p 09 18) G,210 
Braddock. f, l^eims , USA ; lion and steel, 
p (1960) 12.337 

Bradfoid, (. Pctiiis . USA, oil, p (1960) 
15,061 

Bradford, ro I , r., W R Yorks, Eng . 9 m, W. 
of Tjceda , wool, textile, eugin , and chemical 
mds . p (1961) 205,768 

Bradlord-on-Avon, t . urh. dist . Wilts, Eng, ; 
on R. Avon on E flank ot Cotswolds , mnfa. 
rubber goods, elect mstrmiients. p (1961) 
5.7.57 

Bradmg, par , Isle of Wight, Eng. ; commands 
gap through central chalk ridge. 

Bradwell, Easex. mouth of R Blackwater, civil 
nuclear power-ata 

Brady, t . Texas. USA; p (1960) 5,338 
Braemar, por , in the Lirampians, Aberdeen, Scot. ; 
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containing Balmoral estate; p. (1051 with 
Crathie) 1.291. 

Braerlach, mtn., Scot. ; Inverness and Aberdeen . 
alt. 4,248 ft. 

Braga, c. cap . Minho, Portugal, nr. Oporto; cath.. 

wine-growing dist.. steel, p {1950) 32.624. 
Braganpa, dist . Traa-os-Montea, Portugal, silk, 
p. (1950) 227.125. 

Braganga, t , Portugal ; medieval cas ; p. 
(1940) 6.977. 

Brahmaputra, R.. India. Tsangpo In Tibet; 
length 1.800 m 

Bralch-y-Pwll, S W. point of Caernarvon, Wales. 
Braila. t , Komania ; on Danube, nr. Galati . 

grain ctr ; p (1956) 102,491. 

Braintree, t . Mass . U H.A.. p (1900) 31.069 
Braintree and Booking, urb (list , Essex. Eng . 
on Blackwater, ravon mftg . metal windows, 
engln., p. (1901) 20.555 [7S.778 

Brakpan, t . Transvaal. S Africa; p (1900^ 
Brampton, par . Cumberland, Eng. ; twee<l3 , 
p. (1951) 2.526. 

Brampton, t . Ontario. Canada ; flower growing 
ctr , tanning, timber, p. (1050) 12,480. 
Brancaster, par . Norfolk. Eng. ; p. 900 
Branco, C , Brazil. Pernambuco st. 

Brandenburg, Land, Soviet Zone, Cernianv. pros- 
perous mng and agr. prov , flax, barley, coal, 
a. 20,970 so km. p {1940) 2.527.492 
Brandenburg, Brandenburg, Germany ; on R 
Havel ; steel, tractors, bicycles, textiles, 
machin. ; p. (estd. 1954) 83.000. 

Brandon, t , Manitoba, Canada ; machin ; p 
(i960) 24,796 

Brandon and Byshottles, urb di^t.. Durham. Eng ; 

conl-mining, p. (1901) 19,131 
Brandywine Creek, ll . Penns. U.S A., ^Vmcrlcan 
defeated by British, 1777. 

Branford, t., Omn .USA. light mnfs . fishing, 
oysters, resort, p (1900) 16.567 
Branlewo (Braiinsberg). t . formerly E I'ruasia. 

now Poland ; brewing, p (1940) 1.377 
Brantford. (Ontario, Canada, farm implements, 
cycles, p (1950) 51,557 

Brasilia, new cap., Brazil. CfOiAs st.. Inaugurated 
21 April 1900. GOO m N W. Kio de Janeiro, 
designed for pop. 000,000 
Brass, f., Nigeria, W Africa; at mouth of 
Brass K. ; trading settlement. 

Bratislava, t . Czechoslovakia ; on H Danube 
yo m. below Vienna, univ ; 2 palaces, riv. 
ctr., textiles, chemicals, engin , oil refining, 
linked to U H H R bv “ I'rieudship Oil Pipe- 
Imo ", p. (1957) 246,695. 

Bratsk, sm ( . W central Irkutsk oblast. R S F S R 
on Angara R, at mouth of Oka K.. 115 m. 
N.N.E of Tulun Silo of Angara R rapids at 
downstream end of navigation . ship repair 
yards, lumber, iron-ore. large hydro-eb'Ctricsta 
project 19,50. p (1959) 51,000 
Brattleboro, t . Vt . U S A . p (1900) 9,315. 
Braunsberg, see Branlewo. 

Brava, spt , Somalia . p 4,000 
Bray, urb. disl , Wicklow. Ireland ; on Irish Sea 
cst .11m S of Dublin ; popular wao. pi . 
p (1961) 11,680. 

Bray Head, iwint on E cst. of Ireland. S. of 
Dublin. 

Brazil, rci> S. America; length 2,000 m : greatest 
breadth 2.690 m . in S. Plateau bounded on 
E. by intus., In N. Amazon, mainly tropical 
climate, temperate on plateaus ; vast forc.st.s . 
ch. R Amazon and trlbs. , agr. : coflce. mai/c. 
sugar-cane, cotton, iiibber. fruits, hardwoods, 
cattle-raising . minerals : manganese, iron, 
gold, diamonds; mnfs.: textiles, brewing, 
religion R C. ; administered through 20 sts . 
fed (list and 4 terrs . cai>, Bnisilia. a. 
3,288.06:1 sq m ; p (estd 1960) 70,528,625. 
Brazil, t . Ind . U S.A. , coal, clay, biicks. china, 
p (1950) 8,434 

Brazil Current, ocean current: flows S. along E. 

cst of Brazil ; ’ relatively warm 
Brazos, R , Texas, U S.A. . length 950 m. 
Brazzaville, cap . Congo lex French). Equal 
Africa; connected by rjy with the Atlantic at 
Pointe-Nolre. R pt under construction, air- 
port: p. (1959) 99,144. 

Breadalbane, mountainous disi , W. Perth, Scot. 
Brechin, par . ; Angus, Scot : with ancient cath , 
onS Esk; sail-cloth, linen, distilling, p (1901) 
7,114 


Breckenridge, t.. N. Texas. U.S.A. ; oil, gas 
wells, exp. cattle, grain, p. (1900) 6.273. 
Breckland, geographical region, S W. Norfolk, 
N.W. Suffolk, Eng. ; chalk, overlain by sand, 
gives dry soils , much heathland , sm. fertile 
valleys cultivated, wheat, rye. sugar-beet . 
ch. ts. Brandon, Lakenheath ; a. 200 sq m. 
Brecknock, CO , Wales, mountainous, ra. Wye. 
Uak ; cereals, dairy produce, timber; coal, 
iron, a 744 sq in . p (1901)55.5JJ 
Brecon, (Brecknock), mun bor., Wales, agr . 
p (1961) 5,797. 

Brecon Beacons, mins . S. Wales, 5 m. S. of 
Brecon; highest peak, 2,910 ft . National 
Park 

Breda, ancient t, Netherlands, fortress; rayon, 
linen carpets, soap, brewing, p (1900) 107.127 
Bredasdorp, f . C. of Good Hope. S. Africa . p. 
(1946) 3.375. 

Bredbury and Romlley, urb dist., Cheshire. Eng ; 

iron, steel, paper, p (1961) 22 .5/5 
Bregenz, cap. Vorarlberg. Austria, at E. end of 
li. Constance . the Roman Bngaiitium . resort . 
P (1948) 20,439 

Breidha Fjord, laige inlet, W coast. Iceland 
Bremen, t , spt , cap of Land Bremen, Ger- 
many , on K Weser 40 m, from N. Sea. 
ocean liner, tr and trans-shipment pt , im- 
ports cotton, cereals, tobacco, inds. : cars, 
machin . textiles, tobacco, shipbldg , oil rc- 
flmng. p (1960) 563.300 
Bremen, />a /id. W Germany, cattle rearing, mkt 
ganleniug. a 150 sq m . p (1901) 706.000 
Bromerhaven, spt., Germanv , " outporL ’’ of 

Bremen at mouth of NV'esor R ; docks . impt. 
flsh pt , shipbldg , p (ostd 195 \) 121,400 
Bromersdorp, t , Swaziland, S Africa 
Bremerton, I , Wash , U S A , on Puget Sound ; 
naval dockyaid, elec equipment, machin., 
p (1900)25,922 

Brenham, t , Texas. USA, oil, cotton, dairy 
produce, p (1900) 7,710 
Brenner Pass, Italy, famous pass leading from 
Italy into Austria. o\er Alps 
Brentford and Chiswick, mun bor , Middx , Faig. , 
brewing, soap, coal gas light eiigin. , p (1901) 
54,832 

Brentwood, urb. dist , inkl t Essex, Eng . 
films, agr implements, steel-tubing, p (1901) 
5i,9.yj 

Brentwood, sub. of St Louis. Mo., U.S A , reaidtl : 
p (1900) 12,250 

Brescia, t , Italy , cath . palace , silks, woollens, 
iron and steel . p {1931) 141,808 
Breslau, see Wroclaw, 

Bressanone, t , N E Ttalv . ceded to Italv 1919 
by Austria , rath , health resort . p 9,503. 
Bressay L, Shetland Is . Scotland. 

Brest, f. spt. Finistdre dep . NW France, 
naval sta , aiscnal . ILshing, ropes, soap . p 
<19.54) 110,713 

Brest (Brest Lltovsk). t , Byelorussian S S R , on 
Polish frontier. Treaty of Brest Lltovsk. March, 
1918, route ctr and agr. inkt . tcxtilc.s. p 
(1959) 71.000 

Bretton Woods, Nil, U S..\ ; resort, site of 
U 8 monetary and financial conference, 1944. 
Brevik, t . pt , Norway, p (1901) 12,338 
Brewer, t , Me , U S.A . on Penobscot R : wood 
pulp, paper, bricks, p (1900) 9.009. 

Bnanpon, t , France, p (1954) 8,274 
Briare, t , France, p (1910) 3,360 
Bridgend, ur6 dist., mid f , Glamorgan. S Yv'^ales, 
industl trading estate, iron, coal, stone, paper, 
p (1901) 15,156. 

Bridge ol Allan, burgh vStirliiig. Scot , 2 m N, 
of Stirling, mineral springs, glass, p (1961) 
3,312 

Bridgeport, t . Conn .USA, sewing machines, 
typewriters, valves, hardware, machin. ; p. 
(1900) 156,748. 

Bridgeport, Ohio, USA. on Ohio R , glaas. 

tm. sheet metal, boat bldg.; p. (1960) 3,824. 
Bridgeport, bor., Penns., U.S.A. ; iron and steel. 

woollens, quarrying, p (1960) 5,306. 

Bridgeton, t , N J . USA.; founded by Quakers : 
glasswks., paclcs and exp. fruit, p. (1960) 
20.966. 

Bridgetown, i., Barbados, W.I . deep water 
harbour, p (1957) 18,650 
Bridgewater, mRg t., Ma.ss.. U.S.A. ; nr. Boston , 
(1900) 10,268. 
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Bridgewater, f . spt.. Nova Scotia. Canada : sal- 
mon . p 3.445 

Bndgewater Canal, Manchester-lluncorn -Leigh . 
crosses ship canal by means of Barton swing 
bridge, length 38 m. 

Bridgnorth, mn7i bar . mkt t . Salop. Kng . caa : 

carpets, radio equipment, p ( lOG 1 ) 7,55^\ 
Bridgwater, tnnn. bor . vt , Somerset. Rng . 
on It. Parrctt. 10 m. from Bristol Channel , 
brlclis and tiles, engin . wire rope, tlbre fabrics, 
cellophane, p (1901) 25,582 
Bndlinglcn lavn bor . B Biding. Yorks. Eng , 
on Bridlington Bav. S of Flamborongh Head, 
iinpt fishing, seaside resort, p (1001) 26.007 
Brldport, mtin bor , mkL t . Dorset. Eng . rope, 
line and twine, engin . concrete prods . sm 
seaside resort, p (1901) 6,517 
Brie, natural division ('' pays ”). Central France, 
low, level, plateau of limestones and clavs. 

S E. of Pans . loam (limon) cover and plentiful 
water supply encourage agr . grams, sugar- 
beet, fruit, dairy cattle . densely iiopiilated 
Bneg, see Brzeg. 

Bnel, fortfd. spl . R Maas. S Holland. Nether- 
lands ; on Voorn I 

Brienz, t, Switzerland: resort; wood carving, 
on L. Brienz , p 2,637. 

Brlertleld, urb dist , Lancs, Eng ; cotton weaving . 
p (1061) 6.958 

Bnerley Hill, urb dist . Staffs . Eng . on R. 
Stour, cut glass, castable metal goods, fire- 
bricks. roofing and tilling, p (lOGl) 56.377 
Brigg, mlit t . urb dist , Lindsev. Linos, Kng , 
ctr of agr. dist between Limoln Heights 
and Wolds, sugar-beet, jam, seed erushmg, 
hosiery, p (1961) 4,906 

Brigham, t , Utah, USA, sugar-beet, peaches, 
canning, w’oollens, p (1960) 11,728 
Bi ighouse, iiidustl t , mun bor.. W R . York- 
shire, Eng , on K Calder, 3 in S E of Halifax . 
textiles and engm . p (1961 ) JO.ZA !>’ 

Brlghtlingsea, , Essex. Eng , on R Colne. 

oysters, lioat bldg , r> (1961) 4,788 
Brighton, ro bur E Sussex, Kng . 60 m S of 
London. Ige seaside resort and residtl t , 
univ , tight iiids . p (1961) 162.757 
Dilndisl, spt , Apulia, S Italv , ou Adnatic cst 
sea and air connec'tKUH to Middle East, cath , 
cas., wine, olive oil, silk, p (1^51) 58,220 
Brinkley, i.. Ark . U 8 A . cotton, lumber , p 
(1960) 4.636 

Brioude, t , Haute-Loire, France . tr ctr for agr 
JI . p (19:)4) 5,687 

Brisbane, t, pi, cup. Queensland, Australia, 
univ . docks, meats, wool, hides and skins, 
p (1961) 6:^0.121 

Bristol, t , ('onn .USA; foundries, ball bearings, 
clocks, bells, p (imo) 45.499 
Bristol, c.. CO , CO bor , spt . Cloucester-SomeTset 
border. Eng . on K Avon 9 m fmm Bristol 
Channel. " outport ” at Avonmouth . cath. 
univ . docks, airciaft engin . tobacco, paint, 
printing and light incls . p (1961) 436,440 
Bristol, t . renns .USA, cottons, woollens, p 
(I960; 12.361 

Bristol, c . Va . U S A . dairy produce, tobacco, 
p (1900) 17,114 

Biistol, t. BE, USA., fish, textiles, rubber 
goods, shoes, wire, y^acht wka , yachtmg. 
p 'I960) 14.570 

Bristol, f . Tenn . USA ; ravon paper, leather 
goods, furniture, mining etiiiiprnent. transport 
ctr . especially for cattle, p (1960) 77.582 
Bristol Channel, arm of the Atlantic between S 
cst of Wales and Somerset and Devon, noted 
tidal liores 

British Antarctic Territory, Brit col . created 3 
March 1962, consists of all land and Is S of 
lat 60" S and lietween 20" and 80" W longitude, 
comprising (Jrahan- l^and peninsula. S Shet- 
Jands. S Orknevs and smaller Is . excluding S 
" Ceorgia and S Sandwich Is 

British Columbia, prov , Canada , mountainous, 
largely forested, principal Its . Columbia. 
Fra.ser, Kootenay. Peace . climate • temperate, 
rainy on coast, drier interior . cx)iiimunic.atioiis 
rlys . lumbering, farmmg, dairying and live- 
stock: fruit growing, canning, salmon fisheries, 
mmerals coal, copper, gold. lead, silver, oil in 
NE : cap, Victoria: a 355,85680 in , p (1961) 
1.629.082 

British East Africa, formerly comprised Kenya, 
Tanganyika. Uganda, together with the islands 
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of Zanzibar and Pemba. See under their re- 
spective headings 

British Quiaua, 46^//-(;oe Br coZ.. S. America ; flat, 
swampy coast, interior highlands ; climate, very 
hot. heavy rainfall along cst. ; tropical forests . 
agr ' sugar, rice, coffee , cattle ; hardwoods , 
minerals bauxite, diamonds, gold ; poor 
communications; cap Georgetown, a. 83,000 
b(i in . p (cfetd ) 590,140 
British Honduras, croum col,. Central America, 
climate, heavy rainfall, tropical forests, 
mahogany, logwood, bananas ; jioor communica- 
tions. cap Belize, a 8.866 sq m., p (1960) 
90,313 

British Is., archipelago, N W. Europe, comprising 

2 large islands' Great Britain, Ireland; and 
5.000 small i-slands , a 121.633 sfj. m 

British Solomon Is., prot , W Pacific . coconuts, 
rnhber. pineapples, bananas; a. 11,500 sq. m. ; 
P (1952) 99.000 

British Virgin Islands, see Virgin Islands. 

British West Africa, lunnerly comprised Gambia. 
Sierra Leone. (Jold ('o.ast iGhana), Nigeria, and 
parts ol T\)goUnd and Camcroona See under 
then sepa-ate he.i dings 

Briton Ferry, t , pi . Glam., S. AVales , at mouth of 
It Neath, steel wks . ciigiii , ship-breaking. 
Brittany, prov. France, farmmg, fishing, a 
l‘b643 aq ni . p 3,000,000 
Brittle, L . Skye. Scot 

Bnve. t , Corr^ze dep . France ; vegetablas. wines . 

trufiles, straw’, p 4) 36,088. 

Brixon, t . Italy . resort, sericulture, wines. 
Brlxham, </n/.S Devon, lOng , fishing . resort . 
P (1961) 10,679 

Bnxton, dist . S W I/mdon. ICng 
Brno, Czechoslovakia, brewing, cloth, engin , 
lath.umv , p 306.371 

Broad Law, intn , Peebles. Scot 
Broads. The, Noifollc, JCng ; yachting, fishing 
and bnvlmg centre 

Broadstairs, «rb dix/ , Rent, Eng ; seaside resort , 

3 m NL of Ramsgate, p { 1961) 16,979 
Broadway, par . Worcester. Eng , tourist ctr . 

Cotswolds. p 1,860 1(3,745 ft.) 

Brocken, ibirz Mtns , Germany, highest point 
Brockport, ( . NY., USA, dairv Ing, inkt 
gardens, N Y St Teachers’ College, i) (1960) 
5,256 

Brockton, r , Mass , USA , shoes, machin ; p 
(1960) 72,813 

Brockville, i , Ont , (’anada. entry pt on B St 
l;iwrence, farm imi>l(“iMents. p (1950) 13,656 
Brody, t . Ilkranian S S R , f.il, linked to Czecho- 
slovakia by “ Friendship f)il Pipeline ”. 

Drokou Hill, c . N S \V , Australia , silver, lead. 

zinc, ctr W’ool-producmg area, p (1901) 

Biokeii Hill. N Rhodesia, (oniin and tnng ctr, 
le.ul. zinc, vanadunn. p 30,000 (me. 4.400 
Europeans) 

Bromberg, see Bydgoszcz 

Bromborough, see Bebington and Bromborougb. 
Bromley, lavn. bor., Kent, Eng. , residtl. sub of 
London, p {1961) 68.169 
Bromsgrove. vrb dist , old mht t Worcs . Eng . 
13 111 . S W Birmingham, drop forging and rlv 
wagon wks , wTought ironwk . It engin., p 
(1961) 31,174 

Bromyard, urb dist . rnlJ t . Hereford, Eng ; hops, 
glove rnkg . engin . fioor-tiles, p (1901) 1,681 
Bron, t . Rhone, France, p (1954) 14,195 
Bronx, one of the five boroughs of N.Y. City. 
USA. and connected bv bridges with bor. of 
M.inhattan. p {1969) ]. 12 f. 815. 

Brookline, sub of Boston, Mass.. USA.; resdtl.; 
p (1960) .54.0/4 

Brooklyn, bor , N Y. City, connected with Man- 
hattan Bor by the Brooklyn. Manhattan and 
WlUiamsburgh Suspension Bridges across East 
R . mainly residtl with numerous mftg. and 
comm interests, p. (1960) 2,627,319. 

Broom, loch on N \V. cst. of Ross and Cromarty, 
Scot 

Broome, / . W Australia , pearl fishing ; p. 754. 
Brora, f , .Sutherland, Scot. , on E. cst , 12 m. 
N E. of Dornoch Firth , ctr. of sm. coalfield ; 
I tarns Tweed ind 
Broseley, mkt i , Salop, Eng. 

Brotton, t, N B, Yorks. Eng. nr. Guisborongh : 
iron and steel mltg. 

Brough, mkt, t., Westmorland, Eng. ; in upper 
Vale of Eden, 4 in. N. of Klrkby-Stephen. 
Broughshaiio, v\l , Antrim, N. Ireland 
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Brouffbton, par.. Lancs. Eng. ; Iron- and copner- 
mlnes. [ofTay. 

Broughty Ferry, t., wat. pi. Angus. Scot., on Firth 
Brownhllls, urb. dxst.. Staffs, coal-nuniog ; p. 

(1901) 26.3D2. 

Brownsville, t , Texas, U.S A. ; livestock, sugar- 
cane; p (1960) 48,040. 

Brown Willy, mtn . ('ornwall, Eng , alt 1.‘175 ft 
Brownwood, i., Texas. U.S. A. ; exp cotton, 
gram, wool, poultry, dairy prod . p. (I960) 
16,074. 

Broxbourne, t.. Hertford. Eng ; on gravel terrace 
to W of It. r,ea al)Oiit 20 m N E of London . 
ctr of very Intensively cultivated district, mkt - 
garden and glasshouse crops; light Inds. ; 
“ dormitory " t linked with fxindon. 
Bruav-cn-Artols, f.. Fas de Calais. France, p 
(10', 4) ;J1,923 

Bruchsal, Baden-WOrtteraherg. Cermany. 

tobacco, paper, machin . p (estd 1954) 17,000 
Bruck, t . Austria, p (1948) 14,467 
Bnie. It , Somerset, Eng 

Bruges (Brugge), t. 'inland pt . Belgium; mkt - 
hall with 16th-century belfry; univ . impt. 
mkt. for gram, cattle, horses, engin . glass. 
t''\tile-. lacc* . p icstd 62.218 

Brnhl, t, N Rhine- Westphalia, tJerrnany; R m 
S of Cologne, cas , lignite. Iron, sugar rc- 
Onlng. I) (estd 1954) 31,100 
Brunei, Itr prot s/ , N Borneo, due to become 
part of Malaysian Fed (Aug 1966). oilllclds. 
cut( h. rubber, sago, a 2,2i0 sq in , p (esl 
1960) 83,860 
Brtinn, Brno 

Brunsbuttelkoog. t , mouth of Elbe, canal opposite 
(.'uxhaven, ( fcrmaiiy ; p. (estd VJ64) 10,100 
Brunswick (Braunschweig), c.. Lower Sxxony, 
(derinany ; on R Okcr. medieval bldgs . 
canning, tinplate inftg . optics, pi inos, drugs. 
\ chicles; p (estd 1954) 236,000 
Brunswick, t . Me . U S A , p (1960) 0 HI 
Brussels, c, cap Belgium, town hall, palace, 
parliament houses, univ, museum, mnls . 
lace, carpets, silk, cottons, rayon, p, (estd. 
1957) 09 1.766 inc subs 

Brvaii. I , Texas, USA; mkt ctr : cotton gins. 

compresses, oil mills, p (1960) 

Bryansk, / , RS FS B . sawinilling engin tex- 
tiles chemicals phosphates, p (195'') niO.OOO 
Brvnmawr, urb dnt , Brecon. Wale-, iron. coal. 

steel, rubber goods, p. (1961) 6,17/ 

Brzeg, (Brieg). I , Silesia, Poland . (Jerman beloic 
194.5, on R Oder, thcnncals. p (1960)27 000 
Brzezany, t, (JalJcia, Ukraine, USS B . leathei 
Buo, I , Fiji Islands, Pacltto. 

Bucaramanga, t, Santander. Colombia, coffee, 
tobacco, p (estd 19<)2) 221,770 
Buchan Ness, C , nr. Peterhead, li). Scot 
Bucharest, c . rap , Romani.a . c.ath . palace, 
univ. textiles grain, chemicals. r»harrnaceutics. 
oil ictlnery engin . p (1960) L207,000 
Bucklast, S Devon, Fjiig . famous Abbey 
Bucklastielgh, urb. dis( . S. Devon, Eng , wool, 
quarrying, p (1961) 2, J70. 

Buckhniiiion, t , W. Va , U S V ; agr and pas- 
toral ctr . coal. gas. lumber, leather; p 
(19(i()) 6.386 

Buckhaven, and Methil, burgh, Fife. Scot ; on 
N sldeof FirthoFForth. 8in. N E of Kirkcaldy, 
coal, p (1961) 27. /04 [7,666 

Buckie, bttrgh. Banff. Scot . fisheries, p (1961) 
Buckingham, ro , England ; woo«led. beeches . 
Includes Vale of Avlcsburv . farming, dinrv 
produce, ducks, sheep, innfs . chairs, lacc. 
paper, a 749 sq m , p (1061) 186.182 
Buckingham, muu bar . Bucks, Eng , on Ouse 
R . agr bricks, p (1901) 7,777 
Buckley, nrb dist , Flint, Wales, simill castings. 

(1961) 7,658 [p (1960) 12.276 

Bucyrus, l. Ohio. USA ; maclime-nints. . 
Buezaez, t , Ukraine. U S S R. . agr . hoise 
breeding. dLstilling, tapestries , p 11,120 
Budaloc. *ub of Budapest. Hniigarv. p 15.014 
Budapest, tunn-rap , Hungary . Buda on right 
bank and Peat on left bank of Danube, parlt . 
univ ; steel, textiles, chemicals, engin , oil 
retlnlng, mineral springs , p (1900) 1,807,290 
Budaun, c, Uci^ar Pradesh, ludu; sugar-cane, 
rice . rums 

Budo. gee Stratton and Bude, Cornwall 
Budejovlce, t .Czechoslovakia; pencils beet. por- 
celain. anthracite, domestic woodware. p 
(1947) 38,194 


Budge-Budge, t, Bengal. India; hemp, rice: 
P (1941) 24,183 

Budlelgb Salterton, urb dial,, E. Devon; resort; 
p. (1961) 3,871. 

Buena Park, l , Cal., USA. citnis fruits, truck 
farms, oilfields, p (1980) 46,401 
Buenaventura, spt , Colombia. S. America; p. 

(estd 1962) 60,220 
Buenaventura, t.. Mexico; p 2,122 
Buenos Aires, c , cap Argentina, on R La Plata, 
fane buildings, Igst c m S licmisphere. univ . 
tr ctr . caniets. cloth, cigars, boots and slioes. 
iron-ore; p (estd 1958) 3,771.500 
Buenos Aires, prow . Argentina ; a 118.467 sq m ; 
treeless plain; sheep and cattle, cereals, fiuit. 
tobacco; p (f'-,td 19')S) 5,202.800 
Buffalo, c., pt . N.Y., U S.A. , on L Erie; iron, 
steel, oil reflmng. meat packing, brewing, ship- 
bldg . p. (1960) 532. 7. :0 

Bug, R.. m Ukraine, flows into Black Sea; length 
348 m 

Bug, It . Poland ; tnb of Vcstuln R ; since 1939 
frontier between Poland and Ukraine 8 8 R. 
Buga, c , Colombia. 8 America; tr. ctr for sugar, 
coffee, cacao, p. 10.595. 

Biiganda, prov . Uganda, E Africa, located W of 
Jj Victoria l.irgclv -it alt between 4.5()n and 
6.000 ft . intensive cultivation, cotton (cli 
comm crop), plantains, imlletH. cap Kampala 
BuJlth Wells, urb di'it , N. Biecknock. Wales, on 
upper course, R Wye. medicinal springs, p 
(1961) 1,602 
Bultenzorg, ue Bogor. 

Biijalanco, c. 8pain . 25 ra E of f'ordova; p 
15.728. 

Bukhara (Bokhara), t . Uzbek 8 S.R . USSR, 
in Amu Darya valley at W. foot ot Tien Shan . 
rnkt for cotton, suntlower seed wheat grown m 
irrigated Bukhara Ossis , impt tr ctr iit W 
terminus of ancient caravan route from (diina, 
linked by 'rrans-Caspian rly to Krasnovodsk. 
by Turk-Sil) rly to Novo Sibivsk, texalcs, p. 
(195 0 60,000. 

Bukittmggi, 7 , Sumatra, Indonesia, p (1957) 
53,700. 

Bukoba, 1. jV . 'I’anganyika, E Africa, located 
midwav along W -.hoic of li. Victoiia. I'xp 
coffee, rice, plantains and other fooilstutfs toJj 
pts in Kenva and Uganda 
Bukovina, Northein, formerly Romania, ceded to 
U 8 S If in 1940, iimv part of Ukraine . a about 
6. ()()() sq km. cb t Chemovitsv, Cirp,uthian 
M t ns . 1 crested , farming, ceieals, (.ittle 
Bulawayo. 7 . 8 Jthodcsia, impt rly .ind indiis 
ctr, airpt . agr mnfs , tyre latfory, i) 
(1958) ISO 000 duel 40.000 EuropcJils) 

Buldan, I . Turkey, p (1960) 10,131 
Bulgaria, rep. Eastern ICnrope, mountainous, 
Balkan Mtns . Ji Danube N boundarv . cli- 
mate hot summer, cold winter, milder in 
S . heavy summer rainfall. 5 Ige dams, 
bvdro-elcctrie stas . religion Greek Orthodox . 
comimmu atums main rail from Gentril 
Europe passes through to Istanbul, grain, wines, 
rosc-od, pigs, iron, manganese, copper, le.id. 
zinc, pyrites, salt, cliemicals, oil, a 42,70(i sq 
ni . )) (1956) 7,629,251 
Bulla. { . Boiirke, Victoria. Australia. 

Builawarra, I . (BieensJand, Australia. 

Bulle, t . Switzerland . p 4,644. 

Bulb, 7 , N 8 W Australia ; on k’ cat , 40 m S of 
Sydney; inipt coal-rnnnng ctr 
Bultfontein, i , C. of Good Hope, S Africa . 
diamonds; p. 2.000 

Bunbury. t . apt . W Austraba; on cst 112 m 8 
of Fremantle; pt and comm ctr of Igi 
pastoral, agr . fruit growing and timber dist 
Ige co-op butter factory . p (1961) 7.7, ,757 
Bunciana, urb Jist . Donegal Ireland, tialiiion 
p (1961) 2.060 

Bundaberg, t . Oueensland, Australia; on Burnett 
R : sugar factories, timber, dairying, rnlmiig 
p (1961) 22.77)7 

Buugav. urb <7is) . Suffolk, i'aig : on R Mavenei . 

printing, malting, p (1961)2.5(77 
Bunker Hill, Cbarle-stown, now part of Boston, 
Maas , USA.; battle between Americana ami 
British, 1775 

Buntlngford, mkt. t , Herts. Eng ; on E Anglian 
Heights. 10 m N W. of Bishop’s Storttord. 
Bunzlau, see Boleslawlec. 

Buraida, Nejd, Saudi Arabia, p. (estd ) 
50,000. 
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Burbank, c.. Cal, U.S.A. ; airport, aeroplanes; 

p (1900) 00,155. 

Burdur, t . Turkey: p (1960) 25,372. 

Bure, U., Nortolk, Eng. 

Burg, t., Saxony-Anlialb, Germany; on Thle 
Canal . leather goods, iron, furniture, machin.. 
p. (estd 1934) 27,400. 

Burgas, spt Bulgaria, on Black Sea. copper, 
engin , chemicals, textiles; p. (1950) 72.795 
Burgenland, rrov , Austria; a. 1.626 so m. ; p 
(1961) 276,136. 

Burgess Hill, urb dtst., Sussex. Eng . bricks, 
tiles, p (1961) 1,3,090. 

Burghead, burgh , Moray, Scot : on Moray Firth 
7 in N W ol Elgin, halieries, p (1961) 1.34b 
Burgleu, vd . Altdorf, Un. Switzerland, birth- 
place of William Tell. 

Burgos, t, Spain, cath . hosiery, leather cloth, 
p (1959) 

Burgos, j)rnv . Old Castile. Spam; oh t . Buigos. 

a 5,425 sq in . p (1959) 401 .SOI 
Burgstaclt, t . Saxony. Oermanj . N W of Cl n- 
nitz. textiles, maohin ; p (estd 1954) 21,000 
Burgundy, old rrov , N France . 1 omposed 

largely ol upper v^alley of R Saone . famous 
vineyards, strategic position on route leading 
between filateau of Vosges an<l .Jura Mtns 
from liliAne valley to Rhino valley 
Burhanpur, t. Madliya Fradesh, India, ancient 
walled Mogul city . textiles, brocades, p 53,0H7 
Burlington, c , Iowa, U S.A ; on blulfs ol Miss.s- 
sippi U . machin . furniture, p (1960) /•.’ 130 
Burlington, pt . \'t . U S A . E side of L Cham- 
plain. state univ , timber, p (1960) {'),'» II 
Burma (Union 0 !), rep. 194H , ch intns Arakxn 
Yoina, I’egu Yoma , chief rivers. Imwaddv, 
Salween, foiested ; agr. ' nee, t'-uit. tobau o . 
timber, teak , minerals ; petroi. um, jirecious 
Btones, rubles, sapphires; inds carving 
lacquer, rap Itiiigouii, a. 261 789 sq m. p 
(estd ) 2l.j26,S24 

Burnham, imr , nr Maidenhead, Berks, Eng . 

public woodlaml, “ Burnham Beeches ” 

Burnbam, < , urb did , Somerset, Eng . on Brnlg- 
water Bay, 10 m S of Weston-super-Mare, 
result . p (1961) 9. 350 

Burnham-on-Ciouch, urb dist . Essex. J'hig . 

yacht sailing, oysters, boat bldg ,p (1961) t,lh7 
Burnie, t, 'lasmama, Australia, pastoral and 
agi , paper puli) iiittg . p (1961) 1 1.330 
Burnley, trulusll t . ro bar , Lams. Eng . cotton, 
weaving coal, p ( 1961) 

Burntisland, ro\/(d burgh. East Fife. Scot . on F 
of Forth, nr Kirkcaldy, p (1961) 

Burra, E and W’ , two Shetland Ts . Scot 
Burray, one of the Orkney Is . Scot 
Burnana, i. apt. Spam; oianges, wine; p 
18,437 

Burrinjuck, t. NSW Anstialla; on Mnirmn- 
bidgee Jt . N of Canberra . site of unpt. dam 
providing irrigation in Itiverma dust 
Burry Port, urb dist . Oarmartlicii, Wales, p 
(1961) 5,671 

Bursa, c. 'Inrkcv. 60 m S Tstaiibul , fruits, 
carpets, tapestrv . cap of Bitlivni.i prior to the 
Christian li'ra, and later of the Ottoman JOin- 
pire. p (1960) 15.3,571 
Burslem, t., part ot SLoke-on-'lTent. Staffs 
Burton Latimer, urb dist , Northants . Eng ; p 
(1961) 4.401 

Burton-on-Trent, xndudl i . co bor . Staffs, Eng , 
brewing, malting, rubber gooils, engm . steel, 
footwear, chemicals, p (1961) ,50.760 
Bum, /, Indonesia , W of Serang \49,228, 

Bumiird, t. Iran, cotton, carpets: p (1956) 
Burundi, ludrp kingdom (1 July 1962). fornieily 
Urundi. part of IJ N trust terr of Ruaiida- 
Unmdi under Belgian adm , caf> Usumbura, 
colfec. a 10.747 sq m . p (est V.Wl^ 2.213.000 
Bury, xndusil i . co . S E Lancs , on Jt irwell 
to S of Rossendale Eells ; cotton, textiles. 

■ engin , paper mkg . p (1961) 59,981 
Bury St. Edmunds, inun bor , W. Suffolk; mon- 
astic remains . farm implements, brewing, 
sugar-beet processing, p itOdl) 21,144 
Buryat-Mongolla. rev . RSFSR. USSR, 
ch. t. Ulan Ude; a. 150,192 ad. m . p (1939) 
642.000 

Busa, t.. Nigeria. W. Africa; on Niger II . p 
J.OOO. 

Bushey, I . urb disl , Xlerts . Eng , p. (1961) 
20.653. 

Bushire. apt., Iran ; on Persian (.1 . exp. car- 
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pets, hides, tobacco, fruit, nuts, drugs, cotton; 
P. (estd. 1949) 25,000. 

Buskerud, co . Norway, a. 5.738 sq. m : p. 
(1961) 167,796. 

Bute, / . CO., Firth of Clyde. Scotland ; 16 m. long 
and 3-5 m. broad, ch t., Rothesay; a. 218 
sq m . p (1901) 15,129. (Argyll 

Bute. Kyles ot, .s/rad. 6 m lietween Lsle of Bute and 
Buton. /..off coa.st of Sulawesi I.. Indonesia. 

Butt of Lewis, promonlorg with lighthouse; 
Lewis. Hebrides. Scot 

Butte, c . Montana. USA.; copper, lead, silver. 
P (1960) 27.377. 

Buttermere. xul , Cumlierland, fhig ; tourist resort. 
Buttermere, L . CuinberUnd, Eng ; 11 m. long. 

2 m w ide. 

Buxton, mil » ftnr.. Deihv. Fug. . wat p . nr. High 
Peak difct . spa t . p (1961) 10.236 
Buzau, t , Romania , rly. ctr , cath ; wheat. 

timlier, petroleum . p (V5Gr)) 75,560 
Bydgo zcz (fonnei (Jermau Bromberg), t , Poland, 
on R Rinlv. oiigvn . texlilcs, chemicals, lignite, 
p mm) 231,000 

Byelorussia (White Russia), conddxient rep, 
USSR, . cap Minsk . a 81,090 sq m. ; p. 
(1959) S.OhO.OOO 

Byion C . iiio'^t easterly point of Australia, PaciHo 
«‘oast of N S W’ 

Bytorn (Beuthon), t . Upper Silesia. Polantl . 
Geiman before 1915, coal, zinc. loa«l and lion 
mining, iron ind.-! , p (1960) 132,000. 

C 

Cabanatuan, cap , Nueva Ecija prov . Luzon, 
i’hihppines , tr ctr., p. (1948) 54,6’(5fl? 

Cabeza, sm L, Spain, 86 m E S E, of Badajoz. 

P ll,7b2 

Cabo Jiiby, Spanish terr on Atlantic coast, N. of 
Rio lie Oro. N Africa 

Cabot Strait, ontraiKO of Gulf of St. Lawrence 
betwf'en C Biefon 1 and Newdoundland 
Cabra, t . Spam . 30 m S E. ot C0rdo\a , college . 
p 20,770 

Cabrera I, Balearic Is , in Mediterranean, 9 m 
S of Majorca . a H sq m . penal settlement 
Cdceies, piov . W Spam . pastoral , a 7,705 sq 
m . p (1959) 5l»>i,202 

Cdceres, i . Siiam, largest liull-ring in Spain, 
ancient tVtia Caocilia . p (1919)^^,725. 
Cachan f . Seme. Fr uiv'c. j) (1951) 

Cachnr, c/( ft . Assam, hidi.v, tea-growing ctr. ; a. 

2(.SH M(i in . p (l'U;i) I.i3l,56b 
Cachoeiia, f . nr Sah ador, Hia/il . p 10,431. 
Cadarachc, t , S France . nr Aiv-en-Proveuce, 
Hodiuin-cooied test reactor 
Cader Idris, ndn . Merioneth. W'ales . alb 2,920 ft. 
Cadillac. I , Mich . USA, rubber tyres, wood 
and rnetal prod . p (19()0) 10,112 
Cadiz, uiardiine prov. S Snim . cap Cadiz; a. 

2.H27 sif m . p (1959) .Vi/, .7.?/ 

Cadiz, /erf res H i . tfd , Andalusia, S Spam, sherry, 
cork, fruit, olive oil, tunny lish. naval base; 
univ . one of most ancient ts in Europe, built 
by Phoenicians, c 1100 n r . p (1959) 113,325 
Caen, c cap , Calvados, l''ranee , lino church 
and abliev. tomb of William the Conqueror, 
univ . iron ore. lace, gloves exported . scene of 
fierce fighting in Second World War, when it 
was severely damaged, p (1954) 07,851. 
Caerleon, urb dixt , Monmouth. Eng , on R. Usk. 

3 rn N E of Newport. Roman remains; agr 
machin tools. bnekR. p ilOOl) 4,184. 

Caernarvon, t . rnxin bor , cap , Caernarvonshire, N 
Wales, on S shoie of Menai Strait . cas wher'^ 
first Prince ot M'ales (Edward II) was chris- 
tened. sl.ite. bricks, plastics, p (1961) 8.098 
Caernarvonshire, ndnous marit co . N Wales ; 
slate and stone quarries, lead-mines; oats, 
barley, sheep, lattle. higliest peak. Snowdon 
(3.5(i()ft). a 509 sq ill . p (1961) i27.i5i 
Caerphilly, t, xirb dist , (ilainorgan. S Wales; 

cas . coal, iron, light inds . p (1961) 36,003. 
Caesaiea, t , on coast of Israel . once the ollicial 
residence of the llerods and Roman Governors 
of P.alestmc 

Caesarea Mazaca, Turkey ; once residence of 
Kings of Cappailocia . now tr ctr. 

CaetA t. Mmas Geraes st , Brazil; at foot of 
Serra do Espinhico, 50 in. E of Belo Horizonte . 
Ige. iron and steel wks 

Cagayan, proy., Jjuzoii. Pluhppine Is ; p. (1948) 
311.083 
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Cagll, <„ pror. of Peaaro and Urblno. Italy; p 
12,145 

Cagharl, Italian proa,, comprising S. half of Sar- 
dinia; a. 6,179 sq. m. ; p. (1951) 667,366. 
Cagliari, 8vt . cap Sardinia, on S. cst.; cath. and 
imlv., exp. lead, zmc. p (1951) 137,032 
Cagnes-sur-Mor, t , Alpes-Mantimes dep , France; 

Klvlera resort, p. (1954) 11.066 
Caha, mtns., on boundary of Cork and Kerry, 
Ireland ; cas ; highest point 2,249 tt. 

Caher, t., Tipperary, Ireland ; on It Suit ; ancient 
c.as. and abljey, p. (1951) 1,689 
Cahlrclveen, I . Kerry. Ireland, p (1951) 1.687. 
Gabors, t , cap,, l^ot, France ; cath. ; distiliories, 
shoe factories; p (1054) 15,384. 

Caibarien, t , Cuba , sugar-shipping pt. 

Caicos Is., see Turks and Caicos Is. 

Cairngorm, mtn., Inverness and Banff, Scot. ; 
alt 4,084 ft. 

Cairns, spt , Queensland, Australia ; on Trinity 
Bay ; tine sugar, tropical fruit growing, dairy- 
ing, mining. p 25,i5S 

Cairntoul, rain , Inverness and Aberdeen, Scot. ; 
alt. 4.241 ft 

Cairo, c . cap. Egypt : on R. bank of Nile at head 
of Nile delta, univ ; tourist ctr ; mufs. 
cotton, paper, silk. p. (1951) 2,373.000. 

Cairo, 111 , USA., confluence of Mississippi and 
Ohio, extensive traftic; p. (1060) 9,348. 

Caister, tni . N of Vai mouth. Norfolk. Eng ; 

ruined cas , holiday resort 
Caithness, co , Scot , most N part of mainland: 
flat, with much moorland, herring flslierv. jioor 
agr , quarrying, t )i ts Wick, Thurso a 686 
R (1 ni . p (1961) 27,345. 

Caivano, xndustl t , Italy . N.E, of Naples. 

Cajalco Reservoir, S Cal , U.S A. ; hlll-top 
location nr Riverside, 55 m, S E. of liOS 
Angeles, stores water brought 242 m. by 
aipieduct irotn Parker Reservoir on R 
Colorado, for distribution throughout Los 
.\ngeles plain. 

Calamarca, dep N Peru: mining and agr.; 

a 12,5 18 sq.m. i> 543,090 

Cajamarca, t , tap . Cajamarca prov , Peru; mng. 
ctr . dairying, cloth, leather, straw hats, 
thermal spiings. p 37,000 

Calabar, spt, S F, Nigeria, W. Africa; exp. 

palm oil. kernels, rubber, ivory; p 16,053 
Calabozo, t , N. Venezuela, S America , cattle, 
agr , tr. ctr , p 7,123 

Calabria, reaion, extreme S W. Italy, moun- 
tainous and fertile; highest point Mt Pollino 
7,825 ft. ; ch. It. Crati . cereals, wine, olives, 
fruit . copper, marble ; tunny ttsh . a 5.830 
sq. m : p. (1951) 2,042,6^0. iVidin. 

Calafp,t, i , Romania . on Bulgarian frontier, opp. 
Colaborra, i., Ixigrono, Spam , cath. , fruit, wme ; 
on R. Ebro, p. 13,199. 

Calais, spt. Pas de Calais, N E. France; cross- 
channel ferry pt. opposite to and 21 m distant 
from Dover; lace, fishing, p. (1954) 60,340. 
Oalama, oasts, Autofagosta prov, N. (’hile; In 
Atacama Desert at foot of Andean Cordillera, 
130 ra. N E. of Autofagosta on main rly to 
La Paz. water from R. Loa supplies Auto- 
fagosta and used for irrigation locally ; cotton, 
wheat, vegetables , p 4.967 
Oalamar, i., Bolivar dep, Colombia; on R. 
Magdalena 60 m. from mouth, also connected 
by rail to spt. Cartagena . handles traffic 
between Cartagena and Magdalena valley. 
Calamlanes Is., Philippine Is ; between Mindoro 
and Palawan Is. Ip. 11.285. 

Calaflas. commune. S, Spain; pyrites, olives; 
Calarasi, t.. S.E. Uomama , on the Danube. 

coram. ctr ; P 17,890. [23.269. 

Calasiao, t., Luzon, Philippines; hats: p. (1948) 
Calataflml, commune, Sicily; Garibaldi defeated 
Neapolitans, May 1860 ; p 11,484. 

Calatayud, t , Spain . 55 m. S W. Saragossa ; cas. ; 
P. 18,419. 

Calbayog, (., Samar, Philippine Is. ; hemp trade, 
ftsherlea , p (1948) 79,503 
Calbe, t., on R. Saale, Saxony Anhalt, Germany; 

iron smelting, lignite mng , niachln , chemicals, 
Calcutta, c., spt., W. Bengal, India ; on R Hooglill ; 
vast tr. fiom Gauges plain ; umv. ; jute-mdls. 
exp. lute, cotton, sugar-cane, rice, tea. silk, 
coal: p. (1961) corporation a. 2.926.498: 
metropolitan a. 5.500,195. 

Caldas, dep.. Colombia, S. America ; cap. Manl- 
zales: a. 5.100 sq ni., p. (1902) 1,299.590. 


Calder, t., S.W, Midlothian ; shale mines, oilwks. . 
p. 3,200. 

Calder, R , Lancs, Eng. ; Joins the Ribble. 

Calder, K., W.R. Yorks. Eng. : trib. of Aire R. 

Calder Hall, Cumberland; rtrst full-scale nuclear 
power sta in world (1950) owned and operated 
by U K Atomic Energy Authority; electricity 
and plutonium prod. 

Caldera, spt., Atacama. Chile; p. 1,525. 

CaldweU, t.. Idaho. U S.A.; p. (1900) 12,230 

Caldy I,, off Pembroke coast. Wales, lighthouse. 
Trappist monastery. 

Caledonian Canal, from Moray Firth to Loch 
Linnhc. Scot, connecting Noith Sea with 
Atlantic; 621 m long: opened in 1822. 

Calera, <. Chile ; ilr Junction; p. 8,426 

Call oK Man, sm. i.. S W. I. of Man, Eng. ; a. 620 


acres. 

Calgary, ch. t . Alberta. Canada ; ctr. of ranching 
country; lumber-mills, tanneries, oil retimng. 
p. (1961) 279.062. 

Call, i . cop . Valle del Caqca. Colombia, on Cauca 
R. coal, coffee, copper; p (cstd 1962) 

Calicut, see Kozhikode. 

Cahtornia, most imrt. of Pacific States. 
USA; mountainous and forested but fertile 
valleys; salubrious climate, rich m minerals, 
oil, natural gas, gold, silver, copper, steel: oil 
refining, films; fruit, cap Sacramento; ch. 
pt San Francisco, Igst. c, Los Angeles, has 
279 incorpornted cities; a. 158.693 sq m. : p. 
(1960) 16,717,204. 

California Current, E. Pac Oc ; flows N to S 
along cst of Ore., and Cal . U S A. . relatively 
cxild water; reduces summer temperatures 
and causes fog in cst. areas especially nr 
San Francisco. 

California, G of, Mexico, 700 m 1.; inlet of Pac. Oc. 
California, Lower, lerr , Mexico, between (.lulf ot 
C. and Pacific; cap La Paz; chiellv a sterile 
region; some mineral wealth . a 55,054 so. in , 
p. (1950) 287,366. ICoast, India. 

Calimere Point, most S. point of (''oroniaiidcl 
Cahstoga, t., (Jal , USA., tr. ctr., wine, grapes: 

hot springs: p. (1960) 7, .574 
Calian, utral dist.. t., Kilkenny. Ireland; on the 
King’s R . p (1961) 6.96 J 
Callander, mkt t , burqh, Perth, Scot. ; on It 
Tcith. 15 m NW ol Stilling, “ tlio ;^a^e of the 
Highlands,” tourist resort, p (1961)7,054. 
Callao, dep., Peru, cap. C. ; a 14 sq m ; p 
(1961) 213,206 , , , , 

Callao, t . spt , cap. Callao dep . Peru, linked by 
riv to Luna, exp. sugar, cotton, p. (estd 1960) 
135.244 , 

Caine, ntht t , man. bor , Wilts. ICng. : on Marian 
E , dairying, food processing, p. (1901) 6,559. 
Calonne-Rlcouart, commune, Pas-de-Calais dep , 
France, coal. p. (1954) 10,897. 

Calota, gold-field dist , Colombia. S. America. 
Calstock, t . E tkirnwall. Eng , on Tamar estuary 
Caltagirone, r , Catania, Sicily . cath ; local 
mkt . p 38,178 _ 

Caltanissetta, t., cap , Caltanis-setta prov , Sicllv, 
Italy, cath ; sulphur; p tvyA) 60,303 
Calulre-et-Clare, t . RhOne, France, on Saone R,; 
coal; p. (1954) 19,886. 

Calumet, t., Mich .USA: on peninsula In I, 
Superior, copper-mining, p (1960) 1.139. 
Calvados, dep., N.W. France , cap. Caen , live- 
stock. dairying, fisheries, textiles, liriueur 
brandy; a. 2,19’7 sq m ; p. (1954) 442,991. 
Calvl, wt.. N.W cst.. Corsica; fishing; p 2.036 
Calvinla, t., C. of Good Hope, S. Africa . p. 3.627. 
Cam, R . Cambridge. Eng. ; trlb. of Ouse . length 
40 m. Ini.'. P (1953)67^^.2.5^. 

Camaguey, prov , Cuba, W. Indies; a. 10.169 sq. 
Camaguey, t , cap , Camagfiey. Central Cuba, p. 

(1953) 110.388. ^ 

Camagdey, t .Peru: sugar-cane. p. (1953) 110,388. 
Camaiore, t.. Central Italy , foot of Apuan Alps, in 
prov of Lucca; old church. 


Caraana, t. Peru ; p. 2.253 
Caraargue, delta dtst., Bouchcs-dii-Rhdne. 1 ranee, 
at mouth of R. Rhone; famous col of flamingoes , 


a 300 sq.m. ^ ^ 

Camarihes Norte, prov , Luzon. Philippine Is. : 
mtns. and fertile land; agr. mmerals; cap. 
Daet ; a. 829 sq. ra. ; p. 98,324. 

Camas, t,. Wash., U.S A. ; agr., pulp, paper, 
fruit canning, p. (1960) 5,666. 

Cambay, 0., separates Kathiawar peninsula from 
Gujerat st., India. 
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Camberwell, mHrorolxtan bar.. Jjondon. Eng. : p. 
(1961) 174,697 

Cambodia, md st . Indo-Cliiiia. formerly withm 
the French Union, contams the great Tonle 8ap 
L ; cap Phnom-Penli on Mekong It . agr . rice, 
rubber, niaize, pepper, livestock, kapok, 
llsbcnes, car assembly, cigarette mkg . a 
67.550 sq. m . p (estd. 1958) 5,040,000 
Cambodia, C., extreme 8. of Cambodia liulo-Chma. 
Camborne, Cornwall, Eng. , 11m y W Triiio. 
old tin- and copper-mines . eiigin , textiles and 
chemicals , p. (Camborne- -Redruth urb dist ) 
(1961) 36,090 

Cambrai, t , Nord dep , France ; on Schelde R. ; 

linen, brewing, soap, p (1954)29,567 
Cambridge, co., Eng . Rs t)use. Nen. Cam ; wheat, 
oats, potatoes, truit, danying, light engin . light 
inds : a. 877 sq m : p. (1961) 189,913 
Cambridge, mnn bor . univ. c , co t , Cambridge. 
Eng . on Cam Iv . famous umv with resuitl 
colleges, radio, sciontitlc instruments, asphalt, 
boat bldg . p (196]) 95.318 
Cambridge, t., Md .IJ S.A ; oysters, p. (1960) 12,239 
Cambridge, r.. Mass.. U y A . 3 m. from Poston. 

seat of llarvaid Univ . p (1960) 107,716. 
Cambridge, t., Ohio, U y.A . coal, iron, clay, oil. 

glassware, pottery, p (1960) 14.562 
Cambiislang, var , Lanark. 8cot . turkey red (iye- 
works, hosiery, engm ; on Clyde R . p (1951) 
26,861 

Camden, mfto. and rcsidtl r. N J . U S A : on 
Delaware R , suburban and opposite Phila- 
delrdiia. iron foundries. ch(*micals. glass, 
wireless sets, sliiplildg , p (1960) 117,159 
Camden Town, irulusLl and rc'^uitl. dist , London. 

Eng ; N E of Regent’s 1‘ark 
Camel, ll , E Cornwall. Eng. . length 30 m 
Camenno. c . Macerata, Central Italy, m Apennines, 
the ancient Catnenum annexed to Papal ytate.s 
in 16th century . nniv cath 
Cameron, ( , 'I'cx.im, it h A . p (1900) 5,640 
Cameron Bay, (, NW Terr, Canada, by Gr. 
BearJjake, radium 

Cameroons, British i North and South), former U.N 
trust terrs under British adin (Northern part 
acliieved independence as part of Nigeria (Sar- 
dauna prov ). and Southern part as part of 
Camcronn (Western prov ) (1961). a 34,081 
S(| in , p lestd 1960) 1,621,000 
Cameroun, Fed, Rep. ol, md su\crci<jn at (Jan 
1960), comprises Ea.stern Cameroun (former 
U N trust terr under French adm ) and West- 
ein Cameroun (former U N trust terr under 
British adm ) Fed cap Vaoimdd* timber, 
cocoa, palm kernels, palm oil. groimdmits. 
bananas, cofToc, a. 113,500 sq m . p (1961) 
4,907,000. 

Camiguin, I, Philippines; in Mindanao Sea. 
mins , Hug<ir, rice, tobacco . a 96 sq m . p 

(19*18) r>o,<yt9 

Campagna, Italy . malarial coastal plain round 
Rome . now being driined , new commune of 
Latina founded 19:53 

Campanha, 1., Minas Ceracs, Brazil , mduatl 
Campania, regwn, S Italy, ch t. Naples; a 
5.250 sq.m . p (1951) 4,338.699 
Campaspe, K . Victoiia, Australia, rises in Gram- 
pian Mtns . tlowt. N into R. Muiray at Echuca. 
supplie.s water tor iirigated area between 
Roctie.ster and Echuca. length. 140 m 
Campbeiltoii, t, wt. New Brunswick, Canada. 

Imnbenng, tlshmg, (1950) 8,283. \ 18,649 

Campbelltowii, t . N 8 VV . Australia, p (1961) 
Campbeltown, (niruh. .^pt . Aigyil. Scot . on 
E'lrtli of Clyde cst of peninsula of Kmtyre; 
diHtdlmg, tlshmg. p (1961) 6,525 
Campeche, st . Yucatan. Mexit o ; hot. flat and 
unhealthy . rice, cotton, logwood, chicle, sisal , 
a 19.070 sq m . p (1950) 122,093 
Campeche, cap. t. of st , spt , Mexico . on G of 
Mexico . exp. logwood, sisal, hemp . p. (1950) 
23.277. IdLst ; p. 3,029 

Campordown, Victoria. Australia, dairying 
Camperdown, ml. on dunes. N Holland. Nether- 
lands . battle 1797. [p. (1950) 101,7 16 

Campinas, L, Bra.zil; 55 m. N of 8ao Paulo; 
Campine or Kempeiiland, dist., pro vs Limburg 
and Antwerp. Belgium ; coaltleld. 

Campo Belo. t., Minas Geraes st . Biazil: 200 m. 

by rad N.E. of Guanabara. impt. cattle ctr 
Campobasso, prov., Abru^zl niid Molise. Italy, 
among the Apennines; a. 1,092 sq. m. ; p. 
(1951) 406,476. 


Campobasso, fortfd < , 50 ni N.E. Naples, Italy ; 

famous for cutlery and arms. P (1951) 28,533. 
Campobello di Llcata, t . Siclljt ; sulphiir-minea. 
Campobello dl Massara, t . Sicily ; quarrying, 
Campos, f., Rio do Janeiro, Brazil ; coffee, 
sugar; p 52.677. 

Campsle Fells, range of hills, Stirling. Scot : 
highest point. 1.804 ft 

Campuiung, t . Musccl. Romania . NW of Buchar- 
est. tlrat cap. of Wallachia, summer resort. 
P. (1948) 18,174. 

Canada, Dominion of, N America ; dominion 
founded 1807, and now me all Brit N. American 
E'cderation of ten x)rovinces. Nova Siotla. 
New Brunswick, Prince J-klward I . Queliec. 
Ontario. Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta. 
Brit Columbia, Newfoundland with Labrador, 
and the terr. of Yukon and N W'^ Territories 
(Franklm, Kcewatln. Mackenzie) . cap Ottawa; 
Great Lakes . Rock v' Mtns . Great Plains, St. 
Ijawrence. Saskatchewan, and Mackenzie Rs . 
'lYan-s- Canada Highway 4860 m long runs from 
St. .John's (Newtoundlaml) to Victoria (no) 
oi»cncd 3 Sept 1962, extreme climate. Pacific 
seaboaid mild, coniiiferous forest belt except 
for Central grass lands, tundra in N ; agr : 
wheat, oafs, dairying, pulp, paper, coal, gohl, 
copper, nickel, zinc, le.id, radium, uranium, oil, 
natural ga.s, llsliciics, furs, hydro-elcctric 
power, iinpt mnfs . a 3.851.809 sq m , p. 
(1961) 18.238.2 i7 

Canadian Coast Range, mins, BC, W Canada; 
extend N VV. to S E along cst . penetrated by 
deep inlets (fjoids) with veiv little cst plain, 
diained by short, swift R.s , crossed only by R. 
Skeena in N . R Fraser in S . which give access 
to Ulterior, maiked climatic barrier, to W, 
equable climate with hca^y all-year rain, to E. 
more extreme semi-and climate, especially od 
valley lloors 

Canadian R,, trib (flowing from New Mexico) of 
Arkansas R . U S A . length 900 m 
Canajohane. t, NY,. USA; agr, dairying, 
food packing, p (1960) 2,681. 

Canal dii Centre, canal, SaOne-et-Loire dep., 
France , links Rhone-SaOne valley at Chalon* 
sur-Saone with R Loire at Digoin ; serves J.e 
Creusot Coaltleld . length 60 m. 

Canal Zone, Panama, strip oi land leased to 
USA for Panama Canal , a 618 sq. m. (270 
a<i m water), p (1960) 42,122. 

Cahaiiea, spt., Brazil , S of Santos 
Cananea, i, Mexico, cattle, copper, silver, lead, 
zinc, p 11,006 

Cafiar, prov . Ecuador ; cap. Azoques ; Inta 
remains, agr. Panama hats. a. 1,52’ sq.m.; 
p. (1950) 97,681. 

Canaries Current, ocean current . flows S along 
N W cst of Africa from Casablanca to C. 
Vt'rde . rclat,iv-cJv ( old and has very marked 
cooling effect on Saharan coastlands 
Canary Is., or Canaries, N Atl. Oc . group of 7 
Is. belonging to Spain, 60 m off cst. Africa and 
700 m S of Gibraltar . compr. Tenerife I . the 
Igst (cap. Santa Cruz). (Iran Canaria (cap 
Las Palmas), I'alma, (Joniera, Hierro, kiierte- 
ventiira. Lanzarote , tropical produce . ch exp., 
bananas, oranges, tomatoes, vegetables and 
tobacco . wine, cochineal . a 4,685 sq. m. ; 
p (1959)905.77.!/ 

Canastota, t.. NY, USA., eiigln , furniture, 
plastJvs. p (1960) 4.896. 

Canberra, Aastrillan Capital Territory. Australia; 
in (tr Dividing Range (alt. c 6,000 ft ) 200 ra. 
S W of Sydney, seat of govt of Commonwealth . 
911 sq m . p (ot t 1961) 56,430 
Cancale, t . flle-et-Vilame dep . N. France; St 
Micbacl’s Bay. oysteis. p (1954) .5, 46J. 
Candia (Herakleion), rap, Crete, midway along 
N vst . olive oil, raiMiis, p (19(11)61,492 
Candou, t . Jaizon. Plnlippmes , p (1948) 22,362 
Canea, see Khana. [p (1953) 201,3.59 

Canelones, c/cp . Uruguay . wine; a. 1,831 sq m . 
Caueie. sm spt . liima dep., Peru, S ^Vmerica . 
75 ni S J'l ot Callao , exp cotton grown under 
irrigation in Canete valley 
Cangas de Onis, <ommune. Spain, agi , cattle. 

coal, copper, tanning . p 9,936 
Cangas de Tineo, t , Oviedo. Spain ; nr. N cst . 35 
in E of Oviedo , woollens, linens . p 21.000 
Camcatti, / . Sicily , sulphur , m fruit-growing 
dist.. p 27.860 

Canna, sm. I , Hebrides, Scot. . basaltic pillars. 
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Cannanoro, 1 , Madras, India : exp. timber, coco- 
nuts: p. (1941) 27.700. 

Cannet (Le), Alpea-Maritime, France; p. (1964) 
11.601. 

Cannes, ttpt . dcp Alpea-Marltimes, France ; 20 m 
S W. Nice; famous winter resort; perfumes, 
p. (1954) 60.192 

Cannock and Hedneslord, urb dist , Staffs. Eng . 
on S W flank of Cannock Chase. 7 in N.E. ot 
Wolverhampton. coal-mng..engin .bricks, tiles, 
tools, elec goods, car parts, p (1961) 42.186 
Canonsburg, bar . Penns .USA; coal. gas. oil. 
p (1960) 11,877. 

Canopus, anc c , Lower Figj pt , gr temple to 
Serapis 

Canosa, t Apulia. S Ttalv: cath ; the Koman 
Canusium ; ctr of olive-growing dist . p 27,341 
Cantabrians, mtna , N Spain, from Pyrenees to 
Cape Flnistono, hgst pk Pena Vleja (H.736 ft ) 
Cantal, mountainous dej) . Central Fnince. 
mineral springs, grain, dairving. coal, marble; 
cap Aurillac, a 2.229 so. rn . p. (1954) 277.0(*.'> 
Canterbury, c., co bor , Kent. Eng . at foot of 
N Downs on R Stour ; famous catli founded 
A.n. 597 by St. Avigustme . shrine of the mur- 
dered Thomas a Hecket, a place of pilgrimage 
for centuries, fruit growing, tanning, p (1901) 
30.376 

Canterbury, rrou did . ST. N Z ; cap (''hrlst- 
church. a 13.940 sq m. p {\<d(M) 339,883 
Canterbury Plains, rich grazing aiul wheat- 
growing (list SI. N.Z . along E cst . famous 
lor “ C'anterbury Lamb ” . cli t Canterbury . 
ell pt I-yttelton 

Cantho, t , Indo-Clilna , on Mekong K . rice, 
llsii , tr ctr ; p 27,000 

Canton, (Kiiangchou) ch c., former treaty pt , 
K wangtung, S. China , 90 m N W. Ilong 

Kong. exp. .silk, tea, matting, impt tr. ctr . 
P dO.')?) 1,810.000. 

Canton, t , 111 . USA., mnfs . p (1960) 13,588 
Canton, \ndustl and aor c, Ohio, US A , coal, 
lann inachin , engin . p (1060) 113,631 
Canton R., see Chuklang. 

Canvey I., urb djst , Essex, fionting the Thames, 
bungalow lesort, radio coinponents, book- 
liinding, iron and wire wk , oil storage, p (1901) 
15.199 

Cap-de-la-Madeleine, t . Que Canada, p (1956) 

23,800 

Cap Hiiitlen, spt , Rep of ITaiti . on N cst . 

Iminbarded liy llntish 186.5, esb. p 40,000 
Capannorl, t , Eucca, Italy , silk ind . i* 39,527. 
Cape Breton I , Nova Scotia, E Canada . farming. 

timlier, tlshing , ch. t Sydney, a 3,120 sq m. 
Cape Canaveral. E. Fla , U S A . on Atl Dc , sea- 
ward extiemitvof birrifir is sheltering Bahama 
1? Lagoon, mil base for I ing mis'-’Mes 
Capo Chidley, I off N point oi I .lorador 
Cape Coast, t, Chana, on cst CO m S W o^ 
Accra, palm oil, p (1960)4 7,7 1,7 
Cape Giradeau, 7 . ATo , IJ S A , p (1060) 47,924 
C. of Good Hope, pwv . Rep of S Africa, phy- 
sical features . Drakensberg Mtns . Diange and 
Caledon U, Gr Karroo, Lit ICarroo, scanty 
ram except S and I'l cst . maize, fruit, sheep, 
goats; minerals, diamonds. race.g. Dutch, 
BritLsh, Bantu, cap Cape 'flown . p. of the 
Colony proper and E. Griqualaml. Ti-anskei, 
Tembuland, Pondoland. Bechuanaland ; a 
277,137 sq m (iiic Walvis Bay), p (1951) 
4.417,330. of whom 935,671 are whites 
C. of Good Hope. S Africa , famous headland. 

S of Cape Towui, 1,000 ft high 
Cape Town, c.. spt.. cai> of C. of Good Hope prov , 
and legislative cap of Rep of S Africii. 
on Table Bay. 30 m N of C of Good Hope, 
communication by rail direct with Rhodesia. 
TTaiKSvaal. Orange and Natal, docks, cath ; 
e\[) wool. gold, diamonds, p (1960) 745,912 
(me 286,418 Wliitcs). 

C. Verde Islands, Portuguese Is , in Atlantic, 350 
ra. W. of C. Verde, Africa; divided into two 
groups. Barlavento (Windward) and Sotavento 
(Leeward), 15 Is. and Islets; a 1,557 sq m. , 
ngr . sugar, and fruit-growing , cap. Praia ; 
Sao Vicente coaling sta. -for all navigation to 
S. America, p. (1950) 147.328 
Capernaum (Tell Hum), rums, in time of Christ 
iinpt place in Palestine. ' on the N. shore of 
the L. of Galilee. 

Capls, prov., Panay, Phihppiucs. mnfs ; p. 466.000. 
Capo dTstria, see Koper. 


Cappoquin, I . Waterford. R o I on Blackwater R, 
Capraja, Italian I. In the Mediterranean, 16 ni 
E. Corsica ; anciently called Caprarla 
Caprera, Italian I. off N E. Sardinia, where 
Garibaldi lived. 

Caprese, commune, Tuscany, Italy ; birthplace of 
Michelangelo ; p. 3,195 

Capri, 7 and t , in Bay of Naple.s ; tourist resort : 
residence of Augustus and Tiberius , the 
ancient Caprae ; famous Blue Grotto ; fine 
wines; p (1)4.500: (1)8,050. 

Capua, ancient fort, c , Campania. Italv ; 20 m. 
N of Naples ; founded by the Etruscans, 
came under Roman rule, sacked by the Sara- 
cens . modern t 2 rn N of site of ancient 
('asilinura . fire works -rnkg , cath. . p 14,375. 
Cardcas, cap., Venezuela; 8 ra inland from its 
Pt . Iia Gnaira, alt about 3,000 ft . cath ; 
univ ; coffee, cacao, textile,3. soaps, iron-ore. 
p (J950) 487,903 

Caravaca, I, Murcia. Spain; iron, tanning; p 
21.560 

Carballo, i , Corunna, Sfialn ; indnstl ; p 13,159. 
Carbon County, N. Utah. USA ; contains 
immense reserves of good coking coal suitable 
for blast furnaces . not yet developed 
Carbondale, i . Penns., USA, anthracite : p 
(1960) 13.595 

Carbonia, i. Sardinia; built 1937-38 nr lignite 
and barite area . p 12,000 
Carcagente, ( . W of Cullera. Valencia. Spain. 

oranges, p. (\95b) 18,002 
Carcar, t , (Jehu, Philippine Is ; sugar ind ; 
P (IQ iS) 32.818 

Cai-cassonnc, I , Aude, Prance , on Aude R . 
historic citaiiel guarding impt routeway from 
Aquitaine to RhOne vallev . farm implements 
wines, cloth, p. (1954) 37,035 
Carchi, prov, Ecuador, cap Tulcan . a 1,495 
Ml m . p (1950) 76,595. 

Cardamon Hills, Travaiicorc, S India, form.s 
extreme S \V edge of Deccan plateau , drained 
W by R I’eriyan, E by R Vaigai . laiiifali 
less sea.sonal than over most of India . 
“China” tea plantations on middle slopes, 
rise to over 8,000 ft alt 

Cardenas, 7 , Matanzas, Cuba ; sugar, tobacco , 
p. 37,144 

Cardiff, cap c. spt, co bor, Glamorgan. Wales, 
umv coll , docks, coal, iion, steel, engin , 
elect goods, brewing, paper, p (1901) 256,270 
Cardigan, mun bor , co I , Cardigan, S W ales, on 
Teitt R ; p (1961) 5.7rW 

Cardigan Bay, lue bay, W Wales, 70 in extent 
N anti S 

Cardiganshire, maritime co , S Wales, momi- 
tainoiis ; mainly agr . mines and quarries . 
a 692 80 m . p (1961) 5.7..57;4. 

Cardona, t . Rarcelona. Soain 
Cardioss, irninstl vil., Dunbarton, Scot ; on 
R Clvde. death of King Jtobert Bnue 
Cardwell, 7 . Queensland, Australia . harbour , 
gold-mining dist 

Carey, 7. Ohio, USA . mkt gardening; p 
(1960) 3.722. 

Cargenbrldge, 7 . Kirkcudbright, Scot , chemicals, 
pl,i-5ticg 

Caribbean Sea, between W Indies and Central 
and S America, a 7,500 sq. m 
Caribou Range, mtns . B C , W Canada . mass of 
ancient cry.stalline loclts inside the gr. bend 
of R Frazer . wulesprt'ad occurrence of lode 
and alluvial gold ; mainl> above 5.000 ft 
Caribou, 7 . Maine, USA. p (1960) 8.905 
Caribrod, 7, Jugoslavia, on Nisava R , p 4,000 
Carimata I., off S W Borneo. Indonesia 
Carmthia, pron , Austria, cap Klagenfurt. 
mtiious ; mineral springs, rye, oats, lead, 
iron, a 3,681 s<i in , p (1951) 474,764 
Carlsbrooke, 7 . 1 of Wight, Eng , cits prison of 
Charles I (1647-S) ; p (1951) 5.232 
Carhnglord, t., spt , Louth, Ireland , on Carling- 
ford Bay; oysters. 

Cailinglord, Lough, mlct of sea between Down and 
IjOuth. Ireland. 

CarUnville, t.. Ill . U.S A ; brides and tiles, agr. 

machln., p. (1960) 5.440. 

Carlisle, c . co. bor., Cumberland, Eng. ; on Eden 
K ; 8 m from Solway Firth; Impt route 
ctr ; ancient cas and cath . textiles, biscuits, 
metal boxes, p (IQQl) 71,112. 

Carlisle, bor , Penns . USA; boots and shoes; 
p. (1960) 16,623. 
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Carloforte, t , San Pietro I , Sardinia, Italy ; 
tunny lishery ; p 7,825. 

Carlow, CO.. Leinster. Ireland : co. t., Carlow ; 
a 346 BQ m . p (1961) 

Carlow, t, Ireland, brewing, milling, p (1961) 
7,707 

Carlsbad, se« Karlovy Vary. 

Carlsbad, f , N M , U S A , p. (1960) 25,541. 
Carlsbad Cavern, N.M.. USA. gr cave in 
limestone through which Hows K Pecos . 
stalactites, stalagmites . tourist attraction . 
length 4.000 ft . width 000 ft., height of roof 
300 ft 

Carlsruho, see Karlsruhe. 

Carlstadt, bor . N J.. USA . brass, marble. 
P (1900) 6.042 

Carlton, mb disi , Notts. Eng ; 2 m N E of 
Nottingham, lace, hosiery, p (1961) 38.790 
Carluke, i . par , l^nark, Scot . engin : p (1951) 
11,115 

Carmagnola, mfto t.. N Italy; on Melba It ; p. 
12,241. 

Carmarthen, mnn. bor , eo t . Carmarthenshire. 
IN ales ; on Towy 11 ; anthracite, limestone 
(luarrving. p (1961) 13,249 
Carmarthen Bay, Carmarthen, Wales . 18 m across 
Carmarthenshire, co , S Wales . co t . Carmar- 
then . mountainous, mining, niainlv pastoral 
land, a 920 in . p (1961) 167,736 
Cannaux, t . Tarn. Eraiice. glass mftg . p (1954) 
11,485 

Carmel, Mt , Israel , alt 1 932 ft 
Carmen de Bolivar, , t'ampeclie Bay. Mexico 
Carmona, t. Spam. oii\cs. wine, liuit. p 
24,870 

Carnac, vd., Morbihan, NW France; SI'] of 
Ijonent ; prehistoric stone monuments and 
circles 

Carnarvon, t , W Auetraha , on H. Gascoyne . p. 845. 
Carnatic, d\,3i , Madias, India, liiitiah conquest 
1783 

Carnegie, bor, Penns, USA ; steel, non; p 
(19G0) 11,887 
Carnegie, L , W Australia 
Carnew, f.. Wicklow, Ireland, granite, slate 
Carnlorth, I . mb dist , Lancs, Eng , rly. ctr , 
j) (1961) i.in 

Canioustie, btuyh, \ngus. Scot , on N Sea, 6 m 
S NN ot Arbroath, summei resoit, p (1961) 
7 .. 7 // 

Carnsore Point, S AVexford, Ii eland 
Carntoghor Mtns , ranje of mhis , Londonderry. 
N Ireland 

Carnwath, vil , Lanark. Scot ; coal, shale, iron. 
Caro, / . Mich , U S.A. , sugar-beet rehmng . p 
(1960) J,531 

Carolina, see N. and S Carolina. 

Caroline Is, (ircfupdaao m W Pac Oc . 519 m 
number. Iving between the Fliilippnies and the 
Mai shall Gr , former Jaiianese mandate now 
part ot U S Pac Trust 'ferr . ch exp copra 
Caroni R, Venezuela. S. America, tnb of 
Orinoco . 400 m 

Carpathian Mtns , range separating Czecho- 
slovakia and Iliiiigarv fiom Galicia, and 
'I’rau'sylvania from Moldavia. 805 in long, 
highest point, 'I'atra 8,740 ft 
Carpentaria, G, of. North Australia , between 
(' Arnhem and C York 

Carpontras, c, Vauchise, France, on 11 Auzon, 
manv antiquitiCH. p (1954) 15,076. 

Carpi, imlndl t . Modena, Central Italy , cath ; 
p 33,000 

Carrantuolull Mtn , Kerry. Ireland . loftiest in 
Magillicuddy’s Keeks and all Ireland, alt 
3.414 ft 

Cairara, ( , Massa-e-Carrara, Central Italy , famed 
lor white marble . p (1951) 50,102 
Carrefio, commune, Oviedo prov , Spain; cattle, 
llshing, sardine eanmng . p 10,009. 
Carncklergus, spt . mun bor , Antrim. N Ireland ; 
•on N shore of Belfast Lough, salt mines, tex- 
tiles. p (1061) 10,211 

Carnckmacross, mJd t , mb dist . Monaghan, 
Ireland, p (1961) 1,910 

Carrick-on-Shannon, co t . rural dist , Leitrim. 

Ireland, p (of dist ) (1961) 6,962 
Carrlck-on-Smr, inkt t , mb dist . Tipperaiy. 

Ireland, coal, timber, p (1901) 4,667 
Carrizal-Alto, i , Atacama prov.. Chile . copper- 
nnnes. 

Carrizal-Bajo , t., Atacama prov . Chile; port for 
Carrizal-Al to. 25 m. E. 


Carrollton, t., Ga , USA., textiles, p. (1960) 
10,973 

Carron, vil . Stirling, Scot. ; nr. Falkirk ; famoas 
ironwks 

Carron, Loch, inlet, W. cst., Koss and Cromarty, 
Scot . followed by rly. from Dingwall to 
Kvle and Ixichalsh. 

Carse of Qowrle, I’crth. Scot ; fertile cstl dist. 
lietween Perth and Dundee. S. of Sldlaw IliUa ; 
sm, fruits, especial] V raspberries. 

Carshalton, mb dist.. Surrey. Eng, ; nr. Croj'don ; 

chemicals, p (1961) 57,462 
Carson City, st cap., Nevada, USA; silver- and 
gold-mimng dist ; p (1950) 3,082. 

Carstalrs, vd , Lanark. Scot . N E. of Lanark t. 
Cartagena, spt . cap . dep Bolivar, Colombia, 
S America, shares with Barranquilla tr 
brought dow'ii Magdalena K ; exp hides, 
gold, oilpipctermm.il. p (estd 1QQ2.) 185,160. 
Cartagena, spt , Murcia. E Spam . tine wharves 
ami harbour . naval arsenal , cath ; exp. 
hides, gold, p 123,301 

Cartago. t. Cauca, Colombia, S Ameiica, p 
14,750 

Cartago, prov Costa Kica, Central America , 
cap C , collcc, flints . p (1950) 100,725 
Caiteiet, bnr , NJ. USA . metal and oil re- 
liniug, eheinuMls. tobacco, p (1900) 20.502 
Carter Fell, mtii., Northumberland, Eng . 1.815 ft 
Carterton, bar, NNellington, N I . New Zealand. 
P (1961) 3,077 

Carthago, e , N K 'rums, N Africa , with rums of 
ancient Carthage, destrojed by the Uomans 
146 nr 

Carthage, t , Mo . U S A . coal, p (1900) 11,261 
Cartmel, par , Ijarus, l.ng . near lUver'-ton 
Carupano. spt, Venezuela. S Amei^ca. nr 
Cumana, p. 16.518 

Carvme, t . P.is-de-CaJais, Fiance; p. (19.54) 15,780 
Casablanca, .uitriioinous c . Morocco, N Africa, 
motor plant, p (1960) . 96 7,277. 

Casablanca, t , N'^alparaiso, (Jlulc 
Casa Branca, t , S E o( Jasiion, Portugal 
Casale, t. Piedmont. Italy, cath . cement: p 
37.703 [p 15,012. 

Casalmagglore, t , Italv. on It Po. near Parma. 
Casas Grandes, f, NW Chihuahua st , Mexico, 
Aztec rmns. p 2,000 

Cascade Range, N Ameiiea. extends N and S 
tlirough Bnt Columbia. Washington and 
Oregon between Kooky Mtns and Pacihc cst. 
Highest peak, Mt Kainier, 1 1,408 ft 
Cascade Tunnel, longest rly tunnel in N America. 
AVa.sh . IJ S A . tarries trunk rly, tiom Spokane 
to Seattle thiongh Cascade Mtns . length 7J m. 
Cascina, t . Pisa, Italy : on K Arno . s.lk ninfs. 
Caserta, t . Italy , on N. edge of Plain of Naples , 
royal palace , cath , silks, p (1951) 4 1, 340. 
Cashel, c. mb dist, Tipperary, Ireland, cath 
(mined) on Pock ol Cashel, p (1961)2,67.9. 
Casino, t . N S W . Australia. ]) (1961) 8,090 
Casiquiare, R , Venezuela, Joins (Jrinoco to tlie Kio 
Negro, a ti ib of the Amazon 
Caspe, (. Spain , on R Guadalupe; p 9,033. 
Casper, t. AN yu . USA. petroleum, p (1900) 
38.930 

Caspian Sea, U .S S K : 760 m. long, 270 m. wide. 
J 70,000 sq m, between Asia and Europe; 
Igst inland sea in the w’orld , surface 85 ft. 
below ocean . hahenes , pts . Astiakhan, 
Baku. Derbent 

Casquets, dangerous rocks, 7 m NA' of Alderney, 
Channel Is. lighthouse 
Cassaba (Kassaba), see TiuTfutlu. 

Cassel, t , see Kassel. 

Cassilis, t, N S AV . Australia; 115 m N AA' of 
Newcjustle in iiuiit gap in Gr Dividing Kange 
between Hunter and Liveriiool Ranges, giving 
iiece.s3 from Newcastle to interior 
Cassino. t , Campania, Italy . tormcrly San Ger- 
mano . the ancient Casmum nr tainoua 
monastery 

Castelbuono, t . Sicilv ; mmer.al springs. 
Casteltlorentlno, t . Tuscany, nr Elorence, Italy. 
Castelfranco, t , Bologna. Italy . p 2,925. 
Castelfranco, t . 'ITeviso, Italy . fine church and 
paintings; silk, p 4,210 
Castellaiuare, dockyard t . Italy . on Bay of Naples 
at foot of Veauv lua , mineral spiuigs , wat. pi. ; 
p 43,725. 

Castellamare del Golfo, spt, N AV'. Sicily, wat. 

pi., tuna fisliing . p 18,032 
Castellon de la Plana, prov . Spam , on Mcditer- 
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ranean, part of ancient Valencia, mainly mtns. ; 
a 2.579 sq. m ; cap. Castellon, p. (1959) 
334.473 

Castell6n de la Plana, t Spain. Bilk, porcelain, 
p. (1959) 57.780. 

CastelnaudaiTi t.. Ande, France, on Languedoc 
canal, burned by Black Prince, 1355. p. (1954) 
8.760 

Castelo Branco, c . Portugal : cap. of diet same 
name : p 290.670. 

Castelvetrano, Sicily. Italy ; industl. ; wine , 
p. 24.746. 

Castlglione. t., Sicily. Italy; near Catania; 
sulphur rellning. 

CastlRllone Florentine, t . Italy; nr. Arezzo; seri- 
culture 

Castile, formerly a kingdom of Spain; now div 
into Old and New C.astlle 
Castine, t . Me., U S.A. ; on Penobscot Bay . resort . 
fishing 

Castlebar, urb dist . cap . Mavo. Ireland : “ Uice 
of Castlebar ” battle fought hero in Kebcllion 
of 179H; p. (1901) 5,483 

Castleblayney, urb disl , Monaghan, Ireland, nr 
Dundalk, p (1961) 2.135. 

Castle Cary, mkt t , Somerset. Eng. ; N E of 
Yeovil dairying and fla.x growing, p (1951) 
1.664. 

Castlecary, ri? , Stirlingshire. Scot. ; sta on Roman 
wall; silica, Hre-clay clepo.sits 
Castlecomer, rural dut . N. Kilkenny. Ireland ; 
p. (1901) 7,338 

Castle Donlugton, t , rural disl . Lelca Eng . p 
(of dist 1901) £).<V05i 

Castle Douglas, burgh, Kirkcudbright. Scot ; 1 5 ni 
S W of Dumfries, cattle fairs, p (1901) 
3.253. 

Castlelord, urb. dist , \V R. Yorks, Eng, . 10 m 
S E. of Leeds at conlluence of Ks Aire and 
Caldcr ; glass, chemicals, coal , p. (1901) 40.345. 
Castleisland. t . Kerry. Ireland ; agr ctr . p 
(1951) 1,491. 

Castlemame, t , Victoria, Au.straha ; at foot of 
(Ir. Dividing Range, 25 m S. of Bendigo , fruit, 
wine, p. (1061) 7.216 

Castlerea, rural dist , Roscommon, Ireland, p 
(of dist ) (1961) 18.337 

Castletown, t . Isle of Man ; former cap . p. 
(1956) 7. 7.5.5 

Castletown Borehavon, spt , Coik, Ireland; on 
Bantry Bav. 

Castres, (., Tarn, Franco, on R Agoht, former 
Huguenot stronghold ; oath ; woollens, soap, 
earthenware, p. (1954) 34.126 
Castries, cap., spt., St. Lucia, Windward Is . 
W.I., greatly damaged bv hre June 1948. line 
harbour; p (1957) 25,000 
Castro del Rio, t , Andalusia, Spain . on R (Jluadjo ; 
iiuliistl 

Castroglovannl, see Enna. 

Castrop-Rauxel or Kastrop Raiixel, t.. N Rhine- 
Westphalia, Germany , Industl . coal, cement, 
tar prod., tiles, br.indy , p. (estd 1954) 71,700 
Castro Urdlales, spL, Santander, N Spam . 

Bardines, Iron ore . p 11,800 
Castrovillarl, hill t., S. Italy , built on cIKT above R. 
Cosclle . mkt. ctr. for local cereals, wine, oil 
and silkworms . p {esUD 10,000 
Cat I. (or Quanahani), Bahamas, W. Indies; a. 

340 sq. m : p (1953) 3.201. 

Catacaos, f , Fiura dep . Rem . Panama h.ats. 
Catalonia, oUi prov , N E. Spam . inouiitainons . 
wooded , cereals . mnfs ■ cottons, woollens, 
silks ; rich m minerals , cap. Barcelona . a. 
12,427 sq. m 

Catamarca, prov. N W. Argentina, cap C ; 
farming, gold, silver, copper mng . a 40.942 
sq m . p (estd 1958) 179,100 
Catamarca, t., cap . Catamarca prov . N.W .Argen- 
tina , located m Andean foot-hills 120 in S. 
of Tucuman . ctr of irrigated OiISls producing 
vines, apricots, chenles, 

Catanduaiies, oR Ijuzon, Rhiluipines . hilly, 
fertile, lice, coin, cotton, hemp, coconuts; 
a. 552 sq. m. ; p. 63,530 

Catania, prov., Sicily; ch. t., Catania; a. 1907 
sq. m . p. (1951) 797,024^ 

Catania, c.. Sicily, on E cst. at foot ot Mt. 
Etna : city several trnies rebuilt m consequence 
of earthquakes . cath ;' uuiv. , textiles, 
dyehig; p. (1951) 297..5J7. 

Cat^zai'o, c. S. Italy; uuiv.; silks, velvets; p. 
(1961) 59,909. 


Catasauqua, bor . Penna.. U.S.A. ; Industl. : 

flour, cement. textlle.s : p (1950) 4,923. 
Catastrophe, C., S. extremity of Eyro Peninsula. 
S Australia. 

Catawba. R , N.C., U.S A. ; rising In Blue Ridge 
Range . length 300 m 

Caterham and Warlingham, urb. dUt.. Surrey, 
Eng.. onN. Dowms. resldtl . v. (\9Ql) 34.808. 
Cathay, ancient name for China and E Tartary 
Catoebo, C., N.E point of Yucatan. Mexico 
Catnne, t.. Ayr. Scot . mftg 
Catskill Mtns., N.Y., U S A ; gr In Appalachians. 

W. of Hudson R. , holiday resort. 

Cattaro, see Kotor. 

Cauca, I .. Colombia ; trlb of Magdalena; length 
600 m 

Cauca, dep. Colombia Rep : cap Popay&n ; a. 

11.657 sq m . p (1062) 529.040. 

Caucasia, region between Black Sea and Caspian, 
divldeii bv Caucasus Mtns into N. or Cis- 
Caucasia and Trans-Caucasci. 

Caucasus, lofly mtn range between Caspian and 
Black Sea . highest summits Mt Elbruz 
(18.463 ft > and Kasbek (16,546 ft.) ; length of 
system about 050 m . greatest width 120 m. ; 
many lofty pa.ssage.s and Ige glaciers 
Caudebec, ancient t., Seine-Maritime. France , p. 
(1954) 9.429 

Caiideran, commune, Gironde, France; sub of 
Bordeaux ; p. (1954) 26,548. 

Caudete, i.. Albacete, Spain ; p 7,442 
Caudry, i. Nord. France; lace and tulle; D. 
(1954) 12,173. 

Caiiquenes, t , CJhile ; cap of Manic prov ; p. 
12,987. 

Gausses, Les. hniedone plateau, Aveyron, Tarn 
deps., S France , on S W flank of (Jentral 
Plateau ; caverns, gorges of Rs l^ot and 'farn ; 
sheep provide milk for Roquefort cheese; 
alt 3.000-6.000 ft. 

Cauterets, v\l . dep IIautes-Pyr6n6cs, France; 
inmer.il springs 

Cantin, pjov , S Chile; cap Teinuco; a 6 705 
sq m ; p (1957) 438,149 
Cauvery, R. S India, rises m the W Ghats, 
flows Into Bay ot Bengal through Mysore and 
Madras . length 400 m 

Cava or La Cava, t , Salerno, Italy ; summer 
resort : textiles , p. 26,700 
Cavaillon, commune, Vanchise, France: cath.; 
P (1954) 14,831. 

Cavan, inland co , Clster, Ireland . a 7 46 sq m ; 

agr . distilling, p (1001) 56,.~)97 
Cavan, urb dist , en t , Cavan. Ireland. 72 m. 

S W Belfast, p (196I)J.2(?7 
Cavarzere, /, Venice, N Italy, on R Adige; 
industl , p 22,821. 

Cavite, spt.. liiizon, Philippines; p. (1948) 35,052. 
Cavour Canal, irrigation canal. Piedmont and 
Lombardv regions. N Italy; links K. Po nr. 
(’hivassa with It 'I’lelno 10 m N E of Novara. 
Iirovides water for 250.000 acres of nce-tields 
and meadow-land . length 80 m. 

Cawnpore (Kanpur), cap., Gawnpore dist . Uttar 
Pradesh. India . on the Ganges, 130 m N \V 
ot Allahabad, gram, cotton, woolleiLS, ainr.ift 
mttg . p {UnW) 917,793 

Caxlas, t.. Maranhao. Brazil; on Itapecuru R. , 
cotton, rice, p 17,409. 

Cayambe, min , Andes. Ecuador: alt 19,535 ft. 
Cayenne, sxA , cap. Fr Guiana. S America; 

famous for pepper; p. (1954) 24,629 
Cayey, t , a E Puerto Rico ; tobacco, coffee, 
sugar ; p 5.622 

Cayman Is., West Indies, a. 100 aq. m . p (estd 
19.57) 9,018. consists of Gr.iiid Cayman, cap 
Georgetown. Little Cayman, and Cayman 
Brae , turtle and shark tlshing 
Cozalia de la Sierra. B.W. Spam, iron and lead, 
p. 10.058. 

Cear^, st . N Brazil ; sugar, cotton, colTee, rubber : 
cap Fortaleza, a 59,163 sq m , p (1960) 
3,337,856 

Ceara, see Fortaleza. 

Cebu. /, Philippines; mountainous, forested; 

coal . a. 1,707 sq m. ; p. 7 183,000. 

Cebu, ch t.. Cenu I., Philippines, exp. copra, 
tobacco, sugar; p. (1948) 167,503. 

Cedar or Red Cedar, R., Iowa, U.S.A ; trlb of 
Mississippi R.. length 400 m. 

Cedar Falls, f , Iowa. U.S A.; p. (1960) 21,195. 
Cedar Mountain, hill. Va . U S A. ; hero Stonewall 
Jackson defeated Banks 1862. 
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Cedar Rapids, r , Iowa, USA.: rlv. rtr. ; farm 
maohin., lumber, p. (1960) 92,035. 

Ccdartown, t, Ua.. USA ; textiles, rubber 
tyres, cottonseed oil. p (1960) 9.340 
Cedros, I , off W. coast. Lower Cal , Mexico. 
Ceduna, sp/ , S Australia , 250 m. W. of Pt. 
Augusta ; p. 499. 

Celalu. svt . Palermo, N. Sicily ; sardine fishing . 
P JO.0L\: 

Ceglie, c, I^ccco. S Italy, olive oil. building 
stone , p 20,707 

Cchegin, t.. Murcia. Spam ; on IL Qiilpar . p. 17.316. 
CeJaya, (.. (luanajuato. Mexico, silver, carpets; 
P 4'i.7J2 

Celebes, see Sulawesi. 

Celina, f. W Oliio. USA ; resort; furniture, 
canning . p (J060) 7.659 

Celje, ( , Slovenia. .Jugoslavia, lignite, zinc 
sinoltmg, p (1060) 29,000 
Celle, t. Lower Saxony, Lermany; on R Aller, 
iornior icsidcnce of the Dukes of Urunswick- 
LOncberg. cas . rnetnl, leather, paiuts. 
textiles, oil, p (estd 10.54) 60.500 
Cenis, Mont, see Mont Cenis. 

Cento, t , Ferrara. Italv, industl. ; p. 4,942 
Central Airican Republic, 10 c at vvthm Frcnrh 
tV.rj(n7»on/}/. E(|uatori,il Afnca, cap Rangui, a 
100.000 sq in . p (lObl) 1,227.000 
CentiaJ America, between Mexico anfl S America, 
liom the Isthmus ol 'I’ehuantepec to that of 
Panama. Includtxs (Tuatemala. I londuras. Nica- 
ragua, Sahador, (Josta Rica. Panama. Bnt 
Honduras, tropical <. Innate , fore.sts, savannahs 
Central Asia, usuallv applied to regions between 
60“ and 40“ N lat. aii<l 55“ and 85“ E, long . 
Russian C A is the land between nnna and 
Afghanistan and the Caspian, now consisting 
of various bOMct Reps 

Central Falls, c, Rhode Is. USA ; nr. Paw- 
tucket . cotton goods, p (10()0) 19.858 
Central Greece and Euboea, aeoaraphiral dxv , 
(Jroece, cont.iins the cap Athens, a 0,704 eq 
in . p (1951) 2,287,019 
Central Provinces, aee Madhya Pradesh. 

Centraha, /.. Ill , IT S A , p (1060) 13,904 
Ceiituripe, comuvne, Luna. Sicily, sulphur. 

marble, p 10,802 
Cephalonia, see Kepliallenia. 

Ceram (Serang), 1 , Moluccas, Indonesia, a. 6.621 
sq ill. , tobacco, sago , p 83,000 
Ceres, t , C of t;ood Hope, S Ainca. on K Hex, 
health resort 

Cerignola, t, I’oggia, Italv; Spanish victory 
o\er French 150.i, p. 38,522 
Cerlgo, see Kythera. 

Cernauti, see Chernovtsy. 

Cernavoda, t , Dobrogoa, Romania ; on R D.anube, 
70 m S ofKraila, p 6,100 
Cerio de Pasco, t dep .lumn. Peru, silver, coal, 
lead, copj)er smelting, large vanadium iinnei 
W oft, p (1061)7.0.77/ 

Ceiro Rico, mtn , Bolivia , in Andes, W of I’otosi, 
alt 15,680 ft. , v ncli silver, tin, tungsten ores. 
Certaldo, commune, Firenze. Italy, ane caa. , 
Lome of Boccaccio ; p 12,091 
Cesena, old xndut^ll t , Forli, Italy, cath , anti- 
quities, sulpliur-mines. wines . p 68,793 
CeskA Llpa, t. Czechoslovakia , on R., Floucmce 
N of Prague . industl. P 47) 11,991 
CeskA TrebovA, old t, Czechoslovakia. W, of 
Pardubice, engiri , textiles 
CeskA Budejovice, t . C/ecboslovakia ; on R. 
Vltava 80 m S of I’ragiie . pencils, porcelain, 
brewing, anthracite, p (1957) 64,104. 

Cesky Tesin, (Teschen), Silc&ia, Czeclioslovakia 
(divided between Poland and Czechoslovakia), 
coal and iionwks ; p. (1947) 22,062 me. t and 
commune 

Cessnock, t , NSW. Australia ; coal-mmiiig . 

dairying and fanning, p 35.270. 

Cette, see SAte. 

Ceuta, spt , Morocco, opposite to and 16 m. from 
'Gibraltar, cath., the ancient Abvia, one of 
the Pillars of Hercules, p. (1950) 69,936. 
CAvenues, mtns , S France , separating basins of 
Rhone. ]jOire and Taru . highest point Mt. 
MAzenc, alt. 5.794 ft. 

Ceylon, 1 . indep sov st. within Br Common- 
wealth (1948) : In Indian Ocean. S L. ot India; 
fertile plains, mountainous interior, principal 
pivHl : rice, rubber, tea, coconuts, fruits and 
spices ; cap and ch. spt. Colombo ; a. 25,332 sq. 
m.: p (9.404,000). 


Chacaburo, f,. E. Argentina ; agr ctr. ; p 15.000 
Chachapoyas, t , cap. of Amazonas dep., N. Peru , 
agr.. forest prod . p. (1946) 5.494. 

Chaco. teTT., N. of Argentina , part of Gran Chaco : 
tanning and prairie land; cap. Resistencia . 
a 38.468 sq rn ; p. (estd 1958) 661.000. 

Chad, L., Ige sheet of water of N. Central Africa ; 
a 50,000 sq. m. when m flood, varies in extent 
with season, and la drying up. shallow, many 
Is . Ile.s between the wooded region of the Sudan 
and the steppes leading to the Sahara desert 
Chad, ind sou st. u'lthin Fieuch (Jommuuilv. Equa- 
torial Africa, cap I’ort Laniy, a. 495,000 sq 
III . p (1961) 2.675.000 

Chadderton, vrh dxsi . l^ancs. Eng. ; cotton and 
chemical mftg . p (1961) 32.494 
Chagtord. par . Devon. Eng , stone circles, 
Chagos, Is., Indian Ocean . administered from 
Mauritius , line harbour in Diego Garcia. 
Chagres. spt . Panama, S America ; on N side of 
Isthmus of Panama , p 1,300. 

Chaguaramas, Trinidad. W 1 . part of naval base 
leased to U S A since 1911 
Chahar, pror . Mongolia, (.'Inna . cap Chaugchla 
kow ; i‘ 107.705 sq in . p. 2.034.000. 
Chalcidice, see Ilhalkidhiki 
Chalcls, see Khalkis. 

Chaleur Bay, Canada ; between N Brunswick and 
G.aspA Peninsula, Quebec 
Challoiit St. Giles, vil . Bucks . ]')ng . residtl . p 
2.100 

Chalon-sur-SaSne, ancient industl e . Safine-et- 
Loirc, E. France, glass, iron, p (1954) 37.399, 
Chalons-sur-Marne, c, Marne, N.E Trance . 
20 m E of Epernav , cath ; military ctr . 
brewerv ind , p. (1954) 36,834 
ChamaliAres, t , Puy-de-D6iue, France; p, (1054) 
11.473 

Chaman, t , Balucliistan, Pakistan ; on Afghan 
frontier, terminus of rly through Quetta 
Chamba, I , Himachal Pradesh, India ; 100 m. N E 
of \inritsai 

Chambal, It , tub of R Jumna rismg in Vlndhya 
lulls , length 650 m. 

Chambersburg, bor . Penns , U 8.A. ; foundries, 
biewiiig. p (1960) 17,670. 

Cliambeiv, t, exjp.. Savoie. S.E. France; silk, 
leather, p (1954) 32,139. 

Chambolle-Miisigny, commune, C6te d'Or. France; 
wines 

Chambon-FeugeroIIes, (, Loire, France; coal. 

iron, steel mftg , p. (1954) 17,695. 

Chamonix, I, Haute-Savoie. France, at foot of 
jMont Blanc, in vallev of R Arv'e, winter 
.sports ctr . road tunnel (under construction) 
links to Aosta, p (1954) .5,6\9i). 

Champagne, old prov , N E France . famous for 
Its w'liie, wheat, sheep, impt tr. fairs in Middle 
Ages 

Champagne Humide, national division (" pays'’). 
( entral France . clav vale, runs 100 rn N E 
from Auxerre to Bar-lc-Duc , drained bv Seine, 
Aube, Marne, Aisne and many tribs. , heavily 
vvoodeii. inar.shy , where cleared and drained, 
grain cultivation 

Champagne PouUleuso, natural division (“ pays ”), 
Central France , barren chalk plateau, extends 
80 m NE from Sens to Reims, drained by 
Aisne. Ve.slo. Seine, Aulie, Marne . dusty down- 
land pastures . sheep . vine growing on S -facing 
valle> 8ide.s and S E. -facing escarpment of 
Ealaise de Tile de France favours iiroduction 
Ol Champagne wines, ch producing ctrs 

( 'hrilons-sur-Marne, Reims, Epernay 
Champaign, t.. III., U.S A , foundric*s; p (1960) 
49.583. 

Champeiico, spt.. S.W. Guatemala; coffee, 
P 2.000 

Champigny-sur-Marne, dep , Seme, France . 

embroidery, piano kevs, p (l9o4) 36,903. 
Champlain, Z/ . L S A . N frontier of N V . state , 
di.scbarges by Richelieu R into St. Lawrence . 
Hanked by trunk route from New York to 
Montreal , a 600 sq m. 

Champlain Canal, N Y.. U S.A. ; follows gap 
between Adlromlack Mtns. and Green Mtns 
occupied by Hudson R. , links Albany with L. 
Champlain and allows through baige traffic 
between New Y"ork and St. Lawrence valley 
Chanaral, spt , N Atacama. Chile . p. 2,980. 
Chancelade, commune, Dordogne. France, arch, 
tvpe-site of ClianceiaUe culture (late paleo- 
lithic). 
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Chanda, f.. Nagptir, Maharashtra. India; ancient 
temples, p. 25.000. 

Chanda, Maharashtra, India; teak forests. 

coal. iron, a, 9-200 sq. m . p. (1061) 1,238,701. 
Chandausi, t., Uttar Pradesh. Indh . cotton. 

hemp ; riv. ctr ; p 25,000. 

Chandemagore, ( . W. Bengal. India; on Ilooghly 
R ; French 1810-1949. cotton, p (1948) 44.7HG 
Chandigarh, new cap. K Punjab, India . situated 
on plateau at foot of Ilimalava. S.VV. of Simla; 
commenced 1951, inaugurated Oct. 1953. 
planned by Le Corbusier and others. 

Changchow (Wuchin), c.. Klangsu, China: m 
Yangtze Klang valley, on Grand Canal 70 m. 
8 10. of Nanking ; mkt for intensively agr 
diet : silk; p. (ostd 1033) 125,000 
Changchun, t . Kirin, China, rly ctr , p (estd. 
1946) 605,279 

Changnacherl, t . Kerala. S. India : tea. cotton 
spinning, silk ; p 21,201. 

Changpai Shan, mtna . form bdy. between China 
and N Korea, drained by Us Yalu Kr’ao, Tu- 
incn; highest point. Peiktu.san, alt 8.005 it 
Changsha, t., cap , Hunan prov.. China ; tea. rice, 
antimony; p. (1947) 396,465 
Changshu, c , Kiangsu. China; in Yangtze Kiang 
valley 65 m N W of Shanghai . mkt. tor local 
agr produce. r> (estd 1935) 103.734 
Channel Islands, gr of self-governing Is belonging 
to the British Crown otT N W cst. France, of 
which the Igst are Jersey. Gucnijcv. /VJderney 
and Sark ; part of the old Duchv of Normandy ; 
fruit, vegetables, flowers, two famous breeds 
of dairy cattle, tourist resnrt, German occu- 
pation. 1940-45, eh t St Helicr. Jersey, 
total a 75 sq m. v (VMM) 110.503 
Chantaburi, t . spt . Thadand, rubies and other 
precious stones 

Chantada. commune, N W. Spain , cattle, leather. 

soap, brick.s. linen ; p 15,127 
Chantilly, i, OLse. France, tainous race-course, 
p (1910) 5,105. 

Cbanute, viki. t, Kan. USA ; oil. gas; re- 
ftneries, cement, p (1060) 10,849 
Chao-an (Chaochow), c, Kwangtung, S. China; 
on Han ‘20 m N. of Swatow. ctr of inten- 
sivelv cultivated rilaln. rice, sugar, tea , linked 
to Swatow bv riv . p (estd 179,068 

Chaoyaug, c , flahmo pt . Kwangtung, S China . 
on cst 15 m S.W of Swatow . oyster lishencj , 
p (estd 1935) 127,714 

Chapada Diamantlna, t , Matoo Grosso. Brazil . 
diamond dist 

Chapala, L., Mexico, chiefly In Jalhco st ; a 
1,300 sq. m 
Chapayev, see Qurev 

Chapayevsk, t Kuibyshpv Region. RSFSR. 

chemicals, p (1959) 83.000 
Chapelcross, nr Annan, Dumfric^hire. Scot ; 

nuclear reactor sta , power and plutonium prod 
Chapel-on-le-Frith. mkt t, rftr'il dist , Derby, 
Eng , p (1901 rural dist ) 18,366. 

Cbapelizod, t . nr Daidiii. Ireland , on U bllTcv. 
Chapra. ( , Miliar, on Ganges U . ctr of saltfietre 
and indigo tr . p 55,142. 

Chard, inun bor , Someiset, Eng ; lace, iron, 
engin , shirt and cotton inftg . p (1901) 5,778 
Chardzhou, t Turluneii S S R . on the Central 
Asia Rly ; textiles chemicals, p (1959) 6‘G OOP 
Charente. dep , W. France; cap Angouleme. 
ctr of distilling tr . cognac ; a. 2,305 sq. m. . 
p. (1951) 313,635. 

Charonte, R . VV France; flows into Bay of Biscay 
below Rochefort 

Charente-Maritimo, dep., S W. France; cap La 
Rochelle; wine, wheat; oysters, pilchards; a 
2,791 sq. m ; p (1954) 447,973. 
Charenton-le-Pont. commune, Seine dep.. France ; 
N.E sub of Paris; boats, pottery, rubber, 
p 22,079 

Charleroi, (., Hainaut. Belgium ; on R. Sambre . 

coal-mng . glass, p (estd ld57) 26.433 
Charloioi. t, Penns, U S.A. ; steel glass; p 
(1900) 8,148. 

Charles Citv. c , Iowa, U.S.A. ; on Cedar R. ; p. 
(1900) 9,964 

Charleston, t , 111 , U.S A. ; dairy produce, flour, 
shoes, p. (1960) 70,505. ' 

Charleston, c. spt., S. Carolina, U.S.A. ; exp. 

cotton, p. (1960) 60,182. 

Charleston, t., cap , W. Virginia. U.S A ; on 
Kanawha R. ; in bituminous coal dist. . salt, 
hardware, p. (1900) 85,796 


Charlestown, eh. t., Nevia I., Leeward Group; p. 

(1957) 15,446. 

Charleville, see Rathlulrc. 

Charleville, t , Ardennes dep , N E. France ; 
on Meuse R. opposite M6zKre3; uon, bricks; 
p. (1954) 22,536. 

Charleville, (.. Queensland. Australia ; on Warrego 
R.. 400 m. W. of Biisbane; pastoral dist ; 
P (1947) 3.548. 

Charlevoix, pt., t., L. Michigan. U.S.A. ; p. 
(1960) 2.751. 

Charlotte, c. N.C.. USA.; key rly. junction; 

cotton, inachin.. tobacco, p (1900) 201,564. 
Charlotte, t , S Mich . U S.A , furniture, cur 
parts, p (1960) 7.657 

Charlottenourg, / . Germany ; on P Spree ; sub 
of Berlin , palace ; china, beer, maohln 
Charlottesvlllo, t., Va., USA. on Rivanna R . 
iiniv : Monticello — home of Thomas JetTersoii . 
p (1960)29.427. 

Charlottetown , .apt., rap , Prince Edward T . 
Canada; Parliament buildings; iron foundry, 
shipyards, fisheries.^ P (1961) 18,318 
Charlton Kings, urb. di'.l . Gloucester. Eng ; 
at foot of Cotbwolds nr. Cheltenham, p (1961) 
7.741. 

Charnwood Forest, upland district, Ticiecstcr. Fng ; 
to VV of Soar vallev. 12 m N \V of bcK-i ster. 
composed of ancient rocks . stoiie-cnislung . 
largely forests, used for reci cation by industl 
ts. of E Midlands ; alt. 000-9UO ft. 

Charters Towers, i. N Queensland. Australia. 

925 m. by rail from Rnsb.ane. p (1961) 7,621 
Chartres, c, cap, dej) Eure-et-ljou, France, 
fine (hjthic cath. ; milling, brewing, dLstilling . 
p (1954) 28,750. 

Cliartreuse, La Grande, France, famous monastery 
near (irenoblc. 

Cliateanbnant, t, Lolrc-Infencurc, France; rly 
ctr . p (1940) 7,965. 

Ch&teau Thierrv, t , Ajsne, France ; on R. Marne : 
P. (1946) 7.283 

Chateauroux, t., Indre, France; 60 m, SE of 
Tours on It. liidro ; woollens, machln . p 
(1954) 36,420. 

Chitelet, t, Hainaut, Belgium; on R Sambio; 
coal, pottery 

Chatellerault, I, Vienne, France; 40 m S. of 
Tours, cutlery, small arms, p (19a4) 23,583. 
ChAtenay-Malabry, t. Some. France, p (1951) 
14,269 

Chatham, mun bor , dockwird, (former naval arar- 
nal). koMt. Eng . on estuarv of R. Medway, 
brick.s. lime, p (1961) 48,989 
Chatham, t, apt. New Brunswick, ('anada, 
lumbering, fish cxpoiting. p (1956) 5,471 
Chatham, t , Ontario, (Vinada, farming, fruit. 

machin , p (1956) 22,158 
Chatham, Is., New Zealand dependency, a 372 
sq m , Jgst I . Wharekaiin. (1961) 187 
ChJtilion-sui-Semc, t, Cote flTJr, rraiitc, on 
R Seine, 45 m. S E of Trojes, p (1951) 
12,526. 

Chatou, t , Seine-et-Oise. France, p (1951) 15,338 
Chatsworth, par., J^rrbv. Eii!' ; on It Derwent. 

seat of Duke of Devonshire. 

Chattanooga, c , Teiiri , U S.A ; on 'Pennessoe 11 . 
seat of Grant Univ ; riv ctr . cottons . iron, 
steel, chemicals, p. (1960) 130,009 
Chatteris, uro dist , Isle of Ely, Cambridge, 
Eng . mkt t ; p. (1961) 5,490. 

Chandi6ro Falls, on Ottawa R. above Ottawi, 
Canada ; hydro-electric power-sta. 

Cbaumont, L, Haute-Marue, France; glov-es, 
leather; p. (1954) 19,346 

Chamiy, (.. Aisne. France ; on R Oise ; chemicaD. 
glass; p (1954) 10,544 

Chautauqua. L . N Y st . U 3 A ; summer re.sort 
Chaux-dc-Fonds, La, t., can , Neuchatcl, Switzer- 
land . ctr. of watchmkg. ind. ; p (1950) 

Chaves, commune, N Portugal . cath . hot salt 
springs ; linen, silk ; p. 6,482. 

Chaville, t.. Seine-et-Oise, France, p (1951) 14. .508 
Cheadle, rural diat . Stalls. Eiig. ; coal pits, metal 
mnfs ; p (1961) 38,153 

Cheadle and Gatley, urb dist . Cheslilre, Eng , 
textile ftnishing and bleaching, p. (1961) 
45.599. 

Cheb, t., Czechoslovakia; nr Bavarian frontier, 
iiiUustl. ctr. . motor cycles, machm., textiles , 
P 0947) 14,533. 

Cheboksary, t.. cap. R S F.S R ; textiles, hydro- 
elec.; p (1959) 83,000. 
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Cheboygan, I . Mioh . U.S A ; on L. Iluron : 

sawmills: P. (1960) 5,859. 

Checotah, t , K Okla., U.S.A. : agr,, cattle, coal, 
clay ; p 2 12G 

Cheddar, v\l . Somerset. Kng. : famous limestone 
caves m Menflir>s . cheese, strawberries. 
Cheduba I., Bay of Bengal. Burma ; fertile, well- 
woodcil . a 240 rq m. 

Chefoo (Yeiitai), former treaty pt . Shantung, 
China : ou N. cst of peninsula . p (estd 1924) 
159,512 

Chekiang, maritime vrov.. China . cap Hangchow . 
exp silk, cotton, etc ; a 20.486 sq ni . p 
(1953) 22,805,747 

Cliellng Pass, on bdv between Kw.xngtnng. 
Hunan, S China ; lilstorlc route across Ninling 
nitns , now tolloweil by Hankow to Canton 
trunk rly ; alt. 984 It. 

Chelles, i . Seine-ct-Marne, France; p (1934) 
19,'iS9 

Cholm, i , E. Polanel . nr Lublin . cath. ; 1044 
Manifesto of Poland's Liberation issued here, 
p (1900) 31,000. 

Chelmer, R.. Es.sex, Eng ; Joins R Blackwatcr at 
Maldon 

Chelmno (Kulmh t , Pomerania. Poland ; on li 
Vistula; ancient wells, large oil mills engin . 
linpt tr ; p (1940) 11,634 
Chelmsiord, co I , miin. bor., Essex, Eng. ; 20 m 
NE l.ondon , eatli . agr mkt. . ladio. 
elec engin . brew mg, p {VMM) 49.810 
Chelmza (Kulmsee), t . Pomerania. Poland . N 
of Torun, p. (1940) 10.704 
Chelsea, metrovoUtau bor , London, Eng ; p 
(1901) 17,085 

Chelsea, I , Mass . USA . rubber goods, shoes, 
papei. p (19()()) J.7,7jy 

Cheltenham, ( . mioi bor , Gloucester Eng ; spa. 
educational etr . airiralt initg and repaii, 
prcciMun instruments, p (1901) 

Chelyabinsk, / . P 8 K S l{ . on Miias H W Si- 
berian lowlands, metallurgy ami mac Inn . a 
2:5.9()() SQ III. p 088,000 

Chelyuskin C , most N rioint ol zVsia 
Chemnitz (K.irl-Marx-Stadtk f , Saxonv Ger- 
inanv, ” the Manehe^te^ ol Savonv ”, cottons 
woollens, machin . cars, tunnture. chemicals, 
oiigm , p (I ')()()) 280,100. 

Chemulpo, see Inchon, 

Chenab, li , W. Punjab, Pakistan; one of live 
rivers" of Punjab, rises m Himalayas, Hows 
S \V into R SiitieJ . dairw at Merala iiul 
Khanki provide water for Upper and JiOwer 
Chenab IrrigiiLion Canal SysteiiLS, length 
approx 900 m 

Chenghsien, i, Honan, China; 15 m S of 
Hwang- Ho. where it emerges on (o N ('hina 
Plain . impt route ctr and rly junction where 
Pekm (Peiping) to Hankow ily crosses Changaii 
to Tiinghai rly 

Chengtu. c,. e<ip , S/ecliwan prov . China, ralk. 

nee, p (19.37) 1,107,000 
Chepstow, Dilt t , urb dut . Monmouth. Eng . 
on R Wye 2 ni above coiiHnenee with R 
Severn line ruined eas , light cngin , brush 
inkg , asphalt, hnic'.toiie. p (1961) 0 011 
Chequers, seat, BneLs. Eng , ollleial residence of 
Prune Minister 

Cher, central dep , Fiance; cap Bourgea , giain. 
wines, iron, porcelain . a. 2,819 sq m . p 
(195 U 28 t, 370 

Cher, R , France, trlb of R Loire, flowing from 
Auvergne Mtns 

Cherbourg, spt , Manehe. France ; N cat ol 
Coiiteiitm Peiimsnla. opposite to ami M) m 
(list Irom Poitsmouth. naval arsenal, sliiii- 
bldg.. ropes, lishing, p. (1954) 38,202 
Cheremkhovo, /.RSFSR. N W of Irkutsk. 

coal, engin , clienneal.s. p (1959) 123,000 
Cherepovets, c , R S F S R . steel engm . saw- 
mills. p (1959) 92.000 

Cheribon, spt , flav a. Iiiduiiesia. N cst , 120 ni E 
’of.Takarta, nee, tea, coffee, p .51.079 
Cherkassy. /., ULrannan S S R, , ni Kiev, on 
Dnieper R , t(tbaceo, sugar, p (1959) 83,000 
Chernigov, t , Ukrainian S S B . on Desna R . 
caths. ; flour, textiles, cheinicals. p (1959) 
89.000 

Chernovtsy, t . Ukrainian S S R . umv . Greek 
cath . wheat, dairy produce, textiles, engin . 
chemicals, p (1959) 145.000 
Chemyakovsk (Insterburg), / , Jathnanian S S It , 
chemicals, textiles, p 41,230 


Cherokee, t . Iowa, USA.; p (1960) 7.724. 
Cherrapunji, t.. Assam, India; In Khasl Ililh: 
reputed wettest place in world, av. annual 
rainfall 500 in. 

Chertsey. vrb dust., Siirrev, Eng. : on S. bank of 
R Thames, 4 m. below Staines, residtl . air- 
craft components, cement. p ilOCM) 40,370. 
Cherwell, R.. tub. of Thames, nr Oxford; length 
20 m. 

Chesapeake Bay, inlet on Atlantle coast, USA ; 
extending 200 m. from mouth of Susquehanna 
Jt to (J. Charles. 

Chesham. residtl t . urh dtst , Bucks, Eng ; 
In heart ol Chiltern Hills, printing, textd^^, 
light engin. p {\<M}1) 10,230. 

Cheshire, <0. ICng . cap Uhoster; plain; Rs. 
Moisev and Dec, dairying, mkt gardening, 
salt, coal. Hints : textiles, chemicals, ship- 
bldg . a 1,056 sq m. p {l\)G\) 1,367.800. 
Cheshire, t , Conn .USA. agr . formerly eoppjr 
and barytes mined, p {IMW) 12,981. 

Cheshunt, urb dist , Herts. Eng.. In T^ca valley. 
7 in S of Ilertlord , bricks, mkt gardening, 
horticulture, p (1961) 35,297 
Chesil Bank. Dorset. Eng . shingle ridge fiom 
Fortlami to Bridi)ort. 

Chestoi, c, eo bor, Cheshire, Eng , nt he id of 
estuary of R Dec. cath , ancient walls and olil 
tiinbeied houses, engin . metal goods, p. 
(1961) 59,283 

Chester. /. SG. US A . cotton mnfs , flour, 
granite, p (1960) 0,900 

Chester, t , Reims , U S A , large inds , textiles, 
p (19(»0) 6G’.6’J.V 

ChestertleUl, mid I , mnn b<n , collv dist , Uerbv. 
Eng , on Rother R , 8111 S of Sliellield . iron, 
steel, eiunn . eoal-mng . glass, ele( huiips, 
galvanised goods, cheuntals, p (1961) 07.SJ3 
Chesterfleld Inlet, arm ol Hinlson Bay^ Canada, 
250 in by 23 rn 

Chcsteifleld Is , dep , New Caledonia, Pac Oo : 

Ereneh. about 242 m W of N C. 
Chester-le-Street. did , Durham, Eng ; cloth- 
ing, eonfeetionery . p (1961) 2 <7,978’ 

Cbesteiton, sub ol Camlindge, Ihig . p 35,0 jO 
Cheviot, t. SW Ohio, USA . Llothcs, leather 
goods. Hour, p (19()0) 10,701 
Cheviot Hills, fictwccn Scot and Noi lluimlierl irid, 
Britain, highest point 'I'he Cheviot, 2,676 ft 
Cheyenne, R . S D . USA. trib ot Missouri, 
length 300 in. 

Cheyenne, eap , Wyo . USA : cattlc-ranchin,' 
(list., rly etr . p (1960) 13,505 
Chiaiia, Val ae, » alley, central Italy; longitudinal 
depression seiairatnig 'I'uscan Hills from 
Central Apennines, oeciipied by upTier course 
of R Arno, middle course of R I'liier . followed 
bv m.nn route fioin Florence to Rome 
Cliiangmai, prov , N \V Thailand, cap Chiang- 
niai. a 8,8 J9 sq m , p {usid ) 541,000 
Chiangmai, t , Clnangmui prov , N W. Slam : 

on Ping R , tr ctr. teak, p 50,000. 

Chiangtu, see Yangchow 

Chiapas, Racijic st . Mexico . cap Tiiitla- 
Gutierrez . moantamoiis, forested ; coffee, 
tolxicco, sugar and cocoa, cattle , a 28,729 S(i 
in , p (1930) 903.200 
Chiatura, t . Georgian S S R . manganese 
Chiavaii, t, laguna, Italy, on the Rivieri; 

fihrnic of the Madonna, p 17,586. 

Chiavenna, t , Lombardy, Italy , nr L of Como ; 

famoics for beer, venue, pottery; p 5,150 
Chiba, tap of Chiba prefecture. Japan, on E. 

Tokyo Bay. impt tr ctr , p (1935) 197,962. 
Chicago, c , HI , f S A . at S W corner of fi 
Michigan ; second c. m America . immense 
tr by lail and Gieat Lakes. Ilourisliing uuh' , 
grain mkt, pork, beef (aiming, tanneiies, agr 
implements, iron and steel, tinplate, machm , 
rlothiiig. furs, p {IM'd)) 3,550,101 
Chichester, c. mun bor. W Suasex, Eng.; on 
S cst plain, 10 m W of Arundel, flue catli . 
agr. p (1961) 2/?. 228 

Chickamauga Creek, USA , branch of tlio 
Tenru'ssoe R. atjove Chattanooga; Civil ar 
battles, site of National Park. 

Chickasha, t , Okla . USA. maize, cotton . p 
(1900) 14,800. 

Chiclana, / , Spam . nr. Cadiz ; p 17.017 

Chlclayo, ch t . Lambaveque dej) , I’eru. rae, 
fiugar. wlieat, coffee, p (1961) 51 WO 
Cluco, i . N Cat . U S A . food plOce‘•^lng. 
hunbcT. cement, p (1960) 14.757. 
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Chicopee. , U.S.A.: on Conncrticnt K. ; 

hardware, carpets, cars; p (1900) 

Chicoutimi, t , Quebec, Canada ; on Chicoutimi 
11 . hydro-elec power-sta . lumber, pulp, 
paper, p (1956) 24.379. 

Chidambaram, t., Madras. India; nr. Ciiddalore; 
p over 25,000 

Chidlev C., most N. point of TAbrador, Hudson 
Strait. Canada. 

Chlera, L., large lake nr. Munich. Germany. 1.600 
ft above sea-level. 

Chierl, i . Piedmont. Italv ; nr Turin ; was 
medlicval republic; Gothic church; silks, 
cottons, p 14,747. 

Chleti, prov., S. Italy; a. 1,141! sq. m. ; p. (1961) 
400,306. 

Chietl, t . cap . prov Chleti, S Italv; the ancient 
'I’eate Marniclnorum ; p (1951) 40,633 
Chignecto Bay, inlet of Bay of Fundy, Canada. 
Chlgwell, vrb dint., Essex. Eng . on liorders of 
Epplng Forest, rcsldtl . p (1901) 61,001. 
Chihli, kee Hopei. 

Chihli, O. of, nee Pohal, Gulf of. 

Chihuahua, si , Mexico . adjoining the TT.S.A. ; 
mining, stock-raising and agr. ; a 94.822 sq. 
m ; p. (1950) 845,846. 

Chihuahua, c, cap, Chlhiialiua st . Mexico; 
fine oath ; on Mexican Central Jtly. ; silver, 
cottons, woollens, p. (1960) 149,437. 

Chlkuho, i, N Kyushu. Japan; largest coal- 
mines in the country. [Valiev. 

Chllcoot. It., puss. Alaska, leading into Yukon 
Chile, rep , S. America, independent of Rpain 
since 1818; Paclllc coastal strip rising sharply 
to Andes ; Atacama Desert in N . fertile 
valleys in ctr.. heavy rains in S ; Spanish 
language ; Uoman Catholic ; torested in S . 
dairying, sheep, wool . gr nitrate output, 
copper, iron ore, coal, iodine, paper, petroleum, 
cap Santiago, ch pt. Valparaiso, length 

2.000 ni., breadth 09-270 m , a 285.123 sq in . 
p. (estd. 1957) 7,120,614 

Clillka, L . \nlet, E coast. Ons^a, India 
Chilian, cap, Nuble prov. Chile, fine squares 
and prosperous inds. ; destroyed br earthquake 
1939; cattle, wheat; p (19.52) 52,576 
Chillicotho, t , Mo . U S A., p (1060) 9,236 
Chlllicothe, c . Ohio, USA; on Scioto B., mftg ; 

furniture. leather, p (1960) 24,9.37 
Chilliwack, f . B C . Canada . on Fraser \l ; dairv 
produce, fruit, lumber; p. (1956) 7,165. 

Clilioe, I. and .s' prov. Chile . cap. San Carlos, 
suffered earthquakes 1939 and 1960. eh pt 
Ancild destroyed 1900, a. 9,058 sq. m,; p 
(1957) 120,844. 

Chiipancingo, c . cap., Guerrero st., Mexico ; 
I. 31,360 

Chdtern Hills, chalk hills. Oxon , Bucks , Beds, and 
lleit8..Eng , hlghe.st point 904 ft nr. Wcndo\ei 
Chimborazo, mta . ICcuailor, Ande.s; extinct 
volcano, alt. 20.610 ft 

Chimborazo, prop, Ecuador; cap Kiobambi. 

a. 2.089 sq m . p. (1950) 218.110. 

Chimbote. spl Peru; steel, iron-ore, coal; tinned 
fish, fish-meal, p (1901) 90,000 
Chimkent, I . Kai^akh S S It . ehernfcals. engm 
textiles, lead smelting; p [1951) 151,000 
China, rep., Asia, consists of 26 provs (inc. Taiwan, 
the aut regions of Inner Mongolia and Sikiang- 
Uigiir, and special terr of Tibet), Total a 

4.300.000 sq m . mountainous in N and W.. 
fertile valleys and plains in E , Bs Hwang-ho, 
Yangtze, Sl-klang. climate, extreme In N , 
monsoon in S , wheat, barley, maize, millet in 
N.. lice (staple food), sugar in S . cotton, tea. 
hemp, jute, flax, livestock, cotton, woollen 
and silk mnfs , flour- and rlcc-mllllng. great 
mineral wealth, coal, iron, tin, antimony, 
wolfram, bismuth, molybdenum. difficult 
communications, p (estd 1959) 640,000.000. 

China Sea, part of W. Pacihc between Korea and 
Philippines . divided bv the narrow F’ormosa 
Rtrait into two areas , N. China Sea. including 
Yellow Sea. and S China Sea. 

Chinameca, t.. San Miguel dep . Salvador. Central 
America ; coffee, sisal, p 6,502. 

Chlnondega, t., Nicaragua, Central America, 
cotton, sugar, bananas, p. (1900) 19.025. 
Chtneha Is., gr, off cst. of Peru; p. (of ch. t.) 14,763. 
Chinchilla, t., Albacete prov.. Central Spam . 
P. 7,616 

Chlncoteagiie, t., and I , E. Va., U.S.A. ; fisheries, 
poultry; p 2,142. 


Chindwin, R. Burma: <ch. tril). of Irrawaddv; 

rising in Patkol nilb, fiavlfeablo in minv season. 
Chlndwm, Upper and Lower, p-rovs., Burma ; fer- 
tile plain.s and extensive teak forests, rice. 
Chmgford, mnn. bar., Essex. Eng. ; on S. fringe 
of Epping Forest, residtl ; p. (1961) 43.777. 
Chlnghai, prov.. China . between Nan Shan and 
Kunlun mtn.s.. e.;in. Si-ning ; a 269,187 sq. m. . 
p (19.53) 11,676,534 

Chingleput, i., India; S. of Madras; cotton 
we.ivirig. salt mnfs. 

Cffiinju or Shinshu, S. Korea ; cotton ; p 30,269. 
Chinklang (Chen-chiang), t . pt . Anhwei. China: 
former treaty pt. Yangtse-kiang. 48 rn below 
Nanking; tr. ctr. ; p (1918) 179, 0.)9. 
Chlnkolobwe, mines, Congo, uranium 
Chinon, (., Indre-et- IvOirc. Ontral France; on U 
Vienne, industl. : imned cas , once a royal 
residency; p (1954) 6.743 
(Jhinook, L, Mont , USA; cattle, sugar-bcer ; 
p (1960) 2.326. 

Chinquinquira, t., Boyaca, Colombia ; emerald*? . 

pilgrimage ctr. ; p. 6.993 
Chinwangtao, svi., former treaty pt., Hopeh. 
N China; on Yellow Sea (Hwang Hal) cst. 
150 m. N.E of Tientsin; only good natural 
harbour on N China cst . exp coal from Kalian 
mines (Kaiping) ; p (estd 1947) 100,000 
Chioggla, spt., caih. c . N Italy . on 1. in G. of 
Venice; fishing; v. 38,925 
Chios, see Khios. 

Chippenham, L, mnn. bor., Wilts, Eng ; mkt. t. 
on B Avon; rlv signal and brake ennipinent. 
bacon curing, tanning, p (1961) i7..5.25 
Chippewa Falls, c , Wi.s., USA; flour, lumber: 
p (1960) 11.703 

Chipping Campden, vih, Gloueester, Eng : in 
Cotswold IliJls, on R Stour; formerly unpt 
for woollens. 

fnifpplng Norton, mnn. bar , mlt t , Oxford, Eng.. 

nr B.vnbury, p (1961) 4,241 
Chipping Sodbury, mid t. Gloucester, Eng ; 
H m N E of Bristol 

Chinqui, prov.. Panama ; cap David , p. (1950) 
133,136 

Chirk, I . Denbigh, Wales ; on R Cleriog, S of 
Wrexham ; slate, co.il 
Chisinau, see Kishinev. 

Chisiehurst and Sidcup, nrb disf., W. Kent, Eng . 

rcsidtl sub ofTjondon; p (1961M6‘.,W7 
Chlstyakovo, t .Ukrainian S S B . p (1059) 92,000 
Chiswick, see Brentford and Chu^wick. 

Chita, t . rlu jnnrf Siberi.i, K S F .S B , on upper 
Amur R , 400 m E 'if 1. Baikal, coal, eiigin . 
chemicals, sawrnilling. p (1959) 171.000 
Chltral, f.. N W. Frontier Prov., Pakustan , on the 
Kashkar R ; p l.OOO 
Chltral, nt , Pakistan . N W Frontier Provs 
Chittagong, did. East Pakistan, ch t, Cliit- 
tagong. p (estd. 1951) 11.733,000 
Chittagong, c. spt , Pakistan; on E cst of 
Jfav of Bengal, exp jute, tea. imports fooil- 
stuffs (from W Pakistan), clotlmig, inachin . p 
(1951) 291,000. 

Chivilcov, Argentina , wlicat, rnaizc, cattle . 
V 29.600 

Chkalov (renamed Orenburg, 1957). c on Ural K . 

U.S S R. ; p (1959) 260.000 
Chobrum, see God win- Austen Mt. 

Choctawhatchoc, R , Ala and Fla .USA ; length 
180 rn. 

Cholsy-le-Rol, t., Seine. France; cloth factories. 
P (1954) 31,789. 

Cholot, 1., Mamc-et-rvOlre. France; cotton, linen, 
flannel innfs.: p. (1954) 29,358 
Cholon, (.. s Viet-Nam ; 10 m. S W of Saigon ; 

rice, p (estd. 1948) 430,000 
Cholula, ancient c of Puebla, prov , Mexico ; Aztec 
tenude, pyramid of Cholula, and other remains. 
Chomutov, mftg. L. Czechoslovakia; p. (1957) 
32,7.72 

Chonos Archipelago, Cliile. about 120 In number, 
on W coast of Patagonia 
Chooz, t, Ardenne.s, France: pressurized water 
reactor projected 1903 

Chorley, imiusil t., mnn bor , N Lancs, Eng : 
on W flank of Rossendale Fells. 7 rn S E ol 
Preston, cotton, engin., p (19(S1) 31.262. 
Chorley Wood, urb. dist., Herts, Eng.; p. (1901) 
6,979. 

Chorriloa Pass, Argentina; in E. cordillera of 
Andes at alt. 14,055 ft. ; used by riy. from 
Tucumau to Antofagasta. 
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Chortkov, t . Ukrainian S 3.R ; apr . tobacco. 

brandy; p. (1939) 19 638. 

Cborzow (Kr61ewska Huta), Upper Silesia. 
Poland: coal iron and ateel, cheinicals, enifin . 
V (I960) 147,000 

Chota Nagrpur, dtit . Madhya Pradesh. Bihar. 

India, mountainous, torested, nee. coal. 

Chota Udaipur, dis( . (lujarat state. India; a. 

1.018 sq m.; p mil) 175,413. 

Chouchiakou (Hwalyang), c , Uonan, China . 
70 m. S E of Kaifeng on N China Plain . 
r> (estd 1922) 200,000. 

Choulcoutien. v\\ . Hopeh prov.. N E China; site 
ol discovery of bones of extinct Pekin man. 
Chowtsun, treolv vl . Sliantimg. N E China . 
Mlk . rly ; p 46,200. 

Clmstchurch, t . mun bor., Hants. Eng . on S 
cat. 5 m E of Bournemouth . holiday resort, 
aircraft, light inda. : p ilQ&l) 26. 49S 
Christchurch, cap . C^interbury. 8.1 . N Z . cath . 
rmis , coimn. ctr of lamb, wool and grain 
prov; p {IQQD 220.322 Qi c. 151,333 
Christiansand, sec Kristiansand. 

Chrlstianshaab, UanL'^h settlement on Disco Bay. 

W (Greenland ; meteorological sta. 
Christlanstad, see Kiistianstad. 

Christiansund, sec Knstiansund. 

Christmas I , in Indian Oc . Australian terr since 
Oct 1 lO.'iS. a 62 m . healthy climate, 
phosphate deposits, p (1900) 2.919 
Christmas I., large coral atoll in Pacific, one of the 
liine Is . discovered by Cook 1777' over 100 m 
in oircum.. guano, site for U K nuclear te»fa. 
Chrudim, t., Czechoslovakia . horse mkt . mnts . 
P (1947) 13,217 

Clirzanovv, commune. 8 Poland : 27 m from 

Krakow coal, locomotives, leather, bnclcs. 
P (1900) 21,000 

Chu, l{ , Jvdzakh 8 S K . U S 8 11 ; rises in Tien 
Shan. Hows N.W for 500 m. into inland 
rlrainage b.usin , Cliumvsh Uam provides 
hvdro-elcctricltv and water for intensive 
cultivation under irrigation of cotton, bugar- 
beet. citrus fruits. 

Chu Kiang (Cauton R. or Pearl R.), Kwangtuiig. 
8. China, drowned cstuarv of 8i-Kiang below 
Canton, entrance controlled by Hong Kong 
(Brit), Macao (Portuguese), length 80 m , 
maximum width 23 m 

Chubut, terr , Aj-gentiiie ; cap, Jtawson . a 
87,152 sq m; agr . p (e.“t(l \9M) 1 n,200 
Chudleigh, mkt t. Devon, lOng , on It 'I'cign. 

stone quarrvmg. p (1951)/.')// 

Chula Vista, (. Cal.. U8.A.; agr.. aircraft, p 
(1960) 12,034 

Chulucanas, t . Piura dep . Peru; p. (1940) 12.622 
Chungking, former treaty pt . Szechwan. 

China, on R Yangtze- Kiang ; comm ctr. 
8 \V Cliina . exp .silk, soya-l>ean.s. bugai . 
p (1957) 2,121,000 

Chuquibnmba, t . Peru , nr AnMinipa, p 2,4S0 
Cliuqulbamba Mtns (alt 21,000 ft ). Peru 
Chuquicamata, part of Calama commune, N 
Chile , Igst copper-mines in the world . p 
19,202 

Chuquisaca, dep, Bohva; cap. Sucre, a 30,132 
S(i in . p (1950) 2S2.980 
Chur (Coire), t , cap Cnsons can . Switzerland. 
Upper Rhine Valley . cath and hist bldgs ; p 
(19501 lD,2ri6 

Church, urb di^it . sub to Accrington, liancg. 
Uiig , cotton weaving and engin . p (1901) 
5.380 

Church Stretton, urb disl , Salop, Eng ; p (19G1) 

2.712 

Churchill, 7i , Canada , enters Hudson Bay at 
Churchill, 925 m ; tine harbour. 

Chmchill, t, Manitoba, Canada, terminus of 
Hudson Bay rly ; summer wheat route trom 
praiiic provs. : p. 160 

Chusan I., off E cst of China , cap Tmghai . 
4;ca, nee 

Chuvash, rep , A 8 8 R . USSR , a. 7.107 sq 
m . p. (1959) 1,098,000 

Cibao, lowland area, J3oininican Republic. Ontral 
Ajnerica : extends along N side of Cordillera 
de Cibao for approx 100 in . cacao, tobacco, 
maize, densely populated, ch t Santiago. 
Cicero, L. Ill .USA: p. (1960) 69,130 
Clechan w, t., Poland. 49 m N VV of Warsaw, 
agf mds., p. (19^0} 20,000 
Clenaga, spt., N Colombia , exp. cotton, bananas, 
cacao ; p. 22,783. 


Clenfuegos, f , spt . C'uba ; sugar, tobacco ; p. 
(1953) 57,991 

Cieszyn, / . Katowice. Poland, p (1060) 23,000. 
Cleza, /., Murcia. Spam . in fertile raisin and 
orange-growing dist ; p. 23,499. 

Cilicia, ancient prov , S.E. Anatolia, Turkey. 
Cincinnati, c., Ohio, U.8 A. ; on Ohio R. ; " the 
Queen Citv ” . porlc-packlng. machm . furni- 
ture. clothing, p, (1960) 502,550 
Cliiderford, lye. vil.. Gloucester, Eng. ; In Forest 
of Dean, 12 ra 8 W of Gloucester; ch. mining 
ctr on bin. F of D coailleld 
Cinque Ports, five ancient English pt.s. on cst. of 
Kent and Su.ssex , Sandwich, Dover. Hythe, 
Romney and Hastings. 

Clnto, nttn. Corsica. 

Cintra, see Sintra. 

Circlevllle, t . Ohio, U S.A. ; agr. ctr., maizo. 
wheat, p (1960) 11,059 

Cirencester, t . urb dist . Gloucester. Eng. ; the 
Roman Corineum. p (1991) 11,8.16. 

Citlaltepetl, (Aztec name lor Orizaba), mtn , vol- 
canic peak, Veracruz st.. Mexico, highest point 
m Mexico. 18.701 ft 

Clttadella, /.. Venotia. Italy , nr Padua; medlroval 
walls and towers , p 12.679. 

Cittanova, t . Reggio. Italy . built on ruins of 
('a.saIniiovo . oli\ e-nil ind 
Cltta Vccchia, c.. Central Malta . former cap 
Ciudad Bolivar, spt, Bolivar st . Venezuela; 
on K Orinoco, in ctr of Jjianos plains . (former- 
ly called Angostura), great comm ctr , coffee, 
cattle, p 0950)31009 
Ciudad Juarez, /.. Mexico, p (1960) 261,683 
Cmdad Real, prov, S (Viitral Spain, grazing 
grounds, forest and quicksilver mines, cap 
Ciudad Real, a 7.()22 sq in . p (1959) 583,930 
Ciudad Rodrigo, < .. Salamanca, Spam . captuied 
by French 1707 and 1710, by the English 1706, 
stormed by Wellington in 1812, line cath., 
1* 12,082 

Ciudad Trujillo, see Santo Domingo. 

Civitavecchia, spt., Latiuin, Italy . on W cst . 
30 rn N of mouth of K Tiber, sulphur 
springs, p 34,100 

Clackmannan, s)nalleil ro , Scot : Hat in (')arse, 
•iml hillv elsewhere, coil. textiles (esp wo()Ilen.s). 
metal v\orK, browing, distilling, agr,. a 544 sq. 
m . p (1961) 41,391 

Clackmannan, CO f . ( lackmannan, Scot . coal 
Clacton-on-Sea, t,, urb dist , Essex, Eng. , on 
E (st . 12 m 8 E of (’oleheatcr . seaside resort, 
residtl . p (1961) 27,513 
Clairton, t . S VV Penns , USA. coal, iron, 
steel, chemicals, p (1960) 

Clairvaiix, vd , Aube, France . famous Cistercian 
Abbey 

Clamart, t . Seine, P'rance, p (195 4) 37,924. 
Cianwllliam, f . C of Good Hope, Un. of S. Africa, 
on Oliphant R . p 1,468 
Clare, co , Munster, Iitdand, co t Ennis, oats, 
potatoes . sheep. <‘attle . oysters, salmon . a 
1.294 sq m . p (1961) 73,710 
Clare, t., S Austialia, on W ilanlc of Flinders 
Mtns , 70 m N.E of Adelaide . ctr. of wme- 
produclng dist 

Clare I., Clew Bay, Mavo, Trelaml. 

Clarence Strait, between Melville I and P Darwin. 
N 'J'err . Australia. 

Clarence, 7i , N 8 W , Australia . length 240 m 
Clarksburg, / . W Virkunia, USA. machm . glaas. 

[lotterv. p (1960) 28,112 
Clarksdale, t , Miss., USA . p (1900) 21,105. 
Clarksville, t . 'I'enn . U S A . on Cumberland R ; 

tobacco mkt . p. (1960) 22,021 
Claustal-Zelleiield, t . Lower Saxony, Hanover. 
Germany, iron, lead, copper, silver, zinc; 
tourist ctr : p (est<l 1951) 17,200 
Clawson, t . Mich .USA. p (1960) 14,795. 

Clay Cross, urb. diit . Derby, Eng. . coal and iron ; 
p (1901) //,/ 7.7 

Clayton-le-Moors, i/rb 3^3 , Lancs. Eng ; nr. 
Blackburn , textile machm , cotton and blanket 
weaving, bristles, soap, p (1961)6‘./22. 

Clear, C (southernmost point of Ireland), Clear 
J . off S W CRt 

Clearwater, L. Fla .USA; citrus fruit, llowers, 
thh. resort, p (I960) 34,653 
Cleator Moor, colly t . Cumberland, Eng. : p. 8,291. 
Cleburne, t, Texas, USA.; rly. wka.. flour; p. 
(I960) 15.381 

Cleckhoatou, mfirj. t . Yorks. Eng. ; nr. Bradford; 
woollens, blankets. 
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Clee Hills, Salop, Ens : between Rs Severn and 
Teme ; alt 1.800 ft. 

Cleethorpes, t., mun. bor., Lindsey, Lines. Enif. : 
on E C8t. 3 m. 3 of Grimsby, resort, p. (1901) 
32,705 

Clent, hills, N.E. Worcester. Enj?. : about 10 m. 
8.W. of Birmingham, on S edge of S. Stafford- 
shire coalfield, overlooking valley of R. 
Stour ; well wooded ; used for recreation by 
Industl. ts. around Birmingham ; maximum 
alt 1.030 ft. 

Clerkenwell. industl. dist., London. Eng. ; Im- 
mediately N. of the City. 

CHermont, t., Queensland. Australia ; in pastoral 
dIst. . p. 1,8G1. 

Clermont-Ferrand, t.. Puv-de-D6me. France; 
fine Gothic oath ; former cap. of Auvergne, 
rubber, chemicals; food Ind.; p. (1954) 
113,391. 

Clevedon, urh dist . Somerset, Eng ; at mouth 
of R Severn; se.aalde resoi fc , quarrying, bricks, 
footwear, p (1901) 10,012 
Cleveland, hiUy ironstone and oor. dist., N.R 
Yorks. Eng . between R Tees and Whitby. 
Cleveland, c , port, Ohio, USA; on L. Erie . rly. 
ctr . steamboat mnfs . machin . Iron foundries, 
lumber, coal, oil-rettning. meat canning, p 
(1900) 870,050 

CHow Bay. Mayo. Ii eland ; 10 m hv 7 m. 

Cllchy, t , Seine. France, p (1951) 55,591. 

Clifton, sub , Bristol. Eng. . on K. Avon, mineral 
springs, famous siiaiiension bridge 
Chiton, t. New Jersey, USA . nr Passaic; 
p (1900) 82,084 

Clinton, r . Iowa. USA.; on Mississippi R ; iron 
and steel, p (1960) J.L.WP 
Clinton, t , Maas .USA , on Nashua R . machin.. 

carpets, p (1960) 12,848 
CHinton Golden Lake, L , Mackenzie, N W Terr , 
Uanada. 

Chtheroe, t., niun bor , Ijanos. Eng ; on R. 
Kibble, cotton weaving, limestone quarrying, 
p. (1001) 12,147 

Clonakiltv, urb dist , Cork, Ireland . nr Bandon . 

corn, farming, p (1901)i?,J/7 
Cloncurrv, t, Queensland. Au.stralla; in pastoral 
and Ige coppcr-i)roducing (list S. of t)ie G of 
Carpentaria, p (1948) 

Clones, mJd t , urb dist , nr Dundalk, Monaghan. 

Ireland, rly ctr , p (1961) 2,107 
Clonfert, c , Galway, Ireland , famous monastery 
with seven altars 

Clonmel, urb dist , Tipperary. Ireland . on R. Suir ; 

agr ctr . fairs, p (1961) 10,617. 

Clovelly, par , I)evon. Eng , seaside resort. 
picture8(iue fishing vU 

Clovis, t . N M . U 3 A. ;' rlv junction, tr. ctr , 
wheat, cattle, p, (1960) 23,713 
Cloyne, mkt t , nr. Middleton. Cork, Ireland 
Cluj, c , Romania, textiles, uranium, engin ; p 
(1959) 162,000 

Clunes, oold-minmg t , Victoria. Australia, nr 
Ballarat 

Clutha R , 3 I , New Zealand. 

Clwyd, R , Denbigh, N. Wales ; flows into Irish 
Sea at Rhyl . length 30 m 
Clydach, t , Glamorgan. Wales ; on R Tawe. 
6 m N E. of Swansea , steel wks , nickel 
refineries. 

Clyde, R , Eanark. S AV. Scot. ; navigable to 
Glasgow; greatest shipbldg ctr in world, 
length 96 m 
Clyde, Firth ol. Scot 

Clydebank, burgh, Dunbarton. Scot ; on the 
Clyde adjoining Glasgow , shipbldg , sewing 
machin , tyres, biscuits, p (1961) 49,654 
Clydesdale, valley of R Clyde, S.W. Scot . agr. ; 
fine horses. 

Coachella Valiev, Cal , U S.A. ; part of old 
bottom of G. of Cal. which lies N W. of Salton 
Sea. and; dates and citius fruits under 
irrigation from Imperial Valley irrigation 
Bjsteni. 

Coahuila, si , Mexico ; rap Saltillo . mal/e. 
cotton ; silver, copper, coal, gold , a. 55.002 
sq. m ; p. (1950) 719,828 
Coalbrookdale, viL, Salop, .Eng. ; old coal- and 
iron-mines. 

Coalville, t , urb dist , Lelcs Eng ; nr Ashby-dc- 
la-Zouch, coal-mhilng, cngln . elastic webbing, 
p. (1961) 26,1.59. 

Coanza, R., Angola ; length 660 m. 

Coast Range, intns., U.3.A. . along Pacific cst. 


Coatbridge, burgh, lianark. Scot. : 10 m. E. of 
Glasgow; coal, iron and steel, prefabricated 
houses, tubes, engin.; p. (1901) 53,946 
Coatesvllle, t . Penns , USA., Iron, steel, brass, 
textiles, p (1960) 12,971. 

Coats I., S. of Southampton I„ Hudson Bay. 
Canaila. 

Coatzacoalcos (Puerto Mexico), spt., Mexico. 

on G. of Campeche ; oil refinery ; p. 13,740. 
Cobalt, Ontario. Canada ; silver, cobalt, arsenic, 
nickel ; p. 2,376. 

Coban, t., Guatemala, Central America; coffee 
and Peruvian bark tr. ; p. (1950) 6,85 i. 

Cobar, (., N.S.W.. Australia, copper, p (1947) 
2,044 

Cobh (Queenstown), spt , urb. dist , Cork. Ireland; 

fine harbour and docks, p (1961) 5,266 
Cobija, cap of Pando dep , N W. Bolivia . rubber ; 

P (1957) 2,160. 

Coblenz, see Koblenz. 

Cobourg, t , Ontario. Canada ; on L Ontario ; 

d.iirying. fruit, woollens, p (1956) 9.32? 
Coburg, t , Bavaria. GiJrmany . old cas . wicker- 
work. iurnitiire, metal, machines, toy inUs ; 
P (ostd 1954) 46,000 

Cochabamba, dep, Bolivia; a 25,288 sq. m. . 
P (l^m 490.475 

Cochabamba, t. cap, dep Cochaharnba. Bolivia; 
fine oath . cottons, woollens. p (1960) 
90,037 

Cochin, spt., Kerala, India, Malabar cst . exp 
coconut oil, tea . p {\ 9 \\) 25.000 
Cochin China, name torincrly applied to the whole 
E part of Indo-Chma, now limited to S E. of 
the pemn.sula, .since 194(» within S AJet-Nam, 
rice, silk, coffee, lubber, mai/e, cotton, cap 
Saigon, a 26.476 sq m , p 5,600,000, 
Cochrane, t, Ontario, Canada, on Abitibl It . 
P 2.8 It 

Cockburn Land, N of Baffin I , Arctic Canada 
Cockenzie and Port Seton, burgh. East JjOthian, 
Scot . on Firth of Forth, 9 in E. of Edinburgh , 
p (1961) .V. 4(51". 

Cockormouth, i . urh dist . Cumberland. Eng , 
coal, agr , shoe mfg . p (1961) 5,82.1 
Code, prov , P.vnarna, (’ential Aim^nca . cap 
Penononni. p (19'>()) 73,103 
Coconada, t, spt, Madras, India, nce-clcanlng 
mills. exp cotton, oil Bceds , p (1941) 
75,140 

Cocos oi Keeling Is., 2 coral atolls, Indian Ocean ; 
Hi nec 19.55 terr ot Australia, ch prod coconuts, 
strategic psn S E ol ('evlon, 530 m AV. of 
('linstmaa I, NE of M.iuritiiiH. radio and 
cahlo sta ; civil aviation inaritie base. German 
raider beacheil and destroyed on N Keeling I 
1111914. a 5 sq m . p (e.st(l 1960) (707. 

Cod, C., S.E point of Maas Bav, USA 
Coesteid, t. N Rhine-AVestphalia. Germany. 

textiles, machin. , i) (estd. 1954) 15,600 
Coeur d’Alene, t . Idaho, USA. lead, silver. 

lumber, p (1960) 14,291 
Cofieyvillo, f . Kan , U S A . p (1950) 17,133. 
Coggeshall, i, Essex, Eng., on Blackwater R . 
silk . iKingla.srt 

Cognac, t, (Jharente, France, cognac, bottles, 
p (1954) 19.026. 

Cohoes, c.. N Y , U S A ; on Hudson It N. of 
Albany, hosiery, paper, touiuinc.s. p. (I960) 
20.129 

Coimbatore, t, Madra.s. India, coffee, sugar. 

cotton spinning, p (1961 
Coimbra, c. cap. Beira Litoral piov . Portugal, 
cath . um\ ; wine-growing. earthenwaie mnfs . 
I> (1950) 98.883 

Coin, commune, Malaga. Spam : soap, paper, 
textiles, od. wine, marble, p 17,348 
Colac. t.. Victoria, Australia , nr. Melbourne . 

iarinmg ami dairying dist . p (1961) 9,2 )5. 
Colchagua, jyrov , ('bile, caii San Fernando, 
stock raising, a 3.422 sq in . i* (1957) 
167,459 

Colchester, mun bor, Easex, F.ng . on It Colne; 
light inds , engin. oyster fisheries. (1961) 
65.072. 

Cold Harbour, vil , Va , U.S A. . battles between 
Grant and Lee, 1864. 

Coldstream, burgh . Berwick, Scot ; on R Tweed ; 

agr engin , and knitwear, p (1961) 1,227. 
Coldwater, t.. Mich., U S.A . engin. ; flour, 
cement. leather goods: p. (1960) 8,880. 
Colelord, t., Gloucester. Eng. ; in Forest of Dean ; 
ctr. of sm. coa^-inining dist. . p. 2,800. 
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Colenso, f.. Natal. P. Africa ; on R. Tngcia ; 
battle 1899 : i> 2,145. 

Coleraine, urb. dist. spt., Ivondondcrry, N. Ire 
laud; on R. Bann, 4 m from sea. linen, acrilan 
inftg . distilling . p (1901) if, 9/2. 

Coleshill, t , Warwick. Eng . lurgi gasification 
plant projected: p 3,177. 

Colima, volcano (ao in. N E. of c ), Mexico, alt 
12.085 ft 

Colima, si Mexico . on Pacillr cst . cap Ckillma ; 

a 2.009 sq ni . r (1900) 101.450 
Colima, c., Mexico , on Colima It in feitile valley ; 

P. (1040) 28.511 

Coll, I , off coast of Mull, Argvll. Scot 
Colie di Val d’Elsn, commune, Siena, Italy; cath ; 

metal mftg . p 77 052 
Collie, t Western Australia, p (19G1) 7,545 
Collingswood, t . N .1 . U S A , p (1960) 17,370 
Colllngwood, t, Ontario. (Janada . on L. Huron; 

fihipbldg . Kteel. p (1950) 7.<^/5. 

Collinsvillo, 1 , 111 , USA. coal. 7inc smelting. 

canning, women’s clotlies. p (I960) l i,‘ll7. 
Colmar, t . cap 1 Laiit- Rliiii dop . t rance . vines. 

textiles, rayon, brewing, p (1954) 47,305 
Colne, i , mnn bar . E Lancs, Eng . cotton 
niiifs . p (1961) 10.no 
Colne, K . Essex. Eng . oysters 
Colne Valley, urb (hst W U Yorks, woollens: 
p (19(51) 27.. 

Cologne, (Koln), t.. Land N. Rhine- Westphalia, 
Germany . on R Rhine at N end ot Rhine 
gorge, cath , iiniv . e.ui-ded'ologne. electro- 
technical ind , iiiaihni., metallurgy, paper, 
wood. chemicals, c.ars, oil icthiing, textiles, iinpt 
K pt and route ctr . p (\{H)0) 801 .100 
Colomb-Bechar, t , N W Algeria . terminus of 
rlv through Oran dep . p 2J.008 
Colombes, / , Seine, Erance . mftg sub of Rarw , 

P (1954) 07.900 

Colombia, ic/j , S Ainenca, mountainous In W. 
(Uordilleias), svi.impv llano.s in E , climate 
mainly tropical. Rs . Magdalena. Canea and 
tubs, of Amazon : Spanish language . Jtoniaii 
f'athohc. coffee, tobacco, cocoa, cattle; gold, 
platinum, oil, emeralds, cap BogotA; a 
4 59,907 sq m . p (estd 1962) Il,7b8,yj0 
Colombo, lap, ]it. C^j^lon, exp tea. rubbci, 
loconuts, p (19.'):U 12J,481. 

Colon, c , Panama. Central America, at Atlantic 
end of Panama Canal, comm . et< . p (1950) 
■ j :\018 

Colonia, dev Uruguay . cap Coloma . a 2.193 
sq m , p. (1953) 135,03S' 

Colonsay, I . Inner TTebndes. Scot 8 in long. 

ecclesiastical antiquities p (me Oronsav) 2J8 
Colorado, st . U S.A , m Rockv Mtns ; agr with 
irrigation, pastoral, gold, copper, silver, 
coal, petroleum, uramuin, <.ap Hciivor (qr), 
a 104,247 su 111 . p (I960) 7.75./..9 77 
Colorado, K., W ot N America, formed by union 
ot (iraiid and Gieeii Rs (2,000 m long, iiavig- 
ab!(' for 600 m ). with c.afion (6.000 tt deep) 
Colciado, K.. Texas. U S \ . length 900 m 
Coloiado, R . flows into Blanca Bay. Argentina. 
Colorado Springs, uvd p( .tuuUli resort, i'o\ ,U S A , 

61 m Denver, smelting, p. (1960) 70.194. 
Colton, t., S E (All., USA. fruit and vegetable 
cauiung, mkt gardening, p (1960) 18,060 
Columbia, c , Mn , U s A , st univ , Hour. 

lumber, p (1960) '10,050 
Columbia, t . Penns . USA, mnfs . p , (1900) 
12.075 

Columbia, env . S C . U S \ . binned 1^65. univ . 

eotton mills, ironwks . p ilWW) 97,433 
Columbia, 7, Teim , USA, mfrg , livestock 
mkt . p (1960) 17.02 1 

Columbia, R.. on I’aeific slope of N America, 
uses in Brit, (’olumbia. flow.s through Wash., 

U S.A ; salmon ll.slung , length 1,400 m 
Columbia, Dist. ot, U S \ , on left bank ot Poto- 
mac R , contains Washington, the federal cap 
of U S A , a 69 sq m , p (1960) 703, 9 56 
Columbia, Mt., Albeita, Canada (alt 12,294 ft ) 
Columbus, s7 rap , Ohio, USA. rly ctr , et 
univ. mach in . shoes, soap, p (1960)477,3/6'. 
Columbus, f , Ga . U S A , cotton goods, machiii , 
p (1960) 110,779 

Columbus, t . Ind . U.S.A ; engin. ; leather goods, 
p (1960) 20,778. 

Columbus, t , Miss., U.S A ; cotton, dairying, 
p (1960) 24,771 

Colwyn Bay, man. bar., on cst., G m. E. of 


Llandudno, Denbigh, N. Wales: seaside re- 
sort; diamond tools, p. (1961) 23,090. 
Comacchio, c. Italy, nr the Adriatic. 20 ra. N. 
Jtavenna . p 12,009 

Comayagua, cap . Honduras Rep . Central 
America, formerly called Vallcdolid ; p. 12,703. 
Combo Capelle, rock sheUer, nr. Dordogne, 
Erance . discovery of race type of Aurignaciaii 
period. 1909. 

Combe Martin, vil . Devon. Eng : 5 m. E of Ilfra- 
combe. popular seaside resort: p (1051) /. 520 
Comber, t, Down, N Ireland, distilleries, linen; 
p. (1961) 3.980 

Comiso, t, Sicily, Italy; medicinal spring, por- 
celain Hints . p 29.555 

Commentary, (. Alher. Erance. nr. Moullns. 
imiiiiig, p (1954) 9,259 

Como, e . N Italy, at foot of Alps, on L ('omo, 
silk ind . oranges, olives, p (1951) 70,782 
Como, L . N Italy (35 m long), tourist resort 
Comodoro Rivadavia, ■?)>/ .Chubutprov Argentina, 
on San Jorge Gulf. 550 m S W of Baliia Blanca, 
exp petroleum, p (estd 1917) 25.210 
Comorin. C., most S point of India. 

Comoro Is, up’t of Ereneh Community with full 
intern ant . Mozambique channel, mid wav lie- 
Iwoeu Africa and Madagascar, cap D/aoudzi 
on Mayotte I , total a about 6.50 H(i m . turtle 
lishiug, sugar caiie. vanilla, copia. smal. (iinber, 
p (1958) 17.552 

Compiegiie, t , Oise, France , Ku,gar-inills. rope . 
Armistice signed between Allie.s and (.leimanv 
1918, Ereneh surrendered to Hitler in 1910. 
p (1954) 22..325 

Compton, 7 . Cal , USA , heavy eiigui , glass, oil 
rellning. p (1960) 71,812 
Conakry, rap . Guinea, experimental fruit gar- 
dons, airflelds. p (1957) 49,200 
Concarneaii, t , Fmistere, Erance , on I. nr 
Ouinipei , salted lish and preserve tr ; p 
(1054) 10,341. 

Concepcion, prov , Chile . cap ConcepciOn. a 

d. imiged in eartluiuake. May 1960, p (1952' 
13 1.000 

Concepcion, 7 . Clide . flour, distilling, brewing . 

damaged m earthquake, p (1952) 134,000 
ConcopciOn, 7 , I’araguav , i) 16,487 

ConcepciOn C., on cst of California, U S A 
Conception Bay, Newfoiindlaiid. Canada . N W 
ot St Johns 

Conclios, R , Chihuahua prov , Mexico, Central 
America, Hows N E. fiom Sierra 'I'arahumare 
to Rio Grande, cotton under irrigation in 
upper valley 

Concord, 7 , Mass , U S A ; literary ctr ; textiles ; 
p (1960) 12,273 

Concord. 7. NC. U.S A.; cotton, textiles, r 
(1900) 17,799 

Concord, 7 . cap , N n . U S A , on Mernniore 
R. granite, niaelun . textiles, p (1960) 2(3, £>2/ . 
Concordia. 7. Argeniiiia, on Uiugiiay R ; p. 
(1947) 42,303 

Condamino, R , Queensland, Australia . trib of 
R. Darling 

Conde, 7 . Normandy, France , nr Caen , p 4,937. 
Conde-sur-Noireau, commune, (.’alvados, I'^rance, 
cotton spinning, we.vvmg. i) (1940) 2,650 
Coneghaiio, conmunc. N Italy , silks, wines, 
light mftg . p 15,431 

Coney 1 , 7 . N Y . U S A , on Long 1 , 5 m long, 
coinpnsej^ Manhattan Beach, Brighton Beach. 
W Brighton and W End . seaside resort 
Congleton, 7 . muu bar , E Cheshire, Eng . on 
SW margin of l*enmnes. agr. salt, elothmg. 
textiles, p (1961) 10.S02 
Congo, Rep ot the, iml sor s7 icithin Ficnrh 
Caw )?/?/a77j/. Equatonal Africa, cap Brazzaville, 
a 1 ’12.000 sq 111 ; p (1961) 795,000 
Congo, Kep ol the, jw/ son. st (ex- Belgian) . Cen- 
trul Africa, eliinate iimfoimly hot, heavy 
rams, tropical lorests, agr . palm oil. cotton, 
rice. coTial.cotlce. I voTv. rubber, minerals' cop- 
per, gold, diamonds, tin, uraniiun, commiuiica- 
tioiiR mainly river, some rail . cap T>eopoldville , 
C‘h ts Boma. Stanleyville, Elisabeth ville. a. 
905.400 sq m. p mQ]) 14.150.000. 

Congo, R , greatest R in Africa, numeroas tribs.; 

e. std length 3,000 in . drains 1.500.000 sq m , 
navigalile from sea to Mataili for ocean steamers, 
from Matadi to Stanley Pool Interrupted by 
rapids and falls, again navigable to Stanley 
Ealls, estuary, 7-10 m. wide. 
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ConlBboroogh, urb. dial. W.R.. Eng.; liine- 
Btone, bricks, tiles; p. (1961) 17,596 
Conlston, t., Ontario. Canada . on rly. 8 m. E. of 
Sudbury ; nickel smelting ; town built by 
and for nickel-mining company. 

Conlston Old Man, min., nr. L. Conlston. Lancs. 
Eng. (alt 2,575 ft.) 

Conlston Water, L , N. Lancs. Eng ; length 5^ m ; 
tourist resort 

Conjeeveram (Kanchlverum), f , Madras. R. 
India ; pilgrimage ctr. . silk, cotton, weaving . 
p. 61,400. 

Connacht, prov , Ireland ; (Includes cos Galway. 
Mayo. Sligo. Leitrim. Hoscornmon) ; a kingdom 
till reign of Henry I; mountainous in W . 
farming, fishing; a. 0.863 sq m . p. (1901) 
419,221 

Connah’s Quay, urb. dial., Flint, Wales; p 
(1961)5.555 

Connaught, aee Connacht. 

Connaught Tunnel, B.C., W. Canada, carries 
Canadian Pacific Rly under Selkirk Mtns from 
Golden In upper Columbia valley to Revelstokc 
in middle Columbia valley ; length 5 m 
Connecticut, at.. New England. U.S.A. ; cereals, 
tobacco, dairying , fishing, iron ore, tungsten, 
mnfs. ; textiles, machln . rubber goods, 
watches ; cap Hartford : Ig.st c New Haven . 
a. 5,009 sq. ra.; p. (1960) 2.535.234. 

Connecticut. R , Hows S to Long I, Sound. 

U.S A. ; length 450 m 

Connellsvllle, t . Penns , USA.; coke, machin.. 

motorcars; p (1960)75.5/4. 

Connemara, mina , dist , W of I rel.and. Galway . 

many lakes and lx)gH . tourist resort 
Conowingo Dam, Penns., USA ; situated on 
lower Susquehanna R , hydro-electric power- 
Bta. supplies power to inds in Philadelphia. 

Conroe, t , Texan, USA; oil, timber, p. (1960) 
9,192 

Consett, urb diat , Durham, Eng . on edge of 
Pennines, 10 in SW of Newcastle, iron, steel, 
coke. coal, p (1961 ) 55.957, 

Conshohocken, bar , Penns . USA. iron, steel, 
surgical instruments, textiles, p (1960) 10.2)9. 
Constance (Konstanz), c , Jladen-Wllrttcmoerg 
Germany; on h Constance, oath . textiles, 
machln . chemicals, elect, iiida , route ctr , 
p (cstd. 1954) 45.100 

Constance, L., or Bodensee, between Switzerland 
andGeimanv, 45 ni long, 9 in. broad , a. 207 
sq m ; R. Rhine Hows through 
Constanta, apt , Romania , on the Bl.ack Sea . 

exp petroleum, wheat, p (10.59) 110,000. 
Constantina, i . Andalusia, Spain . p 14,433 
Constantine, dev., N. Algeiia, cap. Constantine; 
p. (1960) 1,411,000 

Copstantme, i , N Algeria . wheat, woollens, 
lather; stands 2.13U ft. high upon a rock, 
p. (1900) 223,000 
Constantmople, see Istanbul. 

Conversano, c . Ban. S. Italy ; enth ; olives, 
citrus fruits ; mnfs. 

Conway, t., SC. USA.; river pt. ; cotton. 

tobacco, lumber . p (1950) 6'.075 
Conway, mun. bm , apt.. Caeinarvon. N. Wales, 
at mouth of R. Conway, sin seaside resoit, 
cas ; quarrying, light engin ; p. (1961) 11,392 
Cooch Behar, d-ist . W. Bengal, India, a 1,201 
I sq m . Tice, jute, tobacco . p (1961)7.0/9.747 
Cooch Behar, t., Cooch Behar. India, on Torsha 
R ; Buttered severely from earthqu.ike 1897 , 
p. (1941) 25,000. 

Cook, min , alt. 12,349 ft. ; highest point in S 
Alps, New Zealand 

Cock Inlet, S. CsL., Alaska ; USA. (200 m. long). 
Cook Is., British group (Rarotonga, Igst ) in S 
Paclftc, annexed to Now Zealand, 1901 . 
bananas, oranges, copra, p (1959) 17.654. 

Cook Strait, channel between N. and S. Is of N Z ; 
15-18 m wide 

Cookham, t . rural dial , Berks , Eng . on R 
Thames ni Maidenhead, p (rural dist 1901) 
17,169 

Cookstown, mkt. t., urb. dial, Tyrone, Ireland; 
linen, p. (1961) 4,964. 

Cooktown, apt., Queensland. . AiLstralla ; at mouth 
of Endeavour R. , pearl fishery and mining dist. 
Coolgardle, gold inxnxng t , W. Australia ; p. 650. 
Coolin Mtns., aee CuilUn Hills 
Coonoor, t., Madras. India ; sanatorium 6.000 ft. 

above sea-level . p. 18,783. 

Coopers Creek (Barooo), R . Central Australia ; 


rum In Worrego Range. Gr. Dividing Range. 
Hows 8 W. Into marshes of L Eyre ; flow is 
Intermittent .and seasonal, but provides water 
for llve.stock In this seinl-arid region ; length 
approx 900 m 

Coorg, former at , now me in Mysore. India; 
mountainous, forests . coffee, nee, rubber, tea . 
cap Mercara; a. 1,593 sq. m . p. (1961) 
321,516. 

Coorong, The, S Australia; lagoon and long 
tongue of land on cst. 

Coosa, R . Ala .USA; length 350 m. 
Cootamundra, t , NSW. Australia , agr and 
mftg ; p (1947) 5.232. 

Cootehill, mkt t . urb diat , Cavan. Ireland ; 

Bellamont foresf; p. (1951) 1,489 
Copeland Is., gr. off N.W coast of Down, N. 

Ireland, at entrance to Belfast Lough 
Copenhagen, ch. apt . cap , Denmark ; on E cst 
of Zealand I.; royal palace, unlv . library; 
naval sta ; steel, metal, textiles, clothing, 
breweries, airport, p. (19.55) 960,319 
Copiapo, spf . Atacaida. Chile . several times 
overwhelmed by earthquakes , copper smelt- 
ing, p. 21,731. 

Copiapo, t , Chile . in Andes range, alt. 17,000 ft. ; 
gold, silver, copper. 

Copparo, commune. Ferrara, N. Italy; drained 
agr land, in R I'o delta . p 23,777. 

Coppercllfl, t.. E. Ontario. Canada ; mining, nickel- 
copper smelting ; p 3,732. 

Coppermine, R., N W. Terr., Canada; flows N. 

into Arctic Ocean ; length 300 m 
Coquet I . off cst Northumberland. Eng. 
Coquilhatville, t , Congo; at conlluenco of Rs 
Congo and Huki, p. 10,435. 

Coquimbo, proo , (Jhilc, on Argentine bonier . 
copper-mming dist , caii T-a Serena, a 
15,197 sq m. p (1957) 5/ 7.547 
Coquimbo, apt , Chile, pnn exps iron, copper, and 
manganese ores, p (19()2) 52.250 fp H.OOO 
Coracora, t, S Peru, mining, pt Chala; 
Coral Sea, Pacific Ocean, extending from the New 
Hebrides to Australia. 

Coraopolls, bar , S.W Penns .USA. iron, steel, 
glass, p. (1960)5.545 

Corato, t.. Apulia, Italy, farming ctr. olive oil, 
wme , r> 4t.l39 

Ckirbeil-Essonnes, t, Seine-ot-Oiso, France, on R 
Seine, 12 m. S.E. of Paris, Hour nulls, printing, 
paper, p. (1954) 22,891 

Corbndgo, t . Northumbeilaiul, Eng ; on It. Tyne, 
nr Hexham: p 2,415 

Corby, t , Northants, Eng . 7 in N of Kettering, 
steel wks , one of " New 'rowns,” designated 
1950. steel wks , shoes, clothing, lamps, p 
(1961) 35.880 

Cordell, 7 , 8 W Ga , U S A , tr (tr , peanuts, 
cotton mills, sawmills, p (1960) 1 0.609 
Cordell, t . W, Okla , U b A . gas, oil, cotton, 
maize, cattle, p. (1950) 2,920 
C6rdoba, agr prov , Argentina, cap Cdidoba, 
a 65.195 sq m: p (estd. 195B) 7,59.5.500 
Cbrdoba, c. Argentina. uni\ . wheat. Hour, 
wool, shoes, p (estd 1953) 510,739 
Cbrdoba, t . Veracruz, Mexico . cottons, woollens , 
p 17,86.) 

Cbrdova, piov , Andalusia. Spam, cap Cdrdova. 
agr . oliv&s. vines, livestock , a. 5,299 sq m. ; 
p (1959) 805,1.50. 

C6rdova, f. Andalusia. Spain; cap of C prov ; 
on Guadalquivir R . cath — lormerly a sacred 
ino.s<iiie of Mohammedans . textiles, leather, 
distilling, p (1959) 188,161 
Corentyne, R., forms Jidy. between Brit, and 
Netherlaiul Guiana . length 400 in 
Corfe Castle, par , Dorset. Eng. ; cas. rums ; 

mkt . potter’s clay 
Corfu, ace Kerkyra. 

Corlgllano, t., S. Italy; 4 m. from E. cst. of 
Calabria: agr. and wire-producing cty : p. 
15.926. 

Corlnga, t , Madras. India . at mouth of Godavari R. 
Corinth, Isthmus of, divides the Saronic G. trom 
G. of Corinth, Greece , cut across hy Ship Canal. 
Corinth Canal, ahxp canal, S. Greece , traverses 
Isthmus ot Corinth, links G. ol Corinth and 
Ionian Sea with Saronic G. and iEgean Sea; 
opened 1893 ; length 3* m.. depth 26 ft. 
Corlnthla, prov , Greece; p. (1961) 113,358. 
Corluto, t . Brazil ; p 5,142. 

Corinto (Corinth), c . Greece ; at W. end of Isth. 
of Corinth , occupies a site 3 m. distant from 
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the ancient classic c. destrored bv an earthquake 
In 1858: currants, olive oil, silk: P. (1051) 
17,699. 

Corlnto, ch. sp(., N.W. Nicaragua : exp hides, 
Bugnr, coffee , p. 2,600. 

Cork, CO., a. Ireland , Igst. and most S. : mtns : 
dairying, brewing, agr . fisheries : cap. Cork . 
a 2.890 SQ. m , p ilQ^) .3iO,W6 
Cork, spt . CO bor , C^ork. Ireland, at month of II. 

liCe. woollens, butter, cattle, p. (1901) 77.,S6'0 
Cork Harbour, pt. of call (Cobh) for Atlantic 
steamers 

Corleono, L, Talermo. Sicily, Italy; mineral 
springs; p 13,704 

Corhi, t . Turkey in Europe ; gram mkt. : p. 
(1900) 21,956 

CormciUes-en-Parlsls, Seine-et-Olse, France; p. 
(1954) 10,638. 

Corner Brook, (., W Newfoundland : gd harbour . 

pulp, paper, p. of E and W. (1950j 23.225. 
Corning, NY, USA., dairying, tobacco; p. 
(1900) 17,085 

Cornwall, co , S.W. Eng ; mkt. gardening, oats, 
cattle, fishing, minerals, kaolin, granite, tin. It 
engm . extreme point Land’s End; co to 
Bodmin, a 1.357 sq m . p. (1901 ) 341. 7-/<S 
Cornwall, /, Ontario, (\inada. on St Lawrence II . 

textiles, pulp, paper. Hour, p (1950) 17,953 
Cornwallis Is., Arctic Ocean. Brit. N America 
Coro, Venezuela ; oil. p (1950)3.9.307 
Coiocoro, srn t.. La Paz dep , Bolnia. at alt 
13.000 ft in Central Andes. 50 m. S of La Paz . 
impt copper-mming ctr . p (1940) 4,500 
Coromandel Cst., cst. of S IC. Madras. India 
Coronado, C.sl . U.S A . fashionable seaside 
resort, p. (1900) 18,039 

Coronation Gull, arm of Arctic Ocean , extreme 
point N Canada, discovered by Franklin. 
Coronel, srt , (Jhlle , p. 28,027 
Coronel Bogado, t , S E Paraguay . cotton, 
cattle, p (1945) 11,159 
Coronel Ovloclo, t , Paraguay ; p (1945) 33,098. 
Corowa, t , N S W., Australia , on K. Murray, 40 
m. downstream from Albury , collecting ctr. 
for iiiverina dist . vines, fniit, wheat, red- 
gum timber; valuable new coal deposits 
Corpus Chnsti, c.. Texas. USA. cotton; p 
(1960j 167,600 

Corrizo, mountainous dep , S Central France ; 
cap 'I’ulle . ccreaLs, wines, cattle rearing, timber, 
coal, granite, iron, a 2,272 sq. in . p (1954) 
242.798 

Comb, Lough, L , Galway and Mayo, II o L; a 68 
sq in , JI Corrib flows from it into Atl 
Cornentes, prow, Argentina, cap Comentea: a 
34,325 sq m ; p (estd 19.58) 650,400 
Corrlentes, /, Argentina, on Parana II ; exp. 

cattle, sugar, nee. cotton , c.ap of prov of C 
Corrlentes, C., Mozambique, Port E Alrica. 

Corry, ( , Penns , C S A , oil, engiu . metal wks., 
furniture . p (1960) 7,744 
Coi’sham, mid t , Wilts, Eng 
Corsica (Corse), French I and dep In Mediterran- 
ean ; forested, nitns . agr, olives lemons, chest- 
nuts. Viiie growing, cap Ajaccio, a 3.307 eq 
in . p. (1954) 201,266, excluding Bastia 
Corsicana, i . dexas, USA; p (1960) 20.344. 
Corso, C., N point of Coislca 
Cortland, t, NY., U.S A., stoves, wine; p. 
(19()0) 19,181 

Cortona, /, 'J’uscanv. Italy; nr. Perugia, silk 
1 actor ies . p 30,222 

Coruh, pTOv , N E Turkey, a 3.408 sq rn ; p 
(I960) 193,684, spt . the cap p 13.861 
Comm, prov , N Central 'I'urkey in Asia, a 4,339 
sq m . p. (1950) 312,290. t Its cap p (1900) 
34.629 

Commba, port, TMata Grosso. Brazil . on R Para- 
guay . 11 15,000 

Comna, prov.. N W. Spain . cap. La Coruna 
(Corunna) . a 3,051 sq. m. . p (1950) 955,772 
Comnna, see La Corufla. 

Corvallis, Ore . USA; rich farming section. 

canning, lumber, p. (1960) 20,669 
Coryton, t . Essex, Eng : on Thames, oil refining 
Coseley, t.. Staffs , Eng : W edge of Black Country, 
heavy Iron steel wks . p. (1901) 39,557. 
Cosenza, c.. S Italy, ctr for figs, oranges, olive 
oil. wine, silk: cath . cas. : p (estd ) 30,000. 
Cosenza, prov , Calabria. Italy ; a. 2.506 sq. m. ; p. 
(1^)51) 685,572. 

Coshocton, t., Ohio, U.S. A ; coal. gas. oil , 
pottery, enamelware; p. (1900) 13,106. 


(3osne, t., Ni^vre, France; on 11 Loire, pottery: 
p (1940) 7,035. 

Costa Rica, rep.. Central America, cap. San .Iob 6 
volcanic mtns , agr , coffee, bananas, rubber, 
gold, a 19,650 sq in., p. (1950) 30(7.373 
C6tG d’Or Mtns., N E part of Central JMassit. 
max alt 1,968 ft 

C6te d’Or, dep , E France, traversed by It. Saone. 
cap Dijon; wines, live-stock, iron and steel, 
a .1.391 sq m ; p (1954) 356,839 
Cotentln, peninsula, N France. 50 m, long. 
Cherbourg, at its extremity, 80 m. from Ports- 
mouth 

C6tes-du-Nord, agr dep . Brittany. W France, 
cap St Brieuc, whc.it, fiax, iron, slate, 
fishing, Imen-mkg ; a 2,787 sq. m . p (1954) 
503,178 

Cotopaxi, IV?. (alt 19,613 It) in tlie Andes of 
Ecuador, nr Quito, loftiest active volcano m 
the world, recent eruptions have caused great 
damage to Ecuador 

Cotopaxi, piov . Ecuador, S America, cap. 

Tiataciinga, a 2.595 sq m . p (1950) 165,502 
Cotrone, sp? . Catanzaro. S Italy, good tr in 
wine, olive oil, etc . p 21,496. 

Cotswold Hills, W Eng , Ijetwcen Lower Severn 
and Upper 'rhames, highest point, Clee\e 
Cloud. 1.031 ft , fine slieep pastures 
Cottbus, / , Brandenburg. Germany, on K Spree, 
textiles, metallurgy, rly ctr . p (estd. 1954) 

50.000 

Coudekerque-Branche, S E sub of Dunkerque. 
Nord dep . France, tar and lubricant refinerv. 
textiles, p (1954) 15,331 
Coneron, i . Loire Atlaiilique, France, p (1954) 
11,092 

Coulsdon and Purley, nrb dist . Surrey. Eng . in 
<lrv valley of N Down*!. 4 rn. S of Crovdoii, 
residtl . chalkstone quarrying, p. (1901) 
74,738 

Council Bluffs, r., Iowa, USA, on Missouri II . 
rlv ctr . farm implements, paper, luachin , 
p (1900) 31.361 

Coupar Angus, mkt burgh, Perth, Scot . in 
Strathmore, 16 m SW of Forfar, p (1901) 
2.049 

Coiu'bevoie, t , industl Mib of Paris, France. 

on 11 Seme, p (1954) 55 730 
Courcelles, t . IlTinaut, Belgium; coal, Imen, 
factories, p (estd 194K) 4,275 
Courneuve (La), t . Seine, ITance, p (1954) 18,349 
Courtrai, i-ee Kortnjk 

Cove and Kilcreggan, burgh, Dunbarton. Scot , 
at junction of l^ocli Jaing and It Clyde, p 
(1961) 377 

Coventry, mfla c., eo bor , N Warw ck, Eng . 
IH 111 ESE of Birmingham, ctr of cvcle, 
motor-cycle, motor-car ind . aircraft, tools, 
chemicals, projectiles, textiles, cath.. p. (1961) 
m,050 

Covilha, t , Bcira Balxa, Portugal, cloth factories, 
P 19,213 

Covington, uidnstl c . Kv . U S A ; on R Ohio, 
opp ('iruannati, inaclim . leather, furniture, 
p (I960) 6(L37/; 

Covington, t . Va , USA, X-rav equipment. 

paper, ra\on. textiles, p (1960) 11,062 
Cowbrldgo, inuv bor . C.lamorgan, S Wales, nr 
Cardiff, p (1961) 1.065 

Cowdenbeath, burgh. Fife, Scot : 5 m N E of 
Dunfermline, coal, p (1961) 11,918 
Cowes, I , urb aist , T of Wight Eng , on both 
sides of estuary of II Medina, home of the 
lloval Yacht Squadron, regattas and yacht 
bldg., aircraft, p (1961)13.374 
Cowley, sub , Oxford, Oxfordshire, Eng : 3 m. 

SE of Oxford, mnfs motor vehicles 
Cowpen, f , Northumberland. Eng . nr Morpeth; 
coal 

Cowra, t . NSW. Australia; famous wheat 
dist and site of st. experimental farm, p 
(19.58) 6.150 

Cozenza, f , rap , prov Cozenza. Italy, iron an<l 
steel, p 40,032 

Cozumel I., E of Yucatan Peninsula: Mexico 
Cracow, sec Krak6w. 

Cradle, Mt., min , Tasmania, alt 5.009 ft. 
Cradock, i , C of Good Hope, wool tr . p. 13,400 
Crall, burgh, Fife, Scot ; p (1901) 1.066 
Craiova, cap , Oltenia, Romania, p (1958) 

106.000 

Cranbrook, rural dist , mkl I , Kent. Eng , hops 
and grain, p (rural dist 1961)14,153. 
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Cranford, t., N J,. U.S.A. : Iron, chemicaLq ; p. 
(1960) 26,424. 

Cranston, c.. Rhode I., US. A.: mnfs.; p. (1900) 
66,766. 

Crater L., Ore . U.S.A. ; in National Park, Is a 
trr body of water 2,000 ft. deep and 6 m 
across, set in a crater of an extinct gigantic 
volcano, 8,000 ft. high. 

Crathle and Braemar, pars., Aberdeenshire. Scot ; 
adjoining Balmoral Cos and Abcrgeldie COvS. 
estates: p. (1951) 

Crato, t., Ceara st.. Brazil ; at foot of Chapado.s 
de Ararlpe, approx. 300 in by rail S of Fortaleza . 
ctr. of irrigated area producing cotton, sugar, 
rice : p. (1947) 11,233. 

Crau, La. region, Bouches-du-Rh6ne dep . S E. 
France; dry, pebbly area 10. ot Rh6ne delta, 
winter pasture for sheep. 

Craven, dx»i , Central Penninos. F.ng ; re- 
latively low limestone plateau, alt mainly 
below 800 ft except where capped by grits in 
N. Craven; typical limestone features, caves, 
stalactites and stalagmites, stccp-suled valleys 
(dales) ; drained by 11. Ribble to S W., R Aire 
to S E. , largely moorland, sheep rearing 
in valleys, rearing of cattle for fattening else- 
where. cultivation of root and fodder crop.s ; 
ii. valleys give the only easy routes across Cen- 
tral Pennliies, Jjceds to Preston, Jjceils to Car- 
lisle ; ch mkt ts and route ctrs . Skipton. Settle 
Crawfordavllle, i , Ind .USA. p (1000) 14,231 
Crawley, t., Sussex, Eng.; on N.W Hank of the 
Weald 9 m S of Reigate . one of “ New 
'J'owns ’■ designated 1947 to relieve population 
congestion in London . ext^^nds fiom vil oi 
Crawley N towards llorley, engm , pharin.i- 
ceutics, metal, leather, wooden goods, p (1901) 
64.065 

Crayford, urb (list , Kent, Eng , engm , fabric 
printing, oil and resin ref . i) (1961) 31,26') 
Credlton, t , urb diaf . Devon. Eng . p (1901) 
4,422 

Crefeld, see Krefeld-Uordiiigen 
Creil, t . Oise, France , on R Oise, 30 m, N of 
Paris; machin mnf . p 13,500. 

Crema, commune. Cremona. N Italy, cath ; wine 
silk, linen, lace, hats , p 25,163 
Cremona, c, N Italy; on R J'o . silk, cotton. 

musical instruments; p (1951) 69,100 
Crest, commune, Drdme dep . S E France , silks, 
woollens, paper , p 5,379 
Crete, E, Mediterranean. 00 m from Oreck 
mciliiland, cap, Canea, (Jandia Igst c , in- 
corporated into Greece after Balkan Wans 
(1913), exp fruit, oil, etc., a so in , 

P {W5l) 463,459 

Creteii, t.. Seme, France, p, (1954) 13,793 
Cr^s, C., juts out into Mediterranean Sea, Spain, 
nr French border 

Creuse, dep , Central France ; agr , etc ; cap. 

Gueret. a. 2,164 sq. m., p (1954) 27?./^:?. 
Creusot, Le, /. Sadne-et-Loire, France, Ige ord- 
nance works, p. 11951) 2S.G03 
Creutzwald-la-Crolx, t , Moselle dep . N E France ; 

coal, iron foundiies, p (1954) 10,183 
Crevlllente, Spain , wine, wheat and fruit ; 
p 11,403. 

Crewe, i , rnun bar , Cheshire. Eng ; 20 in S E. 
of Chester, Ige rlv. wks ; Impt rly junction; 
aircraft and refrigerator w'ks , clothing, engm.. 
motor vehicles, p (1961) 53,394 
Crewkerne, mkt t . urb. dxst., Somerset, Eng , 8 m. 
S.W of Yeovil . sailcloth, twine, webbing, 
gloves, concrete prod ; p (1961) 4,215 
Criccieth, t . urb dist . Caernarvon, N Wales, on 
N. shore of Cardigan Bay , era seaside resort ; 
p (1961) 1.671 

Crlckhowell, rural dtst , mkt. t , Brecon. S Wales, 
on R. IJsk, paper, p. (ruial dist. 1901) 7,483 
Cncklade. t , rural disl , N Wilts . Eng , on R 
Thames. 8 ra N W. of Swindon, p (rural dist. 
1961) 17,869 

Crieff, burgh, summer resort, Perth, Scot ; on R, 
Earn. 15 m. W. of l*crth ; egg hatchery, 
preserve wks ; p (1901) 5,773. 

Crimea Peninsula, jutting into Black Sea, U S S.R ; 
wheat, tobacco, fruit , .. campaign 1854-55 
between Russia and the Allied Force of Turkey, 
Britain. France and Sardmia was chiefly fought 
out here (Alma. Balaclava and Sevastopol) 
Crlmmitschau, t , Saxony. Germany, nr. Zwickau ; 

woollen-cloth, machin., p. (estd. 1954) 31,000. 
Crinan Ccuial, across peninsula of Kmty re. S W 


Scot. : connecting Loch Gilp with the Atlantic . 
length 6 m. 

Crisfleld, Md . U.SA ; shipping point for 
oysters, crabs, fish , p (1950) 3,688 
Cristbbal, dist, Panama Canal Zone, Central 
America; adjoins Colbn at N entrance to 
Panama Canal, p. (1960) 11,499, oft. (1960) 
817 

Crooghpatrlck, w/n- . May'o, Ireland 2.510 ft 
Croatia, led. unit, .lugoslavia. formerly part of 
Austria . mtns ; cereals, potatoes, tobacco, 
timber, pigs, sheep, cattle . cap Zagreb ; a 
16.418 sq m . p (estd 1960) 4,207,000 
Crockett, \ . E Texas. USA , luinlier. cotton- 
seed oil. pecan nuts, p (1960) 5,356. 

Crocodile R., see Limpopo. 

Croix, 1 . Nord, France, p. (1954) 18,702. 

Cromarty, burgh, R, 0 “S and Cromartv. Scot ; olf 
N E cst. of Black Isle, p (1961) 605 
Cromer, t . urb dtst , Norfolk. Eng . on N, cst 
of E Anglia, seaside resort, p (1961) 
Crompton. mSU) t.. urb dist., Lancs. Eng . 2 ni 
S. of Rochdale . cotton, engm,, elec lamp- . 
p (1961) 12,707 

Cronenberg, t, Rhineland, Germany; Iron 
silk weaving . p 1 1,051 
Cronstadt, see Kronstadt. 

Crooked I., Bahama Is , W Indies, p (1953' 836 
Crosby or Groat Crosby, mun boi , S. Iranis , 
Eng ; on Ijiveioool Bav, 3 m N of Boot’e , 
residtl ; seaside resort, p (1961) 59,707. 

Cioss, R, S E Nigeria, rises in (Janiprooii High- 
lands. flows W and S, into G of Guinea .it 
Calabar, useful inland waterway, Jcngtii 
approx 400 m 

Cross Fell, mtn , Curnlyerland. Eng. , on E border 
of CO , .lit 2,930 ft. 

Crow Head. C , Kerry, Ireland 
Crowle, mkt t, Lincoln, Eng., nr confluence of 
Rs Dun and Trent, p 3.010 
Crowley, I . S La . USA. nee mills, net* 
experiment sta , p (1960)2.5,(727 
Crows Nest Pass, B C . Allierta, Canada . 
.southernmost pa.ss across Canadian Rocky 
Mtns ; u.sed bv rlv from Medicine Hat to 
Spokane (USA), alt summit 4,459 ft 
Croydon, re<ndt' t . co bar , Surrey, Eiig . It mds . 

fmr airpt (closed 19 j 9) . p 252,387 

Crozet Is., mountainous uninhabited group in S 
Indian Ocean , Freueh 

Cruzeiro, / , S. Brazil, on tnb. of Uruguay It , 
coffee, tobacco , v. 11,863 
Csongrad, mkt t , agr dist , Hungary ; at Junction 
of Rs 'Pbeiss ainl Koios . p 25,591 
Cuba, I , W. Indie.s , taken from Si>ain by the 
USA. but later coTHtituted an independent 
rep : climate, insular tropical, plentiful rain- 
fall ; tropical forest, agi , sugar-cane, tobacco, 
nriizo. Iruits, inaliog.inv and cedar, fi.ird woods, 
iron, copper, ravon, (euieiit, c ip Havana, a 
44.206 sq ni . p (1953) .5. .V 29.02.9 
Cubango, li , S Aliica, enters 1. Ngaini 
Cuckfleld, mkt I . urb dist , Sussex, Eng ; p 
(1961) 20,113 

Cuckmere, J ! . Sussex. Eng , uses in High Weald 
and llow.s S into English ( hannel 4 in W. ol 
Beachy Head, parses through S Downs in 
very beautiful gap . length 23 m 
Cudahv, t , Wis., U S A . p (1960) 17,975. 
Cuddalore, spt , on F) c->t . India, nr Pondi- 
cherry , exp oil-seeds, cottons , p 60,632 
Cuddapah, t, Madras. India, cotton, cloth fac- 
tories, millet, rice . p 10,000 
Cudillero, commune, Oviedo, N W. Spain . man- 
ganese. p 10,630 [9,012 

Cudworth, urb dist , W R Yorks, Eng , p (1961 > 
Cuenca, c, (5ienca. Spam, on R Jiicar; p 
(1949) 25,21.5 

Cuenca, agr. and mining prov , Central Spam, 
furniture, leather, paper, a. 6.588 sq. m . p. 
(1959) 326,7.53 

Cuenca, cap., Aziiay, Ecuador ; univ. ; sugar, 
pottery: p {VJ50) 46,428. 

Cuernavaca, cap, Morelos St. Mexico; ancient 
Indian t. captured by Cortes . p (19 i0) 25,600. 
Cuesmes, coal mug. i , adjoining Mons, Belgium 
Cuiabd, tndusll. c , c/ip , Mato Grosso, Brazil ; 
p. (1947) 62,104 

Cuidadela, t., Balearic Is , Spam , W. cst. of 
Minorca ; cath. , ancient ruins ; cheese mnfs. ; 
p. 10,716. 

CuilUn Hills, I of Skye, Scot.; highest peak 
Sgurr Alasdair. alt 3.251 ft. 
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Culebra, vaUey and intns., N. New Mexico. 

Culebra, evi. and I , Puerto Rico; W. Indies. 
Culgoa, II.. trib of Darling It.. Queensland and 
N S.W.. Australia. 

Cullacau, cap., Sinaloa. Mexico ; p. (1950) 144,650. 
Cullen, buroh. UanfT. Scot. ; between Buckie and 
Portsoy, p (1961)7.527. 

CuJlera, spi , Valencm. Spain, on R. .Tucar; p 
15,006. 

Cullinan, t , Transvaal, S. Africa . ctr of cliainond- 
mlning ind 

Culloden Moor, 6 m. E. of Tnverneas. Scot . 

defeat of Bonnie Prince Charlie, 1746 
Cullompton (Cullianpton), mkt t, Devon. Eng.; 

paper, niftg . leather, p 2,757 157-/ 

Culross, burgh, F of Forth. Fife, Scot . p (1961) 
Culvei City, (^al., U S A ; large motion pictuie 
plant, p. (1960) 52.755. 

Cumand, fvt . c , Sucre. \'’enezucla . roflec. 

sugar, tobacco . p (1950)40.416 
Cumand, O , N cst . Venezuela. 

Cumberland, co , Fng . S E part of Lake Diet . 
ch nitns . Scafell, Helvellyn, Sklddaw . ch 
Ls Ullswaler, Derwentwater, Thirlmere; 
oats, sheep rearing, dairying, llshing. coal, 
iron ore. iron and steel, shipbldg . a 1,516 s(i 
m . p (1»)61) 204,162 

Cumberland, mdiisil f , Md .USA ; on Potom.vc 
R , iron and steel, p (1960) 55.455. 
Cumberland, t . It 1 , U.S A. . non, cotton, silk. 

granite, p. (1960) 75,755 
Cumbeiland, K. Ky . USA ; tnb. of Ohio, 
length 700 m 

Cumberland Gap, Kv., USA, ch break in high 
E. wall of Cumberland Plateau, gives ae<,e-..s 
from upper 'reniiossee valley to Cumberlaml 
and Ohio valleys; very inipt routeway in 
colonisation of Ky. 

Cumberland Is., off coast of Queensland. Austialii 
Chimberland Plateau, nitn. region, Ky , 'I’enn . 
Ala .USA, lorins S W zone of Aiipalachian 
mtn system terminating abruptly towards 
'I'ennessee valley to E , CumberlaiKi vallev to 
W , d I allied W by trlbs of Cumberland an<l 
Ohio Its , composed of horizontal saiidstonc.s 
overlring coal, thiiiB’- populated by batkwaid 
tanning (.omnnnuties except where mining ts 
occur m vallevs cut down to coal , mainly 
between 1.‘200 and 3,000 ft 
Cumbernauld, Dimliarton. St ot , designated ‘'New 
'I’owii ” iy.').6, to acroiiimod.ite 50.000 "over- 
spill” from (llisgow, adding machines, p 
(1961) 7.924 

Cumbrae, 7 <i . in F of Clyde. olT cst of Ayr. Scot 
Cumbrian Mtns., litike District. Cumberland, 
Westmorl iiid and Lancashire, Eng 
Cumnock and Holmhead, so/ burgh, inng dist . 

Ayr. Scot . p (1961)5.755 
Cumra, t , 'I'uikev. p. 5,100 
Cundinamarca, dep . Colombia. S America . 
contaup the ''ed cap Bogota , a 9.106 sq m . 
p (106 2) 2.727.555 

Cunene, see Kunene, R. {580,424. 

Cuneo, prov Italy, a 2, 870 .sq in . ji (1051) 
Cuneo, (ifp , Cuneo prov , Italy, enth . cotton, 
paper , p (1951) 5.9.750 

Cunnamulla, i , (Queensland. Ansii.dia , on V/airego 
R . p 2.189 

Cupar, burgh, Fife. Scot ; on It Eden. 8 m 
E of St Andrews, linen mkg , p (1961)5,7775 
Curacao I. (Netherlands Antilles), m the Carib- 
bean. off N cst of Venezuela, oil rellinng, 
shipping, ph(isph,ites, salt, orange growing for 
hqiipur; a 210 Sfj in . p (1057) 124,310. 
Curamlahua, commune, Aranco, CliiJe , coal- 
mining . p 13,020. 

Cureplpe, (. (Jentral Mauritius, health resort. 

p. 19,421 [107,333 

Curico, inav , Chile, a 2.214 sq m : p (1957) 
Curitiba, cap , ParanTi st , Brazil ; matches. 

porcelain, verba mate, p (1960) 557,509 
Curtea de Arges, i , llomauia , on S. slopes of the 
TransA Ivanian Alp.s. 

Curwensville, bor , Penns . U S.A , firebrick, 
leather, clay, clothing; p. (1950) 5,552. 

Curzola or Korcula, I., t, Dalmatia, Jugoslavia; 

m the Adriatic ; fishing, seafaring, agr 
Cushing, t . Okla . USA , oil, gas. refineries. 

industl. ctr ; p. (1960) 8,619. 

Cutch. .s'fc Kutch. 

Cuthbert, t.. Ca.. U S.A ; cotton, lumber, can- 
ning. p. (1950) 4.02J. 

Cuttack, t.. Orissa st , India; on Mahanadl R.; 

R (72n(iEd). 


long famous for gold and silver filigree work ; 
p (1961) 146.590 

Cuxhaven, spi , Ixiwer Saxony. Germany ; out- 
port of Ilamliurg at the mouth of R. Elbe , fine 
harbour, docks, fishing ; p (estd. 1964) 47,200. 
Cuyahoga, R , m N Ohio, USA. flowing into L. 

Erie at Cleveland . length 85 m. 

Cuyahoga Falls, ( . Ohio, USA., p. (1960) 47.922. 
Cuyapo, mtin , Luzon. Philippines; rice, sugar, 
tobacco, hemp . p 21,570 
Cuyuri, R.. Venezuela, cnteis sea Brit. Guiana 
Cuzco, ancient t . Pern ; In the Andes at alt 
11,400 ft, in valley of Urubamba R. ; onc.c 
cap of the Incas, temple and fortress, be- 
sieged and sacked by Miinco Inca in 15‘J0; 
catli . cottons, woollens, p (1961) 68,000 
Cuzco, dep , Peru ; a 55,716 sq. m . p, (1961) 
590.9.58 

Cwroammnn, urh did, Caimartben, Wales; 
on R lioughor. 12 ni. N E, of Llanelly, p. 
0 961) 4,272 

Cwmbran, f . Monnionth. Eng ; in valley of 
A\on-Lw\d, 5 in N. of Newpoit. one of 
” New Towns ” designated 1949 comprises 
bulk of Cwmbran urb dist and extends N. 
towards Pontypool. iron, motor accessories, 
wire, elec goods, brick.s, tiles, pipes, p, (1961) 
30,04.1 

Cyclades, group of about 220 Is Grecian arch , 
ch t llermcpolis (Syros) . a. 1,023 sq. m , p 
(1951) 121.256 

Cyprus, Republic of, 7 . indep Commonwealth 
n.ition, E Methterraneaii . 40 m from Anatolia. 
(>0 m trorn Hyna. cap Nicosia; salt, non. 
coiiper, agr , sponge llshing, a 3,572 sq. in , 
P (cstd 1959) 550,000 
CyrenaJea, sci Libya. 

Czechoslovakia, civ. Central Europe; rep com- 
prising Bolieinia. Moravia, ►Slovakia. Silesia , 
by decree 21 Dec 1918, these provinces have 
been abolished; country divided into 19 
legions, rntns. , fertile valleys . agr.’ potatoes, 
sugar-beet, cereals, inmberiiig , coal, iron, 
granite, beer distilling, sugar, textiles, glass, 
stoneware machm . chemicals . cap Praha 
(Prague), a 49,.}81 mi ni . p (1957) 13.296,213 
Czeladz, ( . S W Poland, coal, p (Vm)) 30,000 
Czernowltz, <tce Chernovtsy 

Czestochowa, industl t. Klelce, S Poland; 
on Warta K . old pilgrimage rnona.stery, 
iron and steel, textiles. i> (1960) 164,000 
Czirknttzei (Zirkmtzer), L . with 1 in Cariilola, 
Jugo.slavia. S of IJubljana, 0 m long, extra- 
ordinaiy vaiiations in depth 
Czortkow, ifc Chortkov 

D 

Daanbantayan, nntn , N (2el)ii. Philippine Ts . 
rice, .sugar . p "24,198 

Dabhoi, t. Madras st . India, aichitectural re- 
mains. p 18.156 

Dabrov/a, i . Poland , 3ft m N W of Krakdw , 
coal. ziiK, lion ore. p (1960) 56,000 
Dacca, (h c , 10 Pakistan, on Buriganga R . old 
ehaimol of Ganges, jute, nuislin. medical 
radioisotope ctr . p 0957 ) 500.000 
Dachau, r . Bavaria. (Jernianv . paper, elec 
goods, lirewing . p (e.std 1954) 25,750. 
Dachslein, ndn . Sal/.kainm(.igut. Austiia, alt 
9.8,50 ft 

Dade City, 1 , Fla .USA . ctr of niKt gardening 
and i itrus legion. kaolin, p (1960) 4.7,59. 
Dagenham, t , nmn bor., Essex, Eng. , on N. 
hank ot R Thames. 10 m. E of JjOndon ; 
motor cars, drugs, chemical.s. p (1961) 755.555. 
Dagestan, Caucasian prov of R 8 F S It . 

USSR . one of the most mountainoiiH dusts, 
in the world , cap Makhachkala . cotton, 
orch.inls and vineyards, niachin , engin, oil; 
a i:5,121.sq m . p (1950) 977,800 [Finland. 
Dago (Hiiumaa), 7.. Estonia, at entrance G of 
Dagupaii, ( . Pangasiman. Jaizon, Philippines, on 
langaven Bay, p (1948) 45.555. 

Dahlak Archipelago, gr of Is. in Red Sea. nr. 
Massaw^a . pearl IKshing 

Dahomey, ind sor st wdhin French Community . 
W Africa, forests, palm -oil, cap Porto Novo, 
a 44,000 sq ni , p (1961) 1,934,000 
Daimiol, ( . Ciudad Real. Spam , p. 18A12. 
Daireu, c , on ].,iaotung Peninsula, China ; former 
treaty pt. ; built by Russia ; p. (1947) 543,600', 
see Luta. 
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Dakar, spt., air and naval base. SeneKal. W. Africa. 

S B. of Cape Verde behind GoT6e I., impt. adm. 
ctr.; airpt. for S. America: erroundnubs; p. 
(1967) 234.500. 

Dakhla, oasis. Libyan Desert. Egypt; 170 m. 
S.W. of Asyut ; dates, olivos ; stage on caravan 
route from Cyrenaica to Upper Egypt. 

Dakota, R.. trib. of Mtssourl K.. U.8.A. 

Dakovica, L. Jugoslavia ; 80 m. E. of Cctinje; 
p. (1959) 20,000. 

Dal, R . 8. Central Sweden : length 325 n. 

Dalaguete, t.. Obu. Philippines; sugar, maize; 
p. 30,000. 

Dalbeattie, burgh, Kircudbright, Scot.; granite, 
dairy prod, gloves, p. (1901) 3,104 
Dalby, t.. Queensland. Australia; pastoral, agr . 
dairying, cotton-growmg, tiint)er; p. (1961) 
7,394. 

Dalhousle, health resort. Cimmba, Himachal 
I’radesh, India: 7.687 ft. above sea-level. 
Dalhousle, spt . N.B . Canada; lumber, loijsfcers. 

salmon; resort, p (1956) 5,408 
Dalkeith, burgh, Midlothian. Scot. ; 6 ra. 8 E. of 
Edinburgh; coal; ironwka ; p (1061) 8,864 
Dalkey, Dublin. Ireland, on E. cst.; 4 in. N 
of Wicklow border; seaside resort; residtl.; 
p. (1956) 5,626. 

Dallas, c.. Texas. U.S A. ; in cotton and grain- 
growing region ; mochin , aeroplanes ; p. 
(1960) 679.684. 

Dalmatia, diet, N.E. Adriatic cst., Jugoslavia; 
limestone (Karst) plateau; olive oil. wine; a. 
4,910 sq. m. ; p. 622,000 

Dalmelllngton, par., Ayr. Scot.: Iron, coal; p. 
(1951) 7.094. 

Dalmeny, par.. W. IxDthlan. Scot. ; oil shale ; p. 
(1951) 3.691. 

Dairy, par., Ayr. Scot. ; 0 m N E. of Ardrossan ; 

Iron, woollens ; p. (1951) 6\754, 

Dalton, t.. N. (Ja , U.S. A. ; cotton and sawmills ; 

P (1960) 17.868 

Dalton-tn-Furness, urb. di t , N. Lanes, Eng ; 
limestone ouarrring, woollens, felt mftg ; 
abbey ruins; p. (1961) 10,317. [Bay 

Daly, R., N. Terr , Australia ; flowing Into Anson 
Daly City, t.. Cal , U.S. A ; residtl , alworbed 
former t. of Colina. 

Daman, or Damao, spt.. India; l(>() m N of 
Bombay: Ashing, shlp-bldg . cotton, p 60,000 
Damaniiiir, (., Egypt , on E margin of Nile 
delta, 25 m S.E. of Alexandria, nikt for local 
agr produce: p (lOil) 84,983 
Damaraland, formerly part of German 8 W. Africa 
now admluLsterod bv Union of S. Africa, only 
pt , Walvis Bay . cattle rearing. 

Damascus (Aralnc Esh-Sham), cap., Syria; 57 m 
S.E. of its pt Beirut,' claims to lie oldest con- 
tlnuoufllv inliabited c in world, metal- wk ; 

P. (estd. 19.56) 408,774. 

Dambovitta, R.. lloinania ; rises In Mt Omul 
(Transylvanian Alps), flows 8 through 
Bucharest to It. Danube ; flows tbrougli impt 
oilflelds ; length 160 m. 

Damffhan, t.. Iran; nr. Caspian Sea; p. 16,500. 
Damietta, t., Nile Delta. Egypt , cotton ; p 
(1947) 53,620. 

Damoh, t.. N. Madhya Pradesh, India, agr. 

ctr and mkt. : p. (1941) 20,728. 

Dampler, spt., W, Australia ; mouth of Fitzroy U. 
Dampier Archipelago, gr. of sm. Is , otf N.W, 
Australia. 

Dampler Strait, channel between N.W. of New 
CJuluea and Waigen I. 

Dampier Strait, Bismarck archipelago, between 
Umtioi and New Britain. 

Dampremy, commune, Hainaut, Belgium ; coal ; 
p. 13.373. 

Danakll or Dankall Country, Eritrea; c.st land 
between Red Sea and Ethiopia (Aliyssmia) 

Danao, t.. Cebu, Philippines ; nee and sugar dist. ; 
p. (1948) 26,461. 

Danbury, t.. (Jomi., U S.A. ; hat-mkg. ind. since 
1780. p. (1960) 22,928. 

Dandonong, t., Victoria, Australia; 18 m, from 
Melbourne: ctr of dairy and mkt. -gardening 
dist ; veg. dehydration ; p. 6,000. 

Dannemora. t , Sweden ; 25 m. N.E. of Uppsala; 

Iron ore worked since 1579 ; p. 1,062 
Dannevirke, ( . N I . N.Z p (1961) 5,517. 

Dansalan, chartered c , cap of Lanao prov., 
Phflippine Is.; resort; p. (1948) 19.657. 

Danube. R., second longest R. In Europe; rises 
in Black Forest. Germany, and flows E. Into 


Black Sea: navigation for steamers from Ulm 
to the sea; Vienna. Budapest, Belgrade and 
other large cs. on its banks; length 1.750 m. 
Danvers, t.. Mass .USA.; p (1960) 21.926. 
Danville, c.. lU.. U.S.A.: coal; p {i960) 41.856. 
Danville, i.. Ky., U 3.A.; mkt. for tobacco, 
hemp; horses; p. (1960) 9,010. 

Danville, c., Va : cotton, tobacco; p. (1960) 46,577. 
Danzig, see Gdansk 

Darbhanga, i. Bihar, India; rice, oil-seeds, gram. 

sugar, p. (1961) 103,106. 

Dardanelles, strait between Europe and Turkey, 
connecting ^Egean Sea with Sea of Marmara; 
(the ancient Hellespont). 40 m. long. 
Dar-es-Salaam, spt . cap.. Tanganyika. E. Africa. 
P (1957) 128.732. incl. 4.478 European? 

93.363 Africans [6,881 

Darfleld, urb dist, W.R. Yorks, Eng.; p. (1961) 
Darlur, prov . Sudan, N.E. Africa : between 
Kordofan and Wadai ; inhabited by Arabs and 
Negroes; cap El Fasher . a. 13S.150 sq. m. ; p. 
(1947) 882.800 

Darien, region, Panama; tortoiseshell, pearls, gold 
Darjeeling, hill t., Bengal. India; tea, quinine, 
has sufTered from earthquake and landslips; 
P 25,873. 

Darlaston, urb. dist , Staffs. Eng. ; nuts, bolts, 
falincated steel miifs . drop forgings, car com- 
ponents. pot and tile mkg : p (1961) 21,732. 
Darling, IL, N.S W . Australia ; rises m Gr. 
Dividing Range, flows S.W. into Murray R. 
at Wentworth ; length 1,702 m. 

Darling Downs, plateau. S E. Queensland, Austra- 
lia ; grazing cty. : ch. t. Toowomba. 

Darling Range, mtns . ; granite range ; gt, grazing 
cty of W Australia; parallel with cst., highest 
peak. 3,500 ft. 

Darlington, t., co. bor., Durham. Eng. ; locomotive, 
wagon and bridge bldg., woollen yarn niiif ; 
engin.: p. (1961) 84.162 

Darmstadt, t., Hessen, Germany, on Darm R . 
cas. ; metalluigy, paper, machin , radio, 
chemicals, plastics; p. (estd 1954) 113,800. 
Dart. R . Devon. Eng : rises In Dartmoor, flows 
8 into EnglLsh Channel at Dartmouth, 1. 46 m 
Dartford, mkt. 1 , mun bor , Kent, Eng ; nr. S. 
cat of Thames estuary 15 m. E of Loudon, 
chemical wks.. engin., quarrying, paper mills, 
p (1961) 45,643 

Dartmoor, high stony plateau. 8 W Devon, Eng ■ 
granite; kaolin mines, pasture for sheep and 
ponies, convict prison (to be progressively 
deinolLshed), a. 220 sq, m ; highest point. 
High Willhays, 2,039 ft 

Dartmouth, spt., mun bor., S. Dcv'on. Eng . 
on W. of estuary of R. Dart . Royal Naval 
College, shlpbldg : p. (1961) 5,757. 

Dartmouth, t , Nova Seotii.. p. (1956) 21.093 
Dartmouth, t . Mass , U S A.; p (1960) 14.464. 
Dartmouth, pt . Richmond Bay, Prince ICdward 
1 , Canada 

Darton, nrb disf , W R York.. Eng ; nr Barnsley; 
coal, p (1901) 14 111 

Darvel, burgh, Ayr. Scot ; on R. Irvine, K in. E. 

Kilmarnock; curtains, carpet, p (1901) 3,255 
Darwen, t , mun bor , N E Lanos, lOng , on 
flank of Rossendale Fells, 3 m 8 of Bli.rkhurn , 
cottons, tile and glize brick, paint and paper, 
rnftg . p (1961) 29.452 

Darwin, t , svt.. N Terr . Australia ; landing place 
of world airlines — England to Australia, p 
(1961) 12,480 

Datchet, t.. Bucks, Eng.; adjoining Wimlsor, on 
R Thames; p 2,400 

Datia, (., Madhya-Pradesh. India ; stone-walled, 
pilaoes; p. (1941) 13,232. 

Datteln, t.. N. Rhine-Westphalia. Germany, coal. 

leather, iron, p (estd. 19.54) 25.300 
Daugavpils, t , Latvian 8 8 R on Dvina Pi, : tei- 
tile-^, engin : p (1959) 65.000 
Dauphlnh, old prov., 8 Fi France; now deps 
Tsiire, Drome and Hautes-Alpes 
Daiira, t , nr Baghdad, Iraii. oil refining. 

Davao, I , Mindanao. Philippines . p (1 900) 
139.000. 

Davenport, c , Iowa, U S.A. ; at foot of Rock I.; 
rapids ; on Mississippi R. ; flour niillfl . p. 
(I960) 88.981 

Daventrv, I . mun bor , Northampton, Eng ; on 
Northampton Heights. 9 ni 8 E. ot Rugby; 
boot-mkg., Light engin.; wireless-transmission 
sta . p. (1961) 5.846. 

Davis Strait, channel between Greenland and 
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Baffin Lan(l, N W. 'Ferr . Canada . connects 
Atlantic with Ballln Bay 

Davos-Platz, Alpine imntfr lesmi, CrLsons. Switzer- 
land , alt 4,84f)ft. ; V. 9.2VJ. 

Dawley. mb. dist , Shropshire, Enp ; on S E. 
flank of The VVrekin, ironwka , pipe, cement, 
roadatone, asph.ilt and brick wks . enpin . p 
(IhOl) 9,55J •• New Town " dcaipnated 19G2 

.SVe K191. 

Dawhsh, t , mb. disl , S De^ on, JGnp. ; on S cat. 
l>et\V(‘en ealuanea of Ra. Exe and Teipn . sea- 
side resort, p (1901) r,W7 
Dawson, t , Yukon Terr , Canada; on Yukon R., 
in the Klondyke poldfleld.s, p. (1951) S.]l 
Dax, 1 . Landes. S VV France . on Adour K . hot 
sulphur spring, horse mart; p. (1954) 14,557 
Dayleslord, t, Victonn, Australia, 75 m from 
Melbourne, tourist resort, gold-mining, wheat, 
p 3,J0(J 

Dayton, <■ , Ohio. USA ; on Great Miami B . 

aeroplanes, elec inaehin , p (I'JOO) 262,332 
Daytona Beach, t , Fl.i . USA, resort, tr and 
shipping, ctr . p (19(10) 37,.J9) 

De Aar, rly U of Good Hope. S 

Africa; 500 in fioin Cape 'Fowii . ilvs from 
N W. (Luderitz, Walvia Bay) and SE (I't 
Kh/abf'th. E London) join Cape Town to 
Joliannesbuig trunk rly ; p 6,137 
Dead Sea, ^alt-mater L. between Isr.iel and Iordan . 
hurlace 1,28(1 ft below level of the Mediter- 
ranean, a 240 sQ m . length 47i in . gre.itest 
width 91 m , greatest depth 1,309 ft ; re<“ives 
waters of Jordan , luglv mineral content 
Deal, vnm bor , ancient spt , K Kent, Eng . 
on S E cst 7 111 N E. of Dover . oppo .ilc 
Goodwin Sands, seaside resort, .Inlnn C.poar 
IS said to have first landed m . p (1901) 24,701. 
Dean, Forest ot, Gloucester, Eiig . between Wye 
and bevern Rs, . coal-mimng 
Dearborn, t , Mich . U S.A . p (lOfiO) 112,007 
Dearno, urb dist . VV II Yorks, Eng . p (1901) 

Death Valley, depres^uen. Cal .(ISA , in Mohave 
iJeseit, 150 m NE of Los Angeles, com- 
pletely and , lloor covered with s dine deposits . 
tourist attraction . depth ol valley floor 
270 It below sea-level 

Debar, t, .higoslacia, nr Dim R . tr ctr, 
cattle bleeding, sulphui springs, ji 6,973 
Debra Markos. cap Gojjain prov . Ethiopia, 
p apiirox .‘i.OOO 

Debreczen, t , Hungary, 114 m E of Budapest, 
etr of pastoial dist . lairs, p (1900) 126,30') 
Decatur, I , Ala., USA. steel, textiles, p (1900) 
26. 'n 7 

Decatur, t . Ga . U S A , p (1900) 22,026. 

Decatur, c. 111. USA, innfs., coal, p (1900) 
78,004 

Decazeville, t, Avovron, S Eiance, coal and 
ironwks , p (1951) 11,510 
Deccan, The, gr upland ot S India, bounded by 
till* Narbada and Eistna Us 
Dedham, i , Mass .USA; p (1900) 23.860. 

Dee, 1! , N Wales and Chesliire . Jeii'TJi 90 m. 
Dee, R , Aberdeen and Kincardnie. Scot . 
length 87 lu 

Dee, 11 , Kirkcudbright. Scot , length 38 m 
Dee, R , Louth. Ireland , flowini; to Dundalk Bay , 
length 20 in. 

Defiance, f . N W Olno, U S V . light mttg . tr 
and agr ctr . p (1900) 14.^)53 
De Funiak Springs, t , hJa . U S A.; in agr region, 
turpentine, p (19()0) 5.282 
Dehiwala (Mt. Lavinia), t, Cevlon . p GOiO) 
56,000. \ 158,500 

Dehra Dun, t, Uttar ITadesh, India, p (1901) 
Deir-ez-Zor, i. Syria, on Euphrates K , on 
motor route between Damayciis and Baghdad. 
P (estd ) 73,800. 

Dej, t . on Szamos R . Hom.ania ; Ige. distillery ; 
P. 15,311 

Delabole, vil . Cornwall. Eng , on N, W’^ flank 
01 Bodmin Moor. Igc. slate qiiairles 
Dclagoa Bay, natural harbour, Mozambique; 

Tort. E Africa, ch. pt iioureugo Marques. 
Delatyn, i . Ukrainian S S it. , salt, mineral 
batlis : p. 8,815. 

Delaware, Atlantic st . USA; mainly mdustl : 
gram. cap. Dover; ch pt Whlmington, a. 
2,(>57 sq. m.. p (1900) 446,292. 

Delaware. R . flows irom New York State along 
the Pennsylvania border, through New Jersey 
to Delaware Bay , length 350 m 


Delaware Bay, inlet, Atlantic cst.. U.S.A. ; 
drowneil e-stuarv of R. Delaware, extends 
80 m. inland from C Mav into heart of highly 
mdustl. a ot Philadelphia. 

Delaware, c , Ohio, U.S A . p. (1960) 13,282. 
Delemont, i , can Kern, bivitzerland ; p 6,393 
Delit, anpient t, pt . S. Holland, Netherlands; 
on Sehle R. nr Rotterdam ; butter and cheese 
mart, earthenware mnfs . p (1900) 73,323. 
Dclitshaven, t , on Maas R . Netherlands ; sub. of 
Rotterdam, p (H)47) 8,366 
Delhi, c. cap . Indian Union , constituted a 
Union Territory. 1 Nov. 1956; a 578 sq. ra. ; 
cotton mnfs and other impt. inds . ancient 
cap of Mogul Empire, p (1901) 2,700,000, 
(ot c ) (1951) 01 1.700 

Delitzsch, t . Saxony-Allhalt. Germany . 16 m. E. 
of Halle . sugar, chemicals . p. (estd. 1954) 
26,100 

Delmenhorst, i , Lower Saxon v, Germany ; nr. 
Bremen . Jute, woollens, linoleum, foodstuffs ; 
p (estd. 195 4) 60,000 

Delphi, N. of Chalcis. in Eubma, Greece ; famous 
tor Delphic oracle on Mt Parnassus 
Del Rio, <?pt , 'lexas, USA . mkt for agr a., 
grapes, exp wool, sheep, p (I960) 18,612. 
Demavend, mfn . 17.004 ft , highest peak, Elburz 
Mtns . N. Persia, extinct volcano. 

Domerara, co , Brit Guiana, between Essequilx) 
and Deinerara Rs . exp. sugar, molasses, rum . 
p (1946) 220.630 

Demirhissar, t , Macedonia, Greece . under Turkish 
rule , p 1 2,3.50 

Dcmirkapu, “ The Iron Gate,” rocky defile, 
through winch the Danube rushes, in the 
Transylvanian Alps 

Demmin, t , Mecklenburg, Germany . sugar ind ; 
p (estd 1954) 18,000 

Demonte, furtfd t, Italy; on Stora R ; lead- 
mines. p 3.3)0 

Denain. f, Noid. N Er.ince, nr Doiiai ; coal; 
P (1954)27.44.9 

Denbigh, co , W^aFs, sheep, dairying, coal, slate, 
<iuanving. a 009 sq m, p (1961) 173,843 
Denbigh, iniin bor, lo t, Denbigh, N Wales, 
dairviiig. slate, m Vale ol Clwyd. 10 in b. of 
Rhyl, p (1901) 8,014 

Denby Dale, mil disi.W R Yorks, Eng , 8 m. W 
of Barnslev . coal-uuiuiig. woollen textiles . p 
(1901) 6,304 

Dendermoudo or Termonde, 1 , E Flanders, 
Belgium, nr Ghent, p (c.std 19 \S) 0,330 
Denham, vd , Bucks. Eng . 1 m E ot Gerrards 
(.ro.<-',s. impt ctr of him industry ; residtl 
Dell Holdei, -ice Helder. 

Denbolme, t, nrb di'it , WR Yorks, Eng , nr. 

Bradfoid. dairying, textiles, p (1901) 2,596. 
Denla, s)>t , 8pain . 45 m N E of Alicante; 

exp. oranges, raisins, grapes and onions. 
P 13.286 

Deniliqmn, t. Rivenna, NSW. Australia; 

on Edward R . sheep etr. . p 3.196. 

Denison, t . Iowa, USA, ctr of agr. region , 
p (1900) 4,6.10 

Deiubon, c . Texas. USA. on Red R . cotton. 

lumber, p (1900) 22,718 
Denizli, i , Anatolia, Turkey . 47 m S.W of 

Izmir, gardens — "the Damascus of Anato- 
lia”, nr site of LacKlicea , p (1960) 49.042 
Denmark, kingdom, N W Europe . consisting of 
peninsula of Jutland and islands iii Baltic; 
agr end .associated inds . shipbldg . diesel 
engine man , cap Copenhagen , a 10,576 sq. 
m . p (estd 195^) 4,190.000 
Denny and Dunipace, barah, Stirling. Scot . 6 ra. 
W of Falkirk, steel castings, precast concrete: 
p (1961) 7,761 

Dent Blanche, mtn . in Pennine Alps. S Switzer- 
land . height 14,318 ft 

Dent du Midi, mtn, Valais Alps. Switzerland; 
alt 10,778 ft 

Denton, nrb dn^t . Lancs. Eng ; nr. Manchester. 

folt-hat mkg . p (1961) 31,086. 
D’Entrecasteaux Is , gr off S E. New Gumea. 

administered by Australia. 

D’Entrecasteaux Point, C.. S.W. extremity of 
Australia. 

Denver, c., cap. Col, U.S. .A ; on the E slope 
of Rocky Mtns . on South Platte R ; umv. ; 
impt iiids . p (1960) 493,887 
Deoband, t. Uttar Pradesh, India; nr Meerut; 
p (1941) 24.662. 

Doogarh, t . Saiital Pargaus dist . Bihar, India ; 
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numeroug temples, place of pilKrlmase: p 
(1941) 14,217 

Dcorl, Madliva Piadcsh, India, nr. Sagar . 
p 5.H38 

DePore, < , WLs U.S A . agr ctr. ; mftp . hoots, 
paper, cheinjcals, bricks, p (I960) 10,045. 
Deptlord, mHropolitan bar, 8B Jiondon. Bng ; 
on It Thames, oil retlning, engin . p. (1961) 
08.267. 

De twulney, ( . La . U S A. . oil, gas. lumber, nee. 
sugar, p. (1960) 3,928. 

Dera Qhazi Khan, cap. West Punjal). P.ikistan . 
W side of K Indus; silk, brass, ivory goods, 
handsome mosquea . p 25,000 
Dera Ismail Khan, div , \W Pakistan 
Dera Ismail Khan, t , W. Pakistan, on Indus It . 

adm ctr . caravan ctr . p (1941) 39,341 
Derhent, t , apt . It 8 F 8 It . on W side ot Caspian 
8ea: textiles, petrol, p. (1939) 27.176 
Derby, co bar , co t , Derbvshiie. Fag . on It 
Derwent: rlv wka . potterv. aircraft engine 
mnf and repair, vehicles, textiles, p (1961) 
132,325 

Derby, t Conn , USA; rubber, metal, liard- 
ware mftg ; p (1960) 12,132. 

Derby, .?m spt . W Australia, on natural h.irbour 
o( ICing Sound on NW ist of Australia, 
hinterland little developed as yet but potential 
gold and cattle-ranching within area of artesian 
basin. 

Derbyshire, co . Eng : hilly and rich in minerals. 
Igc. part of N and W. scheduled as Nat Park. 
E. part highly indiistl , co t , Derby, a 1,041 
sq m . p (1961) 877,548 
Dereham, East, t . vrh dul . Norfolk. l‘hig . 14 in 
W Norwich, agr implements, p (1961) 7,197 
Derg, Lough, in b.i.sin ol It Shannon, Ireland, 
heparatimi (lalwav and Clare trom Tipjieiarv. 
Derg, L , Donegal, with cave on 1 nmch visited 
by li (J, pilgriiiLS and known as " St I'atnck's 
1‘iirgatory ” 

Deina.sp/ . Libya. N Africa, p (estd 1051) /T.Wd 
Derry, t , N II , USA, boots, shoes, p (I960) 
6,987 

Derwent, R., Cumbciland, Eng , length 33 m 
Derwent, R., Derby, Eng. . length 60 m 
Derwent, II , Yorloj, Eng ; length 57 m 
Derwent, R, tub, of the Tyue It, Eng ; length 
30 m 

Derwent, R. Tasmania, flowin.^ to Storm 
Hay. length 30 m 

Derwentwater, L , Cumberland, Eng . nr Kes- 
wick , 3 m long 

Desaifuadero, iv , Bolivia. 8 America; outlet of 
Tj Title ica. 

Dosaguadero, plateau, 8 Pciu and W Bolivia 
between tlie Andes ranges, the .second highest 
tn the world. 

Dosboroiigh, ( . nrh dist , Nortliants. Ihig . boot 
and elioe innfs . iron, p {lOOD 4,555 
Desenzano del Garda, comr/uinr. Loinb.irdv. Italy ; 

on L Garda , impt harbour , p. 10,360 
D6slrade, Er W Indies , ni liuadcloupc . a 
10 8f|. m . p 1,581 

Dos Moines, R . Iowa. U S A. . tnb of Mlssusippi 
rising in Minnesota, lengtli 5.50 m 
Des Moines, c . cap. Iowa State. U.S. A , rly. and 
mftg ctr . p (1960) 208,982 
Des Plaines, f , 111 . U S A., p (1960 34,886. 
Desna, R., trio, of Dnieper K . U.S. 8 It , length 
650 m. 

Despoto Dagh, min range, Balkans ; alt 7,800 ft. 
Dessau, t, Saxony-Anhalt. (Icimany. at con- 
lUience of Mulde and Elbe Its . c.w ; machin . 
rly. carriages, paper, sugar, chemicals . loiite cti , 

р. (eatd. 1954) 91 000 

Detmold, ( , N Rhine- Westphalia. Germany. 

с. a8 ; p.aints, wood inds. . p (estil 1951)31,200. 
Detroit, ch c , pt , .Mieh , USA; busy comm 

and industl ctr. , gt grain mart , and ctr 
ot the “ Ford ” motor-car wks . aeroplane.s. 
military taiilca, synthetic diamonds. Igat. ex- 
porting t. on Gr^at Lakas, p. (1900) 1,670,144. 
Detroit. R , channel lietween L ,St Clair and L 
Erie (25 m ). separates st of Michigan from 
Ontario, Canada : can les more shipping than 
any other inland waterway in the world, 
navigable for eight months in the year 
Deurne, t.. Belgium, nr. Antwerp; p (estd. 1057) 
63,184. 

Deventer, c.. old Hanse t , Overvsscl. Nether- 
lands; on It. Ys.sel. 1.5 m S.E of Zwolle; 
carpets: p (1960) 55,797. 


Deveron, R . Aberdeen and BanBf, Scot ; flows 
Into Moray Eirth . Jength 61 m. 
Devxlle-16s-Rouea, X7idii3tl. sub. of Rouen. Fiance; 
P 7.103 

Devizes, mil t, nuin hor., N Wilts. Eng : on 
Kennet Avon Canal at N foot of Marlboioiigh 
Downs, tobacco and snuff, bricks, tiles, bacon 
curing, p (1961) ^.4.97 
Devon, R . tnb of Forth. Scot ; length 3i m 
Devonport, lorlfd spt . S Dl-vor, Eng. , adjoins 
Pl\ mouth on Tamar estuaiv. roval dockyards 
and naval st.i , p included with Plymouth. 
Devonport, sjd , Tasmania, Australia , H2 m. 

from Launceston, agr di.st , p (1961) 13,053 
Devonport, cubxiTbnn our . Am Lrland. N L , naval 
base anil dockye.rd . p [1951) 10,919. 
Devonshiie, marxhme <u, SW Eiig . between 
EnglLsh and BrLstol Clianncls . famoud for 
cream and cider . cb ts lAeter and Plj mouth . 
a, 2.611 SQ m ; p. (1961) 822.906 
Dewsbury, t , co but . W R Yorlcd, Ibig on 
It C.ilder. 8 in (roip la-eds , heavy woollen*^, 
coal-minmg, dyewka . p (1961) 52,042 
Dexter, t, Alo USA . cotton, floui. poultry, 
p. (1960) 5,519 

Dez Dam. Iran, over Dez K . Khurzistau prov . 
Tirojected 1063 

Dhaman, sp( . S.iudi-Arabia . oil. 

Dhanushkodi, (, Madras. India, on T l*alk 
Strait, terry pt. tor passenger tralhc from 
India to C'eyloii 

Dliar, r , Madhya Pradesh. India , culturil and tr 
« tr . p (1941) 22,015 

Dharnisala, hill sla , Ji) Punj.ab, India, 100 m 
NE ofAiniitsar, sanatorium; alt t>.()00 ft . 
imposing mtn scenery . p 10 000 
Dharwar, t , M»ore, India. 70 m I> of Goa. 

Carn.atio disl . cotton mnf . p (1951' 66,571 
Dhaulagiri, min , Himalayas, Nepal , alt 2b.8io ft. 
Dhekella, Cyiuus, British soveicigu a within 
Rep 

Dholai. Jcrhie pro» , Muscat and Oman. Aiahia. 

sugar-cane. cattle, ch t Salalah. cti pi Miirhat 
Dholpur. I , Jtajasthan. India, p 16,500 
Dhiangadhra, Gujerat. India, 7.5 in W of Ahm.i 
d.ahad, br.i.ss vessels, cloth, iiotterv, p 18,000 
Dhulia, t, Khandesli diht , Mahar.islUi.i, India, 
cotton ind , p, (1951) 76,880 
Diamante, (. E Argentina, on ParaiiA P . gram, 
cattle, p 11,518 

Diamante, R , Mendoza prov , Argeritinn . rises 
in Ande-s. Hows JO to R Salado , irrigitos oasis 
of San Rafael . length 200 m 
Diamantina, t , Minas Gerais, Brazil . ctr of 
diamond dust. : p (1947) 14,700 
Diber, prefecture, Albania; p (estd ) 83,491. 
Dibnigarh, t , Assam, India, Lcriumtis oi lail and 
river eommnnications along Br.ihm.iputia tioin 
C.ileutta, coal. tea. p (1911) 18.7 i i 
Dickson 1 , Kaia Sea, Arctic Ocean, U 8 8 R 
Didvmoteikhon, t, Thrace, Gieece, on K. 
M.ujtz.i. p 10,150 

Diego Garcia, Brit I . dep of Mauritius . coaling 
iita . Indian Ocean. 12^ m long, (jJ in wide, 
eh exp coconut oil . p 501 
Diego Suarez, t , Ran, extreme N of Malagas> , 
meat preserving, p (JOTj?) 38,212 
Dieppe, cross-Channel pt . Seine-Maritime. France, 
35 111 N of Rouen, Itsherics, shipbldg . machin . 
p (1954)26.427 

Ditlerdange, t, hW Luxembourg; non ore 
tattle, p. (1958) 17,016 

Digboi, N E Assam. India, oi! fields and refinery 
Digne, t, Haases- Mpes. Fiance, nr Aix, cath , 
p (1954) 10,436 

Di]OU. t , Cote-d'Or. E. France ; the Roman 
Divovense nistri/m; cath ; bathing, casino 
gt wine tr , tobacco, brew^ery. textiles, p (1954) 
112.844 fp. 3.155 

Diksmiude, 1 , W. Flanders, Belgiiun . on Yser R . 
Dillingen, t., Bavaria, Germany ; on R Danube, 
20 m. downstream from Ulm ; p 6.500. 

Dilolo, L , Angola ; nr. source of Zambesi R. 
Dlmiti'ovgrad, t . Bulgaria; founded 1047, fer- 
tilisers, chemicals, super phosphate plant, iron, 
thenno-electnc sta. 

Dlmitrovo, t . Bulgaria, formerly Pcrnik. steel 
blastfurnaces, p 0956) 59,721. 

Dman, t , C6tea-du-Nord, France; nr St Brieux; 
medieval houses and ramparts , mmeral water . 
p. (1954) 13,844. 

Dinant, fortfd. t.. Namur, Belgium ; on R. Meuse . 
brass, copperware, summer resort: p. 7,106. 
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Diiiapore, tmlifary t., Bihar. India ; cn Ganges U., 
nr Patna, p. ( 10 tl) 2.#. 

Dlnard, hoi. . Ille-et-ViIaine. France; opposite 
St. Malo, cli. wat pi of Brittany; p. S,540 
Dinanc Alps, .ittn range, JuiTosJavia. highest 
peak. Dinara, alt 6,007 ft 
Diudlgiil, t . Madras. 1 ndia . 2 .t m S. of Tnehino- 
poly. cigars, tobacco, p (1941) 4<S.6‘77 
Dmgras, viun., ijii/on. Philippine Is . nee, hemp, 
tobacco, p 22, -134 

Dirnrwall, burgh, Boss and Croinartv. Scot ; at 
head of Cromarty Firth, rlv junction. Ine- 
stock mkt ctr . p (1961) 5,752 
Dmslaken, t . N iihine-VVestphalia. Germany. 

N of Duisburg . coal, bteel. iron, iootwear. 
timber ; p (estd 1954) 32.D00 
Diomede Is , two birren granitic islets in Behring 
Strait between Alaska and Siberia, accepteil 
bdy between Soviet and U S territory 
Diosgyor, t.N ilungary . nr. Miskolcz. iron 
and steel wka . p 20.S51. 

Diouibel, t, Seneg.il. ^V. Airica; hides, ground- 
nuts. p IS,00G. 

Diredavva, i , Ethioina , 25 m N. of IJarar. rly, 
wks . p (estd 1955) 30,000 
Dirk Hartog I , oil Shark Bay. W Australia 
Disko I., oir W cst of Greenland m Ballln Bay. 
contains harbour of Godhavn, cap N. Grecn- 
laml . rendezvous for whalers . a 3.200 so m 
Dismal Swamp, tnorass, S \irgima and N Caro- 
Imo,, USA, contains Ii Drummond and cx- 
tcmls 30-40 m S. from nr Norfolk 
Diss, jnfU t , urb di-it . Norfolk, Eng . on It 
Wavimev 2rt m S \V of Nor\sich. agr imple- 
ments. p (1961) 

Ditchluig Beacon, nr Hrighton, Sussex, Fmg . 
alt 813 it 

Dittersbach, cominuie, S W Poland, coal, dings. 

P n.OlG 

Dm, s/t. I, oil S coast of Bombay, India, oil 
iumCoj at Kavdkoy, a 20 sq m . p 13,000 
Divion, roni/nune. Pas do Calais. France, coal. 

P. (19,54) 11,137 

Dixon Eutiance, channel be(,w^cn Queen C’harlotte 
J and .tVJaska. Brib (yolumbia, Canada 
Diyaibakir, t, Anatoha, Turkey, on 'fi.rris K . 
tie.nl ot navigation, aiKicnb Amnia, old walls, 
g ites. citadel, morocco leather, llligiee work. 
j) 30.01 : 

Dirfiil, ( , Persia . 32 m N W of She htar . indigo . 

P (1056) 'T'k/dV 

Diakarta (Batavia), / , cap , .Tav.i. Indonesia, 

( omni cti , tevtile^. p (1058) .7.00(^000 
Il].ambi, f/n( and I, Sumatra JndonesM. on E 
cst plain 100 m N.W. oi Palembaiig, pro- 
tluctive oil-tleld. u (dist ) 17,34 j sq. m. 

]) (t 19.58) 43,021 

D apira-Rembang, proa , N I'j Java., petroleum. 

"Ugar, iicj, a 2.339 S(i m . p 1 .HS.'j.OiS 
Driiitney, t , N W. ivursk region, U S S Jt . ive. 

o.its. sugar-beet, 'umber : p (10 10) .';/.455 
Dneprodzerzhinsk, t, Ukrainian SSB., W of 
Dnepropetrovsk on Dnieper R . iron and steel, 
engin , cneimcals, p (1959) 79/ r/tW 
Dnepropetrovsk, t , Ukiaiman SSB. on Dnieper 
K . ironwkfi , coal, iron, manganese, engm , 
chemicuE sawnulling, p (1959) oriSjOOO. 
Dnoproatroy, sec Zaporozhe. 

Dniepei, R , S E Europe . rises in U S S R . flows 
into the Black Sea, louueetod by canals with 
Baltic, etc , the Dneprostroy dam, a b.in.ige 
I'lectcd ncioss the R at Kichkas by the Soviet 
Government, feeds the Igst power-sta. m the 
world , length 1,400 m 

Dniebtei, R, SE Europe; rises in Carpathians 
and Hows into the Black Sea, length 700 in 
Doab, di\l , between “two riveis “ Jumna and 
Ganges. Uttar Pradesh, India 
Dobeln, t, Saxony, Germany; nr Leipzig, 
rnachin . metallurgy, woo<1, cigar and siigai 
mds , p. (estd. 1954) 30.700. 

Dobrlch, t , see Tolbukhm 

Dobruja, dist . E. Romania , a 0,102 wi, m , ch 
l)t Constanta, traversed by ancient wall ot 
'JTajan ; p. (1948) 503,217 
Dobsina, t . Czechoslovakia, cave containing ice- 
tteld of 2 acres; asljestos, iron ore. p. 5,300 
Doce, R . Brazil . Hows to Atlantic ; length 400 m. 
Dodecanese, gr ot 12 Greek Is in A'lgean Sea. 
to 8 of (Reek Archipelago. Italian 1912-16; 
a 1.0.55 sq.m . p (Vlb\) 121,430 
Dodge City, t . Kan., U S A ; p (1960) 13,520. 
Dodoma, inlJ t . Tanganyika, E. Afiica; 250 m 


W. of Dar-cs-Salaam on central Tanganyika rly. 
from Dar-es-Salaam to Ivigoma, also on main 
N to S motor road 

Dodwortli, urb dist , AV R. Yorks, Eng.; nr. 

Barnsley, coal, p (1901) 4,139 
Dogger Bank, sandban/c m N Sea. between 
England and Denmark' ; depth varies from 6 to 
20 fathoms . valuable Ashing ground ; action 
between British licet under Beatty and German 
fleet umler Uippcr, liluchcr sunk Jaii. 1915. 
Dogs. I. ol, riverside dist , formed by bend in the 
R Thames ofT Greenwich. London, Eng ; 
MiJlwall docks and shipbldg, yards 
Dokal Bay, inlet, N Kyushu, .lapaii, landlocked 
bay on S. .side of Shimorio.seki Straits, Hanked 
by hlglily mdiistk zone me Yawata, Waka- 
matsii. Tobata cs , leqmres constant dredging ; 
length 1 m . width i-U ni 
Dokkum, t , Krieslaud. Netherlands . p. 5,073. 
D61e. t . Jura. E France . on R Doiibs, nr Dijon ; 
ancient cap of Franche-Comt6, ceded to France 
m 1678. p (1954) 22,022 
Dolgarrog, s?n I , N E Caernarvon, VV'ales ; on 
R Conway, aluminium, milling ; p (1951)572 
Dolgelly, nrb di<^t , ch t, Meiioncth, N Wales, 
agr . quarrying, timber, p (1961) 2.2i?7. 

Dollar, burgh, Clackmannan. Scot . at foot of 
Dchil Him. 0 m N Fi. of Alloa . noted for its 
academy founded in 1818 by Capt John Mcnab ; 
P (1961) 1.955 

Dollar Law, tntn , nr Peebles. Scot ; alt 2,690 ft. 
Dolomites, gr. of hmedone mins , S lyiolese 
Allis. NE Italy, fonnsb ilistrict . peaks 
.a.s.sumc fantastic foims, principal peak, 
Marmolata 11.000 ft 

Dolon-Nor, f, Mongolia, China; Buddhist 
temples : bra.s.s idols . p 30,000 
Dolores, t . Argentina ; p 25,000 
Dom, ndn , Valais. Switzeilriiul . alt 11,912 ft 
Dombasle, commune, MeurLbe et Moselle, France; 
soda factories . p 3,032. 

Dominica, Hut col , Windward Is, AV I . lime- 
J moo. sugar, cacao, fruits, spices, cap Ro.seau, 
a :505 sq m , p (estd li)57) 65,390 
Dommican Rep, Indcp Sjuimsli-speaking E part 
of I ot Jlisiianiola, Antilles, cap Santo 
Domingo agi . sug.u, tobacco, cement, glass, 
textile inft . t bid.’’ r ' d repaii . a 19,332 
sq m . p I •' i" , " 

Dornodossola. froniar t , I’ledmont, N Italy, nr. 

Simplon , tourist etr . p 10,350 
Don, R. Aberdeen. Scot , Mows into N Sea, 
salmon . length 82 m 

Don, 7? , W It. Yorks, Eng . tnb. of R Ouse, 
length 70 m 

Don, [!.. Maine-et-I/nre. France; length 40 m. 
Don, Igc R , \V RusBia . (alls into Sea ot Azov 
below Rostov, navigable to Voronezh , access 
to the Volg.i by the Don-Volga Canal 
Donaghadee. svt , urb di^t , Down. N. Ireland, 
nearest point to Scot . flax, p (1001) 5.225‘, 
Donaldsoiiville, c.. J^a.. USA , on MiBsissipiti R ; 

agr , siig.ir, mai/c, rice , p (1950) 4,150. 
Donnucschingen, Baden- Wtlrtternberg, Ger- 
many . at confluence ot Its Bngach and Breg 
forming R Danube, cas , textiles, p, (estd. 
1954) 3,000 

Doiiawitz, commune, Styrla prov„ Austria; 

ligmte, iron and steel . p J7.C23 
Donbas, ituinbll region, kTkrame. USSR.. 

Ill valleiH OI Rfl Donetz and lower Dnieper; 
about 2.300 sq. m , produces 60% Ru.saia’s 
coal, adjoins Krivoi Rog ironliclda , many 
Igc indiistl. ts 

Don Bemto, ( . Badajoz, Spam . tr in wheat, 
wnne. fruit, p 21.095 

Doncaster, t.. eo bor . AV R Yorks. Eng . on Don 
It 17 111 N F. of Slipflield, rly wks mnfs. 
nylon, racecourse, p (1961) SG,402. 

Donchery, ancient t., Aadoimes, Fiance, on R. 

lVleu.se, nr Sed.iti, scene of gr. battle 1870 
Donegal (Tirconnail), co , N AV Irelaiul . ch. t 
Donegal, a 1.865 sq m ; p. (1961) 113,815. 
Donegal, sol, cap. Co Donegal, li eland, on \V, 
cst. of Donegal Bay, homespun tweeds, p. 
(1951) 1,131. 

Donets, R . Ukraine S S R . USSR; rises In 
uplands of central Russia, flows S E. 400 m. 
into R Don. crosses impt Donets coalfield 
,SVc Donbas. 

Dongola, New, t , Sudan ; loft bank of R. Nile 
above 3rd Cataract , replaced Old D . now in 
lums, p 5,000. 
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Donna, S. Texas, U.S.A. ; sutrar reflninp. 

fruit and veffcfcablea; p. (1960) 7.522. 
Donnybrook, S E. svb. of Dublin, Ireland, on 
Dodder R. ; formerly famoiLs lor fair. 
Donz^re-Mondragon, Provence, France; site of 
gT barrage on Rh6ne supplying hydro-elec, 
power ; completed 1052. 

Doon, R , Ayr, Scot. ; flows from lyoch Doon to 
Firth of Clyde , length 26 m. 

Dora Baltea, R., N. Italy, rises in Mt. Hlanc, 
flows E. and 3. through Val d’Aosta to It. Po 
at Chivaaso; impt. routeway from N Italy to 
Switzerland (through Or. St. Jiernard Pass) 
and France (through Little St. Bernard Pass) , 
length 95 m. 

Dora Rlparla, R.. Italy ; trib. of R. Po. flowing 
from Cottian AJps past Turin , length 60 m 
Dorchester, mun. hot. co t Dorset. Eng. ; on 
R. Frome; Roman remains: lime. agr.. engin., 
tent rakg ; p. (1961) 12,266 
Dorchester, pt. of entry. N B., Canada; on 
Pentlcodiac R. : p. 1.000 
Dordogne, dep.. S.W France ; a 3,550 sq m . 

cap. P6rlgueux; p. (1954) 377. S70 
Dordogne, R.. France . joms Garonne to form the 
Gironde; length 290 m. 

Dordrecht, t., nr. Rotterdam. Netherlands, on 
R Maas . timber, slupbldg . seaplanes . p 
(1960) 81,909 

Dordrecht, Dvkh / . C. of Good Hope ; battle S. 

African war 30 Dec 1899 . p 2,749 
Dorking, mkl t., vrb. dtst , Sin rev. Eng ; on R. 
Mole to S. of gap through N Downs, resultl , 
light mds , p (1961) 

Dornoch, r buryh. Sutherland, Scot.; on N side of 
Dornoch Firtli, health resort, p (1961) 933 
Dorohoi, t. Moldavia, Romania ; 33 m S E. of 
Chernovtsy; gr annual fair, p (1948) 
15,036. 

Dorp, t. Germany; on R Wupper. nr. Cologne; 
mnfs ; p. 14,000. 

Dorset, co.. S. Eng ; mainly agr. ; sheep. Pnrbeck 
marble. Portland stone ; co t. Dorcheaier , 
a 988aq m ; p 309,176 

Dorset Heights, hdls. extend E. to W acio.as 
Central Dorset, Ihig . chalk, smooth slopes, 
few streams ; short, drv. grass ; pa.storal 
farming, sheep; some cultivation where soU 
Is deep enough ; rise to 800-900 ft. 

Dorsten, f, N. Rhine-Wcstphalia. Germany; 
on R. Lippe; coal, iron, elec., chemical inds. ; 
p. (estd. 1954) 28,500 

Dortmund, t . N. Rhine-Westphalia. Germany. 
Impt Ruhr comm, ctr , coal, iron steel, 
machin , brewing, p (1960) 610.800 
Dortmund-Ems Canal, ^ N Rhine-We.stphalia, 
Germany , links Dortmund on Ruhr Coal held 
with R. Ems 5 m above Liugen , impt. coal. 
Iron -ore traffic . length 90 m 
Dorval, I . Quebec. Canada, p (1956) 14,002, 
Dothan. / . Ala.. U S A ; p (1900) 31,440 
Douai, t., Nord. France . nr Lille on Scarpe R. ; 
coal, iron and engin. wks. , bell founding, 
arsenal; p. (1954) 43.380. 

Douarnenez, svt.. Finist^re. N.W. France . on D 
Bay. sardine fisheries, p (1954) 20,089 
Doubs, dej ) , E France , traver.sed by the Jura 
range and the R. Doulis; chiefly agr ; watch- 
mkg. iiul ; cap Besancon ; a 2.052 su. m. . 
P. (1954) 327.187. 

Douglas, cav , I of Man; 75 m \V. of Idverpool, 
Eng : seaside resort, p (1956) 20,361 
Dounreay, Caithness, Scot., fast-breeder nuclear 
reactor 

Douro. R., Portugal and Spam, enters Atlantic 
below Oporto ; flows through one of world’s 
richest wine-produc ing region.s ; known as 
Duero R. in Spam ; length 485 m, 

Douro Littoral, prov , Portugal, textiles, wine, 
fruit, cattle; cap. Oporto; a. 1,314 sq m. . 
p (1950) 1,237,170 

Dove, R., Derby and Staffs, Eng. ; trib. of Trent; 

flows through l)eautiful dales ; length 45 ra. 
Dover, «pf., mun. bor . Kent, Eng , one of old 
Cmque pts. ; nearest spt to France, the Strait 
of D. being only 21 m. wide ; strongly fortfd. ; 
naval harbour and chief pt. for passenger and 
mail traffic with Continent, train ferry to 
Dunkirk: p (1961) 35,248- 
Dover, cap . Del , U S A ; p. (1960) 7.250. 

Dover, t.. N.H.. IJ S A., p (1900) 19,131. 

Dover, t.. N .1., US. A., iron, munitions, explo- 
sives; knitwear. sUk, p. (1960) 13.034. 


Dovercourt, 3ub.. Harwich, Essex, Eng. ; seaside 
resort. 

Dowlais, mining dist., Merthyr Tydfil, S. Wales; 
fertilisers, nylon. 

Down, marxhme co.. N. Ireland ; agr. and fish- 
eries ; indiistl round Belfast; cap Down- 
patrick; a 957 sq.m.: P (1961) 257.01.7. 
Downers Grove, i , N E HI . U S.A . dairy 
produce, tools, furniture, p. (1960) 21,194. 
Downey, t , Cal.. USA. agr . aircraft, cement, 
asbestos prod,, machin., soap., p. (1960) 82,505. 
Downham Market, t . vrb. dist . Norfolk. Eng ; 
on R Ouse . flour-Tnilling, malting, shLct-metal 
wks.: P. (1961). 2.5.50 

Downpatrick, urb dut . co t , Down, N. Ireland; 

on R Quolle, linen, p (1961) -#.270 
Downs, roadstead, natural harooiur of rtffuge for 
shipping between Kent coast and Goodwin 
Sands in the Engll.sh Channel. 

Downs, North and South, two chiefly pastoral 
broad chalk ridges in S E. Eng. . N. Downs 
ending at Dover, and S Downs at Beachy 
Head and enclosing the Weald . fine grazing 
ground lor sheep. IR. Avon; agr college. 
Downton, t, S Wilts, Eng., nr. Salisbury, on 
Drachenfels, min peak on the Rhine, the steepest 
of the Siebengebirge range, nr Komgswinter . 
alt. 1,065 ft. : ascended by light rly . famous 
cave of legendary dragon. 

Dragulgnan, cap., Var dep., S E France ; nr. 

Toulon; p (1954) 13.402. 

Drakensberg, mtn. chain between Natal and 
Orange Free State, S. Africa , extending .500 in. 
from Gt Fish R to Olifants R , highc.st peak 
Mont-anx-Sources 10,703 ft ; rly ciowses range 
by A'^an Reenen Bass. 

Drama, pref. Macedonia, Greece . cap Drama , 
P (1951) 119.009. 

Drammcn, spt , Norw'ay ; nr. Oslo, on the Dram- 
men K . shipyard, exp timber, wood-pulp, 
liaper. p (estd 1960) 31,000 
Dranev, / . Seine, France; p. (1954) 50,654. 

Drava, R, Jugoslavia, trib of Danube, flows 
from the Tyrol acio.ss Caimtliia and Stvna. 
joining D nr t of Osijek , length 450 in. 
Drenthe, E. prov , Netherland.s . on ((erman 
frontiei . cap .Aiisen , a. 1,028 sq m , p 
(estd 1959) 311,196. 

Dresden, cap , Saxony, E Germany , on 11 Elbe 
60 m E. of Leipzig ; fine art collections . 
cigarette, engin , chern . brewing, gen inda , 
optical and photographic apparatus, porcelain, 
gla.s8, impt route ctr . p (1960) 493,600 
Dreux, i, Eure-et-Jxm. Fiance; nr. (^laities; 

hardw.are, heavy iron mnfs ; p (1954) 16,818. 
Driffield, vrb. dist , E Jt Yorks, Eng , on Yorlcs. 
Wolds 13 ni. N. of Eeverley ; oil-cake wks.; 
p. (1961) 6,890 

Driua, R., trib S.ava, .Jugo.slavla, separating 
Serbia tiom Bo.snia; lengtli 300 in 
Drobak, spl , S E Norway ; winter pt for Oslo ; 

Biunmer resort, p (1961) 2,735 
Drogheda, spt , Ijoiith. Ireland ; considerable 
tr in agr produce, salmon, etc , stormed by 
Cromwell in 1649, p (1961) 17,071 
Drogobycb, c , Ukrainian S .S.R ; petroleum, 
engin ; p. (1954) 50,000. 

Drohobycz, t . Ukraine, USSR.; 40 m S W of 
Lwow; ctr of Ige oilfields, refineiies . p 32,622. 
Droitwich, t , mun. bor , Worcester, Eng . brine 
baths, salt wks , wirolcss-transniLssion sta. . 
light Inds : p (1961) 7,975 
Drdme, dep., S E. France . traversed bv Alps and 
watered by Rs Rhone, Drome and ls6ro ; 
cap. Valence, agr., forestry, sericulture, textile 
ind.; a 2,533 sq m ; p (1954) 27J,255. 
Dromore, mkt. t., vrb dist, Down, N Ireland; 

on Lagan R ; linen, p (1961) 2,72.5, 

Dronileld, t , urb dist , Derby, Eng ; between 
Chesterfield and Sheffield ; iron, coal, edged 
tools, engin and agr implements. (1961) 77,257. 
Droylsdeu, urb dist , Lancs., Eng , sub. of Man- 
chester ; cotton spinning ; chemicals , p. 
(1961) 25,457, 

Drummondvillo, t., Quebec. Canada; 45 m. 

NE of Montreal, woollens; p (1956) 25.424. 
Dnimmoyne, c . NSW, Australia ; sub. of 
Sydney, on Parramatta R . p. 29,214. 
Drumochter Pass, Grampian Mtns , Scot. : 
carries main Perth to Inverness rly. from 
Glen Garry into valley of R. Spey, highest 
alt. reached by any mam rly. in Gr. Britaui, 
1.484 ft. 
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Duala, 8j)t , Cameron II Rep . VV, Africa: tIf. to 
Yaaond6; p. 18,000. 

Dubbo, t., N S.W., Australia; on Macqviarie R., 
180 m N.VV. of Sydney , in extensive pastoral 
and agr. dist ; p (1961) 14,130. 

Dublin, CO., Ireland; co t Dublin; a. (inc. 

c ot Dublin) 656 wi. in., p (1961) 716,150, 
Dublin (Ballo Atha CUath), co bor., cap Itep. of 
Ireland ; at mouth oi R, Liffey ; cath.. univ . 
cas ; .spirit and clienncal produce, stout, glass, 
etc ; p (1961) 535,488 

Diibno, Ukrainian S S R.; tobacco, sulfered in 
both world wars, p 18,167. 

Dubois, c , Penns . U S.A , 75 m N.E. of Pitts- 
burgh. coal, p (1960) 10.067 
Dubrovnilc (Ragusa), c , W coast of JngoslavLa ; 

oil. silk, leatlier ind.s . p (1960) 21.000. 
Dubuque, c , Iowa, U.S.A., on Mi.ssissippi R. ; 
clothing and carnage i ictones. p. (1900) 
56,600. 

Duchov, (.. N W Bohemia. Czechoslovakia ; 5 m 
S W ofTcpIi;e. tda.'i.s, pottery . p 15,000. 
Dudinka, .^Vrctic svt on R. Yenisei. RSFSR., 
nickel 

Dudley, t , CO. bor., Worcpat,er. Eng. , 8 m. N.W. 
Ill fining ha in. enein . clothing, leather goods. 
Ilrehncks. cliains. cables, p (1961) 61,748 
Dudwellor, I , nr SaarhrUcken, Saarland . coal- 
mines and ironwk.s . [> (estd 1954) 28.800 
Dueflas, muo , J^anay, Philipiune Is . rice, hemp ; 
P. 16M0 

Dufiel, coinrmnic, Antwerp. Belgium, foundries, 
distilleric.s, paper, coarse woollen cloth . p, 
10.112. 

Duttield, vil . Derby, Eng . on R. Derwent. 4 ni. 
N of Derby ; p 2,000 

Dufftown, burgh, Baiilf, Scot ; 10 m S.W of 
Keith; distillerie.s. lime wks., woollen milb. 
p (1961) 7. .555 

Duisburg, t , li vt , N Rhinc-Westphali.a, 
(Icrmany; on IC hankoiR RJiinc at confluence 
\Mth R Jluhr, 10 m N of Diisscldorf , extensive 
non and steel inds , macluii . textiles, chemicals, 
impt route and R tr ctr ; p (1960) 503,600 
Dukeries, disl , Sherwood Forest. Notts, Eng. ; 

so called from ducal mansions In dist 
Duinnfleld, t . mrm bor , Chesliire. Eng . 0 in 
S E of Manchcstei , textiles, eiigin . rope and 
twine, p (1961) 17,318 

Dukla, Carpathian Mtris , Central Europe, 

easy route N. fi oin Hungarian Plain to Poland , 
alt 1,050 ft. 

Dulag, mun , Levt,e T , Philippine is ; hemp, 
nee. cotton, sugar ; p 28,603 
Dulclgno (Ulcim), anc}ent c , Montenegro, 
•lugo.slavia , toh.ieco, olive oil . p 5,000 
Dulkcn, t, M Rhine- Westphalia, (Termany, nr 
Krcfeld, mathin , textiles, leather goods, 
p. (e.std 1954) 10,200. 

Duluth, vt . Minn., USA. at W end of L 
Supeiior, gr tr in gram, tunbei and iron ore . 
P (1960) 106,884 

Duniaguetc, spt , Negros. Philippines ; on Tanon 
Strait; p } 6,6 30 

Dumbarton, burgh , co t , Dnnb.arton, Scot , on 
N. liaiik of R Clvde. 12 m. below Clasgow ; 
shiT)l)ldg, v.ilve and tiilic-mkg . iron and brass- 
ware. p (1901) 26,315 

Dum-Dum, South, f . W Bengal, India, aininum- 
tion p (1961) 111,507 

Dumtries, montime co.. S Scot ; on Solwav Firth ; 
N iiai ts intns.. mueli of the remainder pastoral , 
lead ore coal, sandstone , a. 1.008 sq. m , p 
(1961) 88.423 

Dumfries, co bitrnh. Dumfries, Scot : on R 
Nitli, 10 m. from Solway Firth, p. (1901) 
27,275. 

Dunbar, svt . burgh, E. Lothian, Scot ; 25 m 

E of Edinburgh, potatoes, p. (1961) 4.0W.? 
Dunbarton, co., \V. Scot . agr , stock-rai.sing. 
.shipbldg , chemicals, dyeing, paper-mkg , inm- 
• ing quarrying. It. engiii : a 246 sq m . p 
(1961) 184,516 

Dunblane, mht. bmgh, Perth. Scot . on Allan 
Water, 5 m. from Stirling, ancient cath.; 
woollen Ind . light engiu , p (1061) 2,922 
Duncan, c.. Okla., U S A.; oil, oilwell niachln.; 

asphalt, cottonseed oil. p. (1960) 20,000. 
Duncausby Head, vtomontory, Caithness. N.E. 
Scot, 

Dundalk, svt, wb dist, cav , Louth. Ireland: 

iinpt. rly ctr.: p. (1961) 19,706. 

Duudas, i., N.S.W., Austiaha. p. 0,017. 


Dundas, t , Ontario, Canada; at W end of L. 

Ontario, leather, paper, p (1956) 0,443 
Dundee, c , svt., Angus. Scot , on Firth of Tay, 
50 111 N Edinburgh, jute, pi eserves, shipbldg , 
textile machin . ca.sh registers and adding 
machin . linoleum, oil rehnmg. p. (1961) 
182,050. 

Dundee, f . N Natal. S Africa, coal; p. 7,073. 
Duiidonald, ml . coast of Ayr. 5 m S.W’ of Kil- 
marnock , coal, p (Vcir ) 18,400. 

Dunedin, cap , Otago. S 1 , N . named after the 
oJ<l name of I'idinhurgli. wool nnd dairy 
produce, p (1961) 205.05.:? of c 73,226. 
Dmilermlme, burgh, Fife. Scot. . at foot of I, even 
Ilills. 14 m K of Alloa, damask linen tr . 
rubber, p (me Rosyth) (1961) 47,1.50 
Dungannon, t, Tyrone, N Ireland, linen; p. 
(1961) 6.404. 

Diingarvan, spt , urb dist . Waterford, Ireland: 

brewing, woollens, p (1961 ) 5. /.SW 
Dnngenoss, hcadUiud of sbniolc, Kent. Eng ; 10 m. 
SE of Rye, civil nuclear power-sta . due 1966, 
Imkeil by power cable to France 1961 
Dunkcld, t . par , Perth. Scot . on R Tay at 
entrance to Strathmore . c,’th . tourist resort, 
p (1951) 833 

Dunkirk or Dunkerque, spt , Nord, Prance , 
strong tort; gd hai hour and tr , hslienes. 
shipbldg. oil refining, scene ot evacuation of 
B E F 1910, p (1954) 21.136 
Dunkirk, %4 . NY., U S.A . on L. I’ne . p 
(1960) 18.205 

Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown), spt , co bor , Dublin. 
Ireland, mail packet sta . fishing, p (1961) 
47.803 

Diinloo, Gap of, min. pass, nr. L. of Killarncy. 
Kerry, Ireland 

Dunmanway, t , Cork, Ireland , on R Brandon ; 

tweed.s, blankets; p (1951) 1,439 
Dunmoro, t., Penns, USA,; nr Scranton; 

anthracite, p {1900) 1S.917. H 

Dunmow, Gr., wAf t , ICasex. Eng. ; on R Chclmcr; 

10 m N W of Oiielmsford , p (par ) 2,882. 
Dunmow, Little, ril , 2 m E of Gr Dunmow ; 

" Dunmow Flitch tnni liere annua II v . p 408 
Dunnet Head, promontory, CaiLliTiess. N E Scot 
Dunnottar, . Kincaidiiie, Scot . nr Stone- 
haven. ruined oas , p (1951) 1,514 
Dunoon, burgh, trat vl , Argyll, Scot, ; on N 
side of Firth of Clvde. nearly op Greenock, 
ancient (MS . holiday resort, p (1961) .9..?// 
Duns, burgh, Berwick, Scot , agr and allied mds. ; 
p (1961) 1,838 

Dunsinane, hdl, Sidlaws, Scot : nr Perth . alt 
1.012 ft : referred to by Shakespeare in 
“ Macl>otli ” 

Dunsmuir, / . N Cal . USA; summer report . 

hunting, fishing, p. (1960) 2,873 
Dunstable. I . mun bor., Beds. Eng , on N edge 
<»t (’hiltern Hills. 4 in W of Luton, motiir 
vehicles, siiarking-plugs, car components, 
cngin . cement, rubber and plastic goods, p 
(1961) 2.5,618 

Dunvogaii, t . Peace R . Athahaska. Canada 
Dupont, bor , Penns .USA, coal, p (P.)50) 4,107 
Duquesne, c . Penns .USA . 9 m S J'i of Pitts- 
burgh . steehvks. , p. (1050) 

Du Quoin, c . HI . U S.A . meat packing, flour. 

leather goods siiocs, p (1900) 6,)6S 
Durance, 11 , S E France . tnb. of Rhone ; rapid 
current, length 217 m 

Dmango, inland sf., N W. Mexico; mining, agr. 
stock-raising, a 42.272 wi. m . p (1950) 
628.265 [62.170 

Durango, cap , D state, Mexico ; (Mth ; p. (1940) 
Durant, c , S Okla . USA , cotton gms and 
compresses, cottonseed oil , p (1960) 20,/6’7 
Duibaii, spt. Natal. Union of S Africa, ch 
comm t in S E Africa, maiye. wool, hides, oil 
refining, p 'i-r- 7.9 /. 27/? Whites) 

Duren, f. N Riiine U -‘-i pi .■ 1 , i, (.iTinany. on 
R Ruhr, 28 m S W. of Cologne . textiles, 
leather, machin , rly ctr. . p (estd, 1954) 37,100, 
Diirgapur. 7 . W Bengal, steel plant 
Durham, cath c, mun. bor, co t., Durham. 
N E Eng . nniv . carpet, organ, confectionery 
inffg , p. {mil) 20.484. 

Diwham Co., N E Eng. fertile valleys, moorland: 
coal, limestone, cattle, shipbldg,. iron, steel 
chemicals, a 1.015 sq m . p (1961) 7,5/7.059 
Durham, r . N C., USA.; tobacco lactorles, p 
(1960) 78,302 

DurlacU, t, Badcu-Wllrttemberg, Germany; 
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2J m. E, Karlsruhe ; cas : cycles, machin. ; 
p (efltd. 1954) 25,000. 

DUrres (Durazzo), svi. Albania, on Adriatic; pt. 

for Tirana, tobacco Ind . p (cstd 1950) 75,000. 
Duraley, t, Glos , Eni? ; 13 in S by VV of 

Gloucester, eni?in inda . ajxr mach , p. 5.255 
Duryea. bor , Penns , USA., anthracite , eilk . 
p (1900) 5fi26 

Dushanbe (former Stallnabad), t cap T.idzbik 
S S U . eiiKin , to\tiles. p (1950) i*? 7.000 
impt tians-shipinent pt . p (1900) 097,000 
Diisseldorl, cap , N Jthine-WesLT)liaha, Germany; 
on If Khme, 20 in. N. of Cologne, admin and 
cultural ctr , art and medical acailemies , iron, 
steel, maciun soap, caia, paper, chemical Inds . 

Dust Bowl, region. USA. name apidied to Great 
Plains on E flank of Itockv idtru? ; eubject to 
severe soil erosion by wind, particularly m 
drought years (1933, 1935) due to destruction 
of natural vegetation by excessive ploughing. 

Dutch Guiana, see Smlnam. 

Dutch Harbour, t , Unalaska T , Aleutian gr . 

N Pac Oc , strategic American naval base 
Dvina, ii . (N ) flown to White Sea at Arkhangelnk. 
and Ls formed by the junction of the Its 
Sukhona and Vjchgeda, USS li. . connected 
bv canal with Neva and V'’olga , length 1,000 m 
Dvina, R. l^atvia, U S H It , rises near sources 
of Volga and Dnieper, flows to G ofltiga.l 65 m 
Dysait, spt . mun bor. Fife, on F of Forth, 

Scot . linen, ( oal . p 9.002 
Dzaudzhikau (Ordzhonikidze), t P S F SR; on 
R Terek, lead, silver and zinc ameiting, hydro- 
elcc , p. (1959) 10 1 000 

Dzerzhinsk, induHtl 7 . li S F S R , \V of Gorki. 

chemicals, p (1950) 103,000 
Dzhargalantu (Kobdo), 7 , N W Mongolia, Asia, 
wool, hkina, slieep, impt cattle inkt , p. 6,000 
Dzhezkazgan, 7 , Kazakh S S K . U S S R , 

350 ill W of L nalkhawh, ( opper-mincn 
Dzierzoniow, 7 , S W Poland, foimerly Geimany. 
ceded to Poland at Potsdam conlcreiice, tex- 
tiles. maelun . cattle, gram mkt . p (1960) 
27,000 

Dzungaria, broad trench leading to the Mongolian 
plateau troni the lowlands lound L. iJalkliasli , 
lormerly independent state 

E 

Eagle Grove, c . N. Iowa, USA , gypsum, agr , 
p (1900) 4.381 

Eaglesliam, ?)ar . Renfrew. Scot . p (1951) 2,t08 
Ealmg, uiun bor , Middle.sex, Fug ; sub to W 
Loudon, residtl . p (1961) 183,151 
Earby, urb dist , W R Yorks, Fug . cotton, 
plastic, cloths, agr m.^clim . p GOOD 
Earlestown, viftg t , S Ijancs , Eng . mcludeil in 
Newton le Willows nr)i (list . engin . glass 
Earn, U . Perth, Scot . lasues fiom J^och Earn (6J 
m long) and flows into the Tay R , length 46 ju 
Earnslaw, mins . S T . N / . highest peak. 9,105 ft 
Easdale, 1 . off W. Argyll. Scot . nr Obau , slate 
Quanies 

Easmgwold, 7 . N P Yorks, Eng . rope, steel. 

agr. ctr. , p 2,013 
East C., extreme N E. point of Asia. 

East C., extreme E point of New Zealand, named 
by Capt. Cook on his llrst xoxage in 1769 
East Anglia, dist . comiirising Norfolk and Suffolk, 

Eng , loriner Anglo-Saxon kingdom 
East Anglian Heights, hd]f. extend S W’^ to NE 
across N E. llertfoidshire, N Easex ami S W 
Suffolk, Eng , chalk overlain liy glacial clays 
and sands , smooth, rolling .surface , region of 
Ige farms and Ige flelds, mixed laims mainly 
concerned witli gram (e.speciallv wheat) 
production ; rarelv exceed 000 ft alt 
East Barnet, vrb. dist , Herts. Eng . re.sidtl , i>. 
(1961) 40,599 

East Bengal, E div of Pakistan , includes pait of 
former Bengal Presidency , rice, jute, cotton , 
a. 5,091 SCI. in.,, p (estd 1951) 42,119,000. 

East Bridgewater, 7., Moss., U.S.A. , nr. Boston, 
p. (1960) 6,127. 

East Chicago, c.. Ind .USA; L Michigan; lion 
and steel wks , oil refliiiiig, p. (1960) .57,660 
East Cleveland, 7 , Ohio, USA, residtl., p (1960) 
37,991 

East Greenwich, t , Rhode I , U S A ; light mftg ; 

shellfish, summer resort, p (l^QO) 6.100. 

East Grinstead, t . mb. di!>t , E. Sussex. Eng.; m 


ctr. of the Weald, 9 m. W. of Tunbridge Wells; 
agr. mkt. ; famous hospital for plastic surgery . 
P. (1961) 15,421 

East Ham, co. bor., Es.sex. Eng. ; mftg. sub E of 
London; docks, chemicals, p. (1961) 105.359 
East Indies (Malay Archipelago), gr of Is be- 
tween Asia and Australia, me Hoineo, Sulawesi, 
New' (Juinea. Sumatra. Java. Bali, Timor (sec 
under Kaliraautan and Indonesia). bugai, 
coffee, spices, liuits, rubber, tob.acco. sago, 
tapioca, canes 

East Kilbride, 7 , N. f.anark, Scot .7m S S E of 
Glasgow, design itcd “ New Town ” 1947, Igc 
agr machin , aero engines, cngiu , dec goods, 
knitwear, clothing, p (19()l) 31,972. 

East Linton, burf///. E liOthian, Scot .p (1961)909 
East Liverpool, c . Ghio, USA., pottery iiinls . 
p (1900) 22,306. 

East London, spt , C Prov., S. Africa ; at mouth of 
Buffalo R , holiday resoit, wool, mohair, 
p (1960) 7 74. (me -7,9.7 ?.T M’lutcs) 

East Lothian (Hadihngton), co . S E Scot : 
cereals, potatoes, .sheep, coal , co t , lladdiuK- 
ton, a 267 sq m . p (1901) 52.651 
East Luangwa, prov , N Rhodesia , raal/.e, 
tobacco, coffee, .some muung. cap Fort 
Jaclcsoii . a. 22.350 so m . p 235,076 
East Mam R., l^abrador, Newfoumllaiid. Canada. 

flowing into James Bav 
East Moline, 7 . ill., USA. p (1960) 16.733 
East Orange. 7 . N J , U S A , residtl sub , New 
York, p (1900) 77.259 

East Pakistan, pi oy , Pakistan, comprises E terr^ 
of piov of Bengal and former Ass.un dist ot 
Sylhet, ilivided into 3 divs and 17 ilists . ( .vi> 
Dacca, a 54.501 sq m. p (VJC)]) 50,8 1 1.OOO 
East Palestine, /, Ohio, USA , day. coil, oil. 

pottery, p {\W()) 5,232 [11,0 ’,5 

East Providence, 7 , Rhode I , IJ S A , p Gooui 
East Retford, inim bor , Notts, lOiig . on R Idle. 
6 m E. of Worksop , 1 ulibei, wire lOpes, eiiglii , 
p (1961) 17,788 

Fast Riding, Yorkshire, see Yorkshire, East Rldin? 
East River. 7<i5i7 17^117 about 16 m long and from 
600 to 1,000 ft whIo , the R fiepar.ates the boi^; 
of Maiihattau and Bionx liom the hors of 
(iuecus and Brooklj'ii. 

East St. Lotus, c , R )>t . Ill . U S A . on Miasn- 
Kipjii R , large stockyards , meat packing . p 
(1900) 81,712 

East Stonehouse, 7 , Devon, Eng ; adjoining 
Plvmouth and Devonport 
East Vale, 7., Stall's, Eng , nr Stoke-on-Trent 
EastboiU’no, 7 , co bor , E. Sufisex, J-hig , on S 
c.st to E ot Beachy Head , se iHide resort , v 
(1961) 60,897. 

Easter I , E Pac Oc . W of Chile . stone 
image, s, rums , p 250. 

Eastham, ril . Cheshiic, Eng , on S of Mersey 
estuary, nr entrance to MariL'hestcr S)up ( 'anal 
Easthampton, 7 , Mass , U S A , p (1950) 10.591 
Eastleigh, 7 , 7iii<» Tior , Hants. Eng ; locomotives , 
p (1961) 36,577 

Easton, 7 . Maas . U S A.; p (1960) 0.069 
Easton, c . Pcmia .USA. on Dd.iwaie K ; rlv 
ctr, coal, steel, machin, lunutuie, p (1909) 
31,9.55 

Eastview, 7 . Ontario, Canada, p (lU.jO) 19,019 
Eastwood, 7 , urb. t7ta7 . Notts. Jiug. . coal , p 
(1961) 10. .585 

Eau Claire, r . M'is , U S V : on Chiiipcwi B . 

timber, paper, furniture, p (1960) i7.087 
Eaux Bonnes, Les. wot pi , Pyrcuces, S France 
Eaux Chaudes, wat pi , Pyrenees, S Fiance 
Ebal, Mt., Israel . opposite Geiizim , alt 2,986 fl 
Ebbw Vale, 7 . urb dist . Monmouth, Eng , 17 m 
NW of Newport, coal, iron, steel, tinplate, 
bricks, pipes, precast concrete , p (1961 ) '28,611 
Eberswolde, 7, Brandenburg, Germany. NE ot 
Berlin . non, wood and cardlioard xvka ; p 
(estd 1954) 30.300 

Ebingou, c. W'Uitternberg, Germany; knitwear, 
velvet, precision tools, p. 12,128, [p. 13,275. 

Eboil or Evoli, t , Campagna, Italy . E of Salerno . 
Ebro, 11 , N E. Spain . flows to Mediterranean 
from Cantabrian Mtns. ; length 440 in. 

Ebury, H . Monmouth, Eng ; tril) of Usk R. 
Eccles, uiun. bar , Lanos, Eng. , 4 in W. ot Man- 
chester. iron and steel, cotton, textiles, leather, 
chemicals, coal-mining, p (1901) 43,181. 
Ecclesfteld, i . W U. Yorks, Eng ; N. of Sheffield . 
cutlery. 
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Eccicshall, rnJct. t , Staffs, Kri;? , 0 m N W ot 
Statiord ; r 3. 630. 

Echague, i., Philippine Is : tobacco ctr 
Echternach, t , LuxemboiirK , famous abbey , 
Wliltsim (lancmg-procession. 

Echuca, t, Victoria, Australia, on Jt Murray. 

50 m. E. of llendiyo, rly. ttr. ; irrigation 
wks. , wine, sheep, p 6.000 

Ecila, i . Seville. Spam, olive oil, wine, pottery, 
the Koman AsLigi . p 34,914. 

Eck, Loch, L.. Argyll. Soot . 6 m, long. 

Eckeinicrde, spt , Schleswig-Holstein. (Jerniany. 
on llaltic !N W of Kiel, lishing. resoit. p 
(estd 195 1) 22,800 

Eckington, / Derby. Eng . SE of Sheffield. 

coal, agi nnpleiiients . P 14.614. 

Ecorse, t , Mich .USA. p. (1900) 17.328. 

Ecuador, rep , S Aii.ciiea, on Eipiatorial Pacific 
cfit . Andes intns . C'lunbora/o. 20,000 11 . 
climate • lowlands tiopical. uplands cool and 
dry, race chielly Indian speaking the (iuechua 
language , poor co ninunaatioiis . coco.i. ■Jiigar. 
colteo. cereals, fruits, gold, copper, silver. l\ina- 
niahats, cap (iuito, a 27.5,S55 sq ni (me 
(lalai)ag()S Is. 3,028 sq. in), p. (csttl 19'>7) 
3.906,90 7 

Edam, ^ . Holland, Netherlands, coast of Zuider 
Zee. olieetie . p 8,291 

Eday, I , Orkney Ls . Scot , the Ocelli of Ptolemy. 

Ed Damar, cap, Noithern iVov , Slid in . p 
(estd 1919) 8,000 

EddvKtono, rocL inlh hghlhonsc, Eng Channel , 

15 m S W of I'lymouth. 

Edo, cnnnnvnc, E Nethcilarids . livestock, p 
(1900) 11,781 

Ede, t , \\ Prov , Nigeria, p 17,600 
Eden, /»‘ , Wcstmoilaud, Eng , rises m Pcnmries, 
Hows N\V to Solway Eirth below Cailisl'*, 
length 05 in 

Edon, f . N S \V Aii-itralia. on Tasman Sea. p 66\ 
Edenburg, t , Oiaiige tVee State, S Aliica 
Edenton, t . N C’.. IJ S A , gioundiiuta. cotton, 
heniiig iishei les . p (lOeO) 1,108 
Edessa (Eilhessa), t , caj> . I'ella prcfectuie, Mace- 
donia. ( (recce . p (1951) 

Edlu, sec Idlu. 

Edgbaston, iiiJiisf disf , Ibnunighim, Eng 
Edgehil!, ndar, 15 m S ^\^^,rvvlck. Ivng , llr-t 
batl le in Civil Wai. 1042. 

Edgewatei, f . N ,1 , U S \ . sub . connected bv 
ten V w'lth New York, p (1900) 

Edgeworthstown (Meatlias Trnim;, I, Lniiglord. 
Ireland, p 6.11 

Edgware, t . Middlesex, Eng . N sab of liOndon . 
residtl 

Edina, t . Mimi .USA. p (1000) L'S.lOl 
Edinburgh, c , Midlothian . cap Scot . rov'al 
burgh on K ot Eorth . nmv . cas . pal.ai e 
(liolvrood) . IT ! ‘ ' r Iislnng, lircwin'^ . 

Edinburgh 1 . i i c. \ . lanth, with flocks 
is joined to E , p (1901) 168,378 
Ediiiie, c , Tnrkej . on left bank ot the M irica 11 ; 
greatlv'^ developed bv Hadrian 125 . residence of 
the Suit ms 1*100-14 53. wine, tobacco, .silk, 
IveifniiK*, p (1000) 

Ed]el6, t , nr Tiipoli. Mgfnia, Africa, od.'ields 
Edmonton, cap . Alberta, Can.ula. farming, 
dairying, coal, oil in snrroniidmg a , 2 major 
oil pipe-lines, to Sarnia. Out , 1,703 m , to 
Vancouver, 31 C , 718 in , licatl of navigation 
ofN S.iskatchevvaii U . p (1001) 337.168 
Edmonton, tumt hnr , Middlv , Eng , N hu!) of 
liondoii, rcsidtl , light mds , p (1901) 

Edieimt, t, Halikesir, N W. Turkey, cere.il.i, 
opinni , silverwk . ji (1900) 22,2’ib 
Edward, L . on frontier of Uganda and the Congo 
(cv-llelgian). one of the soma es of It Nile, alt 
3.000 tt length 41m. breadth 32 m 
Edwardsville, t , 111 . U.S A . p. (1900) 9,996 
Eekloo, t, E. Elandei.-., llcigiiim , tcHiIes, p 
16,903. 

Eger c . Hungary; wine, map, cath ; p 34 428. 
Egersund, spt, S cst , Norwa*. pottery, china, 
engin . fishing, p, (1940) 3,419 
Eggau, It pf , lloiin, Nigeria . p 10,000. 

Egham, 7irh dist . Surrey. Eng, . on it 'fhaines, 
nr. Staines , contains Held ot llnunvmede, 
where King John signed Magna Carta . rcsidtl , 
p (1961) 30.153. 

Egmont, mtn., N I . N Z *. volcanic , alt H.200 ft 
EGTremont, mkt. t , Cumberland, Eng , 10 m. S. 

of Whitehaven . limestone, iron ore . p. 16,727. 
Egypt (United Arab Republic), rep , N E Africa; 


U A Ti fed with ATnncn. March 1958, to form 
United Arab States iinaifected by secession of 
Syria from IJ A It . Sept. 1901; desert, except 
fertile Nile v.illey . agr. depends on annual rise of 
the Nile waters and irrigation, climate hot. dry 
.summers, warm winter i with Iitilc rain, agr • 
wheat, iiarlev ucc. onions, cotton. phosph<ites; 
commurjicatiom N'l»‘ rly Ciiro-Aswan. cara- 
van routes across desert. Mohammedans, cap 
Cairo, chief spt Alexamlrii, a 386,100 h<i 
m . p (19(»1) 26,1)19.000 
Ehen, R , Cumberland. I'.ng . is.snes fioni Eiincr- 
dale Water to Irish .Sea . length 12 m 
Ehronbreitstein, t, Sort, ((ennany, on 11 Jihmo 
opposite Koblenz 

Eibar, r , Cnipuzcoa, N Spam , iron, steel ruftg , 
p 11,772 

Elbeiistock, 1.. Saxony, Uerm.uw' , p 7,760 
Elder, R . (Icrmany, connected with Kiel canal, 
leiigtli up lu 

Eidsvoll, f . Norway, t» (DOl) 11,843 
Eilel, pUOenu (jJ ancient rocks. W (Jernianv, lies 
N of It Moselle, terminates in .steep .slopj 
foiming W edge ot ItJune gorge betwe-ni 
Koblenz an<l llonn . iliained liy Kyll, \lir. 
Itm , tornieilv' cultivated, now I.irgelv wood- 
land and tiviorlaiul. larinmg lu valleys, ii es 
to ju.st over 2,000 ft. 

Eigor, niln , one ot tlie highest peaks of the Beinesa 
Oberland, Svvitzeil ind , alt 13,012 tt 
Eigg, / , Inner Ibdiiide-j, Scot ; 15 m S W of 

Mallaig, basaltic roclcs on cst . rises to 
1,289 ft 

Eilat, in .ipf . Negev, Israel, on Cnlf of Akaba. 

oil. Kipper at 'I'lmna, i> (estd 1953) '00 
Elldoii Hills, llovbnrgh, Scot , S. of Melroie. 
highest iKiint 1..1.85 ft 

Eilenburg, f, Saxony-Anlialt, Geimanv, NE 
of Keip/ig. rly jnnetion, maclim , chemic.ils . 
P (e.dd 1951) 20.600 

Eindhoven, t . N Bi.iliant, Netheil inds , tobae/ o 
textile, elec •iiidr-’h.ig ■ d= i- ' 166.0.32 

EinsieJeln, t, .Schu -'.vi'' - .i i, momuiterj , 
pilgrim ctr 

Eiie, see licland. Republic of. 

Eiseiiacn, t, Tliunngia. Germ.inv, on It Horse', 
at foot of 'niuringi.m forest, etr of Wen a 
potish field, cars, maeliin , textiles, birth- 
place of J S B.ich, p (estd 1951) 

Eisenberg, t , 'fliuringia. (.lenri.uiv; ih.lhO',, por- 
cel.im. (eniont, m.icliin . p (estd I'KU 15.709 
Eiseneiz Alps, ///bJ ni/if/e, Austria , most nortJierly 
i.aiige of Alps, OMTlooiving Daiinlie valley 
betw'oen Linz and Vienna, impb iroii-oie 
dopositi. alt fiom 6.000 to 9,000 tt 
Eislebon, /, Saxony, Germany, birthplace of 
Luther, machm , copper- and bilv er-mining 
ctr ; 11 (estd 1951) .U.lOO 
El Ama, <ap , Spanish Sahara. N W Africa 
El Alamoin, id, Egypt, m Liliyan Desert GO m. 
S. W. of Alex.mdiia , acene of gr Allied victoiy, 
.Second Woiid \Var 

El Callao, t , Bollv'ar, st , Wneznela ; in ctr. of 
Gnivn.i Highlinds, 12.5 in S E ot Gmda l 
Itoli'Mr. < ir ot mipt gold-miuing region. 

El Ceiitio, Gal . U S A , rich agr a reclaimed 
fiom the dcseit.. p nWA)) 16,811 
El Dorado, t . Ark .USA; oil, p (1960) 2.1.292 
El Dorado, t , Kan .USA. p (1960) 12, .123 
El Faiyum or El Fayum, ogsK t , cap of FaiyOin 
Iirov . ICgvpt . nr Jj Moeria , piedynaatio 
fvr< h finds . Ig.st cultivated .i of Egypt outside 
Nile Hood plain, p. (1947) 74,314. 

El FasUer, cap, Dartnr Prov, Sudan, p. (estd 
P)()l) 28,463 

El Hasa, dist , Saudi Arabia, on Persian Gulf; 
ch t Ilotnf 

El KhArga, oasis. Libyan desert, Egypt; 35 m. 
S W of .(Ysy lit . p 5.000 

El Misti, vohano, Peru, S. America. N.E. of 
.iVroquipa, alt 19,170 ft 

El Obeid. cap , Kordofan. Sudan , 200 m S W 
of Khartoum, ivoiy, gums, ostrich feathei a . 
P (estd 1901) 51,970 

El Oro, prov , E.cuador . cap Machala ; a 2.238 
S(i m . P (19.50) 89.306 

El Paso, c . Tox.as, USA. on Ilio Grande, p 
(1900) 276,687. 

El Qantara (El Kantara), t, Egypt, on E bank 
ot Suez CtUial. 21 m. S. of l‘t Sai I . termmua 
of PaKstine Illy, system . linked by teriy acroiw 
canal (and temporary awing bridge) to El 
Qaiitaia (W ) on Egyptian Uly. ayatems. 
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El Salvador, iet Salvador. 

El Temente, t., central Chile; copper-mines; p. 
11,761. 

Ell Turblo, S. Argentina ; coni. 

Elan. R., Radnor, Wales ; rises on S E sides of 
Plynlunon. flows S E then N.E into K Wye at 
Rhayader ; lower valley contains senes of 4 Ige. 
reservoirs, length 4 m., capacity 10,000 million 
gall. ; ch source of water for UirmlnKhain. 
EIAzig, t, Turkey. N E. of Malatya; p. (1960) 
60,438. 

Elba. 1., off Tuscan cst . Italy; Iron ore. wine, 
marble, salt ; Napoleon's first exile here ; 
ch t. Porto Ferrajo. 

Elbasaii. Trrpfectnre. Albania ; cap Elbasan ; 
p (1958) 430,000 

Elbe, R , (Czechoslovakia, Germany ; the Roman 
" Albls ” ; rLses in Bohemia and flows into 
N. Sea at fJuxhaven, 05 m. below Hamburg; 
navigable for 300 m of total length 723 m. 
Elborleld, see Wuppertal. 

Elbert, mtn , Col .USA, alt 14,420 ft 
ElbeuI, t., Seine-Maritime, France; woollcn.s; p. 
(1954) 17,293. 

Elblag (EUblng), spf . E. Prasaia, Poland , German 
before 1945, ahipbldg., machin . \ehicles; 
P (1960) 77,000 

Elbrus Mt , highest point In the Caucasus, 
alt. 18,526 ft 

Elburz, mtn. range, N. Iran; bordering on Cas- 
pian Sea. highest peak, llemaveud, l'^..300 ft 
Elche, t . Alicante, Spain ; 15 m S W of Alicante : 

palm groves, oil. soap, p (1959) 72.706. 
Eldorado, radium mine, N W Terr., N C.inada; 
situated on E. shore of (R Bear liUkc nr 
Arctic Circle ; produces 40% of woild’siadium. 
sent to Pt Hope, Gntario. lor reliiiing 
ElGCtra, i, N Texas, U S A , oil, dulling tools 
and equipment , p (1960)4,75.9. 

Elektrostal, t , It S F S R ; 35 m E. of ^Moscow, 
p (1959) 97,000 

Elephant Butte Dam, N M , USA; on Rio 
Grande, 125 m <ibo\e El Pa.'«’o . built to 
control flood water . lake, a 60 s«i m , supplies 
irrigation water to 780 sq m. iii N M and 
Texas, water also supiihed to Mexico 
Elephants, 1., Bombay Harbour. Jiidi.v; cave 
sculptures. 

Elephantine, I , In Nile, Upper Egypt ; site of 
Niloincter. 

Elouthera, /., Baliamag, T.W.I.; p (19.53) 6.070. 
Elgin, t . Ill, USA . wafthes, dec goods, 
maclim , cheniluvl.s. wood prod . p (I960) 
49,447. 

Elgin, CO. t, burgh, Moray. Scot ; woollens , p 
(1961) 11,971 

Elgon Mt., extinct volcano, on bdv of Kenya and 
Uganda. 40 in m diain , alt 14.100 ft . cave 
dwellings on slopes 

Elie and Earlsferry, burgh, Fife, Scot . smmner 
resort; p (1961) 1,128 

Ellsabethville, t , Katanga. Congo, coppcr-mining 
ctr ; p (1950) 103,332. 

Elizabeth, mjtg i., N .1 . USA ; univ , sewing 
inaohines, iron, oll-ref : p (1960) /d7,6'9J? 
Elizabeth, t , N C., U S A . timber ind . p 0960) 
14,062. 

Ehzabethton, t , Tenn., USA; manganese ; 
rayon; p (1960) 10,896. 

Elkhart, i , Ind .USA. E. of Chicago, paper. 

inaclun , p (1960) 40,274 
Elk Mtns., lofty range, 3V Col , USA. 

highest point Castle Beak, alb. 14,115 (t 
Elian J. t , urb. di.st , W R Yoiks, Eng . on R 
Uil(i?r. 3 ni S E. of Halifax woollens , p. 
(1961) 18,353 

Ellesmere, t , urb. di.st , Shropshire. Eng ; 8 in. 

N W of Wem. mkt . agr ; p (1961) 2.254 
Ellesmere, agr. dist . S I , N / , on Canterbury 
Plain nr. Christchurch, 

Ellesmere I., Ige I. extreme north of Arctic 
Canada, barren, uni rih.abi ted . a. 41,000 sq m. 
Ellesmere Port, t., urb. dist , N.W. Cheshire. Eiig. ; 
on Manchester Ship Canal and 9 ni S S lil. of 
Liverpool; impt petrol dodcs and refinery, 
metal raftg . paper, engin ; p (1961) 41,714. 
Ellice, Is , see (Gilbert and Eihce Is. 

Ellichpur, t , Berar, Madh> a Pradesh, India ; 
cotton tr. , p 24,000 

Ellis I., New York harbour. U S A ; served as ch, 
iimnigration ctr , 1892 -1943. 

Ellon, burgh, Aberdeen, Scot . on R Ytban; p 
(1961) 1,456. 


Eilore, Madras, India: cotton goods, carpels. 

hosiery, oil ; p (1941) 45, <¥5;? 

Ellwood, U, Peima .USA., p. (1950) 12,945. 
Elmhurst, Ill . U.S.A.; p. (1960) 36,991. 
Elmina, t., Ghana. W. Africa; fortress; tr 
in palm oil, ivory, gold ; p 15,200. 

Elmira, mflg. L. N Y., U S.A. ; rly. goods, farm 
implements ; burial place of Mark Twain , 
p. (1960) 46,517. 

Elmshorn, t., (dermany; N W. of Hamburg; p 
15, .392 

Elsinore (Helslngor), t., svt., Denmark ; ahipbldg. : 
r> 18,930 

Elstree, t., Herts . Eng. ; 4 m. W. of Barnet , 
residential : films, light erigin., silk hosiery. 
Eltham, resuitl. dist., Kent, Eng. ; S. sub. of 
London 

Elvas, c. (fortfd), Portugal, on Guadiana R. 

plums, olives; p. 13,615. 

Elwood, ludustl I . Ind . U S \ . on Duck Creek , 
gram, tinplate, p (1960) //. 7.93. 

Ely, c. I. of Ely, Cambridge, Eng., on S fiinge 
of the Fens . mkt., oath . agr. ctr (fruit, 
roots), p (1961) .9.,!?75 

Ely, I. ol, administrative div . Cambridge. Eng ; 
farming, potatoes, sug.u-bcef. . cap March, 
a 372 80 m ; p Om\) 89,112 
Elyria, t . Oliio, USA, mftg . p. (I960) 43.7S2 
Emba, R Kazakh S S R . uses in S end of Ural 
Mtns . flows S.W to Caspian Sea. croaics pro- 
ductive Ural-Kmba oillield 
Emden, spt . Lower Saxonv. (ferrnanv; nr mouth 
of R Ems . freighting, shipbldg , llshing 
prod . imports iron oie, corn . exp coal and 
Iron from Ruhr ; p (estd 1954) J.9.Zf7() 
Emiha-Romagna. region, N Italy. S of Po R . 
agr (gr.un, wine, fruits) , a 8.542 sq in . p 
(1951) 3,538,851. 

Emmaus, boi , Penns . USA, textiles, lubbur 
prod ; p (1960) 10,262 
EmmaviUe, f., NSW, Viwtraiia . mining 
Eminen, t, Drentlie, Netherlands, 30 m S E of 
Groningen, p (1960) 60,000 
Emmonch, t . ((ermanv . on Jthme H , and nr 
Netherlands bdv. ; industl , p 13,500 
Empedr.ado, f . Argentina . p 24,300 
Empoh, /, Florence, Jt.ilv, textile mnfs , straw 
plaiting, leathei goods, pottciy , p 21,000 
Enipona. (, Ivan, U.S A . stock-raising, p 
(1960) 18.190. (P 7,070. 

Ems, t , Gcnnany ; on Lalin R spa. silver, lead . 
Ems, R , N Germany . rises in 'I'entoherfCf'r Wald, 
flows N to N Sea at lOtnden . length 205 m 
Emscher, R , W Germanv , uses in Saucrland, 
flows W thiougli heart of Ruhr coalfleld to 
enter K Rhine at Hamhoni ; caJialtsed for 
most of its course , length 55 m. 

Emsdetten, commune, Germany, on R Ems. 
textiles . [>. 13.297. 

Emsworth, vil , Hants, Eng ; 2 rn E of Havant, 
p 2,320 

Encarnacion. t . cap , ilep . S E Paraguay . 

on Parana R . rlv i ■ . ■ li.l*. d 20.000 
Encounter Bay, S Austrah.i. receives Miirniv R 
Endeiby Land, terr . Antarctieii . S. of C of Good 
Hone \ 18.77 5 

Endicott, f . N Y , U S A . shoe mftg . p (1960) 
Eudrick, R , Stirling, Scot . flows to Loch 
Ijomoiid , length ;M m 

Enez, t, S Turkev-in-Eurone, nr Gall. poll. p. 
(1960) 1.485 

Enfield, mun bor . Middlesex Eng . 10 m N 
London, sm arms, radios, p (1961) 109,524 
Engadino. Switzerland , upper valley of liui R . 

health resort , chief t St Moritz. 

Engaho, c , S extiemity of l.uzoii, Philippine Is 
Engelbeig, t , Uriterwalden. Switzerland ; tourLsts. 
old rnona.stei y , p 2.109 

Engels, t , R S F.S R ; on Volgar 11 opposite 
Saratov, chemicaE, petroleum relhimg, p. 
(1959) 90.000. 

Engluen-les-Bains, L, Scinc-et-Oiae, Fr.ance; p. 
(1954) 12,062. 

England (with Wales), forms S. and Igst 
div Gr Britain ; length 420 m., greatest 
breadth 360 m. ; ch intiLs. : Cheviot Hills, 
Pennine Chain. Cumbrian Gr . t'ambnan Mtns . 
Dartmoor. Exmoor . ch Its. : Thames, Severn. 
Trent, Mersey, Gi Ouse, Yorkshire Ouse; 
clizaate . temperate maritime . vegetation ; 
woods, moor, heath, grassland; ch. inds. . 
agr.' arable, pastoral, dairying . ch. crops wheat, 
barley, oats, ^.ugar-bcet, potatoes, hops, fruit. 
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livestock; cod, haddock; coal, iron; Iron and 
steel mnfs . rnachinery, machine tools. eoKiu. 
prods., road vehicles and aircrnft. ships, tex- 
tiles. pottery; Kood road and rail coniin : cap 
London, a. 50,875 sq m . p { VMS i.) 4^.071,604 
Englewood, t , N.J.. U S.A . p. (1900) 26,067. 
English Channel (La Manche), norrow ^ea separot- 
ing England from France . extends from Strait 
of Dover to Jiiind’s lOnd in Cornwall . length 
.100 in . greatest width 1.35 m 
Enham-Alainein, Hants •, rehabilitation ctr for 
disabled ex -service men ; 24 ni. N of Am lover . 
light inds 

Enid, Okla., USA ; ironwka., larm imple- 
ments. p (1960) 3R,860 

Enklmizon, t, spt , Netherlands; on W. c.st 
Zuider Zee ; p 9,634. 

Enna (Castrogiovanm), t , Sicilv ; rock .salt, sulphur- 
mines . lainous for its connection with the 
Pro.serpme legend 

En Nahud, central Sudan; tr in cattle, ivory. 

cotton, ostrich featheri- . p 19.300 
Ennopetal, i, N Klnne-VVcstplialia. Cerm.inv. 
on It Fnnepe : t created 1919 with merging 
of Milspe and Voerdc ; iron, machin . p. (estd. 
19.54) 2^i.700 

Ennerdale Water, L , Cumberland. Eng 
Ennis, mid * , urh di^t , Clare. Irel.ind. fanning. 
Hour, p (1961) .5.57^^ 

Enniscorthv. mid t . vrb. <h^l , Wcxfoid, Ireland. 

brevvung. tanning, p (1961)5.756* 

Enniskillen, ro i mini bar , l''crm.'inagli. N 
Tieland. brewing, nylon mftg . p (1961) 7. -l.W 
Enns, a Austria. S till) of [lamibe, 112 ni I 
Enschede, t, Ovcivssel. Nctlici I inds , cottoii- 
sitmiiing, weaving, p (I960) 123.799 
Entebbe, t . Uganda, K Atrica, on L. Victoria, 
cotton ginning, p (191H) ?'.!}32 
Enterprise, c , Ala , U S A . peanuts, p (1900) 
11.410 

EiitreRios. prov , Argentm.x, between Pnr.m.t and 
Uruguay Rs ; wheat, linseed, livestock, cap 
Panitid, a 29. 427 so m . p (estd 19.58)96*^,9(16 
Entrocaniioute, t . Central I’ortugal. on Tagus R 
Eimgu, rnp E prov , Nigeria, coal, p (1953) 

63 non 

Epernav, t , Marne, France ; cliampagne . p 
(19.54) 21,222 

Ephesus, Tinned c , Turkey, S of Izmir 
Ephrata, f . S E Penns .USA, cattle reaiing, 
printing, p (1960) 7,683 
Epinal, run , Vosges dep , Foince; on Moselle R. , 
cotton, printing, p (1054) 28,688 
Epirus, di'ft , N W. Crecco . a. 3.688 sq m ; p 
(1951) 331, .181 

Epping, f, , dist . Essex, Eng. : mkt gardening. 

ilairymg, p (1961) 9,098. 

F.pping, forest, Es.se x, Jhig 

Epsom and Ewoll, 'nnin bar. Surrey. I'lng . 
18 in SVV of London; rcsidtl , r,acccoiirse, 
drain pipes, brick tiles, p (1961)77,777. 
Equatoria, prov . 8iidan . n 70,995 sq m , cap 
.hiba. p (estd 1954) 612,000 
Erandlo, t N sub ot liilbao. Spain ; iron ore, 
paper, tobacco, wine. P 11,268 
Erebus, min , active volcano, V^ictoria Ijand, 
Ant.i rctica 

Erogli. . black Sea. Turkey, rly to Zonguldak 
cu.d-Tiniics. p (4900) 8,81.6 
Erhiit, c, can, T’huringla. (iennanv; rath, ctr 
ot mkt. garrlening and seed-growing (list . 
textiles, machin . foodstuffs, footwear, radios, 
heavy engin , p (estd 195 4) 186,700 
Eiicht, loch, IVrtli, Inverness, Scot , in central 
( Irainpiaiis . 151 in long. Indro-eicc scheme 
Erie, lake, N America . separating Can.ida from 
USA . a 9,940 sq in , 241 in long. 57 ni 
broad 

Erie, 'indvsll. c., lake pt , Penns , U S .-X , iron 
and steel ind , eiigm . p (1960) 138.410 
Eiie Canal, New York State Baige Cauai. 
Etiskay, I., Outer Hebrides. Scot 
Enth, t., mun bor., Kent. Eng , on S. bank of 
T'haines estuary 5 in below London . engin . oil 
rcOning, e.ables. plastics, paints .and varnisliea. 
timber, concrete prods . p. (1901) 4.6.043 
Eritrea, vtov , ]<ithiopia. fed within Ethiopia 
1952, former Italian col , N E Africa. t,ob.acco, 
cereals, pearl fishing, cap Asmara, a 45,754 sq 
m , p (estd 1948) 1,086,302 
Erivan, cap Armenian S S. It , U S S R . situated In 
ileep valley m Caucasus Mtns . woollen mnfs.. 
fruit canning, machine tools; p. (1939) 200,000. 


Erlangen, t . Ravana. Cermany : univ. . textiles, 
elec, .and precision engin . gloves: p. (estd 1954) 
54.900 

Ernakulam, t , Kerala, India; cotton, coffee, 
hide.s. p (1941) 36.638 

Erne. H , (72 m.) and L , N Ireland, flows to 
Donegal Hay 

Erode, f. S Madr.as. India, cotton; p (1911) 
.7 '7.6*71^ 

Erzgebirge (Ore M ns ), mtn ranoe, Germany; 
highest peak. 4.122 It 

Erzurum, t. 'I’lirkev brassworlc. salt, tanning; 
forests and ininerals springs nearby, p. (1960) 
01.196 

Esbjerg, spt, Denmark. W csf of .Tutl.and. ex- 
port harbour on N Sc.i cst . o\p agr prod ; 
tlshing, airport, p (193.5) 60,921 
Escalante, 1. Flnlippuie . i> 28,931 
Escanaba, t , Mii.h . U S A . iron, shipping, 
lumber, chemic Us. p (I960) 15,391 
Escatron. t, Hp.iiii . on f.Ibro 1.’, 

Esch-.sur-AlzPtte, t . Luxembourg . mining ctr. . 
P (105i^) 28,8 12 

Eschwega, I, Fbassen. Germany . cas ; machin, 
textile.?, leather, cigars, chemicals ; p. (estd 
1954) 24.000 

Eschweiler, / , N Rhme-Westph.alla. Germ-any ; 
N W of A.ichen , lignite mng , .steel, iron, metal- 
lurgy. leather, textiles, p (cstd 1954) 36,400 
Escondido, t . C.il .USA. p. (1960) 16,377. 
Escoublac-La-Baule, t . laiire-Atlantiquc, France; 
P (1954) 13,166 

EsJraeloii, plain, Israel . 8 W A.sia . between 

(Carmel and Gilboa Mtns 

Esher, 7ir6 deef. Surrey, Fng ; on R Mole, residtl : 

S.an down Park racecourse, p (1901) (70,5(75 
Eshowe, health resort, Nat.iJ, S, Africa, 40 m from 
TiigelaK , p (dist ) 57.000. p ((list, ctr.) .7,000 
Esk, ll . Dumfries. S('ot . iise.s m S Uplands, 
flows S into Solway Firth, length 50 m 
Esk, 7( , N 14 Yorlc^. Eng , rises in (Jlov eland 
Hills, flows E Into N Sea at Whitby, length 
28 m. 

Eskilstuna, / , Sweden . on R of same name . iron, 
slcel, viitklj . p (1961) .50,07.7 
Eskisehir. t. Turkey, W of Ank.aia, ancient 
Dorvlaciim, rly ctr , ineerschanin , p (1900) 
151,100 

Esmeralda, t , Venezuei.a, S Amenta , on Orinoco R. 
Esmeraldas, yiro?; . I'k uador, S Amcrua. cap E 
on Jt ot same name, lacao, tobacco; a 
5.461 .sq in . p (1959) 76 i07 
Esneh, Isna. 

Espeiance, t, W AiLstrali.i. summer resort. 

in teiestmg caves , p 356 
Esperanza, oUl t, Santa Gl.ira, (Julia, guavi 
ielly. l* 18,091 

Espiiito Santo, maritime <;( Rra/il . sugar, cot- 
ton. (offee, tniits, forests, tlioimm. cap 
Vitori-i, .1 1.5.785 sq in . p \\0\()) 870,987 
Essaouira (Mogador) ?;»/ . Moiocio, N Africa. 
cerc.iK, almonds, guin-ar.ibjc. crude oil, p 
(1946) 28,620 

Essen, t, N 14hirie-Vv cHpbali.i, Germany, ch 
t , in W Ruhr, co.il-nnig . steel (Kiupp), elec 
and light engin , p (1960) 72.9,500 
Essendon, sab, Melbourne. \ iLLon.i. Australia. 

r.aceeoun-,e, air-port . p (19.38) 6*0, 7,7(7 
Essentuki, t, Stavropol. U .S S K , light mnfs, 
medu iiial springs . p 23,000 
Essequibo, /i . Rut Gui.iiia. S America, length 
620 m 

Essex, (.) , Eng . flat, wooded, agr . wheat, barley . 
ojater beds; innls agr implements, engin.. 
brewing, silk, gunpowder, Igat. t.s. part of 
Greitor liondoii, E and W Ham, Jicyton. 
Walthamstow, a 1,528 sq in . p (1901) 
2. 2 86 070 

Esslmgen. t. Radon-W'arttemberg, Germany, 
on 14 Neckar. textile.s. chemical?, leather goods, 
inadnn. iiou. metalluigy. i> (estd 1954) 
72.500. 

Estcourt, f . Natal, S. Africa; p 3,879. 

Este, 7, N E Italy, aiuient toitiess. iron, pot- 
tery, chemicals . V. 1 1.438. \ 53,872 

Esteli, dep, W. Nicaragua, a 772 sq m . p 
Estepona, spt , Malaga, Spain . wine, olives. 

citrus truit, sardines . p 11,851. 

Estevan, t . S.a.skatcliewan, C.inad.a; 110 m. S.E 
ofRogma, coal, p (estd 1957) 6*. 700 
Eston, t , iirb. dist . N R Yorks, Eng. . 3 ra. E. ot 
Mlddleshrougli . iron and steel, ahipbldg. and 
repairing, p. (19G1) 37,160. 
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ElLtonla, const'dueni tep , IT P S Pl . formerly 
Independent Rt : cliniate ■ Revere winter, mild 
Rummer, moderate rainfall ; faimini; and daiiv- 
Inc. te^ttilee, maltlioK, leatlier , a. 17.G10 sq. ra ; 
cap Tallin, p (1050) l,10'J,0nO 
Estoril, watering -place and thermal spa, Portugal; 
N side of Tagus e tuary 

Estrola, Serra da, uitn. ia)^uc, Portugal, highest 
I»eak 7.524 tt 

Estremadura, prov . Portugal : cap. I.iPhon ; a. 

2.0G4 sq m . p (1950) l,ri9r,M7 
Esztergom, t., H angary . weaving , mineral 

springs, cath . p. 22,171. 

Etampes, t , Seine-et-Oise ; France ; 20 in H. of 
Pans; commerce, p (1954) 11.800. 

Etang de Berre, laooon, JloiKhe8-dii-llh6ne, R.E. 
France ; hen F. of RhAne delta, separated fiom 
Culf of Lions bv low Cliaine de ITCstaque: 
traversed by RIione-M.irseillc ( anal, salt pans, 
oil reliijcries m a . appiox a ]00 8(j in 
Etaples, t , l*aa de Cii lais, I' ranee , eeaeide resort ; 
P 6.634 

Etawiiev, L . Manitoba. Canada 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia), indn> sorerpion st , Africa, 
under Italian domination 1930-41, le<lerated 
with Eritrea 1962. tableland with average 
height 3.000 ft interficcted deep valleys. Sainen 
Mtns 1.5,000 ft . summer rams. past(‘ral. larin- 
mg, coffee, cap Addis Ababa a 400.000 s(i in ; 
P (1961) 21,800,000 

Etna, tohuno, N E Sicily, Italv; alt. 10.784 ft. 
Etna, I . Penns , U S A , p (1960) 5.510 
Eton, t .VI b did . Bucks. ITng , on N bank of R 
'rhainos opposite Windsor, tamous inibhc 
school, founded by lleiuy VJ, p (1961) 3,001, 
Etowah, U , (ta . U S A , tnb of Cooea K. 
Etruria, t , Staffs, Eng ; potteries, ironwks 
Etruria, annevt Kahnn counhy. now Tuscany and 
V>art of Lfnibria and inhabited f>y Ftruicans, 
powerful before Roman conquest 
Ettelbruck, ( . JiUxembourg, p 4,373 
Etterbeek, LOinrtintir, sub Brussels, Belgium . 

carpets, brewing . p (1947) 13,338 
Ettnck, H . Helkiik, hoot , length 32 m 
Eubooa, spp Ewoia. 

Eucla, t . W Austialia . close to bdv of S Austra- 
li i on Transcontinental il> , artesian v ells 
Euclid, t , Ohio, USA, p (1960) 02,008 
Eugene, t , Ore , U S A., uiiiv . iroiiwLs , p. 
(1960) 50,077 

Eunice, t. La, USA , cotton, rice, p (1960) 
11,326 

Eupatoria, Yevpatoriya. 

Euphiates, ll inSW Asia, rises in Armenian 
uplands and joined Ly the Tigris, enters Porsian 
O at Shatt-et-/Vrab , lenglh 1.780 m 
Eure, dev, Normandv," France, agr , fruit, 
?neatoek, textiles, cap Lvreiix , a. 2,331 b(i. 
m.. p 332,514 

Eure-et-Loir. dtp, N I'Tnnce, flom. te.\tiles, 
iron, paiiei , rail Chartres, a 2,291 sq rn . 
P. (1954) 261,035 

Eureka, c , Cal , U S A . timber, p (1960) 28,137 
Europe, continent . a 3.900,000 80 m . greatest 
length N to 8 2,400 m breadth 10 to AV. 
3,000 in : ch mtns. : Alps, Pyrenees. Carpa- 
(Inan.s, Balkans, Apcrmines, Sierra Nevada, 
Uials, Cauc.isiis , ch. Rs. : Volga, Danube. 
Rhine, Dnieper. Ural, Don , ch lakes , Ladoga. 
Onega. IVipus, Vfinern. Vattern , climate" 
Arctic border, long cold winter, short cool 
Rummer, snow, W sealxianl, cool Rummer, 
mild winter, abundant rainfall; Continental, 
warm summer, cold winter . Mediterranean, hot 
<lry biunmcrh, warm wet winters, vegetation: 
N tundra , Scandinavia and N. Russia, conl- 
feious forests, lOiiropean plain, woodlands; 
Mediterranean, droiiglit-iesisting evergreens, 
S ivujsbia, steppe . (Jaspian shores, desert ; ch. 
mds ■ agr , cereals, fruits, sugar-beet, potatoes, 
ftax, hemp . pastoral, cattle-rearing, dairvmg, 
fishing, forestry, wood pulp, paper, iniiniig, 
iron, coal, petroleum , liydro-elec. power, 
mountainous regions. Politically divided into 
reps , kingdoms, principalities and a grand 
duchy , p. (est.) 333,000,000. 

Europoit, t , nr Rotterdam, Netherlands, new 
Common Market pt. 

Euros, prefecture, Thrace. Greece; cap Alexan- 
droupohs. p. (1951) 141,340 
Euskirchen, 1.. N. Jihme- Westphalia, Germany; 
W. of Bonn ; cloth, glass, wood, paper wks . 
p (estd. 1964) 17,600. 


Evanston, i.. Til , U S A ; on Michigan . Rub. of 
Chicago, seat of N.W Dniv.; p. (1960) 70,283 
Evanston, i , Wso . D S A ; coal, oil, iron : dairy- 
ing. agr . p (1900) 4,001 
Evans Strait, divides Southampton liand from 
Coats I , Uudson Bav. Canada 
Evansville, mftg c , Ind , USA; on Ohio R . 
hardwood tr . coal, farm iniplements. p (1900) 
1-11,513 

Everest. Mt. (CTlioinoliingina =-- Goddess Mother 
of tlie Earth), Ilimakiva. on fiontier of Nci»al 
and Tibet, alt 29.028 ft.. highest intn m the 
world. Hillary and Tenzing first to reach 
Ruininit In 1953 

Everett, iiifig t . Maas .USA. nr. Boston , iron 
andflleel. p (\d(S0) 43.541 
Everett, (.. AV.ish .USA . timber, salmon, fiult , 
p (1960) 40.301 

Everglades, Fla .USA ; extensive mai.shes 
Evesham, vi/.l i, v\un lor, Worcester, Eng , 
on R Avon, m Vale of Evesham. 15 m S E of 
Worcester, fruit ctr^, p (1961) 12,608 
Evora, cap , Alto Alemtejo prov , Portugal, iron, 
1 ‘ork . tamous for its mules , p 27.038 
Evreux, t , cop , JCure. France . iron, glass, textiles , 
p (1954) ^d.6-77 

Ewoia (Euboea), (lieel: I. Afgoan Sea; 11 5 m 
long, wlieat, olive oil, wine, cap Khaikis , 
P (1951) 163.72<4 

Ewell, t , Surrey Eng : rcsidfl , pottery 
Ewing, t . N J . U S A . p (I960) 26,028 
Exe, li , Somerset and Devon, nsi's on Exmoor, 
flows S to EngliRh Channel at Exmouth , length 
44 m 

Exeter, c , oo bor , co t . mkt. ( . Devon. Eng ; E 
of D.irtnioor on l( Exi^Hin from the se i, eath , 
aircraft component's, leathei goods, p (1961) 
80,213 

Exetor, bor. Penns, (i S . ( nal, (unbei . p 
(1950) 5 .130 

Exmoor, vioortand tract, Sonicisct, Devon, J'ing , 
highest point, Dunk'*iv Beacon, 1,707 ft 
ExmoutU, I , urb did , Devon. J,ng , on E side of 
estuary of R Exe, hulnlay resort, p (1961) 
10.710 

Exploits, R . Newfoundland, (J.inada , lengtli 150 in 
Extremadura, old pum , S W' Si'ain , largely 
plateau, .dt 1 ,5(-0-‘{.0(i() ft . heathv inootl uid , 
hhtcfi , less and conditions than in icinai'idoi 
of central Spain allow olives, vnra's, ceieaks, 
irrigation m vall'ns of 'JYigus, (iuailiaiia 
Exuma, ar sin /s , Bahamas, WI, p (195 i) 
2,010 

Eye, nikt t. mull hor , Suffolk, Fng . 18 in 

N ofTpswich. anc chinch, p (1961) 7, TW 
Eyemouth, burgh, Beiwick, Scot . on JO cst , 9 m 
N of Berwick, fishing, p (1961)^,760 
Eyre, L (vvdO. N paitolS Aiistiaha, a f 000 rm 
in . 3.8 ft helow sea-lcvt'l . prai'ticallv diied up 
Eyre Peninsula, S Australia, betw'ecn (. ol St 
Ahnceiit and Spen< er G. 

Eyzies, Les, eonirnune, Dordogne dep . Eranee . 
caves, arch inteiests, l^aleohthic paintings, 
C'loiiiagnoij t> pc site. 


F 

Faaborg, sj>t . Eyn I . Denmark 
Fabriano, wflg t , ^Marches, Italy : 30 m S W of 
Ancona, tine cath . paper, p 26,625 
Fabrizla, t , nr Montclcone. Italv p 4,1.50 
Facone, sacred L, Honshu, Japan. 57 in from 
Tokvo 

Faenza, Ravenna. Italy; at foot of ApciniinoR 
15 ra. S W. of Ravenna , pottery (faience), sdk . 
p 50.000 

Fagersta, t . Vastnianlaiid, Sweden, pig mm, Ktcel 
.smelting, p (1961) 15,527 
Failsworth, t , wb did . James, Eng . N E of 
Mancliester, textiles, elec goods, p (1001) 
10,803. 

Fair I., rnidwav' between Shetland and Orkney, 
Scot . famous for brightly patterned, hand- 
knitted articles 

Fairbanks, t , Alaska. USA. p (1960) 13,311. 
Fairfield, t , Ala . U S A . p. (1960) 13.816 
Fairhaven, i . Mass .USA, p (1960) 14,233 
Fairhead, C , N W Antrim, N. Ireland 
Fair Lawn, ( , N J , U S A . p (1960) 26,628. 

I Fairmont, t . W. Va .USA., p. (1960) 27,477. 

1 Falrweather, mtn , Alaska, N. America, alt. 
14.872 ft. 
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Faiyurii, ^ee El Faivum. 

Ffilzabad, ch. t , Badakhsban. NE Afghanistan , 
p 25,770. 

Fakenham, f., Norfolk, Ene. ; on R Wensiim 
Fal, 7?., Cornwall, Eng. ; Hows to the English 
Channel ; length 23 m. 

Fnlaise, t, Calvados, France; biithplace of 
Willlim tlie Comueroi . scene of rout of a 
German Army. 1944; p 5,715 
Falaise de I’lle de France, hm S IC -facing escarp- 
menl.bOxn SI] and E of Pans, France . over- 
looks “pays” of Clminpagne PouilJni.'je . ch 
vine-srownig dist, for cbampagne-wuie md ot 
Rheims. Epernay 

Falc6n, st , Venezueda . hnnleimg CarlhbeJii Sea. 

cap Coro, p {-195}) 25^.750 
Falkirk, burgh. Stnhng. Scot ; 10 rn S E of 

Stirling , foundiie-, bra Is, cheniiral, ulnininmm 
Avks , conciete. tinibei yards, battles 1298 and 
1740, p (1951) :{S.0I.3 

Falkland, burgh, Fite, S<ot . 3 m S of Aiichtei- 
mnebty, mkt . p 11001) 1,052 
Falkland l.s , liiii (lioun col , S Atlantic, shoep 
rcannir (for wool) . whaling ctr . tap St.inh'y 
on E EalV.laml 1 , a 4,018 sq. m , p (estd 
1958) 2,25 1 

Falkland Is. Dependencies, comT>nsp rVilkland Is . 
S Sbetlands, S (Jrkne\8. Sandwich Croup 
Graham Tiand, all Is and terra between 20“ 
and 50“ W long South of 50“ S lat . and be- 
tween 50“ and 80“ W long . South ot 58“ S lat 
Fall River rndnstl c. Mass. USA . cottons. 

dyeing, brewing, iron, p {19C>0) 90,012 
Falmouth, spt , rniiu loi , Cornw.ill. Eng , on W 
pule of extuary of R lOm S ofTiuio, sea- 
side resort, flshencH, ship repairing, ning . 
quarrving. It engin , p (1901) 15,427 
False Day, xnkl on E. side of C of (iood Hope 
peninsula 

Falstor, / m the Baltic, Denmark , cap Nvkobing 
Falticoni, t , IS 10 Itomania , timber . p 14,517 
Falun, i , ivopparberg, Sweden, iron, paper, 
pv rites, zinc and lead ore. p (lOGl) JS.SLi 
Famagusta, t . spt . C^ finis . on 10 cst . 24 m 
S of nil ns of ancient Sal.inns, t) (estd 1959) 
27,000 

Famatina, t , La Rioja pro\ . Argentina, fn fooi- 
liills of Andes. 350 m NW otCoidoba, cofiper- 
iiinies 

Fannlch, loch. Ross, Scot . (Ci m long), drains to 
Cromarty E. 

Fanning, TUit. I , Gilbert and Ellke Is col . N 
]*ac Oc , u 15 60 m. . guano, motber-nf-pcarl . 
P 10(J. 

Fano, / , Italy; on Adriatic cst., N of Ancona, 
lesort; p 50,000 

Fano, T. Denmark, off \V cst. of Jutland, 
opiiORite lOshierg . n 20 eq m 
Faralra, o.'^is, Jal)j,in Desert, Egypt. 200 ni W 
ot Asvut. dac x. o , caiavan route from 

(a T-enaica to I r I ■ , 

Farciennes, cooimune, S W llelginin ; coal, mftg . 
p 10,570 

Faroham, t, vrb (list, llents. Eng . at N 
corner of rortsrnou^Ii Harbour, i>m boats, 
cerain ICS , p (1 90 1 ) 58,277 
Farewell, C , southernmost tip of Greenland. 
Farewell, C , most northerly point S I,. N Z 
Fargo, r . N 1) , C S A . on Red R, . gum. farm- 
machiii , p (1900) 40,552 
Faribaliit, 1 , INI inn . U S \ , flour, f.votorics, 
ji (1900) 15,028 

Far.dpur, i . E Rcngal. Eakidan . cloth, carpets . 
p (1941) II 500 

Faiingdon, mid t , Rciks, Enp’’ . on N. edge of 
Vale of \N bite liorsc , v 11,150. 

Fanniugton, / . N M . U S A , i» (19()0) 2.1,755 
Farmington, t . N. Conn . USA , rcsidtl and 
indListl : p (1900) 10,708 
Faiuborough, 1 , urb <l>d , Hants. Eng ; 3 ni N 
of Aldeishot mditarv cami» . Rojal Aircialt 
•E.stahlishinent. P (1901) 

Fame Is., off Northumberland tst . F.ng. ; a. 

80 acres, since 192;j bird sanctuaries 
Fainham, viH t . urb dist.. Surrey, Eng ; at N. 
Foot of N Dowmis, 10 ni W of Giiildlonl. pot- 
tery, engm . coach mkg , p (19(51) 25,027 
Farnworth, rnflg. t , luvn bnr . Lancs. Eng. nr. 

Dolton, cotton mnfs , p (1901) 27,474 
Faro spt , tap, Alg.ir\e mo^ , rortiigai . wmc 
fniit. cork . p {1950} 55,003 
Faro, C . N point of Sicjlv, neaiest to Italy 
Faroe Is., 200 m N W of the Sbetlands, Scot . 


cap Thbish \ rn (StroinO T.) . Danish fio.ssesslon ; 
fishing, agi . a .510 pii m ; P (195.5) r\ iSO 
Farrell, t , Reims .USA. p (19(50) 15.701 
Faimkhabad, 1 . Uttar Rradcsli, India . on ( Janges 
R . gold. Inc, 1U-IS.S wk . p (1941) 6't.llS 
Pars, .S' TR. pjor , Tran, on the Persian , cap 
.Shir.i/ 

Farsluit, t. (Jena prov . Ujipir Egjpt. agi . p 
12.000 

Faisiev, /. IV R Yorks. F.ng ; nr Riadford; 
woollcis. p 6. 7 l.s’ 

Fas.i, 7. r.irs J’lov , Iran. silk. wool, p 10,000 
Fasano, i , Dan. Italv , industl , p over 20,000. 
Fattnel, linhltuai'^c m All.uitn'. 41 rn .S W C 
Clear. Irish cst 

Fatehpur, 7. Uttar Pradesh India, hhl-^x. gr.iin , 

p 10,000 

Fatahjin (Nanhai), indnsO t. China. S IV of 
I'anton, p (estd 1918) 

Faucillas, Lcs Monts, rnng( >f hills, conne* ting 
Vosges and J.-ingros pliteau, E I'h.ince, 
highest point about 1,000 ft 
Favaia, 7. Sicily, Italy, Hiilphur. m.'rble, p 
21 .Rid 

lavoisham, ouJ mil t. muu bor , Kent. Eng ; 
10 m W Canterbury, fruit, hniis. bricks, 
biiislies. engm . p (] 901 ) 7 2.9.5'.? 

Fawlev, 7. Hants. ICiig., on \\ shore orSmnli- 
anif.ton Water. 2 in NW of CaKliot . oil 
rehnmg, p (195- 1 ) 6',57J 
Faval I., Azores , orange growing . cap Hoila 
Fayetteville, 7, AiK .USA , iniiv . Uv acd tr 
c'.r . .igr iiniileinenfs, report, p. (19(.i'0 20,274 
Fayetteville. 7 , N C . U S A . p (1900) 47 !^>5 
Fear, C . poiiit ot the N Carolina cst. IJ S \ 
Feather, 11 , Cal .USA . tnb ot Sai r.inimdo R, 
Feathei’Jtono, 7 , urb dist , W.Ii Yorks, I.ng ; 
coal, p (1901) 11,555 

Fecamp, mi/, vat ;i/ , Scnie-]\Tai itiin-'. France; 

Rciiedictme, shipbldg .Oxlung. p (1954) 18.201. 
FetVia! Dist . vf , M(>\ico , a 1,11 aii m , ii festd 
19')5)) l.V55.fdj> 

Fehmarn, /, in \V Daltn Sea. pasL.iifland . 
l.eloiigs to Schleswig-HolstiMn. Goiinanj , a 
72 sq m . p 12,000 

FeiMing, 7, Wellington, N / . p (19M) 5,810 
Fclanity, 7 , E tnt IMajorc.i Simih , wineli 
leltlboig, uitu pttdx'. DJitk Eore.st, Germ.inj . alt 
4.900 ft 

Feldkirch, 7, I'oiarlhcrg, Anstna, t)i! Swiss 
iioi.tier, p 10 515 

F(hx"/owc. 7. uih i/(x7. 1'. Suffolk, Eng , 12 m 
.s F Ijisv, ich, seasnie re.sort. fertilise Jx. p. 
(191.1) 17.. ')/ 

FeHetin. 7 . Cren.se, France . (npestiics. fi 2.507 
relling, urb 5)5 , iMjrham. I'.n: . Tvnesid * niltg 
and collv di.st . p iVKd) 55 502 
Foltham, urb <hst , Middlesex. Ut.g . nr Staines, 
i.irs and aeoessones. aiieralt plasties, ii (1901) 
.>1.0 11 179 990 

Feltre, 7. llalj , cafh . silk, wne, p 

Fenny Stratford, iiilt t . I’.neks, Eng . ‘5 m E ot 
Uletf'liley , btiaw-pIaiLing , t> 4,500 
Fens, The. lov-lvoig round the M r-1' . iiro- 
teeted liv hi.gli eiiihanloiieiits again Hood- 
ing bv sprnuT tides, includes r» u :,s of G 
English cos 

Fenton, 7. Staffs. Eng ; nr Stokc-on- Trent . 
earthenwsire w Ks 

Feodosiya, spf , CiiineT, USSR , li irboui, 
health resort . o\xter.^. i) (1939) 27,.?r ' 
Fcrcntino. 7. pno Jtome, Italy, wane, (.li\c oil, 
eatli ; p 7 7.7.2.7 

Ferghana, rtgifm, Uzliek S S R . U.S S R . deep 
basin at W einl of 99eii Slian DItiis , drained W 
by R,. Svr D.irva, seani-arld but exi.ensivc 
JriiiTation H\.s(ein allow^s intensive culLuation 
of cotton, citrus tniiti>, silk, iicc . eh ts , 
Kokand. Namantam 

Ferghana, t . U/beki.stan S S R , hvdrn-elec , 
petn leuin refining, textile p (19.59) A’q, 990 
Fergus Falls, 7, Minn, USA . Hour, dairy 
produce, p. (li)(50) 15,733. 

Fermanagh, iidand co , N Ireland . bisected by 
Iv Erne and lakes, cap. Enniskillen, stock- 
laising. dan yi.ig, stone, a. 714 sq m ; p 
(1901) 51.513 

Fermo, c . AkcoIi, Italy ; p 25,000 
Fermoy, f. Cork, Ireland, on R. Dleckv.ater. 
p (1901) . 5.27/ 

Fernando do Noronha, st . consisting of Is off E 
(St. Rra/il , penal sta. 

Fornaudo Po, r.iounta'inow^ 1 , Spanish col , W 
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Africa ; In BiRht of Biafra, off C'ameroun cat ; a. 
700 Rq. ni. ; cap. Santa Isabel . cocoa, palm-oil 
Ferndale. t., Mich., USA.; p. (1960) 31,347. 
Fernie, t., Brit Columbia, Canada; In Itockles. 

nr. Crows Nest Pass , coal. 

Ferozepore, L, Punjab, India; wheat; p. (1941) 
65,000. 

Pemira, prov., N Italy; cap. Ferrara: a 1,019 
sq. m. : p (1951) 420,527. 

Ferrara, fortfd. c„ N. Ital 7 , nr. head of delta of 
K Po: cath , univ , mnfs silk, hemp, wine, 
mkt for fertile plain ; p. (1051) 

Ferro, most S.W. Canary Is , a 106 sq m ; 
was chosen by Fr scientLsts (1630) as hr-it 
meridian ; cap Valverdc. 

Ferrol, svl , naval arsrnal, Spain ; on N W. cst 
nr Corunna; p (1950) 77,030. 

Ferryhlll, vil . Durham. Eng. ; .5 m. S of Durham, 
in gap through limestone ridge which separates 
Wear valley from Tecs valley , commands main 
N. to S. route along lowland E of Pennines 
Fertile Crescent, an arc ot fertile land from the 
Mediterranean Sea, N of the Arabian Desert, 
to Persian Uulf, home of some very early 
civilLsations and migrations. 

Festlniog, s(>e Flestlnlog. 

Fethiye, spf . Turkey : oppohite Rhodes, p (1900) 
7,652 

Fetlar I., Shetland Is , Scot. ; Gi m. long by 22 
ni wicle 

Feuerbach, ituiiLstl c., Baden-WOrttemberg. Cer- 
manv . N W sub of Stuttgart . sandstone . p 
17.617 

Fez, c.. Morocco. N Alrica, lie.s inland 100 rn E 
of Rabat, one of the sacreil cities of Islam, 
univ attached to mosque (one of Igst in Africa), 
inipt comm ctr , p. (estd 1952) 180,000. 
Fezzan, vror , Eibya, N. Africa, numerous wells 
and inhabited oases. 

Ffestiniog (Festmlog), urb. dist., Merioneth. N 
Wales , at head of Vale of Ffestiniog 9 in E of 
Portinadoc. contains mIs ot Ffestiniog and 
Blaenau Ffestiniog, impt slate quarries, hydro- 
elect power-sta . cement, p (1961) 6,677 
nanarantsoa, t , M.vlagasy. p <1057) 34,845 
Flchtelgeblrge (Fir Mtns.), min nmjt, N E. 
Bavana, Cermauv, highest r»eaK. Sch i iceberg ; 
alt 3.454 ft. 

Fife, CO , E Scot ; between the F. of Tay 

and Forth, co i Cupar, a 492 sq m . p (19G1) 
320,541 

FlTe Ness, extreme Fj point, Fife, Scot. 

Figu^lra da Foz, t . Portugal; resort at moutli of 
K Moiidego , corn, wine . p 10,220 
Figudros, fortfd. t , (Jerona, Spain . nr. French 
frontier , glass, cork, le^ithcr , p 13,500 
Fiji, arrhipelaqo of 322 coral Is (lOG inhabited) In 
h. Pac . Brit (kown Col . forests, bananas, 
coconut.R. sugar-cane, c.in Suva on Viti Eevu 
I . a 7.083 sq in . p (estd 1961) 413.872 
Filey, t , vrh dist , E R Vorlcs, JOng ; on E cst 
5 m S E of Scarborough . seaside resoi t ; 
(1961) 4.705 

Fllton, Bristol, Somei’^et . aircraft wks 
Finale, (. N. Italy, silk, p 16,000. 

Finchley, rnun bor., Mnldx . Eng ; N sub of 
London, residtl . p. (1901) 60,311. 

Findhorn, Jtshvnu ml , Moray, Scot ; holiday 
resort 

Findlay, mfta t , Ohio, USA; on Blanchard R ; 
p (1900) 30.311 

Findochtv, sr/i burgh .Banff, Scot . p (1961 ) 7,.?,9Z 
Flndon or Finnan, fishrna ml , Kincardine Scot 
FlngaPs Cave, Stalla 1.. Jrmer llebiides. W. Scot. . 
basaltic columns 

Fimst6re, dep . N W France : cap Qiiimper ; 
cereals, fruit, livestock . coal, granite , fishing, 
a. 2.730 sq. m . p (1954) 727,847 
Flnisterre, C., extreme N W. point of Spain 
Finland, rev, Europe, low-lying tableland, 
glaciated, innumerable lakes , forested . oats, 
rye, barley, potatoes . timber, v/ood-jiulp, 
textiles , iron ^ mining ; offlcial languages, 
Finnish and Sweilish (Swedish names mainly 
as alternatives on W cst.) : mainly .agr. . 
cap. Helsinki; a 117,975 sq m : p (1959) 
4,412,631. 

Finland, G. of, E arm of Baltic Sea. 250 m 1. 
Finnart, Dunbartonshire, Scot.; oil terminal 
situated in Loch Long, N W Glasgow. 
Flnnmark, most northerly co , Norway, inhabited 
by Lapps, whale fisheries; a. 18,581 sq. m. . 
p (1901) 71,726. 


Finsbury, Tnc/ Ivor . London. Eng.; p (1961) 
Flnsteraarhorn, mtn , Switzerland. (14,023 ft.) 

highest peak in Beinese Oberland. 

Flnsterwalde, t.. Brandenburg, Germany ; tarx- 
tiles, furniture, metallurgy, glass, p. (estd. 
1954) 22,000 

Fir Mountains, sre Flchtoi Gebirgo. 

Firenze, see Florence. 

Firmmy, mftu. t . Loire Franco ; S E. of St. 

Etienne, p. (1954) 21,161 
Flshguaid and Uoodwick, spt . vib. dist , N. Pem- 
broke. Wale.i . on S of Carditran Bay ; steamer 
connection to Cork ami Rosslare i Ireland): 
p (1961) 4. SOS 

Fitchburg, c... Mass . USA. woollens, paper, 
m.ichin ; p (19(<0) 43,021 
Fitzroy, R, QueeiLSiand, xVustraha; flows into 
Keppol Bay 
Flume, see Rijeka. 

Fivizzano. i, Tuscany. Italy, mineral springs. 

P 77.5.50 

Flagstaff, t . Arizona, ,U S A ; seat of Lowell 
Univ . p (1900) 18,211 

Flamborough Head, C . Yorks cst . Eng . chalk 
thffs. alt. 500 ft . lighthouse 
Flaming, heathlaml, Bi indenburg. Soviet Zone. 
Germany, occupies low sandy ndgo. alt belnw 
800 ft . 50 rn. S W ot Boilm hoathland. lonl- 
ferouR woodland, former military training a. 
Flanders, dist . Belgium, divided into two prov^ of 
W (1,248 sq m.p (estd lOoT) 7.rvJ4.457) and 
E (1.147 Rq m.p (estd 1957) 1,257,002): 
caps Bruge.s and Ghent 

Flat River, c . Mo , U 8 A , lead mines, p. (1900) 
4,515 

Flattery Capo, on I’aciflc cst . Wash .USA 
Flecho, IjU, /. Sarthe, France, nr J^e Mans; 
p (1951) 11,275 

Fleet, t , vrb dist , Hants, Eng , 4 m, N W of 
Aldershot. P 13,673 

Fleetwood, spi , rrrnn bor , Ijancs . Png . at mouth 
ofWyre, llshing. p (1901) :t, 7()0 
F16malle, 2 communes, Liugo prov . Belgium, 
glass, p 11,014 

Flensburg, spt., Schloswig-nolstein, Germany, on 
Baltic c.st , coal, i.liqtbldg . rnadiin, iron, 
chemicals, fishing . p (estd 1951) Q7,7t>0 
Flevostod, t., Netherlands, administiative ctr of 
new S E Polder 

Flinders, R, Queensland, Australia, flowing to 
G of Garpentaiia 

Flinders Range, mins, S Australia, evtend 2.50 
m NE from head of Spencer G . alt ',.990 ft 
Flin Flon, t , Manitoba, ('.inada. 90 m bv rlv. N 
of'J’hePas. ctr of gold-miiung a 
Flmt.ro, Wales, stock-rai'-mg. co.il. non, t<‘\t lies, 
chemicals, a 257 8(1 m.. p (1901) 7-7.9, .S’.5W. 
Flint, (, Mich, IJ.SA , motor (‘,ars. Imniier. 

w'oollens. aeroplane engines, p (1900) 106,010 
Flint, mun bor, <o t. Flint, Walts, visco'-’c 
textile yarn, pulp. P (1901)7.7.(7.90 
Flint r, (Bnt ). Pac Oc . urunJiabited 
Flodden, rif . No) thuuiberl.ind. Eng . on R Till; 
fainou.s battle. 1513, ,1. lines TV of Scotland 
defeated bv the Earl of S’lrrev. 

Florange, t , Moselle, Franco, o (1954) 12,039. 
Florence (Firenze), c, 9 usemy. Italy; on R. 
Arno, leather-work ; fainou.s tor art trea-sures. 
cath and churches . ruled bv Medici 1421-1737 . 
birthplace of Dante and Michelangelo . p (1951) 
376,383 

Florence, c . N W Ala . U S \ . iron, textileg, 
lumber, food, airport, p (1960) -/7,6‘ (.9 
Florence, f , S G , U S \ , p (1990) 21,722 
Flores, /. mo.st iioi th-vveaterly of the Azores 
gr . Portuguese . cap Santa l Tnz 
Flores, / . Indonesia, diiided between Indonesia 
and Portugal; moiiutainous. \oIcanic. densely 
forested . a 8,«7() 8(i m . p 500,000 
Flores, dep, Uruguay, cap. Trinidad, a. 1,744 
sq m,; p (1953) .7.5, 5r;5. 

Flores Sea, between Celebes and Flores, Indo- 
nesia 

Florianopolfs, spt , cap Santa Catarina st , Brazil, 
cst tr . p. (1947) 53.400 

Florida, st , USA ; between Atlantic and G 
of Mexico ; ch. prod grape-fruit, oranges, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, cotton ; ch mineral . 
phosphate rock . has almo.st a monopoly of 
sponge fishing, cap Tallahassee; a 58.500 
sq m.. p. (1900) 4,051 „560 
Florida, dep , Uruguay : cap. Florida; a. 4.073 sq. 
m.; p (1953) 106.281. 
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Floridabanca, Luzon. Philippine Ji suear. 
nee; p. 17,521. 

Florida Strait, between Florida and Bahama Is : 

oouise ot '■ (iulf Stream ’’ trom Gulf ot Mexico 
Fiorina, Phloiina. 

Flume, The, picturesque KOrce. Fianconia Mtna.. 
N.H.. U.S A. 

Flushing, spt.. wnt. pi ; Walclieren I . Netlior- 
lands, steam-packet sfca. . p. 24.04f{ 

Flushing Meadow, t , Fluslmic: Hav, Long Island. 

N.Y , U S A ; UNO. meeting place 
Fly, It , New Guinea . flows S K. to G. of 
Papua 

Fochabers, v^l . l\Ioray. Scot. . nr. mouth of Spey . 
tourist resort 

Foesani, f , Ihitna di.st . Bomania; on 11 Milkov. 

soap, petroleum . p 32,799. 

Foggia, z^Tov , Apulia. S Italy; a. 2.683 sq. m . 
P. (19.'')1) 600.703 

Foggia, / . S 1 talj . Apulia ; cath ; industi ; p. 
(1951) 97,3S6 

Fogo, par, Bcr.\ick, Scot , nr Duns; p. (1951) 
425 

Fogo, At! Oc ; in Cape Verde gr ; volcanic. 

Folda Fjord, W con^t, Norwav 

Foligno, t . Perugia. Italy , remarkable grotto ; 

numerous ffietoncs ; p 38,000 
Folkostoiie. spt , tnvn. bor , Kent. Eng ; sea- 
side lesort. pt (or FoJkestone-Boulogne 
route to France 29 m . p (1961) 44,129. 

Fond du Lac, tnStu t . Winneliago Ijake, Wis . 

USA. c.atb , p (1960) 32,719 
Fonsagrada, indiMff (. l/iigo. Spam . p 14.832 
Fonseca Bay, inu't on Pacilic ost of C \menca. 
bordering on Nicaragua. USA naval liase ; 
(USA have aecpnred tlie option for a canal 
route througii Nicaragua) 

Fontainebleau, t. Seino-et-Martie. Fiance; on 
It Seine, 35 m SE of Puis, magnificent forest 
(a 42,500 acres) and palace, porcelain. Ecole 
a’Artillerie, p (1954) 19,915. 
Fontenay-le-Comte, xadwtt t. Vendee, France, 
P (1954) 9.519 

Fontenav-sous-Boi3, t , Seine. France ; sub of 
lUns. p (1954) .?6',7.7£» 

Fontenoy, ( , Belgium . nr Toiirnai, battle. 1745. 
JMarsh.ill Saxe, defeated the Allies undei Duke 
ot Cumberlainl 

Fontevi ault, i . dep Mame-et- Loire. France 
Foochow (Muiliow), c , Fukien, China . former 
treat V pt . gr tea-cxpoi ting ctr . p (estd 
194()) 318,075 

Foots Cray, .sai t , Kent. Eng . paper-mill-i 
Foibach, i . Moselle. France, p (1954) 21.5'Jl 
Forbe.s. /.Ns W , Australia, p (1 i.5B) (>,730 
Fordingbndgo, mtd t . Hants. Eng , on It Avon, 
sail -doth, p 3.391 

Foidlandia, i , Para, N E Brazil . on Tapajoz 11 . 

ope of the Ford rubber plantations 
Foreland, N. and S, two heaukinds. on E of 
Kent, Eng . lighthonsc 

Forest Hill, /.. Ont.iiio, C.inada. p. (19.56) 19,0 i I 
Forest Hills, n^uitl a , part ot tjneen’s boi , N Y , 
U S .\ . on Long I . p 21,100 
Forest Park, / . Geoigia, USA. p (1961) 11.201 
Foitar, hunin Anums. Scot , m Sti.vthiu.ore, 17 m 
S VV ofMfmtro.se. hnen, jute, p (1961) 

Foili, unaenl c, Jkniha, It.ilv, silk lactones. 

nonwk.s ; felt, p (1951) 77.033 
Formbv. / , urb dist , Lanas. Eng . on W’ cst . 6 
m SVV ot Southport, p (1961) /Z.7id 
Foimentera, I . Baleaiic la. S ot Ivi/a. 13 m 
Jong 

Formia, / . Caserta. Italy', the ancient Formiic 
Formigino, /, Modena prov . N. Itily , silk. 

Je.ither; p 10.985 
Formosa, sec Taiwan. 

Formosa, terr , N Argentina, bordering on Paia- 
guay . timber , cap Formosa . a 27..H25 aq m ; 
p (estd 1958) 196,600 
Fornacs, c . extreme K I'Oint of Jutland 
Forres, burgh, Morav. Scot . nr mouth of 11 
Findhorn, 25 m E of Inverness, di.stillmg, 
oat and woollen mills. t> (1961) 4,780 
Forst, /.. Brandenburg, E Germauy. on K Nclsse. 
E. section of t Polish since 1945 , textiles. 
P. (estd. 1954) 34,000 

Fort Augustus, vil , Invcniess. Scot. ; at S W. end 
ot Loch Ness, on Caledonian Canal. Fort 
now Abbey. 

Fort Collins, t , Col .USA.; site of Colorado State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; p 
(1960) 25,027. 


Fort de France (formerly Fort Royal), cap., Mar- 
tinitine, W Indies, hafi a land-lot ked harbour 
of some 16 sq. in . exp rum, sugar, p (estd 
1900) 60,618 

Fort Dodge, t . low.v. U S.A , on Des Moines It , m 
iich agr tty ; gr.un, pottery, coal. p. (19<W)) 
28,39.9 

Fort Francos, f, 4)ntano. Canada; pulp, han- 
bering; p (1956) 8,916 

Fort George, R , Labrador. Canada ; flowing into 
James H ly 

Fort Jame.son, / . N Kliodcsia : cotton 
Foit Lamy, / . rap . r'had. Africa; p. 18.405 
Fort tandeidalo. t, I'l.i , U.S A ; prefab bldg 
iriffg . eoncrete prod . fertilisers, p (1960) 
83,648 

Fort Madison, c . Iowa. U S A ; moat packing, 
p (1960) 7,5.217. 

Foit Monroe. Vn . U S \ . at mouth of James 
It . P 1,000 

Fort Myers, i . Fla .USA; p (1060) 22,523 
Foit Pierce. / . l-'Ja , U S A . p (1960) 25.250. 

Fort St. John, t , B C . Canada; on Peace 11 , 
uilfield. [I 900 

Fort Scott, f . Kan .USA . maize, wlicat, cattle, 
P (\(‘MW) 9,410 

Fort Smith, c . Ark .USA; on Arkansas P . 
riy elr . cotton, maize, wagons, lurniture, 
p. (1960) 52,991 

Fort Smith, / . N \N' Terr . (\anada. on Slave It . 
P 200 

Fort Victoria, f . S Rhodesia . ngr rind mining 
ctr , e,\ltle, histone ruins m /vamliabwo Nat 
P.'rk. p (1958) 10,700 {\uc\ 7. 7/7(9 Fa iropeaiis) 
Foit Wayne, c , Ind .USA , rlv -carnage Iddg 
and in lehme shops p (1960) 7/77,77/7 
Foit William, c , Ontario C.anada . on 1/ Miperior, 
giam pt . p (1956) 39,019 
Foit William, burgh, Invernes-. Scot . nr head of 
J.ocli Linnhe, at base ot Ben Nevis, p (1961) 
2,715 

Forth Worth, c , Texas, USA. rlv and comm 
ctr on 'fiinity It . petroleum, meat packing, 
neropl.ines, oilfield e«piipment. p. (19()()) 
350,204 

Fort Yukon, Alaska. U S A . trading sta on 
Yiilcon B , p. 271 

Foitaleza, cap, Cear.i Pt , Brazil, exp pugar. 

rubber, cotton, carnauba wax. p (1900) JZ4.<!>7<y 
Fortescue, /,’ , W. Austr.ifia 

Forth, U , Scot . rises on Bon iH^mond. and flows 
I', into F of Forth nr AlJoa . length 65 m 
Forih Bridge, nv brulgc, Scot . spans F. of 
Forth between N and S Qneensfen v , length 
li m Fortli road bridge under constr 
Forth, Firth ot, Ige 'inlet, li) eat of Scot, , aub- 
inerged estuarv of R Forth . navigable liv hie 
ve-,sels for 40 m inland to Grangemouth . otlier 
pts . 1 eith, Rosvth (Tia\al). Bo’u.'ks, length 
(to Alloa) 50 m . width Mines finm I to 13 
Forth and Clyde Canal, Scot . links F of Forth at 
Grangemouth, and F of Clyde at Clasgocv. 
lengtli 38 m 

Fortro^c, i , burgh. Ross and Cromnrtv. Scot ; on 
S cst of Black Isle, on Moray Firth, p (1961) 
902 

Fortune Bay, inlet, S cst. of Newfoundland. 
C.in.xda 

Fossano, f . Italy . nr Turin, c.ath . paper, silk . 
P 21,850 

Fostona, f . Ohio, XT S A . glass, quarries, stock- 
yards. p (I960) 15,71? 

Fothermgh.ay, ri/ . on 17 Nenc. North.impton. 
Eng, M.arv Queen of Suits beheaded in I’’ 
Castle. 1587 

Foug^ires, f . Tlle-ct-Vilaine. France ; cas ; p. 
(1954) 23.151 

Fougerolles, t . Haiite-Saone. France 
Foula, I., Shetland Is . Scot . westward of main 
gr 

Foulness Island, Essex, Eng 
Foul weather, C , Ore . USA. 

Fountains Abbey, fine imn. Cifitercian. founded 
1132. W K Yorks. Eng . nr Ripon. 
Foiu-chambault, /. Ni6vre. France; on R Loire; 
P 4,817 

Fourmies. /. Nord. France . nr Valenciennes; in 
(1954) 13.414 

Foveaux Strait, N Z ; separates S I fromStcwvaitl. 
Fowoy, <tp/ , mun. bor , Cornw.ill, Eng . cm W of 
Fow'ey estuarv, 22 m W ol Flyinouth . seaside 
refiort, llsh’.ng. exp kaolin, p (1961)2.257 
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Fox Is., one of the Aleutian Is. Kr. 

Foxe Basin and Channel, to N of Tltulaon Bay, 
between Baffin I. and iSoutbami)ton I. 

Foxe Peninsula, Baffin I., Franklin. Canada 
Foyers, jolU, Inverness, Scot . E of JiOch Ncas. nr. 
Fort Augustus : aluminium wks,, hydro-elec, 
scheme. 

Foyle, Lough, estuary of ^o^le II., between 
Donegal and Londonderry, N Irclaml. 

Foynes, '.pl. and an port, Ireland , on S shore of 
Shannon estuary 20 m. S VV ol liimerirk. 
imports coal, petroleum . Irnpt refuelling ba.se 
on trans-Atlautic air services (mainly American) 
from U S.A. to lOurope. 

Framingham, indnstl t , Ma.ss . U S.A ; 10 m W. 

of Boston; p (I960) 44,526 
Framllngham, mkt. t , E Suffolk, Eng ; 15m N E. 
of Ipswich 

Franca, c , Sao Paulo st., Brazil, 160 m N. of 
CampitMS, p estd. 21,000 
Francavilla, I, Lecce, Italv ; wine, od, leather; 
p. 21,275 

France, reiK (former monarchy and empire), \V. 
Europe, bounded N by Belgium and Fhiglish 
Channel, W. bv the Bay of Biscay. S bv the 
Pyrenees and the jMediterrancan, E by Italy, 
Switzerland and Ceimany. Cicatest length 
about GOO ni , gieaU'st breadth ,540 in . a 

212.000 8 ( 1 . m . or time.s size of England and 
Wales, F. la divided into 90 metropoliran 
deps . ch t.s. are Farid (the cap , the lifth Igst 
c m l''urope), Bordeaux, MarseilE-s, Lvons, Lille, 
Slice and Toulouse, 17 univs , ch ir.tns Ct- 
veniicvj, .Jura, Vosgo.s, Pyrenees ; ch IN Some, 
Lojre, RhOne, Caroline, climate, ternpeiate; 
agr wheat, oats, potatoes, sugai-beel, viiu*. 
fruit.=', silk, cattle, sheep, daiivmg; minei.ils 
coal, iron, bauxite, potash , innfs * iron and 
Hteel, machin , textiles, conunu meal, Ions excel- 
lent. P of the Rep (1960) 45.J55.000 'I lie 
FreiK'h Community vva.s set up m 1959 is sue- 
cess(.r to the I'Tenen Union 

Franceville, t , Caboon, Equatoiial .Afri< i, on R 
Ognwc, p. 1,000 

Francisco MorazAn, dep centrol Honduras, a 
3,870 ,S(l. m , P OdM) 209.JU5. 

Francis Lake, L , Yukon, Canad.i 
Francistowu, yold-muung (., Bcchuanal.aiul, 
Afnc.i . p 10,000 

Frankontal, i . Rhineland Palatinate, Germany, 
N.W of Mannheim, engm , fat m implements, 
metallurgy, cork , p. (estd 27,500. 

Frankfcit. t , Kv , TJ S A , mining, horse- 
breedmg, p (1960) 12,265 
Frankfort, t., liid , U S A , j) (1960) 15,202 
FrankliU't-on-lVIain, c, ijessen, W. (;erinan> , 
restored catli , nniv , birthplace of Goethe, 
niaclnn , cars, chemicals. i)iihlis}nng. eloe engin . 
transhipment pt . mipt. airlicdd, p (196()j 

675.000 

Frankturt-on-Oder, / . Brandenburg, Germany , 

50 m. from Berlin, gr route ctr , machin. 
iron, E section ot t PolLsh .since 19 15. p 
( estd 1954) .59.000 

Frankischer (Francoiuaiii Jura, vlatenn trifh ^leev 
N.-f'-U'ing edge, SW Germany, lun.s 80 m 
S.W fiom Fichtel Cebiige (Fir Mtius ). highest 
elevation just exceeds 3.900 it . drained by 
Regnitz Altmahl . slate (marrying , vino, 
maize m sheltered valleys. 

Franklin, t . N.ll , U S A ; p (I960) 6.71? 

Frankhn, bor , N .1 . USA. ctr. oi U S. zme 
ind . p. (1960) 3,624 

Franklin, c , Penns . U S.A ; petroleum, oil- well 
tools, rolling stock, p (i9(h)) 9,586 
Franklin, t , Tasmania. Australia . 20 m from 
Hobart; principal fniit-grovvmg dist. in island 
Franklin, dist , N W. Terr, Canada; comprising 
the Is of Arctic Canada irom Banks 1 to Ballin 
I . including Boothia I’eninsula and Melville 
Peninsula; sparsely populated, furs, a 
554,032 sq. m 

Fiantiskovd LAzne (Franzenbad), t , icat. pi . 
Czechoslovakia. 

Franz Josel Land, USSR, archipelago in Arctic 
Ocean . N. of Novaya Zenilya ; a, 7,050 3(1. m ; 
mainly ice-co veered 

Frascati, t , Italy ; 12 m S E of Rome ; summer 
resort . famous villas and arch, remains . 

P. 11,426. 

Fraser, R , B C.. Canada; famous salmon 
fisheries ; length 750 m. 

Fraserburg, ayr. t , C. of Good Hope. S. Afi ica ; 
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supply sta. for stock-raisers between Calvima 
and Carnarvon 

Fraserburgh, cst i /r,->i,NF \bcrdeen, Scot.: ex- 
treme N E of F.-i'di III |■>'llln■■^ll i. impt. herring 
fishery, granite, p (1901) 10.162. 

Fraserville, t , Qucliec, Canada : on St Lawrence R 
Fratta Magglorc, / . Italy, 0 m troni Naples, p 
18,100. 

Frauenieid, rap , Tlinrgan, Switzerland , cas . 
cotton . p. 9.681 

Fray Bentos, t.. cap . Rio Negro. Uruguay . on K 
Uruguay 50 m from its mouth , meat canning 
and salting, meat extracts, p (1942) 18,000 
Frechen, t , N Rhine - Westphalia. (JerinaT.v'. W' of 
Cologne. lignite, potteiv . l> (t-std 195 i) 2’7,/d7 
Fiederlcia, spt , 1. Veile. Jutland, Denm.irk. 
traffic ctr, barraclcv, new" budge over J/ittle 
Bolt. textil(“^. Silver and plates vvk'J , .irt feitili- 
sers. od reliiicry projeeted , p ( 1 9.50) J 5.9S7 
Frederick, c. Md , USA. canning, tann.ng, 
p (191,0) 2/.7/; 

Fredericksburg, 1 , \\a ..US A . scene of sevcie 
Federal rebuff. Civil War, p (1960) 12,62') 
Fredericton, t, cap, N B. (anaila, on St John 
R . iiniv . cath . lumlK'ring. p (1961) 19.6SJ 
Fredonksoorg, mb, Copenhagen. Denmaii;. p 
113,581 

Fredenkshaab, S//7 ipf on W cst of Crctuil.iiid 
Frederikshavn, <?p1 . dsh'iio t , N cst of .fntland, 
iron wks . tarmerios, p (1950) 18,2') 1 
Fredenkstad, f . Noiwmv, at mouth of Gloiiiincn 
R . tr ctr . pulp, paper, eleetrotoelniu il md.-i . 
shipbldg . whale oil rehnm'; , p ( 19()0) / 
Predonia, / , .N Y . U S A , j» (1960; S, 177 
Freehold, t , N.J .USA. p (1960) 9,120 
Free Poit, mflg ( . II! . USA. on the I’laatoniea 
R . p (lOtUM 26,628 

Fiee Poit, / , Long Island, NY, U S V , p 
(I960) 21,419 

Fieepoit, spt . 'I'exas. sulphur, chemicals, inagne- 
siiiin Iron) .sea, p |19()0) 7;,67;y 
Fieotown, cap. Sierra Leone, W Africa, coaling 
sta. exn palm oil, p (estd l“56)7fG.700 
Fregenal do la Sierra, i . Spam, nr BadtjOz, r> 
10,806 

Freiberg, c, Saxonv, Cermany , cath . (.is , 
nK^talliiigv, textiles, gl.vss, porcelain, p (estd 
19.54) 4 2. .500 

Fi^ibiirg 'Fribourg', . ‘-vvt/o’iT.o^ mn( ]] fiirest, 
■"id Mill lo.jn, , I .<• i I'l I . ■! *>1 III .p 15S,400 
Freibiu’g, cap, Fn^iburg, Switzerland, beivveen 
Berne and Uaiisaniu* , line viadm t and l>rid;;es . 
umv . inachm , Gioeol.ife , p 26.045 
Freiburg, t, Baden-WOrtteniberg. Cormany . m 
Black Forest, cath, nniv . (rxlilt^^, p.,per, 
metallurgv . p (e.std 1954) 128,800 
Froising.'’ .Bivirci Cornnuv, eatli . rigr nviclnn , 
• ^ . I.p -.IP". 1 . I l'i54) 71 7011 

Freital. i Saxonv", Cerm.inv . S W of Drf'sden, 
coal-mining, iron. leatluT, gkii-s, uraniuin ore 
processing, p (estd 19.51) 10,100 
Frejus, rst t , Var, Fr.ince, p (19.54) 13,45? 
Frejiis, Col de, the Alpine iiaas imdei vchic'i the 
Mont Cen/s tiinnol inns 

Fremantle, . W Australia, at moutli of Svan 
it . 12 m S W from Perth, princiisil pt ot 
commerce ni W Australia .infl Ihst Austr.ilian 
pt of c.iil for mail steamers, p (1917) 27,926 
Fremont, I . Cal .USA, p (1960) 44.790 
Fremont,! .Nebraska, USA ; on IMatte K , .3.3 in 
fiom Omaha, llouriiiill-.. (Mnnanes, i» (1960) 
19.698 

Fremont, r , Ohio, USA, on Sandusky R . 

pctiolcnni field, p. (19()0) 17,,57'f 
Fiemont’s Peak, highest )»cak of 5Vind River 
Range, WA’Oiniiig St . U S A , alt 13, .570 It 
French Equatorial Africa, formerly coini»ri.=ed the 
FreiK'h African cols ((aboon (cap Tabrcville). 
Middle Congo (cap Brazzaville), Ubangi-Slian 
(cap Bangui), and ('had (cap Fort Laniv). 
timber, ivory, a 053.740 sq m ; p (1057) 
4,879,000 These sts are now indep vvithm 
Fr Coimminity under .separate headings. 

Gaboon, Congo, (’entral Afrusan Rep , Chad 
French Qulana, eol., S America , forests , ( ocoa, 
gold, phosphates . poor communications , cii) 
Cayenne, a 34,740 8(1 m , p. (1954) 27.SG3 
French Guinea, see Guinea. 

French Indo-China, ^ee Indo-China. 

French, li . Ontario, (_'anada . the outlet of L 
Nipjsslng into L. Huron 
French Somaliland, see Somaliland, French. 

French Soudan. See Mali. 
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French West Africa, fonnorlv conii)iise«l Dahoinej , i 
Coast, Mauritania, NiKcr. Kremh (luinei, 
Cpi^cr \'olta, SoneKal, Frencli Soudan. 'I'hosc* 
are now indep sts.. Fiench Soudan la Mali Kcp 
See undei teparate headinira. 

Freshwater, «o/i i . hat/imu rf<tort, 1 of Wight. Fagr , 
at W end of f , 8 in W of Newr*ort 
Fresiiillo, Zacntecaa St . Me\iro ; p. 2rt.00{} 
Fresno, r.. Cal , USA. i tr of nnpt irrigated 
fruit-erowlng dlst . dairying, copper, petro- 
leum, p. (1900) 

Fnediichsltiafen, f , L vt . Cernianv'. on U (Vin- 
Ktancc, inachin., boat bldg , motors . p (os’^d 
1954) 24.100 

Fnodriclistal, t, Saar: coal-imnmg. f>tPol vvlc-^ . 
p (estd 1054) IG.lOO 

Friendly Is (Tonga), Pac Oc ; 400 mileaSF I’m, 
mdeix'iident I’olvr.esiaii kmgdorii under Hi it 
pioteition. imld and hcaltlir elnnatc . < li. 1 . 
Tongatapu , cap Nnlviia’ofa in 'rongaCa)ii . 
copra, bananas, a "2(>0 sq m , p (L950) o/..S\9'y. 
Friein liaiiiel, tirh lO-O . Middx . faig , N mii> of 
liondon, lesultl . yi (1901) 23,307 
Fuesland, jjrni) . NetOerl'oids . layi I .ceuwardcn . 
daiiMng, hoisps. ( attle . a 1.9'i5 sn m . i> 
(estd 1959)47.V.m- 

Fnmley and Cambeiley, nr’) J/sl , Surrey, Faig . 
in N of Fariihorungli {Ilaut«). light eiigin . 
plastics, p (1901) 30,312 
Frmton and Walton, aoS , Es'^ex, Faig , on 
IG. cst . 5 in N E of Clacton, soiuside lesort. 
p (1901) <>..57/ 

Friol, cohtiNiine, faigo, N V/. Spam; leather, 
linen . r> 10,037 

Frischos Haft, i>huliov! fri^^hnaler laooon, Haltic 
cst ol I'olaufl. 5(1 m long, 4-11 m broad 
Frischo Neiirung, sa)vlsp((, c of Danzig, Ualtic 
Sea. astride bdv between Poland, U S.S.K , 
almost ‘-a'parates Kr/sclies Hall (Zalew \Vidaii>) 
from C ol Danzig, length 30 in 
irgdan Islands, climn of Is .stretclnng from 
Zujdei Zee and N to Jntlantl. along the csts 
of the Netherlands and N (yeimany, di Is 
are 'fece], \’lieland and Ymel^nd 
Frobishei Bay, inlet m S Padm T , N Canada, 
extending got) in beti/uon CuniLerlaiid Sound 
and Hudson Strait 

Fiodinghain, ( , LiiKoIn, Kng ; on W flank of 
liniehtoiie ndge, Ijinioln Edge, inipt iron-oie 
open'(.'->t mines,, mnls iron and ; toel . p 
(191)1) 0 7,? 17 (^^uh Scunthorpe) 

Frodsham, mht t, Cheohiie. Eng . 10 m NE 

Chfisti r . c liemu als 

Fromc, mLf i, uib tii^t . Somerset. Eng . on li 
Froine, 11 m S of llatli , woollens, ivriidmg. 
brewing, iron, metal and plastic wka . p (1901) 
11,440 

Frontignan, t . Moranlt, S I’mine oil icfinmg 
Frosinone, indn^ll t, l>azio, ital> . on it c'osi. 

P (1951) 21.70tJ 

Frostbuig, t . Md .ESA. p (1950) 3,373 
Froward, C , MagaJl mes y)rov , Sonrhern Chile 
Frunze, m.p , Kiigiz S S K . eiigiii . texfih i, r> 
(1959) 217 nno 

Ftliiotis and Focia, prd . Cieeco . cap T>amia . p 
(1951) 133,791 

Fucino, L {vow drained), Aquila, Ccntial Italy, 
old \olcanic crater 

Fuento-Alamo, industl t, SE Spain, is m S 
from Murcia . p 9,270 

Fuento da Cautos, iitdiistl. t, Badajoz, Sp.un . !> 
10,932 

Fuente-Ovejuna, f , Cordoba. S,>ain . dr ol Icad- 
inimng dist 

Fueiteventma, I , Canary gi . a 0o;j so m . 
p 14,039 

Fujiyami, cvLinct volcano, Japan. 00 m S of 
Tolvvo. pilgiim result . <ilt l?.;t9)lt 
Fukien, new, China, cap Foochow (Minhovv) . 
tea nee. <otton. sugar, tobai-co . papci, coil, 
gold silver, a 45.S45 »(i in . p (1953) 
’13,142.721 

Fukiu, ( . Honshu, Japan, silk, payiei . p (1955) 
123.301 

Fukuoka, t., Kyushu, Japan, eilk weaving, p 
(1955) 011,312 

Fukuyama, t, S. Hokkaido, Japan, p (1917) 
56,653 

Fulda, c , Hessen, Germany ; nr Cassel , on li 
FuMa . palace, abbey . textiles, metallurgy, 
rubber; route ctr . p (cstd 1954) dJ.OOW 
Fulda, R , Central Germany, with the Wen a 
foims the li Weser. 


Fulham, raelropohtan bor , London, Eng. ; on 
K Thames, p (1901 ) 11/. id? 

Fullerton, i , ('al , U S A . p (1950) 56,180. 
Fulton, t . Mo . USA., flrebnek and t:hoe 
factories, yi (1900) 11,131. 

Fulton, c . N V . II S A. . v/oollena, cutlery, paper , 
p. (1900) 14,261 

Fulwood, mb di^ . Land's, Eng . 2 in N.E of 
Ihe.ston. p (1901) 15,336 
Funchal, 1. irt , top. Madeira; winter resort; 
w'lne . p 7(/,ono 

Fundy, Bay oi, xnh I betwerm Nova Scotia and New 
Jhiii'swiLk. Caniula 

Fnrncaux, Is . gr m Bass Strait, belonging to 
'I'.asmania 

Fumes, 1 a Jim// / .Belgium, nr Bruges; p. 7,369 
Fumes*', (/is/ . N W Jair.cb, Eng . between More- 
lambc Hay and (be irishSci. ha'^iriatite iron ore 
Furstenbeig, /, on B Oder, West Geimany, 

IP li -1. r'" Ml ' 

Ivi K‘iiv.s le, uidiisll /. Brandenbmg. E 
Germ my . on H Spree. metalUirgy, leather. 
P (estd lj5l) 21,900 

Forth. /. Bavari.i. Gcrniinv, m Ndinherg, 
furmtuTP inttg , tojs, mclalluigy, glas.s. paper, 
radio, f(j()t wear, p (estd 1951) /b/l.lWy 
Fusan, s-c Busan, 

Fushiki, / . . Honshu, .Tapan . on Toyama Bay 

to E ot Noto Benins. ila, Ige coastwise tr, in 
lice fiom Ivoga .uid Toyama plea ns . Cap 
diemi.nls. lumber, metals, imi)Oita mctaH, 
coal, bean-c.akt, lla'f 

Fuahuii, c , liMomng. N China , a*- foot of Cliang- 
l)ai Slim. J? ni S E ol Sliciuai'g iMulnlen). 
most inipt coil-miucs m J'ar I'last, poss.’,s-.js 
woild’s tliK ):cst bituminous (Oal scam (117 ft ) 
>v(3rked by I’ccp and open cast miues; p (estd 
1952) 213,000 \29,700 

FushiniJ, c. llorishu, .Japan, sul) of Kjoto. y) 
Fusing, ( ..bbol.N Cbma. p h'std ) Kdl.lSh 
Futa, La, lasi, 'I’u .( o-i'anili.m 'crKummei, N 
Italv, u.scd bv m-'iin load lioin B>ologna to 
Florence . .dl 2 9(»2 1 1 

Futa Jalon, nplo'nl ,h',l , mo, -Hi m (mmea, V* 
Alma, \M'li oiilhcrs ,ri Libeii.i and Sicira I cone 
Futuna and Aloh, /s . of W.tllis is . dependency 
of I’l col of Niuv C dci'orna . i* about //.//(d 
Fuyii, /, MancJiiirir. ; on Muigan J; . ngr . yi 
57.06} 

Fyldo, iinnl dist , ueo!j)aphical <!rh-reyion, W 
IjaiKs, Eng . extends along M' cat between 
estuaries ot Bibble and \V j ro , low, Hat ytlain 
behind con till s.iiid (hnus, covered by fertile 
glacial deposits, cultivated where drained, 
gram, vcget.dilc’s, impt pig and ytou'try rear- 
ing dlst . ch t , Hl.mkpool, lamoiis holiday 
resoit. yi (rural ibsl , lObl) 16,328 
Fvu, second last 1 , Denmark , m tlie Baltic 
Sea a l,‘)2() s(i in . cayi Odense 
Fvno, lodi on Argvll cs^ W, Scot , an arm of F 
ol Chde. length 40 m. 

Fyvio, 2 >Oi , Aberdeen, Scot . on K \than. p 
(1951) J,006 

Fyzabad, /. Uttar J’lad. sii, India, sugar, p 
55,21 j 


G 

Gabos, SI I , Ttur.^ia. on G of Gabes, gOO ra S of 
'I’ums . (kites, henna, wool . p 22.512 

Gaboon, md soie>f’i(ni , wnlun Fi (’omnumitv, 

Fayuitoiiil Alnca, c ip Libreville, Ivory, 

ebonv . oalm-('il. a 104.000 .siy m, i> (1901) 
4 10.000 

Gaclag, / , Mysore, Tiuba, cotton and siIk weac ing; 
p 25,000 

Oadsen, mdnstl , r . Ala . USA. cotton, cars, 
coal, iron, steel, p (lOf.O) .IS.OSS 

Gaeta, spt . Jort. Caserta, Italy. 40 m N W of 
Naples, the ancient Caietae I’ortus , cath . 
y) 22.SS2 

Gattney, /,SC. USA . llmestono, textiles, p. 
(1900) 10.135 

Gatsa, /. Tunisia . pho.sphatea , p 11,320. 

Gagny, comnnme, Seine-et-OIse, France; light 
liuls ; p (1954) 17,255 

Gaillac, t , Tam, France, wines, p. (1954) 8,356 

Gaillard Cut, cxcaiated channel. I’anama Canal 
Zone, lariiea Panama Canal through Culebra 
Mtn fiom Ij Catiin to Bac. Oc. . length 7 m. 

Gainesville, / . Fla .USA, p (1900) 29.701. 

Gainesville, / . Ga , U S A., p (1900) 16,523 
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GalnesvUJe, t . Texas. U.3 A ; p. (19G0) 13,093. 
Gainsborough, rn/rt. t., nrh (li3t . liincs., Ent? . on 
K Trent, 15 m N.W. of liincoln: Hhippintr. 
ajrr. Implements, encin . millins?, maltim;. 
timber; p. (1961) 17,276. 

Qairdner, L., S. Australia; 130 ra. long. 23 m. 
broad 

QalApagos, volcanic le., Pae. Oc. . 600 m. W 
Ecuador; administered by Ecuador, peculiar 
fauna and flora; guano, a. 2,868 sq. m ; p 
1,000. 

Galashiels, burgh, Selkirk. Scot ; on Gala Water. 
2 m above confluence with K. Tweed . tweeds, 
woollens, p. (1961) 12,374 
Galati, Black Sea pt , Romania, on Danube R. ; 

naval base: engin , p. (1959) 101,000. 

Galatina, t., Apulia, Italy ; p 20,300 
Galena, L, Kan., D S A.; lead; p (1960) 3,827. 
Galena, i . Ill . USA; load, zinc, marble, 
granite, p (1960)4,1/0 

Galesburg, 111., U.S A.; engin ; p (1960) .?7.243 
Galicia, former Austrian prov . Polish 1918-3'). 
since 1939 I'k part transferred to Ukrainian 
S S.R and W . remaining Polish (piovs krakdw 
and Rzeszdw) : mountainous, agr . paper, 
pottery, leather. 

Galicia, old vrov., N.W. Spam : now forming 
prove of T/a (Joruha, Lugo, Orense and Pontc- 
vedra; mountainous; dairying; mining, lead, 
copper, iron . p. 2,200,000 
Galilee. N. div. of Palestine in Roman period. 

containing Capernaum, Nazareth 
Galilee, Sea of (Lake Tiberias) (foimcrly Sea of 
Chinnereth. L of Qennesarct) 13 in long, 
greatest width 7 m , 086 ft below sea-lcvcl 
Gallon, t , Ohio. U.S.A. ; mftg ; rly ctr ; p. 
(1900) 12,650. 

Galla and Sidamo, prov., Ethiopia. 

Gallarate, commune, Lombardy. N. Italy; cotton 
weaving, p 21,505 

Galle, spt , Cevlon ; on S.W. c,sl ; extensive tr 
in tea, coconut oil . p (1953) 55,874 
Galleana, nikt t, Leon Prov , Mexico, at foot of 
Sierra I\ladic Oriental, 120 m S of Monterrey, 
focus of tr. between tropical lowlands and high 
plateau. 

Gallogo, R , N E. Spain ; rises In Pyrom o'-, flows 
S. to U Ebro at Zaragoza , R provides water 
for irrigation around Zaragoza , valley used bv 
main rlv across Pyrenees from Pan (France) 
to Zaragoza; length 110 ni 
Gallegos, t, cap, Santa Cruz teiT., Argentina, 
p 7,003 

Gallipoli, spl , Italy ; on E. shore G of Tananto , 
P 12,200. 

Gallipoli, see Gelibolu. , 

Gallipohs, t . Ohio, U S A ; p (1950) 7.871 
CAllivore, t , N Sweden ; inside Arctic Circle, 
120 m NW ofLulca, iron ore ; p 21,666 
Galloway, (b .( , S VV Scot. ; me the cos of 
Wigtown and Ivirkcudbright. 

Galloway, Mull oi, extreme S W^ point of Scot 
Gallup, t , N M , USA. coal, wool, sheji), 
cattle rearing, p, (1960) 11,089. 

Galston, burgh, Avr. Scot, ; on R Irvine, nr 
Kilmarnock, hosiery, lacc. p (1961) 1,021 
Galt, f , Ontario, Canada, mnfs . p (19.56) 

Galty Mtns., Tipiierarv. Ireland . alt 3.001) tr. 
Qlaveston, c , spf , Texius, USA, on 1 in G of 
Mexico, gr cotton pt ; mills, foundries, p 
(1960) 67,175 

Galway, co , Oalway Bay. Connacht, Ireland, 
flsherv. cattle, rnaible quaiiying, a 2.4.52 sq 
m . I) (1961) 149,800 

Galway, f , cap , Galway, Ireland . p (1961 ) 21.989 
Gambela, tr sta , leased to Sudan by Ethiopia . 
P 15.013 

Gambia, Brit. Col. and Protectorate, W Africa; 
narrow teir., average 20 m. wide, extends 
200 m. inland astride R Gambia . hot all year, 
summer rain , savannah grassland . ground- 
nuts. palm-kernels, bees-wax, hides . cap, 
Bathurst, a. 4.003 sq m : p. (estd ) 300,000 
Gambia, It , Er W. Mrica and Gambia Ckil and 
Protectorate, rrscs m Futa Jallou IMateau. 
flows N. and W. into Atl. Oc at Bathurst; 
forms main means of cbmraunication through 
Gambia Protectorate. 

Gananoquo, t., Ontario. Canada; p. 4.011 
Gandor, airport, Newfoundland, Canada; p 
(19.56) 4,929. 

Oandla, t., Valencia, Spain ; p. 19.975 
Ganges, gr. sacred R.. India ; risis in nimalayas 


and flows to Bay of Bengal, by several delta 
inoutlis, on one of winch stands Calcutta. Delta 
verv fertile and densely populated. Navigable 
for Ige ships from AllahaJ^iad . length 1.500 ni 
Gangtok, t, cap Sikkun, E. Himalayas, trade ctr . 
carpets. 

Ganjam, I and did . Orissa, India; adm. ctr , rice 
Gao, I . Mall. W Africa; p 9,000. 

Gap, c . ilautcs Aipis, S E I ranee ; silk and other 
textiles, p (1954) 12.317 
Gard. Mediterranean dep , France , cap , Nlincs ; 
vines, olives, sericultuie, a 2,270 sq. m. ; p 
(1954) 396,742. 

Garda, L., between Lombardy and Venezia, Italy . 

a 143 sq m. ; greatest depth. 1,135 ft 
Garden City, L. Mich .USA. p (10. >0) 38.017 
Garden City, t., N.Y .USA, p (1960) 21,948 
Garden Grove, f . Cal , U S A., p. (1960) 81,238 
Gardena, f . 8 W Cal . U.S A ; inkt -gardening. 
P (1960) 35,943 

Gardiner, 1., Me .USA: p (1960) 6,897 
Gardner, t, Ma-ss., USA; chair rnltg ; p (I960) 
7V.r)7.V 

Oarelochhcad, ml., Dunbarton, Scot : summer 
re.sort. p 1,300 

Garfield. / . N .1 . U S A . p. (1960) 29,253 
Garfield Heights, t , Ohio, USA, iron, bted. oil 
reOiii'ries, abr.i.sive.s. p (1060) 38,455 
Garforth, urb disf , W R. Yorks, Eng . p (1961) 
14,641 

Garland, t . Texas, U S.A ; p .38,501 
Garmiach-Partenkirchen, f. B.ivaria, Germany, 
nr Austrian irontier spa and winter spoits. 
p (estd 1054). 25.700 

Qarut. t , W Java. Indonesia, ratn resort; p 
24.219 

Garo Hills, mountainous disl , Assam, India; a 
3,110 sq ni ; dense forests , i) 180,000 
Garonne, R, SW France, rises at foot of Mt 
Maladetta (Pyrenees), and enterb the (Jironde 
estuaiy 20 m l>elow Bordeaux , length 350 m 
Garonne, Haute, dep., S, France a 2.458 sq ni. . 
p (1954)525,669 

Garngue, region, I/inguedoe, S Fninee ; low lime- 
stone lulls, run N E to S W , VV of R,li6ue d 'Uii . 
Kuni-and, scanty vegetation . winter pa.stiire 
for bheep, olive.s; Montpellier, Niims loLaied 
on S flank. 

Garston, spf , Mersey estuary, Lancs. Eng : 
docks; p 28,000. 

Gary, c , Itid , USA., at S end of L Miclugan, 
sf-el, tin-plate, p (1900) 178. )21 
Gascony, aucieat prov., duchy. S VV Franco 
Gaspe, jiennuvUi, Quebec, Canada, on S aide of 
Sf Lav/rence 

Gastcin, (., Salzburg, Austria; mineml springs 
Gastonia, c . N . U S A . p (1960) 17,276 
Gatehouse, burgh, Kircudbright. Scot . p (1901) 
820 

Gateshead, / , (O hor . Durham.Eng . on 1( Tyne, 
opposite Newcastle, engin. p (\9(j\) 103,232 
Gatcsvlllc, /., 'I'cxas, U.S A , cotton procevaiig . 
l) (1960)-/.^2(> 

Gatineau, R , Canada; tub of Dftawa R, which 
It ioma nr Ottawa, length .9)0 in 
Gatooma, f, S Phodesia. farming, mining and 
cotton mnfn , gold, mineral deposits, p (1958) 
10,000 duel 2,000 Europeans) 

Gatun, arhi'uial L., Panama Ciin.d Zone, Central 
America. p.is.sed through by Panama Canal; 
alt 40 ft above Canlibe.iti Sea. a 250 sq m 
Gatwick, Siirrey-Sussex border, 25 in S London; 
1st airport in world where trunk road, inaui rlv 
line and air facilities combituMl m one unit 
Gauhati, t.. As.sam. India: silk, cotton, lacc, oil 
rcflncrv. p (1961) 100,702 
Gaun-Sankar, mtn in ITiinalayas; 35 m VV of 
Mt Everest, alt. 2.5,410 It 
Gavle, spt . Sweden, timber, textile'^, engin . 

china wks , soap, p. (1961) 54,768 
Gavleborg, co , Sweden, ch t., GaJe, a 7.610 
sq ra ; p (1950) 285,024 
Gawler, f , S Australia; iron toundnes. p 1,427 
Gaya, L. Bihar, India, lamous Buddfiel pilgmn 
ctr: cottons, silks, p (19(5\) 150,88 1 
Gaza, .spt , Isiael , exp. cereals, wool, p (1916) 
37,820. 

Gayyarah, Mosul. Iraq; bitumen reflnerv 
Gaziantep, t , Turkey , S W. of Alaiatya . p. 
(1960) 125,498 

Gdansk prov. (voivodship), Poland ; ch. t Gdansk 
(Danzig), a 4,200 sq, m ; p (1961) 1,261,000. 
Gdansk (Danzig), spt., Poland: on R Vistula; 
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fontierlv Polish. Prussian (1713-1919), consti- 
tuted Free Cltv bv Treaty of Versailles . 1939- 
45 (lennnn. restored to Poland 1945. ship- 
bldtr . distilling, brewintr, iiiachm.. p. (1960) 
286.000 

Gdynia, $pt . Poland . espociallv constnictcd by 
PoIp'i ador 1919. when Daiiziti was Free f-itv. 
exp dairy produce, timber, matches, p (1900) 
1 ts.ooo 

Qdant, Ai^nille du, mtr}. In Savov Alfis. Fr lire, 
alt 13.170 ft . nearby (’ol du Cleaiit. pass from 
Chamonix to Italy, alt 11,145 ft 
Qeel, i . lielfruim. 30 ni Fi ol Antwerp, imclear 
power idaut projected 

Geelonf?, . J’ort Phillip. Victoria, Australia . line 
harliour, tr in flour, wool, oil rethimK, P 
(1901) Ol.aGO 

Gecstemunde, 'iph. Germany, at month of li 
AVesor , lishinp: ; p 20.000 
Geislme^en, t . WOritrmlieic. German\ . p 17,~>no 
Gelderland, pnw , Netherlands . S TO of Zuider Zee. 
a 1.910 so rn . rap Arnhem, cereals, tobacco, 
tattle rcanm,'. p (cstd 1959) 7. 7.7 
Gelibolu, iGallipoh), t and jviimsid'i on ihe Par- 
(lam llrs. Turkey ; vines, sericiilture . scone ot 
iinsiK cessfiiJ landiiipr bv Uritish and Aii/ac 
tioopslOlf). p (1960) 7J,.9)d 
Gelhgaer, t. nrb dist.. Glamorgan, Wales. 1 m 
NIC of Pontypridd. imiunK. p. rural dist 
(1901) 3^.572 

Gelsenkirchen, t, N Khine-\\ estphaba. Ger- 
rnanv. nr Dortmund, coll vs , inmwks . Rlass, 
cliemic-ids, oil reMnint?. p (1950) 315,160 
Gemnii, mtn pti*?? atiosa Swiss Alps. Valais to 
borne, alt 7.000 tt 

Gemoiia, /. Italv, in Plain of Lombardy, nr, 
Udine, p 10,000 

General Pico, (, S. central Argentina; grain, 
cattle, p 11,500. 

Geneva, c , t fi7> om Geneva, Swit/crland . at W 
end of o( Genova, the Ithone tlows through 
the I . oath . urnv ; former 11 Q of League ot 
Nations, 11 G of T L O , W J1 (.) .ITU. Jiiter- 
natioii.il lied Cross, watth-mkg, jewelJerv, 
elec goods, chocolate , touii.st re-sort . p (1950) 
145.473 

Geneva, can. Swit^jciland . .i 109 stj ni . p 
(1950) 202 01 S 

Geneva, L . S W corner of Sv, itzcrland . length 
40 111 , greatest Ineadth Hj in , a 108 m 
Geneva, 1. Ill, L S A . fouiulnes. car parts. 

livestock. I) (1900) 7,6 !(> 

Geneva, / .N V . G S A . ongiii . p (1900) 17.2S6 
G^nisslat, France, site of gr b.irnige .iiid 
liviiro-elet powei .sta on lihoiie below Genev.i, 
completed 1 950. 

Genk, lainbiirg, belgiiirn, (est. 1957)7^.7.97 
Gennevilhers, ( , I'seine, idanee. ii (1954) .7J.7J7 
Genoa, 'tixinfime , liiguri.i, N Italy, a 

l.^siisu in . p (1951) 021,722 
Genoa (Genova), s’p/ , n,/ritii t . on <l of (ieno.i. 
line iial.ues, tatli. uni\ . slupbldg , eiigiii , 
tanning, sug.ir, textiles, p {1^)51)680.563 
Oentilly, / , Seme, Franee, j) (1951) 17,107 
George, /, C, of (!ood Hope, S AJiic.i, lietwoen 
(i Agulhas and Port Eh/abeth , p 1 1. 087 
Georgetown, (ap , lint (Juiaiia. S. Am^^iica. on 
J Jeniei ,ara 1{ , exp sugar, cocoa, colfee, timber, 
gold. dHinoiids, b.aiixite, p (1957) 120,000 
Georgetown, /. SC.. U S.A . lish. lumber, 
cotton, p (1900) 12.26/ 

Georgetown, t , AVaahington DC, U S.A . on 
It I’otomac, univ , eath 
Georgetown, e . .sp/.. Penang. Malaya, p 180,068 
Georgia, s/ . USA., on Atlantic est . one-third 
ol population is coloured . forested, agr 
cotton, tobacco, maize, peiiclies. kaolin, fuller'.! 
earth, iron-ore. ehief ts Atlanta (cap ) aial 
Savannah" a 58.870 sa m , p (1060) .7.97.9. Z Zd 
Georgia, com-tihient req) , U S.S li . maize, cotton, 
tobacco, silk . rich manganese-ore I'cds . .agr 
■ wheat, forests, timber ; Stalin a native of this 
.st.ite. cap. Tbilisi, a 37,570 sq m . p (1959) 
4,049,000 

Georgian Bay, lor. inlet, Ontario. Canada; E. 
shore of L. Huron ; many impt lake pts (Owen 
Sound. Parry Sound) where Prairie whe.it is 
transhipped to rly for despatch to Montieal , 
a. approx. 4,500 sq. m 

Geojrgievsk, t., S. Stavropol Teir. USSR.; tr 
ctr foragri., large cattle fairs, p. (1939) .?7.(>.35. 
Gera, /. 'I'huringri. Germany, lignite, woollens, 
printing, p. (1960) 101,373. 


Gerald ton, ‘^Zi/., W Australia. 300 m from Perth; 
in agr and pastoral (list , exp gold, cop- 
per, wool. p (1901) 70.<97.9 
Gennany, after defeat m Second World War 
divided Into E, and W Germany. W Germany 
IS Federal st (declared sovereign May 6. 
1955) of nine Lknder. Schleswig-Holstein. Ham- 
burg. Lower Saxony, liremcn. North Ithlne- 
Westphalia. Hesse. Rhineland Palatinate. 
liadcn-WOrttemlierg. and Bavaria Previously 
diMded into British, American, and French 
zone.s, a 94.710 sq m . admin ctr. Bonn. 
Saar inconxnated, 1956. a. 991 S(| m., p 

(1901) 53.073.000 me Saar, excluduig W. 
Berlin. E Germany comprises old provinces ot 
Mecklenbcrg, Saxi'iiy, Thuringia, and those parts 
(jt Brandenburg. Pomerania, and Silesia west 
ot the Odcr-Nei'-isc line I'revunisly tlie So\iot 
zone, became sovereign st . March 25. 1954, 
a. 41.571 sq m . p (1951) 17.800.000 Berlin 
under four-Power control, ch German iiids.. 
agr. rve. oats, wheat, pot.itoes, sugar-boct. 
wines, pastoral, cattle, pigs, sheer), forests, 
timber; minerals, coal, lignite, non. potash, 
copper, zinc, salt, mnts , machine, slipbldg . 
textiles, chemicals, dves, r>rinting, et( , com- 
merce. coinmiinica! ions \er\ go xl 
Gormiston, / , 'Lraiis\ uil, S Africa, nr .Johaniiea- 
burg. goldmng, p kV)^)) 20 1,605 [ww 81410 
Whites) 

Geroua, marihme qirov , NE Spam, cap G. ; 
textiles, coal, paper, a 2,2(i1 s(i ni , p (1959) 
345.320 

Gcrona, rnun . TiU/on. Philippine In . nee, 
sugar. pineaT)plcs , p 20.802 
Gerrard’s Cross, / , S J) Buckb, Eng , ') m E. of 
High Wveombe, n:->i(ltl , projecfeil nuclear 
Iiower sta foraircnift, P (1951)2,972 
Geis, dep , S W k'ranco . cap Audi, gram, vm“s. 

brandy, a 2.429 b(| in , p (1951) 185,111 
Gers, Li. using m the P> i mees. lluws to tlie 
Garonne, length 75 m 

Gettvsbiug, /, Penns, U S.A . Eederiil victory 
18(33, granite, p (lOOO) 7,000 
Gevelsheig, r. Westpli.iha, (4ernL'iny. non 
stores, p 20.704 

Geysor Springs, svitnner re^o.t Gal , US A ; 90 m 
N VV. of ban Erancisi'o 

Gezira,dis/ .Sudan, N E Afnea . situated between 
blue and VMiite Niles uboce conlluem e .U 
Khartoum, approx 1,700 sq m e.ipahl.' ot 
irrigation by water di.uvii fiom blue Nil* at 
Seiinar Dam, laige-siah* growing of high- 
quality cotton, total a apinox 7,800 8(1 m 
Gbadames, oasis, Saliara Dcseit, ii’bja. N 
Atrica . at point where terr of Tunis, Algeiia, 
Jahja (onverge 300 m S W of Iriiioli; impt 
locals of ( aiavan routes 

Ghana, Rep of, W Africa; Ror ereign and ind st 
within Jiritish ('onmiiaiwealth since 0 Marcfi 
1957, member of Union of Atiiean States, 
agr , cocoa, palm-oil. grouiid-nnts, mahogany, 
manganese, gold, diamonds. ci|) Accra, total 
a 91.81.isq m. p (V)5\) 6 .hO ! ,000 
Ghardaia, terr , S Algeiia. N Alrica , caravan tr . 
dates, p 166,36b. 

Ghats, E. and W . Uro niln ranges Ijordenng the 
triangular ui>Iaud ot S India, the Deccan, alt 
of eh summihs, 4,700-7.000 it 
Ghazipur, t. N India, on Ganges 11. P of 
Benanvs, agi school, p 26,000. 

Ghazni, /e<'/f(/ )nln /.. Atghaiiibt.m , 78 in S AV. of 
Kabul, gr tr etr . cap. of the Empire of 
Mahmud, r ap 1000, p 10,500 
Ghent, c, Belgium, cup of F, Flanders, on R. 
Scheldt. oath, mnv , extensive cotton, 
woollen. Bug.ar mds . t> (estd 1957) 161,382 
Ghermgap, /, Victoiia, Australia. 55 m. Irom 
Melbourne . p 4.500 
Giant Mtns , see Riesengebirge. 

Giant’s Causeway, famous basaltic eohnnns, on 
promontory of N cst of Antrim, Ireland. 
Glarre, /. Sicily, Italy, nr Mt. Etna, incluatl ; 
P 20.050 

Gibare, / . Oriente prov . Cuba, W Indiea ; cip 
Jiananas. p 8,015. 

Gibraltar, Brit foi tress and naval base of gr 
strategic importance, AA’. end of Mediterranean ; 
on rocky peninsula (1,390 ft ). extreme S ot 
Spam, captured by British in 1704, a. 2i 
sq.m., civilian p {1061) 24,502 
Gibraltar, Strait ot, connects Atlantic and Medi 
lerraneau , its narrowest breadth is 9 iii. 
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Giessen, t. ll(iRse. Germanv; on J? Lahn . 
univ : tobacco, eiiffin., textiles, p (Chtd. 1054) 
iO.700 

Gilu, f , Central Honshu. Japan . silk, paper, p. 
(1955) 250,047. 

Giulia, / . ArgvH. Scot ; off W. cst ; G m long. 

2. m. wide, p (with Cara) 243 
Qijon, 8pt . Oviedo, Spain ; on llav of liiscay . 
fine harbour , tobacco, petroleum, coal, 
earthenware, p (1959) 121,602 
Gila, li , New Mexico and Ari/on i, IT S A ; trib 
ot Ifio Colorado; water us^l loi uugation in 
imperial Valley , length GjO m 
Gilan, prov . N Iran ; on 8 W shore Caspian 
Sea : a. 4.075 sq m ; cap itesht 
Gilbert and Elllco Islands Colony, or of Is 
(Brit ), MicrOTK'sia, Vac Oc . ch crops pan- 
danas fruit and coconuts . exp phosphates 
and copra, a 309 bq m . p (estd 1901) 17,503 
Gilgit, cap , C extrenie N W dist. of ivashimr 
Gilglt, It , of the Punjab r'siiiR in Chitral, trib of 
the IncliLs, llowlng along the Cilgit v.Ul.‘y into 
Kashmir. 

Gill, Lough, L , on borders of cos Shgo and 
Leitrim, Irelan<l 

Gillespie, < . Ill . U 8 A : coal; p. (1900) 3,560 
Gillingham, t , imni bor , Ivert, I’aig . 1 m K of 
Chatham; cheiiy (jrchards, cement, light inds , 

P (1901) 72,611. 

GlUy, t., llainaut. B 'Iguim, nr Chailcioi. coal. 

P 22,610. 

Gilolo I., see Halmahera I. 

Gilp Loch, Argyll, Scot . inlet of Lo< h I’vne, at 
head of Cunan Canal 

Qloja del Coho, c . Ban. S Italy; olive oil, win<‘, 
wool . p 24,000 

Giovlna^szo, spt , S Italy; on the Adiiitu. N of 
Bari, p. 12,150 

Glppsland, dist , SE Victoria, Au.str.’ha, a 
13,900 HQ in , mountamoiH , lar.ning. grazing . 
coal 

Gliardot, f , Colombia. S Amuici, nnpb B pt 
and airport on upper course of 11. M.igdalon.i, 

085 m. up.stieain from Caribbean 8ca . linkoil 
by rly. (70 m ) to Bogot.i 
Giresun, spt , [Hack Sea, Turkey, W. o( 'i rab^on . 

P (1900) 10.016 

Giiga, 1 , Upper Egyiit , on P Kile, p 1,000 
Girga, ail)nin div . IJpiier I'lgvpt, Nil Mnca , 
a 595 S(i m , p (1900) l,'i74.000 
Cirgentl, (same as Agpgcnto, f. 8 Sicily, 

Italy, l.unouH for its Creek temples 
QiiishU, (. Afghanistan, on llelmand It . clr of 
agr (list 

Qliondo, dep , I'Yance . vineyards, g:ain, fruit, 
wines : cap Bordeaux . a 4,1 10 sti m . p 
(1954) 896,517 

Giifonde, 11, fsnunv, S W Fiance. Pinned by 
junction of K,s (iaroiine and Dordogne, navig- 
able to Pauillac 

Qirton pg/., nr Cambridge, Eng , women’s 
college 

Qlrvan, bnroh. Ayr. Scot . on 1' of Clvde. 18 in 
S W ofAvr, summer resort, p {\0h\) 6,150 
Gisborne, spt . N I . N Z . on Poverty Biy. GO m 
N E of Napier, freezing- wks , p ( 1 9rt l ) 

Glsburu, W.Jt. Vorics , on Jt. Kibble, nr 
Clltheroe. 

Giugliano, f , Italy ; N.W. of Naples . ninfs , p 

20.500 

Giiillanova, t , Teramo, Italy, fruit, grain, p 
20,000 

Giurgiu, pi. Romania, on K Danube, opposite 
Ruse, goo'l tr. ; timber, p 30,703 
Givet, t , Ardennes, N.E. France . on Jt. Mouse , 
tanneries , p 6,000. 

Givors, t, RhcTne d(3p . Frince, on Riioiu* K 10 
111 . 8 of IjV’ous; mnfs . p (V454)14.210 
Giza, admin div . Egypt, cap. th/a. a 392 &<i 
m . p (1960) 1,337,000. 

Gizti, t., liOtver Egypt . on the Nile, 3 m S W. of 
Cairo , nr. pyramids of Khafra (Chephien), 
Khufu (Cheopa) and Mcn-ka-va. el.so the 
Sphinx . contains Mimeuiu of ]•>;> ptlan 
antiquities, p (1960) 250,000 
Gjlnokaster (Argyrocastro), lyrejccture. Albania; 

cap G., p. (cstd ) 150,618) 

Gjovlk, t . S. Norway, on L Mjosa; liimiture. 

footw'ear, light mds . p (1961) 7,738 
Gjuhezes, C. (Qlossa C.), Albania. Strait ot Otranto. 

Glace Bay, t. Nova Scotia, Canada, t.oal; p. 
(1956) 24,416 

Gladbcck, t.. N. Rhiiie-Westphalia. Germany ; 
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N of Essen : coal-mining, chemicals, rly junc- 
tion . p (estd 1054) 73,600 
Gladowator. I N E Tex.is, USA., oil, lumber; 
p (lO'iO) 5,742 

Gladstone, ( .Queensland. Australia. p (1961)7,752. 
Gladstone, f . S IMich , USA . haibour, mnfs 
sports equipment; p (1960) 5,267 
Glamorgan, (» . S Wales, iimnense coal and iron 
derm, Its. coiipei and tin (->ineltlrig . maelun . 
(heniieai^. co t. Cardiff, a 813 s*! m , p 
(1961) 1,227.823 

Glamorgan, Vale of, see Qweat, Plain of. 

Qlarns, ran , Switzerland , E of Seliwy/ , n 264 sq 
111 . sheep, che'se. cottons, p (1950) 37,663 
Qlarus, c .cap , can C , Swit/erland , on E Elnth, 
nr Weesen . i' (19U) 

Glasgow, c Inaoh. Jianark, Scot . on E Clyde, 
thud Igst c m Or Britain, many thriving 
milts , shiiibldg . heavy and light engin , 
l>rinting. comm and ni’i.slcal ctr (jf Scot ; 
univ and famous cath , p (1901) l,(P'il.0l‘] 
Glasoort, bor . Penns . jj S \ . tools. sLeel. liooria, 
glass, p (1960) 8.41S 

Glastonbury, f . nnin bor , Somerset. Eng ; at 
loot of Memlip Hills, 7 m S E ot W elis . noted 
8th-century abbey with legend ot tlioin planted 
by .losepli of Arnnatluia, aKo luljacent to 
A\ lion, buiial 1 ot King Aithur. gloiea 
sheepskin iiig and slipper mnfs. p (1961) 
5,706 

Glatz. -ter Kladzko. 

Glauchaii, /. Saxony. Cerraany, on K Mulde 
woollens, calicoes, dyes, niathin . p (estd 
19') I ) iOJOO 

Glazov, 7 . R S F S R , in Ural ., p (195 )) 70,000 
Gleiwitz, see Gliwico 

Gic-n. The, be.uiiitul vallev and resort m White 
Mountain ilist of New liam[)shiie, U S \ 

Glen Affric, Inverness. Scot . ilrained E to 
Moray Firth . Indro-clec s< heme 
Glen Garry, Inverness, Scot , iis.ed l)y I’erth to 
Inverness rly on S. apjiroaeii to Dniiiiixditei 
Pas^ 

Glen Innes, hdl I , NSW, Australia , alt 3.518 
ft., i*<istoral and agr dist . p 5,16.' 

Glen More. Seottisli valley travor .e.l t)y (’al. - 
doman canal, from f'ort Wdliain to Invi'in-'s.-, 
Glen Roy, Inverness, Sc'ot , 15 m N E of Foi‘ 
WillMiii , lernarkable teiiaces, remaui^ ot scfi"s 
of glai'ial lal '^'s 

Glen Spean, Inveiness, S( ot . used by (llasgo.v to 
Fort Vvhlliam rly 

Glencoe, Argyll, Scot . SE of Ball iLhultsh , 
s( ('iM' o( mass.icK' of vlaeDon.dds, l(.9^ 
Glendale, I , Cal .USA. p (19()0) 110. in 
Glendalough, ralleij, Wicklow', Ireland, sccuu. 

beauty, eoolesiasticnl rmiis, tomi^ts 
Glendora, L. Cal .USA. p (1960) 20,752 
Gleaelg, li . b W. Vicloiia, Aastialia, length 2i:o 
ni 

Glcnelg, f, S Austialia; on Holdfast Bay. nr 
Adelaide 

Gleuhice, vil . Wigtown. Scot ; at head of Jan e 
Bay , p 306. 

Glcnoldon, bor, Penns. S A ; snrgual mstrr 
ments. p (1960) 7,240 
Glenoia, ( , B C , Canada ; on R Stikme 
Glenrothes, 1 , Fifcshirc, Scot . one ot fh ■ " N w 
Towns” dc'3iguated 1948, coal. tran--istor fac- 
tory, mug niachin ; p (1961)72.746 
Glens Falls, t, NY., USA ; on Hudson R , 
lime kilns and many mnfs ; lumber paper , 
p. (1900) 18,580. 

Glenside, t SE I'enns , U S A ; mnfs rubber and 
wood prod , paints, toys, p. (1950) 0,654 
Ghttertiud, niln . Upland co , S Norvyay . highest 
peak in Scandinavia ; nit H, 140 ft 
Gliwice, (Gleiwitz), 7 , Upper Sdena. Pokind , 
Gemian before 1945. nr Katoyvice. ehemicaU. 
iron and Hteel, p. (1960) 135,000 
Globe, L, An/ , U H.A. , copper, mang-iucsc, gold, 
silver, vanadium, tungsten mining, p (1960) 
6,141. 

Glogow (Glogau), c., Poland, ( ierman before 1945 , 
on R. Odra . cath. ; sugar, wood, iron inds . 
rly junction; p (1946) 1,681 
Glommen R., Norway; Igst Norvvegiaii R . flows 
S. m Skaggerak. 

Glossa, C. {see Gjiuhezes, C.), strait. Otranto, 
Albania. 

Glossop, mid t , mun. bor , Dei by. Eng ; at W 
toot of Pcnnines, 12 m SE of Manoheitcr, 
cotton, paper, food canning, p iiOGi) 17,400 
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Qloucoster, co., W. of Ens , fertile valley*?. Cots- 
yold 11 ills, dairnep, cheese, sheep, coal 
inachm , textiles. Klass. bro ideloth . a 1 ‘257 6*1 
in . p (1901) l.OOO.W.i 

Gloucester, crt</j c , co bar . on ]{ Severn, aireiaft 
mfts and repair, uaKon wks . ciiKin . luatches, 
nylon, p (1901 ) OVAGc?/ 

Gloucester, t. Mass, USA,, tislmn:. Kranite. 
p (1900) 25.7b9. 

Glovorsville, c . N V , USA, yloves, p MQGO) 
21.741 

Glvdor Fach, 77itn , Cacrinarvonsh , N. Wales, 
alt. 0.‘26'2 ft 

Glyder Fawr, min , Caernarvon.sh., N. Wales; alt 
0.279 a 

Glyncorrwg, 7iri} J\st . Ulamoi'.ran, Wales. 4 m 
N ofMacstc^', coal, iron, p (1901 ) 

Gmund, t , An.slria, on ()/ei hoslovaki.in Ixnder. 
Qmund, t, Baden -WOrttembeiir, Ueuninv. on 
K Item.*-', ni Stiittirart , clocks, inetallunrv. 
plass. costume jewellery . p ^cstd Vd^i) 3J.100 
Gniezno iGnesen), (.Poland. E ot Poznan , 
catli . linen, p (1000) i 1.000 
G6a. Daman and Dm, Union Teir cf, India, 
lornier Port India, iron pj rites, maimanese. 
cue iiriuts, lish, Spices. ( ashew nuts, sal*,, copra. 
P ( P)0()) 

Goajiia, jHUinsnla on (J of Maracaibo, N c.st of 
S America , crossed by bdy ot Venezuela and 
Colombia 

Goalunda, pt . Pakistan, at juni tion of Its 
(iannc'- and Brahma pnti a 
Goat Fell, viln , 1 oi Arran, Bute. Scot . alt 
2 HOO tt 

Gobi, sleppca and stony or sandv desert m (Vntral 
A&ia . duided into two pnncnial di\M . Shanio 
in Central Momroha, and the basins of the 
Trillin, U Turbeslaii , length about 1,31)0 in 
(i'k to \\ ), breadth 500-700 in 
Codalmiiip, ( . /jnni Oor . Surrey. |']nf' . 4 m S W 
ot (Juildtord, 1st pulilic supjily of elec 1881. 
taniumr, timber vards, corn iniJls. (.’harter- 
hoiise School, p (1901 ) /.7. 777 
Goditvarl, J { . India , tlnws U across Deccan to Hay 
of Ben;ral . torina larce <lelta . lemrth 900 m 
Goderich, />(, tint . Canada . onSE cst !> Huron. 

trail tIi Nslu'at from iir.iines, p (P'50) 7,/6v; 
Godesberi?, Bad, N Uhinc-Westph iha, (Jermany, 
m Bonn. famouH Spa, chalybeate springs, 
II (cs(,d 19.54) 40,700 

Goohavn, l)ain,-.h setLlemerd., Disco 1 , W. of 
Ctccnland. whalmir . sciLudiflc sl.i 
Gcdhra, t . {Jiijinat, India, tiuiher li , tannenes. 
p {l\m) 3 j.110 

Godmanohestei, stn t . miin bar. ITunts Kno: . 

on J{ Ouse, clotlunir, TTintinti. p (1001 ) <9.ry/:,' 
Godstoiio, vil , riirai di<t , Suirey. Epk . nr 
Pcmnite, i> 1 1901) rnial ded fd.Oo*? 

Godtliaab, t, Creeiilaiid , lu,;.L Danish eol 1721, 

P I.oJO 

Godwin Austen (K®), Mt , ITuival-vya, second 
hiKhest in the world ; alt ‘2,8,250 ft Summit 
reachesl hv Prof Desio in July 1931. Mt 
named Chobrum 

Gogo, , C.ujarat, India . on (1 of Cambay 
Gogra, saoei li , India, ri.sing m 'I'lhet. tub of 
Canges, lengtli OOO m 
Gciima, cap , Corns Stale Brazil . p 9,S2S. 

Qoias, si . Central Brazil . mouiitainou.s. torested . 
ptoek rai.^ing . tobacco, gold, diimoiKbs . cap 
Coiama, on Vermelho 11 . a 240.5 14 s<i m , 
1) (19,50) 1,231.740. 

Golborne, t . vrb Cost , bancs, Eng . man-made 
fibres; p (1901) 2/. 277 

Qolconda, Sort ami mined c., nr Hyderabad, S. 
India , famous tor diamonds m former da>s and 
mausoleums ot ancient kings 
Gold Coast, ICC Ghana. 

Golden, c. Col, USA ; nr Dem^cr, p (1900) 
7.118 

Golden Gate, entrance of Bav of San Francisco, 
California, U.S A. . famed Ciolden Cate BrulKe, 
opened 19.17 

Golden Horn, j^emnavla on the Bosporus, forming 
the harbour of Istanbul. 

Golden Vale, disi . Limerick, Tipperary. Ireland; 
lies between Slieve Bloom Mtns and Galtee 
Mtns , drained W. to Shannon and 10 to Suit. 
rich fanning a , beef ami dairy cattle, pigs 
Golden Valley, t . Minn., USA; p. (1900) 74..55.9. 
Goldiiigen, i . Latvia. U S S It ; on It Wimlau. 
Goldsboro, t , N C . U S A . on Neiise It . cotton, 
tobacco; p (1900) 28.873. 


Golspie, sm fislunn pi . ]<:. c«t , Sutherland Scot. 
Gomal Pass, fioin Afghanistan to W. Punjab. 

Pakistan, over Snlaiman mtns 
Gomel, t., Bvelorussia S S K . on It Sozh, grain 
and timber tr . paper, p (1959) 166.000 
Goineia, 1 . Canaries, 13 m. S.W. Teiieiife; cap 
San Sebfistian. 

Gometray I, Hebrides, included in co Argyll. 

Scot : fishing, .stn , and harbour 
Gonaivos. spt . Haiti, \V Indies . on W Cst ; p. 
21.000 

Gonda, t . Uttar Pradesh. India, p 207.048 
Goiidar, t, Ainliara pmv , IThiopia, p 22.000. 
Goiwaga, / . Mantua. N Italy, p 9.050 
Good Hope, t . N VV 'I'err , C.inada , on IMai - 
ken/ic It 

Good Hope, C. of, ‘jcc C. of Good Hope. 

Goodenougli Bay. inlet, N cotist of Papua, Now 
Cuinea. E Indies 

Good wick, }tf’e Fishguard and Good wick. 

Goodwin Sands, danarrons sand -banks otT E. cst 
of Kent. Liig , shielding t)ie Down loadstead 
Goole, ( rauu bor ,\C tt Yorks, Eng., second pt, 
to Hull on Humber est , non, shipbldg . tloui 
ni.liir". t it ’-.sera, alum and dextrine mltg ; p 
Ii*.l I'y.'^r, 

Goose Bay, t , Lalirador, Can.ada ; on naniiKon P 
Goppmgen, t. Baden-WUrttemberg. (ieimany. 
between Ulm and Stuttg.ii t , maehm , iron, 
wood. elicmuMls , p (esUl 1931) J/.Z6»(7 
Gorakhpur, /. Uttai IVadish, India, on the 
Papti B , 190 la N ot\aranasi. gram, timber. 
L'ovt iigr school, p (PMil) 179,774 
Gordon, t . Vuaori.i, Australia, mining and egr fhst 
Goidon Bonnetl, t.dn ,m Runcnzori range. Central 
Afuea. nr L Albeit Nj ari/a , alt Ki.OOOtt. 
Gore, 1 . Otago. S I . N /. . r (1961) 7, '170 
Gorgonzola, f , N It ilv, 12 m N E ot i\lilin, 
tanious for its < Imese . p 5,72,5 
Goii. t, Ceorgi.i. USSK . mam. timljor, p 
(P)6l) 33.100 

Goimchera, / , S nolliind, Nethci lands . p 74,433 
Goring, 1 , on R 'I'h. lines. Oxtord, ICng . p 1,989 
Gorki (formerly Nizhni-Novgorod), ( . It S F.S It . 
at eonlluencc of R>, Oka and Volga, gr eomni 
ctr , noted tor it,-> fairs engin , cheuncaLs, 
petroleum retimiig, steel, textiles, p (1959) 
0 12,000 

Gorkum or Gorcum, t , Netherlands , ni Potter- 
«lam on the iMerewede Canal. 

Gorlcston, Ni'rlolk, Ihig , at moutli of R Yare. 
scMside res'ut. mo m co hor of Ut Yar- 
mouth 

Qoilitz, / . Saxony, Gorman ^ , on W Neisse It . 
E pait transfcried to Poland 1945. re-named 
Zgorzehee, iron. wood, metallurgy, maehm., 
p ((*std 1951)')b.w;b 

Gorlovka. t Ukiamian SSL . coal, chemicals, 
engin . p (l‘).J)) 203,000 
Oorodok Yagelcski, t . Ukrainian S S.R ; tr in flax, 
wheat, p 15,015 

Goiseinon, iil , Glamorgan. 8. 'Wales. nr 
TiOughoiir e.stuai 4 in N W. of Swansea; 
Hteel-wks . zane relmenes 
Gort, Hind disf , Galway. Ireland, p (1961) 8,187 
Gonzia (Gorz), c, cap ilorizia prov . N.E. Italy, 
tas . agr. mkt , Iruit, wme; cotton milLj, 
textile mach 

Goschenen, id. Switzerland, at W end of St 
Gotthard tunnel. 

Goslord, f , NSW. Australia . 50 m. N of 

Sidney, p (19(51) 7,315 

Gosloilli. t , mb (list , SI lb to Newc'a'^tIc-on- 
Tvne. Eng . coal, p (1961) 27,072 
Goshen, c . Ind . U S A . p (1960) 13,718. 

Goslar, t. Lower Saxony. (.Icrinanv, at foot of 
Harz Mtna . clothing mnta , wood inds ; rly 
junction, p (estd 1954)41,100. 

Gosport, iJiun bor . , JS!<ival dipot, Ilant.'!. Eng. , 

W. side of I’ortsmoiith harbour , shipbldg . 
engin , p (1961) 02.436 

Gossau, t St Gallen, S\\ itzerland ; embroidery, 
lace, p 7.914 

Gota, R , Sweden, flows from Ij. VAnern to the 
Kattegat, also canal connecting L Vkneiri 
with the Baltic , the G Canal provides a popular 
tourist trip from Stockholm to Goteborg 
Goteborg and Bobus, prov , Sweden ; on c.st. of 
Kattegat, a 1,989 so. m . p (1950) 5,57.5 1.5. 
Goteborg, c . car . Goteborg and Boh’ia. Sweden, 
at mouth ot R Gota. second c. in Sweden for 
commerce and ind , p (1960) ^0 1,758 
Gotha, t . Thuringia, Germany , iron, maehm.. 
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porcelain, printing, cartography ; p. (eatd. 1954) 

eojoo 

Gotland I., fertile 8vjedi$h I. in the Baltic; cap 
Visby . a. 1.225 sq. m. ; p. (1950) 58,993. 
Gotland, jrrov , 8. Sweden ; a. 35,788 sq. m, ; p. 
(1948 ) 2,750,000. 

Gottesberg, ( , S W Poland ; coal, mfte. ; assigned 
to Poland at Potsdam conference . p. 8,000 
Gottingen, i.. Lower Saxony, (Jermany ; univ ; 
Bcientillc instruments, phai raaceutica, tllm 
studios, p (estd 80.100 

Gottwaldov (Zlin), vnduatl t , S. Bohemia. Tzecho- 
slovakia, 40 m E of Brno, leather and do- 
mestic woodware inds , p {IQ5T) 57,974 
Gouda, L, Netherlands, on 11 Yssel 11 in fiom 
Itotterdam, famous cheese, p (lOdO) 43,118 
Gough I . Atl Oc dependency of St Helena: 

breeding ground of the great sheai'water. 
Qoulburn, /.NSW, Aiistialia . eommanda route 
across <ir Dividing Range, in <igr dist 134 
ra W. of Sydney, mnfs , p (1901) ,20.550. 
Goulburn H , Victoria. Australia 
Gourock, burgh, Renfrew, Scot ; on Firth of 
Clyde. 2 m. W ot (Ireenock; p. (1901) 9,609. 
Gouverueur, / , N N Y . U S A , mines talc, lead, 
zinc: mnfs. wood pulp, silk . p (1900) 4.0-//> 
Govan, vo,r , Lanarlc, Scot . on the (_'lvde. pait 
ofClaagow, aliipbldg ; p. (1951) 

Governor’s I., /or/. Boston Harbour: also fortfd. 

islet m harbour ot N Y . U S A. 

Gower, vennmula, W Cdamorgan, Wales. 
Gowerton, vil., Glamorgan. S Wales. S cat. of 
lioughoiir estuary, 4 m. W of Swansea: new 
steel -wka 

Gowrie, Carse o!, fertile tract N side Firth of 
Tay, Scot. : includes Dundee. Kinnoul, Perth 
Goya, t, Argentina, on K Purarnl, cattle, p 
22,099. 

Goyanna, comm. /., Brazil : 40 m N of Recife 
Gezo, Br. [ in Mediterranean, lu Malta, the 
ancient Gaulos, aunounded by i>erpendlcular 
chffs, a 20 sq.m.. p 27,612 
Graaff-Reinet, /, C of Good Hope. S. Africa; 

fruit growing, wool . p 13,914 
Graciosa, I , Azores gr . N W of 'I’erceira 
Grado, commune, Oviedo. N.W. Spain; iron 
foundries, p 17,318 

Qrado-Aquilela, N Adriatic, prov Gorizia, Italy, 
pleasure resort and tonner Roman spt . iich in 
early Christian mosaics and other antiquitiC'., 
p. (est ) 3,000 

Graengesborg, t , Kopparberg co . Sweden, on S 
fringe of Scandinavian mtns . iron ore deposits. 
Graiton, / N S W., Australia , on Clarence R . 
p (1961) 15,333 

Graham, r . N 'I'exas, USA.; oil rettnmg. flour 
milling, p. (1900) 8.505. 

GriDham I., the Igst of the Queen Charlotte 
gr ill the Pacific . off cst. ot Brit Columbia 
Graham Land, F’alkland Is Depemlenoies. Ant- 
arctica, mtnous, icebound, discovered 18:12 
Grahamstown. c . C of Good Hope. S Africa . 

NE of Port Elizabeth . p (1940) 22,8.?6 
Graian Alps, mins between Savoy and Piedmont . 

highest point Gran Paradiso . alt 13.:)20 it 
Grain Coast, general name formerly appliet’ to cst 
of Liberia. W. Airica; "gram’' refers to 
pepiier, spices, etc. 

Grammichele, E. Sicily. Italy, 23 ra S.W. of 
Catania, marble; p. 14,011 
Grammout, t., E. Flanders, Belgium, nr. Ghent, 
on Dender R . mftg. 

Grampians, highest mtns. of Scot : highest point 
Ben Nevis ; alt 4,406 ft : includes Cairngorms, 
high granitic mtns. 

Gran, see Esztergom. 

Granada, prov , S Spain ; traversed by Sierra 
Nevada, wheat, olives, textiles, liqueurs, 
paper, a. 4,838 sq. m,, p. (1959) 779.434 
Granada, ancient c , Granada. S Spain , at foot ot 
Sierra Ne\ vda . formerly cap of the Moorish 
Kingdom of G , now cap. of fertile maritime 
prov ; famous 14th-ceutury Alhambra, p 
(1959) 145,169 

Granada, c . Nicaragua, Central America ; gold- 
wire-drawing md , p. 38,918. 

Granby, /, Quebec. Canada, on Yainaska R ; 

sawimlls, leather, p (1956) 26,097. 

Oran Chaco, extensive dist , N. Argentina and Para- 
guay . flat with Ige areas of forest . quebracho 
Grand Bank, submarine vlateau, extending S.E 
from Newfoundland. Canada, a. 500,000 sq. 
m. : impt. cod Ushenea. 


Grand Bassam, /.. spt. Ivory Cst, W. Africa; 

exp. bananas, palm- kernels : p b.74o 
Grand Bahama, one ot the Bahama la., W Indies; 
p. (1953) 4.095 

Grand Canal, canal, N (^hma; about 1.000 m. 
long Irom Tientsin to Hangchow . built between 
AD 605-18 and 1282-92; now silted up and 
cat or rail tra!i‘’port more impt. 

Grand Canal, main water thoroughfare through 
Venice, Italy 

Grand Canaiy, I , Canaries . cap T^as Palmas. 
Grand Canyon. Arizona, USA , narrow gorge, 
3,000 to over .5,000 ft deep of Colorado R. 
Grand Cayman I., T W.I.; a 85 s(|. m ; coco- 
nuts. cap Georgetown, p (estd 1957) 6.636 
Grand Conibin, mla m the Alps, N of Aosta. 
Italy, alt 14.141ft. 

Grand-Comme (La), Gard. France; p. (1954) 
14,565. 

Grand Coulde Dam, Wash . U S.A . across R 
Columbia 110 ra below Spokane, world’s 
Igst dam; reservoir toiincd 151 m. long, a 
130 s(i m supplies irrigation water to 1.9i)() 
sq ra between Rs Columbia and Snake . 
hvdro-elec power sta when complete will 
generate 2.700.000 h.p. 

Grande Chartreuse. La. monaslery. 7s6re. France; 

15 in N of Grenoble; famous tor its lupieur 
Grande Prairie, /., Alberta, Canada, wheat, p 
2,267 

Gland Forks, t., N D . IJ S A ; on Red R. : m 
wheat region, p 0900) 34,451. 

Graiid Island, c , Nebraska. USA; cattle and 
gram t . p (1900) 2'>,742 
Grand Junction, t , Col .USA: P- (19(30) 18,60 l 
Grand Lake, Igst. L , Newfoundland ; a. about 
200 sq m 

Grand Lahou, t . Ivory Cst , W Africa: p 1,000 
Grand’ Mere. / Quebec. Canada, pulp and paper 
mills, p (1956) 13,909 
Grand Prairie, sec Black Prairie. 

Grand Rapids, c , Mich , USA: on (drain! K . 

fruit, flour, iron and steel, p (1060) 177,313 
Grand R., Mich, IT.S.A. . enters Mali at 
(fraud Haven, navigable to Grand RaiucL. 
length 250 m 

Grand K., W Colorado and E Utah. USA. 

tnb of the Colorado R. . length 350 in 
Grand Tmk I., seat of gooernment. Turks and 
Caicos Is ; p 1,693 

Grange, / . urb. dv.t., N. Lancs, Eng . on N. cst. 
of Morc^'ambe Bay , sm. summer resort , [) 

(1961) 3,117. 

Giangemoutli, burgh, Stirling, Scot ; on 1*' ot 
Forth, 20 m. W ot lieith. shipbldg and repair, 
marine engm , oil refining, petroleum prods , 
chemicals, phamiaceutica, p (1961) 18,830. 
Granite City, 111 . U S A , p. (1960) 40,073 
Gran Snsso d’ltalia, rugged limestone highlands, 
Abnizzi. Central Italy, highest part of 
Apennines. Monte Corno alt 9,584 ft . winter 
SFiorts ctr , Aquila 

Grantham, t , nnm. bar , Lincoln, Eng. ; on 
Witham R . tanning, agr niachin , engm . 
biewmg, malting, basket mkg , p (1961)2.7,0.70 
Grant Land, region, N. of lillesmere 1 . Arctic 
Canada 

Grantown-on-Spey, burgh, Moiay, Scot . on R 
Spey, health resort, p (1901) 1,581. 

Grants Pass, S W. Ore .USA . Inut growing. 

lumber, mining, fishing, p (1960) 10,118 
Granville, sp/ , wnt pi . M.inclic, France , iit month 
of the Bosq; flahenes, p. (1954) 10,368. 
Granville, sub, Sydney, N S.W.. Australia, p. 
19,717 

Grasmere, picturesque vil , Westmorland, Eng . 
at head of Grasmere Jjake . home of Words- 
worth 

Grasse, health resort, Alpes-Maiitimes, S.E 
France, perfumes, p (1954) 22,187 
Graubunden (Grisons), can , Switzerland . cap. 

Chur. a. 2.746 sq m., p (1900) 145,600. 
Graudenz, see Grudziadz. 

’s-Gravenhage, see Hague. 

Graves, Pointe de, N. point of M(idoc Peninsula, 
France : in famous wine dist. 

Gravesend, spt , miin. hor , Kent, Eng . S banJt R. 
Thames facing Tilburv, shipping, paper, ce- 
ment, rubber tyres, engin ; p (1961) 57, .755. 
Gravina, trif/us// c.. Apulia, Italy . p 20,775. 
Gray’s Peak, Rocky Mtns., Col , U S.A , alt. 
14.341 ft. 

Grays Thurrock, urb disL, Fkssex. JOng, ; on the 
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Thames, nr. Tilbury Fort . cement inft? ; p. 
(1901) 114.302 

Graz, t., Austria, on Jl. Mur; macliin . iron ontl 
steel, riv wks. ; p. (19.51) 22G.271 
Great Altai, range of mins , Ivins mainly in outer 
Monsolia but also in Western fiibena. 

Great Atlas, mins . N W. Africa ; alt 7.000 ft. 
Great Australian Basin, ariesmn bns^n, \u 3 tralin: 
uiulerlies plains of S W Queensland. N W. New 
.South Wales. N.E of S. Australia, water aupplv 
used on sheep-farms, cattle-ranches, in a. from 
Normanton in N. to Keninare in S., Oodnadalta 
in E. to Roma in E.. a. .570.000 sq in 
Groat Australian Bight, wide mlet. S of Australia. 

between C And and Fort Wind bey . 850 m 
Great Barrier Reef, coral reef barrier, off N E cat 
of Australia . 1.000 m long, 75-100 m. fioui cut 
Great Barrington, / . Mass , U 8 A : siinimer 
resort, p. (1960) 2.943. 

Great Basin, )injh plateau region between the 
W isatch and Sieira Nevada Mtns . U.ft.A . 
int most of Nev . parts of Utali. Cal . Idaho. 
Ore , Wyo . inland drainage ctr Croat Salt 
Lake; a 210,000 sq ni , much desert , spai sc p 
Great Bear Lake, on the Arctic Circle, in N.W 
Terr., Canada, over 150 m long, a 1 1,000 sq. 
m ; outlet through Croat Bear K to Mackeri/ue 
K ; on E. siiorc radium 

Great Belt, separating I. of Eyn fiom 

Zealand, Denmark 

Great Biitain, see England, Scotland. Wales, 
Britain. 

Great Dividing Range, miv sj/sfeni, E. Australia . 
extends, under different local names, fioin 
Queeiifeland to Victoria and separates E. est 
plains fiom in tenor . reaches max alt In Mt 
IvosKiusko (7. '528 it ), in Australian Alps, on 
Ixlv, lietwecii Vu torla and New South Wales 
Great Falls, ( . Mont . USA, on Missouri R ; 
wool. gold, silver, lead and copper smelting . 
P (1960) 5.5..7.'i7. 

Great Fish R., of Good Hope, B Afiira 
Groat Fisher Bank, submarine sandbank m N 
Sea . 200 m E of Aberdeen, 100 m S W of 
StiiA anger, valuable lishing-ground , depth 
of u.iter. Ironi 25 to 40 fathoms 
Great Gable, ruin , Cunibeiland, Eng . alt 2.949 ft 
Great Harwood, t , nrb di'^t , liancs, Eng . 5 in 
N E ol Blackburn , cotton weaving, textiles, 
engiii . p (1901) 10,713 

Great Inagua, I , one of the Bahama Is W. 
Indies, p (195:5) 999 

Great Karroo, (; ot (rood Hope, U. of S Afrien.. 

high iilatcau , ostrich (.innuig. 

Groat Lakes, N America ; c oiniinsing 5 frc.sh-watci 
Ls Superior, IMichigan, Union. Eiie. Ciitario . 
irozen 4 to .5 months in winter, cnoinions L 
tralhc in cereals, iron, coal, etc . a 96,000 s<i in 
See St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Gieat Makankaii, liceliuannl ind I'ro'ectoratc. 

South Africa . salt pan 
Groat Nainaqualand, S legion of S W Afnca 
Great Ormes Head, promontorv, N Wales, nr 
Llandudno 

Great Plaius, lowland area of central N Aineiica. 
extending E from Rocky Mtns and B Ironi 
Mai’kcnzic to S d’ccas 

Great St. Bernard, pins, Bwii/erland. 8,120 ft 
over Pennine Alps See K146 
Great Salt Lake, Utah. U B A , m the Croat Basin 
plateau of N Ainciua, VH' in long, a o\er 
2.000 sq m . alt 4.218 It . receives Bear, 
Jordan and Beaiei Rs . no outlet 
Groat Sandy Desert, N Tiort, W Austr.aha 
Great Slave Lake, N \V d’err . Cau.ida . length 
:500 m . gieatest breadth 50 in . outlet Mac- 
kenzu; R 

Great Slave R.. Canada, (lowing between L 
Atliabaska and the Croat Slave L. 

Great Smoky Mtns., 'lenn, USA . with Bine 
Ridge Mtns form E Zone of Appalachian Mtn 
'syRtein, nre to .alt over 0,000 ft , largely 
preserved as National Park. 

Groat Yarmouth, see Yarmouth, Great 
Greater Antilles Is., W. Indies. 

Greece, luwdum, vs pait of Balkan Peninsula, 
bounded on N. bv AJliaiiia, Jugoslavua and 
Bulgaria, on W and B hv the IMeditcrranoan. 
and on the E by the A*’,geaii Sea, and inc la. 
m the Mediterranean. AiLgeau and Ionian Seas ; 
cap. Athens : agr • cereals, tobacco, ciiiiants, 
vines, fruit, sheep, goata. cattle, minerals- 
iron. lead, magnesite, lignite : mnts. ; olive oil. 


wine, textiles, chemicals, shipvds.. oil refining; 
a. 51.182 sq in. p 3.350.000. 

Greeley, / . Uol . Ij B A , nr Denver, site of st col- 
lege of education; lumber, flour; p (1960)2^,574. 
Green Bay, c . Wla . USA., tr. in timber, flour. 

etc . paper, coal . p (1960) fj2.555. [Foyle 
Qreencastle, f . Londonderry. N Ireland; on Loch 
Greenfield, t , Mass .USA. p. (1960) 14.389. 
Qreeiilord, sub of London. W Middx . Eng 
Greenhithe, Thames-side, nr Hartford , Kent. Eng 
Greenland, 7 . l*etween Arctic Ocean and Balllii 
Bay . loftv ice-capped plateau . peopled by 
coastal settlements of ICskimos; wliale oil. 
seal fikina; some coal, lead, zinc, U 8 base at 
Thule, part ol Danish kingdom, cap God- 
thaab. a. 840,000 sq rii . of which 708.000 sq 
m are under a permanent ice cap, p (1955) 
27.101. 

Greenlaw, t . Berwick. Scot 

Green Mtns., Vermont sertion of Appalachim 
mtns. . highest peak, alt 4.4'l() it 
Greenock, burgh, Renfrew. .Scot. , on .S shore of 
Firth of Ulvdc, 20 m W of Glasgow , shipbldg . 
sugar-icfining, woollens, chemicah, ahiniiiimra 
casting, till plate inds . p (1961) 74.578. 
Greenore, cape, Louth. Ireland, separating 
Dundalk Bay from Uarhngford, J.ongh 
Green R., tub. oi Grand R . Utah. USA , length 
750 in. 

Greensboro’, c. N C’.. USA . cotton, tobacco, 
p (1960) 119,574 

Oreensburg, f . I’enns , USA. iron and glass 
lactones, p (1960) 17,383 
Greenville, / . Miss .USA. on Miss R . cotton 
tr . r» (1960) -7/. 7(^2 

Greenville, c , S 1' , U S A ; In the cotton belt, 
p, (1960) 00,183. 

Greenville, ’^I'exas, USA. cotton, rayon, ship- 
ping, p (19(.0) 19,037 

Greenwich, uietropohtan bar , London. Fng . on 
S. bank of R 'rhnmes , iaraous ior its Hospital, 
Obsci vatorv (now moicd to Ilurstrnoiiccux) 
and RN College, longitudes rouventionallv 
calculated (iieenwich meridi.vn eitner E. oi W . 
P (1961) .75. 

Greenwood, I , Miss .USA. t> (1060) 20,136 
Greenwood, ( , S C . U S A . p (1900) 10,014 
Gieifsv/ald, spt , Mecklenburg, iiermany. on 
B.iltic inlet, shipbldg. textiles, wood inds. . 
]> (estd 1051) 43,500 

Oreiz, I , Thuringia. Cormnnv . paper, textiles, 
idicmuals. ji (estd 1954) 15,'tOG 
Grenau, t , Randers, Jutland Denm.irk. textiles, 
furniture, engm , p (1950) 3,130 
Grenada, J , W 1 . cap St Georges, Iriit. cocoa, 
spices, a 12‘5 sq m . p (1957) 90,352 
Grenadines, }ir\t iji oj srn 7s . betweeii (^.renada 
•ind St Vinieiit, Wimlw.ir.l Js . sea-ialand 
fottori, i» (estd 1916) 13,000 
Gienoble, fnrtjd c, Isore, SE I'T.ance; on R. 
Isere . 60 ni Iroin Lvoic-t . glovts. buttons, 

niaehin , liqueurs, cement, p (1954) 110,410 
Gretna, f , La USA. on the Mibsissippi R . p 
(1960) 21.907 

Gretna Green, ml , Dumfriesshire, Scot . on Eng. 
border, famous as place ol runaway marnagea, 
] 754-1856 

Grey Range, mtns , S.W Queensland. Anstialia . 
extends .S W from Cr I>'\idmg Range towards 
Ehnders Ibxnge and BpeiiLcr C . forms divide 
between streams diaining E to R. Darling and 
those draining W to L Evre 
Grevmouth, spl , S I , N Z , on W est at luovth 
of U. rev R , eh t prov of Wostlaiid, coal, p. 
(1961) 3,877 

Greytown, sec San Juan del Norte. 

Grovtown.t .Natal. S Afnca. wattle bark, p 4.64<: 
Giiiiin, c , Ca .USA; coLlon tactories and tr . 
p (1960) 21,735 

Giigoriopol, t, Moldavian S S.R.. USSR.; on 
Jt Dniester 

Gnm, C.. N W T.xsmania, 

Grimaldi, caves, N W. Italy; remains of prehis- 
toric man, late i’aleolithic, found there. 
Grimsby, spt . co boi . Jancohi. Eng . on S. bank 
of R Humber, fishing, shipbldg., fertilisers. 
chemicalH. engin , iiaper mkg.. tanning and 
cod liver oil, acrylic fibre, p (1961) 96,065. 
Gnmsel Pa.ss, BeriiebO Alps, Switzerland, alt 
7,100 ft 

Gnndolwald, vd . Bernese Oberland, Switzerland . 
tourist ctr 

Griqualand East, disl.. C. of Good Hope. S. Africa. 
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paaturefl, wool ; ch. t Kok?ta<l ; a. 6.002 sq. Quanacasta, prov , Costa liioa. Central Amerca . 


m ; i». 265,000 

Qrlqualand W., C. of Cood ITope, S Africa; 
diamonds , ch. t.. Kimberley . a 15,197 sq. m. ; 
p 160,793. 

Gris Nez, C., NE France; neaiest point on 
French cat. to Dover. 

Qiisons (Qraubunden), can , Switzerland . one- 
half only pioductive. manv iriaciers, contains 
tlie intn. health resorts of Da% 08 -rialz (alt. 
5,115 ft ). St Moritz (alt. 6.039 ft ). Aiosa (alt. 
6,103 ft). a. 2,746 sq m . p (lom 1-15.600. 
Qiivegnee, f . Belgium , nr. Li6ge ; ironwks. 
Grodno, /, W BvcdoiUHSia (1‘olHh until 1030); 

agr . engin,, fextilea, chemicals, p (1959) 
Grodzisk Mazowieckl, cointnune, Boland . 12 m 
S W of Warsaw . p 18,737. 

Groiiau, t, N. llhine-Westphalia, Cermanv, nr 
Dutch frontier, textiles, rly. junction, p. 
(estd. 1954) 25,200 

Grong, sjif .Norway, on Faldal'i'.i.l.p 'i ‘^.07“ 
Groningen, f , cup . (ironingen, Nt ■ l.i 1 1 -I . «•)<»!- 
lens, glucose, shipbldg , p (1960) 114,185 
Groningen, prou , NK NeMieriands. agr and 
dairying; natur.il gas, a H&3 sq in , p (estd 
1959) 171,657. 

Grooto Eylandt, 1 , Cl of Carpentaria , off cst of 
N 'I'cir . Austialia 

Groottontein, i , S AV. Africa , copper- and lead- 
mining . world’s Igst. known nieteoiite on 
neaiby farm , p. 2,00S 

Grosseto, prov , central Jtalr. ch t (iiossefo. a 
1.7 55 sq m ; p (1951) 211,170 
Grosseto, t , cap Crosseto Biov , Central Italy, 
P (1951) J7.^^.97. 

Groton, onhts// t , Conn .USA . opp New fion- 
don at mouth of 'L'hames It . p (1060) 10,111 
Grottaglie, f, Lecce. Apulia, Italy, nr. BrnuUsl, 
white glaze pottery . p 11,850. 

Grove City, bar, Bcnns . USA . engines, cam- 
ages. p (1960) 

Grozny, t , N. Caucasia. 11 S I’ S R, ; on R 'Perek, 
naphtha wells, relmerv, engiii , p (1950) 240,000 
Grudziadz (Graudenz), t , on R Vistlna, Polish 
Boiiieiaiua; sawinilling, p (1960) 65,000 
Qinmo, t, Apulia B. Italy, nr Ban. p. 10,625 
Gninbeig, sec Zielona Qora. 

Gruyere, disi , can Fribourg, Hwlt/crland , chccsc. 
Gstaad, Janhionahle stnupicr and aiatir . 

Bernese Dberland. Swit/erlar.d 
Guadalajara, c, ]\lo'cico; cap of Jalisco st . 

cotton and wool innfs , catb , p (1960) 734,316 
Guadalajara, prov , Spam , agr and .salt mines , 
a 4,709 8 ( 1 . m ; p (1959) 195,617 
Guadalajara, tnStg f, (L piov. Spam, woollens, 
loallicr, p. (1949) 2l,ph2 
Guadalaviar, R . F Spain , flows into Mediter- 
ranean, nr. Valencia, length 1‘50 m 
Guadalcanal, 1 . Brit Solomon Is, Jhotectoiate, 
Bac Oc 

Guadalquivir, R , Spain ; flows thioiigh Andalusia 
to Atlantic ; length 375 rri 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, t , Me\u o . treaty signed 1318 
terminating Mexiean-U S war . p. (1940) 25,931 
Guadeloupe and Dependencies, Jjceward gr . a. 722 
sq. in . sugar produce, ch. pt. Bointe a Bitie. 
p. (1951) 229,120 French Overseas Dept , 
Leeward gr con.sisks of Cuadaloupe (p 113,412, 
ch. t B.'i.sse-I’erre). (Jrande Terre p (11 1,545, 
ch t Bointe a Pitre) ; muted a of Is . .58:t sri 
m , and 5 smaller Is , Mane Colaiite, Dcsirade, 
St B.irtheleiuy and St. Martin (total p 301,000) 
still nihalnted bv white desceiulaiits of Ficni'h 
cmigiants of 300 years ago, inountaiuous . 
rum. sugar, coffee, hanaiias. 

Guadiaiia. R , forms part of Spanish and Portuguese 
frontiPi' ; Hows into Bav of Cadiz . length 510 in 
Guadix, c , Cranada, S Spam . cath. ; hats, hemp, 
br indy, pottery , p 26,021. 

Gualra, La, svl , Venezuela, ImlkCd by rly and 
motoi road to Canlc.is , exp. bides, sugar, 
coioa, cotfee, p. (1941) 10,103 
Qiialdo Tadino, commune, central Italy; cath.; 
potter V ; p 12,791 

Guam, I , most S and Igst. of Marianas Archi- 
pelago. N Pacific, naval sta of the US A ; 
Polaris submarine base at Apra harbour, ch t 
Agaua and spt is Piti, maize, sweet potatoes, 
banana.s, a. 209 sq m . p (1960) (57.d / / 
Guanabacoa, industi. t , nr Havana, Cuba . p. 
21,999 

Quanabara, st , Brazil, fonucily fed dist. of Jtio 
de J.aueiro, q v. 


P (1950) 88,190 

Guanajuato, si , Central Mexico ; very fertile, 
productive and pro.sperous . a. 11,804 sq m . 
p. (1960) 1,640,976. 

Guanajuato, ch 1 , O st , Mexico ; 250 m from 
Mexicoc . cotton, silver, lead . p. (1940) -/J.577 
Guanta, spl . An/oatcgui st , V’'ene/ucla. S 
America, on Canbliciiu Sea, linked by rail to 
Barcelona (10 m ) . exp. cattle, coal, 

Guapoie, R. Brazil, S America, joins the 
Mamoie , length 900 m. 

Guapore, Fed teir . Brazil . on Bolivian bordci , .1 
9H.135sq m ; cai> Poi to Velhij. p {5947) 24,696 
Guaranda, cap , Bohvai prev . Kcuador. S 
Aineiica; ciiu hona baik . t> (1933) y5/;os‘ 
Guarda, / . Portiuuil ; alt over g.OOU ft , p 9,7hij 
Guarda, tnne-grofcing di^t , Portugal , between 
Rs 'I’agus and Douro , a. 2,120 8(i m . p 
(1950) 307,003 

Guardafm, C . most Fj point of Afiiea 
Guastalla, commune, N. Italy, .spun sillc. leiit^i 
chce.se . p 13,732 

Guatemala, republican st , Central Amenei. 
adjoins Mexico. Br llondur.vs and FI Salvador, 
coftee, bananas, chicle (for ranf. o( chewing gum 
in U S A ), le.id. zinc, and cadmimn mined in 
sm qii.inl if ios. a 45,1.52 sq. iii , ji (1950) 
2.790,868 

Guatemala City, cap c, Ciiatemaia. minerals 
gold, .silvei, copiicr, lead . p (1946) 2 ft .335 
Guayaquil, di pt , i'lcu.ulor, S America, on 
(Jnay.as R. 30 m above its entraiu e into tli" 
B.i V of Cuayafiuil , devast.iteil by Ore ni 
and 1399, univ , shipbldg, ruljber, J’.inaina 
hats, p (1060) 29 5,791 

Guayas, prov, Feuador, rap (luavaqiul; a 
8.3.51 .sq m, p (1960) A2 7.(700. 

Guaviiabo, I , Puerto Rico W 1 . p {I960) 10.257 
Gubat, mun . Jiii/on, I’Jiilippme l.s , hemp, coco- 
nuts. sugar-cane region , p 22,880 
Gubbio, f , Perugia, Italy, lustre ware, p 30,850 
Qiibiii (Quben), t, Bianilenlnng, Poland, \N 
sector oft still Corinan , on U Ner^se . I'cctili's. 
inachin , leather, synthetic fibre, p (estd 
19.59 ) 45,800 

GudbrandsdaJ, gr valley, S Noiway, leads SF 
fiom Doyre Fjeld tinvards O.slo, drained l)v R 
JiOgaii , used bv mam mail Oslo to 'I'n'iidheim . 
provides rolativelv Ige a of cultivalile 1 ind , h.iy, 
oats, liarh'v. dauy cattle 
Gudivatam, / . Madra.s India, p (1 9 11 ) 2y,5cS’5’ 
Guebwiller. t, llaut-Rhiii, France, (otton-., p 
(1954) 10,414 

Gueldeis (Gelderland), piov , Netherlamls , ( ‘ii» 
Arnhem, a 19.39 S(i in , i> (1937) 1,03'K025 
Guelph, ( , Ontario. Canada, cloth, yam, potb'iy, 
paper, p (1056) 31,622 

Guemsev, Channel Is , betyveen cst of Fiance .md 
Fnglaud . toniitoes, graives (under glass), 
iloweis, ciftle. tomi.'-t les . f :iiid ch sjit Sr 
Pctei I'ort, a 15,651 acres, p (l')61) (me 
adjacent Is ) 4 5,126 

Gueiicio, J’luifu st , Mexuo, cereals, tot Ion. 
roffee. tobacco, cap Cbilpancingo . ili pt 
Acaruiko. a 24.335 sq m , p ( 1 0;50) .0/ 7.5J.y 
Guiana, region, B America, a 179.000 s(i m . 

comprises Brit . I’r and Noth Ciiiana (<] c ) 
Guiana Highland, idatemi, .S Ameiua. extends 
approx 900 in from F to W across S p irts of 
Vene/ucla. But ( liii.ina. Sui inanie, I'V C’.naiia, 
steep .‘^ides, rounfled top.s aiiprox 3,000 U .'dt 
but ii.ses to 8.635 It m Mt Jtoianria, ilueily 
composed cry^stalhue loeks ri( h in minei vis 
Quieniie, oUi French prov . sepaiated by R, C.iioiuic 
from (hnsconv 

Guildford, c , inLt t , mnn bar , Piirrey. Fng ,30 
m S VV Loiulon. on gap cut by It Wey 
through N Downs, cath. vehicles, agr imple- 
ments, light mils . residtl , p (19(il) 51977 
Gmmaraes, i , Minho, Roitugal. vineyards, p 
11,257 

Guinea, i/id rep (Oct 1953). fnimeily I'd. Cmnea, 
member of tJnion of .Afru in Stxtes. irnn-ore, 
bauxite, diamonds, groundnul.s, palm oil, c.ip. 
Conakry, a 91.900 sii m. p (1961) 3 000,000 
Guinea, gener.il name tor VV Atiican coa.stiaiuks 
round tlic greatest bend of (.3 of (3 Irom the 
(lamina to the Congo R.s 
Guinea, Portuguese. See Portuguese Gmnea. 
Guinea, Spanish, See Spanish (Guinea. 

Guinea Current, oenm current, flowa W to E 
along CUiiica Cst , diverted axvay from cst. in 
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Bight of Benin by C Three roinls . jrlat.ively 
warm water. {22. *101). 

OUines, t., Havana, Cuba. \V. Irulleg: sugar, p 
GulngEunp, t, Cc^tes-dii-Nord. N W Franco, on 
K Trieux, nr St. Brieuc , ch. of Notie Dame , 
pilgrim resort . p 

Guloobatan, mun., Jaizon. Philippine Is . hemp; 
lime deposits . p 26,410 

Qulpuzcoa, BasQue rrors . Spain , inftg . minerals, 
agr . cap San Sebastian . a 7-3 h'i m . p 
(1959) 466.288 

Guisboroiigh, I , wb (h^t , N.P Yorhs. Fmg . in 
CleveKiid iron-mining dist , 8 m S F of Midilles- 
broiigh. steel. sawimUing. clothing, p (1901) 
12.070 

Gujarat, si fiidia, formerly part of Bombay st . 
cap temporarily Ahmadabad. oil development 
in Cambay area, a 72,i:i7 so m . p (1901) 
20,621,282 

Gu]ran\vala, c . W Pakistan. N of Lahore, p 
(1951) 120,860 

Gnjrat, I , W l‘akislan. on ('henab P , r>otlerv 
and lurniture. p 22,000 {6i,000 

Gukhovo, t.N CaiKMSiH, Jt S P’ S P . p (1959) 
Gulbarga, i , (Vnlbarg.v dist . Mysore. India, oil. 

cotton, Hour, paint, p (1911) 41.083 
Guh Basin, IV Australia, arichian well basin. 
Gulfport, t , Miss . IJ S A . p (1900) 30.204 
Gulf Stream, current ol the Atlantic, issuing from 
llulf oi Mexico bv Florida Strait 
Gulf Stieam Dnlt, .see Noith Atlantic Drift. 
Gumbinnen, gee Gussew. 

Qummersbacb, i , IS llhine-Westphalia, Cermany . 
textiles, h'ather, metallurgy, papei, inachin . 
p. (estd 1954) 2l.^j0(t 

Gumti, li , tnb, of Canges, India, flow* pa^t 
Lurknmv []> (1901) 187.068 

Guntui, 1 , Andhra Pradesh, Imlia. cotton mllg , 
Gurgan (Asterabad), t , M Persia . m S E end ol 
Caspian Sea . ( arpets. cotton iice 
Guiyev, t Kazakh S S II . on mouth of R Ural, 
entrance to ( 'aspian Sea, petrol rcllmng, engin . 
p (1959) 78,000 

Gussew (Gumbinnen), t , K Prussia, IT S S R . 
German befoie 1915, inaehin . p (estd 1999) 
21,000 

Gustiow, t., MecKlenberg, (Sermanv. S of 
Jtostoek , eas , steel and wood mds , riy 
junction . ft (estd 1954) 32,100 
Gutersloh, /. N Rhine-Wcstithaha. Ccirnany. 
nr. Puelcfcid . silk and cotton mds . tamous 
foi its Puinpermclvel (Westphalian rvc bread) , 
inacliiu , (iirnituie. publiwhuig. metallurgy, 
P (Lstd 1954) 48,100 
Guthrie, t , Okla . U S A . p (1900) 9.502 
Gwadar, i , W Pakistan, i) 17,000 
Gwalioi, tUsl , IMadhva Pradesh. India, a 2.002 
sf| 111 . p (1901) 668,126 
Gwalior, / , dist (Twalior, IMadhva Piadesli, India, 
lonuerlv bashk ir, 70 m S of Agra, cotton 
sttiniung, muslin, (aipids. cereals, sugar-eanc, 
bauxite, p 300,61 1 

Gwatai, spl on G of Ouiaii, I’ernia . by border of 
PakiCati 

Gweebarra Bay, \yd(t Donegal cst , Ireland 
Gwcle, i , S Ktimlcsia. mipt mdust ctr , p 
(1958) 10,700 {mL\ 6’,7W; EuroficaiiK) 

Gwent, Plain ol (Vale ol Glamorgan), lowland di^l , 
Glamorgan, S IVales . lies S of moorland ot S 
Wa'fos Co.'dileld, extends E into Monmouth, 
fertile sods, mixed farming except m mdiLstI 
areas of Carddf, Barry. 

Gyrapio, i, tiueeusland, Australia, on Mary R, 
100 rn Iioin Brisbane . former goldlield . now 
dairying and pastoial dist , with extensive 
banana fdantatioTis. p 11,082 

Gyor, r, llungarv , at junction ot R Raab wnth 
arm of R Danube, cath . horse.s, textiles, 
chemicals, engm . f) (estd 1957) 66,000 
Qytlieon, spt , Pelopoiinese, Greece, on G. of 
Laconia , p (1940) 7,893. 

H 

Haapsalii, Estonia, U.S S II ; p, 10,000. 
Haarlem, t., cap, N Holland, Netherlands, 
textiles, firmting, brewing, bulb growing, 
p. (1900) 169,215 

Habab, dist , W. coast Red Sea. Ethiopia. 
Hachioji, c , Honaliu, Japan . weaving, silk-cotton 
mixtures: p (1947)70.41)4. 

Hackensack, f., N J . D S A . iron fouiidriea, silk, 
jewellery, paper, p. (19G0) 30.621. 


Hackney, melropohtan bor . London. Eng ; furni- 
ture, clothing, footw'eai . p iWCil) 164,566. 
Haddington, burgh, cnr> , E Ijothiaii. iscot. . on R 
T’yne 10 m E. ot Edinburgh , woollen mid, . 
grain mkt , corn mills, p. (1901) 6,606. 
Haderslev, i, Denmark. tobacco, clothing. 

knitted goods p (1950) 18,276 
Hadhiainaut, dist Aialna; I'l of Aden Protec- 
torate, subject to loose British control : fertile 
coastal valley, frankincense, aloes, tobacco, 
.shawls, carpets . p 1 70 .000 ) [2,460 

Hadleigh, urb dist . W. Suffolk, Eng . p. (1901) 
Hadsund, f.. Jutland. Denmark , p 7.151 
Halnartjordur, f. S of Reykjaiik, Iceland, p 
(1950) 6.066 

Hagen. / . N Ilhme-'Wcstiihalia, Germany, N E 
Of Wuppertal, lion, steel, chemicals, textiles, 
paper, p (estd 1954) 168,200 
Hagenaii, t , Bas-Rlun, France, textiles, porcelain, 
soap. beer, p (1954) 19.721 
Hageistown, c . Md .USA . college for vomeu , 
niachin . furniture, chemicals, p ( 1 900) 
Hagonoy, jnun . IjUzou, ITulippme Js , maize, 
rice, sugar, p 29.731 

Hague, C. de La. Uotontm Pemnsnla, France, 
French fleet defeated bv British 1092 
Hague, The, or ’s-Giavenhagc or Den Haag, t. 
S Jlollaiid, Ne( lii^rlands . seat ot the JHitch 
Government . mimernus canals, cas . Palace of 
I'eacp, art gall ; coppei, lead, iron, printing, 
distilling, p (1900) 606,110 
Haifa, ch spt , Iwael. on Bay of Acre it foot of 
Mt (’arniel, terminus of Iraii od pipeline, 
indfl , me oil lelming, car assemblv, sttcl arul 
chemical wks , Techuion uiiiv , p (estd J951) 
190,000 

Had, t , Neid, Saudi Arabia , p over 10,000 
Hailshain, utht t , nn>il disl , Sussex, Lng . 5 m 
N of I'lastbourne , mats, rope and twine, p 
(rural disf 1901) 12.272 

Ilaimen, c, Kiangsu, China, on N bank of 
Yangtze- Kiang estuary , commands cliaiuicl N 
of 'Lsungnung I , p (estd l^d'3b) 100,672. 
Hainan, /, H coast of China ; ch t Kinngihow, 
ilenseJi wooded, camphor, mahogauj . roecviood . 
a 13,974 sq m 

Hainaut. priw . Bcl.guim. ailjoining NE liorder 
of Fiance, industl and agi . loal- and iron- 
mines. a l,430sq in , p (e.-til 1{)37) 1 ,269,062, 
Hamburg, t. Austria, on R Danube, tob.ict o , 
Homan rcmain.s . p 7, 716 
Haine, It, Bclgimn, and Nord. Fiance, tub of 
K Scheldt . Icngtli 40 in 

Haiphong, I . ch poit, N ^■let-Nam. Indo-Chmv, 
thriving (r . cotton, thread, so.iji. p 367,000 
Haiti, lep (the “Black Hepublu ’’), W Jndic-j, 
con.‘>ist.s of W. poition of I ol 1 lispaiuola . cap 
Port au Prince, langu.igo Fn nth , ili I'lod 
coffee, sisal, tobacco, sugar, nei‘. textile, hoaii 
and cement faott'i les , a 10,204 sq m , f) 
(1950) 3,097.220 

Hakodate, . Hokkaido. Japan . fishing ctr . 

sulphur, diied Iish, tiniher, p (1950) 228,991 
Hal, /. eenti.d Belgium , llax . p 17,408 
Halbeistadt, ( . Saxon\ -Anhalt. Gennanv , iHth . 
metalhiruv, luliber inds., engin , il> junctnin, 
p (estd V36\) 48.000 

Halden, i. SE cornei of Noiwav; nood-pulp. 
paper, footwear, cotton spimung, p (194U) 
9.119 

Haldensleben, I , Haxony-Anhalt, Germany , N W. 
of Magdeburg, leathci, btoiiewnie. p wstd 
1951) 22,100 

Halo, i/r5 , Clieshire. Eng . 2 m S ofAltruic- 
bain. p (1901) 14.800 

Halesowen, industl t , inun bor . S of Biiniing- 
liam. Wore . Eng coal, weJdless lube^, elcc 
gda . stainless steel forgings, engm , p (19('d) 
44,160 

Halesworth, t , urb dist . E Suffolk. Eng . on R. 
Blvth, 7 rn S ot Bcceiea, farming, corn iinlls, 
malting, engm , p (1901) 2,262 
Halilax, spt, cap. Nova Scotia. Canada; gr 
tr . naval sta and dockyard, open ni winter . 
inachin . iron foundries, boots and bhoes, oil 
refining, p (1901) 181,916 
Halitax, t . CO bor . W R Yorks, Eng. . in x alley 
of Jt Calder. 7 m S W of Bradford . carpets, 
textiles and machine tools, p (1961) 9ff.07J 
Hall, f . VVtlrtlembeig. Germany , salt -mines , p 
15.165 

Hall Peninsula, S E Baffin Laml. Canaila ; between 
Cuinbcrlaml Sound and Frobisher Bai . 
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Hallamshire, S., diH.. W.R. Yorlcs, Ens ; inc. Hamme, t , E, Flanders. Belgium ; rope, linen and 


ing Sbeffleld and Ecclesllold. US3.49ff. 

Halland, co . Sweden; a. l.yOl gq. m. ; p. fl950) 
Halle, t.. Saxony. Germany . on Ji. Saalc : univ. ; 
lignite, potash, engm.. chemicals: p. (1960) 
277.900. 

Hallem, Salzburg. Austria ; on Auatro-German 
frontier. 13 ra. S of Salzburg . impb s.ilt-inmes. 
Hailiwell, Lancs, Eng ; nr Bolton; cotton. 
Hallstatt, vil . Upper Austria; early Iron Age 
culture type site. 

Halluln, frontier xndmtl. i. Nord. France; on 
R. Lys; p. (1054) I3.3J5. 

Halmahora, 2., Indonesia; mountainous, active 
volcanoes, tropical forests ; spices, pearl 
flsheripg , grows sago and rice ; a 6.04B su m. 
Halmstad, apt . Kattegat. Sweden. Iron and steel 
wks , inacdiin engin . cycles, textiles, leather, 
jute, wood-pulp, p (1961) 30.032 
Hals, Jutland Denmark; on Lira Fjord; p. 
3.157 

Hdlsmgborg, see Holsingborg. 

Halstead, t , nrb. (list., Eisex. Eng, ; on R. Colne, 
12 rn. N VV ol Colchester, rayon weavmg, farm- 
ing. p (1961) 

Haltemprlce, 1., vrb disL. E Riding. Yorks. Eng ; 

p (1061) 

Haltoru City, t , Texas. U S.A.; p. (1060) 20.1 Vi 
Haltwhlstlo. mkt t . rural disf . Northumberland. 
Eng : on li Tvne ; coal, paint wks., agr ; 
p (rural dist. 1961) *i,S84. 

Ham. f . Somme dep . N France; on R Somme. 

nr. Amiens: old cas . p. (1954) 3,598 
Hama, c. Upper Syria, on R Orontea; the 
ancient Hamath, cap of a kingdom in tunas of 
Kings David and Solomon; p. (estd. 1056) 
107,507 

Hnmadan, c, Iran; the ancient Ecbatana; 

carpet inftg.: shellac; p. (1056) 100.020 
Hamamatsu, L, S. Honshu, Japan ; on cst plain 
60 m. S E. of Nagoya ; ctr of impt cotton- 
mftg. region ; textiles, dyeing. music.il in-,tru- 
ments: p. (1950) 152.023 
Hamar, t . Norway, on li Mjosa; cti of rich agr 
dist : tr and mftg mds , p. (estd 19G0) 10,000 
Hamburg, Land, VV Germany, cap. Hamburg; 
a. 299 H(i m 

Hamburg, or spt , mdvstf. and comm. L, Land 
ILainburg, N Germany ; astride R. Elbe, 85 m 
upstream from N Sea ; second hrst. German t.. 
and ch pt , nniv and livdrographic institute ; 
handlea vast tr , ino liner trallic and barge 
trallic do\^n lOlbe (rom Saxony and Bohemia 
(Czechoslovakia), also much trans-shipment of 
g<3ods . imports, fuel, raw materials for mds . 
toodstuffs . exp. te^xtiles, leither goods, 
chemicals. light-engin' prod ; mds. shipbldg . 
)lshiiig, food processing, leather, lirewmg. to- 
ba(,co, textiles, rubber, oil, wood; also irnpl- 
airitoit. severe flooding caused by gales. Feb 
1962, p (1960) 1,337.000 
Hamburg, t , N Y.. USA , optical goods; mkt 
gardening, p (1960) /"? 

Hamburg, bor , S E. Penns .USA; coal, mnfs ; 
p (1950) 3.30.5 

Hame (Tavastehus), dep., Finland; a. 7,118 sq. 
in., p OOoH) .573.441 

Hamelln (Hameln), t. Lower Saxonv. Germanv; 
on R VVeser ; iron, textiles ; legend ot “ The 
Pied Piper ” . r (estd ,50.100 

Hamilton, rap BerniudcUi (on largest I.): p 
(estd ]057) 3,0no 

Hamilton, t, VV. Victoria, Australia; p (1061) 
9.433 

Hamilton, c and L pt , SE Ontario. Cinada; 
at W. end ol L Ontario ; varied metallurgical 
mills and has been called the “ Birmingham ” 
and “ M inehcsLer ” of Canada; truit ctr,; 
univ : p {V)(\]) 395.139 
Hamilton, i! . N Z ; p (1961) .50,4,33 
Hamilton, burgh, lianarlc, Scot ; in (^yde valley. 
10 m SE of Glasgow; elec, goods, iron and 
steel foundries, carpet mftu , cotton, w'oollen 
and knit-wear goods; p. (1961) 41,923. 
Hamilton, c., Ohio, USA; on the fir Maine R.. 

thriving ind. and tr . p (1960) 72.3,54. 
Hamilton. R , flows into 11 ‘Inlet, cst of Labrador, 
Canada, maginflcent waterfall. Grand Fails. 
Hamlet, t., N.C., U S.A.; rly. ctr. In peach- and 
tobacco-growing region ; t’ (1950) 5.061 
Hamm, t., N. Rhine- Westphalia. Germany; on 
R Lippe, nr. Dortmund ; rly. marshalling 
yards, U*on Inds. ; p. (estd. 1954) 62,100. 


lace factories ; p. 16. .53 4 

Hammorlost, spt., Norway; world's most 
northerly t.; fishing, p (1961) 5,60 i 
Hammersmith, Thames-side metropolitan bar., Lon- 
don. Eng., industl , residtl ; elec and car ac- 
cessories, synthetic rubber, p. (1901) 110,147. 
Hammond, c., Ind USA . iron w Its , pork 
packing; p. (1060) 111,098 
Hammond, f.. I^a . U.S.A.; strawberry culture; 
p (1960) 10,563. 

Hamoaze, estuary of K. Tamar. Plymouth. Eng 
Hampshire, co. Eng ; ch town Southampton; 
farming; shipbldg., brewing, binning, a 1,503 
sq. m . p. (1961) 1,336,034. 

Hampstead, hilly metropolitan bor , N London, 
Eng.; mainly residtl . p (1961) 93,902 
Hampton, rhaines-svie t , W of Ijondon. Eng ; 
Hampton Court Palace in the par ; Hampton 
Wick IS a mile Fi. oi H Court. 

Hampton, i.. S E Va.. U.S V . oldest English 
community in the U^S. ; ILhing, oyster and crab 
packing; p. (1900) 89,253. 

Hamtramck, «., Mich., US.A.; p (1960) .34.137. 
Han Klang. /{.. Hupeh, Clima, ns is in E. edge of 
Tibet plateau, flows S E, between Tsmling 
Shan and Tapa Shan into Yangtze-Kiaug .at 
Hankow ; upper course crosses fertile Nancheng 
valley, length 60 m.. width 12 m ; lower 
course interrupted by many deep gorges, 
especially below Ankaug; ch trib. of Yangtze- 
Kiang. length over 1.000 m 
Hanau, I , Hessen. Germany, on R. Main; rubber 
and non-ferrous metals luds . jewellery; p 
(estd 1954) 31,600. 

Hancock, t.. Mich., U.S A.; copper-nnncs, iron 
and br.iss nmfs,: p. (1960) 5.022 
Hangchow, c.. cap., Chekiang, China; head of 
U Bay, former treaty pt , extensive tr ; ctr. 
of ilk-weaving ind : p (estd 1944) 606,134. 
Hanko, on S. point, Finland; p (1961) 3,173 
Hankow, c., former treaty pi, Hupeh, China; 
700 m from mouth of Yangtze-Ki mg , gieat tea 
mart. aLo Ige tr. m opium, raw silk, cotton, etc., 
iron and steel wks., textiles, /lour, p (estd 
1918) 719,912 See al',o Wuhan 
Hanloy, iiulustl. t (now me in co lior of Stoke- 
on-Trent), Staffs, Eng. ; pottci y, china 
Hannibal, c. Mo, US.A.; on R Missnsippi ; 

timber and wagon bldg.: p (1950)20.033 
Hanoi, c . cap , N Viet-Nain: ancient " Ke-r.,hn ” 
or “great maiket” on the Red R.: old Aii- 
Tianie.se fort, now modern comm ctr . nniv : 
cotton, silks, tobacco, pottery; p greiter II. 
750.000. 

Hanover, t . cap , Lower Saxony. Germany : VV. 
of l^>rnnswick ; iron, textiles, macbin . paper, 
biscuits, cigarettes, cars, rubber processing, 
chemicals, gr. route ctr ; p (1060) 574,700 
Hanover bor . Penns , U S \ . mnts shoos, jute. 

wire cloth; p (1960) 25.53A 
Hanwcll. I . Middx . En ; ; on R Brent 
Hanyang, industl e., China, opp. llinkow, on 
V'angtze kiang; Igo iron wks ; p (estd 1934) 
137.‘2'dl .^ee ahn Wuhan. 

Haparanda, sp/.. N Sweden, salmon flslimg, exp, 
timber, and prod of the lApps. p (l')(')l ) 

Hapur, f , VV. Uttar Pradesh, India, tr in sugar. 

timber, cotton, brassware . p (lOil) 35,116 
Harar, cap., Har.ar prov., Ethiopia ; Imles and 
skins, ivorv, cattle : p approx 2.5,000. 

Harbin (Pinkiaug), t., Manch . China . former 
treaty pt. ; rly junction , Roya-l)caiis, flour, 
tanning, distilling; p. (estd. 1047) 760,000 
Harbour Grace, t , pt , O^nception Bay. New- 
foundland. Canada ; p 2,065. 

Harburg, spt. Hanover, Germany; on R Elbe, 
nr Hamburg ; linseed-crusliing. India-rubber 
ind . etc. 

Hardauger Fjord, W. c.st. Norway; length 75 
mdcs 

Hardt Idtns., W. Germany; north waid continua- 
tion of Vosges on W. ol Rhine rift valley; 
formerly forested, now largely cleared for 
pasture; highest points reach just over 
2,000 ft. 

Hardwar, t . Uttar Pradesh. India ; on R Ganges ; 

gr annual fair and pilgrimage ; p 33,287. 
Harelbeke, f., N W. B'^lginm ; toiiacco ; p. 10,446. 
Harfleur, t, spt, Calvados, France; potteries, 
dust ill mg. chemicals ; p 5,080. 

Hari-Rud, R.. N. Afghanistan and Iran; the 
ancient “ Arius ” ; length 650 m. 
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Harlech, t., Merioneth, Wales : on Cardljran Bay, 

10 rn. N. of Barmouth ; famous eas. ; fanning. 
Harlen, li., N Y., U.S A. ; and Spnvten Duyvil 
Creek toKctlier form a waterway r. 8 m. lonpr. 
extending from the East It. to Ifiidaon H.. and 
separates the bors. I^fanliattan and Bronx. 
Harlingen, spt , Friesland. Netherlands, mar- 
garine, mixed farming, fish , p 10,400 
Harlow, i , FiSsex, Eng ; in valley of ft Stort. 

22 m N E, ot Jjondon . one of "New Towns” 
designated 1947. spreads 8 W from nucleus of 
old mkt t of Harlow, engin , glass, hirniture 
rakg . metallurgy, p. (1901) 53,496 
Hdrnosand, t.. Sweden, on G of Bothnia: engin . 

Haw-mills, pulp, p (1901) 17,103 
Harpenden, L. urb disl . Herts, iCng . in Chiltern 
lliIJs. 5 m N of St AlbaiLS . Bothamsted agr 
extienmental sta. ; rubber, hosiery, basket 
mftg , engin ; p (1901) 18,218 
Harnngay, icsidll. sub . Ixmdon, Middx , Eng 
Hama, par , Lewis Outer UebiidoH, Scot. . inc 
several sin inlets: tweeds, fishing, p 4.107 
Harrisburg, c.. ajp , Benns . IJ 8 A . iron, steel 
factories, machin.. cigarettes, cotton goods, 
p (1900) 70.007. 

Harrisburg, t , 111 , IJ 8 A ; p (1900) 0,171. 

Harrison or East Newark, industl t., N J., U S.A.. 

P (1900) 11,713 

Harrogate, t , mvn bar , sjxj, W U Yorks, Eng ; 

111 \ alley of H Nidd, 14 m N o| Ijf^ed-^'. 
nunieroLia chalybeate springs, p, (1961) 50.332 
Harrow, niun lor , Middx, Eng , 12 m N W of 
London, larnous Bnbiic School . camcia inltg . 

P {m]l) 208,003 

Harsova. t, Itouunia: on Jt Danube, N of 
('ernovada. n 3,702 

Harstad, rh t , Lofoten Is , N W Norway, herring 
ind , woollen goods, p. 4,283 
Hart Fells, min , between Beobics and Dumfries, 

Scot . .(It 2.051 tt 

Uditeboostpoort Dam, Transvaal, Itep of 8 
.Xfnea, on It (Crocodile (Limpopo), 25 in W of 
Bretona , supplies water for cnltiiation, nixler 
irrigation, of cotton, maize, tobacco 
Hartford, rap.. Conn , U 8 A , large cornm ctr . 
seat ol Trinity College . small aim?, typewriters, 
elec machin . p. (1900) 102,178 
Haitlord City, Ind . U 8 A , p (1900) 8,053 
liartland Point, Barnstaple Bay. N Devon Eng 
Hartlepool, .sp( , mnn bor , Durham, Eng . on 11. 

(st . 2 m N of W Hartlepool, llsh i ng . p 
(1901) 17,674 

Hartlepool, W., apt . co bor , Durham, Eng . on 
I'l ('st . 2 in N of estuary of R Tees . iron mds . 
shipbldg , light mds . timber, p (1901) 77,073 
Hartsville, t , SC, USA ; cotton, rayon, silk, 
textiles, p (1900) 6,302 

Harvey, f . N E 111 , U 8 A ; rolling stock, diesel 
engines, heavy m.ichiii : p (1900) 20,071. 

Harwell, t’W . lierl- sliire, Eng . 12m 8 oi Oxford. 
Atomic Energy Research Estab ; nuclear power 
researi h and prod of radioisotopes 
Harwich, spU, nmn bor , Es.se t. Eng : on 8 cst of 
esln.arv ol R Stour, packet sfa for Belgium, 
Netherlands. Denmark , docks, naval base, 
fisheries, p (1901) 13,369 
Harz IVRns , rangr in Hanover and Brunswick, 
Germany, higliest peak the Brocken . 1.142 m 
foiested slopes rich in minerals, length .57 m 
Haslemore, f,dt t . urb dist . Snney, Eng , 13 m 
S W. ot Guildford, on hills of Hmdhe.id and 
Blackdown, residtl . It inds . p {\Q(M) 12,528 
Haslingclen, t , nmn bor , Lancs. Eng . on Ro'-'sen- 
dale Fells, 3 m 8 of Accimgton . cotton, stone 
quarrying, engin . p (1901) i /, 77(1 
Hasselt, i . prov Liinbonrg, Belgium . gm dis- 
tilleries. p. festd. 1957) 31.480 
Hassi Messoud, / , Algeria, Africa. Ige oilfield, 24 
Inch pipe-lme to Bougie 
Hassi R’Mel, t , Algeiia, Africa, natural gas. 

Hastings, t., co. bor , E Smssex, Eng . on 8 cst . 
■midway between Beachy Head and Dnngeness. 
seaside lesort. one of the Cmque Poita, p. 
(1901) 60,340 

Hastings, ( . N 1 . N Z. ; on Hawke’s Bay. nr 
Napier, p (1901) 32.479 
Hastmgs, t., Nebraska. LI 8 A , p (1900) 21,412. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, t, NY, USA, residtl.. 

nuifa. copper chemicals, p (1900) 8,070. 

Hatay (formerly Sanjak of Alexandretta). ceded to 
Turkey by France 1939 . P. (1945) 273,350 
Hatileld, i . lliTts. Eng : on Great North Itoad. 

19 m. N. of Loudon; one of ” New Towns ” 


dasignated 1948 growing around old t- of 
Bishops Hatfield; light engin., aircraft, p. 
(1901) 20,504. 

Hathras. t, Aligarh dist , W Uttar Pradesh. 
India, sugar, cotton, carved work, p. 
30.784 

Hatter. -IS, C . N C . U 8 A ; stormy region 
Hattiesburg, t.. Miss .USA.; p. (1960) 34.980. 
Hattingcn. i.. N. Rhlne-Westphaha, Germany; 
S E ot Essen ; maclim., textiles ; p. (estd. 1954) 
20.300 

Hatvan, pikt. i, Hungary; E. of Budapest; p. 
10.020 

Hauboiudm, i., Nord, France; nr. Lille; p. (1954) 
12,005 

Haugosund, apt , S. Norway ; on S VV. coast, 
35 m N of Stavanger , ch ctr of herring fish- 
ery. canning bids . p. (estd 1900) 20.000. 
Haiuaki, G . E cst N 1 . N / 

Hautmont, ( , Nord, France, p. (1954) 15,078. 
Haut-Rhin, Rhin-Haiit. 

Haute-Garorne, Garonno-Hauto. 

Haute-Lone, aee Loire-Haute. 

Hante-Marne, <tee Marne -Hau to. 

Hautc-Saone.fare SaOne-Haute. 

Haute-Savoia, ace Savoie-Haute. 

Haute-Vienno, see Vienne-Haute. 

Hantes-Alpes, aee Alpes-Hautes. 

Hautes-Pvr6n6e3, bee Pyi6noe3. 

Havana, pro?’, Cub.i, cap H . Ige exp tr ; a 
3.17.3 sq m ; p {\()o‘5) 1,538,803 
Havana, bpt , (.ap , Cuba , ch c of the 5V Indies; 

< igars, Tob.Kco. sugar, rum. toffee, woollens, 
straw hats, iion-tire. p (195,3) 785.455 
Havant and Wateiloo, urb dust, Hants, Eug ; at 
toot of Poifstiown Hill, 0 m N F of Ports- 
mouth, malting, brewing, tanning, p (1901) 
74,364 

Havel, U . Gciimanv, Mowing lo R lillbc (221 in ) 
Haverfordwest, co f, enin tor, Uemlirol.csliire, 
Wales. 0 rn N E ot Milfonl Haven, agr. rnkt . 
Norman cas . p GOOD .7, -772 
Haverhill, (, Mrfe , Sulfolk, E Eng; p (1961) 
5.4 to 

Haverhill, I, Mass. USA , boot faetorias. p. 
(1900) 46,340 

Haveistiaw, t , NY., USA, bnek-mkg ; p. 
(1900) 5.771 

Havre. Le, apt . Scine-Mantime, France; on Eng- 
lish Channel at mouth of R. Seme, fine boule- 
vards, ship-bldg , engin, chemicals, ropes, 
cottons, oil refining, p (U54) 1.30,810 
Havre do Grace, 1 . Md . USA , resort; duck 
shooting . p (1950) 7,809 
Hawaii, 1, Igst ami most attmctiv' of the 
Hawaiian gr , mountainous, highest peak 
Dlauti.i Kea. alt 13,820 ft . Manna Loa has 
Igst active volcano in the world extending 
about 00 m and over 13,000 ft , whilst Maiua 
Halc.ak.ila has Igst pit crater, toiested. cane 
sug.vr, rnneapplcs, tourism, livestock, fishing, 
steel null, oil refinery projected in Honolulu; 
a 4,0]().sq m. p (1900) 6-7, .722 
Hawaiian Is. (Sandwich Is.). Pac. Oc . st , U 3 A 
1959). a. 0,123-s(i in. cap. Honolulu, p. 
(1900) 032.772 

Hawarden. f , rarnt diaf , Flint N Wales: 

steel plant, p (rural ilist 1901) 30,200. 
Hawasti, It. Ethiopia, hows E of Shoa frontier; 
length 500 m 

Hawera, ( . N I . N Z . p (1901) 7,5,37 
Hawes Water, L., Westmorland, Eng (2i m ) 
Hawick, burfih, Ro\ burgh, scot , on li. Tevlot. 
1.8 m 8 W of Kebo. liosiery, tweed and wool- 
lens, p (1901) 10,204 

Hawke’s Bav, prov , N I . N Z. ; on E cst. ; 

cap Napier, a 4,200 sq ni , p (196U 114,516. 
Hawkesbury, /? , N S NN . xnstralia . length 330 m 
Hawkesbiuy, f , Ontario. Canada, p (19.50) 7,874. 
Haworth, t. W R Yorks, Eng,, nr. Iveigliley . 
home of the Brontbs. 

Hawthorne, ( . 8 W Cal . USA; residtl. : in 
gas- and oil-producing area; p (1900) 
33.035 

Hawthorne, bor , N J , USA; paint, glass tex- 
tiles, dyevvks., p. (1900) 17.735. 

Hay, li , Alberta, Canada , fiows Into G. Slave 
Lake 

Hay, urb dist, Brcclcnock, Wales, on R. Wye. 
p. (1961) 1,321 

Hay, t, N s.W . Australia; situated on R 
MuiTUinbidgoe on N edge of Rivenna dist . 
collecting ctr. for fiuit and wheat grown under 
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iirlBation, for dospatch by rail E to Narandera Helensburgh, re^idll. bvrgh. Dunbarton, Scot.. 


and Sydney, or by riyer W to Adelaide. 
Hayango, L, Moselle, France; ironwkfl.. p (1954) 
11,060. 

Hayden, Mt , or Orand Teton peak, Ilockles. 

Wyo , U S A. : alt 13,600 ft. 

Haydock, t , urb dist., Lancs, Eng. ; coal-mining ; 
P (1961) 12,070. 

Hayes and Harlington, urb dist , Middx, Eng ; 10 
in. W. of London, residtl , eiec goods, gramo- 
phones, aeroplane mftg . p (1961) 67,012 
Hayle, Cornwall, Eng. , nr. St Ivcb . cngiii ; 
p. 1,026. 

Haylmg Island, resort, Hants. Eng : E of Ports- 
mouth. 

Haystack, .summit of the AdlronJacks, Vt . U S.A. , 
alt. 4,919 ft. 

Hayward, t.. Cal , U S A.; p (1060) 72,700 
Hayward’s Heath, mli Sussex. Eng.; nr. 

Cucklleld . cattle mkt , i) 1,400 
Hazard, t . ICy .USA . gas. coal, sawmilld. steel 
mills; p. (1960) 5,058 
Hazaribagh, i , Bihar, India, coal, mica 
Hazebrouck, t, France. Noid. riy cti.. textiles. 

grain, livestock; p (19.5i) 15,525. 

Hazel Grove and Eramhall, urb disl , Cheshire. 
Eng . p (1061) 80,3.9.9 

Hazleton, c , Penns . USA. anthracite region, 
coal. iron, textiles, iron anti steel mnfs . p 
(1960) 32,056. 

Headingley, sub., Leeds, Yorks, Eng. ; mainly 
residtl 

Healdtown, mtvmis sta., nr Fort Beaufort. C. of 
Cood Hope, S Africa 

Heanor, t.. urb dist.. Derby, Eng ; 7 m N E of 
Derby, coal, hosiery, rly wagons, pottery, p 
(1961) 23,867 

Heard, /.. S. Indian Ocean , 2S0 m S E of Ker- 
guelen I. ; Australian po^iesslon 
Heathrow, id., Middx, Eng . on W margin of 
built-up area of London , site of London Air- 
port . arterial road link with London 
Heaton Norris, tvdustl. t., lamas Eng ; on R 
Mersey; p. 11,000 

Hebburn, t . urb dist , Durham, Eng ; on K Tynie. 
4 ni below CJateshead , shipbldg , cngin , and 
colliery hula . p (1961) 25,042 
Hobden Rovd, urb. (list . VV K Yorks, ICng ; 
cotton factories, dyewks , heayy engiu. ; p 
(1961) 9,400 

Hebrides or Western Is., Scot . grouped afi Outer 
ami Inner Hebrides . ch t Stornoway. J^ewis ; 
a. 2,850 an m. 

Hebron, t . Jordan ; 16 ni S W of Jerusalem ; p 
(1946) 23,183 

Hcckmondwike, t . urb. dist , W 11 Yorks. Eng ; 
p (1901) 

Hede, t , Jamtliind, Central Sweden ; p 1,916 
Hedmark, co , Norway, on Swedisii border; a 
10,621 sq m ; p (10(H) 177.908 
Hedon, mun. bor , E H Yorks. Eng , p (1901) 
2,338 

Heerenveen, commune, Eiieshnd prov , N Nether- 
lands, liyestock. p (19G0) 2.5,844 
Hcgcumenitsa, cap, Thespiotia, Epirus. Crcecc. 
p. (1951) 1,353 

Hcide, (, Schle.swig-Holatein, Cermany . ctr. of 
petroleum dist , machin , food preserving, 
p. (estd. 1954) 22,200. 

Heidelberg, famous univ. t . Baden-M’^ftrtteraberg. 
Cermany , on K. Neckar, nr Mannheim . eas . 
tobacco, wood, leather, rly carnages, rly. 
junction, p (ej?td 1Q5A) 122,400. 

Heideuheim, t, Baden- Wiirttemberg, Gennanv ; 
N.E. of Uliii; textiles, machin., metallurgy, 
furniture; p ie^ld. 1^54) 41,700. 

Hellbronu, t , r pt , Baden-W'Orttemberg. Ger- 
many, engin., vehicles, foodstufts. p (estd. 
1954) 67,900 

Heilungkiang, prov., N. China; me former Sun- 
kiang prov; cap. Harbin, p (1953)21.^.97,505. 
Hejaz, region, Kaudi Arabia , mamiy desert ; 
very poor communications , ch t. Mecca ; a. 
150,000 sq. m , p. 1,000,000 (estimated). 
Hekla, volcano, Iceland ; alt. 5,005 ft 
Helder (Den Helder), t , N. Holland, Netherlands; 
on cst. of Holland. 50 m.* N. of Amsterdam, and 
connected by Helder Canal . arsenal and garri- 
son; p. (1960) 48.569. 

Helena, t.. Ark , U £8 A. ; on Mississippi 11. ; 

shipping ctr. for cotton; p. (1960) 11,500. 
Helena, cap., Mont., USA; gold, silver. Iron, 
smelting, p. (1960) 20,227. 


on N. side of Firth of Clvde at entrance to Gare 
Loch, metal goods, p (1961)9,605. 

Heletz, Negev, Israel, oilwells. 

Heligoland, German I, N. Sea, off mouth of Elbe ; 
foimeilv British. 

Hehkon, mtn . (freece ; between G. of Corinth and 
L. Kopais; alt. 5.736 ft. 

Hell Gate R., Mont, DS.A. ; trib of Bitter 
Root R, 

Hellendoorn, commwTic, E Netherlands; textiles. 
P. 13,721. 

Hellespont, se^ Dardanelles. 

Heilin, t., Albacete, Spam; Bulphur-mines ; p. 
25,643 

Helmond, t . N Brabant. Netherlands , on the 
Bois-le-Duc Canal, textiles, p (1960) 43,056 
Heimstedt, l. Lower Saxony. Germany. JO of 
Brun.swick. coal ami i>otassiuni mining, 
textiles, machin . p (estd 1054) 2S..yji} 
Helmund, R . Afghanistan . falls into L. llamun . 
length 650 ni 

Helslngborg or Halsingborg, .spt . Sweden , on the 
Sound, opposite Uclsingor. Denmark, shipyd . 
engin , textiles, rubber goods, chemicals, j) 
(1961) 76, .574 

Helsmgor, t . Sjaelland (Zealand). Denmark, ship- 
yds. textiles, rubber boots, p 18,930 
HeisiiiKi (HCiSingtois), svl , rap kmlaiul on G 
of Finland, harbour ice-bound Jan to April 
except tor channel o))cned by ice-brcnkcr. 
limy . timber prod., textiles, carpets, etc . p 
(1961) 457,121. 

HeEton. t tnav 5or , Cornwall, Eng , on it Hel, 
8 m W of Falmouth; tourist ctr ; llslnng, 
si up repair, inng , quarrying, p. (1901) 7,085 
Helvellyti, min , (Jumberland, Eng. 9 m. S E 
keswick . alt 3.118 ft. 

Homel Hempstead, / , Herts. lOng , on S slopes of 
(.Jultcins, 9 m N of Watford, one < i “ N av 
Towns” ilesignatcd 1947, consists ol l)ulk- of 
mun bor of lleinel Hempstead wilii new 
growtli to E and SE., iium bor exists a-: 
separate entity, scicntillc glass, elec enffiii . 
cars, p (1901)52.526 

Hempstead, t , l^ong 1., N Y., U S A.; p (1960) 
3 1,541 

Hemsworth, ur}> dist, WR Yorks. Eng ; 6 in 
SE of Wakefield, p (1961)24.492 
Hendeison, c . Kv , U.b A , tobacco, cotton, (oal . 
p (19(>0) 16,892. 

Hendeison, ( , N C . IT.S A ; cotton, tobacio, mkt 
and miiD . p (1950) 10,996 
Hendon, mun bor , Middx Eng . N M sub to 
].,on(lon; many varied light inds . p (1901) 
151,500 

Hengyaiig, c, Unnan, China, on Siang kiang lu 
loot-hills to S. of Yangtze plain . ii. nnpt 
lead- and zme-numng dist ; p. (esid 1916) 
181.421 

H6nin-Lietard, t . Pas-de-C'ilais, IHance. p (1954) 
23,673 

Henley-on-Thames, t.iun bor , Oxford, ICng . 
5 m N E of heading . mkt gardening, laeuaig . 
p (1961) 9.131 

Henneboiit, t . Moibilian, lYarice; on K Blavet. 

p. (1954) 22.279. I Bay 

Henrietta Maria, C.. Ontario, Canada; on Hudson 
Henry. C , Va , U S A. ; at S entrance to Chesa- 
peake Bay 

Hensbarrow upland a , Cornwall, Eng . granite . 
impt kaolin -mining dist , kaolin cxixirted by 
sea from Par. Fowey; rises to over 1.000 it . 
a 30 sq in 

Ileuzada, t , Burma, on R Irrawaddv. i) 28,512 
Herat, cap, c of prov. same name, Afghanistan . on 
Han Rud . strongly fortified , has l)ceii called 
“the key of India”; crude petroleum and 
chrome ore in a ; p. (1948) (of prov ) 1.142,343. 
(of t ) 75,632. 

H6rault, dtp , S. France ; wines, fruit, olives, 
cheese, sheep-rearing ; cap Montpeliier , a. 
2.402 sq. m.; p. (1964) 471,429. 

Herborton, t , E. Queensland, Australia ; on Ather- 
ton Plateau. Gr. Dividing itange, 45 m S.W. oi 
Cairns to which it is linked by rail . tin- mining 
Herculaneum, buried c., Italy ; 7 m. E S.E. 

Naples ; re-discovered in 1709. 

Hercules, t., Transvaal, S. Africa; sub. of Pre- 
toria. p. 16,119. 

Heredia, prov., Costa Rica. Central America ; 

cap. Heredia; p. (1950) 51 760. 

Heretord, co., Eng. ; on Welsh border , fertile 
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fruit, cereals, liops cattle. Klio'^n. cid'r. ai’mon, 
IJmeBtoue, a 812 sq in, p 130,919 

Hereiord, c . vivn. hor lerelonl. j'Ui;; . on It 

AVve, inctr of plain of llcreion! . catli ; steel 
for turbines and aircraft rockets, hies, eninn , 
timber, cider and preservea, p (1901) 40.431. 
Herenthals, cotn.uune. IS. lic‘lt,Mnm . inltti : P 
13,112. 

Hertord, t.N Itiiine-Westphalia. Clermnnv. on Tt 
Werra. cotton, 11a\', liirnitine, cnrans, confcc- 
noiiery. inetalluru'y , p. (csld 101)4' .ll.SOO 
lleriGau, t , cep ran Ap[)'jnzell Ausspr-Jtlioilen. 
hwit/crland . innslin inlty . eiul.roidLM v. nveini; . 

V ildi]) 12.7S^* 

Herkimer, t . IS V , U S A . dairv clr , p (1900) 
9.'19G 

Heini, SHI I of ( 'll inni'l la. IhiKbsli Channel. 4 
in N W. Sark and N E of Guernsev . remark- 
able Bhelbbeacli. a 820 .urea, p 90 
Hermon, i ,ri . S\na. in Anti-Jjcb inon mtns . 
.lit O.ds:, (t 

Heiniosillo, / , (np , Sonora. AleXiCo . on Sonora It , 
nnpt tr . distillnn:. sihei . p (1040) 30.063 
Kermoupohs, f>pt . cap, (icdades. Greece. i> 
GOOD 10 o:.] 

Heine, /, N Ithinc-W'estv'hah i, Geimany; nr 
Dortmund, coal, non, macliin , theniical.s. 
P (esbl loot) 115,900 

Herne Bay, i , mb dut , Kent. En" . on eet . 

02 in from Ijondon, p (19(»1) 21,273 
Heinmp, t . .lutljim, Denmark, kmttmy: md . p 
(]95()) 19,139 
Hernosand, 'O Harnoi>and 

Ueirera, 2 >ror , Panama, cap Clutrvl. p (1900) 
10,095 

Heisteld, r , Hessen, Geunany . textiles , m lelnn , 
v.ood, iron, leather, imiieral baths, P (catd 
19.04) 22,000 

Heistal. f, llclrnnm. nr Little, ienown“d 
repeatmtr nllc tactories, acro-eiikMue'-’. i) (estd 
1950) 23,301 

licrstnionccux, vil , nr liastintrs. Snstjc:., Eng . 

ea.s . tale of Itoval Greernvich Gbservatorv 
Herfcen, ( . Rhine -\\ estiib dia Germany, coal. 

inaehin . p (estd 1951) 11,400 
Hertloid, (o , I'ai;.; , undulating parks, woods, 
nlieit (lint. Iiglit leds . elee engin . phaiiiia- 
eeuties. a 082 sip m , p (1901) 332,038. 
Herttord, o* t mioi hor , Hertford, JOng , on R 
Lea, 20 m -N of I.oiidoii pliaimaceui u ,s. flour 
nulling, rolling stock, dic.'-els, brewing. i» 
(1901) 11,731 

’sHoitogenbosch, i, Netherl inds . on It Maas. 

( ip (>t N Br.ibant piov , p (1900) 71,2SG 
Hessen. L/nul, Germain , .i 7.981 so in , cap 
\Vie-.badcn. p (m>l) 4,314,000 
Hessen Nassau, jormcr Pms^ian piov , Gemianv . 
a (j.472 su in . tap Cassel, forested, cereals, 
tobacco, l!a\. jiotatoes. mineral ^piings, iron. 
< O'll. COftfier 

Heston and Isleworth, mun hor, Middx. Eng , 
sub W of London, p ( 1981) if>2..V97 
Hr-tch Hetenv Dam, Cal , H S A . on R Tnolumne 
liH) in up.stre.im tioiii St Joauum R ; cli 
hourct" ol iingarion tor middle St Joaquin 
Aalkn supiihe-. water and hcdio-ele to San 
I'Yaiuisco. height 180 ft, capacity 1,400.000 


imllion g.illous _ r 

Hetton, t , iiih diPi . Durham. Eng . 5 m IS L of 
Durhnn, coal, p (T.K)l) 17, IG! 

Heverlo, coui/ininr, cemral Uelgium , mkt. 

gardens, ii (1917) 10.111 
Hex, ii.C of Cood Hope. Cmon ofS Africa, rises 
in Jauige llerge, Hows S NV to Cr. Reig 11. at 
AVoicester. \ alley gnes access to Cr Karroo 
and Conti al Alrican tableland, iH used by trunk 
rly from Cai'c Town to .loliannesbiirg 
Hexham, hi A/ i , mb di^t , Northumberland. 
Eng ; on It. T’ync. 20 m W of Newcastle, 
p (1901) 9.897 

Heysham, see Morecambe and Hoysliam. 

Hfevwcod, t.. innn hor , Lancs, Eng . 3 m. E. 

Bury co.il.Cidton.cbeurcals. p. (1901) kH.doJ 
Hiawassee, it . leia. .1 ' A . t,i'b Tcmi K 
Hibbing, t., Minn, U.S.A , iron oic. p (1900) 

Hickory, f , N C . U S A , p (1900) 19.328 
Hidalgo, .sf . Mexico, cap Pachuea. mng . roffeo, 
sugar, tobacco, a. 8,057 sq. ni . p (19 j0) 

High^Point, c . N C . TT S A : textiles: p (1900) 



N.AV of M’mclsor, fuuilLuie, paper nikg . p. 
(1961) 50.301 , V, . . 

Higham Ferrers, mlJ t. rmm. bor . Noithanta, 
Kiig . t III E of Wellingborough; (ont.v/car 
and leather dressing, p (1901) 3,756. 

Highgate, rtshlll d'.d , London, I'ing . on lull N 
of St Pancras bor 

Highland. Paik, / . Mk h . U S A ; motor c irs ; p 
n WO) 38.061 

Highland Park, bor . N 1 . USA; non -metallic 
sta of U S. Bureau of Mines, p (1900) 11,049. 
Highlands of Scotland, i/iountainous disks . N of 
the Ciaiuiuans. 

Hildmiighausen. I. Tlmiingia. Germain, on 
R Werra. p G.900 

Hilden, 1 , N Rhine AVe-^tphal'a. Germany. S E. 
of DtK,eldoi/. textile,, non. chemieab . p 
'estd 1951) 23. .300 

Hildeslieun, c, Lowci Saxony, Germany; nL loot 
ol Mar/ Mti’s . c.ith . maclun . laim imple- 
ments texi lies, ceiamici, p (estd 195 1) 7'") .200. 
Hilla lava, Iraq, on Jt Eupiirates, ni ancient 
Hduion. p ( 1950) 27 /. jOZ 
Hillerod, f, NE Zealand. Denmark, agr im- 
plements. p (19,50) 10,023 
Hihsu.e, I . N J . L S A . eugmes . spec<l boats; 

drugs, lumber, p (19()0) 22,301. 

IIilo, ) . ll.iw.iii, nr Igsi .'Give volcano iii the 
w'orld, Islam i.i Loa , alt LJ.oOOtt 
llilversnm, /. Netbeilands , m Utrecht, lioor- 
clnth factories, wireless equipment, bro.ulcast- 
mg sr,a . p (1900) 101,233 
Himachal Pradesh, I'nion ierr , India, a 10.004 
.s<i m. cap Simla, p (1901 ) 7, .7.70, 000 
Himalayas, last diatii of intU'^ along N l.oiilcr of 
India, 1.000 m long, l)ighe.st peai,. Mt. 
E\ crest. 29.028 ft 

Ilimeji, indiisd (.S Honshu. .T.ii>an , nn--lH)ieor 
Jnl.ind Se I. 80 m W ot Kobe non ai'd steel 
ind , beavv ongin , p (1 950) 212,100 
Hmcklev. mkt t . mb dt t . on bordei or Leiceder 
and Warwick. Eng . hc^'iery. boots, p GOOD 
41, .57 3 

Hindciibiug, srr Zabrze 

HindLead, Inlh/ ronihioa and hrallh nsoit, Surrey, 
nr Haslomete Eng 

Hmdiya Bariago, iAihi. ii.Kj , ocioss It Lupin. ites. 
80 ni above llilla. prc\ idixi (!ood conliol and 
iirig.ition in a between Shalt el Uilla .iiid It 
Luphiatcs 

Ilmdlev, t . mb dist , I.ancs, Eng . 2 m S E of 
Wig in. cotton, paint knitwear, asbestos. 

T» !i')0D 19.395 

Hindu Kush, mhi range eontmuing W’ td Uima- 
la\as. length 850 m . highest point t b.ooo ft 
Hindustan, tormer name ol part of N India 
between Himalayas .ind \'indhya ranges 
Hinkley Point, Soniei-set, I'ng , civil muleir 
power-flt.a duo l‘>08 

Hinojosa del Duque, comnnrnc, .S Spam, (opi)cr; 

.'gr . textile.s. p 11.8 14 
Hir.ado, / , off W’ cst .lap.m nr Sasebo, f.miooa 
toi blue .Mill white poreel.ua 
Iliifanli Dam, iirojoet on K l\i/ibnnak 90 rn E 
Ank.iia, T'urkey, 19U1 

Hirosaki, /. lionalm, Japan, I.icquer waie. p. 
51,918 

Hiroshima, <?pf . c , ccntr.al HourIiu. Japan . elose 
to the "Island of Jaght ” wnth ifs t.imous 
Shinto temple. Ilrst city lo be dcslioied by 
atomic bomb (G Aug 19 1.')). now rebuiK , p 
(1950) 258,712 
Hiischberg, nee Jelenia Gora. 

Hiison, t , Aisiie. Franee , uu K Oi.so , basket wk ; 

p (1954) 11,131 ^ ^ 

Hispaniola, Grcatei AntJles, "W Indies, ige I , 
dnided between the Haiti and Dominican Reps . 
a 29,58t) sq m 

Hispar, alartcr, Karakoram mtna , length 38 m. 
Hitchin, mkt t , nrb dist.. Herts. Enit . in gap 
through Cliilterii HdD, 85 m N of London, 
light erigin . tanning, chemicals, distilling, 
p (1961)24.24.7 [sq.m 

Hielmar Lake, .Sweden . S.W of L Malar, a 185 
Hjornng, t. Jutland. N Denmark, biscuit and 
clotiuug wks . p (1950) 14,093 
Hlaing (Rangoon), It, Buima. flows to G. of 
Maitaban. 

Hobart, c.. cap . Tasmania. Australia ; on R Der- 
went. gr fruit exp . zinc, cadmium, super- 
phoHphate.s. p. (1961) 115,887. 

Hobbs, t. NM. USA , oilwell area, supply 
clr . r (1060) 26,275 
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Hoboken, t , Antwerp, Helgium ; shipbldg : p. 
(estd. 1957) 30.552 

Hoboken, r . N .1 . U.S.A ; Ige ocean coinmcrce ; 
p. (1960) 48.441 

Hobro. ‘■pt ^ rmland. Denmark: aft W end of 
Mariager Fjord, cattle feed factory, p. (1950) 
8,315 [15,791. 

Hochst, t , Ileflsen : Germany ; on U Main ; p. 
Hochstetter, jntn , S.I., N Z : in Southern Alps, 
alt. 11.200 (t 

HoddesUon, t.. urb. diH., Herts. Eng ; in Lea 
valley 4 m, S. of Ware, brewing, p. (1961) 
17,902. 

Hodeida, Yemen. Arabia, on Red Sea; naval 
base, p 50,000 

Hodmezovarsarhely. t . S E Hungary ; wheat. 

fruit, tobacco, cattle: p. 01.739 
Hot, /., Havana. Germany , on R. Sanle . textiles, 
iron, machin . porcelain, glass, brewing; p. 
(cetd. 1954) 60.600. 

Hoftman, mtn peak of flie Sierra Nevada. Cali- 
fornia. alt 8,108 ft. [100.000 

Holuf, i . Hasa, Saudi Arabia, p. (estd. 19.56) 
Hog’s Back. Surrey. Eng., chalk ndge. alt. 
505 ft. 

Hohe Tauorn, Alpine ran^e, Tyrol. Austria; 
rugged crystalline rocks ; highest point. Grau 
Glockner, alt 12,461 ft. 

Hohenllmburg, t . N. Rhine-Westphalia. Germany; 
nr. Dortmund . cas. ; textile.s. Iron, steel , 
p. (estd 1954) 24.400. 

Hohonstein-Ernstal t.. Saxony. Gcimany. tex- 
tiles. metal goods ; p 16,754 
Hohenzollern, former t>rov., (Jermany; Upper 
Danuhe , a. 441 sq in. 

Hoklang, prov , China, a 50.816 sq m. ; cap. 

Kalmusze, p. (estd 1947) 1,298,000 
Hokitika. ( , 8 1., N Z . on W cst.. 20 ra. 8. 

ofGreymouth, p {\9Q\) 3,005 
Hokkaido, loe I . Jnr>an. N ot Honshu . a 34.276 
sq m . p (1958) 4,981,000 
Holbaek, / . Zealand. Denmark ; W of Copen- 
hagen, eng in. and motor wks , p. (1950) 
14,417 

Holbeach, mid i , S Lincoln, l»]ng ; in Fens, 7 ni 
10 of Spalding . agr , lircwing . p (1918) .'l.J.Vif 
Holhorn, metTopohtan bco' , Ivondon. Eng ; im- 
mediately N of City. p. 21.596 

Holdeiness. div , ER Yorks, Erg . between 
U Humber and N Sea, agr and pastoial 
Holguin, /, E Cuba, W, Indies, exp cattle, 
maize, tobacco, hardwoods . p 171,997 
Holland, s^r Netherlands. 

Holland, Parts ol, adniLn. dtv. of Tiintoln, Eng. . 
adjoining the Wash . ch ts Boston. Spalduig . 
a. 419 s(| rn . p (19il) 101,545 
Holland, ( , Midi .USA. p {I960) 21,777 
j^lland, N., prov , Netherlands, a 1,051 sq m . 
p (1959) 2,054,509 

Holland, S, prov , Netherlands; a 1.130 sq m.. 
p (1959) 2,697,894 

Holidaysuiirg, boi , Eenns , USA; coal, iron 
ore, limestone; touudnes, machine shops, 
p (1960) 6.475. 

Hohoway, N. dist . Islington bor . London, Eng 
Hollywood, sub Los Angeles, Cal., USA. ctr 
of film industry 

Holmesdale, Vale o!, geographical svb-region. 
Kent, E Surrey, Eng ; extends along toot of 
N Downs escarpment E. fiorn Dorking , drained 
bv Ks Mole. Darent, Medway, Len, Stour, 
heavy clay soils ; woodland or rich meadow- 
land ; daily farming; some cultivation along 
N and S fringe . eh ts . Dorking. Reigate, 
Sevenoaks. Maidstone. Aeliford have grown up 
on gaps through hills to N ami S. of the Vale . 
length 60 m.. average width 1 m 
Holmflrth, i , urb disi , W R Yorlts, Eng. ; 5 m. 
8. of Huddersfield; textiles, engin ; p (1961) 
18,391. [p 15,915. 

Holrovd, t.. N.S.W.. Australia; sub of Sydney, 
Holstein, tonner Danish Duchy, now me. in 
Schleswig-Holstein Land of Germany 
Holston, /£., USA., head of Tenn R, ; flows 
through Va and Tenn ; length 300 m. 
Holsworthy, rural dxst , mkt. t , N. Devon, Eng ; 

p (1961) rural dist 5,7^5: t 1,619. 

Holt, t , Denbigh, Wales ; on R. Dee, 7 m S. of 
Chester. 

Holt, mkt. t., N. Norfolk. Eng. ; 6. m. S W. of 
Shenngham. 

Holyhead, spt., urb. dist., Angl&sey, Wales; on 
Holyhead 1. ; mail packet sta for Ireland ; 


light engin,, woodwkg.. clocks, I is 7i m. 
long, width i m to 4 m ; p (1961) 10,408 
Holy I., oft cst of Anglesey, Wales 
Holy I., Scot , in F. of Clyde, nr 1 of Arran 
Holy I. (Lindisfarne). off cst of Northumberland. 
Eng. 

Holyoke, c.. Mass., U S A . Impt mftg ctr , paper, 
machin ; on Connecticut R , seat of Aloiint 
Holyoke College for women, p (1960) 52.689. 
Holytown, t, i.anark, 8cot . nr (il.isgow, coal, 
steel ; p. 20.669 

Hol.vwelI, mid. i.. urb. did.. Flint. N, Wales . wool- 
len. rayon and paper inds . p (1961) 8,459 
Holvwood, .<ipt . urb dist, Down. N lieland; 
on 8 shore of Belraat Lough . Beaaidc resort . 
p (1961) 8.060 

Holzminden. i . Lower Saxony, Germany ; on R 
Wescr , chemicals, machin , lumlier ; p (estd. 
1954) 22.600 

Honiberg, t, N. Rhine-W^cti-balia, Germany; 
on R Rhine opposite Duisburg, coil-rnming. 
machin . chemicals I p (estd 1[) 5 \) .12.200 
Hombiirg, t . Hessen, Germany, si>a. cas , iron, 
machin . dyes, leatliervvk . p (estd 195 4)2.9,70^^ 
Homburg, t.. Saar, umv ; iron, wood. gla;;a, 
brewing; p (estd. 1954) 2.7.700 
Home Counties, term applied to the counties ad- 
loiniiig liomlon. i e , Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, 
and Kent. 90inptlme.s Hertfordshire, Rucking- 
haiTishire, and Berkshire are included, and 
occasionally Sussex 

Homestead, Imr , Penns., USA; Ironwks . 
p (1960) 7. .562 

Homs, t. W Syria; on R Orontes, ancicmt 
Emesa; silk, textiles . p, U950) 227.097. 
Honan, fertile prov , China . traversed by Yellow 
R. , cap. Kaifeng . cereals, coal, a, 01,515 
sq. m ; p (1953) 44,214.594 
Honda, f.. Tohma dep , Colombia, oil, coffee, 
p 12,424 

Honduras, rep . Central America, rntnoiis . bana- 
nas. coconuts, coffee, hardwoods , panama hat 
mkg . Sliver and lead rung , cap 'regucigalpa. 
a 43,227 sq m . n (estd. 1957) 1,768,900 
Honduras. British, Bntish Honduras. 

Honefoss, f , N W Oslo, Norway, p (1961) 4,268 
Hone.sd.ale. hor Penns . USA. coal, textiles. 

shoes, glass, p (1960)5,509 
Hontloui, s’pt . Caen. Fiance line liarbour . p. 
(1951) 8,661. 

Hong Kong, Ih it J and Croivn Col . ( 'hina ; 
at mouth of R Canton, me iienin.iiJa of 
Kowloon and Ts , cap c Victoria, total a 308 
sq m , nniv . military and sm naval base, 
engin . cotton inds , sliipbldg . p (estd 1061) 
3.226,400 

Honiton, uiJit * , mun txr , E Dexam. F.ng : on 
R Otter. 16 m E oi Exeter, trout (Ishmg; 
p (1961) 4,724 

Honolulu, c, cap, liawanan 1^ ; on tlie i of 
Gahu , gii harbour, liuit,, canniii';, sugar, 
p (1960) 294.179 

Honshu, 5/3 1 I of. Japan, oil, a 88,919 sq in 
Hood Mt , highest peak Cascade range. Uie . 
USA , alt 11,225 tt 

Hoogeven, t. Drenthe, Netherlands, p (1960) 
25,192 

Hooghli or Hughll, II , W branch of R Ganges. 
India , flows into Bay of Bengal ; Calcutta on 
its banks. 

Hook o! Holland, ipt , Netherlands ; packet sta. 

with steamer comiections to Harwich, Eng 
Hooker Mt., Itockics, Brit Columbia, Canada. 
Hoole, t , urb disL, Cheshire, Eng ; 2 m N E of 
Chester, miifs . p (1951) 9,957. 

Hoopstad, t.. Grange Free State. 8 Africa ; on 
Vet it. 

Hoorn, oUl fishing t., N Holland, Netherlands; 
on Ysselmeer, 20 m. N. of Amsterdam . cheese 
and cattle mkts ; birthplace 'ragman, discoverer 
of Tasmania and New Zealand, founder of 
Batavia . p. (1948) 12.770. 

Hoosack, mtns., part of Green Mtn. range. Mass.. 
U.S.A. 

Hooslck Falls, t. N.Y . U S.A ; paper, elec. 

goods; agr implements; p (1960) 4,023 
Hopedale, t, l^abrador cst, Nf wloundland, 
Canada. 

Hopei, vrov . China : cap. Tsingyuan ; cereals, 
cotton, irou ore; a. 54,154 sq. m., p. (1953) 
35,984,644. 

Hopetown, t., C. of Good Hope, S. Africa: on 
Orange R : p. 2,215. 
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HopeivoU. f., Vn . U.S.A : synthetic textiles, 
chemiealH, pottery, p (1960) 17,895. 
Hopkinsville, c., Kv , CJ 8. A., p. (1900) 19.405. 
Hoquiain, spt.. Wash, USA.; lumber, salmon. 

tuna fishinn, oysters, canninK; p. (1960) 10.762. 
Hor Mt.. Arabia Pcirea between Dead S and G. 
of Akaba ; alt 4. .160 ft. 

Horburv, urb. dint . W R. Yorks, Eng ; nr Wake- 
field; p (1901)5,^41^ 

Hordaland, dist . Norw.i v : a 0,043 .sq m ; ch t. 

Bergen; p (1901) 223,119. 

Horde, t.. Germany . nr Dortmund ; coal, iron, 
steel ; p. 35,000 
Horcb, mtn.. Aiabia (see Sinai). 

Horley, sm, t , Surrey. Eng , on R Mole. 7 m 
S E of Dorking 

Hormuz, / , oi! S. cst. of Tran and nr Qishm I ; 
in Ilomiuz Strait 

Horn, C , most S point of S America, noted for 
severe gales encountered there 
Horn (North C ), N point of Iccl.and 
Horncastle, mid t , mb dnl , Uindsov, lancoln. 
Eng ; at confluence of Rs Bain and Waring at 
foot of Lincoln Wolds, irapt cattle fairs, malt- 
ing. corn, horse fairs, p (1961) 5.76*5 
Hornchurch, t., vrh di'il., Essex:, Eng ; nr 
Romford, residtl . p (1961) 128,127. 

Hornell, c.. N Y.. U.S A , rly. car wka.. p. (1960) 
13,907. 

Hornsea, (, t/rft dist , Eli Yoiks, Eng ; on E 
cst. 13 m NE of Hull, seaside resort, p. 
(1961) 5,949 

Hornsey, mun nor , residil disl , N London. Eng . 
p (1961) 97,885 

Hoiodenka, t, S W. Ukraine. U S S Ji . linen, 
bi.uidy , p (1930) 12.200 
Horsens, njit , .Tutland. Denmark: brewing, diesel 
engmos, weaving, clcc. goods, p (19.35) 36,567 
Kor.ioith, t , nrh dis/ , W R Yorlcj, Eng , in 
\,re \allcv I m N W. of breds, cloth, tanning, 
light engm . p (1901) / 5. 55 7 
Hoisham, t, urb dist. W Sussex. ICng. ; on R 
Arun at W end of forested di.st of the High 
Weald , agr , timber, engin . and cheinicats , 
p (1961) 21,155 

Hoibham, f , Victona, Australia ; on R Wimmcr.a, 
liastoral, dairying and agr. dist . p (1061) 
9,‘U3 

Hoita, ck svt . Faval I , Azoies. Atl Oc . cap of 
dist. , fruit, wine, winter resort . p tVJM)) 7.000 
Horten, spf . Norway; nr Dslo. naval b.ase. 

shipbldg , mftg inds., p (1960)75,569 
Hcitou, 7i , N W 'I'eir . Cannd.i . I'ms- into Aictic 
Dec in 

Hoiwich, 7 . dist.S Lnnes Eng ; on W edge 
o( Rosstndale J'Vlls, 4 rii NW of Bolton, 
bleaching and fotton spinning calico printing, 
paper, coal, stone; p < VMM) 16,067 
Hoshangabad, i, Madhya I'r.uiesh. India; on 
Narbada R, . p 10,000 

Hoshiarpur. /. E Punjab, India; lacquer wks , 
mlaid gcjods , p (1011 ) 5,';. ,745. 

Hospitalet. t , Spain, p (1959) 111,013 
Hot Springs, c , iVrl: . USA., health resort; p. 
(1960) 28,337 

Houdeng-Gocgnies. rommvnr, S W Belgium; 

eoil. smelting. glaf,swks , i» 9.022 
Hoiighton-le-Spring. t vrh dist , Dm ham. Eng . 
5 rn S W. of Sunderland, coal, p (1961) 
31,049 

Houilles. t., Seine-et-Oi.se, Fr'iicc. p (10')4) 22.971 
Hounslow, t . Middx. JOng . sul). W of Janidon 
Housatomc, R , Conn and Mass .USA., empties 
into Ixjng Island Sound . length loO m 
Houston, c., svt , Texas, USA. on Buffalo Bay. 
rly ctr , c.inal to est . oil refinerie.s, niaclun . 
Ige cotton tr ; p (1900) 938,219 
Houston Ship Canal, Texas. U S A. ; linJts Houston 
to head of shallow Galveston Bay and rontinnos 
through bay to deep water, provides site foi 
heavy mds , cement, iiaper, fertihsei.s, oil- 
• refining, etc ; opened 191.5, total length 45 m. 
Hovo, (., mnn bor , E Suasex, Eng. , on S, c.st . 
continuous with Brighton, residtl. holiday 
resort; p. (1901) 72,843 

Howe, C . Victoria. S E extremity of Australia 
Howell, t., S E Mich . USA., dairy prod. . 
P (1900) 4.861. 

Howrah, c . W Bengal, India; faces Calcutta 
across Hooghli It ; jute, cotton, shipbldg ; p 
(1961) t 514.090. diHt. 1,611.373. 

Howth, hill, nr. Dublin ; ait. 563 tt. 

Hoy, 1., Orkneys, Scot. 


Hoylake, t , urb dist., Cheshire. Eng ; on N. cat 
of Wirral peninsula; residtl , p (1961)55,555 
Hoyland Nether, urb dist , W.K. Yorks, Eng . 
p (1961) 15,707. 

Hradec Kr41ov6, t , Czeclioslovakia; p. (1957) 
55,250. 

Hron. 77 , Czechoslovakia . tnb of K Danube. 
Hsikwangshan, 7 . Iliipan, Ch'na , cH of 

aii( iinoiiv -mining dist . oies Binelted locally or 
at Changsha and Hankow 
Hsingan, former prov , China, now inc. in Inner 
Mongolia 

Huacho, . Peru. S America, pt for cotton and 
‘•’ugar. cottonseed oil. p (1901) 75,57^5 
Hiiancavelica, dep . (Yntral I’oru. a 8,207 sq m 
cap IT. p (1961 ) 595.5.95 
Huancayo, cap . .Timiii, Peru, woollen milks. 

artificial silk, p (1901) 50, 7)00 
Hiianuco, drp , (Jcntral Peru. a. 15,426 sq. m . 

ch t Hiianco, p (1961) 559,555 
Kuaras, ch t , Ancash. Pern, mineral springs. 

copper.Hilver.co.il, p (1901)17,555 
Huasco, , Atac.una. Cliile, exp copper, silver, 
gold, cattle. 2.311 

Hubll. 7.. My.sorc. India. P* of Coa. cotton, silk- 
wcavmg. p (1901) 170,163 
Hucknali. vulustt. L . tiro (list . Nottlngluun. Eng. ; 
ft in N of Nottnigliain , hoMciy, coal; p 
(1961) 23.246 

Huddersfield, mfig t . cn I, or , W R Yoiks. Eng . 
on edge of Penninas, 10 in S of Bradford, wool, 
textiles, cheiricals, engin . p (1901) 757?.5775 
Hudiksvail. .<j»7 . Sweden, on inJet of G ‘>f Both- 
nia, salting and cngiri wks , sawmills, p 
(1961) 11,979 

Hudson, t , NY, USA; cement, textiles, 
machin , p (1900) 11.075 
Hufkon, Zt , N Y , U S A ; How- fiom (he Arliron- 
(laiks to New Yoi); Harbour, wifli valley of 
Mohawk It in.nkcs gr luginvav of ft between 
Gr. Ijjikcs and New Yoik , Imigth ‘CiO in 
Hudson Bay, 'ivland sea, (,',aiuid.i , i onunmucating 
bv Hudson’s Strait (400 m long) with Daxuii 
SIralt. snlmoii, cod ; a .540 OOO m| m 
Hu6, c , S \'iet-Nam. nr mth of Hue H , royal 
li.ilacc, glass factories, iinpt tr , p (1960) 
103.870 

Huelva, rndutime prov , S W. Spain, (’onpor- 
inining, vino and olive growin.g. stO( k-raismg. 
lishciics brand V distillery, efc , a O.-lOOsq m : 
p (1959) 403,090 

Huelva, ‘ipf . cap Huelva, Spain, on G of Cadiz. 
P (1959) 76,815 

Hiieical Overa, 7, Almcria, SE Spun; silver-, 
lead- and copper-imiiing , p 13,030 
Hnesca, frontier ruov , NE .Spam rntnous . 

forested, a 5,849 sq m , p (1959) 5/5,775. 
Hnesca. I , cap , Hueaca prov . Spam , on K Isuela : 
cufh . gr wine and timlicr tr wifli P’rauce. 
liottcrv leather, cereals, p. (1919) 23,016 
Hugh Town, cap , St Mary I , Scilb,' Isles 
Huila, dep . Colombia, S Anieiica. a 7,990 sq 
ni , cap Nciva. p. (1947) 233 830 
Huizen, cominwie, W. Netherlands, ladio et.a ; 
ti^hiiig . p 7. ,500. 

Hnlan, 7 . N China. 20 m N ofllarbm, tr ctr . 

on Harbin- A igun rly . p 25.000 
Hull or Kingston-upon-Hull, '.?•/, (O hor, P) It 
Yorks, p]ng ; third pt of U K , at mlUix of 
R Hull, in f^stuarv of the Humber . univ , unpt 
ninfB and gr shipping tr . docks, fishmg, shiT» 
repairii'g, lOpe, nmchin . clieniicals tanning, 
veg oils, flour milling, ."^cod crushing, pauit, 
cciucnt, p (1061) .77?.7, 56*5 
Hull, c . ijnebec. Canada . laces Ottawa across R 
Ottawa, a.awmills. jiapcr, p (1956) 49,243 
Humber, estuary of Rs Ouse and ’fi-ent. separating 
Yorks and Jancohi. Eng , fine watciway. 1- 
7 in wide, length 38 m 
Humboldt Bay, ivlet, (Jal . U S A 
Humboldt, mtn rarige, P) Nevada, USA 
Humboldt Current, see Peiai Current. 

Hume Reservoir, artificial take. NSW. Australia, 
tornied by dam where R Murray leaves Gr, 
Dividing Range, just below (onlluence with R. 
Mitta Mitta , supplies water (or irrigation iii 
upper Riverma dibt. ; approx, capacity 4,000 
million cu it 

Hunan, inland prov . China ; coal, zinc. tea. wheat, 
lice tungoil. cap Changsha, a. 79.378 sq. m. ; 
P 0953) 33.226.954. 

Hungarv. rev . Central Pluropo . ch physical 
featureii. central plain of tieeless steppes; R- 
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Danube. 11. Tisza, Carpathian mtiiS . L. 
Balaton: hot nnfl flry eummer, rainfall mo'ler- 
ate , race. Magyar ; Rur , wheat, maize, 
potatoes, sugar-beet, horse-breeiiing, rattle, 
sheep, pips: coal, lignite, bauxite; milhnK 
brewin". sugar, communications good; cap. 
Budapest, a .35,912 sq.m ; p. (1960) i/.077.S70. 
Hungerlforcl, t . rural ihst . Berks. Kng ; on 

R. Konnet, p (rural dist. 1951) 9,411 
Hunmanby, t , E Jt. Yorks, Eng. . 3. of Scar- 
borough ; bricks and tiles. 

Himsruck, min. a., Ithincland-Palatinate. Ger- 
many . highest point. 2.677 ft. 

Hunstanton, nrb. dist . Norfolk. Eng ; 3 E shore 
ofWa.sh; seaside resort, p {1961) 4. 84:i 
Hunter, R., N S.W . Australia; ris'^s in Idverpool 
Range, Gr. Dividing Range, Hows .S and E into 
Tasman Sea at Newcastle. \.illev of Hunter 
anrl ch trib. Goulburn lead fiom Newcastle up 
to Caasills Gate through Gr Dividing Range to 
interior: length, approx 250 m 
Hunterston, Ayrshire, Scot , ( ivil nuclear power 
station, due 1963-64. 

Huntingdon, inland co , Eng . 366 so m . 

mkt gardening, fruit-growing, agr . p (1961) 
79,879 

Huntingdon, co t., mun. hor.. Hunts, Eng ; on K 
Ouse. 6 in. above St. Ives; birtiipl..ee of Oliver 
Cromwell, canning, cngin , processed rubber, 
contectionery, p (1961) 8,812. 

Huntingdon, bar , Penns., USA; engin . paper; 
p (1960) 7,23i. 

Huntington, t , Jnd . U.S A ; on Little Tl . r)y 
and Mool wka . yi (1960) 1G.185 
Huntmgton, c„ W V^a , USA., on Ohio K. 

machine Avks , lumbering, p (1960) 83,627. 
Iluntly, mkt. burgh, Aberdeen, Scot , at < on- 
flnence of Rs Bogie ami Deveron . tanning, 
woollens, p (1961) d.O.’i'i 
Kuntlv, ( , N r , N /, , on Waikato R ; 65 in 

S. ot \uckland. coal, p (1961) 4,G17 
Huntsville, t , Ala .USA, cotton-mills, p (1060) 

72,363 

Huon, f . 170 in N of and dev of New Culedoma, 
PaciMc . very banen group. 

Huonvill®, I, SE Tasmania, Australia, fiuit, 
cattle, p (1911) 5,037 

Hupeh, VTov , China , N of the Yangtze-Kiang , 
cap Wuhan, tea, cotton, wTieat, co.xl, paper, 
a 71,955 sq m, p (19 j?>) 27,789,693 
Hurlford and Crookedholrae, , Ayr. Scot , nr 
Kilmarnock, iron, llrcclay, worsteds, coal-mng 
Huron, L . between i )ana«la and USA., one of the 
Gr liakes ot the St Lawrence basin , a 23,610 
sq 111 , 230 ni long 

Huron, i, S.U , USA*; meat ytrod ; p (1960) 
14,180 

Ilurslville, sub , S of Sydnev, N S W . Australia . 
p 22,667. 

Hhrtb, \ , N Rhme-Westphalia, Germany. S W. 
of ( ologne . lignitft-inmmg. iiiachm . chemicals . 
Imyit. elec, power sta . p (estd 1951) 37.400 
Husi, mfig (.Romania, tobacco, wme . i) 16.605. 
Huskvarna, t , Sweden, S extremity of Vat- 
tein. It. iiids . p (1961) 13 763 
Husum, sjd., Schleswig- Holstein, Germany, rly 
junction, p (estd 1951) 24,500 
Hutchinson, c , Kan , U.S A : p (1960) 37,571 
Hutt, vrb fi . N I . N Z . p (1961) 98,991 
Huy, t , Belgium . on K Meuse ; nr i^iege . vine- 
growing (list : p (1947) 13,061. 

Huyton with Roby, nrft disi , Lancs, Eng . sub. 

of Liverpool, p (1961) 63,011 
Hwai Ho (Huai Ho), R , N China ; rises in Tung- 
peh Shan. Hows E acioss N China plain into 
Hungtse llu. thence N.E. into Yellow Sea or 
3 E. into Yangtze-Kiang ; subject to dLsastrous 
floods and changes of course 
Hwang Hai (Yellow Sea), arm of the Eac Oc. 
between Korea and China, branches into the 
Gs of Pohai and Liaotung ; greatest width 
400 m , length GOO m. 

Hwang Ho (Yellow R.), China; rises nr source of 
Yangtze- Kiang, Tibet, flows through N.W. 
China into G. ot Eohal , 1. 2,600 m 
Hyde, industl. mkt. t , mu*i bor , Cheshire, Eng : 
on R Tame. 5 m, S E of Manchester, textiles, 
clntlnng. engin , leathercloth, nibber, paper 
prod . p (1961) 31.710 

Hyderabad, dist . Andhra Pradesh. India: rice, 
cotton, -wheat, a. 1,957 sq m ; p (1961) 
2,063,601. 


Hyderabad, ch t , of Andhra Pradesh. India. (»n 
R Musi, walled t and impt comm, ctr , i» 
(1901) 1.252,337 

Hyderabad, t . W Pakistan, on R Indus, arsenai. 
Silks, gold and silver wk . pottery, p (1951) 
241,801 

Hyderabad, dist , W Pakistan 
Hydra, 1 , Greece: off Morca; a 20 sq ni ; p 3.693 
Hyftres, uniter iual'h resort. VTir. I’ ranee . nr 
Toulon, vines, oranges, flowers, fruit, p (1954) 
29,061 

Hy6rep. lies d’, sm. archmelago of Is , off French 
Rivier.i cst. 

Hythe, nr .Southampton, Hants . Eng. . synthetic 
rubber plant 

Hytlio, t . mun n-r . Kent. ICng . on 3 cat , 3 ni 
W. of Folkestone; one of the CiiKpia Ports, 
Royal school of musketry, p. (1061) 10,026 

I 

Iasi, see Jassy, 

Iba, spt , mun , cap. of Zamb.ales prov , Luzon. 

Philippine Is , uranium, lumbering . p 8.29') 
Ibadan, t , cap Western prov . Nigeria. 60 m N 
ot Lagos, silk, tobacco, cotton, uiiiv ,p 600,000. 
Ibagu^. cap. 'rolnna. Colombia. S America. 

cotton, tobacco, siigai . yi. (1947) 27.118 
Ibarra, /. Ecuador. 3 America, at foot of Volcano 
of Imbabuia . p {19[W 13.454 
Ibeiian Peninsula, S.W yiemnsula of Euroyie ; 
containing sts of .Spam and Portugal . derived 
from the Ibenan yicoyile who lived along the 
R El»ro (Ibcrus) . a 229,054 sq m , p 
35.470.953 

Iberville, /. Mun , f'anada, It engin; p (195b) 
6,265 

Ibicm, ' , 3 Paraguay; iron ore . p 14,350 
Ica, cs'.'. (/(p . Peiu , cap lea, a, 0,796 sq m . p 
(19(>1) 213,617 

Iceland, 1 , N Atl Oc , 130 m J] Greenland, 
independent rep , barren and mtnous , with 
ice-covcrcd plateaus and volcanoes: glacier 
fields cover 5.000 sq m , highest peak, OraGfa 
.fokull, alt 6,9')0 ft , mam ind Ashing, cap 
Reykjavik; a 39.709 sq m . v (1957) 166.831 
Ichang, p/ , Hupeh, China, on V.ingtzc-K laiig , 
cotton, rice, oil . large tr. , p. 107,940 
Ichinomiya, t , S li) Honshu, Japan . aiiciont 
Shinloslirme . textiles. pottery . p (19 17) 5J..'i76\ 
Icbow, c , Shantung. China , at foot of Shantung 
highlands, 80 m N L ot 'Fungshau (Suchow) . 
silk iiid . y> (estd ) J 00.000 
Icknleld W 'V, -7 '-j \ Eng ; from nr 

Bury ' i •iinn, . , tni'm-ii Wantage to 
Cirencester and (iloucester 
Icod, co.nmune, N W Tenerife, Canary Is ; agr . 
silk. i> 13,263. 

Ida, mtn , Cential Crete. Greece, famous m Greek 
nijthology, 8,058 ft 

Idaho, mtn st , U S ; part of Rocky Mtns in 
st . rich mineral region, cap Boise City. 

а. 83.557 sii m , v 0 969) 622, S 56 

Idaho Falls, i , Idaho. U.S A . food processing, 
luinbermg, sih'^cr, lead, and gold imni.s near by. 
(1960) 33,161 

Idar-Obestein, i . Rhmcland-Palatinate, Germany; 

gem cutting, jewellery . p (estd )95i) 25.800. 
Idle, mjtg t , W R Yorks. Eng . m Auc valley, 
3 m N of Bradford ; woollens, motor cars ; 
p 7,900 

Idle. R , Notts, Eng ; tnb to R Trent 
Idnja, t N W. Jugoslavia . ancient cas . mercury 
mines, cinnabar, p 10,317 
Ilnl, Spanish prey , Atlantic cst , N Africa, cap. 

3idi Idnia, a. 579 sq m . p (cst I960) 38,000. 
Igarka, sm. t , Siberia, R 3 F 3 R . on R Yenesei, 
400 m. from its mouth , inckel-mmes. lumber- 
milla . I). (1939) 18,000 

Iglesias, t, Sardinia, Italy; N.W. of Caghara . 
cath . p 23.575 

Igualada, t , Barcelona, Spain ; leather, textiles ; 

ctr. of wme-yiroducing dist , yi 13,138. 

Iguassu, R. 3 Brazil , famous falls 

Iisalml, t, Finland, E. of Kokkola: p. (1961) 

б, 136 

Ijmuiden, t , W. Netherlands ; on c.st at mouth of 
N. Sea Canal, fishing; gasification plant 1956; 
p (1948)27,959. 

Ijsselmeer (Tiake IJsscl), Netherlands; shallow 
expaiLse of water, formerly Zuider Zee ; sepa- 
rated from N. Sea by Wiereiigen-Fnesland 
Bariage (length 19 m.) constructed 1932 . 
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active laud rccJamation in progreas round 
margins ; a. (1952) 1,055 s(|. m. , when letlama- 
tion bOvS been completed, water a, will be lediiced 
to 408 eq in. 

Hagan, cap, Jsabela prov . Luzon. Plulippinefl ; 
tobacco . p 23,000 

Han (Sansing). pt , Heilungkiang. China, furs, 

P. 50,000. 

Ilchestoi, t , Pomersot. Eng. •. on H Yco . N W of 
Yeovil, nr. biitliplace of Koger bacon . p. 
485. 

Iletsk, t , Kazakh S S 11., on IL Tick, (rib of U 
L'ral, S ofChkalov, rock salt . p 13,010. 
Ilford, mmi. bar , E.ssex. ICiig . 1] gab of l,ondon 
on R. llodiiig . bordering on llain.uilt borest, 
paper-mills, elec and radio equipment, lilms 
and photoplate wks . p. (lOf.l) 178.210 
Iltracombe, f , urb. disl , N Devon. JCng . on 
cst of Biistol Channel, bcaside rc'-iorl. p 
(1961) 8,701. 

Ilhavo, spt , Bclra Litoral, Portugal, glass. 

porcelain, llgheiies , p 10,131 
Ilh6lis, sp( , IJaia. bra/il . p 15,560 
111, R., Central Asia, rises in Tien Shan and 
flows into L. lialknasli , length 8r>() m 
Ilia ^Edis), rrcfrctvrc, b Creece; cap Pyrgo.s; 
p (1951) 188,274 

Ihon, t . N Y . 1) S A : Ihearms. olTice equip- 
ment. p (1960) 10,199 

Ilkeston. I , man nor , Derby, Paig ; 7i m W of 
Nottiiigliam , coal. iron, eiigin , locknit labncs. 
needles, plastics, p (1961) 34,672 
Ilkley, I , urb thst , spa, W R Yorks, Eng , on 
R Wharfe 15 m. N W. of Leeds, local mkl . 
p (1961) 18,519. 

Ill, R., E. France, rises in Jura Mtns , Hows K 
through Mulhouse, Colmar, Strasbouig. enters 
Rhine 12 m below btiasliourg , length 
1.8.5 m 

Illawara, di'it .NSW, Ausiraha , forumig belt of 
land between S tableland and (bt . vei> 
fertile, dairy l.irmnig, coal seams, eh L, 
Kiama, Wollongong, Iballi, Deringoiig 
Il!e-et-Vllaine, dep , N W France . on blnglish 
Channel, a 2,699 b(i in . agr , cap, Renuco, 
p (1954) 586,812. 

Illimani, Mt , nr La Pa/. PoliMa; 21,181 ft 
Illinois, si . U S.A , named alter its pniuipal R . 
a large tub (860 in ) of Mussisbippi It. . cap 
Springfleld ; Igst t Chicago, a 50,400 gq 
in . p. (1960) 10,081,158 
lllogan, nf . Cornw.iil, Lng . N W’^ of Itedruili , 
tin, eopiicr. i) (par ) 8,300 
Illyiia, rci/wn, inainlv Jugo.skuia. stretching along 
Adriatic Sea fiom Tiieste in N to Alb.inii 
HI the S and inland as far as Rs Danube and 
Moral a 

Hpien, L , S of No\gorod, Russia, a 860 sq m , 
lishenes 

Iliiienau, i , Thuringia. Cennanv . at N base of 
'riiUriiiger Wald. SSL of (lofha. porcelain, 
toys, glass, p (estd 1951) 10,500 
Ilminstor, t , urb dist , Somerset. Eng . 10 in 
S E ol 'I’annton , entstone. concrete, eolkir-.. 
radio valves, p. (1961) 2,784 
Ilobasco, c, Salvador. Central Ainenca. cattle. 

f oilce, sugai, indigo . p 21.223 
Iloilo, cap, piov of Iloilo. Panay. Pliilippines . 

coconut oil, p (1960) 137,000 
Ilorin, 1 , N Nigeria, W’ Afiica, on Lagos-K.ano 
rly . agr and eara\an clr ; p (1916) 
51,686. 

Ih:!cy, i, Berks, b>ng . 11 ri S of Abingdon, 

sheep niKts and fair 

liuka, spt , N S W., Australia . on Claicnee R.. N. 
of Svdnev 

Imaban, t , svf , N AV Shikoku. .lapan . on shore 
of JnJ.ind Sea, innhs. cotton textiles, paper, 
canned Innts, p (1947) 55.-557 
Iinbabura, pwv . Ecuador, a 2,414 sq m . cap 
Ibarra, p (1960) 182.700 
Imbros, 'J'urkish I. iEgean Sea. fertile fruit- 
growing dist 

Immingham, pt . Tandsev, Lincoln 1‘aig ; on 
S c.st of Humber, 8 m N W of Cninsby , 

Ige docks, new dry dock, p 2,200 
Imola, t, Italy, S L ot Bologna; eatli. ; class. 
Iiotterv , p. 37,000 

Impeiial Valley, S. Cal., USA.; extends 80 m 
S .E from Salton Sea to Mexican bdy . mainly 
below sea-level , hot, ai id climate , cotton, 
dates, wheat under iriigation . water brought 
from Colorado K. by Imperial Canal (Laguna 
S (72nd Ed ) 


Ham) and All-Ameiican Canal (Imperial DamI 
m Yuma, total irrigated a (1938) 700 sq m 
Imphal, ch. L. Manipur, India . p 80,000. 

Inari L., e.rt€usu'c L., Lappi, Finland; outlet 
into Barents Sea ; a. 685 s<i. m 
Inca, f . I. of Majorca. Spam. p. 10,547. 
Ince-ln-Makerfleld, urb dut , Lancs . Eng . nr. 
Whgan, coal, cotton, engm , wagon-bldg ; 
p (196D 18,027 

Inchgaivie, isht, F of Forth, Scot.; forms central 
sufiport of the two gr spans of Forth Bridge. 
Inchkeith, fortfd I.. F of Forth. Fife. Scot 
Inchon, .spt. S. Korea, on W' cet ; c\p soya 
beans, iice. p (1959) 318.683 
Indan, won? . Luzon. I’hinppine Js ; nee: p 11,210 
Independence. ( . Mo .USA . on pranie, S. of 
Missouri U . p (1960) 62.328. 

Independence, t., Jowa, U S A., p. (1960) 7.069. 
Independence, t . Kan .USA; p. (1960) 11,222 
India, ponnsuta snbcouiviml, Asia, now sul)- 
divided into the Dominion of the Union ot India, 
(lie Doiniinon of I'likistan, the Donnnion ol 
Cevlon , ch mtns . Jlimalavas (Lveiest 
29,028 ft ). E and W Chats. Siilaimain range. 
Hindu Kush. Karakoram, Canges J^iam, 
Thar dcseit. ch Ra Indus, Canges, Brah- 
inaputia. climate moiibooii il . vegetation' 
(Iciibc forests in legion ot high raiidall , sal. 
teak, elsewhere savamiali or jungle, bamboo, 
coeoiints on Cbt , vanetv ot lact-j. nids ' 
agr. iicc. wheat, mdlet, sugar-cane, cotton, 
uite, tea, luhbei. linseed, cattle, sheep, goats, 
foiests, timbei , minerals loal, petiol-aim, 
liia.igancse. Icail, gold, silvei , imd ^ loUons, 
jute, millmg. engm , iiiachm . hras-i, (aipets. 
conumniK at ions gooil rail and “-ea , total 
a 1.606.742 8(1 m . total p (1901) apiTOX. 
438,000,000 

India, Republic of (Indian Union), indcp sor si 
within Br Commonwealth (1947), consists of 
J 1 Sl.ites and 7 Itnioii 'I’eirs admin b> ( ciitial 
Covein , cap Delin, inainlv agr. prin c vpts 
tea. cottons, fabrics, raw cotton, leather, liuits, 
nuts, iron and otlier metal ores, a 1,171,000 
sq 1)' . p (1961) 116,121,429 
India, French, posses- ions of lYance in Indii were 
(he tour beltlemcntn KariUal, Rlahc, Londi- 
clierrv. and Yaiiaon, now integrated m India 
India, Portuguese, consisted ot Coa, (rangim) 
Aiig('(li\a 8ao Jorge and Morcc'gos is . on 
Malabar cst . Daman (Vail Darnao). T>adara 
and Nagar- \vcli on C of f’ambav, and Dm w ith 
Cogola and Simlxu or S est of Bou'bav , be- 
came p.ut ol India 14 iMauh 1962, kn(>wn as 
Unii.n Teir of Coa. Daman ami Diu 
Indian liaicour, Labiador cot., nr Hamilton 
InleJ,, (\iii Ida 

Indian Ocean extends from S of Asia and E of 
Atrua to the () ot Cood Hope and C J/ euw'in 
in Au*-’tialia. separated liom the Pacific bv the 
Makiv jVrchipelago and Au«ti alia . a 29,8 19,000 

f.<( 111 

Indian Territoiy, sinre 1907 part of the st of 
Olvla , USA . JmJiaii resor \ ationa have an a 
ol .5 s<j m 

Indiana s) , biMvveen Kentucky and Ma Ingaii, 
lllmo''' and Ohm. U S.A . agr . coal, limestone. 
(In. petroleum, cap Indianapolis, a 86,291 
.s<i III . p (19(.0) 1,662,498 
Jndianapohs, cap, Ind , USA . on White It, 
niipt ily e(r , meat p.iclnng, p (1960) 
476,2 78 

Iiuh.aika R.. Yakut, IT S S R , Hows into liaptev 

Indc-Chma, SE Asia, fcderition in French 
Union until erd of liostilities .Inlv 1951 Uon- 
Kistixl of the thiee sts of Vict-Nam. Cambodia 
and l^aos 

Indonesia, Republic of, S 10 Asia (coinpnsing 
Java, Sumatr.i, Kalimantan. Sulawesi. W' New 
Cuire.a. 15 minor Is , thousands ol smaller ones) 
climate tropical, abundant rainfall, vegetation 
equatorial forest, race Malay, agr rice, 
mai/'‘. swi et potatoes, sugar-cane, colTee, tea. 
tobacco, oil palms, cinchona spices, ruliber, 
petroleum, tin, cement, caip Djakarta (Bata- 
via). p (1959) 92,600,000 
Indore, t , Madhva Pradesh. Indian Union . In 
vallev of R Narbada, cotton-mills, p (1961) 
395.035 

Indro. dep . Central France, ogr. and mdnstl . 
cap ChMeauroux; a. 2.066 eq. m ; p (1951) 
247,436 
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Indre-el-Loire, dev- Central France ; to the N.W. 
of Indre. aptr . vines, silk factories, cap. 
Tours; a. 2,377 sn. m ; p. (1954) 364.706. 
Indus, R . W. Pakistan ; rises in Tiliet, and flows 
throuf?h Kashmir. Punjab, Sind, to the Arabian 
Sea; lenRth 1,800 in 

Inebolu, , Anabilla, Turkey, on cst. of Black 
Sea; tr in mohair and wool . p (1960) 5.<S.96‘ 
Inlanta, mnn , Luzon. Phiiiripine Is. . p. 20,331 
Ingersoll, t . Ontario, Canada, N E ol Hamilton; 
p. (1950) 6.754. 

Ingleboroiigh, inin . near Settle, Yorks, Eng ; 
limestone; underground caves, stalactites, 
stalagmites; alt 2.373 tt. 

Ingleton, vil , W.Il. Yoiks, Eng.; .at foot of 
Ingleboroiigh , ctr. tor geologist and tourist , 
p (par ) 2,400 

Inglewood, r.. S W, Cal.. USA.; chinchilla 
farms; furniture; light engm ; p. (1060) 
63.300. 

Ingolstadt, f., Bavaria, Germany . on Danube, nr 
Munich . cas. ; machiii., cam. tobacco ; p 
(estd 1954) 43,300 

Inhombane, apt , Mozambique ; exp. sugar, copra, 
oil-seeils ; p 20,000 

Inishmore Ur3. nf Aran /s . Gahvav. Ireland . 30 
in S VV of Galway, llshmg . p l.SOO. 
Inkeriuan, I , C'limes, C 8 S K ; nr E extremitj' 
of Sevastopol harbour, battle 18,')4 
Inkpen Beacon, /nil. Ilants , Eng . W end of N 
Downs, 7 m S W of Newbury, highest point 
reached by chalk hills in Eng . alt 97.5 ft 
Inkster, L. S E. Mich .USA. rcsidtl . p (1960) 
30,007 

Inland Sea, Japan; length 2.50 m. bieadth 10- 
40 in. , ch spts ; Hiroshuna. Oknvaina. Kolie 
Inn, R . traversing Switzerland, the Austrian 
Tyrol and Bavaria , enters 11 D.umbo at 
Paasau, the ancient (Enus, length 320 m 
Innerleithen, biiroh ond health resoit. l*cel.le.s, Scot . 
on B Tweed. 5 m S E of Peebles, woollen 
cloth and knitwear; p, (1961) 2.200 
Inner Mongolia, out region. China, comprises N 
part ot former prov of Cliahar, p.irt of W 
Manchuria. Suivan prov . and part of Jehol 
prov.. cap Huhehot; p {1953) 6,100,104 
Innlslall, I, Queensland. Australia. ( h. .siigai- 
produemg ctr. of Australia, p 4,000 
Innsbruck, cap. the Tviol, Austria, on It Inn; 
commands N approach to brenner Pass, univ . 
military stronghold . p 04,590 

Inowroclaw, t , N. Poland . nr By<lgoszcz ; iO( k- 
salt, iron pyrites, tr. in ugr piod . j> 
(1960) 47,000 

Inseln, dial. Lower Burma, a. 1,91 f sq in.; p 
331,14.>i. cap I ; p 20,437. 

Insterburg, see TchernjaChowsk. 

Bllterlaken, t , Bernese Oberland, Berne Switzer- 
land . on R Aar, between Ls 'rimn and Hrienz . 
tourist resort . p (1941). 7,77/ 

Inuvlk, t , Canadian Arctic; built above the per- 
manent frost 

Inveraray, burgh, co. t , Argyll, Scot , nr head of 
Ivoch Fyne, herring flslimg, p (1961) 501 
Inverbervie, bwnh, KincardiMe. Scot . on E i st , 
8 m S of Stonehaven. Ilax, tow .‘^piimlug. 
flock, furniture, p (1901) 921 
Invercargill, c , . S I . N Z . on S E cst . saw- 

mills, meat-freezing plants . aluminium smelter 
projected, p mtM) 41,037 
Inverell, t, NSW, Australia. 383 in N. of 
Sydney, p (1061)5.202 

Invergorden, burgh, spt , Rofs and Cromartv. 
Scot , on N side of Cromartv Firth. 12 in NE 
of Dingwall, naval pt , p (1961) 1,640 
Inverkeithing, burgh. Fife. Scot . on F of Forth, 
nr Dunfermline, shlpbldg ; p (1961) 4,060. 
Inverklp, par., vd , Renfrew. Scot , 6 m. S W of 
Greenock ; par contains Gourock , wat pi. ; 
p. (1951) 17,283 

Inverness, co , Scot ; mountainous and well 
wooded, rising to Ben Nevis 4,406 ft . Cale- 
donian Canal crosses co ; little cultivation , deer 
forests and grouse moors, llshiug, sheep breoil- 
Ing, distilleries; a. 4,351 sq. m , p. (1961) 
83,425. 

Inverness, burgh, co. /.‘Inverness, Scot . on 
Moray Firth nr N E end of Caledonian Canal ; 
distilleries, light engm. ; fisheries and agr . 
p. (1961) 29,773. 

iDvenirie, burgh, Aberdeen. Scot ; on K Don, 
14 m. N W. of Aberdeen: rly. ctr , wool fair, 
p. (1961) 5,152. 


Investigator I., off cst. of Eyre Peninsula, S. Aus- 
tralia. 

Inyokem, E. Cab. USA; naval ordnance 
research sta.; p. (1960) 11,684. 
loannina (Janlna), prefecdure, Epirus, Greece: 

ch. t. loanuina , p (1951) 151,568. 
loannina (Janlna). /., Epirus, Greece ; nr Albanian 
frontier, embroldeiy, p (1051)33,268. 

Iona, I.. off cst ol Mull. Argyll, Scot. ; curly 
Scottish Christian ctr ; restored abbey, St. 
Cohimba’s burial place, ancient buiial place of 
Scottish kings. 

Ionian Is., gr. in Mediterranean, belonging to 
Greece, formerly under Biitisli protection; 
comprising Kerkyra, (Corlu), Kcphallcnia. 
ZAkynthos. IjCvklis. Ithake, Paxosand KytherA. 
suffered from severe eaithquakes in Aug. 1953, 
total a. 752 sq m ; p. (1951) 228,110 
Ionian Sea, Mediterranean ; between Greece on E ; 
Italy and Sicily on W. 

Iowa, st , USA; prairie cty ; over 1 .000 ft. 
above sea-levcl ; watered by Mississippi and 
Missouri, farming, dairviiig. maize, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, coal, cap Dos Moines, a. 50,290 sq. 
m . p (1960) 2.757.537. 

Iowa Citv, Iowa. USA., fanning, etockbrccding, 
P (1960) 33.443 

Ipoh, i , Perak. Malaya . tin . p SO, 374. 

Ipswich, CO. t . CO bor . SuffoUc. ICng . at head of 
estuary of R Orwell, agr impli'inenfs, brewing, 
clothing, printing, p. (1961) 117,325 
Ipswich, c. SE Cjiicensland, Australia, coal. 

woollens; p (1961) 43.663 
Iquiquo, c, pt , 'l’iiapa(.a. Chile; iodine and 
nitrate of soda tr , p (1052)30,576 
Iquitos, ch, t, Loreto, I’cni . shipvMrds. docks, 
rubber, cotton, saw-mills, oil rellmng, p (1901) 
.54.300 

Irakhon (Heraklion), vrefcclure. Crete , cap 
Irakhon. p (\05\) 180,637. 

Irakhon (Candia), <ap , Crete; central position 
oil N cst at foot of gently slopiiir,, teniuod 
hill slopes, wine, olive oil, fishing, p (1951) 
51.144 

Iran, see Persia. 

Irapuata, c . central Mexico; agr ctr , p 32 937 
Iraq, rep (since July 1958), S W Asm; approx co- 
extensive with ancient Mcj^opotnima. ch Ps , 
Tigris, Euphrates, climate, iiot, rainless in 
summer, cool In winter, scanty rainfall, races- 
Arabs, Kurds, language Arabic, ch crops- 
dates, wheat, maize, barley, beans, cotton, 
miiit oilfields, coinmunicatioiis rail, Mosul- 
Baglidad-Pcrsian G ; cap Baghdad. a 
116,600 sq m , p (1057)6,538,100 
Irbit, / , Sverdlovsk region, USSR ; mkt., 
famous fair , p 12,000 

Ireland, 2nd. Igst J Brit Is ; ch physical fea- 
tures . L Neagh in N E . Ks Shannon, Boyne. 
Blackwater. Barrow, Norc, Suir, Littrv. 
ch rntn groups — all near cst — Moiirno Mtns . 
Wicklow Mtns . Mtns of Kerry . peat bogs over 
considerable ureas, large areas grassland . 
climate, mild and damp , vegetation, chielly 
meadowland , coni in nnicait, Ions, rail and canal; 
a 32.531 sq. m. . greatest length 280 m , width 
180 m ; p (1961) 4,321.411. 

Ireland, ^public of (Eire), aov ind at. coveimg 
20 of the 32 cos of Ireland inc. the 3 pro vs of 
Leinster, Munster and Connaught (Connac lit) 
together with 3 of the cos. (Cavan, Monaghan 
and Donegal), of the former pro\ of Ul.sfcer. 
Ceased to be member of Biit Commonwealth in 
1949; agr.. potatoes, turnips and other root 
crop.s, oats, bailey, hay. cattle, sheep, pigs, 
horses . fisheries . mnls . gram milling, tlour, 
dalrv produce, bacon, brewing, tobacco, 
clothing, etc ; religicjii. R G. : cup Dublin . 
a 20.600 sq. m ; p (1961) 2.814,703. 

Irian. Indono.slan name for Netherlands New 
Guinea See New Guinea, West. 

Iiiga, mvn , Luzon, Bhilippiiie Is. , hemp, copra, 
agr. . p. 30,005 

Irish Sea, Brit. Is. ; betwee-n (Jr Britain and 
Ireland, connecting N. and S. with Atl. Oc ; 
200 m long; 59-140 m. wide ; greatest depth 
140 fathoms . a. 7,000 sq. m 
Irkutsk, t , R.S.F SR: on R. Angara: on Trans- 
Siberian Rly . engm., sawmilling, petroleum re- 
fining. chemicals, p (1959) 36.3 000 
Irlam, urb. dist., Lancs, Eng ; steel, engin., tar, 
soap, glycerine, margarme, p. (1961) 15,365 
Iron County, Utah. U.S.A. ; contains vast reserves 
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of iron ore ; not yet developed due to in- 
accessibility. 

Iron Gate. Komania ; famous rapids in E 
Danube. 

Iron Knob, t , 8 Austraiia . S W of Port Augusta . 
iron ore 

Iron Mountain, i,, Mich . IT S A ; former iron 
mining ctr , p. (1900) 9.2ff9 
Ironton, c . Ohio, USA. machm ; coal, iron 
liroclay: p (1900) 19.715 
Ironwood, t . Mioii .USA , iron-rnining. lumber- 
ing , p (lOOO) 

Irrawaddy, R . Burma . Hows S to B-iy of Bengal . 
navigable for Ige t-UMiuers 900 m . inigation 
nlv'S . length l.'.lOO ni 

Irthlingborough, t , urb dist., Northants . Eng . 
p (1061) 5.1L^5 

Iitysh, It. Siberia. IJ S S It ; trib of B Ol) . 
two-thirdfi navigable . crossed hv 'rrans- 
Siberian Rly at Omsk . length 2.500 m 
Irun. t., N E frontci. Spam . nr San i-Wdiastian , 
tanning and bi.mdv dLstiJlery , paper mills, 
iron; Roman reniams . p 14,698 
Irvine, burah. si>( , A\t. Scot . nr mouth of K 
Jivine. 7 m W of Kilmarnock , hosier v. It 
engip,. bottle, chemical wks . p (1961) 16.910 
Irvington, t . N .1 . U S A , p (i960) 59. .'.79 

Irvington, t . N Y , U S A . reaidtl . liglit engin . 

p (I960) 5,494 

Irwell, R . S lames. Rtig . flows past Manchester 
to the Mersey . length '10 m 
Isaico, R, N Jtalv, rises nr Bienncr Pass, 
flows S into K Adige at llolzaiio . used bv main 
rail and road routes troin IS Italy to Ausliia, 
length 50 m 

Ischia, /, 111 (I of Naples. Jtalv, saline baths. 

cap I . a. 20 so m , p 90,000. 

Ischl, t, Austria, wat pi. saline baths, p 
14,004 

Isdud (Ashdod), a/iCient rhihsiine c , Israel , 20 ni 
S of Jaffa 

Ise Bay, inlfd. S Honshu, Japan . flanked by (h 
textile rnftg region of .Japan foiitauiing 5 
million people centred on Nagoya , length 10 m , 
wultli 15 -20 ni 

Iselle, ( . N W Italy . H terminal of Simplon I'ass 

iiiKl tunnel 

Is6re, f/cp , S [') Franco, drained hv Rs l^^ihe and 
Rhone, eai) (Irenolflc, mtiious , <-ereaK . wmc. 
butter cheese, non, toal, lca<i. ‘-iher. copper, 
gloves, .silks, a 3.178 t-ai in.; p 996,116 

Is6ie, R., SE Fiance . uses m W Alr)S (i^iaiide 
Saflsiere), flov\s \\ into J‘ Rhone nr V.iletue, 
used to geneiatc hvdio-elec , used with tnb 
R Are, liv mam ilv fiom I’laiue to N Italv 
through Mt Omis (Fr^jus) 3'uiinel 
Iserlohn, I , N Rliine-Wcstphalia, (derm mv , non. 

steel, metalwks . needles, p (estd 1994) 47.400 
Isernia, f , (\impolias'-o Hah . mnts . j) 10,4}/ 
Iseym, ^ . W Prov , Nigeria, W. Afnca, p (19B)) 
48.470 

Isfahan (ancient Aspadana). vrov . Han cap 
1, former cap of Rersn, on R Zaindeh, 
carpet mttg . woollen and eotton cloth and 
yams mftg . matche.s, t» (1956) 954,976 
Ishikar’, i, Lloklvaido, Japan, on < st of 0(.aru 
Bav, 10 m N of Sapfioro . ctr ol seioml Igct 
coalfield in .Tapan, phi petroleum pro'luction 
Ishim, 1.. R 8 F S R , on R Ishmi, 8 of Tobolsk, 
famous fair, one of the most iuipt for agr 
produce in hiberia, p 10,000 
Ishpeming, c . Muh .USA . maihm . gold, silver, 
iron, marble, p (1960) 6’.(.V57 
Isis, R , head .stieam of R Thames, Fng . so 
named until its confluence with Thames at 
Dorthestei, Oxlord.shire 

Iskenderun, t.vt Hatay, Turkey , pt and rly 
terminus, p (10()0) 69,7.16 
Isla, R , Peith and Foifar, 8cot. . tnb of R Tay . 
IcMigth 40 ni 

Islay. 1 , Inner Hebrides, Argyll, Scot 13 m 
. V\ Kintvie, a 235 s<i m ; farminc. d.airying, 
distillenc-! 

Isle of Grain, rvral a. Kent, flat promontory 
once separated from mainland by a tidal 
(‘stuary, Ige oil leflncry 

Isle Royale, I., m L. Superior, Mich. U.S.A. : 
length 40 ni. 

Isleworth, see Heston and Isleworth. 

Islington, metro puht/in bor . London, Eng ; N. of 
City; industl and residtl . p {1901) 228.833 
Isllp, summer resort, Ixing I., N.Y., U.S A. ; p. 
(1950) 5,254. 


Ismailia, t., Egypt, at mid-point of Suez Canal on 
L. Timsah, 45 ra N N.W of Suez ; has rail con- 
nections with Cairo, Suez and Port Said , p 
(1947) 68,338. 

Isna (Esneb), t , Upper Egypt ; caravan ctr . 

barrage, p {19i7) 18,458. 

Isonzo, R , Illvria, Italv , flows into Adriatic Sea 
Isparta, t. Turkey. N of Antalya, p (1960) 
36.201 

Ispra, t . Varese, Italy, nr L Maggiore, nuclear 
research ctr 

Israel, ludep Jewish rep , since 1948. part of 
former Ikiiestine mandate, cap Jerusalem, 
impf ts Tel Aviv, Haifa, mainlv agr : grains, 
vegs . olives, citnis-lruit prod . TTOce.ssod foods, 
textiles, wearing appaicl. pharmaceuticaK, 
little mineral wealth except lor pot.ash ami other 
(hemicals from Sea of Calilee and Dead Sea, a 
8.050 so m . p (1962) 9.960.700 
Issoire, commune, l*uv-de-D6nie. France. oI<l 
church, p (1954) 8,541 

Issoudun, t, Indre, France, leather, parchment. 

woollens, farm Implements, p. (1954) 12,945. 
Issv, t . France . on R Seme , sub of Paris . p 
(1954) 47 3C9 

Issyk-kul. L Kirgizia. USSR ; alt 4,476 ft . 

a 250 80 in , drained by R Chii 
Istanbul (Constantinople), ch svt , former cap . 
'J iirkey . S entrance of the Bo.sporns . Turkish 
t (Stain boul) and Christian hu 1)S ((lalata and 
I’cra) aep by the " (loldcn Horn " . the ancient 
Bv'zantiuin , mngniflceut iiUKsoue of St Sophia . 
p (1960) 1.469.528 

Istria, peninsula, N Adriatic Sea. formerly 
Italian now diviued between Jugoslavia and 
Italy, agr . olives, vines, ornnges, maize, rural 
j) mainly Slavs, ts inainlv Italian 
Ita, c.S Paraguay, cattle, agr; leather; p 1G.S92 
Itabira, ( , Minas ( Jeracs st , Brazil , on Brazdiaa 
Jdateau. 60 m N 1') of Belo Hoiizoiite, Ig.-^t 
depoats ol non ore in Brazil 
Itabmia, r . Fi Brazil, coflee, tobacco , p 15,868 
Italy, lep . S Europe, peninsula 750 m loi.g 
and 100-120 ni broad, many Is (ch Sardinia, 
Sicilv) , mtns in N (Alps) and m cti and S 
(Ai)emiines) . ch R climate. Mediter- 

i.iiUMii . wheat an.1 othiT cereals, vines. 
oIiNC's fruit . cattle, sheep, sulplmr, iron and 
non pviites, inercuiy, l(\'id. zinc . (.'ariara 
marble, hydro-elec power, natural gas, mnfs 
(.ottoiis, silks, sugar, glass lumimie, olive oil. 
gen engin cans, fisheries, cap Rome, a 
1H..23 js(J III : p (1950) 19.600.000. 

Itasca, L . a source ot Mis.sissippi R Minn . 
USA . alt 1.575 ft 

Itatiaia, mtn , highest mtn in Brazil ; .j.255 ft 
Itaugua, / , S W I’araguay . lace mkg . p 11,300 
Itchen, U , Hants, Eng , flows to Southampton 
W .iter , length 25 m. 

Ithaca, / , N Y . U S A . on Cavuga Tj . seat of 
f'OTiiell Univ , elec clocks, p (1960) 28.799 
Ithake, one of the Ionian I s . C.reiicQ , a '{7 sq ni , 
ch t Ithake, severe eartluiuake, 19a3 
Itzehoe, t. Sclile.swig-Holsteii), (ieiniany; on 
Slor R . wood, cement, machin . p. (estd 
1954) 96,800 

Ivanovo,/ It S F.S R . NE of Moscow, textiles. 

iron and chemical wks , p (1959) 392,000 
Ivigtut, Danidi sctthincnt, S W. (irceuland , 
( 1 \ohte 

Iviza, I . Balearic gr in tlie W Mediterranean, 
hir'anish . cath . torfic.-.s 

Ivorv Coast, imt ^ov \t , within French Corn- 
miinit.y. \V Afncc . climate, troT»ical; maize, 
colfee, rubber, mahogany, dense forests, cap 
Abidiau. a 124.0U0bq m . p {1901 3,900,000 
Ivrea, t . Itaiv . on the Dora Baltea, lu Tuiin . 

hilk'v, cotton iimfs , p 14,173 
Ivrv-sur-Seinc, t . France . on II Seine, aub of 
I’ai IS . organs, chcimcals, iron and steel . p 
(1954) 47,765 

Iwamizawa, /. W ilokk.aido, Japan. rly 
jumtion. c-o.di.eld, p (lOll) 41.198 
Iw'anai. spt , S W Hokkaido, Japan . copper, 
coal. Hulphiu . fisheries . p {1947) 90,394. 

Iwo, / . Nigeria, \\ Africa, nr. Ibadan, p. (1963) 
100.000. 

Ixiniquilpan, t., Hidalgo st . Mexico, silver, 
P. 1.543. 

Izegem, commune, N W. Belgium , linen, tobacco; 
p 15.111 

Izhevsk, t., ILSFS.R.; steel, engin.; p. (1959) 
283,000. 
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Izleux, t., Loire, France . nr. St Etienne 
Izmail, former vrov. of Bessarabia. Bomania: 
ceded to U.S S K In 1910, and now part of 
Ukrainian 8 8 It. 

Izmail, t.. U.S 8 R. ; on R. Danube ; cereals, wool, 
hides, 24.000 

Izmir (Smyrna), c . Turkey ; at head of U of 
Smvrri.a, Anatolia; exp flR.s, raisins, tobacco, 
carpets, ruprs. anc and historic c . ch comm 
etr of the I-evant, p (1960) 370,923 
Izmit, i . Turkey, E. end of 8ca of Marmara, 
cereals, tobacco oil reftnerv under construction, 
p (1900) 73,703 

Izticar, t , Puebla, Mexico; nr Popocatepetl, p 
7,065. 

Izhum, t . Ukraln-an 8 8 R . on R Uouetz. enKin 

J 

Jabbok, J{ . Syii.i, tiib of R Jordan, leneth 4r> m 
Jablonec, t, N lloheinia, Czechoslovakia, on 
R Nelsse; artificial jewelleiy, p (1947) 23. /I2 
Jaboatoa, c . E. Br.izil , siili of Recife . p 13,102 
Jaca, i, N Spain, at foot oi Pyrenees, p. 
7,703 

Jachymov, i. NW Bohemia. Czechoslovakia, 
uraiiiuin-mlnes, pitchblende, lead, silver, nickel, 
cobalt, p 6.806 

Jackson, c., MIcfi , U S \ , on (Jrand R ; loco- 
motive.s, motor-car acces.sones. p (\9M)) 50,720. 
Jackson, t . cap Mi.ss , USA. cotton tr . p 
(1000) 144,422. 

Jackson, i . Tenn , U S A , nniv , cotton, cotton- 
seed oil, euKines. F.ewinK-inachines. p, (1900) 
33,840. 

Jackson, t , Ohio, USA. foundries, na? wells, 
P (1900) 6.980 

Jacksonville, < . Ark . IF S A . p (1960) 7 i.48S 
Jacksonville, c , Fla . USA, on St John’s R . 
timber, cotton, vigais, (Ihli, fiuit, phoaphate.s, 
p. (1900) 201,010 

Jacksonville, i , Texas. USA. rlv . ctr , fruit, 
vegetables, cotton, p (1960) 9.540 
Jacksonville, c , 111 , U S A ; woollens, rly wks . 
p (1900) 21.690 

Jacobabad, frontier fta , Siml. I’akiHtaii ; one of 
hottest places in the Indian sub-i.ontinent . 
p. (1911) 15,748 

Jacobina, t , Baia. Bra/d , on R. Itapicura . 
P. 4,389. 

Jacobsdal, t.. Orange Free State, 8 Alrica, 
on Kict R 

Jacobstadt, sec Yekabpils. 

Jacques-Cartler, if. Quebec, (’aiiada; trib of 
St Lawrence. 

Jacques-Cartier, I . Quebec, (Ainada, p (lO.'iO) 
33.007. 

Jacuhy, R , 8 Brazil . rises in S edge of Brazilian 
Plateau, enters AM Go , tliiongh l.igoon, li.igoa 
ilos I’atos, length 3G0 m. 

Jade, or Jahde, estuary, N. Sea. Germany, line 
harbour and entrance to pt of \Vilhelm.sb wen 
Jaen, vrov , 8 Spam . mines, wine, ganlen 
produce, leather, weaving, a. 5,209 sa m , 
p (19.59) 773,563 

Jaen, t. cap, Jaen. 8. Spain, N. of Grinada. 
p (1959) 60,395 

Jaflia Tel Aviv, t , spt , Israel ; orange-growing 
dist ; p. (estd. 1956) 361,000 
Jafinn, f.. spt,, N Cevlon, p (19.53) 77,218 
Jagdalpur, t, Madhva Rradesh, Indi.i, p 10,128 
Jagersiontelii, Orange Free State. 8 Africa, 
diamonds, p 2,978 

Jahrom, i, Fars, Iran, tobacco, dates, p 
15,000 

Jakarta, see Djakarta. 

Jaipur, caji c . Jfaj.isth.in. India, comm ctr . 
iimv . p. (1961) 402,760 

Jalalabad, f , 8 of Kalml R , Afghanistan, cane 
sugar, p. (estd. 1948) 14 756 
Jalapa, dep., b.E Guatemala; maize, beans. 

cap Jalapa; a 797 sq m ; p (1940) 124,835. 
Jalapa. cap. Veracruz st , Mexico; p. (1940) 
46,827. 

Jalgaon, t, E. Khandesh d'st. Maharashtra, 
India; cotton, linseed, p. (1951) 68,412 
Jalisco, Facific st , Mexico,, well timbered, agr., 
mining; o.ap. Guadalajara, a. 31.149 sq m ; 
p (1950) 1,746,239. 

Jallieu, commune, Isfire, 8 B. France ; light mnfs. : 
p (1954) 5,241 

Jalna, i.. Maharashtra. India; E. of Aurangabad: 
P. 17,000. 


Jalon, R , Spain ; rises in Iberian Mtns , flows 
NE into R. FJiro nr. Zaragoza; valley towns 
main rly., road route trorn Madrid to Ebro 
Valiev 

Jaluit. Marshall Is . Pa . Oc. 

Jamaica, 7 . indep sov sf within Br Gommon- 
wealth (1962). VV I . divided into three cos. 
Middlesex, Surrey and Cornwall, mountainous, 
highest peak (iii Blue Mtns ) 7,420 It . cap 
Kingston. bauxite, sugar, rum, cofTee, 
bananas, cocoa, a 4,411 sq m , p (I960) 
1,613.148 

Jamalpiir, / . N J') Bihar, Indian Unum, p (1941) 
30,3 16 

Jamalpur, 7 , E Pakistan, p (1941) 23,077 
Jambes, commune h lielgiuin. sub. of Namur, 
ghuss. engin. . i> 7,911 

James (or Powhattan), If . V^v . U .8 A ; Hows from 
Blue Ridge to Chesape iko Bav . length 450 m 
James Bay, 8 part of Hudson Bay. Canada . leiigtli 
alioiit 1,250 m 

James W. Ellsworth Land, Antarctica; flaimeil 
by U S A 

Jamestown, c , N D , USA; cattle . food 
processing, p (1900) 13,163 
Jamestown, spt , cap , bt Helena I. . p (1946) 
1.547. 

Jamestown, c , N Y.. USA. summer lesort and 
iiiltg : p (1960) 41.818. 

Jamestown, / . liist . Va . IF.S A . nr. mouth of 
James Jf , wheie first English permanent settle- 
ment wa.s founded iOO? 

Jammer Bay, bay, \V csfc of Veiidsjsscl. Jutland. 
Denmaik 

Jammu and Kashmir, f?t , N India, traversed by 
ranges of the Hiinalavns, in Jhelum valley is 
the lov’elv “ Happy Valley,” vale of K . ru h 
agr (lists : also noted for textile piod ; 
cap Srinagar, winter cap Jammu, a 92,789 
sq m, p (Vd1j\) 3,583,585 
Jamshedpur, t, Bih.ir, India, W of Calcutta. 

'fata iron and steel wks , p (1961) 332,131 
Jamtland, co . Sweden, a. 19,967 sq m . p 
(19.50) 144.024 

Janesville, t , Wls .USA ; In agr region ; textik’4. 

maohin , p (1960) 35,161 
Janina, see loanmna. 

Janiuav, f, Panay, Philippines; flue wo\cn 
fabrics. 

Jan Mayen I., between Spitzbergen and Iceland, 
Arctic Ocean . belongs to Norway ; seal and 
whale tisberies . government weather-forecast 
Rta . a about 144 aii m 

Japan, cfv . E. Asia, ch Is Shikoku. Hokkaido. 
IloriHhu. Kvushu; iiioiintairioi.s. largely 
volcanic 18 active volcanoes , subject to dusas- 
trona eaithtpiakes . only one-tenth of total 
surface is agr land . climate vanes according to 
latitude, in N temiierate, in S suli-troiiical, 
warm Hummers, afnmdant rainfall, vegetation, 
broad -leaved lorc.st and meadows, coniferous 
forest, line harbours, good curnmuiilcations , 
cb. inds . agr, rice, cereals, mulberry and 
silk, tobacco, cotton, tea , coal, iron, copi»cr , 
lumber. fisheries, textiles, silks, cottons, 
woollens, stiipbldg , cngiri . machin.. paper, oil 
from Honshu, cap I’okyo. a 182,700 sq m . 
p (1960) 93,403,445 

Japan, Sea of, portion of Pac Oc. between Koiea, 
U S 8 R and JaT>an 
Japan Current, sec Kuroshio. 

Jappen I., Goclvmk Hav. New Guinea. Liiloriena 
Japura, R , Colombia, Brazil. S America ; rising 
in the Andes of Colombia, rind flowing Lhrougli 
Brazil to B Amazon . length 1, 500 m 
Jarocin, 7 . I'oluiid . 8 of Poznan o 11.818 
Jaroslaw, rnjtg 7. Rzeszow. I’ol.and. on R San, 
garrison, p (1960) 26,000 
Jarrahi, /{., 8 \V Iran, flows into Persian G 
Jarrow, 7 , mwi bar., Uuiham, I'uig , on S. 
bank ot R Tyne. 7 m lielow Gateshead . 
shipbldg . steel and tube wks . oil storage . 
birthplace of Venerable Bede, p (1961) 25,7.12 
Jaslow, commune, Rzeszow. Poland . oil wells . 
p 12,000 

Jasper, 7 , E Texas, USA; cattle, agr , lumber, 
p (1900) 4,880. 

Jasper Place. I . Alberta, Canada, p (1956) 15.851 
Jassy (Lasi), 7 . Romania, former cap Moldavia, 
in vineyard dlst ; textiles, chemicals, p (1959) 
122.000 

JAszbereny, t , Hungary . on R. Zagyva ; p 
31.070 
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Jativn, t., Valencia, Spain, wine, oil, fruit, p level, between Dead Sea and Mediterranean: 


1S.‘^63. 

Jau, r„ S5,o Paulo at.. S E. Brazil ; cofToc ; p 
IS.fJSS. 

JanI, Nejd. Saudi Arabia ; p exceeds in.ooo 
Jau}a, t , Jiinin. Central Peru : K of Lima . 
P. S.270. 

Jaimpur, t, Uttar Pradesh, India, on IL Cumti, 
peiiuines; p (U)41) .7:?,5G9. 

Java, ch I , Indonesia . nitna. (manv volcanic) , 
loftiest peak, PJ.D'j? ft ; aj-’r , rubber. tobHccf), 
sutrar. coffee, tea: oil palni^. cinchona, spices, 
coal, tin, irold, pilvei . teak forests . petioieniu , 
densely populated, cap Djakarta, a r>0.'U)() 
SQ in , p (me Madura) (estd. 19 ^j9) j3,2n0.ono 
Javan (Yavari), li , forms tidy, between i'eni and 
Brazil , tnb of K Amazoi' 

Java Sea. part of tlie Pac. Oc. between N. cst 
Java. Horneo and Sumatra 
Jawalapur, i. Uttar Pradesh. India, on L’ 
Garifre.s. 

Jawor (Jauor), t , Lower SUcsia. I'olaiid . p 
12.1 hi 

Jaworzno, xndu^tl. t . Poland . nr Cracow : coal . 

p (1900) 53,000 
Jaxartes >1., see Syr Darva. 

Jayuya, mxin , central Puerto P.,lco. AV' Tndicrf, 
suRar. tobacco, cotton , p 14.580 
Joaneiette, / . S La . U S A . siisrar. pecan nuts, 
rice, p (1960) 5.568. 

Jeanette, bm . Penns , U S A . natiiiaJ-tras rc- 
Rion, p (1960) 16,565 
Jobba, ( . NiReri.i, W Alrica. on It Nmer 
Jebel Aiiha, ml, Su<(an , S. f>f Kluvitonm. 

proposed .site for dam aeios^ Wliite Isilc li 
Jebel Gcl Dniz, ieri , S L ot ll.iuian. ^mki, fh t 
Ls Sinvenla 

Jebel-Hauran, high tableland of Syria . alt 
6.000 ft 

Jebel SerbaJ, min . Sinai penlriHiila. Egypt . alt 
6,700 ft 

Jebl-us-SiraJ, t .Afghanistan, cenirnt \vks 
Jedburgh, onrgh. Poxburgh. Scot , on It Ted. 
12 m SW of IvL'lso , abbev luiiif,, tweeilH. 
woollens, ravon . p (1961)7,6’I7 
Jefferson, Tcxa^\ USA, near oillleld, cattle, 
grain, p (1960) 3,082 

Jefferson City, cup , Mo .USA : on li MLssouii. 
100 m \V of St Louis, sliors. tiles, farm 
iinplcnients. p. (1960) 28.228 
Jeffersonville, mffo , Ind , U S A , on Ohio E . 
p (I960) 10,522 

Jeliol, forpiei jnor . <9.iea. diviued lOa") amoiu: 
Ifopei and Liaoning proviiues aiul Inner 
Mongolian ficgion. p (l{)5‘i) 5,160,822 
Jelenia Goia (Hirscnbergi, t , liOwer Silesia, Pol ind, 
Uerniaii before 1945. spa, riy jun< tion , p 
(19t)0) 50,000 

Jelep-Ia, high lending from Sikkirn, N India, 
to Tibet, alt li.'i'iO tc 

Jelgava (Mitau), t . Latvia. USSR . on K Aa. 
linen, soap , p (19.56) 

Jemappes, nuiuM t.. Uainaut, Belgium, on the 
Halne B , coal, iron, Erench victori o\cr 
Austiiii,1792. p (1947) 14,573 
Jena, i. Thuringia. Cerm.inv . on li Saale . 
imiv , ob8ervatoT\ , glas.s, book.s pianos, 
optical mftg (Zeif-s), p (est'l 1964)(SLf(tO 
Jenkins, t , Ky .USA. on c<mlfjcld. ii (1960) 
3,202 

Jenkmtown, hor , Penns , USA. rcsidtl . i' 
(1960) 5,017 

Jennings, lia . USA . agr . oil wells, p 
(1960) 11,887 

Jenolan Caves, N S,W , Australia, in Blue Mtns . 
20 III S \V of Katuomba. Ige natural caves m 
Iime.stonc, stalactites, stalagmites 
Jerenile, sjii , S W Haiti . p 5,000 
Jerez de la Frontera, t , Andalu.si.i. Spam ; 14 m 
NE of (^acliK, sheirv, p (1969)727.7.91 
Jerez de los Caballeios, commiou. S W tspam. 

•marble.tr cti tor agr region, p 16.154 
Jericho, t’d , Jordan Valley. Jordan, estd thiough 
recent excavations .os oldeut t m the world 
(6000 n.c ) : p 5.000 

Jersey, / . Igst. of Channel Is . 19 in W of Fr cst. 
potatoes, tomatoes, eaulillowers, fruit, cattle, 
tourist resort: t St Helier. a 45 mi. in . p. 
(1961) 63,315. 

Jersey City, .spf , N J . U S A . opp New York on 
Hudson It . canning, iron, steel, tobacco, 
chemicals, rly. ctr : p. (1900) 276,101, 
Jerusalem, c., Holy Land , 2,660 tt. above sca- 


the “Holy Citv" of the Jews and sacred c ot 
Christian.s and Mohammedans: i.incc 1950 e 
divided between Israel and Jordan . cap of 
Israel. “ Old Uity ” m .Iordan and considered 
2iid cap of Jordan; Hebrew iiniv., \ ant'd 
Inds . p (estd 1960 Israel) 164,000, (1961 

Jonlan) 60.337 

JeivisBav, terr , acquired as site lor 

poit for Ciidcr.-i li\ I'cdfiiil (ioxernment ot 
Australia 1909 . a 2M sq m . p 360 
Jesl, f . Aik oiia, Italy . eath . p 23,600 
Jesselton, n/'/if spt , eap of N. Borneo, on \V. 

est tubber: p (1961) 11,701 
Jhansi, 1 Uttar ITadcsh. India, p (1961) 
170.200 

Jhelum. ll . W I’linjab, Pakist.in . most VV of the 
five lis (tf the Punjab , flows from KashmiT to 
join t he ( ’henab 

Jibuti (Duboutl), 71/ on U of Aden. raT> fTeaieh 
Soniahlaiid . ily link v\ ith Audis Ababa , impt 
transit tiade, i> 17,000 

Jicln, / , N L Bohenii.i, Lk.eeho'Jovakia . mkt . 
P 11,031 

Jidda, sjif . i . Hejtiz. nr Mecca, Saudi Arabia, p 
estd 100,000 

Jihlava, f, IMmavia ( '/cchoslovakia , timber. 

gram textiles, p (Vd57) 34,031 
Jimena de la Frontera, i , bpiim , nr Cadiz, p. 
10,123 

Jimma, t, prov , EthiorJa, oh prod .Tiinira 
eotfee , eoimectcil bv mad with Addin Ababa 
Jinja, t , Uganda, U Afiiea, on N shore of b 
\utoni w'here B Nile dr.iiiis from \j over 
ItiTion rails. h\dro-elet power selieme, riv 
bridge, onenod 19 31. allo\\ed eatcnsion ot ib 
<i( ross Nile to Kamii.ila 

Jipijapa, ^ . \V Feuador, S America, straw hat', 
p (Pia.s) 8,000. 

Joao Pess6a, caj) , P.ualba st . Br.^zil, p (pioo) 
155,117 

Joazciio, / , B.n.a, P>ra7i] . on *<ao Franciseo il 
Joban, 3f*t . N IC lionshu, Ja[ian . thud Igbt 
coalfield in .Tapan , ch t ITikushiina, 

Joda, Oiifsa. India, fen omanganese plant 
Jodhpur, t , liajasthan, Indian Union, fi (lOGI) 
224,723 

Joensuu, f . on chain of bs , S E Finland, p (1061) 
28.761 

JoeuL t, Meurthe-ct-Moselle, Fiance, p (1954) 
11,034 

Jogjakarta, c. .laxa. 40 in S cf Semarang. 
connected with .Takarta by rail, citadel, wilh 
palace, p (1 957) 2S'.9. 7d0. 

Johanna, I , ot the Comoro gr m IMozanibiaue 
(haniicl, p 12,870 

.lohannesburg, i, Transvaal. S Africa, nnir . 
goM-mmmg ctr of W'ltwatorsrand . tobacco, 
hrewmg. ironfoimdmg, printing, p (1900) 
1.110,00,5 (me 308 517 wlutes) 

John o’ Groat’s House, pbicc nr Duncaiisby Head. 
Caithness, Scot 

Johnsonbuig, bor., Penns, USA ; rheinical.^. 

paper, iion and steel , p (19.60) 4,567 
Johnson City, / . N Y , U S A , leather, ehemicals, 
paper, p (1960) 19,118. 

Johnson City, NE Tenn . USA., mkt. iron. 

textiles, p (i960) 29,892 
Johnston, t . iTovalenee, Kliode I , U S A ; p 
(1960) 16,898 

Johnstone, mfi'j burgh, lienfrew, Seot , on It 
l?!a( k Cirt, nr Pai-^lov , iron, bra'cs. muehme 
ton's, textile md . p (1961) 18..J69 
Jonnstown, f . N Y , ISA, glove infig . p 
(I960) 10,300 

Johnstown, r. Penn'-, USA . on (kmnemaugh 
li . I’liinens ‘ steel wks , p ilOim 51.019 
Johore, 3, Milna, at S end ot peninsula, 
lorested. riibbei, lue, coma, pineapples, a 
7.T30 sq m . p (1967) 9 2 5,019 
Johore Bharu, ck/i . .Ti hoie prov . Maliiva. aeros? 

the Strait troiu Singapore, p (l[)o7) 126,090 
Jomville, / , Seme, France, p (1954) 15,6.57. 
Jokulsa, P , tlowiiuT into A\ai Ibord. Iceland 
Joliet, /. Ill, USA., rly. and mftg. ctr., p 
(1960) 66.780 

Johettc, t, (iiiohec. Canada, woollens, prper, 
tobacco, p (1956) 7(7,57-7 
Jonesborough, t , Ark .USA: p (1960) 21,418 
Jonkoping, co , Sweden , cap. Jonkoping . 

a 4.447 fcq. m ; p (1950)277,475 
Jonkoping, t , cap. Jonkoping, Sweden . paper, 
matche-i. textiles, footwear, p (1961) .50,652 
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Jonqul^re, f . R. Quebec, Canada : lumber, rly.. 
shops; p. (1956) 25,398 

Joplin, e . Mo , U S.A.: lead-mining; p. (1960) 
38,958. 

Jordan, kwgdom, bounded by Israel. Syria, Sandi 
Arabia and Iraq , agr but Ige. areas of desert , 
phosphate deposits and potash . cap. Amman . 
a 34,750 sq m. p (1961)7,7.72,055 
Jordan, ii., famous in Bible history , flowing S. 
from Anti-Bebanon along a sinuous course, 
mostly below sea-level to the Dead Rea, its 
rapidity and variant depth render it unnavig- 
able. and no t. of any importance has e\ er been 
built on its banks , length 120 m 
JoruDo, ivlcano, Micboacari bt., Mexico , alt. 
4,265 ft. 

Jos, (.. central Nigeria ; on Bauchi Plateau, CO ro 
R W. of Bauchi. irnpt tin-mines; on liranch 
line linking with E Nigerian rly sjstem to 
l^t Ilarcourt. 

Jotunheunen, min. rcaion. central Norw’ay; Cold- 
hopiggen. alt 8,097 ft . Glittertind, alt 8.048 
ft. 

Joyce’s Country, winoua disf . Calwav, Ireland. 
Juan do Fuca Stiait, iietween Vancouver 1. and 
\\ ashlngtori st , U R A 

Juan Fernandez, tocLv I . H Pac Oc . belonging 
to Chile . a 38 sq m . famous for AJex. Selkirk 
(Robinson Cnisoe), 1704-9 
Juba, R , E Africa . flows to Indian Ocean, nr the 
Equator. 

Juba, cap , Equatorial Prov . Sudan ; p. 10,000. 
Jubbulpore, I , Madhya Pradesh, India; caipcta, 
cottons, oil mills, p (1661) 307,215 
Juby, C , Rio (ie Oro , N.VV. Africa 
Jucar, R , E. Spam , rises in Serrania de Cuenca, 
flows S E. to (J of Valencia. Mediterranean 
Sea , length 250 m 

Juchitan, (., S E Mexico ; inkt. for rich agr 
region, p. (1950) 14,560. 

Judaea, div. of Palestine in the Roman period. 
Judenburg, t., Styna, Austria , ou R Mur , p 
10,929. 

Juggernaut, nce Purl. 

Jugoslavia, Federal People’<^ Rep . compri^iing 
foirner terrs. of Serliia, Montenegro, Croatia. 
Dalmatia, Bosnia, lI(;izcgo\ iiia :in<l Slavonia, 
farming, wheat, maize, bailey, rye, oats, fruitb. 
plums, sheep, cattle, pigs, goats, timber, coal, 
iron, copper, lead, cement, cliromiuin, salt, 
bauxite, cap Belgiade. a 98.386 sq m . p 
(1900) 18,043.000 

Juiz de Fora, mjto i , E Brazil . textiles, lumbei . 
p 85,000 

Jujuy, prov, Argentina, car). Jujuy, a 16.859 
sq m : p, (estd. 1958) 247.800 
Julian Alps, mtn rafige, Veiietia, Carinthla, 
Cainiola and Cioatia; highest peak, 'J'riglav. 
9,394 ft. 

Juliaiiehaab. sta . Oreenland . N.W. of C. Fare- 
well. 

Jiilich, t . Cernianv. nr Aclien, “pebble bed” 
nuclear reactoi projected 
Jullundur, t . E Punjab, India, cotton and silk 
nmfs , p (1901) 221.952 

Juinet. i, Belgium, nr Charleroi; mftg and 
mining; p (estd 1957) 29.074 
Jumilia, t., Murcia, Spain, exp fabrics, p 
21,165 

Jumna, R, N India; ch tnb of R (Janges. 
rises m the llimalavas and Hows past Delhi and 
Agra to AllahalKui, length 860 m 
Junction City, Kan . U S A . p (1960) 18,700. 
Jundiai, t , S E Brazil . rly junction, cotton 
mnfs. , p (1947)25.557. 

Juneau City, cop nnmng neltlement, Alaska. U.S.A 
gold; fisheries; p (1960) 5,757. 

Jungfrau, peak, Bcrne.se Oiierland, Rwitzerland , 
height l:{.642 ft , electric rly from Kleiiie 
Rcheidegg to Jungfraujoch. 

Juniata, U., Penns , U S.A. , flows to the Susque- 
hanna at Petersburg. 

Junin, inland dep^, Peru , traversed by the Andes : 
copper, silver, lead, ch t Huaiicayo, a 
22,814 80 m.. p (1961) 557.555 
Jura, mins , Switzerland and France ; highest 
peak Cr6te de la Neige^ alt 5,654 ft ; length 
180 m.. width up to 30 m 
Jura, dep., E. France . named from the mtns ; 
many vineyards , forests, cereals, watches, 
toys; a. 1,951 sq. m ; p. (1954) 220,202, 

Jura, I . Argyll. Scot . off W cst . a. 146 sq. m. 
Jurua B-> tnb. of R. Amazon. 


Juticalpa, L. Honduras. C. America; fanning, 
mining; p. 10.990 

Jutland, peninsula, Denmark ; intensive agr. and 
poultry farming, a. 11,411 sq. m. ; p. (1947) 
1,820,056. 

Jyvaskyld, t., central Finland , mkt ; pulp and 
paper, p (1961) 39.916 


K 

K*, see Godwin-Auston, Mt. 

Kabankalan, mvn , Negros Occidental. Philippine 
: agr ; p 29.315. 

Kabansk, t , E. Siberia, U S.S R. ; nr h. Baikal , 
ngr. and Industl 

Kabardinian, A S S R . Transcaucasia. U R S.R . 
mtns , Mt Elbruz 18.463 ft ; a 3,600 b(i. m ; 
maize, sunflowers, sheep and cattle 
Katmda, t . Angola, W. Africa . on W. cst . 30 m. 

N of Congo estuary , r> 1,000 
Kabul, prov . Afghanistan; p (1948) 2.817,234 
Kabul, cap . AfghaiiLstan . on K Kaliul, S of the 
Hindu Kush, 6,900 ft above sea; umv , 
matches, wool; p (estd 1948) 206,208. 

Kabul, R . flowing thiough Alghamstan to the R 
Indus at Peshawar. Pakistan , length 270 m. 
Kachin State, div . Burma, comprising former 
Myitkvin.i and Bhamo (lists. 29,500 sq m 
Kadina. t. S Australia. 6 m K of Wallaioo, 
comm ctr.. ctr of mixed farming area 
Kadiyevka, t, Ukrainian R S.R.; coal, iron and 
steel, synthetic rubber, p (1959) 180,000 
Kaduna, t , N Nigeii.i, cap of Northern Provs . 
impt rlv. juiKfion with mdin rlys to Lagos, 
Pt llarcouit, p 75,555 

Kattrana, extensive dist . C of Good Hope, S 
Africa, compiising Gnqualand E , Terabuland. 
Ti.insKei, and Pondoland 
Kalue, R , N Rhodesia , famous goigc 
Kagoshima, spl , at S end of Kyushu I Japan . 

p (1955) 277,5/5 (mhabitod 

Kahoolawe, J . Hawaiian Is ; a 45 sq in , uu- 
Kai Islands, Is . Inihmesia, between New Gmnea 
and 'J'lmor, timber, a 680 sq m . p .51,000 
Kaiapoi, ( , S 1 , N / , on the Wairnak.iriri R . 
14 m by r.iil from rbristchnrch. woollens; p 
(1961) 3,109 

Kaieteui Falls, Bnt Guiana, H America, locat'd 
where R Potaio leaves Guiana Higliiaiids, 
among world’s highest falls (741 ft ). 

Kaiteng, c, cap. Honan. China, on Hwang-Ho 
R , one of the most am lent cities in ('hlna, 
cottons , p (estd ) 450,000 
Kaikciua, t . SI. N Z . on E cst , 80 m 
NE of Lyttelton, in this region aie the 
Kaikoura ranges, in which the highest peaks are 
T.ipuaemiku (9,46:) ft ) and Alarm (9,400 It ) 
Kaiping, .. Hopeh. N China, on border of Man- 
churia, 80 m N E. of lieiitsin, second Igst 
coal-rnuung a. (Kalian mines) in China, coal 
exported through Chinwangtao 
Kairouan, holy c ot the Moslems, Tunisia N 
.Vfrjca . 80 m H >S E of ’I'unis . founded c 

Ai> 670. mosque, i> (1946) 52 255 
Kaiserslautern, t Rhineland I'alatinate. Ccr- 
iiiaiiv . nr Mamiheiin , u-on, textiles, machiii , 
tobacco, wood. p. (estd. 1954) 58,400 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Laud, Aublralian Dependency, 
Antarctica 

Kaishu, cap of Kokai i»rov., W Korea, p 29,688, 
Kaiyvan, t , S Manchuria . on rly , mkt . soya- 
beans . p 34, '180 

Kajaaiii, t . on Oulu L , Finland; p (1961 ) 14,083 
Kakamcga, 1 , Kenya, Bnt E Afuca, 30 in N 
ofKisumu; ctr of goJd-miniug dist 
Kalabaka, t,. Greece, N. of 9'rikkala; p 3,090 
Kalafat, t, Romania, on R Danube, ojjpositc 
Vidiii 

Kalahari Desert, or. infertile tract of S Central 
Africa, between the R. Orange and the Zarn- 
liesi . rnainlv in Bijchuanaland Protectorate . 
alt 3,700 ft . a 20,000 sq m. , inhabited 
chiefly by Buslimen 

Kalamata, t, Peloponnese, Greece, nr. Sparta, 
silk ind , tigs, currants, olive oil exp. ; p. (1951) 
38.663. 

Kalamazoo, c, Mich, U S.A.; rly. ctr., engm ; 

college; p (1960) 82,089. 

Kalamita Bay, Black Sea ; W. cst Crimea, 
USSR 

Kalat, dw , W Pakistan, a. 53,995 sq. m ; p 
(1951) 283.000. 
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KalKan, nee Wanchuan. 

Kalgcorho, t., W. Australia; on Transcontincnla 
rlv. route 3r)0 m. K of Perth ; peini-desert con- 
ditions. famous gold-inng. a.; i). (1901) uic. 
puburhs 21,770 

Kalimantan (Indonesian Borneo) ; oil. rnbVier. nee. 
Imnlwood. a. 208,286 sq. in.; p. (estd. lO.'iO) 

3,000,000 

Kniimnos (Caymnos), I and rre/rrfnre Dodeenneso. 

('.recce, cap KidimnoR. p 24 303 

Kalinin, t .B R F 8 U ; ontnb of H Volya, cath . 

entnn , textiles, chemicals: P (10.59) 201,000 
Kaliningrad, vror.. P S F S R.. U 8 S R ; cap K 
Kahningiad (formorh Konigsborg). i , huinerb' 
F Pnipsi.a. now IT 8 S R . on R Prey el . oath . 
hue bldps . inachin . wood-pulp, cheinicale. 
eupar-ijeet. tea ctr . p. (19.^9) 202,000 
Kalispell, 1 , Mont . U 8 A ; mkt. lor apr repion. 

lumber, p (19()0) 10,151. 

Kahsz, / . Poland , on R Prosna ; linen factories . 
p (lor.o) 70,000 

Kalk. t, N Rlnnc-Wcstphalu. Gcnnany, iron 
and chemical wl.s. 

Kalmar, co . 8 Sweden, cap Kalmar, a. 4.48C 
sn. in . p 236,847 

Kalmai, spt . S\\eden. on F c.st : heavy loco- 
monves, brickH. lood piocessmp. p (19r,l) 
.‘iO.S.iO 

Kalocsa, i, Ilunc.aiv; on R. Danube; cath. 

I^alace . wine . p 12.000 
Kalupa, t . R R 8 R . on I? Oka. leather, enpm . 

bydrn-elev') . p (1959) lOO.OOO 
Kn)nshln, I , l^krclman 8 8 R, ; mmos salt, po- 
tassium. p 14,609 \26,20l 

Kalvan, .spt , Thnna. Maharashtra, India, p (1941) 
Kama, R., tl 8 8 K. ; tnb of R Volga, which it 
joint-' 8. of Ka/.an . length l.K/O m 
Kaniai'^hi, t, npi . NF ITonshu, .Tai an , s(Tves 
Kaintushi-Sennin iron-ore held, wor’ ed 

deposits and re'^erves in .lapan . nn]>t non 
and slcel md ; imports eoal, non oie, niachin , 
p. (1947) 26,200 

Knmaran I., Red Sea , under Aden admin . 
(piaiantine sta for lalpnms travcllinp to Mecca 
from the F : a 22 so m , n alK>ul 2,200 
Kamchatka, T'cmasiWo. F Sitieria 1) 88 U . mtns 
with volcanoes (KIvuoticA-.sk. fdt Id '">12 tt^* 
ininoial wealth, fisheries on e t . < lim.ite col<i 
wetandfoppv, c.ip Pctropavlovsk, pood road 
stead, a 405. 637 sq m . p 6,5(fO 
Kainenets Podolskl, i . Ukrainian 8 S P ; brewinp. 

toliacco, p (\\\^A)50 000 
Kamensk, dint , Molda-vian 8 S R , U 8 8 R 
Kamensk, /.RSFSR, on N Donets R . 

clicimcals. p (19,54) 60,000 
Kamensk Uralsk, /. RSFSR, hiuxite alu- 
niliiiuin, iron steel, enpm . p 1 11 .000 

Kamet, nt/n , N Oarhwvl disr . llnnalavas, alt 
25,177 ft ; until 1953 (Everest) hiplio.st mtn. 
climhcd (Sinvthe. 1931) 

Kamloops, c , B (J . Canada ; on Thompson R. . 
fornieilv knov?n as Fort Thomp.'^on ; on trans- 
eontiTiental rlys ; sui’ply ctr for mininp and 
prazii.p dist ; p (1956) .S.Wv# 

Kampala, car , XJpanda, E Africa, ch comm 
ctr , p 40.000 

Kampar, / , J*era]c, Malav.sia: p 17.440 
Kampen, /, Dvcivsscj, Nctiicnands ; on R 
Yssel. p {1960)26,668 

Kamp-Lintfoit, i. N. Rhine-Westphnlla, Ger- 
many ; CLstercian abbey ; coal-miip ; i> 
(cstd. 1954) 28,600 

Kampot, sp/ . Cambodia ; popper; p 8,000 
Kamyshin, mftg /.RSFSR; on U Volga: 

textiles; p. (1959) 55,000 
Kan Kiang, li , 8. China ; rises in Fan Sh.an, 
Hows N. into L. I’ovanp . valley provides 
route for main road from KianpsI prov. to 
Kwanetung prov over Meiling Rass 
Kanawha, R., W. Vn., USA ; lines in Allegheny 
. Mtns., flows 8 W to Hinton, then turns N W. 
across Allephenv Plateau into R. Ohio; lower 
course runs through ch mining a of W Va 
coallield nr. Char]e.stou , length 350 m approx 
Kanazawa, /., Kaga, Honshu, Japan, bilks and 
pottery; p (1956) 277,283. 

Kanchenjunga, min., on Nepal-Sikkim bdy . N.E. 

India; 3rd highest mtn, in world ; alt, 2.8,146 It. 
Kandahar, vrov , S. Aighamstan ; mountainous ; 

cap. K.; p. (1948) 1,063,496 
Kandahar, c., fonner cap., Afghanistan: alt 
3.400 ft.: 370 m. ftom Herat; p. (1948) 77,186. 


Knndcrsteir, /., Bernese Obcrland. Switzerland; 
licalth resort, 

Kandv, / . Ceylon ; In ctr. of I., 7B m. from 
Colombo .at alt 3,000 ft ; resort in hot season ; 
tea and cocoa; p (1963) 57,639 
Kane, tor. Penns. . USA.; iiatural-gae region; 
p (I960) 5,380. 

Kangaroo I., 8 Australia; eucalyptus. 

Kankakee, /.. HI, USA ; farm implements; 

machm.; p. (1060) 27,666, 

Kannorolis, F C., USA.; textiles ; p. (1950) 
28,448 

Kano. e.. N Figeim. W Africa: gr emporium 
for the wliolo .Sud.-rn region , irnpt. airport 
and ilv fcniimus; p {19b‘6) 130,000. 

Kanpur, see Cawnpore. 

Kansas, f/ , USA ; c.alled the "Sunflower 
State", preiiie; farming, maize, wlieat. 
cattle, dairying, pigs, coal, petroleiini. natural 
pas, lead, meat-packing, flonr-millmg; cap. 
'I’opcka; a 82,276 bu m.; p. (1960) 2,178,611. 
Kansas City, Mo . USA.; on right b.ank of R. 
M'.sROiiii, gr livestock mart; p. (1960) 475,5 P), 
adjoins K‘iri‘'a<’ (’itv. K'lnsas. meat-packing 
ctr . p (1960) 121,001. 

Kansu, , ('hinn, me former Ningbia piov ; 
cap I.anclKnv. cerc.ai!-. poppy oil, a 151,161 sq. 
ni . p (19.5,3) 12,028 102 
Krnvc, /, Bee hiianal.ind Protectorate, S. Africa; 

cap of I'.angwaketsi tiibe . p 12 000 
Kaohsiung, sp/ . Taiwan, on SW cst : exp. 

nee. mgar oilrehnmg. p {1957)275,600. 
Kapfenberg, commvve, Airtna, non, (hemicals. 

p;q*er . rc.soit, p (1951 ) 2.7,5 
Kaiii-Boraz, hir (1 on ]', cst of Caspian Sea, 
Turkmen 8 S R . very high saiiinty impt de- 
port of Glauber’s salt used m local chemical 
md . a 7.000 sq m 

Karaclicv. / , R 8 F 8 R , hemp lactones and oil 
wk- ; p 10,000 

Karachi, Fed Terr of, <hv , W Pakistan, on t)ie 
Indus delta, wlieat and gen mds , spt., air 
ctr . a 8,400 Ml m . p. (1961) 2,153,000. 
Karalnto, my Sakl aim. 

Karaganda. /, Kazakh 8SR : town built on 
mii>t cdalfield, engin : p (1959) 398,000 
Karakorum Mtns., sciiaiating F ’I'urKc.stan from 
Ka'-liino-, highest peak K* (Godwin- Austen) 
28,250 ft. 

Kara-Kum, see Qarn Qum. 

Kara Sea, Arctic Ocean, F of Novaya Zemlya; 

navigation open Julv-Sept. 

Karatcu, spt . F \V Kyusliu, Japan ; coal ; p. 
(1917) 46,442 

Karbala, /, Iran : NW ofHJIla; ctr of pilgrim- 
age . pacrcii c of Shiites ; p {1947) 122,719. 
Karcac, /., F Hungary, iortoiscshcll goods, p. 
24,565 

Karelo-Finnish S.S.R., U S.S R.. incorpornteil into 

R. S F 8 R July ’50, cap Petroza\ oclsk; rich 
in timber, mineraia. precious metals, a. 69,720 
bcj ni , P (estcl 1950) 600,000. 

Karen State, div . Hurma; a. 11,000 sq. m : 
former Kareimi gr of sta , lying eitlier side 

S. ilwcen R 8. of Shan st ; intnous, forested, 
tin, wolfr.iin 

Kanba, / . 8 JDiodf'sla, on Zambesi R ; Igst. 
hvclr('-elec power-sta m Africr; p 10,000 
(ineJ. 2,400 Europeans). 

Kanknl, former fr jiroi , united with India 1954 , 
on F cst ; p (1948) 70,541 
Karkonoszo (Riescngebirge), mtn innqe, between 
I’ohsh Silesia and Bohemia : highest peak 
Snie/ka (Schneekoppe). 5,275 ft. 

Karlovac, / . Croat la. .Jugoslavia ; 8 W of 2^greb ; 

chemie.als, p (1959) 30,000 
Karlovy Vary, f , md pi . Czeehoslovakia, on R. 

Ohre; hcaltli resort . p (1957)42,^.79. 
Karlshamu, /. Sweden, oil refining, demagneti- 
sing sta : p (1961) 11 657. 

Karlskoga, mki t, Sv\eden. F. of L Vtinem; 

armaments, iron and steel; p (1961) 35,606 
Karlskrona, ch navat sta , Swcclen . on the S cst , 
lighting tlxtnres, china; p (1901) 32,977 
Karlsruhe, Baden-Whrttemberg, Germany; 
chemic.ds. engin , elec., tobacco ind.; rly. 
junction: outport on Rhine, atomic-energy 
reactor projected (1957); p. (estd \954) 211,900. 
Karlstad, t , Sweden , on F shore L. Vaporn ; 

ironwks by. engin., machm: p (1961) 43,064. 
Karnok, ml Ujiper Egypt, on Nile, the site of 
ancient Thebes , ruined temples. 
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Karpathos, J, Dodecanese. Greece. Mediter- 
ranean Sea. between Rhodes and Crete, p 
8,747. 

Karroos, Gr. and Little, extensive trcelejw plateau 
between mtii. rantres covered b 7 scrub, C. of 
Good Hope. S. Africa. 

Kars, c . Turkey . formerly Russian ; woollens. 

carpets, p. (19G0) 32,046. 

Karsakpal, t , Kazakh S S R . T7 S S R. ; on R. 
Sary Su. 400 m. W. of li. Ralkhash , smeltinK 
of copper using ore from Dzhozlca/gan. coal from 
Karaganda. 

Karvina, t. Silesia, Czechoslovakia, coal. Iron. 

chemicals; p (19 .^j7) 44.190 
Kasai, R., Angola and f'ongo. Central Africa, 
rises In Bihd* Plateau (Angola) and Hows over 
1.200 m. into R. (?ongo 120 m above Jjcopold- 
ville; navigable from R. Congo upstream to Pt 
Franequi, where connection made with Katanga 
rly. 

Kasanlik, t. Central Bulgaria; oaplured at the 
surrender of the Sipka I’ass 1878 fiom the 
Turks ; famous for attar of roses 
Kashan, prov., Iran; between Isfahan and Quin, 
cap. c. K . carpets: p. (prov ) l.UOO.OOO. p. (c ) 
(1956) 45,998. 

Kashgar (Ehutu), comm r , amkiang, China . 

leather, textiles : p (estd 1945)50.000 
Kashgar, R., E. Turkestan . ilowing 500 m to the 

R. Yarkand. 

Kashlng, t., N. Chekiang. E. China; on Graml 
Canal; mkt andtr. ctr . p (estd 19:i5) 102,329 
Kashmir, see Jammu and Kashmir. 

Kassala, prov , Sudan . a 12 1.450 sq m . p 
(estd. 1951) 788,200 

Kassel, (, Hessen, Germany . on R Fulda, cas ; 
iron, machm., ears, wood, route ctr.; p. 
(estd. 1954) 181,400. 

Kastamonu, Karasu, Turkey; cap of Turkish 
I same name , great comm ctr. . fruit, cotton, 
mohair, p (1900) 19,130 [9.977 

Kastoria, ( , N Gieece; E ofV6rroia. p (1951) 
Katahain, mtn , N of Bangor, Maine, USA; 
ait 5,385 it 

Katanga, piou . C'ongo, cojuier, ladium, uranium. 

cattle, a 180,000 sq m. p 1,178,029 
Katmandu, tap , Nepal , on Visluuunati R , 75 in 
from Indian iiontier . p l^O.OOO 
Kathiawar, peninsula, (iujarat, India. 

Katoomba, see Blue Mountains 

Katowice, indiisll c . cap , TTpper Hilesia. Poland. 

ironwks , coal-mines, p (1990) 269,000 
Katrine, Lcch, S W I’erth, hcot , on R Tcith. 8 
m long, puMCipal source of Glasgow w'atei 
supply , iKjautiful scenery 
Kattegat, arm of Noith ^ea Jinked with Baltic, 
separates Denmark (Jutland) from ^weden . 
1-0-70 m wide [28,176 

Kauai, I.. Hawaiian Is ; a 555 sq m . p (1900) 
Kaunas (Kovno), f . Lithuanian S S R ; on R. 
Niernen. old-time cap , imiv , metal goods, 
chemicals, textiles . p (1959) 

Kavaje, t , on Adriatic Sea. Albania, p 7.000. 
Kavalla, prefcclvrc, M.icedrtiiia, Greece, ch t 
Ka valla, p. (1951) 136,337 
Kavalla, t , Kavall.i, («rcece . on Bav of Kavalla. 
gr tobacco-prcpaimg and exp ctr . p (1951) 
42,102 

Kawasaki, c , Honshu, Japan . S snb of Tokyo . 

Pilgrims; erigin . u (1950) 

Kawerau, f . N 1 , N Z , pulp and paper mill, p 
(1961) 4,413 [19,000 

Kaves, t , Mall, W Africa, on Senegal R . p 
Kavserl, t, Turkey. SE of Ankaia. p. (1960) 
102.79.3 

Kazakshtau, constituent rep , U.S S It. . cap. 
Alma-Ata , steppe with stock-raising ; Igc 
desert areas, being made fertile by irrigation . 
gram in N , coal at Karaganda, nnncials. 
a 1.072,797 sq m . p. (1959) 9.301,000 
Kazan, i , RSFSR, iinpt. tr. ctr for K 
U.S S R Turkestan Bokhara and Iran, cath . 
umv ; engin . ’ chemicaLs. synthetic rubber, 
textiles, oil refining, paper, p (1959) 643,000 
Kazan Retto (Volcano Is.), or of Is., Pao. Oc. ; S. 

of Ogasawara Is and of Japan. 

Kazenin, t., S W, Iran, oranges, cotton, opium; 
p. (1956) 30.659. 

Kazvin, t, Navistaln, Iran; good transit tr.; 
p. (estd. 1950) 80,000 

Keady, t, urb. dist., Armagh. N. Ireland; 10 m. 

S. of Armagh: p (1961) 7.(7 J.S. 

Kearny, N.J.. U.S A.; ninfa.; p. (1960) 37,472. 


Kearsley, vrh. dist., Lanc«i. Eng. ; chemicals and 
paper, cotton; p (1961) 10,302. 

Kecskemet, ludusil. t . Hungary ; nr. Budapest , 
p (estd. 1957) 64,000 

Kedah, st , Malaysia; nee, rubber, coconuts, a 
3,660 sq m . cap A1 or Star, p {1957} 701,486. 
Kedzlerzyn, t , Opole, Poland, p (1960) 20,000. 
Keelmg Is., see Cocos Is. 

Keen, mtn , nr Ballater, Forfar and Aberdeen, 
Scot ; alt 3.077 ft. 

Keeuo, c , N.H .USA. mnfs ; p. (1960) 17,562 
Keepei, min . Tipperary, Ireland , alt 2,205 ft. 
Keewatin, dist, NW Terr, (Canada, chiefly 
“ barren lands ” , a, 228,160 sq. m. 

Kells , gr , off Coast of New Guinea. Indonesia . 

nee and pearl Ashing . p 50,648. 

Keighley, t.. viun bor , W R Yorks, Eng.; m 
Aire vdlley 7 15 in N W. of Leeds, enghi . 
textiles, p (1961) 55,852 
Keith, biugh. BanfT, Scot . on Isla R ; mftg 
mds . in agr dist . p (1901) 4,208 
Kelantan, st , Malaysia, rue. locunufs, rubbci 
a 5,720 sq in . cap Kota Bhani, p (1957) 
503,171 

Kellogg, c , N E Idabo, USA., lead-mines ; p 
(1960) 5,061 

Kells, mkt t, urb. dist, Aleath, Ireland, on R 
Bl.ackw'ater. p (1061) 2,193 
Kelowna, / . B Canada, p (1950) 8,924 
KciSO, burgh, Roxburgh, bcot , at confluence 
of Rs Tcviot and Tweed, flfhing tackle. 
P (1961) 3,961 

Kelvin, ll , Scotland, flows S.W. to Clyde at 
Partuk, length 21 m 

Kemerovo, R S F S R ; S R. of Tomsk, Iron, 
chemicals, coal, textiles, j) (1959) 277,000. 
Kemi (Kynimene), dep , Einl ind , a. 3,537 sq m. . 

cap K , p (1958) 329,757 
Kempsey, f , N S W , Australia, p (19()1) 7,999 
Kempston, lua disi . Bedloid, ICng . on R Ouse 

3 m S W ofBedlord, p (1961)0,77,7 
Kempten, t , Baiaria, Germany . nr Ij Constance ; 

Btnedietme Abbey, textiles, furniture, pa|)er , 
rly junction, p (estd 3954)40,100 
Ken, R , N India, flows to theJumna, length 220 m 
Kena, .src Qena 

Kendal, mkt t, mvn bor, Westmorland, Eng . 
on R Kent, engin, footwear, woollens. P 
(1961) 18,595 

Kenilwoith, mkt t, urb dist, Warwiek, Eng , 

4 ni S W of Coventry, ruined eas . It engin . 

agr repair wk , p 1 1,427 

Kemtra Sec Mina Hassan Tam. 

Kenmare, rural dist , I , Kerij , Ireland, p GOOD 
6,982 

Kenmore, 7 . N Y , U S A , p (1960) 21,261 
Kennebec, R , Maine, U lS A . flows to Atlantic, 
length 200 in 

Keniiet, R , Wilts and Berlcs. Img . tnl). of 
R 'I'hnmcs, followed bv main ily JiOniion to 
W ol England , length 44 in 
irennington, S , snl , Lordon. Eng 
Kenosha, c., Wls . USA. on W shore of L 
Micliigan, mnfs , p (1900) 67,899 
Keiisal Green, dist , IMiddx, Eng. , sub N M 
London 

Kensington, metropoblan bor , W JjOndori. Eng . 
mamlv rcsidtl , contains K Palace and 
Gardens , p (1961) 170,891 
Kent, maritime co . S I') ihig , agr . stock-raising, 
bops nn<l cIk rries . co t Maidstone, a 1,525 
sq m , p (1961) 1,701,083 
Kentish Town, sub , N W London. Eng 
Kenton, i, Ohio. IJ S A . onions, quaines, 
foundries; novelty mnfs , p (1960) 

Kent’s Cavern, cave, nr Torquay. Devon, Eng. . 
650 ft long 

Kentucky, E. central st , Mississippi basin, USA., 
agr , coal, fluorspar, petroleum, natural gas, 
tobacco, chemicals, machm , metal and steel 
prods . cap. Frankfort , Igst. c. Louisville, at 
falls of Ohio R.: a 40.395 sq m . p (1960) 
3.038,156 

Kentucky, R , USA , flows from Cumberlanu 
Mtiis to the Ohio R . length 350 m. 

Kenya, Brit col , proi., E Africa . coastal strip 
(prot ) flat, interior (col.) elevated and peopled 
by Whites . climate vanes according to eleva- 
tion . vegetation, tropical ; forests on coastal 
belt, semi-desert and grasslands on uplands . 
races chiefly Bantu Negroes. Indians and Arabs , 
agr., maize, sugar, coconuts, sisal, cotton, coffee, 
pyrethrum ; cattle, sheep; bamboo. pcnciJ 
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cedar, hardwoods; Kold : cap Nairobi; a 
‘22 ! .960 sq m ; p. (estd. 1961) 7,287,000. 
Kenya, Mt., vokanic rk.. Kenya; 17.010 ft. 
Keokuk, tndusft . c , S.K Iowa. USA; on 
ML^siAsippi at foot of Des Moiues rapids; p 
(1900) 16.316 1(1951) 66.823 

Keos (Chios), ililffean Ts . Greece, cap Keos, p. 
Kophallenia (Cephalonia), one of the Ionian Is . 
Greece . currants, olive oil . cap. ArKOstolioii , 
flevastated by earthquake 1953 . a. 315 sq. in, , 
P. (1951) 47,311. 

Kepno, t . Central l‘oland . p 7 810 
Kerala, .st , India, cap Trivandrum, plantations 
producing rublier. tea. pepper . a 1.5,03.5 set in. 
p (1061) 16.873 lUO 

Kerch svt Ukrainian S S.Il ; p (1959) 00,000 
Kertrulen, Fremh arrhipelauo, dependency of 
Madagascar. S of fndian Ocean, whaling and 
llshing sta . a 1.400 sq rn 
Kerlya, t, Chinese Turkestan . nr Khotan; tr 
ctr ; p 12,230 

Kerkl. i . S E d’urkmen. 8 S.R . USSR. 

caravan and tr ctr . p 7.000 
K6ikyra (Corlu), most N ol Ionian Is . (Jroecc; a 
‘274 80 m; mtnous . ]» {1931)103.226 
Korkvra, spt , cap.. Kerkvra I. Greece, wine. 

fruits olives, T) (1931) 27.4 il 
Kormadcc Is , S l*ac Oc . gr hclonring to 
New /cal. Hid. 600 in. N N E of New Zealand , 
a r) h<i rn . meteorological t>t.i on Sunday 1 
(Ight ot gr ). p (1961) 10 
Kerman, proi' , Iran, on I’ersian (1, cap Ker- 
man. eaipet mf(g ; p (I93i^) 62,173 
Kerinanshah, ( , cap Keini.iiiMhalj pro\ . Eeisia, 
S of Knrdibtan, ch iirod wool, p (1950) 
125,181 

Kern, J . . S Cal . USA; once ctr of inland 
drainage in S of Cential Californian Valiev, 
20 m W of Ihikeialleld , now pi nnancntly 
drv , feeding rs (inerled for irrigation 
Keiiville, ( . 'I’cxds, US \ , (aide, totto.i, iiikt , 
resort; p (19t)0) 8,001. 

Kerry, niantmtt (o Munster. Ireland, a 1,&16 
sq in . cap Tralee, i) (1961) 116,403 
Kcsteveii, adiiwm^^trolive do , iiincoln, I‘]ng , 
cli ts Gianthani, Stainfoid and Sleaford, 
a 724 sq m . p (1061) 40,016 
Keswick, ni/it /, nrb d^st , Cuinhcrland. l'’,ng . 
on Gieta K , at N end ol E 1 >erv\entwatcr . 
tourist ctr , pencils, fi (1061) 4,732 
Ketchikan, t , Alaska, USA . halibut, ealmon . 

imlp, lead, zinc, p (1900) 6,483 
Ketrzyna (Rastenburg), i . N h) Poland . nr 
Cls/lvn, p S.OOO 

Keftenng, )iiU t, inun lor, Northants. Eng; 
.It foot ol NoiLhampton Heights, ni Wcll- 
mgboiuugh, iron, steel, boot, s. shoes, p (1901) 
38,631 

Ketteiing, 1 , Ohio, tr S A ; p (1900) 34,462. 
Kovelaer, ( . I’Inne prov , Germany, i) 0.000 
Kew, suit l-oiKlon, SnrreA’-, lOig . on it 'I'h.imes 
opp Hrenttord . contains K ex*' Gardens (Kew 
Ubseivatory is m Old Ueei Paik, ItKlunond ) 
Kewanee, 1 . \\ III, USA . iigr . eoal, 

engm . p (19()(l) 16,321 

Kevnsham, t , ur6 dot . Somerset, lOng . p (1901) 
15,111 

Key West, c . 1 'la . I r s A , on sin I .same 
name about 100 m (rom the mamland . nasal 
sta , and cigar fa(. tones nearest 17 S A pt to 
tke I’.ui.una Ciii.d. p (1960) 33,636 
Khabarovsk, t , J{ S K S K . on Amur R . c.atli . 
oil relining. aircraft eiigin . sawmilling, p 
(1959) 323 000 

Khairpiu', do , W P.ikistan, a 0,050 sq ni ; p. 
(edd 1951) 320,000 

Khalkidhiki (Chalcidicci. vufednre, M.icc-doma, 
(ireece, cap Poliyico.s, p (1951) 7.5,. Wf 
Khalkis, t. Ewola (Euboea), Ciieece. p (1951) 
2u.0'j7 

Kharagaon, i, Perar. Madhya Pradesh, India, 
eotton. p 20 000 

Khanaqin, t, Iraq, nr. E. frontier, oil-field.s, 
leiinery, p 3,000 

Itliandwa, ( . Madhya Pradesh, India ■ S. of Iii- 
('f)ie, cotton, oil-pressiiig , p 27,000 
Khama (Canea), prefecture, I ot Crete . cap 
Khania. p {1931) 127.624. 

K)iania (Canea), sm. jishina spt , Khnni.a pref, 
I of Crete, 111 sheltered bay on N.W. cat., 
P (1951) 35.237. 

Khanka Lake, L . on Mancliunan Ijorder. U S S.R. 
Khar, S7n. fcrlde pron., Iran, th^ ancient Choara. 


Kharan, d/.d , W Pakistan, a 18.508 sq m ; p. 
(estd 1951) 51,000 

Kharkov, c.. Ukrainian R S R ; on R. Donets; 
univ . cath . rly ctr farm implement , engin., 
paper, chemicals, p, (1959) 030,000 
Khartoum, vrov . Sudan . ,i 5 700 sq. m. : p 
with Omdurman (1956) 275,000. 

Khartoum, cop Sudan , at eonlluence of White 
and JJIuo Nilcs, univ . ivory, cum ostrich 
leathers, brewing, p (estd 1056) 87.000 
Khartoum North, t . Sudan . p (1947) 30,850 
Khasi Hills, Assam. N E India . form abrupt S 
edge to middle RrahmaT)utra vallev . verv 
heavy monsoon rams on S -facing hlopes ; 
lower Blope,s 'orested . middle .slopes constitute 
_ linpt tea-growing region . 1 1 e to over 6.000 ft 
Khaskovo, i, RiiJg.ana, woollens, carpeLi. silk. 

tol a < o ; p 27.204 
Khelat. icc Kalat. 

Kherson, i . Ukrainians S R . 10m upR Dnieper 
from Black Sea; in gram-growing ditt . oil re- 
flning. engin, textiles, p (1959) 157 000. 
Khingan, Gr. and Little, ndn rinigi^^, Mongolia 
and M vnchuria ; separating the plateau from 
(he pl.ams 

Khios, 7.. i^'lgean Ts , Greece . wines, figs, fruits. 

marble, cap. Khios , i> {193il) 66,540 
Khiva, oiot'itally vassal ■;( of Russia, now part 
of Czhckistan, U S S R. 

Kliiva, t , Kara Ivalpak, Uzbekistan, USSR . 

silks, cottons, carpets , p 10,866 
Kholm, <ue Cliehn. 

Khorramshahr, <tpi , rap. Khuzistan. W Persia, 
tr.oil. p {\93Cy) 43,840 

Khotin, jornurly prov. Bos.sarabia, Romania, 
<cded (o U S R R. 1940 and now part of Ckrain- 
lan R S R 

Khurasan, prov, Iran; W of Afghanistan, ch 
l>rod wool, cap. Meehcd, p (estd 19.56) 

1.300.000 Ip 2 3 000 
Khurla, ( . Uttar Pfade.sh, India : cotton, pottery , 
Khyber, ihjjxull nitu, pasi, between W. Punjab, 

I’akistan and .Afghanistan, followed bv route 
Jiom l‘esh.iv*ar to Kalml, tr.ivei.scd bv Alexander 
the (Jrcat .ind by tw’o Jhitish expedition-, 
Kiama. t , N R W , Australia . agr , coal , artl- 
hcial harbour , p {1947) 2,426 
Kiang-si, vilaud proi , China , S of the Yangtze- 
Kiang, cap, Nauehang , rice, wdieat, tc-a, silk, 
cotton, a 06,000 sq in . p. (1953) 16,772,865 
K;ai)gs\i, maritiiiic prov , China, exp much silk, 
a 42,085 .‘^q ni . cap (.’hinkiang, p (1953) 
41.262.1 02 

Kiaochow Bay, tnlet on S side of Shantung 
Reninsnla, China 

?Iick;ng Horse Pass, pass, owr the Rocky 

Mtns . dC, Canada, u.sed by Canadian 
Paed'c my 

Kiddeiimnster, t , nitm box . AVorcest'^r, Eng . 
on E Stour 4 m above its oonlluence with R. 
Riwcni, carpets, engin, sugar-beet letming, 
textile rnachin , elec vehicles, drop lorgings, 
p (1961) 10,822 

Kirisgrove. vifio t . urh dist . “ Pottene.s.'* Staffs , 
Eng , .7 m N W oi Stoke-on-Trent . ohemieaLs, 
niet-il wU8 , ravon, silk and iivlon spinning, 
precast concrete, ceramics, p (1961)7.9,7.2(7. 
Kidw'eliv, trvv hn . C.irmarthen, Wales, on cst.. 

7m NW ofllanelly, coal, p (19C1)2A’79. 
Kiel, spt., cap Rchleswig-Jlolstein. Cerinany; 
11110 ’ . IJaltK naval pt . ■^liipbldg and alllcii 
iml'. goods, textiles, lislung , p (estd 

195 'I 256,600 

Kid Canal (Kaiser-Wilhelm-Kanal), (7eniiany, 61 
ni long, conneeti N Sea witii the Jjaltic . 
opened in 1895, reeoiistrmted 1914. 

Kielce, CO, Ccntial I'olaiul , minerals, agr . cap. 

K ; a 17.000 sq in . p (1961) 1.857.000 
Kielce, t. Central Poland, tr ctr, metal mds 
paw mills, glass and food proccs.sing lactones, 
dates from 12111 cent . p {1900) 80,000 
Kiev, c . cap , Ukraine, U S R U , on R Dimiper . 
once cap ot M.i.scovite Empiie . cath . maehin . 
gram, m vicinity of rich mineral deposits, 
eiigin , p (1959) 1,102,000. 

Kigoma, tmjit ir t . 'fangany ika. Africa ; W ter- 
minus of the Central Rly on i^, Tanganyika , 
P n.ooo 

Kikmda, t, Vojvodma, Jugoslavia; p (1959) 

31.000 

Kikladhes, see Cyclades. 

Kilauea, rotcano, Hawaii ; Igot. activ’c crater in 
the world , ‘2 m. diameter, alt. 4.U8S ll. 
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Kllbarchan. jjflr . Renfrew. Scot. : S.W. of 
Glaflcow; textiles, p (lOfil) 5.i9of. 

Kilbride, W , par.. Ayr, Scot. ; nr. Ardrosean ; 
(1951) 4,243. 

Kilburn, $vb., N.W London, Enpr. 

Kildare, inland co , l^einster, Ireland ; a 664 sq. 
m . p. (1961) 64,346. 

Kildare, rnkt L, cav , Kildare. Ireland : cath ; 
close by is the famous racecourse, the Curragh 
of Kildare; p. (1051) 2,286 
Kilimanjaio, volcanic min , Tanganyilia, E Africa; 

highest peak in the continent ; alb 19.321 ft. 
Kilindini, spt , Kenya ; adjoins Mombasa . the 
tlnest harbour on K cjib of Africa 
Kilkenny, inland co , liClnster, Ireland ; cap Kil- 
kenny , pastoial farming, coal, black marble, 
a 790 sq.m; p (1901) fii. 670 
Kilkenny, (, cap Kilkenny. Ireland ; on Ji Norc; 

local inkt . p. (1901) 10,155 
KilkJeraii Bay, loe. intricate indentation, Galway. 
Ireland. 

Kllkis, vrcjeciure. Macedonia, Gicccc; cap 
Kilkls, p. (1951) 

Killarney, i . urb dist , Kerry, Ireland . local 
mkt and tourist ctr . p (1961) 6.824 
Killarney, la. ol, Jjower, Middle and Upper, 
celebrated for their beauty, attractive tourist 
re.sorta 

Kllliecrankie, Pass ol, Scot ; on R Garrv . 
at S. aiiproach to Drumochter Pa.ss . used by 
main rlv Perth to Inverness. 

Kill van Kull, channel between N.J and Staten 
I . N Y , c . U S A 

Klllybogs, t . Donegal. Ireland ; on Donegal Bay 
Klllyleagh, t , on Stangfoid L . Down. N Ireland ; 
p (1901) 1.S76 

Kilmalcolm, par , Renfrew. Scot ; on Gryfe 
Water, p (1951)^.661 

Kilmarnock, rly ctr , Ige burgh, Ayr. Scot . on R, 
Irvine, 11 m N E. of Ayr, carpet factories, 
textile and ironwka , p (19(»l) 47, WO 
Kilmoie, t., Victoria, Australia, 30 m N of 
Melbourne; in impt pap between Grampian 
Mtns and Australian Alps 
KllO'Moto, goldfield, Congo, Central Africa; in 
N E of st , 50 rn. W. of L. Albert, linked by 
motor road to It Congo (Staniey\ ille) and li 
Albert (Kasenyi) 

Kllosa, t, Tanganyika. E Africa, on rly.; p 
4,500 

Kilpatrick, New, par , Dunbarton, Scot ; on lelt 
bank of R Clyde; p (19.51) 6 
Kilpatrick, Old, par.. Dunbarton, Scot . on bank 
of R Clyde, 9 m NW of (.llasgow, lowest 
ferry across Clyde . p (1951) 

Kllrenny and Anstruther, bvrgh, Fi(e, Scot , at 
entrance to Firth OT Forth , hslung. hosiery, 
oilskin mnfs . p. (1961) 2,888 
Kilnish, apt , urb disl . S W Clare. Ireland . on 
R. Shannon; p (1961)2,56/ 

Kilsyth, burgh, Stirling. Scot ; at S foot of 
Campsie Fells. 10 m W. of Falkirk ; whinstone 
quarries, coal-mining, p. (1961) 9,831. 
Kilwinning, burgh, N. Ayr. Scot ; 5 m. E. of 
Ardrossan; p. (1961) 7,287. 

Kimberley, c., C of Good Hope, S Africa; 20 m 
from R Vaal; diainond-mimng dist . p (1951) 
62,212. 

Kimberley, goldfield dist . W. Australia. 

Kimberly, i., B (^.. Canada; on Ji Kootenay in 
valley between Selkirk Range an<l Rocky Mtns . 
site of Sullivan Mine, Ig lead- zinc mine, ores 
smelted at 'lYail. p (1956) .5,7.70 
Klinryt t . E Kalinin. RSFSR.; nr Volga Re- 
servoir; leather, shoeind.; p 25 000 
Kincardine, maritime co., E Scot . between Angus 
and Aberdeen, agr. and fishing, co t. Stone- 
hayen, a 383 sq m . p (1961)45,5/0. 

Kinder Scout, mtn., N. Derby. Eng. , highest 
point of the Peak dist ; alt 2,088 ft, 

Kindu, t., (Jongo, Central Africa ; on R. Congo; 

p. 10,628 

Kineshma, t., U.S.S.R. ; N.W. of Gorki ; p. (1959) 

84,000 

Kmeton, mkt. t., Warwick, Eng. ; nr Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

King George’s Sound, W; Australia ; nr Albany . 
fine harbour and bay 

Klnghorn, burgh, Fife, Scot ; on Firth of Forth. 

3 m S. of Kirkcaldy , p (1961) 2.//2. 
Klugsbridge mkt. t , urb dist., S. Devon, Eng ; 
at head of Kingsbridge estuary. 10 m. S.W 
of Dartmouth, p. (1961) 3,283. 


Kingsbury, dist., Middlesex, Eng ; N.W. sub. of 
London; on R. Brent; p. 16,636 
Kingsclere and Whitchurch, mkt. t., rural dist , N. 
Hants, Eng. ; on R Test. 10 m S.W. of 
Basingstoke; p. (rural dist. 1961) 23,264. 

Kings Langley, t , Herts, Eng . 6 m N of 

Watfonl . paper, light engin 
King’s Lynn, spt.. rnun. bor., Norfolk, Eng ; on 
R. Ouse, 3 m above its mouth, fishing, agr 
machin , canning, chemical fertiliseis. shoes . 
p (1961) 27,554. 

King’s Noiton (with Northflold), industL t., Wor- 
cester. Fng 

King’s River, Cal.. U.SA. ; Hows Irom Sierra 
Nevada to Jj. 'I’ulaie 

King.sport, f . N E. Tenn,, U.S A. ; varied mnfs. ; 
P (1960) 26,314 

Kingston, c , Ont . Canada. E. end of L Ontario. 

old fort and thriving pt . p (1956) 47,989. 
Kingston, cap . Jamaica. W Indies, p (estd 1962) 

180.000 1 1 1 950) 29,260 
Kingsion, t , NY. USA.; tobacco inftg : p 
Kingston, I , Penns ,“U S A , p (1950) 20,261. 
Kingston-upon-Hull, .see Hull. 
Kmgston-upon-Thames, to t . mun lor . Surrey. 

Eng . on R Thames, 12 m W of liOiidon 
Bridge, residtl . with Royal Park, aircraft 
parts, p (1961) 36.450 
Kmgstown, see Dun Laoghalre. 

Kingstown, spt., cap , St Vincent. W I . cath . 

l>etanic gardens, p (1956) 6,500 
Kingsville, t , Texas. USA, in ranchhig area ; 

agr . light inds . p (1960) 2.5,2.97. 

Kingsv/ood, nrb dist , Glouechter, Eng . nr. 
Biistol. elec vchiclc.s, motor cycles, boots, 
brushes, tools, n (1961) 2.5, 4/.9 
Kmgton, mkt i , uib dtsf . N W ITeroford. Eng ; 

12 m W of Leomuister, p (1961) 7.56/ 
Kingussie, burgh, Inverness, Scot ; between 
Cairngorm Mtns. and Monadlihath Mtns , on 

R. Si>ev, summer resort . p (196D /.67.9 
King William I., oil Boothia penmsula m Arctic 

Ocean. Canada 

King William’s Town. f. C of (Jood Hope, S 
Africa, on Buffalo R , nr E London, p 6,165 
Kinhwa, c, Chekiang, China, in fertiD, inlen- 
sivcly cultivated biu.in. 85 ni S W of Hangchow 
p. (cstd 1947) 211,140 
Kinibalii, mtn , North Borneo , nit 13. 155 ft 
Kmlochleven, ml , Argyll, Scot , at head of J-och 
liCvcn. hydro-elec, power bta , aluminium 
smelting , p. 3,757 

Klniiaird Head, promontory, nr. FraRcrlmrgh, on 
N E Aberdeen cst , Scot. 

Kinross, sm inland co , Scot . between Fife and 
Perth ; hillv , oats, potatoes, sheep, cattle . 
a. 78 sq m . p (1961) 6,701 
Kinross, co burgh, KinroR.s. Scot , on I.ofli 
beven. 16 m N E of Alloa, toal, linen mnfs . 
p (1961) 2.363 

Kinsale, spt . urb dist , on K Harbour Cork. 

Ireland, p (urb dist 1961) 7,993. 

Klnta Valley, S E Perak, Maiai'a , very impt 
deposits of alluvial tin 

Kintyre, peninsula, Argyll. Scot . length 40 m . 
greatest breadth 11 rn . S. point the Mull of 
Kintyre 

Kioga, L , Uganda, E Africa, on R Nile midway 
between L Victoria and L Albert, verv 
BJiallow, fringed with marsh, soiiu; land 
reclamation. 

Kiolen or KJoIen, mtn. range, Scandinavia. 

highest point Mt. SulitcJma ; alt 6.150 ft. 
Kirgiz Steppes, gr plains and uplands, Kirghizia 

S. S.R., U S.S R. . N of the Caspian aivl Aral 
Seas, Inhabited by the wandering Mongolian 
Tatar race numbering nearly 3,000,000 

Kirghizia, constituent rep , U S.S R . S W of 
Siberia; livestock breeding, mineral resources, 
a 75.900 sq. m : cap Frunze, p (1959' 

2.063.000 

Kirin, prov , CJhlna; S of the Sung.ari R. and N. 
of Korea and the Liaotung Peninsula, cap 
Kirin, a 34,010 sq m . (1953) 11,290,07.3 
Kirin, tap., Kirin, Manchuria, N China; on 
Sungari R. at outlet of Sungari reservoir . 
impt position on rly from Changchun to 
pt of Rashlii ; lumbering . p. (estd. 1946) 
2.39,325 

Kirkburton, urb. dist , W R. Yorks. Eng. ; S.E oi 
Huddersfield, woollens, p (1961) 18,066 
Klrkby, urb. dist , Lancs., Eng.; p. (1901) 52,207 
Kirkby m Ashffeld, t., urb. disL, Notts. Eng. 
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10m N W ofNottingham, coal ;p. (1901) 

Kirkby Moorside, mkt t . rural digt.. N 11 York‘S, 
on K. Dove. Eng., sj-ilp lanes, gliders; i> 
(1901) 4,402. 

Kirkby Stephen, mkt. t., Westmorland. I'hitr ; on 

11 Eden, 7 m SE of Annlehv. p 1,542 
Kirkcaldy, svt t . burgh. File. Scot . on N side 

of F of Forth . shippint: . linoleum, potteries, 
linen bleachiuK. enton . p (1901) 

Kircudbright, inariliine co , b SV Scot . abutting 
on Irish Sea and Solwav Firth, chiefly agr. . 
a 909 sq rn : p (1961) 2S,S77 
Kirkcudbright, co burgh, K irkcudbriglit. Srot, . 
on Kirkcudbright Day. Solway Firth, 20 in 
S W. of Dumfries, agr . ho‘>'iery. p (1901) 2,44S 
Klrkenes, t . Fuininark, In Eorway . on S arm 
of Varanger Fjord, nr Norway-C H S It 
bdy , iron-ore mines 

Klrkham, (, urh dist . Lanes.. Eng ; between 
Freston and Blackpool, cotton \\ea'ving. i) 
(1901) 4. 700 

Kirkintilloch, Dunbarton. Scot . on Fordi and 
Clyde Canal, non, co.il-niinnig. r> (1901) 
1S,2.^j7 

Kirkland Lake, t, Ontario. Cmada. on rly nr 
(Jneb(*c-()ntario bdv .'15m N of Cobalt, etr 
ot inii)t gold-ning dist . p fe.std 19.00) 19,000 
Kirkstono Pass, lutn /xiis. Westniorlaiul. Kng . 
used by mam mad between UlEwater and 
Windermere Lakes 

Kirksvllle, industl. t . Mo .USA; p (1900) 

n,l2.J 

Kirkuk, (. Iraq, mart bw Arab horses. Ige 
oilfield with pipelines to Tripoli. Hail i and 
Baiiias. p (1950) 89,917 
Kirkwall, Imrgh, ["ninona I , Orknevs. Scot ; 

ofl the N E Scottish cst p (1901) 4,:il'> 
Kirkwood, mb , St Louis, Mo , U S .V . p (1900) 
2b,421 

Kliov, ( . E S F S 11 , on I rans-Siberian Elv , 
textiles, eiigin , sawmillirig, p (in.'e)) 252,000 
Kiiovabad, i W Azeibavd/lian S S It . copper, 
mingancse mines, textiles, peticileuin p 
(19.59) 110,000 

Kirovgrad, (. Urals, cooper, p (19.54) ’>0 000 
Kirovogiad, ( , UkramianS S It . engiii , p (1959) 

12 <.000 

Kiiovsk, t E S f’ S R . on Kola pepinsuli. 

apatite, iieplielito, chemicjils. p (1951) 50,(,00 
Kirriemuir, buigh Angus, Scot . on N margin 
of Strnthmore, 5 ni W ofFoitar. jufe wearing, 
oat milling, p (1901) .?.-/.S’T 
Knuua, 1 . N Sweden, mside Arctic Circle N AV 
of Liilc'i linked by rlv to Nar\ik (Voiwa-v). 
impt deposits of iron oie. \> '*0,80 1 

Kiselevsk, t, W Sibciia. It S F S it . p (1959) 
1 iO 000 

Kishinev, cap Moldavian S S E . USSR, 
viinq aids etc, p (1950) 2/ (.000 
Kislovodsk, / . K S F S E . sfia. p (1959) 70 000 
Kia.slmeo R.. '’la .USA. hows to L Okeechobee, 
IcnidJi 90 m 

Kissingen, vuit pj . Bavaria, i^lerniany . p 15.006 
Kisliia, Fi . b India, rises m W Chats. Ik'ws F 
acrosji Deccan plateau into Bay of Bengal . 
lower valley anil delta under mf"iisi\e nee 
eiiltivatioii , densely popul iLcd , length 8.50 m 
Ki.sumu, spl , cap. Nvanza pro\ . Keina, Bnt 
E .(\irica . at head of Kavirondo O on 1. 
A'ictoria , original W ternimiis of rlv from 
MoinbaHa ; still handles bulk ol cotton Irom 
Biig.ind.i and eodee from N Tanganyika lor 
transhipment E bv rail 

Kitchener, c , Ontario, Canada, p (1956) 59.562. 
Kittatmnv Mtns. or Blue Mtns , rangf m I’enns 
and N J , USA, a continuation ol the. 
Appal.ichian system 

Kstwe, / . N Ehodesiii. coiitiriious to mine town- 
ship of Nkaiia, ctr of copperbdt. i> (iiicl 
Nkana) 80,000 (mcl 10 000 Fiiiopeans) 
Kiuklang, c , former treaty Pt . Kiangm. China ; 
• Yangtze-Kiang . p (cstd 137,106 

Kiungchow, c , cap., Il.iman is . China , on N. cat. , 
former treat v i»l . p 40,00(f 
Kivu, L , Cential Africa , N of L Tanganyika by 
which it la joined by Russisi K . length 55 m. . 
a 1,100 sq m 

Kizilirmak (or Rod River), the Igst R of 'Lurkey 
in Asia: rises in Kisil Dagb, flows to Black Sea 
’ 1*1 a Sivas. 1 000 ni 
KJolon. see Kiolen. 

Kladno. mno t.. Czecho.sloyakla : 10 m N W. of 
rrague; coal, iron, steel, engin ; p. (1957) 49,701. 


Klagenfurt, t . cap., Carlnthla. Austria ; white- lead, 
tobacco and silk factories . p (1951) 6‘2.792. 
Klaipeda (Momel), spt . lafhiiaman S S R : nr N. 
extremity Kunsches Ha(f exp timber, textiles, 
chcmiedls, paper, p. (1959) 89,000. 

Klamath, L. Cal and Ore, U S.A . discharges 
bv K R (275 m ) to I’.ieidc. 

Klamath Falls, t . Ore., USA. p (1960) 16.949 
Klamono, t . New Guinea, nr Klasafet R.: oil 
pipe- line to Sorong harbour 
Klang, t Selangor. Malaya, cofTee, rubber: p 
33.506. 

Klatovy, f . S \V. Bohemia, O.cf hoslovakia ; mkt . 

rose-growing a . textiles, p 14,088 
Klerksdoi-p, f . S Transvaal. S Africa, gold, dia- 
monds. p 18,289 

Kleve, t . N. Rhine-Wcstphalia. Germany : nr 
Netherlands frontier. foodstuffs, leather, 
niachm . tobacco : p (estd IQbi) 27,700 
Klondykc, R. Yukon, Canada, biimll trlb of 
YuUon m gold-mine reg on 
Klodzko (Glatz), t . faiwer Silesia. Poland. German 
before 1915. on R Nisa (Ncsse) . rly junction, 
P 0 «'()()) 23.000 

Kluezbork (Kieuzbiirg), t. Upper Silesia, Poland. 

N E of Opnle . p. 10,000 
Knaiesborough. mkt. t uib dist., W H. Yorks , 
Eng . on Nidd R 3 m N E of Harrogate . 
P (1901) 9.311. 

Knighton, mkt t. urb dist, Radnor. Males, on 
K Temo. p (1901) 1,817 
Knockmealdown Mtns., cos AVateford and 
'I'lpperarv. Ireland . highest point 2.009 ft 
Knossos. luived c , cap of ancient Crete . S E. of 
(^andia , ctr of Cretan Bronze Age culture, 
r IK(K) B c 

Knottinclev, t . urb dint , W R Yorks, Eng , on 
R Aire. 12 m S K of ijceds , engin . glass, tar 
distilling, chemicals, shipbUlg , p (1901) 
Knoxville, c. Tenn.. USA . iiniv , textiles, 

< 0 , 1 1- mining, iron, copper, marble, p (1900; 
111.827 

Knutsloid, 7iikl t 71) h dist , Choshipe. Eng . 

0 m NF, of Nnithuich. p (1901) 

Kobe, t , apt , linnshu, J vpau at i; end of 
Inland Sea. slupbldg . silk-wcaving. gr ti . 
p (1955) 979.305 

Koblenz (Coblenz), t, Rhineland l^alatmnte, Gcr- 
inanv. at conrtiienoe of H-> Rhine and Moselle , 
fine buildings, wme, jmier. machiii., leather, 
ccramies, p (estd 1954) 72,300 
Kocaeli, . Turkey, on G of Sea of INiaimara. 
Kodiak I, N Pac Oe . the Igst I of \V 
Alaska, (99 in long), fui -trading, extensive 
salmon fishing, canning, cli settl^'ment ht. 
Paul, on ('himak K.. p (1960) 2,628 
Koesteld, t . N Rhino, Germany . p 12,934 
Kolu, r , ilonshu, Japan , silk, vegetables, grapes . 
P (1955) 154.45 i 

Kohat, t . N W Pakistan, on tnb of Indus; 

imlitarv t , p (1941) 44.'277 
Koh-I-Baba Mtns., Afghanistan, spur of the 
Hindu Ivush . liigliest point 17,040 ft 
Koliima, t . Nag.i Hills, Assam. India 
Kokand, t , Uzbek S S R, , textiles, chemicals, 
engiii . p (1959) lol.oof) 

Kokkola (Gamla Karlebv', (. l^'inland . on cst. 

G of Bothnia, p (1901) 16,153 
Kokomo, c. inu , C b A . on AAdld (\at R ; 

steel, glass, agr lOgioii, p 47,197 

Koko-Nor, gait h , Mongolia. Chma. a 2,040 sq 
111 . no outlet 

Kola,?i<’nins-u/a. II S F S R . extension of Lapland 
Kola, t, RSFSR, nr Murmansk, on KoK 
Rcnmsular [1 16,200 

Kolar Gold Fields, Mysore, India; p (1901) 
Kolberg. s<e Kolobizcg. 

Kolding, mkt t , A^ejle, Denmark, good harbour. 

engin . It inds . p 27.660 
Kolguev, I . Autie Oc , at entrance of Cheshsii 
G , N E of Arkhangelsk 

Kolhapur, t., Mahaiashtra, India, bauxite, p 
(1961) 187,306 

Kolvni.a R , Hows into E Siberian Sea, R S F S R 
Koln, see Cologne. 

Kolo. t , I’oland. on I of the A^^arta. pottery. 
Kolobrzeg (Kolberg), c . spt W. Pomerania. I’oland. 
German before 1945 , cath , resort , llehing . 
p (1939) (1940) 

KolomvTa, f . Ukrainian S S.R ; oU reflimig, 
engin . p. (cstd ) 75 000. 

Kolyvan, t„ R S F B R.; tungsten, copper, silver- 
lead. p. (estd ) 13.700 
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Komdrno, indnstl. t . Czechoslovakia ; on It. 

Danube; textiles; p. 15,561. 

Komotene. rap. Rhodope, Thiace. Greece; p. 
(1951) 32,906. 

Komsomolsk, c . R 3 F 3.R ; built by volunteer 
youth labour, alter 1932; heavy iiiduatl de- 
velopment. p. (1959) 177.000. 

Kong, ( . Ivory Cst . W. Africa ; indigo, kola 
nuts . p 15,000. 

Konlgsberg, see Kaliningrad. 

Konigshutte. see Chorzow. 

Konin, t, Poznan. PoLuid; mkt , textiles, p 
10,300. 

Konstantinovka, t , Ukraine, S S R 

U S 3.R ; in heart of Donbas inflnatl region. 
38 in N of Stalino; heavy oiigin iron and 
steel, zinc smelting, p (1959) 

Konstanz, see Constance 

Konya, / , Turkey . well wooded . opium , eh. t 
K (the ancient Icoimiin) . inipt tr , p (1900) 
122,701 

Kootenay R. (Flat Dow R ), tnb of the Columbia 
R. Ilowing lu Mont , USA, and 11 C , 
length 450 m 

Koper (Capo d’lstna), sp/ , .Jugoslavia, coth , old 
fort. Austro-Ttalian disputes over ownership 
smee very early <kivH. p 10.100 

Kopmg, f , Sweden. W of L Malaren. iron ore 
and mincraks. p (1901) 17,692 
Kopparberg, co , Sweden; a 11,019 so. m ; p. 
(1950) 267,096 

Koraiigi, t , nr Karachi. W Pakistan, oil re- 
finery under construction 
Korat (Nakhon Ratsina), walled t, Siam; busy 
tr. and rlv. ctr . p 12,000. 

Korce (Kontza), t , 3 F Albania, sugar rcflinng, 
brewing, p (est<l 1950) 25,000 
Kordolan, pror , Sudan. Africa, a 140.930 sa 
m ; cap. El-Oheid , p (estd 1951) 1,671,600 
Korea, rep , pemn nhi, E Asia , extending between 
Yellow Sea and Sea of .Japan , annexoil by 
Japan in 1910, after Second Woild War sepa- 
rated into 2 zones along 38th parallel. N under 
Russian influence, the S under Aineruvin 
Korea, N.. a 40,814 eq m . inainly agr . iron 
ore, steel ingots, oilwells, <li t Pyongyang, 
p 8.229,000 Korea, S., a 38.452 su in . 
mainly agr . tungsten, salt, cap. Seoul, p 
(1900) 21,994,117 

Korsor, svt , Sjaelland I , Denmark, flue haibour, 
glass wks . (1951) 11.SS.1 
Kortrijk (Courtral), t , W. Flanders, Helguim . 
25 ni S VV of Ghent, linen, lacc, p (cstd 1957) 
41,779 

Kos (Cos), I., Dodecanese Is , Greece , ch t . 
Kos. p. (1940) 20,982 

Kosciusko, peak, Aufttralian Alps, NSW. 
Australia ; highest peak in Gi Div uiing Range . 
alt. 7,328 ft. 

Koside. c . Czechoslovakia. Gothic cath . mag- 
nesite. chemicals, textiles, p (19.57) 79 460 
Koslin, .see Koszalln. [9)0,000 

Kosova-Metohija, auk m 7 . Yugoslavia, p (1959) 
Kostroma, c , R S F S K , at conllueiice of Rs 
Volga and Kastroino. univ ; textiles, p (1959) 
171 000 

Kostrzyn (Kiistrin), t , Rrandenburg. Poland ; 
German before 1945, on R Oder, mathin . 
wood ind., rly. junction, p (1939) 23,711, 
(1940) 634 

Koszalln (Koslin), t . Poland Pomerania. German 
before 1945, N E of Szczecin; paper mttg , 
ciigin . textiles, p (1900) 41,000 
Kotah, t . Rajasthan, India, on J^ Chambal, 
muslins, p. (1901) 119,84) 

Kbthen, k. Saxony-Anhalt, Germany , N oflldlle, 
cas . metallurgy, sugar, machin , chemicals, 
rly junction, p (estd 195 4) 42,600 
Kotka, spt , on Gulf of Finland ; wood pulp , p 
(1961) 30,780. 

Kotor (Cattaro), spt. Montenegro, Jugoslavia, 
p. 5.402 

Kotrl, t, E Pakistan, on R Indus, opposite 
Hj'derabad . barrage 4i ni N of the t. 
started to help irrigate Sind; p, 7,617. 
Kottayam, I , Kerala. India; p. (1941) 25.236. 
Kottbus, i/idusU t , Meckletiberg, Germany . on R 
Spree ; cloth, machin,, brandy ; p. 50,432 
Koullkoro, L, Mali, W. Africa; on upper course 
of R. Niger; mkt. for ground-niitB, gum- 
arabic. sisal; linked by R. to Timbuktu and 
Gao; rly. terminus; (700 m.) from Dakar. 
Kovel, / . W. Ukraine. USSR.; on R. Tuna. 


Kovrov, R.S F S R : on Gorki rly line and R 
Klyazma; impt agr exp ctr , engin . textiles: 
P (1959) 100.000 

Kowloon, spt , S Cdiiua ; on mainland opp. 

Hong Kong I . tr. ctr. . p (estd 5 17,200. 

Kozanl, prefecture, Macedonia, Greece ; cap. 

Kozani. p. (1051) /7r..57J. 

Kozhikode formerly Calicut, spt . luftg t . Kerala. 

India, exp coft'ee, spices, p (1951) 1.58,724 
Kozlev, / . U S S R , on R. Eyesnoi Voronezh, 
agr. exp ctr. 

Kragero. spt, Telemark. Norway, exp, ice. 

timber, wood-pulp, etc . p (1961) 1,329 
Kragiijevac, t . central Serbia, Jugoslavia, oath . 

college, arsenal, garrihon , p { I WtO) 46.000 
Kra, Isthmus of, l)ctw'een (I of Siam and 
Indian Ocean. coiiiic«_ts Malaya with Asian 
mainland 

Krakatao, volcanic I , Strait of .Snnda, Tiidouesla . 

greater part dcstioycd bv eruption, 1883 
Krakow, ptor , Polaml, caj< Kracow , a 6,367 
eq m . p (196,1) 2 JO 10.000 
KrakOw, k. Roland . machin . chemicals, farm 
implements, imiv , p (1061) 490,000 
Kramatorsk, c . E Ukiaine, U S S R , new inds , 
metallurgy, p (1059) 115,000 
Kraslice. t, N\V ( Vcthoslovakia . nr Germ in 
border . p 13 558 

Krasnodar, t. RSFSR . on R Kuban, oil re- 
fining engin . textiles, p (1950) Jii? 
Krasnovodsk, Turlvinen SSR . oil leOniug. en- 
gin . p (estd ) 10.000 

Krasnoyarsk, R S F SR. on I'rans-Sibenan Hly 
at ciossmg of R Yenesei. oil lerining, engin. 
synthetic rubber, p (1959' 409,000 
KrasnyyLuch.J . Ukrainians S It .v [1959)94.000 
Kroleld. ( . N Rhine- Westphalia, Geim.vnv , ctr 
of German silk ind : t-teel. rnachin , diemicals, 
soap, rly junction, i) (estd 1954) 1 '<8 90f) 
Kremenebug, t , Ukrainian SSR. on K l)nier»er. 

timber, engiii , textiles, p ([959) 8i>.()00 
Kremenets (Krzcmieniec), k. Wk part of Ukrainian 
S S R (Volhviiia), USSR 
Krems, vuivsil t , Austria . oii R Danube . 

vinegar, white lead , p 28,110 
Kreuzburg, ste Kluczboik. 

Kreuznach, t, N Itliine-Wcstiihalia, CJeimnny, 
on R. Nahe , inet.illurgy, leather, oiitieal and 
chemical inds . viticulture, mineral b iths , 
p (c.std 1954) 31.800 

Kiistiansand, spt , Norway, 160 m S W of Oslo. 

cath. tr . mds . slnpiiiug, t> (lOf.O) 
Knstianstud, co , Sweden, a 2.485 sij. m . p 
(1950) 258,809. 

Kristianstcd. /ort/rf i, Sweden. 10 rri from the 
Baltic, clothing, machin . ji (1061 ) 
Kiistiaiisund, spt, W cst Norvsaj , exp diicd 
fish, p (1960) 17,105 

Knstinehnmn, J, , pt , Swe-bm, on L Vanein, 
egin . machin . p (1061) 2/, 547 
Krivol Rog, t , Ukrainian S SR on R Ingiilats. 

rich coal and iron iliet . p (1959) 386,000 
Krkonose (Riesengebirge), range between T’oIhU 
Silesia and Bohemia . Inghe-it pealc Sneika 
(Schneekoppe) 5.275 ft. 

Kromeliz, t , Moravia. Uzcchos'ovakia: inrifs . 

engin , p 17,781 1(1950) 157,713 

Kronoberg, co . Sweden . a 3.828 sq in . p 
Kronstadt, spi (stronaly fortfd ), on T in G of 
Finland . Baltic pt and naval sta .RSFSR; 
scene of naval mutiny which precipitated the 
Russian Revolution, p {1954)50 000 
Kroonstad, 1. OFS, S Atnca . on Ji Valseh , 
p 20.398 

Kropotkin, k, E. Krasnodar terr. R S F.8.R , 
grain, engin , p (1959), 54,000 
Krotoszyn, comvmne. Posnan, Poland. rly. 

junction; industl. develoiiment . p. 14,000. 
Knigersdorp, t , Transvaal. S Africa , named 
after President Kruger ; gold-miiiing ; p. 
(1960) 89,493 Inc 30,241 whites 
Knimlov, (. Bohemia. Czechoslovakia; on N. 

slopes of Bdhmer Wald , grapliite-inlnes. 
Krusevac, t , .Jugoslavia, mkt . munitions, p 
(1959 25,000 

Kuala Lumpur, t , cap Selangor. S W. Malava. 
admin cap Federation of Malaysia, p (1959) 
477,238 

Kuangchou. see Canton. 

Kuban, region of R.S F S R , U S S R. ; produces 
wheat, maize, sunflowers ; stock-raising. 
Kubango (Okovango), R , flows from Angola into 
L. Ngaml, Bechuanaland. 
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Kuchin?, cap., Sarawak, Malay.sia, p. (1947) 

37 Mi 

Kuchinoerabu, 1., Japan . S of Kynsbvi ; mtns 
Kucove, nr Bcrat, Ailuiiia, oilpiod and rcliiiin?. 

pipe-line connects to VdonO 
Kudamatsu, c . S \V. Ilonsliu, Japan . oil-refliiiiiK . 

p. (1917) 34,045 
Kufra, cams, labva. 

Kuibyshev, f , US b’ S It , cm It Volna. at head 
of central Asian aiul SilK nan tIns . coinni ctr . 
en?in . suliduir. paper, oil rcliniiiK. p (lOal) 

750.000 

Kulni, see Chelmno 

Kulm'oach, t, Uavana, tionnanv. teilile.s. cars. 

brewini; , p (estd V.):Aj3l.lOO 
Kulmsee, see Cholmza 

Kumamoto, spl , \V Kynslni, Japan, p (195.j) 
333,403 

Kumasi, cA t , Aslianti, (diana. iiniv . aiModionie 
n (1948) 7S,433 

Kumbakonam. t , sacrcil r , ’'ladias, India, f'an- 
veiv delta, silks, co! tom . p 07,0(10 
Kumta, t. Mjsore. India, on sea csl . sanjlal- 
wood. cirvin? 

Kuneno (Cuneno), 7? . S W Afnes , formnnc bdv 
bcincan Angola and Brit S\V \tiica, and 
niaiidi in Boitiurnese Lerr , Icni^th TOO n\ 

Kungur, i S 1] JMololi^v re? . It S b S 11 , aj'r , 
Icatlier . 1 lolin , T) ilOyj) 6'),000 
Kun Lull (Kv/cn Lnn), )nini< , 'I'.bet, evteinl 
1,800 in E Iroin 1‘anurs alontc N edi'-j ot Ini^li 
rdatean ol Tibet, drained N into inland 
drainaiTC basin of fiOp Nor. alt IrcpnMitlv 
exceeds 18,000 ft 

Kuopio, drp . Finland . a l‘J.80()S‘i to . i* (1990) 

470.1 J1 

Kuopio, (, Finland , on E Kalki, j) (1001) i 1,7 to 
Kur, It , 'rransoancasia, U b b It , (lows to 
L'a.spian S ; length .">20 n) 

Kurdistan (Country ol tho Kurdsk l’ei-.u and 
Turkey 

Kure, r, SW lionslni, Jap in; spt and n.iv.il 
base, entnn . !> (1900) 137,775 
Kuriran, / , 11 ft F S It . on the Tians-Stbenin Ulv 
nr Tobolsk, ti in tattle and foodstuffs. ai;r 
cnpin , p (1059) 1 15,000 
Kuria Murla Is, pait ot Brit col ol Aden off ft 
Arabia, eonsistnu? of 5 islands 
Kuril Is., chain of ixui. /s , N Facillc, U ftft B , 
cxteiKliin; Irom Kanicliatka to Hokkaido, 
iriainlv' nitns 

Kiirisches Haff (KurStu Martos), ihalloin iRQoon, 
Baltic c.st. of JjitliMainati S ft U . U ft S B . 
reeen es watei of It Nieinen . nariow entr.ineo 
to Baltic ftea at N end ot lafroon connnanded 
by pt of Klaipeda (Mcmel) . Icnttth. 00 ni . 
maMumin width. 20 ni 

Kurische Nehrung, saa./s’/n/, Iialtic ft'^a . almost 
(utH oft Ivuiisches ilalf Iroin Baltic ftea. 
leiifttb. 35 in 

Kuruell, t , Australia, oil refinnik' 

Kuroshio (Japan Ciuront), oc/on cunent. Hows 
N.Fl alonii: Facitlc fst of Ki u.shu, .Shikoku and 
ft Honshu, relatnely warm water, exerts 
.“light xvariinng intluc-ncc on tins est in wilder 
Kursk, reyma, adj N Ulirainc, UbFftU. 

U ft ft U 

Kursk, i, lift FSB, in fruit-growing dnt . 
gr annual lair, engin . textiles, tynthetit 
rubber, p 303,000 

Kusteiidil, (. Bulgaria, on trib ot It ftt’umr. 

tiuit-gioiving dibt 
Kustnn, ite Kostrzyn. 

Kiitahya, t , \V Anatolia. 'I'nrkev . nr, trib of 
U ftakarva, unpt tr . p (1900) 30,S~>7 
Kutaisi, c , Georgian ft ft U , on B Bion. cheini- 
caLs, textiles, barium engin . p (1959) 133,000 
Kutaradja, I, N, ftuiiiatra, Indonesia, p (19.58) 
30,970. 

Kutch, peninsula, N W cst.. linlia. Guj.arat st . 
sutfercil much in famine 1899-1900 alto from 
• plague, silver filigree work, p {107^1) 567,000 
Kutch, Rann of, dc'^erL rcyion coveied with .salt. 

but flooded during monsoons 
Kutchan, \ . ft.W. Hokkaido. Jatian , 45 m N W 
of Muroran ; ctr of second Igst iron-ore Held 
in Japan . ore smelted at Muroran 
Kutno, t , Lodz. Poland, p (1900) 20.000 
Kuwait, 'ihnkdom, Arabia; on N W cst. of 
Persian (f. . impt oil wells, petio-chem. ind 
projected; p (1961) 331,000 _ 

Kuzbas (Kuznetsk Basing mdimtl rrg. Siberia. 
USSR: lies S of U'rans-Sibcrlan Rly. in 


iippci v.illejs t)f Rs Ob and Tom. second Igst 
coal output in USSR, iron and steel mftg , 
hcaw inetalUirgu al ind . ch is. Novosibir'^U, 
fttalm^.k. Kernel ovo. Lcninsk-Kii/netski 

Kwunpchovv, , Kwantung, China , on S cst 
opposite Hainan T 

Kwangsi, pnn . ('Inn.a, cap Nanning, sugar, 
tobacco, rice, indieo. silk, a 8.5,152 “q in . 
p (1955) 19. 500, 33? 

Kwangtung. pror , China, rap Gmiton. rice, 
tea, sugar, silk, a 85,447 .scj m . p (H<5 5) 
34.770 O') 9 

Kwanto Plain, ft F, llonslm, ,Tai> in . Igst a of 
coiitmuons lowlaml in .Jai>an. extends 80 m 
inland from Tokxo. comiioscd ol (1) low, 
badly-drained alluvial plim dexoted to inten- 
si\e lice cultivation. (2) higher, diicr terraces 
under nnilbcrrv, xegetables, tea. tobacco, 
very dense rural p . I'spoi lallv on lower ground . 
Ige number of uibiin ( tm . me Tokyo, Yolo- 
llama, a .5,000 .so m 

Kwanza (Cuanzai, 7', Angola. \V Africa; rnes 
in Bihe and f.ows to Atlantic, length 700 rn 

Kweichow, prat’, ft \V' C hma . cap Kweijang, 
cereals, silk, timber, gold, .siher. merciirv . 
a. (‘>8,129 bq m. I) (]<)36) 15,037.110. 

Kwidzyn (Maiienwcider), c . Boland. German 
belon’ 1945, cafh . ( as . p (19(10) ?0,000 

Kwinana, ( . \\ Aii-,ira]ia . 12 m Irom I'Yemantlo 
on slams ot Cockbmn Sound, recent oil 
rellneix ami steel plant 

Kyle ot Lochaish, i tl , 'flu spt , Ross and ( Vomarty, 
Scot . a(- entraiue to bo( h Alsb, facing ft end 
of J ofSli.e, ler'iniins of il’, ai loss lligldands 
lioni Dingwall, eh pt for steamers to N \V cst, 
I ot SUve. Outer Hebi ides, p (l951)Z,5i’J 

Kyles ot Bute, suurul, Letweeii Arg\ll cat, and N 
Bn(c, fttot 

Kyoto, (,(’!> Kioto prrfci lure, lTon.jhu, Japan , 
nm\ . temid’s. loiinc’ caj* ot .lapan , j> 
(19.). ») 1,301.017 

Kyreiiia, /. C\ liras . on N est . p 2.900 

Kytnera (Congo), J , ft ol Beloponnesog, Greece, 
a 107 sn in 

Kyushu, one of the Ige Is of Japan , W ot 
bhikoku, mills , nee, wlieat, tea. lioinp, 
coal, ci'fiper , ih t Nag.uaki. ii 1(5,217 so m 

Kyustendil, i, Bulgaria, nr. Jugoslav border, 
P 19,309 

Kzyl Orda, R , Kazakh ft ft R ; large dam being 
constiucted to irrigate nee plantations 


L 

La Barca, t , Jalisco st . Mexico . maize, «ngar . 
mkt , p (1910) 13,347 

La Ceiba, sp( . Honduras, on Atlantic cst : p 
(1945) 13.137 

La Coruna, prm’ . N \V ftp.sin . cap fia Coruna . 
a 3,051 s(i m , p (1959) 1 010.095 

La Coruna, sjj . < .u) l,.a Cornua prov , N \V 
Spain, ikshing. impoit tr . p (1959) 101,773 

La Crosse, t , W i.s U ft A ; mkt . agr . light 
mnfs . rubber, p (19(10) 47,575 

La Estrada, r , N \V Spain . mineral springs ; 
agr , cattle . p 37.210 

La Grange, 1 . Ga .USA. p. (1900) 23.033. 

La Grange, t . HI . IT ft A . p. (1900) 15,285. 

La Guaira, see Guana, La. 

La Hague, ’rc Hague 

La Libeitad, dev . Beiu . a 10,200 sq ni. ; cli t. 
Trujillo, p (1901) 730081 

La Lima, Z . Spam, nr (hbraltar, vegetables, fruit; 
p (1959) 01,119. 

La Madeleine, t . Nord, France, p (1954) 
32,831. 

La Mancha, sre Mancha, Ln. 

La Pampa, lerr, Argentina, n 55,009 sq m ; 
cap Santa Rosa, p (estd 1958) 792.700. 

La Paz, dep , Bolivia , trav ersed by the Andes ; 
cap. La Paz, cocoa, coffee, rubber, minerals; 
a 40.080 sq m : p (1950) 948,440. 

La Paz, 1 . Bolivia, sent of govt . feucre is legal 
cap ; impt comm, etr . copper, alpaca wool, 
cinchona, p (1900) 347,394. 

La Paz, t , Lower California, Mexico ; pearl 
fishing, p. (1940) 10,501. 

La Plata, c , spt . Argentina ; cap. Buenos Aires 
prov ; uuiv ; cattle, agr tr , p. (estd 1956) 
357,356 

La Plata, Rio de (R. Plate), Ige. esivary, betw'een 
Argentina, Uruguay. S. America, receives 
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water of Us. Parana, Uruguay; cat. provldea Lasuna Madre, lagoon. Texas. U.S.A. : 110 m. by 


Bites for Ige. apta Buenoa Aires, La Plata. 
Montevideo ; length 200 m . max width 50 m. 
La Porte, t., Ind .USA; Hour, Iron and steel, 
woollens; p. (1960) 21,167. 

La Puebla, t., Majorca. Balearic Is ; p. 10,147. 
La Rioja, prov , Argentina ; a. ‘13.394 sq. m. ; 

cap. La Tl.; p. (estd 1958) 127,300. 

La Rochelle, t., apt , cap , Charantc-Maritime, 
France; gloss, sugar, flsh, cath ; p. (1954) 

La Salle, c.. 111., U.S A.; coal. p. (1960) 11.807. 
La SaUe, 1., Quebec. Canada; p (1956) 18.867. 

La Serena, cap Coqnnnho piov. Chile, cath.; 
p (1962) 61,500 

La SkhJrra, pt., on G of Gabes, Tunisia; oil, 
plpe-hne to Edjel6 under construction. 

La Tuque, S. Quebec. Canada , K pt. . lumber- 
ing ; resort, p 7,910. 

La Uni6n, t.. Spam ; nr Cartagena ; Iron, man- 
ganese. sulphur ; p 25,000 
Lanland, I , Uani.sh, Baltic Sea ; a 402 sq m. ; 

lorcsts . cap Man bo. 

Labe, R . see Elbe. 

Labinsk, t., II S F.S R ; coal, maugane.se mining; 
p (1939) 28,830. 

Labrador, peninsula, Newfoundland. Canada ; 
sterile, climate severe, llaheries ; crp. Battle 
Harbour; a 110,000 sq m . p 5.528 
Labuan, Brxl. 1 , N W Borneo ; rubber, rice, 
coconuts . cap Victoria . a 35 so m . p. 
(e.st(l 1^51)2,526 

Laccadive. Is, Arabiin Sea, about 200 m off 
Malabar ost joined with Mnileoy and Amindivi 
Is to fonn Union Territory. India, coir, 
coconuts. D of 'I’erntorv (1961) 2-/./0.S 
Lachine, t, Quebec, ('anadi, it he.id of L 
rapids; summer resort, timber, britlge-bldg . 
wire. rope. p. (1950) 31,312. 

Lachine Canals, Quebec, l) Canida. skirt 
Lacliino Jtapids on St liowrence R Im- 
mediately above Montreal , give acceas to 
Montreal from Or L.ikes lor .steamers of 14 ft 
draught; length 9 m 

Lachlan, R , N .S W , Australia ; trlb. R. Murrum- 
bldgee . length 7()0 ni 

Lackawanna, < . N Y U S A ; on L. Erie; Iron 
and steel, p (1960) 

Laconia, div of roloponTio.su8. Greece; cap. 

Sparta; p, (1951) 130,939 
Laconia, G , S Peloponiiesiis, Greece. 

Laconia, c , N TI , U S A , hosiery, rly wks ; p 
(1960) 15.288. 

Lacq, f , S W Aquitaine, France; 15 m. N.W 
Paris, oil, natural gas 

Lacroma, / , .lugoslavu^ , holiday resort, chateau, 
mona.stery 

Lacrosse, e , Wis . U S A ; rly ctr , flour, timber ; 
p (1960) 47,575 

Ladakh, dist , of the Upper Tnduq. Kashmir; agr 
in vallevs. some gold , c.ip Leh (a v ) 

Ladoga, L. nr 1/oningind, U S.S R (Igat in 
Europe) . a 7,100 so m . drained to G ot 
Finland by R Neva 
Ladrones. see Mananas Is 

Ladyhank, burgh, Fif<’ Scot ; 5 m S AV of 

Cupar, rly wks . malt, linen, p (1981) 1,207. 
Ladysmith, t. Natil. S .Africa wks. coal; 

be.sieged by Boer.s 1899-1900; p 13,061 
Latayette, c, liid .USA , tihiv. , timber, farm 
Implements, p (1960) 42,330. 

Latayette, t . J^a USA , timber, cottonseed oil ; 
p. (1960) 40,400 

Latayette, pea/i. White mt ns range. N If USA . 

alt 5.259 ft [length 35 m. 

Lagan, R., N Ireland ; flows into Belfast Ijough . 
Lagoa dos Patos, L , Br.azil , drained by Rio 
Grande do Sul , length 140 m 
Lagoa Mirim, L , on bdv between Brazil and 
Uruguay; drams N ; length 110 m. 

Lagos, spt , cap , Nigeria, good natural harbour; 
univ , exp palm oil and kernels, cocoa, ground- 
nuts, hides, imports rnachin., cotton piece 
goods, rly wks . p (estd. 1958) 337,000 
Lagos, t . Jalisco. Mexico, p (1940) 12,190 
Laguna, t., Tenerife. Canary Is ; fruit ctr 
Laguna, dist , Durango *st Mexico ; former L. 
bed irrigated by R, Nazas and Aguanaval ; 
ch. cotton-growing region in Mexico; ch. t.. 
Torr^on . a 100.000 sq m. 

Laguna Dam, see Imperial Valley. 

Laguna de Temimos. tnlet, Campeche, Mexico; 
70 m. by 40 m. 


14 m. 

Lahn. R., Germany ; enters R Rhine at Koblenz ; 
Ipugth 135 m. 

Lahore, div , W. Pakistan, ch. t. Lahore, p 
(estd 1951) 5,340.000 

Lahore, cl} c.W Pakistan; univ , cjith . temples. 
mo8(ines. textiles, pottery, carpets, atomic 
research ctr . p (1961) 1,297,000 
Lahr, i. Baden-W UrttembLrg. Gennanv: at W 
edge ot Bkick i'ore.st . tobacco, cardl>oard. 
leather, precioion mechanics, p (estd 1954) 
20 600 

Lahti, t.. S Finland, p (1961) 67.74J 
Laibach, see Ljublj.ina. 

Laichow, spL, Sliantung. China; G. of Pohai, 
P 60,020 

Lalyang, t , Shantung. China, p 51,120 
LaKO Uuarles, r. La, LI S A . oil. nee, tunber, 
holiday resort; p. (1900) 63,392. 

Lake District, mountumoii'i dtst , Cumberland 
and Westmorland. J^ng , toiinst lesort 
beautiful scenery, me JjS Wmdennere, UIls- 
water. Derwentwater. etc 
Lake Forest, / . Ill , U S A . on L Michigan , p 
(1960) 10,687. 

Lake ol the Woods, L , E of Winnipeg. Ontario. 
Canada, on bdy between Canada and 
USA 

Lake Success, vil . NY. LI S A : temporary 
HQ of UN O since 1946, p. (I960) 2,951 
Lakeland, t . Fla., USA. <igr , fruit ctr , phos- 
phates, holiday resort, p (I960) 41,350 
Lakeview, Ore . IJ S A . iiranuun mill, p 3.262 
Lakewood, t , N J , USA, winter resort, p 
(1960) 13.004 

Lakewood, i , Ohio, USA ; sub of Cleveland, 
grapes, p. (1960) 60,145 

Lalni, / , N W. Spam . agr ctr . paper, tanning , 
r) 18,620 

Lambay, 1 , otr cst Dublin ( o , Ireland 
Lambayeqne, dep , N Pei u . sugar, cotton 
too-'ceo. cap Chiclayo , 4. (>13 sq m . p 

(1961) 363,297 

Lamoeisart, coirtr/ivne, Nord, France; sub fJlle , 
spinning, p (1954) 19,092 
Lambeth, mrtropohlan hvi , liondon, Eng . pot 
lerv chemii als , L I’alace, residence of 
Archbishop of Canterbury , p {]Q51) 223,162 
Lambezeiiac, t . FiuLst^re. France . tr etr , u 
(1946) 19,227 

Lambonrn, par , Berks, Eng , agr . training 
stables . p 2.316. 

Lamosn, f , N AV 'IVxas, USA ; cotton, mai/c. 
cattle; p (1960) 12.438 

Laima, cap , Phthiotis and Phoels prefecture 
Orecce, p (1951) 26.843 
Lammermuir Hills, E liOtliian. Scot . l.lghest 
pc lie Jjammer IjUw. alt 1,72) ft 
I.^mpediisa, 1 . Meditornin vn . S of Al ilti 
Lampe^^ftr, mA/ t , mun Iior Oaidcran. S Wsle^ 
on R. Teitl, St. David’s C’ollege. p (1961 1 
1.853. 

Ltimpong, dist at S extriMiiUv Suniatrca, In 
donesia. a ll.llO.sq m p ( 1 9 Ub 567.7,'; 1 
Lamu, I.. ol¥ c.st ot Iveiiva FroLcetoiate . p 
3,576 (non-Airifan) 

Lanai, one of the Hawaiian Is . fruit, sugar 
coti on. livestock , a 141 sq m , p 3.360 
Lanark, ro , Scut . coal, iron, steel, textiles, co 
t Lanark, a 897 sq in . p (1961) 1.626. U7 
Lanark, bwnh, <o (, L.m.nlc, Scot . m (‘hd" 
vellov 22 ni S F of (dn'^irow, liosierv, ehenille 
fabrics, tanning, p (1961) 8.436 
Lancashire, mjio dist . indnsii co . N VA^ Eng ; 
Jjiverpool mo.st impt siit ; Manc'icster gr 
comm ctr ; Preston adin hdqrs ; mnls me. 
textiles, engm prod, chemiials. foodnlufl’s. 
coal-mining. co. t Lancaster, a 1,875 sq in., 
p. (1961) 5,131,616 

Lancaster, inun bar, lo t, T janes. Eng , 6 ni 
up R fjiine, ran ; Imolemii. cotton, artirtcial 
silkinds,, p (1961) 

Lancastei, t . Ohio, USA. in natnral-gas region, 
agr ; flour, machin , glass, p. (1960) 29,916. 
Lancaster, bor . Penns .USA. agr ctr.. mnfs 
light and heavy iron and steel prod.; p. (I960) 
61,055 

Lancaster, sound, N.W Terrs , Canada , 50 m. 
wide. 

Lanchow, c , cap , Kansu. China ; on R. Hwang- 
Ho ; silk, tobacco, grain, tea-tr ctr. ; p (ostU 
1946} 156.468. 
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Lanciano, t , Af)ruzzi p Moliae, Italy, wine, fruit, 
oil, ailk, linen : p 22,450. 

Lancing?, v^l . Suaaex. I'nic. ; on S cat . 2 m. E of 
Worthing . seaside resort , college . litrlit mds. . 

P. i:looo 

Landau, Khineland-PaLatInate. (lennanv; on 
Jt Ciuoich ; cisar mfti' . wine, iron in<i . here 
the carnaKea called Ijaudaua were drat made, 
p (cst<l 1954) 24,800 

Landes, dep , S\V France , on Atlantic cat . 
a^r . vineyards, resiu . cari Moiit-de-Marson , 
a 3.604 80 m.; p. 248,943. 

Landes, Les, awiial <fiib-Teoion, Afpiitaine, S W 
fYance , tringes Ihiv of Jiiscay from Pomte 
de (Irave to Hiariitz. coastal .s.ind dunes- and 
lapoona backed bv low, ilat idam of alternate 
eandv tracts and marsh . reclaimed bv ilrainaKe 
and alTorestation, now over half a co\ered by 
pine forests, turpentine, timber, leuitth loO 
m , maximum widtli ot dune belt 7 m . of 
plain 4 0 III 

Landrecies, t , Nord. France, on R Sambre 
Land’s End, extreme S VV point of Eiik on Corn- 
ish (-at 

Landshut, i. Ravana, Cermariv. on II Isar; 
caa . elec mds , ulass, nietalliirp'y. textile'-, 
coal, rly jiinetion. p. (estd 1954)47 7dd 
Landskrona. w/it , Sweden, .sluppini^ and ir ctr . 

h> inaclim.lt mds , p (F)Ol ) 2<y.eS-76 
Lanett, /. Ala. USA , textile mills; p 
(1960) 7.071. 

Lan,?anes, (’ . N F, c.st , Iceland 
LaiiKebeiuen, cdii't ,U ot (Jood Hope. TTnlon of S 
A.'n<a. extend l.'iO m F. to W parallel lo 
S cst of Atiica, form birr.'er to access lioni 
cfit slam to Uittle Kanoo. broken acioss bv 
\aller ot E. Count/, max alt exe-eeds 
4.:-()0 ft 

Lant^efioll, rntn or, Itoinsdal, Norway, hichect 
pt'ak s.ioi ft 

LauReland, / , Cr U('!t, Don in ok, a 111 S(i rn 
Laneholm, inkt Imruh. Dninlne.-). S(ot . on If 
Hsk, IS m N ol Carlisle, woollen mills, 
laririmt'. p (1961) 2,309 

LciriKlev, indubll did, rn I’liminKlnm, Woics . 
Un'^ 

Langnan, f , Swit/orl.iiid , c h f of the Fanmen- 
tal. o 8,300 

Lnngreo, t, Asliinas. Sjuiin . hillv, agr and 
iTiiit-prowiiig dist . collv <ind iroii-\\ks . i> 
(1959) ()4.347 

Langros, fortfd t. llanfe-Alarnc. Frame, the 
ancient Andcmatiinmim . oith . pram, live- 
stock, cutlery, wine. p 8,300 

Lanpiiedoc, Tirou . S France , wine 
Languedoc, canal, S France, unites Medilrr- 
raneaii with E Garonne at Toulouse, 
France 

Lannemazan, s'id)-rcoion. Aquitaine, S W France . 
belt 50 in wide stretches oNcr 100 in aloiiv 
loot of Pyrenees W of 'I'ouloiise. coiiHi}-t.s ot 
immense deltas of glacial gravel deoiily cut bv 
tnbs ot Its Garomie and Adour . vallevs 
liable to seveie Hoods in summer, mtervenui!; 
plate, ill dry, bare, scaiitilv pomilated 
Lansdewne. t . sidi , i^liil.ulelphi.i, S K Penns , 
U S A . p (1960) 12.012 
Lanslord, hor , Penns , USA ; p (1950) 1,487 
Lansing, (ap , 31icli . USA, ti . iniifs Iron 
poods, cars, chemicals, p (I960) 107,807. 
Lauzarote, y . (janarv Is . volcariK- nio’intainous . 

grapes, cochineal . cap, Aneidc. p 17,000 
Laoag, t. N Luzon T. Piiilippincs . (ereals. 

tobacco, cotton, sugar , p d),S0() 

Laolglus or Leix Ck),, Lcmeter. Inlmd. mtns 
and bop. inland pastme and tillage, tap 
Port T/ioighiBC (Maryboiough) . a 06 I stj m . 
p (1961) 45,002 

Laon, cap, Aisne, France; foit. cath . metal. 

linen mftp ; p. (1954) 21,031. 

Laos. Ltnudo'n, Indo-Chma. former asaoeinte 
. sL. of Fr nujun. mtnous and densely forested, 
a 89,320 sq m . inhabitants mainly Moslems, 
cereals, siipar, cotton, cattle, some minerah; 
admin cap Vientiane, p (estd. 1962) 
3.000.000. 

Lapeer, t , E Mich . USA.; wooden prod . 
P 6.1G0. 

Lapland, ierr , N Europe, in Norway, Sweden. 
Finland and IJ S S E . extending from the 
xNorwegian cat. to the White Sea . inainlv mtn 
an(i moorland, with many lakes , a. 130.000 
bQ. m. : p. 100,000. 


Lappl (Lappland), dev.. N. Finland ; a. 36,308 sq. 

rn . p (estd 1961) 175.000 
Laptev Sea (Nordenskiold Sea), nilct of Arctic 
Ocean, between Severnaya Zemlya and N, 
Siberian Is , E S I’ S E. 

Larache, .wt . Moiocco. on Atl cst. 40 m S of 
Tangier, coik. p (V^45) 41,280 
Laramie, c . Wyo . U S A . umv.. cattle; p. (1900) 
17. .520 

Larbert. v<it , Stirling. Scot : brass and copper 
wares, cbeiiiicdls, conlectionerv, p. 13,763 
Larchmount, lesnlil id . N.Y . U S.A ; p. (1960) 
0.787 

Laredo, c , Texas, USA; frontier c. on Eio 
Grande. Iron, htcel, oil, bricks, hides, wool, 
p (1960) 60.678 

Largo, par. File, Scot ; flslimg. holiday resort, 
coal, corn . Alcxaniler Selkirk, inspirer of 
Uefoe's Robntson Crusoe, born here 1076; 
P 2.19') 

Largs. Intrffh, Av-r. Scot ; on F of Clyde opp- 
osite It. uf Unto and Cnmbrar' . seaside resort, 
fishing, weaving, battle 1263. p. (1901) 9,100. 
Laiissa, prcjcchtre, Thessuly, Greece . cap. LarLssa ; 
P (1951) 2C6,829 

Larissa, t , Thessaly. Greece . silk, cotton goerds; 
P (19.'.1) 43.101 

Laristan, pror , S Tran, on Persian G ; mainly 
nitiiH . camels, .silk . cai) Lar 
Lark, li , ( 'ambruige, Eng ; trib of K Ouse , 
Icicdh 26 in 

Larkhall. i, Lcnark. Scot; Indn.sfl EBtatc; 

foundiv. hosiery. >-ilk dye wks , p 14,055 
Laiksville. hor. I'emis , US A , coal-mming . p. 
(1950) 0.360 

Lainaka, si / . Cyprus , fhe ancient Citmm ; grain, 
cotton, iniit. p ((“-td 1959) 18,000 
Larne, spl , ruun lor, Antrim, N Ireland; at 
entraiue to liaine Lough. 18 in N of Belfast; 
linen. Hour, seaside resort, p (1961) 16,341. 
Laivili. •'Pt , Noiw.iv. SW of O-lo; sciiside 
iCMirl, engin , t>u1i). stone, p (1961) 10,479 
Las Bela, dist , Balm lii'-t.ui. I’akistan . a 7,132 
sq in . p (estd 1951) 70,000 
Las Cruces, / , N M . U S A . agi with irrigation ; 

lead, fluorspar inming, p (19(’0) 29,367 
LasPalmas. />/(/! ,('anar\ Ts , (Ornprislng 

(trail Ciinaria, J-i.uizaiote. l-’iier teventura and 
Hinallci Is , bananas, potatoes, tomatoes, fish- 
ing. a 1.505 sq m . p ivym 419,967 
Las Palmas, f . Gran Canaiin, (.’.maiv la. , cap. ot 
Las I’almaa prov , j> (1959) 177,716. 

Las Tres Marias, ]< . (df \V (‘st Mcvico 
Las Vegas, t , Nevada, USA. p (I960) 64,405. 
Las Vegas, t , IS Mexico, USA, E of Santa 
Fe, p (1960) 

Las Villas, pror, Cuba, a 8.204 sq. m ; p 
(1953) 1,0)0,162. 

Lashio, / . Burma . on R Salween , end of the 
Buniia Ro.'d to China , p 4.638 
Lashkar, see Gwalior. 

LasitJii, prefecluic, Crete . cap. Ayios Nikolaos . p. 
(1951) 73,748 

Lasswade, see Bonnyrigg and Lasswade. 

Latacunga, cap, ('otopaxi prov , Ecuador; tr. 
ctr . p (1960) 29.4J-i 

Latakia, spt . Sviia. tobacco, olive oil. aponges ; 

p (c.■^td 19.56) 52.041 
Latina, see lattoiia. 

Latium, see Lazio. 

Latrobe, t . Taainama, Australia : on N cat 
Latrobe. t. S.E. Penna . U S.A . p. (1960) 
11.932 

Latromco, 1 . Potenza. Italy; p 5.175 
Latvia, constiinevt S S rep U.S S R .on the Baltic 
Sea. lorrner independent st ; mamlv agr , cap. 
Riga, principal epts Ventiqula. laepayu; a. 
24,800 sq km . p (1959) 2,094.000 
La. der, buroh. Berwick. Scot , in Lauderdale. 

8 m N of Melrose, am. mkt t ; p. (1961) 597. 
Lauenburg, see Lebork. 

Launce.ston, f . mun bci . Cornwall. Eng ; in 
upper Tamar vaJlev, 18 m N W ot Plymouth; 
agr mkt ; ning.. quarrying. It. engin ; p. (1961) 
4,518 

Launceston, c , Taamnnia, Australia; wool, tex- 
tiles, fruit. p (1061)56.557 
Laurel, f , Miss., U S A., p (1960)27,55.9. 
Laurencekirk, mkt t . burgh. S. Kincardine, Scot ; 
at N E end of Strathmore; hnen; p (1961) 
1.389. 

Laurens, y , 3 C , U 3.A.. cotton, glass, p. (1960) 
9,598. 
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Laurentlde, esrarivneht of Laurentiaii plateau, E. 
Canada. 

Liauriiun, hilh, diifl . rjrerce . silver and lend 
Launum (fonnerlv Calumet), til, Mich., U S.A ; 
copper; p. (1950) 

Lausanne, cap. Vand, Switzerland; nr L. 
Geneva. oa(h . univ , rlv junction, iron, 
chocolate, paper : p lOC.SOT 

Lauteibrunuen, t il , Jlcrii can , Switzerland . 
highest ami most famous of its waterfalls 
(Staubbnch 980 ft ) , tourist efr . p 
Lautoka, spt , Viti J^ewi, Fiji Is . sugar ctr 
Lauvon. R . Norway . length 200 in 
Lavasrna, t. Geiioi, Ttalj'. shipbldg . marble. 
P 8,100. 

Laval, i. cap, Ma venue, Fiame, cotton, paper. 

machin . marble, cas . p (1954) 31.507. 
Lawndale, t., (’al . U 8 A , p (1900) 21.740 
Lawrence, c , Kan .USA, st univ , paper, 
machin . p (1900) J2,S58 
Lawrence, r . Mass . USA. on Merrimac E , 
N VV. of Hoston. textiles papei. footwear, 
engin . p (1900) 70,0,r} 

Lawieiiceburg, t . 'IVnn . U S \ . textiles, cheese. 

phosphat'\s , p (1950) 5,412 
Lawton, t . Gkla .USA. p (1059) 61.097 
Laxev. til , I o( Ahin . Icjil-iuining 
Lazio, rcuioii. Ttalv . a 0 0 54 sn ni , p me Vat- 
ican ('itv and itome . 1 ) (19.51) J. uv;,.9/-v 
Le Bouscat, t . Gironde. France, p (1954) 19.55S 
Le Havre, tfc Havre, Le. 

Le Maire, ‘•Iratl. between Staten 1 and Tieira del 
Fuego, S Aineiica 

Le Mans, cap, Saithe, Fiance catli , linen, 
noimiongen, chcniK iLs. motor cars, aero- 
planes. motor-racing, p (1054) II 1.891 
Le Puv. ( . llaute-Loire. France, p (1954) 
23,453 

Lea, }{ . Fng , rises m Chiltcrn Hills m Luton, 
Hows E and S into It 'rii.unc-., lengtli 40 m 
Load, t, SO, S \ , gt>ld, mnis i(‘wellery. 

mng ofiinpirient. re.-ort, p (19i)0) 0,211 
Leader Water, /(.Scot . tub of It 'L’weod, which 
it joins nr iMelrose . length 21 m 
Leadgate. ( . Duih vin, Eng , 2 m N JO ofGonsett, 

I Old. inftg 

Leadhills, m)i</ rd , S \V F.i.iaiK, Scot . le-uj 
Leadville, c. Col, US V , m Ark.inaas \ailcv . 

mining eti p (1900) 1,008 
Leaf, R , llowini; into UiiKava E.iy. Labrador, 
(\anada 

Loam, li , Waiwlck, Fiiig . tub of U Avon, 
length. 25 in 

Leamington, / . Out . Canada, tobacco, p (1950) 
7,^10 

Leamington (Roval Leamington Spa), i , ntun hoi , 
Warwick, Fng , on li 'lajam. 21 m SE of 
Ibhninghiim . f.ishionable stia , gen (engin ) 
mds , p (1901) n,2'i0 

Leaslde, t . Ontaiio, Canada, t> (19.50) 10,458 
Leatherhead, t, xuh di^t . Snrrcv, ,'hig . on E 
iMole to N of gar> thtougli N Downs, boiler 
mftg , engin . p (1901) 35,551 
Leavenworth, c . Kan .USA , on Mtssonn . rlv 
ctr and militarv post, (imnture mat Inn . 
bricks, coal, p (lord) } 22,0.52 
Lebanon, rep , S W Asia, mountainous, mainly 
iigr. , textiles, garments, wooden, metal goods, 
cap. Eeimt, a. 3.400 sq m . p (estd 1953) 

I. 300,000 

Lebanon, min ranor. Lehnnoii st and N I'-racl. 
highest peaks t/ahr-el-Khadeb GO. 052 It) and 
Timauim (10.539 ft ) 

Lebanon, t . I’enns , USA. ; coal, iron, steel, 
nmfs , rubber, food, tobacco, p (1900) 10 015 
Lebork (formei vJcruian Lauenburg), t. J’oland . 
P (1960) 21.000. 

Lebu, sjit , Chile . prov. cap ; p 3,827 
Lecce, 1 . Apulia, Italy, cas , p (1951) 03.783 
Lecco, t., Italy , on L Como . silk, cotton, copper, 
non . p 33,8.50 

Lech, if . Germany, tnb of Danube, 177 m 
Lechhausen, vidustl. l , llcnnany . p 10,000. 
Loezyea, t , PoLtiid , p 20,'J90 
Ledbury, t. xnb di<x} , lleieford, En.'r , at W 
loot of Malvern Hills, mkt , truit pieservmg. 
tanning, p (1901) 3,632 - 
Ledeberg, i , lielgium , nr Ghent , uidustl. : p. 

II, 754. 

Lee, li., Coik. Ireland; Hows past Cork c. to 
Cork harbour . length 50 m 
Lee-on-SoIent, t., Hants, Eng ; on Southampton 
Water; p 4.000 


Leeds, co. lor., W.R, Yorks, Eng ; on R. Aire; 
at ]'l margin of Pennmes ; univ. ; Ige clothing 
md , varied engin. nmfs . furniture, tanning. 
P. (1001) 510.597. 

Leek. vOd t . vrb disi . Staffs, Eng.; 0 in N E. 

of Stoke-on-Trent, silk mnfs , p (1961)19,77.7 
Leer, yd . Lower Saxony. Germany , nr continence 
of I^eda and Enis; iron, macinn . textiles, har- 
bour and loute ctr . p (estd 1<)54) 20.800 
Lees, mb dist , I<ancs, Eng , cotton; p GOOD 
3.729 

Leesten, / . S I . N Z : on Canterlam Plain, nr 
(’hnstchurch . agr ctr. . p (1951) 7,7, V 
Leete’s I , (Jonn . USA , on bong 1 sound 
Loeuwardeii, piov cap. FiieGaml. Netherlands, 
agr . iron, metal goods, bicycles, p (1900) 
82,649 

Lecuw’in, C . S W point of Australia 
Leeward Is., W I , inc Antigua. Barbuda, 
liedoiidii. Mont.scirat. ^hrgm is, St Kitts, 
Ncms, Anguilla. Sombitro. cb prod, sugar, 
fruit. Is cap St dohn’s. Antigua . total a 423 
sq m . p (1952) 119,700 
Leeward Is. (Dutch), part of Netli Antilles, 
consisting of St M.iaiten (a 34 .s<i m ; v 
1,697), St Eustatius (a 31 .sq. m , p 945), 
Saba ba 9 sq m , p 1,150) 

Leeward Is (French), E Padtic, me TTii.ahin6 
Paiatea. Taliaa. Bora-Bora-IMaupitl. p (1900) 
15,410 

Leghorn or Livorno, piov . Italy, a. 133 sq. m ; 
P (11)51) 281,028 

Leghorn or Livorno, 9pt . pren cap . Ttalv , on W 
(st, 10 m S oI mootli o( Jl Arno, .shiiibldg . 
glass, wire, olive oil, hats, marliie, p (1951) 
140,722 

Legionowa, i , Waruw, Poland. ncv\' town (1951). 
P (1900) 20.000 

Legnago, t , iK^mbardr. Italy , on R Adige . fort. 

Migar, cereals . p 20,175 
Legnano, t, J.ombard\, K.dv, NW ot Milan, 
cotton, silk, ma( Inn . f> 29.900 
Legnica, t , Wioclaw. Poland. ]> (1900) o 1,000 
Leh, /. Jjad ikli, Kasliui'i , India , on R Itidus, 
(.aiavan cti 

Lehigh, R , J’onns , U S \ , I rib of Del iware R . 
Il ngth 120 m 

Lehighton, bat . I’emis . USA . anthracite, 
P (1900) 0,418 

Leicester, co / . c<> hm . bcu s , Eng , on R Soar 
liosierv. lootucir, knitted goods, enem . an 1 
r’i 1 etiomicals, p G9()l ) 27-)’,?9S' 

Ie.c,‘ .q >liiM . (o. Eng . m.unlv am . co t 
bcicester.a H )2 si| m . p G 901 ) CM 2, /.96' 
Leichhardt, W., sid> of Svdney, N S W , Anstialia , 
P 31,500 

Leiden (Levden), /. S lioliantl, Ncth . printing, 
textiles, medical apparatus, univ , p (1900) 
90.110 

Leigh, /. 71111)1 ioi . S M" Lams, iGig , 5 lu 

S !■; o( Wigan . mkt . coal-mniin 4 . hdkn. cot- 
tons, brass, iron. p Oord) 46,153 
Leign-on-Sea, t , Essex. IGig , on N cst of Idiames 
esiaiary. 2 in \^ ol SoniliLMid . holidav resort, 
hslnng 

Leigh’s L , Wvo .USA . links vvith Snake R 
Leighton Buzzard, (, vib dmf , liedloid, Eng , 
at N E end of VOile ot Avleslnuv, sand wks , 
flics, precast co:Krc*^c prod , light engin , !> 
GOOD 11,619 

Leino, R . N W Germany . Irib. of R Allei . 
length 130 in 

Leinster, s’ R ynov , Ireland, a 7.020 sq. m . 

agr . p (1961) 1,429,625 
Leipa, / .(tzevho'lovakia , on R Polzen , uidustl . 

P 11,560 

Leipzig, c, Saxonv', E Germany, at junction of 
lis JMcissc Ulster and J’artho. niuv , cath. . 
comm , mihhsliing. metal, textile, chemical, 
Rteel, paper, machin and elec inda . vehicles, 
bn thplace of Wagner, p G9()()) .5cV9,Wb 
Leiston-cmn-Sizewell, 1 , prb dist . 1^1 Suffolk. 
Eng . on c.st , 1 m E of Saxmundhani , agi 
iiuplemeiits , p (1901) 4,119 
Leith, .xpt . Midlothian, Scot , Edinburgh sub ; 

shipbldg . timber, whisk v . p 81.618 
Leith Hill, Surrey, Eng. , nr Dorking , alt 993 ft 
Leitmentz, rcc LltcmSfice. 

Leitrim, co , Connacht. Ireland; agr ; cap 
Carrick-on-Shannon ; a 013 sq. m , p (1951) 
33.468 

Leix, CO . see Laoighis. 

LeixCes, 8vt . Portugal ; at mouth of K Douro 
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Lek (Nedcr RiJn), R, NctherlanfN ; more 
Jiortherlv of two branches ])v wbicJi Jthme 
enters N Sea; leaves main R 10 in above 
Arnhem, flows thiou^.'li Rotterdam, enteia N 
Sea by three mouths , length 110 in. 

Leland, Miss , USA, cotton, vegetables, 
nuts, p (1000) 6,295 

Lema, /s.. Sea of Hong Kong In China Sea. 
Lemgo, t , N RInne-Westphalia, Germanv . U of 
Uielefeld , furniture and textiles . i> (estd 
1054) 12,390 

Lemnos, /. (Greek). Aegean Sea; 20 m long, 
fertile valleys, tobarco, fruit, sheep, goats, 
cap Kaatron , p ^1,000 

Lemvig, si>t . .lutlund, Denmark. Ashing, agr 
machin . p (1050) 5, 'J16 

Lena g, R , Sdjeu.i, R S F S R.. rLsing in mtns. 
W. of Lake li.iikal and flowing N to the Arctic 
Ocean. Icngili 2.M0() m 

Lena, toiuuntnr, N \V'. Spam . iron, coal, mercury ; 

meatpacking, p 15.532 
Lemn Dam (Dnieper Dam), sf’e Zaporozhe. 
Leninabad, t , 'fadzhik S S R . on R Syr Darya. 
S of Tashkent, cottons, snkb. fruit-preseivmg. 
p (1059) 77,000 

Lenmakan, i, \rmonian SSH : silk, textiles, 
eng in . p (1050) lOS.OOO 

Leningrad, < . R S b’ S R , at mouth of R Nev.i. 
(‘alb , palaces, univs . engin oil ref , chemicals, 
textiles, svntlittic riibbci, steel, p.iiier, founded 
by iVUr the (ir as St IVtersbuig. i>. (1959) 
2,SSS,000, wiMi subs 3,100,000 
LemnEk-Ruznctski (CharjuD, t. RSFSR, 
heavy origin , povvei-sta , coal. gold, p (1959) 
1 12,000 

Lenkoran, sp( , Az^rbavdzhan S S R ; on Caspian 
Sea. liimhtr, lisli . p 11 678 
Lennox, a'i>cu»t Scotti'^h dir, eomprlsing Dun- 
barton, T>?irr,s of Stirling. Perth anil Renfrew 
Lennox Hills, uiin lunge, between Dunbaiton and 
Stirling. S( ot 

Lonuoxtown, t , Stirling. Scot , coal-mimiig, 
bleaeliuig, lu mt and alum vvks , p 2,600 
Lennoxville, ( , ()M“beL. (.’aneda . on St FiancisR , 
univ , I) 1,0J7 

Lenoir, f . NC . U S \ . eotton. lumber, tomist 
icsmt , p (PI.,,)) 7 SS'i 

Lens, i , i\i, (1( Calais, l'''iaiiee. on ea,ial of same 
name, ironwks . soap, sugar, p {lQ5i) 30,753 
Lentini oi Lcontini, I , Sailv, Italy, on plain of 
Catania, eeical, oil, wine . p 23,150 
Leoben, old niDinio 1 , St;ria. Austria, walls and 
towel . p (1951) 35, 110 

Leominster, / . lai.oi l><n , Ucieloid. I'-ng . 13 m N 
ot lieietord, rl\ miKtioii mkt cidei, cattle, 
agr tools, glove inkg , r (10(>1) 6,403 
Lcommster, c . Alass . USA, woocl prod . light 

mills . I) (PJOO) 27,070 

Leon, t, ISicarigua, ( ath , univ , footwear, 
textiles. 11 {\0\7) 40,000 
Leon, i, Aleva o textiles, leatl'e., gold, silver. 
1> {VMA)) 200,409 

Leon, piov , Spam, agr, Jive-'toek, coal, non, 
eai) r.con. a 5.937 S(j m , p (1959) 591,231 
Leonloitc, t, Sa ilv, Itab , sulphui -mines, cattle, 
oil, 'Wine, p 10,400 

Leonidion, t , Giec< e . on ( J of Nanplia , p 3,452 
Leonoia, s)ii t. \V Australia. 140 m N of 
Kalgoorlic , gold-mine^ 

Leopoldville, cap. Congo, abo\e the cataracts 
on R Congo, tounded by Stanley, p (1950) 
208,662 

Lepaya, spt . liatvoan S S K , engin , steel chemi- 
cals. p (1951) 90,000 
Lequeitio, coa^^tol i , Spam, nr Palbao 
Lercara, /. Sicilv', Italy, mataioni, mflg . sul- 
phnr-mmes , p 11,000 

Leiici, coa<^ial t. Italy . nr Spezaa ; macaroni 
nittg , old cas 

L^nda, prov , Spam, wine, olive oil, livestiyck, 
wool, timber, a 4,050 sij in ,p (19.59) ./.?/, W7 
L^iula, /. rap of Jj pro\ .Spam, on R Segre . '1 
e.iths . textiles, leather, glass, p (1959) 50,040 
Lenns, Is (French), in Mediterranean . nr Cannes 
Lcios, Is . Dodecanese, (heece 
Lerwick, cap , Shetland U , Scot . on Mainland, 
flsbmg, p. (1901) 5.906 

Les Baux, coinmime, Rouches-du-Rhdue, France, 
bauxite hrst (iLscovcTCd here , not impt now 
Les Causses, see Gausses, Les. 

Les Laiides, see Landes, Les. 

Les Lilas, commune. Seme, France, glass, chemi- 
cals, metallurgy; p. (1954) 18,590 


Les Sables d’Olonne, comnu.ie, VemR*e, l-'rance , 
fihipbldg.; fish, canning. 1^(^)54)17,761. 
Iiesbos. see Mytilene 1. 

Leskovac. i . Serbia, .Jugoslavia ; on R Alorava ; 

hemp flax, tobacco, p. (1959) 20,000 
Leslie, burgh. Fife, Scot . 7 m N of Kirkcaldy. 

paper, flax, bleaching, p (1901) 3,121 
Lesser Antilles, see Antilles. 

Lesser Slave, L , Central Alberta. Cainda 
Lesvos (Lesbos), vr^Inhoc and I m F'goan 

Sea; cap Mitilini (Mvtilcne), p (1951) 114,795, 
Loszno, coinmvne. W I’olaiid , engm . dl^tllllng 
tobacco, p 20,881 

Letchworth (Garden Cltv), t , nrh di.cl , ITitI t, ICng. . 
at foot of ('liiltcin TIiIIm. 2 rn N F of llitetnn. 
model re-iidtl and mdii dl t . all 1 1 pes ot 
engm . oflice ennipment, p (1901) 2 7,7/7 
Letbbndge, 1. Alberta, Canada, coal. »,il, p 
(oRtd 1958) 31.56S 

Letterkennv, t, Donegal, Ircliinl. on Lough 
Swillv, tourist ctr , flax, p (1901)4,729 
Leucadia, see Levkas. 

Levanger, .op/ , ISorwav, at N end of Troiullicirn 
Fjoid. p (1901) 1,711 

Levant. French and Italian name for >' rst of 
Alediterranean. 

Leven, burgh, Fife. Sent . on N .side o( F of 
J'oith 10 m N 10 of KiikLiIdv, linen, coal, 
P (1901) <S’.A’72 

Leven, L , Kinnyss, Scot , ass^ocialed wdii escape 
(tf Maiy Guecii of )Scots fioiu Castle 1 . 
1508 

Leven, sidl-ualer L , Argyll. Tinerness, S( of 
Levenshulme, ivdinll i, Ij.uiih, Lng. , sub of 
Al. inchest er 

Leverkusen, / . N, Rhine -AVestpliali.i, Cirmanv, 
on R Jthme, Is" ot Cologne, mm ncu hin , 
textiles. ( hemicn Is . p (e-td 1 954) 6’<V 6V/0 
Levin, / . K I , N Z . p (Dfd) 7,040 
Levis, 1, Qin;i)'-c, Canada, on .St Lavvn'ii(C R, 
oi»posite (huMX'c, rlv termimiH. linding plaee 
loi 'I’lansatlanlic passcngeis. p (1950) 1 ,,193 
Levkas (Santa Mama), Ionian J-, , Greece, ih t 
and Hpt , L . mtns . grapes, euiiauLs, a 
llOKCl ni . r> (1951) ,77.772 
Lcvoca, t, Czechoslovakia. N AV of Ko-,ice. 

industl 

Lewes, co 1 . i nin hm , 10 Sussc'x, JOng , on R 
()u‘-e at N cntiance to g.\p thiongh S DowiiS, 
mkt . agr ctr . old biuldmgy, iron wks , 
1) (1901) 13,(jJ7 

Lewis, 1 , Outer Hebrides, Scot . lisning, tweeds, 
(1) t SbunoAv.iv , a 770 »! m . t' 31,087 
Lewisham, metropc.ldan bor , Jjomlon, JOng . 

residtl , p (1901) 221,500 
Lewiston, t Idaho, I S \ gold, sil ei, lead, 
agr, lumber, p (1900) 17,601 
Lewis(on, c . AI imc, US \ . textiles, mac Ion , 
timber, p (1900), 10,10! 
rjcxington, c , G S A . univ , toba^'-o, horse- 
rearing. p (1900) 67,810 
Lcxmgton, f , Mas.s , U S A , nr Rost on, mftg . 
Hist hittlo in American \A ai of Inui pi'adence, 
1775, p (luOO) 27.99“/ 

Levburn, ( , N R A'orks. Fug . m lowni AA enslcy- 
ilale . mkt Ic.id, lime , p 1.410 
Levden, sfc Leiden 

Leyland, t, i//5 d,st , J.aiu.s, Fiig . 5 rn S of 

Frc'-ton . motoi.s. (otton, paint and vaiiiisli, 
rubber goods, i» (19()1) i.9,2 // 

Leyre, R , S A\ liaiue , lengtJi 40 m 
Leyte, / . I’hihnpines , a “3.785 su ni . p 
127.600 

Levtha (Leilha), R. Austna . flowing to t)ie 
Danube below Ahenna 

Levton, mun bor. Fs.scx, J* ng ; 10 sub ot 
T.ondon, result! . ougm . p (1901) 9 /, S’ 17 
I.eytonstone, parr of Levton, JOscev, Faig 
Lhasa, c . rat) , 'i ibet , ‘ loil)!dden”e , Ruddhist 
ctr. temple, inonasteiies. shnnefl, iaia\au tr 
III carpets, silk, lace, gold, tea. p 15,000 
Liao Ho, /; , Alaiu luiria, K China, uses m mtns 
ot Jchol. flows F, and S across I‘lain cd' Man- 
(hiina into G ot laaolnng. Yellow Sta, too 
hhallow for Ige shin.s . length approx 1 .000 m 
Llaomng, prov , Manchuria, China, now' includes 
part of .Jehol prov.. cap Sheujang, v (1953) 
18,515,147 

Liaopei, vrov , China . a 40,498 eci. in , c ap 
Jdaoyiiuii. p (estd 1^47)4,030,000 
Liaotung, vcnnisula, Manchuria. China , nr G 
of same name 

Liaoyauj, c, Liaoning, N C'hina . al foot cf 
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ChanRrai Slian 50 ra. 8.W. of Shenyang 
(Mukden) ; p (estd. 1041) 102,478. 

Libau, nee Lepaya. 

Liberal, t , S W. Kan . USA; natural gaa. 

Hour, machln., p. (1960) 18,813. 

Liberec, ( . Czechoslovakia . on R. Neis^e ; 

textiles, chemicals, tr. ctr ; p (1057) 66,796 
Liberia, rev . W. Africa ; coffee, palm oil. ivory, 
Bupar : cap Monrovia ; a. 43,000 sq m. ; p. 
(1961) 1,260,000 

Libertad (New San Salvador), svi.. Salvador. 

Central America; p. (1946) 37,879 
Llbmanan, mmi . Luzon. Philippine Is . hemp, 
nee , p 23,000 

Libourne, t, Ciroiide, France, on R. Dordopne . 
vineyards, brandy, sugar, woollens: p. (1954) 
19,474 

Libreville, cop , Gaboon rep . Equatorial Africa, 
at mouth of R. Upowc, Kpt , coaling-sta., p 
17,868. 

Libya, ind. soverc^nn nt., sinc^ 1951. formerly 
Italian col., adrn after Second World War by 
Jlntain and France. N Africa, joint caps. 'lYipoli. 
Renphazi. some apr . fruits, tlslnng, oil. a. 
679,400 80 m : p {mm 1,19.6,000 
Libyan Desert, part of the Sahara. Aliica. 

Licata, spf . Sicily, Italy . on R Salao; sulphur, 
p 29,675. 

Lichfield, r.. mnn. lor , Staffs. Eng ; 7 m N W 
of Tamworth . cath ; agr and light mds . 
p. (1961) 14,077. 

Lichtenstein-Callnhorg, t . Saxonv, Germany . 
caa . textiles, p 11,829 

Lick Observatory, on Mt namllton. nr. San Jos6. 
Cal .USA 

Llckey Hills, Worcester. Eng . 4 in. S W of 

Birmingham; am I of ancient rockw ; largely 
wooded; used tor recreation il purpoaes by 
mduatl t8. around Binningham . rise to 956 (t 
Licking, R , Ky .USA . tnb of Ohio It . length 
220 m 

Licosa, C . Italy, S side of G of Salerno 
Liddel, R , itoxburgli, IhimfrtOH. Scot. : tnb of 
K. Esk ; valley used bv " Waverlev Route ” 
rly from Carh«le to Fdiiilmrgh. 

Lidkoping, f, SN\cden, on L Vanerri, iron, 
porcelain mds , ]> (1961) 16,863 
Liechtenstein, ini vunupolid/. i'miope; between 
Austria and Switzerland, agr., cattle, cotton 
weaving and spinning, leather goods, tap 
Vaduz, a 02 sq m . p (1955) 7 /.7.57 
Li^ge, pre/if , Belgium, minerals, eat) Taegc, a. 

1,525 Ml m : ]. (estd. 19'.7) 1.006.8-19 
Li6ge (Luik), c, ptov cap, Ilelgium, at innetion 
of its Meu«e and Onrtlie, cath , univ . textiles, 
machln . coal, iron ind , r> (et^td 1057) 1,66.612 
Llegnitz, Lignlce \ 29,000 

LdeE t . Belgium; textiles, mnfs ; p (e^td 1957) 
Liestal, cap of the half-can liascllaiid, Switzer- 
land ; p 7,21 1 

LlAvin, m/fo f . Pas-de-Calais. France . adjolmng 
Lens, coal-mining, p (1954) 31,808. 

Li^vres, R , Quebec, Canada . tnb of St Jjaw- 
rence R 

Ldfley, R , Ireland ; flows fiom Wicklow to Dublin 
Bay . length 60 m 

Llfu, I. (French) : Loyalty Is , Pacific 
Llgao, t., Jjiizon. Philippine Is , sugar, nee. 
Idgnice (Liegnitz), t . Silesia, Poland ; German 
before 1945; cas ; foodstuffs, textiles, rly 
junction, p (1950) 65,940 
Ligny, t , Meuse. France: p (1954) 4,910 
Llguna, region, N W. Italy ; inc prove of Genoa 
and Porto Maunzio ; a. 2,089 sq. m. ; p. (1951) 
1,657,833 

Ligurian Sea, Mediterranean; N. of Corsica 
Lika, R, Jugoslavia; partly underground, 
length 30 m. 

Llklang, c. Yunnan. China; gr. tr. . p 45,000. 
Lille, cap , Nord, France ; on R. Deule ; iiniv , 
linens, cottons, rayons, iron, sugar, chemicals, 
p. (1954) 194,616. 

Llllehammer, t . Norway ; in R. Lagen valley . 

tourist ctr ; agr , lumbering; p. (1961) 6,153 
Lim Fjord, aliaLlow strait. Jutlanfl. Denmark; 

connects N Sea with Kattegat: length JOO rn 
Lima, dcp., Peru, a. 16,048 sq. m : p. (1961) 
2,321,198. 

Lima. cap.. Peru; umv ; qomm. ctr., textiles, 
leather, furniture, iron-ore; spt. Callao, p. 
(1961) approx. 1,700,000. 

Lima, c., Ohio, USA; on Ottawa R. ; rly. wks , 
oil, car bodies, refrigerators, p. (1900) 51,037. 


Limassol, npi., Cypnis ; wine, grapes, raisins ; p. 
(estd. 1959) 37,000. 

Limavadv. t . urb dint , LondonderrJ^ N Ireland . 

mkt . linen, p (1961) 4,324, 

Llmbach, t, Saxonv. Germany; N.W. of Chem- 
nitz . Iioslery. textiles, machines , p. (estd 
1954) 20.000 

Limbe, t , Nyasaland Africa; merged with Blan- 
tyre (q.v ): elec and power plants; p. 7,140. 
Limburg, prov . Belgium . agr . livestock, gin. 
sugar-beet. Tn(tg cap llasselt . a. 930 aq m. . 
p (estd 1957) 546.877 

Limburg, proo , Neth. , drained by K Maas 
(Meuse) : cap Maastricht ; agr . cattle, coal, 
iron, a 846 sq m. p (estd ^ 05*)) 882,386. 
Limburg, c , Ilcsscn, (iermauv . ou R Lahn : 
cath . iron, rnactun , glaas, paper, rly Junc- 
tion . p (estd. 1954) 15,800 
Llmebouse, par . Stepney. E London. Eng. , on 
R Thames, p 31,000 

Limeiick, co . Mun.ster, Ireland, agr. livestock, 
fishing, a. 1.1064 sq ip ; p (1901) 133,025. 
Limerick, co bm , spt, cap, Limerick. Ireland; 
at liead of Sliannon estuary . bacon, tanning. 
Bhipbldg . p (1901) .60.497 
Liminat, if , Switzerland, tnb of R Aar; flows 
through c ofZuricli, length 80 rn. 

Lunoges. o/i / . ilaute- Vienne. kVaiice . porcelaiu, 
kaolin paste; p, (1954) 105.990. 

Llm6n. piov , Costa Rica, Central America, p. 
(1959) 38,351 

Lunm, 'jyroc cap., npt , Costa Riea. Central 
America, comm ctr . p. (1957) 20,761 
Limousin, old prov . and vuhiral division. (“ pays ”), 
Ceiitial France, loiated W of Auvergne, 
plateau, average alt 1,000 ft . composed ot old 
orvstalline rocks; exposed, damp climate, 
rich iiaeture favours raising ot dairy cattle, 
liorsos . kaolin deposits . <‘h t , Limoges 
Limpopo, or (’loeodile R , S Africa 
Linares, pim , Chile, a 3,790 sq m . cap L , 
P (]')57) 175.534 

Linaies, t , Spam , lead-mining and niftg ; p 
(1959) .68,327. 

Lincoln, avr o . Eng . a 2 065 sq m . divided 
into 3 adniimstrative (lists , llol'and, p (1961) 
103.388. Kesteveri. p (1961 ) LW. i;7. iaudsey, 
engin , agr inaelim . p (1961) 601.678 
Lincoln, c,, co bor . co f , hiiuoln, Ihig , on II 
Witliaiii in gap through Jaiicolii Edge, cath , 
heavy cngin , iron foundries, lineks. lime, seed 
nulling, malting, p (1961) 77.005 
Lincoln, c . Ill . U S A ; (oal, agr . pottery, p 
(1960) 16,890 

Lincoln, cap . Nebraska. U S.A . rly ctr . flour, 
p (1960) 1.38,521 

Lincoln, 1. Jt I., USA; limestone, textiles, p. 
(1960) 13 515 

Lmcolii Edge, hill ridge. Lmoolii, Eng ; runs N. 
Iroin Ancaster through Lincoln to Ilumlnq , 
narrow ridge with steep scarp slope to W . 
broken across by R Witharn at Lincoln, 
composed of hmestom*. little surface drainage ; 
iron-ore deposits worked in N nr Scunthorpe, 
sheep, barley . rarclv exceeds 300 ft alt 
Lincoln Park, .vib ot Detroit, Mich., USA: 

residtl ; p (I960) 53,933 
Lincoln Wolds, lovi plateau, Lindsey. Lincoln. 
Eng ; iiins N 45 m from Wash to Humber, 
chalk covered with glacial deposits, mixed 
lariiiing. grams, roots, sheep . Ige farm units . 
scantily populated . rise to approx 450 ft. 
Lindau, t . Bavaria, (ierrnany ; situated on I In 
L Constance ; fooiRtuffs. machln . elec goods . 
route ctr ; p. (estd. 1954) 21,200. 

Linden, t.. N.J .USA., p. (1960) 39,9.3/ 

Lindsey, A. div . Lincoln, Eng . ch ts Lincoln, 
Grimsby; a. 1,520 sq. m ; p (1961) 504,678 
Lingen, I , Ixiwer Saxony, Germany ; on Dort- 
rnund-Ems Ouial; oil reftnirig, textiles, cheese, 
cellulose, route ctr ; p. (estd 1954) 20,700. 
Llnkoping, t, S E. Sweden, by engin, aero. 

engui., pianos, furniture , p (1961) 6‘5.2.37 
Lonlithgow, burgh, co t , W Jjothian. Scot. ; 
15 rn. W. of Edinburgh, paper, glue, chemicals, 
distilling, brewing, p (1961) 4,327. 

Linnhe. L., Argyll. Scot. ; 21 m Jong ; entrance to 
Calciioniaii canal. 

Unosa, / (Italian), Mediterranean, W. of Malta 
Linslade, t , urb dist , Bucks. Eng , 1 m N W of 
I.ielghton Buzzard, p (1961) 4,127 
Ldnyu, N.IG Hopeh. China ; on G. of Liaotung. 
E. end of Great Wall ; p. 30,000. 
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Linz, r.. cav . Upper Austria ; on Danube , boats, 
brewing, pnntimr, iron, steel, textiles; cath . 
P (1951) 185,177 

Lions, G. oK, Moditerranean, S France 
Llpa, t., Luzon, Philippine la ; sugar, tobacco, 
cocoa, maize ; p 45,175 

Lipan Is., Italy; volcanic. Stromboll 3,155 ft ; 
a 46 so m . olives, grapes, wine, sulphur . 
Igpt I and cap L , p 10,500 
Lipetsk, truiwaW 1., li S F 8 Ji , on the R Voronezh. 

iron, engin . ferro-alloys, i> fl95'.)) l^t(t,000 
Lippe, R Germanv, tnb ol llli'iie, length 110 in 
Lippstadt, t , N Rhine-Westphalia. Germany . on 
11 Jjippc , metallurgy, textiles, ily. ctr . p 
(estd. 1954) 32.200 

Lin, li . Central Italy, rises in Alban Hills, flows 
S to CaiiHino and then S W to G ol G.ieta . 
valley followed by main road from Rome to 
Naples, length 105 m 

Lisbon, »vt . cav . Portugal ; on R Tagus , ca,s , 
cath . univ . cotton, silk, gold. silver, cliemicdls. 
P (1952) 795.000 

Lisburn, i , urb dist , Antrim, N Ireland . on ii 
Lagan. 0 ni b W. ot Belfast, linen inftg , p 
(1901) 17,691. 

Lisieiix, f . Calvados, France . cath . flannel. 

dairying, footwear, machin , p (19.54) 15,312 
Llskeard, rn! t t. inun bi>r . ('ornwall. Kng . on 
R Looe at S edge of Podimn Moor, iniiiing. 
tanning, chemicals, p (1901) 1.490 
Lisle, I , Tasmania . gold 

Lismore, f, rural dif) , on Iv Blackwater. 

Waterford. Ireland . p (1901) 8,027 
Lismore, boot , 1 , VI lu long in Jjoch Linnhe 
near Oban . p 200 

Lismore, t, NSW. Australia, dair\ing. sugar- 
retlning. rnaiye. potatoes, p (1901) 18.927 
Lissa, 1 , Jugoslavia, wine 

tdstowel, nr5 disf . Kerrv Ireland, on R Fealc , 
cas ruins, p (1901) 2,858 
LitclirtelU, c . ill , USA, natuial gas, oil , p 
(1900) 7,330. 

Litherland, urb (list , Lancs, Eng , N sub ol 
Liverpool. tanning rubber processing, tar 
distilling, tin smelting, p (1901) 2i.S72 
Lithgow, t, NSW, Australia, foal-mirnng. 

irouw Us , potteries, p (19()l) 7 
Lithuania, ton^Utuent lep , Lj S S R . lornier 
Independent st . agr , livestock, tiinl>er. cap 
Vilnius, a. 31 000 sq ni . p I V5'^[)) 2.713.000 
Litomerice, t . Czechoslovakia , on Jt Elbe , brew- 
ing. agr ctr . p 18. Wb 
Little Bahama, one ot the Bahama Ts , W I 
Little Belt, strait, separating Jutland tioiii I of 
Evil. Denmark 

Little Cayman, I , ,<fee Ca 3 anan Is. 

Little Colorado, A’, Anzoiia, USA . tub of 
Colorado R 

Little Falls, c . Minn .USA, on R Mississippi , 
limber, p (1900) 7,551 

Little Falls, f . N Y . U S V : on Mohawk . 
paper, leather, bicvele-., knitted goods, p 
(1960) 8,935 

Littie Lever, urb (lift , Jiancs, Eng . re-sidtl and 
industl . p (1901) 5.088 

Little Rock, c , Ark . USA. on Arkinsas K , 
oil, cotton-seed cakes, cotton, inachm , i* 
(1900) 107,813 riength 300 m 

Little Sicux, R , Iowa. USA ; tnb ot Mi.ssoun . 
Littlelorcugh, t, utb bancs, Eng . 3 m 

NE ot Rochdale, (otton, woollens, ilyeing . 
P (1901) 10.511 

Littlohampton, i . urb dut . W Sussex. Eng . on 
S est at mouth of R Arun , holiday resort, 
sm. apt . p (1901) 15,647 
Littlepoi't, mkf t , Cambs, Eiig . N of Ely . agr . 
p (pai ) 4,709 

Littleton, f . N H . U S A . mftg . i> (1900) .7..7.5.;. 
Littoiia (Latina), i, Lazio, Italy, m ctr ot re- 
claimed area of Pom me M.irshes. 38 m S E of 
Rome . mkt ctr . on whu It |)laimed road svstein 
' converges, built since 1932. nuclear power eta. 

projected nearby, p. (1951) 35,115 
Liveipool, c , spt , CO. bar , Lanes, Eng , 2nd Igst 
j)t. in Gr Britain, on N bank at entiaiice to 
Mersey estuary : shipping and sliipbldg . elec 
milts and eiigm . flour milling, sugar refliimg, 
tobacco, seed and rubber processing, cath. 
unlv.; p (1901) 747,490. 

Livorpool, t., N S.W.. Australia ; poultry fanning, 
dairying, mkt gardeniug ; p. (1947) 12.642 
Liverpool, f.. S W. Nova Scotia, Canada; ftsb, 
lumber, shipbldg ; mnfs. ; p 3,170. 


Liversedge, f . M' It Yorks, Eng . woollens. 

chemicals, machin , p 15,000 
Livingston, t, Mont.. U S.A . Industl ; p (1960) 
8.229 

Livingstone, i . N, Rhodesia . on Zambesi U 
where the rly bridges the r . stands at 3.900 ft . 
former cap ; impt wiw-mills ctr ; p 7,890 
Livingstone, rntns . Tanganyika, highest point. 
9.000 ft 

Livingstone, “ new town ” (designated 1962), 
central Scotland See K191. 

Livingstone Falls, tataracts on R Congo, Africa 
Livnv, t , RSFSR , on Jt. Sosna, mttg . fann- 
ing leather, iron, p 21,000 
Livorno, sre Leghorn. [(1954) 25,322. 

Llvry-Gargain, t , Seme-et-Ui'^e. France. p 
Lizard, The, C , t'ornwall, faig . b poinl of lilng 
Ljubljana, cap , blovenia. Jugoslavia . on J Laibach 
It . textile-^, chemicals, bell mftg, cngin . p 
(1900) U)5.00() 

Llaiibeiis, / . Ciernarvon. Wales, toiiiist ctr. at 
base of Snowdon . p 2,370 
Lianbens, pass, Caernarvon, N Wales , between 
mtris Snowdon and Clydcr Fawr . road carries 
heavy tourisi, iralhc , summit alt 1.108 ft 
Llandaff, c . Glamoigan. S Wales, part of Cardiff . 
cath . p 13.227 

Llandarcy. rt/ , Gl.imorgan. S M'alc'^ . on esf 
Swansea Bay. Bristol Channel . Ige oil-retinery . 
pipe-line to Angle B.iy, Pembroke 
Llandilo, t , urb (list , E (kirmarthen, Wales, 
on R Towt. 10 111 E of (.Carmarthen . agr 
mkt . p (1901) 1,906 

Llandovery, i . mun hor . N E Carniai then. Wales . 
on It 'lowy, 11 in NE of Llandilo, agr. 
forestry, fertilisers. cAttlefoixi. briiks, tourist 
efr . p (1901) 7 S96 

Llandrindod Wells, r . tirh disf . mid-Radnor, 
W.iles, medicinal waters, p (1901) 3,248 
Llandudno, (. urb (li‘a , CaL-i nar\ on, Wales, 
bet wet n Gr and Tattle Orme’s ITcjul. resort, 
elec doincstic goods, p (1901) 17,852 
Llandysul, (, S (./.'rdigan. Wale'-, on J{ 'Jeili, 
woollen milling . p 2,^>9o 

Llanelly, spt . mun hor ('aimarthen. WaK-s, on 
N (st ot Longhor e'^tnarv, (ical-umg. «teel 
and tin-plate w’ks , mug imcliiii , p U901) 
29 99 i 

Llanera, commune, N W' Spam, horticulture, 
toal r> 11,421 

Llan'airtechan, i, N Caernarvon, Wales, under 
Peninaenmawi Mt . sf^asnle resort , granite 
tiuiirymg. p (]<)(>!) .Vd 7 
Llanlair Caeieimon, i, Montgomery, Wales; 
inkl . flannel . p 1 ,66~) 

Llantyllm, /. unin bor , Montgomery, WUes 
11 in SW of (.)swe-,trv. brewing malting. 
Roman rein iins, i) (1961) i.l-’U 
Llangelui, t . urb (list , Am.desev. W'ales in ctr 
of flic I . mkt and agr t, , p (1901) 3,209 
Llangollen, /, urb , Denbigh, Wales, on R 
Dee mkt. tourist etr tl iiuiel inttg , light 
engin , .slate quail y mg. i) (1901) 3,050 
Llan.dloes, t, mun bor. Montgomery. Whales, 
on R beyein, leather ironfuuiuli v. eiigiii wka , 
p (1901) 2,375 

Llanos, loirUiiul remon. Venezuela nnd Colombia. 
S America, di lined bv R Oimoco and tnbs , 
high teiiiperatuies thionghout veir. but ratn 
chieMv m summer, eh vegetstinn, coaisp gras^ 
yvliah yvitliers durinsr drv season (Die to May) , 
little (ley eloiied, some eattlc-ie iimg 
Llanos de Urgel, upland teuion. Eerid.a. NE 
Spam, semi-and. formerly stei)pe-l.ind, now 
irrigated by R. Segre; vine, olive, maize, to- 
b.icco [(1957) 108,005. 

Llanouihue, vrov., Chile . a 7,00^ '5<i in . yi 
Llamwst, t, urb di^t , Denlugh, W'ales. on R 
Conway. 10 m S ot Coiuvay ; mkt , touriist 
ctr : p (1901) 2, .571 

Llanstephan, ral , Carmarthen, M ales , cas 
Llantrisant, rural dist , (.lamorgan, Wales . iron. 

coal, (inarrylng. p (rural dist. 1901) 27,125 
Llanwrtvd Wells, t . urb di'^l . Bicckiiock, Wales. 

iron, farming, p (1901) 536 
Lleieiia, oUi u-aded t , Badajoz. Spam . p 4.778 
Llevn, peninsula, rural dist . Caern.arvon. N 
Wales, extends W from Snoyy’donia t) 
Bardtscy I , separates Cardigan Bav from Caer- 
naryoii Bay . crystalline rocks form hills in E . 
otherwise loyv, undulating . pastoral liirnung. 

I Bhcep. cattle . settlements mainly on cat . 
1 Ubhiiig V ils. and sm. seaside resorts , ch t . 
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Pwllheli, a. 180 3<i in , p rural (list. (1901) 
16,521. 

Llwchwr, wb. dist , (;iam . .S Wales; p. (1961) 
21,60‘S 

Loa, li , N Chile 

Loanda or Sio Paulo do Loanda, c , 97 ^ 1 , Angola. 
Africa . exp rubber, coffee, palm oil, coconuts, 
rum, ivory ; p 23,000 

Loango, .spt , Congo (ex-French), C(i. Africa, N of 
inoiifh of II. Congo, iiibber, palm-oil exp 
Loanhead, Inugn, Midlothian, Scot , 5 in S F. of 
Edinburgh, coal, iron ore, engin . p (1901) 
5,02 i 

Lobau. ivdustl. t . Ceriiiany . p 12,635 
Lobaye, /(.. Congo rep , Fq Afiica 
Lobito, 9pl , Angola. Alrica, N of Bengnela , 
exp. copper , rly terininu.s . p 13,592 
Lobitos, t . Pinra dep . Peiu; on (st 20 in N of 
Talara. oil-wells 

Locarno, ( , Switzeiland . on L Maggiore . tourist 
ctr , L treaty 1925. p 5. WO 
Lochaber, mountamoui disl , S Inverness. Scot ; 

contains Ben Nevis 
Lochalsh, s€f Kyle ot Lochalsli 
Lochgelly, buryh, Fife. Scot , ni Diniforniline . 

coal-mining, p (1961) 9,111 
Lochgilphead, buroh, Argyll, Scot . on arm of 
Ix)ch Fyne; at F entrance to Ciman Canal, 
tourist ctr , p (1961) 1,203 
Lochmaben, burgh, Durnlne.s. S(*ot . In Annan- 
<lale, 7 rn. N F. of Dumfiiea, p (1961) 1,279 
Lochy, Loch, Invernoas, Scot . used bv C'alcdom.in 
Canal. 10 m long. Jt Jjochy flows H m to 
Fort William from S end of the loch 
LockeibiB, burgh, Dumfnea, Scot . m Annaiidalc 

10 ni E of Dumfries, sheep mkt , i> (1961) 
2.826 

Lockhart, t . Texas, IT S A ; cotton, petroleum, 
agr., p. (1900) d. 0 . 9 ; 

Lock Haven, c , Penns , U S A . on Susauehamui 

11 ; timber; p. (1060) 11,713. 

Lockport, t.. Ill, USA, rly ctr, p (1960) 
7,.)60 

Lockpoi't, c . N Y . LT S A ; on Erie canal . niaclim . 

paper pulp, fruit, p, ( 1960) 26,13,1 
Lode, Lo, t, Swilzerland; watch-mKg . p 
11,336 

Loddon, 7? , Victoria, Australia , rises in Ciampian 
Mtns , flows N. into Jl Muriav at Swan ilill . 
water iLsed for irrigation m N Vatoii.i . length 
approx 200 m 

Lod^ve, i . Heranlt, France; cloth mflg . cath . 
P (1954) 6,426 

Lodi, c. Italy; on It Adda; rheeae, majolic.v 
ware , cath , p 29,000. 

Lodi, t. Cal. USA . in^San Joaquin valley, 
agr. e.specially grapes,' iiacking pUnts. i) 
(ItXiO) 22,229. 

Lodi, r . N J . IJ S A . p (1960) 2 i.W2 
Lodore, waterfall, nr. Keswick. Cumiiei land. F.ng 
Lodz, vrav , Central Poland, a 7,901 sq. m. . 
P. (1961) 1,632,000 

Lodz, t . central Poland . the Manche-itcr of 
Poland ”, textiles, paper, engin . p (1901) 
723,000 

Lofoten Is,, storrn-su ept pr , off N W. cst Norw.av . 
Btretching 175 m. ; mainly iiiLiis, , cod and 
herring fishing. 

Loftiis, t . urb d\9t , N R York.s, Fng. . on N F 
flank of Cleveland Kills ; atone, iron and steel . 
P 8,111. 

Logan, c . Utah. USA; p (1960) 18.7.31 
Logan, t , Ohio, USA.; coal, natural gaa, oil , 
leather, w'ool mnfs . p. (1900) 6,417 
Logan, uitn , S.F Yukon, Canada; alt. 19,850 ft 
Logansport, c , Ind .USA., on Wabash .and Erie 
canal, timber, fiuit, grain, machin . woollens, 
p. (1960) 21,106. 

Logroflo, vrov , N Spain . cap Logrono . a 
1,940 sq. m ; p. (1959) 232,386. 

Loir, li , France ; trib. of R. Sarthe ; length 150 m 
Loire, R , France . Igst. m cty , flows from 
CdvennesMtns to Atlantic; length 620 ra. 
Loire, dev., France, agr. (potatoes vineyards), 
mining, inftg . cap. St Etienne . a. 1,853 sq m . 
p. (1954) 654,482 

Loire, Atlantiquo, dep , W. France; cap. Nantes ; 

a. 2,695 80 . m ; p. (1954) 733,575. 

Loire, Haute, dep , France , cap. Le Puy ; a. 1.930 
sq.m.; p. (1954) 225.577. 

Loiret, dep., France . agr . vineyards, distilling, 
mftg ; cap. OrJ6ans. a. 2.630 sq. m.; p. (1954) 
360J223 


Loir-et-Cher, dep. Central France; cap. Blois. 

a. 2.479 sq. m.; p. (1954) 239,824. 

Loja, prov , Ecuador . cap Loj.i . a 3,70.5 sq m . 
p (1950) 216.302 

Lokeren, t., Belgium ; textiles, chemicals, tobacco ; 
p (es^td 1957) 25.926 

Lokoja, i , Nigeria ; at confluence of Rs. Niger and 
Benue, military .sta , importance decreased 
since rlys opened, p 2,122 
Lolland, I , Daiush, Baltic Sea. a 462 sq m ; 
fore.sts . cap Manbo 

Lombardy, reoion, N Italy; In R Po Valley , a 
9.190 sq m . p (1051) 5.550.722 
Lombai'dy, Plain of, N Italy, extensive lowland 
flanked by Alps. ApcnnuiO.s. Adriatic Sc i , 
built ur) by alluvium from R Po, its tribs and 
R Adige; zone bounding mam Its liable to 
floods, elsewhere iiiigatiou necessary on account 
of hot summers, intensively eultivated. nee, 
maize, flax, (lover, lucerne, wheat, apples, 
dairy cattle, mulberry . densely jiopulated . 
iii.inv indnsti Is . Milan. Novara, I’avia. etc , 
length 2.50 111 . width varies from 50 to 121) m 
Lombok, one (vf the lesser Siinda Jm , Indonesia, 
Malay J rchipol.igo . mtns, peak of Lombok 
11,810 ft, volcanic, Wallace's Line passes 
bcLvvein Ijombok and B.ili . eh t Matanim , 
p 701.298 

Lom6, spf . cap . Togo. W Africa, !> (csUl 1919) 
31,500 

Lomme, coinmu’h', Noid, Fiance, .spuming, h.ats , 
P (1951) 23,488 

Lomond, L . between Dunbarton and Stilling cos . 
S(‘ot . contains 30 fs , Jgst loch in Scot . 
Ichgtli 20 in , a 27 s<i ni 
Lomond Hills, Kimoss and Fife, Scot ; nit 
1.71.5 ft and 1,471 ft 

Lomza. / . Polaml , on Naicvv It , gram, timber, 
p (1960) 20,000 

London, cap c., spt , Eng , on R 'j’hamc'^ . 
inc 28 metiopolitan hors , tourist ctr , Ige ti . 
comm , inftg , many hisfoiic bldgs , p (1961 1 
8,171,902 (Greater London), (1961) 3,195,111 
(CO ). (1061) 4,771 (c ) 

London, t , Ontario. Panada ; on R Thames, 65 m 
W' of Hamilton , rly ctr . agr . chemicals . 
univ . p (1901) 181,283 
Londondeiry, co , N Ireland . a 816 aq m , p 
(excl CO bor ) (1961) 111,565 
Londonderry (or Derry), co bor, N Ireland, 
on left bank of R Fovie. 4 m upstream from 
I.ougli l'’oylo. shirt mftg . p (1961) 51.711 
Londonderry, C, jutting into Timor Sea, W 
Australia 

Long Beach, c . Cal , U S A ; p (1960) 314,169 
Long Beach, / , 1-ong I . N.Y , US A , holidiy 
resort, p (1960) 26,473 

Loiigbentcn, t, urb dtsl , Northumbexlanil, Fng , 
3 111 N E of Newcastle, coiil-mng , p (1961) 
44,03 f 

Long Branch, r, NJ. USA ; seaside resoil, 
p. (1960) 26,228 

Long Eaton, t , urb di^t , Derbv', Eng ; on It 
'lYent. 5 rn SW of Nottingham . ily wks , 
lace inftg , elec cables, flexible tubing, hosierv. 
D (1961) .>’0,-/5'/ 

Longford, to . Lemstei , Ireland, peat bogs, dairy 
farming, a 121 s(i m . p (19()1) 30,642 
Longford, co t . Longford, Ireland, agr ctr , p 
(1901) 3,5-j8 

Long Forties Bank, <inbmantie saudbanl,', N Sea, 
80 m 10 ot Aberdeen , valuaide tishimr- 
gromuls , depth of waiter, fioin 25 to 40 f ithoms 
Long L, part of N Y . USA, sepaiated from 
mainland by East II . contains Queens and 
Brooklyn, hors, of New York Pity . mkt. 
gardening, fl&henes, ojsters, holiday resorts, 
a. 1.682 sq ni. 

Long L, Bahamas Is . W I : p (1953) 3,755. 
Long 1. City, part of Queen’s bor , N.Y , U S A , 
industl ctr ; food, engin , leather. 

Long, Loch, arm of sea. between Dunbarton and 
Argyll, Scot . length 17 m. 

Longmeadow. ( , S W Mass , U S A . residtl . 
p. (1900) 10.547. 

Longreach, t. Queensland. Australia; in ctr. of 
Gr Australian (artesian) basin, 400 m W. of 
Rockhampton, where rly from cst. crosses 
R. Thompson ; collecting and forwarding ctr 
for cattle and wool 

L^ingridge, t., urb. dist.. Lancs. Eng. ; 0 m. N.E. of 
Preston: cotton, nails; p (1961) 4,677 
Long's Peak, mm , CoJ . U S A ; alt 14,271 ft. 
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Longtowii, mkt. t , Cumberland, Eng. ; on R. Eak : 
agr. , 1 ). 6,67(i 

Longueuil, t , Quebec. Canada, p (lO.'iO) 14.12(1 
Longview, t , Te\as, USA, p. lO.O'iO. 

Longview, t , Wash , U S A . p (1900) 23,349 
Longwy, i. Meurthe-et-Moselle. France, lortfd . 

iron, r>orcelain. p (1934) 16,578 
Long Xuyon, t, S. \ ietiiam. rich mkt. t: p. 
1 48JJ(J0. 

Lons-le*.Saunier, cap , .Fnra. France; salt springs, 
wmc, agr., hvestork, p (1034) 15,030. 

Looe, / . srn svt . n)h Jist . Cornwall, Kng . on 
both Kidc.s of Looe estuary, 10 m A\ ot IMy- 
mouth Sound, flslmur and libh-canning , 
holiday resort, p (LOOl) J,S78 
Lookland, t , S \\ Ohio, U S A , themieals, paper, 
light Pints ; I) (]9i;0) 

Loos, t. Fa^ -fie Calais, France: coal mining, 
p. (1934) 14,882 

Lop Nor. marsh, Sinkiarig, W China, in d’anin 
Basin at foot ot AlLyn Tagh ; ctr ot inland 
drainage, receives water fiom It Tarim, almost 
UTiiiihabited 

Lorain, e , Ohio, USA, on L Erie. shi[tb!dg . 

steel wks , hsheruH, p (1900) 68,932 
Lorca, i, Muicia. Spam, agr i»rod . woollens. 

chemicals, bishop’s palace, p (1939) 6l,(i57. 
Lord Howe I., Australian I . S I’ac t)c . length 
7 111 . width H m . c 4‘)() ni N 1) ot Sydney, 
palm Kccil irid . p (i93S) 223 
Lordsburg, t , N M.. USA, mining . tourists . 
P (1900) 3.436 

Lorena, c . S K Brazil . cotton. cnfTee . p 10,262 
Loreto, i . Ancona. Italy . pilgrim ctr . p 6.700 
Loreto, dtp, 1‘erii , lubber, cap Inuitos. a 
119,270 s<| m . p (19(>l) J>Y;..U7 
Lorlent, spt , Morbihan. France . on Bav of Biscay . 
govt dockyd.s. and aiseiial. tlahing. p (1934) 
17,095 

Lorrach, t, Bader W Ceimany, 

IS I'l of Ba,sle . l■•ll !■ . i < hoeolate 

milts, mailun , p (estd 19.>t)J/,/dd 
Lorraine, piuv . France , agr . wine, iron 
Los Angeles, c , S Ual .USA, c h < oniin etr 
on W eat . winter resort, fruit, clothing, steel, 
oil refilling, airfr.nft rnftg . car as-=cmblv, him 
etr, n (1900) 2. ;7.9.07 7 
Los Angeles, cai) c . Bto Bio, Chile , p (19-10)2^9.979 
Losinl, / . Jugoslavia, summer resort, tr 
Los Rios, piuv . I'lcuador, S Ameiua. a 2,295 
so m . cap Bahalioio, p (1932i 150.2(>0. 

Los Santos, vrov , JYinama, Central America . cap 
La.sTa»)las. p (1930) 6‘i. 422^ 

Lossiemouth, hvrgh, IMorav, Scot . on Moray 
F, .3 m N of Elgin, fishing, p (1901) .7.cV57 
Lostwitluol, t . man, bor . Cornwall, Eng , at head 
o( Fowf'y estuary, mkt .angling, p (1901) 1,954 
Lot, I< , S France , tnb ot Caroline R . length 
272 111 

Lot, dcp , SW France' livestock, wine, cereals, 
coal, iron, a 2,018 s<i m , cup Cahors. 
P. (1934) 1 17,751. 

Lota, t , Chile, on cst . p 31,115 
Lot-et-Gaioune, dcj) . S W Fiance, agr (ceieals. 
Miles milt), cap Agen , a 2,079 bq m , p 
(19.34) 265,549 

Lothians, Sioltish dn-.t . S of F of Forth, cos 
Mid liOtliian. W Lothian and E JjOthian. 
LotschentaJ, pictures-iae ralley. can Valais, 
^wU'crlaud. leaciied fiom Coppcnstein on 
Lotsehberg rlv . leads to Langglotsclier . ch 
V il . Kii»i>el 

Loughborough, i , man bor , 1 Pioestor, Eng . fm 
K Soar 10 m N of Leiet’bter, hosiery, cngin , 
elec goods, chemicals, i ollegc, p (1901 ) .7.S’,92Z 
Loughor, K . Clamorgan, S Wales . rises in Black 
Mtns . fiowH S W into Bristol Channel, lowei 
\allev submerged to form estviarv, length 8 m . 
wiilth 4 m , around which cluster stcel-wks and 
zinc refineries ol Ll.inelly. IJynea. Corsemon, 
(.lowerton. etc 

L'ouglirea, mkt. t , Galway. Ireland , p (1931) 2,317. 
Loughton, t . E.ssex, Eng. , on border ol Epping 
Forest , residt) . p. 15,000. 

Louisiana, d , USA. agr , tobacco, cotton, 
sugar, timber, minerals and mftg ; cap Baton 
Jtoiige . ch 8pt New Oi leans; a 48,52.1 so. 
m ; p (1960) 3.257.022. 

Louisville, c., Ky , U S.x\ ; on Ohio R. ; univ ; 
Igat tobacco mkt. in w'orld . iron, taiming. 
furniture mftg.; p (1900) 390.639. 

Lould, i., Portugal . esparto-grasa ctr. ; porcelain, 
leather . p. 23,000 


Lourdes, t , France ; on R Pan . great pilgrim 
ctr.. slate, marble, p (1954) 15,829. 

Louronco Marques, cap , spt , Mozambiriue. Port 
E Africa, rly. teiiniiius. coaling-sta . p 
(1930) 93,516 

Louth, t , mnn. bor . Lindsev, Lincoln, Eng . on 
E edge of fiincoln Wolds, abbey ruircs, cattle 
mkt , farm imiilements, rope mkg . lime, malt- 
ing, canning. p (19(d) 7/.7J9 
Louth, maritime co , l,emster. licland. iiitna , 
bog Hiid barren land, salmon b^hing. cai) 
Dundalk, a filO sej in . p (1961) 67,284 
Louvain, t, Belgium, imiv , lace, biewmg, 
tobacfo iiiftg . p. (estd 1937) 33.793 
Louvlers, t. Lure, J'Yime. on R Eure, cloth 
mftg . p (1934) 10,746 

Loveland, t . N Uol US \ , beet-sugar refiir-d. 

vpgetaliles, fruit calming, p (1900) 9, 7J/. 

Low Archipelago, see Tuamotu Is. 

Low Countries. Nam>* apple“l to T'elglnm anri 
'I'lie Netlierlamls Sec um- .... 

Lowell, c . Mass . U S V . at ; i-. • .■ ..|M. ,l■■l i. 
and ( <;ii( Orel Rs . :)0 m N ol Boston , tcvtiles. 
m;uhm. chemKals. (arpets, .lames V. histh-r. 
the artist. b(.rn here, p ( 1 OoO) 9‘2.7P7 
Lower Austiia, jfrov . Austria . mdiistl . agr . ch 
t Vheima. a 7.098 b«i m . p ( 19 1«) 7 .2,?/ ..V-d 
Lower Hutt, c. N I . New Zealand, p (1001) 
53,010 

Lower Saxony, Land. Germany, a 18,220 aO m 
I> (Vh,\) 6,611,000 

Lowestoli, i,pt , ihxin hoi , SnfTolk, Eng . on E 
Anglian (st Om S of Gr VarriKiuth. holid ly 
lesort. fishing ctr bo it bldg, eiigin , lehicle 
mftg . p (19ol) 45,687 

Lowther Hilis, mtim , between Dumfries and 
Lanark, Scot , liighect point 2,403 ft 
Loyalty Is, S P,i( ()r , iiuhnled m French 
admmii.tration of New Caledonia, copia, 
Igst T.s , Mar((‘, Liloii, lAea, a about 800 s(| m 
Loz6ro, a<‘p , S Jj I'l.ii.it , (ia\(rscdbv Cevennoi 
Mtns . agr, .sil). worm-i earing, stm k-raismg . 
cap Mende. a ].o9()S(i ni , !> ( 1 95 1) <^?..797 
Lualaba, H, (’ongo. Central Afrna, rises nr 
l'llisubethvilli‘ m Katanga rirov . flows N 
app^o^ 3(10 m to Kikondja, wliere joined Ijv 
It Jailiia to form R Ct)ngo. n.mie also .u)T)Iic« 1 
to main stream of R Congo as lar downstream 
as Pontliierville. 

Luang Prabang, c . Laos, Indo-Uhiiri , on Mekong 
It . .silk, ivoi V. rnljber . pagoda, p 25,1)00 
Lubao. t. Lii/on, Philippine L-, , si’gar, akohol 
Lubbock, c , N. Tex.is, USA; p (1900) 128,1.91 
Lubeck, c . i/)/ .cap Schleswig- Holstein, Germany . 
on it 'I'rave, c.dh . shiiibldg , mai hm . cliem- 
loals. textiles. Iron looilstiirt's , pt and rly 
junction, p (estd 1031) 230 200 
Lublin, 70 f/( l<i Poland, agr , a 10,8.54 sq in !• 
(10()l) 1,812,000 

Lublin, f . jiroi cup . Poland, loxnles, eiigin.. agr 
tr , tath , 2 uiiivs . p (19(>()) Hl,000 
Lubnaig, 7.f*( /t, I’erth, S«.ot . diams to 11 Teitli b\ 
the R JiCny 

Lubny, t . Uki linian S S I( . on rly E of Kiev. 

eiigiii , choimeals. p 23,332 
Lucca, c. cap JiUcca, Tuscanv, Italy. nr. 
Pisa, «atri, main (')iurclie-. . juLe mftg. 
tobacco, silk, cotton, and od-ulhnug inds . 
p (19.31) 87,154. 

Lucena. t, Citnloba, Spain, brandy, wine, tex- 
tiles, pot tci v . p 23,000 

Lucena. CO*//, /omc. S Spam, metallurgy, leather. 

pottciv. linen . bursL‘-l)rec<lmg , t> 32.687 
Lucenec. #, Czechodov.ikia, on Hungarian 
border, magiie.site, textiles, s.awmilling 
Lucera, t, Apulia. Italy. 8 m of Foggia . 

cas . cath . silk mftg . p 17,000 
Lucerne (Luzern), can , Swit/erlan l ; agr . 
pastoral, vineyards , cap Luferiie. a 570 sq 
m : p (1950) 223,249 

Lucerne (Luzern), t , cap , Tjiicerne can , Swit'er- 
land . at W end ot 1.. Lucerne, 45 m. E of 
Berne . liglit inds , mipt, tourist ctr. , p 
(1930) 60,526. 

Lucerne, Jj , Switzerland . also known as Lake 
of the Four Cantons . length 23 m. 
Luckenwalde, t, Brandenburg, (denuany, on R. 
Nuthe. textiles, footwear, machin . wood and 
metals, chemicals; p (estd 19.34) 33.000 
Lucknow, c., cap. Uttar Pradesh India, on R 
(lumti; rly. ctr. mushn embrohiery. bioeade 
mftg . famous defence of L in Indian Mutiny 
1837. p (1901) (77;?. 79(7 
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Ltidenscheid, i., Westphalia. Germany; S.E. of 
Barmen ; hardware ; p. 33,000. 

LUderltz, i., S W. Africa; on cst of Kalahari 
desert, linked by rly to S African rly system 
at De Aar ; diamonds ; p 3.307. 

Ludhiana, t.. E. Punjab. India ; nr R. Sutlej. W. 

of Simla, p. (1961) 244,238 
Ludington, t , Micti.. U S.A ; on Lake M ; wood- 
wkg.. p. (1960) 5.427. 

Ludlow, mkt I , viun bor . Salop. Eng ; at foot 
of Clee Hills on E,. Teme, agr. mkt . agr imple- 
ments. oil pressure appliances, meters, gauges, 
p (1961) 6,774 

Lud Vika, t . Sweden: elec goods, p (1901)72.25.7 
Ludwigsburg, t, Baden- Wilrttemberg. Germanv. 
N of Stuttgart . cas. . textiles, loodstulfs, 
machln.. toys . p ^estd 1954) 55,700 
Ludwig’s Canal, Germany, unites Ks Danube 
and Main . length 110 rn 
Ludwlgshafen, t, Ithine-Palatinate. Germany: 
on it. Khine, opposite Mannheim . chemicals, 
marine diesel engines, mctallurgv. gl.xas . it pt 
and rly. junction . p (estd 1951)7.7.9.700 
Lulkin, c.. Texas. IJ S A . lumber, engiii . food 
prod.; p. (1900) 17,641. 

Lug, R , Irib of It Wye. Hereford, Eng. 

Lugano, t, Ticmo. Switzerl.ind ; on L Lugano; 

tourist ctr . silk, paper . p (1941) 17,030 
Lugano, L , Italy-Switzerland , length 16 m 
Lugausk, aee Voroshilovgrad. 

Lugnaquiha, min , Wicldow, Ireland . highest 
point 111 Wicklow Mtns . alt 3.039 ft 
Lugo, prow . N W Spam ; fisheries, leather . cap 
Imgo. a 3.815 su m . p ( 1959) .500.075 
Lugo, t . prny cap , Spain, on K Minlio, tan- 
mng. textiles, p (1959) 50,137 
Lukuga, intermittent outlet ot L. Tanganyika. 

Africa, linking with K Congo 
LuleA, spf . N Sweden . on Liile R at head of G 
of Bothnia, iron ore, timber, eiigm . p (1961) 
65,237 

Lulwoith Cove, sm inlet, Dorset, Eng . on S 
cst., 9 m. E. ot Wevmouth . tormeil by sea 
breaching haul coastal rocks and eioding 
softer rocks behind , tourists 
Liunbira, f , on N bhoie of L Nva.sa. 'I'anganvika 
Lund, t , Sweden, nr M.ihno. univ . hi earn 
boilers, p (i961) 40,380 

Lundy I., Bristol Channel . 12 m. N W of Hart- 
land Point, N Devon. Eng . 2i m. long by 
1 m wide 

Lune. R , Jiancs and WesLmoiland, Eng . flows 
45 m to lush Sea 

Luneburg, i. Lower Saxony, Germany; SE of 
ILainlnirg, on llmenau Jt . chemicals, wood, 
iron, paper, rly. junct , p (estd 1951) y),400 
Lunen, f., N Rhine-Weatifluiha. (jkjrm.inv , NE 
of Dortmund . coal, mct.illurgy, glass, wood , 
U pt and ily ctr , p (estd 1954) 6J,SOO 
Lunenberg, t. spt . Nova Scotia. Canada, ship- 
hldg , fishing . p (1941) 2,727 
Lundville, t . Meurthe-et-Moselle, Erance , S E 
of Nancy, on R Meiirthe . cottons, woollens, 
hosiery, porcelain, p. (1954) 22.699 
Lungchow, t , Kwari'gai. China . nr Vietnam 
frontier, military sta . f> 11.000 
Lungi, t , Sierra Leone. W. Africa, nr Freetown . 

ouly civil an port in st 
Lunkiang, see Tsitsihar 

Lupata Gorge, Mo/ambifiue, Port 10 Africa, 
narrow pa.ss occupied hv R Zanilnisi 
Lurgan, t. rnnn bar. Armagh. N Ireland, tex- 
tiles, tobacco inftg . p (1901) 77.57.7 
Luristan, proy , W Iran, gr iin, carpets 
Lusaka, c.. cap , N Rhodesia, i) (estd 1958) 
61,000 Africans, 12,500 Europeans, 1,500 others. 
Lushun, see Port Aithur. 

Lhta, (’hum, joint name for Dairtii and Port 
Arthur, see also under separate headings, p 
(estd. 1952) 1,054,000 

Luton, i , THun. bor., Beds. Eng ; in Chiltern 
Hills nr feource ol R Lea. hat-mkg . cars, 
aircraft engines, chemicals, p (1961 ) 757,595 
Lutong, pt , N. Sarawak. Bnt Borneo, oil re- 
Iming. 

Lutsk, t, Ukrainian S3R.. comm, ctr, miifs. , 
p. 15.760. 

Luxembourg, prov , S R. Belgium : on French 
border; wooded and hilly, a 1,705 bq. m . 
cap Arlon, p. (esid 1957) 316,364. 
Luxembourg, grand duchy, Euroiie . on borders of 
France, Germany, Belgium, upland, much 
over 1,000 ft. ; very unpt deposits of iron ore . 
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cap. Luxembourg, a. 999 sq m ; p. (1958) 
317.853 

Luxembourg, t . cap.. Luxembourg ; in S of 
Grand Duchy ; iron and steel, heavy engln.. 
leather, paper inds. . p (1958) 70,158. 

Luxor, ml , Upper Egypt ; on E bank of R. Nile : 

site of Thebes ; ruined temples , p 5,000. 
Luzerne, bor . Penas.. USA .on Susquehanna R , 
P (1950) 6.176 

Luzon. / . Igst. in Phil^pplnea ; mtns. : cotton, 
coffee, sugar, cereals, coal, copper . cap 
Manila; a 40.420 sq.m ; p 4,000.000 
Lvov, (Pol Lwhw. Gcr Lemberg), c. Ukraine, 
USSR ; ceded by Poland 1939. imiv . 3 
cat ha ; engln . textiles, chemicals oil-relhiing. 
sawmilling, p (1059) 410.000 
Lyallpur, t . W Punjab, Pakistan ; agr., cotton 
mnfs ; p (1951) 170,144 
Lydd. vikt t , viun bor . Kent. Eng. ; on Romnev 
Marsh. 4 m S W of New Romney , “ lyddite ” 
Khell.s, concrete; p (1961)2,655. 

Lydda. f . Israel . rly. junction, airport ; p (19401 
20.000 

Lydenburg (Leydenburg), I . Transvaal. S Africa ; 

gold, farming (cotton, wheat, sheep) . p. 3,832. 
Lydtord, par and vil , Des on. Eng ; old stannary 
ctr for Devon . p 2,200 

Lydney, par , Gloucester. Eng ; in Forest of Dean ; 
iron, coal ; p 4,158 

Lyell. mtn , Stanley Range. N.S.W , Australia . 
alt 2.000 ft 

Lyell, mtn. Cal. USA. in Sierra Nevada; 
ult 13.190 ft. 

Lyme Regis, spt . mun bor . Dorset. Eng : on bdv 
between Devon and Dorset; holiday rcsoit, 
p (1961) 3.533. 

Lymlngton. l . mun. bor.. Hants, Eng ; on The 
Solent at mouth of R Beaulieu , small spt . 
yachting, p (1961) 28,642 
Lymm, i , urb dist , Cheshire, Eng , 6 in W of 
Altrincham, salt mJtg , mainly residfl . 
p (1901) 7.330. [10.881 

Lvnbrook. t , Jiong T., N Y . U S A . p (1960) 
Lynchburg, c . Va , U S A . ffxjtw'ear, agr iiiiple- 
raents, tobacco, p (i960) ,54,700 
Lyndlmrst, t , N .1., U S.A.; synthetic peifumerv, 
p (1<)60) 2/.56’7 

Lynher, R , (’ornwall, Eng ; length 20 ni 
Lynn, spt , Mass , USA, footwear, dec appli- 
ances. 0.(1960)9/7.75 

Lynn Canal, fiord, Alaska, USA , continuation 
of Chatham strait 

Lynton, t, nib disl , N Devon. Eng . 17 rn W 
of Mmehea<lon Bristol (fiiannel . seaside tounst 
ctr of Exmoor, p (1961) 7.975. 

Lynwood, L, S W. Cal., USA. engm . p (1060) 
31.614 

Lyon, c , Iowa. U S.A , on Mwsissippi R . p 
(I960) 7 7.-/6V 

Lyon, IL. Perth. Scot.: trib of It Tay. length 
38 ra 

Lyonnais, mtns , Franco . W of Lvons 
Lyons, c cap . RhOne dep . France , at confluence 
ot Ks Sadne and RhOne ; comm ctr . silk, 
ravon. cheimcals, ciigin . umv.. p (1954) 
471,270 

Lys, R . Belgium and France, tnb of R Scheldt, 
length 100 m 

Lysterflord, N E arm ot the Sogne fiord, Norway, 
length 25 m 

Lytham St Annes, /, rnnn bor. N Lancs. Eaig . 
on N cst of Rilible estuai V . 4 in S ot MlacK- 
pool. holiday ctr , shipbldg . p (1961) 36.222 
Lyttelton, spt , SI, N Z , on N cst ot Banka 
Peninsula, ch. pt. of Canterbury Plain, exp 
mutton, wool, wheat, p (1961) 3,403 
Lyublino, /.USSR., 8 m. S E of Moscow, p 
(1959) 8b.0U0. 

M 

Ma’an, f., Jordan, connected by rail and good 
road to Amman, p 8,000 
Maas, R , Dutch name for the ii Meuse after it has 
entered the Neth 

Maasin, mun , S W Leyte, Philippine Is. ; cst 
tr. . hemp . p. 20,264 

Maastricht, t , cap , Limburg. Neth , on R. 
Meuse, pottery, glass, textiles, brewing, p. 
(1960) 00,202 

Mablethorpe and Sutton, t , urb. dxst.. Idndsey. 
Lines. Eng . on E. cat . 15 m. N. of Skegness; 
holiday lesort; p (1961)5.259. 
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Macao, Port, terr , S China . consists of peninsula 
and 2 sra. Is. (Taipa and Col6ane) to S of eatuarv 
of Canton R. ; a. 0 sq m. ; i> (1950) 187.77J 
(me. 2,719 Europeans) 

Macao, c.. Macao terr. S (Hiina; occupies 
peninsula section of the terr. : impt fisheries . 
p. (1950) 160,544 

Macapd, cap , Araapa St , Brazil ; at mouth of 
It Amazon, p 1,012. 

Macaia, t.. IGcuador . p 10,262. 

Macassar, ch t ,pt , Sulawesi. Indonesia p 84,900 
Macassar, strait, Indonesia . separates Borneo 
from Celebes . 2t0 m wide. 

Macau, spt , Itio Crande do Norte. Brazd; p 
6,656 

Macclesfield, t , mun bor . Cheshire. Enp:. ; at foot 
of I'eninnes, 10 m S of Stockport; on R. 
Bollin, inkt . textiles, clothim?, paper prods. 
enKin.. p (1901) 37,578 

Macdonnell Ranine, . Nor them Terr . 

Australia ; highest part of desert tableland, 
centrally situated within the continent; 
some gold and mica mines, but de\elopinent 
hampered by aridity and isolation . highest 
alt 4.4H2 ft 

MacdufI, spt buroh, Banff, Scot . 2 in E of 
Banff, fishing, p n mi) 3,479 
Macedonia, dist , (Jrecce. rereals. tobacco, fruit. 

onium. lishmg . p 1,690,155 

Macedonia, fed nnit, Jugoslavia. »mp. Skopje. 

a lO.uOH sq in. p (Vm) 1 ,387.000 
Macei6, sjtf , cap , Al.igoas st . Brazil; cotton. 

siigai. p (imo) 170,134 
Macequeco, / . Mamca dist . Mo/ambique . p 
9.284. 

Maceiaha, prov . Italy, a. 1,070 sq ni ; p (1951) 
300,963. 

Macerata, prov cap, Italy; rath, univ : terra- 
rotta, gla.ss, chemicals . p (\m\) 31,423. 
Macgilhcuddy’s Reeks, intn^ , Kerrv, Ireland. 

liighost peak, C.irrantuoh'll. alt 9,414 ft 
Machala, f , S W lOcuadoi . cocoa, collee, leather 
gold . p (1938) 7,730 

Machynlleth, t , vrb dist , Montgoincrv, Wales, 
on K Dovey, tourist ctr . clothing mftg , p. 
(1901) 1,903 

Macintyro, R , NSW, Au'<tralia . forms border 
between Queensland and NSW. trib of 
U Darling, length 350 m 
Mackay, spt, Queensland. Australia, on U 
I’loneer , gold, sug.ir, dairying and banana ctr . 
P (1901) 16,795 

Mackenzie, dist , N W. Terrs, Canada; a 
527,190 80 in , forests and tundra , oil. radium, 
uranium, furs and timber 
Mackenzie, R, N W Terns, Canada, rifle.s m 
JtocUv Mtiis as Athabaska 11 and fiowb into L 
Athabaska, leaves us Slave K and theme into 
(Jr Slave L. vvtiu ti it leaves a,s M R into 
Beaufort Sea. lenglli 2.350 m 
Mackinac Sound, connecLs Ls Michigan and 
Huron, N America 

Mackinney, c . N JC 'I’exas, U.S A . cotton ctr . 
(1950) 13.763 

Macieod, i, S Alberta. Canada, agr . livestock, 
coal, p (19 41) 1,649 

Macmillan. R , N W, Terrs . Canada , tnb of 
Yukon 11 

Macnean, L . cos Leitrim and Fermanagh. 
Irelsnd. 

Macomb, c.. 111. U S.A : mduatl.; p. (1900) 
12,135 

Macon, t., cap, Sadne-et-Loire, France; on R 
Sadno ; ruined cath . agr implcmenta. wines, 
copper; rope, p (1954) 22,393 
Macon, c , Ga .USA. on Ocmiilgce R . umv . 
rly junction, irnnwks , cotton inltg . p (1960) 
69,764. 

Macon, t , E. Miss . U S \ : cotton, dairying. 

lumbering: p. (1960)2.4,72 
Macquarie, I., Australian I . S Facittc: 900 m. 
• S E of Tasmania, Australia, 21 in long, 2 in 
wide, uninhabited except for meteorological 
and research base 

Macquarie, R , NSW. Australia ; trib, of R. 
Darling ; length 350 rn 

Macroom, t. Cork. Ireland; on R Sullane. 

agr tr , fishing, p. (1961) 3,169. 

Mactan, / , off Cebu, Philippine Is ; mangroves. 

r.-vconuts . a 24 sq in . P 40.103. 

Madagascan Republic, see Malagasy. 

Madang, Papua-New Guinea; copra ctr.; 
P. 500. 


Madawaska, t , Me . U.S A. • spt. ; lumber. 

pulp, paper-mills, p (1960) 4,035. 

Madawaska, R . Ontario. Canada . tnb of Ottawa 
R . length 230 m 

Maddalena, off N E cat of Sardinia, Italy. 
Maddaloni, t.. Naples. Italy . p 21,975 
Madeira, Portuguese 1 , Atl Oc ; wine, sugar, 
fruits; holiday resort . cap Funchal; a 315 
so m : p (1950) 269.179. 

Madeira, R . Brazil, tnb. of R. Amazon, together 
with Mamore R ; 1 2.000 in 
Madeley, t, Salop. Eng ; on R Severn; mkt., 
coal- and iron-minmg . p 7.300 
Madera, t , central (Jal , USA.; agr , lumber, 
winc.s. p. (1960) ; 1.430 

Madhya Bharat, tormeriy a at , absorbed by 
Madhya l^radcsh, I Nov 1956. 

Madhya Pradesh, si , Indian Union ; absorbed the 
sts of Bhopal. Uindhva Pradesh, and Madhva 
Bharat 1 Nov. 1956 . nee, jute, pulses, oilseeds, 
cotton . lorests , manganese, coal, marble, 
Innastone . cotton textiles , cap Bhopal; a 
171.201 sq m . p (1961) 32,394,375 
Madlnet El Faiyiim, El FaiyQn. 

Madison, c . Md , U S A . on Ohio R ; mftg . 
p (1900) 10,097 

Madison. / . Ill . U .S A . heavy engin wks ; 
p (1960)6,-767 

Madison, rap . \\ is . USA . unlv . agr tools, 
machin (ootwciir, p (19(^0) 126,706 
Madison Heights, t . Mich .USA. p (1900) 
33. 143 

Madisonville. t . Ky , IT S A ; p (19()0) 13,110 
Mailoc, t. Ontario. Canada, on Deer R . p 
1.059 

Madras, 3 , India, nee, millet, oilseecD, cotton, 
indigo, spices, tobacco, tea. ch ts Madras, 
iMadurai Tinichirapalli, a 50,110 sq in . p 
(1961) 33,650.917 

Madras, < . spt . lap , Madras, S India, on S E 
(Coromandel) cst : cath. univ , cornm i tr 
cottons, tAmiing, brewing, potteries, p (1961) 
1,725,216 

Madre de Dios, dev . E. Peru ; ch t Maldonado . 
lorested , gold, silver; a. 58,827 sq. m , p 
(1961) J 1,117 

Madre de Dios, R., Bohvia . tnb of 11 Madeira, 
rises in Peru 

Madrid, cap Spain, on It Manzanares , umv. 
catli , palace. Prado, gohi -and silver work, 
leather gooils, cbeimcals, lurmture mftg . p. 
(1959) 1,975.666 

Madrid, prov. Spam; agr, freestone, granite, 
gypsum quarried , a 3,089 s(j m . cap. M , 
p (1959) 2,300,791 

Madron, t , Cornwall. Eng. ; 3 m. N.L. of Pen- 
zance , p. 3,276 

Madura, / , Indonesia . off N.E. of Java ; cereals, 
coconuts, fishing, cattle reanng, s-ilt, -v 

l. 770 sq in . p ( 1930) i. .9(77. 

Madurai, c , Madras, India, imiv , coffee, muslin. 

brasswk . woofl carving, p (1961) 424,975 
Maebashi, c* . Honshu, .lap-in , mulberry trees, 
silk production, p (1955) 171,265 
Maelstrom, whirlpool, N W. cst , Norway 
Maentwrog, vd , Merioneth, N Wales , In Vale of 
Festimog, 2 rn IT ot Festimog ; ch. hydro- 
elec power-sta. in N Wales 
Maestog, t. urb dist, Glanioigan. Wales. 5 m 
E. of Port Talbot, coal-inmmg. Iron, tin- wks . 
cosmetics, p (1961) 21,652 
Mateking, r. C Prov., S. .iVlrica, famous siege, 
1899-1900. p 5,813 

Magadan, spt R S I' SR: on N side of Sea of 
Okhotsk, engm , p (1959) 62,000 
Magallanes, prov , Chile ; sheep-rearing . cai> 
Pimta Arenas, fox breeding, petroleiun. a 
62.271 sq m. p (1957) 6'6‘.2J<7 
Magdalen, Is., G. of St Lawrence. Canada. 
Magdalena, dep . Colombia . cottee, cotton, 
rubber, cap S.inta Malta; a 20,813 sq m ; 
p (estd 1961) 500.640. 

Magdalena, R , Colombia, length 1,000 in. 
Magdebui'g. c , Saxonv-Anhalt. Germany; on R 
Elbe; cath ; beet-sugar, chemicals, iron, steel, 
mng. machin , heavy engin., route ctr. and R. 
pt : p (I960) 261,600 

Magelaiig, t , Java. Indonesia ; tr. ctr. ; p 52,944. 
Magellan, strait, between Tierra del Fuego and 
Chile, S America [p. 12.650 

Magenta, t, N. Italy; nr Milan; silk, matches; 
Magglore, L., N. Italy-Switzerland . a 82 sq. 

m. ; contain^ Borromeaii Is. . tout ist losoi t 
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Ma?jone, commune. Central Italy: olives. hUles; 

P. { 11 , 297 . 

Ma)?lie, commune, 8 E. Italy; cltnis fruits: p. 
Masrnet Mtn., 8. Urals, R8FS,R.; very rich 
deposit of raa^'netite iron ore, smelted at Matf- 
iiitoKorsk and In Kuzbas region 
Magnitka, f , R 8 F.S R.. iron ore, titanium, vana- 
dium. zinc 

Magnitogorsk, t , R S.F SR.; at S end of Ural 
Mtns ; iron, steel crigin . iron ore. chemicals, 

p. (lOfiO) nii.ooo 

Magog, t . 8. Quebec, Canada ; textiles, mnfs ; 
p. (1956) 12,638. 

Mahad Al-Dhahab, ^. Ilejaz, Saudi- Arabia ; ^>e- 
tween Mecca and Medina, KoUl-inminjr 
Mahalla Ell Kuora, t. J^ower Egypt, p (1947) 
115,509. 

Mahanadi, R , India , flows from Orlaaa to Bay of 
Bengal ; length 5l!0 m 

Mahanoy City, t, Penns, USA : anthracite; 

I> (I900)5..«e 

Maharashtra, .s/ , India, ch (s Creator Bombay 
(cap ). Poona. Nagpur. Sholapur. Jvolhapur. 
Amravati, Nasik, Malegaon, Nagar, Akola, 
Ulhasuagar, Tliaiia, a 118,903 sci in , i> 
(1961) 39,. 50 1.29 J 

Mahe, former Fr proo , S. India . united with India 
19.64. cap Mali(i. p 18,29.1 

Mahe, t, cap, Maln'j, 8 India, on Mal.ibar c.st , 
‘50 m N ot CalicuL vanilia, iLshiiig , p (1948) 

] 1,092. 

Ma!i6n, spl. cap , Minorca, Balearic Is , Spam , 

( heese . p. 18,220 

Maidenhead, t , mnn hor , Berks Eng ; on R 
Thames, 9 in above Windsor, liglR engm , 
printing, jam mkg , p (1901)55,374 
Maidens, The, gr, of dangerous rocks, nr Larne, 
off Antrim cst . N li eland 
Maidstone, co. t . mun bor , Kent. Jbig ; on 
R Medwav ; hops, fruit cti , brewing, paper, 
‘igr tools, confectionery, p (1961) .59.761 
Maikop, t , Adygeybk, USSR , oii-reilneries , 
P. (1939) 67,302. 

Main, R , Cermany : tnb of R Rhine; 1 301m 
Mam, Hudson Bay Co's toit, at mouth J'i Mam 
R . Labrador, t^anada 

Maine, st , New Uiiglaiid, USA ; mtns , with 
much forest, potatoes, stone, Imio, clay, piper 
nitig . cap AuguKta. clt spt Poitland, a 
3.5, ‘215 sq. Ill , p (1960) 969,265, 

Maine. R , France , formed bv junction of Sarthe 
and Maveiine. Hows 7 in to K, Ixme at Angers 
Miine-er-Loire, dep , France, agr , vineyards, cap 
\ngc*r>. a ‘3,811 so m, p {1954)518,211 
Mainland. (1) / , Igst of Shetlands, Scot (2) 

I , Igst of Oikneys, see Pomona. 

Mainz, r, cap Rbmeland-Palfitinate. Germany . at 
cond lienee of Rs Rhine and Main, R pt , 
cath , niiiv , c.i^*., cement, engm.. optical gla.ss, 
food processing; p (estd. 1951) 106,600 
Maiquetia, spi , tvul pi, N. Venezuela, aiipoit; 

P 13,216 

Maison-Carreo, coynmune, N Algeria; 5 m E of 
Algiers, airport, p 24,311 
Maisoiis-Alfort, (, Seine, Fr incc, p 40,358 

Maisons-Iialtltte, t , heme-ct-Oi.se. France, p 
(1954) l.-i,481 

Maitland West, / , NSW, Australia . on R 
Uiinter, nr. Ncwc.i'^tlc . agr , p.istoral ctr , 
coal-rnming. p (1961)37,71/ 

Maizuni, c , spt , llonsliu, .Japan ; naval base , p 
(1917) 29.:i0.J. 

Majorca or Mallorca, see Balearic Is. 

Majunga, spl , Malagasy, on N W cst , at month 
of R Ikopa, p (1957) .50,7.:6- 
Makasar, ch I ,vt , Sulaisesi, Indonesia, p (1957) 
3.57,400 

Makasar, strait, Indonesia, separates Borneo from 
Sulawesi. 240 m wide 

Makeyevka, t . Ukrainian S S R ; iron and steel. 

engm, coal; p (1959)3.53.000 
Makhachkala, spt , R S F SR; oil-rehning, 
chemicals, textiles, engm , p (19.59) 119,000 
Make, t , Hungary , agr . flour miilmg , p 
(1948) 35,814 

Makran, reg , W, Pakistan -Iran, a 20,000 sq. 

m . P. (estd. 1951) 113,000. 

Makurdi, I , Nigeu.i, W Atrica, on R Benue. 150 
m upstream from confluence with R Niger at 
Lokoja. mkt lor palm piOd , ground-nuts, 
site of rly bridge across R Benue on E mam 
rly from Pt Harcourt to Kadiina 
Makwar. vil.. Sudan, N.E. Africa : on R. Blue Nile. 
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200 ra upstream from Khartoum, site of 
Seiinar Dam. 

Malabar Coast, India ; name applied to W. cst of 
India liom Goa to southern tip of peiiuisuli at 
Gape Comorin ; sand dunes backed by lagoons . 
coastland.s intenaiv'elv cultivated, nee, spices, 
lubber, coconuts, idi. pt. Cochin 
Malacca, terr , Malaysia, sq a 040 in . cap M . 

p {V.)b7) 291,233 [Fenmsula 

Malacca, strait, separates Sumatra from Malay 
Maladetta, with Pic d’ An6to, highest point in 
the Pyrenees, alt. 11,174 ft. 

Mdlaga, Mediterranean prov , 8. Spam ; agr . 
exp wine, fruits, olive oil; a ‘2,813 sq ni . 
p (1959) 772.517 

Malaga, spt. cap Malaga, Spam, cotton, sugar, 
leather, p (1959) 283.444. 

Malagasy Republic, 1 , lud socerevni st , within 
Fr Community, ige I off E. cst, of Africa, 
c.ap Tanan.inve. ch spt 'ramatavc. a 2“27,K0O 
sq m . p (1961) 5,187,000 
Malakal, cap. Upper Nile, Sudan, p (19.50) 
9,680 

Malakoff, t., S W. Paris, l^’ranco. rcsidtl . p 
(1954) 28,876. 

Malang, t., Java. Indonesia, p (1958) 228,125 
Malar, L., S E Sweden . connected witli tlie Baltic 
by Sodertelge canal. lia,s 1 .260 Is . length 80 ni . 
a 477 sq m. 

Malatya, t. central Turkey. Iruit, opmm, p 
(1900) 84,162 

Malay Archipelago, Ige gt of iwpical Is cxlcinl- 
mg 4.800 m from the Nicob.ir Is in B.iv ol 
Bengal to the Solomon Is m tlio IIk’HIc. me 
Sumatra, Java, BorniMi, (Vlcbos. PhiIipi>uuN, 
New Guinea, Bismarck Arcliipolago 
Malay Peninsula, the most S portion of the 
continent ol Asia . a about 70,000 sq ni 
Malaysian Federation, fed within J'.r Coin- 

monwoa'th. due .31 Aug 196‘3, to (oinini-.c 
Mal.ija, Singapore, Brunei. N Borneo .unl 
Saraw.Lk, ch mds nee, nibbcT, nmnng. oil, 
llsliing. Fed (.Lp Kiiil.i Jaimpiir, p (Chtd 
1902) 9,700,000 

Malbork (Marlenburg), t , ik Prussia. Poiin l, Ger- 
man belore 1945. on R Nog.it, cas , rl> 
junction. i> (1960) 25.000 
Maiden, c. Mass. USA. mftg sub of Boston, 
rubber gds , hosiery 1 urn itu re, p (1060; .77,67// 
Malden 1., (Brit ) m Pac, Oc ; a 35 .sq m , 
guano, uninhabited 

Malden and Coombe, mun hor . Surrey, Eng 
light mds , p (1961) 46,587 
Maldive Is., m/Z/u/ki/c. BriL iiro! sl . c]nm ol 
coral alolls, Indian Ocean. 400 m S W Ciwlon 
cap .Male, Bnt airfield in Addu atoll, llshing, 
millet, truit, nuts. a. 115 sti m , p (19^0) 
81,950 

Maldon, /., mnn. bor , E.ssev, Eng ; at head ot 
Blackwater e.stu<ary , agr niachm , steiil 
wandow-franies. flour nulling, p (]9()1) lO.'tUT 
Maldonado, dep . Uruguay, a 1,587 sq m . p 
(19.53) 67 933 

Malham Cove, AV Ridmg, Yoiks. ling , m 
Ciaveri dist of N l‘ennine.s, 10 in N Vf o> 
Skipton . bcnu-t ircular iiinphitheatre snnoiinded 
bv limeatono tlitfs from base of which emerge-) 
It Aire. 

Mam Head, Donegal, Ireland, most N ponP 
rdali. Republic ol. tnd sotneuni d , fomier FiimuIi 
S oudan, W Aliic.i. member of Union ol \tiic.in 
States, millet, .soiglnun, rice, m.nze. groiind- 
mits, cotton, cap Bamako, a 11)0.200 ^(1 in , 
P (1961) 4,100,000 

Mahiiao, nniu , Luzon, Philippine Is ; hemp , 
p 15,089 

Maimes (Mechelen), r, Belgium, on Jt Dyl'. 
cath ; rly ctr . furniture, textiles, leather , p 
(estd 1957) 63 298 

Mahta, t. Mindanao, Philippines, p 30,755 
Mallaig. I’ll. SW Inverness, Scot ; on Sound of 
Sleat. rly terminus; Osh. p 1,000. 

Malleco, prov, S. Chile, cap Angol , a. 5.511 sii 
111 . p (1957) 191„130 

Mailing, rural dist , Kent, Fug . 3 in W. of 
M.aidstone, mkt . fruit ctr., chemicals, p. 
(rural dist 1901)4/4.6557; 

Mallow, mkt i . Cork, Ireland ; on R Blackwater , 
agr . tlshmg, tloui mills, tanneries condensed 
milk, dehydrated foods, p (1961) 5,520 
Maimedy, i.. Belgium; transterred to Belgium 
from Germany after the First World War; 
tanning, dyeing, paper-wka. ; p 5.702. 
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Malmesbury, / . nmn tor , Eng : on R. 

Avon. 8 m N of Chippenham ; mkt . abbey; 
elec. eng. ind ; p. (1901) 2,606. 

Malmesbury, Victoria, Auntralia; on R. 
Campaspe. 20 m. S E. of Eendigo : dam acrojw 
R. provides water for domestic and mining 
purposes to Bendigo 

Malmesbury, t, S W. Cape Prov., S Africa. 

inmerai spi mgs , p G,731 
Mnlmo, apt , S Sweden, on The Sound. Iron, 
metals, textiles, cement, p (1901) 22!),JSS 
Malmohus, co . Sweden , a. 1,872 so m . p 
(19.50) .582.122. 

Malo-les-Bams. sub. of Dunlvernue. Nord. France; 

hcaslde resort, t> (1954) 12,101 
Malone, t . N.Y .USA. iron-iummg. p (1000) 
8.7.37 

Malstadt Burbach, t . C.crmany ; on It Saar . 
ironwJcs . p 36,000 

Malta, 1., 'internnlly sdf-oovrrm'^o Jtnt col in 
the Mediterranean. 0() m S of Sicilv . cap 
Valctt.i. Igst Indus was naval dockyard now 
being converted to civil use. Malta received 
Ueoige Cross for lieimsm under liombing and 
blockade m Second World War. a (me 
and Commo) 122 sq m . p (estd 1901) 
.128,85 i 

Maltby, vrb dist . W. Riding, Yorks. l‘2ng ; p 
(1901) 13,601 

Malton, rnht t , urb disl , N R Yorks. Eng ; on 
K Derwent, m S.W of Vale of Pickering, 
lirewing. ironwks : p (1901) 4,430 
Mnluti, mtn. range, Basutoland, S Africa, 
highest peak Machacha, alt 10,990 fl 
Malvern or Great Malvern, f , urb dist . Y orce'-ter, 
Eng . at i*) foot of Malvern Hills, s!)a. 
fccholastic ctr . well-known dramatic festival 
licld 3 '^earlv. stonii (luirrvmg. agr machm , 
motor-c<iiH. electronics vvks . plastics, p (1901) 
21,373 

Malvern Hills, variow ridge forming bdv between 
Yoicestcr and Hereford, Eng . rises very 
abruptly from Severn Valiev to over 1,000 ft 
between Malvern and Bromsberrow . moorland, 
woodland on Ic^Vy’cr slopes . length 8 m , wnUh. 
under 1 rn , maximum alt . 1.995 ft 
Malverne, f . N Y . U S A . on Long I . rcsidtl 
sub of Mew York, p (1900) 9.f/6<S 
Malwa, t, Poland, tanning, grain, agr imi>Ie- 
ments . p 1 1,000 

Mnmaroneck, t, NY. USA . textiles, rnnls 
oils, p (1900) 17.67J 
Mammola, t , Reggio, S Ttiilv. p 9,02.5 
Mammoth Caves, Ivy , U S A . (.rei-n It . sfalaetife 
formations in avenues aggreg.itmg l.>0 m long 
Marnore or Rio Grande, R. Bolivia, tnb ot R 
Iha'.i; length 500 m 

Mam Soul, m/n , Ross and inverneas. Scot . alt 
•’,.J-02 ft 

Man, I of, in Iiish Sea, 90 m from llngland 
(Cumberland), and N Ireland (l^iovvn), 20 in 
liom Scotlaini (Wigtown), lounst ctr . agi . 
sheep, lead, /me . eh t Douglas, old <-ap 
Castletov M . administered according to own 
laws, a 227 sq m , j) (1001) 48,1.51 
Mana, /( . Fr Cuian.i, S yXmeriea. length 175 m 
Manabi, prov , Ecuador , on W slope of the Andes . 
cap Puertovioio, cacao, sugar, a 7,891 s<i m . 
P (1950) 401,378 

Manacoi, f.. ]\l ijorca. Spam . 30 m from Palma, 
artitleial pearls, wine, 7 m lioin Us spi I'orlo 
('iisto. stalactite c.ivos ol Dr.icn and Hams. 
P 10.060 

Managua, cap . Nicaragua , nr lAke M . univ . 

palai-e, coltce. p (1954) 176,560 
Manama, cap, Bahrein, Is, Persian Gulf, p 
(1950) 39,648 [.5,000 

Maiiaiijai'y, t . E Malagasy, sugar, coffee, p, 
Manar, G , with Pdlk Strait separates India Iroiii 
Ceylon. 

Mqnasarowar, sacred L., Tibet 
Manatee, 1 , Fla . USA; lumber, fruit and 
vegetable canning . p (1950) .7,552 
Maudus (Manaos), t, cap, Amazonas, Brazil, 
at confluence of R Negro with K Amazon, 
univ , rubber tr . p (1900) 17.5,343 
Mancha, La, plain, Cuidad-Real prov . S Spam ; In 
shallow depression on central plateau, average 
alt between 1,500 and 3,000 ft. drained by 
headstreaina of R Guadlana , senu-ai id climate 
with hot summers, cold winters . widespread 
salt deposits. Merino sheep, esparto grass, 
Spain’s igst. giape-giowing region. 


Manche, maritime dep . N W France ; on English 
Channel, agr and dairying, cap. Saint Lo; 
ch. port Cherbourg; a. 2,476 aq. m.; p. (1054) 
446,860 

Manche. La, see English Channel. 

Manchester, c . spl , co bor , S, Lanca. Eng ; on 
R Irwell (which separates It from Salford) , 
inland terminus of Manchester Ship Canal 
ctr of cotton tr. and ind , also engin heavy, 
light and elec . and aircraft, paper, foodstufTs 
gr comm , cultural and recreational cap of 
NW. England, j) 661,041 

Manchester, t , E Iowa. USA. tr ctr ; flour 
milling, woollen goods, p (1900) 4,402 
Manchester, c , N 11 . U S A . at Ainoskeag Falls, 
on the Merrimae R , textiles, footwear, 
rnachln . p (1900) 88,28? 

Manchester, f , Conn , USA, textiles (silk) ; 
P. (1900) 41,006 

Manchester Shfp Canal, sbip canal, S. Thanes, 
Clics . Eng . joining Manchester to Mersey 
estuarv at Eastliam, can be used by ocean 
steamers , length 35i m 

Manchuria, formei ('hinese outer h-rr . no longer 
exists as administrative unit, tornprised nine 
pri»v- fa-on I *. K’r’\H- Ini Iisoi-ih 

Mniik. i’..', II !i. ' 1 I. -i.-i.,. ii.g, ll-!,i-i : and 
AiiLiing , mouiii.uiKms. M \V and Jii . di.iinect 
to N bv Sungari and S bv Liao Rs . Oircsted . 
sova-beans. wheat, coal. iron, gold, silver 
Mantlal, f , Norway , steel, hempropes, p (1901) 
5,156 

Mandalay, c , Iqtper Burma . on the R Inawaddv, 
400 m N of Rangoon , tormerlv car> of king- 
dom , silk, old car veil wooden palace and many 
pag(>das. p (1955) 182.167 
Mandane, f . Cebu, Elnlippines , ricc 
Manduria, f.. It.ib' . tr ctr . p 17,675 
Mandvi, spt , Kutth. India . p (I'Ul) 22 638 
Manlalut, i. Upper Egypt, on R Nile, p 
.5.000 

Mantredonia, spi, Foggia, Italy, cath , fcreals, 
fruit, p 18,600 

Mangaldan, / . Eu/nn, Philipmnes, nee 
Mangalore, s/»f . Iniba, e\i> coOtc, 

c(*c<)nuth, in e, ''PU es . jt (l')()|) 142,2,11 
Mangeiton. //-(// . keiiv, licland 
Mangotsfleld, urb <h$t . Gloucester. JCrig , p 
(1901) 24,00? 

Mangum, t , S W (_)kl.a . U S A . mkt . flour 
mills, cotton granite, p (1950^,27/ 
Manhattan. I , N" V . U s \ . at mouth of Hudson 
It , a 22 sq in tornis m.iior part of bor of 
M.inhattan (p (1900) 1,601,281) ot N Y Citv 
Manica and Soiala, pioe , Mo/aiubmne , tt mprises 
d)^ts ot Bora and ’J '-te . cap Beira 
Mauihiki, Cook Is 'S 'A . p 451 
Manila, c , t ii> I’hilippmes, .'■> W J.nzon, dt jif 
ot Is , inuv . oath . gcner.il ir . p (lOta’.i 
.1,006,^>?7 wxc Ouc/ou ('it\ and Ikis.iv ('ifv 
Manipur, Union JVrr , India, ru'c, cotton, fmts. 

< ap Implcl, a 8 (V2S m| ni , p (1901) r7<S\J7.S 
Manisa, t 'turkey, comm ctr. cotton, silk, 
I) (190U) 50,? ?3 

Manistee, e . Mich .USA. on L Michigan 
timber, salt, tiuit , i) (\0C,0) 8.324 
Manistique, /. Mali. UsA . on M R , p 
(1900) 1..175 

Manitoba, vroe , (\m\da, who it. minerals, furs, 
oil cip Winnipeg, a ‘_10,512 tq in , p 
(1901) 021,686 

Manitowoc, c . \\ is . USA , on T* ^Tk higan . 
Blnpbldg , iron, aluuiiiiiuiii goods. Hour, p 
(1900) 3?. 25 5 

Manizales, cap Caldas deqa . Uoknnbia. coflee . 
p (estd 1902) 176,0 SO 

Manjil Dam, Iran ovci Sefld End R . Gikiii piov , 
NY' Tcheian. 552 It high 
Mankato, c , Mmn . U S v , agr tools, flour, 
brewing, p (1900) 23,147 
Mannar, Gulf of, ^ee Manar. 

Mannheim, f. Baden-Y urttemberg. Germany; 
gr R lit at eonlluence ot Its Neckar and Rhine . 
tas . machm, veliieles, cellulose, steel, elec, 
foodstutls. tobacco, wood, textiles, ehemieala . 
P (cstil l^b\) 272.400 

Manningtroe, mkt. t . Essex, lAig , at head of 
Stour estuary , p 700 

Mauorhamilton, f . Leitrim, Ireland , riy. wks . 

p 1,012 

Manresa, t , Spain ; textiles, paper, chemicals, 
ironwks. : p, 36,381. 

Mans, Le, sec Le Mans. 
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Mansel I., Hudson Bav, Canada ; S.E. of Coats I. 

Mansfield, t . mun bor., Notts. Knpr. ; on E flank 
of Pennines, \‘Z m. N. of Nottingham; iron, 
coal, hosiery, footwear mftg . sand-quarry Imr. 
metal box wks , lace, cotton. It. cngin.; p 
(1961) 53,222 

Mansfield, r . Mass.. U.S A : textiles, engin. : 
confectionery, p. (1900) 4.674 

Mansfield, c , Ohio, USA.; inachin.. farm tools, 
paper, rubber goods; p. (1960 ) 47,325. 

Mansfield Wooilhouse, t., nrb ditt . Notts, Eng ; 
2 m N of Mansfield . stone quarries ; Roman 
remains; p (1901) 20.137 

Mansura, i, Iiower Egypt; cotton mftg. ; p. 
(1947) 102,709 

Mantes-la-Jolle, t . Reine-ct-Olae. France; on R 
Seine, cath , atrr prod , hosiery, inasical instru- 
ments; p. (1954) 15,155 

Mantiqueira, wb? Brazil ; NW of Rio de 

Janeiro ; highest peak Itatiaia 9,255 ft 

Mantua, vrov , Italy, a. 90;i sq. m , p (1951) 
423.609 

Mantua, t., N Italy; on R Mincio; Irouwks. ; 
p (1951) 53,693 

Manukau Harbour, N I . N Z ; lo(‘ shalloio inlet 
on W cat. ot Auckland Peninsula which ls here 
less than 6 in wide , provides additional 
harbour facllitle.s lor spt of Auckland but 
shallow water limits uscfulneas , mainly used (or 
recreational sailing 

Manych, R , U vS S R ; trib of R Don . length 
200 in ; canal is being built through R to the 
Caspian to provide through connection with 
Black Sea 

Manzala (Menzala), lagoon, Mediterranean cst , 
EgvTt. N IG Alrica; extends R from Damietta 
mouth of Nile to Pt. Said . fringed by salt 
marsh . a 800 sq m. 

Manzanares, R , Spain . tnb of R Jarama 

Maiizanares, t , Spain . :{() m f) of Ciudad Real ; 
soap, bricks, pottery mftg , agr prod . ji 13,451 

Manzanillo. »vi , Cuba , exp sugar, tobacco, 
timber and beeswax, comm ctr . p (1943) 
79.319 

Manzanillo, spt, Colima, Mexico; p (1940) 
6.331 

Maoka, spt., \V Sakhalin I , USSR.; icc-free m 
winter; p 17,879 

Mar, ancient dist , Aberdeen, Scot ; between Rs 
Don and Dee 

Maracaibo, ept , cap , Zulia st . Venezuela . on W, 
of nariow entrance to L Jfarncailio , oil, cofTee, 
cocoa, and hide exp , shipbldg . p (1950) 
232.438 

Maracaibo, G and L , Zulia st . Venezuela, S 
America ; Ige fresh-watnr lake, 120 rii long, 60 m 

S ide, too shallow for Ige sliips, oil-wells on 
ingea and drilled into lake floor 
Maracay, t, W. Venezuela, ctr of the elvd 
service; p (1950) 65,761. 

MEwagheh, t , Iran, on N. end of L. Drinia; p. 
(1950) 36,55b 

MarajO, i., at mouth of the Rs Amazon and Pari, 
Brazil ; a 173 sq m 

Maralmga, S Australia . about 200 m N IG 
Eucla, joint U K.- Australian atomic testing 
ground; first weapon exploded here 27 Sept 
1956 

Maranhao, «/ . N E. Brazil ; rice, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, cattle, gold, copper, cap 
SaoLiiiz.a 129,271 sq. m .p (1950) i.6W..m 
Marafion, R , see Amazon, R. 

Marans, t.. Charente-Mantime, France; industl ; 
p. (1954) 3,711. 

Maras, t. S. central Turkey; tr. in Kurdish 
carijets. p (1960) 54,646 
Marathon, plain, (ireece; battle between Greeks 
and Persians 490 n c. 

Marazion, mkt. t., (Cornwall. Eng ; on Mount’s 
Bay; pilchard fisheries ; p. 1,100. 

Marbella, spt., Malaga, Spain ; cas, ; porcelain 
mftg , exp fish, fruits, cork ; p. 8,982 
Marble, / . Keewatin, N W Terrs , Canada. 
Marble Bar, t., W. Australia, located 85 m 
inland by rail from Pt. lledland ; ctr. of gold- 
minmg a. 

Marblehead, spt. Mass., USA.; holiday resort, 
footwear; p. (1960) 18,521. 

Marburg, t , Hessen, Germany ; unlv , cas ; 
instruments, pharmaceuticals, wall-paper mftg.; 
p. (estd. 1954) 41,600. 

Marcaria. Italy ; ou R. Oglio ; industl. : p. 
10,475. 


March, mJd. t., urb. disL. I. of Ely, Eng. ; In Foius, 
12 m N W. of Ely ; Impt rly Junction ; mkt . 
farm tools; p. (1901) 13,119. 

Marchena, t , Spain , on R Guadalquivir ; mftg. ; 
P 12,500 

Marches, The, region. Italy; on Adriatic cst be- 
tween Abruzzi and Emilia : embracing provs. 
of Marcerata, AscoM-Piceno, Ancona, and 
Pesaro and Urbino ; maize, wine, tobacco, silk, 
paiier, a 3,744 sq. m . p (1951) 1,361.517. 
Marchienne-au-Pont, Belgium . on R Samljre ; 
tr ctr 

Marcq-en-Baroeul, commune, sub. Lille, Nord, 
France; textiles, foundries, p (1954) 24,564. 
Marcus Hook, t , Del .USA , on right bank of 
R Del 15 m fjelow Philadelphia 
Mar del Plata, t , Argentina ; on C. Corrientes ; 
p (1947) 104.513 

Mardin, /, Turkey, agr. textiles . p (1960) 
27,390. 

Maree, L , Ross and Cromarty, Scot ; length 12J 
m , breadth 24 m ; contains many Is 
Mareotis or Birket-et-Mariut, 1j , J^ower Egypt; 
separated from Mediterranean bv ridge of sand 
on which stands Alexandria ; length 50 m . 
width 20 m 

Margam, t in Pt Talbot mun bor , W. central 
Glamorgan. S Wales , on cst of Swansea Hay ; 
Ige new steel-wks . Igst steel-rolling mill in 
Europe, p, (estd 1955) 18.300 
Margarita, I , Venezuela ; m the Caribbean S ; 

pearl fisheries; a 450 sq m : cap Asuncion 
Margate, / , viun bor , Kent, Eng , W of N. 
Foreland, in the Itle of Thanet ; seaside resort : 
p. (1961) 45.708. 

Margelan. t, IG Uzbek 8SR ; agr ctr, tr 
especially cotton and silk, p (1959) 68,000 
Man, autonomous Soi let Sonuhst rep , U S H R ; 

cai) Ioshkar Ola. i) (1950) 4G’i.OOO 
Maria Elena, i, Antofagasta, N, Chile; nitre 
processing; p (1940) .9,:^;.') 

Manana, t , Minas Gerais. Brazil : tr ctr 
Manana Is., chaw o ' 15 U ,'S Paeitio. LI S Pac 
Tnist Terr ; n 450 sq in . admin otr , Saipan 
p (1935) .iff,/ 26 Japanese, 4.297 natives 
Mananske lAznfl (Manenbad), I , Czechoslovakia . 
spa antimony, p 8,417 

Maribor, t. Slovenia, Jugoslavia; fruit ctr. 

leather goods, wine, rlv vvks . p (1960) 84 000. 
Mane Galante, 1 , Leaser Antilles gr , Fi pcsses- 
sion, sugar-cane, p (1960) 16,037 
Marlenburg, see Malbork. 

Manenwerdor, see Kwidzyn. 

Marietta, t , Ohio. U S A. ; at confluence of 
Muskingum R with Ohio R ; timber, irouwk.s . 
coal. oil. natural gas. p (1960) 16,847 
Manghano, / , Campagna. Italy, p. 14,155 
Maninsk Canal, RSFSR; system of canals and 
canalised Rs linking R Volga nr Jtv'binsk with 
L Onega; with Stalin Canal and Moscow- 
Volga Canal it gives through access by inland 
waterway trom Moscow to Leningrad , overall 
length of canal approx 850 m 
Mann, spt.. N.W. Spam; hsliing ; textiles; p 
16,291 

Marinette, f ., Wls , U S A. ; on L Michigan , paper, 
pulp, timber; p (I960) 13,329. 

Marino, t , Sicily, Italy, p 6,625 
Marlon, r . Jnd , USA., natural gas. iron, paper, 
glass, wireless sets, p (1960)67,6.54 
Marion, t , Ohio, U.S A ; agr implements, 
steam shovels, tractors, p. (1960) 37,079. 
Marion, r.. S 111, U S.A . fruit, coal, eiigin.; 
p. (I960) 11,214 

Maritime Alps, mtn. ranges, S France-1 taly. 
Maritime Provinces, emtiraces Canadian jirovs. of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Pr Edwfvrd I. 
Mantsa, R., Bulgaria and Greece, length 260 m. 
Maritzbuig, see Pietermaritzburg 
Mariupol, see Zhdanov. 

Marken, I , nr. Amsterdam, Netherlands ; 
tourist ctr 

Market Deeping, t., Lincoln, Eng. ; on R. Welland ; 
brewing, rope ; p. 876 

Market Drayton, t . wb dist . Salop, Eng ; on R. 
Tern 5 m. S. of Newcastle-under-Lyme; agr. 
implements, nylon mftg . p (1961) 5,8.53. 
Market Harborough, t . urb dist , Ijcicester, Eng. ; 
on R. Welland. 8 ni. N.W. of Kettering, elec, 
engin , foodstufls corsetry, p (1961) 11,556. 
Maiket Rasen, t , urb. dist , Lindsey, Lincoln. 
Eng.; 14 ra. N.E. of Lincoln; agr. ctr.; p 
(1961) 2,257. 
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Market Welghton, f„ E R. Yorks, Eng. ; malting, 
iron ; p. 1,735. 

BHarklnch, burgh. Fife. Scot ; m N. of Kirkcaldy ; 

paper mftg., distilling, p. (1961) 2.44G. 

Marks (Marxstadt), U.S S.lt ; on K. Volga; 
agr ctr. ; p 12,457. 

Marl, N llhine-Westphalla, Germany ; in the 
Ruhr; coai-imning and chemicaJs ; p. (estd. 
1954) 52,900. 

Marlboro, c . Mass., USA.; boot mftg. : p 
(1960) 18,819. 

Marlborough, t , muv bor , Wilts. Eng ; on R 
Kennot in heart of Marlborongh Downs ; agr . 
tanning, brewing, public school, p (1961) 
4,813. 

Marlborough, vrov duft . S T . N Z ; pastoral, a 
4.220 80 . 111 . cap, Rlenhcirn. p (1901 ) 27.74P. 
Marlborough Downs, /n//.s. Wilts. Eng . chalk . 

highest point. Milk Hill, 976 It 
Marlin, t , Texas. USA; hot artesian water : 

oil. cotton, dairying; p (1950) 7.d!y9 
Marlow, t , urb dist , Buc^, Fiiig ; on R Thames . 
inkt . tourist ctr ; brewing and chair mkg ; 
p. (1961) 8,704 

Mannande, t , ijot-et-Garonne, France : on R 
Garonne; brandy, liqueur, woollens, iron; p 
(1954) 12.368 

Marmara, sra, separates Europe from Anatolia, 
Marmolata, highest point of Dolomite Alps, S 
Tyrol, Italy, alt 11.015 ft 
Marne, R , Central France . rises In Plateau de 
Langres. flows N W and W across Cliampagne 
Humide. Champagne Pouilleuse and Heaucc. 
Joins R Seine just above Pans, with Mtirne- 
Rhine and Merne-SaOnc Canals it forms impt 
Inland waterway linking Seine with Rhine and 
Rhone valleys . length (approx ) 325 m 
Marne, dep , N E France , agr , wines, textiles, 
mineraD , cap Chalons-sur-Marne , a 3,168 sq 
in ; p (1954) 415,141 

Marne, Haute, drp , France , a. 2,420 sq m : 

cap Cliaumont, p. (1954) 197,147. 

Maros, li , Hungary; trib. ol Jt Theiss. length 
400 in 

Marple. f . nrb , Cheshire, I'lng , 3 ni E of 
Stockport, textiles, p (1961) 16.812. 
Marquesas, I gr (Ir ), Pac Oc , a 480 sq in , 
Igst Is Nukuhiva and Jlnaoa , bananas, sugar- 
cane. copra 

Marquette, r . Mich .USA, on L Superior . 
iron-ore deposits, timber, rly wks , p (1960) 
10,824 

Marradi, t . Italy ; p 8.27.^ 

Mariakesb. c, Morocco tourist ctr. leather 
goods, p (1960) 243.1.11 
Marree, srn / , S Australia, on rly from Pt 
Aiignsfa to Alice Springs, terminus of overland 
stock route from Oueoii'^Iand 
Marsa el-Brega, nctr pt . (;ulf of Sirte, T-ihva, o 1 
pipeline from Zellen. one projected from 
Raguba oilllcld, lelinerv projected 
Marsala, .‘tpt , Si< ijy. Italy , wine ctr . p 71.295 
Marsclano, t . Umbria. Italy , iiidtisM , p 16,725 
Marseilles, i. N 111. USA . paper, brickn . p 
(1960) 4.317 

Marseilles, c , spt . cap Pjouches-du-RhOne. S 
France, catli . nniv . palace , comm pt . coal, 
iron, bauMte, marine ciigiii . aircralt. gUs8. agr 
prod , wine'- oil rctiirrg, p (i«rvl) 661.492 
Marshall, r . ^lo .USA, p (1960) 9,572 
Marshall, r, Texas USA . rlv' wks. canning, 
foundries, p (1960) (6’ 

Marshall, apt , W Liberia, W Africa, exp 
rubber; p 1,000 

Marshall. I t/r . N Pac Oc . US Pac 'Trust 
'I'eir . former! V Japanese mandate, total a 
150 R(j m , siuiar-cane, copra, ch 1 .T.iluit. 
P (1958) 13..928 

Marshalltown, f . Iowa. USA. on I R . Iron. 

steel, machm , food canning, p (lOtiO) 22,521. 
Marshfield, spt . Ore , USA. fishing, lumber, 
hnning , p (1950)5,27.!? 

Marshfield, f . Wis . U S A ; mgtg ctr in timber 
region, p (1960) 14.1.53 
Martaban, t . Burma . on R Salween. 

Martha’s Vineyard, I , Mass .USA; holiday 
reKort. ch ts Vineyard Haven. Oak Bluffs. 
Edgartown , 21 m long 
Marti, / , Cuba . sugar, sisal ; p 5.060 
Martlgny, t„ Valais, Switzerland , peaches, 
tourist resort ; p [1941)4,307 
Kartlgues. t, Bouches-du-Rh6ne. France; nr. 
Marseilles; p. (1954) 15,150. 


Martlnao, f., Italy; industl., tr ctr.; p. 38,325. 
Martinez, r . W Cal . USA; indnst I . oil 
refineries, copper smelting, p, (1900) 0,604 
BSartinique, I, (Fr ) W Indies; cap Fort-de- 
France; sugar, rum; a. 386 sq. m ; p (1954) 
239.130. 

Martinsburg, c., W Va , U S A . In Shenandoah 
valley, rly. wks . cider, textiles, p (I960) 
15,179 

Martin’s Ferry, t . Ohio. U S A ; on O R . iron and 
steel mftg . coal-nuning, p (1960) 11,919. 
Marton, 7 . N 1 . N Z . p 2.810 
Martos, / . Andalusia. Si)aiTi . agr ctr , wines. 

sulphur spnng.s ; p 27,131 
Mary, i , Turkmen S S R . cereals, fruit, textiles; 
p (1959) 48,000 

Maryborough, t . Qiieenskiud. Aiistralfa; fruit 
ctr. gold. coal, timber, sugar, p (1901)75,156* 
Maryborough, t. V'k loria. Anstrali.i. rly ctr. 

agr . pastoral . gold, p (1961) 7,2.?7 
Maryborough, stp Port Laoighise, Ireland. 
Maryland, s7 . U S A . Kteel, «oppcr. -melting and 
refilling, coal, asbestos, potash, t-alts. agr 
Iivestork; cap Annapolis. Igst c Baltimore, 
a 10.577 sq in . p (1960)5,655,755 
Marylebone, St. Marylebone 
Maryport, inkt t , urh di<^t , ( 'nnilicriand. Eng , 
on the Irii-h Sc.i. coal, iron, plastics, footweai, 
P (1061) 12,3.14 

Marysville, t . Cal .USA. fruit, p (1960) 9,553 
Marysville, t , Kan . U ,8 A . rly ctr in rich agr 
region, p (I960) 4,141 

Marysville, t . i)hio. USA . mkt , gnuss seed. 

livestock, p (1960) 4.9.52 
Maryville, c, F Tenn , U S \ . lumber, clothes. 

quarries; p (1960) 10,348 
Masai Land, <hst , S Kenja, Africa 
Masava, cap c of M dep S W Nicaragua . agr . 

tobacco. D (1959) 99,573 
Masbate, 7 .Philippines, a 1.262‘’q m : p lOS.SOO 
Mascara, (. Algeria, wine, oil, cereals, p 
(1948) 35,078 

Mascarene Is., rolloctive name of Mauritius, 
Rodriguez and Reunion, in Indian Ocean. 
Masham, t , N R Vorks, Eng . on R Ure, 9 m 
N \\ of Ripon , mkt sheep fair, p 1,702 
Mashonalnnd, prov S lUiodesia, tobacco .and 
maize cultivation 

Plasira, I.. olf c^t of Oman, Arabia 
Mask, L. Mavo and Galway, Iieland, length 12 
in . width 2-4 m 

Mason City, i . Town, USA. oti the Sheol Rock R. , 
cement, hncks, .sug.ir-bcct, p (1960) 30,642 
Massa or Massa Carrara, i , Italy, olive oil, paper. 

tobacco, marble, p (1951) .50,192 
Massachusetts, it , New England, USA: fisheries, 
agr , textiles, footw'car, iron and steel goods, 
elec machm , ruiiber goods, h'ather. paper, 
wood pulp, cap Boston, a 8,257 --q m . p 
(I960) 5,118,578 

Massatra, r . Italy . Industl . p 12,275 
Massarosa, coniuiunf, Tustanj, Italy, agr . p 
12,546 

Massawa, spt , Fntrca . pt for Ethiopia . pearl 
fishing, p 17.169 

Massena, f . N \ . U S A . p (1960) 15,47S. 
Messenya, t , Central Alncan Rep., nr L Chad, 
cap ot Bagirnu 

Massillon, c , Ohio, U S A. coal, machm , glass. 

aliiiniiiiuni ware, ri {I960) 57. '-55 
Masterton, 7 . N 1 . N Z , p (1961) 1.5,121 
Masidipatam, (Bandar), si'f , Kistna dist . Andhra 
Rrade-ih, India, on the CoroniamlcI cst . 
cotton mftg . lue, p (1961)7(77.5.%* 
Matabeleiand, did , S Rhode.sia . cereals, sugar, 
(otton, gold 

Matadi. pi., Congo, nr mouth of R. Congo, p. 
23,000 

Mata‘'"’lm. . Nica’-agui . p [1941)52.073 

M.it.i'o, (c'loii, R'i-!<!!.''' monastery, p 
(1941) 14,090 

Mataraoros. 7 , Mexico, on Rio Grande . livestock 
tr ctr . p (1060) 93,314 

Matanzas, prov, Cuba, sugar, tobacco, rice; 

a 3.2.59 sq m . p. (1953) 395,780 
Matanzas, spt, vrov cap. Culm, exp. sugar, 
cigars, p (1953) 63,916. 

Matapan, C , W side of G of Laconia, Greece 
Matara, spt , S Cevlon . p. 22,908 
Mataro, spt , Spain , nr. Barcelona ; fisheries, 
textiles, chemicals, paper . p 24,000 
Matebuala, 7 . central Mexico , In mmiug region . 
p. (1040) 16,548. 
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Matera, t., Italy; N.W. of Taranto; tr. ctr., 
leather. 01 ], p iWrA) 30,411 
Matlock, t . urb di^t . Derby. Enj? ; on II. Derwent : 
] 5 m. N of Derby ; health resort, tourist 
ctr , quarrying, light inds.. p (1961) 1S,4S6 
Mato Grosso, at . Bra/;iJ , cap Uuiaba , a. 487.482 
S(] m : p. (1950) 528,451. 

Mato Grosso, plat fan. Mato Grosso st , Brazil ; 
average alt, 3.000 ft . acts as divide between 
Amazon and Parona-l‘araguay U systems; 
reserves of gold, diamonrls. manganese but 
largely undeveloped 

Matrah, t , Muscat and Oman. Arabia : tr. route 
ctr . p 8,500 

Matsne, l . Honshu. Japan ; p (1947) 57,401 
Matsumoto, i, Japan, silkworm tr ; p (1917) 
79,133 

Matsuyama, t , Japan, p (10.55) 213,547 
Matteiborn, German name for (Fr ) Mt Cervin. 
(It) Monte Cervino. Pennine Alps. Switzer- 
land. alt 14.078 ft, (?ee Zermatt) 

Mattoon, c , 111 USA ; iionwks . flour, bricks. 

agr tr . p (1960) 19,088. 

Maturin, /, Venezuela . comm ; p (1947) /d,705 
Matzen, v\l , E Lower Austria. 4in N of 
Ganserudoif. oil 

Mauban. apt , liiizon. Pliillpplne Is, ; cat, tr , 
p. 14.832 

Maubouge, t. Nord, Fiance, metal, glasswlcs , 
p (1954) 24,215. 

Mauch Chunk, bar , E Penns . USA; coal. 

carnotite, clothing; p. (1050) 2,959 
Mauchline. par , Ayr. Scot : a.ssociate<l with 
Kobert Hums . p 4.000 [42,576 

Maui, I , Hawaiian Is . a 728 sq m . p (1060) 
Maule, p/o" .Chile, a 2.172sq m . p {1957) 80.629 
Maumee, li . Ind , USA.; tlow.s to L Erie , 
length 180 m 

Mauna Kea. volcano, Tlawaii ; alt 13.823 ft 
Maima Loa, volcano, Tlawaii , alt. 13.675 ft. 
Mauritania, Islamic Republic of, irid .aoc at with- 
in French (’ommunity, W Afiica, livestock, 
gum, salt, cap Nouakchott, a 430.000 sq m , 
P (1901) 727,000 

Mauritius, / . /Int col . Indian Ocean , 500 rn E 
of Malagasj'- , sugar, rum, cap Port Louh. ,a 
H0.5 K(i m . t> (C'^td 1901) 687,150 
Mawddach, R , estuary, Merioneth. Wales ; 
length 19 m 

Maxwelltown, t, Dumfries. Scot ; on R Nitb, 
textiles, timber 

May, I , Firth of Forth, Fife. Scot 
Mayaguanal., Haliamas. W Indies; p (19.53) (7Z.; 
Mayaguez, c , apt , Puerto Ilico. sugar, cofl'ce, 
tobacco, p (I960) ,50,808 
Mayarl, inuu , E Cuba, W Indies, sugar, 
mirimg , p 45,126 • 

Maa^bolo, bnroh, Avr, Scot ; 8 m S of Avr , foot- 
wear, agr implements, p {\{){)l) 4,677 
Mayen, c , llliine jirov . Germany . mttg , brewing . 

leather, quarries, v. 14,327. 

Mayence, see Mainz 

Mayenne, dep., N W France; pastoral and agr . 

cap. Laval, a 1,987 sq. m . p. (195i) 251,522. 
Mayonne, 11., France . trib of li Sarthe , length 
125 in. 

Mayfield, f . S W Ky . U S A ; tobacco ; dairy 
prod ; clothing, p (1900) 10,762. 

Maynooth, t , Kildare, Ireland . Homan t’atliolic 
Oillege. p (1946) 

Mayo, maritime CO., Connacht. Ireland , broken cst . 
much barren mtii land, many large lakes . agr . 
fishery . co t Castlebar, a 2.120 sq m. . p 
(1901) 123,180 

Mayotte, ch 1., Fr co) , Comoro Aiciiipolago. 
Mozambique Channel ; sugar-cane, vanilla, 
cacao, a. 140 sq m , p. 18,000 
Maywood, (. III. USA., adjoining Chicago, 
residtl , some mnfs . p (1900) 27,330. 
Mazagan, apt. Moiocco, grain and wool tr ; 
p. (1940) 40,318 

Mazomet, t , Tarn. France ; tanning, leather wla , 
p. (1954) 17,070. 

Mazanderan, prov., N Tran, on (’aspian Sea, 
wool, tobacco; a 10,460 sq m , v. 200,000. 
Mazar-1-Sharif, t , Afghanistan , iortre,s 3 ; p, 
(estd 1948) 41,960 

Mazarron, l., Murcia. Spain ; metal wka., flour, 
soap . p. 18,000. 

Mazatenango, t., S.W. Guatemala ; coiTce. cacao, 
sugar, fruit . p 14,227. 

Mazatldn, spt., W. cst. Mexico; hides, minerals, 
ftuit ; P. (14)40) 63,298. 
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Mazingarbe, t., Pas-de-Calals, France; p. (1954) 
10,311. 

Mazzara, f , Sicily, Italy ; cath., ruined cas ; agr 
prod . p. 24,250 

Mazzarmo, t., Sicily, Italy; raftg : p. 21.580. 
M’babane, i . Swaziland ; alt 3,800 ft. , adminis- 
trative ctr . Euiopean p. 1,100 
M’Bega, Equatorial Atric<a; oilfields. 

McAlester, (, Okki . USA.; coal-mining ctr. 

rly wks ; p (1950) 17.878 
McClmtock Channel, strait, between Prince of 
Wales's land ami Victoria I.. Arctic Canada 
McComb, t . Mias .USA., p (1960) 12,020 
McKeesport, r . Penns.. USA. on Monongahela 
K . coal-mining, iron and steel mltg. , p 
(1960) 15,489 

McKees Rocks, t . Penns .USA. on Ohio Jl . 

iron, glass, p (1960) 13.185 
M’Clure, strait, between Barilcs I. and Melville 
I , Canada. 

McPherson, t , Yukon. Canada . on Peel R 
McPherson, t , Kan . U.S A. , m oU-field region . 

refilling plants . p (1950)5.65.9 
Mead, L., Cal .USA., on R Colorado behind 
BouKler (Hoover) Dam , world's Igat reservoir ; 
stores water for irrigation m Imperial Valley 
and Yuma dist . length 115 in 
Meadville. c , Penns .USA. on French Creek, 
univ . rly wks . rayon yam. p (1960) 16,671 
Mealluarvonle, mtn , on side ol L. Ness. Scot . 
alt 2,284 ft. 

Meath, maritime co . Leinster. Ireland . pastoral . 

co t.Tnm, a 900 sq m . p {VM)!) 65,106. 
Meathus Truim, see Edgeworthstown. 

Meaux, (.. Seine-et-Marue, i<'ranco , on R Marne , 
cath., dairying; p (1954) 10,767 
Mecca, holy c , Saudi Arabia , Mohammedan pil- 
grim ctr . p 150,000 

Mechanicsburg, bar , S Penns , USA, steel , 
cIothe.s: p (1950) 6,780 
Mechelen, see Malines. 

Mecklenburg, Land, Soviet Zone, (Germany, 
bordering on Baltic Sea , a 22,938 sq. m. . 
cap Schwerin, p {1949)2.139.640 
Medau. cap , E Sumatra. Indone.sia ; rubber, 
tobacco, p (19.58) 342.200 
Medellin, c, Colombia, S America, iiiiiv , tex- 
tiles. tob.acco. <.o(Tee, hides, precious metals, 
p (estd 1962) 690,710 

MeJtord, t , Mass , USA. eub of Boston , 
residtl : cheinitals, luathin , textiles , p 
(1900) 61,971 

Medlcina, commune. N Italy, textiles, agr . 
leather, p 14,903 

Medicine Bow, mln$ , Col and Wyo , U S A 
Medicine Hat, i., Aiberta, Canada , on S Sai- 
katchewan R ; ilv. junction, coal, natural 
gas, flour, p. (e.stcl 1058) 21,079 
Medina, t , N Ohio, USA , hees. honey, bees- 
wax. p. (1900) 8,235 

Medina, c . Saudi Arabia ; tomb of Mohammed . 
dates ; p 45,000 

Medlnia-Sidoma, t , Spain ; agr prod , p 12,486 
Medinet-el-Fayoum, see El Faiyfim. 
Mediterranean, or inland sea, almost tideless, 
dividing Euiope from Africa . and communicat- 
ing with the Atlantic bv the Strait of Gibraltar 
and Black Sea by the Dardanelles, Sea ot Mar- 
mara and Bosporus. E part touches Asia iii 
the I evant . total length W to E 2,200 m . 
greatest wiilth of sea proper about 700 m . 
water a 900.000 sq in ; gi-eatest depth 
14.095 ft , ch Is • Corsica. Sardinia, Sleily, 
Crete. Cyprus, and the Balearic, Lipari. Maltese, 
Ionian gis , also Grecian Archipelago 
M6doc, old dist., Gironde. France, cxtoiidmg for 
about 48 m along Garonne R, . noted for 
wines. 

Medveditsa, R . U S S R . tnb of R. Don . length 
330 ra. 

Medway, R , Kent, Eng . length 70 m 
Meenen, t , Belgium . on Lyy R . tobacco tr , tex- 
tiles. rubber goods, soap, p (1947) 22,031. 
Meerane, i , Saxony, Geiinany , textiles, niachin . 

chemicals; p (estd 1954) 27,596/ 

Meerut, c, Uttar Pradesh, India, scene of out- 
break of Indian Mutiny, 1857. p (1901) 
283 S7S 

Megara, t , Greece ; p (1940) 13,360, 

Mehsana, t , Gujarat, India; rice, cotton, tobacco; 
p. (1941) 15,762. 

Melktila, dist.. Upper Burma ; teak forests : cap. 
M. ; p. (of t.) 8.830. 
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Melllnj? Pass, on bdy. between Kwanetunir. 
Kianprai, S. China : provides historic rontewav 
across Nanlinpc mtna . followed by old imperial 
highway from Nanking to Canton , alt. approx. 

1.000 ft. 

Meinlugen, t., Thuringia. Germany ; on R Werra; 

caa., machm . chemicals, p (estd 1954) 23,800 
Melringen, i., Switzerland . nr. to Aar Gorge; 
resort . p. 3,285 

Meissen, r. Saxonv. Germany; on R Elbe, 
cath ; famous poreelain wks , textiles. Iron, 
furniture, elec machm , p (estd 51,100 

Mejillonos, , Chile ; saltpetre, p 1,065 
lVIekn6s, c . Morocco, N Atru.i , one of the cap^ 
of M . agr ctr . olives, i) 150,000 

Mekong, R , S E Asia . rises m I’lbet and separates 
Laos and Slain , length 2.H0() m 
Melanesia, chain of I wrs , S I’acillc. Now Bnf.ain. 
Solomon, Santa New Hebrides. New 

Caledonia. Loyalty and other archipelagos 
Melbourne, spt cap , Victoria, Aiisti ilia . at 
moiitii of Yarra J* . iiniv , ealh.s . cattle, sheep, 
llsh and rabbit nikls . p (1001) 1,')07,366 
Meld, t . Eotenza. Italv . cath . p 1 i,300 
Melfort, t , Sasic . Canada . mkt . rly ttr . lumbci. 
wheat; p (1940) 

Mellila. >ipt . Morocco. N Africa, exp iroii ore, 
convict settleiiK'nt. p (I'hOO) 81.010 
Melipilla, f, centr.il Chile, agr. dairy prod , i* 
(1940) 0.316. 

Melitopol, t,. Ukrainian SS R , cngin . p (1950) 

05.000 

Melksham, t , vrb (h'<i . Wilts, Fiiig . on R Avon. 
5 m N fj of Bradloul-on-A von . inbber wks . 
hcavv eiigin , ilonr mills, creameries, rope au«l 
nutting; p (1901) 8,270 
M6lnik, t . Czechoslovakia . p 11,251 
Melrose, buT>jh, lioxbiirgh, S« ot , on II 'fwoed . 
4 ni of GaLish’cN , ruined aliltev. dist 
ass witli Sir Waltci Scott, p (1901) 

Meltham, ( , urb <iisl , AV Ji Yorks, Eng , 4 m 
SW ol liudderhtleld . yoollen textiles, p 
(1901) 5,113 

Moltoii Mowbray, t , urb dint . Lei<‘es<cr. Eng , on 
Jiincolii Iteights. 15 m NE <,f liCicester, 
mkt. hunting dmt ; famous poi rues, 
we. ir. wool sninmii!' mills, p (1901)77,9/./ 
Melun, (, cap Seine-et-Mariic, Fr.ime, on it 
Seine, agr. tools and prod . p (\9:A) 20,210 
Melvillo, / , S E Sask , Canad.i , rly ctr , wheat. , 
P 4,011 

Melville I., off N est . Arnhem Land, Australia 
Melville I , N W Terrs . Aictic C.inada 
Memel. see Klaipeda. 

Memmingen, t , Bavaria, Germany . rly junction; 

machm , textiles , i> (ostd LkAl) 

Memphis, ancient c , Egypt , on It Nile , iO ni 
S, of Cairo , near bv arc Sakk.i.ra luins 
Memphis, c . 'renn , U S A . on it Missis.sippi . 
rly (tr. timbei, cotton seed, ironwks. oil. 
p (1900) 107,521 

Mena, f , W Ark .USA . lumber, brl< ks, cotton. 

iiour, tourist report . p (10()0) 7.,'7A\V 
Menado, I , Sulawesi, Indonesia, p (1957) 50,000 
Menai Bridge, vrb (list . Anglesey. Wales, p 
(1901) 2,337 

Menai Strait, separates Isle of Anglesey fioin 
Caernarvon, Wales, croshi-d by Britannia rlv 
and Menai suspension bridges, 11 m long, i m. 
to 2 1 1 wide 

Menam, R , W Tliadand, lengtli 750 m 
Menasha, I, Wis. USA . on L. ANmnebago, 
mnfs . p (1900) / 1,617 

Mende, t, cap Jjozere. Prance, on R lait . 

serge rnrtg , p. (1954) 7,752. 

Menden, f. N Lhme-\Veati)l] vha. Germany, 
metallurgy, elec prod . p (e>.td 105 \) 23,000 
Menderes, K , .\natoha, 'L'urkei , length 200 m 
Mendlp Hills, Somerset, Png ; limestone range 
cxmtaining many karst loatiires nn‘ Cheddar 
Gorge and Wookey Hole, length 20 lu , high- 
est point 1.007 ft. 

Mendota, c , III , U .S A. . nr. Cliicago. niitg . p. 
(1960) 6,154. 

Mondoza, prov , W Argentina , wheat, stock- 
raising ; cap. Mendoza, a. 67,445 sq. in . p 
(estd. 1058) 707.100. 

Mendoza, t , cap Mendoza prov , Argentina; on 
Transandme Rly . wine-produemg dist , p 
(est.d. 1954) 115,161. 

Menfl, 7„ Sicily, Italy . Indiwtl. : v. 10,225 
Mengtsz, c. Yunnan, China: rulneil in Tai-ping 
rebellion, tin, cotton ginning ctr., p. 193,004. 


Menin, sec Meenen. 

Menominee. Mich .USA ; on M R : industl ctr 
for lumber, sugar beets, daily prod ; p (1900) 
11,280. 

Menomonle, c , Wis . U S A. . on Red Cedar R. ; 

iarm ctr and dairy prod , p (1900) 18,276 
Memeitb, L . ol, S W rertb, Scoi . between Rs. 

Forth an<l Teith . a 2i Rcp m. 

Mentone, t, Aliiec-MariLimes. S Fiance; on 
Mediterranean c-st . hen 1th resort, olive oil, 
wines, perfumes, p (1951) 17,100. 

Meppel, t , Neth , nr /.iiider Zee. shipbldg . 
P. 12,133 

Meqmnez, Meknfes. 

Merano, 7 . 'kyrol N Italy, health resort, p 30,350 
Merced, t , Cal .USA. p (1900) 20,068. 
Mercedes, cap , .Soiiano dep . Uruguay, p (1912) 

21.000 

MercedOi. t S 'I'exas. USA. cotton, od, fru't. 

veg canning, p (1900) 10.013 
Merchantvillc, hor . N .1 . US A ; paper, lead 
mnfs . p (1900) 1,075 

Mergm, airhipebvjo, Burma, teak, nee, pearl 
fishing 

Mergnl, t , Tena’senm, Lower Burma . on Bay of 
Bengal . pearl iLlung , p 20.405 
Merida. /. Bailaj'oz. Spain, on R Giudiana. 

agr diht . textiles . r> 16.000 
M6nda, cap. Ymatan. Mexico, nniv . si>\l- 
hemp. roi'es. eig.irs, br■vnd^ , p (19(70) 170,313 
Meriden, <■ . Conn. USA . hardware mitg . 
P (1900) 51,850 

Meridian, r. Miss. USA. m cotton-growing 
region, p (1900) 40,371 

I M6ngnac, com/nune, Gnonde rlep , S W France. 

I cattle mkt. p 23,050 

Merioneth, hiontimc co . N Wales, pastoral and 
mining, nuclear power-sta at Trawsfynjdd. 
due 1901, CO t . Dolgellau, a 000 sci iii , p 
(1901) 10,007 

Monti, c , E Brazil . 10 m N Rio de Jaiieno 
p (1917) J.V,6‘7J 

Merom, Waters of, I. , modern Hnlc L , Upper 
Galilee, Israel 

Merrick, ndn . Ki'ko |.R r ght. Scot . highest peak 
m S I'pUiul^ ..i " >1 . , li 2,70 1 ft 
Menu, / . N \\ h . U S A . wooden goods, paper, 
knitwear, p (19(.0) 0.431 
Mernmac, R . N H and Mass , U S A. 

Merse, geographical sub-region, S E Scot : com- 
prises lower vallev.s ot Rs Tweed and Te\iot 
lielow Melrose and llawiclc; glacial deposits 
form low hillocks en /'chrlon, which largeb- 
intlneiKo the pattern ot streams, roads, settle- 
merits. etc . most favoured part of Scot tor 
crop growing, wheat, barley, root crops (for 
lecilmg to cattle, sheep) , ch ta Hawick, Kelso, 
Berwick-on-Tw’cod tPng ) , a approx 220 so m 
Mersea, I . at mouth of 11 Colne. Essex. Eng 
c»steis . liolid IV report . length 5 in . wulth 2 m 
Merseburg, c , S.ixony, ( lermany . on R iSaale . 
cath . IMS . patter, machm . tobacco, chemicals , 
1 » (estd 1954) 34.500 

Mersey, R . between Lanc.s and C'hcshire. Eng . 
enters Irish .Sea by Hue cstuarv at liiverpool . 
length OH m 

Meiseyside, Igc conn rbat ton. S W T.ancs and 
N Chedure, I'hig . comitrises (1) spt and 
mdusLI a cither f-ide of low'ei Mersey estuarv 
(2) residtl a ol W Wirra) reniiisula . n. 150 
S'l 111 , p (191)1) 1,38'). 702 See also inulcr 
Bebington, Birkennead. Bootle. Crosby, Elles- 
mere Pt . Hoylake, Hiivton. Litherland, Livei- 
pook Neston, Wallasey, Wiiral. 

Mersey Tunnel biggc'-t underwater tunnel in world, 
Iiiikiug Li\ crpool.ind Birkenhead, opened 1934, 
mam tunnel 2 m I , with branch boies. 3 m 
Mersin, sjt , Turke'' , ml reMnmg. textiles, fruit, 
cereals, timber, j) (lono) o’.b’.j; / 

Merthyr Tydlil, i , co bor . Glamorgiin, S Wales . in 
narrow valley ot R 'I'afT, 22 in N W. of Cardilf . 
ho.sicrv. aiicratt, bricks, elec domestic goods, 
p (1901) 50,008 

Merton and Morden, mb dtst . Simoy, Eng , 
residtl, light inds , ]) (1901) 7. .97-7 

Meru, nitn . Tanganvika, E Africa, extinct vol- 
cano overlooking E arm of Gr I’lft vMlley; cof- 
fee plantations at alt 5,000 6.000 ft, some 
rubber lielow 4.000 ft . alt summit 14,953 tt 
Merv, see Mary. 

Mesa, t., Anzoiia, U S A.; agr and cotton gin- 
ning ctr . lielicoptei mftg.; p. (1900) 33,772 
Mesabi Range, hilh, N.E. Mum , U !S A . abmit 
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100 m. long, alt 200 -;jOO ft. : vast Iron-ore 
deposits. 

Mesaffna. L. S Italy; mnfs ; p. 17,300. 

Meshed, c., Khurasan, Iian; nr Kasbaf Hud 
R.; tr., pilgrim ctr., silks, carpets; p. (1956) 
242,165 

Mesopotamia, see Iraq. 

Messina, c.. svt.. Sicily, Italy; opposite Reggio, 
unlv. ; exp fruit, wine, silk, oil , silk mnf. ; 

D. (1951) 218,906 

Messina, strait, between Sicily and Italian main- 
land ; length 22 m. minimum width 3 m 
Messmla, prefecture, Peloponnesc. (Jrccce, cap 
Kalamai; p 227.648. 

Mesta, R.. Bulgaria. (Irecce . rises In Rhodope 
Mtns , flows S E Into J^'gean Sea 15 m E of 
KavAUa; valley famous for tobacco, known in 
Greece as Nestos; approx, length 175 m 
Mestre, t, Italy , on lagoon at landward end of 
causeway linking Venice to mainland ; p 
11,750. 

Mesurado, R , Liberia, Africa ; 300 m long 
Meta, R., Colombia and Veno/uela , navigable for 
400 m , tnb. of R Orinoco, length 750 m 
Metemma, t , Sudan . opposite Shendi. on R Nile 
Methil, t , Fife. Scot . on F of Forth . united 
with Buckliaven. 

Methuen, t. Mass, U.S A. , textiles, footwear, 
p (1960) 28,114 

Metkovio, t., Yugoslavia , on R Narenta ; mkt . 
p. (1947) 6,723. 

Metropolis, c . Ill . U S A ; on R Ohio, p 
(1900) 7,339. 

Mettmann, t, N Rhine-Westphalia, Germany, 
nr OhHseldorf. iron, machin , p (estd 1954) 
19,300 

Metuchen, hor , N J , U S A . residtl , chemicals, 
needles, rubber, p. (1900) 11,041 
Metz, c , cap Moselle, b’cance , on R Moselle 25 m 
N. of N.incv ; cath . wines, leather goods, 
preserved fruits; p, (1954) 85,701 
Meudon, i , Seine-et-Oise. France . nr Versailles . 
observatory, glass, linen, ainmumtion , p. 
(1954) 24,729 

Meurthe, R , Fiance , length 70 m. 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, dep , Fi. Fr.vnce , agr , 
vineyards, mining . cap. Nancy . a 2.0J7 so. 
ni , p (1954) 607,022. 

Meuse, dep , N E. Franco , live.'^tock, mining, 
wine, cap Bar-le-Duc , a 2,408 so. m . p 
(1954) 207,106 

Meuse (Maas.) R, France, rises m Hnnte-Marne. 
flows past Verdun into Belgium past Namur 
and Ll6ge into the Nctliei lands and joins the 
Waal, left arm oi the Rbine, length 570 m 
Mevagzssey, vd , Cornwall, J^hig . fishing and fish 
caniiuig . tourist resorU P 1,739. 

M^borough, t . urb did , W R Yorks, Eng , 
bn R Don, 10 m above Doncaster, I'Otteries, 
iron, p (1901) 17,095. 

Mexcala, R., Mex co . Hows into I’acillc . length 
500 m. 

Mexia, t . Texas, ir S A ; rly. ctr. . cotton, oil, 
engin ; p. (I960) 6,121. 

Mexicali, cap , N 'ferr . J^ower California, Mexico . 
p (1960) 172,551 

Mexico, fed rep, S of N. America, contains 
much forest, fertile iand and min dists . 
rich in minora Is, silver, copper, anseiiic, oil. 
zinc, lead, stook-raLsing and agr aic the ch 
oceupationa in f he N States, cap Mexico (Jit v^ . 
a 763.044 sq m , p (estd 1902) 36,000,000 
Mexico City, cap c, Mexico, m plain, alt 7.4(iO ft 
aliove sea-level; line Houses oi (loiigress. 
many Ige iniblic buildings, extensive tr. and 
mds., p mm 3,223,606. 

Mexico, si . Mexico , a 8,207 sq ra ; cap Toluca, 
p (1960) 2,447.600 

Mexico, c . Mo , USA; firebrick and shoe 
factories, p (1960) 12,889 
Mexico, G. ot, Ije mitt oi the Atlantic (1,000 m. 

E. to W by 800 m. N to S ) Iviiig S oi U S A 
and E oi Mexico Communicates by Florida 
Strait with the ’ Atlantic and by Channel ot 
Yucatiln witli the Caribbean Sea 

Meycauayan, mun , Luzon, Rhilippmes . nee, 
sugar, maize , p 16,082 ^ 

Mdzl^res, t., Ardennes. France ; on R. Meuse . 
naUs, hardware, type-founding; p. (1054) 
11.073 

Mezokovesd. t, Hungary ; industl. ; p. 20.838. 
Mezhtur, i., Hungary; mkt., floui, pottery; 
p. 25,835. 


Mhow, t , Madhya Pradesh, India ; cotton : p 
(1941) 31,177. 

Mlagao, /., Panay, Philippines . tr. ctr , mnfs. 
Miami, c.. Fla, USA., winter resort, fruits. 
Ashing, p (1960) 291,688 
Miami, t , Okla . IT S.A. . tr. ctr . agr., cattle . 

packing, mining, p (1960) 12,869. 

Mlamisburg, t , Ohio, TJ S A ; p (1960) 9.893 
Miani, f . N W Punjab. Pakistan . salt ; p about 
6,000. 

Mianwall, dist . W. Punjab. Pakistan ; p (estd 
1951) 550,000 

Michigan, sf . U S A ; in vallev of (Jrr Lakes ; 
inilusti ; cars, iron and steel goods, pctrtileum. 
minerals, some agr . cap. Lansing, a 53.210 
SQ m ; p. (1960) 7,823.194 
Michigan, L . N America ; in basin of St Law- 
rence R,. enclosed by two peninsulas of the 
St of M and by WLs . ill and Ind . a 23.900 
sq m ; discharges by Straits oi Mackinac to 
li. Huron 

Michigan City, t.. Tnd , U R A ; on L M ; rly 
wks . furniture, bosiei-v. (i960) 36.653. 
Michipicoteii, R, Gntano, Canada. Hows 125 in 
to \j Superior 

Michoacan, d , Mexico; on the Pacific, mfnons 
and rich in minerals ; cap Morelia . a 23 200 
SQ m . p (]')50) 7 416.081 
Michurinsk, f . R S F S R , N W of Tambov, p 
(195'M 80,000. 

Micronesia, urs of sin Is. S PaciHc . includes 
Carolines, Manan.as (Tiadrories), Marshall. 
Pelevvs. etc 

Mlddelburg, t , cap Zeeland. Neth . on Walcheren 
1 nr Flushing, margaimc. Limber; p (1951) 
21.417 

Mlddelburg, Transvaal. S Africa; coal, iron, 
copper, cobalt , p 7,99.5 
Middeltart, t, Fyn, Denmark, oft Fredericia 
p 8,089 

Middleboro, / . Mass .USA; agr. ctr . p (I960' 
6,003 

Middle Congo, finr Fr col See Congo, Rer of 
Middlesboro, f , Kv . U S A . p (1960) 12,007 
Middlesbrough, ypt , to /-or . (MeveJanfl Hist N.K 
Yorks, I'hig , on S side of Tees estuan . iriipt 
iron and steel ind . boinw engm , shnibldg and 
coal exp , p (1901) 157,308 
Middlesex, co , S E Eng , N of R d'liaiiK'j, . in 
effect continuous with Jjondon , tliiiJclv 
populated, rosidtl , industl , a 232 sq. in . p 
(1961) 2,230,093 

Middleton, vdd t. Durham, Fng . on ]{, Tecs 
Middleton, t , ihvn bor , s E Jianca, lOng inkt . 

texfdes, engin , ( heniicals, p 50,0 74 

Middletown, r. Conn .USA , on C R , iiiuv , 
p (1960' 33.250 

Middletown, c.. NY, USA . on Walkill R . 

ir(*nvvks , p (1960) 23,475 
Middletown, c , Ohio, USA. in Miami and lOrie 
canal, p {I960; 43,115 

Middletown, bor , T’enns . USA. on .Susque- 
hanna R . p (1960) 11,182 
Middlewich, i , urb dist., (Hicshire, F.ng , on Rs 
Dane, Wheclock, and Croco, 5 rn N of ('rewe. 
salt, chemicals, sillc, clotfnng, p (1961) 0,833 
Midhurst, t, Sussex. Eng . on R RoLfier, 
mkt , agi ctr , buck, timber, and lime wks . 

p 1,812 

Midland, / . Mich .USA.; themicals, salt, oil . p 
(I960) 27.779 

Midland, t.. 'rexas. USA. oilfield ctr . cotton 
ginning, netural gas. p (1960) 62,625 
Midland Junction, t , W Australia 
Midleton, 7iW> dis/ , (Jork, Ireland; mkt , p (1961) 
2,770. 

Midlothian, co , Scot , dairying, coal-mimng, 
I».iper, brewing, rishing . a 362 .sq m , p 
(1961) 580,332 

Midnapore, t . W. Bengal. India ; sHkworm tr ; p 
(1941) 32,021. 

Midway, Is , Pac Oc , calling-place on air- 
routes between San Francisco and Asia, mid- 
way between Asia and U S A. (to which it 
belongs). 

Miechowice, f . S W. Poland . coal, iron foundries . 
p 14,608 

Mledzyrzecz (Meseritz), t , E Poland . agr , 
JePther. p 16,837. 

Mieres, f, Spain, on R. I/Cno. nr Oviedo. 

minerals, agr prod ; p (1959) 69,623 
Mikkell (St. Michel), dep., Finland ; a. 0,750 sq. m. : 
p (1950) 241,671 
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Milan, c., N. Italy ; on R. Olona : cath.. nniv. : 
textiles, machii).. motors, chemicals, porcelain ; 
comm, ctr : p (1951) 1,2G8,9V4 
Milas, S W Tuikev in Abui; agr., fruit; car- 
pets; p (1960) 11,676. 

Milazzo, . Sicily, Italy; fniits, -wines, olive 
oil. sulphur : p 19,141. 

Mildenhall, i., VV. Suffolk, Encr : on It. Lark. 
10 m N W. of Bury St. Edmunds. mLt.. 
hour , p, 3,235 

Mildura, c Victona. Australia; on R. Murray. 

irrigation ctr . fruit: p. (1961) 12,273 
Miles City, c . Mont .USA; on Yellowstone E ; 
cattle, p. (1960) 9,6h5. 

Milloid, /.. Conn .USA.; icsidtl . resort ; Dali . 

light enpin.: p. (1960) 41,662. 

Miltorl. ! , Mass.. U S.A , boot rnnfs.; p. (1060) 

13.722 

Milford Haven, . urb. dist , ^Tilford Haven, 
Peiubruke, Wales, on N Shore ol Milford 
Haven, oil terminal, refinery. tlstiiTig. trawlers 
built and repaiied, net nikg., beryllium: p 
(19G1) 12.S02 

Mlllord Sound, iiUel. at S extiemlty of S I N Z . 

tourist resort . noted for grandeur of scenen . 
Mlhannh, Algeria ; tr ctr. ; p 5,000 
Militello, f. Sicily, Italy; agr.. infeiests; p 
10,770 

Milk, R , Mont . USA.; trib of Miasourl It . 
length 500 m 

Millau, t , Avevron, France ; on E. Tam ; glove 
mnf.s ; p. (l‘)54) 19,209. 

Millbiook, t . Hants. Eng ; at mouth of R Test, 
nr Southampton 

Millersburg, bar , Penns , U S A ; machin . shoei- . 

P. (1950) 2,A01 \7,31S 

Milllnocket, t , Me , USA; paper; p (1960) 
Mlllom, t , Cumberland. Eng ; on N W cst of 
Huddon estuary , iron-ore mining, ironwLs , 
P 6,703 

Millport, luroh, Bute, Scot , on Gr Cumbrac 1 . 
m E of Clyde, resort, cath., quarries; p 
(1961) 1,592 

Millville, r . N ,T . U S A ; on Tdaunce It . glass, 
iron, cotton, p (1960) lO.OOh 
Milngavie, /ynro/), Hunbai ton. Scot : 5 m N.W of 
Glasgow, textiles, p (1961 ) ^,<5,94 
Milnrow, i . urb dist . S E i^incs. Eng , sub of 
Rochdale : cotton and wa.ste ‘^pinning, engm , 
linck nikg., paper and tuljc mftg , p (1061) 
7.SI9 

Milos, i . Cvclados, Greece; volcanic, length n 
m . fruits, g'M»Mim, Huhihiir, famous statue 
ot Venus found Ikmc m 18‘.!0 
Mllspc, commune, Westphalia, Germany ; tronwks : 
P 11,291. 

Milstin, v€o1c. Atlas Mtns , Morocco, N Africa, 
alt 11.400 ft 

Milton, t.. Mass.. USA; sub of Boston . p 
(1960) 26.37’) 

Milton, / , Penns .USA : on Susiiuehanna R ; 

ironwlcs ; p. (1960) 7,972 
Milverton, 1 , Soinensct, Eng , G m W of Taunton , 
mkt 

Milwaukee, c , WIs . U S.A . on L Michigan, 70 m 
M ot Chicago, uruv . rlv ctr, inoior ear . 
meat eanmng, aer tools, ru.iehin , p (lOCO) 
741,324 

Mimlco, t . Ontario. Canada: r (1956) 13.60<S. 
Minab. / Tran, orchards, p ;ibout lO.OiH) 

Mina liassan Taiil (Kenitra), t , Moioeco. 18 m 
N ot Eabat. developed since 1912. exp gram, 
p (1952) 56, Odd 

Minas Basin, E arm. Bav of Fuiidy. Nova Seolia, 
Can.ida, 

Mmas Gerais, sf , Brazil; extensive mining, 
ibamonds. gold, iron, inanganerc, aluminium, 
cotton, coffee, agr ; cap Belo Horizonte, a 
224.701 sq m ; p (1050) 7.SW,792 
Minas Novas, t , Minas Gerais Brazil 
Mmatitldn. t, E Mexico, peti oleum refineries, 
P (1940) 18,539 

Minch, The. channel between (he Outer and Inner 
llebiides; 24 m to 40 m wide. 
Mincbmhampton, t, Gloucestei, Eng ; in Cots- 
wold Hills, 4 in S E. of Stroud ; mkt . woollens, 
brewing ; p 3,500. 

Mincio, R , Italy ; trib. of R. Po ; drains L Garda ; 
length 38 m. 

Mind^ao, 2nd Igst. I. of Philippmes; rice, 
coffee, tobacco, coal, minerals ; oh. t. Zam- 
boanga; a. 80.637 sq. m. ; p 560,000 


Mliiden, c, N. Rhine- Westphalia. Germany; on 
R, Weser at crossing of Mittelland Canal ; 
cath : glass, tobacco, metal, wood, leather, 
meat prod ; p (estd 1954) 43,200. 

Mindcn, f . La.. U.S.A ; exp cotton: petroleum. 

natural gas; p (1960) 12,785. 

Mindoro, ] , Philippines, S of Luzon ; a. 3,759 
sq m . p 100,000. 

Miiiehend, t. mb disl., Somerset, Eng ; at N. 
foot ot Exmoor, on Bristol Channel cst. ; mkt.. 
holiday resoit. p (1901) 7,6‘74. 

Mmoo, t , Sicilv, Itttly ; mftg ; p 11,400. 

Mmeola, t . N Y , U.S A ; sub. N.Y. c. : glass, 
packing, p (I960) 20,519 
Minersvlllc, bar . J>nns . U S.A. ; on Schuylkill 
Li , p (1900) 6.606 

Minervino, t . S Italy; mdustl ; v. 18,375 
Mlnho, 7 >Toi , N Portugal ; fruit-growing, cattle, 
textiles, a. 1.889 sq. m ; p. (1950) 815.909. 
Minho, li , sepal otes Portugal from Spam in 
N W. ; length 170 m 
Minhow, see Foochow. 

Mima, t , Egypt . on 11. Nile ; cotton, tr. ctr. ; 
P (1947) 44.325. 

Mlnlcoy Is., Arabian Sea. joined with Laccadive 
and Aniindivi Is to form Union terr (India) 
Minneapolis, c , Mum .USA . on Mississippi K.. 
at E.ills of St Anthonv . iiiiiv . flour, timlier. 
mrch.T) . lipsccd oil. i». (1960) 482.827. 
Minnesota, st . USA; iron-ore. agr , flour, 
timber, meat: cap St. Paul. a. 84.008 sq m.: 
P (1960) 3, 413.864 

Minnick. Water ol, R , Ayr and Kirkcudbright. 

Scot . tnb of E Cree . length 15 m 
Minorca (Menorca), Spanish 1, Balearic Is. 
Mediterianean Sea ; IruitB, olives, cereals, cattle, 
minerals, cap Mahbn . a. 283 sq. m. . p 
42.000 

Minot, /., N D , U.S A . p (1960) 30,604. 

Minrk. car . Byeioiussian S S 11 . engin , textiles, 
< hx, power, p (estd 1959) 5dJy ddd. 

Minusinsk, t ESFSE, on 11 Y’cnI-ei; wheat, 
lumber, eugar-bcct, coal, copper, antimony; p. 
(1939) 20,403. 

Mmya Konka. rtdn , Szechwan. China; atE end of 
Plate lu of Tibet . lughesl mtn in China , alt. 
ar'prox 23,000 ft 

Miosnavo, L . Norway ; length 24 m 
Miquelon, 1 , French, off S cst. Newfoundland, 
Canada ; fisheries 

Mira, f . Italy , on Brento Morta ; p 19,600 
Miranda, st . N Venezuela , pastoral and agr ; 

cap Los Teq lies; p (1951) ^*76*. 27.? 

Miranda, i, N E. Spain; on 11 Ebro: 
P 15,166. 

Mlrandola, /. Modena. Italy : p 20,875. 

Mirano, N JtaJv, p 14,600. 

Mirfleld, urb digf , W R Yorks, Eng ; on R. 
Calder. 3 m S W o' Dewsbury . woollens ; p. 
(1961) 12,289 

Miri, i . Sarawak ; oil ctr ; p 10.000 
Minm, L. Brazil and Uruguay; 115 m. Jong. 
20 m wide 

Miizapur. t . Uttar Pradesh, India . on R Ganges; 

carpets, brassware, p (1901) 100.127. 

Mlsburg, ml, Liivver S.ixonv, Grrniany; on 
Weser-Elbe Cnnal, 5 m E. of Hanover, oil 
refining, p (estd ) 8,830 

Mishawaka, c , Ind , USA ; on St. Joseph R. ; 

.agr. implements; p (1960) ')3,361 
Mi;:.ilnierl, SiciIv Ttnh; \). 11,420. 

Mislones. ferr Argentina; larining and stock- 
raising; cop Po-^adas; a 11,749 sq. m. ; p 
(estd. 1058) 363.800. 

Mlskolcz, f., Hungary; flour, leather, porcelain; 
p (1960) 144,270 

Misol, / , N ol Ceram. Indonesia ; length 
60 m 

Mission, t , S TexavS, USA.; fniit, cotton. 

veget.ables; engin . p (1960) 14,081. 
MisLissinewa, R , Ind .USA, tnb of Wabash 
R . length 140 in. 

Mississippi, st . XT S.A. : cotton, sweet potatoes, 
pecan nuts, nee, sugar cane, sorghum cane; 
cable; petroleum, natural gas; cap Jackson; 
a. 47.71(. .sq m . p (1960) 2.J75.i./Z 
Mississippi, R , Canada ; trib. of Ottawa R. ; 
length 100 m 

MissisLippi, E , U S A. : length c. 2.350 m. (Mis- 
sissippi- MlnKOuri- Bed Rock, c. 3,860 m.). 
Missolonghl, c.. apt , cap., Aetolia and Acarnania, 
I Greece; currants; p. (1061) ZJ.<5tJ7. 
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BUssoula, c., MoDt..’U S A. ; on Klark R ; univ.; 

rly. wks., agr , fruit, oil ref.; p. (1900) 27,000. 
OUssouri, si., U S.A ; livestock, maize, coal. 
Iron : CAP. Jefferson Citv , ch. t. St. Louis ; 
a. 69,674 sq. m.; p (1960) 4,319.813. 

Missouri, R , USA., tnb of Mississippi R ; 
length (including the Madison) 3,017 m., 
navigable 2,400 m 

Missouri Coteau, hill Tidoc, N America; runs 
N.W. to S.U across prairies of Saskatchewan 
(Canada), N and S Dakota (US.A), rises 
abruptly from 1,600 to 2.000 ft 
Missouri, Little, H., U.S A. ; tnb of M. R ; 
length 400 in 

Mistassini, L , Quebec. Canada ; 100 m long 
Mlsterbianco, comnjMne, E Sicily; lava, sulphur ; 
agr.; p 11,387 

Mistretta, t. Siodv, Italy, mnfs ; p 10,800 
Misurata, t, Tnpolitania, Jabya, K Africa, 
on cst of Mediterranean. 110 in E of Tripoli, 
nikt. for local agr produce, fishing . p (1954) 
66,735. 

Mitau, sef Jelgava. 

Mitcham, mun lor . Surrey, Eng ; nr Crovdon . 
paint, calico printing, elec cngLti . p (1901) 
63,653. 

Mitchell, d\st., N.S.W , Australia; silver mining. 
Mitchell, R , Queensland. Australia . Hows into 
(i of Carpentaria 

Mitchell, t , Ind , U S A ; cement, p (1960) 3,552 
Mitchell, i , S Dakota. USA. univ . larming . 
p (1960) 12,555 

Mitchell, min j)k , Black Mtna . N ( 'arolma, 
U.S A. ; alt. 6,684 ft. ; also called (he “ Black 
Dome.” 

Mitchelstown, t., Cork. Ii eland; nr Fermoy. 
p. (1951) 2,143 

Mltidja, plum. Algeria. N. Africa ; borders Medi- 
terranean 25 m E and W of Algien . inten- 
sive cultivation of vine . ch ts Algiers. Hilda 
Mitrovica, t , Jugoslavia . on K Sava, livestock, 
nikt. : p 12,000 

Mittelland Canal, inland waterway eyde/n, N 
Germany . system of canals and canalised Rs . 
links Dortmund-Eins Canal nr Rheme through 
Minden. Hanover, Magdeburg, Berlin to R 
Oder at Frankfurt-on-Oiler , makes use ol 
natural E.-W. trough.s across the N German 
Plain. 

Mittwelda, i, Saxonv. Germany; metallurgj\ 
textiles, p (cstd 19 >4) 24,500 
Mltzensk, t, U.SSK , on R Zusha, mnfs ; p. 
19,120 

Mlyako, spi , Japan . p 32,879 
Mizen Head, C , 8 Ireland . W of C Clear 
M]osa, Iffsi. L , Norw%ay , 55 m long 
Mlada Boleslav (Jungbunzlau), i . Bohemia, 
Cksechoslovakia. religiou.s ctr , chemicaLs, p 
19,604. 

Mlawa, t , Warsaw, Boland , tanning, gr.vm, agr 
implements, p 14,000 
Mljet, 1., Adriatic Sea . part of Jugoslavia 
Moate, t., W. Meath Ireland, p (1951) 1,274 
Moberlv, c. Mo. IJ S A . rly wks, gram, iron, 
hosiery, footwear, p (1960) 13,170. 

Mobile, € , apt . Ala . U S A , on U M . shipbldg., 
cotton exp , P. {19 (j0) 202,779. 

Mocha, Sorljd spt , Yemen, Arabia . on Ited Sea . 
coffee, p 5,000. 

Modane, t , S E. Savoie. France . commands 
routes via Mont Ceiiis Bass and tunnel . p 
(1954) 4,064 

Modder, R , C Brov,, S Africa , tnb. of Orange R 
Modena, t, vtov cap, Italy, cath univ . tex- 
tiles, fruit, grain, leather, p (1951) 111,094 
Mode-^to, t . Cal . U S.A. . fruit, vegetables . p 
(1900) 36,585 

Modica, t., Sicily, Italy, cheese, macaionl, grain, 
wines; p. (1948) 43.')00. 

Modjokerto, t , E Java. Indonesia ; sugar , 
fossil man discovered 193+ . p 23,600 
Mbdhng, i . Austria . on R Brhhl, metalwks , 
sulphur -batlis , p 19,000. 

Moers, (., N Rhine-Westphaha. Germany . N E. 
of Krefeld . cas ; coal -mining, metal md. , 
P. (estd 1954) 36,300 

Moffat, burgh, Dumfries, Scot. ; m Annandale. 
15 m N W. of Lockerbie , health resort . 
p (1961) 1,917. 

Moffat Tunnel, Col,, USA.; carries trunk rly. 
from Chicago to San Francisco under Rocky 
Mtns. between Denver end Salt Lake City, 
length 6i m. 


Mogadishu, cap , Somalia, N.E. Africa; fish 
canning, hides; p. (1958) 86,643. 

Mogador, see Essaouira. 

Mogilev, c , Byelorussian S S R ; on R Dnieper. 

engin., textiles; p. (1959) 121,000. 

Mogilev Podolski, t., Ukrainian S S.R. ; on Dnies- 
ter R . tr.. flour, sugar refining , p. ( 1939) 22,271 
Mogi Mirim, Brazil ; tr. ctr ; p. 8,449. 

Mohde, t, Hungary; on it. Danube, R, pt : 

flour, brewing; p. 17.228 
Mohammedla, t , Morocco, N Afiica. oil refining 
Mohawk, R , N Y , U.S A . tnb of Hudson R . 
tollowcd by impt road, ily and canal routes 
across Appalachian Mtns ; length 175 m 
Moidart, L.. cst disl , S W Inverness. Scot 
Moisifi, R , Labrador. Canada, flows S into G. of 
St Lawrence 

Moissac. (.France, onK Tarn, abbey, p 7.435 
Mojave, desert. Cal .USA 

Mo]i, spt , Kv'iishu. Japan . exp. coal, cement, 
timber, sugar, cotton, thread . p (1950) 124,399 
Mckau. ii . S I . N Z. 

Mokpo, spt . W cst S Korea . ctr of food- 
processing and cotton-gimimg. p (1955) 
113, 192 

Mol, / . N E Belgium . nuclear energy research 
ctr 

Mola di Ban, spt . Apulia. Italy, gram, Incstock, 
olives, wine . p 18,775 
Mola dl Gacta, t , Italy, p 15.910 
Mold, CO t, vrh (list, Flint. N Wales, on R 
Alyn. chemicals, roadstone, p. (1961) C, <5(57. 
Moldan, stt Vltava. 

Moldavian S.S.R., const, rep , U S 8 B . viniculture, 
tniit-growing. mkt gard . cap Kishinev, a 
13.200 69 m.. p (1959) 2.cS\SO.OOd. 

Moldavia, prov llomania , a 14,600 s(i in . wine, 
ch t lim . I) 2.8.50.068 

Mole, R , Surrey, Eng . rises in central Weald, 
flows N into R Thames nr Molcsev , cut'- 
impt gap through N I'owns between Dorking 
and I>eatherliend . length approx 50 m 
Molcnbeek-Saint-Jean, (., Belgium, nr Brussels, 
large inftg ctr . p (1947) 65,000 
Molesey, E and W. ( , Surrey, JCng . at junction 
of IvH Mole and 'I’liaines . rcsidtl , p 8.500. 
Molfotta, spt , Apulia, Italy . olive oil, macaroni, 
wine, p (1948) 55,-/5J 

Molina de Segma, commune, S Fj. Spam . paper 
rnltg . P 13,721 

Moline, c,, 11). USA , on Mississippi R . agr 
impiciiients, lionwks . flour, p (1960) 42,705 
Mollendo, spt, Bern, bricks, llbhing, p (1961) 
18,000 

Molndal, c , 8W Sweden, paper, textile i. mar- 
garine, p (1901) 26.502 

Molokai, /.. Havvanan is. , a 200 89 m . p 5,258 
Molotov, sec Perm. 

MoJsiieirn, /. Bas-Rhin. France , W ol Stras- 
bourg. sw'oul and liavonct mkg. 

Molucca or Spice Is , Indonesia, lietwccii Sulawesi 
and New Gnine.i. spices, sago, timiier, pearls, 
rice, copr.i, ch t Teiiiate, a 191,6^1 so in 
Mombasa, spt, Kenya, ch liailjour, Killindini, 
rly terminus, oil retinerv projected, exp 
tropical produce (ivory, hidci, lubber, etc ), p 
102,000 

Mon, / . off cst of Zealand, Denmark , a 90 so 
m . cap Stege , p 14,000 
Mona Passage, strait, Canlibean Sea, separates 
Hispaniola from Puerto Rico 
Monaca. bar . JVnns , U 8 .A , glass, Jiglil engin , 
p (1960) 8,191 

Monaco, pnncipohtv, 8 Fnince , divided into 3 sec- 
tions, Monaco Ville, La Cundamine and Monte 
Carlo (famous (Asmo) , tourism, olive oil 
perfumes, a 8 sq m. p 20,422 

Monadhliath Mtns., Inverness. Scot . on W side 
Strathspey, highest peak Cam Mairg. 3.087 It 
Monaghan, inland cn . Ireland . mamlv riastoral 
and agr . a 500 sq m . p. (1961) 47,077. 
Monaghan, cn t., Monaghan, frelnnd. on the 
Ulster Canal, cath, p (1961) 

Monaro, min. pluieau, N S W., Auhtralia . a 
8,335 sq m. 

Monastir, see BltoIJ. 

Bloncaleiri, commune, IMcdmont, N.W Italy; on 
It Bo. industl ; p 21,181 
Monch or “The Monk”, rain., Berne.s 0 AJp- 
bwitzerland . alt. 13.468 ft. 

Monchen-Gladbacb, t.. Land, Nort,h Rhine - 
Westphalia, Germany; 16 m. W. of DOsseldorl , 
rly. ctr., cotton and wool; p. (estd.) 110,600. 
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Monchique. t., Algarve. Portugal ; epa ; wine. oU. 
cheatnuts; p 10.000. 

Monclova, t , N.E. Mexico : coffee ; copper. 

silver, zinc, lead-mines: p. (1941) 7,181. 
Moncton. ^. N B.. Canada ; riy. ctr.. textiles ; 

oil near by*, p (1050) 36.003. 

Mondego, li., Portugal . length 130 m. 
Mondofiedo, t., Calicia, Spain ; cath. . p. 10,7.60 
Mondovl, t . Cunco. Italy; porcelain, paper. Bilk . 
P 20.900 

Monessen, t , Penns . U.S.A. : steel, tinplate, 
wire. p. (1900) 18,428 

Monialcone, commune. N.K. Italy, chemicals, 
shlplildg.. cotton mills, p (194R) 10.631 
Monlerrato, low hills. Piedmont. N Italy; S and 
S E of 'I'urm between valleys of R Po and R 
Tanaro; celebrated vineyards, produce Asti 
Spumante wines; alt never exceeds 1,500 ft. 
Monlorte. / Calicia. Spain ; soap, linen . p 13.200 
Monghyr, Oisl , Bihar, India, a. 3.975 so. in . 

agr . nnoa. p. (190C 3,381,897 
Mongol-Bmyat, A S S R . U S.S R ; E of 1. 
Baikal ; cattle breeding 

Mongolia, Inner, nut reg . N China; dc.serls, 
mtns , cattle, minerals, cap. Huhehot. p 
(1953) 6,100,101 

Monmouth, co , Ihig ; coal. Iron, steel, agr ; a 
54() S(i in . p (19(51) 413,689 
Monmouth, co I . muii bor , Monmouth. ?hig ; 
at conlinence of Rs Wye and Monnow . mkt 
ctr ; tinplate, timber, crushed limestone, 
wrought ironwk : p (19(51) 

Monmouth, i,. Ill . U.S.A.; rnnfs , coal, p (19G0) 
10,372, 

Monnow, R . Monmonth an<l Ilerefoid. Eng ; 

tnb of Ji Wye , length 2H m 
Monongahela, li , W Va , U S.A , joins Allegheny 
R at PillHburgh to form Ohio R. 

Monongahela City, I’enns . USA, mining. 

natural gas. p (19(50) 8.1188. 

MonopoU. svi . Apulia, Italy; oil. wine, fruit, 
flour tr . p. 26.723 (p 18.625 

Monrealo, 1 . Sicily, Italy , cath ; fruit, almonds . 
Monroe, c , I^a . (^ S A ; cotton otr . natural gas, 
paper, printing ink. p (1900) .52.219 
Monroe, 1 , Mich .USA, paper, machin ; p 
(19(.0) 2'’. 968 

Monroe, / . N C . IT S A. : marlile n names ; mftg . 
p (1900) 10,8H2. 

Monrovia, cap , spt , Liberia, Africa , at month of 
R St Paul . exp rubber, palm oil . p 18.000 
Mens, /, Belgium, on R lYouvilIe. cath . 
rly. junction, c-oal, cotton, rayon, iron, cngiii , 
glass mtig . p (cstd 1957) 26.019 
Monselice, /. Italy , mnfs, . p 4,143 
Monserrat or Montserrat, mtii . S|)iln , alt. 4.000 ft 
Monsummano, I .Ttalv . N W o( Florence . health 
resort, some mnfs . p 9,12.5 
Montagnana, f . Italy . p 12,100 
Mont Blanc, intn , Alps, on the coniines of Italy 
and Fiance . highest peak in Furope except the 
CaucasuB, alt l,5.7Hl ft . longest void tunnel 
in world con.str 1959-(i2 linking Counuaveur 
(Italy) and Chamonix (France) 

Mont Corns Pass, W Alps, on bdy between Franco 
and Italy, approai bed from W bv Isiire-.Arc 
valleys, from E bv Dora Ripana. alt. 6.870 ft 
Mont Ceius Tunnel, W. Alps, on bfly between 
France and Italy, carries mam rly from 
Lyoiu to Turin under Col de Frejus , approached 
from W by Isero-Aro v.illevs. from E by 
Dora Riparia; oiieiied 1871 . length 7i m 
Mont-d’Or, mtns , France , highc.st peak, 6.188 ft 
Mont Qeudvre, mtn., Cottiaii Alps, Fiance; alt 
6.100 ft. 

Mont St. Michel, I . N France ; tourist ctr 
Montalcino, t . Italy ; industl . t» 9,925 
Montana, s/ . U S A . cap Helena . Rocky Mtns ; 
copper, silver, gold, lead . jiastoral, agr , 
a. 147,138 sq. in ; p (1960) 671,767. 

Montargis, t , l^net, France , hosiery, chemicals. 

fubber; p. (1954) 15,117. 

Montauban, t . Tarn-et-Caronne. France ; on R 
Tarn; cath . eilk, agr. produce, wines, p. 
(1954) 38,321. 

MontbMiard. t , Doubs. France . S of Belfort ; 

watch, textiles, mnfs., agr tr.; p (1954) 17,023. 
Montceau-les-Mines, t. SaOne-et-Loire, France; 

coal, textileij, metal-working; p (1954) 28,308. 
Montolair. /.. N J , U S A. ; residtl. suburb ot New 
York; paper goods mnfs ; p (1960) 43,120. 
Mont-de-Marsan. L. Landes, France; p (1954) 
17.120 
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Monte Bello Is., or., off N.W. cet., Aastralla, 
about 85 m N. of pt, of Onslow ; first British 
atomic weapon exploded here 3 Oct. 1952. 
Monte Carlo, t., Monaco , tourist resort, casino ; 
P 11.000. 

Monte Corno, mtn , Italy; m Central Apennines: 
alt 9.. 58.1 ft 

Monte Oargano, peninsula, R Italy ; projects Into 
Adriatic Sea nr. plain of Foggla ; formed by 
limestone plateau, alt over 3,000 ft. : pasture 
on upper slopes, woodland on lower slopes, a. 
approx. 400 sq m [p. o,.575. 

Monte Magglore. t . Sicllv, Italy; agr interests. 
Monte Perdu, min . Pyrenees. Spain ; alt. 10,997 ft 
Monte Rosa, qt . Pennine Alps, on border of Italy 
and Switzerland . highest peak 15.203 ft. 

Monte Rotondo, highest ruin . Corsica ; alb. 
0.071 ft 

Monte Sant-Angelo, t.. Italy; pilgrim ctr : 
p 24.550 

Monte Vlso, Cottian Alps, Italy, alt. 12,605ft. 
Montecatlni, t. Italy, nr Volterra; saline 
mineral baths ; p 9,12.5 

Montecristl, t W Feuador ; Panama hats , 
copra mkt ; p (1938) 8,614 
Montefrio, t. Spam, W. of Granada; ca.s , 
aleohol. soap, cotton mnfs . p 12,000 
Mont^gn^e, commune, J.icge prov . E Belgium; 

mftg sub Li6gc . p 10.5.55 
Montego Bay, si t , .Jamaica ; famous for its 
beauty, p (1947) 11,517 
Montcleone di Calabria. ( . Italy, cas. ; p 15.675 
Mont61imar, t , Drome, France . nr R RhOue . 
bricks tiles, “ nougat. ” coal-imning, p, (1954) 
16,639. 

Montella, /. Italy , mnfs ; p 7,075 
Montehipo, Italy , on R Arno, p 7.550 
Montenegro, di.s’f . .lugoslavia; former kingdom, 
agr . r>a«tora) <:tp Cetmje. a 13937 sq m , 
p (1060) 489,000 

Montereau-Iaut-Yonne. ( . Seine-et-M\rne, France, 
on R Seme, agr tools, footwear, brick mftg , 
p (1951) 10 119 

Monterey, r. Cal. S, of San Francisco; rich In 
histoiic tradition. r(-ortof artists ami writers . 
iinpt Sardine indiis , fruit, and \eg canneries, 
p (19(50) 22,618 

Mon‘eriev, t . cap Nuevo I>edn. Mexico: cath . 
textiles brewing, iroiiwks , mineriils, p. (I960) 
596, 993 

Montesportoll, f. Italy: SW of Florence, 
mkt t . p 11,8.50 

Montevarchl, t, Italy, on R Arno, industl , 

P 15, .too 

Montevideo, . cap , Uruguay . on N cst of 
I i<i Plata estuary , univ , livestock prod mnfs 
and exp , p (estd 1956) 922,885 
Montezuma, t , Ga . U S A . rnkt for winter mkt 
garden produce, cottDnsoeil oil , p (1950) 2,921 
Montgomery, co . N E \\ ales . cap Montgomery , 
a 797 sq in . p (I'.KjD 41,228 
Montgomei'y, co t . mini bor , Montgomery, N E. 
Wales, in upper Se\ern valley, 8 m NE of 
Newtown, agr inUt , p (1961) 970 
Montgomery, c. cup. Ala. USA . cotton, 
timber, fertilisers . comm ctr ; rly. wks . 
p (1960) 134.393 

Montgomery. ( , \X Punjab, Pakistan . tr . live- 
stock . leather, cotton , p (1911) 

Moiitichiarl, commune. IjomKirdy, N Italy; 
mftg . p 11.6.50 

Montignies-sui-Sambre, t. Belgium, coal, iron- 
wks. . p (1947) 

Montlgny-16s-Metz, commune, Moselle. France: 
residtl sub Metz; botanic gardens; p (1054) 
10,271 

Montilla, commune. S Spam. agr. winei ; tex- 
tlli's, pottery. Boap . l' 22,527 
MontlUQon, t , AJlier. France . on R Clicr ; agr 
ctr. machin. cutlery, chemicals, mirrors; 
p. (1954) 48,743. 

Montmorency, t.. Seine-et-Oise, France; p. (1051) 
11,091 

Montoro, c . S AV Spain; on R. Guadalquivir, 
agr prod , olh e oil ; p 18,000. 

Montpellier, t., cap. llerault. Franco ; nm> . 
wines, fruit, silk, chemicals, agr., p. (1954) 
97,501. 

Montreal, c . .srf . Quebec, Canada; at confluence 
of Ottawa and St Ijawieiice Its ; ca*hs . univ ; 
rly ctr . blew mg, tolM,cco, footwear, oil re- 
flniug, comm ctr . Igst. c. and spt. m Canada; 
p. (1961) 2, 109, .509. 
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MontrenU-soas-Bols, t, Selno. France; innfa., 
fruit; p. (1964) 76.252. 

Montreox, t.. Switzerland ; on L. Geneva ; health 
resort; p. 19,000. 

Montrose, spt , burgh, Anffua, Scot. ; on E. cat. at 
mouth of S. Eak R. ; chemicals, and rope wka., 
linen, fisheries; p. (1961). 10,702 
Hontrouge, t., Seine, France; paper, perfumes 
procialon tools; p (1954) 36,298. 

Montserrat. /., Inward la.. W.I : llmei, fruits, 
carrots and onions : ch. t. Plymouth . a. 32 so. 
m : p. (1960) 12 , 000 . 

Montville. L, S E. Conn., U.S.A. ; paper, textiles; 
p. (1960) 1,060. 

Monza, t., Lorabardy, Italy; cath. ; comm.. 

textiles. leather, hats; p. (1948) 60,950 
Moonta, i., 8. Australia ; on E. side of Spencer's G . 
70 m. S of Pt. Pirie ; once impt copper-mines, 
now declining. 

Moorea, one of the ch. Is., tlie Society gr., Pac. 

Oc. ; a. 60 sq. m. ; p. (1946 ) 2,838. 

Moorfoot Hills, range, Peebles and Midlothian. 
Scot.; alt. 2.136 ft. 

Moorhead, t . W. Minn., USA; potatoes, dairy- 
ing, poultry; p. {I960) 22,93 i. 

Moose R., Ontario, Canada; flows to James 
Bay 

Moosehead, L . Me., USA; source of Kennebec 
R ; 35 m. long. 10 m. wide. 

Moose Jaw, c.. Saskatchewan, Canada; rly 
junction; agr. ctr.; agr. implenioiits. oil re- 
fining; p. (e.std 1957) 30.000. 

Moquegua, dep , S Peru . cotton, maize, fruit ; 

cap. M. : a 5,549 sq ni ; p (1 901) .51.315 
Moquegua. ( . Peru, wines, p (1901) 3,885. 

Mora, t . Spam ; Induatl . p 10,441. 

Morar, c. Gwalior. Central India. 

Moratalla, (. Spain; N.VV. of Murcia; cloth. 

alcohol, wines : p. 14,536. 

Moratuwa, (.. Cevlon , p (1946) 50.700 
Morava, R., Czechoslovakia and Austria; trib. of 
R. Danube; length 212 rn. 

Morava, i? , Jugoslavia . rises in Cma Qora (3. of 
Dinaric Alps), flows N into R Danube 50 m 
lielow Belgrade; valley used by trunk rly 
from Belgrade to Thessaloniki (Salonika) and 
Athens, Sofia and Istanbul (Constantinople) ; 
length approx. 350 m. 

Moravia, old vrov , Czechoslovakia ; agr . forestry, 
coal, textiles; ch t. Brno, a 10,351 sq. ra ; 
P. 3,135,180. 

Moravskd Ostrava, t , Czechoslovakia ; co.al and 
iron; chemicals, oil-rcflning; p (1957) 199.206 
Moray, ro , N E Scot ; cereals, (bheries, distilling, 
woollens ; co. burgh. Elgin ; a. 482 sq m. ; 
p (1961) 49,156. 

Moray Firth, arm of N Sea ; on Scottish K. cat , 
between Ross and Croinaity, and Nairn, Moray 
cos. 

Morblhan, dev., France; on Bay of Biscay; 
agr (apples), mining, fishing, cap Vannes, 
a 2,739 sq. m.; p. (1954) 520,978 
Morcenx, i., Landes. Franc?; ii (1951) 3,013. 
Mordov, A S.S R . U S.S R ; between lls Oka 
and Volga; agr ; a. 9.843 sq m . p (1959) 
1,000,000 

Morea, see Peloponnlsos. 

Morecambe and Heysham, t . mun bor , N Lancs. 
Eng ; on S shore of Morecambe Bay. More- 
cambe, holiday resort ; Heysham, port for N. 
Ireland and oil refinery, p (1961) 40,9.90. 
Moree, t., N S.W., Aastralia; in agr. and grazing 
region; mkt. ; p {1^47) 4,361. 

Morelia, e., cap.. MichosUn, Mexico; cath. ; tex- 
tiles. sugar; p. (1960) 100,258 
Morelos, inland st.. Mexico: ratus,, forested; 
cap Oiernavaca : a. 1,916 sq m. ; p (1950) 
272,803. 

M6re Og Romsdal, dist., Norway ; a. 6,812 sq. m. ; 
p. (1961) 212,020 

Moret-sur-Lolug (Moret les Sablons), t.. 40 ra. S. 

of Paris on picturesque R Loing 
Morez, t., SE Jura, France: precision Instru- 
ments. optical equipment, winter sports: 
P. (1910) 5,020. 

Morgan, i., R. pt., 8. Australia; on R. Murray, 
where it suddenly turns 8 ‘approx. 150 m trora 
its mouth, handles transhipment of Murray 
and Darling R. tralTic to rail for despatch to 
Adelaide. 

Morgantown, t., W. Va., U 8 A.; coal, oil, gas 
fields; chemicals, heavy Ind.; p (1900) 
22,487. 


Morloka, r., N. Honshu, Japan ; textiles, Ironwks. ; 
p. (1955) 142,875. 

Morlalx, spt., Flnlstfere, France ; tobacco, paper. 

brewing, agr.; p. (1954) 15,037 
Morley, t.. mun. bor.. W.R YorLs, Eng. ; 3 m. S.W 
of Leeds ; woollens, coal-mining, stone quarry- 
ing. tanning; p. (1901) 40,322 
Morocco, ind. sovereign st , since March 1950 
(formerly French and Spanish prots ) N.W. 
Africa; cap Rabat: otlier chief ta Casablanca, 
Marrakesh. Tangier, i'ez. Meknes, Totiian. 
Oiijda. Safi, Mina Hassan Tani. agr., forest, and 
animal prod.; fruits, minerals, ind phosphates, 
manganese, iron ore, lead and zinc, coal, 
petroleum, a. 171,000 sq m . p (1961) 
11.626.000. 

Morogoro, L, Tanganyika E. Africa; on E. 
edge of CJentral African plateau, alt approx 
3.000 ft , 110 m. by rail W of Dar-es-Salaara, 
ctr. of sisal- and cotton-grov/ing a. 

Mor6n de la Frontera, commune, 8 \V Spain ; old 
church: olives: Iroiv ore , marble; p 26,575 
Morotai I., N. of Moluccji. fndoneaia 
Morpeth, mun bor., Northumlierlaml, Enq ; nr. 

Nev/castle; coal-inlning. iron, p (1961 ) 72.4.70 
Morrmsville, N I N.Z .agr ctr . p (1961) 4.777 
Mornston, vil., Olainorgan, S Wales . on It 
Tawe, 2 m, N E of Swansea; zinc smelting 
and refining steel. 

Morristown, t , N J., U S A ; holiday ctr . fruit . 
p. (1900) 17.712. 

MorrlsvlllB, bor., Penns . U S A : on Delaware R. . 

rubber prod. : p (1 960 ) 7. 790 
Mo^ro Velho, mnq-did , ISlmis Geraes, Brazil 
In Serra do Espinhaco, 10 in 8 of Belo lion 
zonte. deep rich gold-mines, ch t Nova Lima 
Mors, 7 , N. Jutland, Denmark , a 138 sq in . i> 
26,186 

Mortlake. t., Surrev, Eng ; on R Thames , residtl 
sub oflxindon. cement, pottery 
Morven, mtn , Aberdeen, Scot ; nr. Ballater . 
alt 2.802 ft. 

Morvon, mtn , Caithness, Scot. : nr Berrledalo , 
alt 2.313 ft. 

Moscow, c., R.S.F.S R ; cap .USSR; on R 
Moskva; caths., imlv., Kremlin, palaces, 
comm, ctr.; textiles, steel, engin , oil ictlnmg, 
chemicals: p. (estd. 1959) 9,032,000 
Moscow Sea (Ucha RcservoP). ariihcuil. L , 
It 8 P S R : created liehind darn on It Volga 
at Ivankovo, supplies water (o Moscow, 
maintains level on Moscow -Volga C'anil, and 
supplies water to 8 hydro-clcc powcr-stas.; a 
127 sq m 

Moscow-Volga Canal, RSFSR; links R Volga 
at Ivankovo with Khimki suburb of Moscow 
forms part of I/eningrad-Moseow Inland water- 
way; opened 1937 ; length 80 m 
Mosolle, dep , N 1C Pranec ; cap Metz . a 2.40" 
sq in, p (1954)7(7.9.79.7 
Moselle, R, Framx; and Germany, (rib of 11 
Rhine; length 323 m ; canalisation in imjgreas 
(1957) between '[’hionvillc and (Coblenz (168 m.) 
Moshi, 7 . Tanganyika, E Atnci, on S E Hank of 
Mt. Kil manjaro, ctr of collee-growmg d.st at 
alt approx 5.500 It.; desp vtdieH coltea by rail 
to Tanga or Mombasa 

Moskva, R.. U3S R ; trib of R Oka. length 
210 m. 

Moss, spt , Norway: pulp, paper, machin , (X3xtilc 
bids . p. (1900) 20,461 

Mossamedes, ^pt., Angola. Africa; exp rubber: 

fishing, fertilisers ; p 8.977 
Mossel Bay, spt . C. I'rov., 8. Africa ; oysters, 
whaling; p. 10,000. 

Mossend, t., Lanark. Scot. : nr (Glasgow : iron and 
steel . p 6,000 

MossgieU 7 . 8 I , N Z : woollens; p. (1901) 6,463 
Mossley, mun. bor., Ijanc.s, Eng ; 3 rn E of 
Oldham; mkt. t., textiles, iron and steel; p. 
(1961) 9,795. 

Most, t., (Czechoslovakia; lignite, chemicals: p. 
(1957) 39,770 

Mostaganem, t . Algeria ; vineyards, flour, leather . 
p ilQiS) 63,461 

Mostor, t., Herzegovina, Jugoslavia; on R. 
Naretva; bauxite, lignite, aluminium plant; p. 
(1960) 43,000. 

Mosui, t, Iraq; on R. Tigris; comm, ctr., Impt. 
during criisadcB, agr. prod., livestock, textQea; 
p (10.50) 140,295. 

Motala, t , on L. Vftttern. Sweden; engln., woollen 
goods, p. (1961) 27,148 
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Motherwell and Wlshaw, burgh, Lanark, Scot. : In 
Clyde valley. 16 m. S L. of Cdasifow . coal. 
Iron, steel, machln . engln.. silk, nylon, p (1961) 
72,799 

Motovilikha, r . W USSR; Industl . sub of 
Perm . motors; p (1939) .9.?.! ZO. 

Motril, ?vt . Spam . minerals, cotton, sugar, fruits . 

p ;.v ooo 

Mottarone, Monte, mtn , Italy, between L. Mag- 
giore and L Orta. alt. 4.892 ft. 

Motueka, Z. ST . N.Z . fruit, tobacco, p (1961) 
3,310 

Moulins, t, cap Allier. France, on R Allier. 
catb . nimed chateau ; timber wks . brewing . 
p (1954) 24.‘137 

Moulmeiu, apt , Burma on K Salween . rice, 
timber, p (195.5) 101,720 
Moundsvllle. c , \V Va , U.S A ; on Ohio R . 

coal, glass, zinc, p (1960)1.5.7(95 
Mount Adams, peal. White Mtna , N II . IT S A ; 
alt 6.679 ft 

Mount Caimel, hor , Penns . USA.; on Wab.asb 
R , coal-mining. clothing mftg . p (1960) 
W. 700 

Mount Clemens, t , Mich , U S A . on Clinton R . 

mineral springs, p (1960)57.0/5 
Mount Desert, / . Me . D S A ; a. 100 so in . 
mtiis ; Slimmer resort 

Mount Gambler, i . S Auetnilia . pastoial. agr 
ctr . p (1961) 13,334 

Mount Holly, i . N J . USA; textiles. clothe.s. 

leather, p (I960) 1 1,271 
Mount Isa, i, W. Queensland, Australia, m 
Sclwyn Range 80 m W of f’loncurry. linked 
bv rly through Cloncurry to K cst at 'I'owns- 
ville. silver-lead mines , p (1061) 7.7,.7/'7 
Mount Lotty Range, of n ranjic, S Australia, lie.s 
Immediately I] of Adelaide approx 5 m from 
St Vincent G . forms barrier to routes leaving 
Adelaide N F and B ; lower slopes support 
ymeyards and outer suburbs of .\delaide , 
nse.s to over 3,000 tt 

Mount Morgan, t , Queensland, Australia . gold- 
immng. p (1947) 3.799 
Mount Morns, f . N Y . U S A . p (1950) 3.430 
Mount Pleasant, ( . Mich .USA oil, lumber. 

sugar-beet, dairy prod . p (1960) 14,379 
Mount Prospect, / . Ill . U S .A . p (1960) 18.900 
Mount Vernon, c. 111. USA , timber, iloiu, 
woollens, coal, p (1960) 7 7.555 
Mount Vernon, c . NY, USA., on Rronx R . 
sub of NY . residtl , p (1060) 75,5/5 Takes 
its name irom George Washington's house on 
the I’otomac, in Virginia, 16 in S. of Wivshiiig- 
toii, D C 

Mount Vernon, c . Ohio, U S.A . on Kokosmg K . 

timber goods, mnfs , p (I960) 13,281 
Mountain Ash, vrb (list , Glamorgan, Wales , 
in nariow vallev 3 ni SE ot Aberdare. coal, 
p (1961)55.755 

Mountain Province, prop , N Luzon, I’hlllppines . 
rke, metal working, a 5,458 so m . p 
290.874 

Mountain View, / , ( al . U .8 A , p. (1960) 10,889 
Mountraelhck, t , rural chat . Laoighis, Ireland, 
mkt , tanning malting, p (rur.d <bbt 1961) 
22.390 

Mount’s Bay, inlet, S cst Cornwall, Eng ; 20 m 
wide , llsherv grounds 

Mourne Mtns., Down. N Ireland ; iiighest peak. 
2.796 It 

Mouscron, t , Belgium , cotton- and wool-weaving . 
p (eshl 19.57) 30.502 

Mouse or Souris, ll Uiinada and U S ; trib 
of jUasmiboino R , length 600 m. 

Moy, R , Mayo and Sligo. Ireland, length 36 m 
Movenvro-Qrande, t , Moselle, France, p. (1951) 
10,707 

Mozamblaue, rortvguear col . E Africa ; sugar, 
oil-nuta. cotton, maize , cap Lonreiico Mamues . 
a 302.327 sq m . r* (e.sltl 1960) 0,230,000 
Mozambique Channel, strait, Indian Ocean, 
separates Madagascar from mainland of Africa , 
length 1,000 m . width from 260 to 600 m 
Mozambique Current, ocean current. Hows N to S 
along 10 c^t ot Mozambique and Natal. E 
Alnca , relatively warm water 
Mozdok, / . K S F H R ; on Rostov-Baku rly . oil 
pipe-lines, p 14.008. [1,000 

Mpwapwa (Mpapua), / . Tanganyika, tr ctr.. p 
Much Wenlock, see Wonlock. 

Muck, Inner Hebrides, Scot.; S of Kigg 
Mudgee, N.S.W . Australia : p (1947) 4.169. 


MQhlhausen, t., Thorlrgla. Germany; on R. 
Unstrut ; textiles, machm . tobacco ; p (eatd. 
4954) 48,100. [4,358. 

Muirklrk, ml., Ayr. .Scot.; coal-mining. Iron; p. 
Mulzenberg, t.. S W Cape Prov.. S Africa ; 

tourist resort ; p 10,000. 

Mukachovo (MunkAcs), t , Ukrainian 8.8 R ; 

pyrites, p. (estd.) 20.000 
Mukden (Moukden), see Shenyang. 

Mula, / . Spam . tr ctr . p 14,312 
Mulde, R, Germany, tril) of R. Elbe; length 
1.30 m. 

MulhacAn, mtn , Sierra Nevada range, Spain ; 
alt 11,420 ft (highest peak Europe, outside 
Alps) 

MUlheim-am-Rhein, suhiirb of Cologne 
Mulheim-an-der-Ruhr, t . N. Bhine-Westphalla. 
Germany, on R Ruhr, cas . coal-mining. 
iron, steel, tobacco, engln . elec . oil reflning; 
ain>ort. p (estd 1954) 161,900 
Mulhouso, t, Haiit-Jihiri. France; textiles. 

chemicals, machm ; p (1954) 99,079 
Mull, / . Argyll, Scot, included in Hebrides, a. 
3.57 SCI m ; granite, pastoral farming . ch t 
Toliermory 

Mull of Galloway, 8 yiomt of Wigtown. Scot 
Mullet, The, venmaula, W cst Mayo, Ireland 
Mullingar, co. t , Westmeath. Ireland . on Brosna 
R . mkt . agr ctr , tanning, p. (1901) 3,89 f 
Multan, div . W Pnnjah. Pakistan, ch t,. 

Multan; p. (e.std 1951) 5.J/5.555 
Multan, t , W Punjab, Pakistan . on R Chenab : 
carpets, silks, pottery: steel plant projected 
1958. p (1961) 190 122 

Mumbles, holiday resort, residtl dlst , Glamorgan. 

8 Wales, within Swansea bor , p 10,000 
Muncie, t . Ind .USA . on White K ; iron, steel, 
gla.ss and paper, p (1960) 55 003 
Munden, /. Germain . on R Weser, picturesque 
medieval t . cas . leather ami rubber goods 
tobacco fact , p 55,555 
Munhall, / , Penns , U 8 A . p (1960) 17,312. 
Munich (Munchen), c . cap Bavaria, Germany , on 
R Isar. univ . cath , iialace. museum, '* English 
Garden”, comm < tr . sc leiitilic instruments ; 
machm , brewing, textiles, tobacco, chemicals, 
elec engm . film .studios, route ctr. , p (1900) 
1,101,400 

Munster, e, N llhiiie-Westphalia, Gennany. 
cath . univ , cas , leather, metal machm , rly. 
junction, p (estd 1951) 142,900 
Munster, prov , S W Ireland . includes cos. 
Waterford, Kerrv. Ckirk. Limerick. Clare, 
Tipperary, a 9.175 sq m . p (1961) 54.9. .35.9 
Muonlo, K , part of boundary between Finland 
and Sweden . Hows into G of Bothnia. 

Mur, /{ . Austria . tnb ot R Drava . length 
2.50 in rCanada. 

Murchlnson, (! . Hall Peninsula. Baffin 1 . 
Murchison, K . W Australia . length 800 in 
Murchison, peak. Rocky Mtns . B C . Canada ; 
alt 13. .500 ft 

Murchison Falls, on Victoria Nile. Uganda. 
Murcia, prov , 8 E Spain . former kingdom ; 
minerals, cereals, fruit, cap Muicla, a. 
4.369 sq m . p (1959) 808,010 
Murcia, c. cap, Mun iii. Sp.un , on R Segura; 
cath. umv , silk, glass, hats, gloxes; p. 
(1969) 843,819 

Murfreesboro, t . 'renn .USA; p (1960) 18.991. 
Murg. R. Germany, tnb of R Rhine, length 
40 m 

Murgab or Murghab, R.. Afghanistan . Hows 250 
in to desert swampa. 

Munnansk, spt . R 8 F 8 R . U 8 S.K . on Kola- 
peiiinsula. Ico-free throughout year; engln , 
elec power; p (1969) 220,000 
Murom, t . R 8 F 8 R., mkt., textiles, engln.; p. 
(1960) 73,000 

Muroran, t . Hokkaido. Japan ; on W. cst. ; p. 
(1950) 110,443 

Muros, commune, N AV Spain ; agr . Hour, soap. 

textile'^ . fishing . p 10,475. 

Murphysboro, c , 111 . U S.A. , on Bi Muddy R . 
p (1960) 8,673. 

Murray, R . separates N 8 W. and Victoria, 
Australia, Igst R iu continent, length 1,600 m. 
Murray, R , dist . N E Victoria, Australia 
Murray, t . N Utah. U 8 A , sub. Salt Lake City ; 

lead smolting, p (1980) 75.<955. 

Murrmubidgee, R . NSW, Australia ; tnb. of 
R Miiriay , length 1,350 in 
Murshldabad, t . W Bengal, India ; silk, weaving. 
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ivory carvlnj?, gold and sliver embroidery; 
p. (1941) 11.000. 

Murtoza, t.. Portugal : Ashing ctr. ; p. 8,570 
Munipara. t , N.I., N Z.; In Kalngaroa Forest a.; 

timber inds., p (1961) 1,560. 

Murvtedro, Spain : on E. cat. N. of Valencia. 
Murwillumbah, t., N.S W., Australia ; dairying, 
fruit, timber 

Murzuk, (. Libya. N, Africa; in Fezzan Oasis: 
tr ctr : n. 1 000. 

Mus, t., Turkey; W. of L. Van; p. (1960) 12,015. 
Musa Jebel, mtn . Egypt ; alt 7,375 ft. ; Identi- 
fied with the Biblical Sinai. 

Muscat and Oman, sultanate, Arabia; agr.. fruit 
(dates); cap Muscat, a. 82,00080 m ; i*. 550,000 
Muscat, t , cap , Mascat and Oman, Arabia ; 
on S. cst. of G. of Oman ; sm. tr. ; pearl 
fisheries ; p. 5,500 

Muscatine, r, Iowa, U S.A ; on Mississippi R. ; 

meat packing, timber Ind ; p. (1960) 20,997. 
Muscle Shoals, rapids. In Tennessee It . U.S A. ; 
site of Wilson dam. 

Musgrave Range, mtns , on bdy between S Austra- 
lia and N. Terr . Australia . isolated highland in 
ctr of continent ; and . rise to over 3.000 ft 
Muskegon, c., Mich . U.S A. ; engin.. motor cars. 

accessories, aeroplane engines; p. (1960) 46,485 
Muskingum, R . Ohio. USA; tnb of Ohio R ; 
length 240 m 

Muskogee, t , Okla . USA; riy. wks , oil re- 
fining, cotton. Hour, p (1900) 38,059. 
Musselburgh, anc. burph, Midlothian. Scot ; on S 
side of Firth of Forth at mouth of R Esk; wire, 
cables, nets, twine, paper mkg., golf course, 
hist, bldgs, now virtually sub of Edinburgh, 
p. (1961) 17.273 

Mussel Shell, R , Mont .USA. trib of Missouri R 
Mussomell, f , Sicily; agr. interests, p 12,.'j00 
Muttra or Mathura, t . Uttar Pradesh, India; on 
R. Jumna, Hindu ctr . p (1961) 125,808 
Muz Tagh, mtn pass, Karakoram Mtns., 10. 

Turkestan . alt 18,980 ft 
Muzaflarpur, t , Bihar, India; p. (1901) 108,759. 
Muzo, muyx , central Colombia , emerald-mining . 
p. (1947) 3,000 

Mwanza, t , N. Tanganvlka, E Africa : pt on 
L. Victoria, rly. terminus; p. 6,000. 

Mweelrea, mtn , Mavo. Ireland ; alt. 2.688 ft 
Mweru, L , l)et\\een Congo and N. Rhodesia, a 
2,700 sq in 

Myaungmya, dist , Lower Burma ; ch t Patan- 
awa, p 7,773. 

Mycenae, ayicieiH c , Greece . ruined 
Mykonos, I , N Cycladea, Oeece . p 4,188 
Mymensingb, t . Bengal, Pakistan ; rice, jute , p 
(1941) 52,950. 

Mynyddislwyn, t , urb disl . Monmouth, Eng ; in 
narrow AMlley of W, Ebbw R , 7 in N W. of 
Newport, coal-inng . elec goods, kerb- and 
flagstones, p. (1961) 15,433 
Mynydd-Mawr, mtn , N. Wales ; alt 2.293 ft 
Myslowlce, t. Poland, nr Katowice, rlv. 
junction, coal, llax mills, bricks; p (1960) 

40.000. 

Mysore, st . vS India, hvdro elec, power, gold, 
iron, manganese, colfco, tea. cotton, cap 
Bangalore, a 7 1,326 sq in; p (1961) 
23.547,081 

Mysore, t , Mysore. India, univ : carpets, comm 
ctr . p. (1961) 253,^)21 
Mytho, i., Vlet-Nam. Indo-Qiina ; p 7,010 
Mytholmroyd. t , W R , YorJvS, Eng . worsteds ; 
p. 4,500. 

Mytishchi, t. RSFSR. 12 m. N.E. Moscow: 
p (1959) 99,000. 

Midilene (Lesbos). I , Greece. In Aegean Sea. 
highest point 3,080 ft. ; olives, figs, lemons, 
oranges, grape.3 . antimony and marbles ; ch. t. 
Mvtllene, a 618 sq. m ; p (1951) 154.683. 
Mytilene, cap , spt., M.I., Greece ; p. (1951) 27,125, 
Mzombe, R., Kenya; trib. of Ruaha R ; length 
110 m. [length 80 m. 

Mzymta, R , USSR; flows to Black Sea ; 

N 

Naab, R., Bavaria, German v ; joins R. Danube nr. 

Ratisbon ; length 90 m. ' 

Naarden, t.. N. Holland. Neth. ; nr. Amsterdam; 

destroyed by Spaniards 1572. 

Naas, mkt. t., cap , Kildare. Ireland ; former cap. 

Leinster, p (1901) 4,021. 

Naband, t., Iran, on Persian G , S. of Shiraz. 


Nabeul, f., Tunisia, N. Africa; winter resort; p. 

15.000. 

Nabl Saleh. I., forming part of st. of Bahrein, 
Arabia; about 2 m. In circumference. 

Nablus, c., Jordan; N. of Jenisalem: the ancient 
Shechem or Sychar, and later Neapolis; former 
cap. Samaria; soap mftg.; Jacob’s Well and 
Mt. Gerizim adjacent; p. (1946) 24,660 
Nachod, (., Czechoslovakia ; on R. MettaJ at en- 
trance to Lewln Nachod Pass ; Prussian victory 
over Austrians 1806 ; cotton spinning, dyeing ; 
p 13,876. 

Nacogdoches, t , Texas. U.S A. ; lignite ; mkt. ; 
rnftg : p (1900) 12.674 

Naestved, mkt t . Zealand. Denmark: paper, iron, 
footwear: p. (1950) 17,5.77. 

Nagaland, reo . A.ssam, IndLi; comprising Naga 
Hills and Tueng-sang a on Burmese border, 
adm etc. Kohima; a 6.236 sq in . p. c. 

400.000. 

Nagano, c.. central Honshu, Japan ; on R Slnano- 
gawa. 100 m. S W. of Niigata ; silk mftg. . p 
(19.55) 152,547 

Nagaoka, (.. N.W. Honshu, Japan ; Igc. oil 
production ctr. ; p. (1947) 38,274. 

Nagasaki, c. flourxshxmj spt.. Kyushu. .lapan; 
cngin . shipbldg., enamelled ami lacquer ware . 
2nd c to be destroyed by atomic liomh In 
Second World War, since rebuilt, p (1955) 
303,724 

Nagh Hamadl (Nag* HammSidl), t , Upper Egypt. 
N Africa; on R. Nile 100 m. above Asyfit . 
site of barrage (opened 1930) to regulate Nile 
flood and ensure irrigation of Glrga prov. . 
barrage carries Cairo-Shellal rly across Nile . 
junction for light rly to Kharga Oasis 
Nagina. Uttar Pradesh. India , sugar, p (1941) 
26.077. 

Nagoya, t., Owarl, Honshu, Japan : thrn mg cap . 
gr tr . ch ceramic ind ctr, also (ottori and 
sdk factories . p (1955) 7..?.76'.77.9 
Nagpur, t,, Maharashtra. India, rhiefiv noted for 
Its Hindu temple^, salt, gram, cotton, p GOOD 
643,186 

Nagy Banya, mxmnp ( . Romania : gold. silTer, lead 
Nagy Becskerek, xndustl t , Jugoslavia ; on K 
Bega. 

Nagyenyed, t., Transylvania, Romania . on R 
Maros ; wood carving, educational ctr , famous 
for wine in Middle Ages ll> 30.794 

Nagykanizsa, t . Hungary ; distilling, milling . 
Nagyklktnda, (., Torontill, Jugoslavia, flour and 
fruit ctr 

Nagykdros, indxstl t . Hungary: wine, p 29,899 
Naha, spt, Ryiikii Is, Japan. USA control. 

mkt., textiles. USA airbase, v 11950) 14,779 
Nahe, R . Germany, flows 69 m to Jt JUiine, nr 
Bingen. 

Nahorkatlya, N F, Assam. India, oil fleldh 
Nailsworth. (. nrh dtsf . Gloucester. I'hig : in 
Cotswold Hills. 4 m. S. of Stioud . woollens . 
p (1961) 3.614 

Naln, settlemem Moravian Brethren. E cst 
Labrador 

Nairn, mar. co , Scot , on Moray F betw'ecii Moray 
and Inverness, much n.oorland, farming, 
quarries, fishing, a 200 s(i m . p (1061 ) -9. -/^i 
Nairn, burgh. Nairn. Scot . on S. side of Moray 
Firth 13 m N E of Inverness; resort, bricks, 
road metal, chips, kerbs, p (1961) i,899 
Nairobi, c , cap . Kenya. E. Africa; 327 m from 
Mombasa. Uganda Rly ctr ; big-g.ime slioot- 
mg. p. (cstd 1957) 221,700 
Naivasha, L., Kenya; located on floor ot (Jr 
African Rift Valley; alt 6,000 ft. 

Najibabad, t . Uttar Pradesh. India, tr m timber, 
sugar, metal mnfs 

Nakhichevan, t . Azerbayd/han S S R ; founded 
bv Armenian emigrants . floiirislimg tr . 
smelting, cottons, silks . p 12,000 
Nakhon Ratchasima, Siam . copper mkt . p 

12.000. 

Nakuni, mun , European ctr . Kenya rift valley 
(6,024 ft ). E Africa, protected bird sanctuary 
(flamingoes) on L. Nakuni 
Nakshov, spt., Laaland I., Denmark . sugar 
refining, p 15,505. [87,000 

Nalchik, t.. RS.FS.R.: N. Caucasus, p. (1959) 
Namaland or Namaqualand, region. S.W. Africa; 
extends between Walvls Bay and the Orange R , 
reaching from Atlantic cst. to Kalahari Desert . 
semi-arid ; a 100.000 sq m. ; administered by 
Union of S. Africa: copper, diamonds. 
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Namangan, indusil. t., Uzbekifitan, S.S.R.; on the 
Syr Dana; textiles; p. (1959) 122.000. 

Nambour, t, Queensland. Australia; butter, 
sugar, bananas, pineapples, citrus fruit and 
timber prod ; p. (1947) 2,251. 

Nam Dinb, xmvt. tr. t., Tongking, Vict-Nam. Indo- 
china ; p. 25,000 

Namol, 1{.. m N.S W . Australia ; trib. of Darling 
H . 270 m. 

Nampula, ch. t.. Mozambique, Port. E. Africa; 
p. 5,000. 

Namsos, spL, central Norway ; on Folda Fjord 
lumber, ttsli canning . textiles . copper ; p. 
(1901) 5.200 

Namur, -prov . Belgium . bordering on France ; 
collieries, iron ore. woodland, a. 1.413 sq. m . 

P (estd. 1957) 3G7.475. 

Namur, foTlfd c , Belgium; at confluence of Meuse 
and Sambre Ra , p (estd 1957) 32,H4H 
Nanaimo, B . Canada . coal, timber, brewing ; 
p. (1956) 12.570. 

Nanao, (. Iloni-.hu. Japan ; p (1917)2.9.9^7 
Nanchaug, c . Kiangsi. China , on Kan-Kiang . 

tea. nee. cotton . p (estd 1946) 205,101 
Nancy, ch i . Meurthe-ct-Mosellc. France . old 
cap liorraine, gr. industl. activity, cottons, 
woollen.s, chemicals, emliroideiy. p. (195t) 
124.797 

Nanda Devi, mlv , 'fibct, nr Indian frontier, alt. 
25.045 ft 

Nander, / , Maharaslitm, India, on R Codovaii. 

nuuslms and tr ctr . p. (1911) 10,000 
Nauga Parbat, labt , N.VV. Kashiiur, Indu. in W 
linn ilayas . alt 20,000 ft 
Nanhai, .see I’atshan 

Nanking, or c , Kiangsu. Oilna . on Yangt/c- 
Kiang; cap dunng Kuonnntang i egime. 192H- 
49 , famous scat ot learning , cotton i loth, sillc, 
mk , contains tombs of founders of the Ming 
(Ivnastv, p (estd ISib'l) 1.020,000 
Nanliiig (Nanshan), . S Cliina . form divide 
between Its flowing N to Vangtze-kiang and 
S to Si-kiang . crossed iiy historic Cheling ainl 
M(m ling Passes . alt mainly below 0,000 ft 
Nanning, cap , former treaiy pi , Kwangsi, ('hma. 
on the Yu-Kiang, ch nikt on S. frontier, p 
(1931) 03,110. 

Nan Shan, uda'y , Central ('lima . betwem Yangtze- 
Kiang liasin and (hat of tlie Si Ki.ing 
Naiiteire, t , Seme. Fi-ancc , nr Pan.s . noted for 
cake.s, almnmiiun mftg , p {1954)53,037. 

Nantes, t., cap Loirc-Atlantique. France, on R 
JiOnt* , liiacuit mltg , wood pulp, bell foundries, 
machine wlcs , chemicals, sugar, oil. textiles, 
stained glass, uurserv gardeixs. p (1954) 
222.700 

Nanticoke, I , Penns , U S A : on Susquehanna R. . 

anthracite, canning, ii (1 900) 75,6Yy/ 

Nantucket, 1 . Mass , C S A . oflicial W end of 
tians-Atliiritu fc.ea-LrO''Sing , buinmei rcboit, 

1> (1900)2,W-/. 

Nantung, c. Kiangsu. (’Inna; on N bank of 
Yaiigt/.e-kiang cstuarv 20 m N W ol liai-men . 

P (c'std 1935) 133,326 

Nantwich, inkt t , nrh dist , (’heshirc. Fug . 
on I,’ \Vea^er. 3 ni S W of Ciewe, bi mo 
liaths. fox-hnnling ctr . clotlnng, tood prcMin . 

P (1901) I0,io4 

Nantyglo and Blaina, vrb dat . IMonmontb, Eng . 
m narrow \ alley 2 m N of Abertilleiv, coal, 
iron, footwear, rubber prods . p (1901) 10,050 
Nao, (' , IC ost Spam, oi)poKile Ttalcanc la 
Napier, c , cap , Jlawke’a Itav. N I. N /) . flue 
esplanade. Ruirered great damage by e.irt hqnako 
1931. rebuilt by 1933, exp frozen meat, 

P. (1901) 32,707. 

Nnplc.s, (Napoli), c, spi., Campania. S, Italy, 
on Bay of N . at foot of YcHuyiiiB. opposite site 
of ancient Pompon ; sane tuary of Madonna di 
Pompen . grotto of Po/zuoll. Cartel del O\o. 
grand cath ; votiye church of San Francesco 
.ill Paola ; monastery of S;in Martino, subject 
to earthquakes and Tolcanie eruptions. Impt, 
sliipping; Hints . macaroni, vcrmiccllj, wine, 
olive-oil. shlphldg , r (1951) 1,011,910 
Napo, 11, ]':cuador, tub of Amazon, length 
800 m. 

Napoleon, i., N W. Ohio, U S A. ; light mnfs ; p. 
(1900) 0,739 

Nara, f . Honshu. Japan; S. of Kyoto; shrines 
and temples, colos-sal image of Budtlha . old cap. 
of Japan; p. (1955) 115,674. 

Narbada or Nerbudda, li , India ; flowing from 
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llewa to the G. of Cambay, in the Arabian Sea ; 
length 800 m. 

Narbeth, mki. t . nrb. dist . Pembroke. Wales: nr. 

head of Milford Haven, p (1961) 060. 
Narbonne, (.. Aude, France ; wines, sulphur, 
tiles; p. (1954) 32,060. 

Nardo, t, Lecce, Italy ; textiles ; p. 20,658. 
Narenta, R.. Jugoslavia; flowing 140 m. to 
Adriatic. 

Narew, II . Poland ; flows to U Bug. nr. Warsaw ; 
length 200 m 

Narmo, dep , Colombia, S America: a. 11,545 sq. 

m. ; cap Pasto, p (1947) 537,410. 

Narnl, <.. Perugia. Italy, linoleum. 

Nar6n, t., N.W Spain ; nr Corunna : p. 13,319. 
Narrabrl, t., N S.W . Austialia; S. of Moree; p. 
(1947) 3,328. 

Narragansett Bay, inlet of the Atlantic off cat. of 
Rhode I.. U.S A. 

Narrandero, t , New South \Valcs, Australia ; on 
Jt Murrumbidgce on N margin of Kiverlna 
dist. . collecting ctr. for wool, mutton, wheat 
and fruits produced m irrigated a fringing 
Murnimbidgee Iroin Nariandera to Hay. 
Narrogm, /.V/ Austialia, i> (1957) 4,201 
Narva, t . Estonian 8 S R ; founded In 1223 by the 
Danci). cath , textile lactones, engiu . hydro- 
clec . p 24,414 

Narvacan, t . Luzon, Iflnlippines . in fertile 
V illey , < otton mnfs 

Naivik. / . N W Norway . opposite I.ofoten Is : 
icc-tree throughout year, linked hy rly. to 
mipt iron-ore fields in N Sweden . exp iron 
oie. p (1940) 10,233 

Nashua, <* , N 11 , U S A . cotton, paper, carpets. 

ironwks., p (1900) 30.006. 

Nashville, c . cap , Tenn . IT S A . on Cumberland 
R . river pt , rly ctr. hne capitoI and other 
public bldgs . nnpt comm and cducat ctr . 
umvs and colleges, food and tobacco jirods , 
slux's. minting and piflilishing, railroad shops; 
1) (1900) 170,874 

Naslk, /, Maharashtra, India, on R Codavaii, 
Hmdu pilgiiin ctr . metal work, cotton w’ea^ - 
mg, p (\\)^\) 130.834 
Nasirabad. t , Ajincr dist . Pajasthan, India 
Naso, f , nr. Messina, Sicily , industl . p 8,000 
Nassau, / . Cook Is . S Pac. Oe . New Zealand 
terr ; uninhabited 

Nassau, t , cap. Bahamas W Indies , all impt. Is 
of the Bahamas connected with N by radio 
telegraphy, resoit, peails, sponges, fruit, 
p (1043) 29..?9i 

Nassjo, t . S Sweden . lumber, leather, light mnfs , 
p (1947) 11,422 

Natal, cap , llio (Irandc do Norte, Brazil , rubber . 
P (1947) 51,986 

Natal, prov. Union of S Atrica. sub-tropical 
coastal climate, piod . sugar-cane, tea, 
cereals, mineral (cspetially coal), caj) Ihetei- 
maritzlmrg. a (me ZuUilaiid) 35,284 sq. m. , 
P (1951) 2,408.433 (me 274.468 Europeans) 
Natanz, prou., Iran, m lull country between 
Kashan and Isfahan, famous for pears and 
other fruits 

Natchez, c . Miss .USA. m rich cotton-growing 
dist.. P (1900) 23.701 

Natchitoches, / . La , U S A . on Red R.; p 
(1900) 13.924 [28.831 

Natick, t , Mass , U S A . boots, shoes; p (1900) 
Natick, f . R I . U S A .cotton, light mnfs . p 3,660 
Naturaliste, C . N E 'L’asniama 
Naturallste, C., 8 ot (Jeographe Bay. W Australia 
Naucratis, ancicjit c. betwien Cairo and Alex- 
andria, excavated hr Flinders I'etrle and 
Gardiner. 

Naugatuck, mdustl t . Conn . USA. mnfs 
rubber, iron castings, p (1900)7.9,5// 
Naumburg, c . Saxony-Anhalt. Germany ; at 
eonflueiice of Ks Unstrut and Saale ; annual 
Hussite feast, cath . textiles, leather, toys, 
chemicals; p (estd. 1954) 41,500. 

Nauplia, see Navpllon. 

Nauru, I , S I'ae Oc . 20 in S. of Equator; ad- 
iminstercd jointly by (tr. Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand . phosphate iiid . a. 8 sq 
ni . p (1959) 4.380 

Nauta, t . Peru , on confluence ot Rs Marahon and 
Ucayali. 

Navon (An Uamh), ttrb dist , Meath, Ireland, p 
(1061) 3.096 

Navanagar, t, (Gujarat, India; on G. of Kiitoh. 
silk and gold embroidery, p. (1951) 106,000 
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Navarino or Neocastro, xvt, Greece; on W cst. 
Morea; Turkish-EKyptlan fleet destroyed hi 
tUe harbour by allied English, French and 
Bussiaus in 1827. 

NaV'Brra, prov., old Idnadom. N. Spain : bounded by 
the Pyrenees ; cap Pamplona ; grain, fruits, 
olivea, wines, cattle-rearing, copper, silver, lead : 
a. 4,055 sq. rn ; p. (1959) 399.038 
Navasota, t , E Texas, U B.A . mkt , cotton pro- 
cessing mills, p. (1960) 4.937. 

Navpaktos, apt., Greece , at head of G. of Corinth ; 
p (1940) 4.100 

Na^lion, t.. Peloponnesos, Greece ; on G. of 
Navplion; p. (1951) 5,4.56*. 

Navsari, t . S W. Barod.i, W. Indian Union ; 

cotton, leather, metal work , p (1941) 24.557 
Naxos, I . Greece , Igst of the Cyclades ; a. 164 
sq ra. ; famous for wine and fruit. 

Nayarit, .st.. Mexico ; a 10,444 sq.m ; cap Tepia: 

p. (estd. 1959) 375.510 
Nazare, t.. Brazil , p. 13.482. 

Nazareth, <. Isnvel . 21 in BE Acre; associations 
with early life of Christ, p (1946) 15.540. 

Naze, The, c . S. point of Norway 

Nazilli, t. S.W Turkey; on E Menderea; agr . 

esp. olives, p (19G0) 36.G01. 

Ndola. t N. Rhodesia. Central Africa; nr hdv 
with Katanga prov . (’ongo. 110 in by rail N 
of Broken Hill , ctr ot rich copfier-mining area, 
leas important lead- and ziiic-rnining. minerals 
despatched by rail E. to Bcira and W. to 
Lobito Bay. 

Neagh, Lough, L . N Ireland ; Igst in British 
la.; a. 163 aa in . drained by B Bann 
Neath, t. mun. bor . Glamorgan, Wales; 6 m up 
R. Neath from Swansea Bay. coal, aluiniimim 
indfi.. oU ref.; p. (1061) 30.884 
Nebraska, st., U S.A , mainly prairie; cap 
IJncoln : farming, meat-packing, oats, wheat, 
maize, hay. potatoes, sugar-beet, apples, 
wool. live8t(X!k, petroleum, cement, a 77,*227 
aq m ; p (198U) 1,411,3.10. 

Ne^aska, R . trib of Missouri R . U S A 
Negcar, B., Germany , rising between the Swabian 
Jura, nr. Schwenningen, and the Black Forest . 
t^ugh Wllrttemberg- Baden to the Rhine at 
Mannheim; length 210 m. 

Neder Rijn, see Lek. 

Needham, t . Mass , U S A ; nr. Boston : mnfs . 
p. (1060) 25,793. 

Needham Market, t . Suffolk. Eng ; on R Gipping , 
P. 1.349. 

Needles, gr. of locics. Jutting out at W extrem 
I. of Wight. Eng 

Neenah, c , Wis , IJ S A, ; timber yards, flour and 
paper mills, summer resott , p (1060) 75, 5, 57 
NeStedag, Turkmen S S 11. . on shores of Caspian 
SeA; oilfields 

Negapatam, /, Madras. India; at mouth of R 
Vettar . rly. terminus . cotton, tobacco, ground- 
nuts; p. (1941) 52.557. 

Negev, reg , S. Israel, pioneering area 

Negolul, mtn . Transylvanian Romania *. 8.346 ft 

Negombo, apt . mb. dial . N W prov . Ceylon . 

native work m metal, leather . p (19.53) 55.55/ 
Negotln, f , E. Jugoslavia , on Romanian Ixjider . 
p. 5.6*55 

Negrll Beach, Jamaica; 25 m W of Montego 
Bay ; new resort to fui ther Jamaica’s tourist tr 
Negri Sembilan, st , Malaya, a 2,580 sq. m ; tup 
Seremban. p. (1957) .105,045. 

Negritos, t , I’lura dep , Peru , on cst , 15 in S of 
Talara ; Impt. oil-tleld, 

Negro. Rio, prov, Argentina: a. 77.610 sq m ; 

cap Viedma; p (estd 1960) 204,200 
Negro Rio, R . Argeutma. flows into G of St. 
Mathias 

Negro, Rio, Brazil. Colombia, S. America ; one of 
the ch trlbs. of R. Amazon , rises m Colombia. 
Joins the Amazon In N. Brazil. 

Negros, I , Philippines ; S. of Mindanao . a, 
4.905 sq m : p. 1.250,000. 

Nehbandan Range, mt-ns , E Persia. 
Neuetm<Husten. t.. N. Rhme-Westphalla. Ger- 
many; at confluence of Rs. Mdhue and Ruhr: 
lamps, metals and chemicals , p. (estd. 1954) 
29,600. 

Nellston, par., nr. Glasgow, Renfrew, Scot. ; 
bleachflelds, cotton, coal 

Nelase or Nlsa, R., tribs of R. Oder, (l) Western 
Neiase. now frontier between Poland and 
Germany to Czechoslovak frontier, (2) Eastern 
Neisse in £. Silesia. 


Nelya, Colombia, S. America ; on R. Magdalena : 

cattle, coffee: p. (1947) 15.096. 

Nejd, dist . Central Arabia; with Hejaz, forms 
mngdom of Saudi Arabia; mainly desert; 
impt. oil wells, horses, camels, dates, various 
fruits : cap Riyadh : p 4,000,000 (estimated). 
Nellore, Andhra Prade.sh. India ; dyeing ; 
rice: p (1961) 106.797 

Nelson, mjio. t . mun bor.. Lancs. Eng : on 
N, flank of Roasendalo 3 m N E of Burnley ; 
cotton, ravon, iron and brick wks . light engin , 
p. (1901) 31.950 

Nelson, prov , S 1 N Z ; cap. Nelson ; a. 10,870 
sq m . P (1961) 74,281. 

Nelson, t., S.I. N Z ; nr. head of Tasman Tisy; 

fruit packing, timber, cath.. p (1901) 25.310 
Nelson, li , Canada, draias L. Winnipeg to 
Hudson Bay; length (with its gr. tnb the 
Saskatchewan) 1.450 m 

Nemours, i.. Seine-et-Marne. France ; glass 
factories, p (1916) ,5, J/5 
Nemunas, R.. U S S R . flowing to the KnrLsches 
HafT, S E Kaliningrad , length 50 in 
Nenagh, mkt. t , mb dist , T'lpperary. N Riding. 
Ireland; p (1961) 4,317. 

Nene, It , Northants. Eng , rises nr. Naseby and 
flows 90 m to the Wash. 3 m N. of Sutton 
Bridge. 

Neosho, R . Kan , U S.A. ; trib of Arkansas R ; 
length 450 m. 

Neosho, t . S.W. Mo . U S A. ; mkt . lumber, agr . 

lead-mining, p. (1900) 7,452. 

Nepal, ind Himalayan ; bimnded on N by 

Tibet, on E bv Sikkim, on H and W by India, 
exp cattle. hide.s and slvins, oniurn and other 
drugs. Umber; cap Katmandu, a. 54,362 .sq. 
m : P. (1961) 9.407.127 
Nephin, mtn . Mayo, Ireland ; alt 2,046 ft. 
Nerbudda, see Narbada. 

Nerchinsk, t.. R 3.F S It ; on Nertcba R : p. 
6,350 

Nerchln.ski Zavod, t , Chita Reg , R S F S R . ileh 
mineral deposits, little developed, p 3,153 
Ness, Loch, L, Inverness, Scot ; occupies N E. 
end ot Glcnmore; forms link in Caledonian 
Canal, very deep; 22i m long 
Neston, / , n)h dist , Clieahire, Fng ; on N aide of 
L)ee e.stuary. residtl , p (1961) 11,836 
Nestos, R , see Mesta. 

Nesvizn, i . W Byelorusaia, USSR; p 10,000 
Netherlands, kxngdom, W. Europe, divided Into 
II provinces, bounded by the N Se i. German v, 
and Belgium, ch cs ' Amsteidaiu (cap), 
Rotterdam (eh pt ). The Hague (seat ot 
Government). Utrecht. Haarlem, Groningen; 
country lovv-Iviiig, cst protected bv dykes; 
fertde and productive, agr, butter- and 
checse-mkg . mkt g<ii<lening, distilling and 
various mnfs. .shipbldg , machin , tobacco, 
sugar, diamnnd-cutlmg. ('omineree. a 12,868 
sq m ; p (estd 1959) 11 417,254 
Netherlands Antilles (Curacao), grs of Is . 
Caribbean Sea. off N c-it ot V’eneznela; 
consist of the Neth. W’mdward Is and the 
Neth Leeward Is . a 40 1 sq m . cap 
Willem.stmi. p (1957)755.5/6 
Netze, see Notec 

Neubrandenburg, Mecklcnlmrg. E. Germany, 
heavily bombed during Second World War; 
fibreglass, machin. chemicals, p. (1946) 
20,446 

Neuchdtel, can. Switzerland; mountainous dist. 
Jura Mtns ; cattle, cheese, chocolate, watches, 
cutlery, cottons, hosiery; a 309 sq. m . i) 
(1960) 147,500. 

NeuchMel, t, cap, Neuchatel, Switzerland, on 
N.W, shore of Jjake N ; watchuikg , jewellery, 
condensed milk ; p (1941)25,755 
Neuch&tel, L . Switzerland . at S E foot of Jura 
Mtns. at the W. end of the central Swiss 
plateau . drains N E. to R. Aar ; length 36 m , 
width 3-5 m. 

NeulcbMeau, Vosges, France, nr R. Meuse; 
P. (1946) 4,0.59 

Neugersdorl, /, Saxony. Germany, ironwks , 
textiles; p 11,165, 

Neuhaldensleben, 1., Saxony. Germany; light 
mnfs., gloves ; p 10.882. 

Neuhausen, commune, N. Switzerland . aluminium 
wka . p (1941) 6.355. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, sub., W. of Paris, France: 

fine bridge and cas.; p. (1954) 66,095. 
NeumUnster, Schleswig-Holstein. Germany; 
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N. of Hamburfr; tannin", cloth, machin., 
chemicals; p. (estd. 1954) 7i.200. 

Neunkirchen, t.. Saar, Germany ; iron, coal : p. 
40.000. 

Neuqudn, terr., Argentina : agr and stock-raising; 
a '37.245 sq. in ; cap. Neuqu^n, p. (estd. 1958) 
119.100. 

Neu-Ruppin. t. Brandenhiirg, Germany; on L. 
Ituppin: fire cxtinguLshera. chemicals, p. (estd 
1954) 29.100 
Neusalz. see Nowa S61. 

Neusandetz, see Nowy Sacz. 

Neusatz (Novi Sad), I . .Jugoslavia : on It Danube . 
formerly a royal free c . almost destroyed by 
the Austrians in IH-ltt; hter.iry and comm. 
ctT . coal, p (estd lUryO) 97.000 
Neuse, R., N C . U S A ; flows to Pamlico Sound . 
length 300 m. 

Neuss, c . N. Rhine-Westphalia. Germany; mnfs. 
iron goods, textiles, paper , rly. junction . 
p. (estd 1954) 07,200. 

Neustadt, see Wiener-Neustadt. 

Nenstadt, t, llhincland- Palatinate. Germany, 
on It Haardt . metal, paper, textiles . p 
(estd 1954) 22.900 

NeustreUtz. t . Mecklenburg. Germany ; machin ; 

P (estd 1934) 29,900 
Neutltischeim, see Novy Jl£ln. 

Neutra, see Nitra. 

Neuwied, t., Ithineland- Palatinate. Gennany. on 
K. Rhine . cas ; ironwk . wood, pumice atone . 
P (estd. 1954) 29,000 

Neva. R.. It S F S.lt , drams L Ladoga S W 
via Leningrad to G of Finland. 40 m long 
Nevada, ndn .sf , USA. between Utah. Oregon 
and Idaho, .ind bounded S. and W bv (.'ali- 
forma, mining' gold, silver, copper, tungsten, 
gypsum, iron. lead, livestock, agr , timber, 
tourism: cap Garaou City, a 110.540 sq m. 
p (1000) 289,278. 

Nevada, c , Mo , USA; /me -mining and smelt- 
ing . p iimo) 8.i10 

Novers, e , ear Nievie, Fiance , on R Loire ; oath . 
file Roman Noviodunum , porcelain and faiciu e 
Hidustry. iron goods . (arm JinplenitiiLs; aii- 
ciaft. p (1934) 

Neves, t. S E Bra/il. sugar, coffee, (1047) 
24.002 

Nevis, 1 , Tjeevard Is . W.T ; cli prod cotton. 

ill t Charlestown, a 50 sq m , p 11.282 
Nevis, Loch, arm of sea. otf of Invciness. Scot , 

1 1 in long 

New Albany, r . Ind .USA. on R f)hio; glass, 
furniture, leatlier, non and steel, car bodies, 
V (1900) 37.812. 

New Amsted, t . Noth ; nr Amsterdam . mnfs . 
p (1^4^)21,892 

New Amsterdam, t . Brit thiiana; on Bcrbiee R , 
P 9,978 

New Amsterdiun, t , M.uihattan T . USA. taken 
by Eijgli-,li liom LUitcli, K»01, and renamed 
New York. 

New Antwerp, t . on (Jongo Jt , Congo, 

New Bedford, e . spt , Maas .USA .on estuarv of 
R Acushi.et. whale-ll;-.hcrv ctr . mills (ottoias. 
(ordage. glass, shoes, p (I960) 102.117. 

New Bern, N C' . U S A . tr in timber, tobacco, 
cotton, p (1960) 15.717 

New Braunfels, c . Texas, V S.A . cotton goods. 

leatluT, lime, Ijcauty spot, p (I960) 15,031. 
New Brighton, i . Chcshiie. Ciig . at entrance to 
Mersey estuary , residtl . result. 

New Brighton, t . NY. USA, ou Staten Is ; 

warehouses and tactoiics 
New Biighton. bor , Penns , USA.; coal-mining . 
p (1900). eV.^i;?. 

New Brighton, f , S 1 . seaside resort, nr Christ- 
church. New Zealand, p (1901) 10.219 
New Biitaiii, Igst I . Bisinaick Archipelago, 
Papua- New Guinea, a (with adjacent Is) 
14.000 sq m . p (195 7) 100.273 (inc approx, 
.1^890 non-indigenous) 

New Britain, c . Conn .USA; iron and brass 
mnfs . p. (1900) S2.201. 

New Brunswick, prov , Dominion of Canada . 
largely foi-est-clad, mtns , with many La, 
linnher. pulp, paper, agr chietly potatoes, 
llslimg. canning, lead. zinc, barytes, natural g.is 
nmfs . cap Krederictioii. a 27.985 sq. iii., p 
(1961) 597,920 

New Blrimswick, c . N J . U S A. ; on Raritan K. ; 
chemicals, motor lorues. motor part^, leather, 
hosiery and hardware; p. (1900) 40,139. 


New Caledonia. I . Fr. Col . S Pacific ; coffee, 
copra, chrome ore. nickel. Iron, manganese, cap. 
Noumea, a. 8.548 sq, m : p, (1957) 72,478. 
New Castle, former prov , Spain 
New Castle, t , Ind . USA.; steel mnfs., motor 
parts; p (1900) 20.349 

New Castle, t , Penns . USA; tinplate, glass, 
steel wire, iron, coal. p. (I960) 44,700. 

New Cumberland, bor , Penns , USA, tobacco. 

clothes, p. (1900) 9,297 
New Cumnock, par . Ayr, Sf;ot ; coal. 

New Dongola or Maraka. t , Nubia, Sudan . on 
R Nile. Africa. t> 10 000 
New England, the six N E Atlantic sts of U S A . 

Me . N II . Vt . Mass , It I . (’onn 
New Forest, v:oo<lland repiov, Hants. Eng ; a 
93.000 acres . eh. t Lvndhurst . Brockenhurst 
and Beaulieu (witli lulned abbey) are village, 
of note 

New Forest, rural disl.. Hants, Eng.; p. (1961) 
97.491 

New Qalloway, burgh, Kirkcudbright, Scot ; on 
R Dee. 12 rn N W of Cai^-tlo Douglas; p 
(1961) 327. 

New Glasgow, fvt.. Nova Scotia, Canada; p 
(1956) 9.998 

New Granada, former name of the United States 
of Colombia. S America 

New Guinea (Australian), sec Papua-New Guinea 
New Guinea, West. W part of the 1 of New 
Guinea. <Iue to come under Indonesian adm 
IMaylOO'l. a (me 'rernate). 1 15,801 sq m . p 
(estd 1954) 779,000 

New Hampshire, si.. New Ibigland, USA. 
touching the (Janadian border, forested ami 
niountalnons . agr and fruit-growing exteri- 
blvely purbued, paper and forest products, 
textiles, cai) (.kmtord, cli spt Portsmouth, 
principal rrdtg ctr Maneliester. a 9,304 sq m . 
p (1900) tfW;. 9^1 

New Haven, c . pi . (Jonn . IJ S .V . on New Haven 
Harbour, inlet ol J.ong I Sound. Yale Uiuv . 
firearms, clocks, tools, paper, meat-packing, 
p (1960) 192,048. 

New Hebrides Condominliun, I , Pae Oc . 
roughly 500 m W of Fiji and 230 m N E of 
New Caledonia . administered jointly hv France 
and Britain, 3 aifive volcanoes, on Tiiiria, 
Ainbryin and Lopevi, earth tremors frequent, 
copra, cotton, cocoa, a. 5,700 sq ui . p (1960) 

00. 274 

Now Holland, ferry, rly sta . on R Humber, 

1. mcolM, Eng 

New Hunstanton, see Himstanton. 

New Ibeiia, t , La . USA , sugar, cotton and 
ricc-growing; timber tr , p (1960) 29.002. 

New Ireland, I . Bismarck Arcliir>elago, Papu.a- 
New Guinea, a. (with adjacent Is) 3,800 sq 
ni.. P (1957) 3G.9I2 (nalne), (1954) 712 (non- 
indigenous) 

New Jersey, Atlantic st . IT S A ; adjoining New 
Yoik mixed farming, petrolemn-relining, 
binclting, chemicals, .sanitary ware, motor ve- 
hicles. paints, shipbldg . glii.s3 sand. /.me. iron 
ore. ciav, cap Trenton, eh cs . Newark arvl 
Jersey Citv. a 7.830 s(i ni . p ( 1 9&0) 6,066.782 
New' Kensington, f .Penns .U S \ . p. (1900)2.7,45.5 
New Lexington, t . Ohio. I' S A ; coal, oil and 
natural gas. p (1900) 4,914 
New London, c , (Ynn . U S .V . at mouth of R 
Thames, tine harbour, .silk and woollen fac- 
tories. p (1900) 24,182 

New Mexico, s/ . U S A . N of the Mexican Rep . 
and S, ot Coloi.ulo bt . tra\ersed by the Rocky 
IMtiLS ; uranium, potash .salts, pumice, beryl- 
lium. copper, petroleum, agr . cereals, fruit, 
vegetables, cotton, livestock, cap Santa Fe, 
a. 121.066 sq in . p (19 (j0) 991.023 
New Milford, t , Milford Haven. I’embroke. Wales. 
New Mihord, f . N. W. Conn .USA, dany prods . 
tobacco, foundries, textiles, cheimcals . p. 
(I960) 3,023. 

New Mills, industl t . urb diH . Derby. Eng ; 
at W foot of Pennmes 6 in S E. of Stockport ; 
textile Tinntmg. ble.achmg and dyeing, rayon, 
p.iper. emery and glass-cloth mftg . iron and 
brass nmfs . p. (1961) 8,510. 

New Norfolk, (., Tasin.aiua, Australia; fruit- 
growing. p. (\d41) 7,921. 

Now Orleans, c , spt.. ioi . U.8 A ; on delta of 
Mississippi K . the gr cotton mart of 
America, and a busy comm, and mftg. ctr . 
p. (1960) 627,529. 
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New Philadelphia, r , Ohio. USA.; Impt. rly. and 
canal ctr.; p. (1960) 14,241. 

New Plymouth, spt., cap.. Taranaki. NT., N.Z : 
on W cat. at N. foot of Mt. EKinont: sm. oil 
deposits; ctr. of dairy-farming dist. : p. (1961) 
32.374. 

New Providence, 1 . Bahama J.q , W. Indies; 

contains cap , Nassau: p 46.125. 

Now Quay, t , nrb, chst , Cardiiraii, Wales ; on cst, 
of (!ardlffan Bay. 18 in. S W ot Aberystwyth, 
p. (1901) 951. 

New Radnor, rural co. t, Radnor. Wale.s: 

on slope of Radnor Forest. 6 m. S W. of Fres- 
teign: p. (of dist. 1961) 2,050 
New River, artijlcial aqueduct, Herts to Islington. 

London, Eng. , length 36 in. 

New Rochelle, o.. N Y , IT S A .on Long I. Sound ; 

resldtl.; p. (1960) 7G.812. 

New Romnoy, t mun. bor . Kent. F.ng ; nr S. 
cst. to E of Dungeness; one of the (kiviue 
l^orts. in the rich agr. dtst llomnev Minsli. 
old harbour silted up by shingle, and now a mile 
from sea; p (1901) 

New Ross, mkt, t, vrb dist, Wexford, Ireland, 
brewing and malting, p (1061) -l.-ZSiJ. 

New Siberian Is., o'f Arctic cst . IJ S S It 
New South Wales, si . S E Amtralia ; much 
mineral wealth in tablelands and rntns . silver, 
lead. coal. zinc, iron and steel, agr. corn, 
potatoes, fruit-growing, sheep, wool, c.rttio, 
meat. a. 309,433 sg m. (exclusive of Aus- 
traliin Capital 'L’err. of Canberra), p. (1901) 
3. 9 16. 907 

New Waterway (Nleuwe Waterweg), ship envoi, S. 
Holland. Neth , connects R Lek 7 m below 
Rotterdam with N ISea cst. at Hook of Holland , 
length 11 m. 

New Westminster, t , 11 C , Canaila ; at mouth 
of It Fraser . former cap col . exp timber, 
canned salmon , p (estd 1958) 

New Yoik, SI , LJ 8 A. . one ot the oiiginal sts , 
touching Canada on the N , and reaching the 
Atlantic on the 8 , known as the " Empire 
State”; me Long I and Staten T . mixed agr . 
Poitland cement, inni ore, stone, sand and 
gravel, zinc, petroleiun, gvpsuin, titanium 
concentrate, steel. .A.lbariy is tlie state cap 
a. 49,576 sg. m.. p. (1960) 16,782,304 
Now York, c., svi , N Y.. U S A . ch comm ctr 
of USA and W. hemisphere, originally 
founded by Dutch scLtleis as New AinstenUm 
on Manhattan 1 . gr. portion situated on Long 

T. ; One parks and bridges, hky.scrapers. gd 
harbour, ch Inds . cloth to\tile.s, printing and 
publishing, iron and steel work, iiiachm . sugar- 
letlning, meat packmg, ji. (1960) 7,781,984 

New York State Barge Canal (Erie Canal), N Y st . 

U. S.A ; links T'onawanda on Niagara R with 
Hudson li. via the Mohawk gap through 
Appalachian Mtns , provide.s through wat 'r 
route from N.Y. to (Ir Lakes ; opened .i.s Erie 
Canal 1825, improved 1918 . length 330 ui 
(with branches 52.5 m.). depth 12 ft. 

New Zealand, lint Dominion. S I’ac. Oc ; E of 
S E. Australia and Tasmania, just over 1.200 m 
from Sydney, N.S W. ; it consists of two miiri 
Is., N I. and S I (a, 102,375 sg. in.), Stewart 1 
(670 sg m ), Chatham Is (372 so. m ), Cook 1 
and several smaller Is ; the Is arc mountainous 
and contain numerous l^s . thermal springs 
ami geysers; the scenery being varied .and 
beautiful, and the climate every ^\ here hcaltlij . 
there are active and dormant vokaiiocs in N 1 , 
cap. W'ellington . principal exp ; wool, butter, 
frozen meat, chee.se, hides, skins and pelts, 
p (1961) 2,414,064 inc. 165,006 Maoris 
Newark, b, Del , U.S A.: univ.. p (i960) 

Newark, mkt. t , mun. bor , Notts, ling , on R 
Trent 17 m. N.E. of Nottingham, engin , 
brewing, chemicals, etc ; p. (1961) 24,610 
Newark, c , N..J.. USA; fine flourishing mnfs . 
inc. chemicals, leather. Jewellery, p. (1960) 
405.220. 

Newark, c , Ohio, U S.A. ; on R. Licking , rlv 
carriage wks. and other iniifs.; p. (1960) 
41,790. 

Newark, f., NY., USA.;' horticulture, glass, 
light mnfs., p. (1960) 12,868. 

Newberry, t . 8 C . U S.A. ; cotton prod.. 

dairying; lumtierlng ; p. (1950) 7,546 
Newbiggln-bV'tbe-Sea, t , urb. dist , on E. cst . 4 m. 
N. of Blyth . sm seaside resort : coal-mining ; 
Nortlimnberland, Eng.; p. (1901) 10,066. 


Newburgh, burgh, Fife, Scot. ; on S. side of Firtli 
of Tay. 8 m. E ot Perth, p. (1961) 2,079. 
Newburgh, c.. N Y.. U.S A. ; on Hudson R. : 

clothing and machin. mftg ; p (1960) 30.979. 
Newburn, t.. urb. dist., Northumberland, on R. 
Tyne. 3 in. W. of Newcastle: Eng.; pure 
graphite for nuclear reactors, p (1901) 
Newbury, mkt. t, muv bar. Berks, iCng. ; on R. 
Kennet. 17 m S W. oi Reading, eugiii . 
furniture, paper, cardboard boxmakmg. p 
(1901) 20,386. 

Newburyport, c , spl , Mass.. U.8 .A. ; on Merrimac 
R : boot and shoe factories, comm, and 
fisheries; p. (1900) 14,004. 

Newcastle, spt , vrb. dist. on Dundrum Bay; 

Down. N. Irel.ind . p (1951) 3,076 
Newcastle, t., W Natal. S. Africa; coal, iron, 
steel, wood. gram, hemp; p 11,700 
Newcastle, Greater, c . NS W.. Australia ; at 
mouth of R Hunter; 2nd c of st , gr. coal 
depot of S hemw|)hcre and leading provinci il 
industi ctr of t'ommpnwcalth . iron and steel, 
engin . shipbldg . p (1961) 208,90^) 

Newcastle Lmlyn, urb di'l . Caimarthcn, WaliM; 

on R Teiti. p. (1961) 648. 
Newcastle-imder-Lvmo, t . mun. bar.. Staffs. Eng ; 
2 ni W of Stoke-on-Trent, on Lyme Brook; 
iron and steel, mining and gnarrying, textiles 
and non-ferrous metals, bricks, tiles, p. (1961) 
76. 13 i. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, r , spt . cn bor . Northum- 
lx;rland, Eng. , on N. bank of R True, 10 ni. 
from the N Sea : connected by bridges with 
(iateshead, Durham, great shipbldg and 
cOlly pt ; cath , many tine public bldgs ; 
coal-mming. heavy engin. iron and steel, 
heavy cheniicaL, p {19^1) 269, .'189 
Newchwang (YingkowO, c , spt . Manchuria. China : 
at lie.id of (». of (Inlili ; cottons, soap, hosicrj. 
glass, p (cstd. 1936) 106,040 
Nowcoraerstown, t . E Ohio. USA ; coal, steel, 
tinpl.ate, bricks, p (I960) 

Newent, nkt. ( , rural disl , Oloiicc&tcr, Eng ; 8 m 
8 offiCdbury, r (niial dist 1961) <9,7:0. 
Newrouiidland, / , prov (Janadii ; E ot the G of 
St. liawrcnce . oldest Bnt col mN America, 
in E low, m \V nigged mtns , many . 
coniferous forest , tlshiiig, cod, salmon, halilint, 
lobster, seal, lumber, vvood-pnln. parier. iron 
ore. lead, zinc, copper, li\dro-elec power, 
(limate i.s severe, cap St Jolm’s, a 156,lS"i 
sg m.. p (1901) 457,653 
Newliaven, spt . urb dist . E Sussex. Eng ; on 
S cst at mouth of It Ouse, 9 m IC ol Brighton, 
the pa.s’songer pt for Diepiie, boat bldg and 
light inds . p (1961) .9.52,5 
Newington, . London, J'.ng , S ofSouthwaik. 
Newlyn, picturesque riL . (JoinwaJl, Eng , on 
Mount’s Bay. 1 m W ofl’en/aiue, hbhmg and 
lish canning ; p ,7 902 

Newmarket, 1 , mb dist , Suffolk, Eng . at foot of 
E Anglian Heights, 11 in NE ot (’ambridge, 
hoi\-.e-racmg ctr , famous Heath (partly in 
Cambiidgeshire), mkt gardening, agr andagt. 
engin . p. (1061) 11,207 

Newmarket, t . S E. Unt . Canada, le.ilher niiifs . 
p. (1956) 7,298. 

Newmilns and Greenholm, burgh, Ayr. Scot , 
on R Irvine. 12 m E of Kllrnainock , muslin 
and l.aoe curtain rnnf . p (1961) 3.511 
Newport, / . mun Un . cap of 1 .1 of Wight, Eng . 
on R Medina, ni gap through central Clialk 
ridge, mkt.; lirewmg, joinery and coach wks . 
bait mnfs., p tVMM] 19,482 
Newport, /,, co. bor., Monmouth, Eng. ; on R. U.sk, 
5 ni. troiu its month , shipbldg . engin , non 
and steel, aluminium, coal, paper-board, con- 
fectionery, chemicals, plastics, p (1961) 108,107 
Newport, mid t , urb dist . Salop. Eng. . 8 m N.JO. 

of Wellington, p (1901) 4.,77(7 
Newport, burgh, Fife, Soot ; on S side of Firth of 
Tay. opp. Dundee, p (1961) 3.326 
Newport, c , Kv .USA ; on Ohio R. ; a. resldtl. 
sub of Cincinnati, with impt local inds , p. 
(1960) 30.070. 

Newport, c, R.I , US. A.; on Narragansett Bay. 
fashionable seaside reijort, permanent p. (1960) 
47,049. 

Newport News, c., spt , Va.. U.S.A. ; on north 
shoie of cstuaiy of James R. on Hampton 
Roads; Ige. harbour: shipbldg; outlet for 
Virginian tobacco and Appalachian coal; p 
(1960) 113,662. 
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Newport Parnell, mkt. t., urb. disl . Bucks. Enir ; 
on II. Ouse. 11 m. S.W. of Bedford; p (1961) 
4,722. 

Newquay, urb. Cornwall. Ensr ; on N 

Cornish cst . seiiBidc resort; p (1961) 11,S77 
Newry, t . urb dial , Down, N. Ireland . at head 
of Carliufrford Louph ; niachln., rope, brewmjf. 
firanite. p. (1901) 12.i50. 

Newton, r. Kan. U.S A , silks, worsted, p 
(1960) 14,S77 

Newton, e . Mass., U.S A.; on Tl. Charles; mnfs . 
p (1960) 92.284. 

Newtonabbey, urb. dist , Antrim, N. Ireland, p 
(1961) 27,4 W. 

Newton Abbot, mid urb. dial., Devon. Ens . 
at he.id ol 'I'cign estuary, riv junction, 
pottery. It enpin . p (1901) 18,066 
Newton AycJiflfe, t , Durham, Enp ; 0 m. N W 
of Darlington; one of “New Towma ’’ design- 
ated 1947, engin. prod , textiles, plastics, 
paints, p (1961) 12,101. 

Newton-le- Willows, t , urb dut , Tiancs. Eng . 
wagon repair and locomotive wks . paper, 
textiles, p (imi) 21,761 
Newton-Stewart, hur'jh, Wigtown. Scot ; on 11 
Cree. 5 ni N of Wigtown, wool, creameries and 
agr vuds . p (1901) 1.980 
Newtown, c . N S W Australia; S sub. Sydney. 

iroiiwks . paint . p 25.29.f 

Newtown and Llanllwchaiarn, 7idd t. urb <liat . 
Dloidgomen', \N'aks. on It Severn, H in H W 
(.f Montgomei V. precision instruments, inachin 
tools, p (1961 ) 

New'townards, apt, mid mduatl. t. inuii bor , 
Down. N Ireland. 7 in E of Belfast ; muslin, 
linen, p (1961) 12,090 

Neyland, t. uri) <liat , Pembroke. Wales, on 
Milford Haven, rly tc^mmus. p (1961) 2,149 
Nezhin, ( , Ukrainian S S LI , rly junction 
Iviev-iMoscow line, p (loril) 50,000. 

Ngami, L , nechuanaland Prot . swamp, the 
remnant of a much huger L, 

Ngauruhoe, mlu., N.I . N Z . an active volcano, 
alt 7.515 ft 

Niagara, R , forming part of lioundarv between 
Canada and USA. Hows from li Erie to 1j 
Ontario . has raiuds and the (amous falls 
(107 ft ). gr hydro-elec power-sta , length 35m 
Niagara Falls, / , Ontario, Canada . or>p the tails , 
carborundum, canning, p (1956) 23,442. 
Niagara Falls, c . N Y . USA . extending along 
the summit of ditf for 3 miles, paper, tlour, 
alumlnimn, p (1960) 102.394. 

Niamey, t , Niger rep . W Africa : one of the 
termini (the other ls Zinder) of the trans-Sahara 
motoi routes ; p 18,100 
Nias, I , W. of Sumatra, Indonesia. 95 m long 
Niassa, prov . Mozambkiue, Port. E Africa; ch 
t. Nampula 

Nicaragua, rep . Central America , tropical forest , 
heavy rain in summer . imilormlv hot . colTee. 
cocoa, sugar, bananas , gold and silver . cap 
Managua, a 57.145 80. in . p. (1957) 1,331.000 
Nicastro, t , Calabria, Italy ; W of the Apen- 
nines . olives, wine , p 24,869 
Nice, c. apt, rap, Alpes Maiitiines, I''ranre : on 
Mediterr.inean cst., at the foot of the Alps, 
beautiful climate and surroundings , joins 
ancient t. of Ciiniez. ceded to Ikance in 1860 
by Sirdima. winter health resort; tiuit and 
flower exp , perfume mftg ; p (1951) 244.360. 
Nicobar Is , are Andaman aud Nicobar Is. 

Nicosia, r , cap , Cyprus ; the ancient Eedra , 
fortified, mosques. Hand weaving , cap. of 
admin (list samenaiiie, p (cstd 82,000. 

Nicoya, G. ot, inlet, Costa Jtica 
Nictheroy, aee Niterol. 

Nldd, B . tnl) ot K Ouse. W K Yorks. Eng. 
Nldwalden, can , Switzerland ; a 106 8(i m. ; p 
(1950) 19,389. 

Nlederhernsdorl, t , S.W. Poland; formerly Ger- 
’manv, coal, explosives , p 11,706. 

Niedeiwald, hill, opposite Bingen-oii-the-Jlhlne. 
Germany , national monument commemorating 
German triumph over France 1870-71, and 
formation of the G Empire. 

Nlederwesel or Neizel, i , Germany . below 
DasseJdorf. on 11. Ilhine 

Nlemen or Memel, R . Poland and USSR ; 

fl«.wing to the Kurisches Ilaff, length 500 in. 
Nienburg, t. Lower Saxony, Germany, on R. 
Weser; glass, metal, wood, chemicals, p. 
(eatd. 1954) 21,900. 


Nleuwveld Range, mtns . C. of Gd. Hope, Union of 
S. Africa ; part of H terminal escarpment of 
African tableland . overlooks Gr. Karroo to its 
8. ; forms impenetrable barrier to loutea , 
mainly over 6.000 ft . max alt 6,276 ft 
Ni6vre, central dep , France ; traversed by Morvan 
Mtns , forests, livestock, coal. iron, steel . cap 
Nevers; a 2.6!S9 sq m ; p (1954) 240.078. 
Nlgde, t , Turkey, p (1960) 18,010 
Niger, gr R , W Africa . rises nr the sea In the 
outer mtn. zone of W. Africa, as tlie R. 'reml)i. 
and sweeps round by Timbuktu to a delta in 
the G of Guinea, on a circuitous course of 
2.600 in . receiving its gr trib the R. Beiiue, 
about 250 m. from the mouth, navigable for 
1.000 111 

Niger, indep sovereign st . W. Africa; millet, 
groundimts, rice; sheep, goats, a 494.000 
sq III . 11 (1061) 2,870,000 
Nigeria, Federation of, indfp sovereign st . wlfhin 
Br Commonwealth (Oct. 1. 1960), West Africa, 
occupying lower basin of R Niger, with region 
adj nil to Lake Ciiad, fed cap Tiagos Terr, 
divs . Northern (cap Kaduna), Eastern (cap 
Enugnb W e.itern (cap Ibadan) N ( 'amen'ons 
became ind as part of Nigeria, Feb. 1961. 
groundnuts, cotton, hides and skins, timber, 
palm-oil. cocoa, total a 336.660 s(i in . p 
(19(>l) 33,752,000. 

Nightingale, i . most 8 of Tristan da Curiha gr . 
S. Atlantic 

Niigata, c , port, ITonshn. Japan . coal, petroleum. 

lacquer ware, p iWbiy) 261,758 
Niihama, c . N. Shikoku. Japan . on cst. of 
Inland Sea 20 m. S E of Imaban : refines 
copper obtained from BesshJ Mines 12 m. to 
the S . p (1947) 42,392 

Niitakayama, mtn, Taiwan I . China, highest 
mtn of Niitnka Cliain . alt 12,939 ft 
Nijar, t , Alineria, Spam, fruit, nuts, grain, textiles. 

poicelain . lead, manganese, iron ore , p 10,107, 
Nijmegen, f, E. Netli., on K Waal. nr. Arn- 
hem; univ . mnfs ale, PruRsian blue, cigars, 
pottery, metal-work, p (1960) 129,376 
Nijni-NovgoroQ, see Qoiki 
Nikarm. / , Dodecanese Archipelago, (f recce 
Nikko, t , Honshu, Japan , famous temples and 
shrines , beautiful tourist re^^orl , ]) 8,000 
Nikolayev, forifd, t , Ukrainian S S R . nr 
Kherson, at head of estuary R Bug, 2nd Igst 
shlpbldg. ctr III USSR, engin . petroleum 
rettning. p (1959) 224.000 
Nikolayevsk, t , pf , K S F S 11.; on R Amur; Iron 
ore. engin , oil retining, p (1954) 50,000 
Nikopol, i , Ukrainian S S R . on R Dnieper; 

manganese prod , engin, steel, p 8 1 ,000 

NikSic. t . Montenegro. Jugoslav la . N of Cetinje. 
p (1960) 16,000 

Nile, (hr longeal U. In the world (aee White Nile 
(Uahr-el-Abiad) and Blue Nile ( Bahr-cl-Azrek)) . 
flows through a longer stretch of basin (over 
2.450 in in a direct line) than any other R in 
the world, and along all its windings measures 
4.145 m , on Upper Nile navigation is Inndered 
by sudd (floating vegetation). R uses April, 
overflows Serit , formerlv cultivation entirely 
dependent on annual floods, but now assisted 
by dams, at Asyflt, Aswan. Seimar, for icgula- 
tmg flow and navigation 
Niles, t , Ohio, USA, p (1960) 19.54.3 
Nilgiri Hills, Jdadras, S India 
Nunach, t . Gwalior dist . Itajasthau. India . p 
10.000 

NImes, t , (^ard. France ; Roman antiquities, 
educational institutions . silk, cottons, carpets, 
machm , wine tr . p (1954) 89,130 
Nineveh, celebrated ancient c . Iraq, stood on the E. 
bank of the upper li Tigris, opposite the modern 
Mosul 

Ningan, t , E Manchuria ; mkt , tobacco, millet, 
mal/e . p 30 000 

Ningpo, c, apt, Chekiang. China; 100 m. from 
Shanghai , wood carving, iishing, lace, hard- 
ware . princ ipal exp . cotton, tea . p. lestd. 
1942) 249,633 

Nlngsia, former prov.. China: now included in 
Kansu prov. fp. 2.3,000 

Nlnh Binh, I, Tongking. Viet-Nam. Indo-China: 
Nmove, f . Belgium . on R Dender . ludustl ; 
p (1917) 11,557 

Niobrara, R , U S A ; trib Missouri R, ; flows 
from Myoming to Nebr.ask.* ; length 450 m. 
Niort, t . Deux-Shvres, France ; noted lor its 
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mkt. gardens, and leather mnf. (gloves) : p, 
(1964) 33,167. 

Nipigon. Zf., In Thunder Bay dist., Ontario, 
Canada; 70 m long. 50 m. wide. 1.000 la.; 
discharges by N. R. to Lake Superior: 30 m. 
Nlplssing. L., Ontario, Canada , 50 m. long. 35 m. 
wide. 

Nlriz, t , Fars prov., S.W. Iran; on old caravan 
route from Kerman to Shiraz . p. 9.000 
Nl§, t , .Jugoslavia; on R. Nishava. p. (1960) 

75.000 

Nlsa R.. see Nelsse R. 

NiSava, R., .Jugoslavia; rises In Stara Planina. 
flows N W Into R. Morava nr. Nls . vallcv 
used by trunk rly from Belgrade to Sofia and 
Istanbul (CJonstantlnople) . length over 100 in 
Niscenlc, commune, (^altatilMetta prov., Sicily . 
sulphur, agr. ; p. 20,281. 

Nlshapur, prow,, N. Khurasan. Iran; grows 
grain, cotton; and contains famous turquoise 
mines ; cap. N.. c with good fruit tr . mosque 
with tombs of Omar Khayy^-m 
Nlterdl. t , cap., Rio de .Janeiro st . Brazil ; soap, 
textiles; p. (1960) 245,467 
Nlth, R , S.W Scot : flows to Solway Firth. S of 
Dumfries, followed by mam rly. from Carlisle 
to Kilmarnock and (Jlasgow . length 71m. 

Nltra (Neutra), R , Czechoslovakia ; trib. of R 
Waag : length 100 m. 

Nltra, f . Czechoslovakia ; on R Nltra; p (1947) 
22,589. 

Niue or Savage I., Pac Oc ; one of Cook Is . but 
under separate administration ; belongs to 
New Zealand: ch pt AloH. copra, plaited 
basketware. sweet potatoes, a 100 aq. in ; p. 
(1969) 4,781. 

Nivelles, t , Brabant, Belgium ; rly. wkshps . 
paper; p. (1947) 11,865 

Nlvernais, old prov , France, now forming Ni6vre 
prov. and part of Cher 

Nizampatam, f , spt , Madras. India ; fonnerly 
called Pettipollee after the nelghliouring village 
of Pedapalle; first trg establislunent made by 
the British in the Madras presidency in 1611 
Nizhoudlnsk, f.. W Irkutsk. RSFSR, new 
mftg. t , p 10,342 

Niziinly Tagil, t , R S.F S R.; in Ural mtns ; iron 
ore, iron and steel, engin , chemicals, p (1959) 

338.000 

NJole, L, Congo Rep , Eiiuatorial Africa, on R 
Ogowc. 

No, h„ Bahr-el-Ohazal jirov., Sudan, NK 
Africa; vast swamp a 350 m. S W. of Khar- 
toum receiving Rs Bahr-el-.Iebcl and Balir-el- 
Ghazal (to form White Nile) ; flow of water 
blocked by papyrus reed and floating weed 
(su^Id) ; gr. lo.s3 of water by evaporation 
Noakhall, disL, and t.. Chittagong div.. Pakistan ; 
p. (of t.) 13,063. 

Nobi Plain, S. Honshu, .Japan ; located at head of 
Ise Bay ; composed of • (1) low, badly drained 
alluvial plain on W under intensive nee cultiva- 
tion. (2) higher, drier. terrace.s on E under 
mulberry, vegetables, pine-woods ; very den.se 
urban and rural p , ch. textiles and pottery 
mftg. a. In Japan ; me. cities Nagoya. Gifu, 
Yokkalchi ; a. 720 sq. m. 

Noblesville, t , Ind., U.S.A. ; agr , horse breeding , 
p. (1960) 7,664. 

Nocera Inlerlore, t , Italy : nr. Naples : the ancient 
Nucei la Alfaterna ; p 30,000. 
Nogent-sur-Marne, t , Seine. France ; S E sub. 

Pans; chemicals, knives; p. (1954) 23,581. 
Noginsk, t , RS.F.S.R.; nr. Moscow; textiles; p. 
(1959) 93.000 

Nolsy-le-Sec, Seine, France: p. (1954) 22,337. 
Nola, t , Italy; at foot of Vesuvius, 12 in N.E of 
Naples : was an ancient c of Campania, noted 
for its vases ; p 20,253. 

Nome, cst t , Alaska. U.S.A. : gold: (1960) 2 316 
Noordoostelijke Polder, land reclaimed from 
Zuider Z^, Neth,. 1942, not yet included m 
any prov ; a. 185 sq m : p (1960) 28.176 
Noordwljk, resort, W cst . Neth ; p. (1050) 16,686 
Noranda, (.. (Quebec, Canada . 12 rn N.E. of 

Rouyn; goldmines; p. (1956) 10,268. 

Norcia. (., Italy ; old walls, cath ; laraoas for 
pork and terra-cotta 

Nord, N. dep., France ; on Belgian frontier and N, 
Sea ; flourishing agr . mming. iron and coal, 
textile and chenucal mnfs, ; cap. Lille ; a, 
2,229 sq. m.; p. (1954) 2.098,645 
Nordenham, pi.. Lower Saxony, Germany; on 


Lower We.ser opposite Bremerhaven; cables, 
textiles, metals, shipbldg.. fishing pt. ; p 
(estd. 1954) 28,100. 

Nordemey, 1 , Frisian Is., Germany; popular 
seaside resort : p 4,098. 

Nordhausen. c.. Thuringia. Germany; in Harz 
Mtna.; cath.; engin.. agr maohin , clothing 
bids ; rly. Junction, p. (esM. 1954) 32,900. 
Nordhorn, t.. Lower Saxony, Germany . nr 
Neth frontier, textiles; p (estd, 1954) 
Nordkapp or N. Cape, most N. point, Europe . on 
Magero I.. Noiway. 

Nordkyn, most N point, with N Cape, of the 
European mainland, Norway, opposite N Cape. 
Nordland. rn , Norway; a 14,728 sq m . p 
(1961) 238.657. 

Nordlingen, i, Bavaria, Germany; carpet fac- 
tories; p 8,800. LEng 

Nore. The, sandbank, lightship. Thames estuary. 
Nore. R . Irelanrl ; trib of R,. Barrow . length 70 in. 
Norfolk, CO . E Eng . noted tor shallow lake 
expanses known as the Broads, poruilar yacht- 
ing region . farming, corn. i>otatoes. cattle, 
fisheries (Yarmouth), brewing, boots, mustard, 
farm maciiin . cap. Norwich , a. 2,055 sq. m. ; 
p. (1961) 561,980. 

Norfolk, c . Nebraska. U.S A ; on Elkhorn R . 

in farming country ; p (1960) 

Nortolk, c . Va , USA ; impt naval sta ; spt : 
general mnfs , co (fee -roast mg . battle between 
the Monitor and Merrtmac fought off N. 1862 . 
p (1060) 305.872 

Norfolk I , fertile Australian J , P.ac Oc . 800 in. 
E of NSW partial autonomy 1 957 : formerly 
a penal settlement, discovered by Caiitain 
Cook, 10 Oct 1774. bean seed, wliallng, a bJ 
sq m , p. (1959) 1,018 

None Alps, mounUniwns region, Stvrla. S Austria 
Norilsk, t. E. Siberia, RSFSR.; p (1959) 
108,000. 

Nonnal t. 111., USA : mkt gardening, fruit, 
plants, univ ; p (1960) 13,357 
Nonnan, (.. Okla .USA ; oil-lleld ; cotton pro- 
cessing. ngr , nniv of Okla , p (1960) 33,412 
Nonnan Wells, f . N W Terr . Canada . at con- 
tinence of R Mackenzie and ( J Bear R , 70 m. W, 
of G Bear L. . etr ot ra-h oil-fleld 
Normandy, ohi French prov . on Eng (''hannel . 
mainly agr , now divided into dens Manche, 
Calvados, Eure, Seine-Maritime and part of 
Orne , Rouen was ( ap. ; the lioman Lugdunen- 
sis; later a powerful Dukedom, conquered 
England, 1066 

Normanton, t , urb. dist , W R Yorks. Eng . on 
R Calder 2 m E of Wakefield, coal-mining, 
rly. wks . p (1961) 7cS.J()7. 

Norrbotten, co., N. Sweden , a 40.754 sq m . 

cap Pitea . p [IQ GO) 241,596 
Norns Dam, Tenii .USA, across R Clinch at 
confluence with R. I'cnn . NW of Knoxville; 
Igst dam Tenn Valley Authority (TV''A). 
Jmilt for flood contiol and hydro-elec 
Norristown, bor . Penns .USA, textiles, hosiery, 
carF)ets. p (1900) 3S.925 
Norrkoping, ]4 , t , Sweden. N I’, of Linkoiung 
textiles, sugar, paper, agr niaclnn . ocean- 
going shipping tliiough liindo Canal, p (1960) 
91,661 

Norte de Santander, dep , Colombia. S America . 

a. 8.295 sq m. ; cap Cucuta . p 409,720 

North Adams, c , Mass , U S A , on K. Hoosac, 
textiles, boots, and shoes, p. (1960) 19,905 
North America, northern ojnhnent, comiirising 
Mexico. Central Amene.i, We^t Indies. USA. 
Canada. Greenland; cst much indented, on 
W high cliain of mtn.s , lower range in hi . and 
central plain Climate varies considcrat»ly 
owing to wide range of latitude and altitude, 
great extremes of temperature, abundant 
rainfall on E cst. and N of W cst : S of W 
cst Mediterranean; Mexico, sub-tropical and 
tropical Vegetation diverse, varying with 
alt . latitude and climate, coniferous forests 
In N.. originally deciduous forests from E. cst. 
to approx. 100“ W , then grassland to mtn. 
vegetation of W range, semi-desert in S W . 
tropical forests C'entral America. Prairif« once 
home of bison Agr.' temperate and tropical 
prod , cereals, cotton, tobacco, sugar-beet, 
potatoes, etc ; lumbering, rlcli in minerals, 
coal, petroleum, iron, manganese, etc- Gen 
Inds , comm . shipbldg Formerly inhabited 
by Red indi.ans; now mainly occupied by White 
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races, with many netrroes In S : a. 8,700,000 sq. 
ni., p 185,000,000 (estimated). 

North Atlantic DrOt, dnit of surface water? of 
Atl. Oc. N.E. from Gulf Stream towards 
Evirope , relatively warm , supplies prevailuiR 
b W. winds with warmth and moisture to 
modify climate of Brit. Is. and countnes on 
N W niarKin of European Continent. See 
Gull Stream, Geu. Inf 

North Attleooro, t , Mass., U S.A. : Jewellery 
mnfs.: p. (1900) 14,704. 

North Bay, c., Ontario, Canada; p. (1956) 20,400 
North Berwick, tiiruh, JC. Lothian, Scot . on S 
side of E of Eoi-th. 20 m E. of EdmburKh . 
seaside resort; famous golf coiu^. p (1961) 
4,161. 

North Brabant, 7 >rnv., Neth ; rap s’llertouen- 
bosch, a. 1,920 sq m., p. (estd. 1959) 

North Braddock. Penns, USA, p. (1960) 
13,204. 

North Brookfield, i , Mass . USA.; rubber and 
asbestos mnfs. ; p (1960) 

North Cape, see Nordkapp. 

North Cape, most northerly voint, N I , N Z. 

North Carolina, S Atlinhc sf , IT S.A , E. of 
Tennessee and S of Virginia ; agr . maize. 
eotton-prowinK and mftp , tobacco cultm-e and 
mltg . timlier, scrap mh^. cap. Raleigh, ch pt . 
Wilmington; a. 52,712 sq. m , p. (1960) 
4,556.155. 

North Channel, Brit Is.; gives access from Atl 
Oc to Irish Sea between S W. Scotland (Callo- 
wa 3 ') and N.E Ireland (Antrim) , length 00 m , 
narrowest width 1.5 m 

North Chicago, t 111 USA . on 1/ Michigan . 
chemicals, metallurgy, elec, goods, p (I960) 
20,517. 

Noiih Dakota, iV IE si, USA . mainly rolling 
pniirie , agr . wheat, mai/c. oats, tiarley, 0a\. 
cattle, horses, sheep, coal, petroleum, cap 
Bismarck, a 70,665 sq in . i> 632.4 16 

North Downs, range of low < halk hills acriMh S 
Kng . fonning cliffs at Dover, alt about 
HOO ft. 

North Eastern New Guinea, part of New Guinea 
under Australian administration as 'rrnsleoship 
bar under United Nations . a 69,700 s'j m 
North East Passage, along N cst Euiope and 
Asia between Atlantic and Paeillc See (Jen 
Inf 

North Holland, proii . Noth . a 1,051 sq in . cap 
Haarlem, p 2,054,50') 

North Island, }ge I . p.irt ot Dominion of New 
Zealand, dairy prod., a 41,281 sq in . p 
(1961) 1,684,130 me. 158,086 Maoris 
North Little Rock, t , Ark . USA, p (1060) 
58.032 

Noith Osetian, A S S It . U S S R ; a 3,100 sq m ; 

cereals. Ilve.stook, petroleum 
North Platte, r , Nebraska, U b A , on N Pl.ittc 
It , tnb. of the Nebraska It . p (I960) 17.181 
North Providence, see Nassau. 

North Rhine-Westphalia, LmiA, (iermany, a 
13.153 sq m . p. (1901) 15.902.000 
Noith Riding, Yorkshire, see Yorkshire, North 
Riding. 

North Sea, arm of the Atlantic. E of Gr Bnt . 
W of Norway. Sweden and N Germany, and 
N of Holland, Belgium and France, length 
000 m , width 400 in. , good llshenes 
North Sea Canal, ship canal. N Holland. Neth ; 
connects Amsterdam to N. Sea at Ijinuiden. 
depth 40 ft . length 16 m 
Noith Shields, mkt t , Northumberland. Eng ; 
Tyne pt and part of the borough T^memouth , 
marine engines, chain cables, anchors, rope. 
North Sydney, siit . Breton I . Nova Scotia ; 

Canada; docks, coal; p (1956) <S.dd.9. 

North Toiiawanda, c , N.Y .USA, on Niagara 
R.; mnfs.; p. (1960) 34.7.57. 

North Walsham, mkt. t , urb dist . Norfolk, Eng , 
13 m. N.E of Norwich, p (1961) 5,0Zd 
North-West Frontier Province, Pakistan . consists 
of dist of Hazara, reshawnr. Kohat. Baiinu, 
Dcia isiiiail Khan and Mardan . a. 13,815 sq 
m. : p. (estd. 1951) 3.239,000. 

North-West Frontier Tribal Area, PakLstan ; com- 
prises Malakland, Chltral, Khyber. Kurram. N. 
and S. Waziristan. Amb, Phiilera; total a. 
27.212 sq. m ; p. (estd 1951) 2.460.000. 
North-West Passage, between Atlantic and 
Pacillc along Arctic cst. of Canada See Gen. 
Inf. 


North-West Territories, Canada . the N.W. region 
of Canada between the Yukon on the W . 
Hudson Bav on the E.. and B C.. Alberta. 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba on the S ; divided 
into 3 districts, viz., Franklin, Mackenzie and 
Keewatin ; gold- and silver-mining, radium, 
uranium, petroleum, furs, fisheries ; a. 
1. *304,903 sq m . p (1001) 22,998. 

North Woolwich, t . Essex. Eng . on U. Thames, 
mftg 

North York. Moors, limestone viateau, N.R . 
Yorkshire . lies S of estuary of R. Tees . drained 
N. to R. 'fees, S to R Derwent and to N. .Sea 
by R Esk . heathei moorland , some pastoral 
fanning on lower elopes . impt iron-ore quarry- 
ing along N. edge in Cleveland diet . alt ^ aries 
from 1.000 to 1,500 ft 

Northallerton, t , urb (list , N H Yorks. Eng ; 
in broad gap between Cleveland Hills and 
Pennmes. dairy farming and agr. dist.; car 
and agr engin . leather, p (1961) 6.720 
Northam, t, W Australia, on R Avon. 60 ra. 

from Perth. Australia, p (1901)7,192 
Northampton, S Midland co , Eng , chiefly agr : 
Iron, mining axid mftg ; footwear, lace, leather, 
flax, light engin . co t , Northamiiton . 
a 998 sq. Ill . p (1961)59,9,7 32 
Northampton, t , eo bar , Northampton, Eng . on 
R. None, footwear mftg, leather goods, light 
engin . p. (1961) 105,361 
Northampton, c. Mass. USA ; textiles, paper, 
univ., p. (1960) 30,058. 

Northampton, t . Penns .USA . cement ; beer ; 

clothes, quarrying, p (1960) 8.866. 
Northbndge, induftl t . Mass .USA, p (1950) 
10,476 

Northcote, f . Victoria, Australia . N. sub Mel- 
Ijournc . mnfs . r (1947)42,775 
Northeim, xndustl t , Ijower Saxony, Germany . on 
R Ruhnie, p 12.000 

Northern Bukovma, formerly part of Romania, 
ceded to U S S R 1940 and now forma pait of 
Ukrainian 8 S R. 

Northern Ireland, consists of the administrative 
cos of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry and Tyrone, and administrative 
hors ol Belfast ami Londonderry Haa its own 
parliament and exei'uti\e (iovernment under a 
Governor appointed bv the Crown Returna 
12 memljcrs to British House of Commons: 
agr . oats, potatoes, etc . flax, fruit, hay. chalk, 
granite, etc . linen, shipbldg . new inda being 
established . cap Belfast . a 5.238 sQ. m. . 
p (1901)7,425,46:2. 

Northern Rhodesia, Bnt. vrot , Central Africa . 
became member st of " Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nvasaland ” m 1953. administered from 
federal cap Salisbury. S Rhodesia, tropical 
climate, moderate rains . savannah vegetation . 
mai/e. tobacco, wheat, collee, zinc, coppet. 
vanadium, gold, norv, rai) Lusaka, a 
288.130 sq m . P (estd. 1960) 2,390.000 
Northern Territories, (diana. W(‘Ht Alnca, lie.*? N 
of latitude 8“ N.; ch t. Tamale, incl. Togoland 
a 41,063 sq m; p (\\i4%) 1.076.696 
Northein Teiiitory, a largo tr.ut ol land N. of 
S Australia, stock-raising, copper, gold, 
uranium, manganese, salt, a 523,620 sq in . 
cli t. Darwin, p (1961) 27,139 
Northheld, c , S Minn .USA , agr . dairying ; p 
(1960) 8,707. 

Northfleet, t , urb dist . Kent. Eng , on S. bank 
ol R Thames, adjoining Gravesend, cement, 
paper, mbber, tyras. cables, p (1961) 22.084. 
Northumberland, N maritime co , Eng , on border 
of Scot . pastoral, mining, coal and lend, mltg . 
chemicals, glass, engin , and shipbldg on 
Tvneside . cap Newcjustle-upon-Ty ne , a 
2,019 sq in.: p. (1901) 818,988 
Northumberland Straits, separates Prince Edward 
I from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Northwich, inkt t , urb disi , Cheshire, Eug. ; on 
R Weaver. 10 m SE of Runcorn, chemicals, 
salt, eiigin., p (1961) 19,374. 

Norton, / . S W Va , USA., coal, mftg. ; p 
(1950) 4.315. 

Norton, t. uib. dist. ER Yorks. F,ng . on R. 

Derwent opposite Malton, p (1961) 4,773. 
Norton Sound. viUt. W cat Alaska. Behring Sea . 
200 m long. 

Norwalk, t . Conn., USA.; on Lonz I Sound . 
good harlxiur. oysters. Iron foundries, clothing ; 
p. (1900) 6*7.775. 
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Norwalk, i.. Cal., U.8.A.; oil refining; p. (1960) 
88,739. 

Norwalk, bor., Ohio. U S.A. ; mftg. ctr. of farm- 
ing diet.; p. (1060) 12,900. 

Norway, kingdom, N. Europe; fjord cat-., moun- 
tainous : climate influenced by prevailing west- 
erly winds, heavy rain and snowfall coastal 
regions: barley, forest prod., aluminium, pyrites; 
fisheries ; greatly developed hydro-elec, power ; 
cap. Oslo: a. 124,556 sq. m.: p. (estd. I960) 
3,600,000. 

Norwich, c.. CO. bor.. eo, t., Norfolk. Eng. ; on R. 
Wensum just above confluence with R. Yare; 
cath . old cas.. cult, ctr., agr. ctr. ; boots, shoes, 
textiles, gen. Inds.; p. (1961) 119,904. 

Norwich, c.. Conn , IJ.S.A. ; rtrearms. cutlery and 
machin.. textiles, p. (1960) 38,606. 

Norwood, S., sub. dxv., Lambeth. Surrey. Eng. ; 
mainly resldtl. [(IQ60) 34,580. 

Norwood, Ohio. U.S.A ; sub , Cincinnati ; p. 

Norwood, 1., Mass., U.S.A. : p. (1900) 24,898. 

Nossl B6, Is., Indian Ocean : off W. cat. of Mada- 
gascar; a. 130 sq. m. ; part of Er. col. of 
Madagascar ; rice, coffee, tobacco. 

Notec (Netze), R., Poland; tnb. of R. Warta; 
length 140 m. 

Noto, c.. Sicily ; W. of Syracuse ; cath. ; wine, 
olive oil. mnfs. ; p. 32.575 

Notodden. t. S. Norway; hvdro-eicc. power; 
iron smelting: nitrates: p (1901) 7,383 

Notre Dame Bay, N. cat.. Newton tvlland, Canada. 

Nottingham, midland co., Eng . wheat, oats, Imr- 
Icy, cattle, coal, oil; co t Nottingham; a. 844 
sq m ; p. (1901) 902.966. 

Nottingham, c . co. bar , co t , Nottingham. Eng. ; 
on R Trent, at S E. end of Penmnas ; ctr. of 
English lace ind. ; univ.. R C cath . fine 
buildings, cas , museum, gr mkt. square ; 
hosiery, engin , pharmaceutical ind , chemicals, 
cycles; p (1901) 5//. ^4.5. 

Nomn6a or Port de Franco, cap . New Caledonia; 
p. (1957) 22,238 me 15,043 European-s 

Nouzonville, (., Aidennes, France ; iron toundries ; 
(1954) 6,155. 

Nova Lima, t.. Minas Cerais st . Brazil : in Serra 
do Espinhaco, 10 m S of Bcio llonzonte; 
adjacent to Impt. gold-mines of Morro Velho. 
p. (1940) 10,000. 

Nova Lisboa (Huambo), t., Angola. Africa ; E. of 
Benguela ; the future capital ; p 16.288. 

Novara, Alpine prov . N. Italy ; a 2.548 sq. m. ; 
P. (1951) 423,033. 

Novara, 7n/(g. t , nr. Milan ; p (1951) 

Nova Scotia, niantime prov . Canada ; mainly 
fertile uplands and rich valleys, but with mtns. 
along the c-st nr. Bay of Fundv ; agr , fruit, 
livestock, dairying, mu^ mineral wealth, coal 
aud gvpsum. and very valuable fisheries, cap. 
Halifax: a. 21,008 sq m.; p. (1901) 737.007. 

Nova Zembla (Novaya Zemlya), ige. Js , Arctic 
Ocean, U S S.It . furs, walrus, whale, seal 
fisheries, lead, zinc and copper 

Nove Zamky, t , Slovakia. Czechoslovakia; mkt. 
and mftg ; p 22.141. 

Novgorod, t, R.S.F.SR.; sawmills, engin., p. 
(1959) 61,000. 

Novi Ligure, i , Alessandria, Italy ; nr. Genoa ; 
noted for silk mftg. . p. 21.575. 

Novi Pazar, t . Serbia, Jugoslavia; on B Rashka; 
p. (1959) 17,000. 

Novi Sad (Neusatz), f . .Jugoslavia : on R Danube; 
opposite Petrovaradin ; formerly roval free c. 
nlmo-st destroved bv Austrians 1849 , tr in 
iruit, wine, vegetables, corn; p. (1959) 97,000. 

Novocherkask, t, RS.F.S.R; 20 m. N E. of 
Rostov; engin . chemicals: p. (1959) 94,000. 

Novograd Volynski, t., Ukralnain 8 8 R ; on R. 
Sluch, iron and soap wks., busy fairs. 

Novognidok, t, Byelorussian 8.8. R.; agr. mkt.. 
leather mnfs. ; p. 11,355. 

Novorosslisk, spt., RS.F.S.R.; on N.E. cst. of 
Black Sea: engin., textiles; Igst. cement 
producer in U 8 8 R.; p. (1959) 93.000. 

Novosibirsk, (.. R8.FS.R.; on R. Ob; hydro- 
elec.. steel, tin smelting, engin., textiles, chemi- 
cals. sawmilling : p (1959) 887,000. 

Novouzensk, t., 8 E. Saratov Reg., R.S F.S.R.: 
fairs attended by Kirghiz steppe tribes; p. 
10,009. 

Novozybkov. i., R S.F.8.R.: E. of Gomel; tallow, 
hemp, preserved meat. 

N6vy Jl£ln (Neutitschein), t , Moravia. Czecho- 
slovakia : farm machin. and engin. : p. 10,667. 


Nowa Hnta, t, Poland: S.E. Krakdw. on R. 
Vistula; newly developed metallurgical ctr.; 
p. (1954) 50.000. 

Nowa S61 (Neusalz), /.. Lower Silesia. Poland ; on 
R. Oder; chemicals: p. 13,474. 

Nowata, t., N.E. Okla., U.S.A, ; agr.. natural gas. 

oil-fleld gear ; p. (1950) 3,965. 

Nowawes, c., Brandenburg, Germany: textiles. 

engin.. chemicals ; p. 26.975. 

Nowra, i., N.S.W., Australia ; on E. cst at month 
of Rhoalhaven R. ; collecting ctr. for agr. and 
pastoral prod, of coastal plain ; at S 
terminus of rly. along 10. cst. of Australia. 
Nowy Saez, industl. t.. Krakow. 8. Poland; on 
R- Dunajec; lignite; p. 23.000. 

Noyon, Oise, France ; birthplace of Calvin . 

fine cath. ; p. (1946) 6,483. 

Nubia, ancient Ethiopia, 8. of Egypt. Africa ; now 
mcimled in Sudan ; ch. c. Khartoum. 

Nubian Desert, Sudan, N E Africa ; between R 
Nile and Red Sea; alt. 1.200-9,000 ft ; a 
approx. 90,000 sq. m, 

Nuble. prov.. Chile, bordering on Aigentlna. 

a 5.484 sq m ; cap Chilian, p. (1057) 301,654 
Nueces. R . Texas, USA; flows to G. of Mexico . 

length 400 m. Ip. (1947 ) 69,195 

Nueva Esoarta. st., Venezuela ; cap l.a Asuncldn , 
Nuevo Laredo, c , E Mexico , agr . cotton, maize. 

cattle rearing; p. (1900) 107,473. 

Nuevo Lebn, si., Mexico . agr. and stock raising, 
sugar; cap. Monterrey, a. 25,134 sq. m. ; p 
(19,50) 738,596. 

Nullarbor Plain, S. Australia . low. level, limestone 
plateau Innging Gr. Australian Bight, and. 
freelcss, salt-bush scrub, croased bv Traii'-- 
continental Rly between Naretha (W. Aus- 
tralia) and OoJdea . rly IS dead stiaight, dcau 
level for over 300 m 
Nun, ch. mouth of R. Niger, Africa, 

Nun, R , M.anchuna, China : tnb. of the Sungari ; 
length 500 m 

Nun, R.. on S. fiontlcr of Morocco, N. Afnca . with 
t thereon , length 130 m. 

Nuneaton, mkt t., mun. bor , Warwick, Eng. ; on 
R Anker, 18 m. E. of Jiinningham . coal-inin- 
ing, quarrying, textiles, engin , It inds.; p 
(1961) 56.598. 

Nunkiang, prov, China; a 23,912 sq m ; cap 
Jaingkiang, p (1047)2,094.000. 

Nuremberg (Nurnberg), t, Bdvana, Germany. 
ca.s , museum, cultural academy and many 
historic bldgs ; elec, mnfs . machin . hcaw 
vehicles, toys, pencils and crayons, rly* junc- 
tion. p (cstd 1954) 398.500. 

Nusa Tenggara, Js , Indonesia; p. (estd 1959) 
5,900.000 

Nutley, (.. N J , U H A.: p (1960) 

Nyasa, L , Central Africa, southward extension ol 
the Great Rift Valley; 1,. 500 ft above r(m-1ovc 1. 
length. 350 m.. breadth 40 m ; dr.uns by R, 
Shire into R. Zambesi. 

Nyasaland, lint prof , (’entral Africa, along W 
cst L Nyasa; became inemlier st ol “ Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nvasaland ” m 1953. 
intern, self gov. (1962). lint, wet summer, 
cooler, dry winter; sav.innah vegetation, 

subtropical forest, tobacco, cotton, cotlec, 
ivorv; cap. Zornba, a 49,177 H(i ni . p. 
(estd. 1900) 2.800,000 

Nyborg, t . Denmark, on Fvn I . p 10,77’> 

Nyeri, f Kenya, Kikiiv a native reserve 
Nyiregyhhdza. mftg t.. Hungary, wine, farming, 
implements: p (cstd 1957) 75.000 
Nykobing, spt , Falster I .Denmark, light engin . 
food-packing, margarnie, sugar-refining, tobacco 
ind . p. (1950) 17,192. 

Nykoping, spt , Sw’eden; at head of inlet on cst . 

comm, and industr . p. (1961) 2i,250 
Nystad (Uuslkapunki), fpt , Abo-Bjorneborg 
Fmland, on G. of Bothnia, p. (1901) 1,344. 

0 

Oadbv, wrft. diit.. Lelcs, Eng ; 3 m SE of TiClc. ; 

boots and shoes; p (1961) 12,266. 

Oahu, /., Hawaiian Is.. Pac. Oc. ; sugar, pine- 
apples : tourist tr. : r.ap. Honolulu . a. 601 
sq ra ; p. (1960) 500,409. 

Oak Park Village, t . Ill . U S A ; now Included In 
Chicago; p. (1960) 61,093. 

Oakengates, f., uro. dist.. Salop, Eng. : 15 m. 
N W. of Wolverhampton ; Iron and steel, 
pre-cast concrete, engin ; p. (1961) 12,158. 
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Oakham, co. i . urh. d\^t . Kutland. Eng : 9 m. 
S E. of Melton Mowbray . inkt. ; hosiery ; 
p. (1961) 4,571. 

Oakland, c.. Cal . U.S.A. ; on San Francisco Bay; 
residtl. aub : cars, ahlphldg., fruit canning, elec, 
machin , clothing, tanneries; p (1960) 367,548. 
Oamam, hor . svt . S.I.. M.Z. ; wool, tro^en meat ; 
p. (1961) 12.401. 

Oaxaca, st., racihc cat., Mexico; cereals, rubber, 
coirco, mining ; cap. Oaxaca; a 30.371 so. m. . 
P. (1930) 1,412,772. 

Oaxaca, c., cap , Oaxaca at., Mexico ; alt 4,800 
it ; ctr. of cochineal tr. ; table linen weaving, 
wool zarapes. coffee, silver cold; cattle, 
p. (1940) 31,839. 

Ob.r; .USSR., mlet of Arctic Oc.; length GOO m. 
Ob, R , W Siberia. IJ.S S K , (lows from the Altai 
Mtns to the G. of Ob; length (with tnb. Jt 
Irtish) 2.000 m 

Oban, spl , burgh, Argyll. Scot ; on F of Thorne . 
suimnei leaort of Highland touiists; terniinus 
oi 1 Iv from Stirling ; ctr for local shipping ; 
woollens, tartans, p. (1961) 6,850. 
Oberlahnstem, ( , Germany, at junction of Rs 
Rhine and iiahn; old cas . ancient waits, 
mining. 

Oberammergau, vxl , Upper Bavaria. Germany . 
scene of decennial I’assion l*lav . wood un<l 
ivorv carving . p 1,500 

Oborhausen, t.. N Rhino -Westphalia, fJermany , 
nr. Duisburg, cas . coal, iron, steel. zinc, chemi- 
cals. rly junction, p. (estd. 19.34) 226,900 
Obi I, 1., between llahnahera and Seiaiig. 
Indonesia. 

Obidos, t , H pf , Brazil , .300 m up R Amazon . 

cacao, cotton . p 20,000 
Obihiro, / . Hokkaido, Jai)an , p (1947) 36,555. 
Obok, spi., Fr Somaliland, N ]'] Africa . m the 
Red Sea. coaling sta , p 1,000 
Obuasi, t., Ghana. W Afnc.x, p (1060' 23,000. 
Obwalden, can, Sw'itzeiland . a 190 s<i m . p 
(19.30) 22,125 

Oenna, ancxent { , Toledo, Spain . on Ocafia 
plateau, cas , pottery, wine . p 9.953 
Ocafia, t , Magdalena st , Colombia, industl ; p. 
(1947) 9,937 

Ocean I , Brit col , Gilbert and Ellice Ts . Pac 
Oc . liigh-grade pliospliate, p (19.36) 2.446 
Oceania, name given to the Is of the ikacific , 
comprising Australasia, Polynesia, Melanesia, 
Microne.sia, copra, sugar, fruit, timber; pearl 
llslung . gold, minerals, phosphates. a 
3,201.000 s(i m . p. aiiprox 11.000,000 
Ocliil Hills, Scottish range reaching from the F 
of Tav to nr Stirling, highest peak, Ben 
Glcugh. 2.J()‘J ft 

Ockraulgee, R, ( Ja . USA . tnb. of Altamaha 
R . length 280 m 

Oconee, R . Ga . USA . joins the (h kmulgee , 
length 260 m 

Odawara. (. Japan , nr 'rok\o. gr tr : p 51,838 
Odda, t , S Noiw'ay, on HcUigesimd. elcctro-cbein 
and mcUllurgic mds . p (1961) 7.J6’J 
Odemis, i, Asi.itic 'I’urko , NE of Aydm. to- 
bacco. cereals, silk, cotton, flax, olives, raisins, 
tigs, minerals, p a960) 28,525 
Odendaalsrust, ( , O S , S Africa ; gold ctr . 
P 1.600 (white) 

Odenkirchen, t . N. Ilbiiie -Westphalia, f Jermany , 
cottons, silk. 

Odense, co , Denmark, now includes all NW 
Fyn. a 099 80 m . p aQ55) 196.213 
Odense, sp/ , cap of Ev n. Denmark , ancient c saul 
to have been tounded bv Odin, biithplaee of 
Hans Andersen . elec, motors, shipyd , engm , 
textiles, footwear, p (1955) 105,915 
Odenwald, mtns. Ifesscn, Germany, w’ooded, 
highest point Katzenbnckel. 2,057 ft. 

Oder or Odra, R , Central Europe , tlowmg from 
Moravia to ilaltic through Polish Silesia, 
forming (since 1945) frontier between Poland 
.and Germany, flows past Wroclaw (Breslau). 
Frankfurt and Szczecin (Stettin) , length 560 m 
Odessa, t., Texas. USA.; Impt. oil ctr . chemicals. 

foundry prod.; p. (1960) 80,333. 

Odessa, spi., Ukrainain SSll.; on Bl.ack Sea, 
cath.imiv.; gr. grain exp.; engin., oil-reffniug. 
chemicals, ice-bound for a few weeks in winter, 
bomoarded by FingUsh and French 1845. p. 
(1959) 667.000. 

Odra, 11., see Oder R. 

Offaly, CO. (late King’s co ), piov. Leinster, Ire- 
land , much marshy lanil (inc. Bog of Allen), 


barren uplands (Slieve Bloom and other mtns.) ; 
oil. t. Tullamore. a. 772sq, m.; p. (1961) 57.552. 
Offenbach, t . Hessen, (ierniany ; on R Main ; 
cas . leather museum . machin.. chemicals, 
leather goods, metals; p (estd. 1954) 92,400. 
Offenburg, t., Baden- WO rttemberg. Germany; 
on It Klnzig at W. edge of Black Forest: 
textiles, glass. rJy junction ; p. (estil 1954) 
23.800 

Ogboraosho. t . Nigeria; p. (1053) 140,000 
Ogden, c.. Utah, U S.A. ; nr the Great Salt L. ; 
rly. ctr. ; beet sugar, meat packing, Hour 
milling, p mm 70,197. 

Ogdensburg, c . p( . N Y . U S A. . on St. T.awrence 
It . opp. Prescott; gd tr . p. (1960) 16,122 
Ogeechee, 11 . Ga , USA. flows to Atlantic, 

5 of Savannah , length 200 m. 

Oglio, R, Italy, tiaverses L Iseo; flows to the 
Po . length 135 m 

Ogmore and Gam, t , urb dixt , Glamorgan, 
Wales, in narrow valley. G m. N. of Bridgend; 
Industl . p. (1961) 20.955 
Ogowe, R . Gaboon. Africa, length 750 m 
Ohau, L . Mt Cook dist , S 1 , N Z , fed by glaciers , 
12 m by 2i ni 

O’Higgms, pioc , Chile . a. 2,745 sq m . p (19.37) 
269,549 

Ohio. 7k' . U S A . tnb of Mississippi R , formed 
111 Penns , bv tlie junction of the Monong.ihela 
and Allegheny Rs at Pittsburgh, thence navig- 
able for 975 m to Cano in Iventucky. 1,200 m 
from the moutli of the Missis.s]ppi It 
Ohio, st., USA. drained b> Ohio R ami tribs . 
gr. agr and industl region ; maize, wlieat. oats, 
cattle, lime, hand and gravel, salt, coal, petrol- 
eum, gas. iron and steel wks , rnachin , timber; 
cai» Columbu.s, Igst c-s Cleveland and t incm- 
nati; a 41.122 sij.m : p (I960) 5*. 700. V97 
Ohre (Eger), R . Bohemia. Czechoslovakia , rises 
m Fichtelgebirge, flows N E into Jjabe (Elbe) 
at J/itom6rice, flows through several sm. 
lignite fields, spas of Karlovy Vary (K.iihbad) , 
length 140 m 

Ohrid, t , S Jugoslavia , nr .Albanian border . p 
(1959) 15,000 

Olcb, Loch, L , Great Glen, Inverness, Seot . 

6 in long. I ni wide 

Oil City, Penns .ESA, on Allegheny R , oil, 
machin . p (1960) 17,692 
Oise, dci> , N France, traversed by B Oise. 
fore.st3. cereals, fimts, non, textiles . cap 
Beauvais, a 2.272 s<i m . p (19.34) 415.308 
Oiso, R. tub of R .'<eine. France, canalised, 
navigable to Chaunv. length 186 m 
Oita, . J.ip.i’i cvp ci'.il ,c iG!\p 1 12.429 

O^oi 'ici Salulo, , N \\ \rgiMi!.ii. alt 
22.572 ft 

Oka, Tv. USSR ; tub of R A'olga at Gorki, 
length 929 m 

Oka, R, Sibciia, USSR . tril) of R Angora, 
length .300 m 

Okanagan, R .and h , B C . Ganada . fruit-growing 
ilist 

Okasakl, t.. Honshu, Japan, nr G. of Ovari, 
industl 

Okayama, t . Hnnshu, Japan . c\p paper, 
minerals, firebricks . shuibldg . rlv. ctr.. 
c^ittle rearing, p (19.3,3) 2'i5.751. 

Okebampton, mkt t , 7/txin bar , Devon, ]*lng. . 

on N. flank of Dartmoor, stone, p (196 1 ) 

Okha, spt., IG. cst. Sakhalin i . RSFSR., exp 
petroleum, p (1954) 50,000 
Okhotsk, spl . R S F S.K., mineials. p 3 500. 
Okhotsk, Sea of. N E Asia; 1,000 m by 300 ra ; 
enclosed by the Siberian mainland. Kanuhatka, 
the Kurils and Sakhalin 1 
Okl Is . off cat of Honehu, Japan : a. 13.3 sq. m 
Okinawa, /.. Rvuku la , Japan, under U S 
control. Igst and most impt. of Rvuku Is . 
cjvp. Naha. 2 Igst. U S. air bases Kadena and 
Naha; a 579 sq m : p. (1950) 6’(?5..-?75 
Oklahoma, sf , U S A ; p.-aine, plains and mtns, . 
cereals, cotton, stock-misiiig, petroleum, gas. 
zinc, coal, gyiisum, load, ch, ind. petroleum 
refining; cap Oklahoma City . a. 69,919 sq. ra . 
p (1960)2.525,25-7. 

Oklahoma, c., Okla., U.S A. ; uiilv. ; cotton goods. 
Hour, machin , Iron and steel, oil, elec equip- 
ment, pottery, rly, ctr ; p (1960) 324.253. 
Okmulgee, t . Okla .USA; p (1960) 15,951. 
Oktyabrsky, t.. Bashkir.. ASS.R.; on R. Ik; In 
new oil-mng dist , the ” New Baku”, p 
(1959) 65.000 
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Oland, I.. Baltic Sea ; off E. cat. Sweden ; aepar- 
ated from mainland by Kalmar Sound ; a. 533 
fid. m. ; ch. t. Borghoim. a aeaside resort. 

Old Castile, hxstoncal diu.. Spain , now divided Into 
Santander, Soria, Segovia, Logrono, Avda, 
Valladolid, Palencia and Burgos prova. 

Old Fletton, urb. dist„ Hunts, Eng. , on R None 
opposite Peterborough : bricks gen. and elec, 
rngin . beet sugar, fruit and vegetable canning, 
tar distilling; p. (1901) 11,678. 

Old Forge, bm . Penns.. U.S.A. : anthracite coal ; 
p. (1960) 8,928. 

Old Kilpatrick, see Kilpatrick, Old. 

Oldbury, mun. bor., Woics.. Eng.; nr Birming- 
ham; iron, steel, chemical, brick, glass inds . 
P (1961) 53.935 

Oldbury-on-Sevem, Glos., Eng ; nuclear power 
stn. projected. 

Oldenburg, /. liower Saxony. C^rmany; on R 
Hnnte. grand-ducal palace; iinpt horse fair, 
food processing, it mds. ; riy. junction, p 
(estd. 1956) 122.300. 

Oldham, mfto. t , co bor , Tiancs. Eng. , on R. 
Medlock. 4 m N E of Manchester ; cotton, 
textile, and machin. mftg . p (106i) 115,426 
Oldmeldrum, burgh, Aberdeen, Scot , 4 ra. N E 
of Inverurie; p (1961)1,053 
Olcan, i . N Y . J.S A . on Allegheny R . oil 
region, p. (1960) 3J.5(?5. 

Olenek, R., Ukrainian S S It ; flows W of the 
Jjcna. into l^aptev Sea. Arctic Ocean. length 
flOO m. 

016ron, lie d’, I., Bay of Biscay ; lies off estuary of 
R. Cliarente, Aquitaine, France ; vine, oysters, 
salt . length 18 m.. maximum wultli 7 m. 

Olga, spt., R.S.F.S.R.: on cat. of Japan Sea, Iron 
ore; p. 1,000. 

OlhAo, t , Faro. Portugal ; fisheries ; p 13,627 
Ohfant, R., Transvaal, S. Africa ; trib, ol TJmpopo 
Olinda, c , Pernambuco at , Brazil , Industl ; p. 
(1947) 31,915 

OUoblri, S. Nigeria; ollflelds. plpc-llno to Pt 
Harcourt, 80 m. W. 

Oliva, t, Valencia, Spam; nr. Alicante; wine 
dLst , ducal palace , p 18,407. 

Olivas, f.. Argentina. S. America; nr Buenos 
Aliea; p 24,675 

Oliveuza, t., Spain ; nr. Portugne.se frontier . 
p 12,492 

Olkhon, I., L, Baykal, RSFSR, manganese. 
Olmutz, see Olomouc. 

Olney, t . N Bucks, Eng ; 11m S E Northamp- 
ton ; boots, shoes, lace ; dairying . p 2.651 
Olomouc (Olmutz), c, Moravia, Czechoslovakia, 
formerly one of the ch fortresses o( Austria , 
cath., iinlv.; iron and steel engln . textiles; p 
(1957) 73.899 

Oloron, Basf.cs-Pyr»'m(Vs, France ; on (^ave 
d’Oloron; cath . p. (1954) 11,407 
Olsnltz, Saxony, Germany . on Wei.sse ELster . 
carpet innfs 

Olsztyn (Allenstein), ( , N W. Poland (formerly E 
PriLssia); on R. Alle, 100 m N. of Waisaw . 
cas.; machin. and wood indfi , p (I960) 

68,000 

Olt, R , Romania . joins II. Danube at Nlkonol. 
Olten, i , Switzerland . on R Aare ; rIy. junction . 
motor, cement, machin. wks ; p. (1941) 
15,287. 

Oltenita, t , Romania ; on R. Danube, nr Bulgarian 
border; p. 10,284. 

Olvanla, t , E. Aj-gentina ; 200 m. S W, Buenos 
Aires ; riv, ctr. ; p. 24.326. 

Olvera. ( , Spam ; nr Cadiz ; on R. Guadalete 
Oijmipla, plain, Peloponnesus, Greece, on R. Fills 
where the Olympic Games were held. 

Olympia, cav , Washington st , U.S.A ; timber, 
machin , farm prod.; p. (1900) 18,273. 

Olympus, min.. Thessaly, Greece ; VV. of G. of 
Thessalouika ; alt. 9,753 ft. ; homo of ancient 
Greek (Jods. 

Olympus, min , Turkey ; nr. Trov. 

Olympus, Mt.. Wash., U.S A. ; alt. 8,150 ft. 

Om, R . Siberia. R.S.F S R ; trib. of R Irtish; 
length 330 m. 

Omagh, t., urb. dist , Tyrone. N. Ireland ; on R. 
Stmle 28 m. S. of Eondonclurry ; corn, tanning ; 
shirt factories; tourist ctr.; p. (1961) 8,109. 
Omaha, c , Nebraska. USA.; on Missouri R. ; 
gr. tr..,ctr . one of tlie Igst livestock and 
meat-packing ctrs. in the U S . gold and sliver 
smelting and refining; p. (1960) 301,598. 

Oman, see Muscat and Oman. 


Oman, G. ol, Arabian Sea; connected throiigli 
strait of Hormuz to Persian G. ; length 300 in . 
width 130 m 

Omaruni, 1., S. W. Africa ; creamery, aerodrome ; 
P. 1,912. 

Ombal Is , Indonesia ; N of Timor. 

Omdurman, c . Sudan on R. Nile, opp Khartoum . 
built by the Mahdi . old Dervish cap. ; hero 
Kitchener defeated the Dervishes. 1898; tr m 
Ivory, gum arable, cattle, camels , p. (estd 
1956) 130.000. 

Ometepo, I., L. Nicaragua, Centr.al America. 

with volcano ; alt 5,747 ft. 

Omlne. I . Japan , anthracite coal-mines 
Omsk. t. W. Siberia. RSFSR.: on the B 
Irtish, on Trans-Siberian Riy . caravan ctr . 
cath ; engin , chemicaLs, textiles, p (1959) 

579.000 

Omuta, I . Kyushu. Japan, coal, p (1950)1.91,575 
Onate, 1. Guipuzcoa. Spain; nr. Bilbao, industl 
Onega, L , R.S F S R . 85 m from E. Ladoga . a. 
3.763 sq. ra. . conncttlon with R Volga by 
canal 

Onega, R , RSFSR.; flows to G of Onega . 
length 400 m. 

Onega, spt.. White Sea, H S F S R. , sawmills and 
fl-sherles. p 10,000 

Oueglla, spt . Italy ; on G of Genoa, nr Nice. 
Italy . olive-oil tr. 

Onehunga, spt . bor., N I , N Z ; nr Auckland . 
p (1961) 16,375 

Oneida, L , N.Y .USA ; nr SvraouRC , 20 ni by 
6 m ; discharges via Oneida It to Seneca R 
Oneonta, I , N Y , U S A . on Susiuiehaniin U . 

riy. wagon wks. ; p {19Q0) 13.412 
Onomicln, I . Honshu. .Japan , p (1947) 48,726 
Onstwedde, 1., Groningen, Ncth. , ranfs . p, (1951) 
21,853 

Ontario, L., N. America; smallest of the Cr 
Lakes of the St. Lawrence basm, separating the 
C.'anadian prov of O from N Y , U S A , a 
7.500 sq m ; depth 740 ft 
Ontario, x>rov , Canada , formerly called Upper 
Canada; St I.awrence and Ottawa Rs , (ir 
Ijakes, extreme climate, milder m peninsula In 
S . coniferous forest, good coinmunications . 
hydro-elec power, imele.vr powoi sta at 
(’halk R . wheat, oats, fruit, dairying, cattle, 
lumbering, gold, silver, copper, lead, iiramnni, 
nickel, oil. farm implements, riy rolling stock, 
motor vehitles, machin . textile"*, fnr'^, wood 
pulp. newsprint. cap Toronto, eont.ims Ottawa, 
a 412,582 sq m ; p ( 1901) W.992 

Ontenleme, 1., Valencia, fcpain , on ii Clarlano , 
industl , p 13,561 

Oodnadatla, t, S Anstrali i . on nneompletcd N 
to S tians-contmontal riy , p LOO 
O’oklep, I, G of Good Hope, S Airira ; eopper- 
mmiiig dist. ; p. (with neighbouring villages — ■ 
whites and non-whites) 5,000 
Oosterhout, f, N. Hiabant, Netheilands , nr 
Breda, mnfs ; p (1900) 24,831 
Ootacamund, t . Madras. India , ch t in Nilgiri 
Hills, summer headquarters ot Madras (lovt . 
sanatorium, p (1941) 550 

Opala, 1 , Congo, on Loinanu R . palm-nut.s, gum 
copal. 

Opalton, t , Queeia , opals 

Opatija, (former It Abbazia), f . .Tugoslavia. tourist 
re-sort known as the Nice *’ ot the Adriatic 
Opava, (former Troppaii), /. N (.Veclioslovakia . 

textiles. pajKir . sugai , p (1957) 42,308 
Ophlr, dist.. NSW. Australia , nr Bathurst . 
gold. 

Ophlr, min , S Malaya, alt 4,186 ft 
Ophir, mining I , S I , N Z . nr Dunedin. 

Opladen. I, N Rhine-Wcstiihalia. Germany, on 
R. Wuppei . metah, textiles, chemicals, p 
(estd. 1954) 26.900 

Opobo, spt . Nigeria, exp palni-oil and kernels 
Opole (Oppeln), t , Upper Silesia. Poland. German 
before 1945; on R Oder, tormei cap of 
principality; remains of palace, seat of ad- 
ministration Upper Silesia, cngin . p (I960) 

61.000 

Oporto, spt.. Portugal , on R Douro . second c. in 
Portugal: comm., loyal palace ot 'i'orre do 
Marca: cath.; umv ; ctr. of port-wine tr . sar- 
dine fisheries, cottons, woollens, siLks, distilling, 
sugar refineries, fruit, p (1950) 379,735. 
Opotikl, t , N.I , N Z. ; ctr of maize dist. ; p 
(1961) 2. .6.59 
Oppoln, see Opolo. 
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Oppland, CO . Norway: a. 9.G08 sq. ra.: p. (1061) 
1G(!.028. 

Oradoa. (former Naffwarad), t.. liomania*. nr. 
Hnnfjarlan border, rly Junction, fanning, 
pottery, engin.; p (1950) 105.000. 

Oraela Jokuil, highest min . Iceland ; alt 0,409 ft 
Oran, dev., N Algeria; p. (1948) 1,090,729 
Oran, spt., Algeria . cath. ; mosque . tr. m wines, 
wool, cereals, cattle, sliecp, hides . French 
naval and military sta ; p. (1048) 250,661 
(dreatcr Oran. 273,402) 

Orange, (, NSW. Australia: fiult errowing, 
gold, copper, silver, p. (1961) 13.952. 

Orange, ancient t.. Vaticluso. France: silks, sugar, 
fruit: p. (1954) 2 7.47,5 
Orange, 1., Mass .USA.: p (1900) 3.089. 
Orange. C..N J . U S.A.. adj. Newark, calculating 
machines, radio, textiles, drugs, p. (1900) 
36.789. 

Orange, O., N. Brazil, S America 
Orange, 71 , C. of Good Hope, S Al'nca : flows from 
Basutoland to the Atlantic . part forms S 
bdy between C. of Good Hope and Orange Free 
State; length 1,300 m. 

Orange Free State, prow. Union of S. Africa; 
plateau land. Drakensberg to N.E . Its Orange. 
Vaal and Caledon : sheep, cattle, horses, 
wheat, in-,ize. friit, tobacco, coal, diamonds , 
cap. Bloemfontein ; a 49.647 sq. m : p. (1051) 
1,018.207 (inc 227.587 whites) 

Oranlenburg, t.. Brandenburg. Germany, on It 
Havel, nr. Potsdam . industl . chemicals, 
metals, machin : p (estd 1954) 18.300 
Oras, /.. Samar. Philippines ; p 20.902 
Orastie, t.. Itornanla : on K. Muresul ; p 8,817. 
Orbetello, (, Tnscanv. Italy ; cath ; p 10,031. 
Ord of Caithness, hill, headland, nr Helmsdale. 
Scot ; alt 1.200 ft. 

Ordos, region, China; deriving Its name from 
Mongol tnbe who inhabit same; mean alt 
3.300 ft. 

Ordu, spt , Turkey ; on N c^st. : gd tr ; exp 
manganese; p (1900) 20,171 
Ordzhonilcidze, t, Caucasia. PSFSR. hydro- 
eloc , load, silver and /me smelting; p (1959) 
104,000 

Ore Mtns., sec Erzgebirge. 

Orebro, r,o . Sweden . timber, machin , matches . 

cap Orebro. n 3.G50 sq ra . p (1950) 217.02: 
Orebro, t, cap., Orebro, Sweden; footwear, 
machin : i) (1961) 75.434 
Oregon, Ihicifxc si , USA: Cascade Cst and 
Blue Mtns . Colombia R and tnbs , I, , 
valleys; rainy cst,. drier interior (agr with 
irrigation); cereals, sugar-beet, truit. cattle, 
gold, silver, copper, coal, uranuun. flshenes 
(unmng, meat-packing, timber, nulling, caj) 
Salem, a. 96.891 sq. ni ; p. (1960) 1,708,087. 
Oregon (5lity, Ore .USA, on Willamette R. at 
the tails; p. (19.50) 7.082. 

Orekhovo-Zuyevo, R S K S R ; E. of Moscow, on 
R Klyazma, cottons, woollens, silk, linen and 
knitted goods; p. (1959) 108.000 
Orel, t , R S.F S R ; on R. Oka; iimv ; iron, 
engin ; p. (1059) 152.000. 

Orense, inlaiui tnov , NW Spain; timber and 
frmt-growing. agr ; cap. Orense ; a. 2,094 sq 
m ; p (1959) 408.242. 

Orense, t , cap. Orense. Spain : on R Minho ; 

flour, leather. Iron. p. (1959) 04,747. 

Ore Sound, str . between Sjaelland and S Sweden ; 
freezes occasionallya 

Orford Ness, cst prom , Suffolk Eng : 2Hn long 
Onente, prov., Cuba. a. 14,128 sq. m.; p. (1953) 

l. 797,606. 

Onente, terr , S. America : in dispute between 
Peru and Ecuador; situated E. of Andes, 
between R. Putumavo and R Marafion ; 
mainly dense forest, reputedly rich in minerals 
Onhuela, i, Alicante. Spain: on R. Segura; 
leather, silks, textiles, wine, cereals, fruit: p. 
(T948) 43.019. 

Orillia, i . Ont . Canada ; wood-working, metal ; 
p (1956) 14.107 

Orinoco, R . Venezuela: rises Parima mtns , flows 
circuitouKly to Atlantic opposite Trinidad; its 
trib , the Casslquiare, connects It with the Rio 
Negro and the Ajuazon. length 1,480 m 
Orissa, sh, India: agr with few ts . Ilirakud dam 
acrotvs Mahanadl R ; Paradeep being devel. as 
pt.; rice; e^ip. Bhuvaneshwar; a. 00,130 sq. 

m. ; p (1901) 17,500,645. 

Oristano, spt., (Jagliana, Sardinia : cath. ; p. 7,350. 


Orizaba, Veracruz. Mexico; cotton mills. 

coffee, cotton, sugar, maize : p. (1940) 47,956 
Orizaba, min., Veracruz, Mexico ; volcanic . 

called Cltlat6petl in Aztec times : alt 18.701 (t 
Orkney, co., Scot ; a gr of 68 Is in the N, Sea, 
29 lyeing Inhabited ; principal Is. Pomona. 
Sanday. Westrav; antiquarian remains, 
stone circles ; farming, fishing , cap, Kirkwall, 
total a about 360 sq. m : p (1901) 18,743. 
Orlando, c , Fla.. USA. winter resort ; citrus 
fruit: industl ; p. (1960) 88,135 
Orleanals, old prov.. France, corresponding mainly 
to deps. liOire-et-Cher, Eure-ct-Lolre and 
Ixyiiet. 

Orleans, e . Lolret. France . on R. Loire ; cap. of 
OrlCanais : cath ; gr tr In wine, brandv. 
wool, blankets, etc, ; farm Implements ; statue 
of .Joan of Arc. p 11954 ) 76,4.39. 

Orleans, I. of, Quebec. Canada ; In St. Lawrence 
R . nr Quebec ; a 70 sn m. 

Ormes Head, Groat and Little, promontories on 
cst Caernarvon. N Wales 
Ormos, t,. Philippines 

Ormskiik, t . urh. dist., Uancs, Eng. ; 14 m N E 
of Liverpool ; light engin . clothing, timber, 
agr : p. (1961) 21,815 

Orne, dep . Noimamly. Fnince; agr. dairying, 
stock-keeping, fruit-growing, cider, mineral 
springs, iron ; cap Alencon , a 2.372 sq. m. . 
P (1954) 274.862. 

Ornskoldsvlk, L, Sweden ; on G of Bol hnia ; p 
6..338. 

Oronsay, sm. 7., S Colonsav, Argyll, Scot 
Orontes, R , Ijebanon, Svna, Turk<‘v , rises In 
Lebanon Mtns . flows N in deep trench between 
l^banon and Anti-Lebanon Mtns to Plain of 
Antioch (Antakya), then turns W. and breaks 
through mtns. to Mediterranean Sea, upper 
valley above Hama forms lultnated belt, 
width 10 m. used bv Alci^po-Beinit rly.. 
middle valley Is marshy . lower valley and 
Plain of Antioch intensively cultivated, mul- 
berry. citrus and hard fruits, grain . length 
over 400 m 

Oroquleta, Mindanao. Philippines ; p 26,640. 
Oroshdza, mkt f , S E Hungary , in agr and pig- 
keeping dist , p 27.061 
Orotava, t . Tenerife. Canary Ts 
Oroya, t. Peru, S America; copper smelting: 

lead reflning, p (1991) 15 000. 

Orpington, urb dvst., W. Kent, Eng , p (1901) 
80.277. 

Orroll. t , urb disf , Lancs. Eng. ; W of Wigan . 
p (1901) 10.663 

Orsha, Byelorussian S S.R ; on R. Dnieper; 

textiles, p (1059) 64.000 
Orsk, (.RSFSR , on H Ural ; growing Industl. 
t of the Ural indastl reg ; iron and steel, 
locomotives, iron-chrome-mckel ores . term of 
oil pipeline; p (1959) 170.000. 

Orsono, prov , Chile ; a 3,866 sq m ; p. (1957) 
147.0^>3 

Orsova. r?i At (.Romania; on R Danube, nr the 
Iron Gntojs Pass; oil-re'ining; p 5,107. 

Orta, 7/ , Italy . W of Lago Maggiore ; a 7 sq. ra 
Orfa, t, Foggia prov., Italy; ou shore of L 
Orta. 

Ortegal, O . N cst Spain 

Orthez. ( , Basses-Py^r^n^cs. France ; scene of 
Wellington’s victory over ftoult (1814) ; leather, 
hams, chocolate, p (1954) 6,713. 

Ortona, (.. Abruzzi Molise, Italy . cap of ancient 
Frentsm , on Adriatic ; cath. ; wuies , p 19.104. 
Oruro, dep . Bolivia . a 20,657 sq m. ; cap. 
(Jruro; p. (1950) 210.260 (large proportion 
Indians) 

Oruro. t. Bolivia; alt. 12,160 ft ; gold, silver. 

copper, tin. p (1960) 81,553 
Ondoto, (.. Umbria, Italy; on R. Paglla ; cath,. 
Ktrascan antiquities; wines, olive oil, cereals; 
pottery. lace , p 20,352. 

Orwell, R . SnITolk. Eng : estuary of R Gipping ; 

runs from Ipswich to Hanvich 
Osaka, Ige. spt , c., comm ctr , Honshu I., Japan ; 
gr tr . silk, cotton, rayon cloth, tea. Iron, glass, 
shipbldg , sugar-rettnirig. arsenal ; Shinto and 
Buddhist temples . p (1955) 2.547,321. 
Oschersleben, Saxouy- Anhalt, Germany; nr 
Magdeburg; sugar, chemicals, engin.; p. (estd. 
1954) 22,400. 

Osel I. (Saaremaa), Baltic, Estonian S.S.R.; ch. 
t. Kuresaare 

Osh, f.. Kirghiz. S.S.R.: p. (1959) 65,000, 
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Oshawa, Ontario, Canada; motors; p. (1956) 
60,136. 

Oshlma, gr. of Is., S of Kyushu. Japan ; a. 3 

8Q m. 

Oshkosh, c . Wis . U S A. ; on Fox R ; meat 
packing, farming, flour, motors; p. (1960) 
45,110 

Oshogbo, t , Nigeria . p (1953) 123,000. 

Osijek (Elsseg). r. Croatia. Jugoslavia; nr Hun- 
garian front; cottons, silks, beet-sugar, glass, 
oil refining, p (19.59 ) 75,000. 

Osipenko, see Berdyansk. 

Oskaioosa, i , Iowa. USA; in agr and colly 
region; p. (1900) 11,053. 

Oslcarshamn, spt , Swe<len ; on Kalmar Sound ; 

seldom icel>oiiDd . ahipbldg. ; p 10.810. 

Oslo (formerly Christiania), c . cap., ch. spt.. 
Norway ; on fjord of same name ; cath , unlv. . 
woollens, cottons, condensed milk, paper, exp 
timber, fish, matches . p (eatd 1QQ{)) 465.000. 
Osnabruck, c., N Rhlne-Westphalia. Germany; 
cath., caa.; textiles, machln . tobacco, metals, 
engin ; rly. Junction, p (estd. 1954) 121,400 
Osorno. (.. Chile, agr. ctr , timber, people 
mainly German; p. (1952) 40,120. 

Osorno. mtn , Chile ; volcanic peak, ft.790 ft 
Osorno, prow . S Chile, p (1952^ 121,900. 

Ossa (Kissavos), 7ntn . Thessaly . N of Vale of 
Tempe and Olympus , alt 0.194 ft 
Ossett, mnn bOT , W.R. Vorks, JCng. ; 3 m W of 
Wakefield ; woollens, coal-mmiug. engin . p 
(1901) 14,729 

Ossining, ( N Y . U S A ; on Hudson R : famous 
“Sing-Sing” prison; p. (1900 18,662 

Osslpevsk, see Berdichev. 

Ostend. spl . Belgium . passenger route between 
Britain and continent of Furope, popular 
resort, casino, flsheries, shipiildg , textiles, 
^ tobacco: p. (estd. 1957) 54,297 
Ostergotland, CO , Sweden , on Baltic cst.: a 4.266 
sq m. cap Linkoping, p (1950) 5/7.<77/ 
Ostersund, l , Jftmt.land, Sweden on Storr L , 
engin rly. wkshps , bricks, p (1961) 24,866 
Ostf old, diaf , Norway , a 1,613 sq m., p (1961) 
201.634 

Ostia, nvcicnt pt , Italy; at riK'uth (*f R Tiber. 

marshy situation, arch remain.s, cath . p 4,000. 
Ostrava, see Moravska Ostrava. 

Ostrog, i , on Uorvn R , W part of Ukrainian 
S S R. (Volhynla), USSR 
Ostrogochsk, t , R S F S R., nr R Don; tallow 
and cattle tr . tanneries; p 10,000 
Ostrow. t., I'oznan. Poland , agr. machln. ; 

perliime, p. (1960) 42,000. 

Ostrowiec (Ostrovets), t . Kielce, Poland, on tnb 
Oder, lignite, iron ore, #iron: cattle mkt , p 
(1960) 38,000 

Ostuiii, i. JiCece, Italy . mnfs and tr ; p 27,602 
Osunn, f . Seville, Spain , p 24,228 
Oswaldtwistle, f., urb dist., Lancs. Fiiig ; at N 
foot ot Roasendale Fells. 3 m E of Blackburn . 
cotton weaving, spinning and dyeing, chemi- 
cals. p (1961) 11,913 

Oswego, c.. N.Y .USA; on L Ontario, taken 
by Montcalm 1756, and the British 1S14 . water- 
power ; hosiery, matches, textiles, engines, 
p (1960) 22,155 

Oswestry. mk1 i., mvn. bar.. Salop. Eng ; at foot 
of Welsh mtn.s . 18 m NW of Shrewsbury, 
cas.. rly. engine wks . p (1961) 7 7.7 9,? 
Oswiecim, t , Krakow, Poland, p. (1960) 31,000 
Otago, dh<t . S 1 , N Z . mtnoiis , attoreateiJ. iich 
in gold, farming, sheep, fruit, cap. Dunedin 
(qv): a, 25,220 sq m ; p (1961) Inc South- 
land 270,067. 

Otago Harbour, Otago dist , S T . N Z. ; Dunedin 
anil Port (Chalmers are ports on this harbour 
Otanmaki, Finland, rich deposit of magnetite- 
ilraeiiite ore found 1953. 

Otaru, spl , Hokkaido, Japan ; lierring nsheries ; 

coai-rnining. lumbering . p (\950) 178.330. 
Otavalo. t , Ecuador , wool, ponclios. carpets ; p. 
15,000. 

Otira Tunnel, 8 I.. N Z : carries rly from Christ- 
church to Greymouth through S. Alps nr 
Arthur’s Pass, length 51 m. 

Otley. t , urb, dist., W.R. 'S'orks, Eng. ; on R. 
Wharf e. 10 m N.W. of Leeds ; printing, 
machm , wool, paper mkg . leather, furnishings ; 
P. (1961) 11,930. 

Otranto, fishmp t., 8 Italy; on Strait O. : cas ; 
submarmo cable sta . once a flourishing c. ; 
cath.. fine mosaic pavement ; p. 2.950 


Otsu, 2 ts , Hokkaido, Japan; busy tr.; p. (1955) 
107,498. 

Ottawa, c . Ontario. Canada ; cap. of Dominion of 
Canada , on R Ottawa. 100 m. W of Montreal . 
unlv. catlis , pailiament bldgs . hvdro-elec 
power. lumbering, sawmills, paper. Hour, 
leather, matches, machhi , ironware: p. (1961) 
429.750 

Ottawa, 11 , Canada . trib of St Lawrence, 
forming boundary between Ontario and Ouebec , 
length 625 m. 

Ottawa, t.. III., USA.; at mouth of Fox R ; gram, 
glass; p. (1960) 19,408. 

Ottawa, t. Kan. U 8.A.: on Osago R. rly 
wks.: P (1960) 10,673. 

Ottery St. Mary, m/J t . urb (list.. Devon. Eng . 
10 m. E of Exeter; silk, rope, brushes, birth- 
place of 8. T. Coleridge, p. (1961) 4,121. 
Ottoshoop, i . Transvaal. S Africa . gold, Huorspar 
Ottumwa, c.. Iowa, USA.; on Des Moines R . 
in midst of great coalfield and agr disL . iron 
and steel, meat packing, p. (1960) 33,871 
Otway, hills, S W extremity of V^ictona. Aus- 
tralia; sheep 

Otwock, t , Warsaw. Poland, p (1960) 36.000 
Ouachita or Washita, li , Arkansas, USA. tnb 
of Red R . length 550 m 
Oudenaarde (Audonardo), I , Belgium . town hall . 

Allies defeated French 1708 . textile® . p. 6,i2'> 
Oudh, see Uttar Pradesh, India. 

Oudtshoorn. t , C of ( lood Hope. 8. Africa ; on 
Olifants R . ostrich farms, tobacco, fruit , p 
(1051) 8,317. 

Oued Quetennl, t . Algeria, 70 m 8 E Algiers, oil. 
Ougadcugou. (its! . transierred from Ivory ( 'sr tr) 
Voltaic Rep . W Airica \1 8,000 

Ougadougou, 7 , cap , Voltaic Rep., W Africa, p 
Ougnter, L, lovuh. ( avail. Ireland 
Oughterai'd, 7 . (f.alway. Ireland, marble quarries, 
farming, llshing. p (1951) 198 
Oujda, (. Morocio; phosphate dist. p, (1915) 
88,500 (ol which 26.500 Europeans) 

Oullins, t . dep Rlione, France , nr J^yons , loco- 
motive re]>air shops , textiles, glaas, leather . p 
(1954) 19.221. 

Oultou Broad, L . Suflolk, Eng , nr Lowestotf 
Oulu (Uleflborg), co , N Finland . partly lorest 
and partly agr , car* Oulu, a 21,887 so ni . 
p (1950 ) 360,078 

Oulu (Oule&borg), t, cap. Oulu, F'uland ; on (J 
of Bothnia (Baltic Sea) at mouth of R Oulu; 
lumbering, p (1961) 59,163 
Oulu, L , Finland , 10 in long 
Oundle, ttiKt l . vrb dist , Northants, Eng , on R 
Nene. 7 rn 8 W of Peterborough , famous 
public school, brewing, p (1961) 2..5-/6‘ 

Ouro Preto, t , Brazil . former cap ot Minas 
Gerais st . Iron, manganese, gold . fruit. 
cofTec. textiles, footwear, p 8.819 
Ourthe, It. Belgium, tnb of R Meuse, lengili 
90 ill 

Ouse or Great Ouse, R . Norfolk. Img ; (lows 
N E to the Wash . length 156 ni 
Ouse, R , Yorks. Fng . formed by Rs Sivale and 
Ure, Hows to Humber estuaiy . length 130 m 
Ouse. R . Su.ssex. Eng . Hows to English Channel 
at Newhaven . lengtli 30 m 
Outremont, 7 , Quebec, Canada . p (1956) 28,278. 
Ovaile, /.. C'hile , agr ctr . fruit, wool, p 14,807. 
Ovamboland, native reserve (Bantus), N of S.W. 
Africa . agr. 

Ovar, t , Bcira Litoral. Portugal ; on Avera lagoon , 
onions and other vegetables, sardines, wine, 
wheat . p 12,729. 

Ovenissel, prov , Neth ; Ixirdering on Zuider Zee ; 
dairving. fishing, cottons; a. 1.299 sq m ; p. 
(estd 1959) 770.848. 

Overton, i , rural dist , J''llnt. N Wales , 5 m. S E 
ot Wiexham , p. (rural dist 1951) 6,760. 
Oviedo, maritime piov . N Spain, agr . fruit, 
sardine, and other fisheries . cap. (>' . a. 
4,204 sq m ; p (1959) 995,233. 

Oviedo, t. cop, Oviedo. S])ain , on R. Nalon ; 
Gothic cath . umv . coal , textiles, leather, 
matches: gr mkt : p. (1959) 128,766 
Owatonna, L, Minn , U S A., p. (1960) 13,409. 
Owen Falls Dam, Uganda . inaugurated 1 Apr 
1954 : converts L. Victoria into reservoir for 
irrigation of Egypt and Sudan . also to supply 
Uganda industries with hydro-dec power. 
Owen Sound, t., L. pi . Ontario. Canada, on S.W. 
cat. of Georgian Bay. L. Huron . E. terminus 
of Igfct. wheat-carrying L. steamers : Jinked by 
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rly. to Toronto (125 m.) and Montreal , p. 
(1950) 16,741. 

Owen Stanley, rar^oe. Papua, New Guinea , blghcst 
peak Mt. Victoria , alt. 13,121 It. 

Owens, L., S. Cal .USA., on U. flank of Sierra 
Nevada 20 m S E of Mt. Whitney . water 
taken by 225-m.-long aciueduct to Jx)3 Angeles; 
a. 120 so in. 

Owensboro’, t . Kv.. USA; petroleum, fnrminpr. 

fltoek-iaisiiiK, tobacco, p. (1960) 42,471. 
Owosso, ( . Mich .(ISA. on Shiawassee K ; 

timber tr ; p (1900) 17,006. 

Owyhee, ft , Gre . USA., tnb. of Snake R . 
length :!50 m 

Oxelosund, Sweden, on Baltic cat . S of Stock- 
holm. steclwks .tai coke, glass . p 10.007. 

Oxlorcl, LU , s Midlands, ICng . mainly ugr . 
cereals, paper, gloves, blankets, agr imple- 
ments. motor cars , cap. O. , a 749 sa m . 
p. (1961) 300,458. 

Oxiord, mun. hor., itrni' c , co t , Oxford, Eng . 
between Thames and its tnb (!^hcrwell. 63 m 
from London by rail , famous univ with result! 
colleges, printing . steel wks and motor lactones 
at Cowley, p (1961) 106.121 
Oxnard, t , Cal , U S A . citrus fniits. sugar beet. 

oil re/lning. p. (1960) 40.265. 

Oxus K . Amu Darya. 

Oyashio, .see Bering Current. 

Oyo, t , Nigeria; p (1953) 72,000 
Oyster Bay, t . rst lei^ort. N.Y., USA . on TjOng 
I , home of Theodore Koosev'elt . p (19.50) 5 5 

Ozark Mtns., Okla and Ark .USA; lead, amc . 
ch t Jophn 

Ozd, i . Hungary; p 21,277 

Ozieri, t . Sardinia. Italy . p 10,541 

Ozerkow, /. Poland ; nr JiOd^ . mnfs ; p 11,000 

P 

Paorl, t, C of Good Hope. S Africa, summer 
resort, vvinca, fruit, toliacco, p (1951) 12,106 
Pabianice. / Poland, nr J/Od/, textiles, (aiming 
implements, paper; p (1960) 56,000. 

Pabna, t. liengai, E ('akistaii , oil, carpets, p 
(1911) 32,020 

Pacasmnyo, , rein. S Amerua, exp rue. 
sugar, cotton, cacao, hides, copper, lead, zinc, 
silver, p (1961) 6,000 

Pachino, I , Sicilv, Italy . nr C I’assaro. giapes, 
basket -mkg , lishmg 

Pachitea, H , I’eru, S Ameiica; rises m Amies, 
flows N, to Jt Ucayali . sm. German immigrant 
colonies in upper valley . length 320 m 
Pachraarbi, Madhya I’radesh, Irulia . hummer 
cap . tourist ctr ((1940) 50,351. 

Pachuca, cap,, Hidalgo st , Mexico, sihei . p 
Pacific Ocean , a 68.000,000 sfi m . Igsr, ocean 
in the world . extei^ds from W cst of AmeriiM 
to JC cst. ot Asia and Australia nnd the S Ocean 
in the S ; enters Arctic Ocean via Beimg 
Strait . greatest length N. to S 8.000 ni . 
breadth, 10,000 m . mean depth 12.560 ft , 
greatest depth 37,800 ft. in the Mananas 
I'rench (1960 dive) 

Padang, bvt , Sumatia. Indonesia. cofTee, spices. 

rubber, tobacco, copra, p (1058) 200,000 
Paddmgton, meiropohkin bar , W Ixnuion. Eng ; 

residtl and industl . p (1961)7 75.322. 
Paderbiin, c. N llhme-Wesiphaha, Germany ; 
cath . other historic bldgs . foodstuffs, textiles, 
metals, p (cstd 1954) -77.900. 

Padiham. UTb dist , J^ancs. Eng . at N foot of 
Rosscudale Fells, 4 m b.W of Nelson, textiles, 
p (1961) 0,803. 

Padr6n, t . iSpain . ruined cath. ; grain, grapes 
and liuit-growmg dist . textile mnfs 
Padstow, t , spt , 1 /rb dist , Cornwall. Eng . on W 
Bide of (’arnel estunrv 4 in N W of Wadebridge . 
light inds., sm seaside resort, p (1961) 2,676* 
Padua, t , Italv . catli . arcades, aiicienr bridges, 
hiachin , chemicals, silks, cloth, distilling, p 
(1951) 166,072. 

Paducah, c , Kv . U S A , on Ohio R. ; saw-niills, 
tobacco, railway wks ; p (1960) 34,470. 
Paeroa, 6or . N.I , N Z . p. (1961) 2,806 
Pag, 1. and spt , Jugoslavia . timber, salt , cath . 
P. (of I.) 4,310 

Pagan, i , Burma , mins . lacquer work 

Pago ^ago, spt . Samoan Is , I’ac. Oc. ; U S. 

naval Eta. . p (1950) 7.5<S6’ 

Pahang, st., Malaya, cap. Kuala Lipis; largely 
forested, a. 1*J,280 sej m, p (1957) 327. .973 


Pahiatua, bar. NI, NZ. dairying, p. (1961) 
2,577. 

Pahlevl, r. Iran; nr Resht. on Caspian Sea; 

nee, hules. hkins, iniit . p (estd 1949)43,000. 
Pal Ho (Hal Ho), li.. Hopei), N China ; rises lu 
mtns ot Jehol, flows S E into G. of Fohai 40 m. 
downstream from Tientsin . mouth blocked by 
sand-bar. but lower R (arries heavy river-boab 
»nd barge trafliv , length 290 ui 
Paignton, i . mb. disi . S Devon. Eng. ; on i'or 
Bay, seaside resort, farming, elder, p. (1961) 
30,280 

Palinpol, /is/iiiiti pt . CAtes du Nord, N W France ; 
on N tst of Brittany, 20 m N W, of St 
Bneuc, specialises in lobster fishing; p. 2,795. 
Painted Desert, area of baie, multi-coloured rocks, 
Arizona, U S A. 

Paisley, huroh, Renfrew, Scot . 5 m. W. of Glas- 
gow. ancient abbey . tliread and rope spinning, 
shipbldg . chemicaLs, engiii . preserves, car 
bodies, p (1961) 05.753 

Paita, pt . Peru, S America; exp, cotton, wool, 
flax, panama hats . p (1961)17,953 
Pakhoi. jinmer uiatv pi . Kwangtung prov . 
China, indigo, groundnuts, hides, leather, 
sugar, flsli, p ilQM) 36.000 
Pakistan, Islamic Republic of, indep sov st. 
within Br Commonwealth (1947), forming part 
of suh-continent of India, consists of 3 provs ' 
We.st Pakistan (cap Lahore). East Pakistan 
(cap Dacca) and Fed Terr ot Karachi, pnn 
expts raw jute, cotton, hides and skins, oilseeds, 
tea, cap Rawalpindi, a .369.780 sq m , p 
(1961) 03,812.000 

Paknampoh. i . Ihailind, on K Memam. at upper 
limit of steam navigation 
Pakokku, t, Buima . comm cti . sugar, rice, 
tobacco. oil-hcl(ls\ teak . p 23,115 
Palagniz, 7, Adriatic Sea, fomierlv Italian, 
ceded to Jugoslavia by itcaoe treaty 1947 
Palamau. t, IBhar, India, on Jt Koel, shelliu . 

cement, p (1941 ) 22,6’.5.5. 

Palamos, spt , Spam , E ot Ceroiia , p. 5,037 
Palanpiir, t , Gujarat, India, p 10,000 
Palau Is , f7ro7/p of , m Pao Oc . p (1958) 8,841 
Palatinate, sfi Rhineland Palatinate, Germany. 
Palawan, I , Philippines, coflee, resin, limlier. 

a 4,550 s<i in , p 107,000 
Palembang, i, Sumatia. Indonesia, cap P 
Palembang. ' '^nm'Pn. Indfuie'-n, cap P rcsidtl , 
• IP n. fi.ldHM. I « "■ e. |> - 337,300 

P.ileiK M, < ! . ( •! I ( I -Mil', Spain, partly 

fertile pl.un, partly wooded and mntamoiis, cap , 
Palimcia. a .1,093 sq m . p (1959) 239,041 
Palencia, /, cap, PaJenna. Si»ain . N of V^alla- 
dolid , ctr. of nch wheat-growing dist., iron- 
fonnd'pg .Si vv' irg . p (1949) 40,028 
Paleimo, ,‘i f , ."*< ■!'■ . I; '.v . cath . umv. . mnchin , 
ebenucaLs. wines. Iruit, tobacco, p, (1951) 
483.777 

Palestine or The Holy Land (see also Israel), ancient 
and biblical c , bounded by SvTia and Lebanon 
on the N . Jordan on the E . the Egv iitian prov 
of Sinai on the S , and the Mediterranean on the 
W , a when under British mandate 10,429 sq. 
m , P (c.std 1918) 782,000. 

Palestine, 1 . 'J'omih, C S A . agr and forest region ; 
p (1960) 13,074 

Palghat, t , Madras, India, p. (1941) 46,000. 
Palitana, t , Gujarat, India, a e of Jam temples 
mliabitcd by priests and their servants, p 
(1941) 76,132 

Palk Sliait, India , .separating India from Cevlon 
Palma, spt, Majorca 1, wSpairi . rath, palai'es; 
wine, fruit, silk, cap Baleaiic Is . p (1959) 
7 10,021 

Palinarola I . Pontine Is . Italy . vineyards 
Palmerston North, c . N I , N Z . dairy mg. sheep , 
rly junction, p (1901) 43,164 
Palmira, / , Colombia . tobacco, coffee, rice, cocoa. 

sugar, gram , p (1947) 27.2 JJ 
Palmyra (ancient Tadmor), c.. in Syrian desert. 
120 m. N E. of Damascus, extensive rums; 

p. 10,000. 

Palmyra Is., Pao. Oc , USA , coral islets; 
coconuts . p. 32 

Palm Hills, range, between E and W. Ghats, S. 

Deccan. India . highest peak 7,050 ft. 

Palos, spt, Huelva. S Spain, on Rio Tmto. 

starting point lor Columlius in 1492. 

Palos, C. de., Mediterranean, S E. I'st of Spam. 
Pamiers, t . AnOgc, France , elec steel furnaces ; 
w'ine, leather, p. (1954) 12,822 
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Pamir Mtns., hwh min. vlaleau ("roof of the 
world"), Tadjik HSR.. Central Asia: Mt. 
Communlflra (24,590 ft.) climbed by Russo- 
British team 1902. 

Pamlico Sound, loe. lagoon, on K. cst. of N.C.. 
U.S.A. : length 76 m., width 2B m. 

Pampa, La, ierr , Central Argentina ; stock- 
rearing; cap. Santa Rosa; a. 65,069 sq. m ; 
p. (1947) 166,929. 

Pampas, Argentina; vast plains stretching from 
the Rio Negro on the S. to the Gran Chaco in 
the N., and E. from the Andes to the Atlantic ; 
woodless, level country; rich pastures In E.. 
supporting countless numbers of sheep and 
cattle, W. mostly barren. 

Pamplona, t.. Colombia; dyewoods, resin, gums, 
coal. gold, coffee, cocoa, wheat, brewing, textiles , 
p (1947) 13,126. 

Pamplona, i., Spain; cath., fortress, univ.; tex- 
tiles, leather, paper. Hour, soap, earthenware; 
p. (1959) 88,410. 

Panagyurlfltc, t.. Bulgaria ; p. 12,015. 

Panama, rev.. Central America; mountainous; 
climate hot throughout year, abundant rains; 
languages Spanish; religion R.C ; communi- 
cations poor , cattle-raising, farming ; pearls, 
bananas, cocoa, coconuts, rubber, sugar, cxjffee, 
timber, shrimps; cap. Panama; a. 28.575 sq. 
m.: p. (1950) 756,631. 

Panama, ept., Panama ; cath. : harbour at S 
entrance to Canal ; p 123,000 

Panama, canal zone. Panama ; strip of land 47 m 
long by 10 m. wide, extending 6 m on either 
aide Panama Canal, under U.3. jurisdiction, 
p. (1954) 38.953 (excluding Forces personnel). 

Panama Canal, Canal Zone, Panama, length 51 
m. ranging In width from 300 to 1,000 ft., 
minimum depth 41 ft.; time of transit through 
canal 7-8 hours; aanal starts at Cristobal 
(Atlantic), to Gatun locks, through Gatun r^ake, 
Culebra cut, Pedro Miguel locks, Mlraflores 
locks to Balboa (Pacifle). 

Panarla, I., Idparl Is., Italy; a. 1 sq m ; hot 
springs, vineyards, olives. 

Pananikan, spt., Java, Indonesia; exp tobacco, 
sugar ; p. 7,455. 

Panay, /., Philippines : l)ctwecn Negros I. and 
Mindoiol. ; a 4,446 sq m ; cotton, rice, sugar, 
coffee. 

Fancevo, Volvodlna, Jugoslavia; wheat, 
maize, timber, glass, textiles, ironwks. ; p. 
(1959) 40,000. 

Panohet Hill Dam and power eta. Bihar, India; 
on R. Damodar. 

Pandharpur, t., Maharashtra, India; on Pu. Bhima; 
temple, pilgrimages; p. (1941) 25,000. 

Pand,o, deV; Bolivia ; p. 18,600 ; cap. CobUa ; 
p (1950) 19,804 

Pando, t , Uruguav ; p. 9.600 

Panevezys, t., Lithuanian S.S.R.; textiles; p. 
(1954) 60,000. 

Pangalanes Canal (Canal Dos Pangalanes), Mala- 
gasy; follows E cst from Far.ifangana to 
Tamatave. through series of lagoons ; 300 m. 

Pangani, spt , Tanganyika. E Africa; copra, sisal 
hemp, maize; p. 3,000. 

Pangkalanbrandan, apt.. Sumatra, Indonesia; 
oil-reflning and exp 

Panlpat, t., E. Punjab, India ; silver and brass, 
cotton goods, blankets, carpets, pottery; p. 
(1941) 37,837. 

Panjsher Valley, Afghanistan ; silvcr-mmes. un- 
exploitcd ; mica-mine. 

Pantar I., Lesser Sunda Is , Indonesia ; mtns. ; 

p 8,000. 

Pantelleria, volcanic /., Mediterranean, Italy; 
midway between W. Sicily and Tunisia; a. 

68 sq. m. ; ch. t. P. on N W. cst. ; figs, raisins, 
vines, capers, cereals ; fishing ; p. 10,000. 

Pantin, sub., Paris, France ; glasswork, sugar ref., 
tobacco factories, chemicals, leather, tallow; 

P. (1954) 36.963. 

Paola, cat t.. Calabria. Italy ; oil and wine tr. ; 
p. 13,625. 

Paoting, one of ihe chief cs., Hopei prov., China ; on 
the Yuugting R. ; gr, tr ; p. 120,000 

Paotow, t., Suiyan, N W. China; on left bank of 
Hwang Ho at VV. end of Pelplng-Suiyan rly. ; 
terminus of caravan routes through Gobi 
Desert and Tarim Basin to Turkestan ; gr. 
tr. ctr. 

Papeete, t., pt., Tahiti I. Pac. Oc ; cap. Tahiti 
and of French Settlements in Oceania; exp. 
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copra, vanilla, phosphates and mother-of-pearl, 
p. (1950) 17,288. 

Paphos, administrative diet., Cyprus; ancient c.. 
ruins ; serious earthquake 1953 ; p. 5,866 

Papua-New Gmnea, terr.. S E. New Guinea : 
provisionally administered by the (Common- 
wealth of Australia, consists of the S E. part of 
the I of New Guinea; cap Port Moresby; gold, 
copra, rublier. timl>er; total a. 183.540 sq 
m : p, (1967) 1,779,128 due. approx. 22.558 
non-IndlgenoiTs) 

ParA, at . Brazil ; densely forested ; rubber, 
fruits, cacao. Brazil nuts ; cap. B61em ; a 
464,780 sq m ; p (1950) J. 2 -42.545. 

ParA, spt., Brazil, see BAIom. 

Paraguarl, t.. Paraguay; toliacco. cotton, cattle, 
potteries, tanneries, distilleries ; p (1946) 11,775 

Paraguay, rep. S. America; undulating cty , 
swamps, forests ; Its . Paraguay. Pllcomayo. 
ParaiiA; climate, hot Rummers, warm winters, 
moderate rainfall ; religion, R C ; commiTiilcji- 
tions poor ; fertile ; cattle, yerba mate, oranges, 
sugar, maize, cotton, tobacco, lumber, niiebmcho 
extract ; iron, manganese, copper ; meat 
packing; cap Amincidn ; a. 157.006 sq. m : 
p. (1950) 1.328.452. 

Paraguay, R.. S. America; rises In plateau of 
Mato Grosso. Hows S. and loins R. P.iranA nr. 
Ckirnentes ; forms bdy. between Brazil and 
Bolivia. Brazil and Parag-iay; approx length 
1.200 m. 

ParAiba, si , Brazil ; cotton, cocoa, sugar, rubber. 
tob.icco; cap Jo.ao Pessda ; a. 21,730 sq m ; 
p (1950) 1,730,784 

PaiAiba, 2?., Brazil ; Hows to Atlantic In st of P : 
length 200 m. 

ParAiba, R., S. Brazil : rising In Sfio Paulo at., and 
flowing between Rio de Janeiro and Minos 
Gerai.s to the Atlantic N E. of Rio de J . length 
658 m. 

Paramaribo, spt , cap.. Noth Guiana ; (Surinam) : 
on R. Surinam ; ch. exp , bauxite, tlml^er, 
rubber, nee, fruit; p. (estd 1956) 110,000. 

ParanA, cap , Entre Rios prov , Argentina ; p 
(astd. 1950) 183,897. 

ParanA, si , Brazil ; extensively forested , cap 
Curitiba; n, 77,717 sq.m ; p, (19.50) 2.Z49.5i;(y 

ParanA. R., Brazil ; formed bv Junction ot Rs 
Rio Grande and Parnaiba ; flows W between 
Paraguay and Argentina; flows into Rio de la 
Plata; navigable to Brazil frontier m l.guashu 
Falls ; length 2,000 m. 

ParanaguA, spt , PamnA t.. Brazil ; ch pt for 
ParanA ; in lagoon harl)Our , exp. mati', timber, 
coffco, bananas, maize, potatoes ; p (1047) 
23.000 

Pardubice, t , Czechoslovakia ; saw-mlllfng ; 
browing, d’stilling; p. (1957) 54.077 

Parentis, t , Landas, France; nr L BIscarosse. 
40 ni. 8.B W. Bordeaux; oil; lignite mined 
nearby. [remains 

Parenzo, spt, Italy; cath ; fishing, Itoinan 

Panfias, 0.. Pern. S. America. 

Pans, c„ cap , France ; on R. Seine ; .5th r, of 
Europe; Notre Dame, fyouvre. Palais de Jus- 
tice. Palais q’liilenes. Palais Royal . 4 triumphal 
arch&s; Eiffel Tower 985 it high; netwoik ot 
canals, rivers, roads, railways ; liatm (luurter 
with Sorlx)nne (univ. founded 1253); siege 
Germans 1870-71. occupied by Germans 1940- 
45; Inds ; clothes, boots, perfuniiis, watches, 
fancy articles, instruments, lx)oka, flour, 
cottonseed oil; p. (1062) 2,811.171. 

Pans, t , Texas. USA; cotton, trult, canned 
goods; p (1980) 20.977. 

Parkersburg, c., W. Va , USA; on Ohio R. ; 
iron- and steel-wks . oil and natural gas. ooal, 
glassware, rayon, porcelain; p (1960) 44,797. 

Parkes, e.. N S.W., Australia; p. (1961) 8,228. 

Parma, prov , Emilia, Italy ; a. 1.258 fcQ. ra. ; 
p. (1951) 390,601. 

Parma, t , N. Italy ; between the Apennines and the 
K Po; univ, cath ; flourishing tr ; food 
processing, wine, cheese ; precision mstnirnenbe ; 
agr machln.. footwear, felt hats; p. (1951) 
122,212. 

Parnaiba, R., rises in Brazil, flows into N. Atlantic 
Ocean, forms Iniy. between MaranhAo and 
Piani . length 750 m 

Parnaiba, spt , Piaul, Brazil ; cotton, cattle ; p. 
(1947) 22,671. 

Parnassos, mtn. ridge, Greece; 83 m. N.W. of 
Athens, nr. the ancient Delphi, the modern 
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Llakhura ; highest sunimit. Licorela. alt. 
8.068 ft. 

Parnu, i. Estonian S.S.R.: on G. of Riga; 
resort . flax. timl>er. wood p\ilp. woollens . i>. 
22,000. 

Pdros, Grecian Archirclago ; W. of Naxoa; a. 
6 :i SQ m. ; cap. P. 

Parramatta, c . N.S.AV.. AiLstralia . fruit, oranges . 
P. (1954) 76.100 

Parrett, li , Somerset, Eng. ; (lows to Jlnstol 
Channel, nr Bridgwater, length 3.5 m 
Parrv (Mauke), / . Pac Oc. , part CJook fs , 
N Z . P 773. \5,338 

Parry Sound, f.. Ont.. Canada; lumbering, p 
Parsons, t , Kan.. USA. coal, natural gas. 

machin ; p. (19(50) 13,029 
Partinico, i , Sicily, Italy, silk; p. 22,080 
Pasadena, c. t!al , USA.; N. of Los Angeles, 
in Iruit-growing region, base of San (Gabriel 
Mttih ; 200 - 111 . telescope on Mt Palomar . 

famoas for its carnival . p (I960) 116.401. 
Pasco, t , Wash .USA. on Snake P ; p (1960) 
14,522. 

Pasco, see Cerro de Pasco, 

Pas-de-Calais, rh/i . N. f^rance ; coal. Iron . 
farming, sugar distilling, paper, potteiv. 
cap Arras, a. 2,606 set m. . p 1,276.833. 

Pasig, i, Luzon. I’hilippineR , comm, cti of the 
L logion. p 29.170. 

Pasii Mas, t , Kelantan, Malaya, riv jum tion 
Passage West, urb dt'fl , svf . Cork. Ireland. 

shipping, fishing, p. (1951) 2,658. 

Passaic, t , N.J.. USA., silk, chemicals, dyes, 
rubber goods, mill machin . springs, steel 
cabinets, tin cans; p (1960) 53.963. 

Passaic, it , N J . L S A . tiows 100 m to Newark 
Bay. 

Passau, t , (^rmany. at confluence of Rs Danube. 
Inn and Tlz . near Austrian frontier; trans- 
shipment base, mds. me leather, porcelain, 
tobai CO and brewing . p (estd 34,500 

Passchendaele. f , Belgium . impt strategic point 
in Eirst World War 

Passero I., Mediterranean Bea ; 08 * B E. est of 
Blcily, Italy 

Paste, t., cap., Navifio dep . Colombia, on flank 
of Pasto volcano , diflicult of access . gold 
near by. p. (1947) 27,534. 

Pa.suruan, spt , Java. Indonesia , exp. sugar, 
tapioia, p 36,973. 

Patagonia, Argentina , extensive region, E of 
Andi's : elevated plateau, and. sterile . princi- 
pal Its . Colorado, Rio Negro and (Jhubut . 
minerals, nnworked, Igc tracts of grazing lor 
sheep, horses and cattle 

Patan, Gujarat, India . swords, silk and cotton 
goods . P 10,000. 

PatAn. valley t Nepal, p (1941) 

Pataiii, . Thailand , tin oxp . iishmg. p 109,252 
Paterno, t, Bl(ll^, Italy. NW ot Catania, 
mineral springs. %Mn(\s . p 31.090 
Pater Noster Is , Indonesia , coconuts 
Paterson, c, N .) . IfBA . principal ctr silk 
mttr , acroplniit' engines, textiles, machin., 
p (19(50) 143,663 

Pathaiikoi, I , L I’unjab, India . fruit i>rcscrving , 
P (1911) 12,3)1 

Patia R , ('oJoml)ia , gold, iflatmum found 
Patiala and East Punjab States (Pepsu), India 
Sfv P'lnlab 

Patiala, t , Punjab. India, iron and steel inftg ; 

flour, p (1961) 121.948 
Patino Mines, ^ce Uncia. 

Patkai. /ads. 1 ndia . Chaiikan . alt 9.020 ft. 
Patinos, 1 . one ot tlic Dodecanese. Aegean Sea , 
a 1 i so. Ill , p (cstd ) 3,000, (Aciordmg to 
Jlev 1 9. the exiled St John xviote the Kov ela- 
tion here ) 

Patna, lap. Ibhar, India, seat of High Conit , 
univ , rice, indigo, cotton, salt , p, (196L) 
362,817 U6.757 

Patna, t, (3rissa. India, manganese, p (1941) 
Patras, spt “ Peloponne.se ”, (Greece, citadel aiul 
tas . currants, raisins, ttgs, olives, wine, skins, 
etc . p. (1951) 88,414 

PatricroSt, %ndusll t , in. Manche.ster, I«ancs, Eng 
Pau. t.. Basses Pyrenees, France, on Gave du 
Pan; cas , heiUth lesort . Imeu, chocolate, 
bams, wine; p. (1954) 48.320. 

Paulis, f., N E Congo. a<lmm. ofllces, cotton 
glnficnes; rly. repair shops , v. 4,399. 

Paulo Aflonso, falls, Sio Francisco R . Brazil ; 
260 tt. 


Pavla, t , Italy ; cath., unIv. ; walled city ; battle 
site 1525 . olives, silk, wine : Parmesan cheese . 
p (1951) 63.225 

Pavlodar, pt . Kazakh, SSR; on R. Irtysh; 

chemicals, sulphates; p. (1959) 90.000. 

Pavlovo, 1., RSF.BR.; on R Oka; iron and 
steel, engln , surgical instruments; p. 10,000 
Pawtucket, c . ll I., i; B A ; on P. R used for 
water-power, woollen, cotton and silk goods: 
machin ; chemicals ; first cotton-apinmng 
factory established in the U B A. 1790: p. 
(1960) 81,001 

Paysandu, dep . Uruguay . p (1953) 92.417. 
Paysandu, t . Uruguay . meat, cattle, sheep, wool ; 
P (estd 1950) 60,000 

Pazardzhik, t, Bulgaria; on main rly lino to 
Istanbul, p. (1947) 30,430. 

Peace, It . Canada . rwes In Rockv Mtns., and 
flows to L. Athabaska , length 1.000 m 
Peak, The, VennivehiLl dist., mid-Eng. , extending 
fiom Clie.sterfield to J5iixton, and Ashliourne to 
(Jossop, mainly composed of limestone with 
tvpi( al Karst features . tourists, highest point 
Kimlcr Bcoiit, alt 2,080 tt 
Pearl, H , see Cuu Kiang 

Pearl Harboor, spt. Oahu T.. Hauanan Is. U.B, 
NavMl base Attackcil by Japanese on 7 Dec. 
1941 

Peary Lund, Greenland 

PeC, t . Jugoslavia . nr Albanian Ixirder . tobacco. 

fruit, p (1959) 25.000 
Pecheltronn, Alsace. France, oilflelds. 

Pechenga (Petsamo), spt . R B K B R . USSR; 
on left liank of R l^etsamori 10 m upstream 
from Barents Sea , formerly Finnish, ceded to 
U S S Ji .'^ept 1941 . ico-free throughout >ear. 
thanks to mlinencc ot N Atlantic Drift , exp 
mckcl. timber, cob.ilt 

Pechora, li , flowing into Arctic Ocean. R 3 F S R 
1,000 m long, 700 m navigable 
Peckham, N K ^vb , London. Eng 
Pecos, i: . N M and 9 ex as, U B A . tnb of 
Rio Grande, length 764 m 
P§cs, t . Hungary coal, chemicals, majolica. 

cath univ , airport, p iVJQD) 114,623. 

Peebles, toi , co t , Peebles, Scot , on upper 
course ot K Tweed, hydro, woollen cloth, 
knitw’car, p (1901) 5,5 

Peebles, co . Scot . hilly. Broad Law. 2,754 ft , 
sheep, woollen cloth, knitwear, a 346 sq. m , 
p (1961) 14.117. 

Peekshill. t , N Y , U S A . on Hudson R . Irou- 
wks . p (1960) 18,737. 

Peel, t . 1 ot Man. Eng . midway along W. cst ; 

cas , cath , rums . resort, llshenes . p 2,612 
Peel Fell, mtn . Northumberland, Eng . 1.961 ft. 
Pegasus, Bay, B I . N Z 

Pegu, dist , Lower Burma . annexed by Brit. 

1852. teak fore.sts . p 2,961.249. 

Pegu, t , Burma . toimded in a d 573 , pagoda 
320 ft high, temple . nee . bronze statuettes 
mnfd ; p 21.712 

Pegu Yoma, nitvs . Burma , separate \ alleys of Rs 
Irrawadi and Bittang 

Pei-Ho, It , Hopei. China ; unites with R Ilun-ho 
at Tjcntsiii and flows to (i. of Chihli; length 
300 111 . 

Pei Kiang, R , Kw'angtung. S. China ; rises in 
Nan Ling mtns . flows S into Canton delta, 
valley used by road and rly to approach Meiling 
and Chcling Passes from Canton . length approx 
300 m. 

Feme, t. Lower Saxony. Germany, N.W. of 
Brunsxvick . iron, furniture, textiles; p. (estd 
1954) 27,600 
Peiping, .sec Peking. 

Peipus, L , between R S F S. Rep. and Estonia, 
USSR , 70 111 long 

Peiraleus, spt . Greece . pt. of Athens, principal 
Pt of Greece, arsenal, xvine.s. brandy, cur- 
rants. vinegar, miiible, machin . p. (19.')1) 
184,980. 

Pekalongan, t . N cst Java. Indonesia . exp 
sugar, rubluT , p 6.).9S2 
Pekan, t . Pahang. Mala>a. p 5,000 
Pekin, t , 111 . USA . cereal prods . distilling, 
leather, metal goods, p (1960) 28,146 
Peking, c . cup , China . cultural ctr. and c. of gr 
arch, beauty, for hundreds ot years seat of the 
Chinese emperors (Mongol, Mmg and Mamhu 
regimes) . surrounded bv 22 in ot tow'cring 
walls broken by 10 gates, p m-.ld 1958) 
5.420.000. 
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Pel^e, mtn., Martinique ; active volcano, devas- 
tated town of St. Pierre 1902, loas of over 

30.000 lives, later eruption caused further 

2.000 deaths ; alt. 4,400 ft. 

Pelew Is., Caroline Is . Pac Oc. ; coral, primitive 
affr. ; bauxite ; p. 12,798. 

Pella, vrefectuTf, Macedonia. Greece ; cap. Edessa ; 
P. (1951) 116,688. 

Pelly, R , trib of R. Yukon. N.W. Terr.. Canada. 
Peloponnesos, pemneula, S. part of Greece, separ- 
ated from mainland proper by G. of Corinth ; 
a. 8.350 sq. m. ; p. (1951) 1,127.467. 

Pelotas, t , Rio Grande do Sul, S. Brazil ; at S. end 
of LagOa dos Patos ; tr In sheep, cattle from 
Interiors ; mnfs woollens, leather, wine 
Pelvoux. mtn., France ; between laiire and Hautes 
Alpes : alt. 12.920 ft. 

Pemba, I . Kenya Protectorate. E Africa . 34 m 
N of Zanzibar: a. 380 sq. m ; <love.s and 
copra, coconuts, exp. mangrove bark lor tannin, 
p. (1958) 133.858. 

Pembroke, t . Ont . Canada . lumbering ; p 
(1960) 15,241. 

Pembroke, min .S T.. N.Z. 

Pembroke, ro , Wales ■. fertile : stock-raising, 
steel, fishing, shipbldg.: a 617 sq m : p. (1901) 
93,980. 

Pembroke, ml:t t , mnn. bor , Pembroke, Wales , 
on S. side of Milford Haven, ca.s , luins of 
Monkton Priorv . naval dockyard. light engin . 
metal ind . woollens, p. (1961) 12,737. 
Pembroke Dock, Pembroke. Wales 
Penang, I . Malaya: formerly Brit settlement 
known as Prince of Wales I . cap Georgetown. 
<lcclared a free pt dune 104(). coconuts, rice, 
spices, tin, a 400 sq. m ; p (1960) 633,127 
Penarth, urb <iist , Glamoigan, Wales , on Severn 
estuary 2 m S oft^aidiff. ship repairing, wood, 
cement, bricks, p (lOOl) 20,897 
Pendembu, t , Sieira Leone, W Africa: p 1.000 
Pendleton, t , Ore .USA; p. (1060) 14.434 
Penedo, t , Brazil tr ctr , p 12,631 
Penge, itr6 d\si , Kent. Lng . S E sub of London. 

residtl.; p 25,726. 

Fengpu, c , Anhwei, China . on Hwai Ho 105 m 
N.W, of Nanking; on Tlentsin-Nanking rly ; 
P (estd 1934) 105.237 

Penicuik, Midlothian, Scot ; onN Tl Esk. 7 

111 S. of Edinburgh, paper, iron, p (1961) .5.524. 
Penistone, mkt t., urb disl., W K Yorks. Eng . 
on Jt Don, 10 m N.W of ShelBeld , steel, p 
(1961) 7.071. 

Penmaenmawr, t , urb. dist., Caernarvon. Wales ; 
on N cst 4 rn W. of Conway , seaside resort , 
P (1961) 3,754. 

Pennine Alps, Switzerland, division of Alpine 
system; ch peaks, Matterhorn (14,782 It). 
Weisshoni (14,804 ft ) Mischabelhorner 
(14,942 ft ) , includes Zermatt, winter sports 
Pennine Range, mtn ranor, running N to S from 
Cheviot Hills to Derby. Eng ; length 140 m. 
Pennsylvania, .‘ft., USA; originally proprietary 
colony of Penn family, and later one of the 13 
original sts in the Union . traversed N E. to 
S.W. by Appalachians . ch. Rs ’ Delaware, 
Susquehanna. Allegheny and Monoiigahela . 
iron and steel, coal (bituminous and anthracite), 
natural gas. petroleum, maize, wheat, oats, 
rye, textiles, machiii., motor cars, tobacco; 
cap, Ilamsburg: ch ts ; Pittsburgh. Phila- 
delphia. a 45,333 80 . m , p (1960) 7 7.37 9..7W 
Penrhyn, Caernarvon, Wales . nr Bethesda; 
slate qu.arries. 

Penrith, mkt. t., urb. dfst . Cumberland, Eng , 
at N. foot of Shap Fell. 18 m S.E. of Carlisle, 
ruined cos. ; agr. mkt . agr. Implements, 
egg-packmg sta , tourlstctr . p.(1961) 10,931. 
Penrsm, t , mun. bor.. Cornwall. Eng. , on estuary 
of R Fal. 2 m. N.W of Falmouth . fishing ; 
granite quarries: p (1961) 4.448. 

Pensacola, spt.. Fla . U.S.A ; safest land-locked 
harbour in G. of Mexico ; naval sta. ; fish, 
naval requisites, wool, hides, cotton and lumber 
miUs, p. (1960) 56.752. 

Penticton, t.. B C., Canada ; fruit farming, can- 
ning; p (estd. 1958) 11.894. 

Pentire Point, headland, Cornwall, Eng 
Pentland Firth, strait between Orkney and the 
Caithness cst.. N. Scot. 

Pentland Hills, range, Scot. ; running from Lanark- 
Edinburgh-Peebles ; highest point Scald Law, 
1.896 ft. 

Pentland Skerries, small Is , Pentland Firth. Scot. 


Penybout, rural dist., Glamorgan. Wales ; coal- 
mining; p. (1961) 41,992. fEng ; 2,231 ft. 
Pen-y-Ohent, peak in Pennine Range. W R, Yorks. 
Penza. R.S F.S.R.; between Penza and Kui- 
byshev; grain, sawmills, paper, soap and 
candles, engin ; p. (1959) 254,000. 

Penzance, t., mun. bor., Cornwall, Eng. ; on Mounts 
Bav; seaside resort, good harbour; pilchard 
fishing, copper, tin, and china clay, textiles, it. 
engin.; p. (1961) 19,433. 

Peoria, c.. Hi.. USA : river pt ; farming 
Implements, grain; p. (1960) 703,732. 

Pepsu. see Punjab. 

Perak, st . Malaya: ch. product tin; cap. Ipoh. 

a. 8.030 sq in.: p. (1960) 1,362.938. 

Perekop. Isthmus oh connects Crimea with Ukraine, 
and separates Sea of Azov trom N E Black 
Sea. 

Pergamino, t. Buenos Aires prov . Aigentina, 
on Pampas 60 in S of Rosario, impt loadand 
rail focus in ctr of ch. niaizc-growing dist 
P6rlgueiix, I , cap., Dordogne. Fiance . on R Jj'Islc , 
catli ; china, iron. ' wooIleiLS. figs, truffles, 
pat6de foie gras; marshalling yards, rly repair 
SHOPS, p (1946) 40,865. 

Porim, I , located m straits of Bab el Mandeb at 
entrance to lied Sea . i»art of Jlnt. col. of Aden . 
a 5 sq in . p (1916) 360 
Perils, bt , Malaya, cap Kangar. nee, tin, coco- 
nuts . a 310 sq in. p (1960) .9.9,9,59 
Perm, formcrhi Molotov, t . Jl S F S.R ; on R 
Kama. N W of Sverdlovsk, hydro-clec , oil. 
textiles, engin., chemicals, copper, p (1959) 

628,000 

Pernambuco, see Recife. 

Pernambuco, st . Brazil; sugar, fruits, monn- 
tainoas interior, cet. fertile; cotton, coffee, 
cap Recife, a 37,458 sq m . p (1950) 
3.430.630 

Perms, t . opp Rotterdam. Netherlands. Ige oil 
refinery, oil pipeline to Wesserling (nr Cologne) 
Ferovo, t, R.S. 1. S.R, nr Moscow, p, (1959) 

143.000 

Perplgnau, fortfd t , Pyr6n^‘cs-0rlentales, France, 
cath ; wine, brandy, sillc, wool, p (1954) 
70.051. [26,745 

Perreux-sur-Marne. t.. Seine. France; p (1951) 
Persepolls, rmns, ancient cap of J’ersia 
Pershore, mkt. t , rural dist , Worca. Eng . on R 
Avon. 8 m SE of Worcester . abbey church, 
preserves, machin.; p (1901) i7.,5.9.9 
Persia (Iran), kingdom, Asi.i, talileland 6.000- 

8.000 ft , ch range Elburz Mtns . Deniavcnti 
18,500 ft , Rs unimportant, ctr Imnen. N 
c^st teitile: clunate, summer, davs \er\ hot, 
nights cool, winters waim, religion l.slam. 
po(ir communicatioiLs. major earthquake 
affected N W a 1 Sept 1962, dates, nee and 
other cereals, cotton, tobacco, wool, (a^pct^, 
impt oilfields, cap Tehran, a 628.000 sci in , 
D (1956) 18.944.821. 

Persian G., Asia; a. 80,000 sq iii . Inl.ind sea 
between Arabia and Iran, shores birron 
Perth, CO.. Scot ; Tros.saehs and P of Killie- 
iTankie; noted for lieautiful scenerv . crossed 
bv (Jramplans in N. and W . ch peaks. Ben 
More. Ben Lowers, Schiehallion . ch Jls Tav, 
with tribs Isla, Garry. Tummel, Sarn ; pastoral, 
fruit: distilling, textiles, a 2.493 sq m ; i> 
(1961) 127,018 

Perth, burgh, Perth, Scot . on R Tav, in gap 
lietween Sidlaw and Ochil Hills, cap of Scot 
till aasassi nation of James J in 1437. near i)v 
is Scone Palace, c^ith . linen, wincoyettes, 
brewing, rope, dyeing, p (1961) 41,199. 

Perth, t, cap W. Australia, 12 m. al)ove pt. of 
Fremantle, univ., observatory, racecourses; 
p (1961) me .suburbs 419,755. 

Perth Amboy, svt . N J . U S A . terracotta wks . 

shipyards and dry docks; p. (1960) 38,007. 
Peru, rep., 8 America, tiaversed N to S by the 
Andes, attaining 22,000 ft ; ch. Rs . Marafion. 
Ucayali ; in B E , L. Titicaca (12,450 ft ) Igst. L 
In S. America , climate, eastern, very hot. 
dienchmg rains, central or mountain zone, sun 
intensely liot, but shade temperatures low , W 
and Pacific cst , heat not exce8.sive. scanty rain- 
fall ; religion R.C. ; poor communicatloiiB . 
sugar, cotton, coffee, wool, hides, timber, cocoa, 
wheat, tobacco, petroleum, silver, copper . cap 
Lima: a. 482,258 sq. in . p (1061) 10.016.232 
excl nomadic Indians and Mestizo inhabitants 
estd 11,000.000. 
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Peru (Humboldt), Current, ocean current. S. Pac. 

Oo : flows N. alonR cst. of N. Chile and Peru ; 
relatively cold water causes lower air tem- 
peratures and produces cloud and foK 
Penitfia, spt , Umbria, Italy . on R. Tiber ; univ., 
observatory : woollens, silks, lace ; foodstuffs, 
furniture, pottery, chemicals, agr. macbln. ; 
p (1951) 94.604. 

Pervouralsk, t.. R.S F.S R.: In Urals, 25 ni. W. of 
Sverdlovsk: p. (1959) 90.000. 

Pesaro, Adriatic apt, Italv; N W. of Ancona; 
resort : flfrs, wines, oil, silks : majolica ware ; 
sulphur. suKar-rettnmK ; p. (1951) 

Pescadores Is., group of Is . 30 m W. of Formosa ; 
total a. about 51 su. m ; since 1945 Chinese, 
lonnerly Japanese 

Pescara, ( . Italy . at estuary of R Aterno. E cst. ; 
olive oil, soap, pasta, pottery, fishing, p 
(1951) 64 802 

Peshawar, t , W I'.ikistan, on rly to Khyber 
Pass eoiuinanding route Atghanistan-lndia. 
military sta . (oal. fruit, sugar, cottons, 
embroider wood carving, copper ware, boat 
bldg . marble, p (1951) 7.52.776. 

Peshawar, dit ^ . W Pakistan 
Pesquilerto, It . trib ol Kio Grande del Norte. 
Mexico. 

Pessac, t, Gironde. France, grid transf. sta , 
wines, p (1954) 19,226. 

Pest, c. Ilungaiy, on lelt bank of R Danube, 
opposite Buda. and connected therewith by 
suspension budge, the two cs forming the 
Hungarian cap of Buda-Pest {see Budapest) 

Petali Tiqva, t . Israel ; agr ctr. . oranges . 
textiles, chemicals, metal goods, tanning; p 
(1940) 18,160 

Peter I., unnifuibitcd I , Antarctic Ocean ; be- 
longing to Norway , a. about 94 sa rn 
Peterborough, t, Ont , Canada, flour milling. 

elec macbin , lurdware, p (1956) 42,288. 
Peterborough, Soke or, (uimim^trahve co . Eng ; a. 

HI s(i in . p (1901) 74.412 
Peterborough, c . mun bor , Hoke of Peterborough, 

Eng ; on R Nene at the margin of The Fens , 
arth , ily ctr . engin . bricks, paper, nulling, 
p (1901) 62.081 

Peterhead, apt . burgh, E Alxsrdeen, Scot ; on E 
c.st , 27 in N E ot Aberdeen . herring fisheries. 
t\\ecd, It cngiii ; p (1961) 12,497 
Petorlee, 1 . Durham, Eng . on plateau of E. Dur- 
ham, 11 m K of Durham; one of' New Tow ns” 
designated 1948, ctr ot coal-mng diat., mohair 
and worsted spinning, clothing and wood-wool 
mltg . 1 ) GOOD 18,792. 

Petermanu Peak, Greenland , alt 9,175 ft. 

Petersburg, (., Alaska, USA.; p. (1900) 1.502 
Petersburg, c, V"a . USA . tobacco, meat- 
canning, cotton, optical good.s, p (1960) 36.750. 
Peteistteld, t, urb dist , Hants. Eng , on R 
itothcr. 12 m N.W. of Chichester, college, 
malting, brewing, p (1961) 7,379. 

Petit Morin, It , France . Lnb ot It Marne 
Petra, maneiit i, Jordan, temples, rock tombs 
and Roman luins 

Petra, I , Majorca. Spam . birthplace of founder of 
San Francisco 
Petriu, t , Siam . nee mills 

Petropavlovsk, apt , Kamchatka Pen , USSR: 
p (1959) 86,000 

Petropavlovsk, t. Kazakh. SS.R.. on R Islum; 
flour, leather, meat canneries, furs, engm . p 
(1959) 181,000 

Petropolis, t , llio do Janeiro, Bra^n , health 
resort, 2,300 ft above se:i-lc\ el . p 46,829 
Petrosanl, t , Romania, 8, of Deva. eo.al, p 
11,138. 

Petrovgrad, 7 , N W Jugoslavia; p 82.8.1S 
Petrovsk, t , S E Sdicria, RSFSR, iron and 
steel, non-ferrous mctalhirgy. p (Idbi) ,60,000 
Petrozavodsk, t. RSFSR., on W side of L 
Dnega, mica, paper, engin ; p (1959) 135,000 
Petsamo, aep Pechenga. 

Petten, t .Netherlands, 30in N.W. of Amsterdam, 
on c.st . atomic research ctr 
Petworth, mkt t , rural dist., W Sussex, I-lng : in 
Rothcr valley. 12 m NE of Chichester, build- 
ing stone, p (rural dist. 1901) 9,463 
Pevensey Levels, marshg area, E Suasex, Eng : 
lie behind coastal sand-bars l)etween Ea.st- 
lionnie and Bexhlll, extend 5 m inland to 
Hallsham ; now largely drained, cattle pastures ; 
a. 24 sq. m. 

Pewsey, vil., tut. dial., Wilts, Eng ; in Vale of 


Pewsey, 7 m E. of Devi/es; farming. Iron, 
bricks, tiles, p. (rural dist. 1961) 16,971 
Pforzheim, /. Baden- Wfirttemlxirg. Germany; 
8 E. of Karlsruhe; gold, silver, metal wks. 
jewellery: P (estd. 1964) 61,100. 

Phan Rang, ctr of irrigation scheme. S Viet- 
Nam 

Phan Thiet, sp7 . S Viet-Nam. exp. dned and salt 
fish. p. 5.000 

Pharsala, c. Thessaly. Greece; 8. of liarissa; 

('lesar’s triumphs over Pompey. 

Philadelphia, c , vl , I^enns., U S.A ; univ., 
R C. cath , masonic temple . mint, academy of 
line arts, shipbldg , locomotive.s. woollens, 
cottons, worsteds . sugar, and petroleum re- 
fining ; exp petroleum, maize, coal, and wheat ; 
ctr of War of Independence, from 1790 to 1809 ; 
fed. cap founded by Win. Penn 1682: p. 
(1960) 2,002,512 

Phiiae, 1 , Upper Egypt: in Nile above Aswan 
Dam. temples, most noteworthy “Temple of 
Isis ” . bldgs usually submerged by dam waters 
Philippeville. t., st>t . Algeria . wine, i-lieep. cattle, 
cereals, cork, cigarettes, mineral water, maca- 
roni. fish canning; p. (1951) 70.000. 
Phllippeviile, t , Namur, S. Belgium, p 1,230. 
Philippine Is., rep , Asia , comprising over 2,000 
Is, Igst. being Luzon. Mindanao. Mindoro and 
Palawan. mountainous, many volcanoes, 
highest Apo. 10,312 ft . (oal, iron, copper, 
gold: dye-wot)ds. rice, maize, tobac< o, coffee, 
cotton, Manila licmp . coconuts, cigais, pearl 
liahenes. cap Manila, p 19.2 14.182 

PhilippopoUs, see Plovdiv. 

Philipstowm, ace Daingean. 

Philllpsburg, r , N J , U 8 A , on Delaware R. ; 
water-power, machiii , rly. wks , silk and pulp, 
p (1960) 18.502. 

Phitsanulok, 7 , central Thailand, temples, weav- 
ing, p. 26.000. 

Phlorina (Fiorina), vref , (Greece, occupied by 
Bulgaria, April 1941, restored to Greece by 
peace treaty of 1947 ; cap Phlorina, p (1931) 
69.367. 

Phlorina (Fiorina), 7 , Phlorina, Greece ; ni basin 
at alt 3.000 it , 10 m from .lugoslav border, 
15 m from Albanian border, pureJv agr 
mtoiests, p. (1951) 12,278 
Phnoin-Penh, 7 , R pf . cap. Carnljndia, on 
jMekong R. nniv , airpt , rice, (otti'u. p 
(estd 1958) 500,000. 

Phoemx, c. Arizona. USA ; winter resort, 
cotton, fruits, livestock; p. (1900) 439,170. 
Phoemx Group, Is , Pac Oc , part of Gillxrt and 
Ellice I colonv. a 16 si] m ; US now have 
some rights o\ er (!^anton and Enderbiiry . Canton 
used as mtematlonal airport, p. (1956) 1,257. 
Phthiotis and Phocis, jiref , Greece, cap Lamia, 
P (195D 199,115 

Piacenza, prov . ICmilia, Italy , a 903 sq. m ; 
P (1951) 299,036 

Piacenza, L . Italv . rath . palaces, arsenal . motor 
cars, chemicals, cement . p (1951) 72,769 
Pianosa I , Italy , penal settlement , cereals, 
vineyards, olives . p 1,000. 

Pias, 7 , Alentejo Baixo, 8 Portugal ; 10 of Beja 
Plata, apt . N Peru . exp cotton, hides, skius, 
Panama hats . p. 6.958. 

Piatra, 7.. Moldavia, Romania, timber, pharm- 
aceuticals, soap, p, 30,183 
Piaui, at , Brazil . cattle, cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
lubbei . silver, iron and lead ; a 96.202 sq.m ; 
cap Teresina . p (1950) 7.P64.47JS 
Piave, R. NE Italy; fiows to Adriatic. length 
1 25 m 

Piazza Annerina, Sicilv, Italy; oil. wines and 
nuts; remarkable Roman mosaics (recently 
discovered) . j). 28,420. 

Pibor, 7 , S E . Sudan , p. 1,000 
Picardy, old vrov . France . which included all the 
Somme dep and parts of Pas de Calais, Aisne 
and Oise ; old battle sites. iVgincourt and Crtey. 
Pichincha, prov , Ecuador ; cap. Quito — the 
cap. of Ecuador, a. 6,218 an. m. , p. (1950) 
386.520. 

Pickering, mKt f. vrb dxst . N.R. Yorks. Eiig. ; 
on N. margin of Vale of Pickering. 0 m. N. of 
Malton ; church with murals ; iron, bricks : p. 
(1961) 4.193. 

Pickering, Vale of, E R. Yorks. Eng. ; wide, flat- 
floored vale, once occupied by glacial lake, 
liounded to N by N. York Moors, to 8. by York 
Wolds, drained W. by R. Derwent, which 
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leaves Vale through Kirkham gap ; alluvial 
soils, marshy in ctr. ; crop- farming along 
margins, grain, fodder crops ; cattle grazing on 
damper meadows in ctr . ch. ts Pickering. 
Malton, Helmsley, 

Pico da Bandeira, mtn . Brazil ; alt. 9.402 ft. 
Picton, t., H I., N Z ; freezing wks. ; tourist and 
fishing ctr.; p. (1901) 2,320. 

Plctou, .sp(.. Nova Scotia, Canada; coal; p. 
(1941) 3.069. 

Pidurutalagala, min., Ceylon; alt. 8,295 ft ; 
highest peak in Ceylon. 

Piedmont, region, N. Italy ; rice, wheat, vines, 
truits ; silk, cottons, woollens ; a. 9.813 sq. in ; 
P. (1951) 3.513,111. 

Pledras Negras, frontier t , Mexico ; cattle mkt . 

coal, silver, zinc and copper, p 15.663. 

Pierre, t.. cav . H D . U S.A. ; on Missouri R . 
p. (1960) 10,088. 

Pietermaritzburg, t , cap . Natal, S. Africa . 30 m 
N.W. of Durban ; named after Piet Uetief and 
Gerhardus Marltz. two Boer leaders; p. (1951) 
74.399 

Pietersburg, t., Transvaal. S Africa . gold, 
asbestos, tin ; cereals, tobacco, cotton, orange.s. 
lemons; p 15,961. 

Piet Retief, t., Transvaal. S. Afric.a; tobacco. 

fruit, mealies, wattle gr in dist . p, 4.721 
Pikes Peak, min , Col.. U S.A. ; alt 14,109 ft 
Pila (Schneidemuhl), t., W. Pru.ssia. l*oland . 
German before 1945; textiles, rly. junction. 
(1960) 34.000. 

Pilar, t., Paraguay , p. 10,000. 

Pllatus, mtn , Switzerland ; alt 6,983 ft 
Pilau, see Pilawa. 

Pilawa (PUau), t., svt , R S F.S R ; shipbldg . 
fishing. 

Pilbarra, disi., W Australia , metal ores inc. gold. 

copper, tin ; ch. mining ctr.. Marble Bar 
Pilcomayo, R , rising in S Bolivia, and (lowing 
through the Gran Chaco, separates VV Paia- 
guay from Argentina; trib of the Paraguay, 
length 1,400 m. 

Pillbhit, t, Uttar Pradesh. India, rice, pepper, 
sugar, p. (1941) 25,000. 

Pilion, celebrated mtn., S. of Mt Ossa. Thessaly. 

Greece; alt 5.310ft. 

Plllon Pass. Switzerland ; alt 5.092 ft. 

Pimlico, dist., Westminster. London. Kng. 

Pinar del Rio, prov , W Cuba. W. Imiics , tobacco . 

a. 5,211 sq m.; p (1953) 448,122. 

Pinar del Rio, t , Cuba. VV. Indies, tobacco: p 
(1943) 77.051 

Pind Dadan Khan, i., W. Pakistan, coal: p 11,115 
Plndus, mtn. chain, between The.ssaly and Albania. 

Greece ; highest peak 8.050 ft 
Pine Bluff, c , Ark., USA*; cotton, motor-cars . 
p, (1960) 44,037. 

Pine Creek, t , Arnhem Land. N Terr., Aus- 
tralia; gold; p 115 

Puierolo, i., Italy, tS VV of Turin; cath . silk, 
cotton, woollens ; p. 22.890 
Pines, Is. of, dependency of Pr col New Caledonia , 
a. 58 aq. ra ; convict settlement . p. about 
570 

Plnetown, Natal ; residtl. township . citrus 
fruits : p. 5,434 
Pingyang, see Pyongyang. 

Pinios R., Greece ; Hows into G of Thessaloniki. 
Pinjarra, f., W Australia; rly. junction ; timber 
and stock-raising dist. 

Plnkiang, see Harbin. 

Plnneberg, ( , Schleswig- IToLsteln. Germany . N W 
of Hamburg , rose cultivation, metals, leather . 
p (estd. 1954) 25,900. 

Pinos I. (I. of Pinos), Caribbean Sea ; S of Cuba , 
a. 1,180 sq. m. 

Pinsk, t., Byelorussia, U S.S R.; paper; p 25.000 
Piomblno, t , Italy ; port for Fllba I. , p 26,238 
Piotrkow, industl t., Poland. S. of Lodz, p 
(1960) 53,000. 

Pique, t , Ohio, USA.: N. of Dayton : ironwks , 
woollens; p. (1960) 19,219. 

Piraeus, see Pelraieils. 

Plran, spt , Istria. Jugoslavia: salt, wines, 
olives; p 14,875 

Piracicaba, t, S&o Paulo, Brazil; sugar, cattle. 

coffee, oranges: p. 31,923. 

Pirmasens, t , Rhineland-Palatinate. Germany . 
8.W. of Mannheim; footwear, leather goods, 
p. (estd. 1954) 44,200. 

Pirna, t., riaxony. Germany : on R. Rlbe ; textiles, 
paper, glass: p. (estd. 1954) 38,500. 


Pirot, f.. Jugoslavia ; nr Bulgarian border ; Jugo- 
slavia; p. 13,033. 

Pisa, prov , Italy ; a. 1,180 sq. m. : p. (1951) 
348.518. 

Pisa, c . Italy ; at head of Arno delta. 12 ra, N E. 
of Leghorn ; famous leaning tower, cath . univ . 
mineral baths, cotton, silk. p. (1951) 76,572. 
Pisco, spt , Peru. S America, cotton, lead, zinc. 

whaling, p (1961) 17,000. 

Pisco, dep , Peru, S. America, p (1961) 123,917 
Pisek, t., Czechoslovakia, brewing, iron foundries, 
textiles; p. 16,858. 

Pistoia, t, Tuscany. Italy; on Arno plain, NW 
of Florence . iron and .steel goods, silk, maca- 
roni . p. (1951) 77.434 

Pitcairn I , K Pacific. Biitishcol ; incs. Hender- 
son. Ducie. and Oeno Ts . sweet potatoes, 
bananas, oranges, coconuts , a 2 sq in . i» 
(1958) 143, mostly descendants of the mutineers 
of the Bounty 

Pitch Lake, Trinidad I . W I . located in the S 
of the I . 10 in S W. of San Fernando, natiir.il 
deposit of asphalt. tOuiLsm. a 212 acres 
Pitea. sid . N. Sweden, on G of Bothnia, saw 
nulls, p. (1961) 7,426 

Pitestl, t.. Romania : on Arges R ; petroleum. 

fruit, gram; p (1959) 42,000. 

Pitlochry, burgh, l‘erth. Scot . on R Tummel. 
4 in S of Pass of Killiecrankic . summer 
resort, distilleries, hydros, p (1961) 2.051. 
Pittenweem, burgh. Fde. bcot . at entrance to 
Firth of Forth . fisheries, p UQfM) 1,.576 
Pittsburgh, c , Penns., USA., ii C. cath , coll . 
Carnegie Ijlbrary and Institute, poit on Ohio 
It . ctr of richest American coalfield . natural 
gas. petroleum, iron and steel, maehin . metal 
goods, meat packing, glass, p (196U) 601,332 
Pittsfield, c . Mass , U h» A , textiles, paper, 
plastics, elec, maehin . hoi resort, p (1960), 
57.879 

Pittston, t , Penns , U.H A . aiiMiracito, coal. 

inachin ; p (1960) 12,407 
Pmra, iV dcp.Peni, a 15,190 sq, m., p (1901) 
716,837 

Piura, t , Peru: p (1001) 32,100 

Pladju, S Siiniatia. Indonesia, ml refining. 

linked by pipe-line with Tempino and Bejub.ang. 
Plainfield, c , N J , U B A . sut) New Vork ('itv . 
printing, motor lorries, machm.. chemicals, 
hosiery, p (1960) 45,330 
Plaistow, dist , E Ixmdon, Eng. 

Planitz, t . Saxony, Germany . S W of Zwickau . 

textiles, tobacco . p (estd 25,100 

Plate R., or Rio de la Plata, estuarv of the its 
ParanA and Uniguav llowing to the Atlantic 
between Argentina and Uruguay, length 170 m . 
width at head 25 m.. at month 138 m 
Plattsburg, N.V . U S.A. ; pt of L UhampUm. 

tourist ctr ; military post, p (19G0) 20,172. 
Plauen, i., Saxony. Germany, textiles, maehin. 
cable, leather, paper, radios, rly junction, 
p (estd 1954) 85.500 

Plenty, Bav of, N I.. N Z ; on E. c.st . 1 30 in wulc 
Plettenberg, t, N Rhme-Westphalia. (Jerrnanv, 
on K Lenne. ironwks . p (estd 195 i) 24.700 
Pleven, fortfd. t. Bulgaria, many mosiiuos. 
t.imou.s siege 1877; woollens, silks, wines, p 
(19,56) 57,758 

Plock, t, Poland, on 11 Vistula, nr Warsaw, 
agr.; p. (1960) 42.000 

Ploosti, t Prahova dist . Romania, petroleum, 
engiii., p (1959) 124,000 
Plonsk, c, Poland. N.W. of Warsaw, gram, 
sugar-beet ; p. 7,8(16 

Plovdiv (Pbilippopolis), c , Bulgaria ; on R 
Mauca. umv , Greek cath . wheat, fruit, silk.s, 
woollens, tobacco, leather, attar of roses . p. 
(1956) 162,518. 

Plumstead, dist , S E Iiondon, Eng 
Plymouth, c., svt., co bar, S Devon, iCng ; on 
PIvmoiiMi Sound , comprises tlie “ three towns ” 
of Plymouth. Devonport and Stoiielioiise , R l’ 
cath . guildhall, museum . shipbldg . seaside 
resort ; fishing and fish canning, light inds ; 
pt of call tor trails- Atlantic liners, p. (1901) 
201.279. 

Plymouth, svt., Ma.s.s., U S.A. ; Pilgrim Hall, 
Pilgrim F'athers lauded in 1620 from Mayflower, 
established tirst English c*olony ; textiles, 
cordage, maehin. cottons, woollens; p. (1950) 
10.540. 

Plymouth, ch. t , Montserrat I., T.W.I. ; p. (1957) 
2.500. 
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Plymouth, t . Penna .USA . coal, p (iftBO) 10,401 
Plynlinimon, mtv , MontKoincry and Cardigan, 
Walew: alt 2.400 ft 

Pizcn (Pilsen), Czechoslovakia; coal, iron ore, 
steel, eiigin. chemicals; p. (1057) 1M,273. 

Po. R , Italy; flows from Monte Viso. thiongh 
Piedmont and Lomliardv to the Adriatic . 
length. 340 ra ; natural givs deposits Po valley. 
Pocatello, i , Idaho. USA, ily wks . Inestock, 
cheese; p. (1900) 28,534 

Pockllngton, mkt. i., rural disl , IC.K. Yorks. Eng . 
at foot of York Wolds, 12 in. K of York , milling, 
malting, bricks, tiles, agr . p. (rural dist 1961) 
13,933 

Podolsk, t , R S F.S H ; S of Moscow, engin . 

tin smelting, p. (19.59) 124,000 
Podrinye, dtst , W. Serbia, Jugoslavia, anti- 
mony. 

Pohai (Chihli), Q. of, N China . together with G 
of liiaotung forms shallow expanse of water 
almost cut off from Yellow Sea by Liaotung and 
Shantung rienmsulas , receives water and eilt 
of Hwang I lo. a approx 1.5.000 so in. 

Point Clairette, Equatorial Africa, oilfleld. 
Point-^i -Pierre, Trinidad, oil refinery. 
Pointe-i-Pitre, ch t , Grande 'I'erie I , Guadeloupe. 

Ivcsscr Antilles, p (1960) 

Pointe-Clniro, t , Quebcc.Can.ada. p (19.56) 15,0G7 
Pointe-des-Galets, ch. pt , lie dc Ja K6unlon. 
Indian Gccan (Er ) 

Pointe-Noire, irnpt spt , Congo Rep . Equatorial 
Africa; aerodrome, exp copper ore. timber, 
grouininuts. p 9,161 

Point Fortm, Trinidad, oil field and refinery. 
Poitieis, t , Vienne, Prance, univ . Rlack Pnnce 
defeated French (13.56), brewing, hosiery, 
cloth, p (1954) 52,633. 

Pola, see Pula. 

Poland, rep , Europe, bounded bv Gerinanv, the 
liable Sea, Kussia. and Czechoslovakia . largely 
lowland, rising from Baltic to (kirpathians on S 
border, ch Us , Vistula and tribs , climate, 
hot summers, verv cold win(''r,s, moderate rain- 
fall, good cpmuiuiiKations, agr cereals, 
potatoes, sugar-beet, forests, cattle, sheep 
horses, pigs, minerals (oal, iron, steel, 
lietroleum, natural gas. potash cap Warsaw . 
a 121,131 SCI m . p 30,323,900 

Pollokshields, S IF sub , (Glasgow, Scot . industl 
and residtl 

Poltava, industl t , Ukrainian S S U . horses, 
cattle, grain, engjii , textiles, p (1959) 141,000 
Polynesia, sub-div , Oceania, 1 groups in I’acilU 
w'lthin 30° N and S of the eciuator. between 
135° E and W longitude 
Pomerania, /orwe/ pror . N Germany, m post-war 
rcdivision part E of K Oder to Roland; pait 
W of U Oder incorporated in Land Mecklen- 
burg, E. Geriuany. tanning, shiplildg . fishing 
Pomona or Mainland. Igst of the Orkiiev I.s . 

Soot Kirkwall (cap ) and Stromness on f 
Pomona, c , Cal .USA, truit-culture. p (1900) 
67,157 

Pomorze, rrov , Poland ; cap Ilydgoszcz . a 
H.Ol 2 so in 

Pompeii, ruined c, Italy; stood 13 m S.E. of 
Naples, at foot of Vesuvius, destroyed .\.D. 79 
by volcanic eruption, site re-discovered in 1748 ; 
many most interesting excavations . also mod- 
ern c near bv , fine church with famous collec- 
tion of silver and gold plate. 

Ponape I., Caroline Is , Pac Oc ; copra, ivorv. 
nuts, starch, bauxite . a. 134 sq ni , p (1958) 
14,335. 

Ponca City, t , Okla .USA. p (1900) 24.411. 
Ponce, c , Puerto Rico. W. Indies; coffee, sugar, 
mm; p. (1900) 114,965. 

Pondicherry, cap , former Fr Settlements m India ; 
united with India 1954 . cotton, rice . a of dist 
115 sq in.; p (estd 1948) (of settlements) 
222,572 (of c ) 53,101 

Ponl-a-Mousson, t., Meurthe-et-Moselle. Fi-ance . 
R Moselle . ironwks . paper, velvet, cement 
wks.; p. (1954) 11,416, 

Ponta Delgada, ch. i., spf., San Miguel I., Azores, 
p. (1950) 22,706. 

Ponta Grossa, t , Paran^i, Brazil ; rly. junction ; 
rnatii. rice, timber, tobacco, bananas, cattle, 
jerked beef ; p. 39,600. 

Pontardawo, vil., Glamorgan. S. Wales, on R. 
Tawe, 9 m. N.E. of Swansea; zinc smelting 
and refining, steel wks. 

PoDtehartrain, Lake, shallow lake, lower Missis- 


sippi flood plain, USA., connected by Indus 
canal to New Orleans which lies 6 m. to the 
south, and by deltaic chamiels to the gulf of 
Mexico 

Pontefract, imw. lor , W R Yorks, Eng ; 7 in. 
E of Wakefield . cas rums ; coal, furniture, 
confectionery . p, (1961) 27 114. 

Pontevedra, pio«. Spam, on Atlantic cst . and 
boidcriiig iMrtugnl , agr. livestock, fisheries, 
cap Pontevedra, a. 1,696 sq. m . p (1959) 
736,069 

Pontevedra, spi . cap Pontevedra prov. ; Spafn , 
fishing . p (1949) 46.16S 

Ponthiervllle, i., Congo. Africa, nr. Stanley Falls. 
Congo R , p. 1,000 

Pontiac, c , Mich . U S A ; on Clinton R . fishing 
and sihootmg. motor car^. runlier goods, machiii . 
varnish, p (1960) 82,233 
Pontianak. t , cap , Kalimantan, Indonesia, exp 
rubber, copra, p (1957) 76 /.1 06) 

Pontine Is., off \V cst of Italy . m 'I'y rrhenian Sea . 
a 41 sq m . p 6,000 

Pontine Maishes, region. Latium, S Italv. coastal 
zone S E of Rome extending from Velletri to 
Terracma . formerly highly malarial fens, large- 
ly drained and tolomsed 1930-35. 3,200 new 
lames. 4 new ts ; ch t Littorm . a approx 
250 sq m 

Pontresina, t , Grlsons. Switzerland ; E of St 
Moritz . tourest resort 

Pont-y-mlster, vil., Monmouth. Eng ; in valley 
of K Kbbw , 6 m. N W. of Newport , Ige. 
steel -wks . zinc refineries. 

Pontypool, / , tub dist . Monmouth, Eng . coal, 
iron, steel, gla-ss, bricks, tin ualvauLsiiig, nylon 
atManhilad, p (1961) 

Pontypridd, t, urb dist., Glamorgan. Wales, on 
It Taff, 12 m N.W of ('anlitf, coal, iron; 
p (1961) 35,536 

Ponza I, bontme Is, Ttah , wine, wheat, flax. 

tlshmg , l^entonite-mimng , a 3 sej m 
Poole, viKt t , spt , inun bor , E Dorset, Eng . 
on Poole liarlKiur, 4 m W oi Bournemouth, 
seaplane lia'^e. vachting, marine engfn . 
tent mkg , bricks, chemicals, p (19hl) 88,088 
Poolewe, par , Roks and Oiimaity . Scot , fisheries, 
larming, p 1,294 

Poona, t , Maharashtra, India, cotton, sugar, 
rice, p (1961) 721,134 

Poopo, L, Oruro dep . Bolivia, S America, 
situated in Andes at alt 12,120 it , very shal- 
low . fed from L 'J itu aia liy R Desaguadero. 
which flows over saline beds; no outlet, there- 
fore salt-water, uiax length 50 m, width 
30 in 

Popayaii, cap , Cauca Dep , Columbia , catli . 
umv , gold, silver, platinum, copper near by. 
p (1947) .35,690 

Popermghe, t , W Flanders, Belgium . woollens. 
Iineiih, hops . p 12,393. 

Poplar, mehopuliian bar . E London, Eng . 

Thames-side, industl dist . p (19G1) 66,417 
Popocatepetl, tulcario, nr Puebla. Mexico, alt 
17.887 ft 

Porbandor, spt , Gujarat. India, cement, silk, 
cotton . imporUs coal, dates, timber, machin., 
petroleum , birthplace ot Mahatma Gandhi . 
p. 65,000 

Porcupine Hills, t., Ontario. Canada ; on branch 
rlv 40 ni. .S. ol Cochrane . cLr of impt gold- 
minmg dist. 

Pordenone, t, Italy; cath . cottons, silks, pot- 
tery , p. 82.506. 

Pori (Biorneborg), spt . S Finland ; at mouth of 
K Kokemaen . copper rettnerv. rolling mills, 
match, paper and pulp wks . p (1961) .54,230 
Ponus, /, Norrbotten, N Sweden, on R. Lulea, 
where it leaves Stora lailev atten . impt. 
hvdro-elec. power-sta supplies power to iron- 
ore mining (lists of (fallivaire and Kiruna, also 
to Narvik rly . 

Porrenti'uy, f, Berne, Switzerland, watches; p. 
6,121. 

Porsgmnn, spt . Norw'av . limiter, sliippuig, engiii , 
porcelain, explosives, p (1961) 70,6’04 
Port Alfred, f , C oi Good lloiie, S. Alnca . resort . 
harbour entrance too shallow for Ige. boats, 
p 5,937. 

Port Amelia, spt , Mozambique . sisal, coconuts, 
cotton, maize, groundnut.s . p (1946) 

Port Autonlo, t , Jamaica. W. Indies , p 5.482. 
Port Arthur (Lushun), spt . Manchuria. Chiua ; 
Cliinese naval base, (See Luta.) 
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Port Arthur, L. rt, Ontario. Canada; on N.W. 
cst of Ji Superior; lumberintr. mining, grain 
milling, exp ctr.; p (1950)57.59:?. 

Port Arthur, t.. Texas. XJ S.A.; p. (1960) 66.676. 

Port au Prince. »vt . Haiti. W. Indies, cotfee. 
cacao . p. 125,000. 

Port Augusta, t . $vi . S. Australia ; at head of 
Spencer (I ; flue harbour; exp wheat, fruit; 
p. (1061) 9,705 

Port aux Basques, vt.. Newfoundland . Canada: 
p. 2,1 OS 

Port Bialr, upt. rav , Andaman and Nicobar Is. 
p. (estd ) 16.000. 

Port Chalmers, t , hor . S I . N Z ; docks, ship- 
yards. p (1901) 3,120. 

Port Chester, f . N Y . IJ H A. ; on Long T. Sound ; 
summer resort, cottons and woollens ; p. 
(1900) 24,960. 

Port Colbome, Ont.. Canada; port on L Erie; 
iron smelting; nickel, copper rellning; p 
(1956) 13,877. 

Port Elizabeth, spt . C. of Good Hope. S Africa; 
on Algoa Bay ; exp skins, wool ostrich feathers, 
mohair; foundries, soap, chemicals, food 
preservation, sawmills; p (1960) 270,815 (inc. 
94,085 Whites). 

Port Erin, vil , 1 of Man. Eng ; on S E cst. . 
seaside lesort. fisheries. 

Port Essmgton, N. voint, of Coburg Peninsula. N 
Terr . Australia 

Port Francqul, t . Congo; present terminus of 
Congo riy on Kasai 11.; p. 5,000. 

Port Fuad, t , Egypt . N entrance to Suez Canal ; 
P, 1.000. 

Port Gentll, svt , Gaboon. Eq. Afiica; exp. 
palm oil, mahogany, ebony; sawmills, ^hing; 
p. 5,000. 

Port Glasgow, bvrgh. spt . Renfrew. Scot ; on S, 
bank of It Clyde. 17 in below Glasgow . ship- 
bldg and repairing, textiles, rope, canvas mltg ; 
p. (1901) 22,551. 

Port Harcourt, apt , Nigeria ; 30 m from sea on 
E. blanch of Niger delta, tei minus of E 
Nigerian riy system, exp tin palm oil. 
groundnuts: bitumen plant; p. (1953) 72,000. 

Port Hedland, ani spi , W. Australia . on N W « st 
385 m SW ot Hrooine . exp gold and oiner 
metals from Pilbarra gold-lleld . imports food 
and machin . linked to Marble Bar by nariow- 
gauge riy. 

Port Herald, t., Nyasaland Piot . Africa, pt on 
Shire Jt 

Port Hope, t, Ont, Canada; midway along N 
shore of L Ontario, fruit, dairying, radium 
refining; p. (1950) 7,465. 

Port Hunter, NSW. Australia ; port for New- 
castle 

Port Huron, t . Mich . USA.; on 1. Huron ; 
summer resort, mineral springs, dry clocks, 
gram elevators; motor-car parts; p. (1900) 
36,081 

Port Jackson, N.S W . Australia . natural harbour 
for Svdriev 

Port Kembla, apt, NSW. Australia; S of 
Wollongong: iron and steel wks , gold refining, 
textiles 

Port Laoighise, mU t . Laoighis, Ireland ; corn- 
mills. p (1901) 3,133. 

Port Lincoln, apt , .S Australia ; exp wheat, trozen 
meat, tallow, wool, p (1961) 7,651. 

Port Loms, cap, Mauritius. Indian Ocean, ch. 
comm, ctr, of col ; p. (cstd. 1957) 101,145, 

Port Lyautey (Kenitra), see Mina Hassan Tank 

Port Macquane, ( , N S W., Australia . on Has- 
tings K. ; p (19-17)5.995. 

Port Mahon, see Mahon. 

Port Moody, terminus, Canadian Pacific Riy., Van- 
couver. Bnt. Columbia; p. 1,512. 

Port Moresby, spt., ch. t., Papua, New Guinea; 
promising copper deposits ; exp. copra, sandal- 
wood. coffee, rubber, shell ; p. 2,503. 

Port Natal, see Durban. 

Port Nelson, spt., Manitoba. Canada; on cst of 
Hudson Bay at mouth of R. Nelson ; linked 
by riy, to trans-continental systems via The 
Pas ; exp. wheat, imnerals ; closed by ico lor 
7 months each year. 

Port Nolloth, spt., C. of Good Hope, Union of S. 
Africa ; pt. serving copper- and dlamond- 
mimiig dists. 

Port ol Spain, cap., Trinidad, W.I.: cocoa, 
sugar, asphalt; p. (estd. 1967) 120,650. 

Port Phillip, toe. inlet, Victoria. Australia ; land * 


locked bay, with Melbourne on N , Geelong on 

W. 

Port Pine, spt , S Australia; smelting ores, gold 
refining, exp, wheat, minerals; p, (1961) 
14.190 

Port Radium, N W Terr . Canada ; on Gr. 

Bear L . pitchblende deposits . p 300 
Port Royal, Jamaica, West Indies, nr. King- 
ston; dock-yard. 

Port Said, spt . Egypt ; N. end Suez Canal . 

coaling sta ; p (1947) 178,432. 

Port St. Mary, vil . 1 of Man, Eng. ; on S.E. CJit : 

resort; fisheries, boat- bldg. 

Port Shepstone, Natal. S. Africa; sugar, bark, 
fibre, maize, truit, dairying, poultry; cement, 
p 2.209. 

Port Sudan, spt , Sudan ; 30 m. N. of Suakin ; 
linked by rail to Atbara and Khartoum . P 
(1960) 61,000 

Port Sunlight, ( 'licshire, Eng. ; modern garden 
village loiiiidcd 1888 by liOrd Leverhulme lor 
the emploxees ot Tjover Brothers’ Tort SuiihgLir, 
factories, p 6,000 

Port Swettenham, spt. rielangor, Mal.ivsia. exp 
tin. ruliber, copra, pintapplcs, t» ll.'lOO 
Port Talbot, t. mun bar, Glamoigan. S Wales; 
on E side of Swan.sea Bay . inipt iron and 
steel Ind , copper, coal; p (1961) 5)0,223. 

Port Tauflq, apt , Egypt . h end ol riuez caiial ; p. 
1,000 

Port Vendres, spt., Pvrdinies-Onentales. France . 

nr. Perpignan: P. (1954) 4.180. 

Portadown, t , mun. bor , Armagh, N Ireland . 
on R Bann, 25 m S W of Beliast . linen, 
lace, farmmg; p (1901)75 595. 

Portateny. apt, Down. N. Ireland; shipping, 
fisheries, p. (1901) 1,406 
Portage, t, Wis. USA ; Iron; p (1900) 
7.822 

Portage la Praine, spt , Manitoba, Canada ; gram 
exp.; p (1950) W.'j25 

Portalegre, t, Portugal, catli . inkt , p (1910) 
12,016 

Portarlington, t . Offaly. Ireland , faiming . first 
place to have elec power-sta using local peat 
fuel, p (1951) 2,246. 

Portbou, t , on Fr side of Franco-Spanish border, 
opposite Rosas on Mediterr.inean cst 
Porthcawl, i, nrb dtsf . Glam. Wales, on cst 
10 m SE of Pt. Talbot, resoit. p 0961) 
11,082 

Portici, spt , (Campania, S Italy . on Bay of Naples 
5 111 S E of Najiles , dockland sub. ot 
Naples 

Portlshead, t , urb dist , Somerset, Eng ; on 
Severn estuary 3 m S W of Avonmouth ; 
shipping, p (1961) 6,440 
Portknockio, hunih, Banff. Scot , on N Buchan 
cat. .5 m E. ot Buckie, am fishing pt . i> 
(1961) 1,245. 

Portland, urb dist , Dorset. Eng . 4 m S of 

Weymouth on sheltered N E side of I of Port- 
land. Igc artiflci.il Jiarbour. p ilOGl) 1 1.542 
Portland, / . spt , Me .USA , comm cap ot Me, . 
packing, <'ariinng. cngin . silverware, paner. 
woollens, matches, cod, mackerel, p. (196U) 
72.566 

Portland, c , Ore .USA; gr wheat and flour 
exp ; iron foundries, meat racking, p, (1960) 
372,676 

Portland Canal, hord. N W cst of America, form- 
ing boundary between Alaska .Mid H C 
Portland, I. of, peninsula, Dorset. Jhig . lunostore 
mass, linked to mainland liy shingle spit. (Jhesil 
Bank, terminates S m Portland Bill, naval 
liase. prison, Borstal mst . limestone (luarro - 
mg. nnusonry wks 

Portmadoc, apt., urb dist., Caernarvon, Wales, 
on Treinailoe Bav . linked by light ily to 
Ffestiniog . copper and slate exp , p. (1961) 
3,419. 

Porto, see Oporto. 

Porto Alegre, c.. cap , Rio Grande do Sul st . Brazil ; 
exp. lard. pre.served meats, rice, timber, 
tobacco, textiles, chemicals, furniture, brew- 
ing. metallurgy, p. (1960) 641,173 
Porto Empedocle. spt., Sicily, Italy ; sulphur refin- 
ing. flour, furniture, hme, gypsum; p. 14,764 
Porto Marghera, spt , Venezia, N Italy ; extends 
along cst S from landward end of the causeway 
linking Venice to the mainland ; the inoiiern pt 
of Venice, reached by ship canal dredged 
through shallow lagoon ; oil-refineries. 
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Porto Novo, f , cap . D.-ihomer, W. Africa ; nr. 

Bight of Benin, p. (19G0) J 1,500. 

Porto Vecchio, t., ConsKM . on K. est ; p .5,304 
Porto Velho, cap . (;uapor6 at , Brazil . p 5.000 
Portobello, resort, Mullothian, Scot , on Pirth 
of Foitli. 3 m. E of Edinburgh, bricks, 
pottery, paper. 

Porto Torres, si>t . Sardinia. Italy ; exp iron ore . 
P 7,25! 

Portroe, i , par . I. of Skyr, Scot : on sound of 
Jtaaaay . llshmg, ain.ill tweed mill . p 2,120 
Portrush, .spf., urb. dist . Antrim. N Irel ind ; 
on N. cat 5 in N. of Coleraine, p (1901) 
4.203 

Portsdown Hill, chalk ruhie, Hants, I'ng ; ex- 
tends to W behind I’ortainoiith from Fare- 
ham to Havant , water-storage reservoirs 
supply Portsmouth, lined with early 19th- 
century fortifications for defence of Ports- 
mouth , length 6 rn . alt 400 ft 
Portsea Is , fortfd f , between l*ortamouth an<l 
Langston liarbours 

Poitslade-bv-Sea, vrb . E Sussex. Eng : 1 m. 

W. of Hove; p. (1901) 1 5,7.50. 

Portsmouth, c , to bar , tnivnl pt.. Hants. Eng . 
opposite I of Wight, has Igst naval estanlish- 
ment in the world . Portsmouth is the gainsou 
t . Portsea has tiie naval dockyards. Jiind- 
port is nsidtl, and Southsea is a poimlar 
wat pi witliin the bor a. . across the harliour 
IS r.ospoit, aircraft, light engm , p (lOGl) 
21.5.103 

Portsmouth, t , N H . USA, summer resort, 
naval doi kyard, cotton, the 1903 Peace Treaty 
hetween Jaiiau and Russia was negotiated here. 

p (1 <)()()) 

Portsmouth, c. Ohio. USA. iron and rIooI 
goods, aircraft, boots, shoes, bricks, p (19Gb) 
r. 1,037 

Portsmouth, spt . Va .USA; naval dockyard . 
tann iiroduce, cotton, rly wks , p (lomn 
114,775 

Portsoy, spf . biiroh, li'vnfT. Siot ; on N Buchan 
cst . 5 III W oi Baiitf , liahcnes, meal milling, 
p (19 (j1) 1,000, 

Portugal, rep, Iberian peninsula, SW Kiiropo. 
iiitcnoi monntaiMous, with wide, fertile v.illev'^. 
miM winter, hot summers . aur ( ero.ils, trait, 
etc. livestock, cork, pine and otiier tuiibeis . 
topper. ILshencs , textiles, pottery, tannuig, 
wine, olive tul . cap Lisl>oii , a .fi.IOl so 
m ; p (1950) 8,441,312 (mo iVzorea and 
Madeira ) 

Portugaleta, spt , Biscay prov . Spain . nr Billiao, 

p 10,012 

Portuguesa, si. Venezuela, cap Uuanare, p 
(1950) 122,153. 

Poituguesa, R. Venezuela, tub. of R Apure , 
Iciigtli .iOO in 

Portuguese East Aliica, see Mozambique. 
Portuguese Guinea, Portuguese col. W Afiica. 
on Atlantic cst , cap. Bissau, palm nuts, 
groundnuts, rulibcr, wax, a. 1J.900 eq m . 
p (c'.std VdbO) 510.000 

Portuguese Timor, col . E Indies; mtns . copia. 
collee, cocoa beams, maize, nee, hides, wax. 
tmilier, taj), Heh . a 7,330 sq m , p (195b) 
442,373. 

Portuguese West Africa, see Angola. 

Porvemr, spl , Uhile . chief t Tieira del Fuego . 

wool, p mainlv .lugoslav 
Poivoo, spt , Finland, engm forest inds . p 
(PHil) 11,300 

Porz, i , N Rhine- Westphalia. Germany , on R 
Rhine, S E ot Cologne ; glass, metals, paper , 
P (estd 1954) 03,700 

Posadas, t , Spain ; on R. Guadalquivir, nr. 
Cordova, p 7,3.50 

Posados, cap , Misioncs Terr , Argentina ; on 
Alto ParaiiA R . on border ot Paraguav . v. 
(1017) 30,023 
Poeen, sec Poznan. 

Possneck, t , Thuringia, Germany ; S E of 
Weinrir . porcelain, textiles, leather, p. (est«l. 
1951) 22,100. 

Postilion Is., Leaser Sunda Is . Indonesia ; coco- 
nuts 

Potchefstroom, f . Transvaal. S. Africa ; on the 
Mom U. , univ. . p. 26,986 
Potenza, t. Italy, cap of prov Potenza; situ- 
ated on hill above R. Bivsento ‘.J.700 It 
above sea- level; agr. and ind. ctr. . p. (cstd ) 
19,000. 


Potgletersrust, t , Transvaal, S. Africa ; agr. ctr : 

cattle; citrus fruits ; p 5,056. 

Potl, apt . Georgian S S R ; manganese, saw- 
mills , p. 15,782. 

Potomac, R , USA; dividing Virginia from 
Maryland . flowing past Washington to Chesa- 
peake Bay ; length 400 m 
Potosi, dep , Bolivia, adjoining Chile and Argen- 
tina. famous for silver- and tin-mines, cap. 
Potosi. a. 45.031 sq. m. . p. (1950) 534,399. 
Potosi, c , Bolivia . on slope of Cerro Gordo de 
Potosi. 13.350 ft al)Ove sea-level; flourishing 
tr . p (19150) .53.528. 

Potrenllos, t . Chile . copper. 

Potsdam, cap.. Brandenburg, E Germany ; lies on 
R. Havel 18 m S E of Berlin . beautiful parks 
and gardens, and many palaces, inc. former 
Imperial lesideiice . scene of confeience between 
Allies on boundary questions, 1945; motor and 
locomotive wks . engm . p. (estd. 1954) 
11.1,300 

Potteries, The, dial . N Staffs. Eng ; ctr of 
earthenware ind , comimsing ts Burslera, 
Hanley. Fenton. TunsLall, Stoke, and Longton. 
Potters Bar, t , urb dist , N. Middlesex, Eng.i 
residtl . p. (1901) 23.360 

Pottsdown, / . Penns . USA; iron and steel, 
farm iiiiplemcnt.s, silk, p (19G0) 20,141. 
Potlsville, ( . I’eniis , USA . iron and steel, rly 
wks . p a 900) 21,059 

Poughkeepsie, c . N V . USA.; on Hudson R . 
clothing an<i iron factories, agr. implements, 
oil clarUlers. p (1960) 33.3,70 
PouIton-le-Fylde, urb disl . italics. ICng ; 4 m 
NE of Blackpool, farming, p (1961) 12.707 
Povenets. t . K S E S R . on L Onega, cellulose, 
paper, p 2,000 

Powis, Vale of, Montgomery, Wales : runs 1 2 m 
N E from Montgomery between Welsh Mtns 
and liOng Mtn , drained by R Sev ern , 
eattle-re.inng . ch t Welslipool , av width .i in 
Poyang Hu, hje L , Ki.iiigsi, (.'hina , on S margin 
of Yangtze- Kiang plain , receives water of Kan 
Kiarig and tnbs , drams N into Yangtze-Kiang 
Rurroimded bv flat, intensively cultivated land, 
nee, Rugar. mulborrv . size varies greatly with 
RcMson. max a (in late Rummer) 1,800 sq m 
Poznan, proo , W. Pol.md . stotk-raising. mining, 
nmis me lommotn es . a 15,152 8<i m 
p. (19G1) 2.040,000. 

Poznan. ) , tup (>• piav . oldest cap, of Poland . on 
R Wart a. cath . nmv , engm . iron founding . 
chemicals, p (lool) 413,000 
Pozoblanco, i, sp.iin , c.ittle laira, lead-mmes. 
P 10,702 

Pozziioli, / , Italy . 2 m W of Naples ; ancient 
Piiteoh , nimeral baths, ordnance wks ; notable 
Roman mini’ , p 27,150 
Praded (Altvater), Mtns . C/echoplovakia 
Praest. f . Zealand, Denmark . on Faksc fjord . 
P 1,510 

Prague (Praha), r,, cap, Czechoslovakia; pictur- 
esque ancient c on R Vltava, univ , founded 
m l'H8, extensive rnnfs . machin . Riigar, 
leather, nulling, chemicals, p (1967)973,034 
Prahova, R . AValachia, Romania . rises in 3Tan- 
sylvaiuan Alps, flows S through impt Ploesti 
oijfleld into R l.alomita, length approx 110 m 
Prato, t. Italy. 8 m N W ot Florence, cath. 
medieval cas and fortitications , straw plaiting, 
cottons, woollens, mac hm . p 67,300. 
Prebalkhash (Balkhash), t., Kazakli. S S R . 

copper, p. (1954) ,50,000. 

ProdeM Pass, Romania , carries main road and 
rlv, across Transylvanian Alps Irom Bucharest 
to Brasov . alt oxer 4.000 It 
Preesall, vr& dis/ . Kanes. Eng . N of Blackpool, 
p (1901) 2, .156. 

Pregel, R. Poland; flow’s to Frisches llafT, nr 
Kaliningrad . length 125 m 
Prenzlaii, see Przemyslaw. 

Prerov, t, Czeciio.slox akia . S E. of Olomouc. 

hardware, textiles , p 2l,.510. 

PrescelU Myndd, vitns . N 1C Pembroke. Wales. 
Prescot, mHa t .urb ii\M. S W. Ijancs, Eng, , 4 m 
BW of St Helens, mkt . elec cable ind.: 
p (1901) 13,077. 

Prescott, pt . Dntario, Canada; on R St. Law- 
rence ; p. 3,223. 

Piesidio St. Vicente, I, NM. USA.; on Rio 
Grande del Norte. 

PreSov, t.. Czechoslovakia; linen rnnfs . p. 
(1957) 31,100. 
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Prestatsm, vrb diftt., Flint, Wales; on N cst . 
3 m. E. of Ehyl, seaside resort, p. (1961) 
10.771. 

Prestea, i., Ghana; pold-miniii'' repion 
Presteign, mM. t, urb <hst , Radnor. Wales; 
on R. Lufff?. 10 in N.W. of Jjeominster . p. 
(1961) 1,190. 

Preston, t., Ont . Canada; furniture; p (1956) 
9.359. 

Preston, f., vl . co hot . Lancs. Enp ; on R Ribble. 

teJiUes. engin ; p. (1961) 113.20S 
Prestonpans, buroh, E Jjothicn, boot. ; on S. side 
of Fifth of Forth, 9 m E of Edinbiirph. 
" Bonilic Prince Charlie ” defeated British here 
In 1745: bricks, soap, brewing; p (1961)5,204 
Prestwicta, tvdnstl. t . viun bor . Lancs. Eng , 
in vallev of R Irwcll, 3 m N.W of Manchester . 
cotton bleaching and dyeing, soap, furnishings, 
p. (1961) 34.191. 

Prestwick, burgh, Ayr. Scot ; on Firth of Cb'de. 
3 m. N of Ayr , impt. golfing ctr and trans- 
Atlantic airport; holiday resort, p. (1961) 
12,564. 

Pretoria, admin cap., Transvaal, Rep ofS Africa, 
line admin bldgs . wide boulevards, impt tr. 
ctr.; p (1960) 452.7.90 me 507.505 Whites. 
Pr^veza, vrefecture, Gieece. cap Pr6veza. p. 
(1951) 66,710 

Pr6veza, fortfd. t., Pr6veza, Greece . on G of Arta ; 

gd shipping tr . p (1951) 12,267 
Pnbalkhash, t., Kazakh S S.K .USSR . situated 
midway along N. shore of L. Balkhash . ch 
copper-mining and smelting ctr m U S S.R , 
Jinked to Kagaranda coalfield by rail 
Pribram, t . Bohemia. Czechoslovakia : lead-. 

silver-mining, zinc, barium, antimony. 

Prichard, t , Ala . U S.A., meat packing, canning, 
fertilisers, wood and paper prod , p (I960) 
47.371. 

Prieska, f , C of Gd. TIope, S Africa . on Orange R . 

sheep, cattle, horses , blue asbe-^tos , r* 3,442. 
Prijedor, i , Croatia, Jugoslavia . on E Hank ot 
IJinaric Alps, 65 m. b of Zagreb , iron-ore 
mines. 

Prllep, t , Macedonia. Jugoslavia, p (1959) 36,000 
Prince Albert, f . Saskatc In'wan. Cau.iila . lumber- 
ing, furs. p. (csid \<)C:>7) 22.000 
Prince Albert Peninsula, dist , Victoria I , Arctic 
Canada. 

Prince Albert Sound, inlet. Vk torla 1 . ArcticCanada 
Prince Edward I., pror , Canada . dau ymg. fishing, 
agr chiefly potatoes, cap Charlottetown, a 
2.184 sq m , p (1961) lOt.629 
Prince George, B.C . Canada, p (1956) 20,5.95 
Fnuce oJ Wales I., oft’ c.st ot C Vork Benm-juia, 
Queensland, Australia 
Prince of Wales, C , Bering Strait. Alaska 
Prince Rupert, c , B C . Canada , Facifle pt 
of Canadian National Rly . p (1956) 10.3SI. 
Piinces Rlsborougli, mht / . Bucks, Eng . at N 
toot of Chilteni Hillh, in gap used by mam ily , 
chairs, brewing ; p 2.43S 
Princeton, bor . N J . U S A ; seat of Princeton 
Univ.; p. (1960) 11.890 

PrlucetowD, vil , Devon, Eng , nr. Dartmoor pii- 
son 

Principe and S. Tom6, Portugvfi^e Is .G of Guinea, 
Africa; products, cacao, toffee, coconuts, etc , 
a 372 sq. ni ; p (1940) 60,490 
Pringles, t , Argentina . agr. ctr ; p 12,700 
Pripet (Prlpyat), R . Byelorussian S S.R., trib of 
R Dnieper; length 350 rn. 

Pnpet Marshes, Byelorussian S.S R ; a. 30,000 eq 
m ; greater part reclauned 
Pristina, t., cap., Kosmet, Jugoslavia; on K. 
Sitnic ; many mosques , sugar and coffee ; p, 
(1959) 32,000 

Progreso, spi., Yucatan, Mexico; sisal; ware- 
housing. p. (1940) 11,990 
Prokopevsk, t, SW Siberia, RSF.SR.; nr. 

Stalinsk. metallurgy, coal, p (1959) 282,000. 
Prome, t, Burma, on R Irrawaddy, silk, rice, 
cotton, tobacco . p 28,295. 

Proskurov, t, Ukrainian SSR.; on R. Bug, 
mnfs.: p (1959) 62,000 

Prosna, R., Poland ; trib, of R. Warta ; length 120 
m 

ProstSJov, t , Moravia. Czechoslovakia ; match- 
mkg , brewing, malt and sugar ; geeae-breedlng. 
p. (1957) 33,853 

Provence, old maritime prov., S.E France; now 
deps. "Var, Basses-Alpes, Bouches-du-Rhone. 
and part of Vaucluse. 


Providence, r . R I . U S.A. ; at head of Narra- 
gaiiselt Bay; impt. mnfs. and educational 
Institutions . textile.s, engin , jewellery . distri- 
buting, ctr for New England . seat of Brown 
Univ.. p. (1960) 207,498. 

Provo, c , Utah, USA.: at base of Wasatch intns . 
nr shore of Utah Lake , flour, bricks, blast 
furnaces; p. (1960) 36,047. 

Priidhoe. urb di'^t . Noi thumberland, Eng . coal . 
p. (1901) 9,959. 

Piussia, okl St , lormer kingdom. Germany; cap 
Berlin. E. Prussia partitioned l;etwecn Russia 
and Poland. 

Pmszkow, t . Poland ; nr Warsaw ; elec, plant . 
engm. p (1960) 37,000 

Prut, R, flows between Romania and Jtessarabia 
tiom the Carpathian Mtns. to the Black Sea. 
length 360 ra 

Przemysl, frontier t . Poland . on bdv between 
Poland and Ukrainian SSR; timbei. leather, 
corn, chemicals, p (1960) 46.000. 

Pizemysiaw, t. Polaii\i . nr Szczecin, beer, 
tobacco, sugar, woollens . p 22,357 
Psel, R , USSR . flows to the R Dnieper at 
Kremenchug . length 300 m. 

Pskov, b. R S F S.R . U S S R ; on R Velvk.ava . 
llax tr . leather, sawmills, flour mills, cordage . 
P (19.59) 5 2, OOP 

Pncalpa. R pt , Peru, on R Ucayali, sawmills, 
rosewood oil . t still m pioneer stage, p (1))01) 
20.000 

Pudsey, f , wi?/n bor . AV.R Yorks, Eng. ; lietweeu 
JiCeds and Bradford, muts . woollens , p (1961) 
34.825 

Pudnkkottal, t , Madras. S India 
Puebla, st . Mexico . agr , coffee and sugar 
growing, a 13,121sq.m . p (1950) 2.055,555 
Puebla, c . Mexico ; one of the oldest and most 
impt cs ; alt. 7.1'{7 tt . gr tr cottons, 
wollens. p (1960) 287,972 
Pueblo, c , Col .USA, on R Arkaiisas . coal . 
iron- and 8toel-w)v.8 . (opper, gold and silver 
smelted, p (1960) .92,252. 

Puenteareas, t , Spain , nr Vigo; vine growing, 
porcelain, j) 14,634. 

Puente Genii, t . (A'lrdo) »a. Spam . olive oil ; p 27.552 
Puerto Barrios, pt , Guatemala, rly term . p 
26,000 

Puerto Berrio, R pt , Colombia , on R Magdalena , 
serves Medellin . p 5,487 
Puerto Cabello. spt , Venezuela , on the Caribbean 
S.. nr Valencia; Ige exp . p (1047) 55,057 
Puerto Colombia, t, Colomlaa, rosoit, former 
ocean pt for Jiarranquilla , p (1947) 4,5.95 
Puerto Cortes, ><pl , llonduias lep , Central 
America, p (1915)5,000 
Puerto de Santa Maria, spi , Cadic, Spam, wine, 
glass 

Puerto Mexico, see CoatzacoaJeos. 

Puerto Monlt, sj t , Chile, m shec p-fnriaing dist ; 
tenn ol longitudinal rly . reiluced to shambles 
>)y earthquake, M.ay 1900 
Puerto Natales, spt , Chile . wool, frozen meat . 
P 5,273 

Puerto Plata, t . Dominican rep Central America, 
p. (1900) 20,139 

Pueito Real, spt . Andalusia, Spam ; summer re- 
sort . wine and oil tr . i» / t.So 1 
Puerto Rico, IF Inman I . Cireater Antilles . ceded 
bv^ Siniin to USA in 1898 (siiu e 1952 free 
emwlth ass with USA), sugar, toliacco. 
rum. textiles iron ore salt, marble, white clav 
cap San .lu.vn, a 3.423 sq m . i) (1960) 
2,349,544 mainly natives of mixed Spanish and 
aboriginal descent. 

Puerto Salmas, spt , Venezuela . oil-transbipmcnt 
Pueito Saurez, R pt , Bolnia; on It Paraguay; 

collecting ( tr for iu]>lier. c-olfee. Brazil nuts 
Puerto Varas, t . Chile . tourist ctr. In C’hilean 
“ Switzerlanil . p (19 10) 44.054 
Puget Sound, Washington. USA 
Puket, t . ch 'fhailand pt. on Malay Peninsula, 
tin-mines, p 30,000. 

Pula, spt, Cioatia, Jugoslavia; arsenal, naval 
Jiase . cement ; ship-ljrcakmg ; footwear, tar. 
flour, tobacco. Ashing, p (19.59) 35,000 
Puiacayo, t.. Bolivia, alt 13,600 ft , sllv^er- 
mmea ; p 8,000. 

Pulo Tantalam, name of strip of land by which 
Burma la connected with Malay I^eninsula, 
Siam 

Pulo Wai I., Sumatra. Indonesia; hilly, forests, 
ch pt Sabang. 
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E^iltnslc, f.. Poland ; on R. Narew ; copper-wks , 
woollens, hosiery ; p. 8,787 
PumpherstOD. v^„ nr. KdinburKh. Scot : oil 
relluing. 

Puna, bleak, uninhai)lted plateau of Peru and 
Bolivia: alt 12.000-18.000 ft 
Punjab, geooravhrcal reoiov, compnalnK N.W. of 
Indus plains, Indian sub-continent: extensive 
irrigation from the " five rivers ” — Jhehnn. 
Chenab, Ravi. Jbas, Sutlej ; cotton, snsar. 
cereals, now divided politically between 
India and Pakistan. 

Punjab (East). «( . India. incorporatinR Ilunachal 
Pradesh and Pcpsu. 1 Nov 1950. cap Chandi- 
uarh. a. 17 08480 rn . p (1001) 1.7/ 

Puno, (/cp . I’eru. S America, p (1001) (J87.077 
Puno, t . J’eru. p (1 001) 15.880 
Punta Arenas, (, 11a lies prov . COnle . most 

S c in the world . mutton, wool . whaliiiK . 
coal ne.ar by; p (1952) 34,440 
Puntarenas, i>rov . Costa Rica, p (estd 1950) 
135,413 

Puntaienas, Costa Rica, Central America, 

oncollliech comm pts of the countrj . stands 
on Gulf of Nicoya. p. (1957) 20,108 
Puibeck, I. of, , Dorset. PjIii? ; Corfe cns in 
ctr, : limestone (Purlieck “ marble *’) qiiarr’es 
Pun. dis/ , Orissa. India; cap P famous tor its 
temple and festival of the i?od Vtslmu uid Ins 
monster car. .Imrffernaut. p, (1961) 1,865,834 
Purlev, vfh lifil , Surrey. Eng . residti , p 
(with Coiilsdon) (1961) 7 4. 7 '18. 

Purnea, I, J3ihar. Indian Union, tobacco, p 
(1941) 10,03b 

Pnrsat, mkt t, Cambodia. In<io-Cliina , between 
Pnornpeidi and Siamese iiontier. p 96.000 
Purus. H , I'eru , tnb of U Amazon . len^'tb 
1,400 m 

Pusan (Fusan), pt , S Korea ; on S E cst . 
toniic'rlv ch pt roi tr with lap, in mainland, 
Rilk. liidc‘H. riee. p (1955) 1,0J5.18'1. 

Puteaux, , Pans. France, woollens, d\o.s. p 
(1954) 41,097. 

Ehitney, S' IF rcs'uUl andxnduslL Thaines-side sub , 
borKlon, p]nK 

Putrid Sea, srr Gulf of Siwash. 

Putt.ilam, t , Cevlon . ou W cat. ; pearl oysters. 
R.dt. p 7,792 

Putumayo, R , Ecuador : trib. of R. Amazon . 
leiiKth 700 m 

Puy-de-Doine, peak, Auvor(,'ne Mtns . P’rance , 
alt 4,K()(> ft 

Puv-de-D6me, c/cj) . P’ranoc , drained by R Allier . 
(?enfTallv mount.iinoua . asr . vmoanls. 
coal, silver, le.id . cap Clcrmont-P'errand , 
a. 13.090 sq. m.; p, (1954) 481,380 
Puy, Le, rap, Ilaute-I/Oire, France, lace-nikir . 
p (1954) 23.453 

Puymorens Tunnel, Pyrenees, on bdv b.etween 
France and Spam . carries mam rl> between 
Toulouse and Earccloiia 

Pwllheli. s?»f . rnten (xir . Caeinarvon. N Wales, 
on S cst of Llevn peninsula, seaside resort, 
inshore flsliimr, l>oat bldtj . p (1961) 3,612 
PyatiiTorsk, i , Cam .usus. R S F S R . sn.i, sulphur 
.Springs, enscin., radio equip . p (1959) 69,000 
Pyinmana, 1.. Runna . riv junction, p 17,b5b 
PyoiiRyani?, cap c . N Korea . located U) in up 
'I'aedomr R . (oal and iron ore deposits, p 
(astd 1959) 700,000 

Pyrenees, rnnoe oj ndns . SW liUrcipe ; dividin}* 
P^rance from Ilienan Peninsula, 270 in lonjr . 
hlKhest peak Pic d’Aneto. or Maladetta. 1 1.174 ft. 
Pyrenees, Basses, dep , S W France . mainb apr 
and livestock rearinp , cap Pau , a. 2.978 
sq. m : p (1951) 420,019 
Pyrenees, Hautes, drp , t? PT.incc . apr . a ines, 
nuts, livestock, marble quantes; cap. Tarbes. 
a. 1.760 sq m ; p. (1954) 203,544. 
Pyr6n6es-Oriental03, dep . R P'lance. on Me<btci- 
lanean . wheat, wine, silk-viorm culture, stock- 
rixirmp; cap I’crpipnan , a. 1, 599 sq in . p 
(1954) 230,285. 

Pyrgos, Phis, Greece; pi-ov P’lis. nr. Patras, 
has suffered from earthiiuakes : p (1951) 20,066. 


Q 

Qalyara, Al. t., Iraq ; route ctr. ; oil resources 
undeveloped. 

QalQillya, ml.. Jordan ; rly. Junction 
Qalyub, f , P^gypt ; rly. junction , p. 5,000. 


Qalyftblya, admxnialTafwe div., Egypt; a. 364 sq. 

m. ; p (1947) 690,156 
Qara Dagh. t . Iraq . gum. 

Qara Qum, sand desert, Turkmen. U S.S R. 

Qarun (Kanun), see Birket el Qanin. 

Qasr el Azraq, t . Joidan . oasi.s . nee. 

Qasvln, c.. Iran; p. (1956) 66.386. 

Qatar, shcildom, Arabia, includes Q Peninsula. 
Persian G . under British protection; oil- 
mininK ; a about 8,000 sq m. ; p about 1^,000 
Qatif, fortfd t.. pjl Ilasa, Saudi Arabia. 

Qatlava Depression, N Egypt , a 7.000 sq m. 
Qena, t , Egypt , on R Nile ; Avater Jars and 
bottles, p (1947) 39.672 
Qishm. I . Aden Protectorate, Arabia i off S. 
cst of Iran, at entrance of Persian O.. hilly; 
highe.st pk . 1,3.31 ft . cereals, veg.s . truit, salt, 
p 15,000 

Qisil-Onm, desert region, central Asia, covering 
dned-up a. of extended Pleistocene Aral Sea. 
Qizan, spt tSaudi Aiabia. cereals, pearl-llshing. salt 
Quanlock Hills, Somerset. l*’.ng. , S of Bridgwater 
Bay. highest pt . 1,262 ft . officially designated 
(1957) as a place of “ outstanding natural 
beauty ” 

Quaregnou, t, Hainaut prov,. Belgium; Moas 
colly diat . ironwks and tobacco factories 
Quarnero, (1 , Adriatic Sea . between Cioatiau cst. 
and Istria 

Quarto, G. of. arm. G of Cagliari. Sardinia. 
Quatblamba Mtus., see Drakensberg. 

Ouatre Bras, nr Waterloo. S Brabant. Belgium. 
Queanbeyan. t. NSW. Aiistmlia. pastoral, 
dairying and mixed farming dist ; gold, silver, 
copper, p (1961) 9,417 

Quebec, prov . Canada, pulp, paper, textiles, metal 
smelting, chemicals, agr , forestry, mng . 
elec power; cap Quebec. Igst c Montreal, 
a 504,860 sq m.p 5,259.311 

Quebec, c <<i/» , (/uebec, ('.inada . on St l-awrence 
R , One harbour, handsome government bldgs , 
furs, textiles, leather, paper; p (1961) 357,568 
Quedlmburg, c . Saxonv-Anhalt. German\ . at 
footof Hartz Mtns . c.'vs . cath . cheese, aniline 
dves. metals, engm , p (estd 1954) 35.300. 
Queen Alexandria Ra , Antarctica, highest pk., 
Mt Kirkpatrick, 14,600 ft 
Queenborough, i , iimn bor , Kent, Eng ; on K 
Swale. 1 ot SheT>pev . chcmicaLs, glass, pottery, 
glue, iron; p (1901) 3,044 
Queen Carola Harbour, W cst Buka Is . Solomon 
Is , Pac Oc 

Queen Chailotte’s Is., group, N of Vancouver I . 
oft cst of Brit Columbia, ch Is • Graham I , 
Moresby I , valu.ible halibut fishing ind 
Queen Charlotte Sound, s(rai( separating Vancouver 

I. from Bnt (’olumbia mainland, a continuation 
of Johnstone Strait 

Queen Maud Land, Antarctica, claimed by Nor- 
way. ice crystal mtns . 10.000 ft high for 100 
in along cst 11,809,578. 

Queens, bor, NY City. U.S A ; p. (I960) 
QueensclifY, t , Victoria, Australia . on I’t Phillip 
Bav . resort, p 1,969 

Queensfeiry, burgh, \N Lothian. Scot . on S side 
of Firth of Forth, 8 m N W of Edinburgh ; S 
end of Foith Bridge and (errv across Firth, 
whisky, tourism, p (1961) 2,929. 

Queenslerry N , n/ . Fife. Scotland. 

Queensland, st . NIC Australia, great gra.ssy 
plains and I bt highlands, agi mai/.e, wheat, 
HUgar-c.ine. colton. pineapples, bananas, 
dairying, cattle, sheexi. wool, timber, coal, 
copper, gold, iiramum. cap Brisbane, a 
670,500 sq in, p (VJQl) 1,518,859 
Queenstown, see Cobh. 

Queenstown, t, i' of Good Hope, B Africa, in 
the Great KeiR \ alley, prosperous agr region, 
p (1916) 

Queenstown, f , q’asmania, Australia ; p ,7,400 
Quelmiane, p( . Port JC Alrica.ilv term .lubber, 
almonds, copra, coffee, cotton, sisal, tea, to- 
bacco. sugar, wax, lAorv ; p 8,000. 

Quelpart (Cheju Do), I . Yellow Bea , 60 m 8. of 
Korea (40 in bv 17 m ) belonging to 8 Korea, 
agr and pearl -llshing 

Quemoy, gr of is , off Clilncse mainland near 
Amoy, held by Nationalist forces , p (estd ) 
50.000 (plus garrison of 40,000) 

Que Que, t.. 8. Rhodesia; alt. 3.979 ft . gold- 
inming. farming, ranching dist ctr ; iron and 
steel . tobacco, vegs., citrus fruit ; p (1958) 

II. 200 (inch 2,200 Europeans). 
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Quoquen, t., E. Amentina; seaside resort 
Queretaro, st , Mexico; cereals, fruit, minerals; 

a. 4.432 S'j. m. ; p. (1950) 285.766. 

Queretaro, c.. Mexico ; 134 m, N W of the c. of 
Mexico; at alt. 8.348 ft., pottery, cottons, 
woollens; fine government bldgs, and cath. ; 
here Emperor Maximilian was executed; p. 
(1940) 72.951. 

Querimba Is., o(T Mozambique. 

QuesiMl, t., B.C.. Canada: on R Frazer, 360 m. 

N. of yancouver ; Impt. alluvial gold workings. 
Quesnoy, Le, t., Nord, France ; nr. Valenciennes ; 
P. 3 . 346 . 

Quetta, t . W. Pakistan: at end of Bolan Pass, 
on road to Kandahar, rly junction, tr. and 
military ctr ; p. (1951) 84.343. 

Quetta, div , W. Pakistan 
Quezaltenango, co.. Guatemala. Central America ; 
on slopes of Cerro Quemado volcano; ctr. of 
tr for W. part of the rep ; textiles, p 36.804 
Quezon City, designated future cap of Philippines; 

NE of Manila; p (I960) 135.000 
Quibdo, t . Colombia. S America; on R Atrato; 
P. (1947) 30.370 

Quiberon, t.. Morbihan, France . on Quiberon Bay. 
nr. Lorient ; p 3.556 

Quibor, f , Venezuela , 40m S S \V Barquisimeto 
Quicamao. t. st Rio do Janeiro. BihziI. nr 
Camoa , Industl 
Quilimane, see Quellmane. 

Qulllota, comm, t., Valparaiso. Cliile ; nr Santiago . 
P 17.232 

Qullmes, t. Argentina, nr. Buenos Aires; p 
57.390. 

Quilon, t., Kerala. India; on Malabar cst , g<l 
tr. . coconuts, pepper, timber . p (1941)5J,759 
Quimper, fortfd t , Finist^re, France . nr Brest ; 
pilchards, pottery, paper, leather, brewing ; 
p. (1954) 19.352, 

Quimperle, t, FinistCre. France; 34 m. K.N.E 
Quimper: Industl.; p. (1954) 10.030. 

Quincy, t. Ill . USA; milling, tobacco, iron- 
ware, inachin.; p (1900) 

Qnincy, c.. Mass . U.S.A . granite, foundries, shlp- 
bldg ; p. (1960) 87.409 

Qiilndlo, pass, Columbia ; provides iinpt route- 
wav through Cordillera Central . 11,099 ft 
Qui Nhou, t, Annam. Viet Nam, ln<lo-China. 
exp. rice, coconut oil. copra, dried fish, gromid- 
mits; p. 10.000 

Quintana Roo, terr . Mexico: cap Chetumal. 

a. 19,438 80 m. ; p (1940) 18.752 
Quintero, (.. Chile , naval air sta ; p 2.047 
Quiutin, dep. CAtes-du-Nord, France, nr. St 
Brieuc. 

Quinto, R , Argentum : , flows S E from the 
Sierra de San faius and becomeu lo.st m a 
iiiorass . length 250 ni 
Qmnzano, f.nr Brescia. Italy ; p 5.625 
Qiunngua, ruined ancient t . nr Isabel. Guatemala. 

C'entral America . on R Mohtagua 
Quistollo, (., Mantua, Italy, on R. SeciJiia. p 
9.450. 

Quito, c . cap , I’cuador . in the Andes, 15 m S ot 
the Equator : alt 9.402 ft . rubber and hide 
exp . carpet, leather and other mnfs , p (1950) 
212.873. 

Qum, e. Iran; pilgrim ctr; mkt.. caniets, 
porcelain, cotton, p. (1956) 96,463 
Quorndon, or Quorn, sm t . T.cicester, Eng : on 
R Soar, 3 m S. of Eoughborougli , ctr of 
fox-hunting dist 

Quorra, R . Africa . one of the names given to the 
R Niger, below Timbuktu, 

Quselr, t. Egypt; on Red Sea cst ; laraviin tr. 
ctr. ; p. 1.000. 

Quyquyo, (., S. Paraguay; copper, manganese. 
P 6.590 

Qvarken, Oestra, and Vestra, straits, in the G of 
Bothnia off the Swedish cst. 


R 

Raab, see Qyor. 

Raalte, t , Overyssel. Netb. : nr. Zw’olle . industl ; 
P. 10.882. 

Raasay, I., E. of Skye, Inverness, Scot . 18 m. 
long, 3i m. wide 

Rab I., at head of Adriatic, Jugoslavia, marble, 
silk mnfs. ; holiday resort ; a 74 sq. m. ; p. 
6.354 

Rabat or New Salle, c.. spt . Morocco: at month of 


Bu llegreg; cath., univ.; leather and carpet 
mnfs,; p. (1952) 160.000. 

Rabaiil, t.. New Britain. Papua-New Guinea, 
former seat of administration . copra ctr. , 
P. 4,500. 

Rabot, t., Malta ; on Gozo I. 

Bacalmuto, L, Glrgenti, Sicily; agi. interests. 
P. 13.825. 

Race, C.. S E. Newfoundland, Canada. 

Racib6rz (Ratlbor), t.. Upper Silesia. Poland . 
German before 1945; on R. Oder; textiles, 
metals, wood, engin., p. (1960) 32.000. 

Racine, c.. Wis , U S A, ; on L Michigan, 10 m . 
S of Milwaukee : motor cars, farm implements . 
p. (1960) 89.144. 

Radauti, t.. Biikoxina, Romania; paper, glas«i, 
engin.. p 14,530. 

Radchffe, viun bor , Lancs. Ibig ; nr. Manchester . 
paper-mkg , cotton weaving, engin.: p. (1961) 
26.720 

Radebeul, (., Saxony, Gemmny : sub Diesden, on 
k Elbe; machin ; i>. (estd 1954) 41,400 
Radtord, t . Va . U S.A .'iron smelting, lumbering . 
p (1960) 9.371. 

Radnorshire, inland co . N. Wales . oats, wheat . 
bheep rearing, breeding Welsh ponies, mineral 
springs, cap. ITesteign ; a. 471 sii m. ; p. 
(1961) 18,431. 

Radom, vruiu^^tl t., Kielce. Poland, nr Warsaw. 

engin . p (I960) 130,000 
Radomsko, t. Poland, nr Lad/, p (1900) 

27.000. 

Radomsyl. t , Ultramian S S R., textiles. 

Uadstock (Norton RadstoclO, t , inb dist , Soincrset, 
ling . 10 m. S E. ol Bristol, colhtiics; p 

(1961) 12,782. 

Radzionkow, t. Katowice. Poland. New Town 
(10.'>l)p (19G0) 

Rafah, / , Egypt ; on Israel bdy 
Rafladali, /, Gngenti. Sicily, Italy; ngr in- 
tcrobts. p I0,<S25 

Ragaz, Bad, (, resort. St Gall, Switzeiland : on 
R Tamma , hot springs , ancient Abbey ot 
Pfftlers. 2.697 ft. abo’ie sea-level. 

Ragusa, c. Syiacusc, Italy, cheese factofies, oil; 

P (1951) 48.391 
Ragusa, see Dubrovnik. 

Rahad, R . Sudan , lid) ol Bloc Nile 
Rahmdnlya, El. t.. Lower Egypt, nr Hosetta. 
on R Nile. 

Rahway, c. N J., U S A . on It Ttahway; 
residtl for New York busiiiess men. p. (1900) 
27.699. 

Raiatda, I . Society Is . Pac. Oc ; Igst of the 
Fr Leeward group, 130 m NW Tahiti 
Raichur, i. Mysore, India, potterj , i) about 
27.910 

Raigarh, t , rap Piaigarh disl , M.idhva IhadcRh, 
India, silk mnls . nee. p. (1941) 20, >27 
Rainford, «r() dist . Lancs. Eng . nr Si Helens, 
coal, p (1961) 

Rainier, mtn , Washlngion. USA . l l.'iO ft 
Ramton, E. and W, tolli/ dist,. nr. J>tui-iiau', 
Eng 

Ramy, L . on border of Canada and Mmn . li S 4 , 
drained by Rainy R to Lake of the Woods 
Raipur, t. Madhya Pradesh, India; p (lOGl) 
139.983. 

Raismes, t, Nord, France, nr. Valenciennes, 
lace md . p (1954) 14..577. 

Rajahmundry, t . Andhra Piadesh, India, on (he 
delta of the Godivan R ; p (1961) 120.030 
Rajasthan, st . India, farming, millet, cotton, 
pulses, textiles, ivory ; ch towns. Jaipur, (cap ). 
Udaipur. Alwar, Jodhpur, a. 132,077 sq. m . 
p (mil) 20.146.173 

Rajkot, t , Gujarat. India; p (1961) 191,110 
Rajputana, (ormerly collection of 23 nalave India 
sts under the charge ol a political agent to the 
Viceroy and the Bnt (list of Ajmer iMerwara 
Rajshahi, t . Rajshahi dist . E Pakistan . on R 
Ganges; silk liids 
Raki-Ura I., see Stewart I. 

Rakka, t. Nigeria, W. Africa; on Lower Niger 

Rakos Palota. t.. Hung.iry; nr. Budapest, p 

49.000. 

Rakovnlk, t , Boiiemla. C/echoslovakia . mkt , 
mining; p 11,073 

Raleigh, c , N C. US A ; educational ctr ; r!v. 

wks., cotton-mills; p. (1060) 03,931 
Rollck, chain of Is , Marshall gr.. Pac. Oc . paral- 
lel with Ratack chain. 
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Ramacca, commune, K Sicily , marble : linen ; 
apr. ; p. 12.521. 

RamberviUiers, Vosges. France; nr. Nancy, 
p (1954) 6,257. 

Ramboulllet, t.. Seinc-et-OIse. France ; nr. 

Versailles; ancient cliftteau ; p. (1964)5.9^.7. 
Rameswaram, (.. S. India ; on Rameswaram 1 . 
Palk Strait ; contains a great Dravidlan temple, 
one of the Hindu holy places ot pilgrimage; p. 
8.423. 

Ramgunga, R . India ; trib. of R. Ganges, which 
it joins nr. Cawnpore . length 300 m 
Ramie, /.. Israel ; S of Lyddn . p (1940) Jfl.550 
Ramleh, t . Fgvpt . E of Alexandria , p 52,000 
Ramme, (.. Ringkjobing. .lutland. Denmark. 
Ramnad, t.. Madras. India, on peninsula pro- 
jecting towards Rameswaram I 
Rdmnicu-Silrat. t . llomanla ; scene of several 
battles, petroleum; p. 10.267 
Ramnicu-V^cea, c, Romania; on R. Olt; cath.. 
monasteiicH, balt-mimng , hot springs; p 
15.162. 

Rampur, t . Uttar Pradesh. India; N W of Rarc- 
illv. damask, sugar, pottery, p. (1001) J 35.566 
Rampur Boaiia, see Rajshahi. 

Ramree I., Ray of Rengal, Indian Ocean, off Cbt 
Arnkan, Ijower Burma . 60 m long 
Ramsbottoni, t , nrh titut . Jjancs, Eng . on It 
Irwell. 4 ni N of Rurv . cotton^, bleaching, 
dceing, engin . paper m(tg , p (1901) 13.813 
Ramsey, mkt t . urb. . Hunts. Eng , on edge 
of 'I’he Fens. 7 m N of St Ives, engin . agr . 
P (1901) 5.607 

Ramsey, t , spf . I of Man , on N E cst . lioliday 
resort, p (1‘).60) 4,021 

Ramsey, reiidll bar , N .1 , U S A ; ctr o( dairy- 
ing region, p 0.527 

Ramsey I., off cst of Pembroke. Wales 
Ramsgate, t , mun bor . Kent, Eng , on S cst of 
1 ot 'riianet, seaside report, p (1901) .7(7,906 
Rancagua, c. Colchagua prov . (Jhile. p (19,51!) 
dU.072 

Ranchi, hut-icealher seal of oovt , Rihar. India, 
technical institute, ncc, (ca, shellac, p (1901) 
ldU,4.i7. 

Rand, uold-minwo dist , Transvaal, S Africa (see 
Witwatersrand). 

Randazzo, t , Catania, Sicilv , on S .slopes of Mt 
J'ltna, 2,474 ft. above Bca-lc\el : p 16,325 
Randers, t . Denmark . medieval monastery , 
machin . foundries, exp dairy iiroduce , p 
(1955) 41.720 

RtiucA, t , R , Sv^eden . on N cst of G of Rolhm.i 
Ranenburg, {. USSR . on 1{. \oioiic/li. p 
10,000 

Ranger, t . Texas, USA . p (1950) 3,080 
Rangiora, ( . S ] . N Z . 20 m N W of Christ- 
church. ctr of Ige agr (list, p iWQl) 3.540 
Rangitaiki R , N I . N Z . Hows N into Ray of 
Plcnt5\ 

Rangoon, c , cap . Burma . on E arm of Irrawaddv^ 
delta . ‘2 < aths , manv' mosques, temples and 
jiagodas, gi (i . and main impt mnfs , nee, 
oil. lumber . i\ oi v and wood c-arving , textiles , 
p (195,^^^ 737.070 

Rangpur, f . 10 Pakislaii, on H Cbaghat. jute, 
p (1941) 5 //n6 

Ranigam, t . W JKngal, India, iron, coal-mines, 
1> 10.000 

Rani-Nur, famnns rock-cave, Khandgiri Ilill. 
Pun list . Ori.ssa, India 

Rannoch, Loch. Peith. Scot . 9 m long, 1 m 
wide; diained to R 'I'av 
Rapallo, t, real. pi. Liguria, N W. Italy, on G 
of Geneva, ‘22 ni. E of Genoa , most celebrated 
resoit on Italian Jtiviera di Levante , p (1940) 
14.675 

Rapanui or Easter I., /.. Pae Oc ; W of Chile. 
Raphoe, par . c o Donegal. Ireland . cath , mkt , 
woollens, esp tweeds, p. 2.600. 

Rapid City, (.. S.D .USA. p. (1960) 42,:i09 
Rfippollsweiler, t.. Bas Rhin, France . nr Selestat . 

walled; known as “ the pipers’ town ” 

Raqqa, t , Svria . on R Euphrates , p 2.000 
Raritan, t., N.J., U S A., p (1960) 15.031. 
Rarotonga, Pac Oc . one of tlie Cevok Is , 
53 m. round. Igst of the gr . p (1948) 
5.540. 

Ras-al-Had, C . E extremity Arabia 
Ras-al-Khaima, (.. on Peisi.in G . st of Bahrain. 
Arabia 

Rasgrad, /. Bulgaria; nr liuschuk. on R. Ak- 
Lom. 


Ras Mohammed, S point, Smai Peninsula 
Has Tannura, spt , Nejd, Saudi Arabia ; Ige oU- 
reflnery. 

Rashin, (.. N. Korea; nr. U B S.R frontier 
Rasskazovo, t . Tambov reg , U B.S 11 ; Ironwlca. , 
wheat , p. 25.168. 

Rastrick, xndusil ( , W R Yorks. Eng ; on R. 
Calder, nr. Halifax 

Rat Is , grow of Is , Aleutian Archipelago. 

Ratack, clunn of Is . Marshall Gr . Pac Oc., 
parallel with Rahok cliain 
Rathenow, 1. Biandenburg. Germany; on R. 

Havel ; optical glass , p (estd 1954) 27,700. 
R.'.thkeale. mkl t , rural dxsl . Ireland , nr. 

Limerick; p (lural dist 1961)17,725. 

Rathlin, 7 , off Fair Head. N Antrim, N. Ireland; 
5 m by 1 m 

Rathven, par . Banff, Scot . fanning, sandstone. 

limestone, slate , p 15,401 
Ratibor, see Raciborz. 

Ratmgen, t . N Rhiiie-Westphalia. Germany . 
N E of Dtl&seldorf . textiles, inacbin . glass . 
p (estd 19.54) 26..5P9 
Ratisbon. see Regensburg. 

Ratnagin, t . Maharashtra. India, cst tr i>t . p 
(1J41) 23.00b 

Ratnapura, (. Ceylon ; graphite, p 12,141 
Rattray Head, Aberdeen, Scot 
Rauma. spt . Finland, on G of Bothni.i . p 
(1961) 21,567 

Raunds, i . urb dist Nortlianfs. Eng . 5 m N J'l 
of Wellingborough, p. GOOD 1,593. 

Rava Ruskaya, t . Ukramian S S R . oil jToces- 
sing. quarrying, lignite, p 12.000 
Ravcnglass, I , Cumberland, ICng , nr nioudi of 
R Fsk 

Ravenna, region, Emilia. Italy, a 715 sq m ; 
ri (Vyo\) 204.410 

Ravenna, c . Emilia, N Italy , on marshy plain, 
nr the Adriatic, 45 in E of Bologna, cath, 
archiepiscopal palace, famous mosaics , agr, 
mkt, and ctr. fevr siigai-beet and beet sugar; 
sencailture. p (1951) .57, .3.7.9 
Ravenna. / . N E Ohio, U S A ; eugin , uiblver, 
p (I960) 10.018 

Ravensburg, 1. Baden-WOrftemberp. Germany, 
nr Konstanz, p (eGvl 195 i) 26,900 
Ravcnscraig, t . nr Dlotherw ell Lanark . Scot . 
hot strip steelmill, cold leductioii mill at 
G.irtcosh 8 m avvay 

Ravensthorpe, mdusll. /,, W R Yorks, Eng , nr 
Dewsbury 

Ravi, R. Punjab, India, trib of the Chenab; 

used lor irrigation , length 450 m 
Rawalpindi, dir. W Pakist.vn. between I a bore 
and Peshawar, p (estd 105]) 5,131, 0f)0 
Rawalpindi, rap. I’aki'.taii, on R i>(‘li, W 
l*akist.an. fortfd . adimn . comrn and rlv ctr . 
rlv wks . brewing, toimdries. oil refining, p 
(1951) 237.210 

Rawicz, indusll t . Poziuan. Poland . p 9,000 
Rawlins, t , S Wvo .USA . mkt . coal, oilfields. 

ranching, p (1950) 7,475 
Rawmarsh, t . urb dist , \\ R Yorks. Eng . 2 m. 

NE of Rotherham, cngin , p (1961) 7 9.6'5J 
Rawson, spi , cap, Chuhut terr . Argentina. S 
ot Valdes Peninsula . oil . p 2,500 
Rawson, mdusH t . nr Lcccls, Yorks. Eng 
Rawtenstall, t . nnin tor , ]janc«. Eng , on R, 
Irwell in ctr of Rossondale Fells, cotton 
weaving; p (1961) 23,860 
Ray, C . S W Newfoundland, Canada . beginning 
of Jamg Range, of winch the highest peak is 
‘2.673 ft 

Rayleigh, i . urb dist , E.ssex, Eng ; 6 m N.W. 

of Southend: light mds , p (1961)7.5,552 
Raynham, (., S E. Mass , USA, mkt. ctr for 
agr products, poultry, eggs . p 2,141. 

Razeim. L . Dobrodea. Romania . 25 m long 
oi Rhe, 1 . W cst Cbarente-lnfi^rienre, l^rance . 
opp a Rochelle; salt mftg. , ch. t. St Martin. 
Reading, t , co, bor , Berks, Eng ; at conliuence of 
Rs Thames and Kennet ; univ , biscuits, 
cngin . brewing, seed -growing and mkt ganlen- 
ing, tin-box inftg , printing; p (1961) 119.870. 
Reading, (.. Mass., U S.A ; nr. Boston, p. (1960) 
19 259 

Reading, c , Penns .USA; on Schuvlkill R . 

Ironwks.. p. (1960) ff5.777. 

Recanatl, t , Macerata. Italy . mdustl . : p 16 32.5. 
Recife, spi.. cap . Peniainbuco. Brazil . univ . 
cotton, machin, sugar, rubljer, cocoa; p 
(1960) 7SS.5S0 
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Reckllnghaosen, t , N. Ebirie- Westphalia. W. Ccr^ 
many; nr. Dortmund, collieries, iron, machin., 
textiles, chemicals, p. (estd. 1954) 117,800. 
Recdncavo, dtsL, Bahia st . N E, Brazil ; surrounds 
bay at mouth of It. Parapruassu; intensive culti- 
vation of sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, rice, by 
Negro farmers, ch. ts Sao Salvador. Cachoeira. 
Red Basin, see Szechwan. 

Red Bay, Antrim. N Ireland 
Red Deer R., tnb of Saskatchewan. R., Alberta. 
Canada. 

Red Lake, t., Ontario, Canada; nr. L. Winnipeg; 
gold. 

Red R. (China), see Song Kol. 

Red R., U.8 A. ; trlb Mississippi. Hows from New 
Mexico through the Staked Plain ; length. 
1,600 m. 

Red R. of the North, USA.; rises in Minnesota 
and flows N . sep.arating N. Dakota and Minne- 
sota, USA, and thence into Manitoba. Canada, 
to johi Asslniboine It. , length 650 m 
Red Sea, arm of the sea separating Arabia troiu 
Africa . connects with the Indian Ocean by the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandcb , length 1.400 in. 
greatest width 230 m. 

Red Wing, c , Mum .USA ; on the Mississippi It . 
nt head oi Jj l*epiii . flour mills, gram tr. . p 
(1960) 10,528. 

Redbank, (., N.J., U.S.A , summer re.sort, flshiiig, 
mkt. gardens, light innfa . p (1960) 12.482. 
Redcar, i , mun hor , N It Yorks. Eng . on E 
cst . nr mouth ot E Tees ; seaside resort . 
steel wks . engin . slag bricks, toys. p. (1961) 
31.460 

Redclifle, Queensland. Australia, p. (1957) 
16,200. 

Redding, c . N. Cal.. USA. lumber, mining, 
agr.; tourists, p (1960) 12,773. 

Redditch, I, urb dist., \Vorce.ster. Eng , 12 m S 
of Birmingham: needle.s, fish tackle, cycles, 
springs, aluniiniuin alloys, chromium ami 
cadmium plating, p (1961) 34,077. 

Rede, R., Northumberland. Eng. . tnb of E 
Tyne. 

Redfern, sxih , Sydney, NSW. Australia , iron- 
wks. engin. ; p (1^41)18,837 
Redhill, i , Surrey. Eng ; at foot of N Downs. 

adjoining Eeigate, residt . refractory sands 
Redland.s, t , Cal., USA. p (1960) 26,829 
Redonda, I . Leeward group. Caribbean Sea . 

between Montserrat ami NevLs. 

Redondela, t , Pontevedra, Spam ; on Vigo estuary . 

old feudal castles , p. 16,927 
Redruth, t , part ot Clamborne-Pedruth urb. dlst , 
Cornwall. Eng.; tin-mine dlst , chemicals, en- 
gin.. textiles, p. (1961) (with Camborne) 36,090 
Redwood Oity, c . W Car. USA. shipbidg , 
Babrwks . exp sequoia, p (1960) 46,290 
Rce, Lough, L . Ireland , between Ro.scommon. 
Longfonl and Westmeath, an extension of li 
Shannon, 17m long 

Regalbuto, xndustl. t . (Jatanla. Italy ; p 10,200 
Regello, i , Val d’Anio, Italy . nr Florence . p. 
14,250 

Regensburg (Ratlsboni, c.. Bavaria, Cermany . 
N.E. of Munich on K Danube . cath. , brewing, 
machin , wood, chemicals ; p (estd. 1954) 
123.900. 

Reggane, Central Sahara. Algeria, Fr atomic 
testing ground. 

Reggio di Calabria, t, Calabria. Italy; on Strait 
of Messina; cath , perfumes, slllcs. terra- 
cotta , train lerry to Messina (Sicily) ; has 
suffered from earthquakes, p (1951) 140,855 
Reggio neli’ Emilia, c., cap., Emilia-Komagna. N. 
Italy ; at N. foot of Apennines. 40 m N.W of 
Bologna ; locomotives, aircraft . fine church 
of the Madonna della Ghiara ; sericulture, 
cheese-mkg , p (19.51) 106,182 
Regina, i , car , Saskatchewan. Canada . foundries. 

oil-wks., sawmills, p (1961) 112,141 
Region Oriental, Ecuador; a. 219,096 sq. m.; p. 
296,200, consists of provs — Napo Pastaza and 
Santiago Zamora; about 110,000 sq. m. of 
region Inhabited. 

Regia, t . Cuba. W. Indies ; nr Havana ; p. 23,037. 
Rehoboth. t.. S.W Africa. »alt. mmlag, cattle; 
p. 9,727 

Rehovoth, Israel: agr. (citrus) and scientific ctr.. 
p. c 10.500 

Relchenbach, f., Saxony. Germany ; paper, 
metals . p (estd 1954) 34,500. 

Reichenberg, see Llberec. 


Reldsville, / , N C . U S A. : toliacco mkt., mnfs.. 

textilas, turpentine, p. (1960) 14,267. 

Relgate, mkt. t , invn bor , Suriey, Eng. . at foot of 
N Downs. 6 m E of Dorking : residtl. ; fuller’s 
earth, freestone; p (1961) 53,710. 

Reims, t . Marne, France . on R. Vesle ; famous 
Gothic cath. ; champagne ctr., cloth factories, 
woollen Inds. and tr., dye wks.. p. (1964) 
121,145. 

Reindeer L., Saskatchewan. Canada 
Rembang, t , Java, oil, teak, rubber; p. 13,791. 
Remscheid, t , N Rhine-Westphalla. Germany . 
nr. DUsseldorf : cutlery, machin . textiles . 
p. (estd 1954) 112.900 

Renalz (Ronse), t , Belgium, nr. Ghent, linen, wool- 
lens. dyeing, bleaching, p (estd 1957) 25,246 
Rendsburg, t, Schleswig-Holstein, (Jermaiiy, on 
N. Sea-Baltic Canal . metals, elec, goods, 
shipbldg ; p (estd 1954) 36.600 
Renfrew, maritime co . W Scot . S of R Clyde; 
agr , mftg . and comm . coai, iron, shipbldg , 
maclim . PI lilting , ch mdustl ctrs PaLsley and 
Greenock, a. 245 sq irf . p (1961) .).?cy.<V2.5 
Renfrew, co t , burgh, Renfrew. Scot . nr 1’ 
Clyde. 5 m W of Gl.asgow. p (1961) 17,046 
Renfrew, t. Ontario. Canada; p. (1956) 8.547 
RenmarK, i , S Australia . on Murray R . ctr of 
Irrigated truit-growmg dist , p 1,911 
Rennes, r . cap, llle-et-Vilaine, Frame. 40 ni. 
S. of St. Malo , unlv , dairying and agr. 
(list ; farm implements, .sail-cloth, p (19.54) 
124.122. 

Reno, lost c , Nevada, U S A. . seat of Umv of 
Nevada . .st. agr college . famous lor easy 
divorce procedure, p (I960) 51,470 
Rensselaer, f., N Y . [J S A . on R Hudson fating 
Albany, p (\>dm 10.506. 

Repton. ruial dist . Deibyshire, Eng , agr . clay. 

coal-minmg, sanitary ware . p 29,780 
Republican Fork or Pawnee, R , tnb. of Kan.sas 
K . Col .USA , length 550 m 
Repulse Bay, on S side of Melville Peninsula, N 
Canada. 

Requena, t , Valencia, Spain , sulphur springs of 
Fuentepodida . p. 10,422 
Resht, t. cap, Gilan, Iran, nr Caspian Sea. 

sericulture, rice, p (1956) 109,493 
Resistencla, f., cap , Chaco, Argentina . p (1047) 
64,680 

Resolution, / , N W 'ferr , Canada , on S shore of 
Gr. Slave L. 

Resolution I., off S W cst of S I , New Zealand 
Resolution Is. (Bnt ), N of Jiiibrador, at entiance 
Hudson Strait. Franklin, (Janada. 

Resolvon, t , N. Glamorgan, Wales, on R. Neath 6 
111 N.E of Neath, aluminium, p (1051) 4,353. 
Retalhulen, cap , K dep , Guatemala. Central 
America ; coffee , p 6,542 
Retford, E., see East Retiord. 

Rethymnon, prefecture, I. ot Crete , cap Uethym- 
noii. p. (1951) 72.186. 

Rethymnon, cap.. Rethymnon. Crete, p (1951) 
13.587 

Reunion, He de la (formerly Bourbon), Fr I . 
Indian Ocean, between Mauritius and Mada- 
gascar, sugar growing, cap St Denis, a. 
970 8(1 m , p (estd 1960) 330,000 
Reus, t, Tarragona, Spain, ic'ctiJcs, leather, 
soap . p. 32,285 

Reuss, R , Switzerland . flows N from the St 
fJotthard Pass through L laiceinc. joining Aar 

R. near Brugg . length 98 m. 

Reutlmgen, t, Baden-Whrttemberg. Germany; 

S. of Stuttgart, textiles, metals, machin, 
leather, p (e.std 1954) 49,400 

Reval, see Tallin. 

Revel, t. Haute-Garonne, France; nr Toulouse; 
furniture, p. 5,133 

Revere, t . Mass .USA.; sub ot Boston . resort ; 
p. (1960) 40,080. 

Revllla Gigodo Is., gr. of Is , belonging to Mexico, 
Pac Oc ; ch. Is , Socorro. Sail Benito 
Rewah, t, India, 131 m S. ol Allahabad; rice, 
coal ; p (1941) 36.008 

Rewarl, t , India . S.W of Delhi . turban and brass- 
ware mnfs. ; p 26,000. 

Reykjavik, c., cap . Iceland ; on S W. cst. ; unlv., 
cath . exp fish, skins, wool. p. (1950) 55.980. 
Rez6,f , Loire Atlantiqiie. France: p {W54) 19.000. 
Rozekne, t , Latvian S S R.. p. 13,139 
Rhayader, rural dist., Radnorshire, N. Wales; 

stock and sheep raising , p. (estd. 1955) 4,700 
Rhelne. f . N. Rhuie -Westphalia, Germany , on 11. 
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Ems: teitilea, machln : p. (estJ. 1954) 
40,600 

Rbeinhausen, t., N. Rhinc-Westphalla, Germanv. 
on R. Rhine ; S. of Dulsbiirs ; coal-mining. iron, 
textiles; p (estd 1954) .900 

Rbeinkamp (Repelen-Baerl before 1950). /. N. 
Rhine-Westphalia, Germany . on R Rhine. 

N W. of Diiisburt? . coal-mining ; p. (estd. 19.04) 
25,100 

Rhcydt, t., N, Rhine- Westphalia, Germanv: W. 
of Dilsseklorf . textiles, miu-hiii . rly junction, 

1 ). (estd. 1954) 80,700 

Rhin (Bas), dev., N E Fiance, cap Strasbourg; 

a. 1,848 sq. in., p. (1954) 707,034. 

Rhln (Haut), dep , N.E France ; cap. Colmar ; a 
1.354 sq. ni.; p. (1954) 609,647. 

Rhine, R , rise.s in Switzerland, can. Gri.sons. passes 
through Jj Constance, skirts Baden, traverses 
ilesae, Rhineland, and the Neth , flowing to N 
Sea by two arms. Oude Run and the Waal (the 
latter <lis( barging finally by the Maas) . famous 
for Its beauty, especialiv between Bonn and 
Bingen . ch falls at Schaffhaiisen . once a natural 
barrier between E and W I'hirope. the Ithlne i.s 
now spanned by 30 riv bridges, and its naviga- 
tion declared free in IHOh. length 800 m, 
Rhineland Palatinate (Rhoinland-Plalz), Land. 
Germany, a 7,005 sq. m.; cap. Maliiz, p 
(1961) 3.417, 000 

Rhmns (Riiis), peniv<^nla, on W cst l.slay I , Inner 
lltd)ndes, Scot ; lighthoubC 
Rhio-Lingga Archipelago, yr. of Is.. Indonesia, 
mainh in Malacca Strait; a. 12.'235 sq in . 

P 208,226 

Rhode Island, nt . New England, USA. evashed 
bv the Atlantic, and surrounded bv Massachu- 
settR and Connecticut ; divided bv Narr.iganaett 
Bay. with man\ islands, Igst. being th.at from 
which the st takes its name, mnfs . woollen.s, 
cottons macliin . jewellery; cap, Brovidemc; 
a 1.214 sq. m . p (1900) 850.488 
Rhodes (Rhodes), 1 , Dodecanese is . off S W. cst , 
Anatolia, belonging to (Jreece, cap R . 
tigs, oranges, gi apes . p (1940)67.7517. 

Rhodes, t , rap . 1 of Rhodes, CJreece . on N 10 
cst . p (1951) 24,186 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fedeiation of, irn 
(lormcd 1953), coinpn.smg self-gov col of S 
Rhodesia (a 1 50,333 sq in . p {19m) 3,030.000} , 

U K. prot ol N Jthodesia (a 288,1 20 sq in , p 
(1060) 2,100,000), and self-gov U K prot of 
Nvasaland(a 49.177s(i in . p (\9m) 2,800,000) 
Rhodope Mtns., raiwc, S Bulgaria, use to 10.200 
ft 

Rhodopi, prc/cc(urc. Thrace. Greece ; cap Komo- 
tini; p (1951) 105,874 

Rhongebirge, nitn, or. Thuringia. Germany, 
highest peak 3,100 ft 

Rhondda, (, vrb dist , Glamoignu. Wales, in 
ii.irrow Bhondda v alley, 7 m N W of Ponty- 
pridd; coal-mining, p (1901) 100.314 
Rh6no, R . Hwitzerl ind an<l France, rising in the 
Phone glacier of the Ht Gotthard mtn gr . and 
floANing through the L ol Geneva and E France 
(o the (j of Lyons in the Mediterranean, 
k'ligtli 640 in 

Rhone, dep . S E France; diained bv R, RhOnc, 
and its trib R. Sadne, wliieh unite at Lyons . 
agr . gram, potatoes, wme . vme-growing, many 
mnfs , silks, textiles . cap Lyons, a 1.104 84 
m . p (1954) 066,780. 

Rhyl, rirb d'lat . Flint. N. Wales , between 
Bangor and Ghoster, at entrance Vale of Glwyd . 
seaside resort, furniture nikg , p (1961) 

Rhyniney, t., xirb. du^t., Monmouth, Eng , on Jl. 
Rliymncy, 4 m E. of Merthyr Tydfil . mining , 
p (1961) <¥.<¥5:^ 

Rialto. I and dist on Onind Canal. Venice ; ctr, 
of (omin 

Rlbadesella, spt . Spain . W. of Santander ; 

P 8,228 

Ribatelo, prov . Portugal ; a 2,794 sq m. ; p. 
(1950) 459,863 

Rlbo, inkt t , Jutland, S Denmark, on W cst ; 
iron wks., p 6,770 

Ribble, R., Yorks and Lancji, Eng. ; followed by 
main rly route Leeds to Carlisle . length 75 m 
Rlbeira, l.. Galicia. Spain ; on peninsula of Arosa 
estuary ; agr , cattle-rearing, fishing. 

Ribeirfi.,") Preto, c . S.E Brazil ; mkt in rich agr. a. 

esp. coffee, cotton, sugar . p (1941)40,801. 
Rlberalta, R. pt., Colonia Terr . Bolivia, 8. 
America ; on R Beni above rapids which limit 
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navigation to upper course ; collecting ctr. for 
wild rubljer 

Rlccla, f.. Campobasso, Italy : industl. ; p 8,575. 
Richelieu or Chambly, R . Queliec, Canada ; flows 
from L. Champlain to the St. Lawrence R. at 
L St. Peter . length 80 m, 

Richmond, mun bor . Surrey, Eng , on R Thames, 

S W. of liondoii , Industl and resldtl , iKjautlful 
park and riverside scenery, p (19(11) 41,002. 
Richmond . / . mun bor . N B. Yorks, Eng. . at E 
foot of Penmnes on it Swale, p (19(11) 6,764 
Richmond, f . Nelson, N Z . . p 1,130 
Richmond, t.. Cal,, U S.A , oil icttning, p (1960) 
71,854. 

Richmond, c., Ind . U.S A ; on R Whitewater, 
mnfs . p (I960) 44.140. 

Richmond, c , Ky .USA; m tobacco-growing 
and hoi. se-rcanng region, p {19m) 12,168 
Richmond, one of the five bors of New York City. 

USA; p (1957) 210,146 
Richmond, c . rap . Va . IJ S A ; on falls on B 
.lames, gr tobacco inltg ctr and in.art; p 
(1960) 210,058 

Rlchrath-Reusrafh, rommune, Rhine prov , Ger- 
manv , ironwlj^ . textile mills . p 14.118. 
Rickmansworth, rnld t . xirb dmt , Ilerts, Eng ; at 
c'onduence ot Rs Colne and Chess ‘.i in S.W. 
of Watford, paper, biewing. rcsidtl . p (1961) 
28.442 

Ridoan Canal, Canada , from Ottawa R . (o Kings- 
(oii cjTi L Ontario, length 132 m. 

Ridgefield, (.. N J,. U S.A . p. (1960) 10.788. 
Ridgewood, f , N J . U S A . p (19G0) 25,391. 
Riesa, t, Saxonv. Germain . on JL Ellce, nr 
MeLsseu . steel wks. sawmill.s, p (estd. 1954) 
36.100 

Riesengebirge, mins , Germany ; (Czech Krkonose, 
Polish Karkotiesze). 

Riesi, t , Sicily, Italy ; Industl ; p. 20,200 
Rietl, I . Perugia, Italy, an ancient Saliine t. in 
famous fertile dist . mnfs , p (1051) 33.364. 
Ritt (ErRll), mins , Morocco. N.W. Africa ; extend 
J^). along N Aincaii est. for 200 m from Straits 
of Gibialfar, inaccessililo and economically 
unattractive, tciT. of semi-nornadic tribes ; rises 
to over 7,000 ft in many places 
Riga, rap Jjatvlan S S . at head of G of 
J’lga. gr industl activity, macbin., glass, 
papei. cottons , rly and shipbklg , exp wheat, 
flax, hemp, dairy produce, p (1059) 605,000 
R)gi, nr L Lucerne, Switzerland, alt. 5.905ft 
Rijcka-Susak, I . Jugoslavia, formerly known as 
Fmmc , belonged to Anstna-llungary before 
1 irst W’orki W ar, then to Italy , ceded to Jugo- 
slavia bv Italy after Second World ^Var; rival 
pt to Trieste, petrol relinmg. tobacco, chemi- 
cals. hydro elec . p (1959) 87,000. 

Rnssen, f . Neth . p 10,645 
Rimac, R. Jiiina dep, Peru. S America, rises 
111 VV cordillera of Andes and flows \V. to Pac 
()c . piovides water foi irrigation and for c. 
of i/iina . length 75 m 

Rimini, t . Emilia, Italj ; on the Adriatic cst. ; 
mineral springs, soa-bathing. thriving mda. ; 
p 72,014 

Rimnic, I . Romania , on R Rimnic, nr. Bucha- 
rest . industl 

Rimnic, l„ Romania, on R Ahita, 100 m N.W. 
Bucharest 

Rimouski, I, Quebec. Canada; on S bank St. 

IgiwrcnceR . lumber, founsta. P (1056) 14,322. 
Ringkobmg Fjord, iidcf, AV cst Jutland. Denmark. 
Rliigwood and Fordingbrldgo, mht f, rural dut.. 
Hants, Eng ; on R Avon. nr. Christchurch, 
p. (rural dist. 1951) 23,008. 

Rio Branco, R , Brazil ; prov. Baia, trib. of Rio 
Grande, length 120 m 

Rio Branco, R . N. Brazil , flowing to Rio Negro, 
length 370 m 

Rio Branco, t . cap of Acre st . Brazil. 

Rio Branco, lerr., Brazil, cap. Boa Vista: a 
82.740 B(i m . P. (1947) 14,010 
Rio Cuarto, t . Cbrdoba prov . .tVxgentlna ; p. 34,354. 
Rio das Mortes, R . Brazil . trib. ot the Araguay ; 
length 600 m 

Rio de Janeiro, manlime si. Brazil, a. 16.443 
sq m , coffee plantations, sugar, cotton, 
tobacco; thorium; cap. NiterOI, p. (est. 1950) 
2.326,201. 

Rio de Janeiro, r , wt , former fed. cap. Brazil; on 
Bay of lUo de .Taneiro, many fine bldgs . 
flourishing tr. and inds . very Ige. coffee exp., 
brewing, foundric^s, milling, sugor-rettnlng; rly. 
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wka.: shipyards, exp. coffee, sujiar. hides, meat, 
diamonds: p. (1900) 3,307,163. 

Rio de la Plata, see Plate R. 

Rio de Oro, prov . Spanish Sahara ; a. 70.000 sn. m. 
Rio de San Juan, It , Utah. New Mexico and Co- 
lorado. U.S.A. : length 350 m. 

Rio Dulce, R., Santiago st.. Argentina; length 
400 m, 

Rio Oronde, headstream of the 11. ParanA, Brazil. 
Rio Qrande City, t., S. Texas. U S.A. : on Klo 
Grande It ; mkt , agr . oil, natural gas ; p. 
(1900) 5,835. 

Rlo Qrande de Santiago, R., Mexico ; Hows into the 
Pacific. 

Rlo Grande del Norte, R., flows from st. of Colorado 
through New Mexico to the G. ot Mexico ; forms 
bdy between Texas. U.S.A. and Mexico . length 
1.800 m. 

Rlo Grande do Norte, si , Brazil : sugar, cotton, 
cattle-rearing ; cap Natal : a. 20.482 so. m. ; 
p 983.573 

Rlo Grande do Sul, st , S. Brazil ; cap Porto 
Alegre; a 109,007 so. in. : p (1950) t.7/i? 

Rio Qrande do Sul. spt , Brazil . leather ; p 4‘t 000 
Rlo Muni, Spun, col . Cent. Africa ; with Fernando 
Po and other la forma col. of Span. Giunea . 
cacao, palm oil, coffee; a 10,000 aq, m . p 
170.000 

Rlo Nogio, R. Argentina: rises in the Andes, 
and Hows through the terr. of Rio Negro to 
tlio Atlantic . length 050 m 
Rlo Negro, terr , Argentina: S of Pampa: cap 
Viedma. cattle rearing region: a 77.610 sq 
ni . p (estd. 1958) 193,400. 

Rlo Negro, R . S America ; rises In Colombia, 
and flows through N Brazil to the Amazon ; 
length 1,350 m 

Rlo Negro, dep , Uruguay ; cap Fray Bentos ; a 
3.269 sq m.: p iVYa'i) 51,95 1. 

Rio Piedras, t , Puerto Rico. W Indies ; uiiiv. , 
merged with San Juan 1951. 

Rlo Salada, R. Argentina: rises In the Andos, 
and Hows S U to R. Parana, at Buenos Aiies . 
length 1,000 m 

Rio Tinto, t , Spain ; at W. end of Sierra Morona, 
40 m N li of Huelva . lead- and copper-mmes 
Riobamba, c . Cinmborazo. Fc uador . on R St 
Juan, woollens, Inca palace rums, p (estd 
1900) 35 099 

Rioja, leoion, N Spain, Upper Ebro; famous for 
wines; ch ctr. Logrono. 

Rioja, La, 7 ) 10 ?;. Argentina; gold- and copper- 
mines, CAP li.v Rioja, a. 33.391 s(i rn , p 
(1947) 109,386 

Rlom, /. Puy-de-DomR. France; nr Clermont 
Fen and . p, (1954) 12,6^4. 

Riop, R , Georgian S S R . flows from Caucasus 
to Black Sea. lower half navlg . hydro-elec 
fita. at Kutais (In Greek mythology the II 
Piiosia of the Argonauts.) 

Rionero, Potenza i)rov , S Italy; nr Melfl , 
industl , p 12,025 

Rlpatransone.f . Italy; nr. Fermo, industl ; p 7,700 
Riploy, mkt I . nrb . Ilorbv. Eng ; 7 m N E 
of Dcriiv. coal, iron heavy engm . bricks, 
agr. implements, p (1901) 17,601 
Ripley, t . W Torin .USA., lumbering; veneer. 

cottoaseed processing, p (1960) 3,782. 

Rlpon, c , mun bor , W R York.s. Eng . on R 
Ure : fine cath ; paint and varnish, pre- 
fabricated concrete structures; p ilQtW) 10.490 
Ripon, (.. Wis , U.S A., on Green L . p. (1950) 5,619 
Rlpon Falls, see Jmja. 

Rlposto, t , Sicily. Italy ; on E. cst nr. Taormina , 
wine export ; p 10.725 

Ripponden, urb dist , W R Yorks, Eng. ; nr 
Halifax; p. (1961) 5,765. 

Rlsca, t , urb dist . Monmouth. Eng ; on R 
Ebbw, 5 m N W of Newport ; coal. Iron and 
steel, bricks, tiles, plastics; p (1901) 14,008 
Rishtoa, i , urb dist., Lancs, Eng ; at N foot ot 
Roasendale Fells. 4 m. N E of Blackburn . p 
(1901) 5,431. 

Rislev, nr. Warrington, Lancs., Eng.; Industrial 
Group and Atomic-Energy Authority Estab- 
lishment. 

Rlva, i , Trentino, Italy ; battle zone in First 
World War. Nov -Dec. 1915 ; p 12,950. 

Rivas, spt., Nicaragua, Central America , p 7,443. 
EUve-de-Gier, t , I/oire. France , on R. Gier, nr. 

Lyons; mining ctr.; p. (19.54) 

Rivera, dep , Uruguay; cap. Rivera; a ,3,793 sq. 
ra.; p. (1953) 91,740. 


Riverlna, pastoral cty . N S.W., Australia , between 
Lachlan-Murrumbidgee and Muiray Its ; 
sheep, agr. with irrigation ; gold, coal , ch Is . 
Wagga Wagga, Albury; a. 20,000 sq. m ; p 
71,000 

River Rouge, Mich., U.S A. ; p. (1900) 
18,147 

Riversdale, dist . W. prov., C. of (Jd Hope. S 
Africa . a 2.462 sq. m. 

Riverside, L, (^1.. U S.A.; p (I960) 81,332. 
Riverside, f , N.J.. U S A ; p (1960) 8,474. 
Riverside, t. Ontario. Canada: p (1956) 13.251 
Riviera, the belt of cst. between the mtns of the 
shore of the G of Genoa. N Italy, from Spezia 
to Nice, picturesque scenery, .dieltered, mild 
climate, fashionable health resoit 
Riyadh, t , Nejd, Saudi Arabia . p aliout 150,000 
Rizal, proo , central Luzon. Philippine Is ; chiefly 
agr. a ; a 791 sq m ; p 411,805 
RIze, t., Turkey . nr Tralizon. on Black Sea . in 
1 of same name; p (1960) ^2.261 
RJukan, t . Telemark, S., Norway. 35 m N W oi 
Notodden, impt nitrate factories, p (190L) 
5,637 

Road Town, spl cap . Tortola and Virgin Is ; p 
(I960) 900. 

Roanne. t. f^oire. France; nr St Etienne; t(“X- 
tile. cottons, woollens, silk, p (I95t) 46,501 
Roanoke, /, off cst N C , IJ S A . 13 m long 
Roanoke, R . Va . and N C , USA. flows into 
Albemarle Sound . length 230 m. 

Roanoke, t . Ala USA. cotton innfs . clothes , 
P (1960) 5.2SS 

Roanoke, c . S W Va . U S A ; on R R ; iron- 
wks ; p (1900) 

Roatan Is., Honduras. In G. of 1 1 
Rohm Hood’s Bay, picturesque inlet unfh Jishieq 
vil on cst , N R Yorks, Eng , nr Whitl»y 
Robson. ML, Albcita, Canada. 12.972 ft 
Roca, C. da, most W point of estuary of K. Tagus, 
Poi tugal 

Rocatuerte, t, W Ecuador, coffee, sugar, hi,-al. 
indigo, p 14,125 

Roch, R , Lancs. Eng , rises in E of Ross'^ndale 
Fells, central Pennines, flows S W into R Trwcll 
nr. Buiv, with R ('aider providi's ndativelv 
casv loute across I’ennituvs fiom Leeds fo 
Manchester, used ijy rail, road, canal , length 
approx 20 m 

Rocha, dep . Uruguay . a 4.280 sq m ; cap 
Ro(‘ha; v. 86.334 

Rochdale, t, co bor, lianas, Eng ; at S foot of 
Roasondalo Fells, on K Ro< 1» . textiles, textile 
cngin . ravon spuming, elee engm . co-opera- 
tive movement started heie, 18 It, p. (1061) 
85,785 

Rochefort, f , R Belgium; p 3.550 
Rochefort, /orf/d pf . Charente-Maritime. France, 
with arsoial and sm est tr : I imous cheese . p 
(1954) 30.858 

Rochelle, La, fortfd spt , rap . Charente-Maritime. 
P’rance, on Bay of Biscay, shiplildg , cheimcal 
wkfl . fisheries, p U95A) 58,799. 

Roches Point, P) side ot Cork harbour, Co (Jork. 
Ireland 

Rochester, c , mun. bor , Kent. Phig . on R Me(l- 
way. adjoining Chath.ani . cath , ens . aero- 
nautic.rl. elec and mechanical engin . paint, 
vamifih, p (1961) .50,121 
Rochester, r. Minn. USA ; in gram-growing 
disf , p (1960) 40,663 

Rochester, t , N 11 , USA; on Salmon Falls 
and Coclieco Rs ; boot factories, p. (1960) 
15,927 

Rochester, c, NY. USA: on (dencsee R.. 
miiv , liydro-clec. power, cameras, fllins, etc , 
optical iiMTuinents, thennumeterH, p (1960) 
318.611 

Rocho-sur-Yon, La, t . Vendde, P’rance . on R Yon : 
cas ; e.UIed formerly Bourbon Napoleonville ; 
p (1954) 19.576. 

Rochford, t . rural dist , Essex. Phig : 3 m N. of 
Southend, p (rural dist 1961) 30.258 
Rockall, srn / . N. Atl Oc ; lies 200 m W. of 
Outer Hebrides; forms highest part of sub- 
marine bank which forma good fishing-groiind ; 
uninhabited Annexed by Britain, 1965 
Rockall Deep, submarine trench, N. Atl. Oc ; 
between N W. Ireland and Rockall I ; depth 
exceeds 1.600 fathoms. 

Rockaway. bar., N J . USA.; iron founding and 
products, textiles, leather ; p. (1960) .5,4i5. 
Rockaway Beach, summer resort, on sandbar of 
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J/)iig I. ; now incoirorated with Queens, 
one of the 5 Ijore. of New York City. USA 
Rockford, c.. Ill , USA.; machin. and tunnture 
iiiftg.: p. (1900) 126. 706. 

Rockhampton, c., Queensland, Austraha; on E. 
Fitzroy ; comm. cap. of Central Queensland. 
Has Igst. meat-prescrviiiK wks. in Common- 
wealth, mining; p (1961) 44,102 
Rock Hill, c. SC.. USA. industl ; p (1900) 
29.404 

Rockingham, t . N.C . USA; cotton mnfs . 

paper, lumbering, peaches , p (1950) 75(7 

Rock Island, r . Ill . U S A . on R Mississippi ; 
lumbering, flour mills, glass, farm implements . 
elec, caiiipment. p (1960) 51,863 
Rockland, c . spt . Ma . U S A . on Penobscot Bay. 

slnpbldg . granite quanying, p 9.234 

Rockland, t . Mai^s .USA, shoeinkg , engin . 
P (1960) 13,080 

Rock River, Wis .USA; trib of the Mississippi . 
length 675 m 

Rockville, c. Conn . U.S A . on Uockanum R , 
.silks, woollens; p (1960) 9,478. 

Rocky Mount, / . N (J , U S A . p (1960) 32,147. 
Rocky Mountains, rxtf^nsivr chmu, N America, 
extending along the W portion.s of Canada and 
the USA Irom .\laska to Mexico, the highest 
accurately measured point in the U S \ svstem 
IS Mt Massive (14,418 ft ) . other high peaks are 
Mt Elbert (14.431 ft.). Bl.inca Peak (11.390 ft.). 
Mt Harvard (14.399 ft ). La Plata Peak 
(14.340 ft ). and Mt Uncornpaligrc (14.306 ft ). 
Mt St IChas, 111 Alaska. i.3 computed to l>e 
18.008 ft high, and was long held to be the 
iiighest peak in N America, but ls now known 
to be surpassed by the adjacent Mt Jgigan 
(19 850 ft.) and by Mt Orizaba (18,701 ft ) in 
Mexico. 

Rodaa, mun , Oiba ; sugar; p 21,288 
Rodby, t, Denmark, on S cat of Lolland, p 
(1956) 10, .572 

Rodewisch, t . Saxonj . (Germany ; engin . textiles . 
P 10,572 

Rodez, t , cap . Aievron, Prance , on R Aveyron ; 

cath ; woollens, p (1954; 20.383. 

Rodosto, ^ee Tekirdag. 

RodiiguQZ, / . British dependency of Mnuritiuq 
Indian Ocean; 350 m N E. of Mauritni.s . 
principal exp . cattle, beans, .salt, fish and goats , 
43 sq m , p (estd 1957) 16.535 
Roebling, / , N J , USA . established by steel- 
cable mkg company, p (1960) 

Roermond, i. Uiinbiirg. Nctli . on K MaiLS . 

minster, paper, beer cloth, p (1900) 34,192 
Roeselaro, /. W Flanders. Jielgium. on R l.\.s. 
nr Courtrai, cotton, linen, lace, p (estd 1957) 
34,575. 

Roes Welcome, channel between Southampton I 
and N W. Terr. Canada 

Rogaland, fo . Nor\v\'n . a 3.540 sq ni . p (1901) 
236,517 

Rogers, t. Aik. USA.; fruit, vegs ; (oun.sts. 
p. (1900) 5,700 

Rogerstoue, ( . S Monmouth, Eng . on P Elihw 
and 3 111 Vv of Newport, alurnuuuin , p (1951) 
4.153 

Rohtak, t, W N W' Delhi, India; mkt . cotton 
tcxtiies, fortiflcations . p (\Q4\) 35.2.3.5 
Rokko, G., Honshu. Japan, jutting into Sea of 
Japan 

Roma, f.. Queensland, Aiistniha . in agr dist nr 
Mt. Horrible ; site of oil-bormg operations , 
P (1947) 3.880. 

Roman, f . Romania ; on R Moldava: enth ; p. 

25,857 

Romania, rep , E. ICurope ; l)Ounded bv USSR, 
Hungary. Jugoslavia and Bulgaria tonsisting of 
provs. of Oltena. Muntenia (Wallachia), 
Dobrogea (Dobruja), Moldova (Moldavia). S 
Bucovina, Transvlvania, Banat, Crisana and 
Maramurcs ; plain drained by Danube and trilw 
Brut, Siret. Dambovita. Oit Jiu ; except Transyl- 
vania, mountainous. Carpathians, Transyl- 
vanian Alps. \ery warm summers, severe 
winters, rainfall moderate, chiefly in summer . 
agr , maize, wheat, barley, oats , sheep, cattle, 
pigs, horses , forests, timber , minerals, 
petroleum, natural gas. lignite, copper, salt, 
flour-milling, brewing, distilling, oil-refliiing ; 
cap Bucharest; a. 91,071 sq. m. ; P (1956) 
17.489.794 

Romans, t.. Drdme, France; on R. Is^re; form- 
erly scat of ancient abbey; p. (1951) 22,559. 

U (72nd Ed.) 


Romblon Is., prov., of Philippine Is : low, fertile ; 
ch. crops, abaca and copra . gold, marble , a. 
512 sq. m. ; p 99,367 

Rome, f . rap . Italy . on K Tiber. 15 m from the 
sea . one of f he most famous cities in the world ; 
ctr of the Roman Catholic Church and former 
cap of the greatest st m the ancient world ; 
situated on the original " seven hills ” of the old 
Roman metropolis, and in the valleys between, 
along the R . contains the celebrated catli ch, 
of St Peter, in the Vatican City, many thurcbes 
and palaces, the cas of St Angelo, and numeious 
monuments, besides a unlv and several notable 
institutions devoted to art aiul learning, was 
created cap of mod United Daly in 1871. 
rimfs and tr ; p (1953) 1.760,000. 

Rome, c . (Ja . U 8 A . on Coosa R. ; In cotton 
region; p (1960) 32.226 

Rome, f . N Y . U 8 A . on the Mohawk R. ; 

dairying ctr.; p (1960) 51.646. 

Romford mkt t.. mun lor . f'.sscT. l .ng .12 m 
E of Ijondon; brewing, light inds , p. (1961) 
114.579 

Romilly-siir-Selne, t , Anbe. France; nr Trojes; 

textile factoiics. p (1954) 13.731 
Romney, »ee New Romney 

Romney Marsh, coasInL marsh, Kent. Eng . lonned 
bv blocking of R Jtothcr bv shingle siut of 
Dnngcness which extends from Itje to 11 > the; 
now largely drained . pastures for bpt'cial 
Romney Marsh breed of sheep, a 50 s-q in 
Romney, f. Ukrainian HSR; petroleum, p 
25,174. 

Romsdal, More Og, d\st Norway, cap Molde, 
a 5,812 sq in . p {VMA) 212,0'20 
Romsey and Stockbndge, /;().( l . rural dirt . liantfl, 
lOng , on R 'J'est, 7 m N \\ of Southampton , 
paper mkg . brewing, p (rural dist 1961) 
21,615 

Ronaldshay, N and S., Is of the Orknevs 
Roncesvallds, min past, in tbe P\renceb. Spain. 
20 m NE of Pamplona, Navarra. Charle- 
magne’s army under Itoland, who was slam, 
defeated here, 778, 

Ronda, i , Malaga, Spam , ancient Moorish t. 
42 m N of (dibraltar . mills chocolate, leather, 
Iruit, wines; p 26,170 

Ronne, 1, Denmark, on W. cst of Bornholm; 

gmnito. p (estd ) 13,000 
Ronse, see Renalx. 

Roodepoort, (. Transvaal, 8 Africa; p. (1946) 
22,950 

Roorkee, t , Uttar Pradesh. India . r 17.476. 
Roosevelt, 2? , trib of Madeira R . Brazil 
Roosevelt Dam. Arizona. S A . on K Halt 
130 rn alx)ve Phoenix on edge of Cjlorado 
Plateau, supplies irrigation lor cultivation of 
360 sq m m lower valley ot R. Halt and upper 
vallcvotJt tiila . hvdro-elec powcr-sia 
Roper R., N E Northern Terr Ainstralm . navig- 
able lor alKuit 90 in inland 
Roquefoit-sur-Soulzon, (.HE Avcjron, Fiance. 

caves in limestone ( lilTs used for ripening ( iieese. 
Roralma, mtn . Bnt Guiana. Venezuela bd> . alt 
9.000 ft 

Rorschach. / . Switzerland . lace . p (1941 ) 10.967, 
Rosa Monte, highest pk , Peiuiiue Aips. Italy, 
alt 15.217 ft 

Rosario, t. Santa F6. Argentina, on R I’aranA, 
riy termunis . sugar-rettning. milling, lirewing . 
p (estd 1954) 551,276 

Rosas, t , Spam . on Franco-Spaiush border, opp 
I'ortbon on the Mediterranean est 
Roscommon, inland co . Connaught. Ireland, 
a 949 sq m . p (1961) 59.215 
Roscommon, i . Roscommon. Ireland ; 96 in. W. 

ot Dublin, p (1951) 2,013 
Roscrea, mht t, Tqiperarv and Offaly, Ireland; 

on Little Brosna R.. p (1901) 3,372 
Roseau, (.. Doimnieai, Windward Is , p (1957) 
13..500 

Roseburg, t, SW Ore. USA ; rose^s. fruit. 

poultry, caimuig. i,awmills . p (1950) 

Roselle, < . N J . U S A ; p. (1960) 21,032. 
Rosendaal, (.. 8 W Ncth., nr Arnhem, p (1900) 
38.186 

Rosendal-Nlspen, industl. t., N Brabant. Neth. ; 
nr Breda 

Rosenheim, f.. Bavaria, Germany . on R. Imi, 
35 m 8 E. of Munich . famous for sulphur 
springs, impt biine wks., machiu.. -vood. Iron, 
textiles, brewing ; rly. Junction ; p. (estd. 1954) 
30,300. 
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Rosetta (Rashid), <„ Lower Eifypt : on W. distri- 
butary of it. NUe. 43 m. N E. Alexandria ; p. 
(1047) 28.098. 

Roseville, t , B Cal . USA., exp. fruit, wines; 
P. (1960) 13.421. 

Roseville, t,. Mich., USA: sub. of Detroit, 
sheet metal plant: p. (1960) 50.19.5. 

Roskllde, rnkt. t . Denmark : 20 m. W of Copen- 
hagen : fine cath contaimnir tombs of Kin{?8 
and Queens of D , royal palace, dairy prod ; 
leather, p (1950) 26.355 
Ross. mkt. 1.. urb. dt»t . Hereford, Eng : on R 
Wye. 12 m. S E. of Hereford, cider; p. (1961) 
5.643 

Ross and Cromarty, cst and Hwhland co . Scot. . 
total a 3.202 so in. ; ch t. Diugwall . i» 
(1961) 57.607. 

Ross Dependency, Antarctica. N Z.; p (1961) 198 
Ross I., Victoria Land, Antarctica. 

Ross Sea, sea extending to 85“ S. in the Antarctic 
Rossan Pt., headland. N side of Donegal Bay. 
Ireland. 

Rossano, c . Cosen/a, S Italv : nr G of Taranto, 
old t. under the Byzantium Empire: alabaster 
and marble quarries, silk, olive oil . p, 17.42.5 
Rossendale Fells (Rossendale Forest), upland 
region. S E. Lancs, Eng , forms W extension 
of Pennines between Morse v and Kibble valleys . 
composed of hard, impervious millstone grit . 
covered by boggy mooilaud, many re.servoira 
store soft water for coLLon-spInniug ts. along S 
edge (Bolton, Bury, Koebdale). cotton-weaving 
ts. along N. edge (Blackburn, Accrington. 
Burnley) and sin. ludustl ts in Irwell valley 
within Rossendale. alt mamJy above 1.200 ft 
Rossland, t., B C., Canada . gold : p 2,848 
Rosslare. spt , Wexford. Ireland ; on extreme 
S.E of Ireland . steamer connections to Fish- 
guard (Wales). 

Rostock, spt., Mecklenburg, Germany , nr mouth 
of R, Waniow ; iiniv . Ilslieries, rnachin . 
chemicals, shipbldg , iron, foodstulTs . p (estd 
1954) 140,000 

Rostov, f.. pf , R S F S K : on R. Don, 10 in 
up from Sea of A/.ov (Black Sea), a gr. grain 
mart and comm and industl ctr ; engin . elcc 
power, paper, p (1959) 597,000 
RosweU, i , N M., U.S A . p. (1960) 39,593 
Rosyth, t , Fife, Scot . naval dockyard 
Rothamsted, hamlet, Herts, Eng ; in (’hiltcrn 
Hills. 1 in, S of Harpenden . Ige agr, experi- 
mental sta 

Rother, R , Sussex and Kent, Eng . ri.vs In the 
Weald, floivs S E into English Channel at R>e . 
length 31 m. 

Rother, R . Hants and Sussex, Eug ; trib. of 

R. Aruii . length 24 m * 

Rother, R . Derby and Vorks, Eng, ; flows to R 
Don at Rotherham, length 21 m 
Rotherham, ( , co bar , W R Yorks ; on R Don. 
4 m N I'i of »‘>lielllcld , iron, steel, coal, glass . 
p. (1061) 85,346 

Rotherhitbe, S E Tkamcs-side-dlst . Tiondon. Eng 
Rothes, burgh. Moray. Scot . on R. Spey. 12 ni 

S. E of Elgin, p (1901) 1,105 

Rothesav, burgh. Bute, Scot . on E cst of T of 
Bute in Firth of Clyde, tourism, p. (1961) 
7,656 

Rothwell, t, urb. dust. Northants. Eng.; 3 m. 
N.W of Kettering, boots, shoes, p (1961) 
4.766 

Rothwell, t , urb dist., W R. Yorlvs. Eng . on it. 
Airc, 3 m S E of Leeds ; mining ; chemicals, 
bricks, tiles, copper tulies. stone and sand 
quarrying; p. (1961) 25,360 
Rotondo, mtn., Corsica, France. 

Rotorua, t . N.I . N Z , health resort ; hot spnngs ; 
p. (1961) 25,074 

Rotterdam, spt , wealth g comm. c. Neth ; on K. 
Maas; Imked to N Sea at Hook of Holl.and bv 
“New Waterway” sliip canal. Europe’s Igst 
pt second in world ; breweries, sugar-ref., ship- 
bldg., chemicals, clocks, p. (1960) 729,852 
Rotti, / (50 m. by 20 m.) off cst of Tuuor. Malay 
Archipelago. Indonesia : v. 59,221. 

Roiibaix, t.. Nord, France ; nr. Lille ; on the 
Roubaix canal 1 m. from J;he Belgian frontier ; 
woollen mnfa., grape and tomato forcing; gr. 
tr . many educational Institutions and flue 
bldgs.: p. (1954) 110,067. 

Rouen, c.. Seine-Maritime, France; over 50 m. 
up R. Seine ; extensive cotton and woollen 
factories, magnlflcent cath. and church . silks. 


macbm., shipbldg. : badly damaged Second 
World War: p. (1954) 116,540. 

Roulers, see Roeselare. 

Roumanla, see Romania. 

Rourkela, i., Orissa, India; steel, tinplate, iron. 
Rousay, Orkney Is., Scotland. 

Roussillon, old prov., S France ; lies In depression 
at E end of Pyrenees, in dep. of Pyr6n6e3 
Orientalcs ; largely irrigated by many sm. 
streams, olive, vine, wheat. 

Rouyn. minim t . C^uebec. Canada ; at end of L. 

Abitlbi. gold, copper, zinc, p (1956) 16,819. 
Rovereto, c., S, Tyrol, J taly , on Jt Adige ; silk. 

leather, paper, cottons ; p. 20.575. 

Rovigo, vrov , Venetia. Italy; cap. Rovlgo. a 
681 aq m : P i 1951) 355.056 
Rovlgo, I , cap., Rovigo prov , Italy ; on R. Adige, 
20 in. S. of Padua . agr mkt, , p 39,954 
Rovinj, t., Istria, Jugoslavia; sardine fisheries, 
P. 10,150. 

Rowlev Regis, industl. t . mun lor , StaiTa. Eng ; 

adjoins Dudley; p (1961) 48,166. 

Roxboro’, f . N C . U S A. , cotton, tobaoco. mnfa . 
p (1950) 4,.32l. 

Roxburgh, inland exf . S Scot. : stretching halfwav 
along the Eng border; hilly, shcep-rcaring 
woollens, tw’eed . cap. Jedburgh . a. G70sq m . 
p (1961) 43,171. 

Royal Leamington Spa, Leamington. 

Royal Oak, t , Mich .USA. p (1900) 80,612 
Royan, t.. (.’harente-Mantline, France; S of 
Rochelle; fishery, tr.. Industl ; p. (1064) 12,289 
Royerslord, bor , SE Penns, U S.A. . light iioii 
and steel mnfs . glass, p (1950) 

Royston, rnlit. t.. urb dist . Herts, Eng , at N 
foot of E Anglian Heights. 7 in N E of 
Baldock. p (1961) 6,160. 

Royston, urb. di.st., W R Yorks, Eng : coal- 
mining. p (1961) 8,490 

Royton. t , urb. dist , liancs, Eng ; 4 ni N E of 
Manehestcr. cotton sp nnmg. p (1961) f /. 
Roznava. t. S (VccliosJoiakia ; W of Kosice, 
antimony, p 6.835 

Ruabon, par, Denbigh. N Wales, on Salop 
border, coal. Iron, tile wka . clicinic.ils, p. 3,333 
Ruanda-Urundi, see Rwanda and Burundi. 
Ruapehu, highest mtn . N I . N Z . volcdiiic peak at 
S extremity of central \olcanic dist .alt 9.175ft 
Rubicou, R ofCcntial Italy, flowing to tlio Adri- 
atic. CTOs.scd by Julius Ciesar and his armies in 
49 B c lias been Klentifled with the Fiumieino 
or the Uso There is a R. Rubicon (It Rubico) 
a few in N of Riiuini and S ot CerMii 
Rubtsovsk, t., W. Siljenu, RSFSR . p (1959) 
111,000. 

Ruby Mines, dist , Mandalay. Upper Burma , 
hilly region ot the Shan plateau, rit h m precioiw 
stones . H Q t. Mogok, in ctr of the mining dist. 
Ruda Slaska, t , Katovviee. Poland, mdu^tl; p 
(1V>60) me Nowy Bytom 131,000. 

Rudolf, fj , Kenya, But E. Africa; NE of b 
Victoria, a 3.500 .sq m 

Rudolph I., N of Fran/ Josef Land, Arctic Ocean . 

RuKsian naval base . met. sta 
Rudolstadt. t., Thuringia. Germany . on R. Saale. 

cas . porcelain, metals . !> (estd 1951) 23,200 
Rucil, t . Seine-et-OLse, Fraiu.c , nr Parks ; p. 
(1954) 32,212 

Rufljl, R, Tanganyika; E Alrica; flows to the 
Indian Ocean, length 450 m 
Rugby, mkt t . mun. bor . Warwick. Eng ; on 
R Avon. 11m E of Coventry, famous Public 
School, elec and gen engin., motor and aircraft 
patterns; p. (1961) 51,651. 

Rugeley, mkt. t . urb dist., StaiTs, Eng. ; on R. 
Trent, 9 m. S E of Stafford : coal, iron, tanning ; 
p. (1961) 13,012. 

Ruhr, industl dist., W. Germany ; lies to E. of R. 
Ithme, on either side of R. Ruhr ; rich coalfield ; 
iinpt. iron and steel, heavy engin. bids based on 
local coal and iron ore from Luxeml)Oui-g. Spam. 
Sweden: water communicatlonB to N Sea along 
R. Rhine and Dertmund-Ems (^nal, ch. ts, 
Essen .Duisburg , Dhssoldorf. Dortmund , Boch uni. 
Rulslip-Northwood, urb. dist, Middlesex. Eng.. 

resldtl.; p. (1961) 72,541. 

Rukwa, L., Brit. E. Africa ; lietween L Tangan- 
yika and L. Nyasa in the rift valley ; 30 m. by 
12 m . a. increasing. 

Rum. I., Inner Hebrides. Argyll, Scot. : 8^ m. 
by 8 m. 

Rumalla, Iraq; oilfield; pipe-line links to the 
Zubalr-Fao system. 
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Rumania, nee Romania. 

Rum JunRle. N Terr.. Australia : 70 m S.E. of 
Darwin . hnpt. uranium mines 
Runcorn. xndu$tl i , mb. dist., Cheshire. Eng. : 
on S. side of Mersey eRtuarv ; connected by the 
Ship C'anal with Manchester ; transporter 
bridge to Wldnes; chemicals, tanning; i> 
(1961) 26.035. 

Rupert, H , Canada . flows from L Mistassini to 
James Bay ; length 300 m 
Ruschuk, are Ruse. 

Ruse, i, Bulgaria, on It Danulie. opp rSinrgiu 
in Romania , univ , ai-senal. barrackn , beer, 
sugar tobacco, p (lOliO) 83,472 
Rushden, i , urh dial.. Noithants. Eng . 3 m. E 
of Wellingborough, shoes, p (1961) 17.370 
Rusholme, t. 10 of Mancfiester, S.E liancs, Enff ; 
uidustl and rcaidtl 

Russell, t . Ran .USA: rnkt in agr and cattle 
region, oil and gas holds . p (1960) 6.113 
Russelsheim, t.. Hessen, Germany: on R Main. 
E. of Mainz, car mlfg (Opel), p (cstd 1904) 
22.900 

Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic 
(R.S.F.S.R.) ch. conaiitnrnt rep .USSR, cb. 
inds : wheat, lye, oats, barley, potatoes, sugar- 
beet. fruits. Bunflow’er, cotton. hemi>, tobacco . 
sheep, cattle, dairying, pigs, hoi-aes . lumbering, 
timber, wood-pulp . coal, petroleum. Iron, 
manganese, etc . machin , textiles, oll-rellning. 
cement. brick.s ; a (h‘.U0.594 so m . cap, 
Moscow: p (1950) 117.494,000 
Rustavi, t , Georgian S S R , New Town 20 in 
SE Tbilisi: p (19.59) 

Rustenburg, t . Transv^aal. Rep of S Africa; on 
N W edge of High Veld (alt oyer 4,000 ft ) 
60 m W. of Pretoria ; local mkt. tor ngi 
produce, sorghum, maize, cotton 
Rutbah, t . Ira<i . on oil piiiedinetrom Irao to Haifa 
Rule, f , (’ordo^ a. Spam . nr Eucerna. industl , 
P J<s,903 

Ruthenia, dift . XT S.S R : formerly part of 
Romania, ceded to U S S R in 1045. now part 
of Ukrainian S S R 

Rutherford, N J . U S A : p (1900) 20,473 
Rutherfordton, /, NC. USA . gold, lumber. 

textiles, agr . p (19.50) J. 2 
Rutherglen, Imrah, Lanark. Scot : on R. f^Mle. 
SE ot Glasgow, induatl . chemicals, tulies. 
paper, wire ropes, bolts, chenilles, webbing, 
p (1961) 25,067. 

Ruthin, t, innti bor . Denbigh, M’ales, Vale of 
Clwyd. 8 ni SE of Denbigh, p mGl) 3,502 
Rutigllano, i. Ban, Italv . agr. Interests, p 
10,650 

Rutland, Piidlami co , Eng : amalle.st in ctv ; agr 
farming, livestock; cheese, stone. Iron, a 152 
B(i m . cap Oakham, p 0961) 

Rutland, e , \ t . U S A , marble quairies. inachm 
and furniture, p (1900) 18,353 
Ruvo, 1, Ban, Italy, vaili . olive-oll presses, 
1) 25.225 

Ruwenzorl, Mt , on bdv between XTg.anda and 
(’ongo. rentnil Africa, uvcrlooks W arm ot 
(Jr African Ri(t Valley midway lietw'een 1j 
Albert and ]y Edward, lower slopes covered in 
eiiuatorial rain lorest, coffee iilantations on 
middle slopes above 5,000 ft . alt 16,790 ft 
Rwanda, tmlrp rev . d «Tiilv 1962), formerly 
kingdom of Ruanda, part of U N trust terr, of 
Riiaiida-Unindl under Belgian aRni . coffee, 
a 10,169 s(i m , p (estd 1962) 2,634.000 
Ryan Loch, arm of sea. on cst, Wigtown, Scot ; 8 
m by 2 in 

Ryazan, i, RS.FS.ll., S.E. of Moscow, distil- 
ling. leather, engin . p (1959) 213.000. 

Rybinsk, are Shcherbakov 

Rybinsk Sea (Rybinsk Reservoir), R.S F B R : 
artificial L. , created liehiiid dams on R A^olga 
and R Sheksna at Rybinsk, part of scheme to 
regulate flow of K. Volga and to inconmrate it 
in a vast inland wateru'ay system . opened 
194.5; approx a L.^flOsq m 
Rybnlk, f. B.W Poland, engiii , brewing, furni- 
ture-mkg : p (1000) 34,000 
Rybnitz, reuion, Moldavian B B R. 

Rydal Water, L . nr. Ambleslde. Westmorland, 
king ; vU adjacent contains Rydal Mount, 
where Wordsworth lived 

Ryde, t., mun. bor., I. of Wight, Eng. : on N.E. 
cat , yachting ctr and seaside lesort , lioatand 
vacht bl(lg ; steamer connection across Bpit- 
liead to Portsmouth, p. (1961) 19,796. 


Rye, t . niun. bor.. Cinque l*t . E. Sussex, Eng . 
at mouth of R, Rotlier to W of Durigeneas . 
shipbldg. and flahlrig, p (1901) 4,429 
Ryton, 1., urb. dist , Durham, Eng.: on R Tyne 
W. of Newcastle. ironwk.s . p (1901) 

Ryuku Archipelago, gr of 89 la . B of Kyushu. 
Japan, under USA control since end of war. 
total a 921 sq m . eonaisting ot Okmawn, 
Amami. 'flokara and others, eh. t Naha on 
Oklnavia, p (1956) 807.400 
Rzeszow, prov , S E Poland, a 7.110 sip m . 

agr ; p (1961) 1,625.000 
Rzeszow, t, BE Poland , mdustl development 
.since 19.50. p (1960) 62.000 
Rzhev, f . R B F S R . on It. Volga, industl ami 
comm engm . p (1951) 60.000 


S 

Saale, 11 , Thuringia and Saxon>. Germany . trih 
of It. Elbe . length 225 ra 
Saalfeld, /. Thuringia, flennanv; on R Kaali' . 
famous cas end grottos, machin, chocolate 
mftg . p, (estd 1954) 27.100 
Saane, Ji . Switzerland . flows to R. Aar. ni Berne 
length 65 m 

Saar, 11 , ijorraine. Saailand. Palatinate , rises in 
the Vosges ainl flows N AV to R Moselle, nr 
Trier, length 15:5 m 

Saar, si , W Europe . in valley of Baar ; adininis- 
tereil by l^eague of Nations 1 91 9-:i5 and leturned 
to Germany after pIeI)i.seito , economic attach 
inent ot Baar to Firuic'e agreed upon bv Allied 
powers after Second World War. reunited 
politically with German Federal Rejiublic 1 Jan 
1957 as a Land. Impt coalfields, iron ; ch t 
Saarbnicken. p (lOGl) 1,072,000 
Saarbrucken. cap . Saarland, on R Saar, opposite 
Bistort of Sdiiet. Johann . cas , rich coal Held 
lion and steel wka . textiles, leather, paper 
P (cstd 1954) 111,600 

Saarebourg, t, Moselle. France, on R Saar. 
:50 in NW of StnvslKiurg . mnfs gkncvj, watch 
springs, p (1954) 10,439 
Saare Maa (Osel), 1 , Baitu Sea, at entrance to 
G of Riga, Eatoniai) S B R , U S b It , consists 
of low plateau, bleak and barren , ch t . 
Kuresaare, a approx 900 an m 
Saarlouls, i, Saarland. Genuany, on R Saar. 

ooal-ini)g , wootl, metals, p (estd 1^54)31,300 
Saba, I , Neth . Antilles, AV Indies, a 4 sii m 
P (1948) 1,150 

Sabac, t, Jugoslavia, on R Sa\a old crs . 

fruit, cattle, pigs, coal, p (1950) 22,00C 
Sabadell, t . Spam . N AV of Bar<‘elona , linen and 
cloth mills, flour paper, distilling, iron founds 
mg. p (1959) 86,417. 

Sabang, spt., Sumatra. Indonesia . bunkering sta 
P 6,855. 

Sahara, t , Alinas Gerais, Brazil , Iron and steel 
p 7.684 

Sabinas, sin i , Nuevo Ivcdii st . Mexico . at foot 
of SicrraMudre Oriental. 15 m N ot Monterr(*v . 

< o.il- mines 

Sabine, It . Texas and La .USA.; flow’s through 
S L.ake (an e>panHum of the R 18 m long) 
to Gulf of Mexico . length 500 rn 
Sable Cape, S poini. Fla . U S 
Sable I., otf SE cst , No\a Scotia; 45 ni long. 
Sackville, i, NB, (^auada . agr otr , mnfs. 

harncas mkg.. stovea. furnaces . p 2.489 
Saco, c . Me., U.S A . c*otton mnfs ; p (1960) 
10.516 

Saco, R, USA . flows from White Mtna. in 
New Hampshire to Saco B.. Mnc ; 160 m long, 
Sacramento, c . cap . Gal., U S . on the R baem- 
incnfo. Uapitol and R U, esith , rail wkshps . 
tnrniture, potterv. smelting meat and fruit 
packing, flour, p (I960) 191,667. 

Sacramento, li , ( 'al . U S A . flows to San 
Francisco Bav ; length 500 m 
Saez, see Nowv Saoz. 

Sadanl, spi.. Tanganyika, E Africa; at mouth of 
R AA’ami, p 2,000. 

Saddleback (Blencathara), vdn., CuinbcrJand. 

Eng . nr. Keswick ; alt 2.847 ft. 

Saddleworth, i. vrb dist . W’ R. Yorks. Eng.; 
in Pemunes, 5 m N E of Oldham . woollen, 
paper mkg , engin . p (1961) 17.01C 
Sado, 1 . otf cst ot Honshu, .lapan . gold and 
silver mines . rice, fishing . a 331 sq in. 
Sadon, t , R.S F.S.U., zinc. lead, lead smelting 
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Salad, t., N, of Sea of Galilee, Israel ; p. 11,300. 
SafTron Walden, mkt t., mvn. tor., Essex. Knp ; 
on E Anpllan Ileights 12 m N. of Hlahopa 
Stortford; agr., hort. and engin : p. (1961) 7,810. 
Safi, spt., W. cat. Morocco: summer health 
resort ; poor harlx3ur. gr. gram and wool tr ; 
phosphates; fishing, p. (1052) 57,000. 

Saga, /. Kvushii, Japan; coal-mining, fishing, 
p. (1955) 126,432. 

Sagaing, dxv.. Upper Burma; mtn. ridges, fertile 
plains . rice, wheat, peas, cotton ; a. 60.080 
BQ. m. ; p. 2,322,675. 

Sagaing, t. Upper Burma; on R. Irrawaddy; 
pagodas; groundnuts, cotton, millets, tobacco, 
cattle; p. 14,127. 

Sagan, sre Zagan. 

Saganoseki, sm. t, N.E Jvynsliu, .Tapan ; on 
Bungo Strait. 15 m E of Oita; impt gold-, 
copper-, silver-mmcs 

Sagastvr, at mouth of R. Lena. RSFSR. 
Saginaw, c., Mich., U S.A. ; on R. Saginaw; in 
agr and timber region , machin . railwks.. I>cct- 
sugar; p. (1960) 98,265. 

Sagua la Grande, t., Cuba . on R. of same name . 
p. 15..539. 

Saguenay, R , Quel>ec. Canada ; length from L. 
St. John to St Lawrence It about 100 m . 
of gr. depth, beautiful bccnery . hydro-elec 
power developed 

Sagunto, t.. Spam . nr Valencia ; p 20,253 
Sahara, the gr, N African desert between the 
Sudan and the Barbary at'^ , extending from the 
Atlantic to the Nile, me 'I’ripoh and Fe//an : 
n 3,500,000 aq m. ; the E pcition is known as 
the Libyan desert, that part E. oi the R Nile, 
being often called the Nubian Desert ; numerous 
oases with ts. and tr. ctrs.; oil pipe lines to Al- 
gerian and Tunisian csts ; p (cstd. 2,500,000), 
nomadic Arab and Berber tribes. 

Saharan Atlas, S. i-angc of Atla,s mtns in Algierla ; 
ch. pks . J. Aures, 7,041 ft . J. Aj.‘,sa. 7.:i50 ft . 
J. Ksel, 6.594 ft 

Saharan Oases, terr , S Algeria ; p 39,575 
SaharanpuT, c, Uttar Pradesh. India; ilv wks., 
wood cai vmg . furnituie, paper, tobacco, mnfs. . 
p. (J061) 185.019 

Sahibganj, ( . Bihar, India , on R Ganges. 

Saida, see Sidon. 

Saidabad or Sirdjan, t., Lari^tan, Iran, SW of 
Kerman, nr Kuh-i-Lalehz.ir mtn . p 10.000 
Saigon, c., spl., S. Viet-Nam; on R. Saigon, to E 
of Mekong delta, 60 m. from sea. Ige. comm 
ctr : cath,, citadel, arsenal and naval yd , 
apices, rice; p. (1958) 1,799,173 (with (Jiolon) 
Saimaa, L , Finland ; N ofVlborg, a. 150sq in . 

outlet into L. Ladoga. , 

St. Abb’s Head, rocky v^omontory. Beiwick, Scot 
St. Agnes Head, Cornwall. Eng. 

St. Albans, c , imin tor., Herts, Eng ; on N 
margin of Vale of St Albans, 20 m N W. of 
London ; faces remains of Roman Verulamium 
across R Ver, light inda., electronics, instru- 
ment mkg.; cath ; residtl ; \). 50,276 
St. Albami. t, Vt., U.S A ; dairy farming, 
p. (1900) 8,806 

St. Amand, /.. Cher., Franco; on R Clier; 

indnstl.; P. (1954) 10,765 
St. Andrews, buioh. Fife, Scot ; on N E. c.gt, of 
Fife; seaside resort ; univ ; famous golf course, 
p. (1961) 9,888. 

St. Anno, t., Alderney, Channel Is ; church dcpigncd 
by Sir George Gilliert Scott. 

St. Anthony, waterfalls, on R. Mississippi ; U S A 
predominant factor in site of Minneapolis 
(Mmn.), 

St. Arnaud, t, Victoria, Australia ; r. 2,900 
St. Asaph, c.. rural dxst., Flint, N. Wales: on R 
Clwvd. 4 m. N of Denbigh; cath ; optical 
gla.s8 inkg.; p. (rural dist. 1961) 9,478 
St. Augustine, i., Fla., U.S.A.; resort; p. (1900) 
14,734. 

St. Austell, mkt. t , urb. dist., Cornwall, Eng. ; on 
S Hank of Hensbarrow, 14 m N E. of 'I’niro: 
holiday resort: china clay, stone quarrying, 
engin . wood and cork; p. (1961) 25,027. 

St. Barthelemv, Fnveh / , W Indies, dependency 
of Guadeloupe: p. (1960) 2,079. 

St. Bees Head, vromontory, 24 m. N.W. of St 
Bees. Cumbenand, Eng. ; treestone quarries, 
tin. 

St. Benoit, t.. He de la Reunion, Indian Ocean; 
connected by rail with cb. port, I’omte-dca- 
Galets. 


St. Bernard Pass, Great, on ItalJan-Swiss bdy . W 
Alps : carries mam road from W. Switzerlaiici 
to Plain of Lombardy ; approached from N. by 
trib. of upper Rh6ne. from S. by Val d’Aosta, 
8.120 ft. above sea level The Great St 
Bernard road tunnel (34 m.) constr. 1958-62 
links Cantme de Proz (Valais can , Switzerland) 
and St. Rh^my (Italv), under tunnel will run 
projected 260 m. pipeline from Genoa to Aigle 
St. Bernard Pass, Little, on French-ltalian bdy . 
W. Alps : links Isiire valley with Val li’Aosta, 
alt approx. 6.000 ft 

St. Boniface, L, Manitoba, Canada ; tub of Winni- 
peg; p. (1956) 28,851. 

St. Boswells, var.. Rovburgh. Scot ; p 3,466. 

St. Bride’s Bay, Pembroke, Wales 
St. Brleuc, t , C6tes-du-Nord. France ; college, 
cath , Ironwks . textiles, tmiber and cst tr . 
p (1954) 37.670 

St. Biuyan, var . Cornwall. Lng. . lobstci and 
crab fishing; v. 1.132 

St. Catherine’s, c., Oub , Canada: on Wellaml 
Canal, mkt. for Niagara fruit-growing reg : 
agr implement wks , timber mills. Hour mills, 
tanneries and varied inds ; p (1950) 39.115 
St. Chamond, /, Loire, France, nr St Etienne; 
silk, ribbons, rayon; rly. wks . coal-immng, 
p. (1954) 15,.3S0. 

St. Charles, c.. Mo . U .S A : nr. St Loins : tobacco 
and flour; p. (1960) 21,189. 

St. Clair, L.. Canada-U.S A ; part of link between 
L Huron and L. Erie 

St. Clair, It., N. America; flows from L Huron 
through L. of St Clair into L Erie . forms bdy 
between Michigan (USA) and Ontario 
(Canada); Impt. Imk m Gr Lakes waterway, 
length 85 m.. depth dredged to 20 ft 
St. Clair Shores, L, Mich , USA,: residtl. sub 
of Detroit; p. (1960) 

St. ClaUvie, t.. Jura. France, at confluence of Bs 
'I'licon aiul Bienne , cath , f.incy shell, horn 
and ivory mnls ; p (1954) 11,301 
St. Cloud, t , Selne-et-Oisc, France, 6 m from clr 
of Paris; fine paric, chateau, residtl : porce- 
lain. p (1954)20,^77. 

St. Cloud, Minn ,11 SA ;onR iNIississippi, (mi- 
ber yds . dairying, fanning, p (I9i)0) 33,815 
St. Croix, 7, Virgin is, gr . USA . cli mds 
sugar cultivation, stock raising, vegetable grow- 
ing, rimi mnf ; a 82 sq m , p (1950) 12,096 
St. Croix, R , Wis., USA., tnb of the Mississipj'i , 
length 200 m. 

St. Davids, c. Pembroke, Wales; 15 m SW of 
Fishguard; cath, luins of Bit, hop’s Palace, 
p 1..595 

St. Davids Head, vrom , on cst of Pembroke, Wales. 
St. Denis, t., N sub. Pans, Fiance, industl and 
residtl ; abbev. Imnal pi of Kings of l*'rarire. 
cheinic.aD, machin. spirits, soai), i). (195 f) 
80,705. 

St. Denis, ipf , rop.. He de la Riiaiiion (Freiuli), 
Indian Ocean; p (1960) 41,863. 

St. Di6, t . Vosges. France . on R Mciirthc : cath , 
iron, copper, machin . hosiery; p. (1954) 20,952 
St. Dizler, f . Ilautc-Marnc, Franco ; on R M.ariu' . 

iron, steel, copper, boats: p (1954) 25,515. 

St. EUias, 7u/n.. Alaska, U S A ; alt 18,024 11. 

St. Etienne, i , cav , IjOifo. France ; nr Lyons , 
nblxin-weaving, boot-Iaoo. silk, velvet, engin . 
armaments, motor-cycles, cycles, chcmual.s. 
and iron mftg. ctr.. in coal-field dist.; ip. (1951) 
181,730. 

St. Eustatius, one of the Neth Antilles, W. Indies . 

a. 31 sq ni : p. (1948) 945. 

St. Francis R., Quebec. Canada; hydio-clec 
power. 

St. Fiancis, Tv , Mo , U S.A. ; tnb. of R Mississip- 
pi , forms laiy. of Ark ; length 450 ni 
St. Gall (St. Gallen), can., Switzerland ; moun- 
tainous ; forest ; vineyards ; cattle raising ; 
cotton spinning. lace ; cap. St. G. , a. 777 
sq. m ; p. (1950) 309,106. 

St. Gall, t . Switzerland : on R. Stelnach : cath ; 

cottons and embioidery; p. (1950) 68,011. 

St. George, bay, W cst. Newfoundland, Canada. 
St George, 7., Grenada Is., Brit. W. Indies; 
wireless sta. 

St George, «p(., N.B.. Canada; various granites 
quarrieil; v. 1,169. 

St George’s Channel, Brit. Isles: part of Irisli 
Sea scpar.'itmg Wales from Ireland. 

St George’s I., Fla., U.8.A. 

St Germain, t. Seine-et-Olse, Franco; on R. 
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Seine : former royal chateau ; cottons, woollens : 

P. (1954) 29,429. 

St. Germans, mkt. t . rural dist . Cornwall. Entr ; 

4 m. W. of Saltash. p (rural dial. 1901) 14,775 
St. Gotthard, Pass (alt. 0,807 It.). Switzerland; 

between Ticino vail, and L. of Lucerne. 

St. Gowan’s Head, vromonlary, Pembroke. Wales 
St. Helena, 7 . Bnt col . Atl Oc ; 1.200 in from 
W. cst. of Africa, seaport and only t James- 
town; Napoleon imprisoned here 1815-21. and 
Boer captives 1900. coaliin? sta.. dax; a. 47 
S(i 111 . p (1961) 4. ft IS 

St. Helens, i . ro bor . liJincs. Enp ; 12 m E. of 
Liverpool . connected by canal with R. Mersey . 
coal, iron, alkali . copper smeltimj. plans, 
plastics, p. (1901) 108.318 
St. Heller, spt.. Jersey, Channel Is : p. 26.484. 

St. Hyacinthe, c , s-?)/ . Quebec. Canada, on Yam- 
aska U. . cath ; farm macbin., woollens, 
leather; p. (19.56) 20,339 
St. Ives, i . man bor . Cornwall. Enp ; at entrance 
to St Ives Hay; tishiin?, holiday resort, p 
(1961) 9.337. 

St. Ives, ni/il i , mun bor , ITuntincdon. Enpr . on 
R Ouse. 4 in E of lluntinBdon. timber, Knivel. 
conertte prod . enpin., cauniiiB. a^r. macbin , 
p (1901) 4.076 

St. James, f . Man . Canada, p (1956) 26.210 
St. Jean, /. Quebec. Canada, rlv junction; 

porcelain, pottery, tiles, p (19.56) 24,17.1 
St. JerOme, / . Queiiec, Canada . puip, paper, 
knitte<l Koocls. woollens, rublier goods, cement, 
bricks, p (1950) 20.562 

St. John, c . $/)t .Nil. C.inada ; cottons, woollens, 
niai'li'ii . paper, lumbenng, sugar rehneiy. 
flslicries, corn tr . p (1961) 95,.5G3 
St.John, y . U Virgin Is gr . a 19 sn m. , ch 
inds (.hircoal, stock-raising, tourists, was 
noted lor bay leaf oil, but md now dormant 
St. John, L , Quebec, Canada , on Saguenay R. 

St. John, It, N li . Canada, llowa to Bay ot 
Eund\ . length 450 m 

St. John, cap, Antigua, W. Indies, p. (1957) 
12,000 

St. John’s Point, C. Down, Northern Ireland, 
forming N side of Dundrum Bay 
St. Johns R,, Ida. U ,S A , flows to Atlantic, 
lengtli ‘!5() m 

St. John’s, .s'pi ,r .cap , Newfoundland. Canaila . on 
E fst . tii-at Eng settlement in America, gr 
tr in tlsh. cod. oil, etc . p (1961) 90.838 
St John’s Wood, rc.sc/// disd , N W liOiidon. l-hig . 

(Old. nils Lord’s ClickoL (.Jrouiid 
St. Joseph, i . Mich . I’ S A . on J. Mich . resort , 
industl . p (1960) 11,7.13 
St. Joseph, c . Mo . USA, on M R ; rlv ctr , 
meat iiacking, clothing, farm implements, 
p (1900) 79,673 

St. Joseph d’Alma, i. (Jueliec. Canada, pulp, 
paper . p 6,449 

St. Joseph Luke, Ontiino, Canada. 

St. Junieii, i. Haute \dcnne, France, on R 
Vienne , fine churclics. shrine; gloves. leatiiei . 
porcc’aiii wks , p (19.54) 10,618 
St Just, / vrb , Coinwall, Eng . nr frauds 
End. 6 111 AV of I’en/ance. dairying, tin- 
mining . p. (1961) 3,636 

St Hilda, rocLv 1 . most W of the Hebrides. 
Scot.; 2 ni long In 1950 the ‘.10 inbalutants 
were removed to mainland . now bird sanctuary, 
famous for its wren, a sub-species 
St. Hilda, oat pi, Victoria Austialia, nr Mcl- 
boiinie p 26.000 

St. Kitts-Nevls, I., Leeward gr , AV I , sugar, 
cotton, molasses, a. (me Anguilla) 155 su iii , 
cap. BiiHse-Terre; p (1957) .16.433 
St. Laurent, t . Quebec, Canada, p (1956) 35,763 
St. Lament du Maronl. (., Fr Cuiana. penal 
admin ctr. ; p. 1,000 

St. Lawrence, O. of, Canada ; arm of Atlantic, 
partly enclosed l)v Newfoundland and Nova 
Sdotla , impt. fisheries 

St. Lawrence I., Alaska, U.S.A. ; in Bering yea; 

100 m long. 

St. Lawrence, or. R., of N. America; length from 
the source of Its headstream. the St Louis. 
2,100 m. ; forma the outlet of the great Jakes 
(Superior, Michigan, Huron. Erie and Ontario) 
and the bdv. between the st. of N.Y.. U.S.A . 
and Ontario, Canada; ch. tribs. : Ottawa. 
Richelieu, St. Maurice, Saguenav. 

St. Lawrence Seaway. N. America: links head of 
the Gr. Lakes with Atl. Oc., provides a channel 
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27 ft. minimum deptli enabling Igc ocean-going 
vessels to reach American Continent, and pro- 
vides major source of hydro-clectrlc power to 
ind. areas: opened 1959 

St. Leonards, t. yussex, Jhig ; W. of Hastings; 
seaside resort. 

St. L6, t, Manche, France, on R. Aire; tath ; 

cloth rnnfs., p. (1054) 11,778. 

St. Louis, t, Hencgyl, VV. Afilca, at nioiith 
of R Senegal . cath , pal . rly and ro.uJ ctr. , air- 
port . exp oilseeds and skins . p. (1948) 11,000 
St. Louis, t , He de la Jteunlon. Indi.au Ocean , 
p. (1960) 25,220 

St. Louis, c . Mo , U S A ; on R. Missis.sippi 10 m 
below continence of Rs Miss and Mo ; two 
umv.s . irnpt. rly. and n\er junction. Igst 
fur mkt. ; gram and cotton mkt . \ery railed 
mnfs. ; engin . lioot.s and shoes, inotor.s, fioiir, 
chemicals, printing, p (I'.UiO) 710,026 
St. Louis Park, L, Minn . USA . tools, dental 
supplies, p. (1960) 43,310. 

St. Lucia Bay, ‘inlet of tlie Indian Ocean at mouth 
of R Umvolozi, y of St Lucia J.akc, Natal, S, 
Africa. 

St. Lucia I., Brit col , AV'lndward Is . \V’ T ; exp. 
sugar, cocoa, lime juice, etc . coaling sta . .i 
2‘lft SCI in . cap Castries, p (1057) 91,102 
St. Malo, fortfd spt , Hle-et- Vilaine. France, c.n 
and church (formerly a cath ). agr prod . 
shipping, fishing, and tourist inds Dinard lies 
opposite across the Ranee est . p (1954)y4..i;'y 
St. Marla di Leuca, (7 . S Italy 
St. Mane, G , 8 point of M.ilagasy 
St. Martin, French 1 . \V Indices, dependene\ of 
Guadeloupe. P (Vd 4b) 6,786 
St. Martin, 1 , Neth Antilles, AV. Indies, a l.J sq 
m . p (1948) 1,697 

St Marylcbono. niclropaliinn bor , N AV. London. 

Eng , Industl and rcsjdtJ , p (1961) 68,834 
St. Mary’s I., ycilJy Is , Bnt Isles 
St. Matthew I,, Alaska , USA . m Bering Sea 
St Maur-des-Fosses, mb , Fans, Seme, France, 
garden citv, p (195 1) 5 

St. Maurice, nl . Valais, Sw itzerland . nr Martigiiv. 
6th-centurv abbey, once; a leading BurgiiiK’ian 
t . p 2.699 

St. Maurice, R, Quebec, Canada, trib of sr, 
I^awrence R , hjdro-elec power de\eloped. 
length 400 m 

St Mav/es, id, Cornwall, Eng . on I’ cst ot 
cstuarv of R Fal , holiday resoit, fishing 
St. Michael, <fee San Miguel. Azores 
St. Michael’s Mt.. co'^HkI tocK, Cornwall. Liig . 

the ancient Ictis . alt 2 10 ft 
St. Michel, 7 , Que , Canada, p (1950) 24,5 tO 
St Mibiel, t, Meu.«c. J'lanee, on K Meuse, pr 
Bnr-le-Duc . industl , Benedn tine abbev. 
lace, p (1946) '/.kS7 

St. Monance, bnruh. Fif(\ Scot . p (1961) 1 406 
St Moiitz, vutnie^fpn' i , ticallh rrsott. Switzerland . 
in the Upper Eugadine; wmiter sports, alt 
6,090 It . f>pa . p 1.000 

St. Nazaire, t , Loire-Atlantuiue. France, at mouth 
of B Loire, nr Nantes, docks and shipping, 
stcelwks. aircraft, exp wine, sardines, silk, 
etc . p (1954) .',9,3.10 

St. Neots, mkl I , vrb (list . Hunts, Eng , on 
R Duse. 10 m NE of Bedford . shoes bicw- 
ing. luilliTig, paper nikg . sporta eciuipment. 
plastics . (1961) 5,.170 

St. Niklaas, nifio 1. \ Flanders. Belgium, r.r 
Antwerp, cap of tlie ancient AN acgland , cen- 
toii.s, woollens, lace, rayon, p (cstcl. 1957) 
46,730 

St Ninians, par, ytirling, Scot ; woollens, nails; 
P 14.662 

St Onier, / . ras-dc-Calais. France , cath . abbey 
ruins, brewing, distilleries, soap, linen, p. 
(1954) 19,280 

St. Ouen, 1 , sub . I’ans. France . on R Seine ; 
light inds , coi>per, aluminium goods, furniture, 
gloves, power sta ; p (1954)45,772. 

St. Pancras, vietrovoUtan bor., N. Ijondon. Eng. ; 
imbi^tl and residtl . 5 lualn-lliie rly. termini 
within bor ; (1961) 123.278. 

St. Paul, r . cap . Minn .USA . faces Minneapolis 
across the R Mississippi, cath . univ. ; meat- 
packing. milling , furs, lumber products, 
clothes, p. (1960) 313,411. 

St. Paul, spt , He de la Reunion (French), ladlan 
Ocean, p (1960) 28.681. 

St. Paul I., sm French 1., dependency of Malagasy, 
Indian Ocean. 
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St. Paul, R., Liberia; flows to the Atlantic nr. 

Monrovia ; length 300 m. 

St. Paul de Loauda, t.. Angola : exp. rubber. Ivorr. 

palm oil, coftee, coconuts, rum. 

St. Peter, L., Canada ; expansion of St. Ijawrence 
R. above Three Rivers ; 20 m. by 9 m 
St. Peter Port, seaport, cap.. Guernsey, Channel Is. ; 

wat. pi : fruit, flowers, vegetables: p. 15,706. 
St. Petersburg, c.. Fla., U S.A.; resort; p. (19tt0) 
181 2y8 

St. Pierre, i., Martinique I.. 1^. W. Indies; ch. t. 
in Fr. W. Indies ; completely destroyed by 
eruption of Mt. Pel^e, 1902 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, Frevch lerr., consisting of 
8 sm Is. off S cat. of Ncwtoundland . n. of St 
rierre gr . 10 sq m. , a. of Miquelon gr , 83 sq. 
m. : ch t. St Plcrie, flsheiies . p. of St. P. and 
M. (1958) 4.904. 

St. Pierre-des-Corps, t., Indre-et-Loire. France, 
p. (1954) 10,656 

St. Pierre, t., R6imion, Indian Ocean, p. (1960) 
27,573. 

St. Pdlten, 1., Lower Austria ; nr. Vienna ; cotton 
spinning and hardware infLg ; p. (1951) 40.338. 
St. Quentin, Aisne. France . on R Somme . lace, 
tulle, W’oolleiis, chemicals. Ironwks.; p. (1954) 
53,866. 

St Raphael. Var. France, p, (1954' 10,177. 
St. R6my, t . Rouches-du-Rh6ne. France ; Roman 
antiquities, 

St. Savlne, t., Aube, France; p. (1954) 10,947. 

St. Servan. spt , llle-et-Vilaine, I'rance ; opp. St. 
Malo. p. (1954) 13.763. 

St Sulpice. i. Haute Vienne. France: N.E. of 
Limoges. 

St. Thomas I., see S&o Tom6. 

St. Thomas, / , Virgin Is gr . Ail, Oc. ; belongs to 
U.S.A . rum and bay rum, sugar, truck-farm- 
ing, cattle, deep-sea flying; bunkering of ships, 
handicrafts, tourism; a 32 sq. m.; p. (1950) 
14,559 (with St. John). 

St. Thomas, t., Ontario, Canada; rly, wkshps.. 
flour, flax, p (1956) 

St. Trond, (., J.imbouig, Relgium; brewing, dis- 
tilling. 

St. VaWry-sur-Somme, spt , Somme, France , 
resort of pilgrims , here William the Conqueror 
embarked for Fng. lOOO ; fishing, p 3.071. 

St. Vincent, G , S.W. Portugal , Spanish fleet de- 
feated by British 1797 

St. Vincent, Gulf of, Joe ‘inlet. S Australia, pene- 
trates 100 m. inland, max. width 35 m. , Pt 
Adelaide located on E side 
St. Vincent, I . Brit col . W I ; one of Wind- 
ward gr , sugar, arrowroot, cotton, peanuts, 
cap. Kingstown, a 15(J sq m.. p 80,000. 
Salpte Agathe des Monts, i.. Quebec. Canada, 
tourist resort ; p 3,308 

Salnte Croix, Virgin Is . W Indies ; former posses- 
sion of Denmark, now USA, 

Salntes, t., Charentc-Maritime, France: oath ; 
Roman antiquities . suffered In Iluguenot wars . 
agr. implements, earthenware, p (1954) 23.768 
Saipan I., Mananas, Pac Qc .USA. trusteeship; 

sugar, coffee, fruit, a. 7lRq m . p (1958) 7.2.5(7 
Sakai, spt., Japan . local import ctr . p (1950) 
213.688. 

Sakanla. t . Congo; frontier sta, on rlv. between 
Elizal^thvllle and N Rhodesia, p 25.095. 
Sakata, (., Honshu. Japan , p. 46.447. 

Sakhalin, I . off E. cat Asia , S. half ceded by 
Japan to U S S R . 1945 . a. about 13,930 sq m , 
heiring flsher)e.s, coal, naphtha, alluvial gold, oil, 
timber . p 420.000 
Sakishima. Is . E of Formosa 
Sakmara, R . R S F S R ; rises in Ural Mtns., tiib. 

of R Ural , length 350 m 
Sala, t , Vastmanland, Sweden: silver-mine 
worked lor over 400 years, now to limited ex- 
tent. lime, bricks; p. (1061) J1.0I5. 

Saladllio, R., N. Argentina ; upper course of 
R. Dulce. 

Salado Rio, R , Argentina ; trib of the R Parank ; 
length 1,000 m 

Salado, Rio, R . Mexico ; trib of Rio Grande del 
Norte. 

Salaga, (., Ghana, W. Africa', impt. tr. ; v. 1,000. 
Salamanca, Guanajuato st., Mexico , p. 11,985. 
Salamanca, prov , Leon. Spain . cap Sala 
manca; a. 4,756 sq. m ; p (1959) 422,114. 
Salamanca, f., cap, Salamanca prov.. Spam, on 
R. Tonnes : oldest Spanish unlv . 2 catha . many 
convents; p. (1959) 88,316. 


Solamaua, t., pt.. New Guinea. Australian Trust 
Terr. ; gold. 

Salamls, / , Greece ; opposite harbour of Athens ; 

famous naval battle. 480 n c. 

Salamis, spt., Greece; naval base; p. 17.312. 
SaJar de Uyumi, windswept, dry, salt flat, S.W. 
Bolivia. 

Salaverry, spt, Peru; exp. sugar, mmcrals, p 
4.000. 

Salayer Is., gr.. S. of Celebes, Indonesia; a ol 
Ig^t.. 180 sq. m 

Saia-y-QomezL, Pac. Oc. : Chilean; uninhabited 
Salcombe, t . vrb dist , S. Devon. Eng.; 4 m. S. oi 
Kmgsbridge. resort, fishmg. p. (1961) 2,558 
Saldanha B., inlet on W. cst. C cf Cood Hope. S. 
Africa, whahiig, fishing; granite, quarrying, 
length 17 m. 

Sale, t , rnun. lor., Cheshire. Eng ; on R. Mersey, 
2 m. S. of Stretford: p. (1961) 51,317. 

Sale, i., Victoria, Australia. 128 m from Mel- 
bourne ; ctr of Ige. agr and pastoral dist. , 
P (1961) 7,897. 

Sal6 or Saleh, spl . Fez. Morocco ; formerly pirate 
headquarters, p. (1946) .57.Z<S^. 

Salekhard, t, R. pt., N.W Sibens,. R.S F S R ; on 
R. Ob; fisheries, collecting ctr. for furs. exp. 
timber; p 10.000. 

Salem, t.. Madras. India; carpets, weaving, 
farming ctr : p (1961) 249,081. 

Salem, c.. Moss.. USA.; 15 in. from Boston ; 
cottons, lumber products, leather goods, machm. 
wireless valves; p (1960) 39,211. 

Salem, f . N J . U S A. : in fruit-growing dist ; p 
(1960) 8.941. 

Salem, c., Ohio. US. A.; steel, p (I960) 13.854 
Salem, c . cap.. Ore., U.S.A. , on Wilhamette R. . 
univ. ; fnut-packing, flour milling and canning . 
P (1960) 49,142. 

SaJeml, t, Sicily, Italy; the ancient llalicyae, 
p. 19,100 

Salerno, spt., Campania. Italy ; on G. of Salerno, 
30 m. S.E. of Naples, t“ottous, silks, print, mg. 
leather; vine-growing dist. , p (\9bl) 90,317 
Salford, c , co. bar , J janes, Eng. . on R TrweJJ. 
adjoining Manchester , eiigin . clothing mftg , 
p. (1961) 154,963. 

Salima, t, Nyasaland, S. Africa . alt. 1,672 ft ; 

term, of rly. from Beiiu on L. Nyasa. 

Salma, c., Kan , Cl S.A. ; on Smoky Hill R. ; 
univ , flour milling, c^attle mkt.. fann imv>lc- 
ments; p (1960) 43.202 

Salma, 1 , Jjipan Is . Italy ; in the Mediterranean, 
6 m long . 2 volcanic cones 
Salma Cruz, t . ‘ipt , Oaxaca. Mexico : tcnninal pt. 
of Tehuantepec rly. . shallow harbour , dye- 
woods. coffee, hemp, hides and skins . p 5,393. 
Salmas, t . Ecuador , cable sta. ; holiday resort . 
118 m, from GuavaquiJ 

Salinas, R . Cal . U.S A ; rises in U R Coast 
Range, flows N W into Bay of Monterev. Pac 
Oc , fertile vallev floor irrigated to pioduce 
hanl and stone fruits. mkt.-gardeii pioduce 
(especially lettuce), alfalfa ; length. 140 ni. 
Salinas-Qrandes, gr. marsh a., iVngentina. N of 
Cdrdoba 

Salisbury, c , mwn. bar., Wilts, Eng ; at S foot of 
Salisbury Plain at confluence of Its. Avon an<l 
Wvlye; splendid cath . military ctr. . agr. and 
mkt. t ; p (1961) 35,471. 

Salisbury, c., cap. S Rhodesia and Federal cap., 
airways ctr ; univ . ctr tobacco indus . mam 
dlstr ctr for Mashonaland, p (1958) 257,000 
(mcl. 82,000 Europeans). 

Salisbury, f . Md . IJ S.A , Iron and steel goods. 

woodwork, canning; p (1960) 16,302 
Salisbury, t , N C . USA , cotton, gram, timber. 

textiles, refrigerators; p (1960) 21,297. 
Salisbury Plam, Wilts. Eng ; uiulukiting upland 
N. of Salisbury , prehistoric monumental re- 
mains of Stonehenge; hnpt. Army training- 
ground. [14,541. 

Sallaumines, t. Pas-de-Ckilais, France, p. (1954) 
Salmon, R.. Idaho, U.S A. ; tnb. of Snake R.; 
length 4.50 m. 

Salon, e . Bouches-du-RhOnc, France ; on Canal 
de Craponne; soap and oil wks,; p. (1954) 
17.597. 

Salonika, see ThessalonlkL 

Salpau Selka, Finland . most southerly gravel 
ridge ; foi-ested . winter sports. 

Salsette I., N. of Bombay. India ; a. 241 sq. m. ; 
connected by lirldge and causeway with Bom- 
bay ; cave antiquities and temples. 
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Salt, 7?., Arizona, USA.: rises In C^olorado 
Plateau, flows W. Into (IJJa K. 20 m. lielow 
Phoenix ; length 240 m See also Roosevelt Dnm. 
Salt Fork, R., Okla.. U.S.A . trib of Arkansas 
R. 

Salt Lake City, c , rap., Utah, USA.; nr Gr Salt 
liake, n.Q. of MormoiiLsin , temple and iiniv . 
Ige. collection of genealogy m the Church 
Library ; tr. ctr, ; meat packing, printing, 
publishing, inetfil-wk . lumber products auto- 
mobiles, wireless sets; p. (1900) 1S9,454 
Salta. A', vrov . Argentina, sugar, Miiea, oranges, 
oil, cap Salta, a. 62,511 aq. m.; p. (estd 
1958) 410,400. 

Salta, c.. Argentina ; on P Salta ; sugar, vmec;. 
oranges, tobacco, oil, minerals, cath . college, 
p (lMl)66,78n 

Saltash, mki. t , vnm bar , Cornwall. Eng . on VV 
Hide of Tamar c.stuarv . lowest bridge (rlv ) 
across Tamai . larming, llshing. malting, p. 
(1961) 7,420. 

Saltburn, (.. vrb dist (with Marske), N R,. Yorks. 
Krig ; on E cst m SK of Ueclcar . seaside 
resort, p. (1961) 12,482 

Saltcoats, sm hvrgli, Ayr, Scot . on Firth of Clyde. 
2 m S of Ardrossan, chemicaLs, shipyardH and 
rly sheds, p. (1961) 14,187 
Saltillo, uip . < 'oaluiila st , Mexico, cottons, 
flour, woolleiiH, cereals, gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron, zinc, coal. p. (1960) 9.9,101. 

Saltney. /. Eiint, V\ ales . on H Dee and 2 ni 
S \V of Chester, oil and fat reflniug. p (1951) 
2,f)l2 

Salto, dfp/ . Uruguay, cap. Salto, a 4,hG5 sq rn. 
(U)5:i) 108.020 

Salto, rap. S dep . Uruguay, leather, salted 
meals, p (esUi VdbQ) 60,000. 

Salton Sea, Ij . S Cal . C n A . 26'1 ft lielow sea- 
]e\td m depression which extends N W from 
head of G of ('al . ctr of inland diainage, 
a 270 s(i m See aho Imperial Valley. 

Salton Sink, Cal. USA,, inland depression 
287 ft Ix^low sea-level 

Saluggla, (, Piedmont. N Italv. nuclear reactor 
Saluzzo, f , Italy , nr Cunei . cath , cas . leather, 
silks, hats, p O', 000 

Salvador, El. rep, (Vntial Aiticrioa, on P.acilU 
cat . very hot. abundant summer ram but diy 
winter, coltee, sugar rublxir, tobacco. gol<l. 
silver, iron, meicury, ginned cotton, hep sta 
at Guayabo Kapids, Huiallest and most densely 
populated of Central American States, cap San 
Salvador, a 13.17d sq m; p (19:^7) 2..i91.942 
Salvadoi, sp( . Hai.i. Hia/il . coftee, cocoa, tobacco, 
hides, p (1960) 65.9. 72.1 

Salween, H. Purina, iit»es m Tibet, flows S to 
G ofMartaljan. main rapids, length 1,800 m 
Salzach, H, AubUia, tnb of It. Inn, length 
i:U) 111. 

Salzburg, proi , Austria, adjoining Havana and 
Ihe'lvTol, on N slope of E Alps, many li, 
thermal springs, much uuncnil wealth, c.ip 
Salzburg, a 2,762 S'j lu. . p (1951) 

Salzburg, f ,, Austiia . on K Salzach, cath , CvUs , 
biithplav^e of Mozart, tourcst lesoit, salt. 
<lnirvmg, musical iiistiuincnts . annual musical 
tChtival, p (1951) 102,027. 

Salzgitter. t. Lower Saxonv. Germany ; SW of 
Jlninswick, steel, engln , wagon bldg, fer- 
tilisers. p. (eatd 1954) 98,800. 

SaJzkammcrgut, lake dist.. Upper Austria; salt- 
mines 

Salzwedel, /, Saxony-Anhalt. Germanv. on K 
Jeetze . chemicals, sugar, metals . p (e.std 1951) 
25,100. 

Samakh, t , I.sracd , on Sea of Galilee, rlv junc- 
tion 

Samar, I . Philippines , S. of Luzon . 147 in long, 
50 m wide, a 5.050 sq.m., p 550,000. 
Saraam, see Kuibyshev. 

Samaria, ancient c . Jordan, now Sabastye. 
Samannda, t , Honieo, Indonesia . on 30 cst . p 
11,046. 

Samarkand, c , Uzlx^k S S R . 10 of Bukhara. 
moHiiues and ancient rums, textiles, cnghi , p. 
(1959) 195,000. 

Samaira, t., Iraq . on K Tigris . Moslem holy 
c , p. 8,000 

Samawa, t., Iraq ; on R. Euphrates ; cereals, 
carpets; p. 10,000. 

Sombalpur, t . Orissa. India . on It. Mahanadi , 
ruined fort, old temples; cottons, silks, p. 10.000 
Sambar, C., ti.W. Borneo, Indonesia. 


Sambhal, t , Uttar Pradesh, India, p 25.000 
Sambhar, I , Itajasth.in, India, p. 50.000 
Sambor, t . W Ukr.imian S {8 li . U S It ; K W. 
of Lvov (Galicia), brinc-wclIs. brewing, hilk 
innfs ; p. 10,000 

Sambro, li, Jlclghim and N.30. Franco, tnb 
K Meuse at Namur, length 110 in 
Samburu, t . Kenya, rlv sta 
Samnan, t . Iran, iron, sulphur ores, petroleum 
Samoa, Western, i7n/ sur st since Jan 1962. not 
a member of lint (_*ommonw'ealth but treated 
under N Z law as such, gr of 9 Pacific Ja. in 
Pac Oc . Igst . Savaii (a 700 sq in), exp 
copr.i. cacao beaiH. ban iiuis. p (1961) /7J.567. 
Samoa Is , Samoan gr l\tc Uc . !•' of 171'^ long , 
VV of Greenwah. b('long lu I' S A . a. 76 s'l 
m . Igst I Tuluila, ill pt Pago Pago 
American naval sta , p (1960) 20,051. 
Samokov, t , Bulgaria . s of Solia , mdiistl . 
P 12.784 

Samos, 1 . Aegean Sea . ( '.reek terr. , ofl W csi 
Anatolia . fine wine, silk, tobac< o. cotton . cap 
VaflieoH. a 180 sq m . p (1951) 19.595 
Samothrake, lugged 1 . -Egcan Sea . alt 5,248 ft . 
the “ Thiac.an Samos ” , sulphur springs, 
sponges, a 71 8(i m . f) mainh Greeks 
Samshul, t . former treaty pt , Kwangtiing. China . 

good tr. with llong Kong, p (19.11) 9.160. 
Samso, 1 , Kattegat, Denmark, a 42 sq m 
Samsun, sid . Trabzon. O'urkey , on Black Sea 
Cilt . exp tobacao. grain, timln’r. wax. wool, 
skins, copper goods, antmionv , p (1900) 
87.21 1 

San, H . SE Poland, tnb of B Vistula. bd\ 
befw'cen Poland and Ukraine 
San Ambrosia, I , ofl cst ( bile 
San Angelo, i. Texas. U8A . on Ti Concho, 
cattle, wool mohair milt . dairy produce, petiol- 
eum, machine-shop prod , p (1060) .18,81.5 
San Antonio, sni. c^tabial I , Angola, Africa , at 
mouth of K Congo, serv es as occasional pt of 
einbaiKation foi travi-Ilers from lower legions 
of Congo (ex -Belgian) 

San Antonio, spt , Chile . nearest pt for Santiago . 

holiday lesorL . wine, p (1940) 5^7, Ji./. 

San Antonio, r, vint/r retort. Texas, USA , at 
mouth ot San Pedro P . calh . fort arsenal, 
non and sicel wk , textiK's. cigar.*?, soap, cattle, 
hides, wool, cotton, p {I960) 557,775. 

San Antonio, C , most w<‘',icrly point ot (.^ba 
San Benito, spt . G. of Tehuantepec. Mexico. 

San Bernardino, t , Paragun> . holiday resort 
San Bernardino, r. Lai. U ,S A . railroad ctr.. 
citrns-fniit packing and shiiiping ctr.; p 
(1960) 91.922 

San Carlos, t , Luzon, Philippines, p 47..134 
San Carlos de Banlocho, t . Argentina . on S 
shore of L Naluicl iluapi . touilat ctr., p 
2,500 

San Casciano, (, Italj , nr 1’ lore nee , Indusll . 
p 14,225 

San Cataldo, ( . Sicilv . Itnlv, good tr ; p 22,700 
San Cristobal, (fonnerlv Cuidal Real), t, Chiapas. 

Mexico, cath . textiles, p (1940) 72, 7<?5. 

San Cristobal, t. lap , TiVcbua st . Venezuela, 
cement, wireless sta . p (1950) 56,072 
San Diego, t , C'al , U h A . on Pacittc cst . lU m 
N of ISIcMcaii border, tmo haibour, winter 
Iiealth resort . m popular re.sorta of Coronado 
Beach and La Jolla, fiirniturc, flsh-cauiung. 
aircraft, p. (1900) 573,224 
San Felipe, cap. Yai.icuy St. Venezuela; p 
12.190 

San Felipe de Aconcagua, t , Chde . nr V^alparaiso . 
agi ctr , cotrec, cocoa, sugar, cotton, maize, 
fruits, lice, hides . p 19,000. 

San Fernando, spt , lA Argentina . on li. Plate. N 
of Buenos Aires. 

San Fernando, t , Chile . agr. ctr ; r 28,723. 

San Fernando, t . Cadiz, 8pain . fine towm-hall. 

Iisti mkt . vinevauls, p (1948) 55.557 
Sun Feiuando, / . Venezuela . R pt on Apurc R. . 
tr. ctr . alligator hides, cgiet leathers, cattle, 
P. 9.489 

San Fernando, spt., Trinidad I.. VV.I ; on VV. cst. 
of Trinidad, 25 m S. of I’oit Of Spain; exp 
sugar, asphalt, petrol, p (cstd. 1957) 38,850 
San Francisco, t. AigciiLiua . on ily. between 
CArdoba and Santa Ee 

San Francisco, c . sp( . Cal .USA; on the San 
I\ l>ay, entrance spanned by Golden Gate 
Bridge, longest smgle-span liridge m the world . 
univ. . eugin., cunning, lumber mills, prmthig. 
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publishiug, cliemicala, niacliin.; p. (1960) 
742,865. 

San Francisco Pass, Argcntina-Chjle ; across Andes 
at alt. 15.505 it. 

San Francisco de Macorls, t., Dominican rep., 
VV. Indies . p. 18.108. 

San Geronimo, t , Oaxaca at., Mexico; rly. junction. 
San Giovanni a Teducclo, t., S. Italv: at foot of 
Vesuvius; iron mines, rly. wkshps. ; p. 
27,475. 

San Giovanni In Persicoto, t., N. Italy; nr. 
Boloima . p. 20,450. 

San Isidro, E. Argentina ; N. sub. Buenos Aires ; 
p. 25.070. 

San Jerdnlmo, t., Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil ; low- 
grade coal. 

San Jo&o, t , Brazil ; on junction of Araguara and 
Tocatins Ifs 

San Joaquin, R.. Cal.. U.S.A. ; trib. of Sacramento 
K. ; length 400 rn. 

San Jos6, prov., Costa Rica, Central America; 

cap. San J ; p (1950) 281,822 
San Jos6, t, cap., Costa Jtlca; cath., univ , 
observ. ; coffee tr . p. (194(t) 97..'i57. 

San Jos6, c.. Cal , U S A ; in Santa Clara valley . 
nr. is Lick Observatory , resort , truit and 
vegetable canning, lumber prod., woollens, 
leather; p. (1960) 201,106 
San Jos6, dep.. Uruguav . a. 2.688 sq m ; cap. 
SanJ.; v. (1053) 06.848 

San Jos6, t.. cap , San Jo&<i. Uruguay ; grain, flour 
milling . p. 13,000. 

San Juan, prov., Argentina ; at foot of the Andes ; 
n. 34,432 eq. m ; cap San Juan. gold, copper, 
p. (estd. 1958) 353,000. 

San Juan, t, cap. San Juan, Argentina; nr 
Mendoza on R. San Juan ; cattle, dried truit , 

p. 18,000. 

San Juan, c . cap.. Puerto Rico, Central America, 
cdth, ; univ.; naval sta., airport; distilleries, 
sugar; p. (1960) 431.705. 

San Juan R., Central America ; divides Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica ; plans made for its canalisation, 
which would give both countries a clear water- 
way from Caribl3ean to Pacilic; length 90 m. 
San Juan, R, Mexico; trib of Rio Grande, 
length 160 m. 

San Juan del Norte (Oresdown), spt., S.E pt of 
Nicaragua on Caribbean Sea. 

San Juan del Rio, t , Durango, Mexico: p. 6.604 
San Juan del Sur, spt . Nicaragua, (Jentral America, 
on Pacific cst. 

San Juanito, spt , Lower Cal , Mexico ; on W cst 
San Lorenzo, rn(n . S. Argentina . alt 12,000 ft 
San Lucas, C . point of Lower Cal , Mexico 
San Luis, prov., Argentina, oranges, grapes, 
a. 29,700 eq m.; cap. 8L; p. (estd. 1958) 
1H7,100. 

San Luis, i. cap, .St Lul.*!, Argentina; cattle, 
grain, wines . onvx ({uarrving . p (\041) 25.788 
San Luis Obispo, i . CaJ., USA; p. (1960) 20.437. 
San Luis Potosi, si , Mexico ; agr. and nunmg . 
cap, San Luis Potosi , a. 24,415 sq. m , p. 
(1950) 855,125. 

San Luis Potosi, \ , cap , San Luis Potosi st , 
Mexico; clothing, cottons, rly, wks . lead, 
silver- and gold-refining . wool hides, cattle, 
p. (1960) 159,640. 

San Marco In Lams, I , Foggia, Italy; p 10,275 
San Marino, smallest st. in Europe and world’s 
smallest rep.; on spurs of Apennine.s, Italv, 
ch. exp. . wine, woollen goods, hide.s, building 
stone, farming, cattle-raising , wine, a .‘18 sq 
m.; cap. San Marino, p. (estd. 1955) 14.000. 
San Marino, i., cap , San Marino , on hill-top. alt 
over 1,200 ft . 12 m. S.W. of Rimini ; tourists, 
wine, cuiios for sale to tourists. r> 2.200 
San Martin, dep . J’eru . ch t Moyobamba ; a 
17,448 sq. m.; p. (1961) 162.592 
San Mateo, t. Cal, U S.A. . residtl. sub. San 
FranclKOO. p. (1960) 69,870. 

San Miguel, c., El Salvador, Central America; 
on Rio Grande ; nr. malarial swamps ; famous 
fair; rubber, gram, mdigo; p. (1946) 49.556. 
San Miguel, principal I , Azores, Portugal ; hot 
sulphur springs, oranges, etc, , 41 m, by 9 m. . 
cap. Ponta Delgada. 

San Nicolas, R. pi., Argentina , on Parand, R., 148 
rn. from Buenos Aires , cattle, flour, agr. 
produce , p. 24,820. 

San Pedro, i , Paraguay ; p. (1945) 14,790. 

San Pedro, spl.. Cal.. USA.; sub. Los Angeles ; 
naval base; p. (1950) 36,527. 


San Pedro de Macorls, \ , Dominican Rep , W. 

Indies; p. (l9iS) 21.200. 

San Pedro SuJa, t, Honduras, Central America. 
P. (1945) 22,116. 

San Quintin Bay, spt . Lower Cal., Mexico. 

San Rafael, L, W. Aigentma, agr, cattle, fruit; 
P. 32.663. 

San Remo, sm. pt., Italy; famous winter seaside 
resort on Italian riviera, flower mkt., olive oil, 
lemons, wine; 12th cent church; p. 31,625. 
San Roque, C . E Brazil 

San Roque, t. Andalusia. Spain ; nr. Gibraltar . 
P. 12.:i71. 

San Salvador or Watling’s I., Bahama Is, W 
Indies , dLscovered by Christopher Columbus, 
1492. p (195.*!) b04. 

San Salvador, cap , El Salvador ; univ , observa- 
tory . silks, cottons, cigars . v. 157,356. 

San Sebastian, c, sj>i , lap , Guipuzcoa. Spam; 
captured bv Wellington IHi;?, gd. ti and flsli- 
enes; sailcloth, cottons, paper, glass, p (1959) 
120,305 

San i>evero, mkt t . S, Italy, lull-top site. 15 m 
NW of Foggia, Apulia, cath.; wme ctr , cream 
of tartar, bricks, p 36,275. 

San’a. cap, Yemen, Arabia, walled c 7,270 ft 
above sea-level . tr iii silk, cottons and china , 
jewellery, arms, fruit; p (estd. 1956) 50,000. 
Sanchez, spt., Doininuan Rep. W. In<lics. 
situated on the Bahia de Sumana, at E. end ol 
fhbao lowland dist. . linked to Santiago by rail , 
exp cacao, tobacco. 

Sancti Spintus, c , Santa Claia, Cuba ; in grazing 
dist. . p (1943)104,578 
Sandakan, impl. tr. c , N. Borneo, E Indies ; N 
cbt . line natural horbour , exp. tiinlier, rubber, 
copra, hemp, salt fish, v (estd. 1957) 14,100 
Sandalwood (Sumba), I , m Malay Archipelago, S, 
of Flores, Iniloncbia, \ery fertile, nee. maize, 
tobacco, timber, cinnamon, cap. Waingapu, 
a. 4,385 Sfi m , p J 82, .326 
Sanday, Barra Is., Orkney, Scot. 

Sandbach. t . iirh. dist , Cheshire, Eng ; 5 m S E 
of Muldlewich; salt, chemicals, motor vehicles, 
p (1901) 9.856. 

Sandbank. i)ar , Argyll. Scot . .3 m N W Dunoon . 
p 1,366. 

Sandiacie, vil , Derby, I’ng ; on W bank of R 
Erewash, 4 m S of Ilkeston; lacc-inkg , i> 
6 071 

Sandoa, t,. Congo; on upper Lulua R . admin 
etr ; p 5,000 

Sandowii-Shankhn, t , urh dt^t , I of Wight, Eng . 
on Sandown Bay, holiday resort, p (1901) 
14.257. 

Sandringham, par , Norfolk, Eng. ; Roval resi- 
dence . farming 

Sandur, t , Madras st., India , manganese, lion . 
P 5..520 

Sandusky, c . Ohio. USA . on S cst . I- h'rie . ti 
in coal, flint, and foodstutls ; iiaper. larni 
implements, chemicals; p (1960) 31,989. 
Sandwich, \ , nnen. bar , Cinque pt , Kent. Eng . 
at mouth of Stour R . mkt . light inds . p 
(1961) 4,234 

Sandwich is , depevdeuev of Falkland Is . Bnl 
Grown Col S Atlantic 

Sandv, / . urb dist . lieds. Eng ; 3 ni N W of 
Biggleswade, mkt gardening, p (1901 ) 

Sanuv Hook, pcunisula, N J , U S A . piojectmg 
Into lower bay of N Y . yachting ctr 
Sanford, t . Fla . U S A . p (1960) 19.17.5 
Sanga, R , tnb ol f’ongo B , Etiuatonal Afric.a 
Saugir (Sangihe), Is . Indonesia; between riiilip- 
pines and Celebes, eruption of volcano on ch 
1 killed 12,000 inhabitants, 1850 
Sankt ingbert, t . Saarland. N.E. of Saarbrheken . 
coal-mining, iron, glass, niachin . textiles, 
leather. t>. (estd. 1954) 26,100 
Sankuru, R., tnb. of Kasai R., Congo, Central 
Africa 

Sanlucar, t , Cadiz. Spain ; nr. mouth R. Guadal- 
<iuivir ; wines and agr produce ; ruined cas . 
P. 32,848 

Sannlya Hor, L , Iraq ; linked to R Tigris . 

shallow, acts as flood control reservoir 
Sannols, t., Seine-et-Oise, France; p. (1964) 
13.644. 

Sanok, (, Poland; nr. Rzeszdw; metallurgy, 
P. 11,176. 

Sanquhar, burgh. Dumfries, Scot ; In upper 
Nithsdale, carpets, coal, bricks; p. (1961) 
2,182. 
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Sansanding, t., Mali, W. Africa: Ige. barrage 
across R. Niger 

Santa Ana, c. El Salvador, Central America ; 
muniopal palace, barracks, coffee, sugar, 
p. (1959) 130,976. 

Santa Ana, t , Cal , U S.A. : fruit farming, oiltlelds, 
mnfs. farm implements, preserved fruits; p 
(1960) 100,350. 

Santa Barbara, d\8t , Honduras ; Panama hats. 
Santa Barbara, t , winter lesort. Cal .USA. at 
foot of Santa Inez mtns ; fruit, oil, p. (1960) 
.53,259. 

Santa Catarina, st., Brazil ; me Santa Catarina T. : 
a 36.435 sq.m.: mineral wealth . cap Flonan- 
opolL*:: p (1950) 1,573.159 
Santa Clara, t. Cuba. at. alt over 1.200 ft.: 

sugar, cattle: p (1953) 77,393 
Santa Clara Valley. Cil . U s A. ; extends S from 
San Francmeo Bay . verv intensive fruit- 
growing under irrigation, specialises m piuncs. 
oh t San .Jos^ 

Santa Cruz, spt . Patagonia. Argentina . sheep. 
Santa Cruz, ttrr . S Argentina, sheep, horses, 
cap Calicgos, a. 93.952 sq m.: p (estd. 1958) 
59,500 

Santa Cruz, t , Bolivia, alt. 1.500 ft.: sugar, 
coffee, rice, cUtle, Japanese settlement 
nearby; p (1960) 66.543 
Santa Cruz, dtp. Boima , cap S C . p (1950) 
236.145 

Santa Cruz, c , Cal .USA; on Monterev Bay . 
popular se.iside lesort. fruit, and vegetable 
canning, fishing, p. (1900) 25,596 
Santa Cruz, t , cap Tenerife 1 . Canary Is : p 
(1959) 124,462. 

Santa Cniz Is.. J’ac Or, Brit Solomon Is.: prot 
Santa CJruz de la Sierra, i , Bolivia . on K. PIray . 

sugar, fioiii . di'-filliug . p. 34,000 
Santa Cruz de Tenenie. invv (Spanish). Canary Is . 
AM. Oc . me Is of Tenerife. Palin.i. Coinera. 
Tlierro. a 1,320 sq m . p (1059) 463,751. 
Santa F6, pror , Aigeutina, agr .and stock 
farming, cap Santa Fc* . a. 52,056 sq. m. , 
p. (estd. 1958) 2,051.500 

Santa F6, i , Argentina: on I. in R Salado. cath . 

UTiiv , shij'bldg . p (estd V4b4) 219,620 
Santa F6. f , N M . t ' S A . at liase of Sangre de 
Cnsto range, oldest capital in US founded 
by Sitaniaids 1610. j) 34,676 

Santa Isabel, cap , Fernando Po, Spanish Guinea, 
W Africa; residence ot Govcrnoi; p (estd 
1957; 20,230 

Santa Marla, / . lilo Grande do Sul. Brazil, rlv 
efr . taniiing, hats, biewing, mate, wine, 
timber, ru e . p 39,492 

Santa Maiia, i , Campania, Itab : on site of 
ancient CajHia . cath . gla.ss. leather , p 36.6,17 
Santa Marta, spl , cap , M.igdalena dop , Colombia. 

S America, catb . p (19(50 ) 04.400. 

Santa Maura, see Levkas 

Santa Monica, c , ('al , U S A . sub Lo.s .\ngcles. 
residtl . p (19(50) 

Santa Rosa, t . cap . Jai Pampa terr . Argentina. 
() 14.000 

Santa Rosa, t . Cal .USA . fruit, gram, dairying . 
P (10f)(d 31,027 

Santa Rosalia, t . i>eninsiila of bow'er Cal . Mexico . 

l(M-ated 1'5 cbt on G of Cal , impt roppcr-mines. 
Santandei, dtp , Columbia. S xVinenca, F of (he 
Magdalena If . cap Bucaramanga . a 12.379 
.‘^q m . p (1947) 713, 4S0 
Santander, rror . Spam . agi . grape growing. 
1islM*ric<^ , cap Santander, a 2.1 OH s(i ni . 
p (19.59) 427,235 

Santander, spt , tap, Santander prov , Spam, 
former summer resort of the Court, cath . 
c\p iron and zinc ore. p 113,116 

Santar^m, t . Para. Brazil . rubber, cacao. Brazil 
nuts, sugar, p 3,000 

Santar6m, d/sf.. Poitugal in fertile valley of R 
'lagus. cap S . p (1950) 

Santardm, / . Poitugal . on height al) 0 ^e Tagus. 

fine bridge . p (1940) 14,409 
Santiago, . Chile . cap Santiago, n 5.557 h«i 
m ; p. (1957) 2.106.249. 

Santiago de Chile, c . cup . Oiile , on K Mapocho. 
most populous t on Pacific side of S America; 
cath , univ . national hbrarv . leather, soap, 
beer, foundries; p. (1952) 1,350,409. 

Santiago do Compostella, c. Coiiinna. Spain, 
on R Sar; caith (with tomb of St James), 
univ. ; beer, spirits, paper, linen; p (1950) 
55,653. 
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Santiago de Cuba, c , <tpt , Cuba. W. Indies , on S. 
CBt. ; former cap. of I. ; cath. ; Iron loundries, 
tanneries, clr of mineral (list. . exp sugar, 
coffee, tobacco; Spanish fleet destroyed by 
USA. warships here 1898. p. (1953) 163.237. 
Santiago ae las Vegas, t., Cuba, nr. llacana. p. 
(1943) 21,205 

Santiago do los Caballoios, i, Dominican Rep. 

W. Indies, p (1948)52.5:^7 
Santiago del Estero, 1. Ai-gentma. on R. Dulcc; 
p (1947) 63,491. 

Santiago del Ectero, rrov , Argentina; rap S. 

del E.: a 52.511 sq.m . p. (estd W5H) 600.400. 
Santiago-Zamora, prov . Feuador. p (ly 'A)) 21,046. 
Sdntis, min., on bdr. Swiss cans St Gallen and 
Appenzell. alt 8,216 ft . Fairope’s highest 
television transmitter on sununit 
Santo Domingo (Dominican Republic), E ITis- 
paniola. W. Indicis. inountainons. fertile 
vjille\s. sugar, coffee, cacao, timber, rich in 
minerals (unworked), cap Santo Doinmgo. 
a 19.3.12 80 . m . p (1948) 2,132,109 
Santo Domingo, s/J . cap . Dominican Pep , cath . 

p. (1948) 2J7.J72. |p J 1,130 

Santona, spL . .si am ; on N c.st . F of Santander, 
Sanforene, set Thera. 

Santos, c. . Sao Paulo. Brazil, world’s ch 
eoflee pt . also exp. sugar, rum. tobacco . 
p (1960) 265.753 

Sao Carlos, t . Sao I'aulo st . Brazil , 120 lo N W 
of .Silo Paulo . itr of th coffee-growing dust 
S&o Francisco, R , Brazil . flows from Minas cierais 
prov , to Atlantic, navigable for 150 in below 
cataracT of Paulo Afonso, length l.bOO in 
sao Fiancisco, spt.. Santa Catarina. Biazil . p 
15,000 

Sao Jeronvmo, f , Kio Grande do Sul st . S Brazil . 

40 m W of Poi to AJegre , coal-mines 
Sko Joao, t , Minas Gerais, Brazil . coffee, nee. 

cattle, cotton, sugar ; p (1947) .3<S.50d 
Sdo Leopoldo, t , Rio Grande do Sul st , S Brazil , 
20 m N of Porto Alegre, Igst of gr of German 
colonla-i in S. Brazil . mkt t 
S&o Luiz, cup . Maranhao st , Brazil , episcopal 
paliwe, p (1947) S'Z.r/? 

Sao Paulo, . Brazil, on Atlantic csr ; coffee, 
sugar-cane, cereals, cotton, tobacco, fruit, wine. 
8<tme coal deposite: cap S Paulo, a 95.454 sq 
m . p (1950) 9,242,610 

sao Paulo, c., cap Sao Paulo st., Brazil, rath., 
monahteriea . cottons, woollens, Jute, furniture . 
p (1900) 3,776,531. 

S4o KoQue, r . Rio Grande do Norte st . N E 
Brazil . most N E point of S America, 
sao Tomb with Principe Is. in the G of Guinea . p 
(1950) 00,159 

Sadne, R , France, rises in Vo-sges. and flows to 
K JMione at iiyons, length 2H2 m 
Sa6ne-et-Loire, dcp. Fiance. inountamou'! . 
wines, coal, cereals, non, steel, porcelain, oil, 
chemicals, cai* Miicon . a 3.331 sii m 
P {1^54) 511,132 

Saone-Haute. dep , Franco, cereals, fruit, iron. 
s»eel, cottons, coal, ca]) ^’esoul . a 2.071 
sq m ; p (1954) 209.303 
Sapporo, / . adininiAiativt cap . Hokkaido. Japan 
garri«5on , flour mills, flax, hemp, brewing, p 
(1955) 426,620 Isite of .Memphis 

Saqqara, t, Egypt, tombs and pyramids, nr 
Saragossa, sec Zaragoza, 

Sarajevo, f . cap . Bosnia and Herzegovina. Jugo- 
slavia. the assa-ssination here, on 28 June 1914, 
of the Arehduke Francis Ferdinand prccipitateci 
the First World W ar weav ing carpels, pottery, 
flour. Bilks, sugar, p (1959) 

Saianac. i.., /. popular lakmdc rcsorl. NY. 
USA , P (19.50) 6,913 

Saransk, f . R S F S K . engin . p. (1059) 90.000 
Sarapul, R pf . R S FS . Bon R Kama, boots. 

«bc3cs, gloves, rope. flax, p (1959) 63,000 
Saratoga Spiings, NY. USA . summer resort 
at foot of Adirondack imns . mineral springs; 
p (1960) 16,630. 

Saiatov, t . rt . b* S F S R , on R Volga, univ . 
cngiii . ball-bearings, textiles, oii-retini'*g, saw- 
inilling. P (1959) 531,000 
Sarawak, Rnt col . N W Borneo, to liecome part, 
of Malavsian Fed (Aug 1063), exp sago 
rubber, oil, pepper, cap Kuching, a 47,071 
sq m . p (1900) 744 391 
Soiuima. 1 . nviou, Italv , In Mediterranean and 
Savov . mountainous; sheep, cattle, fishing, 
former kingdom, constructed out of Diudiy of 
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wheat, barley, fruit, wine ; cap. Caslian : 
a. 0,302 80 . m. ; p. (10.51) 1.273,850. 

Sargasso Sea, zone, situated in 8 W. of North 
Atlantic. 1 datively HtUl sea within swirl of 
warm ocean currents Noted for abundance ot 
gult-weed on its surface, rich m marine hte. 
Named by (yolumbus. 

Sarlwon, (., Korea , p. 30,339. 

Sark, I., fJhannel Is.: 6 in. E. of Guernsey: 
picturesque scenery: farming: tourist ctr : 
a. 1,274 acres, p. me. Brechou 560. 

Sark, R, tonus cxtieine W. bdy between Scot 
and Eng. 

Sarnen, caj>. half-can Obwalden, Switzerland. 
Sarma, i, Ontario. Canada, on St. Clair It ; 
woollens, inachiii . oil reflneries. petro-chemical 
inds . p (1956) 43.132. 

Sarpsborg, t , Norway: on K Glommen. inftg. 
inds . Igst. pulp and paper concern in kingdom, 
p. (estd lOGO) 13,500 

Sarreguemiues, Mo-idle. Erance; 7 m S.E. ol 
SaaibrQcken , porcelain, plush leather, matches . 
p. (1954) 14,947. 

Sarria, t.. Jjugo, Spam . p. 15,167. 

Sarthe, dep., N W. France : undulating surlaco : 
farming, apples, livestock, coal, linen, pot- 
teries. cap be Mans; a. 2,112 so m. . p 
(1954) 420,393. 

Sarthe. li . France ; tnb. of R Loire . 1 16r» m 
S&rzana, Liguria, Italy . nr. Spczia . oath . 
silks , p 13,650 

Sasebo, Hvt.. Kvushu. Japan : p (1950) 194.453 
Saseno I., Adriatic 8ea: off cat. of Albania. 

restored to Albania by Italy. 

Saskatchewan, prov , Canada , coniferous forests 
and plains . Rs 8a.skatchewan and Churchill . 
many Ige I^s , extreme chirtate , good rail 
communications: hvdro-elec. powei . gr wlieat 
prov.. livestock, dairying, oil. coal, copper, 
potash, helium, furs, flshenea, cap. Regma. a 
251,700 sq m . p (1961) 925.181. 
Saskatchewan, li . Canada ; flows from Rockv 
mtns through L Winnipeg and thence by 
R Nelson to Hudson Bay; length 1,450 ni 
Saskatoon, c, Saskatchewan Can.ida. nmv . 

Hour, cement, oil rellning, p. (1956) 72.858 
Snsolburg, ( . O F 8 . 8 Africa: oil from coal pro- 
duction. 

Sasovo, f , R S.F 8 R : wood inds : p 1 0.000 
Sossan, t, Sardinia, Italy, nr (1 of Asmara, 
lyvth . univ, palaces: tobacco and macaroni 
wks , oil. Siam . p. (1951) 70,211 
Satara, t., Maharashtra, India, p (1941) 36,405 
Satu-Mare, (.. N W, Romania, pottery, textiles, 
p. 56,313 

Saudi Arabia, kinpdom. peninsula of Arabia 
lormeily lungdorn ot Iluja/ (cap Mecca) and 
N^cjd (cap Riyadh), mainly desert : nomadic 
pop . Mohainrne lanism . dates, wheat, barley . 
Impt Oil concessions . r> (aiiprox ) 2,000,000 
Sauerland, did . Laiui, N Rhine-Westphalia, W 
Germany . plateau, alt. tiom 500 to 1.500 ft, 
E of Rhine and between vallev.s of Sleg and 
Ruhr; agriculturally poor, largely forested, 
crossed by R Wupper, with which are associated 
ludustl ts. Wuppcrtil (textiles), Sollugon and 
Remscheid (cutleiy and special steel). 

Saugor, t. Madhya Fnnlc-sh, India, unlv ; p 
(1941) 63,933. 

Sault Ste. Marie, c.. Mich . U.8 A. ; on L Superior 
at rapids: flour, woollens, locomotives, p 
(19G0) 18,722 

Sault Ste. Marie, r . Ontario, (’.iiiada . on L 
Superior at rapids ; pulp, paper, iron, steel . 
p (1956) 37.073. 

Saulte Ste. Marie Canals (“ Soo ”), Canada and 
USA, twin c^anals on (Canadian and American 
side of shallow ctavniiel linking L. Superior and 
L Huron . traversed by all wheat and Iron -ore 
tralhc from L. Superior pts. . length (Canadian) 
1 m. . depth 18 ft. 

Saumur, t., Malne-et-Ix)ire. Franco: on R. Ix)lre, 
30 m 8 W of I'ours . wines, enamels, tinware , 
p. (1954) 18,169. 

Saurashtra, former 8t . India . now absorbed into 
Gujarat st ; total a. 21,062 aq. m.: p. (1951) 
4,136,005. 

Sava or Save. R . N. JugosLavia : trib. of Danube ; 
length 550 m. 

Savage or Niue, Cook la.. Pa^^. Oc. ; under N Z. : 
ch. exp. native plaited ware, bananas, copra, and 
sweet potatoes ; ch. pt. Aloft . a. 100 sq. m : 
p. (1948) 4.318. 


SavaiiL, lost, of Samoan or., Pac. Oc. : a. 703 sq. m. 
Savannah, c., spt . (ia . USA., turpentine, 
manure, soap, timber; p. (1960) 149,245 
Savannah, R.. USA.. Hows between Ga and S.C . 

to Atl. Oc. . length 450 m 
Save, R., France, tnb of R. Garonne: length 
65 m. 

Saverne, Col de, low pass. N E, France : carries 
trunk rlv. from Pans to Strasbourg arul the 
Orient l)etween Vosges and Ilardt Mtns. . 
gradual approach from W., steep descent to 
E into Rhine valley. 

Savigbano, t.. Piedmont. Italy; silk; p. 18,725 
Savoie or Savoy, dep. SE France; on Italian 
border, mountainous, mineral springs, past- 
oral. dairying : cap Chamb6ry . a. 2.389 sq m. ; 
p. (1954) 2.52,192. 

Savoie (Haute), dep, France; mountainous; 
farming, wine, cheese . cap. Annecy , a 
1,774 sq m : p (1954) 293.852 
Savona, , Genoa. Italy; cath . iron, ahipbldg . 
gla.ss and tinplate wks . exp pieservcd tiuits 
and tomatoes . p (1031)68,098. 
Sawbrldgoworth, t., urb dist . Herts, Eng . on 1.’. 
Stort. 4 m S ot Bishops Storttord . malting, 
fruit preserving, p (1961) 1,633 
Saxmundliam, mkL i . urb di^i . Sulfolk. Ihig . 

18 m N E of Ipswich, p, (1961) 1,538 
Saxony. Laud, Germanv. Soviet Zone, tarrniiur. 
printing, ty pe-touiuling. toys, textiles, hue. 
spirits, beer, coal, iron, mineral springs ; ch. 
ts. Dresden. Ijcipzig. (;heinriltz . a G.G lOsq m , 
P. 5,543,400. 

Saxony-Anhalt. Land, Germany. Soviet zone; 

a 9.4S0 sq m , p 4,162,100 
Sayan Mtus , range of mtns , between Ka Yenisei 
and Angra. K S.F S R. 

Scafell Pilte, mtn . Cumberland, Eng , in N Pcii- 
nines. highest in lOng. : alt, 3,210 ft 
Scalby, t . vrb disl . N R Yorks, Eng , 3 ni N W 
of Scarborough, p (1961) 7.251 
Scalpay, 1 , Skye. Scot 

Scandinavia, region, N Europe, comprising 
Sweden. Norway and Denmark 
Scania, see Sk&ne 

Scapa Flow, stiad, N. Scot . between Pomona 
.111(1 Ilov. Orkney Is, suireiidered (..erman 
fleet scuttled, 1919 

Scarba. / . Argyll. Se.nt . olT N end of .Inr.i 
Scarborough, t. mnn bor , NR. York^^, I'aig . 
on 1C cst. 18 111 N W of Flaiuboi ougli llend. 
seaside resort, p (lOGl) 43 587 
Scarpanto, I., Dodecanese, Gieece, E Mediterra 
nean, between Rhodes and (.'rete,, p. 8,!' 17 
Schaau-Vuduz, t, Jacclitensrein . poini, where 
Arllicrg Exiireas (FarLS- Vienna) passes thioiigh 
the principality 

Schaflhausen, most N. can , Switzerland . on 
R Rhine; pastoral and afforested . cap Sc half- 
hausen . p (1951) 57.'>/.7 
Schaffhauseii, t, cap Schalfhauscii can.. Switzei- 
land , on the Rliine . cath , e.is , laiiioiH falL. 
iron, steel, aluminium, cottons, l)ii;wmg. 
dLstillmg. p non) 22,198 
Schaumburg-Lippe, Jormrr d , between pro vs ol 
Hanover and Weatidialia, Germauv. now pait 
of liOwcr Saxony , tarming , coal-miiimg , <..ip. 
BUckeburg 

Schelde (Scheldt), R . Fi.ince, Noth and Belgium; 
risers m Aisne, France, flows to N Sea . length 
248 in 

Schenectady, c.. N.Y USA. foundries, wireieas- 
transimtting apparatits, locomotive, .synthetic 
diamonds, p (1960) 81,682 
Schevenlngen, seaside resort, Neth : 2 m N W. 
of the Hague ; ttshing 

Schiedam, t . Neth : N W of Rotterdam ; luiuors. 

candles, yeast; p. (I960) 80.088 
Schiehallion, mtn , Perth. Scot . alt. 3.517 (t 
Schiltigheim, t, Bas-Rhm. France, inachin . 

factory equipment: p (1951) 22,798 
Schlel, narrow inlet ot Jialtic, Schleswig-Holstein. 
Germany , 25 m. long 

Schleswig, c., pi, SchUjswig-Holstein, (iermany; 
cath. cas ; rope wks.. tanning, Inaghtmg. 
P (estd. 1954) 37,800 

Schleswig-Holstein, Lmui, N Geiinany ; retroceded 
Irom Denmark 1920. cap Kiel; moors and 
plain farming, livestock; textiles, tobacco, 
a 6.048 sq. m : p (1961) 2,316,000. 

Schlettstadt, see Sislestat 
SchneldemUhl, see Plla. 

Schonebeck, L. Saxony-Anhalt. Germany, on 
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K. Elbe; metalsi. chetnlcaLs. brewing, p. 
(cstcl. 1954) 46J00 

SchouteD L, New Guinea , Indonesia . In Greelviak 
Bay ; p. 25,487. 

Schouwen L, Zeeland. Neth : in N. Sea 
Schuylkill R., Penns . G 3 A. ; flows into Dela- 
ware It . lengtli IflO m 

Schwabach, t . Bavaria, Gonnany ; S. of Nllrn- 
berg; metal bids. , p. (eatd. 1*151) 20,100. 
Schwablsch-Omund, c , Baden-WilrtteinberK. 
Germany; E. of StuttRart. oath . clocka. 
KlasH. optical, precious metal and jewellery inda.. 
p. (estd 1954) 

Schwarzwald (Black Forest), forest belt, liatul 
Baden-Wttrttemberg. W (^ennany, a 1.841 
8<i. in , highest peak Feldberg, alt 4.900 It 
Schweehat, t . Austria; nr Vienna; oil rcrtninK. 

p. (estd 1948) 7,782. 

Schweidmtz, see Swidnica. 

Schweinturt, t . Bavaria. Germany ; on H Main. 
N.IO of Wurzburg, metals, machm , ball l)ear- 
ings. dyes, brewing, p (ostd 1951) 48,200 
Schweizer Reneke, t., Transvaal. 3 Africa; 
irrigation . p 2,252 

Schwolm, t , N. Khiue-Westphalla. Germany . 
E. ot Wuppertal , metals, inachln . textiles, 
paper, p (estd 1054)2^.7^)0 
Schwenningen, I , Badeii-WUrtteinlierg. Germany. 

clocks, metals, footwear . p (estd 1954) 25,100 
Schwonn, cap , Laml Mecklenburg, Germany , 
indinb. and educational, cath.. palace, p 
(estd. 1950) 93,000 

Schwerte, t , N Kbme-Westphalia. (iernmny . 
nr Hagen . nickel wks 

Schwvz, fures* t an . Switzerland . cap. Schwyz . a 
:)50 sq m . p (1050) 71,082 
Scbwvz, t , Switzerland , nr L. of Lucerne . p. 
( 1911 ) O.'iJO. 

Sciacca, spf , Sicllv, Italv, nr Agrlgento, cath . 
H Q ot Mediterranean coral fishery, sardinea, 
olwes, mineral spi mgs . p approx 2 . 1 , 000 . 
Scilla. promtudorj/. Strait ot JMessma. (Jalabri.i. Italv 
Scllly Is , (/r , .iO m SW of liand’s End Cornwall 
Eng . total a 10 s<i m . Igst I , St Marvs . 
cai) Hugh Town, flowers, vegetables, p (1901) 
2.273 

Scioto. R , Ohio. USA ; Joins Ohio at Porte- 
moutli . length 1150 m 

Scone, par . Perth. Scot , place of rc*sidence and 
coronation oi early Scottish kings; from here 
lOdward 1 removed the Stone of Destiny to 
Westminster Abbey m 11297, tourist etr. . 
ci\ il aerodrome 

Scotland, Brit is . N part of Gr Britain . con- 
rains 83 cos , home affairs administered by 
])c‘P of Secrotarv of State for Scot , phvsK alJv 
divided into Highlands (manv islands on W ). 
Middle Ixiwlands and S Uplands. lmrhe.st 
peaks. Ben Nevis 4,108 ft, and Ben Macdlmi 
4.12*98 tt . ch Ls . li Lomond, li Ness, ch Ks . 
Clyde, 'Pweed, 'L’ay. Spe>, Dee. Forth, climate, 
maritime , agr in E . grazing in W . oats, 
barley, wlieat, potatoes, tiuit. coal. iron, oil- 
hhale. granite. tLshoncs . mnfs . textiles, slup- 
bldg ; machm . distilling. Riigai-relining. print- 
ing . cap Edmbuigh. Glasgow, ch comm, and 
industl t , a 29,790 sq m . p ( 1 901 ) .'5./75 J.W 
Scranton, c , Penns .USA . on K Susqiiehaima . 
anthracite, ii-on louiuliies. ‘iteel wks . loco- 
motives. and silk mufs. . p (1900) 111.443 
Scunthorpe, t . rmni. {»>r , LukIm v. lanns, Faig . on 
liUKolu Edge. 6 in S of tlie Humber, iron- 
inng and smelting, steel girders, engin . 
chemicals, tar distillation, p (1901) t77.2J7. 
Scutari (Albania), see Shkodra. 

Scutari (Turkey), see Uskudar. 

Scutari L.. see Shkodra L. 

Sealord, t . nri) dtst . E Sussex. Eng. . 3 m E of 
Newhaven. seaside resort, p (1901) 10,994. 
Seatortb Loch. J.ewis, Oiitei Hebrides, Scot . 
14 m long. 

Seaham, spt , urb disL. Durham. Eng . Sea ham 
Harbour, on E cst 4 in S ot Sunderland, 
modern collv woikings. extcmding under sea; 
p (1901) 2G.048 

Seathwalte, vtl .N Lancs, Eng ; on ll. Duddon on 
S. tringe of English Lake Dist. ; highest average 
annual rainfall recorded m Brit Is.. 130 In 
Seaton, urb. (list . S I9evon. ICng . on Lvme 
Ha> at mouth of B Axe. siMside re.sort. 
freestone quarries; p (1901) 3.410. 

Seaton Valley, i . nro d-'Sl.. Noi tliumberlaiul. Eng. , 
nr. Biyth; coal-mlning; p. (1961) 26.086. 


Seattle, spl .Wash., USA,; univ.. cath , shipbldg., 
aeroplanes, glass. tLsh -canning. ILshing and whal- 
ing, packing, lumbering, coal; p. (I960) 557,087 
Sebenioo. see Sibenik. 

Sebnltz, (.. Germany . E of Dresden ; p 12.614 
Secunderabad. Andhra Pradesh. India, mihtary 
sta ; p 100.000 

Sodalia, c . Mo . U S.A ; farming, meat-packing . 
machm. textiles, coal, rly ctr. and wks.. 
P. (1960) 23,874. 

Sedan, I , Ardennes, France . on R. Meuse ; for- 
merly a strong fortress . battle 1870. resulting 
in < omplete defeat of Franco . weaving . 
machm.. metal ware, woollens, flour. i>. (1054) 
17,637. 

Sodgefleld, t . Durham. Eng . farming, p 3,111 
Sedgiey, mdustl. t , urb dist , Starts. Eng ; nr 
Wolverhampton, ctxil-mng . metal wks . bricks, 
engin . fireclay goods; p. (1961) 27,927. 

Segezha, /.. RSFSR., on L. Vyg. cellulose, 
paper, sawmillmg. 

Sego. L , R S F S R ; 20 by 20 ra ; N W. of L 
Onega; outlet into White Sea 
S6gou, t, R. pf , Mall, W. Africa; on R. Niger, 
ctr of irrigation scheme, cotton, hides, cattle, 
wax. salt, p (1957) 21.000 
SAgou Canal, W. Africa . leaves R Niger 4 m 
below Bamako, extends 130 m. N E to 86gou . 
irrigates 3.000 sq m on right bank of Niger and 
a‘,siats navigation 

Segovia, prov . Old Castile, Sriain ; agr , stock- 
keeping, and rntig. . cap Segovia, a 2.682 aq. 
m . p (1959) 204,484 

Segovia, r , 8>p}iin . nr R Eresma . cath ; iron- 
ware, cloth, eartlienware. paper, flom . p (1049) 
34,838 

Segro, R.. L6rlda. N E. Spain , rises in E, Pvrenees. 
flows S W, into R. libro . water irrigates the 
a around Lerula. tlio Igst block of irrigate 1 
land 111 Spain, length aiiprox 170 m 
Segura, R , Spain, flows to Mediterranean at 
Guardamar , 180 m 

Seim, R.. Ukrainian SSR., tnb, of R Desna, 
length 300 m 

Some, dep . France, mkt gardens, gypsum 
freestone, a 185 sfi m.. cap 15iria, p (1962) 
5,687.^)87 

Seme, R. France; rising m Cote d’Or dep . and 
flowing pa«t Paris and Jtoueu to Eiiiilish Channel 
ai Havre; length 473 m 

Seine-et-Mamo, dep , N France . agr , stock- 
raising, dairying, "Brie’' cheese, porcelain 
gA Psiiin ll<icsL)nc . cap Melun , a 2.275 8(i. m. . 
P (1962) 537,543 

Seme-et-Oise, d(p , N France, mkt gaidening, 
\me\ards. wheat; machm, chemicals, iiorce- 
lam gunpowder stone, e ip Versailles, a 
2.185 sq m . p (1962) 2,344,108 
Seine-Maritime, dej) , N Franco, undulating and 
fertile, gram, dairviiig. textiles, non. shipbldg . 
flax, chemicals; hsheries, cap Rouen, a 
2,448 80 ni ; p (1934) 941,684 
Sekia el Hamra, proi . Spanish Sahara ; N W 
Atrica , a. 32,047 ati m . ch t Sinara 
Sekondi, spt. Ghana, W \frica , connected 
with and largely superseded os a pt. hv 
Takorudi harbour, p. (1918) 44,130 (me 

Takoradi) 

Selangor, st . Malaya ; on W. side of Peninsula . 
a 3.160 sq m , c»\p Kuala Liunpur; p (1057) 
1.012.047. 

Selby, v\kt and nuiii^H ( . urb dist . R. Yorks. 
Eng . on K Ouse. 13 m S of York; ancient 
abiiev church : flour-milllng, flax, oil-cake; p 
(1961) 9.869 

Sele, R , S Italv, rises in S Apennines, (lows W 
into G. of Salerno; headwaters now carrieil E 
through gr Apeimme tunnel (7 ra.) to irrigate 
I'liiteau of Apulia m S K Italv 
Selenga, R. Mongolia and Siberia, flows into 
li Baikal . lengtli 750 in 

S^lestat. I . Bas-Rhin, France ; on R. Ill ; two 
caths.. p (1954) 11.705 

Selkirk, w . Scot . mountainous (Broad Law 
2,723 ft ) ; aheep, oats, woolleua. cap. Selkirk; 
a. 267 sq m.. p. (1961) 21,056. 

Selkirk, bar , co i.. Selkirk. Scot ; on Ettrick 
Water . 4 m S. ot Gala-shiela . tartans, tweeds . 
p (1901) 5,634. 

Selkirk, t , Yukon. Canada; on junction of Mac- 
millan and Lewes Rs. 

Selkirk Mtns , B.C., Canada ; run N.W. to S E. 
parallel with Rocky Mtns. and occupy inside of 
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the (Treat bend of II. Columbia ; ancient rocks, 
hlshlr mineralised ; pierced by Connaught 
Tunnel on Canadian Pacific Rly. route through 
Kicking Uorse Pass to Vancouver; rise to 
over 9,000 ft. 

Selma, c., Ala., U S.A. ; on Alabama R. ; In 
cotton-growing dist. : also dairying, lumbering, 
ironwks., fertilisers; p. (1960) 2<!f,,3S6. 

Selsey, Sussex. Eng. ; on SeLscy Bill. 7 m. 3. of 
Chichester ; coastal resort ; fishing. 

Selsey Bill, peninsula, between Bognor Regis and 
Portsmouth. Sussex, Eng. 

Selukwo, t., S. Rhodesia; alt. 4,734 ft.; gold- 
mining, chrome ore . ranching and agr. 

Selwyn Range, nUns., Queensland. Australia; 
extends 350 m. W. from Gr. Dividing Range: 
forms divide between Rs. flowing N. to G. of 
Carpentaria and Its. flowing S. to Darling ; gold, 
copper; alt. mainly below 1,500 ft. 

Semarang, spt., Java, Indonesia: exp sugar, 
tobacco, tapioca, kapok ; shipbldg . rly 
repairs, cement, sawmdls. p (1953) 444. SOO. 

Seminole, t . Okla., USA: p. (1960) 11,464. 

Semipalatlnsk, t., Kazakh. SS.R.: on R Irtysh: 
textiles, sawmilling, engln.. p (1959) 155,000. 

Semhn, see Zemun. 

Semmering Pass, low pass, Austria ; provides 
route across E. Alps for rly. from Vienna to 
Venice : alt. below 3,000 ft. 

Sena, t . Mozambique, Port. E Africa : on R 
Zambesi. 

Sendai, t, Honshu, Japan: salt, fish: p (1955) 
375,844. 

Senegal. R., W. Africa; flowing from Kong mtns 
W and N W. to Atlantic at St. Louis, above 
Cape Verde, lerigtli 1.000 m 

Senegal, hidep. sovereign st , witliin Fr Com- 
munity; N. of 11 Gambia: groundnuts, cap. 
Dakar, a. 78.000 sq ni . p. (1901) 2,973,000. 

Senekal. t, S, Atrica, tr ctr : wool, 

wheat; v. 4,415 

Senigallia, (.. Italy. N VV. of Ancona: p 26,345 

Sennar, t , Sudan , on Blue Nile, on rly route to 
Khartoum, Suakin, Pt. Sudin . dam for irriga- 
tion and control of Nile floods, hydro elec 
power sta.; p. 1,000. 

Sennln, see Kamalshi. 

Sens, Yonne, France; on R. Yonne; cath , the 
ancient Agedmeum, farm implements, boots, 
chemicals, cutlery, p. (1954) 18,612. 

Senta, t., Jugoslavia ; on R. Tls.i . dour, leather, 
sugar, wine, agr., maciiin., chemicals, paper, 
p (1950) 20,000 

Seoul, nil), S Korea; brassware, pottery, silk, 
p (1960) 2.400.000 

Septimor, mtn. pass. Swia<* Alps. can. Grlsons. 
alt 7,611 ft 

Seraing, f , L16ge. Belgium ; extensive ironwks . 
engiii ; p. (estd 1057) 42.5,31 

Serampore, i, W Bengal. India; former Danish 
settlement; cotton and silk weaving, pottery, 
jute- and paper-mills . p (1941) 5.5 .JJ.9. 

Serang. I , Malaya Archipelago. Indonesia. N. of 
Ainlxiyna; a. 6,012 sq m. ; tobacco; p. (estd ) 

105.000. 

Serbia, fed unit, Jugoslavia ; former independent 
kingdom: a 33,930 sq. m. . cap. Belgiadc. 
p. (1900) 7,593,000. 

Serdovsk. / . R S F.S R.. S.W. of Penza ; grain tr ; 

p. 10 000 

Seremban, t.. cap.. Negri Scmbilan, Malaya; p. 

25.000. 

Seres, see Spiral. 

Sereth, R . Romania . tub of K Danube; length 
290 m 

Sergjpe, cst. st.. Brazil ; forested ; tobacco, maize, 
sugar, cotton ; cap. Aracaju ; a 8,129 sq. m ; 
p (1950) 6.50,132 

Sergo, srg Kadiyevka. 

Seria, t., Brunei; oil ctr.; linked by pipe-line 
with Lutong. 

S6rlphos, I . Cyclades gr . Grecian Archipelago. 
iF^gean Sea 

Serov, t . R 8.F.S R., In Urals; p (1959) 98,000. 

Serewe, cap. c , Barnaugwato tribe, Bechiianaland 
prot., S.W. Africa; p. 15,935. 

Serpukhov, t, R. pi.. R.S.F.S'.R.; on R. Oka. S. 
of Moscow; engln., textiles: p. (1959) 105.000. 

Serra da Bandeira. cap.. Hulia prov , Angola ; 
tourism. 

Serra da Mantiquelra, mtn. range, highest In Brazil ; 

Serra do Esplnhaco, mtns.. Brazil ; highest peak. 
Itambe. 6,705 ft. ; iron-ore deposits. 


Serra do Mar, mtns , Brazil ; form steep E. edge of 
BraiZUlan Plateau S from Rio de Janeiro. 

Serial (Seres), prefecture Macedonia, Greece ; cap. 

S6rral; p. mbl) 221,015. 

S^rrai (Seres), t., Macedonia. Greece; on Struma 
R. : woollens, cottons, carpets; p. (1951) 
36,279. 

Sestri Levante. spt.. Italy; nr Genoa; p. 15.341. 
Sdte (formerly Cette), spt , 116rault. France ; on 
Mediterranean cst . chemicals, fisheries; exp. 
oysters, brandy, wine; p (1954) 33,454. 

Setlf, mkt. L, E. Algeria; alt. 3,696 ft.; cereals, 
horses: p. (1948) 

Setouchi, coastal region, S W. Honshu. N. Shikoku, 
Japan . flanks shores of Inland Sea ; sm. plains 
backed by terraced hillsides; intensive agr,. 
rice, mulberry, tea. citrus fruits ; many sm ts. 
engaged in Ashing, local tr. and varied iiids. 
Inc textiles, salt-extraction from brine 
Sett6 Cama, spt.. Gaboon. Equat. Africa: open 
roadstead, landing ditficult owing to swell ; exp. 
timber. 

Settle, mkt. i., rural dLst., W.R. Yorks, Eng, ; on 
R. Kibble In heart of Craven dist. : caves with 
remains of extinct fauna ; thread, cotton ; 
p. (rural dist 1961) 13,782. 

Settsu Plain, S. Honsnii, .Japan : located at head 
of Osaka Bay at E. end of Inland Sea . intensive- 
ly cultivated alluvial lowlands, ch. ciops. rice, 
vegetables, oranges ; gr. industl. belt extends 
along cst. through Kol3e. Osaka. Kfshiwada . 
engin., chemicals, textiles , a 500 sq m 
Setubal, c . spt., Lisbon. Portugal ; on R. Sado . 
boatlildg , fishing, sardine-cnnng. lace. salt, 
fertilizers, etc ; p (1950) 44.030. 

Seul Lac, L . S ol St .Joseph L , Ontario. Canada 
Sevan (Gokcha), Ige. L., Anneman 8 SR.; alt 
0,340 ft ; never freezes; surrounded by high, 
barren mtns, 

Sevan, t., Annenlan SS.R.; iindergroimd hydro- 
elec power sta. 

Sevastopol, spt , Ukrainian S S 11.: built on rums 
left after famous siege 1855, report on Black 
Sea; naval arsen.xls: leather, tiles, inachin. 
exp. gram; p. (1959) 118,000 
Seven Islands, pt., on St Jjawrcnce, (hicbcc. 
Canada, exp iron brought by ml troin 
Ungava peninsula 

Sevenoaks, i., urb dist , Kent. lilng ; in Vale of 
Holmesdale, 5 m N W ol Tonbridge, re^'idll . 
agr.. light inds ; Knole P.ark, p (1961) 17.604 
Severn, It, W of Eng ami N Wales, ri.^es in 
Montgomery and flows to Bristol Charm'd . 
length 200 m 

Severn, R, Ontario. Cana-la . flows to Hudson 
Bay , length 3.50 in 

Severn Tunnel, l-hig. . under estuary of R Severn 
lietween Pilnlng (GIos ) and Severn 'riinnid 
Junction (Mon ) . carries main rly from IjOndon 
to S, Whiles; longest main-line rly tunnel in 
Bnt Is ; length nearly 4i m 
Seville, 7 >ro»’ , Spain . agr . mining ; rap Seville, 
a. 5,430 sq ra ; p (1959) 1.226,730 
Seville, pi., cap, Seville. Spam on II Guadal- 
Quivir. Gothic cath ; palace, uni v . Ironwan-. 
machin . cigars, silks, poicelain, brewery, cotton 
and wool rnllLs, aircralt. exp lead, iron, mer- 
cury. cork, oranges, teinons. wine. birthT)lare 
of Vela.squez and Murillo, p (19.59) -121.757 
Sevran, t . Seine-ct-Oise. France, p. (1951) 12,956 
Sfevres, t. Seine-et-()i.se. France, on R Seme, 
celebrated porcelain mnfs . p (1954) 17,109 
Sevres (Deux), dep , N France; p. (1054) 312.S42 
Seychelles Is., Bnt nd . Indian Ocean , consisting 
of 92 Is., Igst I Mah(*. cap Victoria: exports 
prods of coconut palm phosnti.ite, essential 
oils and spices, famous for species of nut . total 
a 156 sq m;p (estd (1900) -I/. J25 
Seyne or La Seyiie-sui-Mer, t, V.ir, Frincc, 
nr. Toulon: shipbldg.; p. (1954) 26,672. 

Slax, spt , Tunisia . admin ctr . exp phosphate, 
olive oil, salt, esparto graas, cereals, d vtes. 
hides; imports food. cpal. textiles, snap; 
sponges; fishing; p (1950) 65,635. 

Sgurr Mor, mtn , Ross and ('romaity. Scot . alt 
3.483 it. 

Shabanl, l.,S Rhodesia; asbestos: p. (1958) 7,930 
(incl. 1,700 Europeans). 

Shaftesbury, mkt t. mun bor . Dorset. Eng ; 
10 m. N. of Blandford: agr. Implements, 
chemicals, glove mftg.; p (1901) 3, .366. 
Shohabad. Bihar. India, cement; p. (1911) 
63.122. 
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Sliahjahanpur, c, Uttar Pradesh. India, on 
Deoha R.; sugar; p (1961) 

Shabpur, t.. W. Punjab, Pakistan , cotton ; p. 

8,545. [36,460. 

Shaker Heights, t, Ohio, U.S.A.: P- (1960) 
Shakhty (Alexandrovsk Qnishevskl), t., R.S F H.R . 

coai, engin., elec, power; p. (1959) 196,000 
Shamokin. hor., Pnni's , USA. iron inttg.. 

anthracite; p. (1960) 13,674 
Shan State, div., Burma , a 57,500 srj rn : p 

2.500.000, elevated plateau throng) i which 
Hows R. Salween: iron, lead, silver, zinc, lormer 
Federated Shan States and Wa States. E Burma 

Shandakau Tunnel, IS Y. at., U b A . i ai ries 
water under Catskill Mtna to augment water 
supply of c. of N Y ; length 18 in 
Shanghai, c . vt , Klangsu. China, on Whangpoo 
trib. of Yangtze- iviang ; most impt. ot the 
former Chinese treaty pts., considerable exp 
Bilk and tea , mats paper, cigarettes, cotton . 
shiplildg.. engm . p (eatd. 19.57) 7.100,000 
Shanhaikv/an, t , vt , Hopei, China, on rly from 
Peking to Manchuria and the Liaotung G 
Shanklln, sf^e Sandowu-Shanklm. 

Shannon Airport, Clare. Ireland, sef Foynes 
Shannon, H , Ireland . soiiarating ('onnaught from 
prova. of Leinster and Munster, and flowing to 
Atlantic at l^oop Head, length 224 m 
Shansi, inland and hilly prou.. N China, liounded 
W and S by the Hwang-Ilo . coai. iron ore. 
petroleum, salt, cap 'raiyuan . a 60,394 so 
m : p. (1953) 14.314.485 
Shantou, see Swatow 

Shantung, viaritime prnv , Ciiina. on tlie <1 of 
Chihli and the Yellow Sea. pts Cheefii. 
Wcihaiwai and Kiaoehow . fertile plain . grain, 

Rilk, fruit; coal, iron, lead, copper, cap 
Tsman ; a. 56,447 so m . p (1953) 48.876 548 
Shap, jiar . Westmorland. Lng . near by is Shap 
Summit 914 It . an iinpt pas.s traveised by 
rlv .ind bv a mam road . gianite 
Shapinsay, Crknev Is . Scot 
Shari, R., Mali, W Afiica, flows from the S to L. 
Chad, navigable for greater part of course, 
length 700 ni 

Sharikhan, f .Uzlxjk.SS R .nr Namagan: cotton 
Sharon, plain, Isiacl, citriw truiL., Mney.irds, 
poultry 

Sharon, c, Penns, USA . Ironwks , brlck.s, 
elec goods, p (19(>()) 25.267 
Sharpness, vil , Clos . T’ng . on S Bhoie, Severn 
c.stuarv 18 m N L of A\oiimouth. entrance 
to Berkeley Canal 

Shasl, c. R pf . Hvipeh. China, on Yangt/.e- 
Kiang , cotton cl(dh . p (estd 1931) 113,526 
Shasta, min , Cal .USA ; 14,380 ft 
Shatt-al-Arab, U . Ira<j , foimed bv union of 
Tigris and Fmphrate^, flows thence to lie.id of 
Persi.vn C length 120 m 
Shatura. /. RSFSR. E of Moscow, elec 
power-plant, p (1954) JO.Odd 
Shawmigan Falls r , (Juebec. Canada . pulp and 
paper, p (1950) 28,450 

Shawnee, <■ . OI,la , USA . toftons, meat- 
preserving. p (1961)) 21.326 
Shcherbakov (Rybinsk), t , R pf . R S F S R.; on 
R Volga; ongin., textiles, hydro-elec ; p, (1959) 

181.000. 

Sheaf, R . W R . A'ork.s, Eng . ri.seR In S E 
l*emiines, flows N E to ioin R Hon at Sheflleld . 
for last 2 111 najrow \ alley crowded with smaller 
lactones of Shellield . ^ allev provides mam 

route to .S (Chesterfield) and S W (Manche.ster 
via ToMey) . length 11 in 
Sheboygan, c. Wls . USA ; on L. Michigan . 
furniture mftg . pianos, glo\cs, enamelled ware. 

P. (1900) 45.747 
Shechem, see Nablus. 

Sheernoss, spt . iirb did . Kent, Eng. ; on I of 
Shenpev at entrance to estnarv of R Medwav, 
fpnncr royal dockyard and garrison, electronics, 
funiiture, coach bldg . p ilWM) 11,123. 

Sheffield, c . co bar , W R. Yorks. Eng . on 
cramped .site at continence of Rh. Sheaf and 
Don gr cutlcrv. steel, iron, brass mftg ctr.. 
much in . instriuncnta. electro- plate, p (1961) 

493.0.54 

Shelbyville, t . Ind .USA; on Big Blue R ; 
mftg ctr. In colly, and agr. region, p (1900) 
14,317. 

Shellal (Esh Shellal), t . R pt.. Upper Egypt. N.E. 
Africa; on right bank of R. Nile, 2 m above 
Aswan Dam; S. terminus of Egyptian rly. 


system : nver-steamer sei ^ ice connects with 
Wadi Haifa. 160 m. upstream, N terminus ot 
Sudan rly, system, 

Shellhaven, oil rejinenea, Es-sex. Eng ; on K. side 
of Thames estuary, nr. Stantord-le-Ho)»e 
Shelton, t . Conn .USA. old vil of Huntingdon, 
has 18th-century houses, p (1960) 18,190 
Shenandoah, t, Peiiiifl . USA., anthracite, p. 
(1900) 11,075. 

Shenandoah. R . V'a . U S A . trib ot i’otomac R 
Shendi, t.. Sudan . on R. ISile , p 14,300. 

Shensi, prov , China. W of Ilwang-Ho. wheat, 
cotton; coal, petroleum, cap Sian, a 72.919 
so m . p (1953) 1.5. 881. 28 1 
Shenyang (Mukden), c . cap . Tiiaorimg, N 1) 
China, on Hun-llo in narrow est part of lowland 
with hilly country on both sides, impt rly 
junction with mam routes N to Harbin and 
Trans-Siberian Rly , S to Vekm, Lushun (Pt 
Arthur) and into Korea, ur comm and politi- 
cal ctr , p (1950) 2.290,000 
Shepherd’s Bush, resuio. svb . W London. Eng 
Shepparton, / . Victoria, Ausliaha , 118 m N N i; 

of Melbourne . p (1961) 7 7.57 J 
Sbeppey, I. ot, Kent, Eng . m 'i'hames estnarv 
E of mouth of R Medway. 9 m long. 5 m 
wide, cereals, blicep-raisiiig 
Shepshed. t , iirb dist , J.eicester. Ihig , 3 in W 
of Ijoughivorough . gloves, boots, shoes, needles . 
p. (1961) 7.179 

Shepten Mallet, rnkl t . vrb dist . Somerset, Eng . 
at foot of Mendip IIills 5 m S E of Wells . 
shoes cider, p (1961) 5,518 
Sherborne, nikt ( , urh dist , Dorset, 1 ng, , 4 m 
E of Yeovil , famous alibev and school . 
gloves, silk, creameries. It, engin . timber 
yard.M. p (1961) 6,062 

Sherbrooke, r . H aebec, Canada . at confluem c of 
Rh St Fi antis and Magog . woollens, r otton^, 
oaniets machm . fgiw'mills, p (1956) 58.668 
Sherchell. .«m spf , Algeria , mkt , p 12.6.10 
Sheridan, t.. Wyo .USA; p (1900) 77.(757 
Shcringham, t , urb. did . Norfolk. lOng . on E 
c&t 4 m W of Cromer , seaside resort . tislung . 
p (1961) 4.836 

Sherman, t, 'lexas. USA . tr in locall" i>ro- 
duced cotton and corn, p (I960) 24,988 
Sherwood Forest, aimtnl royal xcoodhintl, Notts, 
Eng 

Shetland Is., Scot ; in Zetland co , 50 iii N E of 
the Orkneys . about 100 in gr . th i . Mainland . 
textiles, Hshmg . nUo cattle, sheep, ponies, 
potatoes, oil t Jeiwick, a 551 mi m . 
P (1961) 17.809 

Sheyenne, R . Dakota, USA , trib of j(ed R . 
iength 325 ir 

Shields. North, se/’ Tynemouth. 

Shield.s, South, sec South Shields. 

Shilnal, mkt t , rural di^i , Shrop^llne. T ng , 
5 m SE of 'Wellington . malting. lOal. iron, 
p (rural dl^^t , 1961) 14,234. 

Shigatze. t. Tibet, on It Tsangix) , ti itr on 
mam caravan routes , p 9.000 
Shikarpur, i . N Sind, Pikistan, tr. etr , gems 
and .silk. i). over 62,000 

Shikoku. 0/1 c ()/ f/ie /(je Is Japan: S of Honshu . 

nee. fruit, sugar-cane . copper, a 7,248 m. 
Shildon, urb. did . Durham. Eng , 3 m S ot 
Bisliop Auckland, rly wks . p (1961) 11.372 
Shllka, R. E Siberia. RSFSR, trib of R 
Amur, length 760 in. 

Shillong, rap. Assam. India; at alt 4.500 ft. m 
Khasi Hills, ctr of impt tea-growmg dist . 
P 25 000 \3S.510 

Shimbara. t, Japan; holidav resort; p (1947) 
Shimisu, sjit , Japan . tea ctr . oranges, paper. 

tinned fruit and tldi . p. (1947) 68,892. 
Sbimoda, apt , Honshu, .iapaii , between Nagova 
and Yokohama , p 10.000. 

Shimonoseki, spi . Honslui I . Jap.iu . at extreme 
S W of I ; steamer connections to Moji 
(Kyushu I ) . p (1950) 193.572 
Shin, Loch. Sutherland. Scot . 16^ m long, 

dnvmed by R Shin to the R. O 5 kell 
Shipka Pass, Bulgaria . over the Balkan Mtas , 
47 m N E. of Plovdiv 

Shipley, t , urb di«f. WR. Yorks. F.ng ; on R. 
Aire. 8 m N W. of I^eeds . worsted muis. ; 
p (1961) 

Shipston-on-Stour. mkt. t. Warwick. Eng.; in 
Cotswold Hills, 4 m K. of Chipping Camden, 
rope, farming, p. 1,365. 

Shiraz, c.. cap , Fars, Iran; beautifully sited in 
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vine-flrrowlnK (list. : mosaics, carpets, silk ; p. 
(1956) 169,088. 

Shire, R, flows from L Nyasa to K Zambesi: 
on It are the famous Murchison Falls, up to 
which the R is navigable . length 380 m. 

Shlrwa or Chilwah, shallow L., nr. Nyasa, Africa; 

40 m. long. 14 m wide ; has 4 Is. 

Shiuohow (Kukang). t. Kwangtung. Cthina. 
tobacco, groundnuts . head of navigation of 
R. Pel ; p. (estd. 1035) 207,610 
Shluhing, t.. Kwangtung. China . W. of Canton . 
marble; oranges 

Shizuoksi. 87 >i . Honshu. Japan ; tea refining, 
blending, packing . orange,8. Fruit tinning . 
woodwork; textiles, p, (1955) 295,172 
Shkodra iScutari), L., 29 m. long, on lorders of 
Montenegro and Albania , outlet \ la R. Bojana 
into Adriatic. 

Shkodra (Scutari), i , Albania; stands at foot of 
H. L. (ancient cap Illvria) ; cas oath . tobacco 
ind., cement, p (estd. 1950) 29,500. 

Shoa, St.. Ethiopia, S E ^Vmhura 
Shoalhaven, R , N.S W , Au.stralia . length 260 m 
Shoebuiyness, Essex. Eng . on N side of 
Thames eatuarv. 3 m E. of Houthend . barracks, 
gunnery school, bricks. 

Sholapur, c . ALaharaahtra. India, between Hyder- 
abad and P(X)na, Ige bazaar, temples, etc . silk, 
cotton Cloth; p (1061 ) 

Shoreditch, melTopohtnn bar . I') Ixindon. V^ng : 

industl , mainly cabinet mkg . p (1901) 40,465 
Shoreham-by>Sea, t., urb disi , VV Sussex. Eng . 
at mouth of R. Adur. 4 m E of Worthing, 
old Bpt and mkt t. . lx>at bldg . clicmlcals, 
soap, preserves, p (1961) 17.‘J91 
Shoshone Falls, on Snake R . Idaho, U.S.A ; 
height 200 ft 

Shott esh Shergul, Igst. saline L , Algei la 
Shotts, plateau, N. Africa , upland legion with salt 
Ij 3 , within A thus intiis, 

Shreveport, c , Ea . U S A , industl clr in cotton- 
growing dlst. . petroleimi. p (1960) 

Shrewsbury, co. t , mun hor , Salop. Eng ; on R 
Severn 12 m above Tronbrldge goiire between 
The Wrekin and WenkK;k Edge, agr. and ilalry 
CQuipment, luachiii , elec goods, inipt cattle 
and sheep mkt , famous public Rchool. fine 
churches. Shire Hall, Cuildhall, p. (1901) 49,726 
Shropshire (Salop), A \i' nnctlaiui ro . Eng , 
bordering on Wales , fine pastoral country with 
hills and woodland, agr and dairying, iron, 
innfs , cap Shrewsbury . a 1.347 so m , 
p (1901) 297,313 
Shufu. see Kashgar 

Sliumen (Kolarovgrad) t Bulgaria . SE of Ruse, 
cloth, occupied by Ruasiaus, 1878, p. (1950) 
41,670 

Shumerlya, i . riuivash. R S F S R , cellulose, 
paper, woodworking, p 10,000. 

Shumia, f., Hejaz, Saudi Arabia. S of Medina 
Shusha, t, Azerbaydzhan 88 R . silk-weaving, 
leather, p. massacred by Moslems 1920 
Shustar. t , Iran; carpets. woollcnR, pottery, etc . 
shallow-draught Ixiats can leath bhallili. ni 8. 
by R, Karim , p 20,000 

Shuya, t., R S.F.S.R . engin., textiles; p (1950) 
64,000. 

Shwebo, f. Central Bunna . on R Irrawaddy ; 

p. 11,286. 

81 Klang, ch. R , S. China ; headstrcairis rise iii 
Yunnan plateau, torm main R. ni bunehow, R 
then flows E , enters 8 China 8ca through Ige 
delta nr. Hong Kong ; lowei vallev Intensively 
eultivated, nee, sugai -cane, tea , tropieal elimate 
permits continuous eultivatiori of most crops 
throughout year . valley very densely populated 
Sialkot, f . W Pakistan. NE of Lahore, sports 
goods, musiejil and surgical instnunents. paper, 
p (1951) 167,543 
Siam. See Thailand. 

Slam, G. ot, Ige. inlet, 8 China 8ca . 385 m from 
N.W toSE 

Sian (Changan). c . car . Shensi. China . mkt. , 

. oil and sawmills: p. (estd 1957) 1.500,000 
Eibenlk, t , Jugoslavia: naval base. Ashing, 
weaving, woollens, chemicals, bauxite, p 
(1959) 23,000. 

Siberia, terr , U.S S R : from the Ural Mtns to 
Sea of Okhotsk and Bering Strait, bounded by 
the Aiotic on the N . and on the S by Mongolia 
and Turkestan ; clhnate mostly severe . ch ts. 
Novosibirsk (cap. W.S ) and Irkutsk (cap 
E.8 ) ; rich in coal, iron, minerals, oil and gas in 


W, Siberian lowland; resources not yet fully 
known; a. 4,210,420 sq m.; p (1939) 
21,891,469. 

Sibenit, i . S of Sumatra. ludonesla 
Sibl, t , W Pakistan, p. 9,532. 

Siblu, t , Central Romania . linen, leather, lirew 
ing. p. (1959) 95,878. 

Sibu, t , Saraivak. Malaysia. 80 m up R Rojaiic; 
P 5,000 

Sicily, the last I , Mediterraiiean Sea . former 
kingdom and now a region ot Itiilv. prixlurcH 
corn, oranges, olives, silk, almonds, sardines, 
sulphur and salt; oil In thst of Ragusa, Gelv 
Fontanarossa, pleasant climate, mountainous, 
highest point the volcano Mt Etna, cli ts 
l*alermo. (^tama. Messina, a 9.926 sq m . 
p. (1951) 4,462,220 

Sicuanl, t, S Peru, S. America; ait 11,050 it . 

agr and pastoral dist. ctr . p. 15,000 
Sidamo, see Galla and Sidamo. 

Sidcup, see Chislchurst and Sidcup. 

Sldl-beI-Abb6s, t . W Algeria . wlieat. barlev, 
toliacco. oliv’es, vines , cattle, wool , foot- 
wear. bricks, turniture. cheese, macaroni, p 
(1954) 81,000. 

Sidi-Kacem (Petit Jean) t , Morocco, N W Africa, 
oil held and refinery. 

SIdlaw Hills, loto mtn range, Angus. Perth. Seot 
Sidmouth, mid. t., urb dist , Heion. Fug . on S 
cst.. 15 m. S E. of Exeter . seiwlde rcbort . 
Houiton lace, gloves, p iWdl) 11.139 
Sldon. cst. t , Lebanon, on Mediterranean. S of 
Beirut, terminal ot oil T)ipe-llne Irom Saudi 
Arabia, refinery, p 17,695 
Sledlce. t . Poland: E. ot Wan-aw, p (1900) 
32,000 

Slegbuxg, t., N Rhinc-Wcstphalia, Crerman\ . on 
R. Sieg; Benedictine abl)o\ , ilvtis, non. (;era 
inks. p. (estd 1954) 27,600 
Siogen, t, N Rlime-Westphalm, Ccmiarii . on 
R Sieg , 2 cos , Iroii-mimiig and Hiiicltmg. 
machin . leatlier , p (estd 40,900 

Siemlanowlce Slaskle, t, Poland, nr Kaiowicc, 
(1960) 62,000 

Siena, hxll-toum, Tuscani, Italy, 32 in S of 
Florence, spreads over three )nlltop» with 
Idazza del Campo in l)etween wiiero ( eh'bi-atcd 
Palio festival ( horse -race.^^) arc held. 13tli- and 
14th-cent arch , catli , agr mkt . tanning, 
glass, textiles, bricks; pan/orte (xmicctionerv . 
tourist ctr ; p (1951) 52,226 
Sieradz, f . Poland, on R Warta, p hi, too 
Siero, (, Oviedo. Spain, on it Nora, agr. 

hvftstock-raising. coal-mlmng . p ,10,9. il 
Sierra da Estrella, see Estrella, Sierra aa. 

Sierra de Baudo, 7/7(71 r/mye, Colund)ia. S America 
Sierra de Data, mtn range, Portugal-Spam 
Sierra de Credos, min range. Central Spam 
Sierra de Guadanama, mtn rnugr. Central Sp.iiu 
Sierra Leone, rnd sov si witliin Bntihli Conunon- 
wealth (1901), AV. Africa, situated l/ctween 
Guinea and Jiibeua; covcied with ranges o( 
hills, ch proil , palm kernels, ginger, i/iassava. 
kolas, iron oie, diamonds, chromite, gold, cap 
Freetown, a 27,925 sq m , p 2,400,000 

Sleira Madre, min range, \V . tet , Mexico and 
( luatemala 

Sierra Mojada, mtn range. Ontral Mexico 
Sierra Morena, mtn. range, Spam , between 
(.luadalqiilvir and Guadiana basins, highest 
point 5.500 ft 

Sierra Nevada, wtn range, Granada. Spain. 

highest summit, Mulliacen. 

Sierra Nevada, mtn chain. Cal . TT.S A ; highest 
peak Mt Wliltncy, alt. 14,898 ft 
Sierra Nevada de M6iida, mtn lange. W Venezuela . 
S America , extends N 10 from San Cristdbal 
to Barquislmeto ; extension of E. range of 
Andes, alt. over 16,000 tt, . impt. (XifTee 
plantations from 3,000 to 0.000 ft on slopes 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, mtns , Colombia. 

S America: summits over 19.000 ft. 

Sighet. t , N. Jtomaula on USS.R frontier, p 
(1945) 18,329 

Slgluljbrd, apt. N. Iceland, herrings; p {1Q47) 2,972. 
Sigulrl, t , Guinea. W. Africa; on R Niger, gold, 

p 11,000 

Siirt, t . Turkey; S of Bitlls. p. (1960) 22,898. 
Slkang, former prov., China. Included in Szech- 
wan prov. 1955 

Sikasso, (., Mali, W. Africa; mkt , route ctr.; p. 
13,000. 

Sikkim, st. £. Himalayas, adjoining Tibet. Nepal 
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and Hhutan : dense forests, with rich flora and 
orclildaceiB, but fcrowa rice and Indian corn in 
the clearings . ch tr. routes from Bengal to 
Tibet pass through the st. ; cap. Gangtok ; 
a. 2,745 SQ. ra.: p (1961) 161.080. 

Sila, La, mtn massif. Calabria, S. Italy ; granite 
mass occupying full width of peninsula; alt. 
over 3,600 ft., max. 6,327 ft. 

Silchester, par.. Hants, Eng. ; between BaaingstoLe 
and Heading : iinpt ctr of the Itoman road 
system ; many Roman remains. 

Silesia (Polish ^lask, Czech Slezsko), geograpMcal 
region. Europe ; extends on both sides of Oder 
K. ; rich In coal, zinc, iron, arsenic : farming, 
sugar-beet, cereals, fruit, general ind. ; has 
freciuentlv changed hands, in 1010 was divided 
between Germany (70%). Poland (26%), and 
Czechoslovakia (5%); in 1045 the former 
German part became Polish, now forms 2 provs . 
caps. Kf'towice and Wroclaw: p. 4.764.500: 
the Czechoslovakian part la united with 
Moravia , p 200.000 

Sllistrrv, \ . Bulgaria ; on N.E. Romanian border, 
on Danube K ; cloth, distilleries. sawmlUe, 
grapes; p 16.180 

Silkeborg, t . Jutland. Denmark; W. of Aarhus; 

paix:r. textiles; p 20.955. 

Silloth, resort, on Solway Plrth. Cumberland. Eng. ; 
coal, grain 

Silsdeu. t. urb. dist.. WR Yorks. Eng.; on R 
i\ire. 4 m. N W of Bingley; p. (1961) 6,142 
Silva Porta, t . Angola, iVlrica ; admin, t. ; cattle, 
agr. ctr ; p. 4.671. 

Silver City, t.. N M.. U S.A. : gold. iron, silver; 

cattle; health resort; p (1900) 6.972. 

Silver Spring, t.. Md., U.S A. ; sub. to Wash. : 
p. 43.294. 

Slmalur, /., S of Sumatra. Indonesia. 

Simcoe,/y .N.ofL. Ontario. Canada; 30 ra by 18m 
Slmeto, Jt . Sicily, Italy; rises in central Sicily. 
Hows E Rcroas plain of Catania into Mediter- 
ranean ; lower course bordered by malarial 
marshes; length 54 m 

Simferopol, t . Ukrainian S S.E.; on E. Balghir nr. 
Sevastopol; soap, candles, friuts, engln.. p. 
(1959) 189.000 

Simla, t . cap. Himachal Pradesh. India ; alt 
7,075 ft. above sea. with sanatorium . p (1941) 
18.348. (sta.. docks; v. 7,310 

Slnionstown, C, of Gd Hope, S Africa; naval 
Simplon, min., Switzerland; alt. 11,695 ft ; the 
pa.s.s over the Simrilon (alt. 0.594 ft.) from 
Doinodossola, Italy, to Brig in the Rhone vallev, 
Switzerland, was originally made by Napoleon I 
The Simplon rly tunnel leads from Brig on the 
Swiss side to Iselle in the Val di Vedro on the 
Italian and is the longest in the world. 121 ni 
Sinai, peninsvlo, between Gs. of Aqaba and Suez, 
at head of Red Sea, a. 11,055 s<i. m, mainly 
desert, Mt Sinai (the Aiaib Jebel Mu.sa. or 
" Mt of Moses ”) called also Horeb. is one ot 
numerous mtii.s on the peninsula ; alt 7.303 ft 
Sinaloa, st . Mexico ; on G of Cal ; agr and 
mining, iich in gold, silver, copper, iron and 
lead. Cap Culiueiiii . a 22,580 sq m. ; p (1950) 
621,9 W 

Sind, st . Pakistan ; formerlv part of the Mogul 
Empire; admin. Il.Q at Kaiachi, spt. for the 
Indus valley ; mostly desert, only one-tenth 
irrigated : prod . cereals, hemp, cotton, 

indigo, a 50,443 sq in., p. (1951)4,619.000 
Slndara, Gaboon, Africa, admin ctr 
Sines, spt.. S Portugal . birthplace of Vasco da 
Gama: p 6.091 

Singapore, I , Brit col , at S extremity of Malav 
Peninsula, includes Cliristinas I and Cocos Is . 
to liecome part ol Malavsian Eed (Aug 1963). 
naval, military ami alr-torcc base, rubber, 
fnilts. coffee: oil refining, a 291 sq in . p 
(1959) 1.550,000 

Singen, t, Baden- Wdrtteraberg. Gerinan> ; N.W 
of L Constance . foodstuffs, metals ; p. (estd 
1954) 23,100 

Slnghbhum, (list . Bibar. India, iron- and 8tc*cl- 
wks, a 5,122 sq in , p 2,052,199. 

Slngora. see Songkhala, 

Slnkiang-Uighur, aut region, China, bordering on 
Soviet Union and Kashmir: cereals, cotton, 
wool, silk; cap Tihwa; a. 705,902 sq. m.; p. 
(1953) 4.873,608 

Sinneh, Iran; carpets; p. 32.000. 

Slnop. Turkish t., on Black Sea In I. of same name ; 
timber, silk: p (1960) 8,999. 


Sintra (Cintra), <„ Portugal ; summer resort, 18 m. 

from Lisbon ; convention of 8., 1808 
Sion, eav . Valais, Switzerland ; on K Rh6ne ; 

built on two castled hills ; cath ; p. 9.363. 
Sioux City, Iowa. U.S A. : on R. Missouri ; meat- 
packing. foundries, elec, goods, cement; p. 
(1900) 89,159. 

Sioux Falls, t . S.D .USA.; on Big. Sioux K. ; 
in rich wheat region . machln., cars, farming 
Implements; p (1960) 65.466. 

Sir Eidward Pellew, or. of Is . N. Australia; in G. 

of Carpentaria. 

Slret R., see Sereth R 

Sirmur, former Punjab St, India; merged into 
the Indian Union , ch. t. S, (or Nahan). 
Sitapur, t . Uttar Pradesh, India . p. 30,381. 

Sitka (formerly Novo Archangelsk), t . S E. Alaska, 
USA; on Baranoi 1 . in Sitka Sound ; was ch. 
pt. of former Ruscian America, gold-mines; 
Inmlieriiig. canning . naval and coaling sta , p. 
(1960) 3.237. 

Sltra, 1 . Persia G : fonning part of st. of Bahiaiii. 
Arabia, 3 m. long and 1 m. wide ; from here an 
oil pjiieime and a causeway carrying a road 
extends out to sea lor 3 in. to a deep-water 
anchorage. 

Slttang, R . Burma : rises in Pegu Yoma, flows S . 
enters G. of Mnrtabnn. Andaman Sea throngli 
delta, valley intensively cultivated, rice, 
delta foicstcd ; length 610 m 
Slttmgbourne and Milton, uikl. t , urb. disi . Kent. 
Eng ; on Milton Creek, 9 m. E. of Chatham , 
paper-mills, brick-wks . cement , ctr. ot fruit- 
growing dist.; p. (1961) 23,616. 

Slvas, Turkish I., ricii in minerals, has mineral 
springs wiUi fertile grain-growing soil, fine 
orchards and vineyards, besides timber forests ; 
cap Sixas. p (19V)) 494,373 
Sivas. t. Turkey, in the Kizil Innak valley; 

mnfs woollens, p (1960) 93,849. 

Sivash or Putrid Sea, lagoon on E. side of Crimea, 
U S.S Jt. 

Slwa, oasis, Egypt , in Libyan Desert, 300 m S W. 
of Alexandria ; dates, olives, remains of temple 
of Ammon and the fountain ol the Sun . 20 in 
Jong. 1 m wule . p 1,000 
Slzewell, Suffolk. Eng . nuclear power sta under 
constni. 

Svttlland I.. Deiimfirk; Igst. I . agr., fishing, 
miifs , ch. t. Copenhagen , a 2,840 sq. m 
Skagen, t . N Deninaik . on cst of the Skagerrak ; 

flshmg. tourism , p (1950) 

Skagenak, ann of N. Sea. giving access to tlie 
Kattegat, between Norway and Denmaik. 
70-90 m wule 

Skagway, sm. spt , Alaska, USA. at head of 
Lynn Canal inlet, 400 m. N.W. of Prince 
Rupert: linked bv rly to Whitehorse on Upper 
R Yukon, boomed in gold rush (in 1898. p. 
15.000), subsequently declined, p (1060) 659 
SkAnc (Scania), peninsula, extreme S ot Sweden, 
corresponds approx to cos Mahnhhus, Kristian- 
stad ; most favoured part of Sweden in relief, 
soil, climate ; uitensivo fanning, wheat, barley, 
sugar-beet, fodder crops, dairy cattle, ch ts. 
Mahno, Lund. Ticlleburg; a. approx. 4.000 
sq 111 

Skaraborg, CO.. Sweden . a. 3.209 sq m. . p (1950) 
248,397. 

Skarzysko-KamJenna, f . Kielce, Poland, p (1960) 
35.000. 

Skaw. The (Grenen), C . at extreme N. of Den- 
mark 

Skeena, R . B C . Canada ; rlse^ in N Rocky 
Mtns., fiows S W to Pac Oc at Prince Rupert . 
lower valley ustul by Canadian National Kly. 
from Edmonton (AlluTta) to Prince Rupert \ia 
Yellowhead Pixss . length approx 400 m. 
Skegness, i . mb . Lindsey, Lincoln, P'ng , 
on E cst at entrance to 'The Wash ; fanning, 
vegetables; resort, p. (1961) 12,843. 

Skelleftea. i , N. Sweden, on Bothnia O . mng . 

chiefly copper, gold. . p (1901) 

Skelmersdale, t , urb dist , Tziiics. Eug,; coal, 
bricks, drainpipes, p. (1961) 6’,30^. “New Town” 
designated 1962 See K191 
Skelton and Brotton, / , urb. dist., N.R. Yorks. 
Eng ; at N. foot of Cleveland Hills, 10 m. E. ot 
Middlesbrough; steel flooring; p. (1961) 13,186 
Skerries, spt., Dublin, Ireland ; fistung ; umsllu. 
stones; p (1951) 2,457. 

I Sklbbereen, mki , .spt., urb. dui.. Cork. Ireland . 

I farming, p. (1901) 2.015. 
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Skiddaw, mtn., CumbcrJand, Eng. ; E. of Bassen- 
thwaite L. ; alt. 3.054 ft. 

Skien. svt.. Bratsberg. Norway : on R. Sklen ; 

Baw-mlUs, Ice, and timber tr.; p (1960) 15.502. 
Skiemlewice, Lodz, Poland, S.W. of Warsaw, 
p. (1900) 22.000 

Skipton, / . %irb drsi., W R. Yorks, Eng ; on R. 
Aire. 6 m. N W of Keighley . cotton and rayon , 
caa.; p. (1901) 12,988 

Skive, f . N Jutland, Denmark: fLshing, rly ctr ; 
p. (1950) 14.497. 

Skopin, t., R.S.FSR.; S.E. of Moscow; lignite, 
engin.; p 16.740 

Skopje, t , cap . Macedonia. Jugoslavia, the ancient 
Scopi, chrome mines in neighbourhood . asbes- 
tos, chemicals: Ige. steelwks. projected, p 
(1959) 167,000 

Skovde, t., Sweden: between Ls Vanem and 
Vattem, garrison t.. cars, cement, p (1901) 
23,946 

Skowhegan, i.. Me . U.S A ; p (1950) 6.183. 

Skye, 1., Igst. of the Inner Ilcbrides, Inverness. 
Hcot. : mountainous . sheep-farming and 

fisheries: only town. Portree; a, 547 eq m 
Skyros, /.. Grecian Archipelago. E. of Evvoia 
(Euboea) 

Slagelse, old t . Sjaelland. Denmark, food inds ; 

iron and silver wks . p (1950) 19.184 
Slalthwalte, mki. t . W R Yorks. lOng . S W. of 
Huddersfield. 

Slanic, t . Wallachia, Romania , on S flank of 
Carpathian Mtns . 22 m N of Plocsti, impt. 
salt deposits. 

Slask, see Silesia. 

Slatina, /. Romania: on R Olt. 87 m W. of 
Bucharest ; ancient churches : p 13.136 
Slave, R., N.W. Terr., Canada ; flows into C,r 
Slave L 

Slave Coast, portions of Guinea cat . W Africa, 
embracing Dahomev and Nigeria 
Slavonia, former (’rown land (with Cioatia) of 
Hungary, now Jugoslavia 
Slavyansk, i , Ukrainian S S R : coal, chemioal.s, 
salt, engin., p. (1959) 83,000. 

Sleaford, mht. t., vrb. disl., Kesteven, Ijincoln, 
Eng . 12 m N E of Grantham, agr and agr 
implements, malting, seeds, p (1961)7.^.7# 
Sleepers, The, tjr of Is., Hudson Bay. Canada. 
Slezsko, see Silesia. 

Slleve Bloom, lull range, Offalv and Laoghis cos , 
Ireland , highest point 1,733 ft 
Sheve Donard, mtn . N. Ireland . highest of the 
Mourne Mtns . co. Down , alt 2,796 it 
Sligo, cst. CO , Connacht, Ireland ; pasture, tillage, 
barren mtn. and turf, livestock, fl.shmg . 
a. 737 sq m ; p. (1961) JJ.Wc? 

Sligo, f tSlico. Ireland : o^^.ligoRay, distilling. 

flour, fisheries; p (1961) 13,138 
Slioch, mtn., Ko.s8 and (;rom.iriy, bcot ; 3,217 ft 
Sliven. t. E. Ko'imelia. Bnlsana, f.imoub lor 
black wine: P. (1956) 46,383. 

Slough, t . mun. hor . Bucks, JOng ; on river terrac e 
N of R Thames. 23 m W of London . many 
light inds.; p, (1901) 80,503. 

Slovakia, old prov . Czechoslovakia ; consists 
largely of Carpathian Mtns. , ch. t Kosice , 
a. 18.902 sq. m . p. (1947) ‘1,402.300 
Slovenia, fed. unit, Jugoslavia , (^p Ljuliliana 
(Laibach), a. 0,266 sq m : p 1 .589.000. 

Slupsk (Stolp), t . Pomerania. Poland , German 
before 1945: cas ; machin . agr implements, 
p (1960) 53,000 

Sm&land, diat., S. Sweden : barren upland area S 
of L VAttern ; moorland, deciduous forest, 
contrasts gre.itlv with remainder of S Sweden 
Smederevo, I, Serbia. Jugoslavia, nr. Belgrade, 
p (1959) 22,000 

Smethwick, co Oor . Staffs. Eng. ; N.W. sub of 
Birmingham, machin.. engin , iron, glass; n 
(1961) 68.372. 

Smichov, t , Czechoslovakia ; on R. Vltava ; con- 
nected by bridge with Prague . mnfs. . p. 
54,370. [with Baffin Bay 

Smith Sound, Arctic Cana<la ; connects Kane Bav 
Smith’s Falls, I , Ont . Canada . rly ctr ; p 8,907 
Smoky Hill, R . Cx)l . Kan.. USA; trib. of 
Kansas R : length 400 m - 
Smolensk, c., R S.F S R ; on both banks of the R 
Dnieper; tallow, linen, iron and copper smelt- 
ing, engin.; p. (1959) 146,000. 

Smyrna, see Izmir. 

SnaefelK highest mtn., I. of Man ; alt 2.034 ft. 
Snake R. or Lewis Fork, trib. of Columbia R., 


flows from Wyo. to Wash., U.S.A. ; length 
1,050 ra. 

Sneek, #.. Friesland, Neth. ; nr. Leeuwarden ; 
mnfs. ; p. 16,820. 

Sneeuwbergen, mtn. range, C of Gd. Hope S- 
Africa. 

Sniatim. t., Ukrainian 8.S.R.; on R. Prut; tan- 
mng. horses and cattle fairs; p. 12,120. 

Snizort, Loch, arm of sea (14 m long). N. of I. of 
Skve, Scot. 

Snohetteu, mtn.. highest in Dovrefjeld range, 
Norway ; alt. 7,565 ft. 

Snowdon, wfr? , nr Caernarvon. Wales . (highest in 
Eng. and Wales) ; alt 3.571 ft. 

Snowy, R , N S W and Victoria. Australia ; rises 
in Mt Kosciusko, flows S. into Bass Strait 80 m 
W of C. Howe : water carried through tunnel 
under Australian Alps to help irrigation in 
Murray valley , length 220 m 
Soar, R , Leicester. Nottingham, Eng ; rises in 
uplands of S Leics, flows N W. througli 
Ixiicester. Ijoughborough, into R. Trent nr 
Long Eaton, hosiery and knitwear mds. in 
lower valley: 43 m. long 

Sobat, R.. Sudan, N E Africa ; rises in S W of 
Abyssinian Highlands, flows N W into R Nile 
80 m. below L No; one of ch sources of Nile 
flood-water, Abyssinia receives monsoon rains 
April to Oct , max discharge into White Nile, 
Nov and Dec. : length over 500 m. 

Soche, see Yarkand. 

Society Is., archipelago, S Pac Oc : between the 
Tunmotu Archipelago and Friendly I.s . under 
Fr protection ; ch. I. Tahiti . ch prod phos- 
plmte and copper, cap Papeete, j) 37,303 
Socotra, Bnt / , G of Aden. Indian Ocean , S, of 
Arabia and E of C. Guardafui , gums, dates, 
fishing, stock-raising . a. 1,382 sq m ,p 12,000. 
Sodbury. rural dist , Glos, Eng ; aircraft, bricks, 
quarrying, coal-mining; p (1961) 4 #,.72^ 
Soderhamn, spt , Sweden, on G of Bothnia. N 
oi Gavle. timber, wood-pulp, iron, engin , p 
(1961) 13,010. 

Sodermanland, co , Sweden , S W of Stockholm ; 

a 2,634 sq m , p (1950) 214.056. 

Sodertalje, / , Sweden; on L Malar, engin . tools, 
machin , cars, aluminium; p (1961) .7.7, /.'ll’ 
Soerabaya or Surabaya, bpt . .Java, Indonesia, 
dockyards and arsenal, oil. exp coffee, rice, 
cotton, sugar, tapioca, p (1958) 7. 7.7.5, .7W 
Soerakarta, or Solo, t , Java, Indonesia, p (195'"d 
298 778 

Soest. c . N. Rhme-Westphaha. Gennanv , catb . 

iron ind , p (cstd 1954) 30,600 
Solala and Manlca, prov , Mozamliniuc . N of 
Iiihambane, by some identified with the 
" Land of Ophir ” of the Bible , cai) Beira 
Sofia, t , cap , Bulgaria, the ancient Sardic.i, an<l 
the Triaditza of the B\/antlne Greeks, on 
(Jolem Iskcr K.; unlv . sugar, beer, flour, 
leather, silk, tobacco, maize, linen, engin . 
cheiTii(%aIa. p (1956) 725.756 
Sogn og Fjordane, co . Norway, a 7.125 sq m , 
P (1901) 100,033 
Sogne Fjord, longest in Norway 
SobAg, /. Egypt, on R Nile, p (1917) 43,2.14 
Soignies, / . Belgium , on R. Senne . graniLc. flax , 
p 10,309. 

Soissons, t , Aisnc, Fiance . iron, copper, farm 
Implements, glass, sugar; p (1954) 20,484. 
Soke, t, Turkey, liquorice, fruits, ceieals, live- 
stock . emery, lead, p (1960) 23.442 
Sokol, i R.S F S R . Oil R Suklion.i . paper . p 
10.000 

Sokoto, Nigeria, W Africa, groundnuts, nee. 
cotton, cattle, hides and skins Founded 1809 
as cap of native st of S., pop mainly Hausa 
and Fulani. R 48.000 

Sol Iletsk, t., R.S F S R : near Kazakhstan 
border; potash, p 10,000 
Soleftea. Vasternorrland. Sweden ; on G. of 
Bothnia, p. (1901) 9,888 
Solent, The, slrad seiiarating the 1 of Wight from 
the mainland . extends from Hurst Castle to 
Calshot 

Soleure (Solothurn), can . N Switzerland ; arable, 
pastoral, and afforested ; a 306 sq m , p. 
162,600 

Solihull, mun. hor , Warwick. Eng ; 5 ni S W of 
Birmingham; motor wks . drawing office equip- 
ment. stellite alloys mftg ; p (1961) 96,010 
Solikamsk, t., R S F S.R : on R. Kama, potash 
and magnesium salts; chemicals, p. 10,000. 
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Sollngen, t . N Rhlne-Wcatphalia. Germany ; 
15m E. of DUsseldorf ; cutlery ctr. ; p. (estd. 
1954) 157,000. 

S6Uer, t , Majorca. Spain : p. 10,586. 

Solna, t. nr Stockholm, Sweden: p. (19C1) 
51,094 

Solomon Is., Bnt. prot., S. Pac.: Inc. all Is. In 
900-m. archipelago, S. and S E. of large I of 
Bougainville, copra, trochus p,hell. timber, 
a. 11.500 8q m . p (1959) 124,076. 

Solor I., J^esser Siinda Is . Indonesia .a 114 kq. m 
Solothurn, can , N.W. Switzerland , crossed by 
Jura intns and II. Aar . agr . pastoral, industl ; 
a 300 sq. in . p (1950) 170.508 
Solothurn (Soleure), i . cap., can Solothurn. 
Switzerland , on K Aar . watches, jewellery, 
cottons, motor production ; p (IQil) 15,414. 
Solvesborg, spt , Sweden , ice-breakers necessary 
in winter : tanneries ; p 4,246 
Solway Firth, arm of Irish Sea, between Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright. Scot., and Cumberland, length 
40 m 

Somaliland, remon, NE Africa, "the Eastern 
Horn of Africa,” from the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandcb S to the Equator 
Somaliland, French, col. NE Africa: extends 
inland 90 ni from straits of Bab-e!-Mandcl). 
comprised of plain, mainly below 600 ft alt . 
hot, dry climate, ch prod , coifec. hides, salt, 
cap Djibouti (linked bv rly to Addis Ababa), a 
8,900 sq 111 . T) (estd 1960) 67,000 
Somali Republic, ind. sovereian since 1 July 
1900, comprising former U N trust terr under 
Italian adm (cap Mogadishu) and former 
British Somaliland Trot (c.ap liargeisa) which 
achieved ind June ‘20. 1960, consists of torrid 
coastal strip from bdy of Kenya N. along Indian 
Oc up to 300 m inland and strip along G of 
Aden, up to 150 in inland, hot, dry climate 
(tempered inland by all ) cattle, maize, food- 
crops, hides. total a 246.‘200 S(i m . ]> (1901) 
J.OOO 000 

Soinbor, I . Serbia, Jugoslavia, p (1959) 27,000 
Sombrero I., Bnt la^eward Ls , W I ; phosphate 
of lime. Board of 'I'railc lighthouse 
Somerset, S M' cn , ICng . l>ounded inland by 
( ilos. 1 )e\oii. Wilts and Dorset , pasture, arable, 
orchard ami woodland, with nnnes, <iuarries 
and mrifs , impt fl'^heries . co t 'I’auntou . 
a 1,020 sq III, p (V:iCA) 598,556 
Somerset West, ( , C of (hi Hope, S Africa , wine. 

fruit, veg . explosive'^, p 5,011. 

Somersworth. ( . N II , U S A . on Salmon Falla 
ii . nulls . p (1960) S.'j20 
Somerville, c. Mass. IT s A . sub of Boston. 

varied mnfs ; p (1960) 91,697 
Somme, dev . N France , mainly agr, with 
thriving textile inds , rap Amiens . a. 2.44:i 
sq ni , p. (1954) 464,158. 

Somme, R , France . Hows in deps Aisne and 
Soinnic to h'nglish Channel . length 116 m 
Sommen, L . Sweden (25 m by 8 m ) 15 m E of 
Ij Vattern 

Soraport Tunnel, on bdv France-»Spain ; carries 
mam rlv from I’aii to Zaragoza under Central 
renees , Icngtli 5 m 

Sonderborg, spi . S .lutland. Denmark, resort. 

‘ laa (military lianacks) . p {lObif) 16,20 1 . 
Sondrio, piov . Ijombard v. Italy . silk, a 1.233 
sq m . cap Sondrio, T' (1951 ) / >,V.J7t; 
Songea, 1. 'ranganyika, E Africa, admin ctr.. 
wheat. colTee tobacco 

Songkhala, spt , S Thailand, exp tin. p 10,000 
Song Kol (Red R.), R , rLses in Yunnan plateau, 
S W China, Hows S F through Tongking. Fr 
Indo-Chiiia, enters C. ot Tongking. S. China 
Sea of Haiphong . lower valley demsely popu- 
lated and intensively c ultivated . length approx. 
800 m 

Sonneberg, /. Thuringia, Germany, toys; p 
(estd 1954) 22,700 

Sonora, st , Mexico . on G of Cal. : silver-mines, 
Etock-raLsmg, grain, cotton, sugar, fruit, tobacco 
growing; cap Hermosillo ; a. 70,477 sq m. , 
P (1950) 507.429 

“ Soo ” Canals, see Saulte Ste. Marie Canals. 
Soochow (Wu-hslen), c.. Ktangsu. China: nr, 
.Shanghai ; former treaty pt ; silk, weaving and 
exp.; cotton, rice; p (estd 1936) .7.¥S,7.97 
Sopot ,*pu. seaside re‘tort. Poland ; on W. shore of 
Gdansk B ; p (1960) 44.000 
Sopron. (., N W Hungary; on 11. Hunte : Impt. 
horse fair ; p. 42,255. 


Sorata, /.. BoUv’a ; 57 m W. La Paz ; nr Andes 
peak of Ancohuma (lllampiS) . p. 2.000. 

Sorau, sec Zary. 

Sorel. /, Quebec. Canada; sawmills, foundries, 
engin ; p. (1956) 16,342. 

Soria, prov . Old Castile, Spain ; agr. and cattle- 
rearing with ihcese, timber, wool and salt 
exp . cap Soria: a 2.977 sq. m ; p (1950) 
151,987. [(1949) 17,066. 

Soiia, (,. cap, Soria. .Spain; on R. Douro; p. 
Soriano, dep . Uruguav . a. 3,561 sq. m ; cap. 

Mercedes, p 99.927. 

Sormova, i , Byelorussian S S.R. ; machin . diesel 
motors, boilers, linen 
Soro, / . Zealand. Denmark ; p 3,191. 

Soiocaba, t, Brazil, rlv. wks . textiles, cement. 

footwear, wines . p. 48.594 
Sorokl, t . Moldavian S S B , U S S R ; on R. 
Dniester; tr in wine, corn, cattle, w’ool and 
fruit; p 10.000. 

Soroti, i, Uganda ; E Africa; on Kioga L ; 

admin ctr . cotton ginning 
Sorrento, cst t . S Italy , nr S extremity G of 
Naples . popular resort, anciently celebrated for 
Its line wines . p 26.325 

Sortavala, t . RSFSR., cellulose, sawmills, 
paper, p 4,600. 

Sor-Trondelag. see Trondelag. 

Sosnowiec, f . S W Poland . rlv lunctlon ; coal. 

iron, textiles; p (1960) 132.000 
Sotteville-16s-Rouen, t . Seme-Mantime, France; 

rly wks . p (1954) 25,625. 

Soudan, French. See Mall. 

Soiilri6re, ndn , Ba&se-J'erre I. Tvcsser Antilles 
Gr W Indies, volcanic, highest peak m 
Lesser Antilles , alt. 4.869 ft 
Sound, The, channel between the Kattegat and the 
Baltic. 3 in across at narrowest part from 
Sweden to the Zealand cst 
Soiisse (Susa), spt . l\misia, p (1956) 48.172 
South Africa, Republic of, \nd rep (withdreyv from 
Br (Wminonwcalth May 31. 1961 ). cornpr provs 
C of (.Id Hope. Natal. Transvaal and OFS . 
climate. Mediterranean to tropical, vegetation, 
evergreens in C region, grassland (veld) in E . 
cereals, cotton, sugar, vines, ciLnw fruit, sheep 
and cattle, ostnclies, gold, diamonfl*^, coal, 
copper, tin, various ninfs , admin cap Pretoria, 
legislative cap CapeToNvn. a (iric Walvis Bay) 
472.685 sq m. p (IWM) 15,982,664 
South Amenca, continent, physical features, 
cst regular except in S W . Andes Mtns along 
yyholc of W cst., Brazilian Highlands on E cst , 
rolling plains in ctr , climate, diverse, varying 
With latitude and alt : eiiuatorial, hot and w^et , 
Atacama, a rainless desert on middle W c^t. 
In S temperate, vegetation, varying with 
latitude, alt . climate, from coniferous, decidu- 
ous and tropical forest to tropical and temperate 
grasslands and deserts . ch. inds . temperate 
and tropical agr . cocoa, coffee, sugar-cane. 
rubl>er. ccrcvila . cattle, sheep . lumeraLs , gold, 
silver, copper, tm. diamonds, nitrates, factory 
inds developing gradually . races FiUropovns, 
rnamlv of Spanish and I’ortuguese descent. 
Indians, Negroes, rnulattoes and nichtizoa 
(mixed races) . a 7.300,000 sq ni. , p (estd ) 
80,000.000 

South Arabia. Federation of, formed by the rulers 
»>f 7 of 18 sts m W Allen Trot, the aimrates 
of Beihan and Dhala. the sultanates of .\udhali. 
Fadhli. Lower Fadhli, and TAhej, and slieHulom 
of Upper Aulagi, and me Aden (eol and prot.) 
since 18 January 1903 
South Atlantic, see Atlantic Ocean. 

South Australia, see Australia, South. 

South Bend, c . Ind .USA . carnage .and wagon 
wks, iron foundries, paper- and flour-mills. 
Harming implenienls, aeroplanes, seat of Notre 
Dame Univ'crsily . p (1960) 232,445. 

South Carolina, <i( , U S A , level m E . and mtns 
in W.: cereals, cotton, tobacco, industl : 
cap Coliunbla. ch pt . Charleston: a 31.055 
sq m , p (1960) 2,382,594 [22.800 

South Coast, i . (Queensland. Australia; p (1957) 
South Dakota, sf . U S,A . mixed farming, wheat; 
gcyld, silver, gypsum, Imnbering, flonnnillmg, 
butter, cheese, meat-packing; cap. Pierre, a. 
77,047 sq 111 . p. (1900) 680,514. [Eng. 

South Downs, ranue chalk hills, Sussex .and Hants, 
South Gate, industl t.. Cal . U.S.A ; paint, 
chemicals, tiles, furniture, tires, macliin . p. 
(1960) 53,831. 
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South Georgia, Bn/. J., S. All. Oc. ; a. 1.450 sq. Sowjotsk (Tilsit), RS.F.S.R.; German before 


m. : mtns.. whaling ctr 

South Holland, vrov . Neth. : flat. Intersected by 
Rs. and dykes: cap. The Hague, a. 1,130 sq. 
m. ; p. (1948) 2,308M3. 

South I.. Uje /.. part of Dominion of N Z. ; contains 
8. Alps (highest Mt. Cook. 12,349 ft ), Canter- 
bury Plains ; wool, mutton, dairy prod . 
fruit: a. 68.093 sq. m.. p. (19(J1) 729,925 me. 
6,920 Maoris. 

South Kensington, dist , in W JiOndon ; contains 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the Geological and 
Science Museums, the Natural Histoiy collection 
of the Brit Museum, the Commonwealth Insti- 
tute, the Albert Hall. 

South Molton, mkt. i . mnn. bor , Devon. Eng : 
atS foot of Exmoor, 10 ni. 3 K of Barnstaple; 
textiles, cosmetics; p. (1961) 2,994. 

South Orange, N.J.. U 8 A.; p. (1960) 16.176. 
South Orkney Is., Antarctica . whaling ; met sta 
South Portland, c , Me . IT S A , on Portland 
harbour, p. (1960) 22,783. 

South Sandwich Is., Antarctica ; whaling. 

South Shetland, Bnt. archirelaao, 8. Atlantic. 

600 m 8 C Horn ; whaling 
South Shields, t., co. bor., Durham, Eng ; on 8. 
bank at mouth of R. Tyne, coming holiday 
resort, coal, engin.; p. (1Q(M) 109,633. 

Southall, /.. mun. bor . Middlesex. Eng. ; 9^ m 
VV. of ixindon ; resldtl. ; many varied light 
inds.; p. (1961) 51,337. 

Southam, mkt. t . rural dist , Warwick. Eng. ; 
5 ra S E of Leamington ; lime, cement, 
mineral spring; p. (1961) 15,457 
Southampton, apt , co. bor.. Hant.s, Eng ; at head 
of Southampton Water on i^enlnsuJa between 
estuaries of Rs. Test and Itchen ; eiteicsive 
docks for passenger-liners and other Bhlpping, 
engin.. p (1961) 204,707. (Cana/la 

Southampton, 0 , 8 pt. of Contes I.. Hudson Bav. 
Southampton Water, ‘inlet, Hanf«, Jiing. . com- 
prise.s drowned estuaries of Its. Itchen acd Test ; 
gives access from Solent and Spit head to spt. of 
Southampton ; length 9 m , width 1-li m 
Southborough, i , urb disL. Kent. Eng ; m ctr 
of The Weald, 2 ni. N of Tunbridge Wells, 
resldtl ; chalybeate spring, p (1961)5,770 
Southbiidge, t . Ma.ss , USA. optuuil instru- 
ments and cutlery ; p (1900) /5.cW5. 
Southend-on-Sea t , co bor , Essex, Eng. ; on 
N. side of Thames estuary ; wireless factory, 
varied light Inds . p (1001) 161.976. 

Southern Alps, ranoe of mtns , S 1 , N Z 
Southern Cross, /.. rlv. junction, W Australia, 
on main Transcontinental Rlv. 220 m. E. of 
Perth, gold-mines, now declining 
Southern Ocean, surroundif Antarctica ; pack ice 
Southern Rhodesia, Brit, self-oovcrnmc col , 
Afiic^a. became member st of " Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland ” in 19 >3 ; cinnate 
healthy . tobacco, maize, fruit . cattle . gold, 
coal, asbestos, chrome ore . cap. Salisbury . a, 
150,333 sq m.; p (estd. 1900) 3,030,000. 
Southgate, mun bor . Muldle.scx. Eng . N sub 
of London; residtl ; p (1901)75.0.52. 
Southland, div , Otago; S T . N Z ; a 11,170 sq 
m.. p. (1961) 93,697. 

Southport, t , CO bor.. I.Jincs. Eng ; on S. side of 
Ribble estuarv ; 12 m N. of Liverpool , seaside 
resort, residtl.; p. (1961) 81,976. 

Southport, xoat. vl-, Queensland. Australia ; ,50 m. 
S. of Brisbane ; iiastoral, dairying, fruit-growing 
and tirnlier dist. , p. (1947) 8.432. [re.sort 

Soutlisea, disi., Portsmouth. Hants, Flng. ; se.aside 
Southwark, met'rovolitan bor . Ixindon, Eng. ; on 
R Tliames ; wharves, warehouses, etc. . p 
(1961) 86.175. 

Southwell, mkt. t . rural disi , Notts, Eng. . oath ; 

conl-mining. agr.; p. (rural dLst. 1961) 45.818 
South-West Africa, mandate of Rep. of S Africa . 
mostly desert, scanty rainfall ; cattle, ostriches . 
duimonds. tin, copper ; cap Windhoek ; a 
318,261 sq. m.: p. (1961) 525.064. 

Southwick. urb dis(., W. Sussex, Eng. ; on 8. cst 
4 m W. of Brighton: p. (1961) 11.874. 
Southwold, svi., mun. bor., E. Suffolk, Eng, ; 
on E cst. 8 m. S. of Lowestoft; Ashing; resort, 
p. (1961) 2.228. 

Sovlot Harbour, svi.. G. of Tartary, R.S.F.S.R.: 

sawmllling; p. (1964) 75,000 
Sowerby Bridge. /.. urb dxst., W.R. Yorks. Eng. ; 
on R. Calder, 3 m. W. of Halifax; woollens; 
p. (1061) 16,224 


1945: on R. Memel; cas.; foodstuffs, machlu.. 
wood; p. (1954) 50,000. 

Sozh, it., Ukrainian 3.8.R.; trib. of R. Dnieper; 

length 240 m. [p. 9,372. 

Spa. t., Lnige, Belgium ; mineral springs, resort ; 
Spain, kingdom (without a sovereign), 8 W, 
Europe ; interior plateau ; climate varied, very 
hot summers, wann rainy winters. N.W. mild, 
and wet, central plateau extremes of heat and 
cold ; evergreen trees and shrulxs . cereals, vines, 
citrus fruits, olives, nuts ; sheep, goats, pigs, 
etc.; coal, copper, iron. lead. zinc, mercury, 
colophony, turpentine, cork, innfs. wine, .sugar, 
silk, brewing, etc., cap. Madrid, a. 189.800 
sq. m.. p. (1950 ) 27.976,755. 

Spalding. mW t.,uTh di.'j/.. Holland. Jjincoln. Eng . 
m The Fens. 10 m. up the R. Welland from Tha 
Wash; agr., bulb mkt . agr. machin., sugar- 
beet, fruit canning; p (1961) 

Spandau, t. Brandenburg. Geimanv; llrearms. 

guniiowder. previously gr military ctr. 

Spanish Guinea. Spanish col.. Central West African 
cat ; divided into two provs.: Rio Muni (cap 
Bata) and Fernando Po (cap Santa Isabel), 
a. 10..S00 sq m , p. (estd 1900) ?2 1.000. 
Spanish Sahara. Spanish col.. N.W. African cst ; 
comprising Rio de Oro and Saguia el Hamra, 
a. 102,700 sq. m . p. (estd. 1900) 13.000 excl 
nomads (over 30,000). [663 

Spanish Wells, Bahamas. W Indies: p. (1053) 
Sparrows Point, t . Md . USA; situated on 
Chesapeake Bay at entrance to Bear Creek, 
unpt iron and steel ind 

Sparta, famous ancient c , the Morca. Greece ; on 
the R. Eurotaa . passed under Jtoinan rule. 146 
BO., p. (1951) 11,040 

Spartanburg, /.. S.C., U.SA.; cotton, p. (1960) 
44,352. 

Spartel, C , International Zone, N E. Africa. 
Spartlvento, C'., Italy , most S iioint ot Italian 
mainland 

Spenborough, mun. bor , W R Yorks, Eng ; 

textiles, plastics, wire; p (1901) 36,412 
Spencer Gulf, loe. inlet, S Australia; penetiates 
240 m Inland, max width 75 m 
Spennymoor, / , urb dist., Durham. Eng . 5 m 
8 of Durham, mnfs , p (1961) 19,104 
Sperrm Mtns.. Tyrone and Ijomlonderry. N Ireland 
Spey, H, Inverness, Morav, and Banff, the most 
rapid in Scot., Hows N E. to Moray Firth . 
length 107 ra 

Speyer, c . Rhineland-Palatiiiate. Germany . cas . 
Its famous Diet of 1529 condemning the Refor- 
mation gave rise to the term “Protestant”, 
textiles, tob.acco. machm . footwear, beer, sugar, 
paper ; p. (estd. 1954) 33,900 
Spezla, La, spt , Liguria. Italy . on Bay of Spezia . 
arsenal, docks, maritime inds . elec machm . 
andolneoil; p (1951) 205.575. 

Spice Is., see Moluccos 

Spltalflelds, par . E. London. Eng. . formerly agr 
silk-weaving ctr 

Spithead, nxidstead, between Portsmouth and the 
I ol Wight, Eng , used by ships of Royal Naw 
Spitsbergen (Svalbard), I gr., belonging to 
Norway ; well within Arctic (Jircle . moun- 
tainous; sealing and whaling; coal-mining, 
asbestos, copper, gypsum, iron, rnaible, mica, 
zinc and phosphate deposits; a 24.294 sq in : 
p. (1950) Norwegian 1..330. Russian 2.746. 

Split (Spalato), c , .fugoslavia; wine, olive oil. 

bauxite, shipping, p. (1959) 84.000. 

Splligen Pass, Rhaetiaii Alp.s ; lietween Lombardy 
and Grisons, Switzerland ; alt 6,939 ft. 
Spokane, R., Idaho. USA.; flows to the R. Col- 
umbia at Waslilngton ; length 120 m. 

Spokane, i , Wash .USA; on R, Spokane, at 
the fall which Ls u.sed for hydro-elec jiower ; gr 
timber tr.. flour and sawmills; p. (1900) 
181.608. 

Spoleto, t . Penigia, Italy ; truffles . p 32,600. 
Sporades, 7 , Grecian Archipelago in the /Egcau 
and neighbouring seas; l^elonging to Greece, 
includes Samos. Kos, etc. 

Spree, R., Saxony and Brandenburg, Germany : 
flowing W. past Berlin to the Havel at Spandau ; 
length 227 m. 

Spremberg, Brandenburg, Germany; on R. 
Spree ; lignite, mining, glass, elec., metals, 
cloth, bicycles, machin. ; p. (estd. 1954) 19,300. 
Springbok, t., cap.. Namaquaiand. C. of Gd. Hope, 
8. Africa; copper-mining; p. 13399. 
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Springfield, c.. c'tv . Ill . USA.; gr rly ctr ; 

Iron, watches, etc : p (10(30) 83,271. 

Springfield, c . Mass . USA; mnfs. cars, elec. 

apparatus anil paper, p il^m) 174,403 
Springfield, c , Mo .USA. flour milling. Con- 
gregational college, p (10(30) 95,865. 

Springfield, c. Ohio. USA., ner implements. 

motor lorries, p. (J960) 82,723 Ip 2.089 

Springfontein, i, O.K S . S Africa; rlv. ctr . 
Springs, t. Transvaal. Rep of S Africa. K o' 
Johannesburg; p. (1960) 135.231 me 30,445 
Whites. 

Spnngsure, f.. Queensland. Australia : rly term . 
wheat. T>. 1.113 

Spurn Head, C., E. Yorks, Eng. ; at mouth of 
Humber estunrv 

Sretensk, t., R S F.S R ; coal, machm., leather, 
woodworking. 

Srinagar, t . cap , Kashmir. India : on R Jhelum 
in W. Himalayas . 5.26:1 ft above sea-level . 
silver and copper wares, carpet weaving, paper . 
p (1961) 284,753 

Sriracha, I, Siam, sawmills; p. 81,471 
Stade, (.. Lower-Saxonv. t^kirmany . nr. Hamburg . 

leather, wood, textiles . p (estd 10.54) oO.lOO 
StatTa, 1 . the Inner Hebride.s, W Scot . 6 ni N 
Jona. off W cat. Mull, Flngal’a Cave. 227 ft. 
long, with other basaltic caves 
Stafford, co t . rnun bor . Staffs, Eng ; on R. Sow, 
15 m. N. of Wolverhampton, elec engln , con- 
crete. eiigin . footwear, salt, p (1961) 47,814 
Staftordshire, W midlarul co , Eng . rich m iron 
and coal, the “ Black Country ” being famous, 
albo Ige Potteiies dial, brewing and many 
thriving mills . co t. Stafford . a 1.15.18(1. m . 
p (1901) 1,733,887. 

Staines, mkt t., tirb d'tst . Middle.sex. Eng . on R 
Thames. 4 m SE of Windsor, linoleum, 
machlii . petrol engines, p (1901) 49,259. 
Staiiunore, pas-, M R. Yorka, Eng . crosses N 
I’enmnes from (.Reta valley into upper Eden 
valley . u.sed by mam road but only minor rly . 
alt l.HTOtt 

Stalin, t. Romania; on R Otnal at toot of 
Transylvanian Alps , clotli. leather, p (1956) 
J23.882 

Stalin Canal (Baltic-White Sea Canal), U S S K . 
system of canals and canalised its . links 
Leningrad via L I>adoga and L Onega to 
Soroka, on White Sea , opened 1933 , approx 
overall length 550 in 
Stalinabad nee Dushanbe, 

Stalmgiod, see Volgagrad 

Stalino (Varna), jortfd spt . Bulgaria, on Black 
Se.i. umv . shipbldg , textiles, grain, trading, 
p (19.50) 119,709 

Stalino. i , Ukrainian S S R . coal, iron and steel. 

engm , chemicals , p (1959) 701,000 
Stalmogorsk (Bobriki), / . li S F S R . on R Hon. 

lignite, fertih/ers. clieinicals. p. (1959) 107.000 
Stalinsk, t , RSFSR, coal, iron and steel. 

engiii . < heniic^ils. aluminium p (1959) 377,000 
Stalybndge. t , laxin bor . Che^hue. Eng . on R 
Tame, .5 ni I'3 of Manchester, cotton and wool, 
ciigin . plastu.s, rubber goods, elec cables , 
p (IQiM) 21,940 
Stamboul, sc( Istanbul. 

Stamford, c , Conn .USA; on shore of Ixmg I 
Sound, p. (I960) 92,713 
Stamford, viH t. vmn bor. Kesteven. UIncoln. 
J'hig . 10 m N W of I'cterborough . malting, 
coal, p (1961) 11,743 

Standerton, t., Tiansvaal, S Africa, on U Vaal . 

Ilv estock, oats . p. 10,473. 
Standish-witb-Langtree, ur5 dxni , T<ayn>i. Eng . 
4 rn N W of Wigan . coal-mimng. silk mltg . 
p (1961) 9.089 

Stanger, f. Natal. S Africa; tea, sugar, maize, 
wattle ; p 2,500 

Stanlmaka (Asenovgrad), /. Bulgaria, wine tr . 
p 20,920. 

Stanislaus, R . Cal .USA. ti lb of the San 
Joaiiuin It , length 200 m 
Stanislav, f .Ukrainians S K .oil.p (19.59) 6*(7.0W) 
Stanley, I . xtrb dmi , Duiliaiii. l'3ng , 10 ui N W 
of Hurhain, mrifk.. p. (1901) 46.280 
Stanley, tpi., cap.. Falkland Is , whaling; p 
(estd 1958) 1.135 [16.749 

Stanley, urb dxst . WR Yorks, Eng . p (1961) 
Stanley Falls, on the Upper Congo R . Congo, 
Africa, nr the Eipiator, named nfler the 
explorer, Sir H M. Stanley 


Stanley Pool, an expansion of the Ixiwer Congo. 

Africa 25 m long. 10 m wide 
Stanleyville, L. Congo. Africa, on R (^origo nr 
Stanley Falls, named after the explorer, p 
27,312. 

Stanlow, inc in Ellesmero Port, urb dist . 
Cheshire; petrol ref . oil -storage dks and 
terminal, chemicals 

Stanovoi Mtns., ranye o{ mins .USSR : extends 
from N of R Amur to nr Sea of Okhotsk 
Stans, cap . hall-can. Nidwalden. Switzerland 
Star of the Congo, t , Katanga, (\>n?o, Africa. 

copper-mining (peak. 7.780 ft 

Stara Planum (Balkan Mtns ). Bulgaria . highest 
Stara Zagora, / . t'entral Bulgaria, copper smelt- 
ing. inmcral springs, p (1950) 5.5,322 
Stargard SECzeclnski, t . Poland . prev m Prussia, 
woollens, machm , cottons, spirits . p (1900) 
31,000 

Start Point, C., nr Hartmoiilh, Devon. Faig 
Stassiurt, i, Saxony-Aiihalt. (h*rnuiny . 12 m 

S of Magdeburg . i>ota8h salUs. chemicals, 
machm . metals . p (estd 1954)30.100. 

Staten I , the most S point NY st , I- S A . 
Rhipyards; also island off Tierra del Fuegu, b 
America , 45 in long 

States of the Church or Papal States, former Inden 
terr under the tenipoial rule of the popes, 
prior to 1870. comprised Latiinn, Umbri.i, the 
Marches. E Emiglia-Romagna 
Stavanger, spt, Jfog.iland. Norway, margarine 
and preserv'Cd-food. woollen milis, fish curing 
and canning, shipbldg . p (1960)52,799 
Staveley, t , urt> dfs) Heihv, Eng . 3 m N E of 
< 'hesterfleld . coal, iron, mnfs . p (1901 )/>?, 977 
StAvnice, t, Czechoslovakia, impt mining ctr. 

producing silver, copper, lead 
Stavropol, t . S terr . R S F S R . U S S R ; engln 
natural gas, p (1950) 140.000 
Stawell, /, Victoiia Australia. 150 ni NW of 
MellKnirnc . gold-mlning. agr pastoral and 
bibacco growing d 1 st . p (1957) 5.729 
Steelton, bor , I*enns , U rf A . steel foundries , 
p (1900) 11.260 

Steep Holm I , Bristol Channel. Eng 
Steep Rock, sa Atikokan. 

Stellenbosch. (, C Prov , Rep of S Africa. 
25 in E of Cai>e Town ; umv , wines, fruit . 
P (1910) 15.258 

Stendal, c, baxony-Anhalt. Germany. nr. 
Magdeburg, cath . iron, sugar wks ; p 
u-std 1934) 40.400 

Stepney, tne/ropolituji bor . E London. Eng , p 
(1961) 91,940 

Sterlitamak, Bashkir. R S F R ; on S W 
llank of Ural Mtns, 120 m NE of Chkalov 
(Orenburg); impt oil-rehnerie^ on "Second 
Baku " oilfield, linked by pipeline to Stavropol. 
P (1059) 111.000 

Sternbcck, t . Moravia. CzechORlovakla . N of 
Olomouc , textile inttg , p 12.566 
Stettin, sec Szczecin. 

Steubenville. ( . Ohio, S \ . iron, steel, paper, 
glass, coal, natural gas. p (1900) 32.495 
Stevenage, t , Herts. Eng . 4 m S E of Hitchin; 
one of "New Towns ” de»signate<l 1946, agr . light 
engin . school fimuturo. elec goods, chemicals, 
aircraft components, p (1901)42.422 
Stevenston, sm 6f/r(;7i. Ayr. Scot . p (1901) 79,774 
Stewart, li , trib of R Yukon, N \^ Terr . Canada 
Stewait I , S or S I . N Z . a 670 sq m ; oysters. 
Stewarton, burgh, Avr. Scot . 5 ni N of Kilmar- 
nwk. vvofdlens. canvets, p (1901) J.3A’7 
Steyning, id, E Sussex, Eiig . on R Adur. 4 m. 
N of Shoreham at entrance to gap through S. 
Downs, result! . p 1,875. 

Steyr, t , Austria . on R Enna, nr Lmz ; bicycles. 

lorries, small-anns factories . p (1951) i36',727 
Stilton, ni.. Huntingdon, Eng . 0 m S W. Peter- 
Ixirough . famous for cheese 
Stinchor, R . Avr, Scot. . flows W to sea at Ballan- 
tiae. length :J0 ni 

Stirling, ancient burgh. Stirling, Scot . on It 
Forth in gap l>etvveen CamT>Bie Fells and Ochil 
Hills, caa . coal-mng,, engin , concrete, rock, 
wool, rubber goods, p. (1901) 27,553 
Stirhng, muiland co . Scot , borders Firth of Forth ; 
loal-inining. agr . textUes . a. 466 sq in . p 
(1901) 194,858. (79.799. 

Stockerau, t , Austria ; machin . chemicals . p. 
Stockholm, c . cap.. Sw'edeu . on la. at, outlet of L. 
Malar; called the " Queen of the Baltic" for 
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the beauty of its surroundincs : comm. ctr. ; 
maohin textiles. leather. Bugar. chemicalH; 
many academic institutions: p (IQGO) 807.600. 
Stockport, t.. CO. boT . Cheshire. Eng. : on K. 
Mersey. 6 ra S.E. of Manchester; cotton, hats, 
engin.: p (1961) 142,469 
Stocksbridge.urb cii5(..W.Il Yorks.p. (1961)1 7.237. 
Stockton. / . Cal . 17 S A. . farm iinpIemcntB. 

flour, lumber: p. (1960) 86,321. 
Stockton-on-Tees, viht t . rnvn bor . Durham. 
Eng. . 4 m W. of Middlesbrough ; iinpt iron 
and steel Inds . plywood: first riy. for passenger 
traffic opened in 1825 between Stockton and 
Darlington. IRth cent, town hall, racecourse, 
p. (1961) 81,198. 

Stoke-on-Trent, c.. co. bor , Staffs. Eng.; at S.W 
foot of the Pennlnea. formed in 1910 by union 
of the ** five towns ” of Arnold Bennett’s 
novels. Hanley. Burslem, Tunstall. Eongton. 
and Fenton (with Stoke-upon-Trent). ceramics, 
coal iron and steel engin . brick and tile 
precast concrete, p. (1961) 265,506 
Stoke Newington, rnelropolUan bor , N.E London . 
p. (1961) 52,280. 

Stokesley, mkt. t . rural N R. Yorks. Eng . 

7m S of MKldlesbrough , agr. ; p (rural dist 
1961) 25,571. 

Stolberg, N Rhine-WestphaJia. Cermanv . 
E. of Aachen ; metals, glass, wood, chemicals , 
p. (e.std 1954) 32,500. 

Stolp, ace Slupsk. 

Stone, mkt. t ,wb iin>f . Staffs. Eng ; on R Trent. 
7m S of Stoke on-'rrent. footwear, tiles, por- 
celain, scientific glassware. p (1961) cS. 73/ 
Stoneham. t , Mass., U.S A. ; boots and shoes : p 
(1960) 17,821. 

Stonehaven, fiahmo t , burgh. ICincardine, Scot . 
on E cst , 14 m S of Aberdeen ; distilling, net 
mftg.: p 4,500 

Stonehenge, vr^hutonc gr of monumental donea, 
on Salisbury Plain. Wilts, Eng . date of 
erection estd, between 1860-1500 nr 
Stonehouse, par .Lanark, Scot ; coal. linen; p 4.204 
Stony Strattord, mht t . Buclcs, Eng , on It Ouse, 
nr. Buckingham . engin . lace 
Stornoway, apt . burgh, Ross and Cromartv. Scot . 
on E cst off of Lewis, Outer llelirides. ctr. 
Hams IVeed ind ; fishing ctr ; p. (1961) .5.33/ 
Stour, R . Kent, Fng . flows past Canterbury to 
Pegwcll Bay , length 40 rn 
Stour, R . Somerset, Dorset, and Hants, lOng ; 

tnb of R Avon . length 55 in 
Stoiu*. 11 , Suffolk and FiSsex, Eng , Hows E to 
sea at Harwich , length 42 m 
Stour, R , Worcs, and Staffs. Eng . tnb. of R 
Severn . length 20 m , 

Stourbr.dge, t , mun bor , Worcs. Eng . on R 
Sioiir. 9 m. W of Birniingh.ini . coal, iron and 
steel, brick and gUass wks . p (1961) 43,917 
Stourport-on-Sevein, urb dxat , mlt t , Worcs, 
Eng . at conhii'Micc of Rs. Stour and Severn . 
carpets, iron and steel goods pored iin, cera- 
mics. p. (1961) 11,751 

Stowmarket, l . urb d\st , Suffolk. Eng . on R 
Orwell, 11 in. NW of Ip-.wich. chemical 
manures engin , malting, p (1961) 7.733. 
Strabane, (.. Mr&. 'I’y rone. N Ireland, sfilinon 

fishing, agr. ctr., p. (1901) 7,786 
Straits Settlement, former lint, col . Malav Penin- 
sula . comprising Singapore l*criang. Malacca 
and Labuan; dissolved in 1946. the.se states 
arc now due to federate with Sarawak, Brunei 
and N Borneo to form Malaysian Federation, 
August 1963 

Stralsund, apt., Mecklenburg. (Germany: opposite 
RUgen I.; grain tr.. rnacliin . metals, ffsh 
smoking, shipbldg ; p (estd 1954) 50,500. 
Strand, t , C. of Gd. Hope, S. Mnca ; resort , 
p. 9,270. 

Strangiord Lough, arm of aea, Down, N. Ireland . 

18 m long, 6 m. wide at entrance 
Stranraer, burgh, Wigtown. Scot ; at hea<l of 
Loch F„van ; steamer service to Jjarne, Antrim, 
N Ireland; creameries, brewing, knitwear; p. 
(1901) 9,249 

Strasbourg, fortfd. c , cap , Bas-Rhin, France; on 
R. Ill Just above conllucilee with R. Rhine, 
captured 1870, regained 1918 ; fine cath., univ.. 
imperial palace, many hauclsome new public 
bdigs. . extensive tr. ; machin , tanning, 
jewellery, printing, hardware ; exp. hops, 
sausages, famous pies, beer, etc . p. (1954) 
200,921. 
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Stratford, dial., E. TiOndon. Eng ; in bor. of W. 

Ham ; engine wks , mftg. 

Strattord, c., Ontario, Canada ; woollens, farm 
machin.. flour, sawmills, engine wks. . p (1950) 
19,802. 

Stratford, f . on R Hoiisatonic, Conn . D.S A . 

aircraft; p (1960) 44,712. 

Strattord -on- A von, 1., mun bor , Warwick, Eng . 
on R. Avon. 9 m. S W of beamington ; birfh- 
place of Shakespeare ; memorial theatr >. library, 
tourist ctr ; light inds ; p. (1901) 16,847 
Strathaven. (., Lanark. Scot . cas : knitwear, 
agr engin. . fibre glass; p 4,207. 

Strathmore, lowland belt . central Scot ; extends 
from Crieff N.E. to Montrose . Hanked to N by 
Scot. Highlands, to S by Sldlaw, and Ochil 
Hills . drained by Rs Earn, ff’av. Isla, S Esk . 
famous for ceieals and small fruits; length 
00 m . width 7-10 m. 

Strathpeffer, loat. pi , Roas and Cromarty. Scot , 
5 m. W. of Dingwall . spa 
Strathspey, valley of the'Spey, Scot. : 70 m long 
Stratton and Bude, resort, N Cornwall. Eng . on 
N. cst. 12 ra. S. ot ILirtland Point; p (1961) 
5,095. 

Straubiug, t , Bavaria. Germany; on R Danube; 
cas . brewing, tiles. chemicaL. machin . p 
(estd 1954) 36,100 

Strawberry. R , Utah. USA; on E slopes if 
Wasatch Mtiis 80 m SE of Salt liake City; 
dammed tosui'fily irrigation water, led through 
3i m. tunnel under Wasatch Mtns to 100 so m 
cultivable land round Ij Utah 
Streathara, re<tidtl dist., Smrey, nr London. Eiig 
Streator, c.. Ill U.S A . bricks, glass, hardware, 
farm implements; p (1960) /d.<S3/. 

Street, t , mb dist , Someisct, Eng ; at foot of 
Poldcn Hills, 5 m S W of Wells . footwear, 
leather, vehicle wks , p. (1961) 0,660 
Streso, tii.. Piedmont, Italy, favourite health 
resort on L. Maggiore. p (estd.) 4,500. 
Stretfo-'d, mun bor. SF Lancs. Eng . suli of 
Manchester; engin . chemicals, p (1961) 60,331 
Stromboh, / . lapari Is. N of Sicily 'ryrrhcnian 
Sea, active volcano, alt. 3,038 ft ; p 853 
Stroraness, mkt burgh, pt . Rlainland. Grknev Is , 
Scot; 13 mm W ICiikwall; p (1961) / 477 
Stromstad, ^vl , Sweden . on Skagerrak . seiusido 
resort, shipbldg , fishing , p (1901) 4,019 
Stronsay, Orknev Is, Stot [aluiiiinium 

Strood, / . Kent. Eng ; in mun lior ot Pochester 
Stroud, mkt i , urb did , Eng. . m CotswoM Hills, 
on R. Frome . cloth, carpets, plastic-s, engin . 
p (1961) 17,461 

Strumble Hoad, promontory, N Pembroke, Wales 
StryJ, R, Poland, tnb of it Dniester. 

Stryj, t , I’oland . sawmills, matches . p. 25,000 
Sturralnstcr Newton, mkt t . rural dist , Dorset. 
Eng . on R Stour. 6 m N W ot Blandtord . 
creameries, p (rural dist 1061) 9.566 
Stuttgart, c , rap , B.iden- WOrttemberg, ( iermany . 
on R Neckar, cas . c.ith . cars, macliin , elec 
engin . hosiery, knit wear, route ctr . p (1960) 
637,400 

Styr, R, I’oland , tnb ot K Prypei (Pripet); 
length 250 in 

Styna, prov , Au-;tria: grain, wine and fruit; 
stock-rearing, tourist tr ; a 6.326 sij m. , p. 
(1951) 1.109.335 

Styrian Alps, that portion of the Alpine mtn. sys- 
tem E of the Hohe I'auein 
Suakln, former pi, Sudan, N E Afnca; on Bed 
Sea; now used only for pilgrim traffic to Jeddah. 
Subotica. t. Serbia .Ineoslavia, boots, riv 
material, farming. stock-niNing, i) (1950) 
80,000. 

Succava, t., S Bukovina, Romania . former 
residence of Moldavian princes, (ancy leather, 
p. (1959) 23,000. 

Suchan, t . R.S F S R ; coal; p (1954) 50,000. 
Suchow (Tungshan), ( . Kiangsu, China; on Tal- 
Hii, 40 m W of Shanghai ; gr ^ omm and 
industl. ctr . silks, cottons nee; p (estd 1935) 
160.013. 

Sucre, cap.. Chuqiiisaca dep and legal cap of 
Bolivia, univ and cath. ; p (1957)53.33.5 
Sucre, at . Venezuela; cap. Curnana. p (1950) 
333,607 

Sudan, The, ind sovereign at since Jan 1956, N E. 
Africa; formerly Anglo-Egypllan condomi- 
nium. bounded by Egypt, IJbya, Chad. Central 
African Rep . Congo, Uganda. Ethiopia, and 
lied Sea, exp. cotton, gimi arable, hides, ground 
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nuts; cap. Khartoum ; a ')h7.5UO sq. m.: p. 
(1961) 12,109.000. 

Sudanese Republic. See Mall. 

Sudbury, t.. mun. hor,. W. Suffolk. Eng. ; on 
R Stour, 12 m. N W. of Colchester, p. (1961) 
6,643. 1(1956)^6 025 

Sudbury, Ontario. Canada: nickel, copper, p 
Sudeten Mtns., range. Poland. Oechoslovakia ; 

separating Bohemia and Moravia from Silesia 
Suez, spt , Egypt. N E. Africa; at head of G ot 
Suez (arm of lied Sea) and S entrance of Sue/ 
Canal, which crosses the Lsthmus of Suez to 
the Mediterranean at Port Suiti and la of very 
gr. value to shipping . the ancient ArsinoG . 
Port Tewflq adjoining has quay and docks, 
p (1959) 156,300. 

Suez, G., Ited Sea ; N W arm of Red Sea between 
Arabian Desert and Sinai Penin.sula, Egypt . 
southern approac h to Suez Canal . length 
190 m.. width varies from 12 to 2.5 m 
Suez Canal, ranal, Egypt, N E. Africa; 

connects Mediterranean Sea (Pt Said) with 
Red Sea (Suez) thiough Ks Manzala. Thasah 
and Bitter . saves over 4,000 m on journev 
N.W Europe to India, 1,000 m to Au.stralia, 
opened 1869. length, 101 statute m.. depth 24 
ft., average width 200 ft 

Suffolk, r.io^t E rnnribnir ro , Eng . bounded liy 
Elssex. Norfolk. C.ambridge and the N. Sea. 
mixed agr , dairying . llsheries . innf of agr 
implement,s; civil nuclear power-sta. at Size- 
wxll. due 1966. co t Ipswich, a 1.4S2 sq in 
divided for admin pun>o‘^es into Suffolk E p 
(1961) 342.606 and Suffolk W p (1061) 129,969 
Suhl, i, Thuringia, Germany, toys, armaments. 
P (cstd 19.54) 24,100 

Suit, ll , Ireland ; flows E to Waterfonl Harbour 
Suiyuaii, former prov . China, now incorporated :n 
Inner Mongolia Aut. Keg. 

Sukhumi, spt . Georgian S S K ; resort; eawmil- 
Img. p. (1959) 64,000 

Sukkur, f . l‘akistan. on It Indus, 220 in NE of 
Karaclii. gr dam for irrigation, p (1041)66.46/; 
Sulaiman, wfiii . Asia, lange bounding the 
Punjab and Baluehistan [272,442 

Sulaimaniva, /um. Ir;i(i , a 4.5.54 sq m. p (1956) 
Sulawesi (Celebes), 1. Indonesia, mtnous . 
torested. copra, coffee, bauxite, ch pt Menado, 
Makasar. a 73,160 sq m . p (estd. 1959) 
6.600,000 

Sulina, i , Romania, at mouth of Sulina branch 
of i)anul><3 K . c nusidei able grain ti . p 5,02.) 
Sullaun, /, N IVrii . riv Gi , mai/e, cotton, 
emchona bark, fishing, whaling, p (1961 ) 23,000 
Sultanabad, /. Persia . earTiet luftg . p .5^,0(}0 
Sulu Is., I’liilippines . ar( liipelago between Itornoo 
and tlie I’hilipiunes . a 9.50 sq in . acquired 
by the ns A 1808 

Sumatra, I , ^lalay Arehipel.igo. Indonesi.a. coffee, 
sugar, rice, pepper, gold, tin, petroleum co,il, 
a 161,612 sq. m , p (estd 14.59) 14,600,000 
Sumba, 1 . liidonesia . part ot 'I'lnior Aichipelago 
Siunbawa, one ot the lio^ser Sunda Is . Indonesia . 
Ill the E Indi.in An hipelago. K of Loint>oU . 
a (with neighboui uig Is) 5,240 sq in , p 
3ll.su. 

Sumy, f . Ukrainian S S U . engin.. chemicals. 

textiles, p (1959) 97,000 
Suiiart, Loch, sea arm, Argjll cst . \V Scot , 19i 
m. long 

Suiibury-on-Thames, urh. disf , Middx, Eng.; 
W of boinlon . residtl . water wks . gravel pit.s . 
p {VJCA) 33.403 

Siuida Strait, between .Java and Sumatr.i. In- 
donesia. 13 m wide, containa the xolcanlc I 
of Krakatao. 

Simdorbans, The, tiact of for(%l and sv'amp^, 
fringing the delta of the ( laiiges, E P.ikwtan . 
105 in long, HI m wide, in^e grown in N , 
tigers and crocodiles found in S 
Sunday I., Igst of licrmadec la., N Z . 20 m in 
circuit and with a p ot is the only one of the 
Kennadec Is. that is inhabited ; met. and radio 
sta. established on 1 

Sunday, R , C. of Gd Hope, S. Africa ; flows into 
Algon Bay ; length 200 m. 

Sunderland, spt , co bor., Durham. Eng ; at 
mouth of R Wear . gr. shipbldg and coal-exp. 
ctr ( me Monkwearrnouth and parts ol Blsbop- 
weahnouth), best gas coal, also eiigin , glass, 
paper and rope ; tine harbour, piers and docks ; 
p. (1961) ISO, 629. 

Snndsyall. apt., Vflsternorrland, Sweden : on a 


wide bay of the Baltic nr Ilerndsaml , timber 
and wood-pulp inds , p (1961) 29,493. 

Sungalt, t, A/erbaydzhan S S.K ; N. of Baku; 
steel, chemicals synthetic rubber, aluminium; 
P. (1954) 50.000 

Sungari, IL. N. China; trib of R. Amur, me. 

the Nonnl ; length over 1,000 m. 

Sungpan, t . Szechwan. China ; silver, gold, lead . 

linseed oil. paper . Muelting, engin. 

Superior, c.. Wis .USA , at head of b. Superior . 
gr. tr. in grain, tlrnlier. coal, shipbldg. and flour 
mills: oil refining, p (1960) 33,,563. 

Superior. A . N America, Igst sheet of fresh water 
in the world . lies bctw’cen Canada and the USA; 
one of tlie chain of gr J.s in the St Lawrence 
system, outlet to L Ilu.on Ijv the St Mary’s 
R . receives the waters of the St Louis, Pigeon 
and Nipigon . a. 32.000 sq m 
Surat, c.. Gujarat. India, on R Tapti, cotton, 
silk, embroidery . p (Wf!)!) 288,167 
Surbiton, nmn bar . Surrey. Eng . on R Tliames, 
nr Kingston, resnltl . light cngiii , bricks, 
tiles, elec components, p (1961) 62,940 
Suresnes, / . Sene. Enmee, p (1954) 37,149. 
Surinam, li , Neth Guiana. S America, flows N. 

to Atl Oc nr Paramaribo , length 300 m 
Surinam (Neth. Guiana), Dvtch col, S America, 
ch exp bauxite, tiinlKjr. rubfx.'r, rice, fruit . cap. 
Paramaribo, a 55,000 sq ni . p (1957) 2.36,000 
Surrey, S co . Eng . S. of R Thames , cereals. 
livc.otock. vegetal >lcs . residtl . a 722 eq in. . 
P (1961) 1.733.036 

Siis, It. S. prov Morocco. N Africa, flow'ing to 
the Atlantic nr Agadir, length 130 m 
Susa, see Sousse 

Sasak, spf , Jugoslawa, timiier and product-^, 
foods, cement , p 16,101 
Susquehanna, R .NY. Penns . and Md .USA , 
flows to ('hesapeake Bay through highly Industl 
a . roiifewav. W from Philadelphia and Halfi- 
more across Appalachian Mtns , length 422 in 
Sussex, 77jan/i/?jc CO , S E JOng . adioining Surrov, 
Kent and ll.ints. and washed b> Eng Channel . 
traversed E to W by the S Downs, co t 
liCwes. a 1 457 sn m , divided administrate e- 
ly into Sussex E p (1961) 664,669 and Sussex 
W p (1961) 411,224 

Susten Pass, motUni nlpine load, alt 7,296 ft . be- 
tween Hashtal and Reiisq vallev, liiik'^ BernehC 
OberJand W'tli Gotthard road 
Sutherland. N co , Hcot , N \V Moray Firth, 
washed by Atlantic and N Sea, grazing ami 
forest land, most .spar.selv pop in Scot . 
mountainous, w itli luitnv lo( lis . ('o t Doinoch, 
a 2,102 Ml m . p (19()1) 

Sutheiland Falls, Miltord Sound, ST. NZ . 
height 1.904 ft 

Sutlej, 7? , We-,t Pakistan, uses in the Hinia- 
lajas and flows to the It Indus, used foi Ige - 
scale inigation . length 1,000 m 
Sutton and Cheam, mun bur. Surrov. Eng : nr 
Croydon, mauily residtl . p (1961) 78,969. 
Siittou. see Mablethorpe and Sutton. 

Sutton Coldtield. / . mv.i bor , Warwick. Eng . 
6 ni NE of Ibrmingliam . hardware, plastics . 
television transmitter, p (1961) 72,143 
Sutton-in-Ashheld, / . nrb liist . Notts. Eng . 
3 m S W of Mansflelil . coal, light engin . 
hosiery, p. (1901) 40.438 
Suva, c , cop . Fiji . on Viti Levu I . line har- 
l)Our, p (1956) .77 .;77. 

Suwalki, t . NE Poland, nr Lithuam.an SSR 
hdy . timber, grain, woollens, p (1960)26.666 
Suwannee, It . Fla , and Ga . L S . flows to G of 
Mexico, known as ‘‘SwAuee River,” length 250 m. 
Svalbard, see Spitsbergen. 

Svendborg. spt , F\ n. Denmark . innfs . cartlicii- 
ware. tobacco, exp I'uttcr. ete . p 21,3.}G 
Sverdlovsk, f , R S F S R ; on R Iset . at E ba«e 
of the Ural Mtns . steel, engin . chemicals, 
textiles, p (19o9) 777,000. 

Svetlyy, f . S E. Siberia, RSFSR; on 11. 
Zhuga, gold, p. 2,500. 

Sviatoi Nos, C , ^Vrctic cst , U.S SR; nr entrance 
of White Sea. 

Svlr, R., U.S S.R : flowing between L Onega 
and L I^adoga . length 125 m 
Svistov, f. Bulgaria; on E. Danube. Romanian 
l>onU‘r . p 12,919 

Svoleer, spt . Norway; ch t Lofoten Is , Ashing, 
p. (1961) 3.821 

Swabia, disl , Bavaria, Germany ; a. 3.807 sq in . 
cap Augsburg. 
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Swabian Alps, mtns., WQrttcmberg. Germany; 
me. the Swabian Jura range between Talleys 
of Neckar and Danube, 

Swadlincote, L, urb. dist . Derby. Eng. ; 3 m. E. of 
Burton-on-'l'rent ; collys , potteries, earthen- 
ware; p (1961) I9.2!i2 

Swaflham, vikt t , urb dist , Norfolk. Eng ; fores- 
try. p. (1961) 3,210. 

Swale, K . N K Yorks. Eng. ; Joins K. Ure to form 
It Ouse : length 60 m 

Swale, channel, between I. of Sheppey and Kentish 
mainland. Eng. ; 16 m. long 

Swan, R . W Australia . Hows to Indian Ocean, 
nr. Perth. 

Swan Hill, f., Victoria. Australia ; fruit growing 
and dairying undei irrigation. p. (1057) 
5,740. 

Swanage, mid. t , urb. dist , Dorset. Eng. . on bay. 
E. cst I of Purbeck . seaside resort ; stone 
quarries, p. (1061) 8,112. 

Swanland, region, W. Au.stralia . consists of 
extreme S.W. corner of VV. Australia , hot. dry 
summers and mild winter with ade(niate min ; 
1 Orests of Karri and Jarrah . agr vines, citrus 
and declduoas fruits, wheat ; highest pop 
density in W. Australia ; ch. ts. Perth, Fre- 
mantle. Bunburv. 

Swansea, svi , co. bar . Glamorgan. Wales : on 
Swansea Bav. Bristol Channel . coal and iron, 
copper, steel, zinc, chemicals . Ige exp 
anthracite, aluminium wire and cable, refrigera- 
tors. p (1961) 166.740. 

Swat, dist., Malakand. N W. Frontier Agencies 
and Tribal Areas. Pakistan. 

Swatow (Shantou), c , spt , Kwangtung. S China, 
on S.E. cat. nr. mouth of Ilan Kiang, 200 m 
N E. of Hong Kong ; gd harliour . iishmg : 
sm. coastal tr . mainly with Hong Kong . exp. 
tangerines; p. (estd. 1946) 146,864. 

Swaziland, Brxt. vrot., S Atrica, S K. of the 
Tmnsvaal . agr . maize, tobacco, fruit, cattle, 
asbestos, gold, tin. barytes, seat of adminis- 
tration, Mljabane; a. 6,704 sq m ; p (estd. 
1960) 260,000. 

Sweden, kingdom, N. Europe . lorming E (and 
larger) part Scandinavian Peninsula, moun- 
lalnous W , but otherwise flat and dissected bv 
lls and many Ls . while one-fourth of the land 
18 forest . gr. timber etp and muung of iron ore, 
lead, silver, arsenic . cereals, root croixi. hay. 
livestock ; mnfs , textiles, matches, inachin.. 
glass, chemicals, etc . cap Stockliolra . a 
173.426 sq lu . p. (1900) 7,510,000. 

Swellendam, t . C of Gd Hope. S Africa, fruit, 
wines, wool, grain, oranges . p 3,003 

Swiduica (Schweidnitz), / ^ JiOwer Silesia. Poland . 
Gennan before 1945, textiles, inaclun . p 
(A 960) 39,000 

Swilt Current, t . Saskatchewan. C'anaild . p. 
(estd. 1957) 10,612 

SwlUy, Lough, arm of the Atlantic, cst of Donegal. 
J reland ; 25 m long 

Swindon, t . nmn bor , Wilts, Eng. ; m upper 
'I’hames Valley (Vale of White Horse). 27 in 
SW of Oxford, gr rly wks . impt rly 
junction . mkt. tor local <list. . heavy engm . 
textiles, tobacco, cars. p. (1961) 91,736. 

Swinemundo, see Swlnoujscie. 

^winoujscle (SwinemUnde), spt.. I’omeiaiua. 
Poland, (jU)vman liefore 1945 ; on I, of Ui^edom 
(Uznain), Baltic Sea: spt for Szczecin, spa and 
summer resort, p. (1946) 5,771. 

Swinton, t., urb. dist., W.K Yorks, Eng . In Don 
valley, 3 m. N.E. of Kotherham . coal, iron, 
potteries, bricks and tiles, p. (1961) 13,420. 

Swinton and Pendlebury, mun bor . Lancs. Eng ; 
5 m W. of Manchester . cotton sidnmng. coal, 
engin , acciimuJator mftg.; p. (1961) 40,450. 

Switzerland, /c(i. rep . On Europe, upland region, 
with Jura Mtns. on N and Alps to S , dairying, 
butter, cheese, chocolate, etc., wine . watches 
and clocks, elec, machin. ; very dependent on 
Ige. tourist tr. . 4 national languages , cap 
Bern. a. 1.0.944 su. in . p (1950) 4,714,992. 

Sydenham, S.E. siibn dist. Ijondoii. Eng., 
resldtl ; site of the Crystal Palace, burnt down 
1936. 

Sydney, c.. cap , N.S W., Australia ; principal spt 
on shore of Pt. Jackson Bay , many beautiful 
Ixllgs and paiks. stretcbiiig S. to Botany Bay, 
has utiiv ; Ige comm ami active inds. . magni- 
ficent bridge, harbour and docks; p. (1961) 
2.181,211 


Sidney or S. Sydney, spt., C. Breton I . No\a 
►Scotia; iron and steelwks., coal, chemicals, 
p (1956) 32,162. 

Sydney Mines, t.. Nova Scotia. C'nnada ; coal , p 
(1956) 8,731. 

Syktyvkar, t. R S.F.S.R ; on Vychegda R.; 

sawmilling, engin.; p. (1959) 64.000. 

Sylhet, t . E. Pakistan ; weaving and bamboo 
goods . p. 28,128. 

Syra, / of the Cyclades. ^Egean Sea; part of 
Greece, p (1Q4.0) 27,663 
Syracusa, t.. Sicily. Italy : on I of Ortvgla. off E 
cst. ; cath. ; exp olive oil, oranges, lemons, 
locust beans, almonds, wine, chemicals, pottery, 
etc. chemicaLs at Priolo. p. (1951) 70,300. 
Syiacuse, c. NY. USA . chemicals, salt, 
inachm . motor cars, elec appliances, woollens; 
seat of Sy’nicuae Univ . p (1960) 216.038 
Sstr Darya. R Kazakhstan, ir.SS.K . tlovvlng 
into Aiai sea 

Syrian Arab Republic, rev , S W. Asia; seceded 
from United Arab Rep 28 Sept 1961. stretches 
along E shore ot Mediterranean and E Ui the 
Jt. Euphrates, chiefly agr ; cereals, olives, 
fruit, goats, .sheep, silk, wool, cement, soap, 
cap Damascus, a 06,046 sq m . p (estd. 
1950) 3.252,687 

Syzran, t.. It S ESR.; on R Volga; petroleum 
reflnmg, engin . p. (1969) 148,000. 

Szarvas, t. Hungary. S o( MezOtur. indusll. 
Szczecin, prov . Poland . cap. S/czecin . a 12,100 
sq m . p (1961) 779,000 
Szczecin (Stettin), spt . Pomerania, Poland. 
CJcrman liefore 1946; at mouth of R. Odr.i 
(Oder); cas . engin., iron, textiles, paper, 
p (1960) 269.000. 

Szczecinek (formerly German Neustettm), t , W 
Polish Pomerania, p. (I960) 23.000 
Szechwan, jnor . (.’Inna . cereals, sugar, tea. cotton, 
hjlk, co.il, iron, salt, petroleum , cap Glicngtii . 
a 144.996 8<i m . (lOb^) 62,303.999 
Szeged, t , Huiigarv . on Theiss R , lOi) in S E of 
Budapest . gr comm and indiistl ctr . .soap, 
leather, breweries: p (1960) 08,678 
Sz6kes?6hervdr, i . Hungary . nr. Budapest . wine. 

slioes, p (1900) 52,000 
Szentes, 1 . Hungary . p 34. '^94 
Szolnok. t . Hungary on R Tisza, E. of Budapest . 

maclim. : p (1960) 43,000. 

Szombathely, /. Hungary, ilv ctr . textiles, 
wane, agr Implements, p (1960) 53,000 
Sz6ny, t , Hiingarv . oil retlning, linked to U S 1!. 
]>> '• Friendship Oil Pipeline " 


T 

Taasinge, I., Demnark . S of Eyn . 9 m long 

Tabarka. spt , Tunisia . mkt. exp cork, tanning, 
charcoal; Ashing, p. 1,500. 

Tabasco, maritime st . Mexico, on Bay of ( am- 
peche. adjoimng Guatemala . (,acao. sugar- 
cane. tobacco. rub))er. pepper, m.n/e. ruv and 
luird-woods. cap Villa llei mosa . a 9.782 s<j 
m . P. (1950) 361,995 

Tabatinga, i . Brazil , on junction oi Jks Javan 
and Auiaz-on 

Table Bay, inlet of Atlantic, cst of C of Gd Hope. 
S Afiica. site of Cape Town 

Table Mountain, C. of (kl Hope. S Africa, nr 
(^•ipc Tow n . alt 3.549 ft. 

Tabor, t , Czechoslovakia; 8 of Prague, on J{ 
Luzulce. trib of R. Vltava, ctgars, beer, p 
17.596, 

Tdbor, Mt., N Palestine . SE ofNa/arctli 

Tabora, t. Central Tanganyika. E Africa, at 
Junction of rlys. from lAar es Salaam and 
Victoria, p 12,768. 

Tabriz, prov. cap , Azerbaijan, Iran; gr. comm 
ctr . formerly ch emporium for the tr of t’ersia 
in the W.. much of which Is now diveited bv the 
rly through the Caucasus ; dried fruits, carpet. 
match factories, iainous Blue Mosque, i» 
(1056) 290,195. 

Tabu, spt , Ivory Cst , W. Africa; exp palm oil. 
nee. cocoa, coffee 

Tachlra, st , Venezuela. 8 America ; cap. San 
Cnstobal; p. (1950) 304,181. 

Tacua, dev , Peru , terr. transferred by treaty 
from Chile. 1929 . mainly desert . nitrate ol 
soda, silver, copper, subject to earthquakes, 
a. 4.930 sq m. : ch t. T . p (1961) 69,176. 
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Tacna, t , Peru, airport, p (1961) 18.000 
Tacoma, i^pt , VVash.. U.H.A. . on Puget .SoumI . 
Ige. tiinijer and grain tr . copper smelting ; 
p (11)60) 147,979. 

Tacuarerabo, dep Uruguay. S. America; a. 8.112 
sq rn ; cap Tacuarembo, p (1953) 119,658. 
Tadcaster, rural disl . mkl. i . on K Wharfe, W It. 
Vorks, Eng., brewing, stone, paper board, p 
(rural (list. 1961) 26.7'J5. 

Tadmor, see Palmyra. 

Tadoussac. i , (iueliec. CaiuvJa ; on left bank ot 
P Saguenay, where It enters St. Lawronu* It . 
tourist ctr ; oldest settlement In Canada ( 1 .599) 
Tadzhik, ronstUumi rep .USSR, cereals, cotton, 
fruit, horticulture, cattle breeding, minerals, 
gold, petroleum, coal, cap Dushanbe, a 
5.5.700 so m . p (1959) 1,982,000 
Taegu, c , S Korea . silk-spinning and cotton-gin- 
uing mills; p (1959) 614,290 
Taeion, < . S Korea; S of Seoul, fish, petroleum. 

cereals, p (1955) 172.786 
Tafl. R, Glamorgan. Jlreeknoek. Wales; rises in 
Pre(.OM Deacons, llow.s S E .k.iosh coalfield to 
JJristol Channel at Cardiff . length 40 m 
Tafilalet, Morocco. N Africa . oasis of the Sahara. 

E of Atlas . ch. t Abuam . datas 
Taganrog, 9vi . R S.F S.R ; on Sea of Azov; steel. 

engin . p (1959) 201,000 
Tagliamento, R . N E Italy . rises m Carnic 
Alps, flows S. into Adriatic Sea (C of Venice) . 
Tallev used by mam rly from Venice to Vienna 
via Seramenng Pass . length approx 100 m 
Tagus, R., Spain and Portugal . flow.s W, across 
Mcscta to Atlantic at Lisbon . length 540 in 
Tahiti, principal 1 . ot Society gr. French P(*ly- 
iicsui, Pac Oc ; fertile cst. laud, picturesque, 
i 402 sq in , cap Ihipeete, p 24,820. 

Tahoe, L, Cal, Ne\ada, U.S A . in Vo.semite 
National Park. Sierra Nevada, at alt. 6,225 ft . 
surrounded 1)V summer resorts, a 200 sq m 
Taichow. I , Chekiang, China . nr iron-oie mines 
Tail, t . lleja/, S,audi Arabia. 50 rn. W of Mecca. 
5,900 ft aliove sea-level, suminer resort, 
honey, fnut. mat mkg . boat bldg . p 25.000. 
Taihape, / . N I . N Z . 161 in N E of Wellington . 
Ill the King Country, on Hautapu Tl ; sheep and 
d.airy farming, saw-milling, p (1961) 2,681. 
Taihoku, nee Tei-pei. 

Tal Hu, L.. Kiang.sii. China; focus of intensive 
system of sm canals and waterways 60 m N 
of Shaiighai , a approx 100 sq in 
Taima, t. Saudi Arabia, cereals, dates, fruit, 
tobacco, rock salt, 

Taimyr Peninsula, N, cst , Siberia, U S S K . 

ternimatc.s with C Chelyuskin 
Tain, burgh . [to«s and Cromarty. Soot . on S side 
of Dornoch Firth, 20 m. N E of Dingwall, p. 
(1961) 1,699 

Tainan. 1. 'raiwan. China, sugar, rice; p (1957) 
229,500 

Taipei, (ap , Taiwan . p (1957) 750,200 
Talping, 1 . Malaja, p 41,301 
Taiwan (Formosa). / . China, 100 m E of main- 
land. USA protection. Ashing, rice. tea. 
sugar, <..oal, gold. oil. natural gas, cap. Taipei, 
a 1 J.sou SU III. T* ( 1 0.'>9). iO./.D.JJ/ (exclud- 
ing armed lorces 600,000) 

Taiyuan, lYangchu), c . Shansi. China ; on Fnen- 
llo, p (cstd 1956) .70d.dd0 
Takamatsu, t . ,Iapau , N est Shikoku , gr tr . 

P (19.55) 212.537. 

Takao, spt . Taiwan, Clilna. ou S W cat . eip 
rice, sugar, p (estd 1947) 150 846 
Takaoka, t . Honslm. .fapan . ctr of nee tr . 

lacquer wk. . p (1950) 1 12,046 
Takasaki, t , Honslm. .Japan , coal mines, raw 
^ilk . P. (1947) 82.582 

Takoradl, .spf Chana, West Africa, ns spt has 
suiiersedcd Sekoiidi. rly to Kiimasi thence to 
Accra. c\p cocoa, palm-oil. rubber, bauxite, 
gold, manganese. mdiistl gases, p (1960) -/i.OOd 
Taku, dockyard, at moutli ot K l*eIho. China, at 
entrance to Tientsin and Peking, 

Talara, t , N I’eru S America . on C Parinas . 

oil reftniug: p. ( 1061 ) 10,000 
Taluvera, c.. Spam , on Tagas R. , cloth, leather, 
wine, p 18,631. 

Talbes. t., Siberia, K S F S K ; iron and steel 
Talca, prov . (yliile . cap TaUui. a. 3,721 sq. m . 

P (1957) 208,463 

Talcd, i , cap Talcm r»rov . Chile ; S of Santiago . 
cereals, mixed farming, Impt. tr. ctr ; p (1952) 
65.059. 


Talcahuano, spt., Chile, nr CoucepciOn; naval 
sta.; p (1952) 54,782. 

Talence, t. Gironde. France; p 11^54) 22.695. 
Tall, 1 . Shensi. China , in fertile valley ; wheat : 
p. 50.000. 

Tallahassee, c, Fla., USA.; cigars; p. (1960) 
18,174 

Tallahatchee. R . trib of Miss.. USA; flows 
SW arnl beiomes 1{ Ya/oo . length 240 m 
Tallin, spl . cap.. Estonian S S R . U S.S R. ; tim- 
ber. shlpbldg , textiles: p (1059) 280,000. 
Taltal, spt.. Chile, S of Antofagasta, exp. 

nitrates and silver . p 5.659 
Tamale, ch t , Northern d’err . Ghana. W. Africa; 

aerodrome, p. (1960) 19.223. 

Tamar, R . Devon and Cornwall, Eng. ; flows 
S to Plymouth Sound . length 45 m. 

Taxnai, R. Tasmania, Australia; rises In N E. 
Tasmania, flows W and N Into Bass Strait nr, 
Georgetown . navigable 42 m. up to Launceston. 
Tamatave. one of the th pts., Malagasy; Ige. 
ineat-prcHcrvlng factories . exp graphite, 
hides, ratfia: p. (1950) 48.627 
Tamauhpas, st., Mexico . on G of Mexico, S. of 
Texas . nitrates, cereals, bugar, coffee, cattle, 
petroleum: cap. Ciudad Victoria, a. 30,731 
sq. m. . p. (1950) 717,267. 

Tambov, t. RSFSR, on R Oka. synthetic 
rubber, engm . chemicals, p (1959) 170,000. 
Tammerfors, see Tampere. 

Tampa, bay on W (“st Fla .USA; 10 m long 
Tampa, c . Fla , USA; popular winter resort. 

cigar factories, phosphates, p (1960) 274.970 
Tampere (Tammertors), / , b Finland . on rly. 
between Helsinki and Vaasa, textiles. leather, 
paper, p (1961) 128,200 
Tampico, sin , Mexico . on the R. Panuco. 9 in 
from the G of Mexico, fruits, sugar, mai/e . 
P (1960) 122,197. 

Tampico. R, Mexico, flows to G. of Mexico, 
length 200 m 

Tamworth. t , NSW, Australui , on R. Peel , 
milling . ch comm ctr of Northern Tableland , 
p (1961) 19.061 

Tamworth, t . inun. bor . Staffs. Eng . on R 
'Paine. 5 ni S K ofI>lchfleld. ancient cas . coal, 
light engin , p (1901) 13.555. 

Tana, li/c L . N Ethiopia, nr (iondar, source of 
Blue Nile, 45 m long, 40 m w ide . surrounded 
by marsh, papyrus sw'anip 
Tana, R , terming part ot bdy between Finland 
and Norw’a\ flows irdo ^Vrctic Ocean, 

Tana R , r/i R, Keny.i. L Africa 
Tananarive, r, cap, Malagasy, connected by 
air-line with Pans, ctr of corninerce and cora- 
municatiuns. Igc meat-preserv mg lactories. 
P. (1959) 206.324 

Tanaro. /? . N Italy, trib of R Po; 125 ni long. 
Tandi. t . Argentina, p 32.400 
Taiidjoengbalel, spt, Sumatra. Indonesia, exp 
tobacco, copra, shipyards 
Tanga, spt . 'Tanganyika, E Africa, rly teiniinus. 

ou pkitcau overlooking Tanga Bay. p 11.000. 
Tangalla, r . S c8t Cevlon 

Tanganyika, ( 7 r L.E Central Africa ; 400 in long, 
giofttest width 45 m . a alnnit 12,700 -jq m ; 
2,800 ft above sea. discovered by Jlurton and 
Speke m 1868. and since explored by Living- 
stone. Stanley and others 
Tanganyika, Rep. of, ) lid ^ov st . E Africa, within 
Br Commonwealth GOOl). climate tropical, 
varies with elevation . ch prod . sisal coffee, cot- 
ton. groundnuts. p\ rethrum, copra, ebony, hard- 
woods. sugar mill and rc finery projected m 
Kilomlwro Valley, cap Dar e.s Salaam, a 
362.688 sq ni.. p (1061) 9,404,000 
Tanimbal Is., S. Moluccas. Indonesia, gr. of 66 
iskuuls. fuicsta, swamps; maize, rice, coco- 
nuts, sago. p 31.847 

Tangier, spt , Morocco. N. Africa . on Strait of 
Gibraltar ; cede<l to Fng. In 1662 when Catherine 
of Braganza married Charles II. but abandonetl 
to the Moors 22 years later . no longer inter- 
nationalised zone but Integral part of kingdom 
of Morocco. Biiminer cap , sbipyd proj . 
cigarettes, fishing, p oft (cstd 1960)150.000. 
Tanjong Pandan, spt . Billiton, Sumatra, liulo- 
uesia; exp tin; p 11,589 
Tanjore, t, Madras. India; silks, carpets, jewel- 
lery. inlaid metals , impt. Brahman ctr . 
p (1001) 110,968. 

Tanta, t . Lower Egypt ; 55 ra. N of Cairo : Impt 
rly. jimctlon, religious fairs . p. (1959) 1 75.-/00 
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Tapacliula, ch. t , S. Mexico ; coffee, cattle. to< 
bocco. sugar refineries, sawmills; p. {I9i0) 43,032. 
Tapaj6z, R., trib of It. Amazon. 

Taptl, R.. \V. India . flows W to G. of Cambay 
at Surat from lletui dist , Madhya Pradesh; 
length 450 m. 

Tapungato, rntn.. W. Argentina : alt. 22.300 ft. 
Taquarl, R . llrazil ; tnb of It. Paraguay ; 
length 400 m 

Tara, R.. Siberia. R.S F.S.R ; trlb. of R. Irtysh; 
length 200 m. 

Tarakan, spt., Borneo. Indonesia ; on Tarakan I. ; 
oil; p. (of I.) 12,000. 

Taranaki, vrnv . N.I . N.Z ; a 3.750 sq m. ; 
P. (1961) 99,721. 

Taranto, t.. Lecce, Italy; on G of Taranto, inlet 
of Ionian Sea ; maritime arsenal with gr comm, 
and Industl interests , strong cas. ; cottons, 
velvets, soap, oil ; famous for its ovster and 
mussel ft.sherleH : p (19.51) 7ff7.7/>5 
Tarapaca. prov . N. Chile, nitrates, silver; cap. 

Iqulque, a 21.340 sq m.. p {\Q57) 123,365. 
Tarapore, (., Maharashtra, India, nr. border of 
Gujarat; atomic power sta projected. 
Tarascon, t, Houches-du-Khone. France; con- 
nected by bridges with Beaucaire on opposite 
bank of It. Ithdne. old cas. famous festival, 
silk and fruit; p. (1954) 7.744. 

Tarbat Ness, promovlorv, N Side of Moray Firth, 
Ross and Croniartv, Scot 
Tarbes. t., cap., Hautes-Pyrtiniies. France; on R 
Adour; cath , paper, ilax. woollens, machm . 
aircraft, leather, p (1954) 40,242. 

Taree, t . N S W . Australia, dairying, agr . fish- 
ing. os’stcrs. tunber. limestone, p (1901) 
10,053. 

T&rgu-Jiu, t„ Romania; coal, petroleum, timber; 
p. 17,698 

Tftrgul-Mures, t , Romania . on R Maros . famous 
old fort, with Gothic Calvinist cath . where in 
1571 religious liberty was proinulgafed for the 
first tune in Europe; cd tr . p (l<)45) 41.118 
Tarila, c, Spain, on Gibraltar Strait: most S. 
point of mainland of Europe, fish tr , cereals, 
oranges, wines, p. 14,815. 

Tarlja, proy , Bolivia ; cap Tanja ; a 24,780 sq 
m ; P. (1950) 126,752 

Tarlja, i, cap, Tanja prov, Bolivia. SE of 
Potosi. gd. tr . p. (1957) 19,089. 

Tarim, f., Aden Prot , Arabia . nilct , religious 
teaching ctr. 

Tarkastad, f . C of Gd Hope. S Africa; sheep; 

rich arable land , p 2,877 
Tarraa, t . Peru. S America . alt 9.980 ft ; 

maize, cotton, oranges, bananas, p (1901 ) 

Tarn, R , France ; tnb o( K (iaronne , has 
famous rocky gorge 31* m long in its upper 
Os'/urse . length 235 m 

Tarn, dep . S France, watered by Tarn and its 
tribs. . wheat and wine , cap Albi , a. 2.232 
sq.m.; p. (1954) 50J.757. 

Tarn-et-Garonne, dep . W Franco : corn, wine, 
woollens, paper, silk, cap Montauban ; a 
1,440 sq. m : P. (1951) 172,379. 

Tarnopol, see Teriiopil. 

Tarnow, t. Poland. E of Kiakdw. agr . farm 
implements, glass; industl development since 
1950. p. (1900) 71,000 

Tarragona, prov. Spam, on the Meditenaiiean . 
vinevards and agr . cap Tarragona . a 

2,426 sq m : p (1959) 364.075 
Tarragona, SorUd spl , cap Tarragona. Spam . 
at mouth of R Franconi . mnfs alcohol, 
liqucure, chocolate, paper, silk, fi.sh-salting . 
p. (1949) 4,211. 

Tarrasa, t., Barcelona. Spain , in fruit and vine- 
growing dist ; royal college , thriving Inda . 
p (1959) 86,460. 

Tarsus, ancient c , Turkey ; nr Adana. oppoHitc 
Ciheian Gates, orange and citron grove.s, 
ruined Roman temple, birthplace of Apostle 
Paul; exp cotton, wool, hidcb , p {i960) 51.310. 
Tartary or Tatary., reuion, C^jntral Asia, now 
divided into Chinese or E Turkestan, and AV 
Turkestan. USSR. 

Tartary, Gulf of, arm of the Sea of Japan, separat- 
ing Sakhalin from the Sibwian mainland 
Tartu (formerly Dorpat), t., Estonian 8 S.R.; 
engln ; p. (1959) 74,000. 

Tarudant. i . Morocco, N Africa : mkt., orange 
water, leather, pottery, copper, brass: P. 12,877. 
Tashkent, cap., Uzbek, S S.R. on Syr Darya R. . has 
exteosive silk mnfs.; engln; p. {1959) 911,000 


Tasman Bay, Ige. inlet, S.I.. N.Z. ; penetrates N. 
cst.. between Separation Point and D’Urville I. : 
enclosed by mtns , sheltered, fertile, coastal 
fringe ; ch. ts Nelson, Motueka. 

Tasman Glacier, S I , N Z ; one of the Igst. in 
the world. 

Tasmania (formerly Van Dleman’s Land), I., st , 
Australia: plateau with fertile valleys, 

temperate climate , forest and grasslands, gram, 
fruit, cattle-raising, aluminium, copper, coal, 
zinc. lead. tin. silver, whaling, mnfs. being 
developed, cap. Hobart, a. 26,215 sq. m.; p. 
(1961) 350,332. 

Tatar, autonomous Soviet -Socialist rep , USSR.; 

oil: ch t. Kazan on R. V’^olga ; p 3.000.000 
Tatra Mtns. (High Tatra), highest Carpathian gr . 

CVechoslovakia, alt. 8.743 ft. 

Taubat6. t., Brazil . p. 28,070 
Tauber, R.. Germany; tnb. of R Mam; 1 74 m 
Taunton, co t . mun. bar.. Somerset. Eng ; on 
R Tone at Sv end of Vale of Tnuntoii . old 
cas : apples, cider, clothing tr . engm . idastics . 
p- (1961) 35,178 

Taunton, c.. Mass , U S A. ; cotton, iron found- 
ries; p. (I960) 41,132. 

Taunus, rntn. range, Hessen, Germany; between 
the It. Lahn and the Ra. Rhine and Main 
Taupo, L . N.I . N.Z. ; Igst Jj. in N Z . geyser-i. 

hot springs in vicinitv ; 25 m. bv 17 m 
Taurida or Krim, dist . Crimean I’ciiinsuia, 
U.S S R.. separated from Ukraine by Perekop 
Peninsula, divided by R Salgir , a 24.540 
sq. m . wheat, tobacco, fruit. 

Taurus Mtns., ran^e, S Turkey 
Tavastehus (H4me). dep., Finland ; cap Tava.s- 
tehus. a 7,118 sq m; p (1958)575,444, 
Tavira, / , S. I’ortugal , fishing, p. 12,364. 
Tavistock, vihi t . nrb. dist.. Devon. Eng . on R 
Taw, 12 m N of Plymouth, iinpt inlet . 
P (1961)^.0?/; 

Tavoy, t . Burma, between Thailand and the Bay 
of Beng.il, VV ot Bangkok; iice, tin-iniuing. 
p 29.018 

Tavy, R , Devon, Eng , tnb. of R Tamar . 
length 20 m. 

Taw, R, Devon, Eng , flows from Dartmoor to 
Banistaplo Bay; length 50 in 
Taxco, I . Mexico, all 5.600 ft . gold- and silver- 
mining, tourist ctr , p (1940) 26'. 70-7 
Tay, R Scot ; flows S E from lx>ch Tay m Perth, 
to the Firth of Tay, longest R in Scot- 
land. 

Tay Bridge, rlv bridge, E Soot . spans Firth of 
Tav from Worniit (Fite) to Dunfieo (Angus). 
oarrie.s mam E cst. rly from Edinliurgh to 
Aberdeen ; length 2 m 

Tay, Firth of, tge inlet. E cst Scot ; extends 
inland almost to Perth , length 27 m . max 
width 3 m 

Tayabas, t, Luzon, I'liilippines , on slope of 
extinct volcano Baiiiijao , m rice- and coconut- 
growing dist. 

Tayeh, industl. t , Hupeh, China ; lies to S of 
Vangtze-Kiang, 42 m S E of Wuhan , ctr 
of very iinpt iron-ore deposits , iron and steel 
mds . heavy cngin 

Tayport, burgh, Fife, Scot ; at entrance to Firth 
of 'i’av' . opposite Broughty Ferrv , linen, 
jute, p (1901) 3,151. 

Taz. R . Siberia. R S F S R. . flows to Bay of 

T. azovsk in Gulf of Obi , length 300 m 
Tbilisi (Tlflls), cap , Georgian S S R . petroleimi 

refining, engm . textiles, p {1959) 69 1 .000 
Tchernjachowsk (Instorburg), i , S F S R. 

U. S S R. . (jierman Ijefore 1945 . cattle mkt., 
rlv. junction, p. (estd. 1939) 48,000. 

Tezew (Dlrschau), t . Pomerania, Poland . on R 
Visfula. rlv w^ks , sugar, agr. implements, 
p (1960) 31,000 

Team Valley, Durham, F'ng ; hnpt trading 
estate has been developed here. 

Te Aroba, i., N.I , N.Z. , between Hamilton and 
Thames, one of the ch leaorta in the thermal 
springs dist ; p. (1961) 3,058. 

Te Awamutu, ( , N I , N Z . s. of Hamilton agr 
and dairying dist , p (1961) 5,423. 

Tebe.ssa, t , Algeria ; alt 2,789 it : mkt ; em- 
broidery, carpets ; phosphate deposits near by . 
p (1946) 18,203 

Tecuci, t., Romania ; N W. of Galati ; battle. 
1476; V. 2.029 

Teddlngton. i, Middx. Eng ; sub. of London: 
on R. Thames ; National Physics Laboratory 
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Tedzhen, R , Turkmen and IS. I’erala : Bowing into 
Ilari-Kud. 

Tees, K., N. Eng. ; flows E. from Pennines to N 
Sea l)etween Yorks and Durham ; length 70 m. 
Tefie, R., Brazil ; trib. ol K. Amazon ; length 
500 m. 

Tegal, spt , Java, Indonesia: sugar mnfs. and 
exp. ; p. 43,015. 

Tegucigalpa, cap., Hondunis. central America: 
lies on K Cholutcca ; alt. 3.200 (t above sea- 
level : univ : an Inter-Ocean Highway, con- 
necting the t. With both the Caribbean Sea and 
the Pacihc. la being constructed , bananas . 
(1958) 106.949. 

Tehran, c . cap., Iran: became the rciidenco of 
the Shah at end ot 18th century . stands 70 ra 
due S of the Caspian ; alt. 3,447 It. . a (with- 
in the bastions) 7i sq rn. ; glaas. small arm.s. 
Kimnunition, chemical and match factorie.s . 
has twelve gates, closed at night: nuclear ctr 
foi (Y'litral 'I'reaty Organisation; p of t and 
dist. (1950) 1,513.164. 

Telirl-Garhwal formerly nimalayan princely st . 
India, now merged tog. with Kampur and 
Benares, into st. of Uttar Pradesh. 
Tehuantepec, t , Mexico ; on the 'Fehiiantepec B . 
m the Pacihc c.st of the Isthmus . once an 
Indian cap. : cath : p, 6.731 
Tehuantepec. Isthmus ol, separates O of Mexico 
from the Pacillc at narrowest point of Mexico, 
width 130 in. 

Teitt, R., S.W. Wales ; rises in Cambrian Mtns. 
nr. Strata Florida, flows S W and W into C'ard- 
igan Bay 14 m N E ot Fishguard . torins bdy 
iKitween Cardigan and Carmarthen. (\ir<ligan 
and Pembroke, sm. flannel md. in t.s. and vUa 
111 lower valley ; length 94 in 
Teign, R.. Devon. Eng : flows to sea at Teign- 
month from Dartmoor : length 30 m 
Teignmouth, t , xirb di'it , Devon. Eng : at 
mouth ot R Teign, 13 m S of Exeter, resort, 
yacht-bldg ; p (1901) 11.576 
Tei-pei, c , (np , Taiwan, China: on ost plain at 
N end of I. ol Taiwan, p (V357) 759.300. 
Tekirdag, t , Turkey . on Sea ot .Marmara, W of 
Istanbul, grain, p (1900) 23.905 
Tela, spt , Hondunus Central .^Vmerica , on Atlantic 
cst ; p 10.451 

Tel Aviv, c , Israel, founded by Zionists, 1909 , flrst 
all-Jcwish e . many mills . p with Jaffa (cstd 
1051) 370.000. 

Telemark, CO . Norway . a 5.837 sq m : p (1950) 
136,371 

Tellicherry, t . ttpf . Madras, India . exp coffee, 
cardamons, sandalwood, and coconuts, p. 
(1911) 36.320 

Telok Anson, t , Perak. Mala^a. p 23.057 
Telok Betong, «?pf , Sumatra, Indonesia ; exp 
pepper, agr products, f) 25.170 
Tema, nr Accra, chana, W Africa, oil reflnery 
under construction. 1901 

Teme. R . on border ot Wales and Woicestcr. 

Eng . trib ot R Severn . length 70 m 
Temes, R . S W. Roiimina . flows to R Danube, nr 
Belgrade . length ISO m 
Temlr-Tau, i . Kazakh S S R . p (1959) 51,000. 
Teraora, t. NSW. Australia, gold, wheat, p 
(1947) 4,113. 

Temple, rly t . Texas. IT S.A . in cotton-growing 
dist , p (1900) 30.419 

Templemore, rnU. t , urh di<(t . Tipperary. Ireland . 

on R Suir, p. (1901) 1,775 
Terauco, t Chile, p (1952) 51,497. 

Tonasserun, d\v . lower Burma, on Sl.amese 
border, tin, nee . p 2.110.420. 

Tenasserira, t . lower Burma . on cst at month 
of K Tenassenm . length 250 m . p 10.000 
Tenbury, 7nht. t.. Worcs, Eng ; 5 m. S E of 

Bud low. p 1,922 

Tenby, inkt t , mun. bar , Pembroke, Wales; on 
W. side of Carmarthen Bav. Bristol Channel, 
seaside resort, p. (1901) 4,752 
Tonedos, 1 , .tEgean Sea , off W. cst. Turkey . 7 in. 

long , Turkish poasession 
Tenerife, I . Canary Is ; tourist resort ; wheat, 
fruits, wines, oil refining; contains extinct 
volcanic peak of Tenerife, alt. 12,182 ft.; cap. 
Santa (Jniz, a. 782 sq. m ; p. 73,120. 
Tengri-Nor, L , Tiliet: N.W. Lhasa, 80 m. long, 
40 in, wide. 

Tennessee. R.. Tenn., K v . U S A. : Igst and most 
Impt. branch of the Ohio : Its valley once liable 
to flooding, now controlled by dams, and land 


improved by the Tennessee Valley Authority: 
length 782 m, 

Tennessee. S. central sf . U S A : l^etween Missis- 
sippi R. and the Appalachian Mtns ; agr.: 
cotton, pecans, sorghum, maize; oil. natural 
gas. lignite, cement, salt: inds.- chemicals, 
synthetic rubber, primary magnesium (from 
sea- water), steel wks . cap. Nasliville. eh. pt, 
Memphis, a 42.244 sq m ; p. (1960) 3,567,039. 
Tenos, I . Creek Archipelago, A'^gean bea ; one 
of the Cyclades. 

Tenterden. 7nkt iwin. tor , Kent, Eng ; 8 m. 
N of Kve : church with famous steeple ; p 
(1901) 4,935. [33.239. 

Tepic, cap., Nayarlt st . Mexico, p (1940) 
Teplice-Snnov, wat pi . fonricr iirov of Boliemia, 
N W of f^rague. textde and hardware inds , 
P (1957) 37,940. 

Teramo, prov , AbruzzI, Italy, a 1.097 sq ni : 

cap Teramo: p 240.183 
Teramo, i. Italy; pottery and silks, ancient 
Intcrammum. p (19.51) 5A’. 75 7 
Terek, li, N Caucasia. RSFSR., flows to 
Caspian Sea . length 350 rn. 

Teresina, f , rap., Piaiil bt . Brazil . cotton and 
thrc.'id factory , p (\9\7) 77,228 
Termini, spi , Sicilv, Italy. SE of Palermo, 
tunny fishing, macaroni, olive oil. Aino, 
sulphur, p 19.050 

Ternate, Moluccas Js.. Indonesia, sago, smees; 

P (cstd ) 9,000. \ 11.494. 

Temeuzen, t , Neth : on W Schelde K . p. 
Teini, t . Perugia. Italy, amongst tiie Ai>ennines. 
non and steelwks, arms tactor\. jutc , p. 
(1951) 83.931 

Temopil (Tarnopol), t . Ukrainian S S R . E of 
Lvov, engm . p (1959) 52,000 
Terranova, i . Sardinia. Italy , on N K cst . tex- 
tiles, fishing . p 10,157 

Terre Ad61ie, name given to Fr terr and 1. in 
Antarctic, estd a IflO.OOO mi m 
Terre Haute, c , Ind , U b.A , coal, naturil g is. 

flour, paper, glass, foundries, p (1900) 72.500 
Terscbelling. 7 . Frisian Js . Neth : at entrance 
to Zuvder Zee 

Teniel, prov , S, Aragon. Spam , timber forest^, 
coal, weaving, etc ; cap Teruel , a 5,721 sq 
m ; p (19.59) 225,434. 

Teruel. / . cap . 'I'eruel prov , on R I'uria . cath ; 

P (1949) 19,047 
Teschen, ace Cesky T6sin. 

Teslin Lake, S of Yukon. NW Terr. Canada: 
source of R Lewes 

Test or Anton, R . Hants, Eng ; flows to head of 
S<jut hainptou Water, a well-knov n trout 
stream 

Teftenhall, nrh dial , Staffs, Eng ; industi . p 
(19(51) 14.800. 

Tetuan. ch. spt . Morocco. N. Africa, p (1952) 
85.000 

Tetyukhe, /.RSFSR: on cst N E of Vladi- 
\ostock. cadnuuin refinery . p 6,000 
Teutoburger Wald, ndn range, Germany. 

Tevlot, 11 . Roxburgh. Scot ; tnb. ot It Tweed ; 
length 37 m 

Tewkesbury. 77\k( t , mun bor . Glos. Eng . on R 
A^on, I m above confluence with R Sc\ern; 
old houses. Norman Abbey, milling, light engm . 
p (19(51) 5,814. 

Texarkana, c .Texas and Ark , U S.A ; bdv p.isscs 
down middle of main street, timber and cotton 
region, rly. wkshps . total p. (19(50) 50.00b 
Texas, s/ . S W USA . a 2(53,(514 s«i ni ; 
prairie, mtns lu W , leading cotton-proilucin ; 
st . also cereals, fruits, etc . petroleum (leading 
st ), coal, suljihur, mnfs . flour, cot ton -seed oil. 
etc . C .151 Austin; ch pt GaUeston, a 

207,339 sq. m., p. (1900) 9,579,677. 

Texel, I . W Frisian Is . Neth . a. 83 sq. m ; 

scene of several naval battles 
Tezcuco or Texocco, L . Mexico : a 77 s(i. m , 
IcRs than 2 ft dc‘ep ; contains no llsli 
Thailand (Siam), kingdom, S E Asia; niiich 
jungle; hot. abundant summer ramfall, nee. 
niblier. teak-w'ood. tin. cotton, tobacco, iron 
ore. chemicals, cap. Bangkok, a 200,148 sq. 
m.. p. (1956) 22.811.701 
Thame, i. urb. dv^l , Oxford, Eng ; on R. 

Thame. 7 m 8 W of Aylesbury, p (19(51) 4./. 97. 
Thome, R , tnb of R. Thames, Eng . length .15 in. 
Thames, R. Eng.; rises in the Cotswold llill-s, 
Glos, and flows past Oxfonl. Reading. Windsor 
and London to the Nore ; length 209 m. 
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Thames, R., Ontario. Canada: flows Into L. 
iSt. Clair; length 160 m. [length 86 in. 

Thames, R., N.Z . flows N to O. of Hauraki; 

Thameshaven, Ige. oil refinery. Essex. Eng ; on N. 
cat. of Thames estuary 8 m. below Tilbury. 

Than Hoa, t.. Viet-Nam. Tndo-Chlna; mkb. and 
aer. ctr. ; rice ; p. 25,000 

Tbanet, I. ol, Ige. vromontory. N E. extremity, 
Kent, Eng ; formed by bifurcation of R. Stour ; 
contains Margate. Itainsgate and Rroadstairs, 
with other seaside resorts. 

Thar Desert, on bdy. between India and W. 
Pakistan; covers slopes between N W Deccan 
and irrigated valley of R Indus; completely 
barren, lack of lls. or level land prevents 
irrigation, crosseil only by caravan routes 

Tharawaddy, dist . Pegu. Lower Burma, inainlv 
forest, with rice fields in the clearings; a. 2,815 
sq. ra.; p. of dist 508.310. oft. 7.131. 

Thaton, dtst , Tenna3i-.erim div.. Burma . rice and 
tobacco 

Thaxted, nikt. t., Essex, Eng ; nr source of It 
Cbelmer, 5 m S E of Saffron Walden . p 

Tbaya, R . Austria . tnb. of the R. Maich . 
length i:J0 m. 

Thayetmyo, dial, t., Pegu div . Burma ; forest, 
rice, tobacco ; p (of t ) 0.279. 

Thebes, ruined ancient cav , Upper EgjT>t. on 
both banks of R Mile, site now partly occu- 
pied by vils. Karnak and iAixor . impt arch 
discoveries in Valley of the Kings in 1923. 

Thoiss, .see Tisa. 

Theodore t , Queensland. Australia ; on R 
Dawson; irrigation, cotton, fodder crops. 

The Pas, t . Manitoba. Canada . on R Sas- 
katchewan 80 m. upstream from L. Winni- 
pegoflis . riy juncilon on line from Pmine 
Provs to Churchill on Iludaon Bay. branch 
line to Flin Flon. 

The Sound, see Somid. The. 

The West Indies Federation comprised British 
colonies of Antigua. Barbados. Dominica 
Grenada. .Jamaica. Montserrat, St Kitts-Nevis 
and Anguilla, St lAicia, St Vmcent, and Trini- 
dad and 'I’obago With independence and 
eecesbion of .lamaica, 'I’rmldad and Tobago, 
Fed dissolved May 1962 East (Jariblie.in 
Federation pioposed 196;} comprising the other 
colonies except Grenada See K190. 

Thera, volcanic I . Greek archii>elago. Aegean Sea, 
10 m. long , cap. Thera. 

Thermopylae or PyliB, celebrated pass between 
Mt yFita and the sea, N E Greece ; battle 
between Persians and Spartans. 480 n o 

Thesprotia, vrefecture, Epirus. Greece ; cap 
Ilegoumenitsa . p 47,565. 

Thes.saloniki (Salonika), prefecture, Greece, p 
(1951) 459,956. 

Thessaloniki, / , Greece ; at head of G of Tlicasalo- 
niki ; woollens, soap, cottons, brewing, import 
and exp tr ; contains fiscal free zone , p 
(1951) 217.049. 

Thessaly, disl., (Jentral Greece; containing two 
mam prefectures, Larisa and Trikkala; horse- 
breeding. a. 5.208 80 in; p {\95\) 336.347. 

Thetford, / , inun bor , Morfolk, Eng ; on Little 
R Ouse; fruit and vegetable canning, pulp 
mftg . engin ; p. (1061) 5.39S 

Thetford Mines, t . Quebec. Canada ; asbestos 
mining ctr.; p. (1956) 19,316. 

Thlbodauz, f., S E La.. U.S.A . comm, and mkt. 
ctr. for agr. dist . petroleum nearby, p (1960) 
13.043. 

Thielt, /. Belgium; 17 m. W. of Ghent, lace, 
wool, cotton, linen, p (1930) 12,478 

Thiors, t.. Puy-de-Ddme. France , cutlery , p 
(1954) 16,243 

Thl6s, t , Senegal, W Africa: rly. ctr andwkBhps.; 
groundnuts, p. (1057) 39,100. 

Tliionvine, t . Moselle, N France . nr. Luxem- 
bourg liorder, fruit, vegetables, taumng. 
brewing, p. (1954) 23,054. 

Thirlmere, L . Cumljerland, Eng ; 3 m long ; 

furnishes part of the water supply of Manchester 
by a conduit of 96 in. 

Thirsk, mkt. t., rural dist., N R. Yorks. Eng. ; 
in wide gap between Penninos and Cleveland 
Hills. 7 m. a E. of Northallerton: flour; p. 
(rural dist. 1961) 13,060. 

Thlsted, t . Thy land. Denmark : on Lim Fjord ; 

p. dairy prod , brewing, p (1960) 9,155. 
ThoJen, I., S.W. Netherlands; a. 40 sq. m.: p. 
15,000. 


Thok'Jalung, Tibet ; In Aling Kangri Mtus. : 
gold-miiung ctr. 

Thomar, t.. Portugal ; paper, cheese ; route ctr. ; 
P. 11,333. 

Tbomasville, c.. Ga , U.S.A. ; cotton region; 
p (1960) 18,246. 

Thompson. R. B C.. Canada; rises In Monashee 
Mtns flows fS. W. into R. Frazer 140 m. upstream 
from Vancouver, valley forms impt. routeway 
used bv trunk riys. from Vancouver E. towards 
Yeliowhead Pass (Canadian National Rly.) and 
Kicking Horse Pass (Canadian Pacific Rly ) . 
length approx. 280 m 

Thonon-les-Balns, t.. Haute Savoie, France ; 

resort on L. Geneva, p. (1954) 14,016. 
Thornaby-on-Toes, i.. mun. bor . N R. Yorks . 
opposite Stockton-on-Tees; heavy engin .wire 
ropery, flour and sugar milling; p 22.7S6 

Thornbury, mkt. t., rural dist . Glos, Eng ; 10 ni. 
N of Bristol; aircraft mftg.; p (lural dist 
1961) 30,685. 

Thornton Cloveleys, t , urb. did . Lancs. Eng : 

4 m NE of Blackpool; p {\m\) 20,642. 
Thorshavn, cap . jd . Farr'e Is , p. (1955) 6,000. 
Thousand Isles. L . at outfall of L. Ontario . the 
islets really numlier 1,500-1.800, and are partly 
situated in N Y State and partly in Canada 
Thrace, ancient name of terr. m S E Europe, part 
of which has been added to Greece . succc.ssivciy 
under Macedonian, Roman. Byzantine and 
TurkLsli rule, before passing to Greece ; to- 
bacco. a 3.315 sq. m . p (1951) 336,736 
Three Points, c, Ghana; W extremity of Bight 
of Benin 

Three Rivers (Trols Rivi6res), c . pt.. Queliec. 
Canada . at confluence of 18t Maurice and ,St 
Lawrence Ks . wood-pulp mnf . exp. gram, 
cattle, p. (1956) 50,483. 

ThuJo, N W. Greenland, 1,000 rn. from N, Pole, 
American air base, regular Ker\ ices planned . 
spt open only 2-3 mths i>er annum 
Thun, L . Berne can . Switzerland . occupies 
valleys of R Aar where it knaves Alr»me region . 
separated from L JJnenz by deltaic neck ot 
land on which is Interlaken , a 38 sq in 
Thun, t . Berne. Switzerland, on N \V end ot b 
'I'hun. 16 m SK of Berne , mil training ctr . 
cas on hill above t , p (PHD 20.230 
Thur, H. Switzerland, flows to R Rhine, nr 
Schaffhauseu . length 70 m 
Thurgau, can , N.E Switzerland, on Tj Constance, 
watered by Thur K ; dairjmg, fruit, textili-s. 
cap Fraueufeld. a. 388 sti. m . p. (1950) 
149,738. 

Thurmgia, st or Land, Germany, between 
Franconia, the Harz Mtns , and tlie Rs Saale 
and VVerra and comprising m part the nitnous 
'I'hUrlnger Wald dist . oats, potat(ies, potash, 
a 6.022 Ml m.p (1946) ^..9,27, /97 
Thurmgian Forest orThunnger Wald, n ik/, loooded 
hill Kinge, Central Gennany. 95 m long, 
famous lor romantic soenerv and legends 
Thurles, mkt t. Tipperary (N Riding) Ireland. 

on R Suir; horse fair, p (1961) (7. 72/ 
Thursday, I . fl’orres Strait. Qiicsensland . pearl 
and trochua lislicry ctr , ]> (1957) I.G.jO 
Thurso, burgh, Caithness, Scot . on Tliui-so Bav, 
most N t on Scottish m.imiand ; ancient 
stronghold of tlie Northmen, p (1961) 8,038 
Tiaret, t , W Algeria. N Alnca, in strab^gic pa.ss . 

walled, agr mkt. , corciiLs, w(x)l, cattle, p 22,34 1 
Tiber, R , Italy, flows from Apeiuimea to Mediter- 
ranean. passing through Rome. 1 220 m. 
Tiberias, t . Israel, on Sea of Galilee (Lake Tiber- 
ias). gypsum quarried near by. inland pt . p 
(1946) 11.810 

Tibestl, mtns , on Iwly. between lahva and Chad. 
Equatorial Africa, barren In siilte ot slight 
rainfall . mainly above 6,000 ft., ina.ximum alt 
11.155 ft. 

Tibet, lofty Tplateau, (kmtral Asia; called the 
" Roof of the World," its lowest plains Iniing 
12.000 ft alxive sea-level . semi-desert , Chliuise 
suzerainty restored, 1951 ; exp. wool, musk, 
gold, skhw, and drugs ; cap. Lhasa ; a. 70.00.} 
sq m. ; p about 6,000,000. 

Ticino or Tessin, can., Switzerland ; forests, vine- 
yards. olives, and agr. ; contains parts of L. 
Maggiore and L. Lugano, cap. Bellinzona; 
Igst. t Lugano; n 1,086 sq m . p. 175,055 
Ticino, R.., Switzerland and Italy, trlb. of To; 
forms S. approach to St Gotthard Bass ; leugth 
150 m. 
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Tickhlll, vrb. disi., W.ll. Yorks. Euk ; cas. ; p. 
(1961) 2,584. 

Tldore I., Moluccas, Indonesia : coffee, tobacco. 

Iruit ; a. 30 sq. m. ; p. 19,12^. 

Tien Shan or Celestial Mtns., lofty chain. N. frontier 
Chinese Turkestan , hlBhest peak 24.000 ft 
Tientsin, former treaty pi , mun. prov., Flopel, 
China : 70 m S E Peiplnc : cottons, silks . exp. 
wool, skins, soya-lieans; p. (1953) 2,693,831. 
Tierra del Fuego, archipelago, extreme S. America, 
separated from Patagonia by ytrait of Magelian. 
divided politically between Chile and Argen- 
tina; a, (Argentine part) 8,344 eq. rn, . p. 
7,G00. 

Tiffin, c., Ohio, TJ b A. , milling, brewing, found- 
ries. p. (1900) 21,478. 

Tihis, see Tbilisi. 

Tigre, ^( . Ethiopia, formerly an independent 
kingdom , t^p Adua. 

Tigre, R , S. America , rises in Ecuador and flows 
mainly through Peru to the It Maranon 
(Amazon) . length 400 m. 

Tigris, It , Turkey . rising in mtns. of Armenia and 
'J’urkestan, flowing y.E. to join the Euphrates 
40 in N W of Basra; length 1,100 m. 

Tihwa (Urumchi), i.. ymkiang. China, p. (estd. 
1945) 80.000 

Tikhvin, t.. It S.F S 11 ; on 11. Syas. aluminium 
ores; p. (1954) 50,000. 

Tilburg, t, N Brabant, Neth ; nr Breda, 
llouri.shing woollens, mnfs.. tobacco, leather, 
p. (1960) 136,991. 

Tilburv. i . Evir\. Eng . on N bank of It Thames. 

20 m E of I ondf)n. doolts, shoe mftg 
Till, U . N Northunil^erland. Eng . trib of It 
Tweed . length 32 m 

Tillicoultry, bnruh, Clackmannan, Scot , on 
Devon P ; woollen, worsted, paper inkg . p. 
(1061) 3,903. 

Tilmanstoue, Kent. Eng. onN flankof 

N Downs. 4 m S W of Deal, on Kent coalrteld, 
coal despatched by overhead cable to Dover 
Timaru, t, SI, N / . wool, milling, skins, 
p (1901) 26,419 

Timbuktu, Mali, Africa. 8 m N of the N, liend 
of It Niger, on border oi the Sahara desert, 
agr tr ctr , p (19:)7) 7.000. flourished as 
comm, mart and Moslem ctr . 14- 16th cent 
Timisoara. \N' Jtom.inia. impt comm and 
industl ctr. tobacco, petroleum, paper. 
lortres.H, cas . oath . p. n9.')9) 112,000 
Timmins, t, Ontaiio. Canada, gold, p (1956) 
27,347 

Timor, rortugnese pn^^ei^i/in, E. Tn<lies. consists 
of E. i>art of T I m Malav .^rchipel.igo, together 
with Ainbono, T’ulo Camhing and Pulo Jako, 
< li products coffee, buiidalwood, topra. w.i\ . 
cap and eh <pt Dili, total a. 7.330 hQ in . 
p (1050) 442,378 

Timor Archipelago, gr. of Is , Indonesia ; of which 
the Igst IS Timor (E part Portuguese, re- 
mainder Indonesian), total a 24.450 sq m . 
tlshing, exp copra; p 1.6.'j7,376 
Timor Sea that part of the Indian Ocean N W of 
W Australia, and S of 'J'lnior I 
Timsah, L , Egypt. N.E Africa . sm L inidwav 
along Suez Canal, formerly used lor recreational 
purposes by Brit garrison in Canal zone 
Tmnevelh, t . Madras. India . rice, coffee, cotton, 
tobacco ; p (1941) 60.0 76 
Tinogajsta, (.. Catainaj-itu prov., Argentina, in E 
foot-hills of Andes 120 m N.W. of Ciitamarca, 
impt copper-mlncs 

Tintagel, vil . Cornwall. Eng . niiiietl ens . 

reputed birthplace of King Arthur . touru^ts. 
Tmto, It., Huelva, Spain , flows W. to the Atlan- 
tic . length 65 m. 

Tmto Hills, Jjinark, Scot . highest peak 2.300 ft 
Tipperary, xuland co , Munster. Ireland, a 1.659 
Mi m ; divided into 'ripperary co (N JC), 
p (1961) 53,089: and Tipperary co (S R ). p 
(1961) 70.090 

Tipperary, f. Tipperan'. Ireland. 29 rn SE 
larnerlck, mltg., butter, lace, p (1901) 4,703. 
Tipton, t , jnun hor , Staffs Eug ; 2 in W of VV 
Bromwich; metals, engln., p. (1961) 

Tiraue, t.. cap , Albania, imiv . textiles, metal- 
lurgy; p. (eatd. 1960) 80,000. 

Tiiaspol, I . Moldavian H.S R. ; on R. Dniester, 
heat and power-sta recently constiucted; 
milling tobacco; p. (1959) 62,000. 

Tire, t , Avdin. Turkey, raisins, tobacco, cotton; 
p. (1960) 26,530. 


Tiroo, I., Inner Hebrides, Scot. ; off cet. of Mull ; 

sm, fresh-water lochs and Scandinavian forts. 
Tirlemont (Flemish Thienen), t, ctr. of Belgian 
sugar-refining, Brabant, Belgium; machin , 
woollens, leather: captured by Marlborough, 
1705; p {1947)22.348. 

Tiiuchirapalll, formerly Trlchinopoly, t . Madras, 
India, on K Cauvery; cigars, goldsmith’s wk . 
P. (1961) 249,933. 

Tisa (Tisza), R, C.S S.R , Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
rises 111 E Carpathians, flows N.W, to Cop, 
thence 8. across flat, agr. plain of Gr. ArfOld into 
R Danube 45 m. below Novi Sad , approx 
length 600 m: navigable in part. 

Titicaca, L . Bolivia, Beru, S America ; I)etween 
2 ranges of the Andes, on borders of Bolivia and 
Peru; 12,645 it. alxive the sea . a. 3,200 sq m ; 
average width 27 m length 101 m . almost cut 
ni two by peninsula of Coi>af abaiia , nearly 700 
ft deep on E. side, shallow W and S , contains 
numerous Is , Igst Titicaca . it is drained on 
the S. Bide by fhe It. Desaguadero 
Titograd (Podgorica), t . Montenegro. .lugoslavla; 

nr. Albaniai. frontier, p (1959) 22,000 
Titov Veles, f ..Jugoslavia, on R Vardar, and main 
rly to Belgrade, maize, silk, p (1960)2.5.200 
Tiumen, t., hilairia. K b.F 8 K , N W of Tobolsk . 
leather, carpets 

Tiverton, mhl t , nnm hor , Devon. Eng. , 14 m. 

N. Exeter, lace and silk raftg . p (1961)22.200 
Tivoli, t . Rome. Italy . sulphur baths 
Tiztuzu. f. Algeria. N Aliica. admin, ctr.. 

livestock, honev. oil, corn . i) 40,520 
Tjlrebon, I . .lava, Indonesia, oil refining; p 
(1958) 100,807 

Tlaxcalo, sr , Mexico . adjoining Puebla . a 
1.655 sq m , tap Tiaxcala . p (1950) 204,220 
Tlemcen, (.. Algeria, N Africa, exp textiles, 
carpets, ostrich feathers. oh\e oil, grain and 
onyx; p (1954) 77.000 

Tobago, I . with Tnnulad indep si within Brit 
Coninionwealth (1962). exp sugar, rum, rub- 
lier. cotton, tobacco, cofft'e, etc . cap Scar- 
borough on S hide, a 116 sci m , p (1900) 
33,200, nearly all Negroes 
Tobata, c . spt . N Kyushu. Japan, on 8. short* 
of Shiinonoscki Strait at ent. to Tokai Bav . 
iron and steel ind , engm , sugar-reflning. glass, 
bricks . Ige mod coal docks . p. (1947) 04.200 
Tobermory, bxiruh, Argill. Scot. ; on I of Mull at 
N entrance to Sound of Mull, p. (1961) 000 
Tobol, R , W Siberia. RSFSR., trib of R. 
irtvsli, length 500 111 

Tobolsk, t , W Siberia. R S.F S.K.. on II Irtysh. 

tihlieri inds and tr , p 23.500 
Tobruk, spt . Libya, N Afnca; on cat 220 m E 
of Benghazi . p (estd 1951)2,500 
Tocantins, R , provs ParA and Goiaz. Bruz.il . 
flows N. tlirongh the ParA estuary to the 
Atlantic; navigation interrupted by rapids 
200 m aixive Paul . length. 1,700 ni 
Toce, R . N Itah , risers in Lepontine Alps, flows 
S and S E into L Maggiore . valley iLsed hv 
trunk rly from Milan to Berne as S approach 
to Simplon Tunnel . length. 54 ni. 

Tocopllla, spt. Cliile . exp nitrate, copper ore, 
sniphatea. iodine . p (1940) 27,257 
Todmorden, xnkt t . mun tor , W R Yorks. Eng . 
nr sourcaj of R. Calder, 6 m N E of Rochdale , 
cottons, inachiii . p (1961) 17,416. 

Togo, Republic of, indrp. sov 3 (April 1960). W 
Atrlc-i, formerly IJ N. trust terr under French 
adm . mainly agr vains. sweet iiotAtoea. 
green peppers, beans, millet, surghuin, coffee, 
cocoa, phosphate plant, a 21,220 sq m.. p 
(1061) 1.410,000 (Hr Togolaud integrated m 
Ghana on achieving independence 1957 ) 

Tokat, t, Turkov, on Tokat 1, N of Sfias, 
copper and vellow' leatlier mftg ; Armenian 
ina-ssacre 1895; p (1960) J2,72J. 

Tokelau or Uniou Isles, gi ot 3 Is . Brit, col . 
I’ac Oc . 300 111 N of \N' Samoa administered 
by N Z . a 4 sq. m . p (1959) 7.861. 

Toklo, c . spt . rap . Japan, on Tokio Bay. S E 
cst. of Honshu, uiiiv . imperial palace, gr 
conmi ctr. silks, inaclilu , lacviuer. pottery, 
*• chlorela ” artiflcial food production; p. (1902) 
10.003.055 

Tokoron, t . N I . N Z . township to serve Kinlelth. 
kraft paper, pulp, and sawn timber, p. (1961) 
7.054 

Tokushima, / . E cst. Shikoku. Japan ; cottons . 
P. (1955) 176.419. 
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Tolbukhin, t., Bulgaria, former Dobrich; p. (1956) 
42,815. 

Toledo, vTov., Spain; mtnous.; agr.. vineyards. 

stock-raising; a. 5,925 sq m.; p {195Q) 531,824. 
Toledo, ancient c., cap., 'J’oledo, Spain . on K. 
Tagus : with cath„ and many specimens of 
Gothic. Moorish and Castillian architecture in 
its picturesque narrow streets ; famous AlcAzar 
palace citadel ; sword-mkg still flourishes : 

P. (1940) 42,598. 

Toledo, c.. Ohio. U.8.A, ; on Maumee R. ; gr rly. 
ctr. covering 28J sq. m. ; grain. Hour, liunber, 
engin.. motor cars; p. (1950) 318,003. 

Tolima, volcano. Andes. Colombia, S. America; 
alt 18.143 ft. 

Tolima, dep . Colombia. S America ; n 8.874 sq 
m.; cap. Ibague; p. (estd. 1961) 875,650. 

Toluca, t., Mexico; brewing, flour cottons; p 
(1950) 115,422. [length 400 m. 

Tom. R., Siberia, R S.P S.R. ; trib oi R. Obi . 
Tomblgbee, R., Miss.. U S.A ; flows S. to form 
the Mobile ; length 500 m. 

Tommot, i., Yakutsk, R S F.S.R. ; on R. Aldan ; 
gold : p. 10,000. 

Tomsk, reoion. Siberia, RSFSR ; adjoining 
Chinese frontier , agr , dairying, stock-raising. 
fishcrie.s. mining, mftg 

Tomsk, c . Siberia. U S S R. ; on R Tom. and 
branch of Trans-Siberian rly ; univ., oath. ; 
engin., chemicals: p (1959) 249.000. 

Tonala, t , nr. G of Tehuantepec. Chiapas, 
Mexico ; p 6,379. 

Tonawanda. f . N.Y . TJ.S.A. ; on Niagara R ; 
mnfs.: p. (i960) 21,561. 

Tonbridge, /.. nrb. diat,, Kent. Eng ; on R. 
Medway. 13 m S W. of Maidstone, malting, 
brewing, rly. wks . elec, apparatus, light inds.; 
p. (1961) 22,141. 

Tender, t., Denmark; old houses; cattle-breed- 
ing: Idce. p. (1950) 7,031. 

Tonga Is., see Friendly Is. 

Tongariro, volcanic peak, N I , N Z ; in ctr. of 
volcanic dist. ; alt 6,458 ft. 

Tongeren (Tongres), episcopal c , Belgium . 

mineral springs ; p 13,484 
Tongking, region, N. Vict-Nain. formerly within 
French Union, rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, 
cotton, silk, coal. tin. limestone, a 40,530 s<i 
in ; ch t Hanoi; ch pt. Haiphong 
Tonk, i , Rajasthan. India , mica . p (1941) 38,650 
Tonl6 Sap, L., Cainlxidia, Indo-China 
Tonsberg, i , Norway . on Bay nr entnince to 
Oslo fjord, tr ctr: shipping. HQ of sealing- 
and w’haling-fleet, oil mills, p (estd I960) 
12,500 

Toowoomba, c . Queensland, Australia ; wheat, 
pastoral and dairvtng dist , Hour-milling, tan- 
nmg, brewing, wine, p (1061) 50,107 
Topeka, I , cap , Kan., USA . on Kansas R ; 
flour-milling, engin . inachin.. Ige tr . p (1960) 
119,484. 

Torceiio, I., with ancient Byzantine cath , on 
lagoon nr Venice. Italy. [12.223 

Torhout, t , W Flanders. Belgium . textiles . p 
Tormes, R , Spain ; tnb of J.iouro (Duero) . 
length 150 m. 

Toronto, c., pt., mefrop. a., cap. Ontario, Canada; 
on Bay of Toronto. L Ontario, spacious har- 
bour; unlv.; extensive tr. and mnfs ; fine 
parliament bldgs , parks, a 240 sq. ni., p 
(1961) of met. a 1,824,481: of c 672,000 
Torontoy, gorge, Cu/co de[) , Peru , located on R. 

Urubamba 50 m. N W. of Cuzco. 

Torpolnt, urb. dist , Cornwall. Eng. ; on Plv- 
meuth Sound opposite Plymouth, p (1961) 
4,260. 

Torquay, t , mun bor , S. Devon. Eng. ; on N. side 
of Tor Bay ; seaside resort with all-year season , 
p. (1961) 53,915. 

Torre Annunziaca, t., spt., Italy; on Bay of 
Naples; arms factory, macaroni mftg., seri- 
culture: p 65,715 

Torre del Qreco, spt . Italy; on Bay of Naples; 
at foot of Mt. Vesuvius ; seaside resort , lava 
quarries, shipbldg [fruit : p 16 069 

Tdrredonjimeno, i., Jaen. Spain : wine, wheat, 
Torremollnos. cst. resort, Spain, S. of Malaga. 
Torrens, L., 8. Australia . 130 m. long, 20 m. 

wide; varies from brackish lake to salt marsh. 
Torredn, t., Mexico: p. (i960) 179,955. 

Torres Vedras, t., Portugal; sulphur baths; 
p. 11,898. 

Torres Strait, between C. York, Queensland, 
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Australia, and New Guinea; 90 m wide, 
dangerous navigation. 

Torrevieja, spt., Alicante, Spain ; salt-beds, 
fisheries, etc. ; p. 9,412. 

Torrldge, R., Devon, Eng.; flows from Hartland 
Dist, to Bideford Bay; length 53 m. 
Tornngton, t.. Conn., U.S A ; metal-plate wk . 

woollens, p. (1960) 30.045. 

Torrington, t . rural disf . Devon. Eng ; on R 
Tomdge. 4 m S E. of Bideford; ball clay; p. 
(rural dist. 1901) 6,945. Ip 7.834 

Torrox, spt, S Spam; on Mediterranean Sea. 
Tortona, /.. N Italy; the Roman Dertona, 
cath . p. 21,813. 

Tortosa, /orf/d (.Spam, on R Ebro; wine. oil. 

fniit. paper, leather, p. 38.285 
Tortuga, I.. Caribbean Sea . located off N W cst 
of Hispaniola; provides shelter from N E. 
Trade Winds tor Port de Paix , length 25 m . 
width 10 m. 

Torun (Thom), (.. S Pomerania Poland , on R 
Vistula, unlv ; grain, timber, p (1900) 
105,000 

Tosya, t, Turkey: grapes, rice, cotton, wool. 

mohair, weaving; p (1960) 13.690 
Totana, ( . Murcia. Spain . wheat, olives, oranges , 
p 15,264 

Totnes. ( . n\un bor . Devon. Eng . on R Dart. 
C m N.W of Daitmoiith. cider, p (1961) 
6,064. 

Totonicapan, t, Gnateinala, Central America; 
hot springs, gardens, potterv. furniture, 
textiles ; p. 6,932 

Tottenham, rnun bar . Middv . Eng . N of TjOii- 
don. Industl and result I . p (1901) 

Tottington, vrb. di<d , j_iancs Eng , cotton and 
artificial silk goods, p ilQi'A) 6,1.13 
Touggourt or Tuggurt, ( , S Algeria, on edge of 
Sahara Desert, ily terminus, dates, p 
243,363. 

Toul, t , Meurtlie-et-Mo&elle, I’nince , on R 
Moselle; wines, brandy, earthenware, lace, 
p. (1954) 12,134. 

Toulon, c , spt , naval sta , Var, 1-' ranee . on 
Mediterranean cst , arsenal, tine bldgs , 
shipbldg. lacc-mkg . vines, olive oil, fisheries . 
p vl954) 141,117. 

Toulouse, t, Uaute-Oaronne. S France, on R 
Garonne; imtiosJng bldgs, rath . paper, 
leather, stained glass, aircnift engm., p. (1951) 
268,863. 

Toiiraine, former prov . Franfc . now divided into 
into Indrc-ct-ljoire and part of V'lrnne dei>s 
Tourcoing. i . Nord France . 10 in N I'l of iillle . 

textiles, carpets, cement, p (1954) 

Tournai, i . llainsuit, Relginm . on R Scheldt . 
nr Mens, famous oath . textiles, e.irpet 
mRg . p (estd 1957) 33.342 
Tours, (, Indre-et-Eolre. l<’rance. oath, iron 
steel, wines, leatlier. textiles . p (1954) 
83.618. 

Towcester, n^lt. t . rural dist . Northants. Eng , 
9 in SW of Northamiiton . Ixiot-mlvg.. 
p (rural dist 1961) 15,1^18 
Tow Law, nrb dist . Durham. Eng . in Weai 
Dale. 10 ni N W. of Bishop Auckland, p 
(1961) 2,920. 

Townsville, spt, Queensland. Australia, on E 
<Ht. 400 m N of Roekliampton . 2nd i)t of 
st. . c\p prods of rich dairying, pastoral, and 
mining terr ; gen inds , p (1961) 11.224 
Towy, It. S Wales. Hows S W to Caimaithen 
Bay . length 65 m 

Towyn, mkt. (., nrb dist, Merioneth, Wales, 
on cst of Cardigan Bav, 3 m. N W of Aber- 
dovey; p. (1961) 4,466 

Toyama, c, Honshu. .Japan, located centrally 
on Etchu plain to E of Noto Peninsula , 
administrative and comm ctr of region , 
aluminium smelting, p. (1955) 170,495. 
Trabzon, «p(., Turkey . on Black Sea cst . caravan 
ctr., exp tob.TCco, carpets, hides . reputed to 
be the ancient Trapezus: p. (1960) 52,680. 
Trafalgar, C'.. b W. cst , Cadiz. Spain , Kelson’s 
famous victory, 1805. 

Trail, ( , B C . Canada; Igst metallurgical smelter 
in Brit Commonwealth: p (estd. 1958) If. .35.5. 
Tralee, cst t . Kerry, Jr-land . on R. Lee, exp. 

grain, butter; p. (1961) 10,714, 

Tranent, burgh, K fjothian. Sc^ot ; 10 m. E of 
Edinburgh: coal; p. (1961) 6,317. 

Tranl. sjd., Apulia. Italy; on the Adriatic; 12th- 
centiiry cath. ; p. 30,551. 
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Transbalkal, dist., Siberia, R.S F.S.Tl. ; E. of L. 

Baikal ; mineral v/ealth ; ch. t.. Chita. 
Transcaucasia, name frlven to region of U S.S It. 
which comprises the constituent reps, of Grcorgla, 
Armenia, and Azerbaydxhan; ch. t., Tbilisi. 
Transkei, dist., E. Cape, S, Africa: cereals, fruits, 
cattle, sheep: proposed Bantu self-gov. at., cap. 
Umtata: a. 16,544 sq. m. 

TransvaaJ, prov., Kep. of H. Africa ; hot summers, 
temperate winters, grassland, agr., malre. 
tobacco, sheep, wool, cattle, gold, diamonds, 
coal, copper, tea, engin.. brewing, pottery . 
a. 110.450 sq. m : cap. Pretoria: p. (1051) 
4.802,405 (inc. 1,205.458 whites). 

Transylvania, former prov., Hungary, now In 
Itomania: cereals, tobacco, sheep, cattle, 
horses; surrountlcd and traversed by the 
Carpathians: p. (1948) 3,420.859 
Transylvanian Alps, range of high mins., Romania 
Trapani, fortfd svt , W. Sicily, Italy, salt. wine, 
olive oil. fish, alabaster, coral, mother-of-pearl . 
exp : p. (1951) 72,289. 

Trasimeno, L. Umbila, central Italy; occupies 
Igo extinct volcanic crater; drained S. to H 
Tiber; a approx 60 sq. m. 

TrAs -os-Montes e Alto-Douro, prov , N. Portugal . 

ch. t. Tua: a. 47.340 sq. m.; p. (19.50) 638.322. 
Traun, if . Aietria . trib. of R. Danube ; enters L 
known as Traun See ; length 100 m 
Travancore-Cochln, former fli . S. India: Included 
In Kerala st 1 Nov . 1950 ; rice, coconutH. 
pepper, tapioca, hardwoods: imiv. 

Traverse City, l , Midi., USA.; timber irids.. tr. . 
p (1900) 18,432. 

Trawdon. vrb dial . I<ancs. I’ng. ; cotton, criglii ; 
p (1901) 1 951. 

Trawsfvnydd, Merioneth. Wales: within N. Wales 
Nat Pk . atomic power sta projected 1964 
Treblzond, ice Trabzon. 

Tredegar, vnnmg t . nrh d}<d , Monmouth. Eng . 
in nairow lalley 3 m. W of Klibw V’nle; p. 
(1901) 19,792. 

Treforcst, f . (dam . Wales ; on R 'raR, Ige trad- 
ing est..tc estabiislied In 1930s to alleviate un- 
employment in primary Inds of S Walc'i 
aircraft accessor Ic-s. electronics, chemical, 

pharmaceutical, rayon, metal wks 
Tregaron, t, nirrl dial, Cardigan. Wales, in 
ui'Pcr Teill \allev. 10 ni N M. of Jiainpeter : 
p (rural dist 1901) 4.805 
Trelnta y dc;' . Uruguav. a 9.082 sq. m : 

cap Treinta F Tras; p (195:1) 72,063. 

Trolcw, /. Patagonia, Argentina: ih comm t . 

sheep, p 7 000 119.209 

Trcllehorg. f , S Sweden; rubber good.s. p (1961) 
Tremadoc Bay, N W.iles, .N i)ait ot Cardigai 
bav between Idevn peninsula and Cbt of 
Merioneth 

Trengganu, at,, Mal.i\ a . mining both tin and Iron , 
rice, ud)l)er, cooonnlM ; rap l\nala Trengganu , 
a. 6.0.')().sq m; p (ID.')?) 278,147. 

Tient. /f , Eng : rises m N Staffs, and Hows to 
’oiii tlie Ouse in lorming tlie Cbtimrv of the 
llumbcr, Icngtli 170 111 

Trcntiiio-Alto Adige, T,uum. N Italy, n 5.252 
sq in . P (19.51) 728 559. 

Trento, t . cap . Venezia Tridentm.a. N. Italy, on 
R. Adige, p. (19.51) t,2.128 
Trenton, r., cap., N J., USA., on Del.iware R : 
iron>vks , pottery, niljlKir, aiul other mnfs. . 
p. (1960) 114,167. 

Tres Arroyos, t , E, Aigcntinn ; ngr. and live-stock 
ftr . P 32,173 
Trdves, see Trier. 

Trcvlglio, f . Iiombardr, Italy ; E of Milan ; silk 
mftg. : p. 19,615. 

Treviso, t, liOinbardv, Italy; (ath : majolica 
ware, silks, woollens, p (1951) 61,972. 
Trlchiuopoly, (aee Tiruchirnpalll). 

Trier, c. Rhineland-Palatin.ate, Uennanv; on 
R. Moselle: cath : Roman antiquities (Porta 
Nigra): wine cellars, tobacco, leather, textiles, 
machm , brewing: p (estd l'\54) 79.400 
Trieste Free Territory, free at, on tlie Adriatic; 
constituted bv Peace Treaty with Italy, 1947 
as compromise lietween conllicting .Jugosl.iv 
and Italian claims . a. 287 sq m : p (Zone A) 
350,000 (estd ). (ZoneB) 75.000 (cstd ) Oct 1951 
Military goi eminent terminateil . Zone A 
haiufed over to Italv, Zone B to Yugoslavia 
Trieste, up/., cap Free Terr of Trieste; industl c. 
shipbldg., ttshing ; cath , cas , Roman anthiui- 
tioa: p. (1951) 296.096 
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Trlkkala, prefecture, Thes-saly, Greece; cap. 

Trlkkala; p. (1951) 127,900. 

Trlkkala (tlie ancient Trlkal), I , Thessaly, Greece : 

nr. Larissa: mosques: grain p. (1951) 27, 
Trincomaiee, t, naval sia NE cst., Ceylon; 

gd. harlxiur: tobacco, rice, palms; p. 32.507. 
Tnng, mid t., urb. dist., Herts. P)ng. . In gap 
through Chiltern Flilla. 9 m. N W, of Ileriicl 
Hempstead; dairy farming: p. (1961) 6,087 
Tr'nldad, c. Col . U S.A . on Purgatory R . riy 
wks.. coal; p. (1960) 10,691 
Trinidad. I., xndep. at . within Brit. Common- 
wealth (1962): W.I ; oU. asphalt, sugar, rum, 
coconut oil, molasses, cocoa, citrus fruits; cap 
Pt of Spain, a. 1,864 sq. m.: p. (1900) 828,000 
Inc Tobago 

Trinidad, cap Beni, Bolivia; p. (1900) 13,800. 
Trinidad, t . CTiba. W.I : exp. honey: p. 15,453. 
TriiUR’, li Texas, U s A. . tlov/s S E, to Galves- 
ton Bay ; length 500 m 

Tripoli, svt . I/ebanon . S.W Asl.a; termlnm of 
oil pipe-line from Iraq; p. (estd. 1056) 80,000. 
Tripoli, prov, Libya, N Africa; extends W to 
Turn la, E. to Cyrenaica, S into Sahara Desoit : 
largely composed of desert scattered oases . 
cap Tripoli; p (1954) 746.064 
Tripoli, t . cap . Tripoli prov Libya, N Africa, 
joint cap (with Benghazi) of Libya: expanded 
under Italian colonial administration, etp. 
wool, hides: p. (1958) 172,202. 

Tripohs, cap, Arcadia, Pcloponne°e. Gieecc: 

tapestries, leather, p (1951) 17,675. 

Tripura. Umon Terr. India, hilly; rice Jute, 
cotton, sugar cane: cap Agartala, a 4.036 sq. 
m : p. (1961) 1,141,492. 

Tristan da Curiha, am gr of lird. Is , S Atl Oc ; 
ch I Tristan temporarily evacuated 10 Oct. 
1961 after eniption of volcano believed e.xtinct, 
Trivandmm, ( . Keiala, S India. woo<i-cur\ Ini; . 
p (1951) 186,931 

Tmava, (. Czcchofloiakia ; on R, Vah , cloth, 

sugar: P. (1957) 32,507. 

Trnr'vo(Timo/o),( ,Bu]garla:coprcrwk ,p 16,182 
Troitsk, / , S Urals R S F.S R. ; leather, kiiitwoai ; 
p. (1959) 76,000 

TroIIhaRan Swer’en femonc waterfalls, with 
genemting-sta : p (1961) 32,051. 

Trombay, / , off Bombay, India, oil refining, 
atom c reactor 

Troms, dM/ . Norway; a. 10,006 sq m; r (1960' 
126,925. 

Tromso, «pr Tronis. Norway : on .sm I of 
Trom«o. in TromsO Sound; seal and walrus 
tishing; canning; p {i960) 12,316 
Tronador, volcano, Andes. S Amertca , on 
Argentine-Cliiloan bdy ; alt. 11 352 ft 
Tiondelag, N., co , Norwaj . a, 8,650 an m . 
P (1960) 116,684 

Trondelog, S.. co . Norway ; a. 7 241 sq m : 
P (1960) 210 523 

Trondheim, apt , Norway; on W c.st on S. sale of 
Tromllieim Fjord, shipbldg,, engm : exp tirn- 
lier and wood-pulp, butter, flsli. copper: cun- 
tains ancient cath . burial place of earlv 
Norwegian kings and place of coronation of 
recent sovereigns: p (1900) 59,271. 

Troon. bvr>h, Ayr, Scot , on Firth of Clide, 
Cm N ofAvr, gd harl)onr and graving docks . 
shipbldg hosiery; p 11901) 9 932 
Troppau, t , Czechosioi akia ; see Opava 
Troste, nr Llanelly Wales, steel strip mill, tin 
plate; newly developed 1952 
Trossachs, min. defile. Perth. Scot ; tourist resort 
Trouville, apt.. Calvados, France ; resort, boat- 
bldg., fishing; p. (1954) 7,040. 

Trowbridge, mid ( . urb dial., Wilts, Eng ; 3 m. 
SE ot B rad ford -on -A von . cloth wks, bacon 
curing, dairying, engin.; p. (1961) 15.833 
Troy, c.. NY.. USA; at confiuence of Rs. 
Hudson and Mohawk ; great shirt-mftg ctr. ; 
p. (1960) 67,492. 

Troves, c . Aulie. France ; on R Seine ; former 
cap. Champagne; magnificent cath., hosiery, 
iron. looms, mnfs.; p. (1954) 58,819. 

Trujillo, apt Honduras. Ct'ntral America; on 
Atlantic cst.: P (1958)3.0/5. 

TrulUlo, ch t , Ia Lil3ortad, Peru, univ ; cath : 
cocaine mftg., sugar, brewing, tanneries, rice 
mills; p. (1961) 122,000 

TrulU'o, old i. Spain; N Fj. Bardajoz; wheat. 

wine, fruit; birthplace of Pizarro; p. 13.753. 
Trujillo, «/ . Veue/.iiel.i, S. America; cxjcoa, 
coffee: cap. T : p. (1950) 273,919. 
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Truk Is., Caroline Is.. Pac. Oc., U.S.A. Trustee- 
ship: coral, copra, dried fish: a. 50 sa. m.; 
p. (1058) 19,807. 

Truro, e.. m«n hor . Cornwall. En« : at confluence 
of Rs. Kenwvn and Allen ; cath ; tin smelttni?. 
jam wks.. light engln., textiles; p. (1001) 
13,328. 

Truro, i.. Nova Scotia. Canada: on Salmon R : 
hosiery: P (1956) 12.032. 

Trutnov. Czechoslovakia ; at foot of Riosenge- 
hlrge; coal, linen ; p 18,320. 

Tsangpo, R., Tibet : one of the headstreams of the 
R. Brahmaputra ; length 850 m. 

Tschenstokov, see Czestochowa. 

Tsinan, c.. Shantung. China : on the right bank of 
the Hwang Ho. 100 ra from the G of Chihli : 
innfs. glass, textiles, precious stones : p. 
(estd. 1940) 591,490. 

Tslnlng, c.. Shantung, China: p. (estd.) 150.000. 

Tsingtao, c.. Shantung. (>hlna; salt, silk: former 
treaty pt.: p. (estd. 1948) 850,000. 

Tslnklang, spt , Fukien. Chitm ; rice, grain, sugar 
cane: p. (estd. 1948) 120.855 

Tsitsihar (Lungklang) t., Heilungkiang. N China; 
on the Vladlvostock portion of the Trans- 
Siberian rly. : p (estd 1947) 274,^75. 

Tiugaru Strait, Japan : separates Is. Hokkaido 
and Honshu ; links Sea of Japan with Pac. Oc ; 
length 46 m., wldtli 15-20 m. 

Tsumeb, t . S.W Africa . riv. termlnua : copper- 
mines. cattle : p. (white) 580. 

Tsuniga. spt.. Japan; on W. cat. Honshu; 
rayon textiles, cotton ; p (1047) 24.228 

Tuam, 7nkt t., rural diet., (ialway. Ireland : 
Roman Catholic and Protestant caths ; p. 
(1901) (of dlst.) 26,676 (of t.) 3,500. 

Tuamotu, coral archipelago, 8. Pac. Oc ; belonging 
to France; a. of gr. 330 sq. m : gd harbour 
at Fakarava ; pearl fisheries ; p. 6,127. 

Tuapse, spt. R S B’ S R.. USSR: at foot of 
Caucasus Mtns on N cst. of Black Sea ; at W. 
end of oil pipe-line from Baku and Makhach 
Kala; Impt. oil refineries; p. (1954) 50,000. 

Tubarao, t, Santa Catarina st.. S. Brazil . on 1?. 
cst , 175 m N.W. of Porto Alegre : coal-mines. 

Tfiblngen, t . Baden- Wtlrttemlierg. Germany : on 
R. Neckar ; univ.. cas ; machin . paper, 
textiles: p (estd 1954) 40,500. 

Tucson, c., Arizona, USA; on Santa Cruz R ; 
gold-, silver-, and copper- mining : founded In 
1500 by a Jesuit mission, and from 1867 to 1877 
was the cap of Arizona: seat of Univ of 
Arizona: p (19(J0) 212,892. 

Tucum&n, prov., Argentina; agr. and stock- 
raising; cap. Tucum&n; a 8,817 sq. m. ; p. 
(estd. 1958) 798,000. ' 

Tuo^&n, c., cap Tucum&n prov . Argentina : 
on R. Sali : univ ; breweries, sawmills, flour- 
mills. sugar; p. (estd 1953) 235,038. 

Tugela, R , Natal S. Africa ; rises In Urakenslierg 
Mtns. and flows to Indian O. ; length 300 m 

Tuggurt, see Touggourt. 

Tula, reoxon. R.8.F S.R., U.8 SR; S of Moscow . 
pasturage, stock-keepiug. Iron and coal . cap 
Tula 

Tula, t.. R S F S.R.. U.8.8.R ; on l)oth banks R 
Upa; engln., iron ore nearby; p. (1950) 
345,000. 

Tulare, L . S. Clal .USA.; ctr. of Inland drainage 
40 m S of Fresno . streams feeding ft used for 
Irrigation ; in drought tears L dries up com- 
pletely : a. 90 sq m 

Tulbagh, i., C. of Gd Hope. Rep. of S Africa; 
on Gr. Berg R., 65 m. N.E. of Cape Town ; 
commands entrance to Tulbagh Kloof (pajss) by 
which Cape Town to Johannesburg rly. ap- 
proaches Hex. K. valley and thus climbs to Gr. 
Karroo and gains central African tableland. 

Tulcea, t., Dobroja, Romania, on Danube; 
chemicals, copper; p. (1948) 21,642. 

Tulchln, (.. Ukrainian S S.R . flour and grain tr ; 

p. 10,000. 

Tulenovo, Balchlk dlst., on Black Sea, Bulgaria; 
oil production. 

Tulkarm, i., Jordan: agr. ctr : rly junction; 
p. 5.368. 

Tiillamore, mid. f.. urh. diet . Oflfaly, Ireland ; on 
Grand Canal ; tanning, distilling, brewing ; p 
(1961) 6,243. 

Tulle, t., cap., Corrfeze. France; cath ; p. (1954) 
19,372. 

Tulsa, c.. Okla., U.S.A. ; 2nd Igst. c in st ; oU-well 
machin., aeroplanes; p. (1960) 201.685. 


Tumbes, dep . Peru, 8. Amei loa ; cap. Tumbes ; a 
1.590 sq. m ; p. (1961) 52.403. 

Tummel, K , Perth. Scot. ; tnb of R. Tay ; used 
l)V Perth to Inverness rly. ns S. approach to 
Dnunocheter Pass 

Tunbridge Wells, mkt. i.. Royal mun. 6or.. inland 
wat pi , Kent. Eng ; on border of Sussex 6 rn 
S of Tonbridge . the chalybeate waters were 
discovered In 1606 by Lord North; p. (1961) 
39.855. 

Tung Hal or Eastern China Sea, name of part of 
the Pac Oc bordering 8. China 
Tungsban, see Suchow. 

Timgtlng Hu, Ige. L.. Hunan, China ; on S. margin 
of Yangtzc-Klang plain . receives waters of 
Yuan Klang and Slang Kiang. drains N to 
Yangtze-Klang . surrounded by flat, intensively 
cultivated land, rice sugar, mulberry ; size 
vanes greatly with season , maximum a (in 
late summer) 2.500 sq. m 
Tunguska. Upper. Stony and Lower, Rs . Sdieria 
USSR ; all nse m Savan Mtns nr L Baikal 
and flow N.W. through forested country Into R 
Yenescl. 

Tunis, ch. t., Tunisia. N. Africa ; spt on bay olT G 
of Tunis : bazaars, palace of the Bev , many 
inds , much tr ; the ruins of ancient Carthage 
are to the N E : p (1956) 680.000 
Tunisia, ind sovereign st since M.arch 105o. 
fomierly B'rench prot , N Africa: agr.. stock- 
rearing, mineral and phosphate wkg , silk 
and c.arpet weaving, pottery mft.g.. Ashing (me 
sponges), also fruit- and flower-growing and 
perfume distlll.itlon . cap I'unis; a 48.330 aq 
m : p. (1061) 4.168 000 

Turda, t, Tmnsylvania, Romauia; salt-mines. 
P. 29,107. 

Turlaii (I'ulufau). c , Slnklang, China . l>eIow sea- 
level on the S side of the Tlan-Shaii Mtns. ; 

p 20,000. 

Turgal, dist .USSR: N of Sea of Aral forms 
part of Kazakh rep ; a 175.219 sq. m . agr 
and cattle-breeding; antimony p. 500,000 
(largely nomadic Kirghiz), 

Turgal, t . Kazakh; on caravan road from Tash- 
kent to Orsk : p 2,500 

Turgutlu (Kassaba), t., Manisa prov . 'I'nrkey : 
30 m TC N B) of Izmir; lignite, cotton, melons : 
p. (1960) 31,697. 

Turin, c . N Italy . on Rs Po and Dora : former 
cap Piedmont and Sardinian sts . cath 
(Holy Shroud preserved in wlilch Ijody of 
(l^hnst Is said to have i)een wrapped), univ , 
royal palace and ca.s., and Palazzo Caiignano. 
leather, textiles, engln . extensive tr , p 
(1951) 712,596. 

Turkestan E., terr. Included in Chinese inov of 
Siiikiang, separated from W or fonner Russian 
'J'lirkestan by Pamir plateau . mainl> desert 
Turkey, rep . Europe and Asia , has lost innoh of 
19th-century terrs ; evergreen trees, shiulw. 
livestock, cereals, tobacco, figs, truits, copper 
Piher. coal, carpets, silk, wine, olive oil . can 
Ankara . Igst t Istanbul . a 296,107 sq in . 
p (1955) 24.111,778 

Turkmenistan, const rep., USSR.: agr based on 
irrigation, fruit, cotton, wool; sulphate-^ 
petroleum, mnfs . carpets; cap, Ashkhabail. 
a 189.603 sq m.; p (1959) 2 520,000 
Turks and Caicos, Is , Canbbean Sea: West Indies, 
about 30 sm Is . geographicAlly the S 1C. con- 
tinuation ot the Bahamas . ( )alcoH Is separated 
by narrow channel from Turks Is ; ch prod . 
bait, conches, sisal, sponges Total a. 166 s(i m . 
p (1956) 6,500. 

Turku (Abo), spt , S. Finland: Swedish and 
Finnish univ.s . archlepiscopiil see, p. (1061) 
125.4.50 

Turku-Porl (Abo-BJ6meborg), dep., rinlan l . n 
8..500 sq. m : p. (1950) 630,959. 

Turner Valley, dist , Alberta. Canada; cllllehl, 
p 1,1.57. 

Tunibout. t.. Belgium: nr Antwerp, textiles, 
lace, playing-card mnf.; p. (estd. 1957) 34,764. 
Turnu Severln, t , Ronmiiia , below the Iron Gate 
cataracts of K Danube; grain, salt, petroleum . 
P. 29,362 

Turrlfl, burgh, Alicrdeeri Scot ; nr R Deveron . 
p. (1961) 2.686 

Turton. t , urb dist , Lancs. ICng : 4 m. N. of 
Bolton; mnfs.; p (1961) 13,673 [63,370 

Tuscaloosa, 1. Ala., USA; st univ.; p (1960) 
Tuscany, region, former grand duchy, Italy In- 
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eludes provs. Are/zo. Florence. Lenliom. Siena. 
Grosseto, Lucca, Pisa, and Massa and Carrara ; 
cereals, olive oil, wine, copper, lead, mercury. 
marl)Je, textiles, porcelain ; a, 8.876 sq ni : 
p. (1951) 3.162.535. 

Tushino. t.. R.S.F.S.K.. 10 m. N.W. of Moscow. 
P. (1959) 90.800. 

Tuticorin, spi . Madras. India ; cotton-BpInniiig. 

salt, pearls: p. (1961) 124.273. 

Tuttlingen, t.. Baden- Wdrteni berg. Gennaiiy; on 
K. Danube; musical Instrurnents. tanning, foot- 
wear. steel, textiles, p. (estd. 1951) 22.300 
Tuva, ant rep., USSR; formerly Tannn Tuva 
rep . bounded on K . W.. and N by Siberia, 
and on 8. by Mongolia, pastoral; a. about 
64.000 sq m ; p, (1050) 172.000 
Tuztla OuLierrez, i. Chiapas. Mexico; alt. 1.500 
ft. : ctr for sisal, tobacco coffee, cattle ; 
p (1940) 15,883 

Tuxpdn, spi . Mexico, on G. of Mexico : p (1940) 
13 381. 

Tuy. /.. Spain ; cath ; mineral springs ; p 13.500 
Tuzla, /.. Jugoslavia. Halt-springs, coal, timber. 

livestock, gram, fruit, p (1059) 49,000. 

Tver, set- Kalinin. 

Tweed, R . BE Scot ; rises in Peebles, and 
reaches sea at Berwick ; dividing Berwick fiom 
the Eng. co. Northumberland ; famous ior its 
salmon Oshcries ; length 97 m. 

Twelve Pins, star-shaped vitn ranpe. GaJwny. 

Ireland ; Benbaum. alt 2.395 ft 
Twickenham, rnun bor., Middx . Eng ; on N 
bank of R Thames. 8 W. of I^ondon ; Rugby 
Football Union ground, includes Teddington 
and Hampton (a v ), p (1901) 100.822 
Tychy, t.. Katowice, I'oland. p. (1960) 50.000. 
Tyldesley, l , urb. disl . i^ancs. Kng ; 4 m. 8 of 
Bolton, mnfs.; p. (1961) 16,813 
Tyler, c 'I’exas, U 8 A. , iruit. livestock, cotton ; 
p. (1960) 5].2']0. 

Tyne. It, Durliam and Northumberland. Eng , 
formeil by junction of N and 8 Tj ne at 
Hexham, Hows E to sea at Tvnemouth and 8 
bhiclds . valley gives ea«v route across intns 
from Newcastle to ('arlisle , tonus a continuous 
liarboiir (with shipbldg and other wKs) Irom 
Nc^^caRtle to Txnemouth . length 80 in 
Tynemouth, t. spf m bor, Northunil)erland, 
Eng , at mouth of R Tvne, on its N bank . 
me in Its n the townships of TTnemouth. 
N Shields, Culleicoats. Chirton. I’njston, Percy 
Mam, E Howderi and New York, favourite 
wat pi with old priory and cas , gd harbour, 
llshing, ship repairing, coal bmikering. lam - 
nated plastic.s; p (1961) 70.112. 

Tyneside, loc coriutbalum, 8 E Northumberland. 
N E Durham, Eng ; comprises lughly indiistl 
l)ullt-up a astride R Tyne for 14 m from its 
mouth to Scotswood Bridge . huge exp. of coal, 
abrn.id and round Brit ists : shipbldg . heavy 
engin . a 90 sq m : p (1961) 852,341 S^e 
also vmler Gateshead. Newcastle-on -Tviie, S. 
Shields, Tynemouth, Jarrow, Wallsend, Felling, 
Hehburn, Oosforth, Longbenton, Newburn, 
Whlckham, Wliitley Bay. 

Tyre, or Sur, t . Lebanon. 8.W Asia : on W cst ; 
P 9.455 

Tyrol, mountaivoiis rtgion. Alps. I’urope: falls 
within Austria and Italy . between Dlunich and 
Vcron-i. which are linked by the Brenner Pass . 
the Tvrol embraces all tlic highest peaks of the 
Austrian Alps, culminating in the Ortler Bpil/ ; 
two-flft hs forest ; cap Innsbruck, mtn pastuie. 
vineyards, silk inds , a. 4 884 sq. ni ; p of 
Austrian T. (1951) 427.405 
Tyrone, ivland co . N Ireland . agr and d.airving ; 

cap Omagh; a. 1,260 sq m ; p (19ai) 133.930 
Tyrrhenian Sea, part ot Mediterranean between 
ItaJv and Corsica, Sardinia and Sicily. 

Tyumen, t.. RSFSR , on R Tura, engin , 
textiles; p. (1959) 150.000. 

TzuJiuching, c.. 8/echwau, China; salt, petro- 
leum. p (estd. 1945) 291.791. 

Tzuyang, see Yenohow. 

U 

Uanapu or Anapd, R., Brazil ; trlb of R. ParA : 
length 400 m. 

Ubangl R.. central Africa: trib of R Congo; 
with R. Congo forms W. bdy. Ixstwcen (Central 
African Rep. and Congo; length 1.400 in. 
Ubangi-Shari, see Central Alrican Republic. 


Ube, ept.. S. Honshu, Japan; p (1050) 128,569. 
Ubeda, t.. Joen, Spain: on R. Guadalquivir, In 
vineyard and fruit-growing diet ; old walls; 
P. 31.093. 

Uberaba, ( , Minas Gerais, Brazil ; cattle, maize, 
mr moc. rice, sug.ar : p 33.786 
Ubol, t . E. Thailand ; p. 10,000. 

Ucayali R, Peru. 8 America; head-stream of 
R Amazon; over 1,400 m long navigable 
for 1.000 m. 1(1047) 57.595. 

Uccle, t . Belgium ; nr. Brussels . mdustJ : p 
Ucha Reservoir, see Moscow Sea. 

Ucktield, mki i., rural d\ai., E Sussex. Eng ; 8 m. 

N E of Jjewes; p (rural dist. 1951) 43,132. 
Udaipur, Rajasthan. India; 2.469 ft aliove sea- 
level. marble palace of the Maharajah: temple 
of Siva: embroidery, cotton cloth; p. (1961) 
111,182. 

Uddevalla, spt , 8. Sweden; on fjord connected 
withLVaneni. prefab houses, timber, granite 
quarrying, textiles: p (1961) 34,290. 

Udl, i. 8 Nigeria. W. Africa; 100 m N of Pt. 
Harcoiirt . iinpt mining ctr. on Enugu coai-tieJd ; 
linked bv raO to Kaduna and Pt. Ilarcourt. 
Udine, t , N.E Italy , between Alps and G of 
Venice: old cas. (now barracks): silk, velvet, 
and cotton inds. . p. (1951) 72.134 
Uddmgston, Lanark. Scot ; 7i ni E 8 E. of 
Glasgow; collieries. Jam factory, p. 8,400, 
Udmurt, avtonomou.<! Soviet Socialist Rep., part of 
R 8 E 8 R . U S.S R 

Uelzen, t . Lower Saxony. Germany ; on LClne- 
berger Heath, machln . chemicals, sugar; 
P (estd 1954) 24.400 

Ufa. t . R S.F.S K.; in W Urals at confluence of 
Rs Ural and Belaia; iron and copper foundries 
and machln. wks.. baw-mllls. textiles, oil; p. 
(1959) 540.000. 

Uganda, indcp. nor. st within Br Commonwealth 
(1962), E. Central Africa, ch, R Nile, Ruwen- 
7orl Range. .Mt Elgon on Kenva border, I^ 
me i»<irtH of Victoria, Edward, AU)ert, Rudolf 
and w hole of Kioga, moderate rainfall , cotton, 
coffee, tea. oilseeds, oilnuts. hides, and skins, 
copper, cobalt: connected bv rail with Morn- 
b.isa. cap. Kampala, a. 9.), 981 8(i. ni. inc. 
13,680 sq.m swamp and water, p (estd. 1960) 
G. 538. 175. 

Uinta, mtn. range, Utah, USA; its highest 
points aie Emmons (13,694 ft ), Gilbert Peak 
(i:i 687 ft ). and Wilson (13.300 ft ) 

Uist. N. 1 . Outer Hebrides. Inxerness. Scot . 
bepaiated from T ot Skye by Little Minch, 
length. 17 m . width 3-13 m. 

Uist, S., / , Outer Hebrides. Invcrnefit, Scot . 
most 8 Ige. I. of Outer Hebiidea gr. ; length 
22 in . width 8 m 

Ultenhage, i .C of (Ri Hope, 8. Africa ; summer 
resort, fnnt. wool, rly wks ; p 28,000 
Ujjji, ml , in sm. terr same name (a 920 sq m ) 
on E. shore L Tanganyika. E. Africa; where 
Btanlev found Livingstone. 1871; p l.OOO, 
UJiyamada, t , Japan . sacred c of Shintoism ; 
P (1947) 63.093 

Uijain. Madhya I^adesh, India ; sacred c and 
formerly cap, of Malwa: p (1961)7-44,^56’ 
UJpost, t . Hungary ; nr. Budapest ; p. 76.000. 
Ukerewo, 7 . on L Victoria. Central Africa 
Ukraine, comthtvent rep , US S.R ; fertile 
“ black earth " region ; agr , wheat, maize. 
Iinrlev ; tobacco, sheep, pigs ; minerals, coal, 
iron-orc. manganese . mnfs , flour, sugar, brew- 
ing, cliciuifals. sinelting, hy<lro-elcc generation, 
oil, cap. Kiev; a. 225.000 sq. m : p. (1959) 

41.893.000. 

Ulan Bator, (.. cop.. Indep Rep of Outer Mongolia 
formerly Urga: engin . textiles; p (1951) 

70.000. 

Ulan-Ude, Siberia, RSFSR; on L. Baikal; 
engin., textiles, sodium sulphate; p. (1950) 
174.000 

Ulcinj. ancrent c . Montenegro. Jugoslavia . 

tolMieco olive oil ; p 5,000 
Ule&borg (Oulu), spt . Finland ; on G of Bothnia ; 
shipbldg. exp. pitch, timlier, hides, butter, 
p (1961) 59.76.3. 

Ulhasnagar, c. Gujarat. India: new c built for 
refugees from Pakistani, p (1961) 107,758. 
Ullapool. Rosa and Cromarty. Scot, ; on N. 
.''.hore of loch Bixxim. 

UUxwater, L.. on border Cumberland and West- 
morland, Eng. : 8 m long : outlet by R. 
Eamont to the Eden 
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Ulm, e., Baden-WQrttemberg, W. Germany; on 
R. Danube ; cath. ; machin , textiles, cars, 
radios: rlv. junction ; p (estd. 1954) 7.9.S00. 
Ulster, anc. Irish vrov.\ comprised nine counties: 
six of these (Down. Antrim, Armagh, Fer- 
managh, Londonderry and Tyrone) now form 
Northern Ireland, a 5,238 sq. m.; p. (1961) 
1.423,127: three counties (Gavan, Monaghan. 
Donegal) are in the Rep of Ireland: largely agr. 
a. 3,123 sq. m ; p. (1961) 217,480. 

Ulva, Argyll Scot.; otf VV (at ol Mull, .5m. long 
Ulverston, t vrb dist . N W liancs, Eng. ; nr. 
Morecainbe Bav; paper-mills, hardware ml tg ; 
iron, com. brewing, p. (1961) 10,515 
Ulyanovsk, /..RSFSR; on R Volga: engln., 
textiles: p. (19.59) 205.000 
Uman, t, Ukrainian SSR: iron; p (1954) 
50,000. 

Umbria, Italy; between Tuscany and the 

Marches, and Rome and the Abruzzi: com- 
prising the prov of Perugia; mtnouR., fertile 
valleys: a 3.271 sq. m.. p (1951) 802.332. 
Ume&, R Sweden . flows S E. to the G. of 
Bothnia , length 250 m 

Ume&, t., Sweden; at mouth of R Uraei; 

timber tr . p (1961) 22,623 
Umtall, i , 8. Rhodesia, impt distr ctr.. timlier. 

fruit, veg : p. 22.500 (incl 8,000 Europeans). 
Umtata, c., S Africa, cath : vcg dehydration. 

fruit canning: rly. terminus: P 7,329. 

Una, R., N .Jugoslavia; mb. of R Sava 
Unalaska, \ge I , Alaska, USA; in Aleutian gr : 

mtnous., treeless, ch. pt. of Bering Strait. 
Uncia, I Oruro dep . Bolivia, alt 13.000 ft In 
E. Cordillera of Andes. 00 m S E of Oruro . 
Bite of inipt Patino tin-minca 
Ungava Bay, arm of Hudson Strait, projecting Into 
Labrador. N E C.anada: Ige. forests in the S . 
minerals abundant, recent exploiUtion of 
impt medium and low-gr.idG iron deposits 
Union of African States, union formed by Ghana. 

Guinea. Mali (1 July. 1901) 

Union of South Africa— -sec South Africa. Rep. of. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, ctv . Europe, 
Asia; stretches across two contincnth from the 
Baltic Sea to the N Pao Oo and from the Arctic 
to the Black Sea. bounded on the \V bv Kud uid, 
Poland. Ilung.ary and Romania, m the S b> 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, China. Mongolia 
and Manchuria: The Union consists of 15 Union 
reps.; RSFSR. Ukrainian. BycloruRsian, 
Azerbaydzhan. CJeorglan. Armenian Turkmen. 
Uzbek. Tadzik, Kazakh. Kirghiz. Moldavian. 
Estonian, filthuanian and Latvian SS.R’s 
lliese reps are divided into 126 terrs. and 
regions which include 18^ autonomous reps, 10 
autouonoinous regions a'n(i 10 nation il areab 
E.iropcan portion, separated in the E from Asia 
by Ural Mtns . is a vast low plain with C-aucasus 
Mtns in the S In Asia the ctr and N is occu- 
pied by the vast plain of Siberia, rising in the S 
to lofty mtn. ranges. Pamirs. Tien Shan, Sayan. 
Yablonnvv. Stanovoi, etc Rs are impt : 
Dnieper. Volga. Ural and Don in Europe flowing 
southwards ; Ob. Yenisei and I^ena in Asia flow- 
ing northwards Into Arctic Ocean ; and Amur 
into Pac Oc N and central regions — long, 
cold winters ; short, cool summers, S regions — 
temperate and sub-tropical . desert and semi- 
desert E of Caspian Sea In N tundra and 
inunense forests with luml^ering and .’ssociated 
inds. : agr . wheat, oats, iiarlev, rve. flax, 
potatoes, sugar-beet, tobacco, cotton, silk, 
ruliber. vines, tea. rice: rich fisheries: impt 
minerals; coal, oil, lignite, iron ore. manganese, 
chrome ore, platinum, copper, lead. zinc, nickel, 
uranium, asbestos, mica, apatite, nepheline 
bauxite: many hydro-elect plants me igst 
hydro-elect plants in Europe, developed 
2,362,000 hp.; 2 atom -driven power stas . 
highly developed inds. inc metallurgical 
prods., textiles, chemicals, cellulose-paper and 
luml)ermg, le-ather goods, foodstulTs prepara- 
tion. Ch. spta I^nlngrad, Murmansk, Arkh- 
angelsk. Vladivostok. Odessa, Sevastopol, 
Novorossik. Batumi; cap Moscow; a 8.708.070 
sq.m : p dQbQ) 208,826.000. 

Union City, t., N.J . U 8 A.; p (1960) .52.180. 
Unlontown, bor . Penns.. U S.A. ; glasswks.. Iron 
foundries; p. (1960) 17,94’, 

United Arab Republic, ind. sovereign si , since Feb. 
1958, comprised Egypt anf* Syria: Syria seceded 
28 Sept. 1961; U.A.R applies to Egypt alone. 


United Arab States, Federation of United Arab 
Republic and Yemen 

United Kingdom, ctv., N W Europe; separated 
from continent of Europe by Eng. Channel , 
consists of Gr. Britain (Eng., Wales. Scot.) and 
N. Ireland See under separate headings 
United Provinces, India. Ste Uttar Pradesh. 
United States, federal rep , N. America ; ch 
physical features : Great Ls . Igst freshwater 
a. in the world : ch. Rs • Missiasippi-Miasoun, 
Rio Grande del Norte, Colorado, Hudson, 
Susquehanna, Savannah, Columbia ; cli mtns ; 
Rocky Mtns.. Coast Range. Sierra Nevada, 
Appalachian Mtns. ; Great Basin, great plains. 
Piedmont plateau, coastal plains, climate in 
N E — cool. temp('rate. rainfall all year round, 
warm summers, cold winters . m central plains 
and Gr Basin — continental climate of extremes , 
in N W. — cool temperate with abundant rainfall 
warm summers, cold winters ; in S W. on 
Pacific cst — Mediterranean climate of very 
warm summers and drought, mild winters witli 
rainfall, dense fogs off P.icific cst . in S and 
S E sub-tropical, hot summers, mild winters 
with abundant rainfall in the 8 E. decreiising 
towards the W ; ch inds • agr . maize, wheat, 
oats, etc . fruit, potatoes, hay. alfalfa, cane- and 
beet-sugar, cotton, tobacco . pastoral tanning, 
ranching, dairying, sheep, wool, cattle, pigs, 
horses, lumbering, timber, wood-pulp . fishing 
oft Grand Bank, Newfoundland, for cod. etc . 
and In W for salmon . minerals coal, petro- 
leum. natural gas, phosphate, iron ore, copper, 
lead. gold, silver, zinc, aluminium, mercury . 
mftg. of all kinds; commerce, comprises 50 
sts and Dist of Columbia; cap Washington. 
Igbt ts New York, Chicago. Philadelphia, total 
land a (me. extra-territorial pusscssions), 
a 3,608,787 Bq m ; p (1960) 179,323.175 
University City, t . Mo . U S A ; p. (19()0) 51.249. 
Unna, t . N Rhine-Westphalia, Gcrnianv . E of 
Dortmund . coal-mimng. machiu . iron ind . 
p (estd 1954) 27.500 

Unst, /., Shetlands , mostN of gr ; length 121 m 
Uiistrut, H.. Saxony, Germany , trib. ot R Saale, 
length 110 m 

Untersee, W portion of L of Constance 
Unterwalden, old can . Switzerland, now snbdiv id- 
ed into Obwalden and Nidwaldcn , dairying, 
fruit and livestock . ch ts are Sarnen and Stans 
Unter-Yberg, vil , Switzeiland , medicinal springs 
Upholland, t , urb dist , liiincs, ICng , 4 lu W ol 
Wigan, bricks, p (1961) 7.451. 

Upper Austria, prov. Austria, cap Linz, a 
4.625 sq m ; p (1951) 1.108,720 
Upper Nile, Viov , Sudan. N E Africa . c-ap Mala- 
kal. a 92,270 80 m . p (estd vyo\) 852,200 
Upper Seal Lake, Uabradoi. Newfoundland 
Canada 

Upper Volta, see Voltaic Republic. 

Uppingham, mtd t . rural dist . Rutland. Eng . 
4 m S of Oakham ; famous school founded m 
1.584 bv Archdeacon Robert .Johnson (1540- 
1625); p (rural dist 1961). 5.5/0 
Uppsala, ro , E Sweden . N of I, Mklar ; cap 
Upiwala, a 2.0.56 sq m . p (19.50) /.5/.077. 
Uppsala, f, cap Uiipsala, Sweden, on R S.iKi , 
45 ni from Stockholm, iimv , cath . It iikIm . 
p (1961) 77..5/5 

Upton-on-Severn, mkt t . rural dist , Worcs, ICng . 

p (rural dist 19G1) 14,069 
Ur, nncieni Chaldean c Iraq . 130 rn W N W ol 
Basra . nuns . flourished al)Out 3,000 n c 
Ural Mtns., RSFSR; intns separating Asia 
from Europe, 2,050 m long, highest summit, 
Tolposia Mtn . 5,430 ft 

Ural, R , R S I’ S R , Hows S W and S to the 
('aspian Sea. length 1.000 rn 
Uralsk, t. Kazakh S S Ji . on R Ural, gram- 
trading and eattle-rnart (dr . flour, leather, 
woollens, iron-ware, p (19.50) 10,5,000 
Urambo, t., 'fangaiiyika. F) Africa, a ctr of the 
E African groundnuts development by the 
British Overseas Food Corporation 
Uranium City, N Saskatchewan, Canada, nr. 
N shore of L Athabasi'a, ttr of Boavcriodge 
uranium-minmg a ; found(jd 1951 . p (1953) 
approx 500. 

Urbana, c , 111 , U.S A ; on Embarrass R ; scat 
of st. unlv.; p (1960) 27,294. 

Urbana, c., Ohio, U 8.A ; mftg.; p. (lOGO) 10,461. 
Urbino, t., N Marche, Italy; cath.. uuiv . silk, 
cheese, olive oil ; p. 20,375. 
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Ure, li .NR.; florks. Enc. Vows E. amj S K to 
the iSwale to torm the Ouse , leniftti 50 m. 

Ures, t„ Lower Cal., Mexico, p ‘J.liSl. 

Urfa, t.. Turkey; nr. Syrian border; jrd, local tr ; 

p (1960) 59,910. 

Urga, gee Ulan Uator. 

Un, can., Switzerland ; S of L of liucerne : 
forest and mtn ; traversed by St. Cotthard 
Rly. and R. Reuss . cap. Alblorf . a. 415 sm 
m. . p. (1950) 28.5.56 

Urmia (Rizaleh), / . Azerbaijan. Iran, birth- 
place of Zoroaster . p 64,000. 

Urmia, L. of. nr. Tabriz. N W Iran; 85 m. by 
30 m ; salt and shallow 

Urmston, «r5. . Lancs. Eng. . p {\^(\\) 42.983 

Urubamba, li . Peru. S America , nscs in I'j 
Cordillera of Andes ; forma one of head streams 
of R. Amazon . length 350 m 
Uruguaiana, t . Brazil . on R Uruguay . cattle ctr . 

jerked beef, soap. candle.s , p 22,000. 

Uruguay, rep , S America . climate, temperate . 
moderate rainfall ; vegetation temperate and 
sub-tropical grasslands ; language. Spanish . 
religion. R. C , cattle- and sheep-rearing, 
wheat, olives, grapes, gold, textiles; cap M<»ntc- 
vldeo. a 7‘.!.153^q m ; p. (estd. U*5G) 

Uruguay, R , S America . rises in S Brazil, and 
flows between Argentina and Brazil and 
Uruguaj to Rio de la I’lata . length 8.50 m 
Urumchi, see Tihwa. 

Urup, I , Kurile gr., I’ac Oc ; 50 in long. 12 m 
wide 

Usa, 11 . U S .S R ; tlowg E from the Urals to 
the Pechora . length 220 m 
Usak, t , 'I’lirkey. connected by rail with Izmir. 

noted for pile ( arpct-wcavmg. p 28.927 

Usedom (Uznam), i . Baltic Sea. oil mouth of R. 
Oder . since 1945 the K part belongs to Poland, 
the W (the larger part) to Cerrnanv . 1 ls 30 
m long and 14 m wide 
Ushant, / off cat of Finlstcire. France, 
entrance to Eng Channel , it was off Ush.int 
that Lord Howe gained his great naval victon 
on the “ glorious first of Juno,” 1794 
Ushuala, 1 , Argentina . most southerh t in 
world; sheep farming, timber, furs, trecz/iig 
plant ; p 1,200 

Usk, R , S VVale.s and Monmouth, Eng . Dows 
S to llristol Channel . length .57 in 
Uskhdar (Scutari), I , 'l'urke> ; on the Bosporu-.. 
opposite lafjvnbul . silks, cottons, muslin . 
p (estd. 1960) 87,000. 

Uspallata Pass. Andes, Argentina, used by the 
Mendoza- Valparaiso Transandine rly 
Ust Kamenogorsk, / Kazakhstan, USSR . 
lead refining. Impt HEP sta near bv on R 
Irtish; p (1959) 117,000 
Ustlca, / . Italy, hilly, fruit, olives, gram, osiers, 
fishing, a 3 sq m 

Ustl Nad Labem, / . ('zcchoslovakia: on the Elbe. 

cheiiiic.ils. coal, p (1957) 64,798 
Ustka (Stolpmunde), gpt , Poland, on Baltic Sea. 
p 2,807 

Usumacinta, R , Mexico and Cuatcmala. C’entr.vl 
Aiiteric.i, tril) (*f R Tatiasco . length 400 m 
Usumbura, t , Burundi, Africa; tofton gmnerv, 
soapwks . exp. ct'tton. coffee, liides. p (estd 
1949) 17,188. 

Ussuri, R, N China, flows to R Amur, length 
310 ij'. 

Utah. Jl U S . Mormons form about 91 
ol the church memberahlp of the st . farming, 
wheat inai/e, barlev rve. livestock, .‘•ugar-lieet. 
Iniits. copper, silver, lead. gold. coal, uranium, 
vanadium, fniit-canmng. cap S.ilt I>ake City; 
a. 84,916 sq m . p (I960) 890,627. 

Utah, /> . IJ S A . 23 m long and 4,400 ft above sca- 
level. discharges by It .Jordan to the (Jr. Salt L 
Utakamand (Ootacainund), f, Madras. Jndia; 
summer cap of Madras go\ernment, on a 
plateau 7,230 ft alMjve sea-lcAel. p (1941) 
29,850. 

Utica, c , N Y . U S A : on Mohawk R . clothing 
and other mnfs.; p. (1960) 100,410. 

Utiel, t , Spain , W. of Valencia , brandies, wines . 
p. 12.411 

Utrecht, pror., Neth : between C.uelderland and 
N. and S. Holland , fertile agr.. stock-mlsmg 
and horticultural dist S. of the Zuider Zee, 
a. 620 sq. m ; p. (estd. 1959) 673,601 
Utrecht, c , Neth. . on Old R. Rhine . unlv., cath ; 
chemical and cigar factories , printing, machin , 
woollens, silks, velvets; p. (I960) 254,186. 
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Utrera, t, Spain; S.E. of Seville; industl. ; p. 
30,440 

Uttar Pradesh, gt., India; Himala>a8 on N. bdy., 
drained by Canges and Jumna , splendid Irriga- 
tion , wheat, nee, millet, barley, maize, cotton, 
sugar, oil-seeds; ch. ts Allahabad. Lucknow 
(cap ), Varanasi, Cawnpore, Agra. Meerut; a. 
113.410 80 . m.. p. (1901) 73,752,914. 

Uttoxeter, t., nrb (hat . Staffs, Eng. ; on R. Dove. 
10 m NW of Burton-on-Trent ; machin, 
biscuit mftg . p (1001) 8,168 

Uusiniaa. dep , Finland . a 4.435 sq. m ; cap 
Helsmki, p (estd 1961) 680,000. 

Uvira, pi , Congo. Central Africa, on N.W. cst. 
of L. Tanganyika, exp. coffee, cotton, hides, 
bricks, cotton ginning 

Uxbridge, mkl t , 7,iun bor \ Middx. Eng ; on R. 
Colne, 14 m W. of London; residtl.; light 
inds.. film studio, p (1961) 63,762. 

Uzbekistan, constitnevl lep .USSR; intensive 
fanning based on irrigation, rice, cotton, fruits, 
silk, cattle, sheep, cap Tashkent, a. 159,170 
sq m.. p. (1959) Tf.i/J.OOO. 

Uzen, (Gr. and I’ttle), . USSR, flowing 250 
m. to the Caspian Sea 

Uzgen, region, Kirghiz, S S.R., U.SS.R. ; coal 
cotton, engin. 

Uzhgorod, t . Ukrainian S S R . engin . p (estd ) 
25.000 

Uzhoi Cape, vroinontorv. on Ob Bay. N Siberia, 
USSR. 


V 

Vaal, R . S. Afi ka . rises In Drakensberg Mtns . 
and flows between the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State to join the Orange R ur. Kimberley . 
length 560 m 

Vaasa (Vasa), <hp , Finland, cap Vaasa; a 
15.062 m . p {WKA)) 608,100 
Vaasa t , pt , rap . Vaasa Finland , on O of 
Bothnia, oats, butter, cattle exp.; p (1961) 
43,721 

VAc, t . Hungary; on R Danube, chemicals, 
.surv'eying instruments, p 22,277 
Vaduz, t , rap , Liechtenstein , p (1950) 2,735, 
Vih. R. Czechoslovakia, tnb of R Dauul^ie . 
length 200 m 

Val de Chlana, see Chiana, Val de. 

Valais, can , Switzerland , comprising upper valley 
of It Rhone , surrounded by high mtns. . 
cap Sion, a 2,021 sq m , p. (1950) 159,178. 
Valdai Hills, U vS S R , N W of Moscow , highest 
summit 1,100 ft 

Valdepeflas, Central Spain ; mineral springs, 
wine, p 26,000 

Valdivia, pror , S Chile, cap ValdiVia . a. 7,721 
sq m . p (1957) 279,215 
Valdma, t. cap Valdivia. S (3ule . on R. Calle- 
calle nr. the sea (pt Corral), damaged by earth- 
quake and tidal wave. May 1960, p. (1952) 
45,138 

Valdosta, t . Ga , U S A ; rlv, ctr . cotton mills. 

light engin , p (19()0) .30,672 
Valence, t . cap DrOme, France . on left bank of 
R RhOne. metal-founding, silks, hosiery, 
vineyards; p. (1954) 41,470 
Valencia, pror. Spam, on Mediterranean, agr. 
vinev.irds, olive- tig-, and orange-grow’ing. 
stock -roaring, silk, tapestrv carpet mftg . 
cap Valencia, a 4,239 sq m , p. (1959) 

l, 451.0.17 

Valencia, t , <ap Valencia, Spam , on R Turia 
3 m from the Mediterranean ; univ , museum. 
CAth . mnfs . linen, leather, cigars, silks, exp 
wine, fruits, corn, etc , p (1959) 543.736 
Valencia, /, S.W Kerr^ . Ireland. 6 m bv 
2 m 

Valencia, t , Venezuela. S America . cattle-raising, 
foundries tanning, cottons, tobacco, coffee, 
sugar, beans . p (1950)88.674 
Valencia, L , Venezuela ; a 216 sq m ; sur- 
rounded by swampy flats used for cattle-grazing 
Valenciennes, fortfd. t , Nord, France . on R 
Escaut . famous for lace . metallurgical inds . 
starch, chemicals, etc., coal, iron; p. (1954) 
43,434. 

Valetta, see Valletta. 

Valladolid, prov . Central Spain ; agr . ’'inevards. 
livestock, mnfs . cap. Valladolid; a. 3,155 80 

m. ; p (1959) 368,049 

Valladolid, t.. cap. Valladolid, Spain . on K. 
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Pisuerga ; Reat of army corps, univ , cath. ; 
thriving inds. and tr., p. (1959) 145,213. 

Vaiiadolld, Mexico, see Morelia. 

Valleoas, Spain : nr. Madrid, in flat, fertile, vine- 
growing dlst., through which flows the K. 
Manzanarea; p (1948) <¥2,35^. 

Valle d’Aosta, region. N. W. Italy ; a. 1,260 aq. m. ; 
p. (1951) 94.758. 

Valle del Cauca. dep., Colombia. 8. America; cap. 
Call; a. 8.083 aq. m ; p. (1947) 889,580. 

Vallelo, c.. Cal.. U.S A. ; exp fruit and corn, 
milling; p. (1900) 60,877. 

Vallenar, t . Chile ; agr. ctr. ; dried fruit, wines ; 
p 8,472 

Valletta, eh t . spt . Malta ; on N.E cat of I ; 
strongly fortfd . fine harbour , univ. . cath. ; p. 
(1956) 18,802. 

Valleyfleld, t . Quebec Canada ; textiles, glazed 
paper; p. (1956) 23,480. 

Valona, see Vlond. 

Valparaiso, prow., Chile; cap Valparaiso; a. 
1,860 sq m ; p (1957) 597,990 

Valparaiso, c, spt.. cap. Valparaiso. Chile; the 
most Impt. pt. on the Pacifto cat. of 8. America, 
and the ch. mftg. cornm. and mdustl ctr. of 
the Hep. of Chile; locomotives rolling-stock. 
BUgar-reflnmg, flsh-canning, cigars, etc. : p 
(1952) 222,000. 

Van. fortfd c . Turkev . on E side of L Van, S. of 
Erzurum: p (1960) 22,018 

Van, I., Turkey; mountainous and pastoral, 
sulphur springs, petroleum wells, p. (1945) 
126,919. 

Vancouver, spt.. B C , Canada ; terminus of trans- 
continental rlys . lumbering, shlpbldg . Ashing, 
oil- and sugar-refining; p (1961) 790,165. 

Vancouver, t , Wash . USA., dairying, nulling, 
tniit, lumbering, canning; p. (1960) 32,464. 

Vancouver, /.. B C . Canada . off W. cat. ; moun- 
tainous, forests , coal, Ashenes , cap Victoria ; 
a. 12.408 sq, m : p. (1956) 361,952 

Van Diemen Gull, between Darwin and Coburg 
Peninsula. N. Terr . Australia 

Vftnern, Ige. L Sweden ; W N W. of L. V&ttem, 
with which it is connected by canal (and thence 
with the Baltic) ; a. 2,149 .sq. m. 

Vdnersborg, L. vt , Sweden . on a tongue of land 
between the 11. C6ta and the Vasobotten (the 
southernmost bay of L Vftnern) , footwear, 
wood and sulphite pulp; p, (1961) 18,491. 

Vannes, ch t., Morbihan, France , on 8 cst. 
Brittany; Rhipbldg , ironwks . breweries, ropes, 
leather, oysters, p. (1954) 28,403. 

Var, R., Alpes-Maritlmes, France . flows 8. to 
the Mediterranean Sea . length 60 m. 

Var, dep., 8. France ; on tl^ Mediterranean ; pas- 
tijire. vineyards, sericulture, wines, olives, 
piaper . cap Uraguignan, Toulon Igst c. , 
a. 2,333 sq. m.; p (1954) 413.012. 

Varanasi (formerly Benares) t.. India; on Ganges. 
Hindu holy city ; annual pilgrimage ; temples, 
mosques, palaces ; brocade, gold, silver, lac- 
quer: p. (1961) 573,558. 

Varanger Fjord, an inlet of the Arctic Ocean into 
Finnmark, Norway’s most N. prov 

Varazdln, t.. Croatia. Jugoslavia; on R Drava; 
woollens, coal; p. (1959) 23,000. 

Varberg, spt , Halland. Sweden . resort ; granite 
quarries: p 11,874 

VaMar, R., Jugoslavia, Greece ; flows S. into G. 
of Thessalonika ; length 280 m 

Varde, t . W. Jutland, Denmark ; recently de- 
veloped as agr. and route ctr : food processing; 
steel wks; p. 8,118 

Varese, t, N Italy, silk-spinning, wine, paper, 
leather, aircraft : p (1951)53,325. 

Vftrmland. co., .Sweden . a 7,427 sq. m. ; p. 
(1959) 291,155. 

Varna, see Stallno. 

Vasa, see Vaasa 

Vftsftrhely or Hbdmezd V&sftrhely, L, Hungary, 
wine, tobacco 

Vftster^. t., cap., VAstmanland. Sweden ; on N, 
bay of L. Malar . Gothic cath. (with episcopal 
library). 16th-century cas : metal goods, elec, 
hxjomotives: p. (1961) 77.946. 

Vftsterbofcton, co . Sweden ; u. 22,839 sq m. ; p 
(1959) 240,354. 

Vftstemorrland. co.. Sweden ; a. 9.925 sq. m. ; p. 
(1969) 288,231. 

Vftstervik, t., Sweden: on Baltic cst.: engin , 
iron, wire, nails, chemicals, paper; p. (1961) 
18,193. 
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Vftstmanland, co , Sweden ; N. of L Malar ; cap 
Vftsteraa. a. 2,611 sq. m ; p (1959) 229,960. 
Vasto, 1 .. Italy; on Adriatic cst , olives. silk‘<, 
wines 

Vath6os, spt.. Samos I.. Greece; exp wine, olive 
oil, leather, tobacco, raisins 
Vatican City, the Papal St of Italy ; P (1948) 890. 
Vatna Jdkull. min , Iceland . elevated snowfteld 
Vftttern, L.. Sweden, 25 m S E. L. Vftnern; a 
733 sq m 

Vaucluse, dep, 8 E. France; ag... wines, seri- 
cuiture. linen, silks, pottery ; cap Avignon , 

а. 1.381 sq. m.; p. (1954) 268,318. 

Vaud, or Pays de Vaud, can VV Switzerland ; N 
of L of Geneva ; timber, forests and vine- 
yards; cap Lausanne, a 1,239 sq m ; p 
(1950) 377.585 

Vftxjo, f , 8. Sweden; engm , timber wks . hosiery; 
p (1961)34.042. 

Vecht, R . Neth ; branch of Rhine, flows into 
Zuider Zee 

Vecses, (., Hungary : p. 48,494. 

V6jer do la Frontera, t.. Spam; nr. C Trafalgar. 

agr. and stock -rearing , p. 10,110. 

Vejle, spt, Jutland. Denmark, gd harbour and 
tr ; textiles. Iron ind , leather, soap; p. (1950) 
29.443 

Velbert. N Rhine-Westohalia. Germany : N W. 
of Wuppertal; metal Ind. locks and keys; p 
(estd 1954) 42,600 

Veleki Beckerek. see Zrenjanin. 

Veles, see Titov Veles. 

Velez Mftlaga, r , Malaga. .Spam . famous for win'*. 

raisins, sugar, olive oil . p 28.894 
Veliki Ustyug, f.. R3FS.R. on R Siikhon.i; 

fur dressing, p. (estd ) 23,000 
Velletn, t. Italy; foot of the Alban Hills over- 
looking Pontine Marshc-s . gd wine ; at this 
spot Garibaldi gained a victory over the King 
of Naples, 1840 . p. 30.145 
Vellore, t . Madras, India . perfumes, etc ; p 
(1901) 113,580 

Veluwe, dist , Gelderland, Neth ; located between 
Arnhem and IJaaohneer (Zuiderzee) ; low hills 
of glacial sands and sand-dunes , heathland and 
pine-woods ; relatively low population density 
Vend6e or La Vend6e, dep , W. France , on Bay ol 
Biscay; agr pasturage, vineyards, llshery, 
.sea-salt, coal and some mnfs • cap La Jioche- 
sur-Yon: a. 2,692 sq. m., p, (1954) 395,641. 
Venddrae, t., liOir-et-Cher, France, on R Loire; 

leather goods, cottons; p. (1954) 10.811. 

Venetia (Veneto or Venetia Enganea), dv N E 
Italy, between the Alps and the Adriatic; 
embraces provs. Vicenza. Verona. Venice. Udine. 
Treviso, l^adiia, Belliino and Rovigo , cap 
Venice; a 7,098 sq m ; p. (1951) 3.909.367 
Venetia Trldentina. div , N Italy, mountainous, 
lying between Austrian and Swiss frontiers and 
L Garda ; embraces provs Trento and Bolzano; 
cap Trento: a 5,250 80 m , p (1951) 728,569 
Venezia Giulia, div , extreme N E Italy ; embraces 
provs. Corlzla and Trieste . provs Pula and 
Flume (Rijeka) now part of Jugoslavia; p, 
(1051) 1.281,415. 

Venezuela, rev . S America ; on Caribbean cat. : 
climate tropical, with temperate uplands, wet 
summers, dry winters, tropical forests, and 
grasslands (llano.s) ; petroleum (one of the Igst 
oil producing ctvs of the world), gold, copper, 
coal, asphalt; pearl fishing, coffee. cocoa. sugar, 
maize, cotton. Indigo, rubber, balata tobacco . 
cap Cariicas: u. 352,143 sq m ; p. (1950) 
5,034,838. 

Venice, maritime c.. Italy ; situated on 1 In the 
lagoons, at head of the Adriatic ; splendid 
architecture ; rich in art treasures and historic 
associations ; glassware, '^old, silver, em- 
broidery. lace, damask, shipbldg ; p. (1951) 
316.228 

Venlo, Neth.: on the Maas; brewing, leather. 

needles, tobacco; p (1960) 54,516. 

Vennachar, Loch. Perth, Scot. ; expansion of 
R. Teith 

Ventimiglia, t., cst. resort, Italy : on Mediterranean 
(Mt. nr. Fr border; cath : p. 17,081 
Ventnor, t . urb dist., I. of Wight, Eng. ; on 8 cat.. 
11 m. 8. of Ryde ; beautiful scenery, mild 
climate, tourist and health resort: p. (1001) 

б, 410 

Vencolene I., Pontine Is.. Italy ; ylneyards. fruit. 
Vontsplls, apt.. Latvian 8.8 R.; textiles. 

Veracruz, c.. pt.. Veracruz. Mexico; on G. of 
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Mexico : exp. ores, precious metals, textiles, 
raw cotton and petrol, p (1960)244,252. 
Veracruz, prov., Mexico; coiitnina volcano 
Orizaba ; cap. Jalapa . a 27.736 sq. m . 
P (I960) 2,030,833. 

Vexaguai;, prov., Panama, central America ; cap, 
Santiago, p. (1950) 20^,555 
Vercelll, r.. Piedmont, Italy . catli. ; cottons, 
woollens, machin., aircraft parts , exp. nee . 
p (1951) 42,552 

Verde, C., tno»i W. point, Africa. Senegal. 

Verden, c . Lower Saxony. Germany ; 9 E of 
Bremen; cath ; machin., glass, tobacco; 
p. (estd. 1954) 25.500. 

Verdun, t., Quebec, Canada, p. (1950) 78,262. 
Verdun, foitid. t, Meuse, France; on It Meuse. 
12tli-cenLury cath . coniectlonerv, liqueur, 
hardware factories , scone of famous buttle m 
First World War; p. (1954) 18,831. 
Vereeniging, t., Transvaal, 8 Africa ; coal ; Peace 
Treaty between the British and the Boers was 
signed here. 31 May 1902 . p (1946) 22,245 
Verkhneudlnsk, t., E Siberia. R.S.F SR; nr L. 
Baikal ; air service established between the t. 
and Outer Mongolia 

Verkhneuralsk, i., R S.F.S R ; on Upper Ural R ; 
tanneries, distilleries 

Verkhoyansk, i , Yakutsk A.S 8 R . RSFSR, 
in N F Sil>eria . coldest place in world . mean 
Januai y temp of - 59“ F ; p 10,000. 

Vermont, ht , New England, USA. adjoining 
Quebec prov., Canada . traversed by the Green 
Mtns . fanning, dairying, stock-raising, lumlier- 
ing. grain, fruit, maple sugar, granite, marble, 
asbestos, copper, silver, gold. cap. Montpelier, 
a 9.609 sq m ; p. (1960) 555,552. 

Vernon, t , B C , Caiiaiia , fruit, farming, canning . 
p (1956) 8,874. 

Verona, !ortJd c.. Vcnetla, Italy; on R Adtge, 
lx.'autllul cath , Roman antiquities , active tr. 
and inds , Iron goods, machin., paper, silk , 
P (1951) 177,999 

Verona, prov of Venetla region, Italy; a. 1.188 
H<) m . p (1951) 644.768 
Veiroia, t, N Greece. S E. of 'Phessaloniki , 
ancient Berea , p 25,555 
Versailles, c, Scme-et-Oise, France, 12 m 
W S.W. of Paris, famous royal palace, mkt 
gardening, distilleries, etc , Treaty of Versailles 
1919, p. (1954) 84.445, 

Venilam, t . Natal. S. Africa ; sugar, tobacco, 
fiuit plantations . p 2,575 
Verulamium, site of ancient Roman t.. Herts, Eng . 
on R Ver, opposite St Albans, impt. during 
Roman occupation, 

Vervlers, t . Belgium ; nr Li6ge , cloth mnfs , 
glass; p. (estd. 1957) 57,255, 

Vesoui, t . Haute-SaOne. France; p. (1954) 12.038. 
Vest. F]ord, strait, .separates IjOtoten Is .from main- 
land, Norway 

Vestlold, CO . Norway ; a 90.359 eq m ; p 
(1961) 171,982 

\ebuvi\is, faiiKms nctire tolran-o. Italy, on side 
ot Bav of Naples . alt 3.984 ft . its eruption in 
A D 79 destroyed Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
and fiequent eruptions have since occasioned 
havoc, funicular rly from the base of the mtn 
to the edge ot the crater since 1880 
Veurne, t , W. Flanders, Belgium . sugar-reflumg ; 
wareho.ise.s. 

Vevey. t . Vaud, Switzerland . on N E shore of L. 
ot Geneva; chocolate, watches, machin . p. 
(1911) 22.555. 

Viacha, t . Bolivia, H. America; rly. junction nr. 

Lal’az; cement; p. 2,000 
Vlana do Gastello, dist , Portugal ; cap. VLana do 
Ca.stcIIo , a S14 .sq iii , p (19,50) 275,969 
Vlana do Gastello, i . Fortugal . at mouth of R. 

J.ima, nr Oporto, p (1940) 25,554. 

Vlaregglo, spt., resort, Italy , on Mediterranean, 
nr. Pisa . monument to the poet Shelley , p 
32,564. 

Vlazma, t , R S.F.S. R ; N E of Smolensk. Industl 
Viborg, t , Jutland, Denmark, comm and admin. 

ctr , knitted goods, cath . p (1950) 21,522. 
Viborg (Vlipuri), spt . K S F S R.. U S S.R. ; 
timl)er exp 

Vicente Lopez, t., Buenos Aires, Argentina; p. 
25,600. 

Vicenza, c., Italy ; woollens, cottons, silks, pottery. 

furniture mkg. ; p. (1951) 79,576. 

Vich (Vlque), c., Spain ; m:. Barcelona ; cath. ; 
mnfs. : p. 15,616. 


Vichy, t., wot pi.. Alller, France; 35 m.. S. of 
Moulms ; mineral springs, Ige. exp. of waters ; 
seat of Gov during German occupation p. 
(1954) 30,103 

Vicksburg, c , Miss U.S.A. : on cliffs aliove a 
“ cut-off " L on R Mississippi , furniture, 
ma<-hin. ; mftg ctr in cotton and tiral>er region ; 
prominent in American Civil War, Confederate 
surrender 1863: p (1900) 29,130. 

Victoria, si, Australian Commonwealth ; mixed 
farming, grapes, mnfs , machin , hardware, 
textiles, wine. gold. coal, tin . cap Melbourne; 
a 87.884 sq m . p (1961) 2,930,244. 

Victoria, c , cap . B C . C'anaila, on Vancouver I , 
sawmills, cement, chemicals, flsh-canning, p. 
(1961) 154,152 

Victoria, svt . cap, Fspirito Santo st . Brazil. 
P 42,873 

Victoria, t , cap , Seychelles, Ind , Oc ; gd. barb. 

Victoria, t , cap , I abuan 1 . N Borneo ; tine har- 
bour. p (estd 1937) 2.526. 

Victoria, t . cap , Hong Kong; built on reclaimed 
land; p (estd. 1948) 766,800. 

Victoria Falls, on the R Zamlx'sl, N Rhodesia. 
Central Africa . were discovered by Dr. Living- 
stone in 1855 . falls are 1,860 yd wide and 
broken by islands and rocks. 

Victoria, L . Kenya. Uganda. Tanganyika. E. 
Africa; Igst L ot Africa; lies on the Equator; 
a 25,000-26,000 sq in . discharges to the N. 
by R Nile. 3.705 ft above sea; discovered by 
Captain Speke in 18.38 

Victoria, L . on Gr Pamir. Centra Asia; 13.870 
ft aljove sea-level , supposed to be ch source of 
the R Oxus 

Victoria Land, terr , N Canada ; S E of Prince 
Albert Land 

Victoria Land, region, Antarctica , discovered by 
Rom m 1841 

Victoria Nile, R. Uganda, E Africa , name of 
R. Nile from its source at L Victoria until it 
enters L Albert. 

Victoria Strait, separates Victoria I. from King 
William I , Arctic Canada. 

Victoria West, f , C of (hi Hope, S. .tUrica ; p 2,535 

Victoriaville, t. Quebec, Canada, woodworking, 
p (1956) 2 2,255 

Vidm, fortjd t , Bulgaria . on R. Danube ; ruined 
mosque and palace, p, (1947) 18,580 

Viedma, i. cap . Rio Negro. Argentina , p. (1947) 

6,000 

Vienna (Wien), cap , Austria, on branch of R. 
Danube, ranks also as prov . univ., gothic cath. 
(St Stephen’s Church). Kathaus, Parliament 
bldgs, magnificent Prater park, thriving 
comm and mnfs , .silks, iron, steel, breweries, 
etc., p. (1951) 1,766,102 

Vienne, R.. France . tnb of the Loire ; 1. 220 m. 

Vienne, 5c/) . W. France, grain, wdne, ( utlery, arms; 
cap Poitiers, a 2,711 sq. m ; p. (1954) 319,208. 

Vienne, t, ls<>re. France , nr (Jrenol)le. on R. 
Rh6ne. textile uid and glo^e factories, p. 
(1954) 25.669. 

Vienne, Haute (Haute-Vlenne), dep . France, 
fruits, cereals, livestock, porcelain; cap. 
Limoges, a 2,119 sq m. p. (1954) 524,429. 

Vientiane, cap , Laos, Iiulo-Chma, p. (estd. 1962) 
100.000. 

Viersen, t. N Rhine-Westpbalia. Germany; 
S W ot Krefeld . textiles, machin , furniture, 
paper md ; p (estd 1954) 57 555. 

Vierzon, t . Cher, France ; nr Bourges ; mnfs. ; 
p (1954) 28,627. 

Viet-Nam, S.K Asm . formerly within the French 
Union, covering 3 countries of Tongklng, Amiam 
and Cochin-China Since 1954 div. into 2 zones. 
S zone (Rep. of Vietnam) a 66,300 sq m.. p. 
(estd 1960) 14,100,000 , cap Saigon, rice, 
rubber N. zone (Dem. Rep. of Vietnam) a. 
63.000 sq m . p. (1960) 15,903,000, cap. 
Hanoi, nee. coal, cement, apatite (phosphate). 

Vlgevano, t, Iximbardv. Italy, on R. Tiemo. 
cath., silks, p 33,719. 

Vigo, fortfd. t , Galicia, Spam ; on Rio do Vigo . 
impt llshery and shipping inds. ; flour, sugar, 
petroleum, leather, p. (1959) 165,682. 

Vlipurl, see Viborg. 

Vijyavada (Bezwade), Andhra Prad , India; 
irrigation dam. KLstna R . nee: p. 86,214 

Vila de Jo&o Belo (Ghal Chal), t., Mo/ambique, 
Port. F.. Africa , on R Limpopo ; exp sugar, 
rice, tUnlier. maize , p. 4,555 

Vila Nova de Gala, t., Portugal ; sub of Oporto ; 
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on R. Douro : pottery, wine-casks, tobacco and 
Rlass factories: p. (1940) 34.398. 

Vila Real, Portugal; a. 1,636 sq. m ; p. 

(1950) 319.883. 

Villa Ballester, t.. Argentina ; sub. Buenos Aires ; 
p. 31.600. 

Villa Cisneros, opf., on cst of Rio de Oro, Spanish 
Sahara: v. 1,000. 

Villa del Pilar, c.. Paraguay ; oranges. 

Villa Franca, (., Lombardy. Italy, silk*, p 
13,451. 

Villa Franca de los Barros. t.. Badajoz, Spam . 

wine and corn ; p 15,360. 

Villa Hermosa, cap.. Tabasco, Mexico , p. (1940) 
25,114. 

Villa Maria, t, Argentina; rly. junction; grain. 

timber, dairying : p. 23 054. 

Vlllach, t , Austria ; iron, timber, leather, beei . 

tourist ctr. : p. (19.51) 6’O.Ofii. 

Villanueva de la Serena, t , prov . Badajoz. Spam ; 

wine, wheat, hemp and fruit . p 16,088 
Villanueva y Geltrh, $vt , Spam ; nr. Barcelona ; 

P. 17.091. 

Villarrica, t., Paraguay : farming, tobacco, oranges 
Villaviciosa, »vi . Spain . on N cst. 10 m. E. of 
Gijon ; p. 22,029 

Villefranche, i., Rh6ne, France . on R. Rh6ne. 

nr. Lyons; cottons, wines, p (1954) 21.703. 
VilleJuU, i., Seine. France; p. (1954) 29,280. 

Villena, t., Alicante, Spam ; silk, salt, brandy . p 
19,065. 

Vllleneuve St. Georges, t . Seine-et-Oi'^e. France . 

marshalling yards: P. (1954) 21,596. 

Villeurbanne, t., IthOne, France . sub T.vona , 
silk, ra>on, metallurgy, chemicals, leathei. 
glass; p. (1954 ) 81,769. 

Villingen, i., Baden-WUrttemberg. (Jermany, in 
the Black Forest , clocks, elec , metals . p 
(estd. 1954) 21,600 

Vilnius (Wllno, vilna), cap , Lithuanian S S H . 
Polish from 1919 to 1939; univ , cath , timber, 
chemicals, engin ; p (1950) 235,000 
Vilvorde, t., Brabant, Belgium, on R. Senne: 

oil and chemical factoiies, p lesUi. 1957) 30,1 J3 
Vlfla del Mar, t , Chiie, p. (1952) 88,000. 

Vinaroz, spt . i. Spam, nr mouth ot K Ebro, 
shipbldg ; p. 9 235. 

Vincennes, t. Ind . TT S A ; milling, glass. 

steel wks.; p. (1960) 18,046. 

Vincennes, $nb., Paris. France; n. (1954) 50.434 
Vindhya, mtn. range. Madhya Prad , 1 n<iia. separat- 
ing the Deccan from tin; (Jangcs basin 
Vindhya Pradesh, jor/iKT sf Indian Union, now 
absorlied into Madhja Pradesh 1 Nov 1950, 
cereals, oil seeds , coal, iron, copper, liauxite 
Vinnitsa, /., Ukrainian S.3R., on 11 Bug, 120 ni 
19. W, of Kiev; agr nikt t , engin., chemicals. 
textUes; p. (1959) 121.000 
Virginia, si., USA, S of Mil . toliacco culture . 
famous for natural bridge 111 Rockbridge County 
and mineral springs . " Virginia I^eaf ” toliacco 
is the finest the U S produces, rayon, shipbldg . 
iron, coal; cap. Richmond, a 40.815 sq.m ; p 
(1960) 3.966.949. S^e also W. Virginia. 

Virginia Water, artificial L , nr. W ind«!or, Berk.^, 

Eng. 

Virgin Is. (Brit), part of I^eeward Is gr . W 
Indies, a. 67 sq m , Igst I. Tortola, fruit, 
vegetables, charcoal, rum, sugar, tobacco, p 
(1958) 7.350 

Virgin Isles (U.S A ). gr in the W Indies, E. of 
Puerto Rico. purcha.sed liy USA troni 
Denmark 1917, comprising the Is of St. Croix, 

St. Thomas and St. John, and alxiut .50 siii. Is. . 
total a 133 sq.m . p 11950) 26.665 
Vlsby, old spt . Sweden . on Cottland 1 In Baltic 
Sea: cement, stone quarrying, p (1901) 15.604 
Vlscaya. Basque prov , ^pam . on Bay ot Biscay; 
mineral inda . shipping, etc : cap. Bilbao . 
a. 836 sq. ra . p (1959) 722,030. 

Vistula, li , Poland . rising in Silesia, and flowing 
past Krakow and through Poland to the Baltic 
nr. Gdafisk ; navigable from Krakow to the 
sea . length 093 m 

Vitebsk, t., Byelorussian SS.R.: on R. Dvina, 

354 m. W. of Moscow, farm Implements, 
footwear, glass, gr. tr. in com and cattle; p. 
(1959) 148,000. 

Viterbo, c., Italy; N of Rome; alum mines, 
matches; p. (1951) 44,396. 

Vitim, R., E.. Siberia, R.8.F.S.R.; flows to R. 
Lena; length 900 m. 

Vltdria, spi., Brazil ; exp coffee, cocoa, fruit, iron 
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ore: sugar refining, boots, shoes, textiles, 
p. (1947) .51 620. 

Vitoria, cap.. Alava, Spain : wine, hardware, 
mules, horses, p. (1959) 60,148. 

Vlttona, t , Sicily. Italy ; silk mftg. ; p, 38.628. 
Vittoiio Veneto, t . Italy. N. of Venice; resort. 

mineral springs . silk; p 24,234. 

Vizogapatam, impt. spt., 10. cst. India; Andhra 
Prad . exp. manganese and other mineral ores, 
tobacco oil-seed. myrabalams and coir; sm. 
shipyard, oil-reflniiig . p (1901) 181,683. 
Vizcaino Bay, f..ower Cal , Mexico 
Vizcaya, prov , N Spain , cap. Bilbao ; a. 836 
sq 111 . p (19.50) 569,188 
Vizeu, dist.. Poitugal, cap. Vizeu; a. 1.955 sq 
m , p (1950) 487,182 

Vizianagram, I Andhra Piad., India; p (1911) 
51,749 

Vlaardiugen. fishing t , S. Holland, Neth . on R 
Maas, p (1900) 68.129 

Vladimir, c . R 9 F 8 R. ; between Gorki and Mos- 
cow, cath . fami 'produce, fruit, tobacco, 
cottons, engin ; p. (1959) 154.000. 

Vladivostok, t . ch spt , Silierla, U.S S.R : univ . 
H Q Arinv of the Far East . terminus of the 
Trans-Siberian rly and airline from Moscow, 
oil-reflning. p (1939) 283. 000. 

VlJeland, Friesian I . at en fiance to Zuider Zee. 
Neth 

Vlone, (Valona), prefeclure, Albania; p. (1941) 
56.607 

Vlone. spt. Albania; on Strait of Otranto. 
Adriatic Sea, salt, oil lupe-line connects from 
Kucove 

Vltava, R , Boliemia, (,Vc( hoslovakla . flows to 
R Kll)c. below l*rague , length 202 m. 

Voghera, /., Italy . sillvs . p 30,422 
Voi, t , ttnpi rig junction, Kciiva, E Africa ; 90 m 
N.W. of Mombasa on ily to Nairobi, branch 
connection with Tanganyika rJy. system allow'- 
agr produce from Ariish.v and Moshi dists to 
pass through Mombasa us alternative to Tanga 
Voiron, t , Isbrc, France , on K Isctc nr Grenoble . 
p. (1954) 13,551 

Volchansk, t , Ukrainian S S H , tanneries, distil - 
lenes, p. 10,000 

Volga, R USSR . uses on Valdai plateau, 
flows in a serpentine ionise to the C.isplan at 
Astrakhan; frozen In winter. 2.325 m long 
VoJgagiad (former Stalingrad), c , R S F S R . on 
R Volga, S of Saratov, steel, engin . chemicals, 
oil-reflning. hydro-elec sta , fierce siege and 
successful deteiice Sej>t to Nov 1912 iuniiug 
point of the last war, p (1959) 591,000 
Volhynia, dist , part of Ukraine S S R . U S S R . 
on Polish frontier (Polish 1919-39), a 13.75U 
sq ni . now prov (if LuUk and Rovno 
Volkhov, R , R S F S R.. Hows from li Ilmen to 
L Lailoga, length 130 in 
Volklingen, /, .Saarland , on R Saar, coal-mining. 

metallurgy, p (estd 1951) 40,900 
Volksrust, (. Transvaal. S Atiica, dairying, rly 
wk.shp3 ; p 5.905 

Vologda, f . R S F 8 11 . U S S R ; engin . textiles. 

B^iw'millmg. p (195'j) 1 J 8,000 
V6I0S, spt , Greece, at liead ol G of V6I0S , p 
(1951) 51.134 

Volsk, < . R S F S R . on R Volga, gd. tr ; iron- 
wks , tanneries, milling, p (1959) 62,000. 

Volta Redonda, Riode.fanelro. Brazil, steel plants 
Volta (White Volta), R , drains extensive terr. In 
Niger Bend, flows S througli Ghana to delta 
on Guinea cst 70 ni E of Accra; forms main 
means ot eoTnninnieation . rapids make through 
navigation uiqxjssible; length 950 m See also 
Black Volta 

Voltaic Republic (former Upper Volta), tnJ. sov 
8t . W. Africa, cap Ouagadougou, a. 122,000 
sq ni ; p. (1961) 3.635.000. 

Volterra, Italy, saline spring, alabaster, p 
19.054. 

Voltri, t . Italy , shrine, shipbldg., Ironwks ; p 
10.000 

Volzhskiy, f . I? 8 F 8 R. ; New Town 10 m Ik of 
Volgagrad; p. (1959) 67.000. 

Vorarlberg, prov, Austria, C4ip Bregenz (qv): 

a 1.004 89 m. ; p (1951) 795.557 
Vordingborg, S., t , Zealand, Denmark: p. 11,231. 
Vorkuta, disi., Siberia. R 8.F.S.R.; about 120 ni 
W. of mouth of R, Ob. new coal-mlnlng 
ctr which supplies entire European north 
USSR.; p. of Vorkuta t. (1959) 55,000 . 

Voronezh, region. ll.S F S R . U.S S R. ; agr . 
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Btock-rearlnff. woodwork and domestic mnfs. ; 
cap. Voronezh. 

Voronezh, t, ll.S.FS.Il., U a.S.ll ; on R. 
Voronezh nr. its Junction with R. Don : Impt. 
comm, ctr.: synthetic rubber. enKin.: p (1959) 
454.000. 

Voroshilovgrad (Lugansk), indv<ttl. t., Ukraine 
S S R., U.S 8.R. ; locate<l just S of R. Donets 
in heart of Donbas industl region. 00 m N 1C 
ofStallno: impt. rly. engln lactorles. textiles; 
p. (1959) 274.000. 

Voroshllovsk, t.. Ukrainian S S R : p. (1950) OS.OOO. 
Vosges, mtn. chain. E France. 190 m long, 
highest summit, the Ballon do (Jujbwiller 
(4,672 ft.) 

Vosges, E frontier dev , France ; agr . dairying, 
vineyards, textiles, coal, stone; cap Epinal . 
a. 2.305 sq. m.; p, (1954) 372.623. 

Voskresensk, (..RS.FS R.; SK Moscow; hgnite. 

chemicals, fertilisers, p. vl954) 50.000. 

Voyusa, R . rises in (Jreece, Hows N VV through 
Albania into Strait of Otranto 
Voznesensk, /.. Ukrainian HSR; on R. Bug; 

cath.; distilling, brewing; |) 10.000 
Vranja, 1.. Jugoslavia . flax and liernp culture and 
mnf ; nr is health resort ol Vranyskas Banya ; 
p. (1959) 1.5,000 

Vratca, I , Bulgaria . on R \’^ratcanfika . jewellery. 

wine, silk, tanning ; p (19i7 ) I9.44S 
Vrede, t , O.F S . S. Africa . agr ctr ; horse- 
breeding. p 4,143 

Vrsac, (. Jugoslavia; milling, wine, brandy; p 
(1959) 30.000. 

Vryburg, / . C. of Gd Ffope, S Africa, gold HeM 
in neighbourhood . stot'k-raising , r> 7,198. 
Vryheid, (. Natal, S Africa, coal, iron, copper 
gold, silver, lead mines . p. 7,8b0 
Vulcan Pass, in the C.irpathian Mtns . between 
Romania and Transylvania 
Vulcano, I.. Lipari gr . Tyrrhenian Sea, located 
12 m offN E cst . Sicily , active volcano . gave 
its name as generic title for this tjTc ot mtn 
Vyatka, see Vlatka- 

Vychogda, R., Komi A S S R . R.S F S.R . flows 
W to N Dvina B , length 700 m 
Vyrnwy, L, arhjiciol resenotr. Montgoinerv. 
Wales, with .i dam 1,180 ft long furni.slung 
water for Liverpool, 5 ni. long; a. 1,121 acres 
Vyshnl-Volochek, ( . R S F S H . U S S R . flour- 
milling. industl . p (1959) 68,000 

w 

Waag, ^ee Vah. 

Waal, K . Noth . S arm of R Rhine. 

Wabana. see Bell I 

Wabash, c , Ind., USA. riy. ctr ; p. (1960) 
12,621 

Wabash. R , Ohio and Ind . USA. tnb. of 
|{ Ohio, length .5.50 m 

Wabash and Erie, canal, Ind, USA. longest 
canal m USA . 476 m long 
Waco, c , Texas, IJ S A . on Brazos R . univ . 
cotton ' tr . \\ooIleiis, grain, non. leather, 
p (1900) 97,807 

Wadai, dist , Euuaton.al Africa, nr. L. Chad, 
desert and o.Lsts, ji.istorai , l\o^^. ostrich 

feathers: a 17,000 sq in . p (VUl) 1,000,000 
Wadden Zee, G., between W Frisian Is and N. 
Neth 

Waddlngtoii, mtn . BG, (\inad.i; nit 13,200 ft 
Wadebridge, svt . rural di.s( , Cornwall . at head 
of Camel e.stuaiv 0 rn N W of Bodmin, i hiiia 
clay. p. (rural dist 1901) 14.907. 

Wddeiiswil, t , ZUiieh. Switzerland . on L ZOrich . 

silk, wool, (ext ile.s . w me. fruit, p 10,000 
Wadi Haifa, ( , Sudan N i) Africa, on R Nile, 
at 2nd cataract, riv terminus ot Sudan rl>s , 
p. 15,650 

Wad Medani, cup . Blue Nile Pro\ , Sudan, 
.^rica; grain, oil. soai), p (\95Q) 57.000. 
Wadsworth, t . Ohio. USA . matches, valves, 
engin ; p. (1900) 10,635 
Wagadugu, see Ouagadougou. 

Wager Bay, xnlel, of llud.son Bay, N W Terr . 
Canada. 

Wagga Wagga, t N.S W . Australia ; on R. Mur- 
rumbldgee ; gold, pastoral ctr., wines, tobacco ; 
p. (1901) 22,089 

WahlMwa, (., Oahu I . Hawaii ; pineapples ; p. 
(1900) 15,512. 

Waigou, oil N. cst., Dutch New Guinea, 
Indonesia. 


Waihi,f..N.L.NZ : gold-mining; p. (1961) 
Waikaremoana, L , N I , N Z ; hydro-elec, 
power plant 

Waikato, R.. N I.. N Z ; the longest in N.Z. ; 
length 220 m. 

Waimate, 1. ST, N.Z. ; agr. ctr., soft fniits: 
P (1961) 3.308. 

Wairakel, t. NI. N.Z.; on L. Taupo: health 
resort, geothermal power sta.onened Nov. 1958. 
Wairoa, t.. NI.. N Z . on R. WaJroa; p (1961) 
4,301. 

Waitakl, t., Otago, SI. N Z ; Benmore hydro- 
elec power plant projected, p. (1961i 11,018. 
Waltzen t. Hungary . on R Dannlxi 
Wakamatsu. i , Honshu. Japan ; silk reeling ; p 
(1947) 56.275. 

Wakamatsu, t . Kyushu. Japan ; lacquer ware, 
mnfs . p (1947) 75.196 

Wakatlpu, L . Otago. S I , N Z ; 52 m long, 3 m. 

wide, 1.200 ft deep. 1.070 ft above 8ea-le\ el. 
Wakayama, svt , Honshu. Japan . cotton , p. 
(1955) 220.021 

WakeL, Pac Oc . betw'een Marianas and Hawaii ; 
cAlling-pIace m trans-PacIfle air-routes, be- 
longs to U S A. 

Wakefield, c . co bor. W R Yorks. Eng ; on 
R Calder ; 8 m. S of Leeds , cath. . woollens, 
brewing, coal. iron, boiler mkg , chemicals, 
glass, engin.; p (1961) di.55Z. 

Wakefield, t , Va.. USA., George Washington’s 
birthplace . p 687 

Walachia, dist , S Romania ; cereals, fruits , ch 
t Bucharest, a 29.561 sq m . p 5,029,212. 
Walbrzych (Waldenburg), t, Silesia, Poland. 
German before 1045, textiles, coal, porcelain, 
iron ware; p (1960) 117,000 
Walcheren, Noth , 12 m long. low-lving. agr. . 
was flooded to fatop German advance iii Second 
Worlil War. 

Waldeck, see Hessen-Nassaii 
Waldenburg, see Walbrzych, 

Wales, pnncipolitv, S \\ of Gr Britain . flanked 
l)v Irish Sea, St George’s Channel and Bristol 
Channel , mtns , coal, slate, oats, barley, 
good pasturage smelting tin, copi^er, iron; 
cap Cardiff, a 7,388 sq m , p (1961) 
2,196,943 (excluding Monmouthshire) 

Walballa, t . Victoria, Australia . goJd-miiiing , 

V 2,000 

Walker, t, Northiimlierland. Eng . on R. Tvne: 

industl sub of Newc.istlo 
Wallaceburg, t , Ontario, Canada . glaas, lirass 
iron, sugar, flour . p (1950) 7. 

Wallaroo, spt., S Australia . coppcr-mining , p 
2,140 

Wallasey, co bor , on Mersev estuarv. adjoining 
Birkenhead, (licshlre, Eng . rasidtl . seaside 
resort (New Brighton): P (1961)71/9.275 
Walla Walla, t , Wash .USA, on Mill Cieek, 
cereal and fruit ctr , agr tools, flour leather ; 
P. (1960) 21,536. 

Wallensee, L , Switzerland. 11 m long. 
Wallingford, / . mun. bor , Berks, Eng ; on R 
Thames, to N of its gap between Chiltern Hills 
and Ijamljonrn Downs , old c-as , malting . 
p (1961)4,525. 

Wallingford, t . Conn . U S .A ; steel, brass, silver 
and nickel ware, tools, wire; p (1960) 29.920 
Wallmgton, t, N.J , USA, curtains, paints; 
P (1960) 9,261 

Wallis Archipelago. I pr , S I’aciflc ; a 10 sq m. ; 
dependency of Fr. New Caledonia, p (1959) 
6,000 

Wallsend, i . man bor . Northumberland, Eng ; 
on N bank of R Tvne . 4 m IkjIow New castle . 
ooal-ininmg. shipbldg , ongiii irtin phwood, 
plastics and quartz glass, p (1961) 49,785. 
Walmer, t , Kent. Fng . 2 in S ot Deal, holiday 
resort ; cas , residence of A\ ardeu of Cinque 
Ports, p 5,335 

Walney, 1 olf c.st of Tiaucs. Eng. . opposite 
liarrow. 

Walpole, t, M.iss, U.S A. ; nr Boston; p. 
(1960) 14.053. 

Walpole. / dep of New Caledonia: Pac. Oc. : 

Fr possession, lies S E. of Mare (Loyalty Is.) 
Walsall, ( . CO. bor . Staffs, Eng ; 5 m. E. of 
Wolverhampton: leather and iron goods, 
engm steel tubes; p. (1961) 117.836. 

Walsham, N., see North Wolaham. 

Walsingham, C . on Ciuuberland Peninsula. Baffin 
I . Canada 

Walsum, N RhIne-WestpUalia. Germany; at 
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confluence of Emscher and Khine ; coal-mininK 
paper, cellulose: p. (estd. 1964) 29.600 

Waltershausen, t . Germany ; mnfs. 

Waltham, c.. Mass.. USA; nr. floston : watch- 
uikfr., textiles, motors, tiimiture. shoes, paper; 
p. (1960) 55.413. 

Waltham, Holy Cross, t., mb dist . Essex, En? ; 
on R liea, 11 m. N. of Tjondon ; abbey; mkt. 
gardening, cordite. Ught Inds. ; p. (1961) 11.751. 

Walthamstow, mun. bor.. S.W Essex, Eng ; 
industl and resldtl. sub. of Tjondon . Nothing, 
furniture, plastics: p. (1961) 108.788. 

Walton and Weybridge, mb. dist . fcjurrey, Eng. : 
on R. Thames, 17 m. S.W. of fjondon ; engiu. ; 
anglers' resort: P. (1961) 45.497. 

Walton-le-Daie, f , urb drsL. N.E Lancs, Eng, ; 
on R. Rtbble. 2 m E. of Preston : mkt. garden* 
ing, cottons, timber; p. (1961) 19,061. 

Walvis Bay, dial and apt , administered by S.W. 
Africa; a. S74sq.m : Ashing, whaling ; p. 2,263 

Wanchuan (Changklakow or Kalgan), c.. Chahar. 
China; nr ih-* Great Wall 110 m. N W. of 
Peking; terminus of caravan routes from Central 
Asia; Ige. tr. In tea. wool, hides; p. (estd.) 70,000. 

Wandsbeck, t. Germany ; sub. of Hamburg ; 
beer, brandy, tobacco ; p. 40,000. 

Wandsworth, met bor., S W London, Eng ; on 
R. Wandle and R. Thames . oil-mills, metal- 
wks., paper, brewing; p. (1961) 347.209. 

Wangamu, c.. N.I . N.Z ; on R Wanganui; 
wool, grain, meat, dairy prod ; p. (1961) 35.718. 

Wanganui, iJ., N.I . N.Z ; 1. 100 m., famous for its 
beauty. 

Wangaratta, i.. Victoria. Australia; 145 m. from 
Melbourne: agr. dist.; p, (1961) 13,812. 

Wankie, t , S. Rhodesia, site of coalmng ind. of 
Fed.; 215 m. N W Bulawayo; p. (1958) 19,610 
(Incl. 2.460 Europeans). 

Wanlockhead, vil., Dumfries. Scot. ; in Lowther 
Hills . lead-mines 

Wanne-Elckel. t , N. Rhine-Westplialia, Germany; 
N.W of Bochum ; coal-mining, chemicals ; 
P (estd. 1954) 89,900. 

Wansbeck, R , Northumberland, Eng ; flows E 
from Pennlnes into N. Sea 3 m. N. of Biyth ; 
length 23 m 

Wanstead and Woodford, mun bor., Easex, Eng , 
residtl. sub. of London, p (19(^1)61,259. 

Wantage, rnkt. t., urb. dist , Ber^, Eng. ; in Vale 
of the White Horse ; hempen cloth, brass , p. 
(1961), 5,940 

Wapplng, Thames-side dist , London, Eng ; con- 
tains the London Docks , Industl . p. 3,200 

Warangal, t. Andhra Prad., India; p. (1961) 
156,163. 

Waratah, N.S W , Australia ; .sub of Newcastle ; 
<«oal. copper-mines, p, (1947) 20.313. 

Watatah, t., N. Tasmania. Australia, tm-mlnmg 
ctr. ; p. 1,009. 

Warburg, f., Germany ; on R. Diemel . industl. 

Wardha, R, Madhya Pradesh, India; trib of 
K. Wainganga ; length 254 m. 

Ware, mkt. t, mb. dial., Herts. Eng. ; on R. I^ea ; 
2 m. N E. of Hertford ; malting, bricks . p. 
(1961) 9,980. 

Wareham, mkt t., mun. bor . Doi-set, Eng. ; on 
R. Frome. on N of I. of Purl>eck. 8 m S W of 
Poole; agr. engm,, pipes, p (1961) 3,094. 

Waremme (Borgworm), t.. Belgnun; p. (1947) 
4,889 

Waren, t , Mecklenburg. Germany; on MUrltzsee; 
timber, dairying iron ; p. (estd 1954) 20 300. 

Warkworth, sm svt . Northumberland. Eng ; nr. 
mouth of R. Coquet; cas.; agr.. Ashing; p 713. 

WanmnsCer, t . mb dist , Wilts, Eng. . on Wylye 
watershed at edge of Salisbury Plain ; agr 
mkt., gloves, silk; p. (1961) 9,855 

Warnemunde, api . Germany , terry pt for mil 
trafflc l)etween Berlin and Copenhagen; shlp- 
bldg.. resort, p. 6,374. 

Warragamba Dam, 40 m. W. Sydney, New S. 
Wales. Australia. 450 ft. high, opened Oct. 14. 
1960. when m full operation a 30-mile lake will 
lie formed behind dam, impounding 460,000 
millions gallons of water. 

Warrego, R., Queensland, NSW. Australia; 
trib. of R. Darling , length 400 m 

Warren, c., Ohio. U S.A. ; on Mahoning R. ; coal- 
and iron-mining, iron and steel mftg. ; p. 
(1960) 59.648. 

Warren, bor.. Perms.. U.8.A. ; on Allegheny R ; 
natural gas. petroleum, oil-rehning ; furniture, 
tools: p. (1960) 14,505. 


Warrenpolnt, apt., mb. dist., Down. N. Ireland, 
at head of Carlmgford Lough ; holiday resort . 
p. (1961) 3,238. [mkg. ; p. 2,655. 

Warrenton, t., C. of Gd. Hope. S Africa; cheese- 
Worrington, t., co. bor., Lancs, Eng ; on R. 
Mersey, 18 m. E. of Liverpool ; alumhiiiim 
rolling and drawing, soap, chemicals, iron and 
steel: p. (1961) 75.533. 

Warrnambool, apt, Victoria. Australia; mkt. 

agr , dairying, p (1061) 15.697. 

Warsaw or Warszawa, prov , Poland: on Vistula 
and Bug Rs.; a 10.900 sq. m.; p. (1961) 
2,372.000. 

Warsaw or Warszawa, cap . Poland ; on R 
Vistula, cath., imJv. . rly. ctr. . iron and steel, 
engin , textiles, chemicals; p. (1961) 1,171,000. 
Warsop. 1. urb diU , Eng ; 4 m NE Oi 

Mansfield; limestone, gravel, p. (1961) 11,596 
Warta, R . Poland . tnb. ot R. Oder , length 450 m. 
Warwick, t., Queensland. Australia, coal, agr., 
sawmilling; p. (1902) 9,813. 

Warwick, co.. Eng ; cdal, iron, limestone, fruit, 
livestock, motora, metal goods ; co t. Warwick , 
a. 976 sq. m.; p. (1961) 2.023.289. 

Warwick, co. t.. mun. bor., Warwick, Eng.; on 
R Avon, 8 m S.W of Coventry ; cas. ; agr. 
implements, brewing, malting, rope. Iron , p. 
(1961) 16,032. 

Warwick, c.. R.I., USA.; on Narmngansett Bay; 

cotton mtifs.: p (1960) 

Wasatch Mtns., range, Utah and Idaho. U.S A. 
Wash, The, bay, N Sea between Lines and Nor- 
folk. Eng ; 22 m. long. 15 m wide, partly 
reclaimed 

Washa, L., La . U.S.A. : 14 m. long. 

Wa.shburne, mtn range Yellowstone National 
Park. U S.A. ; highest summit 10,345 tt. 
Washington, t , mb dist , Durham, Eng ; 5 ra. 
S E of Gateshead ; coal, iron and steel, stone 
quarrying, chemicals: p (1961) 18,772. 
Washington, at., USA, coal, iron, minerals, 
forests, ivgr ; cap Olympia , ch. ts Seattle and 
Tacoma; a. 68.192 sq. m ; p (1960) 2, 85 i, 21 i. 
Washington, c., rap . U.S A , in Dist of Columbia, 
on Potomac K. . White House. Capitol. 4 univs . 
etc.; printing and engraving, p (1900) 
Washington, t. Penns., USA. coal, petroleum, 
steel, glass, chemicals, p. (1960) 23,540 
Washington I., Pac Oc. (Gilbert and Ellloe Ts 
col), a 0 sq m.. coral atolLs; copra, p. 86 
Washita, R,, Ark. and Igt . U S A . trib of Red 
R. , length 400 m 

Wasmes, t , Belgium ; nr Mons; ooal-niinirig 
Wasquehal. t , Nord. France , textiles, chemicals. 

oii-retlnenes; p. (1954) 12,363. 

Wast Water, L., Cumberland, Eng ; nr Keswick , 
3 m long 

Watchet, t . urb. dist , Somerset, Eng . on ost. oi 
BrLstol Channel , 5 m E of Mineliead ; paper 
mkg, fishing, p (1901) 

Wateibury, c.. Conn . U.S A. ; on Naugatuck R ; 
wafehes, pins, br.tss goods, elec and |)hoto- 
graphic goods, chemicals; p (1960) 107.130 
Waterford, co . Munster. Ireland . agr . livestock, 
fisheries . co t . Waterford , a. 721 sq. m . 
p. (1961) 71,343. 

Waterford, co t , spf , Waterford. Ireland . on L' 
Suir, cath.; brewing, fishing; p (1061) 28,138. 
Waterloo, vil . Belgium, battle. 181.5; p. 7,362 
Waterloo, c , Iowa, USA ; on Cedar R. ; agr. 

produce and tools; p (1900) 71,755 
Waterloo, t . N Y , U.S A. . on L Seneca ; p. 
(1960) 5,098. 

Waterloo, t , Ontario, Canada; p. (1950) 16.273. 
Waterloo-(with-Seaforth), mb dist. Lancs, Eng. , 
at mouth of R Mersey; N. sub. of Liverpool, 
residtl ; p. 15,447. 

Waterpoort, t , I'ransvaal. S. Africa ; on R Sand ; 
cattle, agr ctr 

Watertown, t . Conn , U.S A. ; plastics, textiles, 
hardware, wire proris ; p. (1960) 14,812. 
Watertown, t.. Mass., USA; on Charles R ; 

arsenal, p. (1900) 39,092 
Watertown, c., N.Y.. USA.; on Black K.. 
carriage wks., steam-engines, silk, agr. tools, 
p (\060) 33,306. 

Watertown, 1., ST), U.S A.; machln . meat- 
packing; p. (1960) 14,077. 

Watertown, c , Wis.. USA., on Rock R.; uiilv.; 
mnfs ; p. (1960) 13,943. 

Watervllle, c. Me.. U.S.A. ; on Kennebec R.; 

unlv.: cotton mnfs.. rly. wks.. p. (1960) 18,695, 
WatervUet, c.. N.Y., USA.; on Hudson R.: 
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arsenal ; Iron pc,ods. woollens, asbestos goods , 
p. (1960) 13,917. 

Watford, mwn bor., Herts. Eng. : on II Colne, 
16 m NW of Ivondoii . nikt ; many varle<l 
inds.. inc. light and elec engin., paper, printing; 
p. (1961) 75,630. 

Wath, t., vrb dist , W 11. Yorks Ene ; 4 m N of 
llotherham; coal, quarrying, p. (1901) 15.191. 
Watling, BtiI. I., Bahamas W. Indies, reputed 
landing place of Columbus 
Watlington, 1., Oxford. Eng ; at N foot of Chiltern 
Hills, 6 ra. S W. of Princes llisborough , lace . 
P J,3S6 

Watson’s Bay, N.S W , Austialia; nr Sydney, 
holiday resort. 

Wattenscheid, t . N. Rhlne-Westphalia Germany . 
E. of ICssen . coal, metals, footwear, p, 
(estd. 1954) 68,900. 

Wattrelos, t , Nord. France ; nr. Lille . textiles, 
mnfs.: p. (1954) 31,993. 

Watu Bella Is., Moluccas. Indonesia; coconuts, sago 
Wau, cap., Bahr-el-Ghazal. Sudan, N.E Afiica, 

p 6,000 

Waukegan, c.. 111., U.S A. ; on L. Michigan . sum- 
mer resort ; steel, brass, motors, sugar rclliiing . 
live-stock, agr. ctr.; p (1900) 55,719 
Waukesha, t , Wis.. USA. health resort, 
p. (1960) .30,004 

Wausau, c , Wis , USA. on Wisconsin B , 
timber, paper, maehin , leather, silver-lox 
faniis, p (1900) 31.943 

Wauwatosa, c., Wis .USA; sub of Milw’aukee, 
p (19(i0) 56,923 

Waveney, R , Norfolk nod SnfTolk, Eng , length 
50 m 

Waverlv, t., Iowa, USA. on Cedar 11 , p (1900) 
6,357. 

Waverly, t , N.Y.. U.S. A ; dairying, tr ctr : 
p (1900) 5,950 

Waxahachle, f. Texas, USA., rly. ctr, p. 
(1900) 12,749 

Waycross, i , Ga . U.S A.; rly. wks . timber, naval 
stores, maehin., agr prods , p. (1960) 20,941 
Waynesboro, ( , Penns . USA; induatl , p 
(1960) 10,427 

Wazan or Ouezzan, sacred c , Morocco , p 23,590 
Wazirlstan, dist , N W frontier, Pakistan , mtus . 

a 5.000 sq m . p (1951) 264.(50(; 

Weald, The, wooded and pastoral tracts S E Eng , 
extending from Folkestone, Kent, through 
Siirre3% Hants and Su8.sex to the sea about 
Beachy Head. 

Wear, R , Durham. Eng. ; rises in the Pennlnes, 
flow’s through Durham to N Sea at Sunderland . 
length 00 in 

Weaver, R , Cheshire. Eng , trib of R. Mersey . 
length 45 m 

Weaver Hills, Staffs. Eng . alt 1.300 ft 
Webb City, c , Mo .USA. lead, ziiic mining . 
P. (1960 ) 6,740. 

Webster, (.. Mass . U S.A : on French R : textiles, 
footwear, p (1060) 12.072 
Webster Grove, t , Mo., U S.A.: p (1900) 28.990. 
Weddell Sea, arm of S Atl Dc , Antarctica, 
whaling and sealing. 

Wednesbury, f , tjiuji bor , Staffs. Eng . 8 m N W 
of Birmingham, iron, alurnininm, metal inds . 
rly carriages, elec, goods, p (1961) 34,511. 
Wodnesfleld, urb dist . Staffs, Eng . nr Wolver- 
hamp*^on; locks and kej’s, metal refining, 
engln . p (1961) 32,986 

Wed Zem, t , Morocco . nnpt production of 
phosphate, p. 12,223 

Weehawken, t , N .1 . USA: coal depot, rly. 

ctr., mnfs.; p. (1900) 13,504. 

Weerdt, t . Neth ; mdustl.. p (1960) 28,184 
Wei Ho, R., Shensi, Clnua . rises in h]ghiand.s of 
Kansu, flows E. between highlands of Shansi 
and Tslnllng Shan to Join Hwang Ho nr. Tungk- 
wan , vallev contains verv fertile loess soils . 
formed cradle of Chinese civilisation , length 
approx. 500 m. 

Welden, t., Bavaria, Germany : porcelain, glass, 
textiles ; p. (estd 1954) 38,500. 

Weldenau, 1 , N. Rhine-Westphalla, Germany ; 

mining , iron, steel, copper . p. 10,913. 
Weihalwel, spt . Shantung. China , formerly 
Brit. . coaling sta. . summer resort; p. 
(estd. 1946) 222.247 

Welm.ar, Thuringia. Germany; on R. Ilm: 
2 c'as., Goethe and Schiller houses; cultural 
Institutes ; elec., metal, footwear, textiles, 
maehin.. p (estd. 1954) 65,500. 


Weinheim, Baden-Wfirttemljerg, Germany, 
cas . leather, maehin, rublier. p (estd. 1954) 
25,600 

Welpa, Queensland, Australia; new t.. pt.. and 
alumina plant projected, bauxite 
Weissentels, t., Saxonv-Anhalt, Germany ; on 
R. Saale ; cas . footwear, paper, metals. 
P (estd 1054) 51,100. 

Wolsshorn, min peak, Switzerland ; alt. 14,770 It 
Weissklrchen, see Bela Crkva. 

Wejh, spt.. Hejaz, Saudi Arabia 
Welland, t , Out.. Canada , on Welland Canal , p 
(1956) 15,935 

Welland, R., Nortbants and Lines, Eng ; rises In 
Northampton Heights, flows N E . enters The 
Wash 10 m below Spalding ; length 70 m. 
Welland, canal, Ontario. (Janada ; connects I^ 
Erie and Ontario . length 27 m. 

Wellesley, t. Mass., U S.A.; residtl.; p. (1960) 
26,071. 

Wellesley Is., gr , In the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

belonging to Queensland, Australia 
Wellingborough, t , urb disf , Nortbants, Eng. ; on 
R Nene. 9 rn. N E of Northampton ; mkt . 
footwear, iron smelting, brewing; p. (1901 j 
30,579 

Wellington, mid t vrb dist , Shropshire, Eng : 
12 m E of Sbrew-iburv, steel wks . brewing 
toys, storage tanks, timber yds. agr.: its 
ancient name w^us Watlmg Town, because it 
stood on the line of Watling Street, p. (1961) 
13.630 

Wellington, mkt t. Somerset, Eng.: 6 m. S.W 
Taunton, anc woollen ind still survives; dairy 
prod . p. (1961) 7,523 

Wellington, I, spt, N I., cap. N.Z ; univ., 
foundries, cold storage, soap, candles, tootwear. 
p (1981) 150,537. of c 123.948 
Wellington, vwv , N L, N Z , a 10,870 sq m ; 
p (1961) 473.621. 

Wellington, t C. of G<1 Hope, S. Airlca ; tanning, 
lined fruits wine, iam , p 9,000. 

Wellington, L, Gippsland, Victoria, Au-stralia; 
shallow , fishing 

Wells, c , mun bar , Somerset, Eng ; at W foot 
of Mendip Hills , cath , bushop’s i)alace . paper, 
brushes, textiles, scientific Inst ; p. (1961) 6,691 
Weils-next-the-Sea, ( urb disl., Non'olk. Eng , 
ancient pt on N cst of E Anglia, 14 m. W’. of 
Shermgham . whelks, cockles and mussels . p. 
(1961) 2.490 

Wellsborough, t . Penns .USA. p (1950) 4,215. 
Wellston, c , Ohio, USA, rly ctr , furniture . 
p (1960) 5.728 

Wellsville, c , Ohio. USA; on Ohio R ; coal- 
mining, agr , p. (1900) 7,117. 

Weis, (, Austria, machm., leather, paper; 

natural gas , r (1951)55,750 
Welshpool, mkt t , mun bor , Montgomery, Wales; 
on It Severn. 7 m. N. of Montgomery, nr. Is 
PowiH Castle: It inds. based on agr , lioisery; 
p (1961) 6, .332 

Welwyn Garden City, urb. diM , Herts. Eng : 21 
m. N. of London Founded by Sir Elxjnezer 
Howard in 1920 as the first of the satellite ts. 
of London, one of the “New Towns” de- 
signated 1948. inc Hatfield, Hertford, and 
Welwyn rural dist . pharmaceutics, plastics. 
ra<lio. and electronics, light inds., p. (1961) 
34,944 

Wem, t , urb d}st . Salop. Eng. . nr Shrewsbury; 

mkt, flour, tanning, malting, p. (1901) 2,603. 
Wembley, mun bor . Muldx. Eng . N W sub of 
Ivondon, light lud . sports ctr . p. (1961) 
124.843 

Wemyss, par.. Fife, Scot ; fishing pt., coal-miiiing ; 
V 26,619 

Wemyss Bay, t . Renfrew, Scot. : holiday resort, 
lesidtl , Irniff ctr lor Clvde steamers 
Wenatchee, t. Wash.. USA ; fruit (apple) ctr. 

and Inds ; p. (I960) 16,726. 

Wenchow (Yungchla), r , spt . Chekiang. China ; 
nr. mouth of W’u KJaiig 230 m S W. of 
Shanghai ; textile, silk inds . exp. wood, tea, 
agr. prod ; fishing , coastal tr. ; p. (estd. 
1946) 153.395. 

Wendover, t , Bucks. Eng ; at N. foot of Chiltern 
Hills. 4 m. S E of Aylesbury, at entrance to 
wind gap ; agr. mkt. . p. 2,500 
Wengen, »ni.. Bernese Oberland, Switzerland . 

alt. 4,200 ft ; resort; p. 1,230. 

Wenlook or Much Wenlock, t. mun. bor., Salop. 
Eng. ; on N.E end of Weulock Edge, 11 m. 
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SE of Shrewsbury; iron and coal; p. (1961) 
14,929. 

Wenlock Edge, narrmv ridge, Shropshire. Eng. : 
extends 18 m. 8.W from Much Wenlock to 
Craven Arms; limestone: moorland, wood- 
land on margins, particularly steep N.W. flank ; 
width 1-1 1 m . mainly above 950 ft. alt. 

Wensleydale, N R. Yorks, Eng. ; valley in N. 
Pennines drained E. by R. Ure ; cattle reared 
for fattening on lowland farms ; some dairying 
(cheese) ; length 35 m. 

Wensum, R . Norfolk. Eng. ; flows to R Yare at 
Norwich : length 30 m. 

Wentworth, R. pt.. N S.W., Australia; at con- 
fluence of Ra. Murray and Darling; ships wool 
downstream to Morgan and round to Adelaide. 

Werdau, f.. Saxony. Germany; on R Pleisse. 
textiles, machin., tools; p. (estd. 1054) 23,100. 

Werdohl, t , N. Rhlne-Westphalla, Germany ; 
metal goods, glass; p. (estd 1954) 19,100 

Wermelskirchen, N Rhine- Westphalia Or- 
many ; S.E. of Remscheld : footwear, iron, 
textiles; p. (estd. 1954) 21,200 

WernJgerode, t., Saxony-Anhalt, (^rmany; cas ; 
elec , gloss, wood, metals, sugar : p. (estd. 1951) 
33,900 

Wer^cq, t , Belgium ; nr. Yprei ; tobacco fac- 
tories; p. 11.288. 

Wesel, c., N. Rhlne-Westphalla. Germany: at 
confluence of Rs. Lippe and Rhine ; cath . 
machm . potteries : p. (estd 1954) 19 900 

Weser, R., (Sermany. flows N to N. Sea at 
Bremerhaven; navigable for 270 m . total 
length 440 m 

Wesermunde, t., Bremen. Germany ; nr. mouth 
of K. Weser; adjoins Bremerhaven : biewmg, 
bricks; p. (1940) 77.491 

Wessellng, t., N. Rhine-Westphalia. Germany, 
on R. Rhine. S. of Cologne, oil refluing, petro- 
chemicals. p. (estd. 1940) 9,087. 

Wessex, ancient kingdom, S Eng . inc. Berks. 
Hants, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset and Devon. 

West Ai*is, t , Wls , Lf.S A . iron and steel goods . 

P. (1900) 68,157. 

West Bengal, H., India, delta of Ganges, rice, 
jute, oilseeds; cap. Calcutta; a. 33,945 sq. m ; 
p. (1961) 34,967,634 

West Bndglord, i., nrb dtsl , Notts Eng : at 
junction of Grantham canal with R Trent; 
p. (1961) 26,957. 

West Bromwich, t , co hot.. Staffs. Eng ; on R 
Tliame. 5 m. N VV. of Birmingham; heavy 
engln. and allied inds . chemicals, springs, oil 
ref . p. (1961) 95,909. 

West Calder, see Calder. W. 

West Chester, bor , Penns . USA : residtl. sub 
Philadelphia ; mkt gardening, dairying, agr. 
tools, p. (1960) 15,705. 

West Dean, rural dist , Gloucester. Eng . coal- 
mining. forestry; p. (1961) 17,472. 

West Ham, co. bor , Essex, Eng , sub. to E to 
London ; bordere<l bv Rs Thames and Lea . 
residtl. : extensive docks, rubber, soap, jute-wks . 
engin., smelting, chemicals, p. (1901) 157.186. 

West Hartford, t . (Jonn . U S.A ; re.sidtl sub of 
Hartford ; metal goods, ctr. for dair>ing, 
tobacco-growing dlst.: p. (1900) 62,210. 

West Hartlepool, see Hartlepool, W. 

West Haven, bor , Conn . U 8 A. ; sub. of New 
Haven: p. (1900) 42,567. 

West Indies or Antilles, 1 grs., Atl Oc ; extend 
between the csts of Florida and V enezuela, sep- 
arating the Canblxiaii 8ea and the G of Mexico 
from the Atlantic, sugar, tobacco, fruits, 
cotton, coffee, cocoa ; p 16,494,000 

West Indies Fed. See East Carribbean Fed. 

West Lothian, co Scot.; agr. coal, iron, bricks, 
engm , hosiery: co t. Linlithgow; a. 120 sq 
m.. p. (1961) 92,764 

West Monroe, (.. La. U S.A : sub of Monroe ; 
paper, cotton-seed oil. wood prod. . p. (1960i 
15,215. 

West New York, t., N.J.. USA; on Hudson R. . 
grain elevators, silks rubber goods, cotton-seed 
oil: P. (1960) 35,547, 

West Orange, f., N.J.. U.3.A.: industl.: p. (1960) 
39,895. 

West Pakistan, prov., Pakistan; divided into 10 
dlvs.- Karachi. Hyderabad, Khairpur, Baha- 
walpur. Quetta, Dera Ismail Khan, Peshawar. 
Lahore. Rawalpindi, and Kalat, ch. c. I,ahore; 

6 gt. Rs. : Indus with trlbs. Jhelum, Chenab. 
Ravi, and Sutlej; wheat, cotton, rice, oilseeds. 
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rocksalt, a. 300.839 sq. m.. p. (1961) 40,815.000 
(excl. Fed. terr. of Karaclii). 

West Point, rmlilarv sta . N Y. U.S A. ; on Hud- 
son R. ; Military Academy . p 1,350' 

West Riding, Yorkshire, see Yorkshae. West 
Riding. [(I960) 25,385 

West Springfield, t , Mass U.S.A. ; mdustl. . p 
West Virginia, si , USA.: coal. suit, petroleum, 
agr. (cereals, tobacco), pastoral; cap. (Charles- 
ton. a. 24.181 sq in., p (\9e>9) 1,860,421. 

West Warwick, f . R I . U.S.A ; p. (1900) 21,41 1 
Westbrook, c . Me . U.S A : paper, cottons, silks. 

p. (1960) 13,820. 

Westbnry, ( . uro dist , Wilts, l-'ng. : at N. foot 
of Salisliurv Plain; riv Junction. wooIIcih. 
bricks, glove mnfs., p. (1961) 5,409. 

Western Austiaila. nee Australia, W. 

Westerwald, plateau of old volcanic rocks, W 
Germany, ending in steep slope E of R Rhine 
between Koblenz and Bonn, drained to Rhine 
by R Lahn and R Sieg, iertilc soil, pasture- 
land or deciduous wooilland, sm quantities ul 
Iron ore in Siegerland 
Westfield, t , Fite, Scot. , Lurgi gas plant 
Westneld, c , Mass , USA; ciwars, papei , 
machin . bicycles, radiators, p (1900) 26, '102 
Westfield, L. N J.. U S A . p (1900) 31,147. 
Westgate-on-Sea. t . Kent. Eng ; nr. Margate 
agr . seaside resort , p 4,554 
Westhoughton, vrb dist , S E liancs, Eng 
coal-mlnlng cottons; p (1961) 16,254 
Westland, prov., SI. N Z ; coal, timber, gold 
cap Hokitika: a 4,880 sq m , p. (1901) 
17,954. 

Westmanland, see Vdstmanlaivl. 

Westmeath, co.. Leinster. Ireland : pasture, agr . 
dairving ; with much bog ; co t Mullingar . 

q. 708 sq. m.; p (1961) 52,774. 

Westminster, c , metropolitan bor , London. Eng , 

on N l>ank of It Thames, W. of Gitv of 
London, contains Houses of Parliament. 
Westminster Abl)ey, Government ofllcc^, Koval 
Palaces (Buckingham Palace and St James’s) . 
(1901) 85,223. 

Westmorland, co , N W’ Eng . covering part of 
the J.ake Dist (Windermere. Ullswater. Gras- 
mere. etc ) ; sheep, oats, bldg -stone, tourust 
ind . cap. Applebv ; most populous t., Kendal . 
a. 789 sq m ; p. (1961) 67,222 
Westmount, t., Que. Canada, p (lOoO) 24,341. 
Weston-super-Mare, t . mun bor , Somerset. Kng . 
on Bristol ("hannei, 20 in H W of Brlsbil , 
holiday resort; p {19QI) 43,923. 

Westphalia, see N. Rhine- Westphalia. 

Westport, spt., urb dist , Mayo, Ireland ; on 
Westport Bay; mkt., cereals, p (1961)2,^57 
Westport, spt. SI. NZ . on K. lluller, (St 
shipping; coal; p. (1901) 5,464 
Westport, t , Conn LJ S A , residtJ ; woollens. 

twine, soap, disinfectants, p. (19.')0) 11,667 
Westray, I , Orkney Js , Scot . 10 ra long, p 
1.270. 

Westward Ho ’, vd , N Dc^on. Eng . on Bideford 
Bay : seaside resort. 

Westwood, t., Queensland. Australia . coal-mining 
Wetherby, t , W.R Yorks, Eng , on R Wharfe . 

mkt.. malting, brewing . p. 2,126. 

Wethersfield, t.. Conn .USA. oldest regular 
settlement in C . Ige st prison ; agr. imple- 
ments, seeds; p. (1960) 20,526. 

Wetter or Wettern, L . Sweden, see Vdttorn. 
Wettereii, f . Belgium , on R Schelde, texiilc®. 
p. 17,857. 

Wetterhorn, min., Switzerland, alt. 12,105 ft. 
Wetzlar, c.. Hessen, Germany, on R. Jialin . 
tath ; optical instruments, metals, radios, 
textiles, footwear: p. (estd. 1954) '27 800 
Wewoka, t , Okla .USA , oil wells , agr., bricks, 
petrol; p. (1960) 5,954. 

Wexiord, maritime co , Iieinster, S.E. Ireland: 
pasture, agr., dairying, fishing, cap. Wexford; 
a. 901 sq. m ; p (1961) 83,259 
Wexford, t , cap . Wexford . Iieinster. S E 
Ireland; on R. Slaney; p. (1961) 10,002. 

Wey, R., Hant-s, Surrey Eng . rises in W. 
Weald, flows N. into R. Thames nr. VVeybrldge . 
cuts irapt. gap through N. Downs at (juildford . 
length 35 m. 

Weybrldge, see Walton and Weybridge. 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regia, t . mun. bor . 
Dorset, Eng. ; on Weymouth Bay, 8 m. S. of 
Dorchester: torpedo and boatbldg.. bricks, 
tiles, engln ; holiday resort, p. (1961) 40,962. 
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Wevmouth, t.. Mass,, USA; footwear mnf. ; i>. 
(1900) 48,177. 

Wtaakatane, t,, N.I., N Z ; ou Bay of Plenty; 

l)oara mills; p. (196V) 7.169. 

Whales. Bay oI» inlet in Ross Dep , Antarctica . 
exploration base 

Whangarel, t.. N.Z ; ajrr , fruit; p. (1961) 17.865. 
Whangpoo, R.. KlauKsu. (>hina . tui.vl creek upon 
which Shanghai is situated, runs 14 m inland 
troin Yangtze-Klang estuary nr. Woosung 
Wharfe, R , W.R. Yorks, Kng. , trlb of It Ouse . 
length 60 m. 

Wheeling, c . W Va.. USA. on Ohio R ; rlv 
anil comm, ctr , Iron and steel, pottery . 
p. (1960) 53,400. 

Whernslde, mtn.. W R. Yorks. Kng. ; alt 2.414 ft. 
Whickham, t., urb dist . Durham, Phig. . nr 
(iateshead . coal-mmlng, iron and steel, 
chemicals, rope mnf . p (1961) 21,791 
Whitburn. 6Mroa. W Lothian Scot . 20 m SW 
of Edinburgh: coal, limestone, p (1961). 5,902 
Whitby, «pl.. urb N R Yorks. Kng ; at 

mouth of R Esk 17 m N VV of Sc.arl»oiough . 
abbey, holiday resort; fisheries; p. (1961) 
11,662 

Whitby (formerlv Windsor), / Canada, on L 
Ontario, p. (19.56) 0,928 
Whitchurch, t. urb d\al . Salop. Kng . I t in 
S W of Crewe . mkt . malting, chee.se . i> 
(1961) 7,1.59. 

White, R, Ark., USA.; trib of Mississippi R . 
length 350 m 

White, R . Ind , USA . trib of Wabash R . 
length 330 ra 

White, R , ,Vrk . Mo .USA . trib of Mississippi 
R : 300 m. navigable . length HOO m 
White Mtns., part of Appalachian system. N H , 
U S.A. ; highest summit, Mt Washington. 
5,805 ft. 

White Nile (Bahr-el-Abiad), R . Sudan. N E 
Africa . strictly, name applicfl to stretch of R 
Nile between L No and Khartoum . distance 
over 500 m 

White Plains, f , N Y,, U S A . on Bronx R . 

rosidtl.; battle 1776, p (1960) 

White Russia, see Byelorussia. 

White Sea or Q. of Arkangelsk, wilel of the Aictic 
Ocean, R S.K SR., a 47,346 sq. m. 
Whiteadder, R. Berwick, Scot . trib of R 
'I’weed ; length 34 in 

Whltefleld, urb dist , Lancs Kng , cotton mnf , 
p. (1961) 14, .370. 

Whitehall, f . N Y.. U S A ; at head of L Champ- 
lain; timber tr.; p (1960)4,0/(5 
Whitehaven, srt , mun. bor , Cuinlierland, lOng . 
on Solway Eirth. 3 m N of St Bees Head . 
coal, methane gas. tanning chemicals, floui and 
silk mills; p (1961)27.7// 

Whitehead, i. urb dint, Antrim. N Ireland, at 
entrance to Belfast ixnigh. seaside resort, 
p (1961) 2./ 74. 

Whithorn, royal bmah, Wigtown, Scot , 9 ni 

S of Wigtown, cath . p U961) 986 
Whitehorse, c , cap. Yukon 'I’err . Canada, ctr 
coal and copper mmlng. hunting and fur tr.ip- 
ping, once a gold “ boom town ” . HQ Royal 
Canadian Mounted I’olice. p (1956)2,579 
Whitley Bay. t . urb dtst . Northumlxirland, Eng . 
3 m N of 'rvneraouth . seaside resort . pliustKs . 
p (1961) 36,519 [alt. 14.H98 ft 

Whitney, mtn. Sierra Nevada. Cal USA . 
Whitstable, spt . urb did , Kent Eng ; on 
Tfiames estuary, 6 m. N of Canterbur> . 
holiday resort, oysters; p. (1961) ]9,.534 
Whlttinirton or Whittington Moor, par . Derby. 
Eng . nr Chesterfield ; coal-minmg iron, 
.steel, i). 8,317 

Whittlesey, t , urb dist , T of Elv, Eng ; in The 
Ecus, 8 m W. of March , bricks, lukt. garden- 
ing. p (1961) 9,324 

Whitworth, urb, dist , S El Ijancs, Eng . cottons. 

coal, slate, p. (1961) 7,031 
Whyalla, spt , H. Australia ; impt steel and ship- 
bldg. ind.s : exp ironstone and pig-lron, 
p. (1961) 14,076. 

Wichita, c, Kan,. USA, in Arkamsas vallev. 
rly. wka.; oil refineries and eiiiupinent. meat- 
packing ctr. in agr. and stock-raising region, 
p. (1960) 254.698. 

Wickita, R., Texas. U.S \ ; tnb of Red R ; 
length 225 m. 

Wichita Falls, c, Texas, U.S. V., oll-reflnlng, p. 
(1960) 101,724. 


Wick, apt., burgh, Caithness, Scot.; on E. cst., 
14 m S of .fohn O’Ciro.its, herring-fisheries 
ctr ; p. (1961) 7, .397. 

Wicklow, warifimc cf) , r,einster. Ireland ; pastoral 
and agr . cap. Wicklow . a 781 sq m . p 
(1961) 58.449. 

Wicklow, I , cap . Wicklow, I^elnster, Ireland ; on 
S El cst . 3.5 in S of Dublin ; mkt . sm. 
seaside resort, p (1961) 3,117. 

Wicklow, mtns. Wicklow, Ireland. highest 
summit, Lugimquillia, 3,039 ft 
Wldnes, t , mun bor . Lai)c.s, Elng. ; on R. Mersey. 
12 in El of Liverpool, anhydrite acid, asbestos, 
clement, wire cables, chemicals, explosives, 
fertilisers, copper and zinc, p (1961) 52,7ff<S. 
Wiener Noustadt, t . J.ower Austria; 20 m. S. of 
Vienna, machiii., pott^^ry . p (1951)59.599, 
Wierlngermeer Polder, reclaimed a . N Holland, 
Neth . locatetl in N W of Zuider Zee, reclaimed 
in 1930, flooded by Cermans and drained again 
1945. largely me.idowlaiid. a. 78 sq. in. 
Wiesbaden, tap., Hessen Germany, at S edge of 
the Taunus, sp.i. cas . chemicals, cement, 
engin . p (estd. 1954) 239.900, 

Wigan, t , to bor , S VV Laiu's. Kng ; 16 m. N.E. 
of Liverpool . coal, cotton, engm , chemicals, 
cement, p (1961) 78.702 
Wight. I. of, CO , Eng . Eng. Cliannel, separated 
from Hants by Spithead and 'the Solent, wheat, 
sheep, cement, holiday resort, ch ts ■ New- 
port. Cowes, Rydc, a 117 .sq m , p (1961) 
95.479 

Wigston. t . vrb disl , Leic , Eng , 4 m. S of 
r^eiccster. rly. wks , engm , ho.siery. p (1961) 
21,405 

Wigton, /, rimiliorl.'ind, E^rig . mkt. textile', 
malting, p 3,521 

Wigtown, maritime co , S W Scot ; agr malnlv 
dair> ing creameries: agr implements, cap. 
W . a 485 sq m , p (1961) 29,107 
Wigtown, burgh, Wigtown .^cot . on Wigtown 
Bay, Solway E'irth , fishery, p. (1961) /.29i, 
Wilcannia, /. H t>t , NSW. Australia, on R 
Darling, 3.50 m uiistream from Wentworth, 
sends wool and imneials downstream to Morgan, 
Murra.v Bridge, luhiua for transhipment by 
rail to .Vdelaide oi MLliKiuruc 
Wllhelmsburg, t. German j , S of Hamburg. 
P 25,10.i 

Wilhehnshaven, spf . Low'er Saxonv. Germany , 
40 m .N W of Bremen . shipbldg . machin . 
textiles, furniture, elect , wood, leather, har- 
bour, oil pipeline, p. (estd 1954) 101,100 
Wilkes-Barre, c Fenu.s . U S..\ . on Susquehanna 
K . anthracite-inining, in.ac hin . lo(omoti\es 
iron and steel, textiles, p (1960) 63,551 
Wilkes Land. Ant.vretiea . featureless plateau, 
alt 9,500 ft , inimen.se glaciers, claimed bi 
Australia. Scientific sta 1953 maintained 
jointly by Australia and U S A 
Wilkinsburg, bor . Eenns . USA: Pittsburgh 
sub., residtl . timber wks . p (1960) 30,066 
Willamette, R . Ore . tJ S A . ruses in Cascade 
Mtns. tlow's N into Columbia R. lieiow Port- 
land. \alley gives rich agr land, wheat, rool- 
crojiH. dairy produce, haril and soft fruits . ch 
ts Portland. Salem , length approx 300 m 
Willemstad, t , cap . Neth Antilles . on Cura(:ao 
T . p (1948) 40..597 

Willenhall. urb dist , Staffs, Eng. ; 4 m E. of 
Wolverhampton . lock and kev drop torgings. 
castings, cur accessories, p (1961) 52,517. 
Wlllesden, nnin bor, ]Middx. Eng; impt rlv 
jiuiction; residtl andmdustl .p (1961) J79.55.7 
Williamsburg, c . Va . U S A . oldest incorporated 
c in America, p tl960) 6,832 
Williamsport, c , I'enns .USA . on Susquehanna 
R. . rly. ctr . tmilior. inaclun , silks , summer 
resort, p. (1060) 41,967. 

WllUamstowD, svt . snb . Melbourne. Victoria. 
Australia, at mouth of Yarra R ; naval dock- 
yds . shipbldg. railw.uv wks. rifle range, p. 
(1958) .79.555 

Wllllmantic, c , Conn . U S A : on Willimantic R ; 

textiles, thread, p (1960) 13,881. 

Wilmette, t , III . U 8 A . residtl. sub. Chicago; 
p (1960)25.265 

Wilmington, c . spt,, Del , U.S A ; on Delaware 
R . shipbldg , gunpowder, machin. . iron- and 
steel-wks . p. (1960) .9.3,527, 

Wilmington, spt., N.C , U.S A. . exp. cotton, 
tobacco, thnbcr. fertilizers ; shipbldg . textiles. 
1 chemicals; p (1950) 45,043 
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Wllmsiow, f.. vrb disi , Cheshire, Enfc. ; on R. 
BoJJen, 6 ra. S.W of Stockport , residtJ., cotton 
mnfs.; p. (1901) 21,393. 

Wilno. Bee Vilnius. 

Wllsden, W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; nr Bradford ; 
worsted mnfs. ; p 2,500 

Wilson, t. N C , U.S. A : tobacco, cotton, timber : 
p. (1950) 23,010. 

Wilson’s Promontory, Juts into Baas Strait, 
Victoria, Australia 

Wilton, t., mun. bor., Wilts, Eng. , on R. Wvlve, 
8 m. W. of Salisbury , agr. nikt , carpets, felt : 
p. (1961) 3,404 

Wiltshire, tnland co., Eng. . agr. and 

pastoral; cap Salisbury; a. 1,345 aq. in.; p. 
(1901) 422,753. 

Wimbledon. mu7i bor , Surrey. Eng : S W. sub. 
of London ; residtl . famous common and 
internationally famous tennis tournament, 
P. (1901) 56,994. 

Wimborne Minster, t , Dorset. Eng ; on R Stour, 
agr. machin , car body bldg , p. (1961) 4,156 
Wlmmera, xV.VE. disi , Victoria, Australia, a. 
24,000 sq m. ; pastoral areas of fruit-growing 
under irrigation 

Winburg, t , O.F.S . S. Africa, was the first cap 
of O E.S.; tr. ctr ; p 3,795 
Wincanton, t , Somerset. Eng. ; at N W foot of 
Salisbury Plain ; mkt., agr . brewing cheese , 
p 2,047 

Winchcomb, t., Gloucester, Eng ; nr. Cheltenham : 

silk, flour, tanning ; cas. . p. 2,546 
Winclielsea, ancient t , Su.saex, Eng. ; 2 m S.W of 
Rve ; formerly an impt walled apt . now 2 m 
inland , p. 693. 

Winchester, c , mun bor.. Hants Eng. ; on K 
Itchen, 12 m. N of Southampton , ancient cap 
of the Saxons : cath . famous Public School, 
barracks; brewing, malting, agr. iiroduce. p 
(1961) 28,643. 

Winchester, t., Ky.. USA ; agr. ll\estock, 
p. (1960) 10,187. 

Winchester, t , Mass., USA; sub. of Boston ; p 
(1960) 19,376. 

Winchester, c , Va , USA; in Shenandoah 
valley; p {I960) 15,110. 

Wlndau, see Ventspils 

Windermere, loU. E7io L , in Westmorland and 
Lancs ; outlet to Morecambe Bay ; 10 in. long. 
1 m wide. 

Windermere, urb. di'it , Westmorland. Eng ; on 
E. shore of L ; tourist ctr.; p. (T961) 6,556 
Windorah, t , (Queensland, Australia . pastoral, 
sheep and cattle 

Windhoek, cap., S.W. Africa ; fruit, allyer. copper, 
lead ; p. (1951) 20,490. , 

Wlnd^, River Mtns., Wyo . USA ; range of 
lloekies ; highest point. Fremont’s Peak. alt. 
13.576 ft [H, Thames 

Wiudrush, R , Oxford. Gloucester. Eng , trib of 
Windsor, t , N S.W., Australia, farming ctr , p. 
(1961) 12,015. 

Windsor, c.. pt., Ontario. Canada , on Detroit R , 
opposite Detroit . fruit, flour, canning, machin . 
p. (1961) 193,365. 

Windsor, t.. Conn., U.S. A., on Connecticut R. ; p. 
(1960) 19,346. 

Windsor, New, i., mun. bor . Berks. Eng ; on R. 
Thames. 20 m W. of London ; famous royal cas 
(founded by William the Conqueror) and park, 
St. (ieorge’s Chapel and the Royal Mausoleum , 
p. (1961) 27,126. 

Windward, Is., W.I., consisting of Grenada. Bt. 
Vincent. St. Lucia and Dominica; a. 826 sq. m , 
p. 290,000. 

Windward Is., (Neth.) part of Neth. Antilles, 
W. Indies ; consisting of 3 Is. . Curacao (a 447 
sq. m ; p. (1948) 91,450), Aruba (a. 181 sq. ra. , 
p. (1948) 47,932), Bonaire (a. 290 sq. m. ; p. 
(1948) 5,356). 

Windward Passage, channel, 60 m wide, between 
Cuba and Haiti. 

Winfield, c . Kan.. U S.A ; on Walnut R. ; educa- 
tional and comm, ctr., agr.; p (1960) 11,117. 
Winbith Heath, Dorset, Eng.; UKAEA Atomic 
Energy Establishment (ENEA Dragon project). 
Winneba, t., Ghana, W. Africa; p. (1960) 25,000. 
Wmnebago, L., Wis. U.S A . 27 m. long. 
Winnipeg, c., cap., Manitoba. Canada; at junc- 
tion of Red and Asslnilxjine Rs ; caths., univ ; 
rly. ctr. ; ch. world wheat mkt. ; flour, brewing, 
cottons. agr. implements, machin.; oil refining; 
p. (1961) 475,989. 


Winnipeg, L., Manitoba. Canada; 40 m. N. of 
Winnipeg ; 260 m. long. 25-60 rn. wide ; 

contains several Ige. Is (Reindeer, 70 sq in . 
Big J , 60 sq. m.). 

Winnipegosis, L , Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Canada . a. (exclusive of Is ) 2,000 sq m ; 50 
m W of L. Wiiiiiipeg. into which it drains 
Winnispesaukee, L., Nil, U.B A. ; 24 in. long 
Winona, c., Minn . U.B. A. ; on R. Mississippi , 
rlv. ctr,. timlier, gram tr . medicines, shoes, 
furs.; p. (1960) 24,895. 

Winooski or Onion, It , Vt., U.B A ; length 90 m 
Winschoten, t., Neth ; ur. German frontier , 
P 13,342 

Winsford, urb di'^f Cheshire. Eng ; on R, 
Weaver; 4 m. S of Northwich; only rock salt 
mine still working in Brit Is., p. (1901) 12,738 
Wmslow, t , Bucks, Eng. ; mkt , agr. ctr . p 
1,539 

Winston-Salem, r , N.C.. USA; tobacco and 
cotton mnfs.; p (1960) 772.255. 

Winterswijk, h. Neth . induatl . p (1960) 
Winterthur, I , Zuricli, Switzerland , on Euliich K . 
rly. ctr. locomotives, machines, cottons, wine, 
p (1950) 66,925 

Winthrop, cst t , Mass .USA; residtl sub of 
Boston, summer resort; p (1960) 20,303 
Wipper, it., Germany, tnb. of R Rhine , length 
50 in. 

Win, t. New Zealand. 15 m B. of Auckland, 
almninium fabricating mill. 

Wirkswoith, t , 7iTh dist , Derby, Eng ; m Peu- 
nines, 6 m, S of ALatlock. iead-mng., limestone, 
fluorspar wks . p (1961) 4,930 
Wirral, urb dist , W Clieshire. Eng ; l)etween 
estuaries of Dee and Mersey , residtl, p (1961) 
21,847 

Wisbech, t , 7UUT) bor,, of Ely Cambs, Eng . on 
R. Nene, 11m from its mouth in the Wasli , 
mkt gardening, fruit growing and canning, 
agr implements, p (1961) 17,512. 

Wisconsin, .sf . U S A , leading dairy st, of Union, 
timber, iron ore, lead, zinc, stone, sand, and 
gravel, cap, Madison, ch t Milwaukee, a. 
56,154 sq m ; p (1960) 3,951,777. 

Wisconsin, It., Wis , U S.A , tnb of R Missis- 
sippi . length 600 m 

Wlshaw, burgh, Lanark, Scot joined with 
Motherwell , rly wks,, engm , coal, iron, steel 
Wiske, R . N R. Yorks, Eng , tnb. of R Swale , 
length 24 m 

Wismar. spt . Mecklenburg Germany ; on Baltic 
Sea. N of Schwerin, metals, sugar, canning, 
shipbldg , p. (estd. 1954) 42,100 
Witbank, t, Transvaal. S Africa; power sta. . 
coal-mining, carbide, cyanide, p. (1946) 
14,237 

Witham. R., Rutland and Lines. Eng. ; flows into 
’Fhe Wash, length 80 in. 

Witham, t , urb dist., Essex. Eng ; 9 m N E of 
Chelmsford, agr, mkt. gardening; malting, 
metal windows, p. (1961) 9,457. 

Withernsea, f,, urb diet., E R Yorks, Eng. . on 
E. cst 15 in. E of Hull . holiday resort . agr . 
Ashing, p. (1961) 4,963. 

Withnell, t., urb. dist , Lancs, Eng ; at N. foot of 
Kossendale Fells. 3 m S.W. of Blackburn . 
textiles, stone, paper; p. (1961) 2,840. 

Witney, t . Oxford. Eng ; on R Windrush, 10 m 
W. of Oxford . woollens, blankets, gloves . 
p. (1961) 9,217. 

Witten, t , N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany . on R 
Ruhr; glass, machin., metals, chemicals, 
optical Inds. ; p. (estd. 1954) 79,200. 
Wittenberg, t , Saxony- Anhalt. Germany ; on R 
Elbe . cas. ; ctr of Reformation and burial place 
of Luther , he burnt Papal bull against him 
here in 1520, iron, machin., textiles, p 
(e.std. 1964) 42,100 

Wlttenberge, t , Brandenburg, Germany , on R. 
Elbe . woollens, machin., rly. junction , p. 
(estd 1954) 32,100. 

Wltwatersrand, dist., Transvaal. S. Africa, gold- 
mining, p. (19i6) 421,929. 

Wivenhoe, t. urb dist . Essex, Eng ; on R. Colne ; 

shipbldg., oysters. It Inds.; p. (1961) 2,725. 
Wlociawek, t., pt., N Poland: on R. Vistula. 

brewing, Iron-wks., pottery; p. (1960) 63,000. 
Woburn, Bedford, Eng. ; 6 m. N.E. ot Leighton 
Buzzard ; mkt. . lace ; p. 1 ,062. 

Woburn, c., Mass., U.B.A. ; chemicals, footwear; 
p. (1960) 31,214. 

Woking, {., urb dist.. Surrey. Eng. ; 4 m. N. of 
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Guildford: wireless parte, aeroplane equipment . 
mkt.. resldtl ; p. (1961) 67,i85. 

Wokingham, t., mwi. oor , Herks, Enp. : 5 m 
S E. of Heading . mkt , agr. and agr machin , 
bricks; p. (1961) 11,400. 

Wolds, The, chalk hill ranje, Lincoln. E Jl. Yorks, 
Eng. ; pastoral , 45 m long 
Wolf Rock, isolated rock, hohlhonse ; at approach 
to Eng Channel from liay ot Biscay . 9 in 
S W. of Lands End, Cornwall. 

Wolfe, / . in L. of 1.000 Is.. St. Lawrence R . 
Canada 

Wolfenbdttel, (.. Lower-Saxony Germany: 8. of 
Brunswick ; cas , Lessing museum . textiles, 
machin . canning; p. (estd 1954) 34 100. 
Wolfsberg, t , Austria ; holiday resort . p 6.16'i. 
Wolfsburg, t.. Lower Saxony, Germany; on It. 
Aller N E of Brunswick ; Volkswagen wks. ; 
P (estd. 1954) 27,900. 

Wollaston, L N W. Terr., Canada ; BO m long. 
Wollongong, Greater, t., N.S.W . Australia ; coal- 
mining. Iron- and steel-wks , dairying, p. 
(1961) 131.738. 

Wolmaransstad, i., Transvaal, 8. Africa . d’a- 
inonds . p. 3 367. 

Wolslngham, t., Durham. Eng ; on R Wear; 

woollens, coal, agr. tools, marble , p 3,333 
Wolverhampton, I . co bar.. Staffs, Eng . 15 m 
N W. of Birmingham ; ironwks , coal, metal 
poods, elec, enpin.. elec, apparatus, car and 
cycle components, rayon, nylon, rubber goods, 
p (1961) 130.385 

Wolverton, urb. dist . Bucks. Eng. ; on R. 
Ouse. 15 m 8W of Bedford , rly. -carriage wks . 
p. (1961) 13.116 

Wolyn [former Wollm), 1.. Baltic 8ea . off mouth 
of H. Oder, PolLsh . a 13;i sq m . p. 21,000. 
Wombwell, iirb dist., W R Yorks, Eng.; at E 
loot of Pennines, 7 in. N ot Sheffield . coal- 
mining. bricks; p. (1961) 18,701 
Wonokromo, sub. of Soerabaya, Indonesia; oil 
rettning 

Wonsan, spt , N Korea ; exp rice, cattle, hides, 
tlsh ; p (estd 1942) 122,183 
Wonthaggl, t , Victoria, Australia . coal ; p 
(1957) 4,')30. 

Woodbridge t . urb dist , E Suffolk. Eng . on R 
Debcn, engin , brush mkg . p (1961) 5,927 
Woodbridge, t , N J . USA . tiles, bricks, terra- 
cotta. p. (1960) 78.846. 

Woodbury, t. NJ. USA., nr Philadelphia, 
(I960) 12.4ry3 

Wood Green, mun bar, Middx, Eng.; N. sub. 

London; p, (1901) 47,897. 

Woodhall Spa, / , urb. dist , Lindsey. Lines. Eng , 
4 rn SW ot llorncastle . health resort; p 
(1961) 1.990 

Woodside, bvro/i Aberdeen, Scot ; on R Don . 
paper , p 7,()9S 

Woodstock,!. Ontario. Canada ; on R Thames. 

dairying, woollens, agr tools, p (1956) 18.238 
Woodstock, t . )nvn bar , Oxford, Eng , on 
Glynrie H 7 m N W of ('Ixford . glove mnfs . 
Blenheim Palace, p (1901) 1,808. 

Wookey Hoie, cave, Mendip Hills, Somerset, 
Eng ; at foot of limestone hills, 2 ni N W of 
Wells . K Axe emerges from the cave. 

Wooler, i . Northumberland, Eng. , on R. Till . 

cattle, sheep inkt.s , p 1,377 
Woolgar. t . tiueensland Au.stralla ; gold 
Woolwich, metropolitan bor . J.ondon, Eng ; on 
8 bank ot H Thames ; dockvard and arsenal . 
foimer Royal Milit.ary Academy, p. (1961) 
146.397. 

Woomera, 8. Australia ; about 270 m. N W of 
Adelaide; base for joint U K -Au.stralian 
guided-weapon testing range extending N W 
across the continent , established 1947 
Woonsocket, c , R I . U S .\ . on Blaekstone U ; 

textiles, rubber goods, p (\Si60) 17,080 
Wooster, c, Ohio, U 8 A ; univ , agr ctr.; p. 
(1960) 17,046. 

Wootton Basset, see Crlcklade and Woottou 
Bassett. 

Worcestershire, midland co , Eng ; W of War- 
wick ; agr , pasturage, hops, orchanis. minerals, 
mnfs : CO t Worcester, a 699 sq m ; p. 
(1901) 568.642. 

Worcester, c , co. bor Worcester. Eng ; on R 
Severn, 24 m. N of Gloucester . oath ; porce- 
lain wks.. glove mkg ; p (1901) 63.863. 
Worcester, t.. C. Prov , 8 Africa ; wines, raisins, 
ostricli-tarming, tanning , p. 18,899 


Worcester, c.. Ma&s. U S.A. ; univ. ; iron, foot- 
wear. tools, p. (1900) 186,587. 

Workington, spi., mun. bor, Cumberland. Eng.; 
on Solway Firth, at mouth of Derwent K. : 
coal, iron, steel, shipbldg., cycles, motors; 
p. (1901) 29,507. 

Worksop, t, mun bor, Notts. Eng.; 15 m. S.E. 
of Sheffield , coal-rnimng, timber, glaaswks . 
brewing, malting, quarrying, p. (1961) 34.237 
Worms, c , Khineland-Palatinate, Germany , on R. 
Rhine, oath . ‘‘ Nibelungen city ” . wine ctr. . 
chemicals. leather textiles, machin. metals; 
P (estd 1954) 54.50(?. 

Worms Head, promontf/rv, on Glamorgan cst , 
Gower Peninsula. Wales 

Worsborough. urb dist , W R. Yorks. Eng ; coal- 
rnng . timber, gunpowder, p. (1961) 14,577 
Worsley, urb. dist . S.F) Lancs. Eng. ; cottons, 
iron, coal, p. (1901) 40,948 
Worthing, t , mun bor , W Sussex. Eng ; on 8. 

. 10 m W of Brighton ; holiday resort, 
mkt. gardening, horticulture, p (1961) 80.143. 
Wotton-under-Edge, t , Gloucester. Eng . nr. 

Stroud . mkt . agr ctr . woollens , p. 3.121 
Wowonl I . Celebes. Indonesia 
Wrangel /.. Arctic Ocean . off N cst . R 8 F.S.R. 
Wrangel, t . Alaska, U 8 A . p (1960) 1,315. 
Wrangell, win . Alaska, USA. alt. 17,500 it. 
Wrath, C . N W Sutherland. Scot 
Wrekin, hill, Salop, Eng . alt l.:i20 ft 
Wrexham, t , mun bor Denbigh, Wales ; 11 m. 
S.W. of Cheater, steel, engin . textiles, bnck 
wks , chemicals, tanning, p (1961) 35,427 
Wroclaw (Breslau), prov. Poland -Ixiwer Silesia; 
indnstl . coal. lronwk'< . agr . cap Wroclaw, 
a 9,552 sq m ; p (1901) 1,853,000 
Wroclaw (Breslau), c , Silesia, Poland. Genuan be- 
fore 1945. on R Oder, univ , cath . metals, 
textiles, niachui , foodstuffs, p (1961) 143,000 
Wrotham, i, Kent, Eng , nr Sevenoaks , hops, 
(nut, p 4,510. 

Wuchang, c . Hupeh. China . on R Yangtre- 
Kiaiig, opposite Hankow ; cottons, tea . comm, 
ctr. p. (estd '1940)174.367 See Wuhhn. 
Wuchin, see Changchow. 

Wuchow, i? pt , Kwangsl. Cliina, on 8i-KlangR ; 

tr ctr., exp tiing oil, hides, aniseed, p. 90,000. 
Wuhan, imlu'^t}. r , Hupeh China , at head of 
navigation by ocean-going steamers of Yangtze- 
Kiang. formed by amalgamation of Hankow, 
Hainang. Wuchaiig . combined p (estd 1956) 
1.800,000 See al^o under separate headings 
Wuhsien, see Soochow. 

Wuhu, It pt , Anhwei. China, on R Yangtze- 
Kiang. tea, silk, toal . p (estd 1947) 203,550. 
Wupper, It. Germany, trib of R. Rhine; 
length 40 m 

Wuppertal, 1, N Rhine- Westphalia Germany; 
Toinied bv amalgamation of Barmen and Klber- 
feld . textiles, rubber goods, paper, metals, 
pharmaceuticals . p (estd 1954) 392 900 
Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern, Land. Germany ; 
formed m 1947 from portion of Whrttemberg 
and loriner Prussian (list of Hohenzollern ; 
cai* Tubingen, a 4,017 sq in , p (1950) 
1,242,204 

Wurzburg, c. Baxaria, Germany, on R. Main: 
univ ; machin , metals, chemicals, printing, 
engin . route ctr . p (estd 1954) 94.300 
Wurzen, c . Saxonv, Germany . on K Miilde , 
cath . cas . machin , furniture, leather, food- 
stuffs . p (estd 1954) 22,300 
Wusih, c , Kiangsii, China , on N. shore of Tal Hu. 
75 ni W ot Shanghai . silk, cotton-weaving . 
P. (estd. 1936) 272,209 
Wyalong, NSW. see West Wyalong. 

Wyandotte, c. Mich.. USA . on Detroit R. . 

chemicals, p (1960) 43,519. 

Wycombe, see High Wycombe. 

Wye, U , Bucks, Eng , rises in Chlltern Hills 
above High Wycombe, Hows S.E. to R. Thames 
at Cookham. [length 20 ni. 

Wye, if. Derby, Eng ; trlb of R. Derwent. 
Wye, li , Eng. and \\ ales . rises in Plynliinmon. 
flows S E. into R. Severn at Chepstow , length 
130 m 

Wylla Head, Anglesey, N. W’ales. nuclear power 
sta projected 

Wyndham, t , W. Australia ; on Cambridge G. ; 
p 390 

Wymondham. t , Norfolk. Eng ; 9 m S.W. of 
Norwich, mkt.; brush-making; Benedictine 
abbey, founded 1107, p (1901) 5,896 
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WYO-YEN K186 

Wyoming, st.. U.S.A. ; livestock asrr.. coal- 
mining. mineralfl, petroleum: cap. Cheyenne: 
a. 97.914 sq. m.; p. (1960) 330,066. 

Wyoming, valley, N.E. PeniiH.. U.S.A., on Susque- 
hanna II. : coal : length 30 m. 

Wyre. R.. Lancs. Eng. : rises in Pennines, flows W. 
into Ijancaster Pay at Fleetwood . length 28 m. 

Wyvis, Ben, mtn., Scot., ace Ben Wyvis. 


X 

Xaltoc&n, L., Central Mexico. 

Xanten, /.. Rhine prov., Germany : cath. : p. 
6,067. 

Xanthi, t., Thrace, Greece , on R. Mesta , tobacco, 
p. (1951) 27,302. 

Xanthus, ruined c., Turkey ; on R. Xanthus. 

Xanxere. f.. Brazil . nr R Peixe 

Xauen, i., Morocco. N. Africa, p. 14,473. 

Xenia, c., Ohio, U S.A. . in Miami valley; twine, 
footwear, agr. ctr.; p (1960) 20,445. 

Xeres, aee Jerez de la Frontera. 

Xllitla, t , Mexico ; p 2,092 

Xineru, R.. Brazil ; trib ot the Amazon . navigable 
for steamers 110 m. ; length 1,300 m 

Xochlcalco, ruins, Mexico. 

Xochimilco, L.. Mexico . formerly contiguous with 
L 'J’ezcuco. 

Xochimilco, t., Mexico; on L. Xochimilco: p 
14,370. 

Xols, ancient c.. Lower Egypt: cap. in 17th 
century u o. 

Xucar or Juvar, R , Spain ; length 200 m 


Y 

Y or Ij, inlel Zuider Zee. now separated by locks, 
forming part of canal system of Amsterdam. 
Yabionovy. mins Siberia R S F.S R . E. of L. 

Baikal . highest peak, Cliokondo. alt 8,048 tt 
Yalla Mtns., Ukrainian S.S R . TJ.SS.R.; form 
S E. margin of Crimea Peninsula, extend from 
Sevastopol to Kerch . forested on middle slopes, 
pasture on upper slopes , forms marked climate 
barrier between mild winters of Mediterranean 
cst. to the S and cold winters to the N 
Y^lma, t. Wash . U S.A ; agr . livestock ; 
p. (1900) 43,284. 

Yakima, K , Wash . U S A. : trib. of Columbia 11 ; 
length 208 m 

Yakovs. ^.. Albania , nr Scutari 
Yakushlma, I , Osumi Gr , Japan , S of K \ ushu . 
mtns., forest 

Yakut, A.S.S.R,. U.S.S.R ; gold-mining: a. 

1,M0.263 sq. m.; p. (1959) 247,000 
Yakutsk, t.. R.S.F.S.R.; on R. Lena; p (1959) 

74.000. 

Yala, (.. S. Siam , tin-mining. 

Yalta, spt., Ukrainian SS.R.. on Black Sea. p. 

15.000. 

Yalu, R., fonns bdy. between Manchuria and N 
Korea; flows into Yellow Sea 
Yamagata, t, Honshu, Japan, mnfs . p (1955) 
160,24.5. 

Yamaguchl, f , Honshu, Japan, p. (1955) 31,177. 
Yamal, peninsula, R.S.F.S.R.. Jutting into Arctic 
Ocean. 

Yambol, t , Bulgaria : on R. Tunja . ruined 
mosque; com tr.. p (I960) 42,038. 

Yamethin, dist.. Upper Burma . teak forests, 
rice; ch. t. Yamethm ; p 9,291. 

Yamina, t , Gambia. W. Africa ; p 6.700 
Yamina or Nyamina, i Nigeria, W. Africa, on 
R. Niger . tr ctr 

Yana, R., Siberia U.S.S R . length 1.000 m, 
Yanago, t , Japan , business ctr , cotton textiles, 
p. (1947) 50,027. 

Yanaon or Yanam, prov , t. formerly Fr Orissa, 
united with India 1964 ; p. (of prov ) (194S) 
5,853, (of t.) (1941) 5,711 
Yanbu, spt , Arabia; on E cst of Red Sea, pt. 
for Medina. 

Yanco, (., N.8.W., Australia ; fruit, rice, dairying. 
Yangchow (Chlangtu), c., Kiangsu. China, on 
Grand Canal; comm ctr . p (estd 1938) 
127,392. 

Yangebu, see Taisruan. 

Yangtze-Kiang, R , China : rises in plateau of 
Tibet, flows E. to E. China Sea. Pac. Oc nr, 
Shanghai ; traverses “ Red Basin ” of Szechwan, 
a deep gorge above Icharg, and Anally a broad. 


level plain; manj Ige. cs on its banks, Chung- 
king, Ichaiig. Wuhan (Hankow. Hayang, 
Wuchang). Nanking. Chinklang ; navigable by 
ocean-going vessels 1,800 m to Ichang; total 
length 3,600 m. 

Yannina, sec lodnnina. 

Yaochow, c . Kiangsi, China ; nr. L Po-Yang . 
local tr : p 56,500. 

Yao-Nan, c., Yunnan. China; salt tr., musk, etc , 
P 65 000. 

Yaounde, cap., Cameroun Rep., W. Africa; p 
(1955) 38,000. 

Yap, /,. Carolines, Pac. Oc., USA. trusteeship. 

a. 79 sq m ; cable sta . p (1958) .5. 

Yapura, R. Brazil and Colombia. S America . 
trib of R Amazon , navigable for 600 ui. , 
length 1.500 m 

Yoracuy, st , Venezuela ; cap San Felipe ; p 
(1950) 132,436 

Yare. R.. Norfolk, Eng ; flows E to N Sea at 
Gorleston ; length 50 m 

Yantagua, t.. Venezuela; tobacco, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, p 5,399. 

Yarkand (Soche), c., Turkestan (Sinkiang). 
China, tr. ctr ; wheat, nee, beans, fruit, 
carpets, textiles; p, (estd.) 60,000. 

Yarkand. /!.. 'Purkestan (Slnkiangi China, tnb 
of Tarim R . length 500 in 
Yarmouth, spt . Nova Scotia. Canada: sliipbldg . 

fisheries; p (1956) 8,095 
Yarmouth, par , 1 of Wight, Eng ; on N W cst . 

8 m. W of Newport . lioliday resort . p. 893 
Yarmouth, Great, spt , co bor . Norlolk lOng . at 
month of R Yare. holidav rC'^ort. tislierles. 
herrings, timber, shipyds.; p (1961) 52.860. 
Yaroslavl, f , R S F.S.R . on R Volga, catli . 
synthetic rubber, cngin , textiles, cheimcak. 
sawinilhng p (1959) 400,000 
Yarra, R , Victoria. Australia, length 100 in 
Yartsevo, t, R.8 F.S R ; nr Smolensk, cotton 
nulla , p. 10,000. 

Yatschushiro, i , Kyiialui, Japan ; p (1947) 41,281 
Yavary, R , America . on Brazllian-Peruvian 
frontier, tnb of R Mnrafion , length 450 ni 
Yawata. t Kyushu, Japan, iron and steel, p 
(1947) 154,646. 

Yazoo, c.. Miss , USA.; on Y’azoo R , agr tr , 
p. (1960) 11,2,36 

Yazoo, R.. Mias. USA . tnb of R Mississippi; 
length 280 m 

Yazoo, dist , Miss, USA ; very flat, low-lying 
flood plain of R. Mississippi and R Yazoo, 
extends 220 rn. along It from Mempliia to 
Vicksburg , very feitile alluvial soil, but subject 
to liisastrous floods , one of ch cotton-growing 
dists in U S A 

Yecla, t , Spa n , mkt ; p 10,020 
Yeddo, oUi name of 'I'okyo, Japan 
Yekabplls, / . Kurland, Latvian S.S R ; on R 
Dvina 

Yeletz. t., RSFSR.; on R Sosna. gram and 
cattle tr.. p (1959) 78,000 
Yell, 1 , Shctlands, Scot . 17 m long, p 1,883 
Yellow R , see Hwang Ho 

Yellow Sea, arm ot Pac (_)c between t’hina and 
Korea, length 000 m., greatest width 400 m 
Yellowhead Pass, BC.. Alljcrta Canada, most 
N anil lowest of main passes across Rocky 
MtiLS . can les Canadian National Rly on route 
from Edmonton to Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert, summit alt 3.700 ft 
Yellowknife, / N W. Terr , Canada: on N shore 
of Gr Slave L ; ctr of mipt. gold-mining dist. . 
linked bv air to Edmonton, Alberta. 
Yellowstone, L , Wyo , U S A ; 20 m long, 15 m 
wide, alt 7,740 ft. , in Y National Park 
Yemen, kingdom, Arabia; federated with United 
Arab Republic to fonn United Arab States, 
March 1958, barley, wheat, millet, coffee, hides, 
cap. Sana, a 75,000 sq. m ; p. (estd. 1958) 
8 000,000 

Yenaklevo, t , Ukrainian S S R , coal, iron and 
steel; p. (1959) 92,000 

Yenangyaung, t , R pt , Bnnna; on left bank of 
R. Irrawaddv. 280 in N. ot Rangoon, ctr ol 
Burma oilAcid.s 

Yenchow (Tzuyang), t , Chekiang China , S. ol 
Hangchow 

Yenesel, R., Siberia RSF.S.R.; rlsea in Sayan 
Mtns. flows N. into Arctic Ocean, ch. trlbs. 
Upper, Stony and JiOwur Tuiiguska Ks. . 
length 3,300 m. 

Yental, see Cheloo 
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Yeo or Ivel, R., Dorset, Somerset, Dng. ; trib. of 
K.Parrett; length 24 m. 

Yeovil, t., Somerset, Fiiig.; on P Yeo; 

22 m S E of 'I'aunton ; glove mnf , aeroplane 
wks. engin ; dairying: p. (1901) 24,552. 
Yerevan, cap, Armenian SS.R.; engin., chemi- 
cals. synthetic rubber, textiles, alurnmium. p. 
(1959) 500,000. 

Yeshil-Irmak. R . Turkey . flows N to Black 
Sea ; length 200 m 

Yeshil Kul, L . Chinese Turkestan (Smkiang). 
Yeste, i , Spain , mnfs , p 10,000 
Yes Tor, 'Ind hiohpd suuiinil, Dartmoor. Devon. 
Eng. , alt 2.02S ft. 

Yevpatoriya (Eupatorla), spt Ukrainian SS.lt.: 
cliPinieals. leather, hu ke. dried flsh . p (1959). 
57.000 

Yezd, (., rrot cap , Iran, caravan ctr . p (estd. 

1949) 56,000 
Yezo, pee Hokkaido 

Yibna, ( . Israel , S E of Er Kamle ; p 5.000 
Yiewsley and West Diayton, urb . Middx . 
Eng ; W sub of London . varied light Inds . 
P (1061) 2.?.6‘.'V5. 

Yochow, f , liunan. China . at outlet of Tungting 
Jj on the bank of the K Yangtze . p 4,.SOO 
Yokkaichi, industl r., spt , S Ilonslui. Japan, 
on W cst ot Ise Bav. 2:j m S W. of Nagova . 
innfs sdk. cotton and woollen goods: exp 
canned Ralmoii, cheap potterv . textiles . unports 
raw wool and cotton . v {1050) 123.870 
Yokohama, eh ppt , Honshu Japan . on W kkIc 
ofTok^oBay, silks tea ti .p (1055) 1 ,14.1.287 
Yokosuka, spl , Honshu, Japan. S of Tokyo. 

holiday resort . p (1050) 250,533 
Yola, ( . N Nigeria Africa, nr B Benue, agi 
tr , p 5,310 

Yonkers, c . N Y . 1) S A . on Hudson B ; light 
inds . p (1900) 190.634 

Yonne, dep , France. a,"r , wines, minerals, tap 
Auxerre, a, 2.894 sq. in . p (1054) 266,410 
York, c , CO hor , co t , Yorks. Eng , on K Ouse . 
in cential position in Vale of York. <Mlh , 
c.is , iiikt., rlv wk's , confectioncrj . p (1901) 
104,468 

York, / yr . Torres Straif (between New (lumea 
and Aiistialia) 

York, U , tidal cstuarc of ( ')icsa [leakc Bn, C S A 
York, c , Nebraska. I' S A . rlv ctr , p U9C0) 
6,173. 

York, c , I’enns .USA. agr tools, confcctionerv. 

tobacco, p (19()0) .61. '>04 
York, C , Haics I’enmsula (Ireeukind 
York, (7, (iuceii.-'land, Australia, iiio-jt N point 
on inainland of Ausfrih.i 
York Factory, ( , on Nelso.u It Hudson Bav. 
Manitoba. Cau.ida 

York, Vale ot, bioad lovUind, Yoiks. laig . cm ends 
N to S between I’emnncs to \\’ .ind N \ orks 
Moors and Yorks AVoUls to E . drained to 
Humber bv It Ouse and tribs from N by Its 
Don and Trent Iioin S . liar apart (lom low 
fransiersc ridge Stainfonl Budge to Harrogate, 
glacial and alluvial soiks haye reiiiured draining . 
eiop farming, wlieat liarlej, niot-erops, 
.Lrtsoclated with tatlomng of beef cattle; 
settlement iiiamlv m.irgm.il , ch t Y'ork . 
length dO 111 . width y.irus tioni 10 in in N 
to 30 in m S 

Yorke, pfiiDisuhi, .S Australia, separates Spencer 
(t and (i of St A'lncent, 100 m long. 30 m. 
wide 

Yorkshire, lad cn , Eng . diiidcd into 3 Jtulings, 
N , I'l an<l W . cap York, u 6.081 sq in , 
p (1961) 4,722,661 

Yorkshire, East Riding, admimulratrve co , Yorks, 
I'hig , chiefly larnimg, pastoral on Wolds, 
arable elsewliere . ch t. Hull , a 1,172 sq.m . 
p. (1901) 527,051 

Yorkshire, North Riding, admrntslraiive co . Yorks, 
Eng . chiefly farming, pastoral on Moors, 
mixed elsewhere, iron-ore inuiing in Cleveland 
Hills, hcavv inds around Middlesbrough, 
ch t Middlesbrough, a. 2,128 sq. ni . p. (1901) 
554,382 

Yorkshire, West Riding, adminidratnc co . Yorks. 
]0ng ; pastoral fanning on Fenniiies. hut highly 
iiidustl on coalfield at foot of Pennmes. 
woollens, steel, ongiii . etc . ch ts Ijceds (in N ). 
SheUlcld (in S.). a. 2,780 bq. in ; p. (1961) 
3,641,228. 

Yorkshire Moors, hdU, N.R Yorks, F’ng ; Inc. 
North A^orks Moors, Cleveland Hills and 


Hainbleton Hills: bounded to N. by Tees 
Valley. S. by Vale of Pickering. W by Swale 
Valley. K bv sea. composed of oolitic lime- 
stone . good sheep pastuies; Impt. Iron-ore 
deposits worked In Cleveland Hilte. maximum 
alt 1.489 ft. 

Yorkshire Wolds, lulls. E K , Yorks, Eng ; extend 
N E. from Humber and teiminate in Flam- 
borough Head , composed of chalk ; smooth 
slopes and short grass gne gd sheep pasture, 
average alt 000 ft 

Yorkton. /. .Saskatchewan, Canada: agr ctr; 
p. (estd 1957) 8.184 

Yoruba, dint Nigeria, ch ts , Oyo Ibadan, 
Abeokiifa and lllonii [Cal., USA 

Yosemite Falls, 3 cataracts, of Yosemlte (7rcek, 
Youghal. spt. mb did. Cork, Ireland, on 
estnarv of fhe Blaekwater, Cork. Ireland, 
llBhenes; i» (1961) 5,043. 

Young, ' . N S IV Australia n 4.010. 
Youngstown, iiidi/s(l c , Oliio, S A : on Beaver 
It . 60 111 N W of I’itfshurgh . iron- and steel- 
mkg . heavy engin , p (1900) 166,689 
Yozgat, t . Tiitkcv . p (1960) 18,263 
Ypacarai, t . Central Paraguay . p 8,214. 

Ypres (leper), i , Belgium, automatic textile loom 
mkg . 2 battles. First World War, p 16,488. 
Ypsilauti, c . Mull . U 8 A . on Huron K., agr 
mkt.iimfs. p (] 900) 20.557 
Yssel (Zuider Zee', L . Neth . see Ijsselmeer. 
Yssmgeaux. t Hante-T>oire, France, nr T^e 

Puv. innfs . p (1954) 5,05 7. 

Ystad, s/J . S Sweden, on Baltic Sea. agr 
m.ichm.soap. p (lOOl) 7J,7// 

Yuba, R , Cal . L S A , trib of 1 eatbcr-Sacra- 
rnento R 

Yucatan, d JIcxico, ccie.ils, (otton. cap 
Merida, a 23.920 sq in , i> (1950) 5J0,S57 
Yucatan, dunl, umnects C of Mexico with 
('anbliean Se.x 

Yudanamulana, did , S Aualraha , copper-mining 
Yuen Kiang, 11 , liunan, China, length 400 m 
Yugoslavia, Jugoslavia. 

Yukon, H . Canada-Alaska , flows N W and W 
into Bering Strait, navigable for 1.20(j m , 
length 2.000 m. 

Yukon, (err. Canada; inountainou‘ coal, 
minerals, chief ts Dawson, and Whitehorse 
(cap), a 207,070 sq m. p (1901) 1 4.^25’ 
Yuma, 1 , Aii/ona, L S A . at coiu ueiue of Its 
Cbla ami Colorado nr Mexican-U S A bd> , 
ctr of inigated agr , obtaining water from 
J..aguiia and Imperial Dams cotton, citrus 
fruits, alfalfa, p (1900) 2.V..974 
Yungchia, see Wenchow 

Yunnan, .S IT jirov , Chin.i adjoining Burma . 
iiiountamous , agr , mineral , cgip Kuiiuuiig . 
a l(>2.3l2.sq in . P (10 5\i) 17,472.737 
Yverdon. (, Switzerland. < .us . touriat ctr., 
P 10.865 

Yvetot, (, Seine-Mantiine, France, nr. Rouen, 
P. (1954) 6,885 


z 

Zaandnm. ( N Ilollan*! Nefh . paper, oil, 
timber, cement, p (1900) 48,910. 

Zabid, t Yemen, Arabia, old ctr of learning, 
inkt 

Zabi-ze (Hindenbiirg), t. Cpi»er Silesia. Poland; 
CJcnnan liefore 1945. steel, coal, engin , chemi- 
cals. p (1000) 189.000 

Zacupa, t . ( Ju.itiMnala, Central America p. 
(estd 1958) 27.696 

Zacatecas. «/ . Mexico, silver-mines, cereals, 
fruit, sugai. a 28,122 sq m . p (estd, 1959) 
768.667 

Zacatecas, t cap Zacatecas. Mexico; silver, 
pottcrj\ coinin ctr 

Zacatula, t, Mexico, nr. mouth of R. Balsas, 
mnfs . p 9,000. 

Zadar (Zarai. spi .Tngoslavia; formerly Italian, 
enth , maraschino, flour, glass, p. (1959) 
22 . 000 . 

Zagan iSaganb i . Silesia. Poland . Herman Ixjfore 
1945. on R. Bober, cas ; textiles, paper, 
lignite; p (estd 1939) 23,000. 

Zagazig, Egypt, on Nile Delta; cotton, gram 
tr , P (1947) 82.912 

Zagreb, t.. Jugcvslavia . on R Sava; catb.. umv.; 
engin. textiles, chemicals, paper, asbestos: 
P (1059) 170,000 
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Zagros, mint., Iran; highest, Zardeh Kiili, 
14,921 ft. 

Zahle, t.. Lebanon. 8 W Asia ; on slopes of L. 

mtn. : p. (estd 1950) 78,031. 

Zakopane, t., Poland . in High Tatra mtns ; 

tourist resort: p. (1900) 25,000. 

Zakynthos, set Zante. 

Zambesi, R., S.E Africa; flows E to Mozambique 
Channel, Indian Ocean , navigable for 1,700 m . 
length 2,200 m, 

Zambesla, proy., Mozambique ; ch t . Quelimanc. 
Zamboanga, t., Mindanao Philippines; nee, 
sugar, tobacco, timber, p. (1948) 103,317. 
Zamora, prov.. Spain, cap. Zainoia, a 40.825 
sq. m.: p. (1959) 320 335. 

Zamora, t., cap., Zamora, Spam ; on 11. Duero ; 

olive oil. wines : p (1949) 42,859 
Zamosc. old t.. Poland . bentwood furniture ranf ; 
p. (1960) 28,000. 

Zanesville, f Ohio, U S.A. ; textiles, pottery, 
machln.; p. (1960) 39.077. 

Zante, Ionian I . Creece. cap Zakynthos; fruit 
(currants) : devastated bv severe earthquake. 
1958 : a 277 sq.m . p {\9bl) 37,870 
Zanzibar, /., BrU. Prot . E. Africa; cloves, coco- 
nuts. copra; cap. Zanzibar; a. 1,020 sq. m.; p. 
(estd. 1960) 304,000 

Zapala, I, W. Argentina; in Andes: rly. term ; 
ollfleld. 

Zaporozhe (Dneprostroy), industl. t , Ukrainian 
S.S R.; on R. Dnieper. 45 m. S.E. of Dnieper- 
petrovsk, nr Lenin (Dnieper) Dam and hvdro- 
elec. power-sta (568.000 kW.); iron- and steel- 
wks., ferro-alloys, engin , aluminium, chemicals, 
p. (1959) 435,000. 

ZapotitlAn, Mexico; local tr ctr ; p 2,218 
Zara, see Zadar. 

Zaragoza, proy , Spam ; cap Zaragoza; a. 6,611 
sq. m.; p. (1959) 643.825. 

Zaragoza, r.. 8pain . on K Ebro . 2 catlis., univ , 
citadel ; captured by Moors 8tli centurv, once 
cap of Aragon ; lieer, spirits, woollens, iitm 
ware; p. (1959) 301,569. 

Zaria, t., N Nigeria, Africa; cotton ctr.; p 
(1953) 64,000. 

Zaruma, I , Ecuador; mnfs : r. 12,975. 

Zary (Sorau), t , Brandenburg, Poland ; German 
liefore 1945; textiles, pottery, p (1960) 

25,000. 

Zastron, (., 0 F S.. S. Africa; alt. 5,507 ft. : agr. 
ctr . p 4,083 

Zawiercie, t Poland; coal, iron, textiles, glass, 
p. (1900) 33,000. 

Zdunska Wola, t., Poland; nr. Lodz; p. (1960) 

25,000. 

Zealand (Sjaellan), I . 'Denmark ; between 
Kattegat and Baltic: a. (with Is. attached) 
2,840 sq m ; ch t. Copenhagen, p 1.251,061 
Zeebnigge, sjU , Belgium , connected with Bruges 
by ship canal, glass ind , p. (1947) 8,450. 
Zeeland, prow , Neth . tlshing, cap Middelburg, 
a. 690 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1959) 283,721. 

Zeenist, dxsL, W Transvaal, 8 Alnca; gold- 
field. 

Zellah, t, Somali Rep , E. Africa, on G. of Aden; 

p. 1,000. 

Zeist, t., Neth.: p. (1960) 51,543 
Zeitz, i , Saxony-Anhalt, Gemiany ; S W of 
Leipzig, cas., cath. ; machin , sugar, wood, 
leather, chemicals . p (estd 1954) 40 100 
Zelten, Libya, N. Africa; 200 m. S. of Benghazi; 
oil field. 

Zemun, f , .Tugoslavia ; p (1947)38.083 
Zenica, t., JugoslavLa; Ige. iron and steel wks; p. 
(1959) 47,000. 

Zenjan or Zanian, t , cap. Khamseh, Persia ; 

comm, ctr , carpets ; p. 30.100. 

Zerbst, t , Saxony-Anhalt, Germany ; on R. Nuthe, 
S.E. of Magdeburg , cas. ; machin. ; p (estd. 
1954) 19.300 

Zermatt, ml , Valais, Switzerland ; at foot of 
Matterhorn; tourist ctr , p. 1,000. 


Zglerz, L, Poland: nr Lodz; linens, p. (1960) 

37.000. 

Zgorzeleo, Gdrlltz 

Zhdanov (Mariupol), svt., Ukrainian S.S.R : on 
Azov Sea, iron and steel, zirconium, chemicals: 
p. (1959) 284.000. 

Zhitomir, Ukrainian S S.R.; cngin.; p. (1959) 

105.000. 

Zielona Oora (Orlmberg), i . Silesia. Poland . 
German befojc 1045; lignite mining, viti- 
culture. p (1960) 

Zile, i. Turkey, cereals, fruit, wool, rugs, p. 
(1960) 21,436 

Zilgra, t , Turkestan (Sinkiang), China ; tr ctr 
ZlUertal, valley, Tyrol, Austria, dralued by 

R. Ziller, till), of R Inn , length 50 m. 

Zlllertal Alps. , Austria , in Tvrol. 

Zlnder, i., Niger, W. Africa; terminus of trans- 

Saharan motor route; tr. ctr ; p. 12,000. 
Zittau, t , Saxonv, Germany , on K. Mandan ; 
woollens, linens, machin.. cars, chemicals; 
p (estd 1954) 45.200 ' 

Zizkov, (, Czcchoi5lo\akla; sub. of Prague: p. 
91. OS 2 

Zlatoust, t , R.S.F.S R : in the Ural Mtns : steel, 
chemicals, sawmillmg; p. (1959) 161,000, 

Zlln, see Oottwaldov. 

Znojmo or Znalm, t., Czechoslovakia; pottery. 

textiles, mkt. gardening : p 25.832 
Zomba, i, cap. Nyasaland: 2,900 ft. above sea 
level on slopes ot Zomba mtn., 42 m. N E. 
Blantyre; p. 7,800 (incl 800 Europeans). 
Zombor, / . Hungary ; cattle, gr.iln : p 33,000 
Zona Mllitar de Ciomodoro Rivadavla. lerr., 
Argentina, separated from (Tmbut terr. In 1946 
Zonguldak, t , 'hirkey, p (I960) 54,026 
Zorntos, i , Tuinbes dep , Peru, S America , on 
cst., 10 m. from Ecuador bdy. , oilfield. 
Zoutpansberg dxst., N.E Transvaal, S Africa; 
goldfields, mtns. 

Zrenjanin (Veliki BeCkerek), t, Vojvodiiu, 
.Jugoslavia, on R Begej. Hour, leather, timber, 
sugar, wine, paper, agr, machin, p (1960) 
52,100 

Ziig, can , Switzerland : cap Zug . a. 93 sq. m. , 
p. (1950) 42,239 

Zugspitze, mtn.. Bavarian Alps, highest peak in 
Germany, 9,722 ft. 

Zuider Zee, Neth , shallow a ot water, now 
separated from N Sea: pin tly reclaimed laud. 
Zulla, ft , Venezuela, S. America ; cap Maracailx) ; 
p (1950) 560,336 

Zululand, prov., Natal: livestock, cereals, fruit, 
sugar, coffee, tea, gold, coal, a. 10,427 
sq m. 

Zungeru, Nigeria, Africa : on Lagos-Kano rly ; 
P 1.000 

Zurich, can., Switzerland: cottons, silks; a. 668 
sq m ; p. (1950) 777,002. 

Zurich (Zurich), c., Switzerland: on Ij. Zurich and 
R Limmat, Igst. t , cap. of Z. prov , cath . 
univ ; paper, silks, cottons, machin.: p. (1950) 
390,020. 

Zutphen, i., Neth ; on R Yasel , paper, tanning; 
p (1960) 25,036. 

Zwartebergen, mins , C. of Gd Hope. Rep of 

S. Africa ; extending 200 m E. to W. fianked 
by Gr Karroo to N., Little Karroo to S. ; fonn 
impenetrable barrier except where broken 
across by headstreams of R. Gouritz; rise to 
ouer 7,000 ft 

Zwartsluis, t , Neth. : nr. Zwolle ; p 3,348. 
Zweibriicken, t , Rhinehind-Palatmate, Germany; 
nr Saarbrticken ; cas : machin , footwear, 
textiles, p (Giit(\.195i) 27.200. 

Zwickau, t , Saxony, Germany . on R Zwlck- 
hauser Mulde; cas ; coal, motors, machin., 
textiles: p. (estd 1954) 128,100. 

Zwolle, c . Neth : ( anal ctr . cattle mkt . cottons. 

ironwks ; p. (1960) 55,523. 

Zyrardow, t . Poland . nr. Warsaw ; rnnfs ; p. 
(1960) 30,000. 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

Tlie llritiHh Commonwealth of Nations comprises (a) the Sovereicn States of the United Kinifdom. 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon. Ghana, Malaya, Cyprus, Nigeria. Sierra 
Leone, Tanganyika, Uganda, Jamaica. lYinldad and I’obago (induding their dependent terntones). 
(b) the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. (c) the Colonies. Protectoratts. Protected States, 
'ITust 'J’erntones. (kmdommiums and leased territories 

See also the chapter on the British Coinmonwealth m Section C which contains definitions of the 
status 0 * the various countries of the Commonwealth, and the map of the new Africa, K194-6. 

I —MEMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. AND THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND (including territories for which members other than the C K are responsible) 


(knmtrv 

Rind Area | 
(s(| miles) I 

Recent 

J^opulation 

Estimates 

United Kingdom 

94.20') 

51.9M.').000 

(^.anada (incl Newtoundland and Labrador) 

i ■5.'^31.ho9 

18.2:5«.247 

Australia (Commonw’ealth ol) 

j 2,974. :)81 

10.508.191 

Cocos Islands 

1 5 

007 

(^iistmas Island 

* 50 

2.919 

Norfolk Island — Colony 

1 Cl 

1.048 

I’apua ~('olouv 

! 'Ml,') 10 , 

I 478,595 

New Guinea — -yrwstfrs/ui) 

' O'.i.OOO 

1. '226. 195 

Nauru -'J'rustee'^ihip mth An^lroUa, Neu ZeaUiml cuni the U l\ 

i 

: l.‘5H9 

Antarctic tenitoiy 

1 2,:5ruo24 


New Zealand 

]0,U7‘ir) 

1 2.41 1.064 

Island Terntones 

J 94 

; 24,121 

Ross Dependency 

1 ()0,0()() 

(( stimated) 

' 1 98 

India (Republic of) 

1,174, ()()() 

430,4:54.429 

Pakistan (Republic of) 

300,780 

9‘3. 812.000 

Ceylon 

25,132 

9,404.000 

Ghana (liepubbe of) 

1 »)1,84:3 

6.691,000 

*MaIa\a (Federation of) 

! ')0.000 

6,596,000 

Nigeiia ( Kedcratioii ol ) 

. :!')(), 609 

35,752.000 

tCviirus (Jtepublic ot) 

' :U572 

550.000 

Sierra Leone 

1 27,025 

2,400.000 

Tanganyika (Republic oi) 

1 •562,688 

9,404.000 

Ugand.i 

1 9:5.981 

0,538.175 

.laiiiaua 

1 4 411 

1.613.148 

'rrimdad and Tobago 

i 1.86t 

828,000 

Rlmdesia and Nvasalaiul (Fetleration of) 

488.000 

8,220.000 

• Together v, ith Singapore, Brunei. North Borneo and Saraw'ak to form proposed Malaysian Federa- 
tion due (H August 1 9():3. p (estd 1902) 9,700.000 

t The United Kingdom retains sovereignty over areas totalling about 99 sq m. 


Note The Union of South Africa withdrew from the Commonwealth on becoming a 'cpublic. 
:U May. 1901 


The New Z(?aland trust territory of Western Samoa became an independent sovereign state on 
1 January. 19(i‘Z. not as a member of the British Commonwealth but treated under New Zealand law 
as such 


II - TERRITORIES FOR WHICH THE U K IS RESPONSIBLE ANT> WHICH ARE 
ADMINISTEREO THROUGH THE COLONIAL OFFICE 


(Some of the very small, or practically uninhabited, islands have been omitted.) 


Rcgum and Territory 

1 Status 

j Uand Area 
j C'li miles) 

Recent 
! Population 
Estimates 

East Africa 

j 



Kenya 

Zanzibar and Pemba 

Colonv and Protectorate i 
Protectorate j 

224,960 

1.020 

0.450,000 

304,000 

Central Atrlca 




•Northern Rhoilesia 
•Nyasaland ... ... 

Protectorate , 

j Protectorate 

(Intern self-go v.) ' 

2^8.130 

49.177 

2.390.000 

2.500.000 

West Africa: 



i 

Gambia 

Colony and Protectorate 

4.003 

300.000 

South Africa- 




Basutoland 

Bechuanaland . . .... 

Swaziland 

Colony 

Protectorate 

I’rotcctomte 

11.716 

275.000 

6,704 

641.674 

3-27.305 

200.000 


• Included In the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Federal and Southern Rhodesi.in terri- 
torial matters are dealt with through the Central Alrica Uttico. 
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Itegion and Territory 

' 

Status 

liaiid Area 
(sq. miles) 

Recent 

Population 

lOstunates 

Far East : 




*SlnKai>orc. 

Intern self-gov. St. 

201 

1,555,000 

* Brunei 

Protected State 

2,226 

83,869 

•North Borneo 

Colony 

29.:] 87 

454.421 

•Sarawak . 

Colony 

47,500 

744,391 

Ilong Kong 

Mediterranean 

Colony- 

:59S 

2.857,000 

Gibraltar 

Colony 

21 

25,000 

Malta and (io/o 

Intern self -gov Col 

122 

328.851 

East Caribbean Federation proposed 1961] 




Antigua (including dependencies) 

(\ilonv 

17L 

57,000 

Barbados 

Colony 

166 

241,706 

Dominica 

Colony 

305 

64,806 

Montserrat 

('olonv 

32 

14.()00 

St Kitts — Ne\is --\nguilla 

( ’olony 

153 

56,43 ) 

St. I.ucia 

( :olony 

2‘JH 

91,102 

St Vincent 

(Mlony 

150 

80,000 

ttirenada 

Colony 

13 i 

90.852 

Other ( 'anbliean Uependem i ] 

British Guiana 

Intern sell -gov Col 

H hOOO 

549.000 

Cayman Is 

Colony- 

100 

8.80] 

British Honduras 

Colony 

8.S6() 

90,34 ] 

^'lrgl^ Tslands 

Colony 

59 

7. {50 

Mestcrii racillc 




Fill 

( 'olonv 

7.083 

113.S72 

Ihti'airn 

Colony 

2 

143 

Tonga 

Proteiteil Slate 

269 

61,899 

Western Pacific High Commission Terri- 
tories • 




llritish Solomon Islands Protectorate . 

Protei tor i to 

11,500 

11 1,000 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands (’olony 

Colony 

369 

47.508 

New Hebrides 

Anglo- Freni h 
Condominium 

5,700 

60,37 1 

Atlantic Ocean. 




F«lkland Islands 

Colony 

4.618 

2.210 

Dependencies 

Dependency of Falkland 
Islands 

1,450 


S. Georgia 


S Sandwich fs 

Dependency Falkland 
Islands 


UnmhabitiM 

British Antarctic Terntorj 

S Shetlands, S (Jrkneys. Graham’s 

Colon V 


Unmhahilei 

Land 




Bahamas . 

( 'olony- 

4,404 

106,677 

J Turks and Ca’cos Is 

Colonv 

166 

5.716 

Bermuda 

Colony 

21 

45,491 

St Helena 

fiolonv 

47 

4,648 

Ascension 

Dependem-y of 

St Helena 

31 

3.16 

'I’ristan da Cunh i 

Dependency of 

St Helena 

38 

(1901 280) 

Indian Ocean j 




Aden . .... 

Colony and ITotectorate 

112,115 

1,200,000 

Mauritius (mcluding depcndencie.s) 

(k)Ionv 

1 805 

687.450 

Seychelles . . . . 

Colony 

156 

41,421 


• To be included In proposed Malaysian Federation due :U August, 190:]. 
t Seeking to join Trinidad and Tobago. 

♦ Upon Jamaica’s attainment of independence (1902) reverted to U.K. administration. 
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GREAT BRITAIN: MAJOR CONURBATIONS 
AND NEW TOWNS 
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THE NEW AFRICA 



Adapted from //.« folder ' T e Map of Africa' by per mmion of Iht CoiilroIUr of J/,M Stationery Offleo. 
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THE NEW AFRICA 



Area 

Fopulatinn | 


Territory 

(HQ. 

miles) 

Estimated 

'J'otal 

Non- 
Air lean 

Malu.s ((.Tan, 1963) 

Aliena 

010,000 

9.r.“29.72n 

1.250.000 

Independent sovereign state since :3 -Inly 
1962 (Fonnerly under French rule ) 

Angola 

481.;]50 

4.500.000 

110.000 

Portuguese colony (“ province ”) 

liasutoland 

11,710 

641,674 

2.S00 

Terntoiv nruler protection of tlie Cnilcd 
Kingdom CoAernment. 

Hechuanalaiul 

FroLectorate 

27r),000 

327.305 

4.000 

ditto 

Huruudi 

10,747 

2 . 21 : 1.000 


Independent sovereign state suue July 
1962 (Formerly U N trust terntoiy uuder 
Belgian administration) 

Canieroun. Fed. 

Kep. of 

lOfl.OOO 

4,007.600 

16.000 

Indcpemlent sovcicign st vte since April 
1960. comprising the loimer U N. trust 
territories under Fiench administration 
\French Camcroons, now Eastern ('ame- 
romi) and the former iJ N trust territory 
under British administration (.Southern 
Cameroous, now Western Canieroun.) 

Central African 

Jiepublic 

100,000 

, 1,227 000 

6 000 

Independent sovereign state witliln t)ic 

1 K'fich Cummimit> sime .\ugnst 196(1 

Chad 

49rj,O0U 

2,675.000 

,..0011 

ditto 

Congo (ex-French) 

1 32,000 

70a. 000 

lO.OOl' 

ditto 

Congo (cx-Belgian) 

')0j.t00 

14.150.000 


fndependent sovereign stale hinre June 1960 
(Formerl> under Belgian adinmlstration ) 

Hahomey 

11,000 

1,031,000 

3 000 

Independent sovereign state since August 
1960 (Formerly under French rule ) 

F;tlii()pia 

lOO.(HH) 

21.H00 000 


Indei.endint sosereign state. 

French Somaliland 

R,000 

67.000 

f.ood 

Overseas terntorj of French Repiililic 

( iahoou 

10,3.000 

4 10,000 

1,000 

1 Indeiiendent sovereign stat« within the 

1 ITeneh Cummiunty since August 1960 

Cambia 

4 . 00:1 

300.000 

,500 

United Kingdom colonv and protectorate 

liana 

91.H11 

6,601.000 

7,000 

rn<lei»endent sovereign state within the 
('ommoiiW('alth sime ]\larch 1957 A 

Bepubhc since July 1900 

Ciunca 

01.000 

3.000 000 

i 

0 000 ! 

1 

! I 

[ Independent sovereign state since Octolier 

1 19.58 (Fonnerly under French adminis- 

tration ) 

Ifni 

.'j70 

.. 8.000 


.Rrcinish province ((’euta and Melill.i on 
Mediterranean coast of Morocco, are 
el.issed as part of metropolitan Spam ) 

Ivory Coasl 

124,000 

;;.300 000 

12.000 

Independent sovereign state since \ugust 
1960 (Formerly unuer French rule ) 

Kenya 

“221,900 

7.287.000 

280.000 

United Kingiloin colony and protector.ite. 

laUcria 

4:3,000 

1. 2.50,000 

1,000 

Indepciuicnt sovereign stale. 

Libya 

079,400 

1.105.000 


Independent sovereign state since December 
1951 (Formerly Italian colony, adminis- 
tered after Second World War by Britain 
and France.) 

Malagasy Rejiubhc 

227,800 

5.487.000 

71,000 

Independent sovereign .state within the 
French Community since June 1960. 

Mall, Ivepublic of 

460,200 

4,100.000 

7.000 

Independent sovereign state. (The Fe<lera- 
tion of Mall, consisting of Senegal and 
French Sudan (now the Hep. ot Mali) l>e- 
came an Independent sovereign state with- 
in the French Community In June 1900 
The Fedenition came to an end as a result 
of Senegal’s withdrawal in August 1060 ) 

Mauritania. Islamic 
Itepublic of 

430,000 

727.000 

1,600 

Independent sovereign sUite since 28 Novem- 
bei I960 (Formerly under French uile ) 
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Area 

1 Population 


Territory 

(sq. 

miles) 

Estimated 

Total 

Non- 

African 

Status (Jan. 1963) 

Morocco 

171,000 

11,626.000 

350,000 

Independent sovereign state since March 
1956 (Formerly Frencli and Spanish 

protectorates.) 

Mozambique 

302,327 

0,230.000 


Portuguese colony (" province ”). 

Niger 

404,000 

2.870.000 

3,000 

Independent sovereign state .since Augu.sf 
1960. (Formerly under French rule.) 

Nigeria, Federation 
of 

356,669 

35.752.000 

16,000 

Independent sovereign state within the Com- 
monwealth since 1 October 1960. 

Portuguese Guinea 

13,900 

510.000 

2.203 

Portuguese colony (" province "). 

llbodesla and 
Nyasaland, 
Federation of 

487,040 

8.220.000 

350.100 

Territory with responsible powers over a 
wide range of subjects comprising the sell- 
governing colony of Southern Rhodesia, 
the self-govemmg protectorate ot Nyasa- 
land and the United Kingdom protectorate 
of Northern Rhodesia 

Rwanda 

10,109 

2,034,000 

2,257 

Independent sovereign state since Jidv 
1962. (Formerly U N trust territory 
under Belgian administration ) 

Senegal 

78,000 

2.973.000 

47.000 

Independent sovereign state within the 
French Community. 

Sierra Leone 

27,925 1 

2.400.000 

2.000 

Independent sovereign state within the Com 
inonwealth since 27 April 1901. 

Somali Republic 

246,200 

1.990.000 

33.000 

Independent sovereign state since July I960 
(Formerly British protectorate and United 
Nations trust territory under Italian 
administration.) 

South-West Africa 

317.725 

414.001 

50.000 

Territory under League of Nations mandate 
assumed by the Union ot South Africa in 
December 1920 (The present Inter- 

natii'iial obligations of the Union in ro- 
Uitioii to the territory are under considera- 
tion by the Union Govemnieiit and the 
United Nations.) 

Spanish Guinea 

10,800 

214.000 


Spanish province. (Now divided into two 
provinces: llio Mum (cap Bata) and 
Fernando Po (cap Santa Isaliel) 

Spanish Sahara 

102,700 

13.000 


Spanish province (comprising Rio de Orri 
and Saguia cl liainra) 

Swaziland 

6,704 

200.000 

7.300 

Territory under protection of United Kmg- 
doiii (loverninent. 

Tanganyika 

302.088 

9.404.000 

134,000 

Independent sovereign state within the 
Commonwealth since 9 December 1961 
(Declared a republic 9 Dec. 1962 ) 

The Sudan 

967,500 

12,100,000 


Independent sovereign state since Janiiarv 
19.56. (Formerly Anglo-Egyptiari t<»n- 
dominlum.) 

Togo 

21,200 

1,440.000 

1,900 

Independent sovereign state since April 
1960. (Foirnerly United Nations (rust 
territory under French administration.) 

Tunisia 

48,330 

4.168.000 

250.000 

Independent sovereign state since Marcli 
1950. (Formerly French protectorate ) 

Uganda 

03,981 

0,517.000 

88.000 

Independent sovereign state within the 
('ommonwealth since 9 Oct. 1962. 

Union of South 
Africa 

472,085 

15,982,664 

5.000. 000 
(white 

3.000. 000) 

Independent sovereign state (on becoming a 
republic. May 1901, withdrew from the 
British Commonwealth), 

United Arab 
Republic (Egypt) 

380,100 

26.059.000 


Independent sovereign state. 

Voltaic Republic 

122.000 

3,635,000 

3.400 

Independent sovereign state since August 
1960. (Formerly under French rule ) 

Zanzibar 

1.020 

304.000 

70.000 

United Kingdom protectorate. 
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POPULATION: some significant facts and figures. 


Tahlk 1 --WORLD PORLTia'I lOX 



'Total population } 

I’ercentape 




(million). 1 

rate of in- 

Rirth rate 

Death r.ito 



1 ' ' ' i 

( re-m* faverapt* 
annual. 

T*er 1.000 

per 1,000 


1020 

10.50 ! 

10 50 -.50) 1 



Africa 

140 

207 i 

1 0 

; 46 

27 

North AmerKa 

117 

106 

1 K 

2.5 

0 

Jiatin America 

01 

202 

2 1 

i 

10 

Asia (cxcl n S S R ) 

066 

1.622 

aboiil 2 

: 44 


Europe (cxcl. USSR) 

‘120 

421 

0 H 

10 

10 

G S S R 

1.5H 

211 

1 7 

i 

! ^ 

World 

I I.SIO 

2,007 

1 7 

.16 

i ih 


AVhile tlio noTMilation of tlic world Inis increased by more than 60 per cent during tlie l;isf forty years. 
Luroi)e’s share h.is fallen from IR per cent to less than 15 per cent I he animal rate of increase has 
now dropped below 1 per cent In ICurope. but it approaches or even exceeds '1 per (ent o\er lanre 
areas of monsoon Asia, troincal Africa, arnl l^atln America. un<l m these parts of the \\orld tlie birth 
rate is still more than 40 per 1.000. 

Ditlerent countries are at different staires in a dernoRraphic transition from the stability provided 
bv a combination ot hiRh birth rate ami hiRh death rate to that provided by a combination of low birth 
rate and low death rate Their recent population history and current trend of growth, the aiie- 
strnctiire of theli r>oinilation. and consequently their population potential for tlie near future are all 
wid('l> (liftenMit 

In 'Fables ‘j and :} figures are presented for three proups of eountries 


I’AULK 2 



1 

Rirths j Deaths 
Rate i»er 1,000 

Infant 
mortality 
rate per 
1,000 live 
births 

Expect 
life at 

Male 

it ion of 
birth 

Female 

Per- 
cent ape 
urban 

1 India 

20 1 

10-4 

100 2 

22 

22 

17 

ER\pt 

40 .1 

16 6 

141 

20 

41 

26 

Rr W(Nt Indies 

28 0 

0 6 

71 

56 • 

50 • 

20 • 

11 IK 

16 0 

11 7 

22 1 

68 

74 

«l 

France 

18 4 

11-2 

20 5 

65 

70 

56 

ISA 

24 1 

0 4 

26 4 

66 

7.1 

64 

111 .l.ipan 

17 .5 

7 4 

32 7 

65 

70 

56 

1) S S R 

llf) 0 

7 6 

40 6 

64 

71 

48 

Vrpentina 

li-i 7 

8 0 

61 1 

.57 

61 
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0-15 years 
(children). 

16-50 years 
(workinp ape). 

Over 60 years 
(aped). 

1 .India 



27 4] 

66 9 



5 71 

]')pyi)t 



38 5 > very high 

55 7 



0-8 > low 

.lainaica 



28 Oj 

55 0 



0 ij 

II. U K. 



22'8'1 

60 2 



17 01 

Franco 



•26 0 )■ low 

57 4 



16 6 > high 

U S.A 



31 3j 

55 0 



12 7j 

III. .Pa pan 



30 21 

01 1 



8 7l 

U S S R. 



27 4 > hiph 

53 1 



0 4 > fairly low 

Poland 



22 oj 

50 5 



8 5j 
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r India, Egypt, and tiie West Indies an; representative nf many countries of \frica, the Middle East, 
soidliem Asia, and some other areas whicli show a higli growth potential. 

Fertility remains high, with a birth rate of about 40 per 1,000 and. as medical science becomes 
more effectively applied to reduce the high mortality, especially among babies, rapid increase of a 
young population may be expected It will be noticed that the age pyramids (Fig 1) are broadly 
based — well over nnc third of the population are children, and only about 6 per cent are elderly 
people above GO years of age 
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II. France, the United ivinffdoni. and the U.S A are at the en<I of the transition, and now show low 
death rates and an a^ed i)opulation. In ijoth France and tlie U K. one in every six persons is over 
(iO jears ot age. The present incMlest growth of population is largely a inomentuin from the past, 
with the brakes applied by the widespread practice of birth control, thoii(;h there has l)een a note- 
wortliy rise in the birth rate since the War These countries are typical of western and central 
J'hiropc, and of their derivative populations oversea in Nortli America, Australia, and New Zealand. 


FRANCE 
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111. Japan, U S S K . and ArKentlna (typical of much of Latin America) represent intermediate stades 
in the transition with birth and death rates that have been reduced rapidly in recent decades, but 
the rate of increase of a youns population is still rapid The specially low death rate reflects the 
weight of yoiiiiK ase-droups m the populatioii structure, but infant mortality rates are still 
substantially higher than in the countries of group II. 
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Aard-vark (Dutch aarde = earth -}- varJ: = pltj). 
name given by the Boers to a genus of aiit-eabing 
mammals peculiar to Africa They are noc- 
turnal and burrowing, with an arched back, and 
usually grow to a length of 5 ft 

Abacus, a device for making arithmetical cal- 
culations. consisting of bars with perforated 
beads. The earliest form of this instrument was 
used in Mesopotamia about 3000 n.o.. and its 
use spread westwards throughout the Graeco- 
Homan world and eastwards to China An 
elllclcnt form of the abacus is still used today m 
parts of Asia and Itiissia. 

Abdication. The term usually refers to the act of 
a sovereign who relinnulshes the supreme power 
in a State. There have been only three in- 
stances since the Conqueit of the abdication of 
an English monarch- Edward II in 1327. 
Hichard II. In 1399. and Edward VIII in 1936 
Defeat in the first and second great wars caused 
the abdication of many Continental rulers. 

Aberration, In astronomy, is the apparent dis- 
placement of a star due to the speed of the ob- 
server with the earth (see Parallax) In optics 
(i) spherical aberration, causing blurring of an 
image, is due to failure of lens to bring light to 
a single focas. (ii) chromatic aberration, causing 
coloured fringes to an image. Is due to the re- 
fractive index of glass being different for light 
of different colours. For instance, violet light 
is bent more than red. 

Abiogenesls. or spontaneous generation: the 
origination of living from non-living matter. 
I’he term is applied to such discredited ideas 
as that frogs could be generated spontaneously 
by the action of sunlight on mud. or maggots 
arise spontaneously in dead meat without 
any eggs from which the maggots hatch being 
present. Spallanzani (1729-99) upset the 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation. Pasteur 
dealt it a death-blow 

Abominable Snowman. See Yeti. 

Aborigines, a term first applied to an ancient 
mythical people of central Italy, derives from 
the Latin ab origine = from the beginning It 
now signifies the original Inhabitants of any 
country, in particular the aboriginal tribes of 
Australia. In contrast to their highly complex 
social and religious customs, the material cul- 
ture of Australian aborigines u very low and III 
adapted to stand up to contact with European 
civilisation. Originally estimated at 300.000, 
their number has dropped in the last 200 years 
to some 50.000. concentrated on reservations 
in the northern part of the continent. 

Absolution, an ecclesiastical term denoting the 
illxjratlon of a person guilty of sin from its con- 
sequences by the act or Interceasion of religious 
authority. Now confined in its strict form 
chiefly to the Homan Gathohe and (freck 
Churches, although used to soma extent in the 
Anglican communion. 

Abstract Art, a term applied to 20th cent plastic 
arts in which form and colour possess aesthetic 
value apart from the subject Usually repre- 
sented as a modem movement beginning with 
Cezanne The idea is ancient, abstract design 
l)eing found in the Neolithic period, in folk-art. 
and particularly In Moslem art (which forbids 
naturalLstlc representations especially of the 
human figure) Among those in the tradition 
are Kandinsky, Braque. Piet Mondrian. 
Alexander Calder. 

Acetic Acid, an organic acid produced when 
ordinary (ethyl) alcohol is ferniented by the 
organism called Acetohacter aceti. The same 
oxidation process yields* vinegar; this is a 
weak and crude solution of acetic acid obtained 
by trickling dilute alcoholic liquor over beech- 
wood shavings at 35® C, Tlie souring of wine 
is due to the same process Acetic acid is used as 

a food preservative and flavouring material, 
and In the manufacture of cellulose acetate and 
white lead. 


Aootylene, a compound of carbon and liydrogen 
prepared from calcium carbide and water. A 
very reactive gas. it Is used Industrially on a 
largo scale to prepare acetaldehyde, chloro- 
hydrocarbon solvents, and many infermecllates 
for plastics manufacture. Burns in air with a 
highly luminous flame formerly used for lighting 
purposes, but is now widely used, with oxygen, 
in we'ding. For safe storage and transportation 
it Is dissolved In acetone. 

Acids, substances having a tendency to lose a 
positive ion (a proton). This general definition 
overcomes difficulties of earlier views which 
merely described their p.opertles and asserted 
that they are chemically opposite to bises As 
a whole acids contain ionisablo hydrogen, re- 
placeable by a metal, to form a salt Inorganic 
acids are compounds of non-metals or metal- 
loids. e g., sulphuric, iihosphorlc acid. Car- 
boxylic acids contain tlie group -COOII. 

Acolyte, one who a33i,ts the priest at Mass by 
saying the responses and by waiting on him. 

Advent, a period devote 1 to religious preparation 
for the coming celebration of the Nativity 
(Christmas). It comprises four Sundays, and 
commences on the one preceding or following 
St. Andrew’s Day (Nov 30). or on St .Andrew’s 
Day Itself. Advent was not observed before 
the 4th cent 

Advocatus Diaboli (" the devil’s advocate ”), a 
Homan Catholic functionary who preseiiL.s 
opposing evidence in rcjard to the life of any 
deceased person it may be propased to canonise 

Aeolian Harp, a musical instrument once very 
popular. It consists of catgut stretched over a 
wooden sound-box which, when placed out of 
doors in the wind, can be made to emit many 
pleasing harmonies 

Aerenchyraa. Plant tLssu? which Is spongy liecause 
there arc large air spaces between the cells in 
which gaies can circulate This aerating tissue 
is characteristic of marsh and water-plants. 

Aerodynamics, the science of gise^ (especially air) 
in motion, particularly in relation to aircraft 
(aeronautics) The idea of imitating the birds 
by the use of wings is of ancient origin It was 
Leonardo da Vinci, however, who first carried 
out experiments in a scientific manner The 
invention of the balloon in 1783 and the re- 
searches of scientists and engineers in the 19th 
cent, ultimately led to the development of the 
aeroplane 

Aerolites, the name given to the class of meteorites 
composed chiefly of heavy silicates Tlie other 
two mam classes are lur-rolitrn (iilckel-iron and 
silicates) and (nlckel-iron) 

Aerosol, a siLspen.slon of a liquid In a gas; for 
example, a fog Is very small drops of water 
suspended in air FormeTl by spraying the 
liquid in air, aerosols are used to disperse liquids 
over a wide area in crop spraying, air freshening, 
and pest control. 

Aejthetics, the branch of philosophy dealing with 
the nature of the Individual’s appreciation of 
beauty. Basically there arc three ttieorles 

(1) Tlie theory of Plato that lieauty Is an objec- 
tive reality Ixjlonging to the ideal world whicli 
lies behind our own sliadowy existence, essen- 
tially this IS the view taken by Clive Bell, whose 
theory of " signiflcant form” (1914) suggests 
that the aesthetic emotion is a real and specific 
one. aroused by all true works of art Beauty 
inheres In the external object, belield with 
detachment, not as a means but implicit in Itself 

(2) Tlie subjectivist view of Tolstoy that, (a) 
great art is that which transmits the original 
emotion felt by the artist to os many i)eoplo as 
possible: (6) art has a moral function (c g , Kina 
Lear is bad art because Its theme la linmorai and 
Hussian folk-music Is good loecause it has given 
^esthetic pleasure to more people than the plays 
of Shakespeare) (3) The psychological theory 
of I A Hichards and C K Ogden (c 1920). 
which equates beauty with emotional satisfac- 
tion. A loeautiful object has the effect of tem- 
porarily Integrating our ordinarily conflicting 
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impulses, bringing a sense of meaningful ness and 
cessation of strife. 

Afrikander, type ot cattle bred In South Africa. 
Afrikaner, an Afrikmins-speakiug South African. 

usually of Dutch descent. 

After-damp is a mixture of carbon dioxide and 
nitrogen that occurs in a mine after an explosion 
and causes suffocation to human iieings It is 
also called " choke damp ” and "black damp ” 
Agapo, a “ love-feast " held by the early Christians 
m commemoration of the Lord’s K upper See 

J28 (1) 

Agar-agar, a vegetable jelly obtained from sea- 
weeds, widely used in Jellies, canned meat and 
poultry, and as a constituent in medicinal and 
cosmetic preparations l^sed by bacteriologists 
to solidify broth and blood upon which bacteria 
are cultivated. Before the war Japan had a 
virtual monopoly in agar-agar, L 8 A and the 
British Commonwealth now make it in quantity 
Agaric, large fungi of the family Aunncaceae. 
which includes the mushroom and what are 
popularly called " toadstools," though the idea 
that these two lay terms sharply diilerentiate 
lietwecn edible and poisonous fungi is an in- 
conect one. ( 'haracteristic of tlie agarics is the 
presence of a cap or pifei/s (bearing underneath 
tl\e spore-shedding gills) and a stalk or sUpe 
Agate, a variety of chalcedony Parallel bands of 
ccilour are often characteristic (iennany. 
Brazil, and India furnish the mam supplies, and 
Scotland has a species of agate called Scotch 
pebble 

Agave, the Ameiican aloe or Century Plant wludi 
hometimes docs not attain to llowcring maturity 
under sixty or seventy lears, and then dies 
The llowcr spray may reach a height of liO feet 
.ind in its development the rush of sap is so great 
that the Mexicans collect for lirewmg the strong 
spiiit called mescal 1,0U() litres of sap can Ik‘ 
obtained from a single plant Some species ol 
agave yield sisal used for making cord and rope 
Agnus Dei (Lamb of (iod). a sliort anthem said or 
sung at a certain point of the Pomau ( atholic 
.Alass or Anglican communion service (John 
1 29 ) 

Air is a mixture (»f gases forming the atmosphere 
we breathe Nitrogen, oxvgen. and argon are 
always present m air, a typical sample of dry 
air might contain these gases In the following 
proportion® (by volume) nitrogen, 78 00%; 
oxvgen, 21% , argon, 0 94'\, \ small quantiti 

of carbon dioxide is present, about '5 parts m 
10.000 parts of air This carbon dioxide is the 
source of cirbon compounds Imilt up liv green 
plants in jihotosynthesis (F29). m the process 
(.arbon dioxide is absorbed from the air and 
oxygen returned, the reverse of the respiratory 
process of auimalh Air also contams .i <iuantity 
of water vapour, and traces ot ammonia, nitro- 
gen oxides, hydrogen, suli»hnr dioxide. h>dro- 
gen sulphide, ozone and of the rare ga.scH helium, 
krypton, neon, and xenon In a cit> smoke 
and dust particles iiiav l>e as abundant as 
100. OOC particles per < ublc centimetre A 
litre of air at O'" centigrade and 700 millimetres 
pressure weighs l'2n:i2 grams 
Alabaster, a soft crystalline form of sulphate of 
lime, nr granulated gypsum, easily w'orked for 
statuary and other ornamental articles, and 
i-apable of being lilghly polished Volterra, m 
T’uscany, > iclds the llnest. that m highest 
ancient repute eamo frcmi Mabastion hi Kgypt, 
near to the modern /XntmoC 
Alb, white vestment reaching to the feet, worn by 
priests m religious ceremonies 
Albatross, a large sea-bird of almost pure white, 
black and white, or brown plumage It nests 
in colonies on remote Islands, but at other tunes 
rarely approaches land Of the thirteen speolce, 
nine are found in the southern oceans, one in the 
tropics, and the three others In the North Pacille 
Albert Memorial, a large Gutblc monument de- 
signed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, and embel- 
lished with sculptures by eminent artists. 
Erected in memory of Prince Alliert ui Kensmg- 
ton Gardens at a cost of £ 120.000 
Alcazar, the palace at Seville, famed for |he 
beauty of Its halls and gardens. In ancient days 
the fesidence of the Moorish kings 
Alcohols. A class of organic compounds of general 
formula H-OH, where K Is an aliphatic radical. 

“ Alcohol " is the name used for ethyl alcohol 


(ethanol), this Is produced by distilling fer- 
mented liquors, and syntlietlcally from ethyl- 
ene, a product of petroleum cracking. In- 
dustrially ethyl alcohol Is used In the manu- 
facture of chloroform, ether, perfumes, etc. 
Diluted with wood alcohol or other denaturants 
ethyl alcohol is called "methylated spirits”, 
the denaturants are varied according to the 
Industrial purposes for which It is required, tiie 
methylated spirits then being largely exempt 
from duty. Wood alcohol (methyl alcohol or 
methanol) can be obtained by distilling wood, 
or synthetically from water gas. 

Alcoholic Strength. In Great Britain the stand- 
ard is the proof gallon which is an imperial 
gallon of spirits contalniug 49 28 per cent of 
alcohol by weight or 57 1 per cent, by volume 
at GO® F. In Europe the strength of spiriU is 
usually measured by the Guy-IiUssac hydro- 
meter In the USA. because of the smaller 
gallon. 1 37 US proof galloiw = 1 British 
proof gallon. In Britain the alcoholic content 
of spirTs and liqueurs appears on the bottle in 
degnies prooi WhLsky, for example, at 70® 
liroof (or 30“ under proof) contains 70/100 x 
57 1 alcohol, or alioiit 40 per cent. The alco- 
liolic content of wines is not shown on the 
label 

Aldehyde, the generic teim for a class of chemical 
compounds of general formula ll-CHO, where 
H IS an organic ladical. F)xcept for formaUle- 
bxlc. which IS a gas. aldehydes are volatile 
liquids 'J’hev aie iirodiiced liy oxidation of 
primary alcohols Most important aldeliyde is 
lormaldehj de used iii making the plastics de- 
hcrilicd as fonnaldchyde resins F(jrmalm 
(formrddehyde solution m water) is much n®c I 
for preserving zoological specimens 

Alder, a riv'cr-snic Irce of the genus A In us, iiulud- 
lug some 30 spe<‘ies and found in north tem- 
perate regions and the Andes The onlv spccie.s 
native to Britain is A glubnosa, which has l)een 
described as " guardian of river-banks ” l^ecause 
of the way its roots bmd together the sand and 
i-tones, aial so slow down erosion. The wood is 
used for furniture and charcoal 

Aldme Editions are the lieaiititul books printed m 
Venice by the lienaissance printer Aldo Pio 
Manuzio and his family between 1490 and 1597 
Italics were first introduced in these books 

Algae, fiowerless plants living mostly in water. 
Seaw'ceds and the green pond scums are the best 
known algae The green powder found on trees 
is composed (jf a microscopic alga (Protococcus). 
See F27 (2) 

Algebra, a branch of mathematics m which symbols 
arc used in place of numl>ers Sir Isaac Newton 
itvled It the " universal arithmetic " The 
Chmchc were able to solve the quadratic equation 
before tlie ('hristian era. but it was Al-Khovva- 
Tiznii, an Arab mathematician of the early 9th 
cent who miioduced algebra to Europe 

Alhambra, the ancient palace ot the Moorish kings 
at (iranada in Spam, built in the 13th and 1 4th 
cent Though part of the castle w’as turned 
into a modern palace under ( 'harles Y . the 
most beautiful parts of the interior are still fire- 
served -the graceful halls and dwelling -rooms 
grouped round the Goiirt cvf Allicrca and the 
Court of Tiions, with their foimtams, arcades, 
and lovely gardens 

Aliphatic describes derivatives of hydrocarlxins 
having chains of carbon atoms, as distinct from 
lings of carbon atoms as in benzene (see Aro- 
matic), Tlie gas Initane is aliphatic 

Alkali, the general name given to a number of 
chemicals which are bases (q t' ). Tlie term 
should be limited to the hydroxides of metals 
in the first and second grcnip of the periodic 
table and of ammonia, e g . NaOU, KOll. T'licv 
are used commercially m the manufacture ot 
paper, glass, soap, and artificial silk The w'ord 
comes from the Arabic al-kah meaning calcined 
wood ashes. Alkalis are extremely soluble in 
water and neutralise acids to fonn salts .oaui 
water 

Alkaloids, a large group of natural products which 
contain nitrogen, they are usually basic. 
Isolateil from plants and anlnials. they Include 
some hormones, vibimins, and drugs, h'x- 
ainples are lucotme, adrenalin, and cocaine 
Many Hlkalouis are made synthetically for 
medicinal use. e.g , morphine, quinine, 'llieir 
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ftincfclon In plants Is not well understood. 
See Belladonna. 

Alligator, the crocodile of America, common in the 
lower Mississippi and adjacent lakes and 
marshes, varying in length from 2 to 20 feet. 

Allopathy, medicine as ordinarily practised in 
which remedies are given to produce results 
opposed to the symiitoms The name is rarely 
used save to contrast It with homoeopathy 
(founded by Hahnemann of Leipzig about 1700) 
in which remedies are given which produce the 
same effects as the symptoms In fact modern 
medicine is Increasingly based on the results of 
scientific research and, unlike homoeopathy, is 
based on no one theory and no single technique 

Alloys are combinations of metals They are 
made because of their valuable special pro- 
perties, e.g., durability, strength, lightness, 
magnetism, rust-resistance, etc. Some well- 
known ones are brass (rinc -f- copper), coinage 
bronze (copper + zinc + tin), steels (iron + 
carbon + various other materials), soft solder 
(tin + lead), dental fillings (mercury + various 
ingredients). 

All Saints' Day (Nov 1) is common to both the 
English and Roman Catholic Churches, and is 
in commemoration ot the saints generally, or 
such as have no special day set anart for them 
Instituted by Pope Boniface IV.. early in the 
7th cent . this eccleasistical iestival was formerly 
called “ All Hallows " 

All Souls’ Day (Nov 2) is a festival of the Roman 
Church. Intended for the mitigation by prayer 
of the sufferings of souls in purgatory The 
commemoration was enjoined by Abbot Odilo 
of Cluiiy during the lltli cent upon the mona- 
stic order over which he presided, and was 
afterwards adopted generally throughout the 
Roman Commimlon 

Allspice, a flavouring obtained from a West Indian 
tree of the myrtle family, Pimenla officinalis 
The essential oil of its unripe fruit is a powerful 
irritant, and the bruised berries are carminative 

Alluvium, accumulations oi sand, mud, gravel, 
etc , washed down by rivers and forming 
distinct deposits. 

Almond, the fruit of the Amygdalus commvms. 
originally indigenous to Persia, Asia Minor, ami 
N Africa; now cultivated in Italy. Spain. 
France, the USA, and Australia. It yiehls 
both bitter and sweet oil Bitter almond oil is 
obtained by macerating and distilling the ripe 
seeds, it is used tor flavouring and scenting 
purposes, its fragrant odour being due to the 
presence of benzaldeliydj and hydiogen cyanide 
When the seeds are pressed sweet almond oil 
rtifluJts. this is used in perfumery, and also as a 
lubricant for very delicate machinery 

Almuce, a fur stole worn by certain canons 

Aloe, large plants of the lily family, with about 
180 species found mainly in the S African 
veldt and Karroo. The bitter purgative drug 
(aloes) is prepared by evaporating the plant’s 
sap. See Agave. 

Alpaca, a South American ruminant related to 
the llama whose long, fine wool is woven into a 
soft dress fabric known by the same name Sir 
Titus Salt first manufactured alpaca cloth (18.30). 
Saltaire, near Bradford, remains to evidence 
the success which for many years attended the 
enterprise. 

Alpha Particle, or alpha-ray, foat-movmg helium 
nucleus ejected by some radioactive atoms, 
e.g., polonium. It Is a combination of 2 neutrons 
and 2 protons. See FlKl). 

Alphabet (so called from the first two letters of the 
Greek alphabet — alpha, beta) is the tenn applied 
to the collection of letters from which the words 
of a language are made up. It grew out of the 
knowledge that all words can be expressed by a 
limited number of sounds arranged in various 
combinations. The Phoenicians were the first 
to make use of an alphabetic script derived from 
an earlier Semitic alphaljet (earliest known in- 
scriptions c. 1500-950 B.c.) from which all other 
alphabets have sprung. * The stages in the 
development of the alphabet were mnemonic 
(memory aids), pictorial (actual pictures). 
Ideographic (symbols), and lastly phonetic. 

All the ideographic systems died out, with the 
exception of that of the Cninese. 

Altimeter, an Instrument u;^ in aircraft to 
estimate altitude, its usual essential feature is 
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an aneroid barometer which registers the de- 
crease of pressure with height. Roughly 1 
millibar corresponds to 30 ft To read an air- 
craft altimeter correct for its destination, the 
zero setting must be adjusted for difference of 
ground height and difference of surface pressure, 
especially when pressure is falling or when flying 
towards low pressure. 

Altitude, an astronomical term used to signify the 
angular elevation of a heavenly body, this is 
measured with a quadrant or sextant In 
aeronautics it la the height (in feet or metres) 
above sea-level 

Alto, the second voice of a male-voice church 
choir, i.e., below treble and above tenor Tlie 
term may also be applied to an Instrument to 
distinguish it from others of similar design but 
different register: e g . alto saxophone. 

Alto-Relievo, a term applied to sculptured designs 
which are depicted in prominent relief on a fiat 
surface, technically si^ifying that the projec- 
tion exceeds one-half the true proportions of the 
objects represented. Basso-relievo is carving 
kept lower than one-half such projection 

Alum is a compound salt u.sed in various indus- 
trial processes, especially dyeing, its constituents 
bemg the sulphate of one univalent metal or 
radical {e g . potassium, soduini, ainmoniiiin. 
nibidlimi, caesium, silver, thallium) and the 
sulphate of a tervalent metal [e.g., aluminium, 
iron, chromium, manganese), and water of 
crystallisation. 

Alumina is the oxide of aluminium Very valuable 
as a refractory material The ruby is almost 100 
per cent, alumina, so also are the emerald, 
oriental amethyst, etc An hydrated aluinlniuni 
oxide Is bauxite, chief ore of aluminium from 
which the metal is extracted electrolyticaUy. 

Aluminium is a light metal which conducts 
electricity well. Its specific gravity at 20'' (' 
18 2 70.5 Melting point of alnminiuin is 
060 2® O. It is made couimeroially by electroly- 
sing bauxite dissolved m cryolite (double tiuoridc 
of aliunmmm and sodium). Aluminium alloys 
because of their strength and llghtiieas are being 
increaHingly used tor the construoLion of rail- 
way coaches, automobiles, aeroplanes, etc 

Amadavat, a popular cage bud of the weaver 
family, mainly crimson with white spof.s, so 
named tiecause the first specimens came from 
Ahmadabad in India about 1700 

Amalgam is the term applied to any alloy of which 
mercury forms a part. 

Amber, a brittle resinous substance. In origin, 
iossilised resin. Obtained mostly from the 
Baltic coasts, and used for omanieuts. pipe 
mouth -pieces, etc 

Ambergris is a waxy substance produced in the 
intestines of the sperm whale, .and generally 
found floating on the sea. It Is a valuable 
perfumery material 

Amblycephalus, a genus of homoptora including 
the froth-fly, which is destructive in many hop 
gardens in July and August, sucking the sap 
from the vine 

Amblyopsls, a species of fish, practically sightless, 
anil with inoperative organs of hearing ami 
feeling, that inhabit the Mammoth (.’ave of 
Kentucky. A remarkable illustration of the 
failure of senses not brought into use. 

America’s Cup, n prize trophy first offered In 18.51 
by the Royal Yacht Squadron and open to 
yachts of all nations. It was won in the first 
year by the “America,” a New York yachl. 
and has remained on that side of the cH^ean evei 
since, despite attempts to recapture it by Lord 
Dunraven. Sir Tliornas Lipton, Mr T O M 
Sopwith, and others The last attempt by Great 
Britain was m 1958, when Sceptre was beaten by 
the American ('nhnnbia Australia challenged 
for the first time In 1902 with Gretcl, but im- 
Huccessfully. 

Amethyst, the violet variety of quartz, used as a 
precious stone, containing traces of manganese, 
titanium, and iron The finest c.oloured 
specimens come from Brazil and the Urals. 

Amice, a linen vestment worn about the neck by 
Homan and many Anglican priests over the 
alb when officiating at Maas or Holy Eucharist. 
Formerly worn on the head by priests and 
pilgrims. 

Amines, organic chemicals composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen. They are derived 
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from ammonia, which they resemble in Hinell and 
chemical charactenstlcH. The smell of bad fish 
is due to tlie T'resence t)f amines Important 
industrially as intermediates in a wide variety 
Of products, tor example, the oynthesis of dye- 
stiitTs and man-ma<le llbies such as nylon 

Ammo>acids, on?anic compounds contaimnK an 
aimne Kroup and an acid Kroup. 'I’ncy aie the 
“ buildiTiK bricks ” of proteins {q v.) 

Ammoter, an nstrument for ineat.urin« the current 
lloM’inff m an electric circuit A contraction of 
ainpere-meter {See Ampere.) 

Ammonia, a colourless Kaseous compound com- 
prising three atoms of hydrogen to one of nitro- 
gen l^’ormcrlv it was made by beating the 
horns and hoots of deer, acquiring the name of 
spirits of hartshom. The ammonia ol commerce 
w now procured by coal licconipositioii m the 
course of gas- making and by direct syntliesis 
In the very important Haber process of am- 
monia production by fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, the nitrogen is made to combine witii 
hydiogen and the ammonia so prepareil is 
conyerted mto nitric acid, ammonium nitrate or 
ammonium sulphate. The Haber process made 
Germany self-sufflcient m nitrates m tlie first 
woild war. and was afterwards exploited all 
over the world 

Ammonites, extinct animals related to the Nau- 
tilus 'J’lic chambered shell is coiled usually in 
a plane spiral, and they arc conlhied to Mesozoic 
rocks 

Ammonium, the basic radical of ammonium salts. 
Composed of one atom of nitrogen and four of 
hydrogen, it behaves chemically like an ion 
ot a monovalent alkali metal Ammonium 
chloride is known as “ sal ammoniac ” “ Sal 

volatile " is ammonium carbonate 

Amnesty, an act ot gra<'.e by which a ruler or gov- 
erning power pardons political offenders 

Amorphoixs, a term used to indicate the absence 
of crystalline form in any body or substance 

Ampere, the most commonly used unit of electric 
current; often abbreviate to “ amp." named 
after Andr6 Mane Ampere, who in the 18‘.i0s 
helped to lay the foundatloas of modern 
eliiotro-magnetism See N13(l). 

Amphibia. See F23(l). 

Amphioxus or Lancelot, a primitive chordatc 
occurring in sand-banks around British shores 
and elsewhere 

Ana, a collection of criticisms, observations, or 
opinions about a particular person, place or 
subject. Used as a suffix especially applies to a 
person’s memorable sayings, anecxlotes about 
or publications bearing on, as in Johnsonvana, 
Alexarulrvana. Vtcloriana. 

Anarchism. See J3. 

Anchor, an mstniment used for keeping ships 
stationary. Great improvements have been 
introduced In recent years, stocklesa anchors 
being now chiefly used, consisting of a shank 
and a loose fluke. I-loyds’ niles prescribe the 
number and weiglit of anchors which must be 
earned by merchant ships 

Anchorite is a religious person who retires Into 
solitude to employ himself with holv thoughts. 
Among the early Christians, anchorites were 
numerous, but In the Western Church they 
have oeen few Their reputation tor wisdom 
and prescience was high, and kings and rulers m 
olden days would visit their cells for counsel An 
anchorite or " ankret ’’ was in mediieval times 
a source of fame and profit to tlie monastic house 
within which he was voluntarily immured. 

Anchovy, a fish of the herring family, distinguished 
bv its large mouth and projectmg snout, plenti- 
ful in the Mediterranean and much esteemed 
when cured. 

Ancient Lights are rights of light enjoyed by a 
property owner over adjoining land Such a 
right is obtained either by uninterrupted en- 
joyment for twenty years, or by written auth- 
ority, and once legally established cannot be 
upset, no building being permissible that would 
seriously interiere with the privilege. 

Anemometer, an instrument for measuring the 
strength of the wind. In the most widely lu 
pattern the rotation, about a vertical axis, o 
group of hemispherical or conical cups gives a 
measure of the total flow of air past the cups, 
various registering devices being employed. 
The Dines anemograph provides a continuous 
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record of the variation in both velocity and 
direction; changes of pressure produced in a 
horizontal tube, kept pomtmg mto the wind by 
a vane, cause a float, to which a pen is attached, 
to rise and fall m sympathy with the gusts and 
lulls. 'Jlie recently devised hot-wire anemo- 
meter. depending upon the change of electrical 
resistance experienced by a heated wire when 
cooled, enables very gentle air currents to be 
investigated 

Aneroid Is the kind of barometer which does not 
depend upon atmospheric support of a mercury 
(or other liquid) coliunn It consists of a 
metallic box. iiartlally exhausted of air, with a 
corrugated hd which moves with atmospheric 
changes A lever system magnifies the lid move- 
ments about ‘200 times and atmospheric pressure 
is read from a dial The construction of the 
vacuum chamber provides automatic compensa- 
tion for temperature changers An aneroid baro- 
meter is the basic component of an altimeter. 

Angelica, an aromatic plant of the Umbelhferae 
order. Angehca officinalis, valuable as a flavour- 
ing and por sessing medicinal properties In 
olden times supposed to protect against poison. 

Angelus, a ciiutch bell rung in Roman Catholic 
countries, at mom. noon, .and sunset, to remind 
the faithful to say their Angelic Salutation. 

Angevin Dynasty mcludes the Plantageiiet kings 
iTom Henry IT to Richard II. The name was 
derivetl from Henry II. ’s father, Geoffrey, Count 
of Anjou 

Angiosperms. See F28 (2). 

Angles, a northern tribe originally settled in 
Schleswig, who with t!ie Saxons and Jutes 
invaded Britain in the 5th cent. 

Angstrom, a unit of length (formerly Angstrom 
unit) equal to one-hundredth of a millionth of a 
centimetre (10“* cm ), used in measurmg the 
wavelength of light. X-rajs. etc 

Aniline, a simple aromatic comjiound related to 
lienzeiie and ammonia It is obtained from 
roal-tar Tlie name recalls the fact that it was 
first prepared by distilling indigo (anil is 
Portuguese for indigo) In 1B.58 W. H Perkm 
(lH.)8-iy07) discovered the first amline or 
coal-tar dye. mauve, and thus foundeti the 
modern dyestuff industry. 

Animal Kingdom. S(e F22-27. 

Anise, an umbelliferous plant {Pimptnella nnisum) 
found in Egypt and the I^evant, and valued for 
its fruit, aniseed, jiossessiiig certam medicinal 
properties and yielding an aromatic, volatile oil 
Also used ill cooking llie aiuse of the Bible is 
Aneihuin graveolens, i e , dill 

Annates were acknowledgments fonnerly paid to 
the pope by way of fee or tax in respect of 
ecclesiastical preferment, and consisted usually 
of a iiroportloii of the income (" first-fruits ”) of 
the office Introduced into England in the 13th 
cent . annexed to the Crown under Henry VIII; 
transferred to a perpetual fund for the benefit 
of the poorer clergy in 1704. See Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. 

“ Annual Register,” a yearly record of political 
and litorarv events, founded by Edmund Burke 
(as eilitor) in 1751) and Robert Dorsley, the 
bookseller 

Annunciation, Feast ol the (March 25). is a church 
festival commemorating the message of the In- 
es,mation of Christ brought by the angel Gabriel 
to the Virgin .Marv, hence the title Lady Day 

Anointing is the pouring of consecrated oil upon 
the body bis a mark of supreme honour. In 
England it is restricted chiefly to the ceremony 
of the monarch’s coronation, and the epixin with 
which the oil is applied forms part of the 
English regalia In the Roman Catholic Church 
anointing represents the sacrament of extreme 
unction. 

Ant. There are about 6,000 species of ants, which 
Ijelong to the same order (Hymenoptera) as the 
liees, wasps, and ichneumon flies They are 
social in habit, living in communities of varying 
size and development. There are three basic 
castes hi ants — the females or qiieens, the 
males, and the tcorkers (the last-named being 
neuter), although specialised forms of workers 
are sometimes found, e.o., the soldiers of the 
harvesting ants. In the communities of those 
species of ants which evolved most recently 
there Is a highly complex social life and well- 
developed division of labour. Some species of 
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these ants make slaves of other species. steahiiK 
the cocoons before the adult fonns emerge 
Many ants " milk ” greenflies, which thc\ 
protect for their honey-llke secretion, and most 
ants’ nests contain many " guests.” such as 
beetles and silver flsh. Some ants harvest 
grains of com, and others, from S. America, live 
on fungi which they cultivate in undcrgrouiul 
" mushroom beds." 

Antarctic Exploration. In earlier centuries it 
was thought that a great continent must exist 
in the southern hemisphere, arounrl the South 
Pole, to balance the known land masses in 
the north. Its supposed extent was greatly re- 
duced in the IHth cent , particularly when (’apt 
Cook sailed for the first time sc'utli of the Ant- 
arctic Circle and reached the edge of the icc 
pack. A portion of the ice-covered continent — 
the coast of Graham Land — was first sighted by 
Lieut. Edward Braiistleld in 1820 Explorers of 
several other nations sighted portions of the 
coast-line in other quarters, but the first exten- 
*^1x6 exploration was made l>y Capt. James 
Clarke Koss, who with the Erebus and Terror 
penetrated into the Koss Sea in 1841. and dis- 
covered the great Rosa Ice Barrier in 78° South 
lat. Interest in the Antarctic did not revive 
until after 1890, when an inteniational scheme 
of research was drawn up. A Norwegian. (' E. 
Borchgrevlnk. in 1898-1900. was the first to 
winter m the Antarctic and to travel on the ice 
barrier. Tlie British share in this work was 
carried out by ('apt K. F. Scott’s expedition in 
the Ihscorery, 1901-4. Scott's party sledged 
across the barrier to 82* 17' South, then a record 
farthest south ” A little later. Ernest 
Shackleton tieat this by travelling to within 
100 miles of tlio South Pole In 1910 Scott 
orgauisetl his second expedition of the Terra 
Noui, and became engaged against his will in a 
“ race for the Pole,” when, after ills departure, 
the Norwegian Arctic explorer, Roald Amund- 
sen, suddenly announced that he was sailing for 
the Antarctic. Amundsen set up hLs liase at 
the eastern end of the Barrier, and. relying on 
dog teams for hauling his sledges, reached the 
Pole on December 14. 1911 Meanwhile Scott 
and his partv, their start delayed by adverse 
weather, were rnarcliing southwards, man-haul- 
ing their sledges, for Scott was against the use 
of dogs. After an arduous journey they 
reached the Pole one month after Amundsen. 
The return was a struggle against the weather 
ami increasing weakness, probably due to 
scurvy, until at last they penshea within a few 
miles of their base After the First World War 
the development of the wlialing industry greatly 
stimulated further exploration. Outstanding 
expevlitions included that, of Adimral R E 
Bjrd, 1929, when he flew over the Houth Pole; 
The British Graliam Land expedition, 1934. 
whicli carried out the first e.xtensive mapping 
of any part of the Antarctic contment; and the 
U S. Navy’s Antarctic Expedition of 1940. 
wdien the whole continent was circumnav igated 
and great areas photograpiied from the air In 
recent years valuable work lias been done by 
the first International expedition, the Nor- 
wegian-Brltish-Swedish Expedition to Queen 
Maud liand, and by the French in Adelie Land. 
The Falkland Island Dependencies Surv'ey. set 
up during the war. has continued the scientific 
exploration of Graham Land The Antarctic 
was the scene of high adventure during the 
International Geophysical Year (1957-58). 
when scientists from many countries partici- 
pated in the explorations 'ilie Commonwealth 
Trans- Antarctic Expedition set out from 
opposite sides of the continent and met at the 
South Pole, the U.K. party, led by Sir Vivian 
Fuchs, from the Falklands, and Sir Edmund 
Ilillary and his party from New 2^1and. The 
U K. party accomplished the first crossing 
of the White Continent in 09 days. Their 
scientific work included the making of seismic 
and complementary gravimetric studies at 
frequent intervals along the 2.200- mile traverse 
Since the Antarctic is becoming important for 
many reasons. In weather forecasting, in the 
whaling industry, and os a possible centre for 
world air routes, the tempo of exploration and 
research will become even faster In the future 

Anteater. There are two unrelated %milies of 


anteaters, the Mymiecophagidae and the 
Manidae Among the former the ("iieat Ant- 
eater {Myrmecophaga jubtta) is tlie largest 
species, over 0 ft in length, occurring in Central 
and S iVmerica. Oiilv half its size is the lesser 
Anteater ( Tamandtia tetrndactyla) . tills is fountl 
in forests of tropical America and Trinidad 
The Tw'o-toed Anteater {Ci/dopes didactylus) 
belongs to South America and 'I'rinidad These 
three animals live mostly on termites, they an; 
adapted to this diet, having large claws for dig- 
ging out ants, and a tubular mouth with a long 
sticky tongue. The Manidae arc the .Scaly 
Anteaters or Pangolins, widely distributed over 
Africa and the Grient The diflereiice betwei'ii 
the two families is that the first has hair cover- 
ing the body, the latter has horny scales instead 

Antennae, paired fceleis of insects and ciustacea 

Anthem, a choral compo.sition. with or without 
in.strumental accompanimei.i . usiiallv sung 
after the third collect m tlie (’Imrch of England 
tervice. The words are from tlio Sciipturc'-. 
and the coinpositlon may lie lor solo voices 
only, for full choir, or for both Among the 
clilef British composers of anthems are I'allis. 
Purcell. Crolt Boyce, (ioss. and Stainer 

Anthracite is a lilack coal witli a lirilliant liistie 
It contains 92'\, and over ot caibon and hurin 
slowly, without smoke or flame 

Anthropoid, meaning ” resembling man,” a sul)- 
order of the primate mammals including man 
and also the gibbon, chimpanzee, orang utan, 
and gorilla 

Anticyclone, a region where barometric pressure is 
greater than that of its surrounding'* Hucli .i 
system i.s distinguished on weather charts by a 
pattern of isobars, nsualh ciicular or oval- 
shapeil, enclosing the centre of high pressure 
where the air is calm In tlie remaining areas 
light or moderately strong winds blow spirallv 
outwards, in a clockwise direction in tiie Nor- 
thern Hemisphere (and in tlie reverse direction 
in the Southern Hemisphere), in accordance 
with Buy’s Ballot’s law (an observer with back 
to wind in Northern Ileinisphere has lower 
pressure to left: in Southern to right) Over 
the Britihh li-les anticyclonic weather is gener 
ally quiet and settled, being fair, warm, arnl 
sunny in summer and either very coJd and often 
foggy or overcabt and gloomy In winter. These 
systems move slowly and sometimes remain 
practically stationary for days at a tune, tliat 
over Siberia l>eing particularly well defined 
Extensive belts of almost pennanent anti- 
cyclones oc*cur in latitudes 30’ N and 30° S 
Persistent antic\ clonic w'eather with eaHterl\ 
winds during the months December to Marcli. 
1902-3, brought tlie coldest and hardest wintei 
to Britain since 1740 (taking the Midlands as 
representative) 

Antimony. Metal element, symbol Sb In groui* 
V of the periodic taiile Exists in various tonus, 
the stalile form lieliig a grey brittle metal with a 
layer structure The other forms are non- 
coiiductorR On lieing burned, it gives oil 
dense fumes of oxide of antimony By ItscII 
It Is not of special utility, but as an alloy foi 
liardening other metals, it Is much used As an 
alloy witli lead for tvpc-mctal, and with tin and 
copper or zinc for Bntannia-inetal. it is of great 
value Most Imiiortant antimony ore is stilmitc 
(antimony bulplildc) 

Anti-Pope, one elected iii opposition to one held 
to be canonically chosen, commonly applied to 
the popes Urban VT and (^'lenient VII , who 
resided at Avignon during the Great Schism 
(1378-1417) 

Anti-proton, t)ic " negative proton.” an atomic 
particle created in lilgh energy collisions of 
nuclear particles Its existence was confirmed 
in Oct 1955. See F]3(l), 14 

Antisemitism. See J3. 

Antlers are the branched horns of deer, the 
branches being called tinea. Antlers originate 
as outgrowtns of the frontal bone, and are 
usually shed once a year. Except in the rein- 
deer and carilxiu tliey are restricted to the male 

Apartheid. See J4 

Ape, a term applied to the gorilla, chimpanzee, 
orang-utan, and gibbon — the anthropoid apes. 

Aphelion, the point in the orbit of a planet farthest 
from the sun: the opposite of perihelion. 

Aphids. See T28 (2). 
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Apis, the 6;icrcd bull worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians; also the scientifle name for the bee 
Apocalyptic writings arc those which deal with 
revelation and prophecy, more especially the 
Revelation of St ,lohn. 

Apocrypha (hidden writings), the books which were 
included in the Septuagint (Greek) and Vulgate 
(Latin) versions of the Old Testament but ex- 
cluded from the sacred canon at the Kefonuntion 
by the Protestants on Ihe groundH Mint Micv 
were not originally written in Ilebicw nor re- 
garded as genuine by the Jews The books 
include: 1 and 2 Esdras, Tobit. .luditli, ad- 
ditions to Esther, Wisdom of Solomon. Ec- 
clcBiaeticus, Baruch, Song of the 'J'hrce Holy 
Children, History of Susannah, Bel and the 
Dragon. Prayer of Manasscs, 1 and ‘J Maccabees 
The term is usually applied to the additions to 
the old Testament, but there arc also numerous 
Christian writings of the same chaiactcr 
Apogee, that point In the orbit of a btavenly body 
which IS farthest from tlie earth; used in rela- 
tion to tlie sun. moon, and arlitlcial satellites 
'The sun’s apogee (onesponds to the earth's 
aphelion, the moon’s apogee is the point in its 
orbit most remote from the earth Set- Perigee 
Apostasy a a re\olt. liv an individual or partj, 
liom one (onn ot opinions nr dotlrmc to another 
.luhan, the Roman Vhiipcror CIUI-b:’). brought 
up as a Christian, ben .imc converteil to paganism 
and on coming to Uie throne (hOl). prcxilaimcd 
religious toleration Hence his name, Julian 
the Apcftato 

Apostles. Tlie t^volve apostles who were disciples 
of Jesus Mere himon l‘ctcr and Andrew (his 
brother). James and John (sons ot Zebedee), 
Philip. Baitholomcw. 'I'honias, Matthew., Tames. 
Tliacldacus. Simon, and Judas Iscariot After 
(lie AK.ension Matthias was chosen to take the 
place of Judas St P.iul is alwa\s referred to 
as the chief apostle, though he is not one of the 
twelve St. Barnabas has also been calk'd an 
apostle 

Apostles’ Creed, applied to the most ancient ol the 
('hurth’s etatomcnlH of its belief “ 1 believe 
m Cod the Eathei Almiglili . and in Jesus 
I'hrist Ins only Son our Lc.rd. who was burn of 
the Holy Ghost and the Viigin Maiv ” A 
'.iter version is used in the Church ol England 
at nioniing and evening iiraver 
Apostolic Fathers w^ere the immediate disciples or 
(ollowcrs of the Apostles, especially such as loft 
wiitings behind. They included Barnabas, 

( 'lenient of Rome. Ignatius of Antioch, llermas, 
J’apias of Hieropolis, an<l Po'jcaip 
Appeasement Policy. 'I’hc name of the poliev 
dunng 1937 and 1938 of yielding to (he demands 
of Hitler and Mussolini in the hope fh.it a point 
would be reached when the dicfati^rs woulil 
co-operate m the maintenance ol peace The 
jiolicv lulminated in the Munich Agreement 
(which was the subject of much criticism) attcr 
a senes of concessions including the recognition 
of the Italian lomiuest of Abvssinia and the 
Gennan annexation ol Ausfiia The ixihcy 
was flnallv demonstrated ;ia futile when Hitler 
bci/cd CzcchosloMikia in Marcli 1939 
Appian Wav. the oldest and llncst ot the Boman 
roads originally laid bv Appius Claudius (312 
n c ) from l{ome to Capua and thence to 
Bnmdislum (Bnndisi) 

Approved Schools arc residential schools lor the 
tramuig of young pcrMiiis under 17 who. be- 
cause ot disturbed behaviour as a result ot un- 
favourable mtlueuces such as bail environment 
nr parental neglect, arc guiltv of otfeuces or m 
need of care and iiroteelion an<l have been sent, 

(o them by magistrates liom juvenile or other 
i oiirt.s tScc (iho Detention Centre, Borstal 
April, the fourth month of the vear, from tlie 
Roman Avnlif derived from ar^rrr " to open ” 

— the period vvlien the buds begin to open 
Apse Is a semicircular recess, arched or dome- 
roofed, at the end of the choir, aisles, or nave of 
a church 

Aquatint Is a method of etching on copper, by 
w'hlch Imitations of drawings in water-colours. 
Indian ink, bistro, and sepia are produced • 
Aqueducts are conduits in which water flows or 
is coiiveyed from ita source to the place where 
it is to be ured. Most famous builders were the 
Homans and the oldest Roman aqueduct was 
the Aqua Appla which dates ftrom about 310 n c 
Y (72nd Ed.) 
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Among modem aqueducts may be mentioned 
that of Glasgow, which brings water to that 
city from Ixich Katrine: that of Manchester, 
which taps Thlrlmere. that of Liveniool. with 
Ijake Vvmwy in North W'aJef as its source, and 
the Eron Aqueduct. Itadnorshire, which carries 
water from the Elan Valley to Birmingham. 

Arabesque, the term applied to the elaborate 
decoraf,ion based on flowing lines used in 
Moonsh art 

Arabian Nights, a collection cf fas’c;inating tales ol 
the Orient, of mixed Indian, Persian, Arabic, 
and Eff^'ptian origination, and first made knowqi 
in Europe bv Antoine Galland, a French Oriental 
teholar whose original tianslatlon was calleil 
27if' Thousand and One Nvfhis 

Arabic Numerals, consisting of the characters. 
0. 1 . 2, 3. 4. 6. 6. 7. 8. 9. had their roots m India, 
whence they passed to Baghdad m the second 
half of the 8th cent and were introduce by wav 
of Siiain to Europe in the 12th cent., taking the 
place of the Roman numerals 

Aragonite, the unstable foim of cakiimi carbonate 
found as a irineral in some young deposits. 
It crystallises in the oithorhombic system but 
lends to revert to caleite (f/ r ) 

Aramaic Languages, the Semitic dialects current in 
Mefopotamia and the regions extending south- 
west from the Euphrates to Palestine from about 
the 12th c^'iit n c until alter tlie rise ol Ii>larn, 
when Aramaic was superseded by Arabic 
Both Anunaic aiul Greek were s-poken m I'ales- 
tme durmg the time of Christ 

Archaeopteryx, a fossil bird providing a connecting 
link between reptiles and birds It had feathers, 
jaws with teeth, no bill, reptilian bones and skull, 
a long tail, and it probably used its fore-limbs 
for .glnling flight 'i’he first specimen, found in 
1801, m the 8olenlioteii limestone of Bavana. 
IS in J.ondou’s Natural History Museum. 
F32(l) 

Archbishop, the chief of the bishops of an eecksi- 
.astieal province in tlie Greek, Roman, and 
Anglican churches In the Church of England 
there are two anhbishops, the Archbishop of 
(’ai)terburv. called the Pinnate of all England, 
and the Archbishop of York, stjled the Primate 
of England 

Archimedes’ Principle. ^Vhen a bodv is weighed 
in air and then in any fluid, the apparent loss 
in weight 18 equal to the weight of fluid displaced 
'I'hiK scientific fact wa^ noted by the Syracusan 
philosopher Archimedes (2h7-212 nr.) and is 
frequently used us a basis for density measure- 
ments. 

Architecture, the art and science of building The 
provision of shelter for mankind by the orderly 
arrangement of materials m a manner which 
expresses man’s attitude to living. The forms 
whith buildings take are the outcome of the 
f.iiictlon lor which they .ire to be used, of the 
.irchiiect’s aesthetic sensibilitv and of the struc- 
tural method adopted \ ntil the last humlred 
vears structural methods were limited to timlier 
Irames, and columns, lintels, load -bewaring walls, 
arches, vaults, and domes m brick or stone 
From these few basic elements have ev'olved the 
great variety of historic ttvies of building to be 
found tliroughout the world To give but one 
example, the Greeks created those systems of 
decorated columns and lieains. known as the 
Orders, which were adapted bv the Romans, 
revived deoorativelv rather than stnicturnllv 
dnnng the Renai'-sanLc and are still used m 
debased form on (he more presumptuous tvpe 
of modern building. In recent years, however, 
architecture has taken on a new meaning Once 
conflned to the rich, in the fonn of Church, 
State, or Commerce, it is now’, with the coining 
of democracy, recognised as an essential social 
eerv’ice tor all. 'I his. and the development of 
new structural techniques and materials (steel, 
aluminium, sheet glass, reinforced concrete, 
plastics, and plywoods, to name a few), have 
made the Interest in histone styles, the ni.nn- 
stay of the older architect, of secondary imivor- 
tance Idodeni architecture Is the creation of 
buildings with the highest ivosslblc standards of 
functional performance m terms of efficient 
planning and stnicture. good artificial and 
natural lighting, adequate heating or cooling, 
and proper acoustic conditions consistent with 
the price the client can afford to pay. At the 
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same time the architect’s task is to design a 
structure, and the spaces the structure delimits, 
internally and externally, which are sestheticallv 
stimulating and satisfy mg, and w’ell related to 
the land and buildings around 

Arctic Elxploratlon. Modern exploration of the 
Arctic begins m the 16th cent., when men sought 
to reach the East Indies by sailing through 
the Arctic to the Pacific Ocean. The North- 
east Passage, via the shores of northern A.sia. 
was the first attempted In 1553 and 1554 
the English navigators Sir Kichard Chan- 
cellor and Stephen Burrough failed into the 
White Sea, but were prevented by storms and 
ice from advancing farther eastwards. The 
project was later revived by the Dutch; Bar- 
cndt.s in 1594 discovered Spitsbergen, but also 
failed to get beyond Novaya Zeinlya It was 
not, m fact, until 1879 that tlie Swede. A 1C 
Nordenskidld. in the Vega, succeeded in reaching 
the Pacific The attempts to find a North-west 
Passage were more numerous and determined 
In 1586 John Davis penetrated Davis Strait and 
coasted along Baffin Isla.d. Hopes ran high 
when Henry Hudson discovered Hud.son Bay 
m 1610, but a practicable passage continued to 
elude explorers. The problem was to find a 
navigable route through the maze of channels 
in the short summer season, and to avoid being 
frozen in with supplies exhausted. After the 
Napoleonic Wars the Admiralty sent out many 
naval expeditions which culminated m Sir 
John Franklin’s expedition with the Erebtia and 
Terror in 1845 The ships were beset by ice m 
Victoria Channel and. after Franklin’s death, 
were abandoned by their crews, wlio perished 
from scurvy and starvation on their march 
southwards. To ascertain their fate, several 
further expeditions were despatched, and the 
crew of the Inreshaaior, commanded by B J 
M’Clure, sailing eastwards from Bering Strait, 
were the first to make the Passage, though in 
doing so they were obliged to abandon their 
ship. It was thirty years before the Norwegian. 
Roald Amundsen, succeeded in ''Piling the Gjoa 
from east to west. In the mciuPirm*. f* o North 
Pole had become the goal of explorers. Nansen, 
in 1893. put the Fram into the ice-pack to drift 
across the Polar basin, and himself made an 
unsuccessful attempt on the Pole across the 
pack This was eventually achieved by the 
American explorer Robert E Pearv, who after 
several expeditions in the North Greenland 
region, sledged to the Pole with Eskiinf) com- 
panions in 1909 'Phe next pha,«:e was the em- 
ployment of airships and aeroplanes in Arctic 
exploration. In 1926 Admiral Bvrd made the 
first Hight over the Pole, and in the same year 
Amundsen and Lincoln Ellswortli flew the air- 
ship Norge from Spitsbergen to Point Barrow, 
Alaska. Two years later, the Itaha, com- 
manded by the Italian, Nobile, was wrecked on 
a return flight from the Pole, and Amundsen 
lost his life in an attempt to rescue the survivors 
With modem developments in aircraft and 
navigation, flights over the Polar basin are 
almost a routine matter, and passenger flights 
between Europe and America via northern 
Greenland are lielng pioneered The first voyage 
under the North Pole was made in August 
1968 by tlie American nuclear-powered sub- 
marine Nanhhi?. 

Arenaceous Rocks, the rocks compose<l of grains 
of sand, chiefly sandstones; quartz is the most 
abundant mineral in these rocks. 

Argillaceous Rocks are a sedimentary group. In- 
cluding the shales and clays 

Argon, chemical element, symbol A This was 
the first of the inert gases {q r ) to be Isolated 
from air by Rayleigh and Ramsay In 1894 
Argon Is ufied for filling gas-flJled metal fila- 
ment electric lamps. In gas discharge tube it 
gives a blue glow. 

Ana, a song consisting of a first, part, a second 
part, and a repetition of the first part. Songs 
of this type commonly -occur In 18th-cent. 
operas and oratorios. The term has been loosely 
extended to cover airs rendered solo by principal 
characters in opera. 

Arles, the Ram. the first of the signs of the 
Zodiac. 

Arithmetic, the branch of mathematics that deals 
with numerical calculations os hi counting. 


measuring, weighing. The early civilisations 
iLsed simple arithmetic for commercial pur- 
po.'ies. emT>loying symbols and later letters of 
the alphabet ns numerals. When Htndu-Arabic 
numerals replaced Roman numerals in the 
Middle Ages it meant a great step forward and 
led to rapid developments — the invention of 
logarithms, slide-rule, calculatmg machmes. 

Ark cf the Covenant was tlie sacred chest, over- 
laid with gold, which occupied the inner 
sanctum of the Temple, and symbolised God’s 
covenant with his people. 

Aimada, Spanish, the naval expedition fitted out 
by Phillip 11 of Spain in 1588 against England, 
coninmrided bv (lie Duke of Medina Sidonia 
It compnsed 129 ships, was manned by 8,000 
sailors and earned 19.000 .soldiers and more than 
2.000 cannon. Against this fonnidable force 
Elizabeth had only 80 ahips. manned by 9,000 
sailors, under I-ord Howard of Effingham, under 
whom served Drake. Jliiwklns. and Frobislier 
The British Fleet aw.ilted the Amiada off 
Plymouth, and at Tilbury there was a con- 
siderable defeuslve land force under the com- 
mand of the Earl of I eicester On July 19 the 
ships of the Armada were sighted off the Lizard, 
disposed in a crescent seven miles long from 
horn to horn The excellent manoeuvring of t ho 
English, their tli e-ships, and a gale from tlie 
N W combined so effectively to cripple the 
Spanish ships that the Annada was scattered 
in confii.^ion. a verv small remnant contriving 
to reach home via the North of Scotland It 
was impossible to embark the army ot Parma 
waiting in tlie Netliei lands Elizabeth had a 
medal struck bcanng in f-atin the inscrifition. 
“ God blew and thev were scattered ” 

Armadillo, a genus of animals related to the sloths 
and anteaters, belonging to South Amenea, 
and eanving a hard bony covering over the 
back, under which one species (Tolyrfiite'o can 
completely conceal itself when attacked, rolling 
itself up like a hedgehog 

Armageddon, according to the Revelation of St 
John, the great battle in which the last con- 
flict between gocxl and evil is to be fought 

Armillary Sphere, an early form ot astronomical 
apparatus with a number of circles representing 
equator, meridian, ecliptic, etc Used by 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy and up to the time of 
Tycho Brahe for determining the position ot 
the stars. 

Aromatic. A term used by chemists, originally 
to describe conipoimds like benzene, having a 
characteristic smell It is a term which implies 
a collection of chemical characteristics, the 
salient features lieing a flat ring stmctLire and a 
general similarity to Ixjnzene. 

Arpeggio, a chord whose notes are played in 
ascending or descending i-'eqnenee, as on a harp 

Arsenic, a metalloid element, symhol As. In group 
V of the periodic table usually met with as a 
con.stitueiit of other ralneral.s aomctiniis by 
Itself Its compounds are very poisonoiiH 
LeaiJ arsenante is a poweriuJ insecticide used for 
spraying fruit trees. The rnoie stable allo- 
troplc form (grey) has a layer structure, and 
conducts electricity. 

Artesian Wells take their name from Artoi's m 
France, where the first wells of this kind \%ere 
constructed In 1126 'I'hey are to l)c found 
only when a water-liearing bed is sandwiched 
between two impervh.us beds When a boring 
is made to the lower part of the bed, the pressure 
of water la sufficient to cause the water to over- 
flow at the surface Artesian wells were known 
to ancient Egypt and Ghina, and have existed 
in the Hahara since the earliest times 'I’he 
fountains in Trafalgar Square are fed by 
arte.slan wells sunk through the London clay 
into the chalk about 400 ft. 

Arthropoda. See F22(2). 

Arthur’s Seat, a hill of volcanic origin. 823 ft high, 
dominating Holyrood Park, to the south-east of 
Edinburgh 

Articles. The Six A rtides are those contained in an 
Act of Henry VIII and were of Roman Catholic 
«)riglu. The Thiriy-Nine Articles dnvwn up m 
1,563 comprise the doctrines of the Anglican 
Established Church, and must lie subscrilied 
to bv all taking holy orders therein 

Art Nouveau, a tenn applierl to the " new art ” 
which spread across Europe and the U S.A 
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(lurinp tho 18908 It was mainly a style of 
architecture and interior decoration which 
attempted to break with tlie old traditions of 
darkness and " heaviness ” by the use of the 
new materialH of cement, steel, and Klass from 
which it created patterns characterised by 
(u) over-elaboration, (b) relatively naturalistic 
but tortuous representations of plants, etc , 

(c) a ubiquity which Iclt no surface undocorated 
'J'ypical ot the extravair.inces of Art Nouveau 
are the cast-iron lilies with copper tendrils, the 
cupboard doors and chan -backs with heart- 
shaped holes, and the furniture shaped like 
animals, examples of which are still with ue In 
Britain the movement was basically a continua- 
tion of the Arts and Crafts movement of William 
Morris, Aubrey Beardsley represented this es- 
sentially fin-de-siecle school in his dr.iwmys 

Arts and Crafts Movement, the English revival of 
deiorative art which bei^an about lH7a as a 
rc\olt ayainst the existing vulgarity of intern.il 
del oration and furnishiinrs and the pettiness ol 
atadeinic art Inspired bv William Morns and 
Burne-.Tones toKcther with Bo.-^.setti. it w'as 
strouKly mtiuemed by the former’s mediaeval- 
iHin, his hatred of industrialism, and his own 
version of socialism which included theroKenera- 
fion of man by haralicrafts His llrm of Morns 
A’ Co produced wallpapers, tapestries, furniture, 
stained -ylass windows, carpets, and fabrua m a 
style totally different from that of contemporary 
\ ictorian deciiration d'he (c A Mubcum in 
lauidon h.is a room entirely decorated with 
Morns products, and his Kclmscott I’rcss did 
much to raise the standanls of book desism and 
printing in its day Sec Art Nouveau. 

Arum, a Keiuis of plants of the Araceae family, of 
which there is but one British bpecies, the wake- 
robin or cuckoo-piiit, hometimes also styled 
“ Jjords and Ladies ” Its pointed leaves and 
biukes of scarlet poisonous tiernes are t.imiliar in 
(he hedgerows The starch in the tuber was 
iormerly used as food under tho name “ Port- 
land arrowToot ” 

Aiundel Marbles, a collection of ancient Creek 
sculptures formed by Th(un<vs ifoward, JOarl of 
Arundel, in the 17th cent and prcbented to 
Oxford University by Ins lirandson, Henry 
Howard, who became Duke of Norfolk 

Aryan is a term used to denote the lingual and 
cthnolOKieal groups otherwise know’u .as Iinlo- 
Kuropean or Indo-Cerm.imc Compri.scs two 
blanches. Western or European, and Eastern or 
Armenian The Aryan laniruaKcs show com- 
mon oriKin by their vocabularj . syntax, and in- 
flexions The w’ord Aryan, derived from the San- 
skrit. means an ’* honourable lord of the soil ”, 
the nearest to the paient tontrue is Sanskrit, 
and the ( hief divisions in Europe arc tho Teu- 
tonic, Komance, Slav, and Celtic The Turks, 
M.'iRjars, B.tsqucs, and I'lnns are non-Arjan 
The common anccbtors of the Ar>.an itiouj) 
dwelt ainontf the Painii's at a period of remote 
antiQuii y 

Asafoetlda, an acrid, stronK-arnellinir kuui resin 
exuded from the stem of an umbelliferous plant. 
Ferula foctula, found in Persia and Afghanistan 
I'ormerly used medicinally to treat hysteria, 
si ill usecJ ill cooking ui India, Iran, and France 

Ascensloii Day. or Holy Thursday, is the 4()th day 
after Easter. 

Ascot Races ar^; an annual fashionable function 
dating from 1711 and taking place on Ascot 
Heath, only six miles from Windsor, in June 
Have always had royal patronage. The course 
IS nearly two miles long 

Ash, a familiar deciduous tree of the genus Fraxi- 
HUS. of over 00 species, native to North-tem- 
Tierate regions Tlie ash held an important 
place in Norse mythology, .os it was supposeil 
to support the heavens with its roots in Hell. 
Tne species native to Britain, and to Europe. 

IS F exceUxor, a tall tree with compound leaves, 
greenish flowers, winged seeds, and black buds 
in winter It la a valuable timlicr tree, tough 
and el.'istlc, and largely used for wheels and 
handles. TTie rowan, or mountain ash, Sorbiis 
aucuparxa, with similar leaves and orange 
berries, belongs to a different family * F 
pendula or weeping aali is a weeping strain 
which makes an Ideal natural summer house 

Ashei, The, the symbol which distinguishes the 
winning cricket team m the Austrullaii Test 


Matches In 1882 the Australians won at the 
Oval by 7 runs After the match the following 
epitaph appeared in the Srorixno Times: “in 
alfection.'ite remembrance of Eiiigllsh Cricket 
which died at the Oval on Aug. 29. 1882. 
deeply lamented by a large circle of sorrow'ing 
friends and acquaintances K I P. NB. The 
body will 1)0 cremated and the ashes taken to 
Australia,” When the English Eleven went to 
Australia tho same winter it was said th.at thev 
had come to recover tlie ” ashes ” England 
won two out of three matches, and after the 
thinl match tho ashos of what is now generally 
believed to have lieou a stump wore presented 
in an urn to Ivo Bligh, latei Lord Dandey He 
bequeathed the urn to the M C C . an<l it now 
stands m tlie Memorial Callery at Lorrl’s. 

Ash Wednesday, first day of Lent, on which ashes 
arc sprinkled on the head as sign of penitence 
iindi r an mjiinction of Pope Giegory the Great 
in the 6th cent 

Asp, a small poisr)nous snake, often inontioried m 
ancient literature and traditionally sujiposed to 
have been us “d by ( leopatra in killing herseli 
Probably the Egyptian Horned Vii>cr (CtrasUs). 

Assassination, treacherous murder for politieai 
ends, usu.ally of a ruler or distinguished person 
Among the most famous assa-ssmalions of his- 
tory were .lulins Caesar. -14 nc . Thomas .i 
Becket. 1170, David Bi/^io. 1566. Willi.ini 
the Silent. 1584. Ilenrv IV of France, IbiiJ. 
Jean P.aul Marat, 1793. Abraham Lincoln, 
1865. Alexander II of Kiissia. 1881 . Archduke 
Francis Ferdmund of Austria, 1914, Dr Doll- 
fuss. 1934, King Alexander of Yugoslavia, 
1934. Mahatma Gandhi. 1948. King Abdullah 
of Jordan, 1951 , Liaquat Ah Khan. 1951. King 
Felsal of Iraq. 1958, Mr Bandaranaike, 1959. 

Assassins. Ser J5 

Asteroids are minor planets most of whose orbits 
lie lietweeii those of Mars and Jupiter, thev 
were unknown until the discovery of ('ere^ by 
Piazzi in 1801 More than 1,500 have been 
recognised and many more arc l>elieved lo 
ex'st, since 1891 their paths have been identi- 
fied by exposed pbotograiihic plates Most of 
these planetoids or minor planets are nit it 
celestial footballs, the majority having a 
diameter of well under 50 miles Ceres, with a 
diameter of c 480 m , is the largest, then there 
aie Palkva (c 304 m ). Juno (120 lu ), \e.sta 
(2 to m ). .Vstraca, Adonis. Hermes. Hidalgo. 
Eros. Amor, Apollo, and the Trojan group which 
all take their names from Homer's lUad — 
Achilles, Patroclus, Hector. Nestor, Priam, 
Agamemnon, Ulysses, Aeneas, Anchises, 
Troilus, Ajax, and Diomede 

Astrolabe, a mediieval scientific instrument for 
taking altitudes, observing the sun by day and 
the stars by night, and used for tellmg the time 
and tlnding the latitude. Used by the ancient 
Greeks, later by the Arabs and Persians, and 
introduceil into Fairope bv way of Spain in 
the 14th cent tTiaucer is said to have sent lies 
son Lois. .1 ten-year-(tld student at Oxfonl, an 
astrolal)e with a treatise cmi its use in 1391. 

Astronomical unit, the mean distance from the 
centre of the earth to the centre of the sun. or 
half the major axis of the earth’s ellipticivi orbit 
It h.iH been known for some 300 years that the 
earth-sun distance is roughly 93 million miles, 
but over the past 00 -odd years astronomers hav e 
attempted to determine it with ever-greater 
accunicy. using various methods of computation 
Spencer Jones (1931) deduced a value ot 
93.004.000 miles, the American astronomer 
E K Babe (1950) obtained a value of 92,914.800 
miles, and data from the Pxunecr ]' space pixilx? 
gave a value of 92,925,100 miles. The earth- 
sun distance is a luudanieutal value in astro- 
nomy 

Astrology. See J4 

Astronomy, (he oldest and one of the most 
fascinating of sciences, was m early tunes 
associated with astrology, but by a long senes 
of olxscrvations and nmtliematical calculations 
a gradual knowledge of the movements of the 
he.avenlv bodies grew’ up Pythagoras (520 
n c ) understood the revolution c)f the earth upon 
Its axis, but it was not until two thousand 
years later that his theory gained general 
acceptanc-c, when the keen and spacious minds, 
first of Copernicus, and then of Tycho Brahe 
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and Galileo, demonstrated the truth of the 
Pythagorean theory With the setting forth of 
the Copemican system, astronomy was placed 
on a sure foundation, and the movements of the 
planets began to be more clearly comprehended 
The studies of Kepler and Galileo, making their 
observations with the telescope, resulted in an 
immense increase of astronomical knowledge, 
Newton, to whom we owe the discovery of the 
law of gravitation, the improvement of the 
telescope and many other discoveries, placed 
physical astronomy on well-defined lines. Two 
great landmarks in more recent times were the 
discovery of Uranas by Ilerschel in 1781 which 
extended the solar system as then recognised, 
and the estimation by Hubble in 1921 of the 
distance of Andromeda of nearly a million 
light years (more recent dcteniimations give 
1,500.000 light years), which showed that our 
Galaxy was just one of many. Today radio- 
astronomy is advancing astronomical know- 
ledge and making it posaiide to explore regions 
beyond the scope of optical telescopes See 
F&-7, and Radio Astronomy, Part IV, Section F. 

Astrophysics, a branch of astronomy concerned 
with the physical nature and constitution of 
celestial bodies Since the second half of 
the 19th cent the application ot spectroscopy 
and photometry has been responsible for the 
great advance in this branch of science 

Athanasian Creed, one of the three ancient creeds 
of the Christian Church, often refen-cd to as the 
Quicunque Vtilf, is a statement, of the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the Tncaniation. and though 
named after St Athanasius, the view is now 
widely held that it is the work of St Ambrose 
See also Apostles’ Creed ami Niceno 

Creed. 

Athodvd, also callcil " Iwimjct " or “ rropulbive 
Duct.” This can be considered as an extremely 
simple gas-turbine engine, without any rotating 
liarts A power plant with great possibilities 
for high-speed aerial flight, it consists of a 
dilTuser, combustion chamlier, and exhaust 
chamber. Its thru.st result.s from the fact that 
the gases leaving the athodyd have a higher 
velocity than the ga^e8 eiitcniig It. 

Atmosphere is the gaseous envelope of the earth, 
and consists of a mixture of gases l<>ee Air) ami 
water vapour, the variability of the latter being 
of great miportance meteorologically At levels 
accessible to measurement there is no appreciable 
change in the relative proportions of the gases, 
but the greatest part of the ozone would seem 
to occur in a layer 15-25 miles above the earth’s 
surface. The lower Icvef of the atmosphere up 
tf a height of aboot 7 miles (6 miles at the 
Doles and 10 miles at the Euuator) Is known as 
the troposphere, and it is in thi.s region that 
nearly all weather phenomena occur. This is 
the region of most interest to the forecaster 
studying temperature, humidity, wind-speeds, 
and the movement of air masses Temperature 
falls with height about 3’ F per 1,000 ft 
The tropopause is the boundary between the 
troposphere and the stratosphere Temperature 
vanes little in the lower levels of this region, it 
IS mainly cloudless, and has no vertical currents. 
Strangely enough, the lowest temperatures of 
the atmosphere are to be found not at the 
Poles, but at about 11 miles above the Equator, 
where a temperature as low as — 110” F. hiLs 
been recorded 1 I'he thickness of the strato- 
sphere IS not known exactly, but temperatures 
begin to rise about 20-23 miles from the 
earth’s surface at about the same rate as they 
fall In the troposphere, owing to the absorption 
of solar radiation by the concentration of ozone 
The stratospheric air Is extremely dry The 
uppennost region of the atmosphere is the 
ionosphere, extending to heights over 500 miles 
from the earth’s surface This layer acts as ap 
electrical radio imrror which makes long- 
distance radio transmission possible The 
magnetosphere (Van Allen belt) begins about 
400 miles above the earth’s surface and extends 
outwards to about 40.000 miles. It is in this 
region that the aurorae normally occur. See 
F9. 46. 

Atmospherics are electrical Impulses which are 
believed to originate in atmospheric electrical 
discharges such as lightning. They give rise to 
crashing background noises in the loudspeakers 


of radio sets, interfering with reception at 
distances of up to 4,000 miles from the centre of 
the disturbance. The location of atmospherics 
with the aid of radio direction-finding methods 
gives warning of the approach of thunder- 
storms. 

Atom. See, F9-14. 

Atomic Pile, an apparatus containing a fissionable 
element and a moderator, such as heavy water 
or graphite, in which a self-sustaining fission pro- 
ce.«-'8 pioceeds at a controllable rate. Tlio first 
atomic pile, constructed on a squash court at 
Chicago, was operated for the first time on 
Decemlier 2. 1942. under the direction of Dr 
Enrico Fermi. ’Die pile contained 12,400 lb. ol 
uranium See Nuclear Reactors. 

August, named after the Emperor Augustus, be- 
cause it was his ” lucky ” month. 

Auks, duck-like sea-birds, black and white, with 
short, narrow wmgs. compact bodies, and legs 
set well back. Dreed in colonies on rockv 
coasts of N Europe '(incl Britlbh Isles) and 
spend most time in coastal waters. Migrate 
south in winter The Auk family includes the 
Razorbill, Little Auk. Guillemot, and Puffin 
The tircat Auk became extinct m the lOtli 
cent, after nithJess hunting for the sake of its 
feathers. Except for the Black Guillemot, they 
lav only one egg a year. 

AuUc Council, a supreme court of the Holy Roman 
Empire, established by Maximilian I., in 1501 

Aurora polarls. ’bhis wonderful phenomenon ot 
the night sky is a common sight m some high 
l.ititudes, north and south It is visible less 
often m temperate latitudes, and only very 
seldom 111 the tropics As seen m the noithern 
hemisphere it is called the aurora borcah.s or 
northern lights, and In the south, the aurora 
australis or southern lights 'J'hc zone of niaxi- 
mum frequency surrounds the nortli magnetic 
pole and Includes Greenland, northern Gaiiada. 
and the north coast of Alaska .Auroral displai s 
may take several forms, e g , n faint glow, a 
diffuse ribbon of light (roNsmg the heavens, 
great folded waMiig curtains like draperies, 
the whole sky may be a grand panoph of light 
Both the aurora and the magnetic storm as- 
sociated with it are ascribed to the envelop- 
ment of the earth m a great c loud or stream ot 
solar gas shot out from stormy areas on the sun 
(sun-spots) that has travelled to the earth at 
a speed of over a thousand miles a second 'I'he 
gas IS mainly atomic liydrogen, but the' atoms 
are broken up uito their two parts, protons and 
electrons These arc both electrically charged 
Tins renders them subject to the influence of the 
earth’s magnetic field, which deflects many ol 
them to the high latitudes where the aurora h 
most commonlv seen 'I’he aurora is a kind ol 
light essentially different from that of the rain- 
bow winch IS a partly subjective phenomenon 
Each beholder sees his own ralnlxiw, ivhose light 
IS sunlight refracted and reflected by inanv rain- 
drops The raindrops that produce his rainbow 
depend on his position as well as on the direction 
of the siin 'J'he aurora, on the ctnitrarv. is a 
light as objective as that of a candle, thougli 
prcjcliiced differently It Is a helf-liirninesceiice 
of the air In particular regloms of tlie atmosphere 
that lie far above the clouds By Himultane»)iis 
observation from stations twenty or more miles 
apart it is possible to locate the position of the 
luminous air, i e , to clcteriiiincj the height ol 
the aurora, its location in plan, and its form and 
volume 

Austerlltz, Battle ol. wa.s fought near Brttnn. in 
Moravl.a. on December 2. 1805. when Napoleon 
defeateci the Russians and Austrians under 
Kutuzon. 

Auto-da-F§, or Act of Faith, was the ceremony 
connected with the sentencing of heretics under 
the Inquisition of Spain and Portugal, the per- 
sons found guilty being Imprisoned or buniod 
alive 'llie ceremony took place In some piiblli; 
square, sometimes In the presence of the king 
and court. 

Automation Is a recently coined word, used to 
designate the adoption of methods of automatic 
control either of manufacturing processes or ot 
any business process Involving a large mass of 
routine work The word Is used In broader and 
narrower senses. Tn its broadest sense it covers 
any fonn of mechanisation which largely re- 
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places human labour by the work of automatic 
or seinl-automatlc machines, such as has l)een in 
pro^tress continuously since the Industrial devo- 
lution ; but It Is better kept to a narrower mcan- 
Injr, in which it is conlined to the recent de- 
velopment of electronic or similar devices which 
eliminate human labour, except that needed lor 
watch IiiK and maintalnunt the elaborate 
machines used. In this Rcnse, autoinnihin 
beican mainly In the Dinted States, but has Uen 
spreadlnK rapidly to other advanced countries 
See G16(2). 

Autumn, tlie third season of the jear, begins with 
the autumnal cciuinox, and ends with the 
winter solstice, but the term is neneially under- 
stood as covering tlie period troin mid-AuKU«t 
to niid-Novernbcr. 

Auxins, “ plant hormones,” organic subbtanccs 
prtiduccd by plants to rcsrulate Krowth n- 
thetic auxins are now widely used, e o . lor 
jiromotlon of root formation in cnttinrs. dd- 
ferential weed control, prevention of f>reni.dnr( 
•Iroppinjr of fruit, in storaKe of potatoes and 
liard fruit, and to overcome frost damage to 
fruit buds 

Avocet, a uraceful w'adiuK bird related to the t-tiUs, 
of black-and-white plumasc. bliia-h lepa. ami 
slender upturned bill Tliere aie four species 
Avcxicls nest In colonies and tlirre is ene in the 
sanctuary on Haverpate IsJanil, Suffolk 

Avopadro’a Hypothesis. Hus la a limdamental 
concept of chemistry Equal volumes of all 
pa..eH under the same conditions of tenipc*nduro 
and pressure contain the same number of 
inolccu'cs Tins I.iw was instrumental m 
asaipninp the formula? ot molecules Tlie 
hyi)othesis was put forward In 1811, but was 
not pcnerally accepted until 1H(»0 

Aztecs, the name of a native and powerful race 
found m Mexico when the Spaniards first d..--- 
covered that country, and with difllcultj 
subdued 

B 

Babiroussa, a ferocious, lonp-lepped wild pip. 
native of the Celebes, sometimes called the 
honiod-hop. because of tlie lonp upper tusks m 
the male, whicli are developments of the canine 
teeth which prow upwards, piercing the upper 
lip, and curving backwards, often broken in 
lighting. 

Baboon, monkevs bclonpinp to fl»c African ponus 
Papw Tliev are coiisi<iercd the lowest of the 
01(i World (Catarrhine) monkevs, and walk on 
all fours In tlie mam terrestnaJ, but. fake to 
trees alter food. The mandrill is closely related 

Babylonian Captivity, the period spent bv the 
.lews in Hab> Ion alter .Tcrusalcrn w.as captured 
by Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian empertT 
in 580 H c\ Traditionally the captivity lasted 
70 years, but when Babylon was in turn takci, 
by Cvrus m 538 n c , the exiles were permitted 
to return to .lerusalem I’lie teiin is also .ii»- 
plied in church history to the period 1309-78 
when the papacy moved to Avipiu n. into the 
control of the Freiicii monarchy 

Badger, a carnivorous mamni.il related to the 
weasel, of nocturnal and burrowing habits, in- 
offensive. subsisting chiefly on roots and 
insects, tliougli sometimes mice, young rabbits, 
and eggs fonii part of its diet Badger-baltmp 
was a favourite sport in Britain until it was pro- 
hibited in the middle of the 19th cent 

Bagpipe. Once popular ail over Europe, this 
instrument is still played in Scotland. Ireland. 
Brittany, and elsewhere. Tlie ling acts as a 
reservoir of air and. when squeezed by the 
player’s arm, forces air through the pipes One 
of these, the Chanter pipe, provides the tune 
and is played by the ^gers as in a tlapcolct 
The remainder, the Drone pipes, give a con- 
tinuous. unvarying note. 

Bailey Bridge, Invented by Sir Donald Bailey and 
first used In N. African campaign 1942-3 
Built up of pre- fabricated girders, it can be 
easily transported and erected. 

Bailie, is a Scottish term for the magistrate ff a 
municipal corporation or royal burgh 

Bailiwick, a feudal term denoting the limits of n 
bailiff's Jurisdiction. The tenn has purvlvcd In 
the Cliannel Islands, where Jersey and Ouemsey 
are Bailiwicks. 
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Bakellte. A plastic material made from phenol, 
fonnaldehyde, and urea. It is used In the 
manufacture of electrical fittings because of Its 
insulating iiropeTties 

Balance ol Power was the doctrine m British policy 
whereby European groups should be so balanced 
as to prevent the emergence of a dominating 
Power. Thus the balance was maintained 
bet.ween the Triple Alliance (Germany, Aimtria 
and Italy) and the Triple Entente (Great 
Britain. France and Kussia) and preserved peace 
from 1871 to 1914. After the first world war 
there was tentative support of Gennany’s re- 
covery to coiintcrweipiit a possible kTench 
hegemony; but when Germany's power grew 
under Hitler culminating in tlie second world 
war. Britain, Frame and Kussia again became 
allies With the growing power of Kussia, a 
new system of alliances is being attempted, 
bated on the so-called nuclear deterrent 

Baldachin (It. Baldiulnno), a eani'py usually sup- 
ported by four pillar- t)v er thrDue. altar, or other 
taered object. 'I'he name is also applied to tlic 
silken canop> used in processions and borne by 
tlie priest who carries the Host 

Balearic Crane, the crowned crane of the Balearic 
JeJands m the ^Mediterranean and the North 
African rnainlarul. distinguished by Its yellowish, 
blufk-tipped occipital tuft and by its trumpet 
note. 

Baleen or “ whalebcne ” the name given to a 
senes of homv plates growing from the roof of 
the rmaitli in thore whales classified as Whale- 
bone or Baken Whales (Mv^tacocetl) There 
are 300-100 or so pk- tc-s i n each side, and 
their inner edges are frayed, the whole system 
constituting a filter for loJlecting nimute 
organisnifi used lor lof>d The Baleen Wha!c.s 
include the Kiglit-Whnics, the Pacific Grey- 
W'liale, and tl'e Korquai*? See Whales. 

Ballade, a piece of piano music which may fanci- 
fully Ik* regarded es the musical equivalent of 
the poetic ballad < q . the Ballades of Chopin 

Ballet lb a combinatiin of four arts, dancing, 
niusu . painting and drama, eiu li of which is 
ideally of equal importance Ihe movement of 
tlie indiv'idual dancers and the ” orchestration ” 
of the whole group is in tlie hards of the choreo- 
grapher The dancer’s training follows certain 
basic rukus but save in classical ballet there la 
considerable freedom of movement Ballet as 
we know It todav developed professional’ y at 
tlief'ourtof King Louis XIV of France, though 
it owes its origins to Italy and in the earliest 
times to Greece and Koine. Its niovementb were 
made up from tlie dances of courtierr, country 
folk and tumblrr<5 'rechnlque grew more com- 
plex as Costume became modified, the body 
gaming complete freedom with the invention of 
tights A succession ol great dancers — French, 
Italian and latterly Ku'^sian left their imprint 
on tlie art Contemporarv Ixillct reflects the 
ae^thetlo of tlie Kussian. Sergei Diaghilev In 
Englaml Dame Ninette de Valois has laid the 
(oundation ot a national Imllct. at Sadler's Wells 
and Covent Garden, with a personality that 
refiecta the national chtaracter A Koyal 
Ch.vrter was granted in Jan 1957 settmg up the 
Koval Ballet to co-orduiate the activities of the 
Sadler’s Wells group 

Ballistics, the science dealing w'lth the motion of 
projectiles, especiallv shells. Ixmibs, and rockets 
Great advances have been made m this science 
in recent yeairs 

Balloon, the modem balloon consists of a bag c'f 
varnished cloth or gold-lveater’s skin inflated 
with a gas lighter than air The first ascent by 
man m a hot-air ballcxin wa.s made on Nor. 21. 
1783. and in a hydrogen Ivallcnm on Dec 1, 1783. 
Hie most famous of the earlv scientific flights by 
manned ballcMUis were those of the Englishmen 
Coxwell and Glnksher, In 1882. when a height of 
7 miles «as reached. The first aerial crossing of 
the English Channel bv Blanchard and Jeffries 
was made on 7 Jan 1785 Picaird’s ascent to 
10 miles, in 1931, marked the conquest of the 
stratosphere Four years later the huge 
American lialloon Explorer 11 inflated with 
nearly 4 mlUion cubic feet of helium, earned a 
team of sclcntgt.'^ w'lth their floating laboratiirv 
to an altitude of 14 miles. In 1957 a pressurised 
balloon carrying an American doctor rose 19 
miles above the Earth. Captive kite-balloons 
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were widely used in the war as defensive 
measures against air attack. Meteorologists 
send their instnunents up in balloons to collect 
data about the upper atmosphere, and of recent 
years physicists have learned much about 
cosmic radiation from the study of photographic 
plates sent to the upper regions in balloons 
An American balloon earth satellite. Echo /, 
was carried into orbit 1,000 m. high by a three- 
stage rocket bi Aug. 1900. 

Balsam, a big genus (140 species) of flowering 
plants. Many species are cultivated for their 
showy flowers, c g Impalicns noli-mc-tangere, 
the yellow balsam or “ toucli-ine-not.’' so called 
because the fruit explodes when touched, 
slinging out the seeds. Balsam tlr is a conifer 
(Atnes balBamca) from which Canada balsam 
gum IP obtained 

Baltimore Bird, a lively black- and -orange bird of 
the oriole sub-family extending from Brazil to 
CJanada, builds a well-con&tructed hanging nest, 
and has a tine voice. 

Bamboo, a genus of strong grasses, some species 
growing to over 120 ft in height, much used 
by oriental peoples for all kinds of purposes 
The young shoots of some species are tender and 
esculent. See T4(2). 

Banana (fanidy Musaceae). a large herbaceous 
plant cultivated m moist regions ot the tropics, 
and one of the most productive plants known 
The main areas ol commercial cultivation are m 
tropical America, the Canary Islands, and West 
Africa. World production is estimated at 20 
million tons, of which only (i million are for 
trade. 

Bandicoots. Australasian marsupial mammals, of 
the size of a large rat or rabbit 'J'hey arc 
burrowing animals living largely on insects. The 
rabbit-cared bandicoot, restnited to Australia, 
has shrew-like snout, long ears like a rabbit, long 
crested tall, and a silky coat The long-nosed 
bandicoot has a spiny coat and comes from E 
Australia. The pig-footed bandicoot lias two 
fimctional toes on the foot, like a pig 

Bantu, ethnic and Imguiatic group of African 
Negro peoples, widely spread over Africa south 
of the Congo. There are an enonnous number 
of Bantu languages and dialects, including 
Swahili. Zulu. Luba. Kongo, and Ganda. The 
Bantu tribal groups, of which there are many 
include the Zulu, the Matabele, the Basuto, and 
the Mashona 

Baobab, a tropical African tree. The species 
Adansonin digilaia is one of the largest trees 
known, though not the tallest, the tnink can 
reach 30 ft in thickness* The fruit is woody, 
but its juice provides a cooling beverage The 
bafk yields a fibre used for making rope and 
cloth. 

Barbary Ape, a large monkey belonging to the 
genus Macaca. It is the only monkey living m 
relative freedom in Europe, a small colony being 
found on the Hock of Gibraltar It has no tail 

Barberry, a genus of berry-producing shrubs 
containing a hundred species. Several 8i>ecies 
are cultivated for their flowers and bright berries 
Has an mteresting pollination mechanism, the 
base of each stamen is sensitive to touch, and 
insects probing for nectar cause top of stamen to 
spring inwards, so dusting visitor’s head with 
pollen which can then be earned to the next 
flower visited. The common barberry {Berberxs 
communis) harbours one stage of the fungus 
that causes rust of wheat. 

Barbican, a fortified entrance to a castle or city, 
with projecting towers. In the London street 
called Barbican there was formerly a barbican 
in front of the city gates 

Barbiturates. A group of drugs derived from a 
parent compound called barbituric acid . 
phenobarbitone is the best-known example 
They induce sleep and are used in the manu- 
facture of sleeping pills and sometimes as 
anaesthetics, but they have the disadvantage of 
being habit forinbig 

Barblzon School, a school of mld-lOth-cent land- 
scape painters whose main tenet was a return to 
nature with an exact rendering of peasant life 
and country scenery painted on the spot It 
was named after the village of that name in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, where its chief mem- 
bers — Millet, Theodore Rousseau, Daubigny, 
and Diaz — made their home. Their practice 


of painting direct from nature, which was far 
from universal at that time, made them the 
precursors of Impressionism (<7 v. ). 

Barcarolle, a Venetian gondolier’s song applied to 
instrumental as well as vocal compositions. 

Bard, among the ancient Celts a poet or minstrel 
whose mission was to sing of heroic deeds He 
was supposed to have the gift of propliecv, and 
was exempt from taxes and military service 

Barilla, soda carbonate or soda ash obtained by 
burning certain salt-marsh plants (eg. tlic 
saltwort, Sahola kah). It used to be in great 
demand, until the product of the Leblanc and 
then the Solvay ammonia-soda process was 
made available by the chemical industry. 

Baritone, a male voice whose pitch lies between 
those of a tenor and a bass. 

Barhun, metal element, symbol Ba, In group IT 
of the periodic table 'I’he metal is soft and 
easily cut It occurs as the sulphate aud car- 
bonate in nature. It was first prepared by Sir 
Hiuuphry Davy in 1K08. as an amalgam, by 
electrolysis of bariiun chloride. Tlie pure 
metal was not isolated until 1001 

Barium meal. Barmm sulphate is opaque to 
X-rays and before taking X-ray pictures of tlie 
alimentary canal radiologists giv^e a ” lianum 
meal ” to the patients so that the alimentaiy 
canal slums up more clearly. 

Barnacles constitute a sub-class (Cimped'ia) of the 
Crustacea. ’iTie barnacle fouling the bottom 
of ships IS the Goose Barnacle, which has a long 
muscular stalk and a shell composed ot live 
plates The Acorn Barnacles, which cover 
rocks, breakwaters, etc , just below higli-w.iter 
mark are similarly constructed, but have no 
stalk ’ITie manner of feeding of barnacles was 
vividly descrilied by T H. Huxley, who said the 
barnacle is “a crustacean fixed l)y its head 
kicking the food mto its mouth with its legs ” 
It was a naval surgeon, J Vaughan ’riiomphon. 
who discovered in 1830 that barnacles li.ive a 
free-swimmiiig larva (or nauplius) In the 
Middle Ages a curious myth grew up to the 
effect that the Baniacle changed into a sca-bird 
called, tor that reason, the Barnacle (loose 

Barometer is an instrument for measuring 
atmospheric pressure. Invented at Floreiue 
by Torricelli, pupil of Galileo, in 1044 Tlie 
standard method consists of balancing the air 
column against a colmiin of mercury, used on 
ac(a)unt of its higli density The mercury is 
contiimed in a long glass tube. ( losed at one 
end, and mverted in a cistern also coiifamiiig 
mercury The height of the mercury column, 
supporting the air column, is taken ns the 
pressure at the time, and can be read off verj 
accurately by means of a vernier soaIc Present- 
day tendency is to express the readings in units 
of pressure mstcad of length, the millibar Ix'ing 
adopted (1 mb = 1000 dviic ;8 per sq. cm . 1000 
mb — 29*53 Inches of mercury approx ) Tlio 
standard instrument is correct for pressures at 
0 * C. in Lat, 45". so that corrections have to be 
applied for temperatures and latitudes other 
than these. Also a correction has to be made 
for reducing the pressure to mean sea level 
See Aneroid. 

Baron, title given m feudal England to a man wlio 
held his land directly from the king by inilitarv 
or otlier honourable service ITie first banin 
created by letters patent was John Beauchamp 
de Holt, Baron of Kidderminster, on Oct 10 , 
1387. The title derives from the laitin " baro ” 
meaning " a man ” In old legal diction " baron 
et feme ” meant " man and wife ” To-day a 
baron Is a member of the fifth and last grade ol 
the peerage and is addressed as “ Ixird ” 

Baronet, a title Instituted by James I. Ilie 
first baronet was Sir Nicholas Bacon, but 
numerous others were made about the aamc 
time, the fee charged for the honour In eacli 
case being about £1,000. It is the lowest heredi- 
tary title, and is freely dispersed among 
those who distinguish tbemselyes in trade. 
Industry, politics, or special civic service 
James 1 limited the number of baronets to 200. 
but to-day no number is siiecifled A royal 
■vmrrant In 1910 commanded an official list ot 
baronets to be prepared. 

Baroque, a term used for the art style of the period 
c. 1600-1720 which was the artistio accompani- 
ment of the Jesuit counter-Kefonnatlon. Its 
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most obvious characteristics are- (a) its emo- 
tional appeal and dramatic intensity both 
related to its deliberate Intention as propa- 
Kanda (“a good picture makes better religious 
propaganda than a sennon " said one of its 
exponents), (h) in architecture, a style which is 
heavily and sometimes almost grotesnuely or- 
nate, plentifully covered with voluptuous sculp- 
ture on which draperies boat rather tlian hang, 
with twisted and spiral instead of plain or fluted 
columns, and unnecessary windows or recesses 
added for ornament rather than use, (c) its 
emphasis on the whole at the expense of the 
l)arts such that a building’s sculpture merges 
into Its architecture and both into its painting 
(Barociue paintings are as closely knit as a jig- 
saw puzzle HO that one cannot isolate individual 
figures as would be possible in a Itcnaissaiue 
one) Barocjue architecture owing to its origin 
IS found mainly m the ( 'athcjhc countries, Italv, 
Kranee, Austria, Bavaria, c ff , the Barbermi 
Balace, Borne, designed by Its greatest exponent 
Bernini and others, the Church of the Invalides, 
Pans Baroque artists include Caravaggio. 
(JuKio Hem. Murillo, and Buhens, the greatest 
Noithern Baroque painter The Barocpic style 
meiges graduallj- into Rococo Iq v ) 

Barque, a small sailing vessel with three or four 
masts A three-masted barque has tore- and 
inammasts square-rigged, the mizzemnast fore- 
aiid at t -rigged 

Barrel Organ, a musical instrument in which the 
music Is made by a barrel or cylinder, set with 
pma and staples, which rotate so as to open the 
\ahes for admitting the wind to the pipes 
Barrow is an ancient artilicial mound of earth or 
stone raised over the site of a burial In 
Britain barrows were built from 2500 n c until 
the late Saxon period, but the Egyptian are the 
eailiest barrows known, the great pyramids 
being a siiectacular development of the custom 
of teremonial burial 

Bartholomew, Massacre of St . occurred in Pans 
on the night of Aug 24, 1572, when over two 
thousand Huguenots were massacied by order 
of the (’atholic French Court 
Basalt Rocks are fine-grained, d.irk coloured, of 
igneous origin and occur either as lava flows 
as in Mull and Staffa. or as mtiusive sheets, like 
the I'klinburgh Castle Bock and S.ihslnirv 
Craig One of the most noted oxainples of 
columnar bas.'ilt is that of the Chant’s (‘aiise- 
wav in Irelaiul 

Basanlte, A smooth black siliceous mineral, or 
flinty jasper, a crypto-crystalline quartz, 
sometimes styled the Lrdian Stone An 
alloyed metal being rubbed across basamte. 
the mark of colour left will indicate the nature 
and depth of the alloy, lienee it obtains its name, 
whieli signifies, in (ireelr. “ a touchstone ” 

Base, a substance having a tendency to accept a 
proton (H *■) 'rhis is a wide definition and 
covers unconventional types of compounds 
In atiueous solution bases dissolve with fonna- 
tion ot hydroxyl ions, and will neutralise an 
acici to form a .salt In non-aqueous solvents, 
like liquid ammonia or bjdrogen fluoride, 
compounds classically regarded as salts can be 
bases, c.p . sodiimi lluonde is a base iii hydiogen 
fluoride solution 

Bashl-Bazouks. name formerly given to irregular 
troops in the pay of the Turkish sultans They 
were a rough but brave cla.ss of men. 

Basilisk, is a lizard of aquatic habits, with an 
elevated crest (which it can erect or depress at 
w ill) down the centre of its hack 
Basques, people of N Spain and S W France, 
oldest surviving racial group In Europe, who 
have preserved their ancient language which Is 
unrelated to any other tongue 
BaS-Rellel (“ low relief ”) a term used m sculpture 
to denote a class of sculptures the figures of 
which are only slightly mlsed from the surface 
of the stone or clay upon which the design la 
wrought 

Bass, the fourth or lowest voice In a male voice 
church choir and therefore the lowest voice in a 
mixed choir The term may also be applied to 
inskruments having a lower register than others 
of their class, e g , bass clarinet. 

Basset horn (== como di bassetto). An alto form 
of the clarinet. This instrument is rarely used 
in modem orchestras. 


Bassoon, a bass version of the oboe in which the 
tulie. being 9 ft long, is bent back on itself for 
convenience. There la also a double-bass oboe 
whicli is called the contra -bassoon 

Bastille, a castle or fortress in Paris, built in the 
14th cent . and used as a .state prison, especially 
lor political ofi’enders Its bad repute as .in 
instrument of despotism excited the hatred ot 
the populace, who stormefl and demohshed it 
on .Tilly 14, 1780, at the beginning of the Kevo- 
hitiou 

Bastinado, an oriental punishment, by beating 
with a pliable rod or cane on the sole? of the 
feet 

Bats These mammals fly hv means of a mem- 
brane stretched between eacJi of the long fingers 
of the hand and between the fifth finger and the 
body Another membrane stretches between 
the leg.s and the tail 'I'here are twelve British 
.species, riamd}-, the Noctule, J^eisler’s B. 
Serotme. Ifipislrelh', Long-eared B , Dauben- 
ton’a B. Nattercr’s B. Whiskered B. Beih- 
stein’.s li , Barbastclle, (Beater Horse.shoe, and 
Lesser Horseshoe Bat.s An mtere.stmg and 
recent discovery is that bats “ erlio-locate ” 
obstacles by means of supersonic .‘•ound waves, 
this exi>lams tlicir long-admired ability to flv 
I>erfectly at night and in dark woods and caies 
Bats arc mostly lu.scctn orous, (atchnig the 
msei-t.s in their open mouths while flying. 
Some eat fruit The Vampire Bat.s, feeding 
exclu.sively on blood, are confined to tropical 
America 

Bath, Order of the, belieiod to have been estab- 
lished by Henry IV at his coronation m 1399. 
remodelled In 1725 a.s a military order, fonnally 
instituted m three classes m 1815, civil division 
added m 1847 In the Order are three classes 
OOB. or Knight (Baud Oros.s of the Bath. 

K <; B , or Knight t'onimander of the Bath, 

<’ B , or (’ompang'n of the Bath (’ompamon- 
ship ot the Bath does not carry knighthood nor 
entitle the holder to tlie prefix “ Sir ” The 

motto of the order is Tna jrnicta iu vno (Three 

joined m one) 'I'he insignia for end and mili- 
ta^^ and the three classes \ary isie Knight- 
hood. 

Batteries. A battery is a device for con\erting 
stored chemical energy into electricity, which 
ccin then be used tor heat, light, traction, or any 
de.‘?ired puriiose Primary elcctricj^il power, 
trom an oil or nuclear station, must first l>e 
available, since batteries have to be tabneated 
in a power-using factory and the i ecessary 
cheinicaLs have to be produced After that, the 
battery may need charging iienodually like the 
well-known lead-acid accimiulator ’ibe most 
well-know'u battery ih the Leclanoh6 dry cell 
used m torches It is mterestmg that to-day. 
about a century alter it came into common use, 
it is still the chief source of power in the tactical 
electronic equipment of the highly mechanised 
U S army 'fhere are. how'ever. many other 
types of cell, some under active development as 
space travel and mip.sile wart.ire call for batteries 
of lighter weight and utmost reliability 

Bauhaus, a C.ennan institution for the training of 
architects, artLsts, and industrial designers, 
founded in 1910 at Weimar by Walter IBoplus 
It was closed by Hitler ui 1032 and re-opened 
.it (fincago III 1937 under the name of The 
Institute of Design The Bauhaus doctrine 
held that there should be no scpanition between 
architecture and the fine and applied arts, that 
art, science, and technology should co-operate 
to create “ the composltely inscp.vrable work of 
art., the great building ” The original iivstitu- 
tion, at the Instigation of (Bopius. included on 
its teaching staff not only architects and teih- 
nioians but also such noted artists as Ikiiil Klee 
and Wassily Kandinsky 

Bauxite, the chief ore of aluminium C'hemicallv 
it is aluminium oxide Aliunmmin metal is 
made industrially by electrolysing purified 
bauxite dissolved in fused cryolite. Chief pro- 
ducing areas. Surinam, Br. (luiana. USA. 
Fiance, Hungary, Indonesia, U S S.R.. Yugo- 
slavia. Italy. 

Bayeux Tapestry, a famous tapestry representing 
the conquest of England by W illiam the Con- 
queror. It is embroidered on a band of linen 
231 ft. long and 20 in. wide in blue, green, red. 
and yellow, divided into 72 scenes ranging over 
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the whole Btorv of the conquest Tradition at- 
tributed it to William’s Queen, Matilda, but it 
is now believed to be of later oriKln executed 
for Bayeux Cathedral by Knullsh embroiderers 
A representation can be seen In the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London. 

Beagle, a small hound that tracks by scent, and 
formerly used for hare hunting. 

Bears belong to the Ursldac family of the Carnivora. 
Tncy are plantigrade mammals, walking (like 
man) on the soles of their feet Found in most 
parts of the world except Australia The com- 
mon Brown Bear was once spread over the whole 
of Europe, it became extinct in England about 
the nth cent.; 7-8 ft. In length, and stands 3 It. 
or more at the shoulder. The Grizzly Bear of 
N America is larger, and the coat Is shorter and 
greyer. The Polar Bear is remarkable in having 
a white coat all the year round; it spends much 
time in water, and unlike the other bears it is 
entirely carnivorous. Bear-baitmg was made 
illegal ui England in 1835. 

Beat Generation. Hee J5. 

Beaufort Scale of wind force is used to specifv 
numerically the strength of the wind Since 
the introduction of anemometers to measure 
I he actual velocity, equivalent values of the 
ranges in miles per hour at a standard height 
111 the open liave lieeri assigned to the Beaufort 
numbers Sec NIO. 

Beaver, a genus of maimnals of the Kodentia order, 
with short, scaly cars, webbed hind feet, and a 
long broad scaly tail Thev gruw up to 4 It 
long, and live in communitieH, constructing 
dams anil lodges where they breed Found in 
N. America, llussia, and Poland Valuable 
commercially for their fur. 

Bedford Level comprises parts of Norfolk. Suffolk, 
Huntingdon. Northampton. Lincoln, and Gam- 
bridge. generally calleil the Fens, 70 miles long 
and 20 to 40 miles broad It was reclaimed and 
drained in the 17th cent by the I'larl of Bedford 
and the Dutch engineer Cornelius Vcriiiuyden 

Bedlam (a corruption of Bethlehem) was a priory 
m Bishopsgate, afterwards converted into a 
hospital for lunatics. Tiie asylum was trans- 
ferred to St. George’s Fields. lAinlieth. in 181.') 

The term “ bedlamite ” came to be applied to 
any person iiehaving like a madman 

Beech, a deciduous tree belonging to the genus 
Fagus of some eight or mno siiccies found m 
north temperate regions The common beech. 

F. sylvaftco, Ls believed to 1>c* native to Britain 
and IS one of our finest trees, with mafvsivc 
trunk, long, pointed winter buds, and smooth, 
grey hark. There is little undergrowth under 
its dense shade It is shorter lived than the 
oak. taking about 200 years to reach full size 
and then declining The timber of beech has a 
variety of u.se.s, c g , spoons, handles, tools, and 
chairs 

Bee-eater, name of a family of brilliantly coloured 
birds t’loselv related to the rollers and king- 
fishers inhabiting tiie tropical an»l sub tropical 
parts of Africa. Asia and Europe 'ilie Euro- 
pean species siiccessfullv nested in Britain tor 
the first time in 1055 and a pair nested in Alder- 
ney m 1056 W^ith t heir long curved beaks tbev 
catch insects on the wing, especially liees and 
butterflies, and lay their eggs in dark nest 
tunnels. 

Beefeater. See Yeomen of the Guard. 

Beeswax, the secretion of the bee. used for the 
formation of tlie cells or honey-comb of the h*ve. 
when melted it is what is commercially known 
as yellow wax. white wax being made by bleach- 
ing. Bemg impervious to w'ater. it acts as a 
good resistant and is an article of much utility 

Beetles (Coleoptera) constitute one of the biggest 
orders of insects, numbering o^ er 200,000 
species. There are two pairs of wings, the 
hind pair are used for flight, while the front pair 
are hardened t«) fonn a pair of protective 
covers (elvtra) Some Unties have lost the 
power of flight and then the elytra are Joined 
together. 

Bel and the Dragon is the title of certain supple- 
mentary chapters to the “ Book of Daniel ” of 
an apocryphal character. First appeared in 
the f^ptuagint, but the Jewish Church did not 
accept it as Inspired. In 1646 the Council of 
Trent declared It to be canonical 

Bell, a hollow body of metal used for making 
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sounds Bells are usually made from bell- 
inctal, an alloy of copper and tin. Small bells 
used for interior functions are often mafic 
of silver, gold, or brass. Ordinary hand-bells 
are of brass. From the 7th cent, large bells 
have been used in England in cathedrals, 
churches, and monasteries The greatest l)ell in 
the world Is the " Kmg of Bells ” in the Kremlin 
at Moscow, which weighs about 198 tons, is 
20 ft 7 in high and 22 It 8 in. in diameter It 
was cast in 1733, but cracked In the furnace (the 
broken part weighed 11 tons) and is now pre- 
served as a national treasure Other large 
bells in Bussia. include the 171 -ton one at 
Krasnogvardersk, near Leningrad, and the one 
of 110 tons at Moscow. I’he Great Bell ((ircat 
Paul) at St Paul’s, cast in 1881. weighs 10} tons 
and IS the largest m the United Kingdom 
Other gig.intic bells are the Cieat Boll at 
Peking (53 tons). Nanking (22 tons). Cologne 
Cathedral (25 tons), ,BIg Ben. Westminster 
(13i tons). Great Peter. York Minster (10 tons). 
The Curfew bell is rung in some parts ol Eng- 
land to this day. notably at Hipon 'I’he 
number of changes that can be rung on a jical of 
liells la the factorial of the number of liells 
Thus four liells allow 24 and eight bells 
40.320 

Belladonna or Deadly Nightshade (Atropn bella- 
donna). a well-known poi.sonous wild plant 
lound in Sfnithern ICurope and Western Asia 
'Ihe alkaloid atropine it contains is valuable in 
medicine, although a large dose is poisomais. 

Bell, Book, and Candle. To curse bv " bed, book, 
arifl candle ” was a form of cxcommunuation in 
the Boman Clmrch ending with tlie words 
" Do to the book, queucii ( he candle, ring the 
bell ” 

Benedictine Ol " Song of the Three Holv Clnklrcn ” 
from the Apocrv 7 >ha, snug in the Angliean 
Church at Morning Prajer 

Benedictines are monks and nuns of the Bene- 
dictine Order who live under the lule of St 
Benedict 'Phey are known as Black Monks 
because of (he colour of their dress 'J’hev 
were introduced into England in the 7tli cent 
'Hie rule is marked bv an absence of extravagant 
asceticism The order has always been famous 
for its learning and its jnoinotion of education 
At the dissolution of (he monasteries in the 
reign of Henry ^’lll tlie order liad 300 
houses 

Benedictus, a cantulc used in the morning “service 
of the English Church, and denving Us name 
from the first word of tlie I-atin verse. licnrdiC' 
blessed 

Benzene. An aromatic hydrocarbon obtained 
from coal tar and some petroleum fr.ictions 
It IS a volatile Inltainiiuible liquid with a 
( haracterlstic smell. ITic molecule consists of a 
flat ring of six cairbon atoms, each bound to one 
h>drogen atom Benzene is the parent mcinlier 
of many aiom.itlc organic compounds .ind is 
widely used In industry to synthesise inter- 
mediates for fibres, dvestuffs, explosives, and 
I'harinaceutical cheimcals 

Bergamot, an essential oil obtained from the rind 
of .1 species of citrus grown chiefly in Calabria, 
and largely used in perfumery. Also a hardy 
herbacious percimial 

Beryl, a mineral, of whi(‘h the emerald Is a grass- 
green variety Composed of beryllmin and 
nlumimum silicates The pure mineral Is 
colourless, the colour of most lieryl comes 
from traces of linpunties, notably iron and 
(hromlum. Otherwise it is yellowish, greenish- 
yellow. or blue, and is found in veins winch 
traverse granite or gneiss, or embedded m 
granite, and sometimes in alluvial soil formed 
from such rocks 

Beryllium. Metallic element, symbol Be. Very 
similar to aluminium. It is stronger tlian steel 
and only one-quarter its weight. It is not very 
abundant, its main source is the mineral, lieryl. 
('opper containing 2% beryllium Is used for 
making springs The metal Is used In atomic 
piles to make fuel containers which have 
va'uable properties. This accounts for its 
recent development on a technical scale. 'The 
metal powder Is toxic. 

Bessemer Process, for making steel depends on 
the forcing of atmospheric air into molten pig 
Iron to burn out the impurities. See Steel. 
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Betel, the leaf of an Iiulian cliniinn'c planf. «il 
pungent, narcotic properties It is destructive 
to the l.eeth, and reddens the gutna and Ups 

Bhang, the Indian name for tlie hemp plant 
('aimabis sahva, the leaves and seed-capsulcs of 
whicli are chewed or smoked. The potent ding 
which coines from flowers of the female plant is 
tailed liashish in Arabia and inanhnana in the 
United States and Mexico See P23(2). 

Bible — ^'llie Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment The Old ^J'cHtument — the iirehistoric 
portion — consists of 39 boolcs. and Is divided 
into thiee parts (1) the Law. (2) the Prophets. 
(3) Miscellaneous Writings 'Ilie Old Tcstimcnt 
was written in Hebrew except for parts of Ezra 
and Daniel, which were in Aramaic Tt was not 
until the nth cent A t> that a complete Hebrew 
text was made, the so-called Maasoretic text 
Before that the mam versions were the Oreck 
Mexandnan Scptiiagcnt of the 3rd and 4th 
cents no and St Jerome’s Latin Vulgate of the 
4th cent A 1) Portions were translated info 
the Anglo-Saxon in the Htii cent and the 
Venerable Be.de put tlie greater part of St 
John’s gosjcel into English, but it was not until 
1 that a complete printed I'jnglihh version 
appeared -the Coverdale Translation The 
Viithnrised Version d.-ites from Kill in the reign 
of Jane's I , and because ot its beautiful phrasc- 
ologv it lias had a I.isting apiieal The Ifevised 
\ ersiou dates from 1885 A new translation of 
tlie Bible m the Ihighsli language ot today la in 
progress {The New Eitgli^h Bible), the New 
Testament w.a.s published m 1001 and the Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha will lie read> 
later The finding of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(since ri47) lias adcleci to our knowledge of 
Scripture 

Bill ot Rights, or Declaration c»l Lights, was the 
docninent setting forth the conclitions upon 
which the British throne was otTeied to VNilliam 
and Marj m 1088 This was accetded and ulli- 
Tpateli became an Act of Pailiament 

Birch, a genus of deciduous tices moluduig about 
10 species and found only in northern regions 
Birches native to Britain, and lo hairope gener- 
ally, arc ot two spccics-^- the silver birch, Bfinbi 
rernhila, with its graceful, drooping liraiicdies 
.uid triangular leaves, and the white birch, 
Beiula I'ubcscenn, which has erect branches an I 
soft oMil leaves Birch tmilier is an important 
pbw'ood timber, the bark is used lor tanning 
leather, and wmtergreen oil conics fiom the 
hark of black birch. Betula lento, a North 
American species The birch is not a Icmg-hved 
tree, few standing for more than a hundred 
A ears The tallest recorded is at Woburn m 
Bedt Orel shire, 102 ft high 

Birds, or Aves, are. next to mammals, the highc'-t 
class of animal life (F23f2). There are twc» 
kinds of modem birds — Cannatoe. possessing 
keeled breast-bones and haMiig power ot flight. 
llahUte. having raft -like breastbones, and in- 
c apable of fliglit . and a sub-class of fossil birds. 
irchaeorvithe^ (F30(2)) and Archaeopteryx It 
is estimated (li.it there are about 120 inillioii 
land lilrd.s breeding in (Ireat Britain, inclvubng 
10 million each of tlie cliafttuch and blackbird. 

7 million each of the starling and rt;bin and 
about 2 million sparrows 

Bird Arrivah The wheatear is usually the 
first ot the migratory birds to return, often reach- 
ing Britain at the end c»f Feliru.irc and nlwavs 
before tlie noddle ol .Maich. the sand martin ls 
I he tlrst ot the "early sw;vllcjw\s ’’ to return, fol- 
lowed by the house martin 'I’lie tlrst cuc-koo 
arrives about the middle ol Apiil, ancl the whin- 
c hat. garden warbler, and seclge warbler during 
the last week in April The nightjar, spotted 
flycatcher, ancl red-backed shrike are not seen 
until the first week In May The swilt is among 
the last to return from Africa and the earliest to 
depart See also Z21. 

Birds ol Pajadise, over 40 species of tropical birds 
inhabiting the dense forests of New (lulne.a and 
neighbouring islands. 'Hie male birds aie re- 
markable tor their brilliant plumage, long tail 
leathers, and ruffs on wings and neck, wdilcli are 
displayed to advantage during courtship Ref- 
lated to the Bow’er Birds of Australia, and 
c rows. 

Biretta, a four-coniered head -covering worn by 
ecclesiastics of the Rom.Hn Church and varying i 
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in colour according to the rank of the wearer 
A cardinal’s biretta is red. a bishop’s punile, a 
priest’s black 

Blse, a keen dry north wind prevalent in Swit/cr- 
land and South France. 

Bishop is a Christian eccle.siastlc, a person con- 
secrated for the spiritual government of an area, 
a dicjcese or province, to the spiritual oversight 
of which lie has been appointed (diocc-san 
blhhop.s). or to aid a bishop so appointecl 
(Huffragan bishops) in the ( 'hurch of England 
(here are torty-three clicx'esan bishops, all 
nominated by the ('rown 'IVo. Canterbury 
and York, are archbishops havmg primacy m 
the respective provinces 3'he archbishops of 
Canterbury and York and the bishops ot Lon- 
don. Durham, and Winchester and tw^cnty-oii" 
other diocesan bishops m the order of senloritv 
are spiritual peers, and sit in the Hoiwe of 
Lords 'Phe iDiscstablished) Church of Ireland 
has two archbishops and twelve bishops, tlie 
(Disestablished) Chuicli ot Wales an archbJshfip 
and Hve bishops and the l^piscopal Church m 
Scotland seven bislunis There are over 120 
Anglican bishops of dioceses overseas, including 
Afiica. .Aiistialia, Uan.ida. India, New Zealand, 
the W'est indies, and elsewhere 

Bismuth, metallic element symbol Bl, in group \ 
ol the peiiodic table lake antimony, the 
stable form is a grey, brittle, layer structure, 
electrical cc-nductor It is readily (.isible, 
melting at 2t>4^ C an<l boiling at al:)<jut 1420'’ ( 
Wooil’s metal, an allov with one of the lowest 
melting points (under 150° E , so that a .spoon 
made of it will melt when i)laced in a cu)) of 
hot tea), contains four parts hismuth, two jiarts 
lead, one part tin, one part (aflimurn 

Fison, a genus ot wild cattle. diRlinguishcd Irom 
the c>T by it.s shoiter. wider skull, lieard in d« r 
tile* chin, high forcejuarters, and. m wii'ter. a 
great mane of wiK)lii hair covering head and 
forequarters There are tw«> species, t!ic 
European and the American bison, Ixith now 
protected in game preserves 

Bittern, a bird of the heron genus, with long, loose 
Iilumage on the front and sides of the neck It 
IS a solitary bird inhabiting marshes, but raie 
In Britain 

Bivalves, bhell-flsb whose sliell consists of two 
lunged valves, Iving one on each side of the 
body, such as mussels, oASters, and cockles 

Blackbird, or Merle, a memlier of the Thrush 
family, a familiar song bird m Britain Male is 
all-black with orange bill, female is mottled 
brown with blown bill, the young aie spotted 
brown 

Blackcock and Greyhen (os the female is called) 
.ire clusely related to the Uapercuillies but 
^rnallei They nest on the ground and prelcr 
wooded country to open moors Found m 
northern half of norlhem hemisphere Fol> - 
gamons. tliey perfonii excited courtship dances; 
the male is a hauebome blue black bird with 
white undertail. the feinalr dark brown 
inottletl 

Black Death, .i Herce eimlemic of bnlionic plague 
which swept right across Europe from the Far 
K.ust reaching England in the winter of 1348-9 
and leaving 25 million dead m its wake. The 
English Statute of Lalxnirers (1351) was a 
measure to direct laliour and regulate wages in 
an attempt to deal with the dearth of lalxnir 
'I he disease* raged in England again m 1603. 
wiping out wliole viJIages and killmg one-flftli 
of London’s population Samuel Fepys wrote a 
grim aec'ount ot it m ills Dinry The disease wa- 
earned by brown rat flean. though tills was not 
known at the tune 

Black Hole ol Calcutta, the name given to tlie 
place where a captured British garrison was con- 
lined in 1756. during the struggle for Imlia be- 
tween the French and British, by order of 
Suraj-ud-dauln, the iniwab of Bengal Into a 
noisome space, alxmt 20 ft square, 140 persons 
were driven, and only 23 w’cre foimd alive the 
next morning 

Black-letter, the Old English or Gothic type tlrst 
used in printing blocks 

Black Woodpecker {Drvocopns morhits). a l.irge. 
black bird about the size of a rook, with slight H 
crested scarlet crown, found in many parts of 
Europe 

Blenny, a group of marine Ashes with spiny nivs. 
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part of the flu running along the back. Several 
species are lound around the British coast. 

Bloody Assizes, the assizes, conducted hi 1685 
by George Jeffreys, Lord Chief Justice, at which 
participants in the Duke of Monmouth’s 
rebellion against King James II. were tried 
They were marked by relentless cnielty- 

Bluebird, a migratory bird of North America, 
deriving its name from its deep blue plumage 
It IS one of the few song birds of America, and 
familiar m the woods from early spring to 
November In India and Malaya there i.s the 
Fairy Blue-bird: the niale is black with shiny 
blue upper parts. The bluebird was used as the 
symbol of happmess by Maeterlinck in his play 
The Blue Bird 

Blue Peter, a blue flag with a white square in the 
centre, is hoisted 24 hours before a ship leaves 
Jiarbour (the letter P In the alphabet of the 
international Code of Signals) 

Blue Ribbon, a term in general use to denote the 
highest honour or prize attainable in any flehl 
or competition. Thus the Derby is the blue 
ribbon of the turf The expression is derived 
from the highest Order of Knighthood in the 
giit of the British Crown, the in&ignia of which 
IS a garter of blue velvet 

Blue Stocking, a term used to describe a learned 
or literary woman, particularly if pedantic and 
undomesticated It is said that the term 
derives from the Baa-Blcu club of Paris, which 
was attended by the literarv savantes of the 
17th cent. In England a similar literary club 
was formed about 1780. whose members were 
distinguished by their blue stockings. 

Blue ” Sun. Moon, etc , a phenomenon caused by 
the scattering of sunlight by transparent par- 
ticles suspended in the atmosphere, the effect 
being that blue light is transmitted and red 
light extinguished to direct vision Tlie dust 
from the Krakatoa eruption in 1883 and the 
drifting layer of smoke from the forest fires in 
Alberta. Canada, in September 1950 gave rise 
to “ blue ” moons and suns, phenomena siif- 
flciently rare to be described as occurring “ once 
in a blue moon.” In the cold climatic condi- 
tions of the Pamirs and the far north, vegeta- 
tion is said to look ” blue ” on account of the 
rays of high calorific value (red. yellow, green) 
bemg absorbed, while only the blue and violet 
are transmitted It was Tyndall who first 
explained the blue colour of the sky. 

Boa, a term applied to a family of snakes of large 
size, some attaming a length of 30 ft They 
are not poisonoas, but kill their prey by crushing 
— constriction — hence *the name “boa constric- 
tor ” They occur both m the Old World and 
the New. but are more abundant in the laiter 
Most Boas retain the eggs within the body until 
young are fully developed, whereas the Pythons 
almost all lay leather-shelled eggs. 

Boar, or Wild Hog, an animal largely distributed 
over the forest regions of Europe. Asia, Africa, 
and South America. It has a longer snout and 
shorter ears than its descendant the domestic 
hog, and is provided with tusks Having to 
forage for itself, it Is a more active and intelli- 
gent animal than the pig of the sty. and offers 
good sport to the hunter. 

Boat, an open vessel, propelled by oars or sails, or 
both. ITie boats ot a ship of war are the launch, 
barge, pinnace, yawl, cutters. Jolly boat, and 
gig, of a merchant vessel, the launch, skiff. Jollv 
boat or yawl, stem boat, quarter-boat, and 
captain's gig Every ship is compelled to carry 
adequate, fully provisioned and equipped life- 
boats 

Bode’s Law, a numerical relationship formulated 
by Bode In 1772, which states that the relative 
mean distances of the planets from the sun are 
found by adding 4 to each of the terms 0, 3, 0, 

12, 24, 48, 96. The actual mean distances 
(in millions of miles) are: Mercury, 36: Venus. 

67 2: Earth, 92-9: Mars. 141*6: Jupiter. 
483*3; Saturn, 886*0: Dranus, 1782*8 The 
gap between Mars and Jupiter caused Bode to 
predict the existence of a planet there, which 
was later confirmed by the discovery of Ceres 
and other minor planets. The law breaks 
down, however, for Neptune and Pluto. 

Boer War, lasted from Oct. 11. 1899. when the 
Boers invaded Natal, to May 31, 1902, when 
the Peace Treaty was signed at Vereenlglng. 
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At first the operations of the British troops m 
Cape Colony were unsuccessful and disastrous 
reverses were sustained. Lord Roberts was 
then sent out as Cornmander-in-Chief, with 
Lord Kitchener as Chlet-of-Staff, and from 
February. 1900. when Kimberley was relieved 
and Cronje was compelled to surrender and 
Ladysmith and Mafeking were relieved, the 
struggle was practically over. 

Boiling-point is the temperature at which a liquid 
boils. At that point the pressure ot the vapour 
18 equal to the pressure of the atino8T»here 
Under increased pressure the b p rises and 
under less pressure, as on the top of a moun- 
tain, it 18 lower As represented on the Centi- 
grade scale the b p of water is 100“; alcohol 
78*4“. and ether. 35*6“ On the Fahrenheit 
scale, the b p of distilled water is 212“ Boil- 
ing points are given for a standard pressure (760 
millimetres of mercury). 

Books are technically described, according to their 
sizes, as 4to. 8vo. Khno \qunito, octavo, dvoden 
mo), the names indicating the number of folds 
in a sheet. For Standard Sizes of British Books 
N13. 

Books, Classification of. All libraries are classi- 
fied to facilitate reference, but the favourite 
system is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
divides the whole field of knowledge into ten 
Mam Classes General Works. Philosophy. 
Religion; Sociology. Philology; Natural 
Science: Useful Arts and Applied Science, 
Fine Arts. Literature. History (including geo- 
graphy and travel and biography) Each of 
these Main (''lasses is again subdivided mto ten 
mam divisions As an example the mam 
class of Sociology receives the number 300 
This range 300 to 400 (the next main class) is 
graduated into tens, and Economics ls 330 The 
range 330 to 340 is again graduated, and the 
subject of Labour and Capital is 331 Tins 
process is carried on by decimals so that .531*2 
deals with Remuneration for Work. 331*22 
with Wage Scales, and 331*225 with Extra Par 

Borax (Sodium Pyroboratc) is a white, soluble, 
crystailmc salt. It is widely and diversely used, 
c (7 . as a mild antiseptic, m glazing pottery, m 
soldering, in the making of pyrex glass, as a 
cleansing agent and sometiiiies as a food pre- 
servative Borax occurs naturally m the salt 
lakes of Tibet, where it ls called tincal, m 
California (Borax I.akc, Death Valley), and 
elsewhere 

Boron. A metalloid element, symbol B There 
are two forms, one crystalline, tlie other 
amoriJhous It is not very abundant m nature 
but occurs in concentrated deposits It is best 
known in boric and, which is used as a mild 
antiseptic (called boracic acid) and borax (</ v ) 
Boron compounds are ebsentlal to some plant'- 
e 0 ., beans Used in the preparation ot various 
special-purpose alloys, such as Imp.ict re- 
sistant steel. Compounds of boron and hydro- 
gen are used as rocket fuels. 

Borstal, an institution where young deliiKiueifis 
between 15 and 21 on conviction may be sent 
for detention and refonn by a court of qu.irtcr 
sessions or assize The first was opened in 1902 
at the village of Borstal, near Rochester m Kent 
Admin by the Prison Commission .s'»e D34. 

Boston Tea Party, an incident which ot( iirred on 
Dec 16, 17 73, on board some tea-sliips In 
Boston Harbour. High taxation Imposed bv 
the British Parliament under George HI had 
caused bitter feelings, and instigated by popular 
meetings, a party of citizens, disguised as 
Indians, boarded the tea-ships and threw the 
tea overboard This incident was a prelude to 
the American War of Independence (1775-83) 

Bounds Beating, an old Anglo-Saxon custom 
The parish clergyman and officials go round 
the parish boundaries accompanied by boys, 
who beat the boundary stones witli long sticks 
of willow The ceiemony takes place on the 
Rogation days preceding Ascension Day 

Bourgeoisie, a term used by Marxists to indicate 
those who do not. like the proletariat, live bv 
g the sale of their labour 'JTiey include, on the 
one hand. Industrialists and fln.inciers or mcm- 
liers of the liberal professions and. on the other, 
small artisans and shop-keepers who. although 
their standard of living may not be appreciablv 
higher (and today is often lower) than that o( 
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the proletariat, are described as the " petty Brick, a moulded block of clay, either burnt In a 
bourfreolflie.” AccordiiiK to the Marxist view kiln or sun-dried, used for buiidinj?. All the 

of history, the bourBcoisle arose with modern ancient nations made bricks, at first only bakintt 

industrialism after it had overthrown the old them in the sun. and afterwards by means of 

feudal aristocracy and replaced It as ruiliiK class. tire The Israelites were employed In brick- 

It is associated In politics with liberalism — makinK during their captivity m Egypt 'Fhe 

which was necessary to break up the old feudal Romans used bricks tor all ordinary purposes 

ideas— and in religion with rrotcstantism. and mtroduced them into PAigland In these 

esjicclallv of the nonconlonnist type Marxists days brick-making is mainly done by machinery 

believe that the bourgeoisie are to be followed — digging the clay, gnmling, screening temper- 

by the proletariat as ruling class, that fascism is mg (pugging), moulding, dry mg bunimg (Unrig) 

an attempt by the bourgeoisie to prevent tins The standard size, proved bv centuries of ex- 
happening. and that, according to their “law periencc to I hj the easiest to handle and the must 

ot concentration.” at this stage the petty hour- cconomifal. is approx in x in x 3 in 
geo Isle gradually liecome proletarianlsed as 'Ihe processes of tile- malting are similar A 

capital becomes concentrated m fcw'cr and plain tile is lOJ) In x Oi m x m Many 

fewer bands (c 7.. combines and li lists) varieties ot bricks and tiles arc produced for 

Bow, an Insrniment tor r>roi*elling arrows, and. in iliffercnt purposes 

tlie days when it w’as a weapon ot war. was Bridges are structures lor continuing a road, rall- 
usiially made of vew or ash. and was about way, or canal across a river, valley, ravine, or a 

h It. long, with an arrow 3 tt long It was the road or railway at a lower level From early 

weapon with which (Tci.y. Poitiers, and Agm- times bridges were made ot timber, stone, or 

<oiirt were won The tross-bow was Italian brkk. and it was not until the 19th cent that 

.uul was adopted m France, but did not become wrought- am’ cast-iron were used Today the 

popular m Britain. materials mostly us»'d are steel and reinforced 

Bow Bells is the peal of the London church of St concrete Among the mo.st famous of ancient 

Mary-lc-Bow’, Cheapside, within souml of which bridges is that of S Angelo at Rome, built b’* 

one must lie born to be entitled to lie called a Hadrian as the Pons Aeluis, a d 1‘U 'rhe hrsi 

“cockney.” Bow Bells had not been heard stone bridge across the Thames was lonipleted 

since 1939. but thev once again rang out over in 1209. and upon it were a number of timlier 

t he Pity of London on Dec 20,1901 houses, this old 1/oiidon Bridge, ns it w.as 

Bowdleiize, to expurgate a book Deiivcd from called, stood until the 18th cent The Rialto 

'I'homas Bowdler (1764-182.^). the editor of the bridge at V'enice dates from 1588 'J'he Ponte 

Family Shakes] )care. in which ” those words and Santa Tnmta at Florence, one of the finest 

cxprcsbioiiH arc omitted which cannot with Renaissance bridges and deemed the most 

itroprietv be road aloud in a familv ” Jle beautiful m the world, was destroverl by (ler- 

iicated (libbou’ri History of ihr Hnlvnf and man mines m 1944 but has now been recon- 

Fall of t/w lloinau Hwpire m the ‘•aine w’av. structed just as it was before The first cast- 

oinittmg “all pas.sagos of an irreligious and iron bridge was Telford’s famous .Alcnai suspen- 

iinmoial tendency’' Siuh prudery met with sion bridge with a Bjian of 580 ft , built 1819-20, 

ridicule and hence the words “ bowdlen.sm,” w huh lasted until 1940. w'hen it was completely 

“ bowdloriht,” etc reconstructed Another example of Britain’s 

Bower Bird, native to Australia and New (luinea supremacy In constructional ironwork was 

and related to the Bird of Paradise, though often Robert Steplicnson's tubular bridge across the 

less striking in appearance In the mating Menai Straits, the prototype of all modern plate 

sea.son the male builds a “ bower ” of sticks and girder railway' bndges Waterloo bridge, first 

grasses for couitship displays and as a i»la\- opened In 1815, has been rebuilt (opened m 

ground The (Jardener Bower Bird of Papua ]9f5) and is a fine example of a refnforceil- 

makes a lawn in front of his bowtr and adonis concrete bridge Other famous bridges are the 

it with liTirht coloim d pebbles and t'owers which Niagara (suspension). Forth bridge (cantilever), 

are rc|il. iced as thev wither The female builds lauidon Tower bridge (suspension), Tay bridge 

her nest away from the bower. m Scotland, \’ictoria Jubilee bridge across the 

Boycott, a term used m connection with a person ^t T,awrencc at Montreal (an oiien steel struc- 

that the general body of people, or a party or furc), (iolden Gate suspension bridge, San 

society, refuse to have dealings with Origin- Francisco (the world’s longest single-span 

ally used when Captain Boycott (1832-97) was bridge). Sydney Harbour bridge, Tnliorough 

made the victun of a conspiracy by the Irish bridge. New York, lajw'cr 2kLmbe8i bridge 

J.aiul League w'hich prevented him making any (longest in the world), Storstrom bridge in 

purchases or holding anv social intercourse m Denmark (longe.st in Europe). Howrah bridge 

bi.s district He had incurred the League’s at Calcutta, with the third largest cantilever 

liostility by a numljcr of evictions ppan in the world, the Volta bridge of Ghana 

Biass, an exceedingly useful alloy of copper and and the Auckland Harbour bridge, both built 

/MR Much bra.ss is about two-thirds copper. m recent years Work started m 1958 on 

Isit dillcicnt propurtion.s give different pro- the Forth road bridge, which w'lll have the 

pcrtie.s It is harder than copper and easilv largest single-span In Europe. See aho Bailey 

worked. Brass in the Bible probably refers to Bridges. 

hTOT\7.e Britannia Metal, an alloy of tin, antimony, and 

Biass-vvind. a collective term for those instni- copper, harder than pure tin, corrosion-resistant, 

incuts m an orchestra whlcli arc made of brass and used for teapots, and jugs (often electro- 

(or other metal) and which are sounded by plated) 

Itlowing so as to cause the lips to vibrate witbiu British Association Tor the Advancement ol Science. 
:i< up- or funnel-shaped mouthpiece. The shape The, was founded in 1831 by a group of British 

ot the mouthpiece affects the lone, . cornet. scientists under the leadership of Charles 

trumpet horn, trombone, tuba Babbage (1792-1871) to stimulate scientific 

Breadfruit 'Tree (Artucaipus altilis), a native of the inquiry and promote research In the Interest of 

South fc'ca Islands, the fruits are a brownish the nation. Its meetings are held annually in 

green about the size of a melon, and contain a differont cities of the United Kingdom. It is 

white’ pulpy substance which Is roasted before divided into sections which include the chief 

being eaten. The tree grows 40 ft. or more physical and biological sciences, economics. 
Captain Bllgh’s ship Bounty was on a voyage to anthropology and archaeology, psychology and 

Jamaica carrying a cargo of 1,000 breadfruit educarion. engmeermg, forestry, agriculture, 

ti'ces when the mutiny occurred. and there is also a division for the social and 

Breviary (Lat 6refianum = abridgment), the short international relations of science The Presi- 

prayer-book of the Roman Catholic Church dent each year is one of the most eminent sclen- 

which gives the Divine Office, x.e.. the canomcal lists or public men of the time. Sir Eric Ashby 

hours or services. The directions for Mass are succeeded Sir John Cockcroft. O M. in 1963. 

m the Missal. TTie modem Roman breviary Is New and wider progrnnunes of activity were 

a refomied version of the llth-cent. breviary inaugurated in 1958, including the foimdlng of 

and was produced by Pope Plus V. in li68 the Junior B A and the setthig up of a studv 

in rtwponse to a decree of the Council of Trent. group to examine the general education of the 

All Roman Catholic priests are required to scientist through his school and university 

recite the whole of the breviary services allotted career. Membership is open to laymen as well 

for each day. See also Matins. us scientists, and particulars can be obtained 
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from the Secretary, Burlington House. Picca- 
dilly. W.l. See R16. 

British Museum, waa created by an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1763, when the Sir Hans Sloane collec- 
tion, which the British Government had ac- 
quired for £20,000. was added to the Cottonian 
Library and the Harleian Manuacripta. It waa 
opened to the public in 1769 at Montagu House. 
Bloomsbury. The acquisition of the library of 
George III. (now known as the King’s Library) in 
1823 made larger premises necessary, and the 
present building In Great Bussell Street was 
completed in 1847 from designs by Sir Robert 
Smlrke. 'Fhe great domed Reading Room was 
opened In 1857. and the Natural History De- 
partment was transferred to South Kensington 
in the eighties. As a museum it la perhaps the 
most famous In the world, since, apart from Its 
colossal library of books and manuscripts, it has 
many priceless collections of sculptures, antiqui- 
ties, prints and drawings, coins and medals. 
Under the Copyright Acta the British Museum 
has the right to receive graiis a copy of every 
book published in the United Kingdom. 'I'hc 
Reading Room contains original sources, books, 
and periodicals which cannot be found else- 
where Because oi necessarily limited accom- 
modation the use of (he loom Is restricted to 
those w'ho require a wider range of books on the 
subject of their study than can be found In other 
libraries. Plans ha\c recently been aimounced 
(1903) for the inodcmisatioTi ot the British 
Museum which will include a new library budd- 
ing on a site adjacent It is lu-opo.sed that the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington 
shall liecome a separate institution and be called 
the British Museum of Natural History 

Bntish Railways. The name under which the 
railways of Britain were uniPed on January 1, 
1948 Instead of the former four main railway 
systems six regions were formed: London 
Midland region (former L M S R ) Western 
(former G W R.), Southern (formerly S R ). 
Eastern (southern area of former L N K R ), 
N.E. region (N E. of former L N E R ), Scottish 
region (Scottish system of the former L M S R 
ami L N E II ) In 1955 plans were announced 
for the modernisation and re-C(iuipment of the 
railways by 1970, the most tar reaching change 
being the replacement of steam traction by 
electric and diesel locomotives I’he Beeching 
Report (1903) made detailed proposals for 
establishing a viable railway system 

Brocken-spoctre or Glory. The series of coloure<l 
rings which an observer sees around the shadow 
of his own head (or an aeroplane in which he is 
tTOvellmg) as cast upon a bank of mist or thin 
tloud. This effect is produced by reflection and 
refraction of sunlight in minute water-droplets 
In the air just as in a rainbow* 

Bromine. A non-metal element, symbol lir. 
member of the halogen family (g r ). It is a 
red, evil-sinelling Iniiud (Greek bioi/ioi. a stink) 
it is an abundant element In the U S ^ 
bromide Is extracted frum sea-water on a large 
scale It unites readily with many other 
elements, the products being tenned bromides 
Its derivatives with organic compounds are 
used in synthetic chemistry Bromofonn is a 
liquid resembling chloroform Bromides are 
used in medicine to calm excitement 

Bronze is primarily an alloy of copper and tin. and 
was one of the earliest alloys known, the Bronze 
Age in the evolution of tool-using man coining 
between the Stone Age and the Iron Age. 
Some modem bronzes contain zme or lead also, 
and a trace of phosphorus la present In " phos- 
phor-bronze." 

Bubble Chamber. Au instrument used by 
physicists to reveal the tracks of fast funda- 
mental particles {e.o. those produced in Large 
accelerating machines) in a form suitable for 
photography, closely related to the Wilson 
cloud chamber (q.v.), but the particles leave 
trails of small bubbles in a liquid (often liquid 
hydrogen) instead of droplets of liquid In a gas. 
invented in 1952 by the American physicist. 
Dr. D. Glaser, who received the Nobel Prize 
for it in 1960. 

Buckingham Palace. London residence of British 
sovereigns since 1837. Originally bul!t for the 
Duke of Buckingham (1703) , bought by George 
III. in 1762 and remodelled by Nash 1825-36. 


Buddhism. See 36 . 

Bulk Purchase. Arrangements for bulk purchase 
involve undertakings by a country, or by some 
agency within it, to buy from another country 
specIHed quantities of its products, either at 
prices fixed in advance or with provision for 
adju-sting the prices at specified intervals to take 
account of general price movements. Such 
long-term arrangements may be. but need not 
lie, combined with undertakings by the seller to 
buy specified quantities, or specified values, ol 
the products of the purchasing country in ex- 
change. The purpose of bulk-purchase arrange- 
ments Is, on the one hand, to provide the seller 
of the goods in question with assured markets 
and. on the other, to assure the buyers of needed 
supplies of their goods Bulk-purchase arrange- 
inent.s have usually to be made between govern- 
ments or government agencies empowered to 
enter into such undertakings, though there is, of 
course, nothing to prevent private traders from 
agreeing to make long-term bulk purchases it 
they desire to do so 

Buntings, name of a group of finches, seed-eating 
birds, usually found in open country. The 
Yellowhammer, Reed Bunting. (Jorn Bunting, 
and Cirl Bunting are resident in Britain, (lie 
Snow Bunting (wliiCh breeds In small numbers iii 
Scotland) and I.apland Bunting are regular 
winter visitors, and the Ortolan is among the 
rare visitors. 

Busby, a military head-dress of fur In Great 
Britain busbies are of two kinds* the fur bu‘ibi/ 
worn by the Hussars and the l>enr<tkin busby, 
introduced In 1832 and properly called " bear- 
skin." worn by the (Juarda 

Byzantine Art developed in the eastern part of the 
Roman empire after Constantine founded the 
city of ronstantinople (a d 330) It has many 
sources — Greek, S\rKin. I';g>pti.ui. and IslaniK 
- -and reached its /enith in tlie n ign of .lustiuiaii 
(527-65) The major art form was ecclesiastical 
architecture, the basic plan of which was 
Roman — either basilican (symmetrical about an 
axis) or centralised (symmetrical about a 
point) Arched construction was developed, 
and the dome liecame the most typical teature. 
although, unlike the Roman dome which was 
placed on a round ajiartmcnt, the Byzantme 
dome was placed on a square one on independent 
pendentiv'os Frequently small domes were 
clustered rounil a large one as in the ease of the 
great c*hurch ol Santa Sophia (637), the climax 
of By/antuio architecture Usually the 
churches w*erc small and Include those of SS 
Sergius and Bacchus, Sta Irene (in Gonsranti- 
nople), S Vitale m Ravenna, and the muth 
later and larger St Mark’s in Venice Byzan- 
tine art also took the form of miniature-^. 
cnameLs. jewels, and textiles, iuit mosans, 
frescos, and icons (7 r ) aic its greatest treasures 

c 

Cacao, Theobromn cnenn, is an evergretui tree, 
from 16 to 20 tt high, growing abundantiv ui 
tropical America, West Atrica, the West Indies. 
Ceylon, etc , yielding seeds, called tocoa beans, 
from which cocoa and chocolate are manufac- 
tured The fruit is 7-10 In long, liard and 
ridgeii. inside arc the l^eiins. covered with a 
reihlish- brown skin, which are first termented. 
then dried The trees mature at five to eight 
years and produce two crops a year 

Cactus, a family of ih)w*ermg plants numlieriiig 
about a thousand species adapted to living in 
very dry situations The stem Is usually fleshy, 
being composed of succulent tissue, remarkably 
retentive of water, commonly equipped with 
sharp thorns which deter animals from eating 
them Tlie roots are generally very long, 
tapping soil water over large area, a " prickly 
pear ” cactus may have roots covering a 
circular area 25 ft. or more in diameter The 
leaves are commonly in8lKnlflc.ant or absent, and 
the stem takes over the photosynthctlc leaf 
function and becomes accordingly flattened to 
expose greater area to sunlight and air. In 
some kinrls of cactus (e g. Rchinocartus) the 
stem Is shaped almost like a sea-urchin. 
Cadmium. A metallic element. symlMil Cd. 
chemically similar to zinc and mercury. Used 
In alloys to lower the melting point, as In 
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Wood’s metal with bismuth and tin. Alloyed 
with copper to make electric cables. Like zinc. 

It is a protective metal and Is used In electro- 
plating. The cadmium-vapour lamp gives n 
characteristic freauency used In measuring 
wavelength. 

Caesium, also spelt Cesium, la an alkali metal 
element, symbol Cs, in first group of the 
periodic table. It resembles rubidium and 
potassium and was discovered by Bunsen 
and KirchholT in 18(10. It was the first element 
whose exLstence was discovered spectro- 
scopically. The caesium atom consists of a 
heavy nucleus surrounded by 55 electrons, 54 of 
which are arranged in stable orbits, and one of 
which, known as the valency electron, is in a less 
stable orbit surrounding them. Used in the 
construction of photo-electric cells and as an 
accurate time standard (atomic clock). 

Calcite, the stable, naturally-occurring form of 
calcium carbonate. It is a very abundant 
mineral which crystallises in the hexagonal 
system. 

Calcium, a silvery-white metallic element, symbol 
('a It melts at 810^ (' and is very reactive 
It was discovered by Sir Humphry l>avy in 
1808, but not until 1808 was it obtained pure, 
by Moissan. Does not occur as metal m nature, 
but calcium compounds make up a large part ot 
the earth’s emst. Most important calcium 
sources are marble, limestone, chalk (all three 
are, chemically, calciiun carbonate), dolomite, 
which is the double carbonate of calcium and 
magnesium, gypsum, a hydrated calciimi 
sulphate, calcium T»hosphate and calcium 
iluoridc. Igneous rocks contain much calcium 
silicate ('alcium compoundK are ehsential to 
plants and are used in fertilisers Animals 
reipure calcium aiul plu)sphoru,s for bone and 
teeth formation, dchcicncy is treated by ad- 
ministration of calc mm phosphate Strontium 
IS chemically similar to calcium, and (he radio- 
active strontium 90 from atomic “ fall-out ” is 
therefore easily assimilated by the body. 

Calculating machines are inventions to relieve men 
and women of the tedium (»f long routine or in- 
volved computations 'I'he calculating machine 
seems to date from 1042. when Pascal con- 
structed one which could be used lor addition 
and subtraction (leneral Interest was lacking, 
however, and almost two hundred and Hftv 
vears elapsed before Ohdner in Sweden produced 
the first numencMl antlirnetical machines of the 
type now in general use* before very long tlie 
electric motor reidaoed the hand in providing 
the motive power, ami so the electric calculating 
machine was invented But at all stages of any 
calculation on hand-operated or electric nmoli- 
ines human operators liave to supply them witli 
mimliers. Tlu; principal feature of the more 
modern machines is that they are automatic, 
tliat IS. once a seuuence of an anlhmetical opera- 
tion ha.s lieen decided, and instructions giyeii to 
the machine in suitable form, such ns lioles 
punched into cards or tape, or in some other 
way. the machine carries out its work witliout 
further human intervention In some cal- 
culations these inaclilnes frequently give tlic 
impression that they are thinking.” or ” choos- 
ing ” .1 way to carry out tlie calculations as 
quickly ns possible. But even in such cases the 
criteria for judgment are actually contained m 
the initial instructions The idea of automatic 
commitation by machinery is due to the UnglLsh 
mathematician ('harles Babbage (1792-1871) 

He made a small machine of this type, based on 
the idea of the Jacquard loom for lace- making 
He next planned, but never completed, two 
separate automatic machines, a " difference 
engine ” to help in making mathematical tables, 
and an ” analytical engine." which was to be a 
(General-purpose, programme -controlled, mach- 
ine possessing all the features of moilern cal- 
culating machines But Babbage’s inventions 
were designed to be operated meehanicnllv, it 
was left to the electronic engineers of the 
20th cent, to bring Babbage’s ideas to full frui- 
tion. The next important step was taken in 
1937. when Aiken of Harvard started to dm- 
strih-t. and subsequently completed, the first 
of the electronic machines. In the.so electri- 
city is conducted either through an evacuated 
space, or a gas, or a semi-conductor. All cal- 


culating machines are of the " Analogue ” or 
" Digital ” types. In the analogue type, num- 
bers are represented by physical quantities, for 
example, electric currents, of which the num- 
bers themselves are the measures. I’he most 
important of this class Is the Differential An- 
alyser invented by Vannever Bush of America 
In the digital machines the numbers are stored 
in it. and are represented by discrete objects, 
such as the teetli of a gear-wheel. Moat oi the 
important modem machines are of the digital 
variety Almost all the ideas underlying the 
more advanced of these maclunes can be found 
in a remarkable mathematical paper published 
In 1936 by Turing of Manchester Scientists, 
engineers, businessmen, administrators, and the 
fighting serv'iccs need, and arc making consider- 
able use of. these machines Problems hitherto 
coii8iderc<l intractable are receiving renewed 
consideration in view of the possibility of u.sing 
mac limes for the numerical calculations re- 
quired The electronic computer marks a great 
advance, and the wnrirl is. perhajis, at the thres- 
hold of a new era of science, in connection witli 
which the invention of the modem calculating 
maclune may be as important to the world as 
was that of tlie iiindu-Arabic numerals to the 
Middle Ages 

Calendar, a cullectlr)n of tables sliowing the days 
and months of the year, its astronomical re- 
currences. chronological reterences, etc. The 
Julian f’alendar, with its leap year, introduced 
by Julius Cjesar. tixcil the average length of the 
year at 3051 days, which was about 11 minutes 
too long (the earth completes its orbit in 365 
days 5 hours 18 minutes 46 seconds of mean 
solar time) The cumulative error was recti- 
fied by the Gregorian Calendar, introduced m 
Italy m 158*2, whereby century vears do not 
count as lea]) yearv unless div’.sible by 400. 
This is the rule we now follow England did not 
adoFit the reformed calendar until 1752, vvlicn 
bhc found herselt 11 days behind tlie C ontinent 

Calends, the first cla> of the month m the Itoman 
calendar, when interest fell due, and proclama- 
tions as to the <^rder of days were made 

Calorie. Unit of quantity of heat The ” small ” 
or lundamental calorie is the amount of heat re- 
quired to rai8«' the temperature of 1 gram of 
water from 15“ to 10® C This is the gram- 
calorie useil in physics and chemistry. The large 
Caloric (written with a capital C), commonly 
used in nutritional connotations, is equal to 1000 
small calories and is called the kilogram-calorie. 
aho P39(2). 

Calotypc, a wct-i>late photographic process in- 
vented bv J1 Fox Talbot about 1840 

Calvmism. See J7. 

Calypso, West Indian song in the form of a doggerel 
lampoon composed spontanc(jii^ly and sung to a 
guitar 

Cambridge University had a Fuffleientiv goo<l 
toadung reputation to attract Oxford students 
m 1209. when lectures at their own university 
were suspended In 1226 it had a Clmncollor 
who was recognised by King and Pope. The 
first college to be founded was Peterhousc in 
1284 The university was reorganised and 
granted a Charter of Incorporation by an act of 
Elizabeth in 1571 The colleges with their 
dates of foundation are Christ’s (1505). Chur- 
chill (1959). Clare (1320), Corpus Cliristi (1.152). 
Downing (1800). Emmanuel (1584). Gonville 
and Cams (1348), Jesus (1496). King's (1441). 
.Magdalene (1542), Pembroke (1347), Peterhousc 
(1281). Queens’ (1448), St. Catherine’s (1473), 
St J*»hn’8 (1511), Selwvm (1882). Sidney Sussex 
(1596), Trinity (1540), Trinity Hall (1350). Fitz- 
william House (non-collegiatc students) (1869) 
and lour w’omen’s colleges Girton (1809), New'ii- 
harn (1875), Now Hall (1951), and Hughes 
Hall (formerly Cambridge T C ) (1885). Women 
were admitted to degrees (though not allowed 
to sit for examination) in 1920, and to full 
lucmlvership of the University in 1948. 

Camel, a large ruminant quadruped, mhabitine 
Asia and Africa, where it is largely used os a 
beast of burden There are two species — the 
Arabian camel or dromedary, with only one 
bump, and the Bactnan, or double-hiunp^ 
camel. There are no wild dromedaries, and the 
only wild bactnans occur in the Gobi Desert. 
The ciunel Ls able to go lor long periods without 
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water, not, as was formerly believed, bccanse it 
stored water in its hump, but because of the 
unique mechanism of its physiology which 
enables it to conserve water at tlie expense ot 
not sweating imtil 104“ F is reached. 

Campanile, or liell-tower, is separate from but 
usually adjoining its parent church The most 
famous are in Italy. Ciotto’s tower at Florence, 
adjoining the cathedral of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, is architectural! v the finest in the world 
Othere are at Oemona, the loltiest in Italy 
(:104 ft.) and Tisa (the leaning tower). 'ITie 
magnificent pointed campanile of St Alark’a. 
Venice, which collapsed In 1902 and has since 
been rebuilt in its original form, was begun in 002 

Canal, an artificial watercourse used for naviga- 
tion which changes its level by lueans of locks. 
Some.2,400 m. are in use in (It Britain, the Eng- 
lish network being based on the four great 
estuaries Mersey, Humber, Severn, and Thames 

Canary, a light, sweet wine from the Canaries and 
chief export until the grape blight of 1853 
Much consumed in Britain from Tudor to 
( Georgian times ALso, a popular cage bird bred 
from a small finch. Sermus rannrivu, found wild 
111 the Canaries, Madeira and the Azores. First 
brought to Europe for domestication in the 16th 
cent. See Z22. 

Candela, unit of luminous intensity, replacing the 
former iniernahonal candle as standard So 
defined that the brightness of a total radiator, 
or black body, at the temperature ot solidifica- 
tion of molten platinum is 60 candelas per sq cm 

Candlemas, an English and Roman Church festival 
in celebration of the Purification of the Virgin 
when she presented the infant Jesus in the 
Temple, and deriving its name from the great 
show of candles made on the day (February 2) 
in the Roman celebrations. 

Canon, a term applied to signify a recognised rule 
for the guide of conduct m matters legal, eccle- 
siastical. and artistic, or an authoritative 
ordmance thus we have Canonical Scriptures, 
Canon Law. etc. A Canon is also a dignitary 
of the Church, usually a member of a cathedral 
chapter m the Anglican communion, or in the 
Roman Church a member of an order standing 
between regular monks and secular clergy. 

Canonical Hours were seven in number in the 
Western Church, Matins and Lauds, before 
dawn; Prime, early morning service. Terce. 

9 am; Sext, noon. Nones 3 p.m . Vespers, 
4pm; Compline, bed-time 

Canonisation, the entering of one of the faithful 
departed on the list of saints of the Roman 
Catholic Church, after proof of purity and dis- 
tinction of life has been accepted. This having 
been done, a day is named for the future keeping 
of the anniversary of the saint’s death, and 
thenceforward appears in the Church Calendar 
Beatification, by which a person is called 
blessed, is usually followed by canonisation, 
but not necessarily. 

Cantata, originally a long piece for solo voice, 
t.c., the vocal counterpart of a sonata. The 
term is now used to cover a small oratorio. 

Canticles, the name given to the scriptural passages 
from the Bible sung by the congregation in the 
various Christian liturgies They are the Bene- 
dicxte, Benedictus, Magnijicat. Nunc Dxmittis 

Cap, literally any head-covering article of dress 
The “ Cap of Maintenance ” is carried before 
the Sovereign at the Coronation, and is used 
symbolically in heraldry. 

Capercaillie, the largest of the grouse family, found 
in the Scottish highlands and the pine forests 
and mountainous regions of Northern and 
Central Europe and Asia. 

Capet, the family name of a race of French kings, 
founded by Hugh Capet In 987 with its collateral 
branches. Reigned until 1848, except for the 
period of the French Revolution and Napoleon 

Capitalism. See J7. 

Capricorn, a zodiacal constellation between 
Sagittarius and Aquarius, figured out In ancient 
times as having the head, of the goat and the 
hind part shaped like a fish. 

Capuchins are members of a mendicant order of 
Franciscans, founded In the 16th cent, with 
the aim of restoring the primitive and stricter 
observance of the rule of St. Francis, so called 
from the capuce or pointed cowl worn by them. 

Carat, a term used in assessmg the value of gold 


and precious stones. In connection with gold, 
it represents the proportion of pure gold con- 
tained in any gold alloy, and for this purpose the 
metal is divided into 24 parts. Thus 24-carat 
Indicates pure gold, and any lesser number of 
carats shows the proportion of gold contained in 
the alloy. The carat as a measure of weight is 
now obsolete, having been replaced by I he 
metric carat of 0 2 grams. 

Caravan, a band of travellers or traders journeying 
together for safety across the Eastern deserts, 
sometimes numliermg many hundreds. 'I'here 
are several alhisions to caiavans in tlie Old 
Testament. The great caravan routes of this 
period from Egy'pt to Babylon and from Pales- 
tine to Yemen linked up with the Syrian ports 
and so with western sea c(nnrnerce Many wars 
have lieen fought in the past over their control 

Carbohydrates, group of organic compounds 
composed of carbon, iivdro,;eii and oxygen. 
eg, sugars, starches, cellulose. 'I’he carbo- 
hydrates play an essential role In all living 
processes. Sec P39(2) 

Carbon, a non-meiallu. chemical element which 
occurs in cryslalhne form .is diamonds and 
graphite, amorphous forms of carbon include 
charcoal anil soot, while coke consists mainly 
ot elementary c.irbon 'I’he hiochemi.stry of 
plants and animals largely hinges upon carbo 1 
compounds 'i'he study of carbon comnouiids 
is cjillc<l Organic Chemistry. Carbon 14. A 
radioactive isotope of carbon used in tidlowing 
the path of compoimds and their assimilation 
In the hcHiy (F21(l)) Also used in determination 
of the age of carbon-cont.unlng matcn.ils such as 
trees, fossils, and \ery old doc'umenfs (.'ee Dead 
Sea Scrolls). 

Carbonari, members of a secret political society 
originated in Naples, and at one time very num- 
erous Their chief aim was to free Italy from 
foreign rule, and thov exerted coii.siderabli- 
influence in the various revolutionary move- 
ments in the first half of the 10th cent Their 
name was adopted from the charcoal-buniers 
(carbonari), and their passwords, signs, etc . 
were all in the phni.seologv of the frafernify 

Carbon dioxide. CummoncJit of the oxides of 
carbon. It is formed when carbon and its 
compounds arc burnt with abundant supply of 
air, and when carlxm compounds are oxidised 
m the respiration process of animals The 
atmosphere contains carbon dioxide to the 
extent of about three p.irts in 10.000, this 
figure remains more or le.ss constant liecauso. 
while carbon dioxide is always lieiiig added by 
animal respiration and the burning of fuels, 
such as coal and oil by man, plants aie con- 
stantly removing it m the prrK'css known as 
phot<3syn thesis or carbon aRsimllation. A 
heavy gas and obviously not one capable ol 
supporting re.sriiration, it can accumulate m 
caves, etc, and c.ause asphyxiation, for 
instance, in the (Irotto del ('anc, ne.ar Naples, a 
dog entering the c.ave is suffocated, whereas a 
man whose head is above the carbon ilioxide 
level can walk through it unharmed Holld car- 
bon dioxide IS called “ dry ice ” 'Die gas In 
aerated drinks and soda w.ater is carlion dioxide. 

Carbon monoxide is a colourless gas with no taste 
or smell It is formed when coal and coke are 
burnt with a restricted supply of air, the blue 
flame to l>e seen in a coke br.azier, for Instance, i'^ 
the flame of carbon monoxide This g.as is 
very poisonous, forming with the haemoglobin 
of the blood a compound which is useless for 
respiration and cherry red in colour, which 
gives a visible symiifoin of poisoning by carbon 
monoxide. With nickel it forms a volatile 
compound, called nickel carhonvl, and this 
reaction is the basis of the Mend proceKs for 
extracting nickel 

Cardinal, a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical dignitary 
of the highest rank Tlie Sacred College of 
Cardinals, when complete, consists of 6 cardinal 
bishops, 50 cardinal priests, and 14 cardinal 
deacons — 70 in all. This luimlier was fixed by 
Pope Sixtus V. in 1586. Pope .John XXHI has 
increased the number to 81 (1058-01). The 
Cardinals assist the Pope In the government of 
the Church. A cardinal’s dress consists of red 
cassock, a rochet, a short purple mantle, and a 
low-crowned red hat with cords and tassels. 

Cardinal Virtues, according to Plato these were 
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justice, prudence, temperance, fortitude — 
natural virtues as distinct from the theolooical 
virtues of the Itoman Catholic Church, faith, 
hope, cliarity Tlie phrase “ seven cardinal 
virtues,” combining the two, ftRures m niedwe- 
val literature See Sins, Seven Deadly. 

Carlo vlngia ns, the second dynasty of the French 
kings (established 751), included such notable 
rulers as C'harles Martel and Charlemagoe. In 
987 the Capet <lynasty succeeded 

Carmelites, a body of mendicant friars taking their 
name from Mount Carmel, where the order 
was first established m the 12th cent The 
original rule of the order required absolute 
poverty, abstinence from meat and a hermit 
life The rigidity of the rule of the order was 
mitigated by Innocent IV. They wear a brown 
habit with white mantle, hence their name of 
White Friars. The order of Carmelite nuns was 
mslituted m the l.Mdi cent. 

Carnivora. See F23(2). 

Carp, a well-known fresh-water flsh, found in 
plenty m most European and Asiatic still 
waters, reaches a length of about 2 ft and 
under favourable tondltions lives for about 
40 years. Familiar Briti.sh members of the 
family are the roach, rndd, dace. chub, gudgeon, 
tenth, minnow, b.irbel, bream, and bleak. 
'I'hc goldllsh, popular in ornamental ponds, is 
the domesticated variety ot a Far Eastern 
member of the carp lamily 

Carthusians, an older of momes founded in 1084 
bv ttt Bruno at the Crande Chartreu.se near 
C renoble, and Introduced into England about a 
tentury later, 'they built the Charterhout-o 
'corruption ot Chart revere) in T ondon m 1371 
'I he chief characteristics ot the order are a 
'-eparate dwelling-house in the precincts of the 
charterhouse for each monk, and the general 
.isscmbly in the Church twice m the day and 
once at night Tliev wear a white habit, with 
white scapular and hood. The liqueur Char 
f)euse was invented by the order and is still 
their secret. For many years they have derived 
large revenues from Its sale. The order of Car- 
thusian nuns was fcninded m the 12th cent. 

Casein, the chief iirotein in milk and cheese. It is 
coagulated by the action of reunet or acid. An 
impoitant class ot plastics (“casein piastics ”) 
are produced from it. and these plastics are con- 
verted into buttons, knittiiig-needies, etc. 8000 
gallons of milk yield about a ton of casein. 

Cassowary, n genus of ostrloh-like birds whicli, 
together with the emu, form a separate order 
found only in Australasia A 11 species are black, 
with brightly coloured necks, and with a horny 
cTe.st on the head Noted for fleetness. 

Castor-oil Plant (liieintis eonununisK an African 
shrub now cultivated in most tropical coimtrie.s 
It has broad palmate leaves and bears a spiny 
fruit containing secils which when pressed yield 
the well-known oil 

Cat, the general name for all members of the class 
Felidae of the carmvorou.s order, from the lion 
down to the domestic cat The latter is l^lieved 
to be descended from the European and .cVfrican 
wild cats Egypt is credited with having been 
the first country m which the cat w’as domesti- 
cated See Z9-12. 

Catalyst. A siib.staiu e which .speeds up a chemical 
reaction without being changed itself Various 
aluminium and titanium compounds are 
catalysts in the formation ot polythene from 
ethylene. Palladium catalyses the reaction of 
hydrogen with oxygen (henee its use in gas 
lighters) Enzymes m the body hasten the 
breakdown of carbohydrates and proteins by 
catalytic action. 

Cataracts are gigantic waterfalls, 'fhe most 
famous are those of Niagara in North America. 

^he Orinoco In South America, the Victoria Falls 
on the Zambesi in Africa, the Falls of the Ilhme 
at Schaif hausen, and the Cascade of Gavarui in 
the Pyrenees. 

Catechism, an elementary book of principles in any 
science or art, but more particularly in religion, 
in the form of questions and answers. There 
la a great variety of these, including the 
Eutheran, prepared by Luther lu 1529. Cal- 
vin -s Geneva (in 1530), and the Anglican, in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

Catechumens, a term applied in the pniuitive 
Church to children of Christian parents, who 


were admitted as neophytes, and occupied a 
place apart m the church 

Caterpillar, the larva of a butterfly or moth, 
worm-like in its segmented body, with 3 pairs 
of jointed true legs, often curiously marked and 
coloured, and frequently moie (<r less hairy 

Cathedral, the chief church of a diocese, so called 
from its containing a Bishop’s seat, or episcupal 
chair 'i’he town m which It is situated is a 
cathedral city Home celebrated cathedrals sre 
St John Lateral! of Koine, Notre Dame of I’aris, 
the cathedials ot Cologne and Milan, St Paul’s 
m Lonilon, Canterbury (’athedral, Yoik Minster, 
and the <-athedrals of Durham, Bristol, Glouces- 
ter. Pet ei borough, Exeter, Javeip<x)l, and Coven- 
try (destroyed by bombs, now rebuilt). 

Catholicism. .See J7. 

Cat’s-eye, a kind of quartz, much valued as a gem, 
opalescent, and of various shades 

Cavalier, a name adopted during the troubles of the 
Civil \Var to designate the itoyalLst party, it is 
also used generally in reference to a knightly, 
gallant, or iinpenons personage 

Caves, natural hollow places m the earth, frequent- 
ly found in limestone, less freiiuently m volcanic 
rocks Popular caves in Mritain are Kent’s 
cavern near Torquay, Cheddar and Wookey hole 
in the Mendips, Fingal’s Cave in Statfa (Inner 
Hebrides) is noted tor its splendid range of 
basalt columns The scientiflc study ot cav es is 
known a.s spelaeology The first discovery ot 
Pal.'colithic paintings (the celebrated bulls) was 
made in the Altaniira caves in Spam m 1879. 

Cedar, a dark-leaved, cone-bearing, horizontal- 
branched evergreen tree that grows to a con- 
siderable height and girth, the liesr. known 
species in Britain being the Lebanon Cedar, 
which was introduced m the 17th cent. 

’Cello. See Violoncello. 

Celluloid, one of the first synthetic thermoplastic 
matenalH, discovered by Alexander Parkes in 
1865 when he was attempting to produce 
synthetic horn It is made by treating cellu- 
lose nitrate with camphor and alcohol Phono- 
graphic illm 18 made of a similar, but less- 
inflainmable material, fonned by the use of 
cellulose acetate instead of the nitrate. 

Cellulose, a cartxibydrate, and a constituent of 
nearly all plants Cellulose occurs in an almost 
pure state in the fibres of linen (flax), absorbent 
cotton, jute, and filter-paper (used In labora- 
tories) 

Celts, an ancient race of W Europe, originally from 
southern Germany (2nd millennium b c ). 
united by a common language and culture, who 
spread w'estward into Spain, northward mto 
Britain, eastward to the Black Sea, reaching 
Galicia in Asia Minor The "La T6ne ” iron 
age Celts invaded Britain 250 b c After 
Britain was conquered bv the Homans and 
invaded by the Angles and Saxons there re- 
mained as areas of Celtic speech only Wales 
(Brythonic speakers). Ireland. Scotland, Isle of 
Man (Gaelic speakers) HTie late Celtic penoil 
in Britain produced a distinctive Christian art 
(e g , the Lmdisfame Gospel c. 700. and the 
IrLsh Book of Kells, dating from about the same 
time) 

Cenuin, a scarce metallic element discovered by 
Berzelius in 1803 A mixture of cerimn and 
thorium nitrates is use<l in the manufacture of 
gas mantles, which owe their incandescent 
property to the deiiosit of cerium and thorium 
oxide w’lth which they are coated 

Cetacea, the order of mammals including the 
whales, dolphins, and porpoises, which, though 
strictly aquatic, breathe air, suckle their young, 
and are warm-blooded 

Cham reaction. See F12(l). 

Chalcedony, n mixture of crystalline silica ainl 
amorphous hyvlrated silica, i.e . of quartz and 
opal It has a waxy bistre, and is much usi^ 
by jewellers for necklaces, bracelets, etc. 
Commonly it is white or creamy. Its bright 
orange-red variety is called camellau. its 
brown variety, sard. Chrysoprase. plasma, 
bloodstone are varieties which are respectively 
pale apple-green, dark leek-green, green with 
red spots. 

Chalk, a white limestone, calcium carbonate, 
found in the Upper Cretaceous deposits (formed 
from the shells of minute marine organiflns). 
In southern England the chalk is a soft rook. 
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but In Yorkshire, Scotland, and Ireland It is 
solid limestone. French chalk is hydrated 
inaKnesium silicate, a variety of talc. 

Chama, a genus of large bivalves. " hoof shells ” 
of the darn family, found in tropical waters, 
especially amongst coral reefs. Chama gtgaa 
weigh sometimes as much as 300 lb , and one 
valve has been employed as the basin of 
baptismal fonts in various cliiirches 

Chamberlain, Lord, the senior officer of The Royal 
Household who is responsible for all ceremonial 
within the palace (levies, courts, garden parties, 
entertainment of foreign royalties and heads of 
State) but not the coronation or state opening 
of parliament He is also In charge of appoint- 
ments to The Royal Household and is examiner 
and licenser of plays. 

Chamberlain, Lord Great, one of the great ofllcers 
of state whose duties are now mainly cere- 
monial. He attends the monarch at the state 
opening of parliament and at the coronation 
and is custodian of the I'alace of W estminster 
(Houses of Parliament) I’hc olhee is hereditary, 
datmg from Norman times, and is held for one 
reign in turn by the descendants of the l>e 
Veres. Earls of Oxford. 

Chamber Music, strictly, signifies music huitablc 
for playing in a small room, but Is used to cover 
music specially composed lor feinall (“ombma- 
tions of instruments, e 7 . string quartets, etc 

Chameleon, a lamily of lizards with numerous 
species Their ability to change colour is well 
known, but exaggerated, and is due to the move- 
meut of pigment cells beneath the skin They 
are slow in movement, arlxtreal, and mainly 
insectivorous Found In Africa, India, ('ejlon, 
Madagascar, and Arabia 

Chamois, a species of antelope, native of Western 
Europe and Asia About the size of a goat, it 
Uvea in mountainous regions, and possesses 
w’ondcrful leaping power, so that it is very 
difficult to capture. Its flesh is much esteemed, 
and from its skin chamois leatlier is made, al- 
though to-day sheep and goat skins are usually 
substituted The mating season is Oct -Nov 
and the fawns are born in May or Juno I Jxc to 

be 20-25 years old 

Channel Tunnel, a seheine to bore a tunnel 
through 20-30 miles of chalk under the sea 
Ixitween Dover and Calais has lieen a subject 
for (liscusaioii ever since Alliert ^Matliicu hrst 
conceived the idea as a imictical possibility in 
1802. Investigations ha\e lx;en undertaken 
from time to time, the most recent being that of 
the ChannelTuiinel Cfrou|), composed ol British, 
French, and American interests, which was set 
u'p In 1957. New techniques m the field of 
geophysics and palaeontology are being used to 
study the soil and rock conditions Whether 
or not there will be a ( 'hannel tunnel or a road- 
bridge will depend on political and financial 
considerations 

Chapel Royal, the tdiurch dedicated to the U8e ot 
the Sovereign and Court There are. among 
others, chapels royal at St James’s Palace, 
Buckingham Palace, Windsor, Hampton Court 
the Tower, and Holy rood 

Characterology. See J7. 

Charcoal, a term applied to wood that has been 
subjected to a iirocess of slow smothered com- 
bustion. More generally it refers to the carbon- 
aceous remains of vegetable, animal, or com- 
bustible mineral substances submltteii to a 
similar process CTiarcoal from special woods 
(in particular buckthorn) is used in making 
gunpowder. Bone charcoal finds use in sugar 
refining, as it removes dark colouring matter 
present in the crude syrup. 

Charterhouse, a famous school that was in Aiders- 
gate Street. London, but removed to Godaiming. 
In connection with the school is an almshouse 
on the old I>ondon site, endowed by Hiomas 
Sutton in 1011. Iliackeray as well as Addi- 
son, Grote. and other eminent men, were 
Charterhouse scholars. ' 

Chasuble, a sleeveless vestment worn by ec-cle- 
slaatics over the alb during the celebration of 
Maas. It is supposed to symbolise the seamless 
coat of Christ its use in EngllBb churches w'os 
prohibited In 1552, but again pennltted after 
1669. It gradually fell into disregard, however, 
but about 100 years ago its use was revived in 
the Church of England. 


Cheese, an article of food made from the curd of 
milk, which is separated from the whey and 
pressed In moulds and gradually dried, lliere 
are about 500 varieties differing with method 
of preparation and quality of milk. They used 
to be made in the regions after which they are 
named but nowadays many of them are mass- 
produced. e.g., Cheddar is made not only m all 
parts of Britain but in Canada. New Zealand. 
Australia. Holland, and the U S.A (’heeses 
may be divided into 3 mam classes. (1) soft. 
eg., Camemliert, Cambridge. Port I’EvOque, 
(2) blue-veined, e g., Stilton. Gorgonzola, 
Wensleydale, Roquefort; (3) hard pressed, e.g., 
CTieddar. Cheshire. Griiy^re. Parmesan. Gouda 

Cheetah or “ hunting leopard,” the large spotted 
cat of Africa and Southern Asia whose ability 
to reach a speed of 45 m.p.h. is utilised in 
hunting 

Chemistry is the science of the elements and their 
coinpoimds It is concerned with the laws of 
their combination and'’ behaviour under various 
conditions it had lis rise In alchemy (J2) and 
has gradually developed into a science ot vast 
magnitude and importance Organic chemistry 
deals with Ihe cliemistry of the compounds o( 
carbon, inorganic cbemistrv is concerned with 
the cliemistry of the elements. physical 
chemistry is concerned with the study cf 
chemiciil reactions and with the theories and 
laws of chemistry 

Chestnut, the fruit of the chestnut tree: those of 
the Spanisli chestnut. Castanea vesca. furnish 
a favourite esculent The wood is nscfl in 
carpentry, while the horse-chestnut ( Ficitlwa 
hippoaistanuni) is much employed in brush- 
mounting and in cabinet work. 

Chiaroscuro, a term used in painting to denote 
the arrangement of light and shade In a picture 
On the proper handling of chiaroscuro de- 
pends the fidelity of depiction of objects and 
distances. 

Chiltem Hundreds, three hundreds — Stoke. Burn- 
ham and Desboroiigli — the stewanlslnp ol 
which IS now a nominal office under the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Since about 1751 the 
nomination to it lias la^en used as a method of 
enabling a member ot Parliament to resign his 
seat on the plea that he holds an office of honour 
and prollt under the enmn <This has been .1 
dl'^quallffcatlon for Parliament since 1707 ) 

Chimpanzee, a large anthropoid ape, a native ol 
tropical West Alrica. of a dark brown colour, 
with arms reaching to the knee, and capable ol 
walking upright its brain is about a third of 
the weight ot the human brain, but is anatonn- 
cjvlly similar The animal has considerable 
intelligence and i)owers ot learning A suitahk 
subject lor space flight e.vpermients 

China Lobby, the name applied to the body ol 
opinion anil pressure in .\mericaii politics whlih 
Htrenuously opposes recognition of Goinmumst 
China, and advocates hupport of Ghiang Kai- 
shek 

Chinchilla, a South .American burrowing rodent 
Grey In colour, and white undenieath It is 
greatly estpeined nir its lieautiful tur 

Chippendale Furniture was introduced in the reign 
of George I by Thomas ( hippendale, a M orces- 
tershirc cabinet-maker who migrated to London 
and set up for hunselt in St Martin’s Lane 
(^haring Croas He was fonder of inventing 
designs for furniture than of making it. and in 
1752 published a book ol patterns; the lamdon 
furmture-niakers of the day soon licgaii to 
model their wfirk upon it 

Chirognomy. J8. 

Chivalry, an International brotherhood of knights 
formed i»rimarily during the 13th cent to fight 
against the infidels 111 the Crusades For the 
French the major battle was against the Mos- 
lems in the Holy liUiid and North Afilca, the 
Spaniards fought the same enemy in their own 
country, and the Gemians were concerned with 
the heathen of Baltic lands, but ( Jiaiicer’s ” very 
perfect gentle knight ” had fought in all these 
areas One did not easily become a knight who 
lijwi to be of noble birth and then pass through 
a^erlod of probation, licglnning os a boy page 
111 the castle of some great lord, serving his 
elders and betters humbly while he was taught 
good manners. slngftUr. playing musical instru- 
ments, and the eoinpositlon of verse. Probably 
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lie learned Latin, but he certainly learned 
French, which was the international lanKiiage 
of kniKhts as Latin was of scholars At fourteen 
he became a squire and learned to flight with 
sword, battle-axe. and lance, and to endure 
conditions of hard living while carrying out his 
duties of waiting on his lord, looking after his 
horses, and in time accompanying him in battle 
Only if he showed himself suitable was he hnally 
knighted by a stroke of the hand or sword on the 
shoulder troni the king or lord Knighthood 
was an international order and had its special 
code of behaviour' to honour one’s sworn wonl. 
to protect the weak, to respect women, and 
•lefciid the Faith 'fo some extent it had a 
civilising efTect on the conduct of war {>• a . 
knights of opposing sides might slaughter each 
other ill battle but least together after), but. 
since war was regarded as the supreme form ol 
sport, it cannot be said to have contributed to 
peace. 

Chlorine, a gaseous element of the halogen family, 
first isolated in 1774 by Scheele by the action of 
manganese dioxide on hydrochloric acid It 
unites easily with many other elements, the 
compounds resulting being termed chlornles 
The gaseous element la greenish -yellow\ with a 
pungent odour It is a suffocating gas injuring 
the lungs at a concentration as low as 1 part in 
fjO.OOO, and was used during the first world war 
as a poison gas Has a powerful bleaching 
action, usually being used in form of bleaching 
powder, made by combining lime and chlorine 
Also a valuable disinfectant, used, for instance, 
in rendering water of swimming baths sterile 

Chloroform, a volatile colourless liquid, com- 
pounded of CArbon, h>drogen, and chlorine 
Tt is a powerful solvent, not naturally mxurring 
but synthesised on a large scale When the 
vapour Is mlialcd it produces unconsciousness 
and insensibility to pain If ow'es Its illscovery 
to Liebig, and its first application foi medical 
purposes to Sir James Young Sbiu>son (P5(2). 

Chlorophyll, the green pigment contained m the 
leiives of plants, first discovered by P J 
Pelletier (1 78S-IH2\)) and J 11 ('aventou (ITOfi 
1877) in 1818 Kimbles the plant to absorb 
siuiJIght and so to build uj) sugar The total 
synthesis of chlorophyll was reiiortcd in Ifihi) 
by Prof J! P Woodward TTis is an oid- 
standing achievement m the field ol organn' 
chemistry ,SVr F29(l). 

Choiale. Origmallv a Lutheran hymn-tune, but 
used, especially by J S Bach, as a basis tor 
instrumental or choral pieces, e a . Chorales an<l 
Choral Preludes 

Chord A numln^T of notes played simultaneously 

Chordate. .SVr F22{1). 

Chouans, the name given to the ban«l of peasants, 
mainly smugglers and dealers in contraband 
salt, w'ho rose in revolt in the west of France in 
179J and joined the rovalisfs of La Vendee 
Balzac giv’cs a picture of the iieople and the 
country in which they operated in his novel 
Les Oioiiant They used the hoot ot an <*wl 
as a signal— hence the name 

Chough, a member of the erow family, of glossy 
blue-grecn-black idumage, whose long curved 
bill and legs are cor.d red It used to l>e alain- 
dant on the cliffs of ('ornwall. but its haunt'« 
are now restricted to the rocky outcrops of the 
westeni coasts and in the mountains near by 
it nests in clelt locks and caves The Alpine 
chough with yellow bill inhabits the mountalii- 
ouH liistncls of Kuroj^e and Asia and is not 
louiul in Britain It w.is found at 27.000 tt 
on Kvercfit 

Christianity. Sec J8. 

Christian Science. See J9. 

Christmas means “ mass ol Christ " from the old 
English Cnstes maesse. which is celebrated bv 
the Western church on Hecember 25 The ac 
tual day on which Christ was l>om is not know n 
and there is some uncertainty about the year 
December 25 as the day of Nativity was not 
generally observed until the 5th cent, a.d . 
though, as the winter solstice, it had long been 
oliserved as a pagan festival ot sol tnvictiis (un- 
connuered sun). 'I'he first Christmas cjird daxes 
froih about 1843 and the (’hristmas tree, of 
pagan origin, was introduced into Kngland from 
(Germany by Queen Adelaide, wlie of William 
IV. Santa Clause is a corruption of Saint 
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Nicolas, jiatron saint of children, whose feast 
day properly tails on December 6. 

Chromatic Scale, a scale proceeding in intervals of 
one semitone. A'.(; . chromatic scale in C 
ODb-D-Eti -K-lMib -r,- A tt - Y-Bb-B-( 
Chromium, a very hard, bluish-white metal ele- 
ment. symbol Cr, melting at a very liigh 
temperature (abo\e 1900° C ) Its chiel ore is 
chromite or chrome iron-ore (ferrous thromite) 

“ Ferro-chrome ” is i)roduce<l by heating 
chromite and aiithiacite in an electric furrmce, 
and chrome steels are prepare<i by adding the 
pre-calculated amount of ferro-chrome to 
melted steel Best know’n ehroine steel is stain- 
less steel first made by Breailey In 1912 and 
since then developed gievitly at Kheflleld 
A typical foimula is 18 per cent, chromium, 
8 per cent nickel. 74 per cent iron. ICqually 
important are Stellite alloys, containing 
chromiiuii, cobalt, tungsten (or molybdenum), 
which have made possible modem high-speed 
cutting tools Dies u«;ed in rnamifactuie of 
plastics are eonimonly of throine steel. The 
elementary metal finds little icse alone except 
in chromium-plating for motor cars etc 
Chromosomes, the bodies (ontiincd within the 
iiueleuH of every animal or plant cell, e^ich ton- 
taming several hundreds of the lieieditary 
factors cjilled ffo/es!. Wiieii the cell di\ide.s. 
each chromosome splits, so that e\ery cell 
contains an identical complement of gone*. 
Human cells have 23 pairs (d chromosomes 
See F10(2), 20(2), 66(1) 

Church Commissioners The ( luirch Comims- 
sioncrs were established in 1918 by the amalga- 
mation of Queen Anne’s Bounty (established 
1704) and the Etx^lesiastical ('(aomissioners (es- 
tatilishcd 1836( to a<lmmiKtcT (’hurch re\enues 
and to manage ( 'hurch pror>erLy generally 'I’he 
Comm I asi oners own in investments and real 
estate a total of over £200 million 
Church of England. See J9. 

Cld, The, a famous Spanish hero of the 11th cent 
Don Bodrlgo Diaz de Vivar, who, before be w'as 
twenty, led a Spanish fon e against the Moors, 
and drove them out of Spain He is celebrated 
in poem, play, and romance 
Cinchona, the tree native to the Ande-s whuh is 
famous for its bark, source of the drug quinine 
It was introduced into Ceylon, India, and Java, 
(he latter Incoming the mam supplier of quinine 
Cinque Ports, a number of waixirt towns on the 
coast of Kent and Sussex, origmallv live. 
Hastings. Koinnev. Hythe. Dover, and Sand- 
wich Winchelsea and Bye w'ere added later 
These ports were required to furnish a certain 
munlier of ships, ready tor service, and in return 
they w'erc granted many privilegtA. The oMi- 
< i.il residence of the Ixjrd Warden is Waliner 
('astlo Sir Winston Churchill ls the present 
Ford Warden and Admiral of the Ciii'iuc 
I ’oris 

Cistercians, an order of monks and nuns taking 
(heir names from Clteaux, near Dijon, where 
fheir first monastery was established in 109S 
'J’lie order was noted for the seventy of its rule 
'riiey were famous agricullunstn The habit 
IS wdiite, with a Idack cowl or hoiM Tlie order 
det lined, and in the 17th cent there was a 
reform movement instituted by the J'rappists. 
who v^ere later organised into a .separate order 
Citron, a specie.s of citrus ((’i/nc itiedu'ii) related to 
the lemon, whose fruit has thick rmd used for 
candied peel 

Civet, a carnivorous quadnipeil of the cat taimly 
Irom which civet perfume is obtaine<i 
Civil List i.s the annual sum payable to tlie 
Sovereign to maintain the Boyal Houseliold 
and to uphold the dignity of the Oovm The 
amount is granted by Parliament upon the 
recommendatKJii of a Select CYnnmittee and has 
to lye settled afresli in the first six months of a 
new reign. The Civil List of Queen Vlctori.i 
was £385.000. Edward Vll. and (ieorge V., 
£170.000, Edw'ard VHI. and Ge<jrge "N 1 . 
£410.000. Elizabeth IT . £475.000 llie 

annuities payable to members of the Boyal 
Family do not form part of the Civil List but 
are a charge on the Consolldateii Fund. 
Queen Mother. £70.000. Duke of IMlnburgh, 
£40,000. Duke of Gloucester. £35.000. Prin- 
tiess Royal. £6.000: IMncess Margaret, and 
Princess Anne, £0,000 (£15.000 on marriage). 
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Prince Chailes has his own income from the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 

Clarinet, a wood-wind Instrument with a single 
reed which gives forth a rich, smooth tone. 
The reed is *' tongued ” and the note selected 
by operating keys which open or close holes in 
the wooden tube. A larger Instrument of lower 
pitch IS known as the bas'^ clarinet. 

Classicism (classic, or classical), a rather vague 
term often used, especially in the forms in 
parentheses, to signify that w’hlch is of accepte»l 
excellence, cited as a model or standard, or ot 
ancient origin. Hence the “ classic ” horse 
races — IVo and One Thousand (iiimeas, Derby, 
Oaks, St. TiCger — and classic writers, the former 
in the sense of standard and accepted, the latter 
signifying Latin and (Ireek writers with or with- 
out merit In art the term implies that iorm of 
painting or sculpture where the artist is mainly 
concerned with producing a work based on for- 
mal principles rather than with expresfaing a 
subjective mood as m llomantic art ((j v ) 
Classic art is derived (or the artist believes his 
own version ot it to be derived) from the art of 
classical Oreece which is disciplined and i>ri- 
marily intellectual in appeal. Its passion tor 
rules and Academies led to the lloinantic 
reaction with its love of drama and the exotic 
often carried to an absurd degree Throughout 
history art has tended to fluctuate between one 
attitude or the other, thus m France, Ingres 
and Delacroix, although contemporaries, were 
the living embodiments of the two approaches, 
the former classical, the latter romantic Simi- 
larly, (Jubism m its attachment to torm is 
classical. Surrealism m its concern with content, 
romantic. 

Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames Fmbanlcinent is 
of the time of Tuthnio.sis HI (1500-1450 n c.) 
Presented to the British (lovcrnnient by 
Meheinet All in 1819, but not brought to this 
country until 1878 Its weight Ls 180 tons and 
it is 68i ft. in height 

Climate is a generali.sed representation of the 
day-to-day weather conditions throughout the 
year, the combination of all weathers thus 
determining the climate of a place. Averages 
and extremes ot temperature, variation of 
humidity, duration of sunshine and cloud cover, 
amount ol rainfall and frequency of snow, frost, 
gales, etc , are among.st the data normally 
investigated The interiors of great land masses 
are characterised by large ranges of temperature 
and low rainfall (contuierital climate), whih* 
proximity to oceans has an ameliorating effect 
with increase in rainfall (oceanic climate) 
Presence of mountain ranges and lakes and 
configuration generally produce local niodiflea- 
tioiis of climate, also apparent between the 
centre and the outlying suburbs of a city 
There is evidence that vast changes ot climate 
have occurred during geological time Since 
the mid- 1 9th cent, most of the world has shown 
a tendency to be warmer, the rise in annual 
mean temperature is now over 1® C But this 
trend now seems to be easing off Tiatitude 
introduces zones of climate, e a . tropical ram. 
subtropical steppe and desert, temperate ram 
and polar. 

Clock, a device for measuring the passage of time 
The earliest timekeeper was the shadow-clock, 
a primitive form of sundial, used in Ancient 
Egypt alKiut 1500 b c. To find the time at 
night the water-clock or clepsydra was used. 
The sand-glass dates from the 15th cent No 
one knows when the first mechanical clocks were 
Invented, but It is known that a complicated 
mechanical clock driven by water and controlled 
by a weighbridge escapement was built in 
Peking m 1090. The Dover Clock in the 
Science Museum is not the earliest surviving 
clock in England, as waa once believed, but 
early 17th cent The Salisbury Cathedral clock 
dates from 1380 and that of Wells Cathedral 
from 1392. The pendulum clock was invented 
by the Dutch scientist Chiistiaan Huygen8(1625- 
95). The first watches were made m Nuremberg 
shortly after 1500. The marine chronometer Is 
a hlgh-precislon timepiece used at sea for giving 
Greenwich mean time. The quartz-crystal 
clocks are accurate to one thousandth of a 
second a day. and the Improved atomic clock, 
recently developed at the British National 


Physical Laboratory, which makes use of the 
natural vibrations of the caesium atom, is said 
to be an almost absolute measure of time 
(accurate to 1 sec in 300 yeais) A comparison 
of the time-keeping of the caesium clock with 
the quartz-crystal clock reveals that the earth 
in its rotation about its axis is slowing down by a 
thousandth of a second m 2 years What this 
Irregularity is due to is not yet known 

Cloisonne, a kind of line pottery with enamelled 
surface, decorated with elaborate designs, the 
outlines of which are formed by smali bands or 
fillets ot metal The Byzantines excelled in 
this work, but m the 20tli cent Japan and China 
led in Cloisonne -ware. 

Cloud chamber, an ajiparatus in\ ented by f T K 
Wilson in which the tracks of atomic partu Ics 
can be made visible Just as the vapoiu trills 
tell of the track of an invisible aircraft high 
up m the air. so the vapour ti alls of an unseeable 
particle can tell of its belutviour 'I'lie rays 
under investigation pass tlirougli a chanilier 
c<mtaming a gas, e g , air thoroughly cleansetl of 
dust, supersaturateil with water- or alcohol- 
vapour As the particle passes through it 
form.s a track ot tiny water droplets which can 
be pliotographed Anotlier ingenious device for 
fracking fast fundamental particles is tlie 
Bubble cbaiiiber (q v ) 

Clouds are tornied by the ascent ot moist air. tlie 
type depending on the way the air ascends and 
the height at which condensation occurs 
There are three main classes’ (1) high cloud 
(above 20,000 ft ) — cirrus (delicate and fibrous), 
cirrostratus (thin white veil), and cirrocumiilus 
(delicately rippled) consisting of ice crystals: 
(2) medium cloud (above 7.000 ft ) — altostratas 
(dense, greyish veil) and altocumulus (broken 
flattened cloudlets) — rhielty water particles, 
often supercooled, (3) low cloud (from near 
ground to 7,000 ft ) — cumulus (l.iir weather, 
broken, dome-topped), cumuloniinhus (heavy, 
towering to great heights), sLratoi urnulus (layer 
of globular masses or rolls), stratus (like fog but 
off the ground), nimbc^strahis (low. rainy cloud) 

Clover, plants of the Trifolunn genus, family 
Legurmnosae, with about 250 species These 
are “ nitrogen fixing ” plants and are cultivated 
extensively for fodder and green manure The 
most widely used are Jted Clover. White Clover 
(also an important source of honey), Alsike 
Clover, and Crimson Clover Other interesting 
species are Subterranean (fiover whoso ripe 
flower heads reflex and bury themselves m the 
ground, strawberry clover, tolerant to soil 
Balinitv, found on shingle with Iruits reseipliling 
strawberries, and shamrock. 

Cloves are the dried flower- buds of a spccu's of 
myrtle (Eugenut raryophyllata) grown priiu'i- 
pallv m Zanzibar and Madaga'^car. 

Clubmosses or Lycopods. See F28(l). 

Coal IS a carbonaceous mineral substance, com- 
monly black and easily breakable, and may lie 
either dull or shiny It m very inflammable, 
and has formed for a long period the most im- 
portant substance for fuel in employment in 
most civilised lands It is composed ot 
chernloally altered vegetable matter, chiefly the 
limber of long extinct lycopodiaceous trees {see 
Clubmosses) and is fomid as a sort of stratlfled 
rock m the coal measures. Anthracite coal has 
lost nearly all Its hydrocarbon by change or by 
pressure, and this and the more highly bitu- 
minous coals are greatly employed m manu- 
facturing Industries the world over, while those 
less so are used for household purposes A ton 
of coal will yield by high temperature carbonisa- 
tion from 10.000 to 15,000 cii. ft. of gas. H to 
12 galls, of tar, 13i ewts of coke and about 20 
galls, of ammoniacal liquor, varying according 
to the class of coal used. It Is calculated that in 
seams of one foot thickness or more to a depth 
of 4.000 ft , the proved resources of coal in Great 
Britain amount to 120,000,000,000 tons and the 
probable total resources to 170,000.000,000 
tons. Production In Great Britain is over 200 
million tons a year and most of It is for home 
use. In 1947 the British coal industry was 
transferred to the National Coal Board. 

Coal Tar. A by-product in coal-gas and coke 
manufacture. It Is a valuable source of organic 
Intermediates, indeed over 20 different com- 
pounds liave been Isolated, many of which 
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find use in such fields ns the manufacture of 
soaps, fuel, cosmetics. deterKents. and druss 
as well ns dyes. See Benzene, Aniline. 

Coat of Arms, m heraldry, is a device containiuK a 
family's armorial bearmKS. In medlajval tunes 
it wiis an actual coat upon which such device 
w;i8 embroidered, and knights wore it over their 
armour 

Cobalt, a white metal meltlnit at Two 

mam ores are cobalt glance (In which the element 
IS combined with arsenic and sulphur) and 
smaltitc (cobalt araerude) The principal sources 
are Ontario and the (’oiigo Various cobalt 
alloys are important, c q , stellite, ferrocolult 
and carbolov. Its monoxide is an import.int 
colouring medium, and is used lor colouring 
glass and porcelain -blue 

Cobra, hooded and very \cnomous snakes. Tlie 
best known species are the Indian C'obra. the 
Egyptian Cobra, and the Black-necked Cobra 
'I’licir food consists chiefly of small rodents 
'riu* King Cobra is almost exclusively a snake- 
catcr “ Spitting ” Cobras (or Ringlials) ol 
S Africa are a related genus, capable of spitting 
their venom several yards 

Coca, a S American shrub. Ergihroxylon coca, also 
cultiv.itofl m .lava The leaves yield c(>raiiie. 
classified as a dangerous drug, used medn inally 
as a local anaesfhetic. especially on the eves and 
m dentistry When the natives chew the 
leaves they .ire enabled to withstand astoni.vhing 
amounts of hunger and fatigue, as cocaine acts 
both as a ment.il stimulant and as an an.iesthetic 
on the mucous lining of the Htomach ,v<ic 
P23(l). 

Cochineal or Carmine, a dyestuff consisting of the 
dried bodies of tlie female scale insect (Dactylo- 
rius roccKs) which feeds on cacti Ot ancient 
origin, the dve was well known to the Aj^tecs. 
and WfiH used widely m the Middle Ages The 
lainous scarlet tunics m orn by the ICnghsh during 
the Napoleonic wars owed their colour to 
carmine 'I’o-day it is almost entirely replaced 
by aniline dyes 

Cockatoo, a mciuly'r of the parrot family, bearing 
a crest of feathers on the hca<l. native to 
Australia and adjacent regions. Predominant 
colour is white tinged with yellow’ or scarlet 
while some species have dark plumage The 
great black cockatoo of New (luinea is slaty 
black with pale red c lieeks and can crack Kanary 
nuts which usually rcciuire a hammer to break 
fhoiii open 

Cockchafer iMelolontha). one of tlie mo.st destruc- 
ti\e of Ixjctlcs, the larvae tecduig on roots It is 
about 1 inch m length, of a brownish colour, 
and emits a loud whirring sound when flying 

Cockle, the popular name of the bi-valve sholl-flBh 
ot the genus (\irdxnrn. found plcntilully ui 
sandy bays near low-w’ater line, there are 
nninerouH British species 

Cockroach, iimecuratcly called the “ black 
lieetle”. a pe.st of b.akeries and kitchens In 
Britain two species are cominonlv fouiul the 
('onmion I’ockroach (Hlaita orn titohs), resulent 
since the tune of i'llizabeth I, dark brown, about 
au inch long, with the wing covers long m the 
male and short, m the ft male, and the ((erin.in 
('oekroach (liUiita gtrmayina), now the most 
common, half the size, dark yellow, with both 
sexes fully winged All siieeles have long 
antennae and tlatteiicd. leathery, shiny bodies 
niey are nocturnal and omnivorous 

Cocoa. See Cacao. 

Coconut Palm {('ocos nucifera), a tropical tree, 
growing to a height of 100 ft . with a slender, 
leaning trunk surmounted by giant feather-like 
leaves. One of the most Imiiortant sources of 
food and raw matcrl.vl tor people living m the 
tropica 'J'he juice ol tlie fruit, or eocoiuit. is 
drunk, the kernel Is eaten fresh or dried to form 
copra, which yields animal feeding stuffs and 
oil, iiseil in the manufacture of soap, TTi.arganiie. 
cosrnetlCB. synthetic rubber, etc . leaves are 
used for thatching; leaf stalks for canes, leiue 
posts, needles, etc . and the trunk for houses 
and bridges. Main producing areas Indonesia. 
Philippines, Malaya. Ceylon, and S. India 

Codes, a term used to designate a system of Iftws 
properly classitled. The Code of Hammurabi, 
king of Babylon, c. 1700 b.c., had extensive 
Influence over a long period. The Itomans 
formulated several codes of historic importance 
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including the Theodosian Ckxie which sum- 
marised the Roman laws from the time ot 
Constantine to 438 ad 'ITie final codification 
was matle under order of the Emperor Justinian 
by his clilef minister 'I'rlbonian and published 
in 529 with a new edition in 534. The most 
Important of modem codes Is the Code Navo- 
Uon. compiled between 1803 and 1810, and still 
m force It has been used a.s an example tor the 
codification ot the laws of a number of countries 
Iroin America to Japan Under Frederick the 
(Jreat the law o( Prussia was codified English 
law has never Ixien codified, although the law 
on certain subje<-(s has lieeii gathcreil up into a 
single Ht.atuti . which practically amounts to 
Its coOilieatioTi 

Codex, a manuscript volume of the Scriptures 
comprising the b'lnaitic codex of the 4th cent . 
the Vat lean codex of the same r>enod, the 
Alexandrine codex of the 3th eent , and others 
Tlie British Museum, m 19.13, purchased the 
Coder Sniaditub Irom tlie Soviet Uovenunent 
for Jtl 00.000 

Cottee, a shrub found originally m Arabia and 
Abyssinia, but now extciusively grown in the 
West Indies, Brazil, India, and Central America 
It yields a seed or lierry which, after under- 
going the necessary prep.iration, is ground and 
largely used m most countries as a pormlar 
breakfast beverage The best coffee is the 
Mocha, an Arabian variety. The stimulating 
effect of coffee w due to the caffeine, which is 
also present m tea The leverage was mtro- 
liuced into Europe in the IfiUi cent , and the 
first London cottee shop was opened in 1632. 

Coke is the f-ohd residue remaining when coal is 
tarbom.sed and nearly all the volatile consti- 
tuents have been dnv’en off Used as fuel, and 
;is an agent for reduemg metallic OMdt's to 
metals, e g . iron ore to iron, in the manufacture 
ot steel 

Colorado Beetle, a serious pest of potato crops 
Both adults and larvae ft^d on the foliage 
where the orange eggs are laid The grub is 
reddish, with two rows of small blac'k spots on 
each side 'Ilie adults are about i in long with 
yellow and black striped wing cases The 
lieetle Is avoided by birds because of its nasty 
taste, and is contmlJed by arsenical sprays 

Colosseum, the name of the Flavian amphitheatre 
at Rome, begun by Vespasian and hniahed by 
'Fitus \ D 80 In general outline it still remains 
one of the most inagnlttt«nt ruins in the world 
in the arena of this great building the famous 
gladiatorial displays and mimic naval battles 
need to be given, and about 50,000 spectators 
could be accommodated 

Colossus is the name which the ancients gave to 
any statue of gigantic size The Colossus at 
Rhodes, which w’.is a bronze statue of the sun 
god, Helios, was the most famous, and reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the world It 
stood over 1(H) ft high at the mouth of the har- 
bour 'fhere is no truth in the legend that 
ships could pass between its legs It tell in an 
eartliijuake m 224 » c 

Coluga, also known as “ flying lemur ”, caguan or 
kubuk, a remarkable manmial which may l>e 
regarded as an aberrant msectivore or an 
aberr.int form of the earliest ancestor of the 
b.its It luus nothing to do w ith lemurs niere 
are two genera, one inhabiting the Philippines 
and one mhaliiting Malava They iiave a 
parachute-like membrane which covers them 
troui the neck to the tip of the tail, br means of 
which they can glide from treetop to ground a 
lilstance of up to 70 j ards 

Column, m architecture, is .an upright solid body 
serving as a support or decoration to a budding 
Columns consist of a iiedestal. a shaft, and a 
capital, over which the supv>orted entablature 
riseo 'J'hey are named according to the .styles 
of architecture of vvldch they form part, lieing 
Doric, 'iSxscan, Ionic, Corinthian, or Composite 
as the case mav l>e 

Comets are celestial Ivodlea which move .about the 
solar system in elliptical or hyperbolic orbits. 
Usually these stai-bke bmlles are accompanieil 
by a long shining ball The hyperbolic comets 
are seen once only, and do not reappear; 
the elliptical comets are perioilic. and their 
recurrence can he cjvlciilated with accuracy 
The head of a comet is believed to consist of 
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Bmall lumps of solid matter accompanied by 
dust particles and Kases eucb as carbon dioxide 
and me' hane "llie tails consist of luminous 
gases released from the material of the head 
and driven far into space when the comet 
approaches the sun. The pressure of radiation 
from the sun plays a part In fonning the tail, 
which always points away from the sun f'hlef 
among the |)erio<lic comets is Edmund Halley’s, 
the llrst to reium as predicted in 1757 it re- 
appears about every 70 years and is next due in 
1085. ’Hie most spectacular comet of the 19th 
cent was that found by Donati in 185H. 
Common Law, D4 

Commons are unenclosed tracts of land sometimes 
deillcated to the use in common of the inhatu- 
iants of the townsinp in which they he Many 
of these common lands were encloHed during the 
agrarian revolution in the Tudor pcrioil 'I'lie 
iour chief rights oi common are. (1) estovers — 
the right o| taking wood for house building or 
firewood, (‘2) pasturo, or riglit of grazing 
leasts, (3) turbary, or right of digging turf. 
(4) piscary, or the right to llsh 
Commons, House o!, the Lower House of the 
ilritisli Parliament See C23(2). 

Commune ol Paris ha.s twice played a dramatic 
part 111 the history of Prance In 1792 it was 
alile, through Its control of Mic administrative 
organisation of Pari'*, to override tlie National 
.‘VKsembly In 1871. altei the withdrawal ol 
the Piussian troops it tried to ussert its 
autliorlty Public buildings were de&lroyc<l 
bv nienitxjrs of ihe ( OTninune and (ivil war 
raged during April and half May. but (.Joverii 
ineiit troops supjucsscd the rising 
Communism. See J9. 

Compass or Mariner’s Compass is an instrument by 
whlcli the mrigrietic meridian is indicated, and 
comprises a fu/ri/ontal bowl containing alcoliol 
and water, a card ut'oii which the thirty-two 
points of the coiiii*iiss nie markeii, and tlic steel 
needle which always points to the meridian 
.Although the discovery ol the directive property 
of a magnet l.s c redited to the Ctiinese. the first 
fiMctlcal use ol this firopcrty in a cuinpass was 
made in western Euroinj in the 1 2th cent 
Am raft and sliirm now largely employ gyrostatic 
(■(tinpasses whlcli are not affected by electrical 
and Miagiietic disturbances Isperry, Brown, 
and Anscliutz are three important types ot 
g> roscopic com pass 

Concerto, a kind ot lijbrid liotween tlie Sym- 
phony ami the Sonata It may lie regarded as 
a Symphony In which one liistrumeiit has a 
preponderance of solo passages or as a Sonata 
in which the solo instrument is accompanied l)y 
luH orclieatni 

Conclave, an assembly of Koman (’.itliolic car- 
(llnals met together to elect a pope Tlie last 
ronclave was liold in tlie Vatican, Oct '2.0 ‘28. 
1958, when ('ardlnal lloricalli. Patri.ircl> ol 
Venice, was elected Pope John XXI II 
Concordat, an agreement or ronventJoii lx*t\vcci) 
the pope ami a secular gov’eriiineut legardiiig 
cccUaiiaBtical matters The C’oneordat ot Worms 
in 11‘2‘2 between Callxtus II and the Emperor 
Henry V was famous lus deciding a long struggle 
in regard to Investiture In 1801 Nai>oJeon 
concluded a concordat with Plus V II detlning 
tlie restored relations between the head ot the 
f'hiirch and the French Itoman (’athollcs 
Condor, a large vulture ot brilliant black plumage 
w’ltli a circlet of white feathers round Its neck 
It is a native of the Andes 
Condottleil were mercenary soldiers engaged in 
the wars of the Italian States in tlie Middle Ages 
Confederation is a free association »)t sovereign 
states united for some common purpose It is 
to be distinguished from a Federation, which is 
a union of states with one centnil government, 
eacli state rellnqui.shing its sovereignty, though 
retaining some independence m interna! affairs 
Confucianism. See JIO. 

CoDlterae are cone-l>earlng trees, iiicliiding llrs, 
pines, cedars, cypresses, junipers, yews, etc . 
and are widely distributed bi temperate regions. 

Conservatism. See JIO. 

Consistory, a terra applied to the private council 
or ‘State under the Roman Empire, but in later 
times used to designate the lilglier ecclesiastical 
courts and senates of the Anglican and Roman 
Churches. 


Constable, an office of high rank ui mediaeval times, 
and still, in some few offices, representing con- 
siderable dignity The office of Lord High 
Constable of England existed until 1521. since 
when it has been revived temporarily for special 
occasions such os Coronations. Before the 
introduction of the police system in England, 
every hundred and parish h.ad its constables 
upon whom devolved the duty of keeping the 
peace The official (lesignatiou of a police- 
man is police constable 

Constitution, the liindamental organic law or 
principles of government of a nation, state, 
society, or other organised body, embodied in 
written documentj or implied In the institutions 
and customs of the country or society .S'<’cC23(2). 
The gov'ornment of the US A , unlike Ureat 
Britain, works upon a WTitten Constitution It 
w'as tramed when the U S A came into existence 
as a sovereign body, when the Constitution built 
a republic out of a fedcr.ition of thirteen states, 
baaeil on representative government The 
constitution was adopted m 1780. and its 
btreiigth has been tested by the fact that, sub- 
stantially um hanged, it is now the groundwork 
for a federation which now comprises fllty 
states 

Continent, a word u.sed m physital geography to 
ilciiote tlie larger continuous land masses m con- 
trast to the great oceans of the eai I h They are 
EuruRia (conventionally regarded as 2 con- 
tinents, Europe and ,\sia), Africa, North Ameri- 
ca, South America, Australia, '111(1 Antarttica 

Contralto, the feminine equivalent of the male 
alto Where altos and contraltos are present 
in tlie same choir they sing the same pp.rt 
But. whereas the alto is the highest adult male 
voice, the contralto is the lowest female voice 

Conurbation, a term which has been defined as 
” an area occupied by a continuous senes ot 
dwellings, factories, and other buildings, har- 
bours. and docks, urban parks and pla> mg 
fields, etc . which are not separated from each 
other l)> rural land, though in manv cases in 
this country such an urban area includes en- 
claves of rural land which is still m agricultural 
occupation ” 'IJie term has been widely adop- 
ted lor the contiguous densely populated areas 
whl(_h form continuous urban areas The seven 
officially recognised in Itritaln a.e ( Jreater T/on- 
don. \\e.st Micllaiids. S K Lancashire. West 
Yorkshire, Merscysnic*. Tvneside, Clydeside. 
See K191. 

Convention is an asfieinblv of delegates, representa- 
tives. momlx^rs of a partv met to aecomrJish 
some spccitlc civil, social, political, ecclesiastical 
or other iniiiortant object 

Convocatjon, an assembly called together to deli- 
iK'rate ecclesia-stical affairs In the Cluirch of 
England the provinces of Canterbury and York 
each have their convocation The term is also 
aT)i>lied to ashemlihes of the graduates of certain 
iiniversitles 

Coot, very widely distributed bird of tiie rail 
family and a common resident of the British 
Isles 'I'he adult is black with a conspicuous 
white bald shield on the forehead and white 
bill Tlie juvenile is brownish grey with 
whitish brea'-t and throat Tiie coot Hies 
heavily, imt svvlms well It dives frequently 
and can remain submerged tor a consideralJe 
time It Is piigiMcious and m winter gregarious 
The food 1 -! chielly vegetable The large nest is 
usually built among aquatic vegetation and 
the young are ted by both parents Another 
species, the Crested C(X)t, occurs m S Europe 

Copper, one of tlie most familiar of metals, symbol 
< u. used 111 ancient tunes as an alloy with tin in 
producing bronre. and preceding iron as an 
industrial material. Copper ores are most 
abundant in the USA, Chile, (’^inada. North- 
ern Rliodesia, ami the Congo All copper corn- 
pounds are poisonous Copper sulphate is 
largely used in calico-printing and in the pro- 
duction of blue and green pigments 

Copyright. Under the Copyright Act. 1959. copy- 
right subsists in even original literary, dramatic, 
niuaical, and artistic work if the author is a 
British subject or a citizen of the Republic of 
Ireland or resident in the United Kingdom, or 
if the work is first published in the United 
Kingdom The Act provides that, except in 
certain special cafes, the author of the work 
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shall be the first owner of the copynuht. and 
there are no formalities, such as registration or 
pavrncnt of fees, to be accomplished. Copy- 
rl;rht includes the right to repro<luce the work m 
any material form, to perform the work in 
public, or. if the work is unpublished, to publish 
the work. The Act also protects sound 
recordingH, films, and television and sound 
broadcasts Liteniry, dramatic, musical, and 
artistic works which enjoy the protection of the 
Act are automatically protected m those 
countries which are parties to the Berne Copy- 
right ('oiiventlon or the Universal Copyright 
(Convention In general, copyright in literary, 
dramatic, musical, and artistic works is vested 
in the author for the period of his lifetime and 
C)0 years following, after which it passes into the 
public domain and liecomcs lree!> aiailable to 
any who wish to make use of it The (\>py- 
right Libraries, enllilcd to receive f/ra/n copies 
of books published in the United Kingdom, an* 
tlie British Museum, the Bodleian at Oiford. 
the University Lihrarv, Cambridge, the Seottisii 
National liibrary, Edmburgh. Trinity College. 
Dublin, and with certain exemptions the 
National Library of Wales 'I7ie (Jox’erniuent 
Department rospouRible for matters in toiinec- 
tion with copvriglit is the Industrial Property 
Department. Board of lYadc. 25, Southampton 
Buildings. I.oiidon, W C 2 

Coral, an order of small marine animals < iosely 
related to the sea-.inemone. hut diftering from 
it in tlieir ability to «le\cIop a limy skeleton 
'riiey multiply sexually and by budding 'Phe 
atnicture ot tiie coral secretions assumes <i 
variety of forms, fan-1 iKe. trec-like, miisliroom 
sliupe, and so forth Bed coral (the skeleton ot 
('oralliiim rithruni) is mainly obtained from the 
Mediterr.uiean 'Pin* coral leefs ot the Pueilic 
and Indian Oceans aie often many milt\s m 
extent Living corals occur only in warm seas 
at about 2,C C Sn F22(2) 

Cor Anglais (LngILsh iiorn corno tngkir) A 
tenor icrsloii of the oboe 

Cordito, a smokeless explosive adopte<l for small 
arms and heavy artillery by the Biitish (Jovern- 
ment in the naval and military services in IS.Hb. 
and composed of 58 parts ot nitro-glv cenne. 27 
of gun-cotton, and 5 of vaseline It is a jelly or 
plastic dough, and used in the form of sticks 

Cork, the liark of a species of oak. (^ttrrcia, mber, 
grown largely m the South of Fairope ami 
North .\merii‘a Tlie cork tree is said to yield 
bark every six to ten y'cars for 150 years, and 
grows to a height of from 20 to 40 It Its 
lightness, impermeabilitv. and elastkity enable 
It to be used for a variety of commercial pur- 
pi'ses, especially for stoppers of bottles 

Cormorant, a large, long-billed water-bird whicli 
(aptures fish t»y diving It has bronze-blai k 
plumage with white clieeks and sides and is 
found around tlie sea <‘oasts of most parts of the 
world, including the British Isles It nests in 
tolomes on sea cliffs and rocky ledges The 
Shag or ilreeri (''ormorant is a smaller bird with 
green black plumage and a crest 

Corncrake. Hee Landrail. 

Cornet, an instrument which is fiindamentnlly a 
small t rumpet Its tone is neither so hold nor so 
powerful as that of the trumpet, and it is there- 
lore of use in small orchestras whose balance 
would be upset bv t)ie inclusion of trumpets. 

Com Laws were statutes intended for the licnetlt 
of British agriculture, and restricted import ami 
export of gram From the I4th to the inid-19th 
cent such laws were in force, and were often oi a 
strmgcnt nature They became so oppressive 
.iml caused com to reach so high a price that the 
poorer classes were plunged into distress A 
powerful anti-corn law agitation was organised, 
of which Cobden, Bright, and Villiers were the 
leaders, and Sir Robert Peel, in lK4fi. at the 
time of the Irish potato famine, carried through 
free trade The rejieal of the ( ’orn Law s inarkcfl 
an important phase in the transformation of an 
agricultural to an industrial Britain 

Coronae, senes of luminous rings surrounding sun 
or moon produced bv the diffraction of light 
by water droplets in the atmosphere Usually 
seciu when sun shines through altostratus clouds 
The outside of the rmg Is red and the inside 
bluish See Halo 

Corpus Chrlsti Festival Is one of the great celebra- 
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tions of the Roman (’athollc Church, and takes 
place on the Thursday after Trinity. It was 
instituted by Pope Urban IV. In 1264. 

Cortes, the name of the Parliamentary assemblies 
of Spain and Portugal. 

Cosmic Rays, a lorm of radiation coming from 
outer space, of deep penetrating power and of 
great scientific interest. The rays are believed 
to consist chiefly ot fast protons, with a few 
a-particles and other positive nuclei By inter- 
acting with the gas of the atmosphere, these 
rays initiate .v complex series of events, in the 
course of which other particles (“secondary 
radiations ”) are generated. The secondary 
ravs contain virtually all the particles listed on 
F14 (ITie Atomic Family); indeed, several 
parthdes were first dlscov^ercd as secondary 
cosmic rajs Cosmic rays are iiivc-stigated at 
and below sea-level, on mountains, in decfi 
mines, in balloons, rockets, and satellites 
Their oiigin is still unknown See F3(2), 47. 

Cotton, the name ot a plant ot several specie-i. 
bearing large yellow flowers with puriile centres 
These centres expand into pods, which at 
maturity burst and yield the white fibrous 
subataneo know-n as cotton The raw cotton 
contains a large pr»)poitlon of seeds whU h are 
reiTioveil by “ ginning ” l.ong before tbe 
Christian era. cotton had been grown and used 
with great skill in India to make fabrics The 
industrv was not iiif roduced into Englarul until 
the miildlc of the 17th cent, wlion Protestant 
refugees troin Flanders came to settle in the 
wool textile districts of East \i'glia and l..inea- 
shire With nn|)rov emeuts in maelunery and 
exiiansion of overseas trade in (lie iStli and 
Pith cent. Lancasliire bei ame tlie centre of 
the workl’s eottiai Industry Since the first 
vvccrld war there has been a marked decline in 
Bribun’s cotton industrv Cotton reacts witli 
nitric ac'id to tonn gun cotton, which is combined 
with more sensitive cxplosiv'cs to give a more 
safely luindied hub.->lanep 

Counterpoint (adj contrapuntal) '1 )]C weav lug 
together of two or more distinct melodies to 
create harmony 

County 'I'lie g('ograT>)iic tI counties of England 
are of very early oiigm and the word “ county 
was first introduced altei the Norman conejuest 
as an eciuivaleiit of the old English “ shire.” 
'fhe 52 ancient or geograpliical counties of 
England and Wales should not be confused 
with the 62 administrative counties (createcl 
by the l.ocal (iovernment Act of 1888 wlien 
several of the geograpliieal counties vere sub- 
dividtkl) which themselves exclude the 8*1 
county boroughs or towns with the status of a 
count V Scotland has 32 and Ireland 22 countless 

Coup d’Etat, a violent change in the governincnt 
of a state C4irrled out by force or illegally 
Examples are the overthrow of the French 
Kepubhc in 1851 by Louis Napoleon, who then 
became Emperor, and more recently the military 
roups m the Middle East vvhicli brought about 
the abdication of King Farouk ot Egypt in 1952 
and the assassination of King Feisal of Iraij in 
1958 

Court Leet, a court of record held annually liefore 
the steward of any paitunilar manor or lordship, 
originally there was only one court for a manor, 
but in the tune of Edward I it branched into 
two. the court baron and tlie court I(x;t. 

Coypu or Nutria rat, a large lieaver-like rodent 
tound In S America, now wild in E Anglia, 
where it ls causing damage to dykes, reeds, and 
crops, having escaped from farms wliere it is 
bred for Its fur 

Crane, a large, graceful wadlng-bird with elegant 
long legs and neck, greyish plumage, super- 
ficially resembling the heron and related to the 
bustard 'I'hey migrate in V or W formation and 
have trumpet-hke voices There are several 
species, found in all continents except 8. 
America, including the Drowned Crane with 
golden coronet and the Demoiselle with tiift- 
llke crest of white feathers The Common Oane 
nested In East Anglia in mediaeval times but now 
comes only as a rare visitor from the Continent. 

Credit Is an advance of money or of goods or 
services in consideration of a promise of pay- 
ment later lYade credit Is such an advance 
from trader to customer; bank credit Is an ad- 
vance of money by a bank to a client, whether a 
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business firm or a private person, jn eonslUera* 
lion of an Interest payment by the txirrower 

Creed, a brief enumeration of a particular lielicf 
or rellinon The three imix^rtant Christian 
creeds are the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene 
C'reed. and the Athanasian Creed 

Cremation, the ancient custom, revived in modern 
times, of bunniiK the dead Many sdentiHc 
men commend the practice on hyKienic i^ronnds. 
particularly m densely populated countries 
Cremation was first leRalised in (ireat Itntain in 
1885 and the first crcriidtonum opened at Wok- 
ing In that year Application bjr cremation 
must lie aceoinnanied by two medieal cer- 
tlficaten ,SV« 013(1). 

Cricket, a genus of irihccts of the grasshopper order 
which move by leaps The male produces a 
cliirping noise b> nd>bing itn wing eo\erH 
together 

Crimean War (1863-56). 'I'his war i)etwcen Russia 
and the allic<l powers of 'I'urko . F.ngland, 
]‘'ran('c, nod Sanliiila, wit® (juimalcd with the 
l')aKtcrn QuCHtion (v r ) and the desire of Itussi.a 
lor a port (»n the Mediterranean Cliief engage- 
mentH were tlie Alma, Jlal.ai lava, and inkerman 
Fighting virtually (.(aiaed with fall ot Sevastopol 
m Sept 1855 Treaty of Fans «igued March 
:i(). 18,50 

Crocodile, the name of tlie laigost exesting reptile. 

Riid classed with tlie alligator and the gavial 
The crocodile inhabits the Nile region, the alli- 
gator the lower MissLssip[)i, and the gavial i.s 
toiiiid ill many Indi.in riveis 

Crow, a family of birds including many well-kiniw'n 
speclcH such as the rook, lavea, j.ickdaw', 
carrion crow, hooded crow, magpie, nutcracker, 
jav. and cliough 

Crusades were mllitarv expeditions undei taken bv 
some of the (.^iristian nations ot Eiiroiie with 
tlie object of ensuring tlie safety of pilgrims 
visiting tlie Holy Sepukhie and to retain m 
Christian liaiids the Holy l^accs For two 
centiineH nine crusiide.s were undertaken First, 
10U5-0P. under (lodfrey of liouillon, winch suc- 
ceeded In caiituring JeruHalcm, Second, 1147- 
4P. led by Louts \TI of France, a lii.sinal tailure, 
which ended with tlie fall of Jerusalem. Third, 
llHS)-t)2. Ill whicli Richard I of P3ngland took 
part, making a truce with Saladin, Fourth. 
1-02-4, led by French and Flemish nobles, a 
sliamefiil expedition, resulting in the founding 
of a liUtln empire in Constantinople. Fifth. 
1217-21, led bv .Tohn of Rrlennc. Sixth, 1228- 
20 under the Empenu Frederick li . Seventh. 
1148-54. under St Louis of France. Eighth, 
1270, under the same leadership, but cut short 
bv his deatli on an ill-fudged expedition to 
TUbRiH, Ninth, 1271-72, led by Fritu'c Edw'ard 
of England, whiili aeeomplishod uotlinig 
Millions of lived and an enormous amount of 
treasure were sacnfieeii in these enterprises and 
Jerusalem remained m tlie poaseasion of the 
" infidels ” Tlie chief material beneficiaries 
were the Italian maritime cities; the chief 
spiritual IxMielli-iarv w'as the pope, but in 
literalnie and tlie arts liofh Europe and tlie 
Levant benefited enormously from the tiringing 
togetlier of the difTerent culturas 

Crystal, in evervdav usage, a solid clieniieal 
snhstanee liouiuksl by plane surfaces which 
show a rcgul.ir geometrical arrangement as. e o . 
uuart/ crystals, rock salt, snow flakes In 
physics the term means any solid whose atoms 
are arninged in a regular three-dimensional 
army. 'I’his includes most solids, even those 
not particularlv cryst.iUine in appearance, 
c 0 , a lump of lead ('oniinon noyi -crystalline 
substance.s are lluulds. jellies, glass 

Cubism, the name of a revolutionary movement m 
art created in the years 1907-9 by the two 
luvlnteis Plcaaso and Hraque Rejecting purely 
visual eftects. tliey approached nature from an 
intellectual point of v lew. i educing it tomathe- 
lu.atical orderbiies.s Its re.spectable grand- 
parent w^iis (Yvainne who had once wiitten 
“you must see in nature the cvlmler. the 
sphere, and the cone ’’-*a conceiit whlcli. 
togetlier with the contemporarv interest m 
Negro sculpture, moved the two founders of the 
movement to experiment with the reduction of 
natural forma to their basic geometrical ahapea. 

In practice, thia meant combining several views 
of the object all more or Icaa auperunposed In 


order to expre.sa the idea of the object ratlier 
than any one view of it The name (Jubisiu w as 
derisive and the movement aroused the same 
opposition as Impressionisin, Fauvism. and tlie 
later Futurism Ficiusso’s young Ladicn of 
Avignon was the flist Cubist painting and Ins 
"Head” (1909) the first Cubist sculpture 
Three pha.se8 are recognised (1) Cubism under 
the mtliience of Cez.snnc, (2) liigli or analytical 
Cubism (c 1909-12) concentrating on the brwxk- 
mg-down of form to the evcliisiou of interest in 
colour. (3) synthetic Cubism (c 1913) making 
use of rolldfu in wliieli jiieccs of pasted-on paper 
(ilhistrations, walliiaper. newspaper) and otlier 
nialeriais were used m addition to i»ainl 
Ainoiigst other t'liiiist painters are \’inoii, 
tllei/es, Pirabia Jeiinneret (nnw tlie arthiieet 
la* (Virbiisler). Dneiiainp (liis. sciilpt^>rs 
include Picsnsso liiniselt. Jlr.ineusi, l.ipchit/, 
J.aurens, and .\ri linienko 

Cuckoo, a well-lviiown nngr.itory bird whnh is 
fouml III (Jre.it lintaiii from Apiil to .lul\, 
liawk-like in shiiie, witli a very cliaraeterist k 
note, uttered during the mating season oiiJv 1)> 
the male Tlio hen lias a soft bulibling call 
It lays its eggs m the nests of other birds, c g . 
the meadow pipit and hedge sparrow, but oiilv 
one egg m eac li nest Feeds mainly on msetls, 
particularly hairy caterpillars 

Cuneilorm, the term applied to the WTitten arrow' 
headed characters found in As-sv ria. Persia, and 
Mesopotamia Cood examples may be seen 
in the lintish Museum, some of tliem sc\eral 
thousand ye.ird old 

Curfew, the hell which Wllhani the Conciiieror 
ordered to lie rung at eight o’clock each night in 
the towns and villages of Rritaiii, as a signal to 
the inhabitants to extinguLsli Iiglits and go to 
Ixid It originated m the feai of Die when most 
cities were bmlt of timber It was abohslieti in 
1100, but at Rijxin, Sandbath. (lic'^hani 
IVnntli, Jbberton, \\ oknigliam, it is still rung 
as a matter ol < nstoin 

Curlew', a wading-bird ol which tliere are sev’eral 
spcHies It freiiueiit.s marshy place.s, feeds on 
w'oiins, msects, nioIliiNcs, and berries and 
posses-ics a very long down-curved hill 

Currency is tlie name given |f» the types ol cash 
iiione/ inelal or paiier in use in .in aie.i <i 
pound, sterling, dollar, fiaiic) It also desig- 
nates the actual coins or notes i>.siied Its 
amount «h usually snlijecl (o legulatiou hj the 
( Jovernment. or bv a ( \ iitral P.ink ael mg on the 
(ioverinnent’s Ix'liali .s > N9. 22. 

Cybernetics (derived from tlie Cn'ek wor<l nieaiiing 
“governor”) is the Amenfan term for the 
science of automatic contrv l hv miu luiies 'I'he 
work of the American siientisl. Iir Norl>ert 
Wiener, has led to grc.it aiUaiue.s in Hu' ( ou- 
st ruction of electronic coniputeiR and to inter- 
(‘sliiig Kpeenlations in the lield ot soeiologv 
Srv Calculating Machines 

Cyclone, a term msually app1io<l to a tropical 
revolving .stonn Cyclones idten occur towards 
(lie end of the hot seasons and are mainly con- 
fined to tracks m the western areius of the oceans, 
lieing known as hurnuiiies (Caribbean ami 
Pacific), cyclones (Indian Ocean), and typhoons 
(Chma Seas). Tlie circulation of air in a cyclone 
la HimiUr to that in the dcprcs.ooM of temperate 
latituflea, but the region of low pressvire la much 
moie localised and the pre&^ure gnuiienta ste^ixir 
W^hulh of hurricane strength and torrential rain 
occur generally, although at the centre of the 
storm there la a small area, known as the ” ev e,” 
wliere fair, calm weather prevails 

Cyclotron, a machine for accelerating charged 
particles such as protons to very high energiiis 
i)evise<l by E. O. Lawrence in California in 
1930, it uses a magnetic held to make the par- 
ticles traverse nearly circular paths and an 
electric field to give them an additional pulse 
of energy each tune round The acceleiated 
particles impinge on targets, and the resulting 
events are a basic source of infonnation for 
nuclear physicists. The cyclotron is obsolescent 
and has led to the development of other ma- 
chines, e.g., betatrons, synchrotrons, 
e 

D 

Dacolts, Indian brigands, or professional robbers, 
who were formerly very numerous and ter- 
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rorlsed the districts they infested, especially 
I.ower Berural. MaiisliiKh, '* the irreatest dacoit 
of all time.” was killed by the Uttar Pradesh 
police in 1955 after a man limit lastiiiB many 
years 

Dactylopterus, a fish of the lairnard family, with 
winK-Iike pectoral llna, soinet lines kiiomi as the 
Hyiin? llsh, thoiiKh that appellation la more 
generally Biven to Exocaelns txihens 
Dadaism (French Dada — hobby-horse) was a 
h>sterlcal and niliilistic nreciiraor of Surrealism 
(Q V ) rcenltinK from the shook produced by the 
first world war BcBinninn in Zurich about 
1915. it spread to other contmenfal cities, such 
ns Berlm and I’ans. dviuK out in ]92‘2 The 
movement w\ia deliberately anti-art, destructuc, 
and without meaning, it intended to .scandalise 
by such tricks .us ” compositions ” made out of 
anvthini? that came to hand—biittmis, bus 
ticket*^, pieces of wire, bits ol tin. etc Other 
excesses iiu hided incoherent pootrv. D.vda 
iiiBlit-eluhs. plays, and short-lived newspapers 
Mam DiuUisst painters lieeame Svnrealists at a 
later stage, but where Sm realism is a dchlK'rato 
attempt to present suhcoiiscious and dream- 
like imaKes, Dadaism was sheer .uiarchisiu 
V-iuong its chiet exponents were ll.ins Ariu 
Manel Diiehamp. Andre Breton, (hiillaiime 
\p()llmaue. and M.ix Kiiist, all ol whom snb- 
seiiui'utlv became noted in more leputable wa\s 
Daddy Longlegs, or Crane-fly, a slender loim-legired 
M\ of the family 'i'lpulidae The larvae whu h 
ilo damage to lawns and idants aie tailed 
leather-iaekots 'fhe Americ.ins call Harvest 
men ( 1 / r ) daddy longlegs 
Daflla. a genus of river duck, with long, supple tail, 
lomid m Furope, Asia, and Ameiica, related to 
th(’ pint.iil duck 

Dagiieri eotvpe, .a first practic.il photographic 
process, mveiiti'd in Pins bv M Daguerre 
(luring the vears 182'l-59 'l'h(‘ light-sensi- 

tiv(^ plate was preparcal bv bringing iodine m 
cemtact with a plate of silver Alter eviiosure 
a I'OHitive image came bv dcvelormient ol the 
jilate in mercuiv v'apour Even lor open- 
air sec lies the first daguerreotypes involved 
exposure ot .5-10 ininuteH 1'lu‘ wet collodion 
Tirocess (18,51) rendered the ti'Chnique obsolete 
Dail Eireann, the name ol the nation.xl parliament 
of the Irish Kepuhlic 

Dalmatic, a wide-slceved ceelesi.astleal vestment, 
reaching helovv the knee Worn by bwliops .hkI 
deacons over the alb or stole 
Damn, the generic name of the fallow deer, which 
iH fawn coloured 01 brown, with white spots 
Damaskeening, the art ot inl.iv mg one metal uiion 
another, largelv practised in the E.ast in medi- 
aeval times, especially in the dec oration of sword 
blades 

Dandles, the nauu* given to a c la^s ot exquisites 
prominent m eirly Victorian d.iys, and who 
.ittr.vcted attention by excessive regard for dress 
'ilieir fcmimiie coim ten (arts were the daiidi- 
zettes 

Danegeld, a tax imposed in England in Anglo- 
Saxon times to raise funds for resisting the 
Danc;8 or to biiv them off I'klward the Coiiles- 
sor abolished the tax. hut it w.is revived by the 
Conqueror and subsequent I v rot.cmed. under 
.another nan’e, after the danger from the Danes 
was past. It IS the b.vsis ot all taxation in this 
country. Domesday Book iq v ) was originally 
drawn up for the purpose ol teaching the State 
how to levy the tax 

Danelaw, the law enforced by the Danes in the 
kingdoms of Northumbria, East Anglia, and In 
the distiicts of the five (Danish) bcjroughs — 
lands grouped round T^eicester, Nottingham, 
Derby. Stamford, and Lmc^oln — which they 
occupied during the V'lkmg inva8ion.s of the 9th 
and lOth cent The country occupied was also 
* called the Danelaw or D.anelagh 
Darter, 1 Snakebirde, a genus of the pelican family, 
with long, pointed bill and serpent-like neck and 
resembling cormorants In appearance Tliere 
are 5 species 2 Numerous species of small 
freshwater fish belonging to the Perch family, 
foiiiid in N Amerma 

Date Palm. Phoemx dadvlifera. one of the mdest 
kitown food plants widely cultivated in N 
Africa and W Asia. It grows to 100 ft. and 
continues to bear for 2 or 3 centuTies, Its fruit 
being of great value as a food From the leaves 


the Africans make roofs for their huts, ropes 
are made from the flbroua parts of the stalks: 
and the sap furnishes a stimulating beverage 

Dauphin, the title borne by the eldest sons ol the 
Kings ot France from 1349 to the Kevolution 
ot 1830 

Day IS the most natural unit of time and inav be 
defined as the iicriod ol rotation of the ea^-th 
relative to .any .‘■elected hc.vvcnlv body Itela- 
tive to the sun it is called tiie solar day Kela- 
tive to a fixed st.ar it is called the sidereal day. 
Owing to irregularities in the earth's move- 
ments. the time taken for the earth to rotate 
thioiigh 300” relative to the sun is vaiiable, and 
so the main sola) day of 24 hours h.vs been intro- 
duced, which is the average throughout the 
vear 'Phe mean solar day is our .standard, used 
tor purposes of the calendar, and astronomers 
use sxirrtal clucks to check mean solar time In 
practice, lor convenience, the sidereal day is 
dcteimiiu'd l>v tin; earth's rotation relative to 
the vernal equinox or first point ot Aries, and 
Is equal to 23 hours 50 imimtcs and 4 091 
seconds of mean solar time (? e , about 4 iniiiut()s 
shortci tiian a solar dav) 

D.D T (dichloro-dlphenyl-tilchlorocthane) A 
vc“i\" powcilul inscctii ide whu h has had wide 
.siu ces.s III tlie control of diseases, such as 
mal.iria and tj phiis, which is earned by Insects, 
IMosciuito swamps are sprayed wuth D D T. to 
kill the earners 

Deacon, an eccic.siastical offici.il. who assists in 
Home o( ttio Muallcr ministerial duties iu church 
or chapel. 111 the Anglican Church ho ranks 
below a priest 

Dead Languages are such .as tJie ancient Greek 
,ind Bonian tongues, which are no longer 
spokcu but aie jireservcd m literature 

Dead Sea Scrolls, a griaip of ancient Jewish 
documents, consisting ol scrolls and fragments 
which have been recovered since 1947 m the 
vicinitv of Omnmn near tlie Dead Sea and which 
repiosc-nt one ot the mo.st important finds ever 
made in tlie field of biblical archreology and 
(Tiristuin ongms Tlie scrolls, written In 
Hebrew or Ar.imale, wen' lound in caves, tho 
first bv chance by an Arab shepherd In 1047, 
These consisted of biblical texts older by a 
thousand vears than tlie earliest Hebrew manu- 
script of the Old Testament (a n 895) Many 
Iragrnont.s have since been discovered, com- 
pnaiiig the whole of the Old Testament with the 
exception of Esther Jn addition there are 
c()mmentarie.s and other non-blbllcal writings, 
including one called ” The War of tlie Sons ol 
Light with the Suns of Darkness ” The writing 
on the scrolls indicatixs that they were written 
over a period of two eenturie.s, the greater pro- 
portion before tlic birth of Otirist A nearby 
rum i.s lK*li(‘ved to have been the home of a 
religious sec t to whom the scrolls belonged By 
the aid (tl the l.itest scientific techniques, m- 
chuhng radiocarbon test.s, the age of the scrolls 
I.S being accurately detennlned 

Dean, a Church of England dignitary, ranking 
below a bishop, and the head of the chapter of a 
cathedral A rural Dean supervises a deanery 
or group of parishes There are also Deans of 
Faculties m some universities, and at Oxford 
and Cambridge the Dean is m charge of chapel 
services and disciplinary arrangements. 

Death-watch. The so-called death-watch, with its 
mysterious ticking in the night-time, is due to 
nothing nioie serious than the lumlture-beetle. 
The larva of this Insect burrows in the furniture 
making the pinholes which are often to be seen 
in old furniture It is three years in Its pupal 
stage, and at last becomes a little brown 
insect with a great talent tor shamming dead, 
.so that it is not very much obseived These 
beetles often strike the wood of their galleries 
with their heads, and so produce a ticking sound 
which Is a call to the mate The ticking is most 
frequent In the summer months, hut In warmed 
rooms it may he lieard at any tune 

Decapods. Crustacea with ten (five p.alrs of) 
appendages e 0 , lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and 
prawns, 

December, the twelfth month of the year, and the 
tenth of the old T.atin calendar 'fhe Anglo- 
Saxons called it Mid- winter monath and Yule 
monath 

Deciduous Trees are such as shed their leaves at 
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certain Bcaaons as (ILstinKuishod from evergreens 
or i>eTinanont foliuKed trct*fl or shrubs 
Decimal System is based on the unit ol 10. Duo- 
decimal System h b^ised r)n the unit of 12. 
Fractional nunil>ers are expresped as divisions 
< f 10 and 12 re^[)ectively Thus 
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accepted in principle l)> the llritlsh gijM'innient 
,SfT Metric System. 

Declaration of Independence was an Act by which 
the American (’onifresK. oi'. Jiilv 4. 1770. de- 
clared the American colonies to Is' independent 
of Great Britain " Indeixindeix e l>ay " is .i 
lioll<lay in the Unitcfl States 

Deemster la the title of liic two judgea in the Isle 
of Man. 

Defender of the Faith (Dc/ejuor FnLi). a title 
conlerrcd upon llenr> \TII l)y I’opc Ia'o \ in 
1521 for enteriiiff tlie lists agninst JiUther with 
hia l)Ook on Th*' <>f the Seven .SVfcru- 

rnenlK In l.'i'ji the title w'aa conilrmed t»y 
Parliament ami has lieen used e\en since by 
lOiiKlish HoverelKiiH 

Deflation is a i»ollty designed to briiiK «lo\vn cost.s 
by reducing the supply ol meaius of payment It 
is usually advesiated as a remedy for iiitlation. 
and in this connection Is often referied to as Di.s- 
inflation It usu.vllv lesults in a tall in employ- 
ment The " credit s<iuce/es ” m (heat Britain 
were designed to have a dismilationarv <*(l(s t 

Dehydrate, to remove all the water from a sul»- 
stance Tlie proeess of deliydration is now 
usctl In the foo<l industry, us u result of warlmie 
research, in imiKiug such things as dried egg 
and packet .soups Most vegetables contain 
over 00% ol water, and much of tlu.s <an ]>e 
removed under vacuum at low tempera! iires 
wltliout approclaldy impairing tlie flavour 
ITie llghtne.ss of tlie dehydrated produets is an 
advantage to expeditions and the army m 
transporting supplies 

Deliquescence, (lie prixess (d dissolving bv tlie 
absorption of moistuie from ihe atmosphere 
For liihUince, cliroiiilc add crystals (*ii exiioMuc 
to the air quickly deliquesce 

Delta, a triangular tract of laml Iiotween diverging 
braivehes of a nver at its mouth, and so called 
from Its general resemblance to tlie (heck le'tcr 
A delta ^J'hc l>est-known examples arc the 
deltas of the Nile, the Ganges, tlie Niger, and 
the Mississippi 

Deluge, a flood, commoiih .applied to flie stori <»1 
the Deluge In tlie Bible, m wdiich Noah and the 
Ark figure A similar tradition Iingtrs m the 
mythologies of all aneient peoples 

Democratic Party, one ol the two great \merican 
IHilillcnl parties, oiigliiated about ITsT, advocat- 
ing restrictions on the federal gt)v eiiiments and 
III opposition to the federalists It was in 1825 
that a group who were m favour ol high tariffs 
se«.*eded later to lx;eome the liepublle.in I’artv 
Kennedy. Democrat, became I'resident in 1001 
alter Elsenhower. Uepiiblican. had been Presi- 
dent for eight years 

Demoiselle, tlie Nuniidlan crane, a wading-bird 
Also. H sub-order ot dragon flies which close 
their w'ings over their backs when at rest 

Dendrlto, any stone or mineral on or m which 
appears natural tnuerv resembling trees, 
leaves, or flowers, the result of the action of the 
hydrous oxide of manganese. 

Density, a measure of the maai per unit volume of 
a material, usually expressed in grams per cubic 
centimetre Specific oracity Is the ratio of the 
density of a material at the temperature under 
consideration to that of wate» at the tempera- 
ture of Its maximum density (4® C.) In grains 
per cubic centimetre the derwlty of gold is 19‘3. 
silver 10-5. lead 11-3. water 0-09997. air 0-00129 

Depreciation of a currency is a fall Ln its relative 
value in terms of gold or of other currencies. The 
term is most often used to indicate a fall in the 


value of one country’s money m relation to others 
Depression, a region where banymetric pressure is 
lower than that of Its surroundmgs These 
areas of low pressure enclosed by the isobars 
are usually le.ss extensive than anticyclones and 
may vary from 100 to 1,000 miles m diameter 
Tlie winds, often of gale force when the deprt^- 
sion IS d(yei». blow round the system in an anti- 
clockwise direction in the Northern HemlRpliere 
(in the reverse direction m the Southern Hemi- 
sphere) and inwards across the isobars 'I'he 
majority of depressions which croas the British 
Isles travel from the Atlantic, sometimes m 
scries or families, at rates of between few miles 
and 700 miles in a day. bringing their geuerdlly 
unsettled weather with tiiem 
De Prolundls (out ot the depths), the first two 
words of tlie Latin version of the I'iOth iValm, 
and cominonlv used to design.Ue this ps.ilm 
Des(;ant. An additional contrapuntal p.irt, often 
imicli oinainented, woven in v/ith an evistmg 
!>art Tlic voe.il dese.int is one id the » irlie^-^ 
mse-s of counterpoint 

Deserts, vast, barren, stone or sandy vva.‘<tp.'i wliere 
there is almost no rahifall and little or no 
vegetation 'I’hcse regions are found in tlie 
interior ot the continents Atriea, Asm. and 
America betw'cui 20“ and :50“ north .niid soutli 
of the equator Euroiie is the only luntiiienl 
without deserts The mi\st famous are tlie 
S.-^ihara. the largest m tfic w'orM, the (ioi)i desert 
of central Asia, the Kalahari desert ol south- 
west Africa, and the great \nstialiaii desert 
Detentiou Centres In Britain are for vomig peoide 
(boys and girls) aged at least 14 l)ut under 21 
who have been found guilty of an otleiice tor 
whi('h an adult could be ^^cnt to prison 'ITicv 
provide an adilitional means ot treating voimg 
oflemlers who do not need a long period ol resi- 
dential training but eiimiot be tauglit respect lor 
the law by sucli measures .»s lines or luobation 
Deteigent, a tleausmg agent Grease and fa^s are 
not soluble m water, but detergent. i.niMe 
w-ater to .spread out (nee Suiiace Tension) and 
wet the .surf ice of gieasy .irtules, .so di^iolvnig 
the greast^ and removing dirt Detirgiait 
molecules have two dMtiiut parts one is vv iter 
soluble, the other is lat soluble, and tliev act 
by dissolving m Indli lat and water and taking 
the i.it. as a fine snspen.sioii, into the water 
Determmism and Free-will. Set Jll. 

Deuterium or "heavy liydrogen ” I'lie second 
Isotope of liydrogim. the tiurd is cabled t ritmm 
Dc'uterium atoms liavc m their nuclei a neutron 
a.s well ns a proton, tritium mtelei have two 
neutrons aiul one proton In ordinary hvdro- 
geii gas about one out of ev ery 5,000 atoms is 
a ileuteimm atom Denli'rmm was discovered 
m 10'12 b\ Frotc-sor ll.iri'ld Urey The oxide 
of deuterium c'orrespondmg to w-ater is called 
" heavy water ’’ 'I’lif* muleu.s ol tlic deuteriuin 
atom is called a deuteron 
Devaluation is a deflmte, otllcial downward valua- 
tion ol a coimtry'.s eiirrencv in terms of its ex- 
change value w ith other curreiu les 
Devil-flsh, a strange marine fl.sli of large si/e and of 
several spec’ies As it is met with in European 
vvarers it is called the llshlng frog, and the chief 
Ainerie.in pyiecies is the giant ray 
Devonian System in geolcigv refers to the strata 
lietwcen the Silurian and the Carbomferous 
Formations It inciude.s tlie O’d Bed .-sarid- 
Htone ronnatioii 'Ihe fauna of tlic Devonian 
include the group of fishes know'ii as the Bhipid- 
istra (on the evolutionary route towards tlie 
amphibians). .\etimistU (eielaeanth). and the 
Dipnoi or lung lishes See F30. 

Dew, moisture deposited liv condensation of w-ater 
vapour on exiiosed objects espcciallv during 
calm, cloudless nights. The loss of hc.vt from 
the ground after sunset, by radiation, causes 
the lav-er of atmosphere close to the surface to l>e 
chilled below the tempei-ature. known as the 
dew-point, at which tlie air is saturated with 
vapour. Part of the vapour condensed may lie 
Imnspired from blades of grass and foliage ot 
plants 

Dow Pond is a shallow artificial pond which is on 
hhfii ground and rarely dries up. even during 
prolonged droughts, despite being used by 
cattle and sheep as a dnnking source The 
name arose from the iielief that dew deposits at 
night provided the moisture for replenishment. 
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DraiiiaKe of raui-uafer and mist condensed on 
neiglilHjunntr trees and shrubs are probably 
more important factors. 

Dextrin, a white, odouilese, viscid substance of the 
same composition as starch, from which it is 
otitalned It is used as jnim, being the material 
put on the backs of postage stamps and other 
articles which are ie(|nired to lie made adhesive 
It also Ls utilised in calico printing 

Dhole. Cuon laiamcu'^, the wild dog of tlie Deccan, 
of a bright bay colour, and living on game, 
which it hunts n paiks 

Dialectical MaterialiJini. J12. 

Diapason. The concord ot the first and last 
tones of an octave and the fixed rule by which 
organ inpes are arr.ingcd to proper pitch Tlie 
open metal fine mpes which form the basis ol 
an organ are called the diapa'>on “stops" 
Their pitch is expressed in terms of length, e q . 

•t'tt diapason. 8-ft diap.i.soii, 16-ft diap.ason 
I'hc pitt'li ol other pipes is related to that ol the 
diapason e y . .i trumpet, which is a reed stop, 
may be said to have- an K-ft tone, i , its pitch 
iH the equivalent of an rt-ft <llap.ason 

Diatoms. One-celled algae, common in fiesh and 
salt water Distinctive feature is the sllieeon-! 
wall winch is in two halves, one fitting over the 
other like the Iid of a box These vv.ills are 
often Very fiiieW and beautifully senlplnred 
The diatoms constitute a class of the plant 
kingdom known as the llaoilJariopliyta Di- 
atom oo~<' IS a deep-i'Ca deposit m;ide up ol 
ihatoin slielK J^ictomiir or diatomaceout larlh 
IS the inmeral lonu that such diatom 007 .es 
assume (sometimes known as kioselgiihr which 
mixed witli nitroglv cenne yields dinamite) 

Diatonic Scale TJie ordinary m.ijor and minor 
'^cales on wliuh most liiiiopcan innsn is built. 

^ y . 

( ' major < - D - I. - F - G - \ - It - 
'Tone intervals 1-1 J-l-l-l-t 
('minor (' D - F> - F - ( J - A !>-(' 
done inteivals 1 -t-i-i - 

Dies Irae (the Day of \N ratio, a famons Ifith-ient 
Latin hymn, sung at burial service.s. and taking 
its jilace in translated lonu 111 the EnglLsli 
hvmnology 

Diesel Engine. A compression -ignition engine 
'I he air in the cylinder is (ornpreased to over 
500 lb per sq in and its temperature is about 
800“ F . oil injected into the hot compressed 
air Ignites iminediatclv' The modern oil engine 
has been evolvcrl inainlv from the i»rinciples 
enunciated bv JlerlKTt \kroy d-Stuart in his 
patent of IBDO and. like the steam and itther 
inventions, represents the Improveinents 
.achieved by many men including those by 
Itudolf Diesel of Germany, in re.spect ot 
liigli coinpre-ssion pressures and greater fuel 
economy. 

Diet, m German liiston .an assembly of dignitaries 
or delegates called together to debate upon and 
docidc important j»olitical or eei lesia.stu al 
questions Tlie nio.st famous imperial Diets 
w'ere those held at Worms (1521), Speyer (1520). 
and Augsburg (15:J()1. all of which dealt with 
matters of religious contlict arising from the 
Uetonnation 

Difiuslon is the proieas ui mixing which occurs 
when two liquids or gases are in <‘ont.u t It is 
most rapid between gases, and. ;is laid down 
bv Graham’s law. "the rates of diftusioii of 
different gases are In the Inverse proportion to 
the square roots of their relative densities ’’ 
Diffusion arises through the continual inove- 
iiient of molecules Even in solids diffusion 
<an (xxiur If a block of gold and a block of 
silver are welded together, after boiiie time 
Tiarticles of gold are found in the silver, and 
» ice versa 

Dimensions in common speech are the magnitudes 
of length, breadth, and thickness giving the 
size of an object, thus a line has only one 
dimension- length, a plane surface two 
length and breadth, and a solid three- length, 
breadth, and thickness In matheniatlas. 
hypothetical objects with any number of 
dimensions are considered In physics and 
mechanics, dimensions are numbers which 
relate the units in which any quantity Is 
measured to the so-called fundamental units 
The latter are usually but not necessarily those 
ot length, mass, and time “ Dimensional 
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analysis " is an important technique of scientific 
reasoning. See NM. 

Dimorphism, the quality of assuming two distinct 
forms. For instance, carbon, which is graphite 
m one form, is tlie diamond in another. 

Dingo Wnnis dinoo). the wild dog of Australia, 
which 18 very like a w^olt It is sandy brown 
with a bushy tall and is very destructive to 
sheep 

Dinosaur, the name given to a group of extinct 
reptiles of the Mesozoic period, some of which 
were of immense size — much larger than croco- 
diles. See Diplodocus 

Diocese, a terrirory under the p.istoral authority of 
a bishop 'I'hc term originated in the time of 
the It Oman Empire, and represented then rather 
an udniimstrative territory than an ecclesiastical 
one 

Dlopside, a variety oi pvroxeiu' occurring in pris- 
matic crv>,tals, cheniKMlly calcium niagnesmm 
bdic.vte 'I\vo light-green varieties, malacolite 
anil alalitc. are gemstones 

Dioptase, or emerald copper, a scarce copper ore 
«)cciirring in piisinatic emerald green crystal.^, 
and composed of silicate of copper. 

Diorite, an igneous rock of crystalline structure 
composed ot ielspar and hornblende. It used 
to Ik- cl.issed as greenstone 

Dip Needle. Instrument (or measuring the dip or 
inclination of the earth's m ignetic field 

Diplodocus, one of the best known of the extinct 
inaninioth dinosaurs Fossil remains have been 
discovered m the .Jurassic locks of the United 
States Some ic.ielicd a length of over 80 it. 

Dipnoi or Lung I'lshes These have the air 
bladder adajited to function as a lung, and 
they can remain alive when the stream or marsh 
in which they live lines up Species of lung 
fish (K’cur m Australia. Africa, and S America 
See Devonian System 

Diptera, an order of insects, Tlielr main charac- 
teristic is that the) are two- winged, and the 
(omnion house-fly is the best-known example 
There are at least 50,000 sriecies of these Insci-ts, 
including gnats, blow-flies, mosquitoes, tsetses 

Diptych was a folding two-Ieavcd tablet of wood, 
ivory, or metal, with luihshed inner surfaces, 
utilised for writing with the style by the ancient 
Greeks and Konians The same term was 
applied to the tablets on whieh the names of the 
persons to be commemorated were inscrilxid in 
the earlv Church In art any pair of picture! 
hingeil together is stjlcd a diptych. 

Dirge, a liynin or song of mourning and lamenta- 
tion. which may be music only, or a song only, 
but is usual Iv .a combination of music and words 

Discus, a clicular piece of metal or stone about 
12 in In diameter, used in athletic contests 
by the ancient Greeks and Homans Tlirowing 
the discus wa.s a verv' favourite game, which was 
deemed worthy ot celebration in Myron’s 
famous Discobolus (c 400 B C -450 B.C ), the best 
copy of which is in Home. 

Disk, an astronomical term denoting tlie seem- 
ingly Hal Pill I ace oi celestial bodies as seen by 
the eye 

Distillation, a process used to separate liquids ot 
different boiling jioints This is effected by 
pkicing the mixture in a distillation apparatus 
and heating The liquid with the lower 
boiling point distils over first, the vapour 
being condensed and collected, forming the 
first fmehon With continued lieating the 
second liquid reaches Its boiling point distils 
over and the mixture is said to t>e fracliotiafeii. 
Mixtures of liquids with close v-ery high boiling 
points recjuire more elaborate apparatus. 
Fractional distillation is a common process in 
the chemical industry, particularly in the 
refining of petroleum 

Divertissement, a short musical entertainment 
which is usually accompanied by dancing 

D.N.A. (Deoxyribonucleio acids). See Nucleic 
Acids. 

Docket, a surnniary copy of any decree, a brief 
list, or lalvel derivecl from dock, to curtail. 

Docks are enclosed water spaces w-herc ships rest 
while being loaded or unloaded, or waiting for 
cargo. There are three main types the wet 
dock ie 0 , King George V dock, London) is for 
loading and unloading . the dry dock, or graving 
dock ie a , King George V dock, Southampton) 
is for overhauling and repairing vessels, and is 
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80 confitnictetl that, after a whip hag been dorkert. 
the water can t>e drawn off. the ffoatiiac dock 
18 a tyT>e of dry dock. 

Dodo, an extinct bird, Kiant and fllghtlesa. which 
lived on the Island of Mauritius up until 2.‘i0 
yearn auo. Another Hpeclea. the white dodo, 
liveil on JWiinion Home reached exceptional 
Sizes liy the crul of the 17th wnt Mauritius. 
lioilriKucz. and Jleunlon had all Ixjcn colonised, 
and the dodo alonn with many other birds 
vanished forever liecause of their inability to 
stand up to man and the aiiimalfi imported into 
the islands 

Do^-days, a period of 40 days (3 Julv-ll Auk ) 
when Sinus rises and sets with the sun 'L’he 
ancient superstition, which tan he traced back 
in Oreek iiterature to Hesiod (Hth cent n c ). 
was that this star exercised direct influence over 
the canine race 

Doge, the chief inaKistratc in the former republics 
ot Venice (697-1707) and Genoa (1339-1797. 
JH02-r.) 

Dogfish, a large tamily of small sharks, seldom 
more than 3 ft ui length The tleah Ls sold as 
“ rock salmon ” 'llie eggs are contained in 
horny cases cjillcd “ mennald’s purses ” 

Dog Licences are ntccmirv lor houseliold dogs of 
six inontlis ol age or over The cost per dog is 
7i Ofi . anti tlie licence can bo obtained at any 
Ptist ()tHce Hogs for tending sheep or cattle, 
nr for leading blind ptsrsons, are exempt 

Dolce, a musical term indicating that the music 
has to lye rendereil softly ainl sweetly 

Doldrums, a nautical term applied to those areas 
of the Atlantic and Facillc towards which the 
trade winils blow and where the weather is calm, 
hot. and sultry but liable to change suddenly to 
sauall. rendering navigation difficult. To lye “ in 
the doldrums” is to be "down in the dumps ” 

Dolomite, a name applied to a limestone contain- 
ing appreciable magnesium, also the mineral 
dolomite, a double (virbonate of magne-siiun 
and calcium. 

Doloroso, a musical term denoting a sorrowful or 
plaintive style of playing 

Dolphin, an oct'an inaMimal of the whale order, 
from 6 to 8 It long, with ii long, sharp biiout. 
and of an active disposition They abound in 
most temperate seas and swim in bhoals A 
few species live in large rivers ((ianges and 
Amazon). They can (.nose for long periods at 
around 16 knots and produce bursts of speed in 
the region of 20 knots, the water apparently 
llowing smoothly past their bodies. 

Dome, a large cupola, hetuispherienl m form, rising 
over the main building r>t a cathedral or other 
pirominent strueture 'I’he finest existing dome, 
that of the Pantheon at Home, is also the oldest, 
dating from the time of the JOmperor Hadrian 
It is 142 ft In diameter and about the same in 
height. The dome of St I’eter’s, in the same 
city, haa a double shell, is 330 ft high and 
140 ft. in diameter The dome of the cathedral 
at Florence is 139 ft in iliaineter and 310 tt 
high, and that of St Paul’s. London, has 3 
shells and is 112 ft m diameter and 215 ft high 
'I’he circular reading-riKun of the Hritish Museum 
has a dome 140 ft In diameter and Is 106 ft 
high Malta’s Mosta dome is also famous 

Domesday Book is the lainous register of the lands 
of England framed by order of William the 
(\ynqueror According to Stowe, the name w'as 
derived from Domu» dfi, the name of the place 
where the book was deposited in Winchester 
Cathedral; though by others it is connected 
with doom In the sense of judgment Its com- 
pilation was determined upon in 1084. in order 
that William might compute what he considered 
to 1)6 due to him in the way of tax from his sub- 
Jeotg William sent into each county commis- 
sioners to make survey They were to inquire 
the name of each place, the possessor, how many 
hides of land were In the manor, how many 
ploughs were in demesne, how many homagers, 
villeins, cottars, serving men, free tenants, and 
tenants in soccage, how much wood, meadow, 
and pasture, the number of nulls and fish 
ponds, what had been added to or taken away 
from the place ; what was the gross value at the 
time of Edward the Confessor So minute was 
the survey that the Saxon chronicler of the time 
reports ** there was not a single hide, nor one 
vintage of land, nor even, it is shame to tell. 


though It seemed no shame to do. an ox, nor a 
cow. nor a swine was left that was not set down ” 
The record, which did not take m Northumber- 
land. Cumberland, Durham, and parts of Lanca- 
bhire and Westmorland, was completed on Nov 
15. 1085. and was comprised in two volumes — - 
one a large folio, sometimes called the Little 
Domesday, which deals with Essex. Norfolk, and 
Suffolk, the other a quarto, sometunes called the 
Great Domesday The first is written on 384 
double pages ol velhiin in one and the same 
hand, ami in a small but plain character, each 
page having a double column 'the quarto is 
written on 450 pages of vellum, but in a single 
column and m a large, fair cliaracter The 
original is presericd in the Public Jtecord Office 
See al9o Danegeld 

Domesday Machine, a hyiiothetual we,apon which 
would give Its *)\vueiH the power to wipe out the 
whole ot hiim.imtv This evil idea follows 
logically from prc.sent-diiy arms-race military 
thinking The argument is that with the 
development of nuclear weapons ot ever gi eater 
explosive power one or both .sides in the ” cold- 
war ” may become .so powerful that only a 
weapon so terrible could act as the ultimate 
“deterrent” The A-lyomb (now a mire 
“ tactical ” weapon) and the U-bomb have also 
played this role 

Dominant, m iiiusie. the fifth tone of the modern 
scale, and the reciting tone m the Gregorian 
H< ale 

Dominicans, an order of mendu'ant pre.achmg 
friars founded liy St Dominie m ]>.u)guedoe m 
1215 and confinned by the I’ope m 1216 'L’he 
rule of the order was rigorous The dress was 
a white habit and scapular with a long black 
mantle. This gave them the name of Black 
Knars Their official n ime is Fnars PreacliiTs 

Don, originally a Spanish title of nobility, but now 
accorded as a couitesy title Also applied to a 
person with an academic appointment at the 
IJniversitles of (Oxford and (’ambndge 

Donjon, the keep, or Inner tower of a castle, and 
the stronge.st and most secure portion ut the 
strueture This was the last refuge ot the garri- 
son, and there was usually a prison on tlie lower 
floor, henc'c the name <hin(jeon 

Don Juan, the legendary hero of many famous 
works, supposedly laised on the lite and charac- 
ter of the unscrupulous gallant Don Juan 
Tenoiio of 14th-oent Seville 'I’he first drama- 
tisation ot the legend and the most lanioiis is 
Tirso de Molina’s /v'/ finrlador de Sevdla Don 
Juan was also the .subject ot Molic^re’s J^e 
de Pu)Te, Mozart’s Don (hovntnn, Byron’s Don 
Juan, and Jose Zorilla’.s Don Juan Taiono 
The latter is played on Ml Saint. s’ Day through- 
out Spamsh-Kpe.ikmg countries 

Don Quixote, the “ knight of the doleful counten- 
ance.” the hero and title ot ('ervantes' cl.issie 
novel of 16th-cent Spam Don Qmjote de la 
Mancha, a gentle country gentleman of lofty 
but unpractical ideals, having re. id many cliival- 
ric romances, lyelieves he Is called upon to 
redress the wrongs of the world Mounted on 
his nag Itosmante and accompanied by ins 
companion Saneho Panza, a hard-headed and 
practical peasant, he sets out on his joumeva ot 
kniglit -errantry 

Dormouse, a family of small, squirrel-llke rodents 
widely distributed throughout Europe and 
Asia, and living mainly on fruit and nuts It is 
of nocturnal habits and sleeps through the 
winter 

Dot, a French term indicating the property which a 
wife brings to her husband on marriage and is 
usually settled on the woman, being her separate 
property, though the income from it may go 
towards the general household expenses 

Dotterel, a handsome bird of the plover family 
found in northern Europe and Siberia Nests 
in the Cairngorms, the Grampians, and E Ross. 
Very tame. 

Double-Bass. The largest and deepest-toned 
instnunent of the Violin family. The Violon- 
cello corresponds with the vocal bass so that 
cthe pitch of the Double Baas has no vocal 
counterpart — hence its name. 

Double-entendre, a corruption of the French 
phrase ** double entente,” and used in English 
to indicate a word or sentence of indelicate 
double meaning. 
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Doukhobors. Sff J12. 

Drachm (or Drachma), an ancient Greek silver 
coin and wciglit One drachma was equivalent 
to six obols 'Hie word has survived as the 
name of a weight; Avoirdupois, one-sixteenth 
part of an ounce. Apothecaries' Weight, one- 
eighth part of an ounce 

Drag. Tenn used in mechanics for resistance 
offered by a fluid to the passage of a body 
moving throiigli it. When speed of sound is 
reached drag increases abniptly ITiie lift drag 
ratio gives the aeroplane desl^er his measure 
of aerodynamic elHeiency 

Dragon, a fabulous monster common to folk-lore 
in most countries, generally represent c<l as a 
winged reptile with fiery eyes and breath of 
flame A dragon guarded the garden of the 
Ucsperldes, in the New Testament, there is 
mention of the “dragon, that old serpent, which 
IS the devil ”. St (icorge. England’s jiatron 
saint, is supposed to have overcome the dragon, 
mediaeval legend abounds in dragons In 
heraldry it hits also a conspicuous place, and m 
Cliina was the imperial emblem 

Dragonade, the tenn given to the series of pen^^e- 
cutions of HuguemUs m France in th<“ reign of 
IjOUIs XIV . just before and after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, dragoons being chiefly 
employed in the work Since then the tenn has 
been used m relcrence to any onslaught on the 
people by soldiers 

Dragonet, the name of the fish of the Cnlhovmnn^ 
genus, beautifully coloured, and about a foot in 
length They arc common on the Hritish co.ist 
and in the Mediterranean 

Dragon Fly. the (ommon name of a well-known 
Older of insects having two pairs of mem- 
braneous wings, and often of very brilliant 
colours They are swift of flight and may be 
scon hovering over sheel^i of water m the sun- 
shine all through the summer Their chiel food 
LS mosquitoes 

Diagon’s Blood, a dark-red resinous sub-^tance 
obtained from the fruit of a Malay palm, and 
poBH 0 >» 8 ing medicinal virtues, in a special tech- 
ni(Hie used for making line blocks in printing, 
dragon’s blood is iLsed 

Drama. 'I’lie word drama comes from a Greek 
word meaning to do or to act, and it is from 
Greece that the play originates (at least, so far 
as the West is concerned) Plays have (licir 
origin m the long-ago past wlien players dressed 
up as various Miperriatural bcungs to perform 
rituals designed to make the gods carry out 
desired action.^ 'three or four hundred years 

II ( such playwrights as Aeschylus, Sordiocics, 
and Euripides began to write plays jiartlv reli- 
gious and partly secular tor the pleasure of their 
•audiences this was one of the greatest periods 
the theatre has seen, and such plays as Oedipus 
Her and ArUiaone still give pleasure m our own 
tliciitres Homan drama was of little signi- 
ficance in general, and the next important stage 

III the history of the theatre is the Catholic 

mystery play of the Middle Ages, which, at the 
time of the lienaissance, developed into the 
itlav as we know it now In England the great 
Elizabethan playwrights Webster, Ford, Sh.ake- 
speare were in the forefront of this movement 
Cromw.dl disapproved of the theatre, and the 
next importunt stage is the Jtestoration Drama 
following the Restoration ol the monarchy m 
IfifiO 'I’he only European achievement com- 
parable to that of Britain In Uie histoiy ot the 
stage IS that of France with such great pI.^v- 
wrights a- Molitire and Racine Tn tlic lOth 
and 20th cent the great playwrights have 
been Oscar Wilde. Shaw, and others In Britain, 
Pirandello in Italy, Ibsen in Norway. Stnnd- 
lierg in Sweden. Hauptmann in (iermany; 
( hekov and Turgenev m Russia 'There are 
signs that the drama in verse is once more be- 
coming popular in thi*^ country with such writers 
as T S Eliot and ClinstophcT Fry A summary 
such as the foregoing cannot include the great 
dramas stemming from another tradition iii 
Asia — the plays of Japan, China, and Tndla. 
The characteristics of modem English drama 
are dealt with in Section I. * 

Drawbridge, a bridge that can be lifted up so that 
no passage can be made across it. It was a 
usual feature of a fortified castle in the Middle 
Ages, and was raised or lowered by chains and 
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levers. It spanned the fosse, and on the ap- 
proach of an attacking party was raised and 
formed a special barricade to the gate. Modeni 
drawbridges are such as are raised to allow of 
the passage of boats up and down a river 
or estuary The Tower Bridge is a famous 
London bridge of this type 

Drongo. 'fhe King Crow or Indian Black Drongo 
Is Irequcntli been in India perched on branches 
or telegraph wires, darting suddenly to catch 
insects and to attack crows and hawks Other 
members of the family are foimd in Asia. 
Africa, and Australia. Its plumage is black 
with steel-blue gloss 

Drosophila or Fruit Fly. More has been learnt 
by geneticists from breeding experiments with 
this In.'^ect than with any other 

Dross, the name generally applied to the refuse of 
molten metal, composed of slag, scales, and 
cinders 

Drought, a period of dry weather. Is a normal and 
recurring condition in many w.arm climates, and 
18 frequently provided against by irrigation 
In the British Isles really long rainless spells are 
somewhat rare, and an “ absolute drought “ is 
defined officially os a period of at least fifteen 
clays on each ol which the rainfall is less than 
inch 'The summer of lOIjft was whollv witli- 
ont procedenl in all parts of Britain for lack of 
lamfall, abundant sunshine, and wami weather 
In South Yorkshire an absolute drought lasted 
day^. the longest period in British records 

Drum. 'There are three mam kinds of drum the 
bass driun, the side drum, and the kettle drum 
Bass Dhum’ a large shallow wooden 
cylmder whose ends are covered with skin or 
parchment rendered taut It is used In a ver- 
tical position and beaten on both sides with 
padded leather hammers Much used by mili- 
tary bands to beat out the rhythm of a inarch 
Bit'K Dkum. a smaller version of the biw- 
drmri, sometimes with a metal body. It is 
used horizontally and played on the upper 
bide with a pair of wooden drumsticks or. in 
dance bands, with a wire brush Jazz-drum - 
mers use a combination of bass drum and 
several side dnims on which complicated solo 
passages may be performed 'Fo increase the 
raftle, strings of catgut may be strung across 
the lower parchment. The diuiii is then 
called a fcnare drum 

KE’m.E Drum a large copper bowl whose 
month IS covered with parchment The teri- 
Hlon of the parchment may be altered bv means 
of hand -screws so that the drum may be tuned 
to a particular note. In a nonnal orchestra 
there aie two kettle drums known collectively 
as the tympani 

Drupe is the scientific term for stone fruit. The 
stone forms the inner part (cndocarp) of the 
fruit, and encloses a seed or kernel which is 
liberated after the fleshy part (pericand has 
rotted. 

Dry-rot, the term was first used about 1775 to 
describe the fungal decay of timber in buildings 
freoBOte distilled from coal tar Is the standard 
material for preservation of timber, and renta- 
ehlorophenol and copper naphthenate are two 
compounds now extensively used. Dry wood 
always escaiies dry-rot Chief fungi causing 
dry-rot are Meridius and Pona See Q18. 

Duck, water bird smaller than the related goose 
and sT^an, which together form the familv 
Antkhve Duck refers to the female, drake to the 
male 'J lie duck faintly falls Into two separate 
groups (he river or freshwater (surface feed- 
ing) ducks, bucli as the mallard, pintail, wigeon. 
shoveler, mandarin, teal, garganey , and the sen 
(diving) ducks, such as the goldeneye, pochard, 
scoter, eider, and the fish -eating mergansers oi 
" sawbills ’’ 'I’he ancestor of all domestic 
breeds, with the exception of the muscovy, is 
the mallard 

Duck-bill, OrmthorhvnchuB anatmus, also duck- 
billed platypus, a fur-covered, egg-laying, nest- 
building mammal Inhabiting Australia and 
Tasmania It has webbed feet and a muzzle 
like a duck's bill and Is about 20 in. long 

Ductility IS a property possessed by most metals 
which renders them capable of being stretched 
without breaking. Gold is the most, and leorl 
the least ductile of metals, the order being gold. 
Bilver, platinum, iron, copper, palladium, alu- 
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minium, zinc. tin. lead. In animated nature 
the Bpider and the silkworm produce secretions 
of notable ductilitf. 

Duet A musical composition for two voices or two 
instnimentfi. A pianoforte duet may be per- 
fonncd by two players on the same instrument. 

Xhigong A marine mammal belontrinc to the 
order Slrenla (sca-cows). Inhabits Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean, also found as far East as 
the Philippines .".nd Australia Lives on sea- 
weed. Related to the Manatee. 

Duke, the highest rank in the British peerage nevt 
to that of a royal prince Edward, the Black 
Prlnee, eldest son of Edward 111 . who died 
liefore his father, was the first English duke, 
tieing created Duke of Cornwall in 1337 Since 
then all Princes of Wales have held that title. 

Dukertes, a range of English woodland and T>ark 
country, mainly In Nottinghamshire. eompriPing 
the adjacent demesnes of several English dukes 
and nobles. The Dukcries Include Sherwood 
Forest and the estates of Wellieck Abbev. Clum- 
ber Park. Worksop Mnnor, and Thoresby Hall. 

Dulcimer. An instrument of ftretched wires winch 
arc struck by hammers held in the hands. It is 
the logical precursor of the pianoforte. 

Dunes. Sand dunes are elliptical or crescent- 
shaped mounds of loose sand profluced by wiiul 
action. 'Hie dune has a gentle riope on wind- 
ward side: a steep slope on the leeward side 

Dunlin, very common small wadmg-blrd of the 
Sandpiper family nesting in Britain. Its range 
extends to other areas where it also breeds 

Dunmow Flitch, a custom which originated in the 

E arlsh of Little Dunrnow. Eci^ex. In the reign of 
lenry III , which was that the husband who 
was prepared to swear before the prior, convent, 
and townsfolk of Dunmow Hiat he had not re- 
peril ed of marriage or quarrelled with his wife for 
a year and a day, shouhl be rewarded with the 
gilt of a flitch of bacon 'Hie cimtom J»aK 
frequently been revived, the most recent being 
that hold at Croat Dunmow on 29 June 1903 
Dunnock ( t‘TuneUa moilular}^), a .small Innl of 
rich brown and dark grey plumage coinnion in 
gardens and hedgerows Sings a cheerful song 
all the year round Called hedge-sparrow in 
southern I’ngland Another riiernljer of the 
same tainlly, the larger Alpine Accentor ( /’rw- 
nella roUanft), is louncl on rocky mountain slopes 
of Europe and Asia 

Duodecimo a sheet of paper folded Into tv^elve 
leaves, wilttcn '* 12mo ” 

Durbar, a tenn used In India for a State rcc.eptlon, 
from the Persian word darMr meaning “ court ” 
or “ audience ” It may bo either a council for 
ndmlnlrterlng affairs oT state, or a purely 
ei^remonlal gathering Native rulers of India 
received visitors and eonduc(e<l busine.ss In 
durbar. The won! was applied to great cere- 
monial gatherings like Lord I.vtton’s duibar 
for tlic proi laiiiation of the (Juecn- Empress 111 
1877 and the Delhi durbar of 191 1 
Dust, solid particles of matter floating in the 
atmosphere, produced chiefly by v»»Icnnic 
eruptions, sand-storms in desert regions, and 
industrial and domestic fnioke When the 
Island of Krakatoa erupted In 1883. more than 
1 cubic mile of dust was thrown into the air and 
earned three times round the eaith by the 
explosion ware The particles In dust-stonus 
are mucli finer than thore in sand-storms and 
arc swept up to far greater heights ITie local 
whirlwinds which form over lo<^se dry soils are 
tenned dust -devils 

Dyke A wall-like intnislon of Igneous rock 
which cuts across the beildlng or other lavered 
stnieture of the country rwk. the word also 
slgriifles in alternative usage, a sea-wall and an 
open drain. 

Dynamite, a powerful cxplosii'e whose chief ele- 
ment la nltro-glvcerine. It was discovered by 
Nobel In 1867, who absorbed nltro-glvcerine in 
kieselguhr; haa a disruptive force of about eight 
tlmea that of gunpowder. 

Dynamo. Machine for transforming mechanical 
energy into electrical elicrgv Depends on 
principle of electromagnetic induction whereby 
a current is produced In a conductor (e 0 . 
copper wire) traversing a magnetic field The 
two essential parts of a dynamo are the con 
ductors or armaiure and the field maan^ts. 

Dynasty, a succesrlon of monarchs of the same 
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family, as the Carlovlngian dynasty, the Bour- 
bon dynasty, the Plantagenet dynasty, etc. 


E 

Elagle. large bird of prey with huge hooked bill, 
related to the buzzard, kite. hawk, harrier, 
falcon, and vulture, together forming the family 
Falconldae There are many species to be 
found throughout the world, the Golden. 
Imperial, Tawny. Spotted, and licsscr Spotted 
l)emg found in Europe The Golden Eagle, a 
magniflcent-Iookmg bird, nerts in the Scottish 
Highlands, and the White-tailed Sea E.agle. 
which used to bleed m Britain, is now only an 
occasional \ifeitor The eagle has betn the 
symbol of roval power since the earliest turns, 
and the American or Bald Eagle la the emblem 
of the United States. 

Earl, a Bnli.sli title of nobility of the third rank, 
duke and marquis coming fli^t and second 
The title dates from Saxon times, and unt.l 
1337 ranked highest in our peerage 

Earl-Marsbnl, m England ranks as the eiglitli 
of the great officers of state, is head of the 
College of Arms, attends the sovereign in 
opening and closing the session of Parliament, 
arrange'^ ^tate processions (especially corona- 
tions) and assiRts in introducing newly created 
peers in the House of Lords, The office la hcicdi- 
tary in the family of the Dukes of NorfoMc 

Earth, our habitable globe, is the third of the 
planets of the solar sy'-tem in order from the sun. 
ahd on an average throughout the vear takes 
24 hours to turn completely round relative to 
the sun. the whole earth revolving round the 
sun in a slightly elliptical orbit once in a year 
of 305 2664 days The nic.an distance of the 
earth from the sun 93.004.000 milcM. The 
shape of the earth is that of jin oblate pplieroid 
its equatorial and polar axes measuring 7 926 
miles and 7,000 miles respectively The crutr 
consists of an outer laver of surface soil of 
varying thickness, beneath winch there is a 
mass of hard rock several miles deep, the per- 
centage (by weight) of the principal elements 
present being oxvgen 47 silicon 28, aluininiuni 
8. sodium and potas.'-liun 6. iron 4’r> caleinin 
3’6, magnesium 2*2, titanium 0*5. hydrogen 0'2. 
carbon 0’2. phosphorus and sulphur 0 2 
of the earth is estimated to be 6,000 inillioii 
million million tons. Two-tliirds of the earth’s 
surface is covered W'ith water. It ha^i only one 
satellite, the moon A recent estimate of the 
age of the earth’s crust is 5.300 million years 
Becent dlccovenes suggest that the earth is 
ernbeddoii in the atmosphere of the sun and 
that K>nie of the heat that readies us from (lie 
sun gets here by diieet eonduetion tlirough inter- 
planet.arv space Ste F8-9. 43 

Eaxthquakc, a sudden Molerit disturbance of the 
earth’s cnist. the region of the surface inmie- 
dintely above the “ focus ” or source where tlie 
e.irf liqu'ike originate'^, is termed tlx* “epi- 
centre ” On account of their destructive power 
earthquakes have attracted attention from the 
earliest times, but accurate studv dates only 
from the last century and the development of a 
world- wide network of recording stations from 
the present one The majority of severe earth- 
quakes result from fractures, usually along 
existing faults, in underlvlng rock strata sub- 
jected to great strains, the ‘■hearuip movement 
poinetiines ex tend mg to tlie surface These 
didocations set up vibrations vvh.ch are propa- 
gated a.s waves throughout the bulk of the 
earth or round the crust Frequently the mam 
shock IS followed by a senes of smaller after- 
shocks Minor IcM’al c^irthquakes may be 
attributed to the effects of volcanic activity, 
but most of the larger ones originate in non- 
voloanic regions along well-marked lines of 
weakness In the earth’s crust Generally the 
ground Is felt to tremble, undergoing oscilla- 
tions which may gradually or suddenly Increase 
to a maximum and accompanied by sounds 
.Where there is movement of the sea-bed a tidal 
wave may result. One of the greatest of 
historic times was that which destroyed and 
flooded IJsbon In 1755 Among the notable 
shocks of the present centnn' rank those ol 
San Francisco (1906), Messina. Italy (1908). 
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Tokyo, Japan (1923). Napier New 
(1931), NE. Assam (lO.'iO). South Ionian Is 
(1953), Agadir (1900). Chile (1960) 

Earth Satellites. See F44, 47. 

Earthworm, of which there are seveml specie*;, 
has a cvlmdn;al body, tapering at both end.^. 
and ‘■’lamented into nngs It moves by con- 
tract u)n of its rings, aided by retractive liristlc-.. 

IS Cl clcss. l>nt h.is a month, millet, and stoniacli 
J'Urtlnvorins exist in iinmeiise iiuniljeTS, and per- 
fonn an Lniportant part in the .scheme of n.iture 
by loosening the soil and rendering it more 
.imcnable to tillage 'Ihey al.so form a \nlualile 
food for birds ami many mammals and are 
uneiinalled as bait tor certain kinds of llsh Ste 
F22{2). 

Elarwig, a genus of insects posses-sing two pairs oi 
wings and anal forceps Tt is notturnal lives . 
on vegetable matter, and hides by day under j 
stones or In dowers, r </ . dalilkis 'I’lie old belief 
tliat it dclilieratelv ( reeps into people’s e.irs is 
altogether unfounded Se/ T29{2). 

Easter, the annual Christian lestival in com- 
meiporation of tlie resurrection of Christ, the 
English name liemg derived (lom Fostre. god- 
dess of Spring. 'J’he date cannot fall earlier than 
March 2‘2 nor later tiian April ‘2'> Many dis- 
putes .irosc* among the early f’hristi.iiiR as to the 
proper time to celebrate this day which governs 
all other movable feasts It was eventually 
ruled at the Council ot Nlcaeaui 'J’da that Faster 
Day should lie the drst Sunday after the full 
moon follow’ing the vernal equinoT If this 
hapi>cns to be <i Sunday, tlien JCaster Dai is the 
Sunday after It should lie remembered, 
however, that this iiuon is a hipothetic.d moon 
of the ecclesiastical laleiidar, umte miiiginary. 
and generally one or two dav's later than the hmI 
moon wc see in the heavens In taet the 
reverend fathers at Nicaea did us a had turn in 
having Hnything to do with the moon but then 
(hev had no Ahtronoincr Koyal to advise them 
of the complications See nhn N20. 

Eastern Question, a term formerly applied to the 
prolilems arising from the mstalnlity of the 
.Mohuiiiinedan power of 'I'lirlo'y and its relations 
with the other nations of J'hirope Cater con- 
nected with othei problems ot the Near East, 
such as the possession of Constantinople and the 
position of the Kalkan states 
East India Company was incorporatcsl l)\ Fli/abetli 
in 1600 In 1613 the Compaiii .set up a lac tor\ 
at Siir.it, India, and in 166‘2 Eombai (Mine under 
the Company’s jiillucnce and (hvclopcd into an 
important trading port Diipleix wanted t(; 
establish French |)Ower m India and a .struggle 
for supremacy took place ( live g.oiied tlie 
victory for England and theiueforuard JJiitisli 
douiiiiioii In India rerimined undisputed except 
bi native pnnees In 1772 M'.irren JIastmg.s 
was appointed the first ( Jov ernor-CeiUTal and 
111 17H4 Fitt’s India Act established a Hoard of 
Control tor the India Coinpanv A great 
mcre.ise of trade re,siilted, and this rule ('on- 
turned down to lfi5S, vvlieii, as .a result of the 
mutiny, the Crown a,s.siinie(l the sovereignty 
With the passing of tlie Indian Independem'e 
Act of 1947, British dominiori ended and India 
was handed back to the Indians 
Eau-de-Cologne, a popular distilled peifume first 
manufactured at (’<dogiie in the IHtli cent by 
Johann Marla Farina, an Italian, and since made 
in large quantities in Cologne and elsewhere 
Ebony, a name applied to vaiion.s hard black 
wo(xIs. the best of which are grijwn in Mauritius 
and Ceylon, There are also Indian and Ameri- 
can v'anctles. Only the inner portions, the heart- 
wood. of the trees are of tlie necessary h.ardness 
and blackness Ebony in largely used in orna- 
mental cabinet work, for piano keys, canes, etc 
Ecc^ Homo (" Behold the Man' ”). used in refer- 
ence to the pictures and sculptures representing 
Christ crowned with thorns. 

Ecclesiastical Courts, dealing exelusively with 
Church affaire, are those of the Archdeacoms. 
the Bishops, and the Metropolitan (York or 
Canterbury), wltli the Judicial Committee of the 
Privv Council as the final Court of Appeal. » 
Echidna. See F23(2). 

Echlnodermata. See F23 ( 1 ) . 

Eclipse, an obscuration of the light of the sun. 
moon, or other heavenly Ixidy by the passing of 
another body either between It and the eye or 


between it and the source of its liglit The sun 
18 eclipsed by the moon intervening between it 
and the earth: the moon by the earth pa.ssins 
between it and the sun Total eclipses of the 
sun have occurred over parts of the British Isles 
in the years 1421. 1433. 1608, 1652, 1715. 1724, 
1927, 10.54 (visible from th(3 Shetland Is ). and 
the next will lie seen only from near Land’s End 
on Aug 11. 1999 

Ecliptic is the sun’s app.irent path in the sky. 
the great circle described by the sun from vvest 
to e.ast in the ooursii of a year The sun is 
exactly on the ('(piator on approx March 21, 
and Sept 23. and ttic points where the celestial 
equator and ecliptui intersect on these days are 
called the etiuDwcfial voints On approx. 
June 21 and Dee 22 the sim reaches its greatest 
and least midday elevation and its greatest 
distanee nortli and south of the equator, and 
the points on the ecliptic on these' days are 
called the ’^al.^lices {see Seasons, N20) These 
lour points are e(zm distant from I'ach other by 
90“ 'I'he equinoctial points are not fixed The 
angle of inclinntion of the oeliidu! to the equator 
IS called the obliquity ot the ecliptic, which is 
alho variabli^, being influenced by the gravita- 
tional action of the other planets on the earth. 
At present the angle is 2.ii‘’ 

Ecumenical Council. Ste Oecumenical Council. 

Eidda, the name given to two Important collections 
of early fcelandic literature— f/u’ Khler or Poetic 
Kddo. poems haiiiled down troiu the 9th and 
10th cent . probably Norwegian In origin, and 
the Yovnijer or t'rosc Eddn ot Snorri Sturluson 
(oinpiled about 12.30 They tn'at ot mythical 
and religious legends ot an early Scandlnavi in 
eivilhsatioii 

Eddystone Lighthouse st uids on a group of rocks 
about 9 imlcB from tin* <*ormsh coast and 14 
from I’lvnioutli 'I'he present structure is tho 
lonitb that has occupied tins dangerous posi- 
tion The first was ot wood, completed bv 
Winstauley m 1700, but three years later 
washed away, its architect with it In 1709 
a .second and htrong(*r wood liglithouse was 
built liy Budyard 'I'his lasted until 1755, 
when it wa.s destroyed Ijy fire Smeaton built 
the ttiird lighthouse, ot granite and Portland 
Htoni*. on the model ot an oak trunk, and tills, 
whu h w.is lluished In 17.59, withstood the 
storm and tempest for over a hundred years, 
being superseded by the present building, 
erected m 1879-82 bv Sir James Douglius It is 
wholly of granite Its light can be seen over 
17 miles, and lu foggy weather It gives an ex- 
plosive signal every 5 minutes 

Edelweiss, a vvmte perennial flower of the daisy 
order, common in Alpine regions. 

Eklentata. See F23(3). 

Education, History of. See J13. 

Eels, edible fishes of the order Apodes, with 
snakelike Jiody covered wnth minute scales em- 
bedded ill the .skin 'fhe common or fresli- 
vvatci eel Amimlla anumlla is found In the 
Atlantic coastal areas of N America and 
Europe and in the Mediterranean, and breeds 
SE of Berimul i 'I’he electric eel of H America 
is a variety of gre.at interest, being able to cau.se 
electric shocks. 

Egg-plant or Aubergine, a plant cultivated for ita 
ovate fruit, varying in colour from dark purple 
to white 

Egret, a slender, graceful bird of the heron family, 
of pure white plumage, lamed for its beautiful 
silky plumes (aigrettes), which appear in the 
breeding season, and for whicli it was ruthlessly 
hunted and would have been exterminated had 
not international action been taken to protect 
it The Little Egret with black bill, black legs, 
and yellow feet breeds m tho Mediterranean 
countries 

Egyptian Vulture Is smaller than other vultures 
Found in S Europe, frequents native villages 
and scav anges for flTal 

Elder, a large diving duck, found along the rocky 
coasts of northern latitudes, well known for tho 
beautifully warm soft down, called “ elder 
down." which the female bird plucks from lier 
breast to line her nest. In Norwav and Iceland 
the haunts of the elder are preserved and the 
birds protected by law on account of the much 
prized " eider down," which Is collected from the 
nests just Ixiforc the breeding season. " Elder 
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down ” is 80 clastic that a pound or two of it 
will fill an ordinary bed covering. 

Eiffel Tower, built by the French engineer Alex- 
andre Gustave Eiffel (1832-1923) for the Pans 
Exhibition of 1889. ITie tower whlcli is made of 
Iron is 985 ft high and weighs about 7,000 tons 
Eisteddfod (a sitting) waa originally a congress of 
Welsh bards and inhistrela, and dat<» from 
liefore tlie 12th cent TheHe assemblies, dw- 
tontlnued for a long period, were resumed m 
1819. and have been held yearly hiucc. each 
lasting throe or lour days Their filiject is to 
foster the Welsh patriotic spirit, they are dc- 
\oted to orations and competitions in poetry, 
singing, and harp-playing, prizes being .iw.vrderl 
t») the suocessiul contestants 
Eland, the largest gpetica of antelope, a native of 
Africa, has laige poiiite<l horns, stands 5 feet 
liigli at the withers, and weighs several hundred 
]>oiindB 

Elateridae, a family of hectics of numerous spccjea 
with short legs and indented antennae f’om- 
inonly known as f'llek-bcetles or Slnpjatks 
'llieir larvae arc the wirewonns whi« h tause so 
imuh damage to farm crops 
Elder, small trees of tlie Sutribiicwi genuH. with 
pinnate leaves, and clusters of white tl»)\%ers and, 
later, small purplish-black berries 'I’he bhuk 
elder, the beat known, la common in most part.s 
of ]<lurope. and thrives in Tliitain A wine is 
made from its lierriea, and the juice is used as 
aperient. 

El Dorado, a “ golden land.” was an idea much 
favoured in the days of the early Kp.inisii ex- 
plorers. It was believed that somewhere on 
the South American continent there was a 
country abounding In gold and precious stones 
Many expeditions were fitted out to discover it 
Sir Walter Raleigh also went forth on this iltu- 
Hlve quest. The term is ut ill used in regard to 
any place of rich promise 
Elsctret, a piece of solid matter which retains a 
permanent electric polarisation analogous to the 
magnetic polarisation of a permanent magnet 
There are vailous recipes for making them, 
carnaiiba wax is a eonuiion I'onstituent 
Electric Light Is produced m several wavs, com- 
monly by causing a tungsten wire to heat up to 
incandescence by passing a current through it 
Gurrent may also lie fop'ed through jomsed 
gases, causing them to glow Such ilwcliarges 
Incliale neon lights, sodium and mercury- 
vapour street-lamps, and vaiious intense 
electric arcs used tor technical purposes In 
fluorescent lights an electric discharge (antics 
ultra-violet (invisible) light, which then excites 
kuninoslty In ceitaln chemical hubstances called 
luminescent matenals Other forms of clectili 
hgbting are being investigated 
Electric Telegraph may be said to date from 1830. 
when Sir Charles Wheatstone and his oo-uiveii- 
tor Cooke Introduced their Single-Needle instru- 
ment. which waa soon follov\e<l l»v the Dmiblc- 
Needic apparatus Morse, in 1837, indented lus 
(ainouH recording instrument Tlie first elec- 
tric cable was between Dover ami France, and 
was laid In 1850 The first Atlantic cable was 
laid In 1858. and the second in 1866 It was in 
1899 that the first Marconi wireless telegraph 
messages were sent between England and 
France 

Electrolysis la the condition eatat)lKhe<l when an 
electric current passes through a conducting 
substance. l>etweeii electnuies, resulting in 
decomposition and sepaiation into constituents 
Water thus liecoincs do<‘()mposed into lij drogen 
and oxygen 

Electrometer, an instrument for measuring differ- 
ences of electrical potential 'Uhe moving part, 
perhaps a needle, is affeeted by electrostatic 
forces and no current Hows througJi the iiistni- 
ment. Electrometers are often used in pliysics 
and geophysics, e u . tor measuring the earth’s 
electric held 
Electron. Sec PIO, 14 

Electron Microscope. A ^nicroscope In which 
beams of electrons are focused bv magnetic 
lenses hi a manner analogous to the focusing 
of light beams in the ordinary optical micro- 
scope Modem electron microscopes have 
very high resolving power aud can magnify up 
to 1,600,000 times. See alM F20(l) 

Electronics. The science which deals with the 


behaviour and control of free electroas It 
started with the discovery of the electron bv 
Sir J .J ThonLson in 1897. The practical 
applications, constituting electronic engineer- 
ing. Jiave given us radio, radar, photo-electric 
cells, cathode-ray oscillographs, electron micro- 
scopes, television Nowadays electronics uses 
devices like transistors such that the electrons 
move inside solid matter instead of m xacun 
I’liis IS sometimes reterred to as ” solid state 
electronics.” 

Electrophorus, a simple device for producing 
static electricity, con.'-lsting of a smooth disc of 
resiii or ebonite mounted on a metal base and 
with a metal co\er carrying an insulated handle 
The disc is first electntied (negatively) by rub- 
bmg it with a dry catskiii or tlanriel and the 
cover replaced, the upper surface receiving a 
poaitivc ch.'irgc and tie lower a negative On 
htl :iig off I (.1 t‘o\ IT. :i|t( I having touched it with 
tlie finger, the negative charge leaks aw'ay to 
earth and the positive charge is isolated on the 
cover The action may lx* repeated a numiier ol 
times before it is necessary to replenish the 
onginal charge on the disc Of historical in- 
terest only 

Electroplating is tlie piocvss of coating metals ()r 
other substances with a metallic tllm, applied in 
a bath of the solution of the ct>ating material 
by the action of an electric current 

EHements. In chemiHtry. an element is a sub- 
stance in the simplest form to which it has be<*n 
rcdiH'cd Ninety elements are toiuid naturally 
on the earth, one is observed spectroscopically 
m the stars, and a further eleven have been 
made artificially Between them these ele- 
ments can appear in some 1.200 different iso- 
topes. of which 317 occur m Nature (There 
are 274 stable isotoiics among 81 stable 
element^ ) See F9(2) N30. 

Elephant, a proboKudian mammal of which onlv 
two species survive — tlie Asiatic, in India, and 
t he African elephant. No other anunals possess 
a trunk Both males and females liave large 
Ivorv tusks, of considerable commercial value 
T'he Indian clepliant w usuallv about 9 ft high 
and weighs about 3 tons, Alricaii elephanl' 
are larger, weigli about 6 tons, and are usuallv 
much lierccr Several fossil elephants of stil! 
larger bulk have been discovered, including the 
maininoth .md the mastodon The Indian 
elephant is doine-iLicated and used as a beast of 
burden, and may live 70 years 

Eleusinlan Mysteries, lestivals common throughout 
ancient <Jrccce, agricultural m their symboJitm 

Elgin Marbles, a collection of ancient Greek scnlp- 
tiires and architectural tragments got together 
by the 7th Eail of Elgin and bmught to Kiiglaud 
betwe*eii 1H()2 and 1812 These celclnatrd 
treasures Ii.id origliiallv formed part ot the 
J’artlienon at \thoMS. and were probablv’ ( arved 
by pupils of the sculptor Phidia.s Ivoril Elgin 
C'xpeiuled over £70,000 upon them, and tlicv 
were purclnuscil for £35.000 for the British 
MuHeum, wiiere tliev can now be seen displayed 

Elk, the largest animal of the deer familv, posscso. 
ing enormous antlers, and standing, when 
mature, about seven feet high. 'The Amerkan 
moose IS of the same f.imily. 

Elm, a stately, vvide-.spreading tree having sonic 
20 species spread over north -temperate regions, 
several of which are native and peculiar to 
Britain. The grandest of the field elms is tlie 
English elm. Ulmus proccra, which may re.uli 
a height of 140 ft and a girtli of 25 ft 'J’lie 
wych elm. 17. (flabra. or Scots elm. is a valuable 
hardwood and used in boat-bnildmg 

Elzevir, the name ot a celebrated family of Dutch 
printers, who produced editions of T.,itm. 
French, and German classics, which were higidv 
X’alued for their lieautv of tyjie and accnracj of 
printing They nourished in the 17tn cent 

Embalming, the process bv w hich dead bodies are 
preserved fiuin decay bv means of spices and 
drugs The art reached perfection ui ancient 
Egypt, as the muniruies which still exist so 
powerfully te.stify. In modem times mauv 
, experiments m embalming have been tried, with 
various degrees of success 

Ember-days me set apart tor fasting and pniyer 
in the Western riiurch, at the periods appointed 
for ordination, viz . the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the llrst Kimday in Lent, Whit- 
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Suntlav, Sept 14 (Holv Cross Day), and Dec. 13 
(St J ucia'b Day) They are of very ancient 
origin 

Embcssinf?, the art of stampiPK in relief letters or 
dcBiims upon pliant snlifetances 
Embryology, that branch of biology which deals 
with cinbr'ios. tracing their deielopment Ironi 
lertilisation ot the penu or seed to birth 
Emerald. TTie rich preen variety ot beryl 
(bervlliuin aluminium silicate). Tlic colour 
Ls due to the presence of chromliun oxide 
Emery, a granular substance of the corundum 
order, generally mixed w'lth other metallic sub- 
stances, and used in a powdered state lor polish- 
ing and grinding purposch, Emery is mined 
In Asia ^Tmor and the tJrecian archipelago 
Enamel, a vitnhcd sul stance applied a-^ a coating 
to pottery and iiorcclain llie art was prac- 
tised by the Assyrians and Egyptians, and W'lis 
uit reduced into Europe bv way ol Crcece 
Enamels are all oitlicr of the transparent or 
opaque kind, and are 8UBCc|)tibic to an immense 
variety of colouring, according to the metallic 
oxides introduced 

EJncaenia, a festnal conimemoratmg a dedication: 
at Oxford Dniversitv the annual coniinemora- 
tlon of benefactoia. accompanied by the con- 
terrlng ot lionorary degrees, is held In .Iiuie 
Encyclical Letters, a tenn used in reference to 
letters addressed bv the Pope to his biBhopa 
upon matters ot doctrine or discipline 
Encyclopaedists, a term first applied to tlie emi- 
nent writers who collaborated m the Frencn Kn- 
cyddvMiP (1751-05) 'i'hey included Diderot. 
D’Alembert. Voltaire. IleUtlms, their writings 
generally were sceptic.il :is to religion, de- 
structive as to politu.s, and had great influence 
m popularising the social ule.as which aftenvards 
rc>-ulte(l in the French K evolution 
Energy. One of the most fundamental concepts 
of science A body in motion possessc's kinetu' 
energy as a result of the v(fTk done by the foices 
creating the motion But a loice which does 
work to stretch a spring does not create motion. 
Iubtead, the work is stored iq) m the spring 
.ind IS one example of poitnhal eneiuv A raised 
body also possossctfi potential energy which 
turns into kinetic when the body falls TTic 
heat eneiQV contained in a body is the simi of the 
kinetic and pot^ential energy of the con- 
stituent atoms which are vibrating all the time 
ficx'it and motion are obtainable from electrical, 
magnetic, chemical, atomic, and other sources, 
and phvsicists tlierefore define corresponding 
lorms of energy 'I’lic vital point is that all 
tonus ot energy are tiansferable into one an- 
other v'lthoiil Ins'* ui (lain ’I’hiR is the I,aw 
of ('«)nhervation of Energy It is one of the most 
fundamental laws of science, ami its general 
validity i.s the reason why energy is an im- 
portant idea Since Emstem, It has been 
recognised that mass also is interchangeable 
with energy. See F16. ado Nuclear Energy. 

English Language is composed ol many elements 
Anglian, Saxon. Norman French, Scandinavian. 
Dutch, and the various underlying contributions 
from Latin and Celtic sources The result is a 
strong, expressive, composite language now 
spoken by all races of English descent, and Is 
the mother tongue of over ‘ZOO million people 
living in Britain and the Commonwealth and 
the United States of America 
Engraving la the art of cutting or otherwise form- 
ing designs of pictures on wood, stone, or metal 
surfaces for reproduction by some method of 
printing ^Vood -engraving was the earliest 
m the field, datmg from the 13th cent I^ater. 
engraving on steel and copper plates was 
introduced, and mezzotint, lithography, stipple, 
aquatint, etc. With the development of photo- 
ej^phy, and an Increased knowledge of the use 
of acids, many readier methods of engraving 
were adopted, and now wood-engravirig. which 
was formerly resorted to for all general en- 
graving purposes, is comparatively little used. 
What 18 styled " process ” engravmg is the 
most utilised. 

Ensilage, a method of storing and preserviiig 
fodder, vegetables, etc . in pits dug in the ground 
and* excluded from air or light. The system 
was practised in ancient Rome and revived in 
England in the 19th cent. 

Entablature, that portion of a building which 


surmounts the columns and extends to the roof 
of the tympana of the pertlments It com- 
prises three parts, the architrave, the frieze, and 
the comice 

Entomology Is the study of insects See Insects. 

Entozoa is a term irsed to designate generally 
internal puiasites. such r.s intestinal wonns. 

Entrepreneur. An entrepreneur or undertaker. 
18 a firm which brings together the factors of 
production needed tor producing goods or 
services, undertaking the risks and uncertainties 
Invohcd — though it may transfer some of them 
by insurance or by other metliods The entre- 
preneur may lie either an individual or a com- 
pany or corporation, private or public 

Enzyme. Oiganic catalysts which accelerate 
chemical procesv<?cs occurring m living organ- 
isms. Examples are hpase. which speeds the 
hydrolysis ol fats, (tiaihute. which is Involved in 
the conversion of starch to glucose Fenncnta- 
tion ol sugars to alcoh*^)! requires tlie presence of 
the enzyme zymase See Catalyst, also F21(l). 
P33(2) 

Epaulette, a shoulder badge fringed with cord, 
worn bv English arm\ nlllcers until 1B55. now 
coiilbied to naval oflUers, and vaiving in form 
and richness according to the rank <*f the 
w^earers 

Ephemoptera or May-flies, an order of insects. 
In the larval condition they exist from two to 
three years nqnatlcally. hut no sooner rlo ttiey 
arrive at niaturit" tlian their lives are humed to 
a close They use up m pyramids on w'arm 
siimmci nights, lake no food, propagate, and 
pcri.sli 'I'he Latin name expresses I he (act tliat 
the adults ha*’e an ephemeral existence 

Ephod, a vc“>tment woiii bv a Jewish high priest, 
and sonietinies by priests of lower rank In 
olden times it was of rich texture and set wiLli 
gems 

Epiglottis, a lamella or cartilage In mammals, de- 
signed to cover and protect the entrance to the 
larynx during the piocess of food swallowing 

Elpiphany, a church festival celebrated on January 
0. Twelfth Day 

Equator, the Imaginary great circle of tlic earth, 
every point of which Is 90 degrees from ttie 
earth’s poles, and dividing the northern from 
the southern hemisyihere It is from this circle 
that tlie latitude of places north and south Is 
reckoned Tlie celestial equator is the circle m 
which the plane of the earth’s ciiuatoi meets 
the cile.stial sphere 

Equinox, the time when the sun crosses the plane 
of the earth’s equator, making day and night ot 
equal length See N20. 

Eras are distinctive periods of time associated 
with some remarkable historical event or per- 
sonage TJie Chridian era is computed accord- 
ing to a Cth-cent reckoning to begin witli 
Jesus’s birth, a p 1 'The date is placed some 
years too late It is now generally understood 
that .lesus was born, 4 b r The Jewish era dates 
from 3761 nr . the-Ddianfralromthealteratlon 
of the calendar by .Julius Caesar, 45 b , the 
Alohaminedan era from the date of the Heiira, 
or the flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina, which Is a d 022, July 10, in the 
Gregorian Calendar 

Erbium, lielongs to the group of rare-earth raetaLs 
discovered by Mosander in 1H42 

Erg, the unit of work and energy in the centimetre- 
grain-second system, the energy Involved 
when a force of 1 dyne moves Its point ot 
application through a distance of 1 cm 

Erl-Klng, a forest fiend of German mythology, 
who lured children from their homes and carried 
them off In Goethe’s ballad the " ErlkOnlg ” it 
is a traveller’s child who is lured to destruction. 

Ermine. See Stoat. 

Ernie, the name given to the " electronic random 
number indicator equipment ”, the electronic 
machine which selected the prizewinning num- 
bers In the first Premium Bond draw held June 
1-2, 1957. 

&OS. This asteroid is 15-20 miles in diameter. 
It comes closer to the earth than any other 
member of the solar system with the exception 
of the moon and several very small asteroids. 
Determination of solar parallax based on 
observations of Eros In 1930-31 yielded the 
most accurate estimate of the distance ot the 
sun from the earth (93.004,000 miles). 
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Erse, a term used bv 1/Owland iSoottiah. and Minor ^ho colonised Italy about 900 B.c . 


English writers for the Gaelic language spoken 
in the Highlands of Scotland. Sometunea 
erroneously applied to Irish, the Gaelic language 
as spoken in Ireland and revived as an offlcial 
language in recent times I>r Johnson, Sir 
Walter Scott, and other writers used " Krse ” 
to signify Scottish Gaelic The language of the ! 
Scottish Lowlands (that used by ItolKirf Jhirn.s) ( 
IS related to the EiiKli.sh language and lud to \ 
Gaelic and is variously termed Scots. Braid I 
Scots, tlie Doric, the Scottish vernacular, irid, 
fashionably ol late, l^llana 
Escutcheon, a shleld-siiaped surface called a field, 
upon which a man’s armorial lM*a rings arc repre- 
sented. A woman’s CKCutchcou is lo/engc- 
shaped. 

Espalier, lattice work upon which to tiaiu liuiiing 
or ornamental trees 

Esparto Grass grows m great almndaia e in Spam 
and North Afrua. and fhi- pulp is largely nsfal 
for paper-nuilving as well as hir otliei purposes 
Esperanto, an artificial international language 
created by 1/ Zamenhof ol Warsaw' and first 
published In 1887 It docs not seek to leplac'e 
national languages but to seivc as a second 
language for inf eriiational c ommunical ion It 
IS ba.se<l on the mteriiatioTmlity of many word-, m 
'I'lie princiiial modem languages, and is entirely 
phonetic in Hpclliiig and pronuiiciaf ion 
Esquire, formerly a title applied to a ytumg man of 
noble birth who alfcndcsi on a knight and 
earried his shichl 'the title lanked next below 
lliat of knigljt and was applied to the < hied, sons 
of knight.s and tlie \ ounger sons of peers Liter 
it became a courtesy title and given to auv m in 
as n mark of icspeet 

Essential Oils .tic oils denied from i>lants by 
distillation or expnsHion. and much ii-e«l in per- 
fumery as well a-s to huiic* extent m medKiiie 
Estate Duty Is the duty p.ivable upon the \ahie of 
all property passing on the death ol an\ iier-'on 
\h from 4 April IhCi'l tlie lates are not exceed- 
ing £5,000. ml. £5.000 CCi.OOO. 1",,. tO.OOO - 
£7.00th2‘;o. £7.000 tS.nOO. i isuig gra<hi- 

nlly to 80''„ on estates exeieding £1.000,000 
GlttH made by deceasivl during his life foi imblic 
or chailtablo pmposes are liable (or duty . unless 
made more than 1 xear beton* death, other 
gifts aie liable (or dut> . unless m.nle more than 
5 yearn bciore death, filtlioiigh theie are gradu- 
ated lates lor gifts iiiiide more than fvo. tlirce, 
Ol four yearn lietoie de.idi o( la iiei (cnt. hO per 
cent, and 00 i>ei cent le-pcet i\ cl\ GUIs made 
In connideration of in/iiiiage (iiarties b» (he 
niariiage and theli issueijiire exempt fioin estate 
duty an are buildings and land o( special interest 
iHHiiueathed to non-prollt making bodien tor 
prenervation Gills nol exceeding LlOO in value 
(or in ceit.iin elreuiiist inees i.^iOO) nlno exempt 
Estates of tho Realm in Great Kiitain are tiie 
Jjords ^spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the 
t\)miiionn They are tiie great classes invested 
witli distinct political powers, and who.se 
loivciirrcme is neies-san to legislation 
Esters. Oiganic ehemiialn loniied liy condilrimg 
an ale<)lu)l xvltli an a( id They liave a pleasant 
nmell, aiul ocanir naturally m plantn as the 
scent of flow era Ai.iuufattured for use in the 
pertiunery industry, and as tlavourings m food 
Some esters are used .vs solvents, notably amyl- 
aeetate I" pear drojis ”) m qulik-drylng 
TialntH Tlie polymeric tllire “ Terylene ” 
eonslsts of ehams ot moleeules eontammg manv 
iMter groups, formed bv leaeting an alcohol 
liaving two aJeoliolie (l)Il) groups with an acid 
having txvo aeltl (rGGlI) groups 
Etching, a process ot engraving, on copper usually, 
the design liciiig drawn with a steel needle, and 
the lines prodiucd by the action ol an acid or 
mordant 

Ether, a volatile liquid, composed of carbon, oxy - 
gen, and hydrogen It is a valuable anaestlietic 
obtained by heating alcohol with rulphuric ncid 
Ethylene. A gas compounded of carbon and 
hydrogen, it la related to licetvlenc and ethane 
Indiistriallv it is obtalnctl as a by-product ui 
ivetrolcuni refining. It has wide uses as a 
starting material lii the Industrial manulacture 
ot Intennedlates. especially alcohol Its most 
important application Is in the production of 
polythene (poly-ethylenei See Catalyst. 
E^rascans, people bcllexeil to liave come from Asia 


settled in what is now 'Tuscany and part of 
Umbria, reached the height of their civilisation 
about 500 D c , and were ultimately absorbed 
by the Romaics They were skilled technicians 
in bronze, silver, and gold work, and excelled in 
the art of granular decoration 

Etude. See Study. 

Etymology treats of tl:c science and .structure of 
words, including classifleatit)n ami dciivation 

Eucalyptus. This genus includes ‘JOO species of 
evergreen, leathery-leaved trees native to 
Australia. The oils ylehled by difterent species 
v'arv a great deal in their scent and other pro- 
r)ertie.s and aic ( lilclly used in pharmacy and per- 
fumery. about 30 species produce oils suitable 
for medicinal purposes A'.iriuiis specie's pro- 
duce timlx,r 

Ehiphoniimi. alternahve name for the Bass 
Saxhorn in Bt> A 1 irge bra»’ instrument of the 
tnimiJet type played by operatmg three v’^alves 

Eurasian, a half-caste or iiersun of mixed European 
and Asiatic parentage 

Europium, clement ibscovered by Denmreav' in 
1906 A member of the rai»--carth metal group 

Evaporation is the process by vvhicli a solid or 
liquid Is resolved into vapour by' heat As d is 
rarely that the atmosphere Ls eoniplctelv satin - 
atod. evaporation Is nearly alwavs going on at 
the surface of the eaith, eM>ec‘iaIly (jvei the sea 
and other water surface-., llie vapour rising and. 
Ix-ing lighter than the air, fi.nmng elmuls which 
dterwards bieak. the vapour thereupon tailing 
to curtl) ag.aiii as ram 'I'ho same pmciPs (K'curh 
over smaller surfaces, llie rate ot evaporation 
lieing dependent on the general atmospheric 
conditions 

Everest Elxpedltions. For many ve.ars after Mt 
J'Aeiest h.id Ih'oii shf)vvn to be the highest 
mountain m tlio world, politiejil conditions m 
Nepal, lying south of tht summit, and m 'J'lbtt 
to the north, prevented mountaineers trorn 
attempting .in .isecnt At last in 1921 the 
I’lbetan authorities gave perniis.sion. .and the 
first expeiiition, organised, as weie all sub- 
sequent Bnttsh expedition.-^, by a joint commit- 
tee of the Itoyal Geograr>lii(‘al SiK'ictj and the 
Alpine Club, and led bv Gol G K ITovvard- 
Buiy, was bent out This was pnmanlv a re- 
( onnalssancc, Ix'sidcs mapping tho northern 
Hanks, It found a practicable route up the 
mountain. By 1939, six lurthei expeditions 
had climbed on the noitliern face borne were 
baulked by bad weather, others 1)\ ]>roblenis 
previously little known, siuh iw the effoet ot 
high altitudes on the human body and spirit 
Nevertheless, notable climbs were aecf»mr)hHhed 
In 1924, lor ex.ample, Col E I*' Norton ie.it hed 
‘28.163 ft , and it was on thw oxiaditioii (hat 
G Mallory and Andrew Irvine were .seen 
going well at about the s.'ime height 'J'hev 
never retiinied. however, and what disaster 
befell them is not known After tlie war 
political conditions again closed the Tibet 
route permission vvas eventually obtamed 
iroin the Nepalese Government to make the 
attempt Iroin the south Jii 1951 a reeomiais- 
sanre expedition under Erie Shipton reached the 
ice-fall at the exit of tlie Western Cwm (a high 
valley lying soutli-vvest of the ma.ssil), and 
reported favourably on the prosper t.s tor an 
ascent 'The first attempt from this side vvas 
made the following vear by a Swuss cMieditlon 
led by Dr E Wyss-Dunant, two iiienilicrs ol 
which made an attempt on tlio summit . but 
were stopped at approx 28,200 ft by the intense 
<'old an<l the very' strong winds Wlaii the 
British 1953 Expedition, led by Col (now Brig 
Sir) John Uunt. vvas tielng org.inised. s(re..ss was 
Laid oil three mam points, proper aetlimatisa- 
tiou of the climbers, use of oxygen for the 
linal stages, and the establishment ot lery high 
altitude camps, so that the final a.s.sault parties 
would set out fresh and uncncumlxired Great 
attention w'as also paid to recent developments 
m diet, clothing, and equipment In all these 
matters the 1953 expedition was able to draw on 
,*he accumulated experience of their predeces- 
sors. By the end of April, a base camp had 
been established below the ice-fall, and wnth 
the aid of thirtr-four Sherpa porters supplies 
had been earned up into the Western Cwm 
The next critical stage was the ascent of the 
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ptcep head of tlie c\\ in Hic Fdnjtse f.ieo, witli the 
rhre.it of iivaliinclies always present IJy most 
strenuous efforts, u eiimp w'as established on the 
South (\)1 (25.800 It ) on May ‘21 From this 
camp on May 20. T D Bourdillon and It C 
I'-vans oliinbed the South Peak of F.verest 
(28.710 ft), then the highest altitude ev'er 
attained On May 28 Edmund Tlillary' and the 
Sheriia leader, Tenzing Norkev, spent the night 
at the highest camp (27.000 It ) and on the 
tollow'ing dav. May 20, climlied to the South 
Suinniit, negotiated th.e diftieiilt flnal ridge, and 
reached the summit of E\erest — the cliinaT of 
a long, arduous, and stirring endeavour 
Evolution, m the words of .Sir .luliau Ifiixley. 

" a natural process <if irreversible ch.mge which 
generates novelty, variety, and mcre.isc of 
organisation ” The theory, a-^ laid down by 
Darwin, is that all existuig siiecies. genera, and 
classes of animals and i)l.ints h.ive deveh>i)ed 
from a few simple forms by jiroeesses of change 
and ‘-'eleetion Up l(» the time of Darwin a 
'arge part ot the civilised w’orld believed that 
life had lieen created suddenly at (he beginning 
of the worhl which Uod had created, according 
to Archbishop Usher, on 22 Oct 4004 n *’ 'I’he 
e\ ideiK '* of tlie rocks, howev ei . has given .i more 
lonviming theory of i reatioii, and by studying 
the fossils preserved in the various lavers of the 
earth's crust tlie past histor\ of the earth s life 
has been pieced together Darwin has lieen 
called the Newton of biology Nee F31 33 
Excommunication, evelu'-ion from the rights and 
privileges of the ( huri h Ic is of two kinds - 
the major, whioli moans a totil cutting off. 
and the minor, winch shuts out onh from 
participation m tlie J'aiclianst In niedm*val 
tunes, major evcomiiiunlcatli'ns were c'ften 
launchi'd against rulers and leaders 
Exchequer, which denies its name from the 
checkered tablecloth on which accounts were 
calculated in earlv Norman times, is a term 
connected with the revenues of the Urcvvii In 
former tunes it hid jurifidiction m all revenue 
matter-. 'Fhe term I'ixcheciuer is now apidicnl 
to the Uovemmc'ntal department which cIcmIs 
with the public rciemies tlie woiUmg head of 
which IS the (.’hanc'ellor of the E\c luspier 
Existentialism. J15. 

Exploration. Modern evploratlon began m the 
faccond half of the I51h cent with the voyages 
of the great Portuguese and Spanish discoverers 
T'hev Vie re U>llc)v\ed by sailors of other Europe.in 
nations, who profited from tlieir clev’elopments 
m na\ igation and from their cliarts. and in less 
than oi^e Imndrecl jearb the coast-lines ot nnicdi 
of tlie \nierica.s. Afnca. and s(jutli-west Asi.i 
had been revealed and the globe ciTcumnavi- 
gateci The motives of these cvirly explorers 
were mixed the\' were seeking adventure, 
trade, plunder, nation d power, and the conver- 
niou ot the heathen lew if anv were directly 
mterebted m advancing scientific knowledge 
but from the rt'porfs of fheir voyages and 
travels holars at liome compilc'd descriptions 
ot the stninge new world which stimulattsl their 
biitcessiirs to undertfike more .systematic enquir- 
ies One cif the e.irliest English expeditions to 
he despatched for scientific research w.is that 
of M’llii.im Danipier on the Jiotbuck, which wa.s 
sent out liy the Admiralty in 10'.)9 to examine 
the coasts of North-wt‘st Australia In the 
18tli cent Untish explorers were at work 
mainly in the Pacific: Ocean, yvith the object of 
breaking the Spanish monopoly of trade ('apt 
.lames Uook sailed thither in 1700 to observe 
rirct the transit of Vrmis at Tafiiti. and then to 
.search for the alleged great .southern continent 
On this v’oy .'igc he discovered and charted iiiiich 
of the coasts of New Ze viand and the east cortst 
of AustraJi.a On lies second voyage he was the 
fitst to sail across the Antarctic Circle, and he 
showed that the southern continent was much 
‘^mailer than had been siipposecl By 1800 the 
general outlines of the continents, except for 
Antarctica were known, and exploreis in tlie 
19th cent were largely engaged in openmg 
up the interiors In Africa British explorers 
solved two problems which had puzzled men ror 
cent tines ■ Mungey Park and KIchard lender 
established the true course of the Kiver Niger, 
and Sir KIchard Burton. J II Speke. Sir 
Samuel Baker, and others revealed the true 
Z (72nd Ed ) 


sources of the Nile The greatest African ex- 
plorer of that age was undoubtedly David 
Livingstone, the nussionary, who in three great 
jounieys explored the Zambesi and the region 
of the Great Dakes, spreading the Gospel, 
fighting the slave trade, and opening up the 
interior to settlement and trade In North 
America Alexander Mackenzie was the flist to 
cros« the main brcMdth of the continent Iroia 
sea to se.i In Asi.i motives were also mixed, 
men like ('harles Doughty, who explored m 
Arabia, and Sir Francis Younghusband. who 
journeyed from China to Inilia across the Gobi 
and the ITimalava, were impelle<l bv a love of 
adventure .iiul the quest for knowledge, but 
politic.il coiislder.itions were often involved 
In recent veirs. with the mam features of the 
wmrld's surf.ice known, exploration has become 
more intensive Teams of scientists go out to 
study rei.trictcd are.is in detail An Antaictic 
expedition can contribute to our knowledge of 
world weather, or by biological rcse-arch into the 
life history of whales, can help to improve our 
food supplies Similarly, expeditions in Africa 
can help to iheik the loss ot valuable agricul- 
tural laiul through sod erosion, or to develop 
areas of settlement by schemei for iirlgatioii 
and power An<l there are still great areas to 
be adequately mapped All these problems 
are inter-related, and in solving them the 
nioiiern explorer can call on in.aiiy impioved 
techniques and inst ruments— the aeroplane, 
the aerial eainera, traikeil motor vehicles, r.adio. 
m tact all the . resoun es ot modern science 
But the human element is still vital, and for 
those with the olil cxfilorers’ spirit there will 
always he problems lelt to solve 

Explosives, substanees which burn violently to 
produce gases m such volume that an explo.sion 
IS induced Gunpowder wa.s the first explosive 
to be used, Kog(*r Bacon’s powder, consisting of 
charcoal, sulpliur, and nitre, was the only 
lir.ictical explosive lor tenturles 1845 brought 
gun-cotton, made by treating cotton with a 
iinxtun* of sulphuric and nitric ai'lds. but it was 
not until 18115 that Sir lTe(l(*rick Abel pcrfei ted 
the process of mamdaetiin* that made it safe 
enough to store and um* In J8fi7 Alfred Nobel 
(iihcoveied liovv to make dynamite by' absorbing 
lutro-gl Vienne ni kiesulguhr, in 1.880 be tto- 
diiced (ordite. ev aiioratmg a solution ot gnu 
cotton and nit ro-glycerine in acetone, the 
Tc.suhaut jelly being sqiiec'zed through jets to 
form cords < 'ordite laiiic into general use as i 
propellant High explosives, providing burst- 
ing «‘harge for shell.s and bombs, include T N T 
(trmit rot oluol), picric acid (known as lyddite, 
nu lmite. etc ). evclomte (R I) X ) (Ihemieal 
expUisixes have been ct Upsed by nuclear ex- 
plosives 

Expressionism, a modern art movement confined 
primal ilv to the noii-laitm countries ot Europe 
wliK-h sought to give expression to intimate and 
pci.sonal emotions by means ot distortions of line 
.ind colour and simplified style which earned a 
greater iinjiact m terms ot lecling Bro.ully 
speaking, this has lieen ch.irai tenstic of northern 
nrt in general (.Srr Gothic) The term is 
usually useil of the modern movement which 
influenced the Post-impressiom.sts and 8ub.se- 
quent movements in France* Tired of the 
iiatur.ilisiii ol tlie rinprc'Hsiomsts. such artists 
as van Gogli, G.iughln, Matisse, and Rouault 
together with tlie I'auvi^ts iq r ) made use of 
simple outlines and stiong colours Apart from 
'roulouse-baiitrec. the principal Expressionists 
were Norweguin, like MuiicJi. or (iermaii. like 
the painter.s of fJir linitke and Drr BUnie H* iter 
groups Individual artists were liiisor, Koko- 
schka. Noldc. Rouault, and Soutine A later 
Negro Influence explains m part Hitler’s wild 
denunciations of it as “ degenerate art ” and its 
pre.sent popularity 

Extreme Unction, the final sacrament of the 
Roman Catiiolic and Greek Uhurches, adminis- 
tered to a dying person, and consisting of the 
anointing with holy oil, after confession and 
absolution. 

F 

Fabian Society. See J10. 

Fable.s are fictitious narratives intended to enforce 
some moral precept, and may be either m prose 
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or verse, and deal with personified animals and 
objects or with human beings. Aesop hi ancient 
times and Hans C'hnstian Andereon and the 
Brothers Grimm (in many of their stories) m 
later days, have given fables iNfentlon must also 
be made of I.a Fontaine’s and Krylov’s fables 
Faience, a kind of decorated glazed earthen- 
ware invented m Faenza. Italy, about the end 
of the 13Lh cent Wedgwood-ware is a notable 
example of modern faience. 

Fairs were e-stablished m medueval time.s as a 
means oi bringing traders and customers 
together at stated periods, and iormed ttie chiei 
means of distribution The great English lairs 
of early times were those of Winchester and 
tStourbndge near Cambridge d'r.idera from 
the Netherlands and the Baltic gatliered there 
with the great inerchants of Ixindon. and goods 
of every kind, wiiolesale and retail, were sold 
The Britisli Indu.strlea Fair is tlie modern 
counterpart of the mediaeval trade fair One of 
the biggest trade fairs was at Nijni-Novgorod. 
founded m the 17th cent ; other big continental 
fairs are tliose of l^eipzig (founded m the 12th 
cent ). Lvons. and l‘raguc 
Fairy Rings are the circles caused in grassland by 
certain fungi 'I'he circle's expand outwards as 
the fungus spreads, the fruiting bodies being at 
the peripliery Farther inward wiiere the fungi 
are decaying the grass growls more strongly, 
fertiiised by tlie nitrogen released from the 
rotting fungi In olden times these rings were 
held to be the scene of fairy danc^es 
Falcon, name given to diurnal birds of prey which 
belong to tlie same family. Falconidae, as the 
hawK, eagle, buzzard, kite, and harrier They 
are swift ot wmg and feed on birds and small 
mammals These birds have long, pointed 
wings, strong, hooked and notched blU, long, 
curved claws, and an eye of great power They 
are found all over the world Those that breed 
in Britain are the Kestrel (the most common). 
Hobby (one of the swiftest of European birds). 
Merlin, and Peregrine, a swift and magnificent 
bird with slate-grey liack, blackish crowu, black 
" mou&taclie ” and whitish breast Other 
members of the family are the Gyr Falcon from 
northern latitudes, Iceland and (Greenland, 
which IS a wmter visitor to Britain, the Eanner, 
Baker, Eleonora’s falcon. Red-footed falcon, and 
the Lesser Kestrel The Gyr Falcon and the 
Peregrine were used in the sport of falconry in 
olden times Because of its fearlessness and 
larger size, the female bird was used When tlie 
quarry was sighted, the bird was urihooded, 
set free, and after mounting high into the air 
wenld dart swiftly dow'n to strike the prey 
The heron was the usual a ictim 
Falculia, a black-and-white liird onlv found in 
Madagascar. posses.sing a bill shaped like a sickle 
Fall-out. Radioactive material produced by 
nuclear explasioiw whk!b may cause boiiily and 
genetic damage. (1) Local fall-out, due to the 
return to earth of larger particles, occurs locally, 
and within a few hours after the exiilosion (2) 
Troposptienc fall-out. due to particles which 
remain in the troposphere and come down 
within a month or so, iKissibly all over tlic 
world, but within the altitude m which the ex- 
plosion occurred. (3) Stratospheric fall-out, 
wlilch comes from fragments taken up into the 
stratosphere and then deposited, m tlie course 
ot many years uniformly all over the globe 
The two radioactive materials Aviiith have given 
rise to the greatest concern for the healtli of the 
individual are strontium-90 and io<lme-131 
Both these materials are lialile to become con- 
centrated in certain parts ot the liuman body. 
Btrontlum-OO In bone and iodine-i.U In tlie 
thyroid gland Iodme-131 gives off radiation, 
but after a few weeks this liecomes negligible, 
the risk is likely to be limited to children under 
one year old. Strontium-00 continues to give 
off radiation for many veais, and particular 
attention is therefore paid to levels of strontiiim- 
90 in milk and in the boniss oi young children 
who are growing rapidly. Radiation exposure 
may produce genetic effects, that is effects which 
may show up in succeeding generations. So iar 
as these genetic effects are concerned, the must 
important components of fall-out are caesium- 
137 and carbon'14 See also C16. 

Fallow Deer received it.s uame from i*s fallow or 


yellow' colour It Is smaller than the red deer, 
and has cylindrical antlers with palmated ends. 
It is native to many parts of Europe 
Falsetto, tones ot a voice, particularly the male 
voide. which are pitched higher than the natural 
tones of the voice Used hi choral singing by 
male altos 

Fandango, a lively Spanish dance executed bv f-wo 
persons. Avbo usuallv mark time witli t aslaneth 
Fantail, a vaiiety of tlie domestic ingeori. also a 
genus of \u8trallan birds of the M u'n icafodat 
familv. A small New Zealand bird w (ailed a 
fantail. 

Fantasia, a composition for orchestra or solo 
pianoforte which is not bound by tlio rules 
go\emlng formal compositions, i e , symphonies, 
sonatas, etc 

Fan Tracery, a complicated style of roof-vaulthig 
elaborately monlded, in wliicli tlic luies of the 
curves in the masonry or other material em- 
plovcd diverge equally iu every direction It is 
characteristic of the Kite I’l'rpcndiciilar periou 
of Gothic architecture, and may lie seen m Sti 
tieorge's Chapel at Windsor and tlie Ch.ipel of 
Henrv V'JII at Westniiicster Abbey 
F.A.O. (Food and Agricultural Organisation of the 
United Nations) See C8. 

Farmer-General, the name given to the tuiaiKieis 
who m the days of tlie old French mou.irehy 
farmed certain taxes, conti acting to pav the 
(iovernment a fixed sum yearly, on loiiditioii 
th.it the specified taxes were collei ted and 
appropriated by tliemselves 'Phe re\ olution ol 
1781) swept F.uiiieis-Gencr.il away 
Fascism. See J16. 

Fata Morgana, the name given to a (iurloiis mirage 
often olxserved over tlie Straits i»f Ahsi-iihi, 
attributed to the niacie of tlie fairy Morgan. i 
half-Rntcr of King Artluir. who was f.ihkd to 
live in Calabiia 

Fathers ol the Church were e.irlv writers who lud 
tlie foundations of (fliristi.iu ritual and doelnui' 
The earliest were the Vjiostohc I'atheis. O/ e ) 
The Foui Fatheis of the liatin Cliiin li wen 
St. Ambrose, St .lerome, St \ngu-.tme, and 
St Gregory' tlu* Great 'Phe li’owr Fatheis of 
the Greek Church weie St Basil, St Gregoiv 
Nazianzen. St John ( hrysostoiii, and St 
AthaTia.sius 

Fats are imriortant foodstuffs In physiology 
tlicv constitute a valuable tonn of reverie lood 
'J'hey contain (arbori, iivdrogen and nwgen, 
elicmically thev are described as esfc-i-s of 
glycerol (glycerine) Commonest l.ds an 
stearin, palmitin, and olein, esters formed bv 
the eombinutioii of glycerol yvith steane 
palmitic, and oleic acid lespectivelv Fats are 
converted into soap bv alkali, this process 
(sapoinfleation) also releases glveerol 
Fault, a term designating .i bieakage (.oupled widi 
di.splacement ol geological strata 
Fauvism (Fr fame -- wild lieast), a teiin con 
temr)tuouslv applied to the work ol a grmq) ol 
French painters led by Matisse who exhibited al 
the Salon d’Autiymne m l‘.ins In IfiU.') '('hi'ii 
belief was that a painting must tie not only .i 
coiLsi-stent and iiarmonious decoration liut tlit‘ 
expression ut an Idea or feeling Forms and 
colours arc emotive m llieir own light 'Pin 
ofijeets painted liv the Fauves, thougli smijili 
fled, distorted, and otten violentlv coloiiied. an' 
easily recoguLs.ilile Jiispiiation for their higlilv 
decorative canviis.ses came from many souici's 
Byzaiilme and Feisiiiu ait in the case of Matisse 
German Expressionism m the ca«e ot Dei am 
ami Vlaminck ’Flu; Fauves paved the way for 
the ('ubists (Hraijue joined I’ieasso In IfiOO) who 
upproaclied nutuie m more airogant mood, fiom 
a more intellectual point of view. 

February, the second month of the year, contains 
in ordinary years 28 days, but in leay) years 20 
days Wlien first introduced Into the Itomiin 
calendar by Numii c 700 n r it was made the 
last month of the y'ear, preccsllng Jariuai y. bnl 
m 452 nc the position ol the two montlis was 
changed. February following January 
Federation. See under Confederation 
F^lbnge, a movement founded m 1854 to revive 
Tiie ancient glories of Prijvence, Initiated by tlie 
French poet Frdd^rio Mistral 
Felspar, the name given to a group of minerals 
silicates of aluminium with some calcium and 
sodium, or potassiiiiu, which makeup prob.'ilih 
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iiioro than half of the earth's crust. It is 
formed In Brauite and other rocks, both igneous 
and inetamorphic 

Fenestella, the niche sot apart on the south side of 
the altar for the piscina in Homan ^ttiolic 
churcht's. 

Fermentation, the action of chemical ferments or 
enzynu's In briu«in;r about chemical chanires in 
the materials of living animals and plants, e a . 
the broaking-down of sugar by yeast into 
alcohol 

Ferret, a carnivoroiw annual of the Pole-cat 
family, with a pointed head ami long sinuous 
body, well adapted for following rabbits and 
game into their burrows and hiding-places, it 
being kept In this country lor that purpose. It 
IS a native of Spam and Africa, and does not 
erist 111 England in a condition of natural 
freedom See Z12. 

Fenites aie compounds containing Iron, oxygen, 
and one or two of a certain range of other 
possible metallic elements Ferrites have 
recently become very important technically, 
because, unlike ordinary magnetic materials, 
they (oinbme strong iiiagnctism with electrical 
insulating projierties Fernte-rod aerials aie 
now eoiiiinon ni portable radius, and icrnte 
devices are usc<l in r.idar 

Feudalism. Se^ J17. 

Fleldlfare, the largest member of the thrush family, 
a legular winter visitor to Untaiii from Scan- 
dinavia It IS brown lu uilour with a lighter 
spotted lire 1 st and a grey head 

Field-Maishal, the liigliest ranking title in the 
Hntlsli army, and only bestowed on royal 
personages and generals who have attained 
great dLstinction 'flic tlrst Hntish Field- 
^Marslial was created in 17:h), when John, Duke 
of Argyll, had the title conferred upon hmi by 
(Jeorge 11 

Fife A 8m<in flute with a oompa.ss of about two 
octaves used only in military drum -and -life 
bands 

Fltth Column When Franco, the Spanish 
dictator, revolted against the Spanish lleimbhc 
in lO'ld and attacked Madiid with four armies, 
he dc( laietl that a group of fascists within ttie 
citv w us assihting tlie besiegers The term is 
used to describe a body ot spies bchmd a ttght- 
ing fiont 

F'lgaro. a well-known comic ohanictcr in drama and 
open, invented bv Beanmiirchais. adopted bv 
Mo/art, and the name of a iiopular paper of 
Pans 

Fighting-Fish, small inignacious Siamese flsh with 
long cand.il and \entral fins Thev .ire ke|>t 
in ghuss glolxjs in Siam, and when brought into 
contact will tight to the dcatli, these encounters 
lieiiig tlie occasion ot much gambling 

Filibuster, a name tlrst given to pirates and 
tnuianeers in the 17th cent who took pos- 
session r>f ainall Islands or lonelv coast lands, 
and ttiere maintained themselves apart troniany 
giivermng authority In later times the term 
was used to specify men taking p.irt In expcdi- 
luais whose object was to appropriate tracts of 
country, and settle upon tiieiii in disregard of 
inteniation.il law 'I’he most notable expedi- 
tions of this kind in modern tunes were those 
of Narcisco Ivoiie/ against Cuba in lS.50-r)I. 
,ind of William Walker against Nicaragua, 
lietwecn 18.'35 and 18(10 Uotli leaders were 
caiiturcd and o\ccuted Jdie term is also used 
to express the right of a minority in the United 
States Senate for uiihmited deliate. w'hich is 
used on occasions to delay legislation for an 
unlimited pem'Ml 

Finches, a large family of small birds liclongmg to 
the Paasenne or perching order of birds 'fherc 
are about 200 species, URluding greenflneh, 
hawflnch, chaflinoh. gohifluch. Mskin, buUttnch, 
cro.ssbill, linnet, twite, and buntings 

Fir, a cone-bearing tree with small evergreen 
leaves and of considerable use as timber There 
are two types the Silver Firs and the Douglas 
Firs nuiiilxiriiig about 2a siiccies Ml tliese flrs 
attain to a considerable height, and all yield 
turpentine or other resinous material 

Fire-Fly. a small winged insect of the KhleriSne 
laniiiy, is able to throw out a strong phos- 
phorescent light in the dark There are some 
remarkable speemieiis in trojilcal countries. 

Fire of London, of 1000. extended from East to 
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West, from the Tower to the Temple church, and 
northward to Holborn Bridge It broke out in 
a Uaker’s shop in Pudding Lane, and lasted 
four days, and destroyed 87 churches, including 
Sfc. Paul’s Cathedral, and many public buildings, 
among them the Koyal Exchange, the Custom 
House, and the (Juildhall In the rubia were 
involved 13,200 houses and 400 streets The 
plague had not dis^ippeared fiom Ixmdoii when 
the tire (Xjcurred 

Firkin, a former measure of capacity, the fourth 
part of a barrel, now only used in reference to 
a small cask oi tub for butter, lard, tallow, etc. 

Fischer-Tropsch Process. A pnxjess for making 
synthetic petrol from carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen ITie synthesis is accelerated by 
cobalt-thona and iiu-kel-thona catalysts 

Fish Louse. Parasitic cmstacea found on marine 
and fresh-water Ashes and whales. 

Fission, Nuclear. A nuclear reaction in which the 
nucleus oi an atom (c n . uranium 235. pluton- 
ium) captures a neutron, and the unstable 
nuedeus so produced tireaks into two nearly 
equal fragments and throws out scvf*ral neutrons 
as well In biology the term flbsion is applied 
to reprodut tion by iragmentation of a single-cell 
organism as in .'iniuiba See F12(l), 

Flageolet. A sweet-toned instrument which is 
in elfect a portable organ pipe whose length, 
and therctorc pitch, may be varied by oi>eimig 
or closing holes in the pipe with the Angers 
Sometimes called the English Flute or “ Permy 
Whistle ” 

Flag Olficer, a British naval oflicer who enjoys the 
right ot carrying a flag at the mast-head of his 
ship, and is of the rank of Admiral, Vicc- 
Admiral, or Hear- Admiral 

Flagship, the ship that flics the Adimral’s flag, and 
from which all orders proceed 

Flamingo, a strangely l>eautiliil. extremely slender 
wading bird of wliiLe and rose-pmk plumage 
with long, slender legs and neck and a long, 
down-curved bill with which it rake.s the mud 
and obtains its focjfl of w’omis and niollu.scs 
The wings are bnght crimson, bordered with 
black, and a flock in fliglit is a picture of singular 
beauty There is a Urge and famous colony in 
the Camargue 

Flash-Point This Is found by heating an oil In a 
special tup and taking the temperature at 
which sulllcient vapour is produced to ignite 
when a small flame is applied It is an index 
ot tJie inflainniabilit \ of oils 

Flat V keyboard instrument has white keva 
and black keys 'I'he notes played by the white 
keys are calleil naturals ” Tliere are eight 
of these to e.ich octave and they are called 
A. B. Ik D. E. F. ti, A The black key im- 
inedi.itelv below a natural (one semitone 
intervil) h called its "flat,'* eg. the black 
note below B is B flat and is written BS?. Con- 
versely the black key abov’e a natural (one 
Remitone interval) is known as it^ " sharp.” 
r 0 . the black note above A is sharyi and is 
wTitten AJ 8inco B natural is a full tone 
above A natural, it follows that B flat and 
A sharp are the Mine note 

Flea. Fleas are small parasitic insects lielongmg 
to the order Aphuniptt ra (so cralled liecaiise these 
creatures have no wings) 'fhey obtain their 
focxl by sucking blocxl from their ho^t They 
are laterally comprcsseil, whicli immediately 
ilistinguishcs them troni lice The human flea 
{Tulrs irntn)is) is able to jump vertically a 
«la.tance of ov er 7 m 

Fleet Prison, a noted debtors’ prison that stood m 
Farnngdou Street, London, when' the ('ongre- 
gational Memorial Hall now stands. Liking its 
name Irom the Fleet Ditch Notorujus for the 
cruelties inflicted on prisoners. It vvius pulled 
down III 1840. 

Fleet Street, a famous thoroughfare in london. 
now the centre of journalism and nev\spai>er- 
dom. though it was long celebrated for Its 
taverns where the literary coteries of the day 
were wont to meet It takes its name from tho 
Fleet stream which used to mu from Hhiup- 
stead through Holboru to the Thames at Black- 
friars 

Flemings, the people of Flanders, whoee ancestors 
of mecliaeval times e.xcclled in the texti.e arta: 
England owes Its early eminence as a mamit.ic- 
turing nation to the migration of uumlx*rs of 
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Flemings to this country in the 16th and 17th 
cent. 

Fleur de Lis, the former national emblem of France, 
the flower of the lily It was superseded by the 
'JMcolour in 1789, but is still adhered to by 
the supporters of the old French royalties. 

Flint, consists of granular chalcedony with some 
opaline silica, and occurs as nodules and bands 
in the Chalk It is hard and has a conchoidal 
fracture, so enabling it to be used in making 
cutting implements in prehistoric times Hefore 
the invention of lucifer matches, it was used 
along with steel for striking lights. 

Flint implements are objects found in the younger 
geological strata, and constituting evidence of 
the condition and life ol the period They 
include knives, clubs, arrow-heads, scrapers, 
etc , used as weapons, tools and possibly as 
surgical instruments and m religious ceremonies. 
At the end of the Neolithic Period and the 
begimiing of the Bronze Age a peciple using a 
new type of stone axe became evident in Europe, 
advancing towards the south and central re- 
gions. and supposed by many to be the ancestors 
of the present European stock, or Aryans 
Smnlar to prehistoric spccunens are the flint 
and obsidian implements of some of the primi- 
tive peoples of today. Kitu.al weapons and 
sacrifleial knives continued to be made of stone 
long after the introduction of metals tor 
practical puirioses. 

Floimder, one of the most familiar of the smaller 
flat Ashes coimnon round the British co.ists. and 
seldom attaining a weight of over throe pounds 

Fluorine, a chemical element, member of the 
halogen familv, symbol F. it is found in com- 
bination with calcium in fluorspar, and occurs m 
minute quantities in certain other minerals 
Discovered by Scheele m 1771, it was lirst 
obtained by Moisaan in 1886 A iiale yellow 
gas, it is very reactive and combines with most 
elements except oxygen Its acid, hydrogen 
fluoride, etches glass, the fluorine eombming 
with the silicon to form volatile silicon fluoride 
Organic fluorine compouiKls h.ive found use as 
very stable p.ilymers Inch resi.st a wide variety 
of chemical actions. 

Fluorescent Lamp. See Electric Light and 
Ultra-Violet Rays. 

Fluorspar, a mineral. chemically, calcium 
fluoride Can be colourless, green, or >clIow, 
but la most conimonlv purple Bine fluorsjiar 
under the name of Derbyshire “ blue John *’ 
has been used for ornamental puri>o&c& 

Flute. A wooden musical In.strument. part »)f the 
wood-wind of an orchestra, played by blowmg 
itcross a mouth-hole, the notes being produced 
l)y pressing the tingers on flnger-holes or ke\a 
It has a compass of three octaves and a singular 
purity of tone In simple form the flute has 
been known since (ireck times, but the modern 
flute dates from the I8th cent 

Fly, the popular name for a large numlier of insects 
with one pair of wings and a proboscis ter- 
mmating in a sucker through which fluid sub- 
stances can be drawn up The best -known 
species are the common house-fly, the blue- 
bottle. and the blow -fly In the larval form 
flies are maggots, and feed upon decaying sub- 
stances. animal flesh, etc Flies are able to walk 
upon ceilings or upright surfaces bv having 
suckers at the soles of their feet See Diptera 

Flycatcher, name of a large family of small birds, 
the Muscicapidae. ITiey are insect feeders, 
catch their foexi in the air. and are distributed 
over most countries of tlie world 1'he spotted 
and the pied nest In Bntam, which they visit 
from April to Scptcmlier. 

Flying Fish are frequently to be seen m southern 
waters, and are capable of gliding considerable 
distances without touching the water To 
build up speed lor its " take-off ” the flsh swims 
rapidly, to break the surface at 15-20 miles an 
hour Maximum air speeil is about 40 m p h 

Flying Fox, a memlxir of the bat tainlly, but of 
much larger size, and ccMiiined to the tropical 
and sub- tropical Old World Like the bats, it 
IS nocturnal, but it feeds entirely on fruits. 

Flying Lemur. See Colugo 

Flying Lizard, or Draco, an Asiatic Ii/ard, pos- 
sessing wing-like projections from each side, 
which enable it to make flying leaps through the 
air, though not sufficient for contir'iuius flight 


Flying Saucers, the name given to certain saucer- 
like shapes which have on occasion been seen 
travelling through the atmosphere For some 
time speculation was rife, especially in America, 
but it is now believed that when not hallucina- 
tions, meteorological or cosrnic-ray balloons, 
they are nothing more than atmospheric 
phenomena like mirages or mock suns eau.sed ]>y 
unusual atmofepheric tonditions. Dcseriljed bv 
Dr Menzel, .astropliysu s proiessor at Harvard. 
“ as real as rambow's are real, and no moie 
dangerous ” 

Flying Squirrel, rodents of which there arc several 
species in Eimipe. Asia and America It pos- 
se.sse3 a parachute-like fold of skin bv means of 
which it projects itself through the air In 
appearance they are much like ordinary 
squirrels, to which (liey are related 'J'he 
African flying squirrels belong to a different 
family 

Fog IS caused by the presence of particles of con- 
densed water vapour or smoke in the surface 
layers of the atmospheie. t he term being applied 
meteorologically when the resulting obscurity is 
such as to render objects invisible at distances 
of up to 1 km Fogs are trequentlv formed 
when the air near the ground is eooleil below its 
dew-point temperature bv radiation mi a still 
cloudless night, by flowing over a ndatnelv 
cold land or water mass, or bv iniMiig with a 
colder air strciani An accumulation of smoke 
over a large citv may cause a high fog cutting 
off the daylight and producing gloom 
Aerosol. 

Foliation, a gcologlCial term apiihed to ror Ics whose 
component minerals are .ii ranged in parallel 
layers as the result of strong metamorpluc 
action 

Folio, a printing term for a sheet of paper folded 
once, a half slieet constituting a leaf 

Folklore conoeins itself with the mental and 
.spiritual life of the iieoiile— both civilised and 
jinniitive — as expressed m the traditional ijc- 
liefs. customs, institutions, and saMiigs that 
have been handed down from geiiei.ition to 
generation by wonl ol mouth, and with the ol>- 
servation. recording, and interpretation of siit h 
traditions ('I'he word folklore itself w.is Inst 
suggested and used as two v.ajrds 7 oik Jjtn - 
by W J 'rhoms m the Athena uvi o( August 
22n<l, and was at once absoihed into the 

English language ) d'raditioiial loie o( the kind 
melndcd m the teini fclklore takes many loims 
and n.iigcv Ikhu omens ot good and bad lui'k 
(spilling the salt breaking a mirror, diopping an 
umbrella, etc ) and the weaiiiig ol amulets or 
the possession of talismans (such as the hoist- 
siioe) as protection against mislortune, to elabor- 
ate eereiiionial dances su( h as tlie Abliots llrom- 
Icy Horn Dance, tlie Hobby horses of I'ad.stow 
and Minehcad. the Northein sw'ord-daiiees, and 
the Chnstinas mummers' plavs Jcspeei.ill'i 
important are the beliefs and (iistoms assoei.ited 
with birth, iiabjliood, iiiaiiiage, and deatli sucli 
being occasions wlien the maividuals (oiieernto 
require special protection oi when unusual 
happenings can be used lor foretelling their 
future The child bom on a Sundaj will be the 
luckiest, locking an empty ciadle will ensure 
tlie speedy .irnval of a new baby, (hrowang an 
old shoe attci a iiewly-m.irricd couple bungs 
them luck, the hi ide should becainedo\ei tlie 
tlireshold ot the new home, on the sea-coast, 
death is behexed to take place at the ebb-tide, 
the bees must Ixi told oi the death of tlie master 
of the house, or they will leave tlie hue 
Another very large section of the suliject deaK 
with the tiaditioiial sayings and lUiictiees as- 
sociated with particular days ami seasons of the 
year— calendar mstoms, as ttiey aie called 
The eating ol iiancakes on Shrove 'ruesda> , 
Mother Sunday ciwioms ami the simnel cake 
(food Friday as the right day for planting i*ot:i- 
toes. but emphatically the wrong day for 
wa.shing clothes or cutting one’s llngcT-n.iils. 
the necessity ol wearing something new' on 
Easter Sunday, the children’s ma>pole dances 
and May garlands, niKlsuminer fires. All 
•Hallowe'en as the most favourable ficeasion for 
divining tlie liiture — especially in respect of 
marriage— and for games and spoits siieli as 
apiile-bolibing. the numerous practices acconi- 
panylng the harvest All these are examples of 
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calciidai customs, their full story would occupy 
several volumes Folklorists are interested in 
all such oral tiadition liccaiise they think that 
to a larse extent it lepresents what folk have 
mentally stored up from the past and trans- 
mitted to their descendants throuKhout the 
centiiiies, ami hecanse therefore it is able to 
.issist other historic methods ethnomaphieal 
linfxiu.stic.archaeoloKical.ctc -- in the elucidation 
ol the early story of man In those countries 
with a itreat diversity of peoples in all stanes of 
culture a knowledge of fo'kiore and what it can 
teach of the mind of man is of ureat importance 
to administrators 'I’he l’’olk-Ja)re Society was 
founded m 1S7R, and that part of the subject 
represented by sonir and dance has now its own 
ornam^ation in the Jhiiilish Folk Dance and 
Sorik' Society 

Force, as a term in physios. siKmflca an influence or 
exertion which, wheu made to act upon a body, 
tends to move it if at rest, or to affect or stop its 
proitresR if it be already m motion. The c gs 
unit of force Is the dyne, the practical unit 
1 Krain v/t 980'01h dvnes at sea-level Jjat 45* 
Formaldehyde, (heimcally it lies between 
methyl alcohol and formic acid, oxidation of 
methyl alcohol yields formaldehyde, and 
o.Tidation of formaldehyde produces formic 
acid It IS used as a disinfectant, m silvennK 
imrrois, and in the manufacture of plienol- 
fonnaldchvde plastics (of w'hich bakehte is the 
best-knowm example) Solutions of fonnahle- 
hyde m water, formalm, aic used to preserve 
biolo^rical spefimcns 

Forme, a body of Icttcrpreas type, composed and 
bocured for iirintinir from, or a stereotype or 
electrotype The former is used more for new’s- 
papor foinies and the latter in s'ood book work 
Formic Acid can be obtained from a (olourless 
fluid secreted by ants and other insects and 
plants It IS a strong irritant ( '<»minciciallv' 
it IS obtained from sodium formate, whicli is 
fijnthcbised by the absorption of carbon 
monoxide in caustic soda It is used in the 
electroplatinc, tanmn^r, and textile imlustncs 
Foimula, in mat hematics and phvsics a htatenient 
of certain facts m svmbolical torm In chem- 
istij a reiireseiitatioii of the (omposition (»t a 
compound 

Forte, a musical term siimifyiiik' “ loud.” and re- 
presented In the letter ” f ”, ” ff ” (fortissimo) 
induMtiny ” vcr\ h'ud ” 

Forth Bildk'o *sVv Bridges. 

Fossils Kcmaiiib of animals and plants, or 
direct cvidciue oi their presence, f)rcwTvcd m 
locks 'I’licj iu( hide petrilteii skeletons and 
shells, leaf mijirmts, tootprmts, etc Nf f F29(l) 
Four Freedoms, a phrase corned bv I'rcsident 
Itooscnelt in January, 1941. enibodvmg what 
should be the goal ot the .Mlics The> were (1) 
Freedom ol speech and <‘\i)rcssioii. (2) Freedom 
of every jicrson to worship < iod m liis own wa> . 

(d) Freedom from want. (4) Freedom from fear 
Fox, carnivorous animal of the lanine faniilv, 
iouiid 111 considerable numberg m most parts 
of the world 'J'lie comiiioii tox ]'u[pr'^ rtilpes of 
Furope is a burrowing animal ot nocturnal 
habits, living upon birds, rabbits, and domestic 
TKmltry, m the iMpliirc of which it display^ 
much cunning The fox in Jlritam is pre 
served from extinction chicllv for hunting pnr 
iH'ses Anmng other notable species arc the 
Arc, tic fox and the icd tox of North Xmcnca. ot 
which the valuable sili ct fox. coveted lor its lur. 
is a variety 

Fox-Shark, ur Thresher Shark, a large miccics of 
•shark common in tlie Atkintic and in the 
Mediterranean It is \er> destructive to small 
fish, but although it attains a leiigtli ol 10 It it 
IS not dangerous to nuiii 
Franciscans. Stf Friars. 

Franco-German War (1S7()-71) was opeiicM by .i 
dec laration of war by Naiiolccm TIT . but the 
(teriimns who weie better iirepared than tlie 
French, won victory alter victorv Tii Sep- 
tember Napoleon and the whole Fieiuh army 
w'cre made prisoners at Sc*d,m, a repnblic 
was then proclaimed, and Pans sustained a four 
months’ sic-ge In the end France c'cnled A^ace 
aiict part of l/orrauie to (lermaiiy. who cdaimecl 
a war indemnity ot over £20 million 
Francolln, a gemn of blicls closelv' rekited to the 
common partridge, belonging to Atiica It iii- 
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eludes the spur-legged partridge, and the black 
partridge which ranges from Cyprus to Assam 
Frankincense is of two kinds, one being used as 
incense in certain religious services and obtained 
from olibanum, an Eastern shrub, the other Ls a 
resinous exudation derived from firs and pincjs, 
and largely used m pharmacy. 

Franklin, the name given in leiidal times to a 
country landow'ncr who was independent of the 
territorial lord, and performed many ot the 
minor functions ot local government, such as 
serving as inagistiaie 

Fresco, a painting executed upon plaster walks or 
ceilings, a tc.*chmnuc which has remained un- 
changed since it was pr.n tised by the great 
Keiiaissaiice artists 

Freshwater Chrimp, a small ciustaccan abounding 
in British streams, and feeding on dead fish 
or other decomposing matter Although of 
slirirtip-hke form it is not closely related to salt- 
water shrimps Its generic name is Ganimarus 
Friars, rncinhers of certain mendicant orders of the 
Koriian Catholic Church The four chief orders 
are tlie Franc iscans or (trey Friars, the Dom- 
inieans or Black Friars, the Carmelites or White 
Friars, and the Augustimans (Austin Friars) 
Friday, the htli day of the week, named after 
Fngga. the wife of 0dm It is the Moham- 
medan Sabbath, a general abstinence clay of 
tlie Homan Catholic Church, and according to 
popular superstition, an unlucky day 
Friends, The Society of. Sfe J17. 

Frigate-Bud, a vveh-footed bird widely distributed 
ovei tropical latitudes, and deriving its n ime 
Irom it.s great cxpan.se of v\iiig and forked tail, 
resembling the shape of a swift vessel It feeds 
on Hying fish mostly, being unable to dive and 
also hteaks irom other birds A frigate-bird w'as 
found d>ing on the Hebridean island of Tiiee in 
,lulyl9.'<l oiilv t\Mi.c TTcviousIy had one been 
recorded in I an ope tlie first on the Cerniau 
coast in 1792, .md the bCLond on the coast ot 
France in 1902 

Frog, a familiar ampliibian, breathing through 
gills in the earlier (tadjiole) part of its existence 
and through lungs later It remains three 
months m the tadpole st.igc The frog hiljer- 
nates underwater in the imiil during the winter 
Frost occurs when the tempc-ratuie falls to, or 
liclow. 0* C , which IS treezmg point Hoar 
IroBt IS applied to the needles or feather-hke 
cr.v'stals of ice dc‘po8iicd on tlie ground, in the 
‘uiine manner as dew (Hared frost is the clear 
iev coating which nu\ be formed as a result of 
ram falling on objects whose tempera Lures are 
below' the frec/ing point These laver-’ of ice, 
ofkn rendering roads impassable for traffic, 
damaging overhead power and commumc \tion 
systems and endangering aiicraft, can also l)e 
caused by condensation irom warm, damp 
winds coming into contact with veiv cold an 
and Ireermg surfaces 

Froth-Hopper or Frog-Hopper A faniilj* of bugs 
(belonging to the in.sect order Jlnnipttra'^ w'lnch 
in tlie larval stage sm round tlieniselves with a 
protcx'tive mass of trotli (" cuckoo spit ”) 
Tliese insects, winch suck the sap of pi ints, bear 
a faint resemblance to frogs, and the adults 
pos.sesa gre.it leamiig powers 
Fuel Cells. A recent development is a tvpe of 
batterv iiiti* which the active chemicals .ire fed 
from external fuel tanks This is the /cH CtU. 
which IS being developed in several count nos 
III August 1959 F T Baeoii of C.vmbridge 
Hniversitv' demonsiratecl his fuel cell dining a 
lork-hft truck and a welding machine The 
Bacon fuel cell consists of two electrodes of 
porous nickel dipping Into a solution of caustic 
potash 111 w ater One electrode is supplied with 
hydrogen gas Irom an outside cyliniler and the 
other w ith oxv gen. These gases, fomiing layers 
on the nickel, arc the active chemicals The 
oxygen combines with vv’ater to make two nega- 
tively charged ions, each consisting of an oxygen 
and a hydrogen atom joined together (a 
liydroxyl ion) The hydroxyl ions travel 
through the solution to the liydrogen electrode, 
where they combine with hydrogen to form 
neutral water 'Clieir negative charge (one 
eleetnm per ion involved) has now a»Tiv eil at the 
hydrogen electrode and is ready to rtow back to 
the other electrode through any outside eireuit 
that IS provideil 'Das flow constitutes the 
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UHefiil electric current, and it has been provided 
at the expense of crcatini? water out of the 
orljflnal hydrojren and oxygen The water can 
tie removed in the form of steam What Ls the 
advantage of all this? In the Hrst place the fuel 
KOflea are easy to make and to store in cylinders. 
Kupplying a new gfis cylinder Ls easier and 
quicker than recharging an ordinary accu- 
mulator Furthermore, a fuel cell is lighter 
for a given power than an accumulator, 
satellite designers may find them useful The 
fuel cell is not damaged by heavy overloading. 
' and this Is valuable for application to vehicle 
driving Fuel-cell-driven husc‘s could combine 
tho advantages of diesel tmses and trolleybuses 
Fuel cells are still in the development stage 
It Is not certain how they will compete with 
combustion engines or, in the oil-less future, 
with Improved ordinary lutt erics 
Fugue. A contrapuntal piece of rnasic In which 
the several “ voices ” take up the theme in turn 
Fulani. a non-Negro people of Ilamitie stock 
widely distributed in N W Africa, chiefly in 
Nigeria There are two main branches* the 
dark-skinned Fulani. settled farmers and citv 
dwellers, Moslem m religion, and the light- 
coloured Uororo’eii who are Hcmi-nomadic 
herdsmen The Fulani are different from any 
trilic in W Africa though they resemble in some 
ways the Masai of 1' Africa 'I'he Fulani con- 
quered the [fatisa states at tho beginning of the 
I9th cent which passed under Hritish siiyierainty 
after ]9l):i Hokoto. built lii IMIO. wa.s caiutal 
of the Fulani empire 

Fuller's Earth, a special kind ot ciay or marl 
possessing highly ab8orl)ont qualities, and used 
from ancient tmica In the “ fulling ” — that is. 
cleansing and felting — of cloth It is coinriion 

In certain parts ot the south ot England, and is 
valued as a skin emolierit 
Functionalism, in architecture, a movement origi- 
nated by Le Corbusier, ISwi.ss-born French archi- 
tect and town -planner. wJio applied the aiLsterc 
principles of the Funst niovemcrit in painting 
to his own art J''rom about 1921 he designed 
In concrete, .steel, and glass, buildings in which 
every part had aKlgmllcancc m terms of function 
on the theory that olijccts created to carry out 
their particular function to [lerlection cannot 
help being beautiful “ A house Ls a machine for 
living in ” 'I’he style was iii vogue between the 
two wars, and although its seventy became 
somewhat modified. It Is sflll the basis of mo.st 
modem architcc f ure Tn town planning Lc (’or- 
busler Is rioted for his ville rndwu'i/’ conception 
ot a city, and his blocks of flats at Marseilles 
( f/Uint^ d’l{(ib'ita(i(in) and fhe new ( ity of Cliaii- 
digafh in the E J’unjab, of whii’h it is the capi- 
tal. bear witness to his arehitectnral genius 
Fungi, a class of simple plants, which reproduce 
Irom spores and lack the green colouring matter 
(hlorophyll. It liicludc.s moulds, rusts, mildews, 
.smuts, mushrooms, etc Potato blight is a 
fungus disease which caused the failure ot the 
potato crop in Ireland m 1H46 90,01)0 difterent 

f'lingl are known See ah<t F27(2). P8(l) 

Fustic, a dyewood yielding various shades of 
vellow according to the niordauts used The 
wood of tho Venetian sumach, lUius rotinus, 
yields young fustic, old fustic comes from the 
W'ood of CUistrasUj tmetona. whicli grows 111 
tropical America and the West lndie.8 
Futurism, the only imiiortant modem art move- 
ment to arise outside France. Initiated by 
Marinetti, an Italian writ^cr and mountebank 
friend of Mussolini at a later period Its origin 
took tho form of a inanife-sto published in Ihvris 
111 1909 In which Marinetti glorified violence, 
war. .and the machine age In its aggression it 
lavoured the growth of fascism One of the 
distinctive features of Futurist art was the use ot 
the principle of " Bimultaiieity ” In wdiich the 
same figure [e.g , a woman descending a flight 
of stairs) is represented in successive positions 
like film " stills ” superimposed on each other 
In spite of two further maulfesttvs it wiw not 
until 1911 that the first examples of Futurist 
painting and sculpture appcareil by the artists 
Severmi. Ealla, and Hoccloni^ Apart from the 
principle of Kimultaiieity. Futurism derived from 
(Aibist and Post -Impressionist techniques The 
movement laded out early in the first world 
war 


G 

Gabardine, a long, loose, coarse, over-gannenf . 
worn by men of the common class m the Middle 
Ages, and prescribed by law' as tho chstinctiva 
gamient of the .Tews. I’he name is now given 
to a closely woven cloth of wool and cottou 
used to make raincoats 

Gabbro, a kind of igneous rock, often very coarse- 
grained. containing a g^xul deal of plagiocliuse 
felspar, and iiionochriic pvro\ene. it may 
occasionally also Include biotite. inagnetife. 
llmenite, and hornblemle A gabbro containing 
nickel at Sudbury in llanada la one of tiie richest 
sources known of tii.it inct.il 
Gadfly, a widely distritmted f.vniily ot fiic« with 
only one pair ot wings, including the horse tlv 
'I’he fem.ales .ire very vuiacious. being able to 
bite through the skin and suck the blood of 
amm.als 'i’he inales are hjirmlc-ss 
Gadolinium. An element belonging to tho rarc- 
earths metals di'-covercd m 18H9 by M.ingnac 
Gaelic, relating to the C.iels and their language, a 
term now applied only to the (’eltic people in- 
habiting the fllgh’.iiid'^ of 'g.' 91 md.buf forroprly 
also to I he iv bs o( ll■■!lIld i:nl the !-.!■ i-l Min 
Galago, “ Bush Babies.” related to the lemur, 
native to Africa, l.arge-eyed, m keeping with its 
noctiinial characterlstn s 

Galaxy or Milky Way Galaxy is the huge disk- 
shaped cloud of g.is .ind stars (some KX'.OOO 
TmllioTi, one of which is the sun) tli.xt is turuuig 
in sfiace like a gre.it wheel, with a di.ameb-r ol 
about 100 . 000 light years 'I'he Milky W.iy 
(that part of the he.ivLMis in Aliltun’s words 
" pow’dered wltli stars ”) is re.iUy only n sm.ill 
part of tliLs disk, .\nd overv star 111 the gal.ixv is 
moving rifiind the centre under the gravitational 
(ontrol ot the whole 'I'lie sun and planets he 
iie.ir the edge of tlie disk, and it takes them 
.liiout 2.90 million years to travel once round. 
The niuiiber of stais that (vaii be seen witii rlie 
unaided eve is about :{.000. and they all be- 
long to the Milky W.iy Galaxy, as do most of 
the stars that c.an lie seen with anything but tin 
greatest telescopes With the large modem 
optic.il and rad.ir telescopes many other sy.s- 
tems, similar in size and weight to our galaxy, 
have l)een discovered . scjattercd more or less 
uniformly through space, and the universe is 
said to include at least 10,000 million siuh 
gal.ixies .See n/so F3-6. 48-50. 

Gale, a high wind now technically defined .as one 
of at least Beaufort force 8 Between thirty 
and forty gales a ^ear occur on the nortti and 
west co.asts of the British Isles and only .ibout 
half of this number 111 the smith-east At St. 
Ann's Head, Pembroke, tlie anemoinctor regis- 
tered a gust of IPi m p h on .Tan IH. 1949. 
which IS a record for tliese isbands (Justs 
exceeding 70 in p li are rarely experienced m 
London (Jale warnings are issued tor specified 
areas by tlie Meteorological Office, the A'arnmga 
taking the form of r.idio broadcasts and the 
hoisting ot atonn signals at cert.am points on the 
coast Sfe Beaufort Wind Scale. NIO. 

Gall, abnormal vegetable growths caused by 
UKsects. mites, bacteria, or fungi, foimcl on .lU 
parts of the plant Oak-appli^s, Eobiu’s i»in- 
cushicm (cm wild rose). “ witches brooms ” 
(on trei's) are examples Some are useful com 
incrciallv. r g . oak apples yield t.aimic acid and 
the black oak gall Ls used in America as animal 
food 

Galleon, the name given to the old three-decked 
Sp.amRh treasure vessels employeil in convc-ving 
the precious minerals from the Anicri(.iri 
colonics to Spain 'i'he term is often applied to 
any large, especially stately, sailing vessel 
Galley, an oar-propelled sea-boat used by the 
.indent Greeks and Homans for transport pur- 
poses. manned by slaves Boats of a similar claiis 
were used by the French down to the middle of 
the 1.8th cent . and manned by convicts 
Gallic Acid, obtained from gall nuts, suni.ach, tea 
coffee, and the seeds of the mango, is used in the 
manufacture of inks and as an astruigerit m 
medicine. It w'as discovered by C W. fcjchede 
(1742-86). a Swedish chemist 
Oalliam, a white metal, syTiibol Ca. rel.ited to 
aluminium, but which can be cut with a knife 
It was difwovercd spect-roscopltally by T.. de 
Bolsbandran 111 187b. Long before Mendeleyev 
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preclu-tovl that un element with pTO- 
pertieH wouhl f*)und ti) hll the then evittlniK 
Kap m the rernKlie Table, thm pap raine im- 
iiiediatoly below aluinnuum. so lie HUtfKested 
the n:uiie *' eka ahiiniiuuni " lor it. 

Gallup Poll, a pystcrn, introduced by Dr (lallup 
ot the United States, for tesliii!' public opinion 
on topical fiubjeels bv takint: a test poll on 
questions framed to H-i-i' opinii ii- 

GalvanLsed Iron is iron m'mI wph zinc. Tlie 
name corners from the fimt that Bueh a eoat 
protectee aKam.st lust could be dei>OHited 
elect rolylK'allv Kh^ ( rodeposition is some- 
I lines used, but the eheaper and more common 
I>rocehs dc] tends on ilippnur the iron in .i bath of 
iiujlteii /iiu 

Gamboge, a icsinous gum olitained from eeitam 
trees native to d’h.ulaud. lnd<*-( 'lima, ami 
('eylon, and used as a jelloiv pigineut m paint, s 
and also as a puigative 

Game is the term applied to v\ dd animals which are 
ru'otected Iruin mdiscrimmate slaughter by 
Uamc ]*uvs 111 the Viiiited Kingdom game 
eomprelieiids deer, liaies. pheasants, iiartruiges, 
groiLsc. bl.iek game, moor game, woodcocks, 
bust aids and < ertam other birds and animals of 
the ctiase (!ame can onlv be kdletl (w-ith few 
exceptions) bv persons holding game ln*ences 
Ocx'iipiers ot land and one other peison 
aiithoriseil by them m ca* li c^use are iillowi’d to 
kill hares and rabbits on tlieir land without 
licence (lame cannot be exiept by a 

person holding a proper licence There ls a 
close tune ” prcKcribcii lor tlu‘ ditferent classes 
of game, lor instance, tlie soiling or e\p(»aing 
lor sale of any hare or leveret during March. 
April, Mav, ,Inno, or .July is prohibited bv law 
(lrou.se cannot be sliot tictwccn Dec 11 and 
Aug M. pat ndges between Feb 2 and Aug :il. 
idiejis.ints lietween l*Vb i and S«*pt ,*U), and 
l»ldck game between Deo 11 and Aug 10 In 
regard to foxes, stags, and otters, custom and 
not Furl lament pi escribes a certain law which 
sportsmen rigidly adheie to (lame reserves 
are legallv proteeted areas xvhere natural vegeta- 
( ion .ind wild life aio allowed to lemain ijn- 
inc)le.sted by sportsmen or those who might 
destroy lor economic ends Ste British Unme 
tseusoiiH, N20 

Gaming, or Gambling — i e . staking rnonev on the 
< hanees ot a game — differs from Initting in that 
it deiiencLs upon t he rcisult tit a trial of skill or a 
turn of chaiic'c 'J'he Hotting and (Jairimg \ct 
ot UkOd replcued all the old laws on gaming, 
which went bm'k to an Act ot ITill entitled 
" An Acjto lor IMayntenance ot Artvllarie and 
debarnnge ot iiiilaiiful game's." under which 
some games were unlawful it plaved for inoncv 
m any tircaimstances Kcjulette and any g.irni' 
ot due were among such gamea Under the 
new Act any game is lawful, subject to ceitain 
conditions. 

Gammexane. a powerful inbCcUc-ide. used par- 
ticularly to kill tlu; t.sctsc lb and niusqmtci 

Gamut. 'I he set ot hues ami spaeea cm whicti 
music i.s written 

Gangiio. U 8cle.s.s un nei als associated w ith metallic 
ores. 

Gannet, a flsh-catuig bud which dives on its prey 
from e great height, swallowing it under water. 

IS lound m l.irgc; numbers off the* coast- of Scc*t- 
lancl. and has breeding station.s iii the Ifebridc's. 

St Kilda. \ilsa ('raig. the Bass Kock. (Irass- 
holine Island, and on Ortac and Les Eta<,a (rocks 
off Alderney). It is a bird ot white plumage, 
black tips to long narrow wings and wedge- 
bliai>ed tail, and wxiglis about 7 lb. The gannet 
breeds m colonics on ledgc's of steep. rcK'kv. 
islanci cliffs Related to ttie cormorants, pch- 
c^ans. and frigate-bird, s 

Garden Cities in England were founded by 
Ebenez;er Howard (1850-1928), and his ideas 
were put forward lu liLs book Tomorrow— A 
Fiareful I'ath io Real lie form (later rc-issiied as 
harden Cttie-i of Tomorrow). New towns should 
be so placed and plaimed as to get the best of 
town and country life, an adaptation of the 
model villages of certain mdustrial philan- 
thropists such as Salt. Richardson, Cadbiry. 
Lev^rhulme. and others 'The Garden City 
.Asscjciation (later the Town and Uountry 
Planning Association) was formed lu 1899. and 
the flrst garden city wab begim at Letch worth 


in 1904 and successfully established. Welwyn 
Garden City w.is also Howard’s foundation, 
established in 1919 

Gardener -Bird, a bird posstissiiig many of the 
characteristics of the bower-bird, and found 
only in Papua-New Guinea. See also Bower 
Bird. 

Gargantua. the giant hero of Rabelais’ satire, r-t 
immense eating and driukitig capacity, sym- 
biihcul ol All autagoiiistie ideal of the gieeci ot 
the* ( 'hiiTcli 

Oaigoyle, a piojeetuig spout tor corrymg off water 
(rom the root gutter of a budding Gargoyles 
are oTilv lound in old structures, modern water- 
pipe sv 'sterns having lendcrc'd them uiinecc.s.sary 
In Gothic aichitecture they were turned to 
nrehiteetur il aciomit and made to take all 
kinds of grote.sfpie forms — griiining goblins, 
hideous inonsteis. dragons, arul so forth 

Garhc, a bulbous pLiiit ot the same genus as the 
onion and the leek, and :i favourite condiment 
among the peop'o of Southern Europe It 
possesses a very strong odour and pungent, 
tasie aiid its culinai.v use is agelong 

Garnet, a grouii ot mmerals. chemically they 
•ire oHhosiheates of the niebils c.ilciuin, mag 
nesium. titanimn. iron, ahnnlnium Garnets 
cm Im* I'oloured ^ ellow. brown, bku k, gieen, or 
led. the blood-ied garnet is an important geui- 
stom*. 

Garrotte, a method of strangulation used as capital 
punishment m 8'pain. and consisting of a collar 
which IS coinpies,sed by a sv rew that cause,s 
death by piercing the spinal marrow Garroting 
was also applied to a svstem nt highway rob- 
bery common m Engl.and m 18(j2-fi:i, the 
assailants sei/iiig their vittmis from behind, 
and bv a sudden compression ot the windpipe 
tlisabling them until the robbery was completed 

Garter 'The Most Noble Order of the Garter was 
lounded (c ]:14S) by King Edwaid 111 . and D 
the premier order ot knighthood in Great 
Fntain. 'Lhe tiaditional storv aKSociating the 
garter and the motto with the ('ountess ol 
SalisbuTv. who it was said dioppcd her garter 
while dancing with the King, who remarked 
" lioni sod qui innl v peiisc " cannot be ac- 
cepted The order was originally limited to the 
Sovereign and 2.) kmglitH, but the number has 
been extended, and it may now be bestowed on 
royal personages and loading representatives ot 
the Bntisli peerage 'I’he insignia of the order 
are the garter of daik-bhic velv et with the motto 
in lettersot gold, the mantle of dark-blue velvet 
lined with white silk, the surcoat and hood, and 
the Rold-and-enamel collar 'i'he garter is worn 
on the left hg below the knee and by women as 
a sasli ov*er the lelt shoulder iSV c Knighthood. 

Gas IS an elastic Huid substance, the molecules ot 
wliicb are m constant rapid motion, and exert- 
ing pre.S8iire. 'i’he technique whereby gases are 
Iiquelled depends on increasing presbure and 
diminishing temperature Each gas lias a ent- 
Kal point. unIcHS the temperature Is brought 
down to this point no amount ot pressure will 
bnng about liquetacLion J^a-st gas to be 
liquefied was helium (19UH) which boils at 
— 209" C See Gas Laws, N30, ami F16(2). 

Gas Irora Coal tor lighting and heating purposes 
IS obtained from bituminous coal .Such a gas 
was produced and used for illmiiinating lairposcs 
by William Munloch towards the end ot the 
18th cent In Birmingham, and about 1807 
the lUvmunant xvas introduced In London, one 
Bide ot Pali Mail being lighted with it It booh 
BuppUnted oil and candles for outdoor and In- 
door lighting, and is still, in spite of the advances 
of electric light, a common illummant, its power 
having been greatly increased by the mcandc- 
Bceut burner It is widely used tor fipace heat- 
ing and cooking See Underground Gaslflcn- 
tlon. 

Gas, Natural, natural mixture of gases often pre- 
sent with depo.sits ot petroleum, found Issuing 
troin the ground in many parts of the world — m 
the oUllelds ot Venezuela and the Caucasus, m 
China, Saudi -Arabia, but chiefly in North 
America Its chief component is methane 
Large industrial centres liave inn/le use of this 
gas aince ttie latter part ot the lOtli cent , but 
much of this valuable fuel still goes to waste 
Pipelines have been conatrueted to deliver tht* 
gas to where it is wanted Britain plans to ship 
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liquid methane from the baharan oilfield by 
1904 Sff' al'^> Methane 

Gas Turbine. Thin kind of enpine lias recently 
lieroine a competitor of the internal combustion 
enpme Me(hanical movemnit Is produced by 
a Jet of pas impinpinp on a turbine wheel flas 
turbines are beiiiK used in aeroplanes, loco- 
mot' vpb. and Hlnris 'riiese enpincs arc mech- 
anically simple compared with Internal loin- 
bustion enpines. and require less maintenance 
It has been stated that the jet-i»ropelled Comet 
enineH at 450 m p li buniinK less than k Ib of 
kerosene oer p.iasenper mile 
Gastropoda Sec F23(l). 

Gauge, a Htandard dimension or measurement, 
applied In various lir.inchis of constrin ti(*n 
'rims, the standard railway gauge is 4 ft Hi m 
in the United Kingdom. United States, Canada. 
Kranc'*, Ueirnany. Austria, Holland. Kgypt. 
Tielgium, Denmark. Jtalv. llimgarv. Sweden. 
Switzerland, and Tiirlcev In Indi.i, ('evlon. 
and Spain the gauge is .5 ft 0 m In Soviet 
lliissia and Kmiand, 5 ft . Ireland. .5 it 3 m 
Narrow railway gauges of different sfandards 
are in use on very steci) inclines m various 
countries Other .standard gauges are llxeil m 
building and gun-bormg 

Gauls were inhabit aids of ancient C.anl. the 
counlrv wddcfi comprised what is now France. 
Belgium, .ind parts (4 the Netherlands. Switzer- 
land, and (lermanv 

Gault, a stratum of blue clay between the JiOwer 
OreeiiBand aiul the (Jhalk A tvplcal section of 
Die Oault can l)e seen at Folkestone 
Gavelkind, an old Knglisli custom of land tenure 
in Kent and other place.s m F/iigland, wlierebv on 
the death, intest.ate of a property owner his 
proiicrty is divided eipially among his children 
and not according to the law ot iiriiiiogemture 
Abolished by the haw o( 1‘roperty Act, UhJJ. 
and the Administration of Instates Act. 1925 
Gazelle, an animal ot the antelope family, of small 
and «lellcatc shape, wiDi large eyes and short 
cvlindrical horns It is of a lawn < olour. a 
native of Norf li Africa, and easilv domesticated 
Gecko, the name of a family ot drab lizards com- 
mon m or near t lie tropics 'They are no( turnal. 
insectivorous, and harmless 
Geiger Counter, an elect ncal devire, invented by 
(Jelger, which can detect individual atomic par- 
ticles, r 1 / . elei troiis, protoii.s. etc Jt often 
consisis of a tube of gas at a few (iii llg pres- 
sure. fitted with two elec trodis -a evlmder and 
ail ii'cial wire A high voltage t-. kept across the 
electrodes, and the pass.ige of a charged par- 
ticle through the gas releases loiis which permit 
a moinentarv discliaige between the elc^tiodes 
Klct5tn)uic circuits register this discharge as a 
“count “ (leiger counters arc widely iise<l to 
iletect and measure r idioactivitv and cosmic 
rays, both for technical and reaearcli pin poses 
Gelatine, a transparent, tasteless, organic sub- 
stance obtained from animal membranes, bones 
tendons, etc , by boiling m water It is of 
various kinds, aeoording to the substance used in 
making it Isinglaas, the purest form of it. ls 
made from air-bladders and other membranes ot 
fish, while the coarser kind — glue — is made from 
hoofs, skin, hides, etc Its constituents are 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
(ielatino is applied to an immense variety of 
purposes, from Die making ot food jellies to 
photographio materials 

(^emlnl, one of the signs of the Zodiac lying cast of 
Taurus and containing miinerous stars, only 
two of which — Uastor. the upper and brighter 
one. and Polliix. the lower one — are visible to 
the naked eye The stars are named after twin 
divinities of classical mytliologv 
Gemsbok, a large South African antelope, with 
long straiglit horns and tutted tail Light fawn 
in colour, it has a black streak across its face, 
and Is verv fiect of foot 

General, a military' title next in rank to that of 
Field-Marshal, the lilghest ottlccr In the anny 
Hanking below full (leneral are l.ieutenant- 
Geneml. Major-General, and llrigadier 
Generation a time- measure rec'koned at about 30 
years when children are ready to replace 
parents, also tlie laxly ot persons existing at 
the same time or neriocl 
Generation, Spontaneous. Srr Abiogenesis. 

Genesis, the first book of the rentateiich. compiled 


in the 3th cent nc from earlier dcKUTuent«i. 
whicli carries the scriptural narrative from the 
creation to tlic death of .Toseph Soiiietime.s 
there is disagreement, as in the story ot the crea- 
tion. Gen 1 and ii Gen i reflects the views of 
the ancient Greek scienti.st 'Phalcs (r 040- 
.540 PC’) and may be said to be Die first S( lent i fie 
accamnt of the creation of tfie vcorld The 
conditions described around the figures ot 
Abraham. Isaac, .iacob, and Jo.seph have a 
genuine historic al basis 

Genet caie of tlie smaller carnivorous animals, 
about the size of a cat. but with longer tail 
and spotted bodr It is a native of Soutliern 
Furope. North Atrua. and Western Asi.i, and is 
vahie«l for its fine sott tiir, and also lor a pei- 
fimie it produces 

Genes, the elemental y' units of licreclitc 'I'liev 
exist as highly dilTerentiated regions arranged 
along the length ot Die chromosomes A 
chrc)mosoiiie may carrv' hundreds t»r oven 
thousands of genes, eaclpwith its own paitK'ular 
fitnictiire and specific! properties T’lie position 
of a particular gene on a chromosome i-, called 
its locus .SVc Cell Division F19 21 me/ The 
Genetic Code F.5&-7. 

Geneva Conv'ention, an agreement made by Die 
Fuiopean Bowers at (ieneva in 1864. establisli- 
Ing humane regulations regarding the treatment 
of ttie sick and wounded m war and the status 
of those who rnnustcr to them All persons, 
hosi'itais. hospital ships are required to display 
the Gcnevai cross- a re<l cross on a white ground 
A second conterenee held at Geneva in IS6H 
drevV up a supplementary agreement An 
Important result of this Convention was the 
establishment of the ited Cross Society in 
187fi 

QenouilileTes, ancient metal caps for eovenng the 
knees of an anned man. an example may be 
soon on the Black Prince’s nuiiiument in Canter- 
bury Cathedral 

Genre, an art term used to describe a stvle ot 
painting which deals witli subjects of homelv 
life, but also apr>lied m J'Tance in eonnoctioii 
with other kinds ol paintings as genre du iiav- 
sage (landscape painting), geme lustonque 
(historical painting), etc 

Gentian, Die name lor plants of the dentHinn genus 
many of which hace intensely blue flowers 
The gentian-root ot (', is used in pharmacy 

Genus, a term applied in liiology to designate a 
group ot similar specues A group ot .similar 
genera is called a lamilv 

Geodesy, the science of c .ilcailating the configura- 
tion and extent ot Die eartli’s siirtace, and 
determining exact geograpiiioal positifuis and 
directions, with variations ot gravity, etc 
T.nnd-surv'cying is a branch of geodes v' 

Geography, the scienre which des(*ribc.s the earth’s 
Huilace, its physical pec-ulianties, and the dis- 
tribution of the various animals and plants upon 
it Jt is usual to divide the .suliject into tw'o 
main branches — physical geography, whi< h 
deals with the composition of the t vrth’s surface 
and the distribution of its living occupints. 
animate and inanimate, and human geo- 
graphy. wdiich includes economic, political, and 
social geography 

Geology, the science wdiicfi deals wltli Die con- 
dition and structure of tlie earth, and tlie evi 
clence afforded ot ancient forms ot life dlie 
geological strata are classified m the lollowing 
categories rninarii or ralneozoir (the oldest 
fossll-beariiig rocks including the ( 'ainbnan. 
Ordovician. Silurian, Devonian. ( 'arbonlteious. 
Permian). StrontJaru or Mesozoir ('rnassic, 
Jurassic, rietacecms), Tertuiry or ('n'lnozou 
(Kocenc. Oligocene, Miocene. Pliocene. Pleisto- 
cene). rost U'rtiaiy (mobt recent locks) See 
F30. 

Geometrical Progression is a term use<l to indicate 
a succession of numbers which increase or 
decrease at an equal ratio — as 3, 9. 27. or Gl. 

16. 4 

Geometry is the branch of mathematics which 
demonstrates the properties of figures, and the 
d^tances of points of space from each other by 
rneans of deductions It is a science of reason 
from fundamental axioms, and was perfected 
by Euclid about 300 n c The books ot EucUd 
contain a full elucidation of the scaence, though 
supplemented m modern time? by Descarte? 
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Newton and f'amot Of rooont rears non- 
Euclidean Kcoinetry lias beiMi developed. 
Qoophysic."., the branches of physics which are 
concerned with the earth and its atmosphere 
Meteorology, geomagnetism, aurora and air- 
glow. ionosphere, solar activitv, cosmic rais. 
glaciology, oceanogmphy, seismology, imcloar 
radiation in the atmosphere, roikets, and .satel- 
lites — all these are geophysieal .‘-objects 'I’he 
object of the International (Icophysical Yeir. 
1957-.^y. was to investigate the physical 
phenomena occurring on and around the eartli 
l)v means of carefiillj^ co-ordinated observations 
made simultaneously all over the globe, ^’c^■ 
alt'O F43. 

Georgo-Noble, a gold coin, so railed from St 
Cieorg“ and the drag('n deputed on its obverse 
Eir.^t Issued in the reign of llenrv VIII 
German Silver, an allov ot <opper. /inc. and nickel, 
and used in the m imilat tine ot table-w'are, such 
as spoons forks, ote 

Germanium. A giev. hard, brittle chemical 
elcmcnr,, symbol (Ic. chemicallj related to silicon 
and till lliscovered bv Wmkler m IHSO Its 
richest ore is germrimte coniammg of th? 
metal Coal is aKo a rel ihvely neii source 
Since 19 IH it lias assumed great importance as a 
aemi-cundueting iinteiial ior making i,ran- 
sistors (<! V ) BeiMusc ol tins it ins been so 
mtensivoly studied that more is known about 
it than about .viiv ottmr element. 
GestaRomanoruin (batm - deeds of the Ivomans). 
a modi.ieval eolli'Ctioii of batin stones of un- 
known authorship which (inu'ited widel.v in 
I'hirope (luring the Middle Ages Fir.st printed 
in the 15th cent The stories were used h\ 
Chancer. Shakespeare and other writers who 
fouiui many romantic incidents and legeiuis 
winch they w'ere alile to turn to g(vod .leeount 
Gestation, the carrviiig of \(»nng in annuals during 
pregnancy, vanes ( onsideralih m its length 
ill the ease of an elephant, the period is 21 
months, a camel, 12 months. .i cow, 9 montlis, 
a cat, S weeks, a liorse, <18 v\i*eks. a dog. •) 
WTeks. and a pig. It) weeks liens " sit ” for 
21 divs, geese. 80. swmiis, 42 turkey.s. 2S. 
pigeons. IH. 

Geysers, lud, springs of vc-leamc oiigm.ition and 
action, arc remarkalile for (he tact that they 
throw out huge streams ot boiling water iii- 
c.tead ol lava as in tlie case ot a voknino 'I'lie 
most lamoiis gey.scrs are those ot leidaiul. wliu h 
niimb(*r m era hundred, the prim ip il one having 
an oijcmng 70 ft in diametei and disehaiging 
a column of water to .i lieiglif of 200 ft 'I lu'n^ 
are abo geysers in tl'e Yellowstone region of 
Ameiiea, .mil some in New /eal.ind Also a 
device now in common domestic use lor lieatmg 
running water (inieKlv l)v gas or elec ( ric ity 
Ghost-Moth or Ghost Swltt, an interesting noc tiir- 
iial insect hunnili), common in 

England, p()ssc.ssiiig m the male a white toll.ir 
and known for its h.ibit ot lioviaing with a 
pendiiliim-Uke action m the twilight over a 
particular spot wlierc the female is conrisaled 
Giambeaux, metal aimour for tlie legs and shins. 

worn by the warriors ot lliehard 11 ’s reign 
Gibbon, the name of a long-ariiicd ape mainly in- 
habiting ts E Asia It IS without tail, and 
possesius the power of very rapid movement 
among the trees of the forests 
Qin, a well-known spirit distilled Irom malt or 
barley' and flavoured with the jumper licrrv 'I’he 
principal varieties are the J'higibti and Ameri- 
can. known as " Gin ” or " J>rv (iin ”, ami Mie 
Eiitcli, rclerred to as " jenever ” or “ fbylland.se 
jeiiever ”. In Germany and .Austria it is called 
“Schnapps” 'I'he word ” Gm ” is an ab- 
Iirevution of “ Geneva ”, botli being primarily 
derived Irom the French geiuCvre (juiujut) 
Qmger la obtained from a reed-like iiercnmal plant 
g?own in tropical countries There arc tw'o 
varietie.s, black ginger and grey ginger The 
former is obtained bv peeling .ind drying the 
root, the latter by scalding and drying Ginger 
is largely' used as a condiment 
Giraffe, the tallest of existing animals, reaching a 
height of from 18 to 20 tt when full grown. 
Its sloping back and elongated neck seem t<9 be 
the natural evolution of an atninal that has to 
feed on the liranches of trees It is a native of 
Africa. 18 of a light fawn colour marked with 
darker spots, and has a prehensile tongue 


OlraJda, a lieautifiil and remarkable example of 
Arabian art. erected in 1195 at Seville, still m 
existence^ Minarets similar to the Giralda 
are to be found at Ylorocco. Tunis, and Tet- 
iian 

Glaciers form in the higher Alpine ranges, and are 
immense consolidated masses of snow, which 
are gradually impelled by their force down 
the mountain-sides until they reach a point 
where the temperature causes them to melt, and 
they run off m stieams From such glaciers the 
live great rivers, the Rhine, the Po. the Rh(5ne, 
the Inn. and the Adige, have their source 'fho 
longest of the Hwiss glaciers l,s the Gross 
Aletsch w'hlcli sonietmies extends ova*r 10 miles. 
Some ot the glaciers of the liimalay'as are four 
times .IS long The Muir m Alaska is of 
enormous magnitude, and that ot Jiisteldals 
Brae in Norway is tlie largest in Fiirope 
Gladiators were prot(’s,sional athletes and com- 
batjnts in ancient l{onu‘. contesting with cacli 
other or with wild beasts At first they were 
draw'n from the slave and prisoner classes ex- 
clusively, but so inueh were the successful gladi- 
ators held in esteem that men came to make a 
prolession of .ithletics and gladiatorial training 
schools were (’stablisliiil When ;i gladi.itor 
was vaunnishcd without being killed in combat, 
it was left with the. spcctatons to decide his fate, 
death Ix’ing \oted by holding the hands out 
with tJie thumb turned inward, and lite by put- 
ting lorth the hands with the thumb extended. 
Gladiatorial show^s were the chief public displays 
in Home fioni the 8rd to the 4th cent \ o. 
Glass, a substance obtained from tlie fusion of 
Kihca Nand) with various bases, and is more or 
less traii^p.iront There are nuincrous kinds of 
glass, but they gioiu) themselves under one or 
other of the following clasaillcations — Flint 
glass, or crystal, w’hose components are potash, 
Hilic.v, ind oxide of lead, window glass, made 
from soda, hme. and silica. Boliemian glass, 
containing potash, lime, and silica, and bottle 
glass, composed of soda. lime, alumina, silica, 
and oxide of iron Heat-proof glasses used 
for making cooking utemslls contain boron. 
Glaas was made by tlio Plioenieians, and was 
familiar in ancient Fgyi)t The Egyptians 
iritrodncfd it into Rome In the Middle Ages 
Venice was famed tor it.s glass inanufactiirea. 
but altci the 17th cent Boliemia acanired 
pre-eimnence English glass real bed its higliost 
lex'el Ol artistic design in tlie 17th and 18th 
cent Window glaas was not used in tins eoiin- 
try for dwellings imtil tlie end of tlie Aliddl * Ages. 
Glass-Snake, genus, Ophn^aimn. of Iegle.ss lizards 
with long fragile tails capable of re-generation 
when broken tSix spedixs are known, in F. 
Europia S W Asia, Indo-Gliina, an<l N America. 
Attains a length of alioiit 2 ft . main colouring, 
green, witli black and yellow markings 
Glauconite. A green mineral, ehemicallv a 
hydrated silicate of potassium and iron Gom- 
inonlv found in marine .sands (hence these rocks 
jire known as ” greensands ") and sandstones 
Qlaucus Ls a curious genus of sea slugs often called 
the Hea lazard iKdoiigmg to the molliises It i.s 
without shell and has a soft body, with horny 
mouth and four tentacle^s It is a native of the 
Atlantic-, and is not more than 12 in in length. 
Glee, an unaccompanied piece for tliree or more 
voices, Gleu-smging was popular iii England 
during the 18th and early 19tli cent and glee- 
clubs are .still m existence 
Globigerma, an oceamo unicellular animalonle with 
a perforated shell, and occurring in certain parts 
of the Atlantic in such vast numbers as to form 
a bed of chalk oo/e with their empty shells 
Glockenspiel, an i instrument composed of metal 
bars each of whuh is tuned to a note The 
bars aie struck by liand-hammers and give 
lorth cliiiiiing soiinils, 

Gloria in Excelsls ("Glory to God in the high- 
est ") IS the opening of the Latin hymn adapted 
from Luke ii 4. and the most prominent hymn 
of the ecclesiastical iites In the Christian 
liturgies 

Gloria Patrl, the lesser Doxology, with which 
chants are generally concludeil in the English 
Church service — “ Glory be to the IVther. and 
to the Son." 

Glow-worm, a beetle, possessing the powder (much 
stronger in the fein.ile than the male) of emitting 
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l>hoephorcHcenb llRht from the hhkd eud of the 
iKxly ITie female ih uim^lesa. 

Oluoinlum. See Beryllium. 

Ohicose. Dextrose err Orape Su^ar la a carbohydrate 
(7 V ), It IS produced by hydrolyms from cane 
bURar. dextrlue. st,arch. cellulose, etc . by the 
acthui of leaRcnts it also occurs m many 
plaiitfl. fruits, and honey For brewing pur|)os«*s 
tduco.se Ik prepared by the c(jn version of starch 
by sulphuric acid. Malt also converts starch 
into rIucosc 

Glutton or Wolverine, the blRRest animal of the 
weasel fainily, inhabits the northernmost parts 
ot 1‘liirope and AmeriCMT, In build it resembles 
the bear, and is rather larRer than a badger 
Its liir is of a brown-black hue. but coarse 
Glycerine or Glycerol, cMxurs in natural lats com- 
bined witli fatty acidK, and is obtaiic'd by de- 
(ornposniR those bubsLaiiccs with alkahc'S or 
by hxiperheatcd steam. It Is colourlt^.s and oily 
and sweet, ami h put to a variety of commercial 
use's, being widely utilised for nicdicaincnts. for 
lubncatiiiR purposes, ami in the manufacture cd 
mtru-glycerme 

Glycols. Organic compounds containing two 
alcohol RTOUps ICtliylene Rlycol is the most 
widely known example it is used as an anti- 
freeze In mut(tr-car nubators on account of 
its property ot greatly rediieinR the freezing 
point ot water Also used lu the manufacture 
of “ Terylene Ste Estei's. 

Qlyptoden, an cvtinct specie*-! of gigantic armadillo, 
fossil remains of which have been dibcovcred m 
8 America It was some 9 ft kaig, earned a 
huge tortoise-llke shell, and had fluted teetli 
Gneiss, a nietamorphic nx'k usually containing 
qiurtz, fels[)ar, and mica It Is banded, the 
light-coloured nnueials being eouceiitrated 
apart from the dark minerals 
Gnosticism. See J18. 

Gnu, an animal of the antelope family combining 
the oharacteribt icH of the buffalo in its head and 
horns, the ass In It.s neck and mane, and the 
hoTHC In lls long and bushy tail There arc two 
species, till' coniinon and Ihe bnndicil. and they 
uie about the bize of an ass They abound in 
Africa and congregate In herds 
Goat-Moth {('oiofus cossu<^), a large moth of the 
(’osutrlue family, cominon in Britain, evil- 
smelling. and very de.struchve iri the larval 
stage to trees of the poplar and willow genus. 
Into the wood ot whuli the tateipiilir liores 
during lls thre<' years’ perutd of development 
Goats arc horned ruminant (luadmi'eds. indlgcn- 
ouK to the ICa'^tern Ifcinispheie. but now domes- 
ticated ill all parts ot the world Though 
related to the Kheei), they fire a much h.irdicr and 
mofo active auinial 'J'he male has .1 tuft ot 
hair under the ihm Many species, including 
those of (\iKhmere an<l Angora, are v.iluable for 
(heir hair, which l.s used toi tine textile tabrlts 
The nnlk of the goat is nutritive, and goat-skins 
are in good demand for le.ither lor gloves, shoes, 
etc 

Gobelin Tapestry w.is originated by*^ a taniily of 
livers named (loliellii 111 the Ifitli cent m Bans 
'Phe (Jobelin c'stabli.shmeiit . winch produced 
this beiuititul bipestry. made ot allk ami wo«)l. 
or bilk and cotton, was taken over by the 
< Joveriiineut of Tyoins X1V\ in 106J. and since 
(ben has been the French national lactory lor 
that class of fabric 
God and Man. See J18, 

Gog and Magog, two legendary Bity of London 
giants, supposed to lie the offspring of certain 
wlckecl daughters of the Emperor Diocletian and 
a band ot demons Tliev were brought captive 
to liondon and made to serve as prisoners at the 
Palace ot linite, which stood on the site of 
(billdhall Effigies ot the giants have stood in 
( bnldhall since tlie time of Henrv V They were 
destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. replaced in 
1672, and used to be carried tlirough the streets 
of l.ondou In the Lord Mavmr’s Show The 
present figures, newly carved In lime wood by 
Mr David Evans, replaceil those carved m 1708 
by Elchard Saunders, whicii were destioyed m 
an air mid during the last war 
Gold. Metallic element, symbol An (Latin Aurum) 
related to silver and copper.The coinage metals 
The greatest amount of R»)ld is obLilned by 
treating gold-Iieanng quartz by thecyaiiide pro- 
cess. 'riie gold is dissolved out by cyanide 


solution, which 18 then run into long boxes 
filled with 7inc sliavlngs when the gold is 
precipitated as a black slime This is melted 
with an oxidising agent which removes the zinc 

Gold-Beaters’ Skin is the outside membrane of 
the large inte.stlne of the ox. specially prepared 
and iLsed bv gold-beaters for placing between 
the lcate.s of gold while they beat them Tln.s 
inembrane is ot great tenacity, and gets beaten 
to such extreme thinness that it is used to put 
oil cuts and bnilscw 

Gold Standard. This coiisi.sts in the fixing of (he 
value of a currency in terms of a weight ol gold ot 
a certain tlnenesH ( ’ountrics working under the 
gold Btamhinl lay down .1 tlxed (01 onlv slightlv 
varying) weight of gold a.s equivalent to <i unit of 
their currency, ami their (’entml Banks under- 
take to supply gold, either treoly or t-ubjcf't to 
certain limitations, in exchange tor the imtional 
currency at this rate Ai'cordingly, then Cen- 
tral Banks need to keep .1. ( iold llescrve snlhcieiit, 
to meet deinancl- tor bucli exchanges of the cm- 
rency lor gold In piactice under i>re-cut con 
ditions, the pixssession o) dollars or ol other gold- 
standard money is treated as eciuivalent to that 
of gold 

Golden Age, according to (he Greek nnd Koman 
poets, was the age of peace and innocence when 
maiikuid lived in a state ot idenl prosperity and 
liappinesH 

Goldeneye, a species of wild <luck, wudely distn- 
Imted over Arctic regions It is a Tiassage- 
rnigrant and winter-visitor to the British Lsles 
Jlius nested m Cheshire Dist.mguislieil by a 
large white spot in trout of each eye on a dark 
ground 

Golden Number, tlic number of anv year in tlie 
metonic cvcie of 19 years, cicnvmg its name 
from the fu*t that in the old calendars it was 
always prmle<l in gold It is found b> adding 
1 to the nuinbor of the year Ai> and dividing 
by 19, tlie remainder being tlio Gohleii Number, 
or. it no remainder, the (iolden Number is 19 
The only use to which the Golden Nunilxer is 
put now Ih im making ecclesiastical calculations 
tor determining movable fc'asts 

Goldsmiths Company, one ol the richest London 
City Companies, the otlicial assaveis ot gold 
and Sliver, invested with the iHivver ot " hall- 
luaiking ” the quality of objects made inuu 
these metals First charter granted in 1327 

Gondola, the old regulation black boats -o crjiu- 
iMon on the canals of Venice, piopell-'d by a 
gondolier with one oar who stamls at th(* stern, 
his pas.sengers lieing accommodated in a covered 
hpaic III the centre 

Gonfalon, the pennon affixed to a lance, spear, or 
standard, consisting usuallv of two or throe 
streamerH. and made to turn like a weather-cock 

Gophers. Rodent mammals 'I'ho pocket gophers 
are stout -liodied burrowers common In the 
1) S A The slender bunowing gophers, also 
called “ ground squirrels ” ocvur m central and 
western USA The sisel or suslik is a related 
European bT)ecies They are a great pest 
among grain c rops 

Gordon Riots of 1780 were an anti-poperv agitation 
foment ei I by l^orcl (Jeorge Gordon. Called also 
No-Popery Riots ” 

Gorilla, the largest of the anthropoid apes, found 
m tlie temests of Equatorial Afncvi, and at 
in.atMnty standing from 4 to 5 ft high 

Goshawk (Accititer (leotilis). a ihurrial b»rd of prey, 
learlc'hH and cxtremelv' agile, loves W’oodecl 
country and is very destructive c>l poultry and 
game-birds It resembles the peregrine falcon 
in appearance, but L.is shvirter, rounded wings 
This bird was a givat (avourite of falconers m 
inediaeval times It is still a familiar sight lu 
parts ot Europe, was once cominon m England, 
where it IS said to have bred again m recent 
j'ears. 

Gospels arc those portions of the New Testament 
which de.al with the life, death. reMirrectiou. 
and teaclimgs ot Christ 'They are the gospels 
of Matthew. Mark, Luke, and .lohn, and the 
flrst three are c:alled the synopiu: gospels Ijecause 
of their general uiuty of narrative 'I'hat of 
iohn Is of Boniewhat wider scope, and gives in 
addition to the story of the Paisaiou an account 
of the ministry in Judaea. 

Gothic. A term applied to a style of arclntecture 
which followed the Koinanesque. appeared lu 
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Fmnce diinnp Lht* TJth cciif , ami is typical ct 
northern Europe. It was not Koueraily appre- 
ciated south of the Alps. 'J’he liipli and sharply 
pointe<l arches, the walls supported outside by 
ilyint; buttresses, the tracened windows, often 
tUle(i wltli stained class, and the lofty spires are 
in sharp distinction to the Heinicircular arches 
ami the massive walls characteristic of the more 
Murdy Koirianesoue style Yet the transition 
was ciaduaL 'I'he cathedrals ot Chartres. Laon. 
and the Benedictine church of St Dciils just 
oiit'^ide Pans are typuuil ot early (lothic The 
style lound it.s lull expre»Mon in the Prencli 
cathedrals of the lIUli and 1 tth cent ■ Itelins, 
Notre Dame. Bcauvahs. Mouikcs. and Amiens 
From Prance tlie style spicad to other lands in 
each ot which it developed its own chaiac- 
terLsties. thus the English chiirthes tended to 
have iriiissive towers and delicate spires and. as 
at Salisbury, were often set in open Rrounds sur- 
rounded by lawns, hdemisli and Dutch chiuclies 
weie .soinctime.s Imilt ot brick as were tho.^e m 
north (lormariy and Scandinavia, in Spam the 
Klamhoyant style was followed The main 
(Jnthic cathedral lu Italy, that ot Milan, al- 
thoui:h benun in loHO was not completed until 
the early lyth cent Tlie lofty character ot 
(iothic h.us been attributed by the romantic to 
pious .ispiration, as it the spires wore sti ivin^r to- 
w arris hcave-u and this concept may well tiave 
pl.sycfl a part The more concrete loasons liow- 
eycr were soiuew'hat diffeieat KomanoMiue 
ilumhca were Ihick-wallcd. sturdy, sniall- 
wiudowed and set olteu iii oi>en country 
oi on lieiKhlR (o) liccause arehitectH luid m»t 
\i‘t rhscoveied how to support a heavy roof 
without massive walls and (6) becrausc, 
hein^r limit in dauuerous tunes, they ha»i a 
lieteusiye function Cothie churches heKaii 
lo lie raised ui less Irouhlesome timcH and were 
tall loi the sarni' leasoii that New York sky- 
scriiteis are tall (i c . the mcrcasimr price of 
land I ,\J.s() they were built ui tirowimr cities 
whiT,* nor iniK'h sptK e was .ivailable and they 
w('ie lavish ill style iiec ause wealth wivs uurc.i.s- 
mcr . 111(1 rich inerehant.s were willim.'' to eon- 
Irib'iie Jj..ite Eiiirlish (Jotlm is hocm. lor 
exaiiiitle, at Kind’s Collcm.' ('h.ipcl, (.’aiiibridue, 
lleiirvs Chapel at Wehtmini.ster. and St 
Ceorire’.s Chapel .it WincNoi (all c l.'iOO) 
(iotliie IS also found iii secular huildiuK.s, c </ . 
lain Weiihani Hall iii Sulfolk, the cMstle at 
(iheni, f.lie town h.ills ot lamv.im and .Middcl- 
1)111. i .ind the streets of (iotliu- house.s in Bruires 
-till in u<-e todav Virtiialh Cotliic ,is a stvle 
(ecclmhnu the “ Cofhic reviv.il ” ot lOtti cent 
iMiKlaud) ended at the close ot tlie 15th cent 
CofliK irt IS iiest seen in the tlliunmated m. mu- 
se rvpls ot the i'Uli and 14th cent .ind m th(‘ 

» him li Kciilptiire ft.s ( tiaraeteiistie is a eom- 
ptde departure from ttie cool, perfec tiom.st 
realiMii of cLihskmI times with distortion to 
liroduie einotiorial eflec t.s d’ho human llk'urcs 
.ire not ideal torin.s hut rec oirnisahle a.s peojile 
we iniaht, meet m ttie street, vet there was also 
the element ot wild iiii miri.ition, intricite de- 
sipui. and a we, ill h ol feelmir which miKlit be 
aroP'stpic, hmiiorous. in.u abie, or even obscene 
'L'liis clement ot distortion ami sometimes wildly 
“ um ^ ih.stic " cokainnt; which produced an 
elfet t more dr.imafu th.aii the literal representa- 
I ion of the i lassie .s( liools rom. lined an important 
element in Ccnnaii .irl {'.ce ICxpresslomsm) riKht 
up to modem thucs and is iL-'ed by other modern 
S( lioots 

Goths A Teutonic people who omrlnallv came 
from southern Swa-den (Gotland) and by tlie 
‘Ird rent were settled m the retrion north c)f the 
Bl.iek Sea They bcKaii to encroach on the 
h’oman Empire and early in the 4th cent split 
into two divLsion.s the VisiRotha or West Goths, 
luid the OstroRoths or East (4oths 'I'he Ostro- 
goths were conrjuered by the Huns r 370. while 
the Viaicoths under Alaric devastated Greece 
and simked Rome in 410 Eventually the Visi- 
goths spread to France and Spain and their last 
king Roderick fell in battle against the Moors in 
711 The OstroKotbs regained their independ- 
enie on the death of Attila in 453 and iiyder 
thr>r king Thecxlonc the Great comiaered Italy 
m 493 They lost their identity alter Justinian 
regained Italy, 525-552. 

Gourd Family or Cucurbitacead. This family of 


about 050 species of IJowering plants includes 
the gourds, pumpkins, cantaloupes, cucundwr, 
gherkin, vvater-ineloii and sriuaahes Most 
abundant in the tropics, the cucurbits ara 
inamly climbing .annual.s with verv rapid growth, 
nie bath-room loof.ih is the skeleton ot ona 
curciirhit fruit, JAtffa cylnidrica The snuirtiiuj 
cucumber Js another memlx*r ot the family 
Governor. A device attached to an engine, tur- 
bine. compressor, ctej . vviilcli automatically con- 
trols the engine’s speed in accoi dance with 
power demand Must governors depend upon 
the ccntnfugal action of two or moie balls which 
arc thrown outwards as their spr;ed of rotation 
iTicrcasea and actuate a ttirottlc valve or cut-off. 
T'he centrifugal govenior was invented by 
Thomas Mead, patented by him in 1787, and 
used on windmills Watt adapted it to tho 
sieain engine 

Grail, Legend ol the Holy, a laic of (VI tic origin 
which hecjuno part ot Artfiiiri.ui legend and the 
subject of ni.iiiy mediaeval (lue.st-romances. 
According to the Chnstian version the grail was 
the cup which (^hrist used at the Last Supper, 
bniught to J'’..glaiul by St .Joseph ol \nmathca. 
Grand Prix, the “ I'Tcnch Derby." w.is c.stabhshc(l 
by Napoleon Jlf . in 186.1 It is the chief 
French rau^ .ukJ is an international competition 
of thrt‘e-year-old.s 

Granito is a coarsely crystalline igneous rock oon- 
Ristmg of (piart/ and alk.ill felspars plus mica 
or hornhleudo It is a uiiieli used ornamental 
and building stone, it forms tlie high ground 
of Dartmoor and Bodmin Moor 
Graphite vr Plumbago, commonly called black- 
lead. IS a form of carbon oocurrlrig m foliated 
masses m marble, schist, etc It i,s soft, will 
make hl.ick niaiks on paiier or other plain 
surfaces, and is mainlv used for le.id peiuils It 
)B also a valuable lubricant Pure graphite has 
found .1 new use with the construction of atomio 
piles Important deposits occur in Siberia, 
(’evlon. Madag.isc.ir, I aiiada, and the TJ S A 
Graptolites, fossil animals confined to Camlirlaii, 
Ordovu Kill and Silurian strata (Jiice eliissifteil 
113 hvdia/oa hut now considered more likely to 
be heimehordates 

Grasshopper. There arc many Rpccies of these 
leaping Insects which are relaled to the locusta 
and ciickets Most are vegetarians, some oat 
rties and c.aterpillars also The clurping snimcl 
they make Is made by .scnping the hind legs 
against the wings, in .some species a noise ifl 
jirodiiced by ruhhing the vvingH togctlier 
Gravitation. .See F16(2), 44(1). 

Graylag, the ordinary wild grey goose of Kurope, 
file siiecies from which donu'stic gc'cse are 
derived . fieauents tens and maishcs, brixsls 
in Iceland, .Sc'aiuhnavii. end Sc'utlaiul. distin- 
guished by pinkish legs and feet and lack of 
black markings on bill 

Grayling, a Iresh-WMter llsli of the salmon familv 
having a large dorsKil fin. and averaging about I 
lb in weight 

Grebe, a diving bird of beautiJul iihunagc funud 
over a great ji.irt of the world on lake.s iiiid 
cxieaiiR Tlie two species famih.ir m Gre.it 
Britam are the J)abchick or kittle Grebe and 
the* l.irge and handsome Great Crested Grehc', 
which has a feathery tuft, lost in the autumn, 
on each .side ot the head Grebes have remark- 
able cc/urtship displays Tlic- breast feathers 
are of a downy sottness .iiid silver lustre, for 
whicli tliey were forniorlv much hunted 
Greek Ai t. A'ce Hellenic Ai t. 

Greek Fire, a comhustihlc, suriposeil to have been 
composed of .suliihiii, nitie. naphtha, and 
asphalt, used with destnntlve i ff(*ct by the 
CJrceks of the Fastein Jhupire m their w.irs 
Greek Kalends, equivalent to nmer. as only tlio 
Romans, not thc‘ Greeks, had kah'ncls 
Green Room, the common ahsem tiling rcxiin for 
actors and actresses behind the stage, bo called 
from the first room of tlie kinci being decorated 
in gieen 

Gregorian Calendar, introduced by Pope Gregory 
XIII In A. I) 1.5H2 to replace the ineiact Julian 
calendar (ireat Britain dlcl not adopt It until 
1752 when eleven days were dropped hi the 
month of Septemlwr Calendar. 

Gregorian Chant, ritual music with a fiysteni 
of harmony siiitable for church use. First 
estubJished by Pcqie Gregory I. 
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Gresham’s Law Btates that if Kood money, t e., 
money with the higher intrinsic value, and bad 
money are in circulation together, the bad 
money will tend to drive out the good money 
from circulation For instance, the good money 
IS more likely to Ije melted down or demanded 
in lavmcnt by foreign creditors 
Gretna Green, a celebrated \illage In Dumfries, 
just ovf'r the border from England, where run- 
away marriages were performed from 1754 to 
IH.50. tliough only completely stopped during 
present centurv 

Griihn, in ancient mythology, a winged creature 
with an eagle’s liead and body of a lion, found 
in ancient sculptures of Persia and Assyria 
Its origin 18 traced to the Itittites It liail the 
same religious significance as the winged sphinx 
of Egypt The griffin vulture is a bird named 
after tlie mytliologkMl creature, found in 
Europe. Africa and India 
Grilse, a young salmon that has only been once to 
tlic sea 

Grimm’s Law, formulated by .Jacob tlrirnm. an 
eminent (ierman philologist, lays down a prin- 
ciple of consonantal change in the (fermanic 
languages For instance. T«ot pater. Eng 
fatfu-r, (ler Vater. I^at fiater, Eng brother. 

(ier Jiruder. Eat decern. Eng tni. (Jer zehn 
Grog, the Ixiveiagc i-erved out to sailors, and 
compounded of spirit and water in prescrilxid 
proportions The name, it is said, was derived 
from the fact that Admiral Vernon, who intro- 
duced it into the English navy m 1745. wore 
(irogram lireei he-' 

Grogram (French aros urain). a Kind of rough 
fabric made of wool aiui some other lll>ro. eucli 
as silk, mohair, or cott^m, formeily much used 
for commoner kimis of wearing apparel 
Grotto, a natural or artilicial civc \iiiong fhe 
most famous are the i»!iic rr-kfo <>( < ' ijipi and tlie 
stalactite giotto "I Xunp, !'• litter has 

lieon known Hince IKT.i and is of singular 
picturesiiucness 

Ground Wave, tliat jiart of the eneigv emitted 
bv a radio transmitter which travels aUmg the 
ground, as opposed to tlie sky \Na\e wiiieli is 
letleoteil back to eartli by tlie ionosphere 
With the lower radio-fiouucri lea, the ground 
wave can be picked up ovi'r seveial thousand 
inilcH. in the broadcasting band. oAcr a 
hundred or so mile.s, it is virtually useless at 
high frequeiieies 

Grouse, game Inrd of tlie northern Lititudes where 
some JO HfieeM's oceur Tliey are stout, com- 
pact. ground-dwelling Inrds, protect i\ cly plum- 
agod (the willow grouse turns white in winter), 
the male iisiiallv being larger and luoie liriglitlv 
colnired than the female The red grouse of 
till' Itritisli iiKHU lands Ihis been introdined into 
Pelgium and W (Jeniianv Of the same family 
aie the blackcock, ptaimigaii. < aiicrcalllie. 
American prairie-hen. and the I'ommon part- 
ridge (Irouse shooting begins m Pritam on 
Aug 12 

Guanaco, a laige species of Ikimn. common to South 
America, and utilised as a beast of burden 
Guano, the oxeremeut of sea birds, found m large 
quantifies on the rockv islands of tlie western 
roasts of Houth Anierua iiiul Nauru Is If 
forms a useful fertilising agent, being neb in 
jihospliate and ammonia, and first came into 
use in 1H41. sin'-e whlcli time Penman guano 
has been a recognised aiticle of commerce 
Beds of guano from 5il to (U) ft in thickness 
are not uncommon. Fish guano and bat guano 
Irom caves m tSouth Americ.v and the liahamas 
are also used as fcrtilisiTS 
Gudgeon, a small fresh water fish of the carp 
laniily with 2 small barbels on fhe upper hp 
Guelph and Qhibelliiie. Italianised forms of the 
(Jerman words “ Welf " and “ Waiblmgen.” 
the names of two rival piincely families whose 
(onflicts made much of the history of (lermaiiy 
.ind Italy during the Middle Ages The 
feuds lietw’eeu these two factions continued 
m Italy during the campaigns of Emperor 
Frederick I . and later deieioped into the fierce 
struggles of the 1 5th cent Ixjtwecn emperor and 
pope In Italy the (.ihibellmes supported the 
side of the (iermaii eniperofs and tlie (luciplis 
the cause of the pope The present Royal 
Family of England is descended from the 
tfiieliihs, through the ilucal Uouse of Brunswick 


(the name of Windsor was assumed during the 
first world war) 

Guildhall, the rdace of assembly of the memliers of 
a guild, and at one time, when guilds w'ere in 
full strength, was practically the Town Hall 
The London (luildhall is to-day the hall of meet- 
ing for the Citj of London Corporation 

Guilds for the fostering and protection ot various 
trades have existed in England since Anglo- 
Saxon times, and from the 12th to the lOtli 
cent exeicised great inlluence iind enjoyed 
many privileges. ’I'bere were trades’ guikP 
and craftsmen’s guilds, and m all large citlc> 
and towns there was a guild hall ’J’heir 
successes m the Middle Ages led to manv mono- 
polistic abuses, and in the end it became neces- 
sary to free the uamtry from their restrictive 
power T’he City (bii’ds (Livery Comi»ames of 
(he City of Tamdon) derive their name from fhe 
dihtiiictive dre>v‘i assumed by their members in 
the 14th cent Thi're are S2 vTiilds in existence 

Guild Socialism. J21. 

Guillemot, a genus of sea-birds of the auk faniilv. 
couunon m Noithern laiiuiie. two specie.s — the 
Common (iuillemot and the Black (imllemot^ 
licing natures of our own sea coasts, nesting on 
tfie cliffs Brllrmlcli’s (Iuillemot. an Arctic 
Hiiecies. IS a rare straggler m the Bnnsli Isles 

Guinea, an English gold tom of the value ol 
Iwenty-oiie shillings, current from IGh.) to 1817. 
and deriving its name from the first guinea coin- 
age having been struck from gold obtained on 
the coast of (Juinea 

Guinea-Pig, a rodent of the cavy familv about 10 
In. in leiigtJi and with a tail so short that it does 
not project outside the body It makes an 
excellent pet, though easily frightened Uk 
ancestors w'ere sT>ecies of the wild cavy of 8 
Amenta said to h.ive been domestical td bv Hu 
Incas of 1‘eni .S/t Z15i2) 

Guitar, a si\-st ringed instiinnent witli a liolka^ 
le.sonant Ixulv (be stiings being jiliu ked bi 
the fingers The mstninumt seems to ba\r 
origmateil in 8i)ain, but there is a variant kiiowai 
at the llawanan (luit.vr A recent, dcveloii- 
nicnt IS the I'dectric (luitar. in winch (lit 
n'ech.mi(M.I vibrations ol (be strings are con 
verted into elet tromagiu tic vibrations, amj'li- 
lled, and n'prodinod bv a loud-speaker 

Gules, a hcra.Mio lenii, ileriotmg a rose of icd 
tincture, induated by vertical lines drawn or 
engraved witliMut colour 

Gulf Stream is ( onUned entirely to flu* wesirrn 
side of the N Vtlaiitie and is tlic waiiu-uafir 
current flowing fhiougli ibc Straits of Floiida 
liom the Cull of Mevieo parallel to the AiiKTic.'in 
(cast up vs far as (’ape Hatt"raH IToni Ihcit 
it continues noi tn-eastw ards as a slower broadei , 
(ooler (vet oven so. lelativclv warm) dnlt ol 
w.iter, merging with the North Atl.iutic Dnlt 
and losing its uleniitv about 40“ N lijit . 00“ \\ 
l.oiig It is a common error to attribute the 
w.irmth of (he British Isles and Weatein Euroj'e 
generally to the Culf Sticam but tins lias no 
inrtueiice wdiaf e\ er ext ejit ui so far as it feeds the 
Nortli Atkintic Drift Botli tlie Cull Mrcam 
and the N'ortli Atlantic Drift owe their move- 
ment to the directKjn of the prevailing winds 
and it IS the •^outh-vvestcrly airstream cummg 
from warmer regions and passing over tlic 
surface waters of tlie Atlantic Drift tint bring-, 
the wMniith ml i:id to inlluence the climate o/ 
Mestern Enrojic 

Gull An extremely well-known, long-wingod sea- 
bird witli rather short legs and webbed feet 
In almost all .ndults the body and tail aie white 
whilst the back and ino.st of the wings are grev 
or black In the majority of cases flu plumage 
of juveniles is partly oi entirely duskv" (bills 
are ommv'orous. and are very useful as fcaven- 
gers They follow sbijis and quickly sei/o upon 
any refuse wduch may l>e thrown o'erboaid 
Theie arc 41 species, which vary in si/e from 
moderately small to large. With certain 
ixceptions. sueli as the Kittivvake in the North 
Atlantic, they are not lound very far from land 
'Thev are sociable and mo.stly breed in colonies 
on clifl-ledges, on islands. l)e<acbes and sandhills 
a^nd among vegetation m swamps, sometimes a 
long way from the sea The nest is usually 
substantial, and the eggs generally nuinlier from 
two to three Df the 29 species breeding m the 
northern hemisphere, 14 occur m (lie Bnlisli 
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IfrlfS The pure white Ivorv Cull is the most 
northerly of hinls Sahine’s and the Swallow- 
tailed (lull ha^e forked tails Koss’s Cull has 
a black rinii round the neck and one M'ecieM. 
Franklin’s Cull, niitirates from the North 
where it breeds, to pass the winter in the 
Southern hemisphere 

Gulliver, the hero ot Swift’s satire. CuIhrer'K 
Travch, who. In Lilhput and BrobdinKiian. 
passed through a senes of adventures which 
were so contrived as to lellcet the hunionr, 
follies, and shortcominRs of Swift’s dav 

Gums are nlutinou'5 compounda obtained from 
^ CKetable sources, soluble m cuhl or hot water, 
but not in alcohol Tlicie are innumerable 
1 anctles Gum Arabic is exuded from a Hpecics 
of acacia crowm in Scnejcal. the Sudan. Arabia. 
India and other countries, and is a valuable 
commoicial product, used m dieiiiK. ink- 
makmu. as a mucilage, and in medicine Tndi.i- 
rubber is an elastic Kuni Ciuns are also made 
Ironi Btarch. potatoes, wheat, etc. fiuni seeds, 
bark, roots, and weeds Many so-called ioims 
are lesms 

Gun-Cotton, a powerful explosiv^e mamifactureil 
by subjecting a prcpaied cotton to the pro- 
le niRcd action of a mixture of throe parts sul- 
phuric at id and onepaitof mtric and It burns 
Without exph-sion on ignition, but l)\ pert usaion 
explodes with a force Jive times greater than 
that ot guiijiowder 

Gunpowder, also called “ blatk powder,” the 
oldest of e\plt)Hno mixtures, ctaiststs ot salt- 
I»e(n‘. sulnhiir, and ttiarcoal, inlimatelv mixed, 
the proportions being \aiied ior dilfertnt 
intended uses 

Gunpowder Plot was a coiisiurao bv a (lesyierate 
band of Koiiian Catlmlic.M m the reign ot 
.limes I to avenge the harsh tie.itmcnt to 
which Catholics were subjeeted Barrels oi 
gunpowder were secreted m the vaults under- 
neath llie Houses of rarliament and it was 
juopoHcd to lire these when the King and Ins 
.At misters assembled on Nov 5. ItJOO 'J’he 
l»lot was betia>ed and (iiiv Fawkes and his 
I o-conspirators were arrested and e\(‘cuted 
The date serves to perpetuate the am lent cus- 
tom o( burning the otllgv ot Fawkes. ,i custom 
in vvliuh voung people are the most eidlinsiaHtic 
particijiants, witli bonlbes, llrewoiks. etc 

Gunter’s Cham, a survcvoi’s cliam 'J.1 vd long 
divided into KH) links, invent (‘d bv Fdmund 
(Juriter {l.^hl-KVJO), Frof(*ssor ot Astroiiomv' at 
Gresham College, lor tlie im'asuH'iiiciit (>f ureas 
1 acic co'it ims lOU.OOb h(|u ire links 

Gurnard, a sea-(lhli, with hrge, bonv head and 
dinimulive bodv, of vvIikIi there .ire some forty 
siiccies Tlicv are pleiilitiil m Briiish waters 

Gymnasium, oiigiiiallv the name given m im leiit 
Gicece to the piililu jilaccs where Giei'k voufli 
used to exeid^e and leceive iiistiiietion 
Flato. Aristotle and otJicf gicit (e.uhers lec- 
tiircfl tlieie 'flie (iuck 'nditution \va.s never 
vciv popul VT with the Komans, .md it w.is not 
until thv ISth and Idlh cent that the cult of 
(onibii.ing iilivsiCiil with inlellectnal activity 
again found a iilace m educational s> stems Jn 
(Jermanv the name was aitplicvl to the classical 
giammar school, m this couutrv .iiul Americ.i 
to the halls wheic gvmnaHtica were practised 

Gymnosperins Srr F28il) 

Gypsies, a nomadic ran*, believed to be ol Imlian 
origin, their langu.ige, Jtoinany. tcrtamlv seems 
related to Hindustani 'They are spiead over 
many parts of the world, but are most common 
in Furope. having appeared m Western Europe 
in 1417. tmdmg then wav to Faigland at the 
beginning of the 16th cent They give evi- 
deru^e ol their Eastem origin in their dark Bkiiis. 
large blac k eyes, black hair, and pearly wliite 
teeth They are boni wanderers, and pass from 
place to place following certain small occupa- 
tions such as tinkering, basket-making, and the 
like 

Gypsum, a wliitish mineral consisting (»f hydrated 
sulphate ol calcium The llne.st gypsum is 
alabaster. AVTien heated gypsum is converted 
into the powder called Plaster of Pans, the 
water it loses can lie taken up when the plaster 
18 wetted, and the reconversion of Plaster of 
Pans Into gypsum accounts for the way In 
which the former sets hard The name 
Plaster of Pans ” came from the location of 


important gypsum quarries In the Montmartre 
district of Pans It w-ns found after the tlood 
disasters of Jan 1953 that gypsum could 
undo the effect of sea-w.itei By Bpreading it 
for tlie rain to wash into the soil, thousamls of 
acres of farmland m Holland anci Britain were 
made productive again. 

Gyroscope, an application of the principle of the 
spuming top to .a single-rail railway, the steering 
of ships, and the steadying of torpedoes A 
high-acc uracy gvioacope combined with a 
higlily sensitive accelerometer in what is knowm 
as an iiicrtial navigation system w'as used hv the 
Aairtihi^ w lien it made its journey under the 
North Pole in 1958 

H 

Habeas Corpus, the n.ime given to a w'rlt ordering 
the body of a person under restraint or im- 
prisonment to be brought into couit for tall 
inquiry into the legality of the restraint to be 
made The Urst Habeas ("orpua Act was jiasscd 
in 1079, though nominally such a right had ex- 
isted from Magna (\irta. but some of the more 
despotic kings had disregarded it In times ot 
Tuiblic peril the piivilcge ot hahrns corpus is 
homet lines teinporarilv snsp'-nded, many 
instances occuiring m the history of Ireland 
and during the hirst and .Second World \N;iis. 

Haber Process, the important industrial process 
tor hviitlie,siHmg ammonia from atmospheric 
nitrogen Nitroium and livdrogen are made 
to conibme at liigJi prcssiiic i2(H) atmo'.pheros 
Ol upwards) in an electric arc 

Haddock, one of the best -known llshes abounding 
m northern se.is and averaging about 4 Ib m 
weight Belated to the ( od Largely used lor 
Hiring, and sold as ” Ihinaii liaddiea ” 

Hade ol mmus, a mining term indicating tl e par- 
ti( iilar incllnalion that anv v em. seam, or strata 
may have from tlie perpendicular, tlius, m 
\\eard:ile tlie veins m.amly “ Jiade ” to the 
rioitli 

Hadrian’s Wall .s>e Roman Walls. 

Haematite, feiiic oxide, one of the imncipal 
iron ores, lonlammg about 70% of tlic metal 
Jt is u«iiallv found m kKlnev-shaped masses, 
and IS stM'cnl.ir, rc(] or Itroun, in thin iraginents, 
but grev isl) m bulk 

Haeniocyanm, the respir.atoir pigment of crus- 
taieaiiH and molluscs It tunctuins like 
l umoglobm. from which it differs m con- 
t. lining copiK'r instead of iron and being blue 
wilt II oxitli.scd insit'.'id of red 

Haemoglobin, the pigment, containing iron which 
givts red blood c<,)rpusclc8 their colom It la a 
rfsmralory pigment, having the iiroiicrty ot 
i»Kkmg ui» owgcn when the blood p.iaaas 
through tlie lunga to i»roduce the compound 
Known as oxv haemoglobin In other parts of 
the body (he oxyliaemoglobin hicaks down, 
hberat mg t)\vgcn. which is used in the ttxidation 
process (itspiiation) that the body lissuea 
can V on .sVv oho F25. 

Hntlz, be.sidcs I t mg tlie pseudonym of a famous 
Persian pt<et. is .a title conferred upon anv 
Mohammedan who has committed the whole of 
the Koran to memory 

Halnium, a metallic clement discovered bv (kister 
and llcvesv in 1922 and important m the 
atoniK'-enorgv Held It occurs m most ziuon- 
niin minerals to the extent of about 5 per tent 

Hag-ftsh, a blind, cel-hko parasitic sea-fish with 
soft bac’Kbono, lound wiMiiii the bodies ol other 
fish, and called sometime, s the “hour,” or 
" the glutinous hag-tish ” Bc'kitcd t'> the 
I.anqirey 

Hagiarchy. the rule or order ol Saint b 

Hagiology, a brancli ot literature that is wholly 
given up to the liistorv of the saints, and the 
setting forth ot tlic stones and legends assoc latcd 
with tiicii names. 

Hail, liard, roughly siihencal balls of ice. con- 
si'-.ting ot white cores covered by layers ot both 
tiansparent and opaque uc. frequently tailing 
during thunderstorms. They usually do not 
exceed 1 in. m si/e, but haibitones larger than 
apples and weighing more than 2 lb have been 
observed. The general tlieorv of a hailstone la 
that near the top of a cumulonimous cloud a 
ramdrcip becomes frozen, grows in size by con- 
ileiiflatiou and through collisions yvith snow 
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pariiclfw, aiul eventually becomeu bo welfchty aa 
to overcome the ascendlnj? air currents In the 
(’loud Falling, it first encounters supercooled 
water drops, immediately freezlnf; on it. in- 
creasing tiie white core, and then at lower levels 
ordinary water drops, freezinfr more slowly, 
producimf a layer of clear ice Before the hail- 
stone arrives at the ground gusts and lulls may 
transport it several times up and down both 
regions, adding alternate coatings of soft white 
and liard clear Ice 

Hake, a flsli of the cod family, found in laige 
numbers in the seas of Euror»e. but not in high 
favour for the table with fastidious feeders 

Halcyon, a term associated m olden times with the 
kingfisher and davs (jf soothing calm. '* halcvon 
days ” lj(!lug a Irequently used e\|)rcsbion The 
legend was that the kingfisher laid its eggs on 
the surface of the sea at the time of the winter 
solstice when the sea was specially calm 

Halibut, one of the largest of the flat fishes, 
averaging when full grown from 4 to 0 ft m 
length, and highly esteemed for the table 
Specimens of still Larger size occasionally occur. 

It Is plentifully distributed Its two eyes aie 
on the right side of the head. 

Hall-mark. A mark or group of marks. Impressed 
by an assay office on gold or silver articles 
Kuaninteelng the standard of fineness of the 
precious metal used iu them. Tliiise niarlfs, 
which have lieen applied to silver made in 
laindoM since the lieginnmg of the lUli cent 
and perhaps earlier, make it possible to cstalilisli 
fhe jear and place of assay as also tlie name of 
I tie maker lOnglisli i>lc(es of siher usually have 
not less tlian four marks, vi/ . (1) town mark: 

(li) maker’s mark, (J) date letter, (4) sterling 
inai k 

'J'lie town mark is rarclv changed, in Tsindon 
a crowned leopard’s head was used from the 
earliest days until 1820 with oiilv minor modi- 
Mcatloria, except for tlie period in97-I7JO when 
a lion’s iiead erased was substituted, suite IH‘20 
ihe Clown has lieeii omitfi'd 

LIntil the late I7th cent a symbol wtus offen 
used as u maker’s mark', from IfhUi to 17J() flie 
first two lett(>rs of the maker’s Hurnanie, and snb- 
seriucntly the maker’s Initials Owing to the 
destruction of the earlier mark plates at (lold- 
spiiths’ llal! no maker’s name prior to the late 
17tli cent can lie iderititled with tertaiiity 
'I’hu Loudon date letter is changed at the end 
of May each vc.ir, ho cai h letter (’OX(‘rs seven 
months ot o'\e ^ea^ and five inontlis of the 
following. The I,oiulon date cycle lias usuallv 
consisted of twenty lcttei-s the alphalM’t of 
each cycle Is of diirerenfc style, and the letters 
enclosed in sliields of d liferent shape 
rill! sterling rnaik, tli(‘ lion fi.is'-iant. was Intro- 
duced in l.'i44 ami continued in use until 1(107. 
when the higher Britannia standard w’as intro- 
duced ill order to discourage tlie pratdice current 
amongst goldsmitlis of melting down emu of the 
realm to make plate The leopard’s head 
crowned and tlie hon paasanL were tlicn rephuvt,! 
l)y a figure of Britannia and a lion'.s head enused 
'I'hoiigh the regnhition imposing the higlier 
standard was withdrawn in 1720. a small 
amount of Britannia .standard silver continued 
to lie made and still ih made 

From 1784 until 1890 a idate tax was levied 
on all silver assayed lu (Ireat Britain and an 
additional duty mark, the sovereign’s head, was 
used during this period A Jubilee mark hear- 
ing the head of Cieorge V’ and of Uueen Maiy was 
used lu between the years 10. 1.1 and 103r>. and m 
1053 a coronation mark with the head ot Queen 
Elizabeth was introduced 

The tallies of liall-ruarks m Gen Goinp give 
the London date letter cycles from 1508 to fhe 
lireseiit day The form of town mark and 
sterling mark used during each CAcle is given at 
the hi'ad of cacii coluinii Where a major 
alteration took riFace in eitlier of these marks 
during a date-letter cj-cio. the alternative forms 
are also shown The date of the change iiiii be 
established by reference to the notes above 
At the bottom of each page the marks used by 
the major provincial, ScottLsli and Irish a.ssay 
offlees are shown Owing tv> luck of sfiace. the 
complete date-letter cycles are not shown, hut 
two examples onlv from the 17th, i8th or lOtli 
cent. Wliere a proMiui.U assay office was 


established in the 1 7th c.ent or earlier, the marks 
of one year in the 17tli and 18th cent respec- 
tively are shown, where the ofhee was not estab- 
lished until the 1 8th cent , the marks of one 
year In the 18th and 19th cent are given 
Halloween (Oct :il). the eve of All Saints’ Day. 
a tune associated especially in Scotland, with 
certain pleasing superstitions attractively set 
forth in Bums’s famous poem “ Jlallovve'en " 
It is the night when voung men and maidens 
are suiiposed. by observing certain rites, to have 
their future wives and husbands disclosed to 
them 

Halo, a luminous circle usually of 22* radius, 
surrounding sun or moon, produced by the 
reirai’tion and reflection of light hj ice crystals 
of higli cirrus cloud It is a very common 
occurrence, in the British Isles almost one dav 
in three The inner side is red and the outer a 
whitish- yellow colour " Mock sun.s,” i e , 
patches of light at the same c'evatlon as the sun 
an* niucli nirer occurtencais. sometimes being of 
great beauty and IjnlllaiKc*. iSVc Coronae. 
Halogens, the group name for the tour non- 
metalhc elements tiuorine. chlorine, hiomine. 
and iodine. The term " halogen ” means “ salt- 
producer " 

Halteres, the incxiifled hind-wings of the two- 
wmged flies or Diffitni (r <j , the house-fly) 
The equilibrium m Illghf of tliese insei ts depends 
on the halteies. wliidi aie coiinuonl.v called 
“ balancers " 

Hampton Court Conference. iMcsided over .it 
Hampton ( 'ourt l^ilace hv .lames 1 in UiOt iiul 
which bionght about lii^ anthoiiscd trmslatioa 
of tlie Bible, had an imi)orrant bearing on the 
religions diflerenccs ol the time James refused 
to grant toleratuMis to the riiritans This 
sowed the si^eds of civil war Lollowing the 
conference three luindred English Ihintan 
clergv were ejected from their livings 
Hanaper Office, a former Chancery f)llue deriving 
its name Irom the fact that its writs and papeis 
were kept in a hanaper (hamper) 'I'he Clian- 
eellor’s otticer thus c'.ime to lie known .is the 
IlaiiaiJer 'Ihc Comptrolleis of the Hanaper 
were abolished in England in 1812 
Hand, a mea.sun* ot lour inchc's, the* average size ot 
the palm, used in rec'koning height of horses 
Handfasting, an informal marriage custom once 
prev'alent in Scotlaiid vvhereliv a man .ind 
vvom.in iumnd themselves to loliahit tor a vear 
and a clav, and at ttie (uid ol that pel loci either 
ccnillnned their coutraet by a regular marriage 
or separated 

Hansard, the title given to the oftlcial reports ot 
P.irhainentary debates, so named alter Luke 
Hans<ird who In 1774 became partner in a hnn 
of iinntors to tlie House of Commons llis sou 
'T C HaiLsard was first the pnntei and then tlio 
piibli.sher ofan unofficial scries ot jiarliamentary 
debates mauguralod bv William (.’obbett in 
1803. In 1909 production w-is taken over by 
H HI Stationery Uttlce and today’s volumes 
contain full substanti.vlly verbatim reiiorts of 
what IS said in both Jlou'-’cs of Earliament 
Hanseatic League was a confederation ot North 
German towns established about 1211 for pui- 
poses of mutual protection In carrying on inter- 
national commerce 'I'he Ivcague became so 
VKivverful that it was able to dominate the 
toreigii trade of Norway. .Sweden, Denm.irk. 
and even to some extent of London A branch 
was established in laindoii and had its guild hall 
111 (Ainuon Street tor hundreds of years 'I'lie 
League existed down to the middle ot the 17tli 
cent Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen are the 
only cities which, as trei* r>orts. still by commer- 
cial courtesy retain the n.ime ot Haii.se towns 
Hansom, a two-wlieeJed one-horse cab. invented 
by Joseph A Han.som in 1843 It w;us, until 
the introduction ot the tixi, the c.ib in mo.st 
ordmarv use in London .iiid either large cities. 
Lord Beiccmslield styled it the “ gondol.a of 
London ” 'Hie driver sat on a “ dickey ” 
liehind, level with the ro<jf of the cab 
Hara-kiri, the custom of suicide by comiiulsion, or 
“ happy despatch.” once common m -lapan, but 
longer i>erniittecl 'The condemnefl person 
gave hlinsell the first cut. and if his cour.tge then 
fulled him. the fatjil blow was dealt by a triend. 
Hard Water. Water containing appreciable 
quantities of dissolved salts of calcuuu and 
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iiiaKiK-bium It IS liinicalt to foiin a lather with 
boap 111 li.ircl water, and the iiupunties bloek up 
water puh's. See Watei 

Hare, bpecies ot the Li inis gniu:<, distributed 
widely through the N heinispbeie Kote^l lor 
liavintr four upper front teeth, one pair Viehmd 
the other, shoit tufted tail, a i left upper hp and 
Juiurer ears and huibs than the r.ibbit It does 
not biiirow 'I'he yountr are Ixan witli liair ainl 
able to bee A swuft annual hunted with ifre\- 
hounds in the sport called “ courbinp ” Sec also 
Game. 

Harleian MSS. coinpnse some thonsamis ot 
\oIuiues t)f MSS au«l (hx uiuents, colleetcd b\ 
the llrst I'lail ol O\lord ( 1 (.(il-l 724 ) and his son 
Edward Alter the death ot the lattei. his 
widow handed the MSS o\er to the nation lor 
iAO.OOO. a sum that did not represent a quarter 
r»f their \alue. and thej are deposiled in the 
Eritibh Museum 

Harlequin, the biilToon ot ancient Italian romovlv 
As adapted to the Jiritlsh stane. ho\ve\er. harle- 
<111111 IS a paritoininie character only, in lo\e with 
Uolunihnie. appeainm in parti-eoloured Kar- 
ments and carrvniK a warnl, by which he 
exerci.ses a niaunc iiilhienee in thwarting the 
fantastic tricks of tlie < low ri and pantaloon 
Harmattan, a div wind which may blow Ixitween 
January and !\hu across the Saliara to the (Jult 
of C.innca AltliouKh allordmu relief from the 
tropical heat. \ei?etation withers betause of its 
<‘xtreme diyness and much irritation is caused 
by the clouds ol line dust which it carries 
Harmonic Motion, regular nericxlic motion of 
t he kind exemplified by a ball bobbnn? up and 
down at tlie end ot a spniiK, and by the piston 
ni a steam eiiKiiie It may be .simple (.simple 
harmonic motion) or oonipohed ot two or more 
simple harmonic motions. In simple harmoiiK. 
motion tlie acceleration ix proportional to the 
di.staiice ot the moving body from its oninnal 
rest position 

Harmonics. Eliite-hke tones winch can be t>ro- 
duced by tou<-hiui.r the strnn^s of a violin m a 
certain way The effect is due to the suppres- 
sion of the tundaiiuntal fiequeiicv at which the 
Htiiiitf wouhl normallv Aibrato In consequeiK c 
only the harniomos or overtones (notes one 
octave or more above the f nndainental which 
coinbmo to qive tlie c liaracteriabic timbre of the 
iiistnimcnt) are heard 

Harmonica or Mouth Organ, a small instrument 
consist ingot leeilseru losed m separate chambers 
throuKli winch air is blown or sucked 1)V the 
mouth Jtcccnt improvements and elabora- 
tions have made ot it a versatile solo instru- 
ment in the hands ot an expert 
Harmonium or American Oigan, a small org.an 
ot one or tw«> manuals consisting entirely ot 
reed stop.s There is no iiedal organ, the feet 
being u.sed to opc^rate the bellows. 

Harp, ii inusKal lUHtiument of ancjent origin 
con.sihtiug ol many strings stretched on a 
frame The playi'r stands beside it and plucks 
the stiiiig.s with hi.s fingers Used orchestiallj 
Ml early Italian opeias (17tli cent ) 

Harp-seal, the ordinary (Ireenland seal, wnth a 
dark Uarp-shaped marking on its back, lienee its 
name It abounds m Newtoundland waters 
and tnrther northward towaids the Arctic 
Harpsichord, a keyboard iiiKtimnent with a 
compa&s ot up to six octaves in which stretebed 
strings arc plucked by quills The liarpsichoid 
was an instrument ot great importance from 
the Ifitli to the 18th cent, but it was even- 
tually eclipsed by the pi.inuforte. m which the 
liliickmg action (cf Harp) was replaced by a 
striking action (cf Dulcuner) 

Harpy Eagle, a large bird of prey named from the 
winged monsters of (hcek mythology, nihahit- 
ing the forest regions of Central ami South 
America 'J'here aie eight sptx iciS. one with 
handsome grey phnnagt; and large crest winch 
attacks and kills .animals much larger than itself, 
and was called by the \/tecs "winged w'olf ” 
Harrier, a bird of prev cd the falcon fanuly, of 
the vMrions species distributed over the world, 
three breed In Britain, the inooiland Hen 
harrier, the Marsh harrier, luid Moiitatju’s 
harrier Tliey am large birds with long tails, 
lung legs, long wmgs. and gliding flight They 
nest on the gK>uud and eat buiali maiuinaLs. 
frogs, lizards, and suiali buds 


Hartebeest, common \frican antoloi>o of a grev- 
brown colour, witli ringed and knotted horns 
litaidiug backward and tapering to sharp points, 
gregarious, of large size, and capable of domesti- 
c-ation. There aie several species 

Harvest Bug, a \eiy small insect, of a dark red 
colour, which appears in large iiuinbers in the 
flehls in autumn, .ind l.s peculiarly^ irritating to 
ainiii.iK and man bv the tenacity with which it 
att iclics itself to the skm and burrows under- 
iicMth J’robably the Liivae of spinning mit(;s 
(Trouil)idoi(Ls) In the E' S A. they aie called 
" c higgei.s.’’ 

Harvest Moon, the full moon that oceui.s nearest to 
Mu* autumn eciuinox. in Septemlxii It rises 
loi sever.il nights rinnnng about the .s.ime time 
and yields an luiusually brilliant senes ol 
moonlight nights. 

Harvestmen are. like spiders, meinbei-s ol tin 
arachnnl ckiss lint belong to tlie distmeth 
diftereiit order o( I’h.d.ingid.i 'i'hi'y are com- 
mon 111 the c omit, r\ silk' m antnuni and have 
small oval bodies and eight long slender legs 
which besides being mere organs ot locomotion 
.also act ns sense organs Known as “ daddv' 
longh'gs ” m Ainenc.i 

Hashish, an Arabic; word for tlic narcotic snbstancxi 
prepared fioin the hemi) plant (C'mumfn.s satna) 
It m know ii by a variety of names, c j . bhang in 
India and mariju.ana in Ameiic.i, 

Hatchment, in herald rv, is a sipiaro boaid. m 
vertu'al diagonal position, pl.aiecl outside .i 
Louse or on the tomb at the death ol a member 
of a faimlv and so ai ranged that it ludieatea 
the sex and c ondition cjl the decoiaseci 

Hawrtneh, a well-known European bird of the 
Ihu h familv. h.avnig .i varieg.it, ed plumage, a 
sturdv bill and bl.uk-and-wlnte tail. In 
England it is lound in tbe Midland and Eastern 
(’ouiitM‘8, and locally m Siotland 

Hawk 'I'his name Is .iiiplied to almost any 
diurnal bird ot prey other than eagle, taleon, or 
Miltnie. but 111 its strict sens<* aiiplies oiilv to 
the Ar<tp<tcr genu.s — the small Si>arrovv Hawk 
and tbe laiger (loshawk. round • w mged. long- 
tailed l)irds with haired inider-paits Thev 
i»iey upon sm.iJl birds c.iptiired m Ihglit and 
small mammals 

Hawk-moths, large species of moths, thick of 
body and strong ol wing, w’hieh tiv with rapnl 
swooimig motion, hence its name' There aie 
numerous handsome species m Brif.im 

Heaith-Monev w'as a tax l.ud on liearths (in all 
hou.sc'' paving the chnic'h ami poor r.ites) 
('h.irh's 11 mtrodiu'i'd it m lG(i2. and it was 
n'ja'.ilcd 111 the reign ot A\ illuirn and M.irv 

Heat, after prolonged controveisy over wheLhei 
or not heat is a " substance " (formerly ealk'<l 
" calorie "). it was esi.ihhsheil in the Ihtli ceni 
lh.it heat is a fonn of energy, it is in tact the 
combined kinetic and potential energy of the 
.itoiiKs of which a body is < oinjiosed Heat can 
be ( limed into other forms of energy, e y , a red 
liot body loses lieat by radiating it m tlie foim 
ot electroniagnetic waves (" riuli.iiit heat - 
chiclly iiifr.i-rc<l rays) Heat may also be 
traiisfeired from one place to another by eon- 
dnetion and. in thuds, bv convection All tliri'c 
procc'sses occur when a glowing lire heats a 
room A utnt ipiaiitity of iie.it is the calorie, 
whieh IS the amount of he.it sufficient to raise 
the temperatuie ol 1 gin ol wiitei by t° (' In 
general, adding IkmI to a body raises its tem- 
perature^ 'Phe numbei ol e.ilories rciiuirecl per 
gni of material to r.ii.se the temiicrature 1° O is 
called the Hpctiju' lunl of the material How- 
ever. adding lieat may not rai.se the temperature 
but may msteacl c-ause a ch.uige of state, eg 
Iroiii solid to liquid (melting) or licuud to gas 
(evapoiatioii) The ji mount of lieat required to 
melt 1 Kin. of a solid is c..illed the latent heat, 
of melting Sinnkirly, there i.s a latent heat ol 
ex'aporatioii Strictly speaking, the siieciftc and 
latent heats of a subst.ince depend on how much 
Its pressure and volume are allowed to varv 
dm mg the measurement.s Water has a high 
t.pecitle heat, and this makes the cxeaiis a vast 
lieat reservoir, a factor of great meteorological 
Bigmllcaiice. The seieiice of heat is called 
thermody uamit^s, and is of great Importance in 
physics and cliemistry. See F16. 

Heath, flowering plants of the Encaccae family. 
Heaths are widely distributed over uncultivated 
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Hpacei of Europe and Afiici In linUin tliey 
are represented by heather (of whu h there are 
several species) and lirii? {('alluna riilijnr><t). which 
cover thousands of acres of moorland Some 
ot the Afrlc-an or Oape heatlis are very beautiful 
and much prized by tlorists One spvies ot 
heath {IJncu arhorea) whicli i^rows in S Europe 
and N Africa has closeurramed woodv root- 
stock usecl tor making lirlar pipes .SVc T6<2). 

Heat Wave is a spell of very hot weather, duo 
chielly m the Bntisli Isles to a wann southerly 
current ot air laused by the presence (^f an 
anticyclone over western or <entr.il Eun»pe at 
the s.ime time as a <l<‘pression Is stationary 
over th<* Atl uitn- Jfn,’h hunudity iiuTe.'ises the 
dis« omtort 

Hekira, an Aral) term sirnifyin;: departure or 
ttkdit. and used m n'fcrence t(i Afoli.iinmeirs 
de[t irtiirc from M<*(ca for Medina, a d ritiii. from 
wliiih date tlr; .Mohammedan era i.s ns Woned 

Hellcopior. lieavier-th.in-air aircraft uhuh obfains 
its lift from blades rotatinu' above tlic luselaiie 
in wmdmill-raslilon The first ftuceessful heli- 
copters were tlx* focke- Wult (11, a thrman 
inachino (19I5()). <vnd the V\S-;300. desitmed by 
iKor Sikorsky, llowu la 1017 Ilebeopters <^an 
hover, and rise arnl des<'end verta<-allv. in 
additdon to Iveirnj callable of horizontal linrh^ 

Heliotrope, a favourite svveet-sumtc<l tlovveririK 
plant, common lu tropical an<I .suli-tropioal 
Cf'unfries. the I'eruviaTi heliotrope is the 
“ clicrry pie " of our summer vc.irdeu Ixmlers 

.svc Tad). 

Helium, a ki'^cous element first, discovered by 
means of the spectroseope in the sun’s .atmo- 
sphere This disoo\*ery, ma(_le in by the 

astronomer Sir Norman Lockyer. wis followed 
in IHOa by Sir William Itaiiisav’s proof that the 
element existed on earth He fouml it (u the 
uranium ore, clevlto Eater it w.is est.vbhshcd 
that helium is formed by the radioactive decay 
of m.iny elements vvliich emit a-pirficlcs 
(nuclei of helium atoms) and is contained m .ill 
radio icMve nmieralu T’he largest source of 
helium is n.itur.il i?as. tin* rn hest m hebimi 
behn? tlic iras from ci*rt iln wells lu Utah. IT S A 
Next to hydrocen, In'lluin is tlie Imhtest ims 
known, has a liftint: power equal to P2'’o of 
hvdioircii and the advantage that It is inert <ind 
non-mllainin.ible It Is used for intl.itm;? air- 
ships Ordinary air eont.iiin 1 p.irt in 20(».00() 
ot in*liuiii Jt was the List K.iseous element to 
be Iniuctled. tins Ix-linr aclii(*vt*d bv Oimes m 
1004 lu JiCydeii llydrok'eii lu.sioii in the ” II 
iMiml) ■' produces helium 

Hellebore, a jil.int of the lionunriihtn nr (buttercup) 
family The bc^t■ known Uiitish e\.imj»les are 
the K^nien and stinklin,' vanetie-i There is also 
a i:arden klinl whn li flower . iii December v.illcd 
(he ('liristnias (lose Hellebore yield.i .i luttcr 
HUbstance vvhl(*h (orms a dristic piuKative, but 
is now little u.sod Srr T8(l) 

Hellenic Art. 'J’he art of ain'ient (Jreece may be 
rouKhly dlvid(*d Into three pernxls the pre- 
histone period (c KiOO -lOOO n < ) ot the bronze 
asre Mycenaeans. the archan porioil (c 000- 
GOO ii(’): and the classical period (<■ GOO-OOO 
11 c ) Of the first period ccnticd on Mvcch.k* in 
IVlopomiesus but cxtcndmi; to the to.ists ot 
Asia and the city of Tniy vve < .in mention only 
the m.u«ive stone x.itewavs and the sh.ift. lir.ives 
ot Mvieiiac, where the .irt haeoloi;i,st S< hllcm.iim 
(llseoverod painted vases, i^old cups, bronze 
swords, and ornaments of what had once been a 
irreat. if primitive, eivilisarion Diirm;? the 
archaic period sculpture w.as the pniieipil form 
of art expression 'I’ln* miKiiitleeiit mile and 
female flsures are reminiscent of Ekvpti.in art. 
but are <lLstiiicllvx* iii liveliness of faei.il expros- 
.slon The vase-pain tim^s of this period became 
more elaborate, demetiny; scenes from iiiytho- 
losry or ceremonial events 'Typical of classical 
tlreok art is the representation of the beautiful 
and lie.iltliy human body delilK*nitcly posed and 
often CAirylnu out heroic or athletn* acts The 
vast m.vjbrity of these statues are known to iia 
only through Itonuvn copies The Jfirmr-t of 
Ih-axltelcs (born c :385 n c ) is possibly the only 
existing statue whlcli can be assigned with any 
degree of certainty to an individual artist 
Almost the whole of the Oeek geniiLS in archi- 
tecture was e\pcnde<l on temples which are all 
basically similar hi design — a rectangle with a 
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low-pit clie<l gabled roof revsting on sale walls. 
The three orders Doric, Donnthian, and Ionic 
mainly referred to the type of colunui used, but 
naturally the whole building was mlluenced 
thereby Some of the mam biiilding.s are on the 
Acropolis, a hill outside Athens, on which “»tand 
the P.irthenori (from the outer frieze of which 
the Elgin marbles, now mostly in tlie British 
Museum, were taken), the Erechtheum, f.imous 
for Its Porch of Maidens, and the gateway 
known as the Prnpvl.iea wath its broad tlight ol 
marble steps Ap.irt from that on vases, no 
Hnjck p.iinting has come down to u.s. although 
(Ireek p.imters existed and were noted in their 
time All we have are comes in mosaic and 
fre.sco made by the Komans, at Naples and 
Pompeii Of Oroek literature m prose, verse, 
and the <lr.ima little can 1x3 s.iid here 'To the 
e.irly itenotl (t r _ the archaic .sge) belong 
Homers Uuul and Df/t/sse;;, Hesiod's long poem 
H'orL mid l)n\j<. and SappTio's love T»ocms. and 
Plnd.ir's Odes The period of I'eriilcs m the 
5t.Ii cont nc i»ro<lucod more great literature 
than any comparible pernvl m history the 
philosoi)hical writings of PI ito and \ristotle. 
the tragedies ol Aeschylus. Fainpides. and 
Sophocles, the coiiie<lles of Aristoplianes — ill 
these are still part of the khiropcan tiadltion. 
and together with Oroek architecture played a 
major jiart in the Bcnaissance (s(c J33) 

Hellenistic Art, the ait ot the period of Oreck 
civilisation whicli began with the eoTuiucsts of 
Alev.iiider the Ore.it criO-IJ'i.l n (* ) and Listed 
until hiH former empire (whieh cneomp.issed 
most of the Mnldle East and part ot North 
Afnc.a) was comiuered by the Pom.ins m 
140 H r Culturally it was an imi)ortint period 
bec.ause it spre.id Oroek culture lar bevond it.s 
orlgin.il IxHindaries- -evxii as far .as (he north of 
Imlia. .vnd its centres sr)ro.vd Irom Athens to the 
cities ot Alexandria in Egypt. Antioch m Syria, 
and Peigamum in Asia Minor But equally 
Eastern culture spread to the West denuKracy 
was repl.iced by alisolute moiiarcliy, eosmopoh- 
t.imsm took the place of tin* (iieek tendency to 
belic've th.it all who were not Oreeks wx*ro bar- 
bariins, and mvstic.il philosophies took the 
pl.iee ot Oreek rationale-.m This w as a seusiioiis. 
Hccul ir. pleasure-loving, rootless society, .iiul 
these* teudemdes were rerief.ted m its ait 
H(*llcm-.tic sculptuie w.is seiisiial, cffemin.itc, 
and vi'deiitly emotional, yet it <lepu toil iikIivi- 
ilu.iLs and not always ledjle or beautiful ones 
(Cl.is.si(*al (Ircck sculpture vv.is idealcstic, showed 
types r.ither tli.in inilividuals, and amiealed to 
live inti'lU'ct r.itlier than tin* I'lnolions ) Some 
of the best ex.implcs came Ironi the sdiool at 
Perg.imum and later from the island ol Hlioflrs, 
and tlicj titles thomsclyes s[)eak of their n.atuie 
Thr <inul, Haul Sldi/hid /os IPi/e anti 

Hnnirff, and the famou.s Ldoronn (represt ntmg 
IjaiH'ooii and his two sons being crushed by two 
enormous serpents) All these date fiom .ibout 
‘210 to GO HO — for the lulture did not imme- 
• liately end with the Knm.ii. coiKiuest Tlie 
enormous irie/e of the altar of the temple m 
Perg.imum depH ts a battle between gods .ind 
giants with tremendous realism and brutal 
vkileiKO far removed from the serene art of 
( l.issic.il times Portrait sculpture is typical ol 
Ilelleiustlo art, where it may almost be s.iiil to 
have been mveuted, since such \ i uturcs in the 
p.ust ha<l licen ide.ilistio rather than realistic 
The great Hellenistic utit‘< we-e g“<'ii'(*Hi'‘.il'y 
planned and line publie l■■.ll.lll■ m.id-* 
appear.iiice in which the* Rleiider .and graceful 
Ionic or the ornate t'oiinthian columns took the 
pLicc of the more austere and heavy < lassical 
ones Alexandria w.as famed for its library of 
700.000 books and w'ls the centre of philoso- 
phical schools Rueh as the tStoics and EpicureaiLs 
Here too worked the mathematicians Euclid .ami 
Archimedes, the physicians Encslstratus and 
Herophilus, and the geographer Pytlicas But 
Hellenistic literature vv.is a pale reHection of tlie 
glories of the past and we mention only the 
comedies of Menander and the pastoral verse of 
Theixiritus of Sj^racuse. 

Heitilptera, the order of insects to which belong 
the true bugs Their wing structure is In most 
species Incomplete, hence the term hemipter.i 
This order includes the familiar water insects, 
the water boatman and water skater, also the 
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aphiiN. It'if hoppers, scale iiiaecks See 

TS28^2) 

Hemlock, a plant of tl»o U mbeUifem^ family-, urow- 
itur in all pans ol Britain, and coiitainini^ a 
strung alkaloid poison Tfsud medicinally, this 
alkaline, substance is of con'.idorable service, 
being a powerful sedative According to Pliny, 
hemlock was the poison used by the Athenians 
m putting criminals to death 

Hemp (CoiiU'ibis Sdtiui), name of a pUnt native to 
Aan, now cultivated widely for the valuable 
fibre containeil in the stalk or m some species 
m the leaves Heini) fibre lias been replaced l)v 
cotton lor textiles and jute tor sicks and is nuw 
chicllv used for coidagc and twine It conbims 
a resinous substance from whicli the narcotic 
hashish Ls made The seed yicltls a valuable 
oil 'i'he term honip is also ased tor other 
fibre pkiiits, including mamla hemp from the 
I’liilippmcs, sunii hemp from Tridi.i, sLsal trom 
\V and J. Africa and pliorlnni troiii New 
Zealand 

Henbane, a plant found in Britain and other 
parts of Burope and Northern Asi i Jt Iicdong'j 
to the potato familv iSo/anm cue. grows mostly 
on w.uste ground, and boars yellow-brown dowers 
veined with purple 'L'ho leaves yield a 
poisonous alkaloid substance winch, merlicmally 
prepared and adniinlstcrcd, is ot great use Tinc- 
ture of henbane is oiteii preferred to IvmlaMum 

Heptarchy, a word derived from the Creek /n/'hi. 
seven and denoting the sev'en kingdopH 
Uirefidi) into which Anglo-Saxon Mngl.ind wa-t 
divided before 000 'Hie seven weie Kent. 
Kasev. Sussex. Wo-pscx. Mercia, East Anglia. an<i 
Northumbria 

Heracleum, a plant of the Jhnlelh ferae family, 
common in southern and central I'hirope. 
thougli only one siiecies, the cow parsnip, grows 
m Engl.ind It has a hitter root and from the 
juice of the stem an mtoTicating Imuor is occa- 
sionally prepared. 

Horald, an ulhccr ot state empowered to make 
toirnal prockuiiations and deliver messages from 
the sovereign or other high persoiuige whom he 
serves In the developments which took plnec 
in armorial Ixjarings, I he herald was the fiinc- 
tionarv charged with the duty of their proper 
depiciion 

Heraldry, the knowledge ot armori il bearings, was 
mainly tlie outcome of the love of outward 
distuKtion vvliKh prevailed in mediaeval times 
“ 1 feraldry,’' s.ij s Stnlibs. “ t>ei ame a handmaid 
ol chivalry, and the marshalling of badges. < rests, 

( oat-annour. pennons, helmets, and other 
devices of disluiction grew into an imoorfant 
branch of knowledge” Tlie s/io’/d, or 
cheoji, IS the ground upon winch armorial signs 
are triced, the colour ot the shield tieiiig called 
the tiiidare. the signs recorded the e/meges 
There arc seven (im lures or (gold), arat nt 
(silver), </ub's (rcij), azore (tihie), rt rt (green). 
inirtnue (purple', and sable (black) The 
ihiiriK s arc c lassed as ” Hoiiouraldc ” and " Siib- 
oidmitc ' ordmar.es. comprising lines mid geo- 
metrical forms, and ‘'Common” ordinaries, 
wdncli latter includes all representations of 
natural otijccts I’herc is also a system of 
external signs, such as crowns, rorcjiiets, mdres, 
helmels. mantUngs. wreaths, and crests, each 
hivan.,' its dLstmctlve Hignifk.ince E<>r oilier 
distinguishing marks see Hatchments, Quarter- 
ing, Rampant. Pean 

Heralds’ College or College of Arms, was incoi- 
porated by Richard 111 in 14S.) Its head is 
the Earl fVIarahal (an ottlce hereditary in the 
family of the Dukes of Norfolk), and tlieie arc 
ttiree Kings of Anns, six llcrilds. arnl four 
Pursuivants The husiness transacted is 
wholly conneeted with the tracing ot gcmealogies 
and the granting of armorial bearings In 
Scotland the Heraldic functions are performed 
by the Lord Lyon King of Arms 

Herbarium, .a systcinatlcally cl.vssilicd collection of 
preserved plants One of the largest herbaria 
in the world belongs to the I loyal Botanic 
(lardcus at Kew 

Heredity is the study of the transniLssion of 
physical and mental charactenstie.s from »ne 
generation to another Oregor Mendel (lft2‘2- 
81), a great exnenmenter in the held of in- 
heritance. established the principle embodied 
in Menders law in his work published in moo 


The idiMs which he tlicn put forward were for- 
gotten until theearlv > ears of this century, but 
today they toriii the basis ol the modern study 
of genetics Oenes are the units of iieredity. 
Thev are contained in the ehroniosonies of the 
cell luieleiis. It is in the Held of disease that the 
interpliy between heredity aiul environment 
liecomes most aiiparent See The Evolution of 
Organisms, F31-2, tinJ The Genetic Code, 
F55 9. 

Hermaphrodite, animals or pkints possessing both 
male and female reprodiic ti\ e organs, e a , snail, 
earthworms, most flowering plants 

Hermit Crab, a decapod, with a solt asy nimetri'Ml 
horly w'hieh it pioteets Iiy tlinistiiig it into an 
empty gastropod hliell. ea. whelk, vvliieh it 
carries about, only ahandomng it when neces- 
sary lor a larger oiif^ Pound iii all seas, many 
live m commensal rclationslni) with sea ane- 
mones. etc 

Heron, a largo wsding bird with long curved neck 
and pointed bill is a member i>f the Ardeutae 
family, of which there are many species I'jgrets 
and bitterns are included as herons Heroin 
are to be met with m marsh lands and near 
rivers and lakes, where they feed on fish and 
frogs They nest in trees m large numbers, 
these colonies being called heronries The 
eomnion heron is native to England, and other 
speeies from the ('onhnent are treiinent visitors 

Herring, a common sei-tlsli, i elated to the sardine 
and pilchard, abounding In northern seas and 
loiiiid in large nunihers round the British coasts 
The herring fishing is the most important tlsh 
iiKlnstrv in this country, a Luge licet being 
eng.iged in it The fishing bcason proper lasts 
trorn May to Oetohei. the enormous shoals being 
follow <'<l as they move from place to place Tlic 
spawning season is about the end ot August 
One lemale herring niav prodine 20 to 50 
tliousaiid eggs, whieh sink to tlie sea-bed, where 
they develop 

Hibernation, the dormant condition in which 
iiiiineronM mammals, reptiles, amphibians, 
msec ts |)lants. etc . p.iss tlie winter 'rhe rate 
ot metabo'isni slows down, and the body tem- 
peratuie drops to that ot the siirrmindings 
Work oil these low temperatures and their 
physiological eiroet lias led to improved surgiral 
techniques {see P30' Annnnls of the torrid 
regioiLs paas through an analogous period 
(aestiv it ion) during tlie liot seasori, when the 
sources of forwl are dried iq) 

Hickory, hoveral si>cc‘ies ot Amerii.vn tiee of the 
walnut lamily. remarkable for ils very hard, 
Bobd, lie.ivy white wood, and heanng an cdihlc, 
fonr-Iobed nnt 

Hieratic Art, a type of ait (typified by the major 
liart of tlic art of aiieient Egyfit) whudi is (a) 
exclusively religious, and ib) conventionally 
based on earlier forms aii<l traditions 

Hieroglyqjhics are the eailiest form of pictured 
symbolic expressions, and arc supposed to h ivu 
liecn introduced by the ancient Egyptians 
'I'liey consist of rude depictions of animals, 
plants, signs, and objects, and in their later 
examples express, in atiridged form, ideas and 
records from which signtllcant historical infor- 
mation has Iveen gleaned The decitihcnrig of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics long tormeil an ardent 
study, but gradually the key to the riihlle was 
discovered, and most of the ancient records can 
now tie understood Besides the Egyptian 
there are also Ilittite, Minoan and Mayan hieio- 
glyrihic scripts. See Rosetta Stone. 

Hindi, the great Aryan vernacular language of 
Northern India In the Indian Constitution, 
adopted in 10.50. it was laid down that Hindi m 
the Dcvanagari script should within 15 years 
replace English aa the olhclal language of the 
Indian Union. 

Hinduism. See J21. 

Hindustani, the ling^ia franca of India, a Sans- 
fikrltisi-d Hindi vernaeular introduced by tlie 
British m 1H.17 to replace the official Persian 
It la written in Devanagari (Sanskrit) characters 
The Persianised Hindi vernacular is known as 
Urdu 

Hippogriff, a fabulous animal, like a horse in 
body, but with the head, wings, and front legs 
and claws (*f an eagle The monster frequently 
appears in the romances of the Middle Ages 

Hippopotamus or ‘‘river-horse,” the largest living 
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repreHcntative of the ho:,' tamily. widelv <listrl- 
Inited over Atrlc.i, where It lives in herds It is 
of iimneiise bulk, attaiiiimc a length of 12 ft aiul 
a weiifht of 4 tons and stands about 5 It hiuh 
Its skin is hairleas and alxjiit 2 in. thick, and it 
has a pair of tusks often weiirliiuif as much as 
0 111 It spends most ot its time in the water, 
and livi“s entirely on vejretation. liotli aqiiatie 
.111(1 terrestrial 'J'he pitriny liippopotsiinuK, 
u liK h otciirs Ml fori-sts and sw'aiups in \V yVirica, 
is only hall the si/e 

Histolo(?y IS tlie study of the structure of plant and 
animal tissues 'Phese mainly ojiisist of groups 
of cells with biinilar fuiu tioiis. c a . uuLscle. bram 
t l.ssue 

Hittitos, an ancKuit riu'o folten niention(‘d in the 
Old Testament) who inh.ibited Asia Minor and 
N. Syriii Ironi the thud to tlie fust inilleninum 
n ( . IGxeavatlons have levealed that tliey at- 
tained a higli level of civilisation round alxnit 
i:i')0 n c 'Diey were ruals of Mtrypf . disputinif 
with I’hanioh the inasteiv of tiie Middle East 
Hobby, a bird of the fahion fiiinily. 12 -14 in long 
l.ocai breeding Msitor to England and Wales. 
April-Sept . Irregul.ir \isitor to Stoiland and 
Ireland. They wintei in Africa 
Hoff. the (joininoii name t)f aniinals of the Suina 
family, mi'hiding the wild boar, pig. and sow 
'fhe wild boar. Sv<f uroja. is the common ances- 
tor The skin ot the hog is covered with bustles, 
tin; snout trLincated, and each foot ha.s four 
hoofed toes Hogs are omnivoroiifl feeders and 
eat almost any thing t hat is given them. 

Hogmanay, the S(.*(ittish New ear’s Kve festival 
and a national holiday ol the country The 
custom of demanding Hogmanay bread is still 
upheld ill many parts of iseotland 
Hogshead, a laslc of \ai\ing capacity, also a 
specific iiieHsiirc In the old ICrigbsh measure a 
liogshead was r)2i impeiial gallons, or 63 old 
gallons of wine Of beer Til old gallons make a 
hogshead 

Hollanda, Schlednin, or Schnapps, a kind of gm 
made mostly m Holland from rye and malt, 
with a flavouring ol jimii'cr bernes 
Holly, a hardy eveigieen shrub, largely grown in 
Kiigland llh linghl d irK guen praklv nirved 
leaves and clusters ol led laTries are faimluir in 
all parts ot I he i onntrv, and used as house deco- 
lalioii between ChrLstmas Kve and 'I'welfth 
Night, iirobahly a relic from Homan and 
'i’outonlc customs Its wood is white and hard, 
valued lor carved work, while its bark yields a 
gummy sulistance wliicli is eoverted into bird- 
lime 

Holy Alliance, an alliance ostensibly lor cunscrvhig 
religion, justice and jteaA in Europe, but used 
lot repn'SHing poiuilar tendencies towards 
con8tltutl(mal goieriiment Formed by Alex- 
ander 1. of Uussia, Eiancls 1 of Austri.i and 
Frederick William 111 of Prussia, at Paris on 
Sept 20. 1815 Hubaeuuently Joined by all the 
sovereigns of Euroix>. except the Pope and tlie 
King of England it ended after the 1830 
revolution in France 

Holy Ckiat ol Treves, a garment preserved la the 
I’athodral of TYiives and said to have been worn 
by (.'iirist It was brought from Jerusalem by 
the Viinpress Helena in the fourth centurv 
Holy Rood, an annual Roman tHitholic festival 
held on Sept 14 to celebrate the Elevation of 
the Cross in commeiuorat loii of its re-ercction m 
Jerusalem bv the Emperor Heracllus ni 628 
alter it had been lost for nearly 300 vears and 
had fallen mto the hands ol the J*ersiiin.s -Hso 
included in the Church of England calendar 
HoIyTOod, the undent royal palace at I'kimburgb. 
dating from the 15th cent., and inhabited bv 
many Scottish sov'erelgris. notably Marv Stuart, 
the rooniB vxx:upled by her (including the one in 
which Kizzio was murdered) liemg still shown 
It is now known :us Holvrood House and is still 
used as a royal residence. 

Holy Roman Empire, the title which the Herman 
Empire received in 062 when Poiie John Xll 
crowned Otto I at Rome. It endured until 
1806 when Francis II. became Emperor of 
Austria 

Holy Water, water blessed by priest and kept In 
small fonts at the entrance to Roman Oitholic 
cluirdies. and iLsed by worshippers going in. and 
out. or by priests In sprinkling 
Holy Week is the week nreeedlng Easter Sunday. 


and mdiides the days of the Sufferings ol 
Christ, ending on Hood Friday 

Honey, the sw'eet syrup formed by bees from the 
nectar of flowers, the sucrose m the nectar lieiiig 
converted into a mixture of the simple sugars, 
glucose and fructose. 

Honey-eater, an .Australian bird (of which there 
are many species) provided with a long curved 
bill and tutted tongue It lives by bucking tie' 
“nectar” from the Hovvers whidi alxumd lu 
rural parts ol Australia and New Zealand 

Hookah, an Oriental pii>e tcjr toiiacco binoking 
the biuoke lx;ing drawn through the w.iier ot a 
goblet (eominoiilv a coconut shell) by means nt 
a long flexible tiilie 

Hoopoe, a remarkably handsome bird with vivid 
black and white-barrcd wings and till and black 
tipped crest which opens like a fan R.inges 
over Euicjpc. Asia, and Afraa It h.'>* Ined in 
England ancl Wales and occurs in tJie ItiitHh 
Islc.s 111 biiuill muiiliers at all scaaoiLs Other 
b\»ccies are conlliicd to Aliica, Madagascar, and 
India 

Hops, (he female ” ctvnes ” of the hop plant 
used 111 brewing, their esf-ential oils give beer 
an .cromatic* llavour. and their tainiiii and resiii 
act a.s a preseivative as well as acioiinting U>r 
tlie bitter ttcsle desired 'J'he hop is a pcTeiini.iI 
cluiilier belonging to the mulberry family 'riii 
male and female oigans are on separate plants, 
as only the female llower-heuds are commcicialJv 
usetul. female jilants predominate m a hop gar 
den. only n veiy few' male plants biung grown 
so that the female flowers can lie fertilised 

Horizon, the limit ol vision, the apparent line 
where sea and sky. or land and sky meet 'IIiK 
IS termed the semible oi visible hon/on An 
ordinary person at tlie height of 5 feet can see 
lor 3 nnlee. at 20 feet 6 milefi, at .^>0 feet ‘Ji 
miles, and at 1,000 feet 42 miles 'J he llgures 
aie approximate 

Hoi 11 Ol French Horn, a braas instrument ot the 
trumiad family (t e , played by tJiree valves) 
w'hose tube is veiy thin and long (Iloiii m F 
J2 ft ) Jn cousecjueiue the tube h curled m 
a complicated manner Owing to tin* sweet 
tone it IS capable ol i>n>dui mg. the Horn some 
tunes plays lus part ot tlie wood-wind 

Hornbill. large bird loimd m Atiica and oriental 
regions, remarkable for its having an muoensL' 
horned upward-curved lielmet, growing over it- 
dovvnward curved lienk It mliabit.s tropic il 
regioiiH, and feeds on fruits When tlie femali 
has laid her eggs m the hollow ot a tree, tin 
male bird stops up tlie entrance, and keerw her 
uniiri.soned until the hatching is completed and 
the voiuig ones arc able lu tly There au 
about 45 siiecuw 

Hoineblende, the commonest niombcr ol the 
amphibole group ot mnu'rals, a sihevtu ot 
Ciilciuni. magnesium, iron and almninuiiu. ol a 
dark green colour It is a constituent 
iiiiinerons rocks, including diorite, sjenite, and 
hornblende schist 

Horned Viper, a curious African genus of 1 tprroiar 
with a small pointed bone over eacli cy eUiow. .i 
veiiomou.s specit^, loiind in Egj'pt, is thought by 
some to be idciiluMl wilh the “adder” men 
tinned 111 Heuesis xliv 17 

Hornet, a general name for manv of the bigger 
w.VHps It usually nests in IioJlow trc'c-;. and 
despite its rather 11( n (“some .ipiiearaiice doo 
not hting iiuicMs unduly iiruvoked 

Horology, the science c.f tmie-measuiemcnt, in- 
cluding the (onstruction and management of 
chxk.s watches, etc; Instruments ot this kind 
arc not known to liave cxnted lietore tli" 12th 
< ent and until the* intiodiudion ot the ptMiduhim 
In tlie ITth cent . clocks were ill-regul.itcd and 
inaccurate The time-recording mechaiusms ol 
tlie present day include (a) the (?(«/.. which 
sliows the hours and inmuteH by hands, and 
stiikes the hours, and sometimes quarters, (h) 
tlie tiniepiecf, whicli is not generally a fixture 
and shows the time, but doe^ not strike, (r) the 
uahh, which is a pocket time-keei>er, (d) tlic 
cfironomcter, which indicates the nimutcst por- 
tions of tune, (e) elecdnc tunepieces, niauis 
^^ectrlc clocks. (/) the higlily accurate quaitz- 
cry'stal and atomic clocks used for astronomical 
purposes See Clocks 

Horse Chestnut, one of the large forest trees, with 
ample bnimdies. and tiiU foliage, and much 
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esteemed for parks and ornamental errounds 
The baric and fruit seeds yield substaneea of 
cominereial value, but the timber la not worth 
much The tree came originally from Asia 
about tlie 16th cent 

Horse Guards, the buildinff in Whitehall which 
until 1872 was the headquarters of the C'oin- 
inander-in-C'hicf of the British Army. The 
archway is still sentinelled by mounted guards 
Hospice, a phicc of refuge and rest for travellers 
and pilgrims 'the most tamous is that of the 
St Bernard Pass, where aogs are kept for the 
siucour and hch) of lielatc.l wayfarers 
Hospitallers. Knights, were of the order of St 
John of Jerusalem, at tirst devoted to the aid of 
the biek. but afterw'ards military monks, who 
t)e(ame prominent tignrea in the ( rusailes of 
the 12th cent They adopted the Benedic- 
tine black liabit with the eight-pomted cross 
v^o^n liy the iiiodern St John’s Ambulance 
Brigade In 130') they toitk Rhodes, but were 
evT»elled by the (Ittianans m i:)22 In 1 ').{0 
the eiii]>eror Cliarli'.s V ga\e them the island of 
Malta, which, as Knights of Malta, they hchl 
until 1798, when they wore dislodged by Na- 
polcon The Kniglils still siir\ i\e .vs a soveieigii 
orrler, with lie.idqiiartcrs iii Rome See Temp- 
lais and Teutonic Order 

Hottentots, name given to cirtain \ trie an natives 
by Dutch settlei-s in the 17th cent Thev used 
to occupy the greater part of t’.ipe Colonv. 
and though driven out a iminlicr still survive in 
S W Africa Appear tf be related to the Bush- 
men. 1 hough their cultuio is more advancoil In 
addilion to herding, they jiractise some tanning 
iiid know Jiow to smelt iron 
Hounds are dogs that wore originally bred and 
trained for hunting, siuh as the greyhonml, tox- 
hourul, hloodhound, woliliound, deerhound, 
heagde, harrier, etc , but now otten kept also .aK 
domestic dogs The grevhound. deerhound, 
and v/olf hound hunt liy sight, the others, wutli 
the hloodhound lirst in order, tr.ack by scent 
Hour-glass, a glass m.stnmient tapering to the 
middle to a narrow orilKC. through winch .a 
MillKient quantny of Ihii' sand gravit.ites to 
m Mk an hour ot time \N hen the sand has iim 
througli from one end. it can be leverscd ,ind 
made to count the hour in the o|iposite direction 
The s.ime kind of glass with smaller supplies of 
Mial will indicate shorter periods, as an egg- 
glass. which runs its course m three minutes - 
I mu- to lioil HU egg by, or to gauge the length ol a 
telephone trunk call 

House Flies are world-wide and iiroliflc 'I'hcir 
I'ggs arc hatcherl within 24 hours of being l.ud, 
uid tall maturity is attained m .i month 'riiey 
te(-il mainly on decayed animal and vegetable 
mat Icr 

Howler Monkey, a genus ot South \nuncan 
monkcv noted lor a laryngeal contormat ion 
whi<-li enables it to emit a loud reverberant 
noi'-i' something between a yell and a howl. ,ia 
Die name sngge>ds 

Huanuco-bark, a medRin.il bark, bioiight from the 
I'emvi-M town ol th it name, .md derived troiii 
the ('nicJii)na hin'miithn tiee >i/' Cinchona 
Huguenots, a name aiiplied tf) the Freiu h Pio- 
testant communities of the ihth and 17th cent 
Ifcnry of Navarre, bv the Kdict ot Nantefl m 
irmH, granted them religiuiis treedom. but more 
tli.iM a rpiarter of a lentiirv' before — -Aug 21. 
l.»7 2 Diousands had been vuit to death in the 
rn.issacie of St Bartliolomevv d'he levocation 
ot Hie Rdict of N.intes by James 'vfV m 1()8'> 
drov e thousands into exile in England. Holland, 
(Germany, and America 
Humanism. Sfe J21. 

Humble-bee or Bumble-bee, the common name of 
the insects of the genus Bombu^. of the llymeii- 
opter i order. They live in small romTiiunitics 
c^iiUirLsing nvales, fcnialee, and drones, their 
habitations bimig nndergroiind. They do not 
have one queen bee only like the hive liee. but 
several females occupy the same nest, and the.se 
alone live through the winter, breeding and 
forming new colonies in the spring Although 
this large bee buz?e.s loudly, it does not sting 
Humidity, the state of the atmosphere with resuect 
to the water-vapour it contains “ Alisolute^u- 

niidity ” is defined as the density of the vapour 
present, while “ relative humidity.” more fre- 
quently employed, mdicutes the degree of satu- 


ration. 1 <• . the ratio of the actual vapour pressure 
to the saturation v.ipour pressure at the parti- 
eular temperature, expressed as a percentage 
Humming Birds are so called because of the hiim- 
luing noise made by the vibration of their wiiiga 
in fly mg They are of radiant plumage, and are 
among the smallest birds Tlie smallest bird in 
the w’orld is tin; Fairy or Princess Helen's 
humming bird of (’uba 'Hie body is 2 in long 
and fhe eggs are m long There are trom 
four to live hundred species, and they are con- 
fined wholly to North and South Americ.i, Ixiing 
most nnmuious in the tropical latitudes They 
have long, blender hills and tubular tongue? 
which icich down into dowers to suck up the 
ncct.ir on which they feed. 

Hmnmum, the onginal name for what is now 
called the Turkish Batli in this countrv One 
of the flri^t of these b.tths to be established in 
London wms the Hunimuins m Covent Darden. 

Hundred, fhe ancient divisional name given to a 
portuiii ot a county for .ulmmistration or 
military purposes It is supposed to iinplv the 
territory occupied by a hiuidred familic*8, or 
the sp.ice of \ hundred hides of land, or the 
capanty of providing 100 soldiers Each 
himdfiMl had its hundred court, with powers 
simil.ir to those of a manor court, hut this was 
abola,lied lu 18(*7 by County Couit Act. 

Hundred Days, the interval ot time Ix^tw'ecn 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s ciitiy into i*ari3 after his 
esiapc from IiJba and his dei)artnre alter his 
alxlic.ition, extending from M.irch 20. IHlf) to 
June 2K During this period occurred the battle 
ot Waterloo, .June IH 

Hundred Years’ War, .i term applied to tlie almost 
mcess.iut contest between England and Fr.ince, 
Kistiiig from 13 to H.AJ. inchuhng swell famous 
battl*‘s as Dreev. Roiticrs, and Agmeourt, and 
engaging succesMv civ Edwaid IH . Henry V. 
and Henry VI , among iOnglisli kings 

Huns, .1 llorce ^Asiatic r;u e w'hicli .sw’ojit ov er e.astern 
Eiiroiic IP the 4th cent UiuJei Attila itbout the 
nuddl<“ of the .Ath cent they obtained control of a 
largo portion of (.out nil and c.istern JGiuope, 
ton mg even Rome to pay tribute Their defeat 
.it Dhalons-siir-Manic m 4.;1 and the death ot 
Attila III 1'jl tcimiuLited their empire 

Hiirdv-Gnidy. an ll.ilian rustic so-c.illcd musical 
stringcMl instruinent of the lute order, the 
soiukIs of vvlui h aic produced hv the ai'tiou ot a 
roamed whec I turned by the left hand, the notes 
being m.idc i»v the tmgenng of (he light hand 

HiuTicano. Cyclone otni Wind. 

Hydra, an ainutic animal ot simple structure, 
whose body is in the toiin of a cylindrudl tube, 
with a dibc-sluiped base by whicli it attaclies 
Itself to any slutting substance Its nimith is 
surrounded by tentacles liy wliieh it catches it.s 
food The Hydra has the power ot reproducing 
lo.st parts See (iIho F22(2) 

Hydrates are compounds containing water of 
< rysl.illisation 

Hydraulic Ram, a foim of automatic pump, used 
to nii.M- water to a lieight by Die action ol it.s 
own lalling velocity 

Hydraulics, the science of aiipheil l)ydrodvnamic.s, 
or watei-nmchiiio engineering, ranging from 
pumps to marine engines 

Hydrocarbons are < omponnds of carbon and 
hydrogen 'I'hey include the 7 un,ij[}}n<<. which 
are saliiraic^il compounds {e , methane), tlie 
ethylene, acetylene and other seues which are 
unsaturated. compc'und.s with ring structures. 
ev, I)en7.ene. n.iphth.ilene, and anthracene 
I’ctroleiim is « oniposed ahnost entirely of 
hydrocarbons 

Hydrochloric Acid, a solution of hydrogen chloride 
gas in water, and resulting lii considerable 
quantities as a by-product ot the soda-ash or 
salt-cake iniinufjvcture Its solution forms the 
(wmiiion hydrix^hlonc or muriatic acid ot com- 
merce It 18 present to the extent of nearly 
half a per c^nt in the dige.stive juice secreted 
by the stomacdi. 

Hydrocyanic Acid, cyanide of hydrogen or prussic 
acid, very poiaonoiKs. and of the odour of bitter 
almonds It is formed by the action of acids 
on sodnun or potassium cyanide Used to kill 
wasps (and in the gas chamber in the USA) 
It is a very important chemical on account ol 
the reactions of its derivatives in many synthetic 
Helds. Discovered by Hcheele in 1782. 
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Hydrodynamics, tlie sdeiiie of fluids in motion 

Hydrofluoric Acid ih obtained by distillation of 
fluorspar 'iVJtb sulpliiirlc acid, and is a coin- 
pounii of fluorine and liydrouen Its action is 
iiiifhly c^irroslve. a valuable ai;ent in ctolnnK on 
RlasH. and a rapid dec orniioser of animal matter 

Hydrogen, Sjuibol H, tlie simiileat element, 
atomic iiuiniK'r (7 ^’ ) of 1. colourless, and the 
lightest of all substances Cavendish in ITiifl 
was the first U) recogniHc tliat it was an clement 
It is 14 4 times as light aa air, and is found m a 
free state In volcanic regions. It can Ije ob- 
f allied by the action of metals on at ids, and 
forms an explosive mixture with air. burning 
with owgcn to form water 'I’he g is can be 
Injuefled, and the presence of the isotope <leu- 
teimiii was detected by Urey in UHl m the 
rcHidue of the evaporated licjuicl 'J'he third 
isotope, tritium, is very rare ('ommerciallv 
It is used to produce the very hot flame of the 
oxy-hydiogen blowinpe for cutting metals, 
to fill balloons and airshljis, to barden certain 
oils and render them suitalde for margarine- an i 
Boap-prodiiction See also Deuterium 

Hydrography, the science of water ineasuremen&. 
aa ajiplied to seas, rivers, lakes, currents, rocks, 
leefk, etc . and cinbiacliig the whole art of 
iiavigaf ion 

Hydiometor, an inslnimont for measuring tin* 
Bpecillc gravity of IniuKh.. cspecialh lor ascer- 
taining fhe strcngtii of spiritous hquc'rs and 
BOlutions It is usually in the form of a glass 
bull), to the lower end of which a smaller bulb, 
iontiiinlng mercury, is attached, which forces 
fhe mstrumeiit to siiik into flie Injuid which it 
is to test The largei bulb has a scale fixed to 
it, and tlie mdKatioii on this scale of the 
Hinking point shows the Bpeciflc gravity 
There are many varieties Twaildell’s — a pear- 
Bhapcil bull) containing mercury Heaume’s. of 
Biimlar construction. Inii applicable to liumds 
both heavier and lighler than water Sykes’s, 
largely CMUploved lor determining the hI length 
of ah ohol and NiehoNou’s. used for taking 
the speeillc gravith'.s of solids 

Hydropathy, the method ot tieattrig disease with 
water, either bv batliim' 01 drinking Natural 
Biirings ol special clu'mical .ind tlH*rapeutic 
jiroperticB, bucIi as suliihiir springs, ami other 
mineral Bonn es. have been used Bim e prelnstonc 
times lor tins purpose It Is yirobablv one of 
flic most ancient methods ol cure Itecentlv 
fhe bemdicial efrccts ot pure water treatment 
have lieen advocated 1 1 \ dropathic cstablish- 
meiil.s liave Ix-im si't up m manv health resorts 

Hydroponics, the (ultnre of plants wittiout sod 
'rhe yilants are grown with their roots dipping 
into a Hohilion of nntiitive mineral salts. 01 
lliey mav la- looted m sand which is watered 
with Biicli a solution 

Hydrostatics, the science of (he picssnre and 
equilitjrmm ol liquidH that are non-clastic 

Hydrozoa are a class ol water annuals of tlie 
Codenti rain phylum to which Hydra (7'') 
belongs In one order ot the Hyilro/oa. free- 
Bwmiiiimg cohtnies stiow mg marked tlivision of 
labour between the individual units occur, this 
order includes the rortuguesc ni.in-ol-Wai 
Set F22(2) 

Hyena, a noctuinal canny ore with r*owcrliil jaws 
The striped hyenas inhabit N Atnca, India, 
and S \V India The lirown livenas with long 
shaggy hair are iiatnis ot S Alnca The 
.siiotti^l. or laughing h\ena. noted lor the 
peculiar cry fiom which it - name is derived, is 
aiso coiitlued to Africa 

Uvgiometer, an mstrumeiit for mp.asurmg the 
(i mount ol waiter vaiioiir m the atmospheio 
A Biniplc form of hydrometer, known as the 
wet-and-dry bulb, consists of two vertical 
thermometers aftixed to a frame One bulb is 
exposed to the air, and the other is covered 
with muslin which dips into a w'ater-b.ath to 
keep it moist If the air is saturated, it takes 
up no moisture from the wet bulb and the two 
thermometers read the same If the air is not 
saturated, evaporation takes place from the 
wet bulb, latent heat is absorbed from the air 
and the temperature of the wet bulb is lower 
than that of the dry bulb ‘ Relative hiimidity 
and dew-point of the air can then be derived 
Irom BUitablc tables. Hygrometers depending 
upon the expansion of human hair and gold- 


beater’s fkin and the deposition of dew on a 
polished Biiifaee. v\hen cooled Bufficieiitly . are 
also in general ase See Humidity. 
Hymenoptera, the order of ineects to which bees, 
wasps, hornets, ants and sawflies belong They 
have a well-defined waiBt. two pairs of mem- 
branous wings coupled together, mouth pans 
modified for biting or sucking, the females 
possess an ovipositor used for deposit ing eggs 
and is sometimes modi lied for stinging There 
are about 70.000 species m this order and many 
live in highly organised communities See aho 
Ichneumon Fly. 

Hypocaust, an arched Ore vault or chamber 
through wiuch licat is distnlmted (o looms 
al)ove Used in tlie ballis of ancient Rome 

Hypostyle. an architectural teini, deMginiting a 
colonnade or pillareii hall, such as m the ancient 
Egyptian temple of Karnak 

Hypsometer, an instrument fomierlv iiKcd bv 
inoLintaineers to And the height abovi sea -lev el 
by indirectly measuring the at iiiospherK 
pressure by determining (he boiling point oi 
water at the particular height Rasisl on tlie 
fact that as pressure decreases with heicht so the 
boding point is lowered Superaeded by (lie 
aueroid baiometer 

I 

Ibex, wild goats of several species found in the 
mountain regions of Europe. Asia, and Africa 
The male has exceedingly large curved ndged 
horns 'I’lie species lliat, lives in the Alps 
(ailed the htcinbock or bompietin 

Ibis, lyelongs to a family of Inrds related lo the 
Btork The saired d)i,s of ancient l>g\ pt is now 
extinct in Egypt but is louiid in tlie Idics and 
swamps of the Sudan near the Upper Nile It 
has winte and black plnrnagf and .1 long laiived 
l>eak Othci Hpecios are found ehewlieie, tlu' 
<lhxsv Il)is (black plumage glossed witli purple 
and green) oecasiounllv \i.siting ICngland 

Ico IS fro/.en water It h a colourless, ('rystalhne 
and liritlle solid Being only 92% as dense 
water, it floats on tlie latter, tlie (expansion 
which oc< nrs as water (hanges into ne caincs 
the iraiture ot watci-pipcs, thougti the fracture 
onlv becomes olivioiis when the ic* melts and 
leaks out through tlie crai k 'I'lie tenificraturc 
.it whicli ice tonus is 0' (' . ;i‘2° E be c.in be 
melted by pie.ssuie. and 1 he ease and smouthnes- 
yvilh vvliK h one is able to ck.ite 011 K'c depend on 
t his phenomenon 

Ice Ages Periods during which tlie ( nntinents 
were partly or liigelv covered bv icc -sheets and 
glaciers 'I'lic pr(isent-dav lee-sheefs of Uroen- 
land and Antaretna .ai(‘ lelies ot fhe latest Ice 
Age, w'liieh began in the I’leistocene Miirdi of 
the southern heimspliere cxiienenced an lee .ige 
.at the end of the U.ii bonileroiis Period, u“e 
ages are recorded from isolated localiti m during 
(he Pre-l'ambnan. but theie is no e\ ideiiee that 
tlicse were simultaneous Set F9(l). 31(1). 

Icebergs .ire det .ached masses ol glacier wtiuh sub- 
side into the SOI and float as wind or current 
may fake them About one miitli of an icebeig 
IS aliov^e bc.i-lev'c! 'J'lie North Atlintic is the 
(hief home of ueliergs. which reach the oee.in 
from the ice-clad iilateaux of Greenland Some 
of these floating masses of ice are of enormous 
proporilonfl. and constitute iii the spring and 
early summer Beasons a great menace to the 
safetv of ships, as was disastrously t-liown in 
the Tilamr catastrophe of 19P2 For some 
vears past these mcn.aees to N Atlanfc sluiiping 
have been kept under close oliserv.ition by 
\os.‘ieln flpecially detailed for this work 

Ice-breaker, a special heavy l)ow-plated sliip for 
forcing a way through ice and used especially 
at ports of the Baltic 8ea and the Great Lakes 
region of Canada which freeze during the wunter 
months The Soviet atomic ice-breaker l.enin, 
the first of its kind m the world, launched m 
Dec. 1957. is designed to cut a channel tlirough 
ice of any thickness Her Icebreaking per- 
formance wall allow the sea- route to the north 
of Siberia to lie kept open throughout the year, 

Ic^ndlc Literature, the Old Norse bterature. 
Centred about Iceland, which Includes numerous 
works of poetry, mythology, and history of 
interest and importance Much of this bterature 
IS 111 the sag.i form. See also Eldda. 
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Iceland Moss, a kmd of lichen (( 'etrano isIaitJica) 
which ffrows in invat nuaniilies in the mountain 
ret'u>nH of Iceland and other Noitheru countries 
It poHSCHses certain nutritive (luahtiea and la of 
some \aluo in medicine 

Iceland Spar, a colourless form of c ilcde (calcium 
carbonate), frequcntlv foniiil in asBuciatiou 
with metallic ores, it has the power to pioduce 
‘.Ironir double refraction ot Indit ho (hat two 
miHRos iiie seen of an object viewed through a 
piece of Iceland spar. It was formerly used in 
optical apparatus for producing polarised light 
Iceni, an ancient British race who m early times 
lived in Norfolk and oilier parts ot Eastern 
J'lngland 'i'heir most famous ruler was Queen 
Boadicea. who led her people against the 
Itomans ni ad hi 

Ice Plant, alsr* called “ dew T>lant ” and “ dia- 
mond pi. lilt " A South Afiican mesernbry- 
.uitheinum (omnu'nly growm in British gardens 
introduced in 1090 

Ice Saints, St IM unerins, St 1‘ancras and St 
ServatiUH. so called because of the legendary 
cold on these Saints’ Days. namcl\\ May 1 1 1‘t 
Ichneumon, the Egyptian nK)ngoo.sc, iiopalarly 
Know'll as “Pliaiaoh’s Bat ” It is of gieat use 
in chcclung the mult iplicatiou ot reptiles it 
IS frequent Iv' domestieatcd 
Ichneumon Fly, a numerous group of parasitic 
hymcnoptcrous insects abounding in maiiv 
lands, and all having the pc( uliantv of deposit- 
ing their eggs m the bodies oi other iiHccts it 
destroys sw.irms of cateriiillars. whi<h become 
the unwilling hosts of its piogcMiy 
Ichthyology, the natural history ol hshes 
Ichthyosaurus was a gigantic m.inno leptile of the 
Mesozoic age ’riie fossils aie most I v fouiul in 
the lias fiirmatioii Some were over .10 It m 
length 

Icons Icons .ire icligioiis pimlmgs designed for 
devotional usc eitlii'r bv the mdi\i«lnai or m 
church ntu.ils lii size they langc from (he 
very Htiiall to large ones in two or tlirci* panels 
on (hunh s( rei ns dividing the n.ivc Iduii the 
(haiKcl (tliesc are kiiowii <is diptvdi and 
triptych re.spcH tivelv ) 'btie i<‘on stvle ol 
painting dcrivi's from tin t(*mb jMiiihiigs ot 
Hollcni.stic ,ind Homan JOgypt, where it h.id 
liecome the ( iistom to leave a poitiait of the 
deid ovei the mummy’s taie I.M'Us of the 
earlier periods aie laie, those of tin* (ith < ent 
probably li.iviiig been destroyed .inrl those ol 
the 9lli-lJtii lent inostlv removed to Jtu.ssn 
TIh'V were c'Js(Mitially simple with tlic \iigm 
Old t'luld, or the \ irgon, ('iii'sf. ind John the 
baptist as .-.iibject Eroin (he I'tth cent uoiis 
wete moie tnmplev, deiling with New Te.sta- 
nicnt scenes 01 s( inic ■> liom the lives ol the saints. 
Old by this timi s( Iiools ot pamllng, eacli with 
I heir own .stvle, were .iiising in othei eonntries. 
mcluding bussii, whub .uiepled the E.vstern 
t 'Inirch The K.tli-ieiil uons ]>egiii 1«) show 
Italian influeni e jnst as Jtahaii p.imtn.g was 
mtluenced by By/antme Most u omh were 
l>aintcd on wood, Init inosaii w.as eomctmie.s 
used, Jiiid some uons weie of metal 
Ides m the aia lent Bonian C'alendai, the lOth 
of IMarili, Afnv. ./ulv, Oitobci. .uid the Ettli ol 
all other months, always tlie eighth day after 
the Noaes 

Idiom, .an exiiression i hai acteiistie of .a country, 
district, di.ilci t or l.inguage, which usu.illv gives 
strengtli and force to a iihi.ise or Hcntiaice Tlie 
idioms of a l.inguage are its distinct iv <3 nuarks, 
.iiid tlie beat writers are the moat idiomatic 
Idns, a famous giant belonging to the inytlia of 
\\ .ile«. commemorated by .1 chair ol lock on the 
top of the Cader JdrLS mountain m Merionetli- 
sliire 

Igneous Rocks are such a- liave been molten under 
conditions of great he.it at some stage m tlieir 
history f a , granite, basalt Sre F8(2) 

Ignis Fatuus ot ” Will-o’-the-wisp,” a phosphor- 
escent light which m.iy often be seen on summer 
and autumn evening, s hovering over m.irshy 
ground or graveyards. Its nature ib hardly 
understood, though it is generally believed to be 
the result of the spontaneous combustion of the 
gases from decaying organic matter. In ol^eii 
times wBcn marshy grounds were more common 
than now. this “ dancing light ” was very 
fiequently visible and was logardcd with 
Miperstition 


Iguana, large South American lizards, with a long 
tail, a scaly back and liead. a thick fleshy tongue 
and a prominent dew-lap in the tliroat Speci- 
mens of the different species average 4-r> ft in 
length, and they live mostly in trees, though 
they arc equally at home on land or in the water 
'I'lie flesh of some species is good eating, as are 
also the eggs. 

Ignanodon, a genus of extinct dinosaurs, vvliose 
to'-sila are toimd in tlie Jurassic and ('rctuceous 
rocks Iga.iuodoiis were 15 2.^ ft long, and 
W'alked on their limd legs, the front logs being 
small and adapted lor gr.isping the branches of 
trees on the leaves of vvliith fliey fed. 

Ilex, mentioned bv tl.assu.il .luthors. is (he Imlm- 
or liolly-oak. winch floiinslicN round tlic Medi- 
tenaneaii To botanists Ilcv is the genus to 
whieh the iiollv and mate pl.iiit licloiig See 
T8(2). 

Iliad, (he great epje poem of am lent (licccc attri- 
buted to Homer (r TOO no) It consists of 
ancient tolk t.ile and sag.a. welded into an .irtis- 
tic unity, having as plot the cairving off of 
Helen l>v Tans to Troy and the sub'-eqiient 
siege of Trov 

Illuinmated MSS of great v.ihie and be.iul v of 
dccor.ition exist in most laibln mnseimis .uid in 
m.iiiv piiv'ate toUcctlons, some of them being 
of gre.it .intiqiiity . c.speci illy tho.se ot .imicnt 
l‘.gv[»t exccuteil on papyri (Jreek .iiid Batin 
spvcimens arc .lEi) numerous, and the briLish 
Museum ( ontnuis line examples ot all these kinds 
and also an cxleusiv'c* collection ol mcdi eval 
EngluJi MSS 

IhnenUe, a mmer.il widcspreud in igneous rocks 
chenncilly it is an oxide ot iron and titaiimm 
Bull deposits h.ive recenllv lyc(*n found in the 
All.ird Bake area id Quebec, Hie 'J’lavaiicoie 
s;vnds are also .1 somce ot ilmemte 

Immoitality. SVe J22. 

Immortelles .ire vvtc.iI li.s, < losses, or olher designs 
m.ide tioiii wh.il are i ailed evcrUustnig flow'ers, 
which are oblaimd from certain plants ot Ihe 
t'omiiosite Older, .tnd retain then colonis .and 
< omp<artnc.s.s lor a long time tniniortelles are 
lirgely used as mementoc's tor dceoratlng gi.iv es. 

e. siieci.ally m Ir.ince 

Impeachment, .1 soecial arraignment, usually l>e- 
lorc l\irliainent or otiicr Jiigh tribun.il of a 
lierson eh.irged with some offence against the 
St.itc 'I'he custom in England vv.as for tin* nn- 
lic.ichment to be made in (lie House of ( 'om- 
u'ons and the trial to be before the House of 
l/ords 'I'lie hrst instance occurred in EITO when 
Lord B.itimer was impeached With present 
parliamcnt.irv procedure, irnpe.iclnneiit is no 
longer i'«*ee< c-,rv. ssupf' fh'* ('.abmet is responsible 
for Hie I' d .!• I .• ns (,f ils rmnisters, who, 
.M tma a i .1 team, must e.irrv I lie ( 'ornmons wit h 
ihein. or rcagn. wdien it Bills to the Beader ol 
Hio Opixisition to form a new ('abmet (Uhei 

f. iipous impe.K liMU'iitH were those ot Hie J.onl 
High I’hancelloi Francis Bacon (1621), E.ari of 
.Sti.itford and Archlnsltop T.and (1040), Warren 
H. 1 st mgs (17S.H). the l.a.st being that of I.ord 
Melvulfe (ISO.M Under the con.stitiition of (Jie 
United .States publK' officials may be impeached 
by the House f»f Jtcpresent.itivcs and tiled by 
the Semite 'fhe most famoas case was th.at of 
iTc.sident Andiew John.son 

Imperialism. See J22. 

Impluvium, a b.ism 01 taidi m the hall or .itiuim 
of an ancient Er)iiiaii house, serving (he piiiiiose 
of icceiviug the r.am th.it dioi)i)ed through the 
(ipen siJ.icc m the roof 

Impressionism, tlie name given contcmptiiouslv to 
(he first iiKKhaii mov'enient m painting, being 
derived from the title of ('landi* Monet’s inetuie 
I'miires'^ioii svhol Inanf, winch showi'd (lie 
jilay of light on water with the observer looking 
straight into the rising sun Mtliough m- 
temled to be the ultimate lorm of nat'ir.ilism 
the insinratiou ot the sihool laid lieeii the 
seieiitirtc stmly ot light with .an attempt to 
render the play of light on the snrf.ue of 
objects Eecling tliat imtting a line around a 
form was bound to cause it to look umi.itiir.il, 
they used blight colours corresponding to the 
bpectrurn and nnmixed on the palette, and noted 
that an object of .any given colour i.ists a 
shadow tinged with the complement. irv one 
(e g . red-green, vellovv-blue) Hence bright 
feiuihglit vv.is repu'scnted m i Ic.ir yellow^, and 
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oranjre wlt)i violet Bhadows The first Im- 
DrcHHlonLst exhibition held In Paris in 1874 
aroiiHed rteriBlou with its paintiriKs by Monet. 
Kenoir, Sisley. Pissaro, (V-zanne. and DeKas 
unions others Impressionism subsequently 
led to the entirely artistic and anti-naturalLst 
movement of Post-impressionism (’ezanne. 
who felt that he wanted to produce “ somethinK 
solid and duralile, like the art of the museums." 
was only dubiously impressionist, as were also 
Operas and Kenoir (If course, in the wider 
Berise of the word (i « , the recording of an ephem- 
eral impression of a scene). Whistler. Turner, 
and even Keinbrandt used the technique 

Impressment, the forced seizure of persons for 
service on lioard Jirltish war-shiiis, sanctioned 
liy laws still unrepealed, but not resorted to in 
this country since the Napoleonic wars 

Imprimatur, originally an otllcial licence to print, 
and an important formula in the early days <*f 
printing 'flic term w now used in the wider 
Bignlflcancc of authority, stamp, or endorae- 
ment. 

Impromptu, a piece of music for orchestra or 
solo instrument of informal construction and 
composiMl without preparation 

Inbreeding, mating of cioiely lelated animals 
and itlants (Jlosc inbreeding has long l>een lield 
to l>e haniifui, but this is not necessarily so tor 
if practised with selection, stock c^n be purged 
of the undesirable qualities and the race 
improved 

Incas, un Indian people who inhabited aruient 
Peru, (ounded a great empire, and reached a 
hlgli level of civilisation overthrown l>y the 
Hpariiards in I53'i 

Incense, an aromatic rosinous substance whicli, 
under comliustion, exhales a pungent odour, 
and la used, mixed with certain fragrant pit- 
fumes, in ttie celebration id Mass m Koman 
('atliolic churches Olibanum or frankmoense 
18 ordinarily the leading ingredient it is not 
used III the orthodox seivico of the Engdish 
Chuich except by the more pronounced Kitu- 
alista 

Incisors, the shani-edgoil cubing teeth at tlie 
trout of mammalian Jaw’s Klcphant tusks are 
modified iiuisors 

Income Tax, a lax of so miicli m the pound sterling 
ot Income from wdiatever source, all jiersons 
resident in Oreat llntain and Northern J reland, 
and all persons not resident in, l)ut deriving 
income from property, trade, or employment m 
ilreat liritaiii ami Northern Ireland being 
liable to asiiesBineiit. Income is cliusa^’d umlor 
live sciiedules (n) from the ownership of land 
houses, etc , (b) trom tfie occupation or use of 
bmd. (r) fnmi (lovenimeiit of Tuililic Htotks, 
ifh from trido, piofi'ssion, or vocalion, leinitt- 
aiices from aliioad, ImnK interest, etc . (r) from 
salaries, wages, pensions, emoluinenls. direc tois' 
lees, etc (Schedules (a) and (b) were to be 
abolished in Iblld ) 

'I’he income-tax year is from Apiil 0 to the 
lollow'ing Aiiril 5 Hates ol tax on taxalde in- 
come tor the year lUG.) -U4 are us toMows on 
the tlist tlOO, 45 m ttio £. on the next C20(). G'l . 
and on the lialance 7s Ud in the £ '[(uiablc 
income is found by deducting Iroiu Total income 
certain allowances 

(1) Knrnvd Income allow.aiice of l.wo-ninlhs to 
£4.0()'3 and one-nmtli to 

(2) rtfoiial allowance of £200 to single persons 
and iniirned women in emplovment. to 
married man living with hus wife, or if wife 
though not living with, is wliollv maintained 
by means of a voluntary allow’anco. £‘320 
If the wife is maintained under a ('ourt 
(trder or undtr a iilndmg legal agreement 
the allowance is reduced to £2tM) 

CJ) ('h%l{i allowance of £115 for each child under 
11, £140 over 11. and £105 over 10 d still 
l>emg e<lucate<l. provided child does not 
have income in own right ot more than £115 
a year. 

(4) Dependent Belahi^ allrrwancv of £75 for each 
relative or wife’s relative inamUuned wlu»se 
own incaime does not ^xceed £180 Kcliof 
reduced by £1 for every £1 bv' which rela- 
tive's own Income exceeds £180 

(5) IPidow; ond Widoirer idlow’anco of £40 (cer- 
Lain restrictions) 


(6) Daughfer'a Services, necessary owing to old 
age or inllnnity. allowance of £40 
(71 Housekeeper allowance of £75 (certain re- 
Btnctionfl) 

(8) Age allowance of two-ninths of unearned 
income where taxpayer (or his vyifel is over 
05 and total income does not exceed £900. 
Marginal allowances 

(9) L'lff Insurance Kubject to cert am ic- 
striedionB, an allowance for the premuim.s 
paid for life-insurance of tax -payer and hi.s 
wife, but not on life of his child or any other 
person, to a maximum of two-tifths on 
preinmms over £25 

(10) Nahcmal Insurance flat rate of £22 for adult 
employees. 

Age Exemption’ no tax payable bv single 
liersons aged 65 or over if income does not exi.ced 
£1325. £520 for married couplc.s where either is 
t)5 or over Appropriate marginal allowanics 
Pensions qualify for the earned income relief 
of two-ninths 

Small Income Relief All Incomes up to £4 50 
are trc*vtod as Karncd Income 

Snrlaj- i.s on a sliding scale, Inci casing from 2s 
in the £ with the .size of the income Por - 
04 (pavalilc .)an 1, 19051 suitax (»u earned in- 
come begins, m elfect, at £5, unit or more it per- 
sonal relict.s are due (See LllO ) 

Independence Day, cominemoratos the adoiition ot 
the Dedaration of Independence on ,Tuly I. 
1770, .fuly 4 IB celebrated as a holiday m (he 
ITnitcil St.ites 

Index, llie name given to a list of books, pre- 
pares! by papal authority, whuli are diTlaied to 
be dangerous to faith ami morals, and tlicrctorc 
torbiilden to Roman (_'.itholics 'Hie Imiei 
F-'f 11 '* ' rovers liooks which may be read 
wi»h M* 'kIiii.' iiassages removi’d Hooks 

vvliK h may not be read at .ill by Homan 
(’atholus are in the Indcr Lihiornm Pio- 
hilntoi >im h’he llrst Index was issued liy Rope 
IhiLs 1 V, in 1559 

India Office Library (since 1917 c.vllcd the Library 
ol the Commonwealth Relations Office (Division 
B)). 'I'hLs IS .in oneiif.ahst hbr.irv. whicli 
spcci.ilisc.s in Imlian studies Jt, w.is (oiimled 
in 1801 l)y the Jkost indri Compnin. .ind 
contains 20,000 inanuscripffl m l''iUroi)C.iu 
languages and in Sanskrit Persian, modern 
Indian, and other oriental l!lngu,lg(^s .uul .i 
quarter-of-a-million iinntcd books, of wliicli 
tliree-quarters are m orient. il l.uiguugcs 
There are also collections of drawings, pliotu- 
graph.s, and other objects of onent.il mteiesl 
It IS accessible to bona /Ae students 

Indian Ink, a pigment made from lamphlaek .iml 
gum or glue, origin.illv prcr>ared m Chin.i .’iiid 
Japan Jt is dried and inarlccted in small sin ks 
and used mamlv by artists lor shading and 
lettering 

Indian Mutiny, This tummg-pomt m the hi^jforv 
of modern Indi.v oicurred in 1857 58 '1 lie 

ostensible c.iuso w;cs the herving out |o the 
native troops of cartridges griMsed with anim.i! 
lat, for contact with this was forbidden both 
by the Hindu and Moh.ammed.in t.utJis A 
rebellious feeling, however, had long been 
developing, and when the Sepovs at Alcenit in 
May 1857 refused to obey the Englisli oiliicr,. 
overpowered and put them to de.it h. the 
mutiny spread like wildfire The rebels took 
Delhi and Lucknow, and for many months 
terrible m.aasacres and atroiiLies W'cre com- 
nutted, men, wtaneu and children were .sl.iin 
in thousands Drdci w.is re-estalilLshed iii the 
autumn of 1858 when the governing power was 
transferred from the E.ist India Company to 
the Crown 

Indian Siunmer Is applied to a warm spell of 
weather occurring in the l.ite autumn. 

Indicators, substances winch by a marked change 
III colour are u.sed to indicate the course of a 
chemical reaction Litmus paper, for instance. 
1.S red with ai’ids and blue with alkalis In 
biological work some radioactive substances 
are used as tracer elements. 

Indigo, the substance obtained from the plant 
Indigofera imctnria. a native ol S Asia. India 
being the chief prodiumg country The 
colouring matter is the result of the decomposi- 
tion and fcniientation of a glucoside contamed 
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In the pLnnt. Tliia 1*1 atterwards dried and 
l)ecomes the cake<l Indmo (jf commerce iSa- 
tural indipo lias been eclipsed bv artitlcial IndiKo, 
u coal-tar dje which came into commercial 
production at the end of the last centurv, which 
iH cheaper and more umforin m quality 

Indium, a scarce learl-coloured metal, simbol In, 
lound in /mo blende m Saxonv and ecrtain 
other on^ 'L'lns element wils discoxereil m 
Jbd:} by Kclch and Richter. It is an impoitaut 
material in the manufacture ot transistors 

Indo-European, a term u^ed to desipnate the Kre.it 
Aryan family of lAUKuaKCs, which embraces 
Indo-Jraman, C'ebic. Creek. Italic. M.ivonic. 
and (’crniamc Rasque. Magyar, 'lurkish. and 
I'intiLsli do not beloiiK to this f.imlly 

Indulgence. In the Roman C.ithuhc Church the 
remission Kranted by eccle.siaHtiCiil .authontv to 
a repentant siimer of the temporal punishment 
still due atter the Kuilt ol sin has been loigiven 
bv Cod q’be indisci nmnate sale ol IndulKeiices 
by 'I'et/el and other I’ni.il agents m the 16th 
( ent was one ot the griei aiices which led to the 
Reformation (sre J38) 

Indulgence, Declaration ol, w.cs the pnx lam.ition 
by which Jinnes II suspended the penal laws 
aK.tinsrj Jbniiaii ( 'ntliolic.s and l-)issenttis It 
was issued m lO.sS, but the i lergy as a body 
refiiseil to ob<*v. and the trial of the Sexen 
IbslioiiH and their acquittal by .i jure tolkiweil 
An inviration w.i^ thereupon sent to William ol 
Orange to become King 

Industrialisation is yimi*Iv a name tor industrial 
ilevelopment It Is customarily used m p.ai- 
ticnlar to designate the course of events m a 
liitlieito nnderdevelopeil country which is scek- 
ii'K to incrcMse its wealth and productivity by 
the introduction of iiioie adx’anced teclmiqius 
.111(1 by the est.iblisliiiient of industries previous- 
ly not earned on within it 'Fhe word usu.illy 
coyers not only the development ol modem 
indiistn.il production but also the provision 
ot elc'ctiic power-stations, iiriKation work-., .iiid 
tr.uisimit end other developmenl.s de.siKned to 
improve piodiiotion m any lield b> methods 
iiivolvinK large capital investmenls Rlie out- 
standiiiK example in our time ot r.u»id mdus- 
tiialisatum ha> lieen the Soviet Hiikhi, which, 
unable to get the capital troni .ibroiul, has hail 
to cany it through by ruthles.s restiiction ol tin" 
I'cople's eunsimiing T'uwct so as to achieve an 
nnpreeecleiitedlv high ratn* of investment to 
lotal production Indiistiialis.ition li.is m 
piactice meant a high coiuentiatum on the 
cxpaiihioii ot the b.csic heavy industries and ol 
power suiiply. coupled with iniieh slower de- 
velomnent ot the mdustrie.s supplying eou- 
sumers’ goods ami ot agrieultm.il production; 
l)ut there is no leasoii why this should always be 
the case it miy well be that in most under- 
lieveloped countries dev eloiMiicut e.in but be de- 
voted largely to the industrK's making cou- 
Miiuers’ goods and to me.vsure.s designed to 
increase agricultural jiroductioii and pro- 
ductivity 

Ineitia, a term used m incclianics for the property 
ot matter by which it offers lesistauee to a 
(hauge in It.s state ot rest or in its state or 
direction ot motuiii 

Inertial Navigation, an automatic method of dead- 
mekouiiiK which at present IhidH its chief 
.ipplication m guided miHsiles, siibm.vrmes. and 
iircraft N.ivigation by thi.-^ means is earned 
out with reference to inertial space (i c’ . space 
which IS stationary with respect to the llxed 
stars) and not to the surface of the eartli as in 
normal navigation (latitude and longitude) 

This IS done by menus of high-ac'cnracy gyro- 
scopes combined with highly sensitive accelera- 
tors in an apparatus known afl the tShip’s Inerti.il 
Navigation SyKtem. 'The American nuclear- 
powered submarine ^'auhlus pioneered the new 
north-west p.ussage under the polar ice pack by 
this method of dead-reckoning in Aug. 1058 

Inflorescence, a llowcring shoot Many arrange- 
ments of tile flowers are possible and there are 
many kinds of inflorescence , eg, the spike, 
catkin, umbel, capitulum (in composites) 

In^tion. See G4(2). • 

Infra- ’■ed Rays or Radiation 'Pliii is the range 
of ravs which come between the visible red rav^s 
jiul the ultm-short Hertzl.ui radiation. The 
wave-lengths mvolved range from about 
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0 0007R millimetre i7,600 Angstrom luiits) to 

0 f millimetre. Infra-red rays penetrate haze, 
hence landscapes obscured by haze or cloud 
can be photographed using plates sensitive to 
lulra-red. Many substances strongly absorb 
these rays and thereby liecome hot. this 
h.umens in toasting bread Many industries us(^ 
mfi.v-rcd lamps for drying p.urits and lacqucrh 
^ cry Important to cliemists, as a tool in the 
investigation of the Ktructurc of compoand.s, 
since v'lrmus groups of elements absorb infr.i- 
red radiation at .i ch.ir.ictei istic fre«iuency. 

Intula, .1 sacn^d hllet, ol woollen nuiteri.il, worn on 
the head by priests anciently, and by imigis- 
tr.ites and rulers on solemn occasioti.s. also by 
persons tloi'ing for protection to sanctuary 
'Jlie iiitul.i later became a pendant to the mitre 
of bi.sliop.s 

Ingoldsby Legends, a senes of whimsical metric.al 
t.iles lull ot droll humour written by the Rev 
R H Harhini. and lirst published in Bentley's 
Mi>iceUany m IH;J7 

Ink, a liquid puMiicnt (irdJn.niily made from an 
lUtusion of nut-galls. toi)i)er.i.s. and gum arable 
Sluimac IS suostituted lor nut-galLs for inferior 
inks An and is sometimes added to pievent 
ovidatioii. .mil tor the blue-block inks a small 
quintity ol .solution oi indigo seivcs for eolour- 
mg (’opvirig mk contains glvcenne or 8ug.ir. 
winch keep.s the mk moist Lampblack used to 
be the leading ingiediiqit In printer’s ink but 
now new nietlunls ot m.imUactunng have lM*en 
di^niloiied IMarklng ink is coinriosv'd of a 
.solution of nitrate ot silver, gum. .ammonia, and 
e.irbouate ol soda I'or led, blue, .iiul other 
coloured inks, colouring solutions are used, lor 
example. Prussian blue The e.irliest examples 
ot ink writing (on wooden tablets) over found m 
Rnt.iin weic naiovereii fiom the well of a Roin.in 
vill.i Clrd lent \ d ) during excavations in 1954 
.it I'hmv , Stoke. Soineiset 

Ink Sac. a rlimdul.ir org.iri found in squids and 
other ( cphalopod'j wliith contains an inky 
hoiution M hen roused the animal discharges 
till.* contimt.s ill the mlv sac into the water, to 
m.vke a cloud through which its enemies cannot 
set* 'I’lK* prrment, sejiia, coiucs Irom the mk 
h.ic ot the c uttleti'-h 

Inlaying is the introdiKHion of one class of siih- 
st .trice int(‘ another in some artistic or other 
(h'.sign. smdi .IS .silver let into zinc, coiiper or 
Ic.ul. ami c.ill(*(l bidii, the insertion ol gold and 
Sliver Into lion or steel, wlileh is danxnrejuu'i . 
the mingling ol brass wiMi toi toi.seshell, buhl 
1 /virA.. the inlaying ot woods, /rtu/yuetrv. of stone. 
vietm dura, and of the arrangement of small 
pieces of stone, for lloors, walls, etc . mosaic 

Innocents’ Day, a fi'slival day m Roiiiau, (Ireek. 
,iud Angbe.m Cliiuebes in commemoration ol 
the killing ot the children of Iletlileliem by 
Herod, ])(‘c 28 

Inns of Couit, the four bodies m I.ondoa width 
enjoy the privi'rrc 'T cnliuig < .‘.ndidfpos to tli*' 
li.ir after they li.ive i iii'.i' >1 t-.i .i « > nam inimlH r 
<»l terms ami pas,sed (eitani examinatlfins The 

1 mis are • the Inner 1 emple. the Middle Temple, 
laricoln’s Inn, and Hr.iv’s Inn 

Inquisition, a Roman ('atliolie eccleMastleal comt 
which tiecarne a tonnidable weapon ot the 
Church lu the Ihth cent vmdcT Pope Inno- 
cent 111 in deiliMK wulh eh.trges of heresy It 
w.VH eftcetively set up m the vaiions Catholic 
countries of the (,'oiitment. obtaining its fullest 
and most sweeping organisation m Sriain in the 
days of J^'erdinand and Is.ibell.i, when Torque- 
niada w.as rn.ule Hrand Imimsitor. and used its 
liowers with terrible sevTTity See Auto-da-f6 
III the IKtli cent its inllneiice Ix^gan to wane, 
and although the < Congregation ot the Holy 
Ollice .still exists at Rome, its jurisdiction Is 
limited to the suppression of hereti(i.il literatun* 

Insectivorous Plants, plants which trap insects 
with Hpeci.il mechanisms Plant enzymes or 
biuteri.i digest the prey, providing the plants 
with nitrogen usually searte m the sod in which 
they grow ’I'he most common British species 
are the .Sim-dew and the Bladderwort 

Insects. Tins huge class ot invertebrate amm.als 
(see Arthropoda, (F22)) inclndea about 100,000 
species Insects are ubiquitous except in the 
sea. only a very^ lew spofies being adapted to 
marine exwtence Cliaraetcristic features are: 
the bc'dy is divided mto three parts, head. 
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thonix. and abdomen the head carries a pair 
of ant/eiinae. the thorax three pairs of leKS. and 
iLsnally two pairs of wings The most primitive 
insects constituting the sub-class Apterygota are 
wingless. 'I’he other sub-cl.iss, Pterygota, is 
divided into the llxopterygola (Hemimclnbola), 
which have a simple inctamorphosis. eg, 
cockroach, and the Endopltrggota (llolomp- 
tnhola), ivith a complex metamorphosis, e g . 
butterdy. bee Although many are parasitic 
on man, animals and iilaiita, innumerable 
animals and some plants use tliern as food, and 
many llowermg idants are dependent on a 
variety of insects for pollination leaduig to the 
dev('lr)pmerit of seeds and truits ,S'ce F23(l), 
F28f2), T27a). 

Insignia, marks or badges of oillce or honour, siuh 
:ia stars ribbons, crosses, medallions or other 
desigiiating objects, worn by members ot special 
Orders or holders (<t prominent ortices. 

Institut de France was formed in 1795. and after 
various moditlcatiuiiH was in 1812 f)rgamse<l on 
its piesent bases its five academies are - the 
Aiudcmio Francaisc. Academic des Inscriptions 
et Uclles-faittros. Academic dcs Sciences. Acade- 
mic des Beaux- ^rt8. Academic des Sciences 
morales et politiques It is restricted to 40 
members. 

lustruments. Musical. Musical mstrumenls inav 
be clasHillcd in a number of ways, but in general 
they fall into one of the three mam classes. 
String. Wind, and Percuhsiori. according to how 
the sourul is produced Stringed Instruments 
are those winch produce the sound by the vilira- 
tlon of a string (a) by plucking, as m liarp. 
r<vre, 1‘saltery, Zither, Lute, (iuitar. Balalaika, 
llkelcle, Ilan>sicliord , (h) by friction (bowed), 
ns III C.Twth. Iveliee. Viol. Violin, Marine 
1'rumpet. Hiirdy-durdy . (c) by striking 

(hairimered). as m Dulcimer, Pianoforte, Clavi 
chord, (d) by wind (blown), as in the Aeolian 
ilarii Wind Instniraeuts are those in which 
the air m the mstrimients is set in vibration 
(a) by blowing into a tube (Hue- voiced), as in 
Uecorder, PamkMii I‘ir*e. Flute, Organ. (/>) by 
nuMii.s of reeds (rced-voiced). as in Oboe. 

( 'lariiiet. Saxophone. Bagiupe, ( ’or Anglais. 
Bassoon, Organ reed-stops, (c) those in which 
the sound is i)rodnced by the vibration of the 
player's lips against the mouthpieee (lip- 
voKcd), as in l{ugle. Tforri. d'rumpet. Tuba, 
Trombone, Saxhorn. Idhgelhorn. < ornet In a 
modern orchestra these arc known as the finiitit 
Inslimnents of the Hute. oboe, aiul cl.irmet 
f.imilii's as the jyoodirindtf Then there aro the 
Percussion Instruments, which include the 
Drums, (’ymbals. 'rainlfourmes, (’astcucts 

Insolation, the condition lu wtiieh an eltsd rifled 
body IS prevented fiom eommumeating elec- 
tricitv to contigiuuis bodies by the inter- 
position of a iion-( unductmg materi.il Im- 
portant insulators are rubber, pl.istns. some 
flbres, e g , silk, ceramics, oil 

Insulin is a hormone which controls the suoply of 
sugar troin the l)loo<l to muscles Tlic break- 
down ot sugar provides energy lu <b ibetes 
there is a lack ot iiisulin, causing a build-ui) of 
blond sugar winch can be released by the in- 
jection of liisuliii It Is secreted by the islet 
tissue of the pancreas, from wIjk h it w.is isolated 
111 l')2’2 by llautiug and Best Dr. F S.inger of 
I'ambildgo lliuversitv was awarded the 1058 
Nol)el I^ri/e for his work in dcterininmg the 
cheimeal structure of iiisuhii. See P39(l). 
50 ( 1 ). 

Intaglio, engraving rtr carving on a sunken 
ground, a mctliod trcuuently adopted m the 
ornamentation of stones ami rings 

Intelligence. Intelligence has been variously de- 
tlned as “ the ability to see the relationshiiis 
liotwcen things” and “the ability to r>roht 
Iroin experience ” The idea of intelligence 
testing was first devised by the Frencli psycholo- 
gist Bluet at the beginning of this century 
lie w;us asked by the French governmont to 
invent a test which would weed out backward 
children in state .schools, und thus save public 
money and avoid holding back the work of the 
class by teaching children, who were incapable 
of learning at a given standard Binet solved 
the problem by giving a large series of prRctie.al 
questions and tindlng how many could be solved 
by (he majority of children in a particular age- 
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group. The questions xvere arranged so that 
in one group the majority ot problems could bo 
solved by most children of ten, in another by 
most children of twelve, and so on If a child 
of thirteen could solve correctly only those 
problems devised for a child of ten, r Ins Mental 
Age was said to be ten, and his Intelligence 
(iuotient was 10/1 ‘.5 multiplied by lOO, or 
roughly 77% Ilis intelligence, in other words, 
w’as only 77% of the nonnal. More modern 
intelligence tests have been devised whieli to 
some extent dLscount the influence of learning, 
since ” intelligence ” refers to innate ability — 
the capacity to learn rather than leamiug itself 
The following facts have been discovered about 
intelligence il) Men and women tlo not difler 
in average intelligence VI) Dillcrcnt races do 
not vary in average intelligence ci) Delin- 
quents are more often of lower intelligence than 
others. ( i) Intelligence is lulairn and does not 
increase after age 14 

Interdict, a Uonian Catholic ecelesiastn al prohiln 
tion, directed either against a loimtrv, com- 
iiumity, or Church, or against persons It is a 
weapon that is now rarely used, but in f.)rmer 
tunes was often e.veicised with gre.it power ami 
Keve’'it V 

Interest i-. the payment made foi the use of 
borrowed money over tune The i.Uc nf 
interest is tlie rate jier lent per auiuiiu charged 
for such loans 3'here are many sueh r.ilcs, 
vaivmg with tlie plenty or scan it v on borrow - 
able money, with the length of tune (or which 
the loans are made*, and wilh the degree of nsk. 
if anj , that the loans will not be diilv repaid 
Short-teim loans a’-e usuallv cheaper than long- 
term the lowest rates aie usuellv tor ” call 
money” lepiyahle iinmcdiateb on deiu.ind 
'I'ln'se are used principally in .shoi t-tei in 
liiiancial tiansactions, such a.s bill dn'coimt ing 
Bank loans, though usuallv made for I iirlv 
short terms, command higher rates Jauig 
term loans are mule cliietiy to public authoi it’es, 
or as bonds oi debentures to busim ss concerns 
'Phe r.ites obtained vaiv with the demand ana 
the supply ot such accommodation 

Intoilude, any short stage piece, or brief musical 
coinixHition lor ixTlormanci's between more 
important pieces lu the strict musical sense 
an interlude is an amenta I composition 

plajed between the lels 

International Date Line, a line along the 180* 
meridian, marking the ditferenie in tune be- 
tween F, and \V For the vvestwaid-liound 
traveller crossing the line the date would be put 
forward one day, for the eastward-bound, back 
one day To avoid ditfcrcnee of date m adja- 
cent land areas, the line devi itcs from tlie 180* 
inendi.in where tins crosses l.md 

Interval, m music indicates the dilference.s m pitch 
iietvveeii two notes 'Plus is often expressed 
nuineneally Thus the interval between C and 
the I'l above it is a major third, that between 
C and F flat is a minor third, that between ( ' and 
G IS a litth, that between U and A is a sixth, and 
80 on 

Introit, the psalm or hvnm in common use in the 
.Anglican C’hurch, which is sung as the clergy 
enter the church to cuinmenee the divine service 
of ilolv Faicharist 

Invention oi the Cross, a Boman Catholic festival 
held on Mav 1. to celebrate the linding of the 
alleged 'Prue Cross at Calvary by the Empress 
St Helena m :j 2U Also intlurled m the Church 
of EiigLuid calendar See Holv Rood. 

Investituro, the ceremony of conferring honour, 
ofllee. or possession — the investment of the re- 
cipu*nt with badge, token, or public recognition 

Iodine, a non-metal clement, symbol I. member of 
the livlogen family Vi v ), a .siib.stiiKC tormerlv 
exclusively obtained from the ribbon-wrack 
seaweeds 'Phese were burnt and the ashes 
(kelp) extracted with water After concen- 
trating the iodides, these were ibstilled with 
manganese ilioxide and sulphuric acid to yield 
iodine vapour whicli was condensed in stone- 
ware bottles. Nearlv all iodine now in use is 
derived from the Iodine salt pre.sent m Chili 
^altpet^e (sodium nitrate) Iodine is useil in 
photography, as an antiseptic solution in 
alcohol or potassium iodide (tincture of iodme), 
and in medicine. Courtois discovered iodine ni 
1812 
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Ions, charKCtl atoms, or Kroups of 

atoms Atoms of the metals lose elcctnms to 
become positively cliaif:ed Ions, e g . the sodium 
ion (N.i ) has one electron less than the atom 
The non-metal ions are nesutively charficd, 
eg., the chloride ion (C1-) has one electron 
moie th.ui the atom Similarly, a Kroup like 
tlic sulphate ion (SO,'~) has more electrons 
than the constituent atoms Thus, the hydro- 
gen atom Avithoiit its electron Is a hydrouen ion 
or itroion aiul the helium atom AMthout its tAA’o 
electrons is a helium ion or olvha-vartuy 
When an electric force is applied to certain 
solutnms. the ions into Avhich moleiiilas ot the 
dissdli ed substaiK e are broken up aie attracted 
to the oppositely charged electrodes, their 
movements constitutinK an electric current 
thiouuh the solution In the same Avay iraaes. 
includiiur air. conduct electricity by virtue of 
tiee ions (see F12t2)) t'ombustion, radio- 
activity. and ultra-violet and cosmic radiations 
pnaluec ionis.itioii 

Ionic Order of architecture la one id the live classic 
ordeis. its leadniK characteristics being the 
volute of its capital. Avhich has on each side 
distinctive curved or scrolled ends 

Ionosphere, the atmospheric region avIikIi lies 
betAveen about hO m and about 300 m above 
the surtace of the earth The air m this region 
iH a iiartial coiiductor of electruitv. a property 
mipartcd to it by the action of the sun The 
loiiosiituTc IS divisible into neAvral layers, each 
with distinctive proiierties The Heaviside 
layer, named after Oliver Heaviside avIio postu- 
lated its evistence on theoretical grounds m 
189i, reHectn long radio waves The higher 
Appleton layer, known after its diseoA'erer, 
Sir J'alAV.ird Appleton, rellects short radio 
waves See F43(l), 45(3 > 

Ipecacuanha, a floAvering plant of tli»* Tlrazilian 
forests Various alkaloids are isolated from 
ipeeat iianha. one is einetme, which is used m 
medieino to cause Aomitmg and so remove 
jioisoiLs from the stomach Aiiotlier is used as 
an expectorant m i ough mixtures 

Iildium, a wliite and Aujry hard metal, svmbol Ir. 
discovered bv 'I'eunant in IHOI It oc< iirs 
natuially as an all(Ay with platinum or osmium. 
tiiH lor lountain-Tieu mbs Jiavc been made fioni 
the former native alloy The former staiul.vrd 
metre was composed ot pliitinum-UKlium alloy 
Metre) as are parts of scienfilli’ apparatu*-' 
and surgical tools that must be non-csirrodilile 

Iris, the tMucal genus ot the botanical order 
[riilfuae, with (iitieroiis ihi7omes and swoid- 
shapeil leaves, inaiiv of the family having 
Ix-autiful lloweis AJiont 100 species of Ins 
are itsnrded from ttie iioithern tcmiiciate /one. 
tlu' most common species Avild in Tlntain being 
tlie A'clIoAV flag Oriis root, iisisl in peitumeiy, 
t OHM'S from another ins species 

Iron IS a mehillie I'hsuent, symbol Fe i Latin 
fernnu), ociirring Avidely in nature m such ores 
.IS li lematite, loadstone (magnelic iron oxide), 
spatliic ore. ami non pyrites Tt n evtr.ieteal 
iiv .1 process known as smelting. Avitli toke 
and limestone in a furnace Its many uses are 
familiar, the most important being m the 
manulacture of cast- and wrought-irori iiroducts 
and of .steels, wlueh are alloys mainly oi iron 
with addwl carbon and various metals lion 
rust IS tonned ]>y the action ot oxygen and 
water, and is a coating ot iron oxide. See 
Smelting. 

Iionclads, ships of war rased in iron or steel platc'S 
of sullicient thickness to resist piojectdch 'i'liey 
Avere Urst introduced in the Freiuli Navy, 

and 111 1860 the host bntish iroiicl.ad, the 
Warrior, Avas lauiictied 

Iron Curtain. In a speech at Fulton. TJ S A . on 
March 5. 1946, Sir Winston (.'hurchill used thus 
phrase to descril)e the dividing Ime behind 
which, he said, lie all the capitals of the ancient 
States of fJentral and E.astern Europe — ^ Warsaw. 
Berlin. Prague, Vienna. Biul.ape.st. Belgrade. 
Bucarest. and Sofia. These fainoiLs cities and 
the populations around them, said Sir Wliistori. 
lie m the Soviet sphere and are siiliject “ to a 
very high and increasing measure of conlipl 
from. Moscow.” 

Ironsides were Cromwell’s special troopers, so 
called because of their solidity and ttrninebs in 
battle 


Irredentists, n political p.arty organised in Italy 
about 1878 with the object of incorporating 
Avithln Italy neighbouring regions Also a 
person, group, or party advocating policies for 
the restoration to their country of territory for- 
merly iielongmg to it but later lost 

Irrigation, an artillcial method oi providing water 
i<*r the growtli of plants on lands where the 
natur.il supply of water is dellcieiit The 
science has made immen.se progiess during the 
last fifty yc.ars. and has been the means of bung- 
ing into prohtable cultivation vast ti.acts of 
territory in India and Western America Avhich 
liad previously been arid vva.stes The systems 
are vaiious and an* utilised according to the 
special corulitioiis ot tlie land to be irrigated, but 
the 8ucces.s which has atteniled these experi- 
ments has been very gratifying In fact, irri- 
g.ated l.ands are often more productive than 
land.s which receive .i fair amount of moisture 
from the element.s. the irrigation supply can be 
di.stributed and regulated exactly according to 
reiimrements Irrigation also serves the pur- 
pose of bupplying warmth m winter, e g , \i\ the 
Engli.sh water- meadoAA's. and in tlie more Inghly 
dt'A eloped Italian marc-ite and wmter-me.idows. 
Avhere the water is mostlv applied m winter 
wlien there is plentv of ram 'I'hero are several 
other functions of irrigation, e g , wa-ihiug out 
ot excess salts 

Isinglass, a gelatinous substance maruif.u tuied 
fiom the HAvim bl.'dders ot certain llsh, useil to 
prcscrA'e eggs, to kcci) beer free (roni .sediment, 
ami t<» make .i glue 

Islam .sVv J23. 

Isobars are the lines dmAvii on charls linking 
together points of eqn.il birometric pre.ssun. 

Isochasms, linos oonnccting places .at aa'IucIi there 
is nil equal probabilitA" of seeing an auror.i, 
taking the aver.igeovi'i a number of >e,us, based 
on tlie .luroral catalogue ot Frit/ 

Isomers an* chemical compounds liavmg the same 
composition but (liiTeieiit stiiictui.il arrange- 
ments. ami conscfitientJy ditlerent physical and 
chemic.il proiierties For examitle. ethyl 
aleoliol .and methvl ethei are isomers, since 
the moleciilos or both <ire built up ot two atoms 
ol carbon, six ol hydrogen, and one ot oxygon. 
f'tz . etliyl alcohol. (’uHr.Oll. and 

methyl cthci, (TlaOtTl, 

Isotherms arc lines dr.iwn on charts through 
point.s ol e<iual tempiirature 

Isotopes When one talks oi an element, .s.iy, 
uranium or lead, the n.une ot the element is a 
generic name for a collection of uranmm species 
and lead spci le.s T'he difTcrent Rpecies are 
called isotopes For any particul.ir element, 
the number .and .arrangement of electrons 
around the nucleus are the same in all the 
isotopea Bo all the isotopes liave the flame 
chemical properties Soddy ha.s described 
iRotopcH ns “ elernentH. the atoms of whicli have 
Buiiilar outRides but ditlerent insides.” For 
example, in the micleufl of the uranium isotopes, 
H 235. Tl 2JH. and U 239. there .are respectively 
143. 146, and 147 neutrons, but all have 92 
protons The isotopes h.ive different atomic 
weights, in this m, stance respectively 235, 238. 
and 239 But all have the same chemical 
properties Britain Is the largest exporter in 
the world of r.idioactive isotopes .See F10(2). 

Ivoiy, the denthie substance of which ttie tusks of 
the elephant, hippopotamuH, walruH. etc . are 
composed 'I'he tiesks of ttie African elephant 
fcometinie.s Aveigh as much as IbO lb , and reach 
a length of 8 or 9 It. 

Ivory Gull, a small, licautifully shaped sea-bird 
with striking all-white plumage and black legs 
whidi breeds on the rocky shore.s of tlie Arctic. 
IxMng found faither north than any other bird; 
It occasion, ally wanders south m the winter. 

Ivy, the Avell-known climbing shrub, chiefly CA^er- 
grecn. turnibhiiig a sudorific, the berries having 
also emetic properties 

J 

Jabiru, the Brazilian name for the giant stork of 
South America 

Jacamar, from Jaenmen, the Brazilian name for a 
Hmallish bird with long, sharply pointed bill and 
brilliant plumage which inhabits the tropical 
regioiLS ol South America east of the Andes. 
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’rheae binla are seen eittina motionless on trees, 
dartlni; olf at interrals. like tlycatcliers, to 
catch Insects on the wing 
Jacana, a tronical bird (the water-hen of Brazil and 
the wanner parts of America) of wide range, 
lieautlful of plumage, with slim body and 
narrow wings, and long, pointed beak It 
feeds on scecls and insects, inhabits marshy 
lands, and Is relatcil to tlie plovers 
Jack, a Kinall Hchooner-ngged vessel, used m the 
Newfoundland fisheries, a jiike. an oscillating 
lever, a device used in roasting meat 
Jackal. ('a?iis oiireiia, a small wild dog related to 
the wolf and resembling a fox The Common 
Jackal IB found in S Europe. India, and 
( ’eylon; other species inhabit Africa and Egypt 
The jackal is a well-known scavenger 
Jackdaw, one of Ihe smailer meniben of the Crow 
family. 'I'his JCiiropcan bud is typically black 
with grey collar It is easily tamed, makes an 
amusing pet. atnl cleiights m making ofT wdth 
and takuu; to lU nest blight objects, such as 
silv'erware 

Jacobins, a ['’rem h reivilutionary club or party, 
formed in and accui-tomed to meet at a 

Jacobin ctinvent. hence tlic name It became 
a controlling force m the Hevolution, especially 
in tlie movemeiit which led to the Terror 
Kob«?spieiro was its chief spokesman 
Jacobites, adherents of the iStuart cause after the 
abdication of James JI Iirst James himself, 
then his son (the Old Pretender), and later his 
gnindson (the Young Pretender) tried to fan the 
llaine of reliellion ni S(otland and Ireland, but 
alter the defeat at Culloden m 174tt the cyiuse 
was lost Also the name of the monophysite 
hereticjs of (Syria isrr. Section J), so named after 
their leader Jacobus Baradaeus m the 6th cent. 

A 1> 

Jade, u green mineral found m China. Amenc.a, 
and New Zealand, and used lor making vases, 
bracelets, and other ornamental articles 
'rhcTO are many varieties, and tliere is evidence 
that tlie stone was in (ommon use in prehistoric 
times for weapons and utensils 
Jaguar, a South AmcricMn carrilvoroiw animal 
resembling tlie leofiard, but much larger and 
more pow’crful, the largest ot the Felidae 
Janeite, a devotee ot Jane Austen and her wiitings 
Janlssaiios, an elite band ot 'I'urkish foot soldiers 
who a< ted as the Sultan’s ixHiyguard. note<l for 
their tnrbulenee and enielt v 'L'liev gamed grc‘at 
pow'er under tlie Ottoman Empire. In IHiid 
the Sultan Maliiiiud 11 had them massacred. 
January, tlie first month of the year, named after 
Janas, the tw’o-faecd god of the Bomans It 
was tlie JEoi/ monalh' luid Aefter Yule ot the 
ivaxons 

Jasmine, a graceful c‘llmlx*r belonging to the olive 
family with odoriferous blossom, originally a 
I’ersiaii plant, but now acclimatised m many 
v.anetiew m almost all parts of tlie world 'I'wo 
species of jasmine (the coiiinion jasmine and the 
Spanish jasnurie) yield oiLs used m perfumery 
Jasper, a precious stone of tlw chalcedony variety, 
opadue. and coloured red, brown, yellow and 
suinetiiiies green It was greatly esteemed 
by the ancients, the Bible having iiuineroub 
ahusions to it 

Jay, a gailv-eoloured bird of the Crow fannlv, of 
many species— the Blue jav of N America, the 
Canada jay. sometimes called " wliLsky jiudc,’* 
the Siberian jay. and tlie British jav, fawn- 
coloured with black and whitish ciest and bright 
blue featliers iu the wings. It lives m woods 
and like the magpie, takes the eggs and >ouiig 
of small nesting binls. 

Jazz, a rhythmical syncopated music clmracter- 
Ised by a strong element of improvisation in the 
periormance. proliably originating among the 
Negro population of the Southern States of the 
USA It became popular during the first 
world war and. in a coimnerciahsed form, h.cs 
held the popular field ever since Modern dam e 
music and popular songs are based on the ja/z 
idiom, which has also had a profound effect upon 
contemporary music of a -more serious kind. 
Joan, a stout kind of twilled cotton cloth much 
worn in oldeu times, and resembling fustian. 
Blue jeans, adopted by American city young- 
sters from fannworkera, are now the fashion 
elsewhere and wuru not onlv as ovenilla by 
workmen but by both sexes in leisure time. 


Jelly-fish, llie jelly-Ashep, which have gelatinous, 
translucent Ixidies fringed at the margin with 
delicate tentacles, constitute the coelenterate 
order Scyphozoa. ’JTie mouth, with a sipiansh 
or)enmg. is seen on the underside, and there are 
four horseshoe-shaped sev organs n 

Jerboa, small juiniilng mammals of the Bodent 
order. These mice-kke animals have long 
tufted tails and '-ery long hind legs, the (rout 
legs not being used hir locomotion 

Jeremiad, any utterance or writing in whieh 
sorrow or complaint is the cluef ehamet«Tistic. 
bo named as recalling the i^tyli; of the " l.amen- 
tations of Jeremiah.” in the Old 'i’ostani(*nt 

Jerusalem Chamber, a room m Westminster AbViov 
deriving its name from the eircnnLst.iiiee of 
having onginallv been decorated with a view o! 
Jeni.salem Henry IV died in this chamber 
and the t’ommittee for fhe Revision of the Bible 
met there in 1870 and late*- 

Jesuits. niemix*rs of the Bom.vn Catholic teai'blng 
order foimded by Jgnatius Loyola in 15‘U 
A long and vigorous course of study i^ j»re- 
B( ribed before they are admitted into the 
privileges ot full membership 'I’hey are 
leqiiired to take the vows of voluntary povertv . 
perfect chastltv. perfect obedience, and com- 
plete hubmisslon to the Rope The rSocietv 
plaved an important part in politics 

Jet, a deep black fossil substance admitting of a 
high polish and much used for jewelliTy, omu 
ments. and trimming It is a form ot lignite 
the most important British deposit being foimd 
near Whitby, where jet iiuiniit.icturc has been 
an establislied industry for a long period. 

Jet Engine, an aeroplane engine which derives 
its thrust from the high velocity of tlie gases it 
ejects 'Ihe cssentitil umta m a jet engine are 
a rotary eompn'ssor and v giis turbine, the 
laltor driving the compressor ’Fhe first 
reliable, high-performance jet propulsion engine 
lor airciaft w.is invented by Air tkamnodore Sir 
I'rank Whittle 

Jet Stream, a meteorological term coined In UU(> 
to d<^sc^ll)e the relatively narrow belt of .strong 
winds (l(J0-**00 m ph ) at levels m the atmo- 
sjihere from tJ to 7 miles ’Flicse winds an* ini- 
1)01 tant In torec.usting vveatlier, and can be i 
valuable aid to aircr.it (, From the ground, 
where there may be little wind, the jet stream 
can sometimes be seen .is high cirrus cloud 
moving across the sky at liigli siieod. 

Jewish Calendar is suppo.sc(l to dale from the 
(.Yeatioii, which according to their retkouiug 
occurred on Oct 7. 6761 n c; 

Jew’s Harp. The name is believed to be a 
corruption ot “ j.aws hari» ” This mstnunent. 
consists of a metal frame with a cenl.rai tongue 
of spring steel 'I'he trame is pressed against 
the teetli. and the tongue of the harp is twanged 
with the flngcT. the moulh acting as a resonat- 
ing (diainbcr Bv' altering the shape ot the 
mouth the resonant tre(iuenoy and thereloie 
the note can be varied 

Jlmsou Weed, comiptlon of .1 imestow n Weed. \ 
Kynonvm tor the Thorn Apple ot the Nightsha<ie 
family 

Jockey Club, the governing body that, althougli 
pcissessing no legal status, fninies rules and laws 
by which horse-racing and turf in.atters general! v 
are regulated '[’he clnb-liouHe is at New- 
market. 

John Bull, the typiiril figure of an Englishman, 
l)lufT, big. and burly Arlmthnot’.s liisio-ty of 
John Bull is bupposed to have originated the 
character 

John Dory, a well-known Fea-flsh of which there 
are six species It is of a golden-yellow colour 
ijaune dare), has a high dorsal tin with long 
filaments piojcctmg Irorn the spines, and is 
much valued as a table fish. It is sometimes 
found in Bntisli waters, but the MediLernmcan 
18 its chief habitat 

John o’ Groat’s House, W of Duncansby Head. 
Caithness, popularly named as the uortiiern- 
most point of Scotland According to legend 
the house, which has now ebsappeared. was built 
in octagonal form by a Dutch tuajo Jan de Groot 
c.wno came to live there m the 16th cent. Tht* 
site 13 marked and an inn w<w erected near it ni 
1^76 

Jongleurs were minstrels anil Jesters who wan- 
dered trom town to town singing song.s, playing 
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mnsioAl iDstrumentg. cL-incintr. and fflvlnt; 
entertaiiiinents in mediaival France ami 
Norman England. Jongleura were low-born in 
contrast to the Troubadoura, who were olten of 
the nobility 

Joule, a urnt of energy equal to 10’ ergs, thus is 
alKuit i of a foot-pound. Named after the 
llntish scientist, J. P Joule (1818-89) See 
F16 (2). 

Jousts were military tilt mgs in the nature of 
touru.amentH, where the contchtanta strove 
ag.iin-'t each other on horseback with blunted 
l.iiKCH It was the siiort ot nobles m feudal 
times 

Judaism. See J24. 

Jugendstil, the (lerman ciiiiivaleut of Art Nouveau 
(7 r ) "Phe name was derived from the 
magazine Jugend (youth) first published in 
Munich in 189(5 

Julian Calendar, named after Julius Casar, who 
m 40 nc . hndmg the Eornan year 90 days in 
advance of the real time, was the llrst to .adopt 
the calculation of time by the solar year, the 
average length bemg fixed at GB.Si days There 
was still an overplus of a few minutes every 
year, and this was rectified by the (Iregonan 
( alendar, introduced in Italy in ir>82 and 
adoiited in England m 1752, from which date 
what IS c.alk'd the " New Stvle ” t»egiiis 
Julus, a genus of millipedes with cylindrical 
bodies and two pairs of li-gs to each segment, 
the latter bemg 40 to 50 In inimtier In South 
America specimens 5 or 6 in long are treiiueut. 
but those found in England are small 
July, the seventh month of the year, named after 
.lulius Caesar It was the Mard nionath (Mead- 
month) of the Saxons 

July Revolution, the French revolution of 18:50 
whereby Charles X was depo.^ed and Louis 
IMiilippc made king The latter was deposed 
by tiie revolution of 184 8 

Junco, the name given to a gemus of snowbirds, 
conlined to the American continent 
June, the sixth month of the year, containing ‘50 
tla>s and deriving its name from Juno It was 
fhe Sear (Dry) nionath of the Saxons 
Jungle-Fowl, birds related to the peaeoeks and 
peacock-r)hea.s,int.s At least four spec le.s are 
known from the jungles of India. ( eylon, and 
.lava Tlie domestic ohiekcn has been derived 
(roio the Fed Jnngic-Fowl (dallus w/Zi/s) 
Junkers, name of tt\e ruling class ot Piuasia, 
military in spirit, w'ho were fhe p.artv' of re 
Klion and defenders of tlie landed interests 
Sui»ported Bismarck prior to the hTanco- 
Prussian war .and lielfied bring Hitler to power 
Jupiter, the largest planet It is believed to have 
a rocky core siirroimded by ice l.ijers thoiisands 
of miltw thick 'fhere is an outer atmosphere 
containing ammonia and methane, both pre- 
sumably in the liquid or solid state owing to 
the very low temperatures ot the outer l.iyers 
( — 120° C ) Tn 1010 Calileo made history by 
discovering the four major sateilite.s of Jupiter, 
these .ire visiMi- with good lleJd-gla.®se8 There 
are eight others For distance of .Jupiter, etc . 
•fee F7. Also the ‘supreme mythical deity of the 
Romans, identified with the Creek Zeus (H38) 
Jurassic Formation, a senes of rocks (the evidences 
of winch are most marked m the Jura Moun- 
tains) coming between tlu* (_k'etac:eoua and 
'PriaKSic gnuips and mclndmg fhe Oolite and the 
laas P i^- > form 'Jmn r'ch in tnun i. aboimdmg 
in echiT..-'.! . l.iii.i IM'r ii» li-*, 'iiiimoii,i • , a: 
belernmtes large reptiles, imirme and land, arc 
« ommon, as are the plants called cyads Jn 
Itntain the , Jurassic outcrop extend.s from the 
Dorset coa.st to the Yorkshire moors See F30 
Jury, a body of private citizens chosen and swmrii 
to hear and pass verdict upon evidence brought 
torwaid at a trial, inquest, or inquiry The 
origin of the English Jury is obscure, but it is 
thought to have been introduced by the 
Normans. The jurors are the judges of f.ict 
upon the evidence laid before them, and unless 
all 12 agree the c^lse must be retried with a fresh 
jury 

Jute, the name given to the fibre of a plant grown 
largely in Pakistan in the Ganges delta and ui^d 
for the manufacture ot coarse cloths, cordage, 
and packs. Calcutta Ls the biggest jute-manu- 
facturing centre of the world, as Dundee was 
in the 10th oent. 


Jutes, a Low (]}erman raoe who in the 5th cent, 
invaded the south -eastern part ot England, 
establishing themselves In Kent and making 
Canterbury their capital, 

K 

Kolfirs, Bantu-speaking negro tribes of South 
Atrica, whose occiipatloua are cattle-raising, 
farming, and hunting 

Kagu, native imine for a curious bird related to the 
sun-tuttern and the only memlier of the Rhino- 
chetuiae larnily, found inhahitingNevv Caledonia 
when that isl.ind wais eolomsod by the French 
Kakapo. the Maori name for the New Zealand 
owl-parrot, a tieciiliar and interesting species, 
possessing wings but not able to use them for 
flight, of brown mottled plimiage, nocturnal In 
Its habits, and nesting in burrows The bird, 
once abundant, is rapidly becoming extinct, 
Kahnuks. a branch ot the T.irtai or Mongol race 
who In the 17 til cent migrated to Europe. 
Many of them returned to China m 1771 The 
descemlants ot the last of the.se nomads to 
enter S.E. Biis.sia aie mw organised as the 
Ealmyk Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 
Kangaroo, pouched (marsupial) mammals ot 
Australia and adjacent islaniks. There aie over 
20 .species, the smaller ones being luiown as 
“ wallabies ” Kang.aroos leap in a auceesslon 
of springy bounds 10-20 tt long, the toreteet 
not touching the ground They can reach a 
height ot over (5 It and a weight of 200 lb. 
First seen by white men when ('apt Cook’s 
expedition visited Australia in 1770. Related 
genera include the tree kang.aioo8, rat kan- 
garoos. and the Tasmanian Jerboa kangaroo 
Kaolin or Kaolinite, a line clav miieb used in the 
manufacture of h igli-i kiss pottery It results 
from the dei omposil ion ot (elsiiar, and is found 
in ('hma, Japan, Devon, Cornw.ill. at Ijimoges 
in France, and in certain parts ot the United 
States 

Katydid, large long-horned insects of the grass- 
hopp'^r tamilv, common throughout the Unlteil 
States east of tlie Rockies 'fheir name conies 
from the sound these insects make 
Kauri Pine, a large coniterons tree vieldmg a fine 
copal resin which ranges Irom Malav to New 
Zealand The New Ze.iland Kauri, Auathu 
nustralm. is found only in N Island Some of 
the best Kauri gum comes from loysUised pines 
an<l dug out of the soil t ir from any living trees 
Kava, a retreshing drink made Irom the pounded 
root ol the pepper plant (Piper meihvslicutn) 
and the n.itional drml: of Tonga 
Keep, the contr.al tower or chief stronghold of an 
aneii'iit (.astle, soinetinies i.illed the donjon 
Kelpie, a water-sprite of Scottish fairy-lore, whoso 
appearance assumed various lonns, and fore- 
boded ilrownlng to the person who saw it In 
Australia the Kelpie Is a valuable sheepdog 
Kentish Rag, a losslliferous clayey limestone of 
( 'retaceous age foniul in Kent Used in huildlng. 
Keratin, a hard protein matciial of which honiH, 
nails, claw.s, hoofs, and reptile.s’ scales are made 
Kermes, a cnmnoii dycstiitr, les.s brilliant tliaii 
cochineal, but more lasting It is made from 
the bodies of the females of a small oak-mhabit- 
tmg insect (Cof/us) found m immense numbers 
on the co.asts of the Mediterr.ineaii 
Kerosene. See Paraffin. 

Kestrel, the most common British falcon, well 
known tor its habit of hovering for minutes iit a 
time with vibiating wmg.s and then swooping 
down to attack mice and insects T'he male has 
spotted clie.stnut-lirown b.ick, greyish head and 
tail, which has a Jiroad blade band near tip 
Ketones. A class of organic compounds, related 
to aldehydes, of general tormiila RjCO (where 
R is an organic radical) 'I’he simpler ketones, 
especially acetone, are widely used as solvcnhs 
for lacquers, synthetic rubber, and polymers, 
such as cellulose acetate and perspex More 
complex ketones occur in nature, and some are 
used In the perfumery iudu.strv, iiULscone (from 
the mu.sk deer (7 id) is an example. 

Kew Gardens, officially known as the Uoval 
Botanic Gardens, are among the most cele- 
brated gardens m the world. Tlioy were started 
in 1759 by Pnneeas Augusta of Saxc-Gotba, 
widow of Frederick. Prince of Wales, aiul 
mother of George HI They remained private 
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property until 1841, A\lien control passed to 
the C.'ornmlssionerH of \N'oodfl and Forests 
They now cover :i00 acres and are administerril 
by the Min of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food 
Since 1841 the trardens have been open to the 
public, and form one of the most attractive 
resorts near I/ondon 

Key, a musical term indlcatinK the central doinln- 
atlriK iKite that Kives the melodic order in which 
the tones of a tune or composition are arraiiKed 
Jt is the startimf -point, and different Btarting- 
points demand different scales The natural key 
of C. for instance, requires no flats or sharps, all 
other keys require the use of sharps or flats to 
brim: the notes of tliei r scales into proper relation 

Keys, House ol, is the Manx representative assem- 
bly ,SVe Tynwald. 

Keystone, the stone which ficcupies the centre and 
hiKhest point of an arch and is usindly the last 
to be inserted 

Khaki, a clay-i oloured cloth adopted for uniforms 
m the British Armv m the time of the war with 
the Boers, and used in the first and second 
world wars First useiJ bv Jndian reiriments 

Kilderkin, once a common liquid measure in 
I'jncland, reproscnfinc IH callous 

KiloKTdni, a umt of muss c<|ual to li 2 lb One 
kllocnm equals 1.000 ciaiiis 

Kilowatt Set N13(2). 

Kinetic Ekiersfy, tln‘ enero (q.c ) poasesseil by a 
particle oi liodv m virtue ol its nii.tion If tlie 
motion IS desiioycd, e u . I)J the imp.u t ot the 
body witli an obst.ich', the Ivinctic enercy 
vanishes, bemq turned into soni'* oilier form of 
enerev such as heat ami sound It the body 
has mass tn and speed r its kinetic enerev 
(leaving out corrections due to relativity) i.-> 
J III e* 

Kinetic Sculpture, .i (le\e1()i>ment of eiiinpoised 
sculptiiie ii , seuliitiire nideiiendeut ot 
irravily in the sense ot lestinc on h base either 
1)01 i/oiitallv , verlnalh, or oliliquely) iiitemled 
to apixMi an “ a \von:litles.s i»oi'-in»i L*t volumes, 
rel il loiislups. and iiilerDt'iieliations ” Sinee 
in I he literal sensi* thiH is iinposKible, the <'on- 
sliii'tiMsts (l’e\sner, ( kibo, and Moholy-Mairv) 
nsi'd 1 : 1 . iss .ind ln\ I'liole wiie as sniqjorfs, i:i\ int: 
the impre.sMon that their (re.dions >\ere in lait 
indeiienduit ot KiavitN lIoiNever, tlie \meri- 
ean. \le\auder < 'alder, lias m.ide const met ions 
ol balls .ind Wiit' u'liK li I'e i .ills “ molules,” .ind 
m fills foiin they arc now Known to eveivone 
•IS they delieatc'lv (kinyle iiinl lot ate suspended 
from the < clim: 

King Crab, leniai kal »1(‘ arihrofiods now ilas-silied 
seiniratelj from botli Arathnida and (’rustacea 
wiiali tliey leseinhle, iirliahitini: the sea eo.ists of 
\nieiica. J.ip.in. India, and Malay JVmnsul.i. 

» arry inc a Hliield-.sh.ipecl shell, and haviim a loni: 
pointed sinne projc-ctini: tiom the posteiior 
'i’he body comprises three sepaiate sections 
artienlated louether d’hese ciahs -in .VnieruM 
known eommoiilv .is the horsediee ciab lieeause 
of their shape .ire from 1 H in to 2 ft in lensith 
Fossil kiiiK-c rahs are found as far back as the 
Silurian There* aie .ibont siv Umur speeica 

Kingfisher, .i well knovn familv ol hnlliint- 
pluniai:e(l birds, iound m all continenfs, com- 
priMini: .some 2.'>U species anil .sub-si)i*ci"s The 
itntisli kiiiKll.sher, Acehio otthis, Jiaunts the 
ri\ers and stre.ims, and is one ol fhe ino'-t 
beautiliil ot native birds, haviin: uidesceiit 
bliie-yrccii. white, and rich chestnut m its 
plunnuie and bnirlit-rcd feet AH kiiiKtt'-hei s 
iuive lomr. daKirer-shapcd bills In the Malav an 
reKion, New (ininca, the Mcvluccas, and Aus 
tialia tlie varieties arc very iminorous 'J'he 
iluaint Laitufiiv'j ./(n/a/s*? c)t Australia is aiiiom; 
the lantest ol the kmuflsher family 'I'he 
Kurofiean kimtllslier h the Imd of the (Jieek 
IcKcnd of the llale^ on 

King-oI-Anns. the name of the chief officials of Ihe 
Heralds’ ('olle.:e 'I'liere aie several in EuKland 
— the principal liemg those of the (darter. Nor- 
rov. (.’larencieux See Heralds’ College. 

Kiosk, a word of Uussian or Tmkish origin mean- 
iiiK a small open pavilu.*! of light construction 
much u.sed m Eastern countries ,is a place of 
shade and rest Similar structures are common 
m the streets of Pans .i>i news and advertisement 
stands, aud in London aa telephone offices 

Kirlmon (kin no yo Mon) and Kikumon no 

00 Mon), the two Japanese impciial crests, the 


first a design of Icav'es, stcniH, and flowers of the 
P.uilow'iu.i plant, and the other representing the 
Bixteen-pctalled ohrys4intliemum 
Kirk, the Church ot Scotland Kirk-Ses'^ion is a 
court ’■ of the Preabytenan cliurches. consisl- 
mg of the ministers and elders ,, 

Kismet, a word Kignifvini: fate, dcstinv. <.r doom, 
freciucntlv cmpkijed (or its e(niivalent) m most 
Oriental count ri..s, and aKo m eonsidei .ible ase 
m European literature aud speech 
Kite, name ot several birds of prey, widely dis- 
tributed. related to the Iniwks and eagles, grace- 
ful in flight, and distinguished bv' tljcii long 
wings and deeply forked tails 'J'he red kite, 
light chestnut brown, once the ino^t famili ir 
l)ird of prey m Britain, seen scaMi'ging tin 
streets of London, is now the larest. and iound 
only in Wales 'J’he J'lgyptian kite and the 
pariah kite of India, notorious for their daring 
thefts, are cktscly related to the* bkcc*k kite, .l 
smaller I'jiiropean species, with less foiked tail 
and blackish-brown plinnage 
Kittiwake, a beautitnl white and pcail-grey giiiJ 
with black legs, dark eyes, and greeiiish-vellow 
bill Us range is wide, and includes the British 
Isles, where it is a local re.sident Tlic flight of 
this only truly oce.amc gull, wliali excepting 
in the brceding-Heascm, is generally found ofl- 
shore is graceful, hvvilt, and buoyant A 
triangular black i>atch, noticeable on the ends 
of the wings wlien open, is ( haractenstic ot the 
species, as is the call intti-w'akc. iioin winch 
tlie bird derives its name It nests in colonies 
on the ledges of raves and steep chits 
Kiwi, flightless, stoutly-bnilt birils of New Ze.iland 
now x'ery rare aud carefully protected by the 
(lovernmenl I’liev .iie little larger than 'l 

domestic hen. and lay' a'vtomsliingly lirge egg' 
for ilieir size Imubatioii and caie of chick' 
fall to the m.'de Inrd '1 liey have riidiinentary 
wingsconce tied by the p'li”* .gr*. i.i d t! “ f** iMic’s 
arc hair-liko 'J'hey a:* ll■«'ll^h. . i I;. 

Knighthood is a degree o( honour or title i oniinon 
in I'hiiopc since the Middle Ages, and was ,it 
first e.xclusivclv .v iniht.irv older In (Invat 
Britain the four main oiders of knighthood are 
those of the (kirler, the Batli. the 'I'histle. and 
St PatriiK. m .uidition lo whicli tlieo* arc 
several other orders, siah as the (Jider oi St 
Michael and St (ieorgo, the Star of Indi.i, etc 
'Lhere are also Knights Bachelors su< n as are 
not a.ssodaled witli anv special ookr 'J’he 
title IS not heredit.iiy. and thcrefoic ranks be- 
low (lilt of .1 baronet, though botli aic entitled 
to the prolix “ vSir ” 

Knot, a nautical measure ol speed (I se.i mile per 
hour', and lormerly ineasiirid by .i h g line, 
div ided by knots at equ.il distances , k, of a geo- 
graphical mile 'Die nmiihcr ol knots tr.ivelled 
by the shii> in half a minute c oi resp'uidc'd to the 
number of scm miles it, t r*vvclli‘d per hour A sea 
mile IS «*(iual to about 1 h of a statute mile Also, 
a grey and white wading bird, usuillv i winter 
vihitor to Biitain found m floeka on tlie co.cst 
Knout, formerly a Jtussi.in insMument of punish- 
ment. consisting ot a whip of manv ihoiigs. used 
upon Jtiissian eiiniinals since the I'ith cent. 
\ liundied and twenty stroke's were considered 
equivalent to a sentence ol death, half that num- 
ber Hufliciiig to kill ill iiiaiiv mst uiees Tsar 
Nicholas 1 , however, ch.uigecl the form of the 
knout, and made it a imuh milder instrument 
Koala, the Australian aiborcai iiiarsiipi il mammal 
that looks like a toy teddy-bear, with ashy^-grev 
fur. bushy ears, ajid rudimentary tail It feedh 
on the le.wes and shoots of certain eucalyptus 
trees, and is not moie than 2 It in length 
Kohl, a powder prepared from antimonv or burnt 
almond .shells, and m common use bv the 
women ot the East for darkening the ey cl ids 
Koto, a inuMcal mstrament in general use* in J ipan 
cousistmg of .a senes ol 18 silken strmgs sf retc*hed 
acioRs a curved wooden surface, ;iud pkived 
with the fingers Eacli string is f) ft long, and 
has a separate bridge so fixed as to give the 
vibration necessary for the iiote it has ti^ pro- 
duce It Is a sort of houzontal hanP and m the 
hands of an expert player is capable of giving 
forth excellent music 

Ki'emlln, the citadel or walled citv within a 
Rassian city wdiicJi during the IMiddle Ages 
served as an administrative and religious centre 
and offyretl protection That of Moscow, now 
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the heachiuailers of Ihe Kiisman Jimciit, 

(ontaui', the <Mthe<lral wlieie the Tsar'< were 
(Towiietl. an iinperial i>al.toe. and the hell-tower 
of Ivan the (ireat Its walls v.hnh aie toppod 
with towers were built in the ir>th cent 
Krypton. (||ie of the rare uases. nvnibol Kr. oocur- 
ini; 111 the air to the extent of 1 part in 20 million 
ft was disco\eied in JSWM hv Kamsav and 
'I ravers It is used in iras Idled electric lamps 
Kussier, a d\iikish musical instrument < t.vnsistmK 
of live &trmj;s stretched over a soit ot kettle- 
drum 

Kusti, the sicred cord or Kirdle oI the Parsees. 
consist 11 . 1 ^ of 71 tlireads the number ot the 
chapters of the Izashue - and two braiu hes. 
each branch contamm;; six knots, toyethoi 
si. Hiding for tlie 12 months of the \ear 
Kiitch. the packet ot velhiin leaves m whuh trold 
IS ydaced for the first be.itinp. tlie Kold-beaters' 
skin piuket into which the leal i.s placed lor the 
second Ix'.itmii: is known as tlie “ shoder ” 
Kyrie Eleison i“ bold, liaxe niercv the name of 
a common form ol pra>er in the Antillean, 
Homan t'athohe, and (treek ('hiirchcs. also 
applied to the English t’hurch responses after 
the recital of the commandments. 

Kyrie Society, named after I’oiie’s ‘‘ Man ol Itoss,” 
.lohn 1x5 rlc, founded by Aliss Mnanda and Miss 
Octavia llill in 1H75. and liavunr lor its obj“ct. 
the decoration of Avorkmen’s clubs, hospitals, 
etc and the promotion aimuiK the poor of a 
taste for litcratuic. music, and outdoor le- 
I rc.d ion 

L 

L.S.D , from the Lalm libia (.i pound), solidus 
(a shiHiiiii). and denarius (a i)eim 5 ). introduced 
b.v the liOrnbard inerehants 
Labariim, the standard of ('oiistantine Ihe (Ire it. 
adopted after his conversion to ( hii-t i.uiit > . 
innrked w'lth his seal, and re[>resciitcd upon tlie 
com. cue 

La Belle Sduvage. a .sPe on the noitli side of 
laidgate Mill, famous for the inn that stood 
there from the loth cent to the e.irlv Idtii 
'The site wa'' l)ht/«‘d dm mu (lie .second woild 
war 

Labourers, English Statute ol, was passed ElhO .M. 
with Mie object of comjielhng tahc.urers to .u - 
( ept a certain rate of waiu's .ind not leave their 
I'Tiiiilovci.s’ service, the I’i.inue li.ixmu iendcrc<l 
laboiirerH so scarce (li.it tlicy were m uical de- 
mand and had been insisting on hiidier pax 
'fheRC eiuichiients xxere bltti'rlj' of>po.sed .in<l 
led to the “ Peasants’ Kevolt.” Leaded lu' Wat 
'I’x ler 

Labraclorite. a fedspar noli in e.ileiiim and of .i 
lie.ulv hi.sLre on eleav.ige, loiind m m.i-.si's m 
Igneous rocks, the bc*st samples of which con.i 
Irom h.ibi idor 

Labyiinth, or Maze, a combination of loads .md 
liass.iges so constructed as (o rc'iidc r it dilhcnii 
for an 5 one ignorant of the clue to trace th<’ way 
to the central p.irt 'riie I'liij i>tian l.ibyrintli 
ne.ir J>akc TdoerLS had Ij.OOO room.s. half of them 
siibtei rancan and the remamder above ground 
'I'he labvTinth in Crete, aceording to Creek 
nn th. wa.s built by IkcdaUis to house Ihe Mino- 
taur 'there was one at Lemnos, renowmod for 
its st.'ilactite columns, and another at (liisium 
eonstructed by I’orsenna. King of Etruria, about 
')2h 1 ! c’ 'Die labyrinlli in which Fair Jtosa- 
mond was eonee.iled w.is at WoocLtock Ilamp- 
Iftii Court maze ilates from the Itjlli cent 
Labyi inthodonts, gigaulie fossil am phibi.in.s which 
get, their name from the ciiruuis labyrinthine 
structure ol tlieir teeth, prob.ildy an evolution- 
ary link between Ikshes and reptiles 'L'hev 
cx’Oiir m the Carhomferons. Permian, and 
Tnassic (ormations, and remains h.iv'e been 
txiiind in Britain and other parts of Europe 
llieir heaiLi were several feet long, and tlieir 
footprints, by which tlicv were discovered, 
closely resemble the prints of the human hand 
Lac, a resinous matter cleiiosited on tlie branches 
of a nurnljer of tropical trees by the females of 
the lac insect, the exudation Including eggs and a 
viscjous cov'enng. At the gathering time, the 
twigs are broken off and dried in the sun. when 
the insects die, and the lac that remains is 
termed shck-lac. From Mils, by the removal 
of extraneous accretions and dissolving, sfed- 


lac is produced. SlifUdac is seed-l.ic after it 
has been melted and otherwi.se prepared, and 
this is the liest known ol the lacs, being used In 
punting and the mamif.icture of varnishes and 
cvaling-wax, and for other commercial puipo>es 

Lace, a delicate fabric* of linen, silk, or cotton 
threads, made by hand or niachmerv. and 
wtirked in various oinanuntal designs The 
kinds of lace arc mans', deriving their distim-tive 
names cither fiom the method employed in 
production or from the place where any special 
varietv' was origmallv made. 'I'he best-known 
makch are pillow or bobbin-lace. vvov'on and 
l>lailc'd 1)5 lijind, needU'-pumt l.ice, weirked by 
the needle ovoi a Ir.icul design, and ni.U'hmo 
lace, which piacticallv d.ites from lleathcDte’s 
invention of the early part of the Ibth cent, 
Some ol the most famed laces <ire the follow ing 
AUncou, a needle-point lace; Jhus'ich. a verv 
line kind, vvith needle-point sprigs and Mowers, 
CluniliUi/. a silk xanetv with Mowers and open- 
woik, Cluny, a netlare with darned stitcli, 
Htniiton, a deheate kind with dainty sprigs and 
figures, Mnhlin, geiierallv m.ide m cnie lueee 
and vciv v luc'cl in design, and Pdh’iic’o a/o’s, 
or bobbin l.ace. ol grc'at dmability. the patt<?rn 
and ground ol whicd' aic* made at the s ime 
time, being one ol Ihe best and most eosllv cT 
laces, now mannt.u lined niainlv in Belgiuin 
Nottmgh.im is famous lor its lace. 

Lace-Wings, insects with Irail, transpaient, and 
mnch-vcined wmg.s whose grubs ea!, laige 
numbers ot ncseet pests such as aiiliids Tlie 
<'ggsareboine.it, 1 lie ends ol 1 liie.ids .i( Lac hed to 
plallls 

Lachesis, a gemi.s ot venomous sn.ikes ot I lie rattle- 
sn.cke f.imilv < on lined to tropical count nes. and 
inelmlmg t Ik* ‘ dc-adly liushmaster ” ol Sunn.un, 
.iml seveial Crotalid.ie pit -vipers of (Iiiiaiia and 
Pi.a/il 

Lacquei. a varnish m.ide Irom sholl.ic and etil.un 
(ol(,iiring mailers, and iitili.sed lor im]».iitmg 
lustie to carious snrf.ic'c'.s ot metal or wood In 
('bma .ind .Jap.in the production of laecpiei waie 
ot .1 dc'c-oralive c'li.u.actcT h.is long been .in 
import .nit mdustrv, bringing into use gold, 
(or.il. vi'imilion, spiinkled. .uid other lae(piei.s. 
with plciising I tbs ( 

Lacninoso, a mnsic.il term denoting a moiiinful 
method of plaving. sadh. with feeling 

Ladybud, the common n.ime of a l.irge family of 
beetles the ( ’<>< ( nirlluin/’ 'I lie iiweet is usn.illv 
ol ,1 led or vellow coheir with small bl.iek' oi 
I olonred si»o(,.s J.adv lards aie of good service 
to (he gardener because tlieir larvae feed on 
.'Phals 'I'here an* about 2.000 sjieeies 

Lauv-Dav. the* d.iv of the festwal ol the Annunc la- 
iion ol (he \ngm M.iry, M.ir ‘25 One ot the 
lour I-nglish (piailiT d.iys 

Lagoon, a stri'lcii of shallow water opening out 
upon the .se.i Venice is built on l.igooiH 

Lake Dw^elling, (ho ii.uiie given to ceitiiii lue- 
liistone h.ibit.ilioii', whic li were thought to h.ive 
stood on pl.vtlorms ovei hikes, like villages m 
<'ert,.un Tac illc islands Itecent exc.i \ al ions at 
tlie bake ot liiirgiuschi in Swit/ei laml show that 
the iirehistoiie fswtss pile dwellings iirobably 
stood on the snores of hikes, not on plaliorms 
over the water 

Lakes are bodies of vc.'tei collecled m dei)r(*->Mon8 
ol 111** earth s siirf.iee 'I’he most notable hikes 
are the (beat bake seni s of North Amenea. 
mcliidiiig Superior, ’\In higan, Ifuron, Eiic, ,ui<l 
Oiit.irio, all disch.irging into the St J..iwieiice 
Jiiver Africa has .in eiiurmoiLs area ot lakes, 
including the Albert Nyaii/a and the Vic ton i 
Nvan/a. forming the sources of the VVdiite Nile, 
bakes T.inganyika, Ny.issa. Tchad, etc 
Smaller hikes are numerous m other c ountric's - 
Switzerland, (lennanv, Italy, England. Ireland, 
Scotland, all liaving then lake regloius, where 
the scenery is invariably beautiful and romantic. 

Lake School, the name given, at lirst in ndjcule. 
to a distinguished tno of poets --VVonh^worth. 
('oleridge, and Southey— who made their homes 
in tJje English Lake District 

Lamellibranchs (Pelecypods), the elasa of cicpiatic. 
bi- valve molluscs to which the oysters, cockles, 
iniiAsels, clams, and scallops Ijelong In these 
animals the body, which is coinpresHcd later.illy. 
ifl enclosed in two hinged shells lield together by 
muscular action 'I'he gills are thin plates, 
hence the name " lamelhbr.oich ” 
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Lamellicornla, a Mib-onier hectics, disfcm- 
ifiiiHhahlo hcc-iaso the .inteiinive, made up of a 
iiiitnl>cr ot plates, appear cliih-shapetl The 
L'iiiielhcdni beetle^ arc herbivores and number 
several Ihousand species, the best-known being 
the stau'-lxjctlcs, c.xkchafers, and scarabs 

Lamination, stratillcatiuii on a very Una scalo. as 
m shales 

Lammas Day is one t)f the oldest of the Church 
f(‘stivalfl probably derived from the loaf-inas^ 
(hlafinajase) of the AnBlo-Haxona. It occurs on 
Augast 1. In the olden times it was the day 
when loaves were given in phico of hrst-fruit 
offerings 

Lammergeyer, the licarded vulture of alpine 
regions, r(3senibhnK an eagle In appearance It 
has a white head with black tufts at base of the 
bill, and its general plumage ls dark brown, 
nearly black It Is found in the remote moun- 
tain ranges from Southern Spain to China, and 
is becoming scarce 

Lampblack, a cartioniferoua mgmont obtalni'd 
from flame-smoke, and now produced In 
specially coastnictcd furnaces in which bodies 
rich In carbon, such as tar, resin, petroleum, etc . 
arc burned The smoke or soot resulting is 
• ollected from the sides ot the furnace, and 
fornw lampblticli It finds use in making 
printer’s ink, black paint, etc Being a very 
pure form of carbon. It is also utilised m the 
inannfacture of dynamo briLshes and arc-lamp 
('arbons. 

Lamprey. Kel-llke llsh having no scales, bones, 
paired fins, or jaws 'I'hev attach tlieinselves 
by their months to llsh whose blood they Mick 
Together with the hagllshos, the lampreys are 
placed in a spei lal cUuss — the C'yclosbonies. 
'J’liere .ire three British lampreys 

Lancelot. AVv Amphloxus. 

"Lancet,” the name of a noted English medical 
lonrnal, established in lrt.lt by Dr Wakley 

Land Crab, a f.imily of ( rabs {(icc(ircinvluf') which 
live mainly on land thougli migrating to the 
sea to deposit their eggs 

Land League, .in a.ssoci,if Ion formed in 1^79, with 
Barnell lus president, for compelling a reduction 
m the rents i)f land, .viid a reconstruetiori ot the 
land law’s in lielaml, and In c.ise of non-com- 
filianco refiLsiiig to pay rent Eor a time 
this League exenased groat political induence 
<ind w.is an important aid to the Homo Itnlo 
agitation 

Landrail, popularly known as thi; (’orncrake. is a 
regular sunrner visitor to Britain, and is well 
known by its harsh and plen ing note, so familiar 
Ml comlands in the night time 

Landslip, a sudden downw.ir<l sliding under 
gravity of large masses of rock, soil, etc . often 
set otr by cirtlKiuake shock or s.itnration of ,» 
particular stratum w'lth water Minv serious 
landslides have occurred from tunc to tune In 
1918, an earthlall happened at IMiirs, on Jjakc 
< 'oino. involving the destruction of many build- 
ings and the loss of niuncrous lives in 1809 .i 
poitiuii <T Itossberg iiiount.im in Swit/.eriand 
slipped from Its position, and Tilling into the 
valley below buried many villages and hamlets 
and over 800 people A clialk cll'T Iroin 100 to 
1.^)0 ft high and threc-uiiarters of a mile long 
Icll at Lyme llegis. m Dorsetshire, in is:i9. doing 
great damage Over ‘JOO people were killed bv 
a landslip in Niiml ’I'al. in Indi.a. in IrtrtO, an<l 
at Quebec, in 1.SH9. a rockv eminenee called 
( ‘ape Diamond gave way. many buildings Ix'ing 
destroyed and lives lost. Notable landslips m 
iceeiit times have occurred at Am.vltl (Italy) m 
192-4, and at Murchiston (New Zuai.ind) m 1929 

Langue d’oc and Langue d’oH, the two piiucipal 
mediaeval French dialects, oc and oil being their 
respective words for the affirmative particle 
(modern French om) Lanatie d’or, spoken 
south of the Loire, w’as the language of the trou- 
badours. Provepcal, one of its dialects had a 
literary revival in the 19th cent under the 
mtiuence of the poet Frederic Mistral Lanaiie 
(I’oil was spoken in northern France, and it was 
the dialect of the Paris region which developed 
Into uuKlem French 

Lantern Fly, bugs belonging to the family 
Fidoondae In which the head is drawn out to 
form a lantern-hke structure In no Instance Is 
the " lantern ’’ luminous, though naturalists 
used to think it w,vs 


" Lanlem ol England.” Bath Abbev possesses so 
many windows tliat It Ls called sometiinoa the 
" Lantern of England.” Among numerous 
interesting monuments Bath Abbey coiitauLs 
that of Malthus. author of IJbsau cm Fopulation. 
Lanthanum, a metal belonging to lh^ rare earth 
group of inetaLs, discovered bv Mos.inder in 18.V.). 
Lapidary, a cutter of. or dealer m. precious atones, 
also a-.ed m adjective form m regard to the 
working, engraving, or setting of stone.s. 
Lapis Lazuli, an azure-blue imncral, being a 
silicate of alLmiimum and sodium. The pig- 
ment ultramarine is m.ade by grinding it. 
though artificial ultramarine has largely super- 
seded It. The mineral (also called Uizunte) has 
been used <us a gemstone sin(30 .incient times 
Lapwing or Green Plover, familiar British bird on 
moors and marshlands with iridescent greeuush- 
black plumage, white underparts, and black 
crest Often called ” peewit ” Irom its cry 
Larboard is the old nautical term indicating the 
left-hand side of a ship, and eh.iugcd l)v 
Admiralty order to " port ” m 1844 btarboaul 
is the right-hand sidr- 

Larch, a lamiliar conitcrous tree In the mountain 
regions of northern Europe, and though not 
native to Britain, the ('oiumon Jjarch Is success- 
fully cultivated in v.irioiLs p.arts of the kingdom 
It IS one of the best of all lnri»entme-yielding 
trees, and the bark is valued for tanning ” ho 
larch 13 an nnusnal cornier in being deciduous 
Larid, a bird of tlie Landao or gull family 
Lark. .i family of song birds (dUiudida^) ot many 
.species, some of whl( h--not.vblv the skvlark - 
arc famed lor tiicir habit ot so.irmg into the air, 
singing all the while 'L’hey build their nests on 
the ground in the open country and, e.xcept lor 
the black lark of Kussia, have streaked brown 
plum.ige The skylark and wmidlark are tho 
best known British species, while the crested 
lark and shore lark arc among the occasioii.il 
visitors Africa h.us the greatc.st number of 
larks. .tVmerica has only one species, tlie horneci 
lark 

Larkspur, the common name of tlie genus Del 
p/iinnifti. a favourite llower mtrodmed into 
Britpsii gaidens from Swltzei l.iiid in 1574 Tlie 
common larkspur is JJ conioli,/lti 
Larva, the undeveloped lonn of any animal which, 
before maturity, undergoes nietamondiosis. 
um.Ulv dilferent trom the adult m stiucture and 
habit; 

Latent Heat is the Quantify f)f heat required to 
convert 1 gram ot a Hiibstaiicc from one term 
into .mother Foi example, when a solid 
changes into a luiuld or a liquid into a g.is. the 
addition of he.it to bring about the ( Ii.inge 
prodiKcs no rise in temperature, the energy 
being .ibsorbcd In the torin ot latent lie.il 
Vn equ.il .uuourit is released when the process 
IS reversed ’I'lie latent lieat of liision ol ie(‘ is 
about 70 tJ calories per gr.im and tli.it ot the 
vaporisation of water about .5.59 calorics per 
gmii 

Lateran Councils were the religious conventions 
heltl in the Lateran ba-silica at liome lor 
deciding important questions of ( hurch 
doctrine The most brilliant was that of 1215. 
which pronoiincetl in favour of a Crusade. 
.See Oecumenical Councils. 

Laterlte. a residual depiisit tunned in the tropics 
bv we<itheriiig and ileeoniposition ot igneous 
rocks It consists iiiainlv ot hvdr.ited ferric 
and aluniiniuin o.xides and is dilUeult to culti- 
vate. 

Latin America. The Spanish-speaking. Port- 
uguese-speaking, and French-speaking countries 
of N Ainenea, S America, (Jcntral America, 
and the W. Indie>3 

Latitude of a point on the earth’s surface is its 
angular distance from the equator, me.isured 
ou ihe surface of the earth in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds. Thus the equator is 0“ Lat and 
the poles 00^ Lat (N or S ) Pdrst determined 
by Ilipi»archus ot Nic^ioa about 190 b c. 
Laughing Gas. See Nitrous oxide 
Launce or Sand Eel. a faimly of eel -I ike sea fishes 
found m largo numbers on the coasts of North 
,,Vmerica and Europe There are two species 
conimon to British waters TTn^^e fishes are ot 
a bright silvery hue. and live iiiuch in the sand 
undeineatli the water. They are pnzeil as bait 
Laurentlan Shield rulers to the l*re-( 'ambrian 
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nx'ka in tlio region of tlio Upper of 

L’anada, iieaily 2 million hq m in extent. Of 
enonnouH miport.uice to Canada on account of 
the iiuneral wealth, toresls .vielding valuable 
timber .and ooil-puip, and water-power 

Lava, tlie^iiolten rock whicli is erupted from a 
\olcaiiic vent or hssurc Also the same 
inaten.il which has cooled and solidnieil 

Lawn. Aery line sun-bleached linen, m olden time 
called ‘ clotli ot Jtheniis '■ 

Lead, a soft malleable metal, svmbol Pb (Latin 
phiiiilnon), occurring m mimeroiK ores. Avhich 
are easdy smelted It is ioiind m its n.itivc 
lorm in small nn.intities in hwedcii j.cad is 
largely used m plumbiiiK on .iccount ot its 
pli.ibilitv, and as an alloy element it combines 
m tlie tormatiuu ot tvpe metal, stereo inebil, 
sliot metal, pewter, and m iny other eomixmiuls 
Oxides ot lead are ii&ed in some tspcsot glas-, 
and In the m.inutaetnre ot paints (led le.ull 
Lead mining is i“;mied on m se\eial ot the 
northein eoonlics ol England and m Wales 
'I'he woild output ol lead ore beloie 19.PI 
aveiuged l. SOU. nut) tuns per amiiim. of Avhu h 
about one-tonrth was rai.sed within the Hntish 
Empire, Aiistialia being the chiel Itiilish 
lead-producing icgion 

Leaf Insect, a grour» ol msts ts lelated to the 
locusts, grasshoppers and sta k insects whn li m 
colour and form closely ic'semble le.v\es 

Leaf Miners, insect laivac which tunnel between 
the upper and lower skins of lea\es Most 
hat mmerH are eaterpiJlans ot tm> iiudhs, some 
saw II y larvie h.ive tlie same habit 

Leagues, or eombmal ions ot l.mg.s, (oimtnes, 
communiLies. have been IrcMiueiit since the 
Isings ol Canaan united against the Isracdite*^ 
Among the most famous leaguers may be men- 
noiH'd tlie Holy or Catholu League, which 
prevented the accession ol llenrv 1 \' ot Ei.uuc* 
until h<* bee line a Koinan ( atholic. and the 
League ol Augsburg I'gainst ianiis XlV. ol 
Liaucc m l(ksf» 

League of Nations, wa^ toundod on .bin in. 1920 
w'llh lh(* ol)j“ct of pioniolmg intcu national 
pc'acv and sc« nnt\ 'I'he origin.d memberM w'ere 
the slguatoiies to the I’eaee 'I’re.vti.'s .it A er- 
Mullea, and mcmbeislnp grew' to liftA-lhiee as 
new nitioiis and e\-eiiemy States wc‘m ad- 
mitted 'I'wo notable absentees were tlie United 
states and Societ Wnssi.i, tlie latter not being 
leprehcnb'd until 19.H Ciernuuiy w.is a mem- 
ber from 192(') to 109‘5 The J^e.igne h.id an 
Asseniblv winch met at (ienev.i, c\erv >eai 
and a Conn* il whic'li met live orsix times a year 
'I he J^'rm.ineiit ( onrt of International .Tustice 
sits at 'I'lie Hague Tlie flii.il Assemlilv ot the 
League was heM at Ifeneva lief ween April H 
mid IS, 19 10 lls place has been lake ii by the 
United Nation;^ 'I’he liiteruation.il L.ibour 
Urgamsalion, set up bv thci Le.igtie ol X.itioiiK 
met, on Apiil 20. 19-14, at J’hil.idelphi.i and 
lesumed itn old nuarterH at ( a neva under the 
new organisation m 194(1 

Leap Year or Bissextile, w.vh iKed by Julius 
( lesar, 4.j n r , Hie addition ot one clav in every 
four years bringing the meaKure ol Hie calendar 
>ear even vMth the .istronumic'al >ear with 
three rnumtea per ve.ir over 'I'he Cregonan 
Calenlar corrected this hy dropping leap ve.ar 
.it the centuiR‘8 not diviBible bv too Fur 
mstanee. 1700, 1800, and 1900 were not le.ip 
>ear8 

Leather was made m ancient Egvpt. (beeee, and 
Jtonie. and has thioiigli suec-eeding cenfnric-s 
playecl an important part in the Hcivnce of man 
it consists of the dressed hnles oi skins ol .iiii- 
ijuils after the process of t.inmng has been gone 
throngli Untanned skins are kiiow'ii as pelts 
Ixaather is el.assed eitlier according to the skins 
Irom which it is made or the s>htem of picpara- 
fion emplo>ed. 'I’he Ixst-knowri kinds are 
morocco. Uui. Kus.‘'iaii. chamois. Cordovan, 
gnilned. patent, russet, tan, calf. Hungarian 

Lebonsraiun. a Herman slogan for " living 
b[>ace ” 

Leech, an aquatic blood -sucking worm, mostly 
lound in tresh-water ponds Each end of tlie 
body is provided with a sucker, but that at^he 
head end ha« j.aws and teeth 'I'he medicinal 
l«‘ech has three Jaws, 'i’he leech attache.s itself 
with aviditv to amma! bodies aud sucks until 
glutted. Its sallvTi coefcaius au anti-coagulant. 


Leeward, a n.iutieai term, meaning the sheltered 
Hide ot a vessel-— that is. the opposite side to 
that irom which the wind is blowing 

Legion, a body of Ivomiui troops, varying in nmn- 
bers at different iienod.s. A legiou vvas divided 
into 10 cohorts, and every ci»hcxt into three 
maniples 'I’liree legions composed the Koiii.iii 
army ot oieup.ition in Biitam 

Legion ol Honour, the Erench order for disfin 
gulshed services, militarv or en’il. was mstitnteil 
iiy Napoleon 1 m 1802, and eonthmed .end 
modihecl under Liter rules 'i’iicre are the 
grades — Cii.inds Croiv. llrands Olheiers, ( oiii- 
maiidenrs, Olheiers and ( hev.iliers 

Legume, the liiiit tMUc.u ol the pea. Ix^aii family, 
or jAVuniiiiO'iap 

Leitmotif, .1 miuacal Iheine mtended to represent 
a p.irticnLii ide.i .uid mlrodnc-cd wheiieier 
the comp<.>ser vvtshc's that idt'a to be held 
in mind W.igner niaile use of the IiOtniofO 
to such . 11 ! extent that his i-nenncs s.iid that 
each ol his chaiaclets piesented a visiting 
card 

Lenmilng, small light-brown lodentj} with d.irk 
spots, abounding m Sc'andlnavi.in countric'S and 
in Siberia, abtjut .9 in long, with a shoit stninj* 
• it .1 t.iil The miguitions of the lemmmg aie 
t.immiK, probably c-ui.sed h\ oiiTbreediiig when 
food IS iik'ufifnl So lu'^istent is the urge to keep 
iiiov'iiig th.it these .uiimais will march on Uito 
the .sea 1)1 their tlioii.saiuis and be drowned 

Lemur, (he* most I'limitive member of the Primate 
Older of mammals (to which man, .ipc‘s. and 
moiikejs also belongi 'i'hey an* noted lor 
having Btrong T>liaiit toes eii.ibllng them to use 
their leet as hands, and also w ell-devc'loped 
thumbs on the liaiids They have long 
sipnrrel-like tails, fox-shaped heads, and large 
sl.iiing e\c‘s. .ind aie clislnbuted over the 
tiopieal parts ol the Old World, being most 
abimdaiil m M.id.vg.isear 

Lend-Lease, an .iiiangement made by the U S \ 
111 M.irc'h 1941 to provide goods, services, and 
c’lipital faeditles to nations whose lighting eon- 
ftilmted to her C)wn defence 'I'lie prmeiii.il 
bc'uellc i iric's wen* (Jreiit Britain and Sovic't 
Pussia 'J’heie wjis to be payment or repayment 
in kind, proi>ert \ . or other bi'uellt.s to Hie USA. 
but when the lime ol settlement came good.s 
.iirea<lv coiibinned were written off the aeeonnt 
.md the rec*ii>ient eountne.s were asked to m.ike 
some payment tor wliat ri'inaincd m existeiice 
Bv the end of the war iiiactieally all the Allies 
weie giving eaeli otliei Mutual Aid. as it was 
c.rlh'cl, making av’ailable their own -esonneH 
l<!r Hie use of others m the task ot defeating the 
common c-nemy it is eHluiuiteil that l.end- 
Leise aid given by the USA. amounted tn 
over Ll 2.000 million and Mutual Aid given by 
Hre.it Britain to over i2 000 million 

Lenses, mece.s cjf ti.iosparent rn.itcirl.il de.signed to 
focus an image ol an Illuminated object 
Usually of gkrss. but plastic leiuscs are common, 
and ciiiait/, etc* aie used lor speeul purposes 
'flu* suilai es ot the* siun>lest lenses are parts ot 
spheres L(*nsc*s wdncli .ire thickest, or tliimiest. 
at the centre aie called convex and concave 
icxspeetivelv ijCrises of c omplex sliape are olteii 
used 111 iMKroMopes, etc i'dectroii lenses are 
irrir: c“rii 'psf.f elecliic or magnetic fields vvhieli 
I- • • - I ■■i:i - of electrons, e u , on to television 
screen.s 

Lent, the forty days’ penud cyf fasting that pre- 
cedes E.ister 

Leo, one of the twelve .signs of the Zodiac, bounded 
on the we.st, hy (’.incer. .md on Hie east by the 
A irgin dhe* c oiistell.ition eoiisists of seventy- 
tlv'e st.ars, ot which Iteguliis (.i donlilc* st.ir) is tlie 
bnglitesl 'The iiComds, the iK'.st-known ol 
meteor .showers, radiate liom a point m tlii.s 
consb'llatioii 

Lepldodendron, a lofesil pl.ant of gigantic licdght 
(nearly 100 ft ) bearing a cone- 1 ike Iruit. 
Irecpieiitly met with m the coal strata Sec 

F28(l). 

Lcpldoptora. tlie order ot iiiseets with scaly wings 
and bodies, to which tlie 00,000 butterflies and 
motliH gelong 

Lepidosiren, a genus of S American lung-fishc's 
ill tunes oi drought these lisii bu-row in the 
iimd, nnci breatiie hy means of the aar bladder 
which tunctions as a lung 

Lepus, the constellation of the ITare. situ.ated 
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under the Orion eroun. and one of the conhtcl- 
liitionfl with wtiicli the ancients were familiar 
Lernaea, or LmuicoceTa, a panialtic cnistaceaii. a 
" tlrtii louse.” with two hosts first, a flat fish, 
and later a cod. haddock or whitiii^r 
Lettres de Cachet, sealed letters which the kintfs of 
France iRsiied to their anenta to secure the lin- 
prlsoninent of distrusted or disliked persona 
without trial Ab<»lishe(l in 17H9 
Lev6e, a State reception held by the Sovereign or 
bis representative and attended by men only 
Lever, a ru;id bar of metal or vvooil used for raising 
lieavy bodies, and workeil by means of aaiiiiport 
called the fulcrum placed underneath the lever 
Lewis, a contrivance lor stone-lifting, tlic principle 
of wliicli was known to the aiu lent Itomana. it 
consists of two dovetail tenons of iron or other 
metal, expanded by an mtervcniiiK key m a 
dovetail-shaped mortice in the stone, and 
shackled by a ringed holt to the hoisting chain 
Leyden Jar, the earliest form ut electrical con- 
denser Its Invention is usually credited to 
^riischeiibrocck ot Jieyden (1745) It coiusisted 
of a jar coated inside and out witli tmfoil for 
nbc'ut two-tliirds of its b'‘ight and liavmg its 
inner coating connected with the top by a liraas 
knob and chain 'I’lio jar was cliarged by 
connecting it to an clectrc»static nuthme 
Lias, a geological term referring t'> tlie lower sec- 
tion ot the Jurassic group, and mainly com- 
prising shales and limestones 
Liberalism. Sn; J25. 

Libra, tlie Scales, one of tlie twelve Signs of the 
/odiac, Iving east of the Sccirpion. 

Libraries, before the invention of printing, w'pto 
lew, and collected togctbc*r at enormous cost 
At Nineveh nunums of libraries, consist mg ol 
tablets of baked clay, liave been disc c»vc*red 
'I'lierc were two libraries at Alexandria contain- 
ing a vast collection ot rolls or vulmnes. founded 
by I'toiemy I Soter Chi? ‘2H‘l ic c* ) and estali- 
Iislied by Ftolemy I [ l^hilivdclphus CiOD 24(i n c ). 
Among the great libraries of later times may 
be mentioned the N'aticaii Library at Kome, 
moved to Its piesent premises m 158H. the 
Koval liibraiy m I’aris which later became the 
MibliothOciiie Nationale. The Astor Library, 
New York, and in Englancl. the Itudleian 
Jabrary, (Oxford, and ttie British Mieeum 
Liliraiv lit BlooniHbury Sinc-e 18.50 public* 
libraries have been cstablislicd m all the chief 
ciiies and towns of the kiiig«lom 'IJie llrst 
kiidlng libniry was opened in Edinburgh m 
17-0 In most villages there is a "county 
library centie ” to winch collections of books 
are sent by the (’ouuty Tabrary In (Jrcat 
Biitam Iheio are ‘24.l)(if) centres of this kind in 
village clubs, halls, shops, schools, and even 
hoiuc'H. In some countu's there is a llbraiy van 
or the Inbliobns. as it has been c-alled bv a 
French writer Th's travelling libraiy lours on 
a pic-arranged tmic-table so that cveivone 
knows exactly when it will arrive Four of 
the liest special libraries in the world are open 
to ihe puiilic* in I ondoii 'Pht'y aie 

1 'Hie Library of the National History 
Alnseiim (tor zoology, geology, and related 
tubjccts) 

•J 'I’he Library of t he Science Museum (all 
branches of science and technolc-gy. except 
medicine) 

.1 The Fatent Otflce fabrary 
4. 'J’hc Liliraiv of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum winch is the national art library 
containing vdIuiik's and photographs on all 
aspects of IIik*. applied, and decorative art 

Full cietails of the large number of siieciahst 
libraries m London (mcludmg that of the British 
J>il)rary of Political and Econoiuic Science, one 
ot the best collections in the vv orld on this subject, 
at the Tjondon School of Economics) w ill be found 
m The Student's Cuule to the LibiOTies of London, 
by it A Kye, published bv the University of 
London Press and The lAbranes of (Greater 
Loudon, by h M Ilarrocl. published by U Bell. 

See also British Museum, India Oflice Library. 
Libration, an astronomical term referring to an 
apparent irregularity m, the moon’s course, 
w hich may be hbration in longitude or latitude, 
or diurnal, and due to a variety of causes 
Libretto, the word-book of an opera or oratorio. 
Usually the coinposer and the librettist coUa- 
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borate in Ihc writing of an opera, but several 
ecmiposers (e a , M’agner) wrote their own 
libretti Boito. librettist to Verdi for Otello 
and Falstaff, hmiself composed two operas, 
Mefisiofele and Nerone 

Licence is a permission gi v en to do somei ac t, wdiich, 
without such permission, it would be unlaw tul 
to do It usually refers to permits issued on 
payment of excise duty lacences are required 
for keeping carnages, dugs, for operating a 
television or wireless set. tor driving a motor 
vehicle, for shocjtiug game, for setting up as a 
hookmnker. for hawking and T'eddling. for 
selling beer, ale. wines .ind spirits, tobacco, 
etc 

Lichens. In cvciy lichen, two plants are asso- 
c-iated. one being an alga and the otlier a 
luiigiis ’Hie fungus derives its food from the 
alga, probably the alga gams too Imm the 
;i8soc*i!ition. being luotcctctl against desKcatiini 
by the fungus (an example ot svmbiosis' 
Lichens are the llrat planls to coJomse liar** 
rocks 

Lieder, I lie plural form of the (Jernian word Tied 
meaning song It is appllecl pailiciilarly U> 
poems set to music bv tlie (lerruan romantic 
comivoscTs. Selmbert, Schumann. Biahms. and 
Hugo Wolf 

Lile-Boat was invented by three men. faoncl I iikm 
w'ho converted a coble into a boat for saving life 
111 1785, William W’ouldluive. who discovered 
how to make a boat right herself if she capsi/ed, 
and Henry Ureathcad, who built a lito boat, 
partly trom VVonldhave’s model. In 1789 'J'liis 
boat was stationed at South Shields, which was 
the llrst pennanent life boat station to be estab- 
lished. It was not until 1851 that the tirst life- 
boat .able to self-right was built, .and a motor was 
llrst installed m a life-boat m 190 4 Modern 
inotoi life-boats have engines oi trom twin-18 
h p to lwin-80 li p , with a siieed ot nearly 10 
knots All co,iKta) lifi'-lmats m this c-ountrv 
arc nmmtamc-d by the* Boyal Nalonal Lifeboat 
Institution louniled by Sii William JJill.iry in 
1824 

Light, a particular kind of electromagnetic dis- 
tnri).ui(‘c capable ot tr-ivellmg through .>pace. 
and some* kinds of matter, and of atlectmg our 
eyes to ( ause vision Its Unite speed was first 
demonstrated by O Kenner, using obseivations 
of the eclipses of Juiiitcr’s satellites m 1075 
In 18()0 Maxwell sliovved that li':lif wave's aic 
electrom igiK'tic Sun e I'linstein’ i theory o( 
relativity (1005) it has betm generally realised 
that the speed ot light is a tund.iiiiental natural 
coristant Visible light with w.avelengths 
betwc'cn about 4 find »> ■ 10“^ cm c' (July a sin.ill 
part ot the electromagnetic siiectruni Subtle* 
modern methods give the speed as 2 997920 
10*° cm per sec (about 180,000 miles per 
sec ) See o/so Optical Masers. F63 5. 

Light Year A measure of astronomical diatanci . 
eciual to the distance light travels in the com so 
ot 11 jc^’ir A light >ear is tlius 5 88 nnllioii 
million luilc'S .S'/'c n/s'o F3(2) 

Lighthouses, to warn ships of d.ingeious places and 
indicate coasts, points, harbours, etc , have 
existed sincc^ the hiiihiing ot the Bharos, a 
tower of white marble 000 ft high, built by 
I’toleniv If Phil.idelphus at Alexandria about 
280 nc fii early lighthouses the lights were 
hiinple tiros I’iie most famous and one of tlic 
e.irliest Jiritish lighthouses ls the Eddvstone 
(whlcli sec) 'fhe mtroduclion of parabolic 
mirrors was a great improvement, providing a 
reflecting mediimi winch intensitled the liglit 
he.am in tlie re<iuired direction Further irn- 
proxenieiits were made bv Fresnel, hteveiLson, 
and otliers A new Dungeness lighthouse is 
plaiuied which will he revolutionary m design 
and the fimt m Britain to iie fully automatic 
In opciation It will Ije powered by a small hut 
extremely powerful l.amp, and electronic eciuip- 
inent will control all the operations from 
switching on the main beam at nightfall to de- 
tecting presence of fog and Bounding fog signals 
The lighthouses of England and Wales, the 
Channel Islands, and Gibraltar are under the 
control of Trinity House; Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses control those of Scotland . 
and the Commissioners of Irish Liglits control 
the coasts of Ireland Particulars of lights in all 
parts of the w’orld are published for the guidance 
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of navigation in tbe Admiralty Lists of Lwhts, 
compiled annually by the Bntish Admiralty. 

Lightning, the tlafih of a discharge of electricity 
between two clouds, or between a cloud and the 
earth, when the strength of the electric fields 
become *80 great as to break down the resistance 
of the intervening air With “ forked ” 
lightning the actual path, often branched, is 
visible, while with “ sheet *’ litrhfcnmg the Hash 
IS hidden by the clouds which themselves are 
illuminated. " Ball ” lightning or fireballs is the 
name given to the huninous balls vi huh have b^n 
seen floating in the air during a thunderstorm. 
'ITie Boys cjiinera has provided much informa- 
tion regarding the sequence of e\enls in a 
lightning discharge It is found that a flash 
consists ol a niunber of separate strokes, 
usually four or live, and that the discharge of 
electricity to earth begins with a faintly 
luminous " lender ” moving downwards and 
branching at intervals As the ground is 
approached a much brighter luminosity travels 
back along the cimducting channels. lighting up 
the several branches The multiple strokes 
which follow in fractions of a second have the 
same *' return ” nature and are rarely branched, 
laghtning flashes to earth damage structures, 
cause loss of life and endanger overhead power 
systems, often interrupting electricity supply 
Such storms generally affect radio tmnsmissionii 
and present hazards to aircraft Thunder-clouds 
may develop energy far exceeding the capacity 
of our largest power generating stations 

Lightning Conductor, a metal rod. the upper part 
of which IS of copper with a conical point, the 
lower portion being iron, which extends into the 
earth Its effect is to gather to itself the sur- 
rounding electricity and dlw^hargc it into the 
I arth. thus preventing Its falling upon the pro- 
tected building In ships, lightning conductors 
are flxed to the masts and carried down through 
I he ship’s keel-sheathing Benjamin Franklin 
was the first to realise the possibilities of 
lightning protection and. lu 1752. carried out 
his famous experiment of drawing electricity 
Irom thunder-clouds, with the aid of a sharp- 
pointed conductor flxed to a kite 

Lignin, a substance found m the cell walls of 
plants, makmg them strong and righl It 
tomiR 25-30 per cent of the wood in trees 

Lignite f/r Brown Coal, an intermediate substance 
between T»eat and coal, it is known as brown 
coal 'J’he best-known deposits in Britain are 
the Bovey Tracey Beds in Devon 

Lillibulero. an old marching song composed by 
Purcell With words by Wharton, it is Kiid to 
have “ sung James If out of three kingdoms ” 
During the second world war it w'as uscmI by 
the B B (' as a station identification signal 
tireceding news bulletins 

Lily Family (Llllaceae). one of the largest 
families of flowering plants, with 200 genera and 
2,500 species It includes the true lilies 
(Lihum) tulips and hvanntha Useful vege- 
tables belonging to the family are the onion and 
asparagus Most members are herbaceous 
plants, shrubs or small trees occur in the 
genera Aloe (Yucca) and Dracaena (Dragon- 
tree) 

Lime. a"i alkaline earth obtained from kiln-licated 
limestone, and used in making mortars and 
cements, valuable in agriculture m treatment 
of acid and clay soils 

Limes, trees of the genus Tiha, including some 30 
species spread over north temperate regions. 
The word is a corruption of “ linden ” Limes 
native to Britain are the small-leaved T 
rnrdata and the broad-leaved 2' platyphyllos 
'J’he hybrid T vvlaaris was introduced into 
Britain from the Continent during the 17th 
cent and is frequently seen in streets and parks 
Lime-wood was used by Gnnling Gibbons for his 
fruit, flower, and bird decorations. 

Limestone is carbonate of calcium It Is found in 
every geological formation, and is often highly 
foRslliferous Marble is limestone that will 
polish after cutting 

Limpet, a marine mollusc with a slngle-valved 
sliell, generally found sticking close to ^ea- 
wa^hed rocks 

Linen, a textile fabric manufactured from flax 
fibre, known to the ancient Egyptians, and first 
manufactured in England under Henry III. by 
A A (72nd Ed ) 
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Flemish weavers. 'Hie chief seat of the manu- 
facture is Ulster, with Belfast as the centre. 
Dunfermline (famous for its damasks) and Man- 
chester are also large linen-producing towns. 

Ling, a sea-fish coiunioii on the coasts of Britain, 
and abounding in more northern waters. It 
averages from 3 to t It in length, and is a 
voracious feeder, living chiefly on small flr.h 
Ling 18 al&o the name applied to Calluna vulgaris, 
the plant which most people calleil " heather ” 

Linseed, the seed of the flax plant, containing, 
apart from its fibrous substance, certain oily 
and nitrogenous matter of consulerable com- 
mercial value. This yields linseed oil. and 
some of the residue is used to make cattle food. 

Lion, the moot mifiressivc ot the Gat trilie 
(Felid.ae) of the order Carnivora It is chiefly 
found m Africa, being comparatively rare in 
Asia ll.s large square head, its flowing mane 
(in the males only), and its tufted tail distin- 
guish it From tip to tip it can reach a length 
ot 10 ft . a weight ot 500 lb. 

Lion and Unicorn, the supporting figures of the 
loyal arms of Great Britain, date fioin the 
union of Scotland with England at the accession 
of James 1 (James VI ol Scotland), the lion 
representing England and the iiiucorn Scotland 

Liqueurs are essences combined with alcoholic 
liquid, and are of many kinds, named according 
to their flavourings or place ot piodiiction. and 
Include Maraschino. Ghartrense. Curacoa, 
Benedictine. Nevau. Ktlmmel. etc 

Liquid, the name given to matter in such state that 
it takes its shape tiom Mu; containing vessel 
The volume it oci upies is independent ot the 
container, however See F17(l). 

Litanies were first nsc«l in clmrcli processions in 
the 5th cent The first English litany was 
commanded to be recited in tlie Jletormed 
churches by Henry Vlil, in 1544 

Lithium, a soft metallic element, symbol Li. 
similar to sodium It is very reactive and i.s 
stored under paiafflu oil. It is the lightest 
metal element 

Lithography, the art of draw ing on stone and print 
ing therefrom, was discovered by Alois Sene- 
felder about 1790. and was introduced int(i 
England a few vears later Many improve- 
ments in the art have been made in recent yeais, 
especially in chroino-lithography and photo- 
lithography 

Litmus, a special kind of colouring matter pro- 
dmed from certain lichens 'J'he resulting 
colour Is vuolet. is turned red by acids and 
blue by alkalH 

Litre, a metric measure both for Iniulds and dry 
articles See N12. 

Liturgy, the name given to the (Tmrch ritual, 
thoiigli strictly apiilymg only to the portion 
used 111 the celebration oi the Eucharist or 
Lord’s Sujiper The present English liturgy 
dates irom 1062, when it received the approval 
of Parliament 

Liverwoits (Hepatlcs), a class of simple green 
Iihuits related to the mosses T’here is no 
differentiation into stern and leaves Java'r- 
worts are most common in darni) Mtuatioiis, 
such as the banka of ditches See F27(2) 

Lizard, the namo given to a liiversifiecl order of 
reptiles, of which there are about 1,000 species. 
Included among the lizards are the geckos, 
(haineleons. glass snakes, skinU's, and blind 
worms 

Llama, inainmals related to the camels, from 
which they differ m small size, aliaence of 
Imnips. and mure woolly coat. The domestic 
llama of S A rnerica is used as a beast of burden, 
also providing wool, meat, and milk. See also 
Alpaca, Guanaco. 

Loadstone or Lodestone, an oxide of iron, found 
chiefly lu Sweden and Norway. Its scientific 
name is magnetite It has the power of attract- 
ing pieces of Iron and served as the first magnets 
used In compasses One of the class of non- 
mctallic magnetic materials nowadays known 
as " territes ” 

Lobby Correspondents are political correspondents 
of newspapers who do not report the actual 
proceedings of Parliament — this is done by 
Parliamentary ( orrespondents — but interpret 
political news and events. 

Lobsters are marine crustacean animals existing In 
large numbers in the northern seas of Europe 
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and America, and In fair proportion on gome 
parta of the British t^oastB, especial] r in the 
neIghlx>urhood of the ( ’baimel Islands. 

Locarno, Treaty of, 1925, whereby fJermany, 
France, and Belgium undertook to maintain 
their present frontiers and to al>8tain from the 
use of ffirce aKainst each other. Hitler broke 
the pact by re-occupying the Ilhineland, the 
demilltarlRation of which had been recognised 
by fJemifiny 

locust. Insects of the grasshopper family, but 
much more powerflil. They are inhabitants of 
hot countries, and often make their appearance 
in untold millions, like clouds, devastating all 
the vegetation that come.s within their course 
'ITie locust-tree {Cfratonia silimui) Is supposed 
to have furnished food to St. John the Baptist 
111 the wilderness, and its " beans *’ have 
accordingly been styled “ St John’s Bread " 

Loess, a depiwlt of silt or marl laid down by wlivl 
action. The biggest loess deposits arc In Asia, 
tlio source of the dust of which they are com- 
posed probably being the deserts of Central Asia 

Log, a line used for reckoning the speed at which a 
ship Is travelling It was first used in the 16t,h 
cent, 'fhe line is divided Into spaces of 60 
ft marked off by knots and measured by a 
half-minute sand glass, liearing the same 
proportion to an hour as 50 ft Iwar to a mile 

Logarithms, a system of calculation invented by 
.lohii Napier In 1014, and developed by 
ffenry Briggs a few years later Thus If a 
nunitier is expressed as the power of another 
number, i e., if a -= 6", then n is said to be the 
logarithm of a to base ft, written logaa. Com- 
mon logs are to base 10 and Napierian to 
base 2 71 8281 H . . .. expressed as e Their use 
represents a great saving of time See N31- 4. 

Logical Positivism. See J26. 

Lombards, a Cerrnnn people, originating on the 
Flbe, who settled in Italy In the 6th cent., 
occupying northern and central regions, and 
establishing a kingdom with Pavla as capital 
They w'ero conquered by ( lliarlemagrie In 774, 
but left their name to the region of Lon»bardy 
r,onibard Htreet, liondon, takes Its name Irorn 
tho Iiombard merchants and bankers who came 
to settle there in tlie I2th cent 

London Clay, geological stratum w'hfch occupies 
much of the 1/ondoii Basin and part of the 
IJanipshlro Basin it represents the lower 
stratum the Kocene Outside the metropolis, 
brlckfleids utilise the clay for hrfckinakiiig 
Water lield above this Impervious stratum is 
t’lppcd by a number of artesian w'ells in Tjoudon 
'I'he tunnels of tlio Carutal’s underground rail- 
wa>n run through the T-ondon Clay 

Loudon University comprises nearly one-third of 
the academic activity of the United Kingdom, 
and is recognised as one of the great universities 
of the world Originated in the foundation of a 
non-sectarian college m Gower Street In 1828 
Among the chief colleges are. University. 
Kings. Imperial (’nllcge of Science and Tech- 
nology, IaiiuIou 8cho<d of Economics, School of 
Oriental and African Studies. Queen Mary, Blrk- 
lieck, and the 4 women’s colleges. Royal Ilollo- 
way. Bedford, Westfield, and Queen Elizabeth 
(\)llegc. Ixindon Unh-ersity was the first to 
throw open all degrees to women (1878). 

Long Distance Routes. Tlic National l^rks and 
Access to tlie Countryside Act 1949 provided for 
tlie e.8tal)ll8hment In England and Wales of Long 
Distance Routes for walkers and where possible 
lor horse riders The first routes chosen were 
the Pennine Way (a magnificent hill w'alk of 250 
miles Irom Edale in Derbyshire along the Pen- 
nines over the (Cheviots to the Scottish Ixirder). 
the Cornwall and I’enihrokeshire coasts, and 
DfTa’s Dyke which runs some 168 miles along 
the marches of Wale-s Surveys are also being 
made of a wav from Beachy Head to Salisbury, 
the Pilgrim’s Way . and a walk over the Chlltem 
and Berkshire Ridges, the Marlborough Downs 
and so to Seaton. See also R5(2) and National 
Parks. 

Longitude of a point on th6 earth’s surface Is the 
angle which the meridian through the poles 
and that noint makes .with some standard 
meridian. The meridian through Greenwich 
Is usually accepted as the standard meridian 
and the longitude is mea8ure<l east or west of 
that line. As the earth revolves through 
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360* in 24 hrs , 15* longitude represent 1 hour's 
difference in apparent time. 

Long Parliament (1640-60), marked the end of 
Charles I’s 11 -year attempt to govern without 
parliament It carried through what has come 
to be called " the English Revolution.” and was 
the parliament of the civil war (1642-49) 

Lord, a title of hoiumr held by such as are peers of 
tho realm, and bestowed on persons who ha\e 
achieved distinction or inherited by descent. It 
is also home by Bishops, on spmtual and 
ecclesiastical grounds, and is ai'corded as a 
courtesy to the eldest sons of dukes, marquises, 
and earls, to the younger sous of dukes ancl 
marquises, and to Judges of the High Court in 
England and Scotland 

Lord Lieutenant is the Queen’s representative in 
the county, and his office is now largely wrenio- 
nial. On his recommendation the magistrates 
or Justices of the Peace are appointed by the 
liOrd Chancellor The office was created by 
Henry VTIl. in 1549 to take over the military 
duties of the sheriff 

Lords, House of, the Upper House of the British 
Parliament composed of Ixird.s Spiritual and 
Tjords Temporal The former consist of tlie 
Archbishops and tw^enty-toiir English Bishops 
and the latter of Peers Tho lull momliershu* 
18 about 800 The right of the Lords to veto 
Bills passed by the Commons is restricted by the 
Parliament Acts of 1911 and 1049 'I'he Lord 
High Chancellor presides over the House of 
liOrda See C24(l), 26. 

Louse, parasitic insect found on the skin of 
birds and mammals The bird or biting lice 
make up one order (Mallofihaga) , the tnie or 
sucking lice belong to another order, chilled 
Anoplura Two species of lice parasitise man. 
and one of these, tho body louse, is a carrier ot 
typhus 

Louvre, one of the old royal palaces of Pans, w^■l3 
built in its present form partly by Francis 1 . 
and added to by later inonarchs, Louis XIV 
completing the edifice Napoleon 1, turned it 
into a niuseurn and enriched it with the plunder 
of many foreign ait galleries The great ex- 
tension to tht‘ TvOiivre building begun by 
Napoleon I. was completed under Napoleon 
HI In 1857 Much injury was done to tlio 
building liuring the Commune of 1871 
Amongst other famous treasures it houses tlic 
Venus de Milo and T^eonardo da Vinci’s mas- 
terpiece, La (horondn 

Lovebiid, a vivid little blnl native to \rrica, 
re.senil)llng a parrakeet but with a short, wide 
tail and short body 

Luddites, a combination of workmen formed In 
1811. ill a iierioil of groat distress, with the ob- 
ject of destroying the new textile mat him ry then 
l)cing largely adopterl, wliich they rogarded as 
the cau.se of their troubles. Then first oiitbieak 
was at Nottingham, and was .stated to have been 
started by a young apfirentice named Ned Liuld 
Afterwards, serious Luddite riots oiciirred in 
various parts of the louiitry. especially in tho 
West Riding of Yorkshire, where many people 
were killeil. mills were destroyed, and nuinlx*rs 
of rioters were tried and executed Charlotte 
Bronte used the period in her novel. Shhrkv 

Lunar Month. See Month. 

Lung FLshes or Dipnoi See Dipnoi 

Luniks, the name of the Soviet moon rockets 
Lunik I, launclied 2 Jan. 1959, with payload 
of 800 lb. and max velocity of 25,500 m p h . 
entered a solar orbit between Earth and Mars 
to become the first man-made planet JAimk I T. 
launched 2 Sept . 1959, with payload of 860 lb . 
and max velocity of 25,500 m p h . landed on 
the moon. Lunik III. launched 6 Oct 1959. 
with payload of 613 lb and max. velocity ol 
24,500 m p h . clrcumnavigateil the moon and 
took a photograph of its hidden side which it 
televised back to Earth See also F47(l). 

Lute, a strlngeil instrument of the guitar type of 
unknown antiquity. Its name is Arabian. 
Lute music was very popular in England In the 
17th cent. There has been a revival in this 
cent 

Luf-eclum, clement of the rare-earth metal group 
discovered In 1907 by Crbain 

Lutheranism. See J25. 

Lynx, cats of sturdy build, with tufted ears and 
spotted fur, inhabiting many parts of the world. 
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iiicludinK Norfhcni and Central Europe Tlicy 
roininit tenoiis ravages among sheep and goats 
and are very fierce. 

Lyon King of Arms, the President of the Scottish 
Lyon Court, and head of the heraldic organisa- 
tion for Scotland. 

Lyre, an upright stringed instrument rather 
like a miniature harp It was tlie universal 
musltial instrument of classu al Greece and Konic 
Lyre-Bird, a remarkable family ol Australian birds, 
ihc males of which pn^ECf^s a beauliiuJ lyre- 
shaped tiiil The bird 1? not more than 15 m 
long, but its tail, dfsplajcd duimg its re- 
inaikable courtship dance. Is 2a in m length 
'J'lieie arc two species: the Superb and Alberts 
liyrcbird 

M 

Macaijue. A family of monkeys winch include 
fhe Barbary ape (specimens of winch live on 
Gibi altar), the Bhesus macaque (the organ 
grinder’s monkey and the one used for experi- 
mental work m the investigation ot disease), 
the lioiinct monkey of southern India and 
Ceylon, the Crab-eating, and the I’ig-tailcd 
monkey.s of south-eastern Asia 
Macaw, a genus of large parrots with bnlHant 
scarlet and sky-blue plumage, with inter- 
minglings of green. Katue to South and Cen- 
tral America. 

Mace, originally a weapon of ofTencc. now an ensign 
of authoiitv Ixirne before olllcerB of state an<l 
other dignitaries At the present day. among 
others, tliere are maces for the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Ixird Mayor ot London, 
and other mayors The maec-bearer is the 
limctionary who on ceremonial occasions 
carries the symbol of authority before Judges 
and civic or state olllciaJs 
Mach Number. TJ nit of flight speed The ratio of 
sr>ccd ot flight to speed of sound under same 
conditions of pressure and density Speed of 
sound at sea-level is 702 in p h . so flight ai>eed 
of 381 111 p h iri equivalent to a Mach Numlier of 
i At supersonic siiccds the Mach Kuinlxir is 
greater than 1 . subsonic speeds, loss than 1. 
Machlnae Organa, defined in the 10th hook o( 
the famous treatise of Vitruvius, de Arch^lrdura, 
as “ contrivances for the concentration and 
aiiplication of force,” and known by the names 
of instruments, engines, and machines 
Mackerel, a familiar sca-ftsli existing in large 
minibcTS in the northern waters of both hemi- 
spheres In May and June iinmcnsc shoals are 
to be found round the British coasts 
Madder, one of the most imi'ortant of dye-stutTs, 
largely n.sed In producing Turkey-red dje. but 
now superseded bv synthetic alizarin. Natuial 
madder is the root of the llvbia hnctorvni 
Madner, a term in military engineering denoting 
a beam laid in a ditch to support a wall, or In a 
mine to hold up the sides or roof . also an 
armoured plank affording protection against 
hostile fire, or fitted to receive the mouth of a 
petard in attacks upon obstacles. 

Madrigal, a style of unaccompanied composition 
for three or more voices Developed in the 
Netherlands, it reached perfection in 13th- 
cent Ttely Brought to England during 
the Benaissance it achieved great populaiity 
and many English composers betaine famous 
for their madrigals 

Maelstrom, a great whirlpool llie most famous is 
that off the coast of Norway, betw'een the islands 
of Moskenfis and Mosken, of the Lofoten group, 
the power of which has been much exaggerated 
Mafia, a secret Sicilian society formed for purposes 
of vengeance, private and public, prominent 
about 18G0. and again after the second world war. 
^ignor Dolci (see B26) is working to end Mafia 
exploitation, intimidation, and violence in 
Sicily 

Magenta, a blne-reil aniline dye discovered In 1859 
by Sir \V H Perkin, and named after the great 
battle of that year between the French and 
Austrians. 

Magic. See J26. 

Magistrates or Justices of the Peace preside esrer 
coittts of petty sessions, and are appointed bv 
the Lord (Chancellor on the recommendation of 
the Ix)rd Lieutenant of the County ITiere are 
some 25,000 magistrates in Britain, of whom 


about 1,000 are women They are unpaid. 
Mayors during their time of ofllce are J P s ey 
offiexo In certain big towms a iKirrlster known 
as a stipcndary magistrate is appointed to act 
as lull-time salaried magistrate There are 28 
stipciidanes in London known as Metropolitan 
Police Magistrates 

Magma, molten rock material rleli in volali!(‘ 
constituents prior to its eruption at the surlace 
On eruption and loss ol volatiles it becomes l.i\a 

Magna Caila was sealed bv King John at Ituiinv- 
mede on June 15, 1215, in obeilienec to tlic 
insistent demands of tlie liarons. nncl ha^ 
been confirmed nianv times l)y later nnmaichs 
B was not a i evolutionary do<'ument It laid 
down what the barons took to be the recognised 
and fundamental princnilus for the government 
of the realm and hound king and barons alike 
to maintain tlieni Us main provisions were 
that no man should be yiuiiislu'd without fair 
trial, that ancient liberties generally sliould be 
preserved and that no demands should be 
made bv an overlord to liis vassal (other than 
tluKse recogmsed) without the sanction of the 
great coniifil of the realm 

Magnesium, a metallic element, symbol Mg, first 
isolated m 1808 by ISir lluimihrv Davy', wlio 
prepared it In electrolysing the chloride. Its 
chief ores are magnesite and dolomite. In- 
dustrially it is obtained by electrolysis Many 
important light alloys tontain magnefeluni 
The metal bums with a very bright light, and 
for this reason it is used in photographers’ flash 
bulbs and also in llieyvork innnufacture. 

Magnetic Poles are at a considerable distance, of 
the order ot 1.000 miles, from the geographical 
poles, and are not antipodal to one another. 
The poles do not remain fixed, and the North 
l)ole yvandcis more than the South. The 
liosition ot the Nt)rth magnetic pole Is in the 
region of lat 74® N.. long 100“ W., consider- 
ably north of Amundsen’s olxservatlons of 
1904 Tlie South magnetic pole is not far from 
lat 70° S , long 1 50“ K 

Magnetic Storms, large irregular disturbances 
superimposed upon the normal magnetic field 
of the oartli I'liev may occur at any time, 
but are most frequent during equinoctial 
months and in years of sunspot maxima 
World-Wide in extent, magnetic storms are 
most pronounced in the polar regions, being 
due apparently to intense electric currents 
located in the upper atmosphere near to the 
zones of greatest auroral frequency. One 
llicory attributes the high ionisation of these 
belts to solar radiation Magnetic storms 
cause ladio fade-outs and interfere yvith 
telegraphic communication See F43(l) 

Magnetism, (triglnally the name given to the 
quality of attraction for iron possessed by lode- 
stone (q r ) Now known to be a phenomenon 
mseiuirably connected with electricity (F18) 
St long magnetic attraction Is possessed by a 
comparatively small class of substances; Iron, 
nfckel, and cobalt are the most common 
elements, but there are several less well known. 
e o . gadohninm Many alloys have valuable 
magnetic properties which make possible 
numlierless technical devices New magnetic 
siihstaiiccs are always being developed (see 
Ferrite). The eartli acts like a huge magnet 
with its axis inclined at about 10“ to the axis ot 
rotation the magnetic poles being on the 
Boothia Peninsula (North (Canada) and South 
Victoria Land (Antarctica), llje magnetic field 
at the surface consists of the regular field of a 
magnetised sphere with an Irregular field super- 
imposed upon it. Variation in the magnetic 
forces occurs from place to place and from time 
to time, land maps showing the distribution 
over the globe of points of the isame <lectination 
(i e . the angle which the magnetic mondian 
makes with the geographical one) are of the nt- 
inost Importance in navigation In the scuitli- 
east of the British Isles, at present, a magnetic- 
needle points 9“ and in the north-west 14“ west, 
of true north. Little is knoyvn regarding the 
origin of the main (regular) field of the earth, 
but it is believed that the irregularities are due. 
to the presence of Intense electric currents in 
the upper atmospheres and local magnetisation 
of rock strata 

Magnetohydro-dynamics. A current-carrying wire 
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always experiences a force if it is in a masnetic 
field. ITils is the well-known electrodynamic 
force, and electric motors work because of it 
It the current is carried In a fluid, eg ,k liquid 
metal or a plasma, these forces cause bodily 
movements of the fluid, which are in general 
very difficult to calculate The forces are then 
called magnetohvdro-dvnamxc forces Now mag- 
netic fields are themselves produced by electric 
currents, so a current flowing In a fluid pro- 
duces a magnetic field, which then reacts on the 
fluid Itself by means of the magnetohy<lro- 
dynamlc forces In the Harwell machine Zeta. 
used In studying the technical problems ot 
thermonuclear reactions, this effect acts so as 
to constrict the electric discharge on to the axis 
of the tube and thus keeps it away from the 
walls 'ITiis action la assisted by an extra mag- 
netic field produced by a separate current flow- 
ing in metallic conductors outside the tube 
Thus the hot plasma is contained by inagneto- 
hydro-dynamic forces and not at all by the 
material tube wall In practical devices of the 
tutiire magnetic forces mav have to sustain 
plasma pressures of 60 atmospheres — a pressure 
for which a thick steel wall would normally be 
used ! See also Plasma Physics. 

Magnificat, the hymn of the Virgin Mary, given in 
i.uke 1, 46 lieginning In the Vulgate with the 
words "Magnificat aniina rnea Domimun " 

(" My soul doth magnify the Tjord ’*). and used 
111 the services of all Christian Churches 
Magnitude in astronomy is a measure of the ap- 
parent brightne^ of a star, which is inversely 
proportional to the square of its dist.an(« A 
low numlier Indicates a bright star, and a high 
one a faint star The absolute maamtude is a 
measure of real brightness, i e . the brightness a 
star would haie at a standard distance awa> of 
:i‘.i C light years The distaru'e can lie c.»,lculcited 
if the apparent and absolute magnitudes are 
known 

Magnolia, species of the family Maonohaceae 
comprising many beautiful trees, and shrubs 
with large and fragiant flowers, and chiefly 
native to North America and Asia intro- 
duced in lOHH 

Magpie, a well-known bird of the crow family, of 
glossy black and white plumage, lamed for its 
mischievous propensities 
Magyars, the Hungarian race who came to eastern 
Europe from S W Asia and settled In Hungary 
in the 10th cent T’heir language belongs to the 
Finno-Ugrian group 

Mahdl, an Amb leader of great influence, mvosteil 
with powers akin to those of a Messiah in the 
Mohammedan mind ’fhe title was taken by 
ATohainnicd Ahmed, who overnin the F>gyptian 
Sudan, and in 1885 captured Khartoum 
Mahogany, a fine hard wood susceptible of a very 
high polish, and distinguished for the beauty of 
Its colour and markings 1'he tree which pro- 
duces this wood (Swuiema mafuxmm) is a 
native of the West Indies and tropical America 
Mahogany is said to have been first brought 
to England l)> Raleigh in 1505. 

Maidenhair Tree oi Ginkgo. This tree takes its 
name from the shape of its leaves, which 
resemble those of the maidenliair fern Widely 
cultiAated in (^hiria and .fapaii It is the only 
survivor cjf an order of gvmnosperms which 
flourished in Mesozoic times. Botanically 
interesting because the male gametes are 
motile. See also F28{1) 

Major Scale. See Diatonic Scale. 

Maiacostraca, the sub-class of the Cnistaeea to 
which the lobsters, crayfish, shrimps, belong 
Malmaison, chilteau at Uuell-Malmalson, a vrestem 
suburb of Pans It derives it name from having 
been Inhabited In the 11th cent, by the Norman 
brigand Odon. and afterwards, according to 
the tradition, by evil spirits, exorcised by the 
monks of St Denis It was the re.sidence of 
Napoleon and of the Empress Josephine after 
her divorce. She died there In 1814 as the re- 
sult of a chill caught while showing the Russian 
Emperor round the grounds. In 1900 it was 
given to the nation. 

Malmsey, a strong, sweet wine origlnallv made In 
Greece, but now also in Spain, Madeira, and the 
Azores; known also as Malvoisle 
Maltose, a sugar formed in cerejil grains during 
germination. It is produced by hydrolysis of 


starch, and further hydrolysis converts the 
maltose into glucose 

Mamluks. commonly known as Mameluks, were 
originally — in the 13th cent — a bodyguard of 
Turkish and Uircasslan slaves in the service 
of the Sultan of Egypt, and attainefi such in- 
fluence that in 1250 they were strong enough 
to appoint one of their own body to the tlinme 
of Egypt. After that a succeasion of Mainluk 
Sultans reigned down to 1517. Then the 
Turks annexed Egypt, and the Mamluks w’ere 
taken into the service of the Beys They again 
came to the front after Napoleon’s conquest of 
Egypt, and for a time resumed governmental 
sway, but In 1811 they .vere flecoyed inlf) the 
citadel of Cairo and massacred b> order of 
Mehemet Ab 
Mammalia. See F23(2) 

Mammoth, extinct elephants of gigantic fi/e In 
1799 the first perfectly pre^^erved bpecimen was 
found in Siberia in a block of ice It was in 
prehistoric times an Inhabitant of Britain and 
other pa’ts of Europe, ;is well as of Asia and 
America 

Mammoth Cave o! Kentucky, about 10 miles long. 
IS one of a senes of spacious caverns formed In 
the limestone rock formation, and is from 40 to 
300 ft wide and at one point 300 ft. high 
Stalactites and stalagmites abound 
Manatee, an aquatic mammal of the sea cow 
(Sirenia) order of mammals, averaging when 
full grown from 10 to 12 ft in lengtli, with 
shovel-shaped tail, and four limbs and nails 
which almost give the appearance of arms and 
hands In spite of their ungainly aspect, these 
creatures are bclle\ed to have given rise to the 
legend of mennaids 

Manchus, the original nomadic race inhabiting 
northern Manchuiia wlio invaded China early 
in the 17th cent A Manciiii dynasty oc< iipicd 
the imperial throne of Chinn from 1644 to 1911. 
Mandarin, the name guen to a powerlnl Chinese 
official, civil or military under the old regime, 
whose rank was siiown by the wearing of a but- 
ton on the cap In ('hinese the name Is Kwan 
Mandible, tlie lower jaw In human anatomy The 
tw’o parts of a bird’s beak are known as the 
upper and lower mandible Tlie term is also 
used for biting jaws m aithropods 
Mandoline, an Italian fretted guitar, so called from 
its almond confonnation 
Manganese, a metallic element, symbol Mn, dis- 
covered by Scheelc in 1774 It is silver-white, 
not very li.ird (it forms a liard alloy with 
carlion). brittle, and tarnishes when exposed to 
air Its duel oie is pyrolusite (manganese 
dioxide) Steels containing manganese are 
very tougii. and used for making machine parts 
Manikin, :i dwart or pigmy, an artiflccil tlguie 
employ'cd in anatomical demonstrations, made 
ometimes of papier-mache 
Maniple, eiicharistlc vestment worn ovei left arm 
Manna, a tree of the ash genus. Frnxinus ornus. 
growing In the South of Europe and in the E^ast 
and exuding a sweet substance which is 
gathered, boiled, ami eaten 
Manometer, insirument usi'd to measure gas 
pressure. Usually a U-tube containing w’atcr 
or mercury', one end open to the atmosphere, 
the other to the gas whose pressure is to be 
measured More sensitive for small pressures 
than tlie Bourdon gauge 
Manors were estates originally granted in Anglo- 
Saxon times as rewards for knightly service, and 
included the privilege '^f a special court with 
Jurisdiction, criminal and civil, within the 
manorial territory. See Court-Lect 
Mansion House, tlie official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London, stands oppcvsite to the Bank 
of England, and was erected in 1739-5J from 
the designs of George Dance 
Mantis. Large insects lielonging to tlie same 
order as the locusts and grasshoppers. The 
manner in w'hlcli the forelegs are lield. as though 
in Huppliance, lias gained for these Insects the 
common name of " praying mantis ’’ They 
are distributed throughout the warmer countries 
of the world 

Manuals, the keyboards of an organ which are 
operated by the hands as apart from tlic pedals 
which are worked by the feet In a large 
organ there may be four manuals, each con- 
trolling a group of stops These groups are 
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called great organ, swell organ, choir organ, solo 
organ. 

Manx, the original Celtic inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man. where a Celtic dialect still lingers 
Maoris, the race found in New Zealand at the time 
of its dlfcovery by Europeans The Maoris are 
believed to have migrated from Polynesia about 
1350 Tliey number 105,000 (1901), and being 
very intelligent people have adapted them- 
selves with considerable success to the con- 
ditions of civilised life Until 1870 they were 
freanently In arms against the Government, 
but since then have settled down with the 
Whites as equal citizens. 

Maple, trees native to the northern heml.sphero 
There are over 100 species The sycamore is 
the best-known species growing in Jlntain 
The sugar maple abounds in ('anada and tlie 
eastern parts of the United States The sug.ir 
18 tapped by boring holes m the tree in Feb 
and ISlar , and the juice that escapes is collected 
and ev'aporated. 'Ihe maple-leaf is the Cana- 
dian national emblem 

Maquis, name of the dense scrub in Mediterranean 
France and Corsica, providing good cover for 
bandits and outlaws TTie French resist.xnce 
movement adopted the name Maquis during 
the CJerman Occupation. 1940-45 
Marabouts, Moliarnmcdan horiniLs or monks, 
especially amongst the Moors and Berbers of 
N W Africa Thev live in monasteries or 
attached to mosques and are held liv groat 
veneration by the Beibera 
Marble is limestone in its harflest and most crystal- 
line form There are manv varieties — 33 wore 
used In the building of the Pans Opera House— 
but white is the purest and rarest White 
marble was used by tlie ancient Creeks for their 
temples and statues Among the lamous 
marbles of Italy are the Carraia an<l Siena 
marbles, which were used bv Henaissance 
HCidptors. Devon.shire and Derbyshire yield 
some beautiful marbles and (.'onncmar.i 
fiirni.shes a serpentine-marble 
Marcasite, crystalline white non pyrites (iron 
disuliihide) often used tor orii.imcnts and ton- 
tunic jewellery 

March, the third mouth of the v ear, and the first of 
the old Homan Calend.ir It was named alter 
the god Mars, and was the lllyd (storm) monath 
ot the Anglo-Saxons 

Mardi Gras, the last dav of tlie Caniival In France, 
tthroic 3'ueRday 

Mares’ Tails, tenn popularly applied to high 
(cirrus) cloud when it appears in tufts or feather- 
like plumes 

Marionettes are puppets moved bv' strings Thev 
originated in the FanUxnni ot the 15th rent 
which had sucli a vogue in Italy and elsewhere 
on the Continent The English Punch <uul 
Judy i.H a version ot ruiichmello Puppet shows 
were known m the earliest euMlisations 
Marl, a rock composed partly of tlay and ivartly 
ol c«vrbonate of lime 

Marllnspike, a pointed iron tool used by sailors to 
splice wire Tlie instruinent used when rope 
splicing is called a fid 

Marmoset, small inonkeva confined to the New 
Woild Very squirrel-like in appearance, 
with long bushy tails, and thick woolly^ fur, 
thev .are pretty little animals and the smallest 
of all monkeys There are claw's. not nails, 
on their digits, the bk toe excepted 
Marprelate Tracts, seditious pamphlets written 
with great maliciousness by' a group of Eliz- 
abethan puritans about 1580. and intended to 
discredit the episcopacy', caused a great sensa- 
tion in tbeir time, and led to the execution of 
their supposed author. Juhn Penry 
Marquess or Marquis, the title next in precedence 
to that of duke The first English marquess 
was Rovery de Vere. Earl of Oxford, who had 
the honour conferred upon bun by Richard II 
in 1385 

Marquetry, a kind ot inlay Ing In which thin layers 
of coloured woods are wrought into a design, 
and mainly used in ornamental floors 
Mars, tlie fourth nearest planet to the sun. l>eing 
141,500,000 mUes distant Its dlanieten is 
4.245 miles as against the earth’s 7,920 There 
has been much speculation alxiut certain dark 
lines which some observers have seen on the 
surface of Mars: photographs give no support 
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to the theory of an artificially constructed net- 
work of canals, but it is possible thev represent 
areas covered by some simple fonn of v'egeta- 
tion of the liobenoiis type. The temperature 
of the planet’s surface would allow living 
organisms as we know them to exist, but the 
quantity of oxygen in tlie atmosphere would be 
almost certainly too little to support animal liie. 
Marseillaise, the French national hymn, written 
and composed by Roiiget de L’lsle, a French 
engineer officer. W'ho was inspired to write It m 
1792 to encourage the Strasburg conscripts. It 
immediately became popular, and lecelved its 
name from the fact that it w'as sung by the 
Marseillaibc troops while marching into Pans 
Marshalsea Prison, a once well-known house of 
detention in Southwark It stood near St 
CJeorgc’s Church, and was originally a prison for 
royal servants convicted of oifences, but from 
1842 to 1849 was a debtois' prison It was 
abolished m 1849 Dickens descrllied it in 
lAltle Dorni 

Marsh Gas. See Methane. 

Marsh Tortoise, an amphibious animal of the order 
('heJonia, spread ov'cr many countries and 
inhabiting ponds and small rivers 'J'licre are 
42 speciea. and tliev are all carnivorous 
Marston Moor, near York, was the scene of the 
famous battle between Prince Ruruirt and (Jrom- 
vvell on July 2. 1014. Cromwell ’a victory was 
the turning-point in the Civil War 
Marsupials. Except for the oppoasums of 
America, all marsupials occur in Australasia. 
Well-known marsupials are the kangaroos, 
wallabies, and wombats See F23(2) 

Martello Towers, circular forts erected on the 
coasts of England earlv in the I9th cent, as 
defences against the threatened Napoleonic 
invasion So called from the circular fort at 
Mortella (Corsica), which resisted an English 
fleet m 1794 

Marten, carnivoious animals of the weasel family, 
one species of which was once common in 
Britain, but now seldom met with Many 
valuable furs come from martens, e q . the sable 
of N Asia and the marten of N America 
Martial Law is a term loosely employed to indicate 
the Buspenslon of the administration of normal 
civil law and its replacement by military 
authority when this is rendered desirable by 
such oircumst.inres as war or rebellion 
Martin, a well-known bird-visitor to Britain It 
tielongs to tlie swallow family, and the two 
species lhat spend their suminors hero are the 
house-martin, whlcli makes its nest of mud 
under the eaves of houses, and the sand martin, 
which biiildn in sandy banks 
Martingale, a long strap or thong of leather, one 
end of which Is fastened to the girth of a horse, 
lietwceii the fore legs, and the other to the bit, 
or to a thin mouthpiece of its own 
Martinmas or St. Martin’s Day, falls on Nov. 11, 
and 18 one of the Scottish quarter days. fcJt 
Martin was a popular 8amb with our ances- 
tors. and Martinmas was a busy time for the 
inedueval housewife It was the date when 
” Martiemas Beef ” was dried m the chimney, 
and enough bacon and mutton cured to last 
imtil the hpriiig, because, owing the the scarcity 
of winter fodder, fresli meat could seldom be 
obtained This diet of dried meat without 
vegetaliles caused scurvy. King’s evil, leprosy, 
and other maladies Originally the goose be- 
longed tt) Martinmas, not to Michaelmas, the 
legend liemg that when Martin was elected 
Bishop of Tours he hid himself, but was be- 
trayed by the cackling of geese lie died in 
the 4th cent The spell of fine weather 
sometimes occurring at Martlnmaa is called St. 
Martin’s Rummer. 

Martyrs. People who sufTer death in testimony 
to their faith. Stephen was the first Christian 
inartvT m 39. ’I'he first English martyr was St. 
Alban. 280, and in Tudor times many eminent 
churchmen went to the stake at West Smith - 
field, in London, and at Oxford, where now 
exists the " Martyrs’ Memorial ” There is a 
Martyrs’ Memorial Church m St. John St . 
Clerkenwell, near the scene of the Sniithfleld fires 
Marxism. Set J27. 

Masers, Optical. See F53-5. 

Mason and Dixon’s Line is the boundary line 
separating the old slave states of America from 
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the free state of Pennfiylvanla. It was drawn 
by two Enullsh surveyors. C'harles Mfison end 
Jeremiah Dixon, lietween 1763 and 1767 

Masques were lipht dramatic compositions set 
to music and performed on special occ-asions 
One of the lx;st-known examples is Milton’s 
“ Coiniis,” which was given at Ludlow Castle 
in 1634 

Mass, the service In the Roman Catholic Clinrch 
In wliicli are enacted and enshrined Christ's 
words and actions at the Last Supper It is 
high or low. i c , performed with full choral 
service, or merely by the rehearsal of prayers 
without singing. Mass was hrst celebrated in 
Latin In the 41 h cent . and was introduced 
Into England in the 7th cent. 

Mass Spectrograph, an instrument for separating 
isotopes It works by sorting electrified par- 
ticles according to their masses, the particles 
stream through a magnetic and possibly an 
electric Held, and the lightest partlcka undergo 
the greatest deflection 

Blassorah, a collection ot criticisms on the Hebrew 
text of the Hcriptures, and rules tor Its correct 
Interpretation 

Mast, a long round piece of timber or tubular steel 
or iron, standing upright in a vessel, and sup- 
porting the yards, sails, and rigging In general. 
The earliest ships had only one m<ist. carrying 
a simple sail 'J'he number mcreaaed until there 
were 4 or 5. or even more Above the lower 
mast of a sailing-ship comes the topm.ast. and 
above that, the topgallantmast and royalmaat 
The position of each mast is indlc-ated by a pre- 
fix. as foremast, foretoprnast. foretopgallant- 
mast, foreroyalmast. mainmast, rnaintopmast. 
etc. The foremast is m the fore of the ship, the 
mainmast In the centre, and the mizzen nearest 
(he stem. In large vessels nowaclays the mast 
docs not extend to the keel, as It formerly did. 
hut Is usually stopped at the second deck 

Master ot the Revels was an Important Court 
oitlcial upon whom devolved the arrangement 
of (Jourt festivities. Tlie office is at least ae old 
as the time of Edward III. By 1737 It seems 
to have died 

Master of the Rolls, one of the English judges, 
formerly a Judge of Chancery, but since 1881 a 
Judge of the Court of Appeal only In addition 
he has charge ot the rolls or records of ( 'haiicery 
and ranks next to the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
(liief Justice 

Mastodon, an extinct order of quadruped closely 
resembling the elephant in structure, but much 
larger. 

Mathematics is the langufige of physics, and uses 
symbols for expressing measurements, theories, 
and laws. Mathematical formulae suimnanse 
and condense in exquisite simplicity the results 
of vast numbers of observations and experi- 
ments. 

Matins, the first of the canonical hours or services 
of the day In the Homan Catholic Church and 
Morning Prayer In the Anglican Church The 
daily service In the Roman breviary (<z e ) con- 
sists of eight offices or " hours.” fixed by canon, 
for prayer and devotion Fonnerly Matins 
was recited or sung at midnight. Lauds at sun- 
rise. Prime at 6 a m , Teroe at 9 a m . Sext at 
midday. Nones at 3 p ra . Vespers at sunset, and 
(]!ompllne liefore retiring for the night, liauds 
are now commonly Joined to Matins 

MaU'Mau, a secret. anti-European, terrorist move- 
ment which agitated the Kikuyu tril>e of Kenya 
during the years 1953-57 Mau-niau was a 
symptom of native Insecurity and discontent, 
emergency powers were lifted In Nov. 1959, 
and large-scale reforms are In progress. 

Maundy Thursday, tlie day before Good Friday, 
commemorates the Last Supper. ” Maundy ” 
derives from Christ's command (mandatiun) to 
Ills disciples on that day to love one another. 
It waa the custom in the monasteries for the 
monks to wash the feet of the poor on this day, 
and for manv centuries the sovereigns of Eng- 
land. through their almoners, have distributed 
money, food, and clothing to *' as many old men 
and as many old women as the Sovereign is 
years of age." The Royal Maundy ceremony is 
still observed, siieclal silver money granted by 
the Royal Almonry is coined for the occasion and 
the distribution takes place in Westminster 
Abbey. See U.K. Coinage. N9. 


Mausoleum, a special place of sepulture, generally 
for the reception of the remains of members of 
a royal or other family of distinction The 
name Is derived from the t-omb of King Mausolus 
at Uallcaraassus, erected about 350 nr. and 
forming one of the seven wonders ofdhe world 

Mauve, a colouring matter produced from lichens 
by Dr Stenhouse in 1848, but in 1856 olitained 
from aniline by William Perkin (1838 -1907). 
who gave It the name Mauveen. This was the 
first synthetic organic dyestuff ever to be pro- 
duced. which led to the building up of the great 
synthetic dyestutfs Industry 

May, the fifth month of the year, but the third of 
the ancient Roman calendar. Supposed to Ije 
named after Maia, the mother of Mercury, to 
whom sacrifices were offered on the first day of 
this month. In England in fonner days May 
Day was made the occasion of miuiy festivities, 
including the crowning of the May Queen, 
dancing roiuid the Maypole, etc. 

“ Mayflower,” the nam,e of the ship which in 1620 
conveyed the Pilgrim Fathers. 101 in number, 
from England to America See Pilgrim Fathers. 

May Fly. See Ephemoptera. 

Mayor. .<?ccC21(l). 

Mazarin Bible, an edition of the Ijatin ^ uigato. 
acknowledged as the uiasterpieoe of the (Juten- 
berg press (1456) It was the first book com- 
pletely printed from movable tvpes It is 
called the Mazarin Bible because the hrst copy 
to capture the attention ot scholars was found in 
the library of Cardinal Mazarin, m Pans Some- 
times called the Gutenl>erg or the 42-lme Bible ( 

MfLzurka, a Polish dance in 3-beat time ( bopm 
wrote many Mazurkas as concert-pieces tor the 
pianoforte. 

Meal-Worm is the larva of a lieetle — Tenebrw 
molxior — and is found in coni mills, granaries, 
and liakerie.s, where it docs considerable damage. 
It is largely used for feeding birds 

Mean. In mathematics generally understood to 
be the arithmetic mean, x.e., the average 
The geometric mean between two quantities is 
the square root of their product. 

Medals, as liecorations for military service, were 
first issued m this country by Charles 1 , who 
ordered medals for gallantry to lie distributed to 
certain soldiers in 1043 Medals were also 
issued to officers and men who were victorious 
against the Dutch fleet lu 1653 After Lord 
Howe’s victory In 1794 a naval medal was 
Instituted Medals were also struck for the 
victory of Waterloo, and since tliat time special 
medals have been Issued m connection with all 
our wars The Victoria Ooas, a special reward 
lor personal gallantry in the Navy, Anuy, and 
Air Force, was instituted in 18B6 The George 
Cross for gallantry Instituted m 1940 ranks next 
t<i the Victoria (Yoss. The Mlhtary Cross was 
instituted in 1914 

Medlar, a tree of which the fruit is al>out 1 in. 
in diameter and hard fleshed when gathered, 
but after being stored for a few weeks it softens. 
It has a peculiar flavour Its large white 
flowers give it a decorative appearance 

Meerschaum, a white or jellow-whlte earthy 
mineral, found in beds m Asia Minor. Greece, 
and other places. Is a silicate of magnesium 
allied with water Its chief use is in making 
pipe-bowls, though m Spain it is used for 
building purposes 

Megalith, a prehistoric monume,nt, consisting of a 
large single stone or a group of such stones, m a 
circle as at Stonehenge or m burial chambers as 
at New Grange. Ireland Megalithic monu- 
ments have been constructed by different 
peoples in different parts of the world since the 
third millennium n o. 

Melosis, a process of plant or animal cell division, 
in which the number of chromosomes is halved, 
only one member of each pair of chromosomes 
appearing In each gamete or eex-cell. ITie 
gametes in man each contain 23 chromosomes. 

Melody, a succession of single notes forming a 
pattern around which tlie rest of the com- 
position (harmony, counterpoint) is woven. 
The theme (of a lugue. for instance) Is a short 
melody. 

Mendeilan Law. The first statistical rules of 
inheritance, determining the ratio of variation 
of characteristics in the offspring of differing 
mdlvlduals. and the classification of characters 
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dwcontinuously inherited, were first formu- 
lated by the Austrian monk Hre»or Mendel 
The results of his most important experiments 
In the crOBslnir of peas were published in 186G. 
and showed that when two races are crossed, the 
resultant hybrids will exhibit the dominant 
leatures of one parent, but the ofTsprmtf of the 
second generation will show those of both grand- 
parents See F32. 

Mendicant Friars, certahi religious orders which 
spread over Europe in the i:ith cent . and 
comprised the Franciacaas. Dominicans. Augiis- 
tines, and (Carmelites Originally they de- 
pended entirely on ahns. 

Mercator’s Projection, a method of indicating 
meridians and parallels of latitudes on maps, 
introduced by Mercator in the 16th cent., and 
still universally used in navigator’s diarts 
Mercury, one of the smaller planets and the nearest 
to the sun. Ixjing 66 million miles distant Jt 
has no satellite. See F7. 

Mercury or Quicksilver, symbol Hg (Latin 
hydrargyrum) Is one of tlie oldest-known 
metals, whose chief ore is the sulpliule. cinnabar, 
found in certain parts of Spam, (’hma Japan. 
Mexico, and South America It is liquid at 
ordinary temperature and is used in the (ou- 
st ruction of barometers and tliermoineters 
Alloys of mercury are called amalgams. It is 
also of great value in medicine. The metal is 
used In the mercury-vapour (or “ sunlight ") 
lamp, since the vapour gives a bright yellow- 
white glow in an electric discharge 
Meridian, an imaginary circle extending through 
the North and South Poles and any given place 
When the sun is at its midday height at any 
place it is “ on the meridian ”. hence the terms 
ante-meridian (a m ) and post-meridian (p m ) 
Mermo Sheep were imported into Englancl from 
Spain in 1788 and had great influence m im- 
proving native breeds, especially in regard to 
the quality of the wool. 

Merit, Order of, founded by King Edward VII in 
1902 as a special distinction for eminent men 
and women without conferring a knighthood 
upon them The Order has twenty-four Ilntish 
companions m addition to foreign honorary 
members limited in mimlxir, as the choice of 
members is, by the Sovereign’s pleasure Lord 
Kelvin was the founder companion The only 
honorary members still alive are (General 
Eisenhower (194G) and Dr Schweitzer (195r>) 
Florence Nightingale Is the only woman to 
have received this coveted decoration 
Merovingians, the name given to the family that 
ruled over France from about 500 to 750 Clovis 
was first of the line and Chilperic the last 
Mesons (from Creek meso — middle), a faniilv of 
unstable particles of mass between that of an 
electron and that of a proton. Some are 
positive, some negative, some neutral No 
stable meson is known, the longest-lived particle 
having a lifetime of only two-rnilliouths of a 
second The first of these particles was di.s- 
covered in cosmic radiation in 1937 and called 
the mu-meson or muon In 1047 a hcvavier type 
was discovered called the pi -meson or jnon. 
which behaved like the meson predicted on 
theoretical grounds by Yukawa m 1935 
The pion Is connected with the theory of nuclear 
forces. See also F13, 14. 

Mesozoic, nie geological era which includes the 
Trlassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous rocks. It 
iiegan about 225 million vears ago and la,ste(l 
about 150 million See F30 
Metabolism, the physiological processes of an 
organism as a result of which energy Is released 
and growth takes place Digestion of food Is 
an example of a inetabohe process 
Metalloid, an element which has properties inter- 
mediate between those of a metal and a non- 
metal Arsenic l.s a metalloid. 

Metamorphlc Rocks are siii h geolognyil deposits as 
have undergone alterations of structure and 
mineral reorganisation. The moat active agents 
in producing these metainorphio changes are 
heat, water, and pressure. See F8(2) 
Metamorphosis, period of development from egg to 
adult, during which the animals have dlflfefent 
forms, as found, e.g., m the life histories of frog 
and butterfly. 

Meteorites. Ihe word meteor originally signified 
any natural phenomenon, but in modem usage 
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meteors are small bodies coming from inter- 
planetarv space which become luminous by 
friction on entering the earth’s atmosphere 
Popularly called " shooting stars.” Larger 
meteors are knovm ns fireballs. Some of these 
reach the ground, 'Phe object which has been 
a meteor In flight then becomes a meteorite 
In some meteorites Iron is tlie predorninatiiig 
element, others are like rock. The iron 
meteoiites aie more coinmou nnumgst those 
which have l>een preserveii, but falls of ren k- 
llke meteorites (K‘cur more frequently. At, 
I’Aigle In Franco In 1803 from 2000 to 3000 
meteorite stoue.s fell, this fall Is famous because 
It convinced scientists that meteorites reaJIv 
came from outside our atmosphere. (The 
largest meteorite stone actually knowm to have 
fallen to earth Is one which descended in 
Emmott County. Iowa. In 1870. weighing 437 
puiiiuls ) A meteorite weigliing no less than 
361 tons found In Creenland la now in New 
York Dn June 30. 1908, an enomious 

meteor fell in Siberia in a sparsely-inhabited 
region A Imt blast destroyed all trees within 
a radius of about 5-10 miles, the explosion 
waves being recorded by barographs as tar 
distant as London, Wasliington. and Batavia 
For the next few nights there was In Europe in 
the iiortheni skv brilliant Hliiminntlon due to 
simllght falling on clouds of dust at a great 
height in the atmosphere Whether this dust 
had accompanied the meteor m its journev 
through space like the tall of a comet or whether 
the dust had come Iroin Siberia is unknown 
When the place where the meteor fell was visited 
in 1027 some 200 craters were found, but no 
considerable meteorite has been recovered. 
Meteorites are possibly debris from the dis- 
integration of a body In the solar system 
Present studies of tlie composition and age ot 
meteorites will throw light on this See also 
F48(2). 

Meteorology, the science of the atmosphere 
considereil as a heat engine Deals with 
W'eathcr, climate, optical phenomena, atmo- 
spheric electricity, phvslcal processes such as 
radiation and precipitation, the dynamics 
and structure of cyclones, anticyclones, etc. 
Wide application to problems of aviation, 
agrumlture, commerce and shipping Meteoro- 
logical observing stations are in operation all 
over the world, and on the simultaneous or 
synoptic reports of their Instrument readings 
and estimates of pressure, temperature, 
liurnidity, speed and direction of wnd, ram, 
character and amount of cloud, visibility, etc . 
forecasts, gale, snow and frost warnings are 
based Ingtrnments carried by earth satellites 
are giving new information about the dynanu(yil 
and physical processes of the atmosphere, e g . 
winds, cloud cover, water vapour, variations in 
the radiation from the sun Such meteoro- 
logical observations on a world-wide basis are 
of the greatest Importance in weather fore- 
casting. See Weather Forecasting, F51-3. 

Methane. Tlie simplest hydiocarbon. com- 
pounded of one carbon atom and four hydrogen 
atoms This gas occurs over marshes ami 
swamps, where it la liberated in the de(;ay oi 
vegetable matter. It is tlie mam constituent 
of natural gas. and also occurs in coal-mines, 
where it is called " fire-damp ” because of tlie 
explosive character of its mixture with uir 
I'ormerly this natural gas was removed trom tlie 
coal seams and ran to waste, now in many 
countries (Including Britain) It Ls lx*ing used for 
commercial purposes 

Methodism. See J27. 

Methylated Spirit, a mixture of 90 parts by volume 
ethyl alcohol. 9i parts wood naphtha (methvi 
alcohol), t part crude pyridine, together with 
small amounts of petroleum oil and methyl 
violet dye. Industrial methylated spirit con- 
sists of a mixture of 95 parts by volume etlivl 
alcohol and 5 parts wood naphtha, it is u.sed 
as a solvent and a fuel 

Metre. See English Verse, M2. 

Metre, unit of length In the metric sy.stem -- 
39 37 In The wavelength of the orange-red 
light of krypton 86 has recently baeri adopted 
as the basis of the international unit of length 

Metric System, the system of weights and measures 
based on the gram and the metre, smaller and 
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larger units being decimaJs and multiplefi of the 
primnry units respectively A decimal currency 
was adopted in France in 1795 and the metric 
system of weights and measures in 1709 (In 
that year the quiidrant of the earth was sur- 
veyed and the standard metre adopted ) 
Nevertheless the change was accepted slowly, 
and 08 late as 1837 the French Government had 
to pass a law forbidding the use of the old 
measures Since then the metric system has 
Ixicn a<lopte<l in most of the contmental coun- 
tries and Is used unlverpally m scientific work 
Although there have been manv attempts to 
get the system adopted in Britain, it was not 
until 1001 that the government iwrepted in 
principle a changeover to decimal coinage Sec 
Nil. 

Mezzotint, an engraving from copper or steel pro- 
duced by Instruments which burnish and scrape 
away portions of the surface, and yield an iin- 
prcBslon effectually graded in light and shade 

Mica. Hie mica of commerce is a nearly trans- 
parent mineral, which has great heat-resisting 
power, and can be split Into thin plates The 
most Important micas are muscovite (potassium 
mica), the commoner variety, phlogopite (mag- 
nesium mica), and blotitc. the magnesium and 
iron mica 

Michael. St., and George, St . an order of knight- 
hood originally founded for the Ionian Isles and 
Malta in 1818, and rcorg.inised in 1869, so as to 
admit Crown servants connected with the 
Colonies The Fjarl ot Derby, Karl Russell, and 
Fiarl Orey were the first of the new knights 

Michaelmas Day. the festival day of St Michael 
and All Angels. Sept 29th. one of the English 
quarter days 

Microbe, a term proposed by S^diUot in 1878 to 
denote any microscopic organism, vegetable or 
animal, or found on the borderland between the 
two great natural kingdoms The term is com- 
monly used, but not by scientists 

Micrometer, an instrument for measuring minute 
distances, usually attached to the eve-pieces of 
a microscope or telescope, and consisting of two 
very line liairs or wires stretched across the 
Held of view, one fixed, the other movable. It 
was Invented by William Gascoigne in the 17th 
cent and improved by later inventors Sir 
Joseph Whitworth made one In 1858 to measure 
the millionth part ot an inch 

Microphone, device for comertiiig the acoustic 
cnerg} of sound waves into waves of electrical 
(Miergv, used in sound amplifying systems 
Developed independeiiLb b^’ Edison (1877) 
and Hughes (1878) 

Bilcroscope, m\ented about 1590 by Janssen, and 
improved by Galileo. Fontana, and others, i.s an 
instrument which by a lens system magnifies 
minute objects Microscopes are simple, 
compound, and binocular The more powerful 
instruments have a m.ignirying capacity of as 
much as 10.000 dianieiers See also Electron 
Microscope. 

Middle Ages (r ao 400-1500), usually con- 
sidered to lie the period between the decline and 
fall of the Western Roman Empire and the fall 
of ConsUintlnople to the Turks (see A4-7) 'Hie 
period covers (a) an earlier part ending with the 
12th cent, (sometimes called the Dark Ages) 
when science was dead, when theology w'as the 
main preoccupation, and when the language of 
the leanied West was Latin, and (t») a later 
age of Arabian influence when nhheiny and 
astrology (at that time mdistingulshab’e from 
astronomy) were centml interests, technology 
was advancing, and Greek learning was trans- 
mitted by Arab scholars. Characteristic 
features of the mediaeval scene were monas- 
tlclsin (J29), the Crusades [q v ), Gothic art 
iq V ), feudalism (J17), and the supremacy of 
Islam in the field of learning The period came 
to an end with the ushering In of the Renais- 
sance (J38). 

Mldrosb. name given to the hoiniieticai interpreta- 
tion of some of the Hebrew Scriptures in which 
allegory and legendary Illustration w’ere freely 
used Compiled by .Tewish rabbis from c a.d. 200, 

Millenary Petition was presented to James I. in 
1603. on behalf of nearly 1.000 Puritan Ministers 
against certain of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England. The Hampton Court Con- 
ference was the outcome of this petition. 


Millennium, a period of a tliouciand years. 'The 
term is speciflcally used of the period of a 
thousand years during which, according to Rev 
XI. 1-5, Christ will reign in person on earth. 
The Millenarians are a sect that interprets 
the " Millennium " as lieglnningc with the 
commencement of the 0001 st year from the 
Creation, which, according to Archbishop 
Ussher (1581-1650). was m 4004 H c 
Millipede. Arthropods allied to the centipedes, 
from which they differ in having two iiairs of 
legs to each body segment (except the flrht three) 
instead of one pair Worin-like m shape but 
with a pair of antenn.-e on the licad. they are 
vegetarians and can do much hanii to garden 
plants. NceT28(l) 

Millstone-Orit, a senes of grits and sandstones of 
deltaic origin underlying the coal measures of 
the Carboniferous system and attaining in 
England a thickness in i>arts ot 5,000 ft. It 
Is from this rock that millstones lia\e been 
made Irom time Iniinemorml 
Mimicry, protective similarity of an animal to 
another animal or to Inanmiate objects P]\- 
amples of the foniier are the hover flies, which 
mimic wasps and bees, ot tlie latter, leaf in- 
sects. stick insects, and cateniUlars that look 
like dead twigs. 

Mind and Matter. See J28, F40(2). 

Minun, a musical term denoting a note equal to 
two crochets, or half the value of the semi- 
breve. also pharmaceutical term for ; 4 Lith part 
of a fluid ounce 

Mink. Scnn-aquatic mammals closely related to 
polecats 'L'here is one American species and 
one European. The fur, which vanes light to 
dark brown. Is soft and thick, and is among the 
most valuable of commercial furs 
Minnesingers were minstrel poets of Germany wdio, 
during the 12th and 13th cent , composed 
and sang verses of heroism and love They 
were of knightly rank, the counterpait of the 
Flench troubadours. 

Minnow, a small fresh-water flsh of the carp family, 
aboimdiiig in all the waters of Europe, it has a 
mottled back and sllveiy belly, and fonns a 
popular bait for trout 
Minor Scale. Sec Diatonic Scale. 

Minstrels were onghially specially appointed in- 
strumentalists and singers — pipers, harpers, and 
gleemen — engaged by barons and manorial lords 
to amuse their tenants Jiatcr, minstrels 
assumed nomadic habits, made their way into 
the houses of the great, anil w’crc generally 
welcome Bv IClizalieth’s time, however, they 
were too numferous, and were classed as 
“ rogues and vagabonds." along with actors 
Minuet, a composition in 3-beat tune and in the 
rhj'thin of the minuet dance A movement of 
a sonata or symphony may be in minuet form 
Miracle Plays, which were very popular in England 
In the I5tli cent . were usually religious m 
character, representing some of the ilramatic 
incidents of the Bible Staging of plays was one 
of the many activities of the Guilds of those 
days 

Mirage, an optical Illusion often observed in desert 
regions when the objects on the surface of the 
earth often some distance away appear as if 
reflected in a surface of water Mimge is due 
to the unequal heating of the different parts 
of the atmosphere, which bends the light rays, 
and so produces distorted images. 

Mlsbna, the first part of the Talmud, setting forth 
the “ Oral Haw ” of the Jews. 

Missal, the name of the mass-book of the Roman 
('hiirch compiled 492-0() by Pope Gelasius I . 
and revised by Gregory I . 590-604 The pre- 
sent Roman Missal was sanctioned by the Coun- 
cil of I'rent 1545-63 In the Anglican Com- 
munion the Book of Coininon Prayer super- 
seded the Missal in 1549 

Mlstle-tbnish receives its name from Its partiality 
to the mistletoe- lierry. I.arger than the song- 
thniflh. with spotted breast rather than speckled 
Mistletoe, a parasitic evergreen with white berries 
used as a decoration at CTiristmas-tinio The 
fanuliar mistletoe of Europe is the Viscum 
album, which grows on the boughs of lime, 
willow, apple, poplar, maple, ash. hawthorn, 
but seldom on oak-trees It was sacred to the 
Druids, and in Norse mythology it was a mistle- 
toe dart that killed the god Baldur. 
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BCistral, a cold, dry, northerly wind peculiar to the 1 
French coast ot the Mediterranean. 

Mites, minute animals related to siiiders, but 
without the well-marked division of the btxly 
exhibited by the latter Some are parasites. 
t g., the scab mite and mange mite The garden 
pest called the " red spider '* is really a mite 

Mitre, the twofold pointed head-dress of bishops 
and certain abbots of the Western Church and 
occasionally of other ecclesiastics 

Moa, the name for several species of ostrich-like 
extinct birds related to the New Zealand kiwi 
'J'he largest species. D%ornis diclciiuvs. stood 8 ft 
7 in high They died out about 500-700 years 
.ipo 

Moabite Stone, a stone of the 0th cent b r con- 
taining the earliest known inscription in Phoeni- 
cian characters, and discovered in the higlilands 
ot Moab 111 1808. It is now m the txnivrc. 
l^aris. It records the campaign between Moab 
and Israel, a din’cniig account of which la given 
in the Old Testament 

Moderator, a material used to slow do^vn neutrons 
in an atiunic pile Kxainplea of moderators are 
pure gniphite and heav> water See Nuclear 
Reactors. 

Mohole Project, an expenment whlfh Is being 
lamed out near Guadalupe Island olf Uic Mexi- 
( an coast liy an Ainerii an led team of geo- 
])hyhicistH to bore through the earth’s < rust to 
take sainjiles of the mantle nxikR beneath The 
drill IS expected to reach a depth of some (1-7 
miles below sea-level Ruhsuin gcupli^sicists 
ire .'iN'o en(.’‘*ge<l in h wrnil ir (‘xp'’ilmen( . Init a»-e 
I oimg Mol iliroiigli Mil a Ik d. a- tii'> \>i.( nc.tn-^ 

.Ip doing. Inn tliroM.'ii I irid io(‘k» wiiin* tlie 
digging will have to be much deeper and higher 
temperatures are likelv to be met with The 
boundary between the eartli's crustal and 
mantle rocks is known as the Moliorovif iC I>is- 
( ontiriuitv, or, more simph, as the Moho .Sir 
F8(l) 

Molasses, sugar-cane juice in ils uncrystallised 
lorm after boding The crystallised part is 
the raw sugar I'sod to make rum 

Mole, a small burrowing animal with long, sensi- 
h\e nose, about the size ot a snmll rat, with 
short legs and forefeet armed with strong claws 
lor digging m the earth Their subterranean 
rhvellings are of curiously ingenious construc- 
lion, and they do not often leave thorn except 
to m.ake raids on mice, frogs, snailri, etc The 
o.irtli woiMi. however, is tlie mole’s cliiel item of 
food Nor, to lie confused with the \olc w’hich 
has a blunt nose 
Molecule Sfe FI 2(2). 

Mollusca. Sfe F23(l) 

Molybdenum, symbol Mo, a fairly hard white 
metal with properties resembling those of 
( hroinuiiu Its commonest ore is the sulphide, 
molybileriite The chief use of the metal is m 
the manufacture of alloy steels 

Monasticism. See J29. 

Monazite, a cenuin mineral containing some 
nionurn. Occurs as grams, often as sand 
(“monazite .sands”), derived ironi granites 
Deposits occur in India (lYavancore). Russia. 
Norw.ay. Madagascar. S Africa, Br-azd. IT fi A 

Monday, the second day of the week, i ailed t»v the 
Anglo-Saxons Monanclaeg, because the first hour 
(,t this day was supposed to be ruled by the 
moon 

Mongols, a yellow race of central Asia. largely 
nomadic In the IHth cent, thev conuimred 
large portions of Asia, including China, Persia, 
and India They founded the Mogul dynasty 
in India In ir/J.'i. and ruled up to the end of the 
18th cent , wlicn their cinrure came under British 
control. 

Mongoose, species of mammals related to the 
civets, feedhig on vermin and reptiles These 
animals, which have long tads and short legs, 
occur in Africa and Asia (especially India) 

The biggest mongoose is the Egyptian Ich- 
neumon. and this has been introduced into 
the W Indies because of its abilitv to kill large 
poisonous snakes 

Monitor, a family of lizards most resembling 
dragons There are about ‘.JO siictles wutely 
distributed over the tropical parts of Asia. 
Australia, and Africa, 

Monocotyledons. .Sec F29(l). Most monocoty- 
ledons are herbs, many are cultivated for their 
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beautiful flowers, e g . lllien, tulip, daffodil, iris, 
orchids, and cannas. A few are tree-like, e g., 
bananas, pineapples, bamboo, and palms. 

Monolith, a column or shaft comprising a single 
stone. ” Cleopatra's Needle.” now on the 
Thames Embankment in Ixindon, is an example 

Monotremata. See F23(2). 

Monroe Doctrine, a principle of American policy 
declming any European intervention In political 
affairs of the Ajnerican continent, outlined by 
President Monroe in 18‘23 At the same time 
interference was disclaimed with existing 
European colonies In the Western Hemisphere. 
The American Civil War hainr>ered the appli- 
cation of the doctrine for some time, but 
afterwards the United States firmly insisted on 
It The IToctrine is not international law. but 
a national policy of the U.S.A. 

Monsoons, regular persistent wMnds which blow 
at certain seasons in middle latitudes, mainly 
In Soiitli and K.ast Asia. Their occurrence is 
related to the greiit changes ot pressure which 
take place between summer and winter over 
the land mass In India the bouth-weat 
monsoon (June-Oct ) is moisture-laden from 
its long passage over the sea and in the higher 
regions, especially, there is Jieavy rainfall. 
Sudden reversal ol the wind results in the cold 
nortli-e.ist monsoon (Oct -March) which is dry 
on account of the shelter afforded bv the moun- 
tain ranges to the north Freuuently tlie tenn 
" monsoon ” is applied to denote the n.'wociiited 
niiiifall without reference to the actual winds 

Monstrance, .an ornamental transparent receptacle 
In which the Sacred Host is carried in i)roce.ssion 
or exposed loi adoration. 

Month, the 12th part of the calendar vear A 
lunar month is the interval of new moon to 
new moon or full moon to full moon, mean 
length. 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 2 87 
seconds A sidereal month represents the time 
ot the moon’s revi'lutlon fioin a given star back 
to the same again, 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 
11 G seconds In English law, since 1920, a 
month, unless otherwibO expresbcd. means iv 
calendar month 

Monument o! London, erected In 1671-77 by Wren 
In commemoration of the Great Eire. Is 200 ft. 
high and cost £14, .500. The original inscrip- 
tion upon it ascribed the fire to " the tieachery 
and malice of the popish faction." whicli stood 
down to 1831, wlien the words were erased as 
olijectlonable The black marble stain ase con- 
sists of 345 .steps. 

Moon, the earth’s Hatclllfe, 2.100 miles In diameter 
and 238.857 miles distant from the earth Its 
surface is behoved to be covered tiv a layer of 
solid porous material, but we shall know for 
certain wdien scientific instniinents have been 
landed on the moon to make direct tests For 
the first time in history a bp.icc flight from 
the earth to tlie moon was made on 13 Sept. 
1059 by the Soviet space rocket Lvmk II, 
which hit the moon after 36 hours’ Journey. 
Lvnik iVh instniinentH confimieil that the 
moon has no external magnetism and no 
r.idiation lielt around it Liinik III photo- 
graphed the back of the moon See ulsu 
Luniks and F46(2). 

Moorhen, a widely distributed bird of the rail 
family, a common resident in the British Isles 
'I'he adult is blackish with white under tail- 
coverts. a white line on the flanks, and a 
vellow-tlripcd bill The frontal shield and the 
b.ise of the bill are vermilion It bobs its liead, 
flirts its tail, and dives well The nest is 
usually placed close to the water’s edge or on 
an ov'orhanging branch. In feeding the young 
the parents are sometimes helped by their off- 
spring of a previous brood of the season In 
N. America the bird is known as the Flonda 
Gailimile 

Moors, the name given to the Moslems who live 111 
N W Africa and to those who once lived m 
Spain In 711 Moorish Arabs invaded Spain 
and spread beyond the Pyrenees Into France, 
where they were driven back by the end of the 
centurv Spam, however, remained virtually 
under Moorish domination until the llth cent . 
and during tliat period was the most civilised 
and prosperous part of Western Europe. In 
the arts and sciences the Impact of Moorish 
culture was profound and lasting Exainjdcs of 
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the brilliant Bplendour of Moorish arfhilectnre 
are still to be seen In Tr»ledo. Ckirdoba, Seville, 
and Granada. Diirintr the lonja: struggle for the 
Christian reconqnest thousands were killed and 
expelled, and in 1491i Granada, their last re- 
maining kingdom, was forced to surrender 
I’hey were virtually exterminated by the In- 
quisition, and the last were expelled In 160$) 

Moose, tlie largest members of the deer family 
'I’he N American Moose stands 54-6J ft high, 
and has huge palmate antlers There is another 
New World species, occurring in Alaska. The 
European species is known as tlic elk 
Morris Dance, an old P^ngllsli country dance of the 
reel order. 

Morse Alphabet, a system of dots and dashes, 
intended to be used In combination with the 
indicator in telegraphy, but usually read by 
sound, the receiving operator writing down the 
words in the system as transmitted. This 
system of signals was invented by the American 
inventor and artist Samuel P’lnley Hreose Morse 
(1791-1872) of (Tiarlestown. Massachmsetts 
Mosaic, art of arranging small pieces of coloiire<l 
glass, marble, or other materials in such a 
fashion as to produce a decorative pattern 
Homo of the best examples of Byzantine 
inosalcs are to lie seen at Itavenna. Rome, 
Venice, and Sicily 

Mosque, a Mohammedan church, the greatest being 
that of Santa Sophia at Istanbul, now converted 
into a museum of Bvrantinc art 
Mosquito, small two-wmge<l files with long legs and 
and slender body T'lielr larvae are aquatic 
The females of some species are blood-suckers, 
and thus come to transmit the blood parasites 
which cause malaria and vellow fever, for 
example. See D.D.T. avd Oanunexane. 

Mosses. Most mosses live m moist habitats, but 
there are some species that can withstand 
desiccation and are a<lapted to live on rocks 
and tree-trunks. Sff> F27(2) 

Motet, an unaccompanieil anthem of the Catholic 
and Lutheran ('hurclies Many line motets 
which were settings of sacred writings or para- 
idirases and wliicli were wiitttn mostly in the 
Ifith cent still survive 

Moths, ot the insect order. Lepidoptern, differing 
from butterflies whuli liave clublied antennae. 

In having feathery, sometimes thin, pomtecl 
antennae, rarely eliibliod Most are noetunial, 
and the pupae are usually brown and enclose<l 
in a cocoon unlike those of the butterfly, which 
arc usually naked See aho Lepidoptera 
Motion. Laws of. According to Newton' (t) A 
body continues in its, stale of rest or luufomi 
motion in a straight line except in so far as it is 
compelled by external forces to change that 
state. (2) Bate of change of momentum is 
proportional to the applied force, and takes 
place in the direction In which the force acts 
(3) To every action there is an equal and 
opposite reaction Tliesc laws are the basis of 
almost all engineering and everyday mechanics. 
O»rrectlon8 to them have l>ccn made by rela- 
tivity and the (luantum theory See F13, 14. 
Movement, one of the contrasting pieces which 
together make up a Sonata, Symphony, or 
Concerto A typical sonata has three move- 
ments, while a typical symphony has four 
Mule, a hybrid between horse and ass. Also the 
name of the spinning machine invented bv 
Crompton In 1779 wlilch combined the principle 
of Uargreaves' spinning Jenny with the machine 
invented by Arkwright 

Mulllons, the vertical bars dividing the lights in a 
window, forming a higlily decorative feature in 
the Tudor perloil of English Gothic architecture 
T^e cross-beam or horizontal bar of wood or 
stone in a miillioiied window is .styled a transom. 

See Windows. 

Munich Agreement. In Sept 1938 Mr Neville 
Chamberlain and M Daladier. British and 
French Premiers, reached agreement with 
Hitler at Munich for the dlsmembeTTnent of 
(..’zechoslovakia. primarily for the benefit of 
Germany Czechoslovakia Itself was not con- 
sulted. nor Russia who with Britain and 
France had Jointly piedgcii themselves to 
uphold the Independence of Czechoslovakia 
Hitler had been threatening that country for 
some time, but every conceasion had been met 
by further demands. Alter three visits to Ger- 


many’. during which Hdler raised his demands, 
the British and French statesmen gave way. 
Mr Chamlierlain declared on return that he liad 
secured *' Peace in our Time.” The Agreement, 
was the subject of much controversy. Hitler 
seized CVccboslovakla in March 1935. 

Musk Deer, a small deer of the Himalayas, 
standing alnnit 20 in. high It Is grev in 
colour, slightly brindled, and carries a small 
pouch 111 tlie abdominal region, containing what 
Is commercially known as musk, an aiticle 
which IS of great value in tlie manufacture of 
various perfumes The active constituent ol 
musk, muscone. is now made syntlieticalb 
The species was becoming raie on account of its 
slaughter tor its musk 

Mutton Bird, an Australasian name of controversial 
origin for a shearwater or petrel, e i . the Short- 
tailed and Sooty Shearwaters and tlie Great- 
winged. Kermadec. and \Miite-headed Petrels 
The young are taken by hand trom tlicir burrows 
for human fotid 

Myrrh, a ruinous substance obtained from a tree 
of the natural order Amyndureae, growing 
plentifully in Abjssinia and Arabia Its use 
for cmh.alming. medical, and aromatic purposes 
may be traced back to the mo.st remote times 

Mysteries, Greek, secret mystic ceremonies ot the 
ancient Greeks, religious drama accompanied 
by danciiig, the most well knowai being the 
Eleusiman and On>hlc eerenionies 

Mystery Plays were the mediaeval religious dramas 
performed by tlie priests at, great ecclcsiast'c 
festivals, particularly m France and Bavari.i. 
staging the Nativity. Pasj^loii, and Resurrection 


N 

Nadir, one of tlie two poles of tlie hoTizon, (lie 
other lielng the zenitJj 'Fhe nadir is the pole 
verticnlb below the observer’s feet 
Nahum, one of the books of the Minor Prophets 
of the Old Testament. 1 1 is a prophecy of doom 
on the approaching sack of Nineveh which 
fell 111 012 n c to the Medoji and Babylonians 
Naiad, a water-nymph of classic mvtliologv. 
beautiful and mystic, celebrated by Virgil, 
Ovid, Homer, aiul other ancient writers 
Nantes, Edict o>, was a decree promulgated bv’ 
Henry IV of Franco in l.M)8, giving full freedom 
of wop.hlp to the Protestants ot the country 
It wa.s the recmcatlon of this edict in 1085 b\ 
Louis XIV that drove liundredB of thousands ol 
French Huguenots to this country 
Naphtha, a liquid combu.stlble believed to have 
been one of the ingredients of " Oeek fire ” 
Naphtha is a light, highly inflammable oil 
obtained by distiUing petroleum, sliale oil. or 
coal tar Tlie petroleum naplitha consists of a 
mixture cvl parattlns. that trom shale contains 
olefines as well as paralTlus. Coal-tar naphtha 
contains xylol 

Naphthalene Is an aromatic hydrocarbon; it is 
obtained from coal tar. and its derivatives are 
much used in the manufacture of colours tor 
dyers and printers. ” Moth balls ” are made 
of naphthalene 

Narcotic, a medical dictionary definition is that a 
narcotic is a drug that produces stupor, com- 
plete insensihllitv. or sleep In terms ot drug 
addiction, a narcotic has been defined as altering 
and distorting the user’s perception c>f hiinselt 
and of the external world, being taken pri- 
marily for that purpose. See P22-23. 

Nardus. a genus of coarse graases, growing on bleak 
upland heaths and hill slopes. Nardwi striita, 
known as " mat-weed.” is a British species 
Narghile, an oriental tobacco pu>e so constructed 
that the smoke passes through water and ur» 
a long flexible tube before reachlug the lips of 
the smoker 

Narrative Art, a type of art popular during the late 
19th cent based on the principle " every 
picture tells a story ” — e q . such paintings as 
the little Royalist boy surrounded by his 
anxious family and confronteil across a table by 
the Roundheads bearing the title: ” When 
•lid you last see your father? ” The term, al- 
though often applleil derisively, suitably de- 
scribes many works of considerable artistic 
merit e g . llogarth’s Marriage h In Mo<ie, his 
series ot eiglit engravings entitled ^ Itakr’s 
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J'rooress, the Biiyeu\ Tapestry, and many 
JiabylDuian and Egy^ptian Iriezes 

Naseby, Battle of, was fought on June 14. 1645. 
I>etween the Royali&ts under tlie command of 
ITmce Rupert and the Kme. and tlie Parlla- 
inentariafcs under Fairfax and Cromwell. It 
remilted in a complete defeat for Charles. 

National Anthem, a musical coinpf)sif ion with 
words, ofnclally^ adopted for ceremonial use 
as an expression of patnotifcui and loyalty to a 
national cause The national anthem of the 
Tjiuted Kingdom is “Cod Save the Queen” 
which has been in use since about tlie middle of 
I he 18th cent. 'J’hero is some doubt about 
Its origin It lias been variously attributed to 
Dr John Bull. Henry Carey, and JanicR Oswald 

National Assembly, the name taken b\ the body 
responsible for tlie opening stages of the French 
Revolution and siibseauently by other so vereign 
bodies in France and elsewhere 

National (Covenant, an oatli and declaration sub- 
8cribe<i to by the Srottisli ITesbytenaiis in 1638 
to maintain their religion against Charles l.’a 
cpiscopalianising designs 

National Gallery, established m 1824 at Pall Mall, 
l/ondon, with the Angerstem Collection of 38 
pictures, purcha.sed fnr £1)0.000 as a nucleus 
The existing builflmg ■which was ojiened in 1838 
lias been enlarged several times. The Nntion.il 
(iallery at Mi]ll)ank, known as tlie Tate (iallerv. 
was Kivei) to the nation by Sir Henry Tate in 
1897 

Nationalisation is the taking over bv the Stat« of 
the ownership and oper.itiou of an industry or 
service— e f/ , coal -mining, railway^ transport, 
gas. and elei tricity Wliere this is done without 

I evolution, compensation is usually i»aid to the 
picvious ravners at what is regarded ns a fair 
market puce, the compensation Is sonie- 
times paid in cash, but more often in fixed- 
mtercst-boariiig bonds lasued either by the State 
or by the lulimm.stration of the nationalised 
service, which is usually a publicly appointed 
Hoard or Corpoiation acting, with greiter or 
lesser autonomy, under tlie direction of a 
Minister responsible to Pailiament In some 
cases tl'c State liecoiiiea a partner with piivate 
iiivestoi.s in the ownership of a particular enter- 
pnse. c (7 , oil companies, such as the former 
Anglo-1 raman and some leceut French ex- 
.uiiples Nationalisation is usually brought 
.ibout by a separate Act of Parlinnicnt relating 
(o eacli indu.stiy or service taken over The.se 
Acts, in Great Hntam. include provi.sion for 
joint coiLSiiltaiioii at all levels betw-een the ml- 
uiinisteriiig boards or coinnilssions and the 
workers employed and their Trade ITiilons 
When, as in (he Soviet Union, nationallsatiou 
occurs a,s an oiitC/Oine ol social revolution nocom- 
pensation is paid to the dispossessed owners 
Nationality, British. tS'ceD7(ll. 

National Parks. Under the National Parks Act 
1949 a National Parks CummissJon w’as set up 
to create National Parks In lOngland and Wales 
Twelve areas had been recommended in the 
Ilobhonse Report, and of these several have 
already been desiguateil. The areas named in 
the Report were the l^akc District, Snowdonia, 
the Peak District, Dartmoor, the N Yorkshire 
Moors, the Pembrokeshire Coast, hlxmoor. the 
Yorkshire Dales, tlie .South Downs, the Roman , 
Wall, the Broads, and the Brecon Beacons and 
Black Mountains It Is not Intended to change 
the character of these territories but to control 
their development so as to harmonise with the 
two dominant principles ia) that the char- 
acteristic beautv of the landscape within the 
Park area shall be preserved and ib) that the 
visiting public shall have ample access and 
facilities for recreation and enjoyment. See 
^ and also Long Distance Routes. 

National Physical LaDoratory, situated at Teddmg- 
ton. is one of the world’s Largest and best- 
equipped laboratories. It was first established 
in 1900. and functions as a central bureau of 
physical standards and as a research laboratory 
of industrial physics. In 191 8 it became part of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and has the following Divisions . Aefo- 
dynamlcs. Applied Physics, Basic Physics, Con- 
trol Mechanisms and JClectronics, p]lectricity, , 
Light, Mathematics. Metallurgy, Ship and 
Standards. 


National Portrait Gallery, established in 1850. 
and now located in a building In St. Martin’s 
Lane adjoinmg the National Gallery. Contains 
portraits of eminent people In history, literature, 
art etc . and a valuable collection of medals 
and autographs. 

National Trust, founded in 1896. " A non-profit- 

making organisation incorporated by Act ol 
Parliament for the purposes of promoting the 
permanent preservation of lands and buildings 
of historic interest or natural beauty for the 
lieneftt and access of the people ” As a conse- 
quence of gifts of pnbllc-spinted individuals the 
Trust now ow'iis many acres of magnificent 
scenery and property, including mediaeval 
castles, bird sanctnarics. ancient monuments, 
bnthplaces and homes of famous men. and 
classic examples of domestic architecture, pre- 
served for the enjoyment of present and future 
goneratlons Since 1940 lands and houses of 
interest to the nation may be given to the 
National Trust m lieu of death duties. Se^ also 
R8(2). 

Nativity. There are three Naf ivity-Festivals in 
Hie Christian Churches, the Nativity of Christ 
on Dec 25, tlie Virgin Mary on Bept 8, and 
Jc'hn the Baptist on June 2t. 

Natterjack, a curious warty, prommcnt-cj cd, 
bnovn toad {Bufo cal^nnia), having a bright 
yellow line down (he middle of its back It 
utters a imittormg sort of croak, hence its name. 
Natural Law. .SVc J32. 

Naturalisation, the grant of British nationality 
to an alien Before an application can bo made 
to the Secretary of State for the grant of a certifi- 
cate lui alien must have qualified by 5 years’ 
residence In the U.K. or service under the Ciowii. 
during the 8 years immediately passed 
** Nautical Almanac,” published under the 
autJiority of the Admiralty, is always Issued 
four years In advance, and contains information 
specially prepared for the use of navigators and 
astronomers. It first appeared In 1707 
Nautilus, a term now applied only to the pearly* 
shelled nautilus, the sole surviving example 
of the four-gtUed section of the Cevbalopoda. 
Its fossil relatives are called Ammonites, 'rhe 
spiral shell la divided into a number of compart- 
ments. the animal living in the last and largest 
chamber ITiere are three or four species, all 
living in tropical seas Tlie Paper Nautilus is 
not related to the Pearly Nautilus, belonging to 
the same order as the octopus 
“ Nautilus.” the name of the American uuclear- 
powered submarine which made the firs! voyage 
under the North Pole In Aug. 1958, having navi- 
gated a new north-west passage without stars, 
compass, radio, or radar but using a piece of 
equipment known as an “ inertial navigator ’’ 
Inertial Navigation. 

Nave is the body or main open portion of a catlie- 
(Iral or church, and extends from the chief 
entrance to the choir, or chancel, and is usual Iv 
Hanked by aisles. A nave, in mechanics. Indi- 
cates the “ hub ” or central part of a wheel. 
Neandcrtal, the name of the valley lying between 
Dnsseldorf and Wuppertal, where in a limestone 
cave a now famous skull of a very early species 
of prehistoric man was discovered m 18.56 
Fossils of Neandertal man have been found over 
a wide area, and from archaeological evulenee 
he began to disappear from Europe during the 
last Ice Age. about 40,000 b.o See also F34(2), 
Necromancy, “ the block art,” was m olden times 
much lielieved in. and supposed to be an occult 
power by which its practitioners could converse 
with the spirits of the dead and learn the future 
Negroes are the dark-skinned, wooUy-hcaded 
races, natives of tropical Afnca, or descendants 
of such natives 'There are many different 
racial types, but the most typical Negroes are 
found In W Africa — the Ashanti of Ghana, 
and the Yoruba of Nigeria. ’Jliere are the 
Pygmies living in the forests north and south 
of the equator, the Bushmen of the Kalahari 
Desert, the Hottentots of South Africa, who 
however have largely lost their identity, the 
Bantu peoples, and many others. Their culture 
is rich in folk-lore, and they have a great gift 
for music and dancing. About 2.5 million 
people of Negro descent are in N. and S. 
America, the European slave tnuJe having 
taken them there from their homes in W Africa 
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Negus, the name given to any mixture of wine and 
water, and said to have been named after Colonel i 
Francis Negus about 1714. The sovereign of , 
Abyssinia is styled the Negus. 

Nekton, term used to differentiate actively 
swimming aquatic organisms (e.g , fishes) from 
the “ rlrlfters " or plankton. 

Nelson Colunm, m Trafalgar Square, London, 
designed by Mr. William Ilailton. was chewen 
from among a number of designs — temples, 
obelisks and various sculptural groups — sent 
in as a result of a competition held in 1839. The 
erection of the column was begun in 1840 
Twenty-six years later the Hons designed by 
Landseer were set up at the foot of the com- 
pleted column 'rhe statue of Nelson himself 
was made by E H Bailey and the bronze 
reliefs at the base executed by Carew, Wood- 
Ington, Temouth, and Watson, representing the 
Battles of the Nile, St Vincent. Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar Height 170 ft . executed in 
Portland stoue instead of granite, as originally 
planned, at a cost of £40,000 
Nematodes, the roundworms or threadworms 
Some parasitise man and domestic animals 
Nine or Hawaiian Goose. At the Severn Wild- 
fowl Trust at Slimbridge Mr i’eter Scott has 
saved this bird In mi extinction 
Neo-Classical School of Art, a French school of 
painting and sculpture lielonging to the late 
1 8th and early 10th cent and founded by 
•laeques David, the Acadt'inician, republican, 
and later admirer of Bonaparte If is classicism 

probably arose from his rcpubliciui sympathies, 
whicli caused him to paint such works as the 
()<ith of the lioratn (Louvre) drawmg analogies 
between revolutionary France and Koine 
Because ol these views he re v< died against the 
romantic and sensual art of Watteau and 
(Ireuze and equally against the realLsm of 
Chardin Among hla manv lamous pupils was 
Ingres, who later assumed leadership of the 
school 

Neodymium, an clement lielonging to the rare 
earth metal group. Discovered by Wclsbach 
m 188.5 

Neo-Impresslonlsm. a development of Im- 
pressionism (q V ) by Seurat and Signac during 
tlie 1880s who devised the method of painting 
known as pmntillism (the application of pure 
colours in mtnuto touches to form a com- 
VMisite whole, based on a knowledge of the laws 
of colour and optics) One of the best-known 
examples of this techm«iue la JSeurat’s t>u7niav 
Afternoon on the drand Jaite 
Neon, inert gas present^ m air to the extent of 
about 1 part in 05,000. Tilie crimson glow 
prcHiuced when an electric discharge piflses 
through the gas is familiar m advertising signs 
Neoprene, generic name for a class of synthetic 
rubbers made from acetylene 
Nepotism, the bestowal of patronage by reason of 
relationship rather than of merit It had its 
origin In the custom of certain Popes to enrich 
their families out of the offices of the (.'burch. 
Neptune. Apart from Pluto this is the most 
distant of the planets, estimated to be about 
2.793 million imles from the sun, and taking 
about 165 years to revolve around it Dis- 
covered by the German aetronoiner Galle on 
Sept. 23. 1840, after its existence had been 
preillcted by Leverrier and Adams. 

Neptunium, element 93. one of the four new 
elements discovered during the progress of the 
atomic bomb project in the second world war. 
Neptunium Is formed when a neutron enters a 
nucleus of Uranium 238, and it decays radio- 
actively t» yield plutonium 
Neuroptera. an order of insects which includes 
lacewlngs, nldcr-flles, ant-lion files, etc. 

Neutrino, a neutral particle which carries energy 
and spin and although possessing little or no 
mass plays an important part in the mteraction 
of other fimdamental particles The discovery 
that there are in fact two distinct neutrinos, 
each with its counterpart, was di.scovered in 
1962 as a result of an ‘experiment made with 
the 30,000 milhon-electron-volt proton ac- 
celerator at Brookhaven* See F13, 14. 

Neutron, a neutral particle present in all atomic 
nuclei except the hydrogen nucleus which Is a 
single proton In the development of nuclear 
science and technology the neutron has played 


a most miportant role and neutrons produce the 
radioisotopes now widely used m medieme, 
agriculture, and industry Neutrons and pro- 
tons are termed nucleons See FIO, 14. 

New Deal. The measures taken by President 
Roosevelt in USA. in 1933 to ovlrcome the 
great economic crisis which broke out at the 
end of 1929 and to restore the social security 
threatened by it. The measures were drawn 
up by a group of experts called a Brains Trust 
and they provided for recovery by a programme 
of public works, including large-scale con- 
struction of houses and large-scale assistance 
to farmers l^oans were granted and authori- 
ties formed to stimulate activities which 
reduced the workless Iroiii 17 millions to 1^- 
tween 7 and 10 millions Unemplovinent relief 
was regulated and enlarged; and social in- 
surance (which for decades had been a subject of 
dispute, being held to be contrary to Anienc.in 
principles of self-help) was introduced Manv^ 
of the changes have become a permanent pari 
of American legi.slation though some laws were 
repealed by the U S Supreme Court as liemg 
unconstitutional 

Newgate Prison, now pulled doivTi and replaced 
by the Central Criminal Court, opened m 1907, 
wassitiiateil near the point where once stood one 
of the old liOndon city gates There is a record 
of a prison upon this spot in the 13th cent 
J.ater a new one was built by the execurors of 
Richard Whittington, but this was destroyed 
by the Great Fire in 1666 Still another new 
prison on this site was erected between 1778 
and 1780 In the Gordon Riots of the latter 
year it was destroyed by fire and re-erected. It 
was not used as a prison after 1880 

News Letters were an early form of newspaper, 
popular m the time of Charles II They con- 
sisted of dems of news and gossip collected at 
the various coffee-houses and other places of 
public resort, 'fhey often included blank pages 
on which readers wrote their private letters 

Newspapers. The first news-books to be published 
at regular intervals in Britain ajipeared in 1662 
with news of what was going on abroad trans- 
lated from German and Italian news-slKjets 
Licence to print was obtained from tlie Star 
(’hainlier. which niitil its abolition in 1041 al- 
lowed only the printing of foreign news. W’lth 
the lifting of the ban on domestic news the Press 
liccame free In the reign of (iueen Anne 
English newspapers employed writers of gre.it 
intellectual power and versatility Despite the 
newspaper tax Introduced in 1712, the number 
of newspapers published in London in 1776 had 
Increased to 53, though the standard of writing 
was below that of earlier times. 'Hie devel(»p- 
meiit of the Press was greatly assisted in the 
19tli cent, by the abolition of the " taxes on 
knowledge.” by the introduction of the tbe.ip 
postal system, and by improvements m print- 
ing. distribution, collection of news, and 
advertising 'fhe London Cnzette, founded in 
1665 (and still appearing twice weekly as tlie 
official organ of the Government), is the oldest 
newspaper living The Times, known tlirough- 
out the world, began as the London Universal 
fteoister in ITS."), and adopted its present title 
in 1788 TTie Manchester Guardian (renamed 
Guardian in 1959), once a provincial but now a 
national newspaper with a world -wide reputa- 
tion. began as a weeklv m 1821. and became 
a daily in 1855. The Scotsnuin, founded as a 
weekly in 1817 and established as a daily m 
1855, and the Glasgow Herald, which began as 
the Glasgow Advertiser m 1783, are the leading 
Scottish newspapers. The London Press, 
which Is national, publishes 11 dally, 2 evening, 
and 9 Sunday newspapers. 

Newt, amphibians of lizard shape and mottled 
markings There are three British species, 
the largest being the Great-fTested Newt 
( Tntuni.s cris talus), which attains a length of 6 in 

Newton’s Rings. Concentric circular rings, due 
to the phenomenon of interference, which are 
seen around the jioint of contact of a slightly 
convex lens with a flat plate of glass 

Netv Towns. The new towns in Britain established 
under the provlsKms ot the New Towns Act. 
1946. are at Basildon. Bracknell, Crawlev, Har- 
low. Hatfleld, Hemel Hempstead, Stevenage. 
Welwjn Garden City, Corby. Newton Aycliffe 
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and Peterlec in Knclaiid . at Cwniibran in Wales . 
and at East Kilbride, tJlenrothes and Oiimber- 
nauld in Scotland Three further new towns — 
Skelmersdale, Dawlev and Livingston— were 
designated in 1902 and In 1963 approval was 
given ^r the development of Ituncorn and 
Redditch as new towns. S(e KlOl. 

New Year’s Day, Jan 1. The ilrst New Year’s 
festival of which we have record la that consti- 
tuted by Nnma 713 b r . and dedicated to Janus 
Nibelungenlled, the Genuan epic of the I2th 
cent comprising numerous mythical poems 
or sagas of which several English translations 
exist 'Fhese poems have lieen utilised with 
great efTect as foundations for Wagner’s lamous 
serious of operas comprised under the general 
title liing des Nibelungen 
Nlcene Creed, a Riimmary of ihc principles of 
Christian faith, first issued in 32.^i by the Council 
of Nicaea (summoned by the emperor Constan- 
tine the Great) for the purpose of thwarting the 
Anaii heresy and asserting the goilhead of 
Christ Date of Easter flxeii at Council of Nicaea 
Nickel, silver-coloured metal, symbol Ni. fairly 
soft though harder than Iron C’hief source ot 
the metal is the nickel sulphide in iron-copper 
pyrites deposits In Ontario Chief uses are In 
electroplating, m coins, as an olement in alloy 
steels A novel method of making pure nickel 
(by tieatlng the metal with carbon monoxide 
and heating the rrsulting liQuld. nickel car- 
bonyl) was developed In 1890 by Mond This 
discovery led to many technical advances In 
mduHtrial chemistry, one of vvhuh Is the pro- 
duction of catalysts for a variety of proce-sses 
Nlcol Prism, a device for producing plane- 
polarised light It consists of two pieces of 
Iceland spar cut and cemented together in a 
special wav 

Nicolo, a large brass leed instrument, common 
in the I7th cent but now superseded bv the 
bassoon 

Niello Work wa.s m considerable vogue in the 
Middle Ages, and is said to have suggested the 
idea of engraving uiion copriur It was pro- 
duced by rubbing a mixture of silver. lead, 
coiiper. sulphur, and borax into engravings on 
silver, and some highly decorative results were 
obtained 

Night-heron, a stocky, short-legged heron of black 
and white plumage, red evea. and yellowish 
legs, crepuscular except in breeding season, and 
an occasional visitor to llntain 
Nightingale, a familiar singing bird which vidtH 
the southern counties of England every smn- 
mer, and is sometimes found jis far north a.s 
Yorkshire It is a shy, brown bird, not often 
seen, but the song ot the male, usually heard m 
the late evening or at early morn. Is ot re- 
nmrkalile sweetness and variety After its 
wooing period is over its song ceasc's 
Nlght-jar, nocturnal, iihsectivorous bird, owl-hke 
111 appearance, with mottled brown plumage of 
“ de.id leaf” pattern, and a churring song It 
18 a common breeding visitor to the British Isles, 
Apr to Sept . and lays its eggs on hare grouiwl 
Nimbus, a circlet of light depicted round the heads 
of saints or divine personages m ancient art. 
also name of dense dark " rainv ” cloud 
Niobium Is a metal element, symbol Nh. related to 
vanadium. Technical development has been 
.slow because of its rare occurrence, although 
niobium is now used in ferrous alloys to in- 
crea.se resistance to corrosion and produce steel 
which can be used at high temperatures 
Nitre or Saltpetre, is now mostly manufactured by 
the double decomposition of sodium nitrate and 
potassium chloride Its chief use is the 
manufacture of gunpowder and fireworks It 
has been manufactured in England since 1625 
Nitrogen, a non-combustible gaseous element, 
symbol N. devoid of taste or smell, and con- 
stituting nearly four-fifths of the atmospheric 
air Nitrogen compounds are essential to 
plants and animals, and are used in fertilisers 
Nltro-Olycerlne, an explosive yellow fluid pro- 
duced by mixing small quantities of glvcenno 
with a combination of one part of nitric acid 
and two parts of sulphuric acid By its*lf it 
iif a dangerously explosive substance to handle 
In 1867. NobcJ produced dvnamite. a safe 
explosive made by absorbing nitro-glycerine in 
kieselguhr. 
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Nitrous Oxide, a compound of nitrogen and oxygen 
possessing mild anaesthetic power It was the 
first of the inhalation anaesthetics to be used. 
It was termed ” laughing gas ” on account of its 
exhilarating effect. It is still used in dentistry 
and for minor operations. 

Nocturne, a short piece of music, romantic in 
chanicter, generally for the pianoforte The 
nocturne was invented by John Field, from 
whom Ghopln borrowed the idea After this 
the nocturne became popular all over Europe, 
being known in Italy ns “ nottiirno ” and in 
Germany as " nacht-musik ” 

Nonos were dates of the Roman calendar which 
fell on the 5th of each inoiith, e\cci»ting Mar . 
May. July, and Oct . when they fell on the 7th 
Nonet, a musical composition lor nine voices or 
instruments 

Non-Jurors were the clergy who refused in 1689 
to take the oath ot allegiance to William IQ 
and his siioceasors. contending that James 11 
had been unjustly deposed. 

Non Nobis Domine! (" Not unto us, O Lord' ”). a 
musical car on. sung as a grace at public feasts 
(traditionally attiibuted to ]{yrd) 

Norman Architecture is English Romanesque 
(q V ). which flourished from the time of the 
Norman Conquest and was gradually super- 
seded thrc-iigli a transitinn period (c 1175-1200) 
by the niir<Kl'.ic:i<'ii nf ihe pointed areh charae- 
teristio ol the Early English (first Gothic style) 
'Pypieal of Norman cliunhes are the round 
arches, thick walls, mas.sive cyhiulncal columns, 
with throughout the basic pattern of the square 
and the circle Some churches (c g., the 
Temple church in London oi the chapel at 
Ludlow I'astlc) are wholly ciriular Roofs iii 
the early days were fiat .uid towers, iisuallv 
placed at the ” crcissing,” were square but 
occa.sionally round, the spiras ot all these 
towens have perished, hut it seems likely that 
they were squat and pyramidal 
North-East Passage, from the North Atlantic to 
Bering Strait has becMi rapidly developed by the 
USSR in recent vears as a nortJiern sea route 
to render aeecssible vast areas of northern Si- 
beria Attempts to find a north-east passage 
w'cro made by Englishmen and Dutchmen in riie 
16th cent blit they were alw’ays defeated by 
the ice, for the sea is completely frozen for some 
3.0(}() miles for 9 months of the >ear A Swede 
suceeedeil in Hailing from Europe to Japan via 
the Arctic m the late 19th cent See uho 
Arctic Exploration. 

North-West Passage, from the Atlaniic to the 
Pacific through the Arctic Seas, has been the 
dream of navigators tor centuries Attempts 
to find it were made m the Ifith and early 17th 
c'eiit by John and Sebastian Calxit, Frobisher, 
Gilbert. Davis. Hudson, and Rafflii 'IVo 
centuries later Boss. Parry, Franklin, and others 
made the attempt, hut it was not until 1903-5 
that Amundsen, discoverer of the South Pole, 
made the c'omplete voyage 'I’he American 
nuclear-powered Hiibnianne, Ndutilns, opened 
up a new short sea route lietween the Atlantic 
and the P.aciflc when she made her epic voyage 
luider the North Pole in Aug 1958 
Notre Dame, the famous Pans cathedral, was 
founded m 1163, and is one of the finest speci- 
mens of Gotliic architecture in Europe Tlie 
best descriptions of the buildings are to l>e found 
in Victor Hugo’s ” Hunchback of Notre Dame ” 
November, the 9th month of the year originally, 
but from c 700 b r , when Kunia added Jan , 
and Feb . it hcc^ime the 11th incmth 
Nuclear Energy. Atomic nuclei consist of protons 
and neutrons joined in various proportions IFIO). 
'file heaviest naturally occurring nucleus con- 
tains 238 particles (92 protons, 146 neutrons) anil 
18 uranium 2 iR (U*^*). the lightest is hydrogen, 
wlilch consists of 1 proton Neutrons and 
protons attract one another by very strong 
forces which arc not at all well understood . they 
are called nuclrar f'/rces Consequently it 
requires energy to be supplied if a nucleus is to 
he pulled apart into its constituent particles 
The energy is required to overcome the attrac- 
tions of the nuclear forces (’onversely, when 
the particles rush together to foim a nucleus, 
energy is releasecl in the form ot heat or radia- 
tion. Tlie energy released when protons and 
neutrons coalesce to form a nucleus is called 
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Binding Energy The binflinir enerey of a 
nucleu8 dlvldefl by the number of particles in- 
volved is called the bindliiK enerKy per particle, 
which we will call B It is very difflcnlt to 
overestimate the importance of B to the human 
race B vanes from nucleus to nucleus, and 
the exact form of its variation Is only rouRhly 
understowl at the present time But the 
most siKiiillcant thmir is that B is greatest for 
elements of medium atomic weight and lowest 
at the heavy (uranium) and light (hydrogen) 
ends of the perio<lic table This means that if 
middleweight nuclei can be formed either from 
heavy ones or from light ones. B increases and 
rnrrgy m released in eiiher case 

Nuclear Fission. See F12(l). 

Nuclear Fusion. If light nuclei are hurled at high 
speeds Into intimate contact they sometimes 
coalesce and release binding energy {see Nuclear 
Energy) U'his has been studied In laboratories 
where powerful and energy-consuming machines 
accelerate small numbers of particles for purely 
experimental punioses. If useful amounts ot 
energy are to be gained these fusion reactions 
will have to occur on a bigger scale in an 
aiiparatuH from which the resulting heat can lie 
extracted In a controlled w'ay The one 
useful ” fusion device so far made is the 
thermonuclear bond) (“ Il-bomb ”) 'Jlicmio- 
miclear is the important word If a suitable 
gas can be raised to a very high temperature 
the nuelei are stripped of their electrons and all 
particles move with very high speeds The 
gas Is them called a phisma High enough terri- 
peratures will make speeds great enough lor 
fusion reactions to occur and nuclear energy to 
lie released This is a thermonuclear reaction 
For example. In deuterium gas. at temperatures 
over a imlhon degrees Centrigrade, the deu- 
f/crium nuclei (i e , heavy hydrogen nuclei con- 
sisting of 1 proton Joined to 1 neutron) interact 
to jiroduce helium nuclei To obtain a net 
gain In energy from this process, the tempera- 
ture must be raised to about 300 million degrees 
(' and maintained long enough, otherwise the 
energy released is less than that required to 
heat the fuel and to make up for heat losses 
Many attempts to study the staggering tech- 
nical problems are lielng made In the Harwell 
machine Zeta the deuterium gas was contained 
in a metal tube shaped like a tyre 3 metres 
across Tlie temperature was raised by passing 
a huge electric current (about 200,000 amp.s ) 
through the gas lor a few thousandths ot a 
second Temperatures up to 5 million degrees 
have been produced, j^nd new apparatus Is 
stepping this up Neutrons have been detected. 
b\it the original view that these were evidence 
ol tnie theriiionuclear reactions lias not sur- 
vived later studies See also Plasma Physics. 

Kuclear Power Stations. Ol the cigiit British 
nuclear power stations (at Berkeley. Bradwell. 
Dungeness. IJuntcrston, Hinkley Point. Size- 
well. Trawsfymld and Oldbury). Berkeley and 
Bradwell Ivegan producing electricltv ior the 
national grid in 1002 All should l)e in oi>eratioii 
by 1060 Sites lor further stations are l)eing 
Investigated 

Nuclear Reactors are pieces ol apparatus designed 
to permit nuclear chain reactions to occur under 
controlled conditions (Uncontrolled chain 
reactions are dangerous, e g . atomic bombs ) 
The success of a reactor depends on the neiitroms 
reaching tlie nuclei to produce more fissions 
and not being wasted in irrelevant processes or 
simply escaping through the wall of the appa- 
ratus (neutrons are quite difficult to contain) 
The neutrons leaving the scene of fission are 
rapidly moving, and they stand more chance of 
causing another fission it they are slowed down, 
Uonseqiiently a material other than the 
uranium has to be present to facilitate this, and 
It is called a moderator A useful moderator is 
pure graphite Tims a reactor may consist of 
alternate blocks of uranium and graphite. If 
the reactor is too small so many neutrons escape 
that there are not enougli to keep the chain 
reaction going The reactor must therefore be 
greater than a certain crdtfial size In order to 
intensify or damp down the chain reaction, it is 
arranged for pieces of neutron-absorbing 
material, such as cadmium, to be inserted or 
withdrawn as required While the chain re- 


action Is proi'ceding countless numbers of 
fissions are occurring, each one liberating energy 
which turns Into heat. The temperatme there- 
fore increases, and to prevent a catastrophic 
rise, cooling has to lie provided. The reactor 
therefore has cooling pipes through* which a 
fluid coolant is pumped. 'Ilie coolant carries 
the heat away and, in a reactor designed to pro- 
duce electrical power, the heat is taken to steani- 
raismg boilers and the high-iiressiire steam i.s led 
to turbines which drive the electric generators. 
What has been briefly det^cnlved is flu; type 
of reactor first used for serious power production 
at Calder Hall This is a gTaphite-moderateil. 
gas-cooled reactor using as fuel natural unimum 
(i e . tlsatle greatly diluted with U”'*) It is 
also possible to make reactors work without 
slowing the neutrons with a moderator, these 
are called fast reactors Britain, the U S A. 
and the USSR, have the fast reactors luider 
observation or construction 'fhat at Uounreay 
in Scotland was the.lirst in the world to pm 
diice cleclncitv on a commercial scale (1062) 
It is a fast-bieeder reactor using liquid metal 
(soilium-potajssium alloys) as coolant It is c> - 
pectod that reactors of the Domirejiy tvpe will 
become an Integral part ol the elec(,rical power 
grid by the late 1070s The Americans have 
had spectacular successes with tlieir nuclear- 
powered Bubmarines. proving that it is quite 
practicable to use reactors m propulsion plant. 
The Russian ice breaker, fycnin, has three 
reactors for motive power A merchant ship of 
21.000 tons made her maiden voyage in Aug 
1062 and its 20.000-h.p turbme is driveu by 
steam from a nuclear heater This ship, the 
American ns Savannah, is the first nuclear 
cargo ship, and it raised and solved many new 
problems of marine engineering Nuclcar- 
propelled ships, and for that matter, nuclear 
power-stations, are not necessarily economic 
propositions The Savannah certainly is not 
and the British nuclear electricity production, 
with several stations in operation or under con 
structlon, will be hard put to it to comiietc 
successfully with conventional methods so long 
as coal and oil are plentiful It is in tlie more 
remote future that nuclear T>ower will become 
indispensable, and in this context nuclear fusion, 
(Q V ) is important 

Nucleic Acids. Living matter is built up of cells 
eacli of which has a nucleus surrounded bv 
cvtoplasm (’«ll nuclei are composed cliieHy 
of substances called nncleoprotcins, which 
consist of a protein atUched to a nuclei c acid 
(this original name is still used, althougli nu- 
cleic acids are found in tiic cytoplasm as well 
as the nucleus) Nucleic acids are complex 
organic structures made up of chains of com 
pounds called nucleotides (F20 (2). Nudcotldc 
molecules have a sugar group attathed to a 
nitrogenous base and a phosphate group 
Only two sugar groups are found in the iiucleo- 
tnles. ribose. giving rl.se to ribonucleic acids 
(R N A, 8, found mainly in the cvtoplasm) 
and dcoxyrlliose, which lonns deoxyribonucleic 
aclils (l).N A 8. found mainly in cell nuclei) 
Seven different nitrogenous bases have been 
isolated, so that a number of different nucleo 
tides are possible A repeating, regular pattern 
of nucleotides Is linked by the phosphate 
groups, fonning nucleic ac ids The functions of 
nucleic adds are of fimdamental ImporUiice 
They are concenied In tlie iirocess ot trans- 
mission of inherited qualities in reproduction 
and in building up body proteins Lord Todd 
of (.'ambndge University was awarded the 
1957 Nobel Piize m Chemistry tor his work on 
the structures of nucleic adds, the 19G2 Nobtd 
ITize In Medicine {see L126) was awarded for the 
discovery of the molecular structure ot U N A 
See F20 (2). 

Nuncio, a permanent official representative of the 
Holy See at a lorelgn court Nuncios were 
permanently established during the 16th cent 

Nuremberg Trial. On Nov 21. 1945, an Inter- 
national Military Tribunal, consisting of 
one American, one British, one Russian, and one 
French member, began the trial of twenty-four 
Nazi leaders 'Hiere were four counts the 
conspiracy of Nazism, wars of aggreassion; 
war crimes: and crimes against humanity. 
Twelve were condemned to hanging of whom 
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ten were lianfred on Oct 16. 1040. OoeniiR com- 
mitted suicide; Bonnann has never been found, 
rapen, Sohadit. and Fritselie were acquitted 
The rest received varying teniLs of inipripomnent. 

Nuthatch, name of a numl)er of tree-creeping birds, 
plump.^vith short tad. bluihli-grev plumage, and 
black stripe under eye Nest in holes and 
wedge nuts in bark of trees, hammering them to 
pet a kernel Tliere are throe Vjuropean species, 
one, Sitta etirnpaea. resident in England. 

Nutmeg, the kernel of the stone of a tropical fruit, 
used as a spice and la highly aromatic 

Nylon, a generic term for any long-cham synthetic 
polyineiio amide which has recurring amide 
groups as an integral part ot tlie main poijnier 
Cham, and which is capable of being formed 
into a Hlament in which the structural elements 
are orientated hi the direction of the ams Ihe 
first nylon of conimencal interest was made in 
19:^5, and the world’s first nylon factory— in 
the ITiiited States— began production in 11)40. 

0 

Oak, a tree of the genus Qurrnis, including some 
300 species distnlmted over the northern hemi- 
sphere and into the tropics Two specicH are 
native to Britain, wliere the oak is Mie common- 
est tree (1 in 3)- Q vtiraea, more common m 
the w’ost and north on shallower, lighter soils, 
and Q robvr. more common in the south on 
deeper, heavier soils Oak timber is much 
prued for its strength and durability, and from 
the tune of the Spanish Armada to Nelson’s day 
w.is m great demand fcjr naval coiwlruction 
It has always lieen used for building, tioormg. 
furniture, and caluiiet work 'I'he oak is 
attacked by many insects, the round iiut-llke 
oak galls, or oak-apples, lieing iiroduced by the 
sting of certain minute gall wasiis 

“ Oaks,” the name of a tamous race ior three-year- 
old fillies run at Epsom two days alter the 
“ Derby.” 

Oakum, loose hemp and iintwMsted ropes, in the 
preparation of winch prison labour used to l>e 
used in England 

Obbligato, originally, as the name suggests, a part 
which iniLst be played (— obligatory). Now, 
by a curious misuse of the word, a part which 
need not be played, e o . a “ violin obbligato ” 

— additional to the pianoforte accompaniment 
and may be omitted if desired 

Obelisk, a tapering monolithic column, square at 
the base and pyramidal at the top. legarded by 
the ancient Egyptians as a sacred stone and 
usually found at the entrance to the son 
temples Many were transported from Egyid 
and set up at various times there Is one in the 
Place de la Concorde in Pans, ami one on the 
Thames Emhankmcnt in Ijondoii -Cleopatra’s 
Needle— originally erected at Heliopoli.s. centre 
of the sun-cult, by Tuthmosls 111 about ir>l)0 
n c 

Obl, the Japanese name for a coloured sash com- 
monly worn by Japanese women, and tied with 
a large bow at the back of the waist 

Oblation, a gift offered in worship, referring 
especially to the bread and wdne offered to Cod 
in the Eucharist. 

Oboe, (old spelling* hautbols). A reed wood- 
wind instrument rather similar to the clarinet 
in appearance, but having n double reed The 
tone of the oboe is more thin and penetrating 
than that of the clarinet The tenor oboe Is 
calleil the Cor Anglais, wliile the bass oboe is 
the Bassoon 'iherc is also a " double -Ixi.iS ” 
oboe called the contra -bassoon. 

Observatories existed in ancient Babylon and 
Egypt They were erecteil on tombs ami 
temples. The most famous observatory of 
Egypt was that of Alexandria, erected hv 

’ Ptolemy Soter, 300 b c It wa.s not until the 
16th cent , however, that an observatory 
adequately equipped for astronomical Investi- 
gations was buili This was at ( iassel Tycho 
Brahe’s observatory at Uranieiiburg was 
erected in 1576 The Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich was completed m 1675 Mount 
Wilson Observatory in California has had a 
100-in. reflector telescope working since 1917 
but Mount Palomar Observatory, also in Cali- 
fornia. has a 200- In refiector — the largest in the 
world, completed m 1049 — which can reveal re- 
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mote galaxies out to a limiting distance of 
2,000 million light y^ears. It Is known as the 
Hale telescope In memory of Dr George Ellery 
Hale, the founder of the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory A 9H-m telescope, the Isaac Newton, is 
being installed at the new Royal Greenwich Ob- 
servatory at Herstmonceux Caatle A nuinlier 
of observatories are devoted to meteorological 
and geophysical work, the most important in the 
British Isles lieing those at Eskdalemuir (Dum- 
fries). Kew, Lerwick, and Valencia (Eire). See 
also Astronomy avd Telescopes. 

Obsidian, a fomi of volcanic rock of vitreous struc- 
ture. anti u<)ually a silicate of aiuminlum, lime, 
niagnehium. etc Pioduced when acid lavas 
are rapidlv congealed, it Is usually black ami 
Iractiires like pitch 

Ocarina, a simple kind of musical Instrument 
usually inaile ot terra-cotta ’fho whistle 
mouthpiece Is at right angles to the bulbous 
body, in which are a number of finger-holes 
The tone resembles that ot a mellow flageolet. 

Occam’s Razor. See J32. 

Occultailon. In astronomy, refers to the conceal- 
ment of a celestial body by the passing before it 
of some other heavenly body 'I'he most fre- 
quent occuJtatloii is the eclipse of a star or 
planet by the moon. 

Ocean comprises the great body of water which 
covers five-eighths of the surface ot the earth, 
and has an average depth of 2 miles. Tlie 
principal oceans are the I’aciflc. Atlantic, 
Indian, and Arctic See F9. 

Ocean Currents are well-defined streams mnnlng 
over certain portions of the ocean and canseil 
mainly by wind friction, slope of the sea siirlace 
and tiifferences In density of the water, all 
movements being infiiienced by tlie dellectivc 
forces due to the earth’s rotation. The climatic 
Importance of the great ocean currents is that 
they constitute one of the means whereby heat 
Is transferred from lower to higher latitudes 

Ocelot, the most common wild cat of H America 
It Is about 4 ft in lengtli. Including tall, and ot a 
grey or tawny colour and spotted. (Jlosely 
related to the Leoi>ard cats. 

Octane Number, the index of the knock-rating of 
petrol It Is based on the arbitrary scale in 
which iso-octane (which does not cause “ knock- 
ing ”) has a value of 100, and iionnal heptane 
(which IS prone to '* knocking ”) has a value of 
0 A good fuel for modern cars must have an 
octane muiiher greater than RO 

Octarch, the kings of the English heptarchy. Ilen- 
gist (455) lielng the first, and Egbert (800) the 
last 

Octave, an interval of an eighth (see Interval). 
The interval between one note and the same 
note pitched higher A pure note Is an air 
vibration of fixed frequency. Middle (^ Is thus 
256 vibrations per second The note an octave 
above middle G Is exactly twice this frequency, 
f e , .512 vlljratluns per second. 

Octet, a musical composition for eight voices or 
inhtruiTients 

October, the 10th month, but the 8th In the old 
Roman calendar It was held sacreil to Mars 

Octopus, a genus of marine molluscs with eight 
tentacles that bear suckers, 

Odyssey, Homer’s famous epic poem setting forth 
the incidents of the wanderings of Odysseus on 
his way back to Ithaca after the Siege of I'roy 
See H34. 

Oecumenical Council, a general council of tlie 
Christian Church summoned when important 
questions of Church dix trine and policv are to 
be decided The earlv councils were pre- 
dominantly Greek an<l comoked by tho 
emperor Tliose summoned by the pope when 
they meet at the liateran I’alace in Rome are 
called Lateral! (.’oimcils, others liave met at 
(’oDstance, Florence. Trent, and the Vatican 
Their decisions are not binding on the rest of 
Christendom Only 21 Oecumenical Councils 
have been held m the history of t’hnstendom 
The first was held at Nicaca in 325 when the 
mystery of the Trinity was defined. The 21st 
(known a.s the 2nd Vatican Council) opened in 
Oct 1962 m St Peter’s, Rome, on Dec 8 it 
went into recess until Sept 8, 1963. 

OelLde-boeuI, meaning bull’s eve. Is the name of a 
small cctagonal vestibule lighted by a small 
round window In the palace of Versailles. The 
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term is used In architecture for a small round or 
oval window In friezes, roofs, or domes of 
buildings. 

Obm^s Law, was propounded by Dr G S. Ohm 
in 1827 and now usually expressed in the 
equation: voltage =■ current (in amps ) x re- 
sistance (in ohms). The ohm is the practical 
unit of electrical resistance See aho N12 (2). 

Olbers’ Comet was discovered In 1815 by 011)ers 
the German astronomer, Olbers also discovered 
the asteroids Pallas and Vesta (1802-07) 

Old Red Sandstone, the continental rocks formed 
during the Devonian. See F30. 

Olefines, a f>eries of hydrocarbons, in whi<h the 
hydrogen atoms are double the number of those 
of carbon. The first member of the series is 
ethylene. 

Oleic Acid, an Important fatty acid piesent In 
lard and olive- and cotton -seed oils Used in 
soap-making Olein is the ester formed by the 
reaction of oleic acid and glyccnne. 

Oliron Laws or Judgments, were a co<le of mari- 
time laws. Introduced into England in the 
reign of Kichard 1 In the 12th cent OI6ron is an 
island off the west coast of France, opposite the 
mouth of the Charente 

Olive. Tills small tree, whose fruit yields olive oil. 

Is a native of the eastern Mediterranean 
countries, but has been introduced Into cultiva- 
tion elsewhere Its oil is used for c<x)king. in 
packing sardines, and in soap making, the 
green unripe fruit is jilckled for table olives. 

Olympiads wore periods of four jears which 
elapsed between oaeh celebr.-ition of t lie Olympic 
games, instituted in honour of Zeus by the 
Greeks, and held at Olympus m the Pelopou- 
nesus Q'hese festivals included competitions 
in literature, art, drama, rhetoric, music, and 
gymnastics, and thev were continued, with 
intervals, from 770 nr to A T) 304 Athletic 
revivals have taken place at Athens 1800. Pans 
1900, St Louis 1904, London 1908. Stockholm 
1912, Antwerp 1920, Paris 1924, Am.stcrdam 
1928. Los Angeles 1932, Uerlln 1936, London 
1948. Ilelsinkl 1052. Melbourne 1050. Home 
1060. and It is idanncd to hold the 1964 Olympic 
(iames In 'fokyo See U30 for 1960 Jtcsults 

Onyx or Sardonyx, a variety of chalcedony built 
up of different-coloured layers, which aie 
parallel and straight (not curved as m agate). 

Oolite, a geological term for the .Jurassic oolitic 
limestones existing tlirough a long stretch of 
country extending from Yorkshire to Dorset- 
shire It abounds in fossils of molhiscs and 
reptiles The term “ oolite ” denies from tlie 
fact that these rooks^are made of egg-shaped 
particles of c.alciiim carlxinate 

Opal, a mineral consisting of liydrous silica, occur- 
ring In numerous varieties and colours I’recious 
opal displays a l>eautiful internal (opalescence, 
the result of the interference (of light waves on 
the surfaces of layers differing in their water- 
content Opal miners are called gougers 
Chief source, the Andamooka and Coober Pedy 
fields of South Australia 

Opera derives, like drama, from the religious 
plays of mediaeval times lliese plays were 
always accompanied by music, but. whereas 
drama has relegated music to the entr’acte, 
opera has developed it to the pcoint of being 
the most important feature of tlie performance. 
The first true opera was prcxluced at Florence 
in 1597, It was written by lllnuccini and com- 
posed malnlv by Pen and called La Dafne 
Kinuccini and Peri followed this in 1600 with 
Euridxce — the earliest opera of wliich we 
have a complete record The first opera house 
was opened in Venice by (.'aralll In 1637 
Cardinal Mazarin tried to intrexhue Italian 
opera into France, bringing in Caralli in 1660. 
but the experiment was a failure Native 
French opera began m 1672 under the patronage 
of Louis XIV with Lulirs Les FHes de V Amour 
ei de Bacehue. In England musical plays 
were being perfonned at this time, but the 
first real opera was Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas 
written in 1680 At this time Scarlatti was 
writing operas in Naples and shaping the 
Italian opera into the fonn in wliich we know 
it to-day Handel produced nearly forty 
operas in thirty years, bis first being Rinaldo at 
the Haymarket. Ixindoii. In 1711. The comic 
opera seems to have originated in Naples. The 


first English comic opera, the Beggar’s Opera 
bv Gay, was given in London in 1727, Mozart, 
after producing his magnificent Jdomenco at the 
age of 25. wrote a succession of comic operas 
Seragho (1782), Fxgaro (1786), Don Giovanni 
(1788), Cost fan tvite (1790) Thesi laid the 
foimdations for all future comic opera. The 
Magic Flute (1791) was the first of what might 
be called “ opera for the people ” Beethoven 
made a single excursion into opera Fideho 
(1805). Kossini Is best known for The Barber 
of Seville (1816), a comic opera, although his 
reputation wa.*! made with a serious opera 
Tanerfdx (1813) The operas of Bellini are 
rarely perfonned outside Italy, but these had 
considerable influence on the work ol Chopin 
and Liszt Bellini’s successor Donizetti is best 
known for his comic operas Don Fasguale and 
L’FAisir d'Amore This period m Frencli opera 
IS best represented by Auber's Fra Dxavolo 
German opera, slow to take root, deveh^ped at 
this tune through Weber and Meyerb^r to 
Wagner, whose first important opera, liienzx, 
was perfonned in 1842. The complete Ring 
was first given at Bayreuth m 1876 and Wag- 
ner's last opera, Parsxfal, m 1882 The most 
succcsstul exponent of comic opera at this 
thiie was Offenbach, although Strauss in V lenna 
and Sullivan in England enjoyed considerable 
local SUCCP.S8 Italian opera underwent a 
revival with the advent of Verdi Of hia 
earlier operas. Rigoletto (1851). II Trocatore 
(1853) and La Travinia (1853) alone have 
retained their porulantv Aula (1871) is a 
more mature w’ork, wlnle (Hello (lh87), and 
FaRtaff (1839). lor winch Boito wrote the 
libretti, are works of high merit Several 
French operas of this period retain their 
popularity Gounod’s Faust (1859). Bizet's 
t'armen (1875), ^fassenet’s Maiwn (1884). 
Saint-SaOns Samion cl Dahla (1877) In 1890 
Mascagni achieved Ftartling success with 
Cavalleria Rusheana This was tollowod 
almost immediately by Leoncavallo’s f Pa- 
gliaeci and the two are now tnsopamble Of the 
operas produced in the 20th c'ent , the most 
popular have been Pucum's La Boh^me (1890). 
Tosco, (1900). Madame RuUmfiv (1004). Uichani 
Strauss’s Der Rosinkavaher (1011) and De- 
bu&sy’s PellMs et MRisande (1902) 

Ophicleido, a brass instrument iriA'ented in the 
10th cent Mendelssohn and Berlioz ivrotc 
scores for the ophicleide, but the instrument 
has fallen out of general use 

Opium WMs known to the .‘uicicnhs. and iiFcd by 
them as a medicine It is obtained Irorn the 
poppy {papaeer sommfirum), the unripe 
” head ” or seed capaule of that flower yielding 
a juice which when dried becomes the opium of 
commerce 'I'he poppy is cultivated in India, 
Persia, Turkev, Macedonia, and China for the 
sake of tins juice, which yields various alkaloids, 
such as inorpliine. narcotme. codeine, etc In 
Kurojie the drug is mainly used medicinally 
See also P23(l) 

Opossum, marsupial mammals found in the more 
southerly of the United States, South America, 
and Australasia. They are arboreal except 
for the water-oppossum. which CAts fish 

Optics, the laanch of physics which inicstigates 
the nature and properties of light and the 
phenomena of colour Burning lenses were 
known to the ancient Greeks and Ptoloiny wrote 
a treatise on optics ad 150 Lenses as visual 
aids were known in ancient China but eyeglasses 
were not in use until the 13th cent. Spectacles 
were in more general use after the in\ entiou of 
printing m the 15th cent. 'I'he camera obscura 
was invented in the 16th cent, and the telescope 
and microscope at the beginning of the 17th cent. 

Opus, a single work of serious music Most 
serious composers list their works m this way; 
e g.. Opus 1. Opus 2. etc If several pieces are 
included in a single opus they are listed as 
follows: Opus 1. No. 1. 

Oracles were in ancient times supposed to be 
words spoken by the g(xls. and it was the cus- 
tom on important occasions to consult them 
a,bout the future. The Greeks had the Oracles 
of Zeus at Dodoiia, and Apollo at Delphi, while 
the Romans consulted the Oracles of Mars, 
Fortune, and others. 

Orange, a fruit growing in most sub-tropical 
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climates and in universal demand. It is jn-own 
on an evergreen tree that at tarns a height of 
about 20 ft. at maturity. 

Orang-utan, one of the largest of the anthropoid 
apes, found only in Borneo and Sumatra. When 
full-grov»i it stands over 4 ft. In height and 
weighs about 150 lb 

Oratorio, a sacred w'ork for solo voices, chorus, 
and orchestra The word applies to a speciai 
composition and not to a musical setting for 
a normal part of the church service. 

Orchestra, a group of instruments and instru- 
mentalists wliose playing is under the direction 
of a conductor The composition of n typical 
symphony orchestra is as follows Stiungs 
Isb Violin (10), 2nd Violin (16). Viola (12), 

\ loloncello (12), Double Bass (8). Wood- Wind 
Flute (3-4), Piccolo (1). Ob<^e (.3). Cor Anglais 

(1) , Boss Oboe (1), CUirinet (3), Bass Clarinet (1). 

Bassoon (3). ( ontra-bassoon (1) Bkass 

Horn (0), 'i'riimpct (.5). Trombone (3-4). Tuba 

(2) . Peiicussion: I'impani (3-0). Side Drum 
(1). Bass Drum (1), Cymbals (1). Darn (2) 

Ordeals, or Trials by Oideul, were kno\vn m Eng- 
land in the time of the Saxons, and existed down 
to 1218, when they were abolished Tlie ordeals 
were usually of fire, water, or poison I’lie 
accuseil would be set to handle red-hot iion. lie 
cast Into water, ('r made to i>artakc of i)olson. 
and unless he could withstand these tests he was 
condemned as guilty 

Orders, Holy, in the Pom.m Catholic Church are 
of seven kinds, extending from door-keepers, 
exorcists, readers, and acolytes, in the minor 
('lass, to deacons, priests, and bishops of major 
rank, while m the Anglican Churches there are 
only three — deacons, priests, and bishops 

Orders m Council are issued by the sovereign on 
the advice of a few selectee! members of the 
Privy (’ouTicil Tliey must not seriously alter 
the law of the land Another class of Ordcis in 
Council aie issued by authority of an Act of 
Parliament for the carrying out of its pro 
visions 

Ordmation, the ceremony of installing mmlaters or 
clergymen in clerical onices. havS existed from the 
earliest times In the Anglican and Itoinan 
Catholic Churches the rites of Ordinatiun are 
performed by bishops, among Nonconiorniists 
fhe power of ordination rests with the governing 
bodies of the dilTerent Churches 

Ordnance Office was an old (jlovernment depart- 
ment entrufet(‘(l with the supply of weapons and 
materials of >var from the time of the archers to 
♦ he days of guns and explosives After the 
( 'rimean campaign, when the administration of 
fhe Ordnance Board was shown to l>e very 
defective, the ollice wms at)olislied, and its duties 
vested in the War Munster 

Ordnance Survey, an authorised survey of (ireat 
Britain eiitriLsted to a special body of Ttojal 
Engmeers and civilian experts, b> wliom mapn 
ancl charts arc from time to time produced, 
showing the lull details of the gcographicaJ. 
geological, and industrial condition of the 
country The scale adopted for ctnintles Is 
0 In. to I mile, and 1 in to 1 mile for the 
general map of the kingdom The Ordnance 
Survey Department now comes under the 
Mmitlry of Agriculture. Fisheries and Food. 

Organ is a musical wind instrument of ancient 
origin whose tones are produced by the vibra- 
tions of air in pipes of varying length Basic- 
ally. an organ consists of a luunbcr of pipes 
grouped In rows or ranks according to their 
special tone -character. The air is fed by 
bellows or, in modern organs, by a rotary fan. 
electrically driven Each rank is controlled 
by a slider, and the knob that controls the 
slider is called a stop The organist pulls out 
the stops to give the tones he wants, the other 
i)ipes being kept out of action by the slider 
When a particular note on the keyboard Is 
depressed the player may hear, by pulling out 
the appropriate stop, not only the normal 
pitch but the note in several octaves A stop 
of which the notes are of normal pitch is called 
an 8-foot stop, a 16-foot stop would give an 
octave lower, a 4-foot stop an octave higher, ^d 
a i foot stop two octaves higher. The hand 
keyboard is called a manual, and the foot 
keyboard the pedal board. The basic tone of an 
organ is its diapason tone, and is normally of 
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8-foot length and pitch Most large organs have 
four nmniial keyboards and one pedal board 
The most important manual is the great organ 
which comprises the majority of basic stops 
The next in importance is the swell organ, so 
called liecausc the pipes are enclosed iii a box 
fitted with movable shutters operated bv a 
ewcll-ped.ll The clTect provides a controlled 
crescendo or diminuendo The tone of a 
t>plca! Fngllsh swell has a reedy character 
The third manual controls the choir organ — 
a collection of stops suitable lor vocal accom- 
paniment The fourth manual controls the 
solo organ — a group of stops which, singly or in 
combination, may provide a solo melody 
which the remainder of the organ accomiianies. 
The pedal keyboard controls most of the bass 
stops. In some very huge organs there is a 
fifth manual controlling the echo organ. T his Is 
a small gioiip of stops usuallv set high in the 
roof of tlie biiildiiig to give the effect of distant 
music Most church oigans have two or three 
manuals Modern cinema organs may have 
S(*iiie norma’ stops but rely t hiefly on a nuixdK'r 
of effects unknown to the straight organ. 
Orgiiinette, a imisieal jnsirument composed of 
reeds which are plajed upon by a bellow's. A 
strip of p.aper passes over the holes of tlu' reeds, 
moved by a crank, and the paper is cut Into 
h(des to represent the requirecl sounds As the 
rollers turn the Ijellows the melody is “ ground 
out " 

Oriel Window is a w indow projected from the fi(uit 
of .1 building, leetnngular, triangular, or penta- 
g(»nal 'J he ordinary liay window ami bow 
vvirdow are v.irlctles of Oriel. When an Oriel 
window’ iloes not reach to the ground it usually 
rests upon moulded sills suppoiteil by corbels 
Oriffamme, the nnnie of the original banner of the 
abticy of St Denis, .lud adopted by liOuis VI 
as his standard It remained the national 
emblem of France for three (entuncs I’he 
flag was of red silk, the outer edge Ixjiiig cut in 
the form of tl.anies 

Original Sin, at'cording to rhnstian doctrine the 
corruption that is born with us. us a result of 
Adam’s fall 

Oiioles, brilliantly coloured birds, members of the 
passerme family Onnhdae, found m the tropical 
regions of Asia. Africa, and Australia The 
golden oriole, pci haps the most beautiful of 
them all. witli brilliant yellow plumage, black 
wings anil tail, winters in Africa, visits England, 
and IS kno\\7i to have nested here 
Orion, a famous constellation of flie hcav’- ns, com- 
prising nearly a hundred stars, all visible to the 
naked eye It contains three stars of the second 
magnitude m a line, and these are called 
“ Dnon’s Bolt ” 

Orraer, a shellfish (7/fdiof?<t tubemiiata) which 
occurs III tho Cli.inncl Jhlaiuts and on parts of 
the Freiicli coast Jt is considered a great 
delicacy 

Ornithology, the scientific stiulv of birds 
Ornlthorhyuchus. ixv Duck-bill 
Orogeny, large-scale earth movenienta, hidiiding 
faulting and folding and sometimes Igneous 
activity, which produce a linear l>eU of moun- 
tains, e 1 / . the Alpine orogeny In Eunn^e which 
produceil the Alps 
Orphlsm. See J33, H117-128. 

Orphrey, the name of an ornamental liorder of gold 
and fiilv'cr embroidCiCd on ccclesiahtical vest- 
ments 

Orrery, .an instrument used in the 18th and early 
10th tent which showed the motions of the 
planets round the sun and the satellites round 
their primaries The first orrery made w^a3 
named after Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery 
Orthodox Eastern Church. .See J33. 

Orthoptera. The large order of insects including 
grasshoppers, crickets, locusts, maiitises, stick 
insects, cockroaches, etc. These Insects have 
biting mouth parts, and wings, if present, are 
in two pairs, the front pair Iieing hardened to 
protect the membranous hind wings which are 
folded under the front ones when at rest 
Osborne House, near Cowes, in the isle of Wight 
Queen Victoria’s favourite winter-nildence. and 
where she died It was given to the nation by 
Edward VH , and is now a convalescent home. 
Osier, a species of willow growing in damp Eoils 
and yielding branches utilised In basket-making. 
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Osmium, a very hard, bluish-white metal, symbol 
Os. of the platinum trroup and one of the 
heaviest of known metals. It Is obtained from 
certain sands of South America. California. 
Australia, and Kussla. The alloy of (jBjnmm 
and Iridium (osmlndium) provides long- 
wearing tips for gold fountain-pen nibs 

Osmosis, The procc*8s by which absorption of 
liquids through semi -permeable rneinbraneH 
takes phice A solution exerts osmotic pressure 
(O P.) or suction in proportion to concentration 
but also depending on kind ot dissolved sub- 
stance The roota of the higher plants are 
covered with fine root-hairs, within the cell- 
walls of which the sap Is normally of a higher 
concentration than the dissolved matter m the 
BUTTOunding soil 'I’he root-hairs, therefore, 
draw into themselves these weaker salt- 
Kolutlons (The explanation of water and salt 
exchanges Is complicated by the selective 
ability ot some cells {eg, roots) to accept or 
reject particular dissolved substances along with 
the water. The absorption ot salts by a plant is 
selective, each plant selecting through the 
seml-permeable membranes of its root-hairs those 
substances which are most suited to itselt ) 

Osprey ( Pandum tuihaitxi<i) , a large and inagnlflcent 
bird of prey, dark brown above and nearly 
white t)elow. The head is whitish with a <Iark 
band from eye to nape. To the British Isles 
It is a rare passage migrant In 1659. thanks 
to the energy and vigilance of the Iloyal Society 
lor the Protection ot Birds, a pair nested in a 
.Scots pine m Inverneas-shlre and reared three 
young. In 1000 two more tlcw from the same 
eyrie and three more in 1901 'I'he fooil con- 
sists almost entirely of fish, which the turd 
seizes with Us talons The so-called osprey 
plumes do not come from this bird but from the 
egret 

Ostrich, the largest llv'lng bird, related to the rhea, 
emu, and extinct rnoa, now found only on the 
sandy plains of Africa and parts of y.W. Asia 
The male has beautiful white plumes on wings 
and tall The wings are useless in flight, but the 
birds have a fleetnoss of loot exceeding that of 
the swiftest horse An ostrich's egg weighs 3'Ib 

OtarYf any seal which has external ears (as 
opposed to the trxie eeaU which lack them) 

'I’he eared seals make up the family Otariidae, 
which Includes the Sea- Lion and the Fur-seal of 
the N. Pacific. 

Otter, an aquatic carnivorous mammal widely 
distributed over Europe, and at one time very 
common In England and Wales Otter hunting, 
indeed, is still a couijtry sport in some districts, 
and a breed of dogs called otter-hounds is kept 
tor the purpose. 'I'he otter averages about 
2 ft in length, exclusive of tail, has web-feet, 
and is a very expert swimmer. 

Ounce, a carnivorous member of the cat family, 
spotted like a leopard and having a long bushy 
tall. It is only found at high altitudes on the 
Himalayas, and Is often called the " snow 
leopard ” 

Outcrop. Where a bed of rock appears at the 
surface of the ground, there Is an outcrop of the 
particular rock Outcrop coal Is surface coal, 
the mining of such coal is called open-cast mining 

Overture, Introductory piece to an opera or 
oratorio, often Including the main themes to 
be elaborated later. Many so-called overtures 
have been composetl as separate concert pieces. 

Oviparous, a zoological term referruig to animals 
which lay eggs to be hatched outside the body of 
the parent 

Ovipositor, the organ by means of which female 
insects lay their eggs 

Owls, nocturnal birds of prey, distributed over the 
greater part of the world. 'Ihelr forward-look- 
ing eyes, emliedded in rings of feathers, give 
them a characteristic " owl-llke " appearance, 
and their plumage, usually a mottled blend of 
browns and greys, is so soft that their flight is 
almost noiseless Owls live on small manunals. 
reptiles, birds, Insects, and flsh, and are very 
valuable birds to thl; farmer. British owls 
Include the bam owl (screech owl), short-eared 
owl. long-eared owl, tajMiv owl, little owl 

Ox, the popular name of the mammals Included 
In the genus Bo9 They are hollow-homed 
ruminants and hoofed quadrupeds, and include 
the various classes of domestic cattle as well as 
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the different wild species. 'The adult male is 
called a bull, the female a cow. and the young a 
calf. 'I’he best-known breeds of doraesticaled 
cattle are the Durham or Shorthorn, the Angus, 
the Jersey. Ayrshire, Suffolk, and Hereford. 

Oxalic Acid, an organic acid obtt.ined from 
numerous plants, such as sorrel and rhubarb, 
and prcxluced artiftciallv for comiiiercial pur- 
poses from sawdust, treated with caustic potash 
or caustic soda. It combines with metals to 
fonn oxalates, used In the inamitactuie of Ink. 

Oxford Clay, a geological formation consisting of a 
bed of blue clay hundreds of feet thick, and 
forming the lower portion of the Ui)per Jurassic. 
It makes good liricks 

Oxford University, 'fhe carlv liislorv of the uni- 
versity IS obscure. 'I'here was a school at Oxford 
as early as 1115 and it is known that Robert 
Pullen, a tlieologian from Pans, lectured there 
in ll.l.l- Allusions to Oxford as tlie most cele- 
brated centre of leanuiig m England occurred 
in a work of (Jerald of Wales in 11S4-5 The 
earliest colleges to l)e founded were University 
College (1249). Balliol (about 1263), Merton 
(1204) In 1571 the university was reorganised 
and granted a (3iarter of Incorporation by an 
Act of Elizalioth Other colleges, halls, and 
societies with their dates of foundation are' All 
Souls (1438), Brasenose (1509), Christ Church 
(1540). Corpus Chrlsti (1517), Exeter (1314). 
Hertford (1874). Jesus (1571). Keble (1868). 
Lincoln (1427), Magdalen (1458), New (\dlege 
(1379). (^riel (1320), Pembroke (1621). Queen's 
(1340). Ht Edmund Hall (1270), St John’s 
(15.55), ITlnity (1554). Wadhain (1612), Wor- 
cester (1714). St Peter’s Hall (1929). St 
Antony’s (Jollege (1950), St Catherine’s Society 
(1868), (Jampion Hall, St Benet’s Hall. Mans- 
field College (1HH6). Begent's Park (^ollege. 
Oreyfiiars, Nuftield College (1937). and T-ihacn> 
House (1962) The women’s colleges are:- 
Lady Margaret Hall (1878). Somerville (1879), 
St Hugh’s (1880), St Hilda’s (1893), St Anne’.H 
(1952) Women were not admitted to degree.s 
(though allowed to sit tor examination) till 1920. 

Oxygen is the most abundant of all terrestrial 
elements, symbol () In combination, this 
gaseous element forms about 46% of the earth’s 
crust, one-flfth of the atmosphere, eight-ninths 
by weight of all water Joseph Priestley m 
1774 was the first to separate it from red oxide 
of mercury. It Is colourless, tasteless, and 
odourless, and forms the chief life-supporting 
element of animal ami vegetable hie. 

Oyster, a bivalve mollusc, of the genus Ostrea. 
having very numerous species and abounding 
in nearly all seas. The shell is rough and ir- 
regular Oysters are exceedingly prolific, 
spawning in May and June. In England and 
SScotland deep-sea oysters are not allowed to Ije 
sold between June 15 and Aug. 4, and other 
kinds between May 14 and Aug. 4 In Ireland, 
no oysters may l>e taken between May 1 and 
Sept 1, except in certain waters The Whit- 
stable oyster beds have existed since pre-Poman 
times. " clocks ” are dead oysters 

Oystercatcher, a wading bird with black-and- 
white plumage and long, orange bill. Inhabiting 
estuanes and sea-shores Feeds on mussels, 
shell flsh. etc., but not oysters. 

Ozone, a modified form of oxygen, containing 
three atoms of oxygen per molecule Instead of 
two. It Is prepared by passing oxygen through 
a silent electric discharge. When present m 
air to the extent of 1 part In 4 million parts 
of air it kills bacteria, and has lieen used for 
this purpose in ventilating systems, e g . that 
of underground railways It is present In 
extremely small quantities in the lower atmo- 
sphere but is comparatively plentiful at heights 
of about 20 miles. 'I’he belief widely held that 
seaside air Is particularly nch In ozone is untrue. 
As ozone absorbs ultra-violet light of certain 
wavelengths spectroscopic methods, involving 
the analysis of sunlight, are chiefly ased in ozone 
determinations. Set alto F43(l) 

p 

Paca, a genus of large rodents found in Central 
and South America, and resembling the guinea- 
pig. It IS of nocturnal habits, has a streaked 
and spotted fur. and lives on fruits and plants. 
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Pacific Ocean. The first ]-'.uropcan to recoRnise 
the Pacific as distinct from the Atlantic was the 
Spanish explorer. Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, who 
discovered its eastern shore from a peak in 
Panama in 1513 The first European to sail 
upon It ifas IMagellan, who entered it by the 
strait that bears his name in 1520. Sir Francis 
Drake was the first Enphshnian to sail upon it in 
1577 The world’s prcalest ocean liepth (0.297 
l.ithoms or just over 7 miles) was established bv 
a British survey ship in 1962 m the Mindanao 
trench in the Philippine Sea 

Pagan, a person who does not w'orship God; a 
lieathen. The word is derived from the Latin 
paijanus (a countryman or uncultivated person) 

In the Middle Arcs the term was used largely to 
describe Mohammedans (Moors. Saiacens, etc ) 

Pagoda, the name given in China, India, and other 
Asiatic countries to a high pyramidal tower, 
usually, but not necessarily, connected with a 
temple 

Palaeontology, (he science which is devoted to the 
investigation of fossils animal (palaeozoology) 
and plants (palaeohotany) By studying the 
markings and fossils of living things in the 
stratified rocks, palaeontologists have been able 
to establish witli astonishing accuracy a record 
of the evolution of life through geological time 
The geologist at the same time with the evidence 
of the fossils has been able to work out tlie order 
and the age ol the rocks tiee also F29-31. 

Palaeotherium, a genus of extinct iapir-llke 
animals of large size, discovered in the Pans 
basin and elsewhere, of the Upper Eocene 
Age 

Palatinate, a term formerly applied to two (iennan 
ele<!toratea or provinces, the Upper and Lower 
Palatinates. They are now provinces of 
Bavaria 

Pale, the name given to the part of Ireland 
colonised bv the IGuglmh and comprising por- 
tions of the counties of Louth. Dublin. Meath, 
and Kildare 'J'he Anglo-Saxon rulers were 
Btvied “ Lords of the Pale ” 

Palimpsests are ancient MSS or parchments which 
have been partly effaced and used for fresh 
writings ^lany valuable MSS. were thus lost, 
but sometimes the second writing has been 
washed out. enabling the original writings to 
be dex^iphered Among such restorations are a 
dialogue of Cicero’s, a portion of a book of 
Livv. etc 

Palladium, a scarce metallic eloinent, symbol Pd. 
similar to platinum, with which it is usually 
found It IS an expensive metal, with de- 
sirable properties as a catalyst in reactions 
involving hydrogen, since it has a lemarkablc 
lApacity for absorbing this gas. foi example, 
coal gas and air will inflame in the i>reseiice of 
palladiiim at room temperature It lorms a 
silver-white alloy with gold, and this is used in 
some kinds of jewellery It is used in expensive 
watches to make non-rnagnetic springs 

Pallium, a vestmental ornamentation of white 
wool presented bv the Pope to arrtibishops on 
their appointment, and the sign of Papal con- 
firmation 

Palm, a large straight-trunked plant or tree 
common to tropical countries, and usually fruit- 
yielding, such as dates, coconuts, etc Many 
commodities useful to man are obtained from 
plants of the Palm family (I’almaceae) 

Palm Sunday, the Sunday before Easter, upon 
which occasion It is customary to carry palms to 
the churches in some countries, in commemora- 
tion of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem for the 
Feast of the Passover, when the people went 
forth to greet Him with palm branches 

Panama Canal. In 1904 the United States signed 
a treaty with Panama (which had previoiislv 
seceded from Colombia) by which rights of 
sovereignty over a strip ol land ten miles in 
width, extending across the isthmus, were ceded 
to the U S 'The canal connects the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, is just over fifty miles long 
(with sea approaches), and the width of channel 
vanes from 300 to 1.000 ft at bottom. Transit 
from sea to sea occupies about eight hours. 

The depth varies from 41 to 85 ft. It ia 
constructed above sea- level, with locks It has 
been available for commercial shipping since 
Aug. 3. 1914 

Panda, or Cat-Bear, is related to the Baccoon, 
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Dors and the Bear. There are two kinds, the 
Bed or True l*auda. rcsembllug a large domestic 
cat. which lives in the eastern Himalayas and 
B W. China, and the Giant Panda, which Is more 
like a hear in appearance and inhabits the 
mountains of western China. Both frequent 
the dense bamboo forests of these regions 

Pangolin, the scientific name ol the “scaly ant- 
eater.’’ a member of the armadillo family, found 
in Africa and Southern Asia It has an exten- 
sive tongue, covered with glutinous matter, 
which it uses in catching ants, its chief food 
When once caught on the tongue, the insects 
cannot efc.ape When attacked the pangolin 
rolls itself into a hall, and its scales assume the 
form of sharp spikes See Anteater 

Pantagruel, tlie leacling character in one of the 
satires of Paljelais 

Pantheon, the famous temple in Borne, originally 
consecrated to the gods, built by Agrippa in 
27 B r and rebuilt in the 2nd cent by Hadrian 
Ita splendid dome and i>ortico make it one of 
the most interesting architectural monuments 
of ancient days Hince the 7th cent, it has been 
used as a Christian church 

Panther, another name for the leopard. Fanfhera 
pardus. related to the lion, carnivorous, actixe 
chmlxer. found in India, and other parts ot Asia, 
also in Africa 

Papal Infallibility. See J33. 

Paper has been known in one form or another 
from very early times 'J'he papyrus recrls ol 
the Nile swamps served the ancient Egyptians 
lor sheets upon which to inscrllie their records 
The Chinese and Japanese, centuries latei, 
were using something more akin to modem 
paper in substance, an Asiatic paper-mulbcrrv. 
yielding a smooth fibrous material, being uti- 
lised. With the spread of learning in Western 
Europe the necessity of a readier medium mode 
itself teJt and paper began to be manufactured 
from pulped rags and other substances. The 
first known English paper-mill was Sele mill 
near .Stevenage, built about 1490, vxhich pro- 
duced tlie paper for an edition of Cliaucer in 
194H Other mills were set up under Elizabeth, 
using linen and cotton os raw material Other 
papermaking staples were later intrcxUiced, sucli 
as surat, eaparlo grass, and wood-pulp. The 
chief raw material in the world paper iiidustrv 
iH wood-pulp, the mam exporters being the 
timber-growing countries ot Canada. Sweden, 
and Finland Canada is the world’s chief pro- 
ducer of newsprint and supplies a large propor- 
tion of U S requirements 

Papier mAch6 means pulped-paper and is a com- 
position of paper pulp and other substances, to 
which, when moulded into torm. coatings of 
japan, with gilt and coloured Inlayings, are 
added. Elegant and decorative objects are 
made of papler-maclK; A ceramic papier- 
much^ 18 very durable 

Papyrus, tlie earliest known paper made in Egypt 
at a very remote iienod from a large species of 
reed. Cyperus papyrus This plant Is to be 
found all over tropical Africa, especially in the 
“ sudd ’’ region of the White Nile 

Parachute, the umbrella-shaped safety device used 
ill emergency by the crew and passengers of 
aircraft The first parachute descent was made 
in J707 by Andre Gameriri from a balloon 
See also Parachute Jumping, U24. 

Paraclete (the Holy Ghost, or Comforter), the 
name used in the English translations of St 
John’s Gospel, and adopted by Abelard to 
designate the convent in Champagne founded 
by him. and of which H61oIse became the 
abliess. 

Paradise, a Persian word used by the translators of 
the Old Testament to designate the Garden of 
Eden, and since meanina anv plac« of happiness 

Paraffin, a mixture of hydrocarbons of higher 
boiling point than petrol. Parailln was first 
obtained by distillation of coal, the process 
being discovered about 1830 About 1848. 
Mr James Young procured it from mineral 
oil, and Irish peat also yielded it. The main 
source of paraffin supply to-day Is crude petro- 
leum. It Is largely used in the manufacture of 
candles, lor waterproofing, and numerous other 
purposes. 

Parakeets, various small parrots of vivid plumage 
native to Australia. Polynesia, Asia, and Africa. 
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One of the loveliest of the parakeets is the 
budKeiiftar of Australia. See 2^1. 23. 

Parallax, the chanfre in direction of a body caused 
by a change In position of the observer. If the 
parallax is measured (in degrees of angle) and 
the distance between the two observation 
points is known the distance of the observ’ed 
body can be calculated. The distance of 
heavenly bodies has been found this wav. The 
first stellar distances were so obtained in 1838 
by Henderson, Struve, and Bessel. Stellar 
distances are so great that even when the two 
olwervations are made at opposite points of 
the earth’s orbit round the sun the parallax is 
always less than 1 0" of arc See Aberration. 
Parchment, made chiefly from the skins of animals, 
usually of goats and sheep, was employed in 
olden times before printing was Invented and 
superseded papyrus as writing material. Vege- 
table parchment, invented by W E Galne In 
1K.’)3, though not equal in strength and dura- 
bility to skin parchment, is about five times 
stronger than ordinary paper Vellum is 
parchment made from the skins of young 
calves or lambs. 

Paris University, of which the Sorbonne forms a 
part was founded in 1250 and is one of the 
greatest educational institutions of Europe 
Parliament, is the name given to the supreme 
legislature of the United Kingdom It consists 
ol the Queen, the I^rds spiritual and temporal, 
and the Commons. It meets In two houses 
the House of I.orda (the Upper or Second 
Chamber) and the House of Commons It 
derives from the Anglo-Saxon Witans {sec 
Witan). The Statute of Westminster (1275) 
first uses " parlement " of the Great Council in 
England, which comes from the French word 
meaning discourse See Outline ot Central 
Qovernment. Section C, also D6 
Parliamentary Correspondents sit In the Press 
(Jallery of the House of Commons and describe 
its proceedings for newspapers either by 
impresaions or a summary of the debate 
Parquetry, the name of a style of flooring consisting 
of small rectangular wooden blocks laid down 
according to geometrical pattern 
Parrot, the popular name of a widely distributed 
family of tropical birds, including the African 
grey parrot, the green parrot of South America 
— iKith familiar cage pets m this country — ^and 
f he various parakeets, cockatoos, macaws, lories, 
tie Many i)f these birds possess a remarkable 
gilt of Imitating sound, especially that of the 
liumaii voice 

Parsec, unit of distance *u8ed by astronomers for 
expressing distances between stars, equivalent 
lo about three and a quarter light-years 
Parthenogenesis. The development of animals 
from unfertilised eggs. The drones of the 
honey bee are parthenogenetlc. and the pheno- 
menon is aLso common among aphids 
Parthenon, the famous Temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis at Athens, was built under the rule of 
Pericles between 447 n o and 432 b.o. It was 
made wholly of marble without mortar The 
famous sculptured friezes, known as the Elgin 
Marbles, are now m the British Museum. 

Partridge, a well-known British game bird the 
shooting of which forms a considerable attrac- 
tion to sportsmen in the season, which opens on 
Sept 1. Two species are common in Britain 
Passerllormes. the order of perching birds w’hich 
includes about half the known species. 

Passport la an olflcial document issued to a person 
by his own government, certifying to his 
citizenship and permitting him to travel abroad. 
Passports to British subjects are granted by the 
Foreign Gffice, authorise bearer to leave the 
country and guarantee him the state’s protec- 
tion. Fee £1 10s Valid for 6 years Re- 
newable for a further period of 5 years for a fee 
of £1. A slmplifled fonn of travel document 
(British Visitors’ Passport) was introduced in 
1961 for British subjects wishing to pay short 
visits to certain foreign, countries for a fee of 
7s. 6d.. valid for 12 months. 

Paten, the dish used for holding the consecrated 
bread In the Kucharistlc^rvice. 

Patricians, the aristocracy of ancient Rome 
Paul’s Cathedral. St., Is the third cathedral church 
to be built on the site. It was preceded by a 
Norman building which was practically des- 
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troyed by the Great Fire in 1660. This 
followed a Saxon church which was burnt in 
1086. The present building was designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren. The foundation stone 
was laid in 1675 and the structure was com- 
pleted in 1710. It cost a little undfer £748.000. 
Its central feature is the dome, crowned by its 
cupola and lantern with the golden ball and 
cross It escaped serious damage during the 
air raids of the second world war. but many of 
the surrounding buildings were laid waste 
pC Value, introduced by Dr. C. L Whittles in 1035 
as a measure of Kalinity of aqueous solutions 
(soil extract, iirigation water, etc.), defined as 
the negative logarithm of specillc electrical con- 
ductivity in reciprocal ohms Alone or joined 
with vH (below) ie useful as an index of osmotic 
pressure (see Osmosis) and related hindrance to 
plant growth resulting from excess of fertiliser 
or soil salts If manuring is balanced, growth 
Is beat about 3 3 

Peacock, a bird of large size and beautiful phmiage, 
its characteristic feature being a tail of brilliant 
" eyed ” feathers, which it can erect and spread 
out, the males possessing resplendent feathering 
to a much greater extent than the females It 
is related to the pheasant , one species is found 
wild in the forests of India, and another in- 
habits Burma and the Malayan regions, in 
Africa there is the Congo Peacock. 

Pean, a term In heraldry indicating one of the 
funs borne in coat armour, the ground of which 
IS black, with ermine spots of gold. 

Peanut, Ground Nut or Monkey Nut. A inernlier 
of the pea family native to 8 America, but now 
cultivated ui many parts of the world After 
pollination, the flower stalk bends down and 
biu-les the pod containing the peas (" nuts ”) in 
the ground The oil Iroin these " nuts ” can be 
used for margarine manufacture 
Pearl is produced by certain shelled molluscs, 
chiefly the oyster The inner surface of the 
shells of the pearl oyster yield “ mother-of- 
pearl.” and distinct pearls are believed to be 
morbid secretions, caused by some external 
irritation. Many fine pearls are found in tlic 
actual body of the oyster The Persian Gulf, 
Ceylon, the north-west coast of Western Aus- 
tralia, many Pacific islands, and the Gulf of 
Mexico are among the most productive pearl- 
flshing grounds In ancient times Britain was 
renowned for Its pearl fisheries, the pearls being 
obtained from a species of fresh-water mussel. 
Western Australia has produced a 4(i-graln 
pearl, the finest the world has seen. The largest 
pearl ever found was the " Beresford-Ilope 
Pearl,” which weighed 1,800 grains, over six 
tunes as much ns tlie oyster that produced it 
Peat, decayed vegetable matter found mostly in 
marshy positions, and common in Ireland and 
Scotland Peat is coal in its first stage of de- 
velopment : burnt for fuel In many cottage homes 
Peccarv, a pig-like animal native to the Americas 
There arc two species the collared peccary 
and the white-lipped peccary, the latter being a 
vicious and dangerous animal 
Pelican, a genus of bird with long depressed bill 
pouched underneath so that it can hold a 
nuralier of fish In reserve for future consumption 
It has immense wings and webbed feet 
Pemmlcan, venison or other meat, sliced, dried, 
pounded and made into c^kes. used by explorers 
and others when out of reach of fresh meat. 
Penguin, a genus of flightless, fish-eating sea-birds 
of the southern hemisphere They are stout- 
bcxlled, short-necked, and of small, moderate, 
or large size. The Emperor and King Penguins 
make no nest but protect and incubate the single 
egg by carrying it in the down feathers between 
the feet and the body. Other species brood in 
the usual way and may lay as many as three 
eggs Penguins use their flippers for swimming 
under water All 16 species are bluish-grey or 
blackish above and white below They are very 
sociable and breed in colonies. 

Penicillin. An antibiotic drug produced by the 
mould Fenwilltum notatum, and discovered by 
Sir Alexander Fleming in 1928. It Is one of the 
♦most effective chemotherapeutic agents known 
The moiUd produces a number of penicdlins, all 
of which are effective antIbiotiCH. See P4(2), 
9(1). 

Peninsular War lasted Irom 1808 to 1814. Fought 
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in Spain and PortiiKal (tbe ]l)crian peninsula) 
by the British, Spanish, and Portuguese forces, 
chiefly under Wellington, against the French. 
The latter were defeated. 

Pentagon, government office In Washington (the 
largest Ai the world), housing many thousands 
of military and civilian workers in the War 
Department of the United States (Army, Navy, 
and Air Force). 

Pentateuch, the first five Ixioks of the Old 'J'esta- 
ment — Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy. 

Pentatonic Scale, the scale of five notes prevalent 
in Ghiiiese, Japanese. Javanese, and some 
Negro music Music based on the pentatonic 
scale is almost imconiprehensible to an ear 
accustomed to the diatonic scale. 

“ Pepys Diary,” by Samuel Pepys. was first 
published in TS'i.'i. original MS is depos- 

ited at Magdalene (’ollegc. ('ainbndgc The 
“ Diary ” gives a picture of tlie social life of the 
period lietween Jan 1. 1000. and May 31. 1009 
Perch, a well-known family of fresh-water fish, 
with dark striped sides 'Fhe common perch of 
Bntwh rivers and lakes falls an easy prey to the 
angler because of its voracity 
Percussion Instnmients, a collective term covering 
the instruments of an orchestra that give fortli 
sound when struck, c g . timpani, drums, cym- 
bals, tambourine, triangle, glockenspiel In 
some modem orchestral works the pianoforte is 
used as a percussion in&tmmcnt instead of m its 
usual role as a solo instnimcnt 
Perfumes are essences or odours obtaineil from 
floral and other substances The chief flower 
perfumes are thtise obtained from rose, jasmine, 
orange flower, violet, and acacia Heliotrope 
perfume is largely obtained from vanilla and 
almonds Among the aromatic herbs which 
yield attractive perfumes are the rosemary, 
thyme, geranium, lavender, etc . while orange 
peel, citron peel, musk, sandalwood, patchouli, 
and other vegetable products are largely drawn 
upon In recent tunes chemistry has been 
( ailed into play in aid of the perfumer, and many 
cf the popular perfumes of to-day are chemically 
prepared in simulation of the scents of the 
flowers or other natural substances tJie names of 
which they bear AVc Musk Deer. 

Penclase, a mineral form of magnesium oxide 
Perigee, '['ho moon or the sim is said to be in 
perigee wlien it is at its least (list .a nee from the 
earth 'i'he opposite of apogee (which see) 
Perihelion That point in a planet's orbit when it 
is nearest to the nin 'flie opT)(*sito of aphelion. 
Penpatus, an animal which stands as a link 
between the annelid M'ornis and the arthropods 
Wormlike with short unjomted legs it breathes 
by a system of air tubes hke those m insects 
Gertain other ixnnts of internal structure 
point to a relationship with annelid worms 
There are some fifty species, the best known 
being the S African rrripuhi^ rdpcnsi.s 
Perjury, the offence ot giving false evidence The 
ancient ilomans thiesv the perjurer from the 
Tarpeian Ibxik, and after the Empire was 
Christianised, those who swore falsely upon the 
Gospel had their tongues cut out The usual pun- 
ishment in England from the 16th to the 19th 
cent was the pillory, fine, and impn.sonment 
Permian Formation, a group of rocks lying between 
the Tiias and the Carbomferons strata. It has 
three subdivisions. Upper. Middle and I,ower 
Permian See F30 

Per Procurationem signature means that the sub- 
ject of tlio correspondence has liecn put into the 
writer’s care by fiis principal for him to u.se his 
personal judgment in the matter, and that he is 
authorised to sign on behalf of his principal. 
Normally contracted to per pro or p p. 

Peruke, the name given to the wigs worn by men 
in the latter half of the 18th cent The custom 
of wearing wigs was gradually superseded by 
powdering the natural hair Wigs are still 
worn by the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
judges, and barristers 

Petrel, the name given to a member of a large, 
widely-distributed family of sea-birds of great 
diversity of size and colouring and distinguished 
by tube-iike external nostrils ILiey usually 
skim low over the waves, and some, tor this 
reason, are known as shearwaters. The storm 
petrel or Mother Carey’s chicken occasionally 
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patters along the surface, and Is often called 
Little Peter — a reference to St. Peter walking 
on the water Except when breeding, petrels 
are always at sea They mostly nest in holes 
and crevices on islands and lay one egg, which 
is invariably white. The storm petrel. Leach’s 
petrel. Manx shearwater, and the fulmar petrel 
are r€‘8ident in the British Isles. See also 
Mutton Bird. 

Petroleum, a mineral oil compo.sed of a very com- 
plex mixture of hydrocarbons, occurring 
naturally in the earth and recovered from wells 
drilled often to several thousands of feet. 
K.irely the oil is under high pressure due to 
natural gas (q v ) and may reach the surlai e as a 
gusher More commonly the oil has to be 
piunped to the surface The composition 
of the crude oil vanes according to source 
and may be divided roughly into two types 
paratlinoua and naT>hthemc The (rude oil 
is subjected to fractional ili&tillation which 
sep.arates out the various grades of petroleum 
with their different boiling jioints “ Clacking ” 
converts, bj heating undeT pressure, oils of 
high boiling point into more volatile oils 
suitable tor petrol engines A great industry 
has grown up around petroleum, and the by- 
products. which used to be regarded as waste, 
form the basis of the modern syuiihetic-eheiiiical 
industry (rubber, plastics, etc ) t'hief sources 
are U S A.. Middle East. C'anbheaii. II S S It . 
and Eastern Europe {See K102-3 ) The oil is 
carried in pipe-lines soinethiies tor hundreds 
of miles from oilfield to port 

Pewter, alloy of tin and lead formerly much used 
for making household utensils and orna- 
ments 

pH Value. Introduced in 1900 by the Danish 
chemist Srfrensen to indicate hvdrogen-ion con- 
centration on the basis of electrical conductivity 
and a view of ionisation since discaided. is now 
taken as a logarithmic scale (jf acidity or 
alkalinity of aqueous solutions acidity 0-7, 
neutrality at 7 0, alkalinity 7-14 The p/f of 
blood is about 7 6 (faintly alkaline) 

Plialanger, pouched marsupial inanimaJs They 
arc arboreal and superficially resemble squirrels 
There are two genera of flying phalangers or 
flying squirrels, which have a remarkable 
memlirane along each side of the body enabling 
the animals to glide through the air I’lic 
members of the phalanger lainily arc conflmd 
to the Australasian and oriental regions 

Phalangid, a member, of the arachnid family 
Phalangida popularly known as '* harvesters ” 

Phalanx, a name applied bv the ancient Greeks to 
a body of troops drawn up in close array, with 
overlapping shields, and eight, ten. or more 
rows deep The Macedonians stood sixteen 
deep. A Greek phalanx consisted ot 8.000 
men. 

Pharmacopoeia, an official public.atlon containing 
information on the recognised drugs used in 
medicine. Each eountrv has its own pharmaco- 
poeia. Tlie British Pharmacopoeia (B P.) is 
published under the direction of the General 
Medical Council The IMiarmaceutical Society 
issues the British Pharmaceutical Codex 
(BP.C). there is also an International Pbar- 
macopa la (2 vols ) which is issued by the World 
Healtli Organisation 

Pharos, the name of the first lighthouse, built by 
Ptolemy II aliout 280 n i\, on the Isle of 
Pharos, at the entrance to the harbour of 
Alexandria It wa.s 000 ft. high, and one of 
the ” seven wonders " 

Pheasant, game birds related to the partridges, 
quails, peacocks, chickens, and turkeys, dis- 
tinguished by their brilliant plumage and long 
tapering tail First found by the Greeks m 
Georgia where the liiver Phasis flows through to 
the Black Sea 

Philhppics, the orations delivered by Demosthenes, 
3.52-341 B c , against Pliilip of Macedon — 
remarkable for their acrimonious invective. 
'Che word was also used tor Cicero’s speeches 
against Antony In modem use. any im- 
passioned Invective 

Philosopher’s Stone. See Alchemy, J2. 

Phoenix, a tabled bird of Egyptian mytliology 

Phosphorus is a non-metal element, symbol P. 
Most familiar as a waxy, yellow solid which is 
spontaneously inflanunable in air. It lias 
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chemical simllantlca to arsenic, like which It is or secure spiritual benefit, was resorterl to in 

very poisonous. It was discovered by Brandt early Christian times Tlie first recorded 


in urine in 1669 It is found in most animal and 
vegetable tissues. It is an essential element of 
all plants and of the bones of animals. In com- 
bination with various metals it forms different 
phosphates, which are largely utilised as 
manures. The chief commercial use of phos- 
phorus Is in the preparation of matches. 

Photoelectric Cell, a device which gives a useful 
electrical response to light falling on it There 
are several kinds depending on the different 
effects which light may have on a suitably 
chosen solid (usually a semiconductor), viz., the 
emission ot electrons from the surface (" photo- 
emissive cell ”); change in electrical resistance 
(“photoconducting cell”). generation of 
electric current fiom a specially designed 
sensitive stmeture (“ barrier layer ” or “ photo- 
voltaic cell ”. “ solar battery ") Different 
cells respond differently to lights of various 
wavelength and must lie chosen for each ap- 
plication, Sfie also Solar BatteiT. 

Photogrammetry, the science of measurement from 
Iihotographs taken from an aircraft. Aerial 
photograpliy lias many uses and Is of great 
value to military mtclligence and for map- 
making 

Photosynthesis F29 (1). 

Phrenology. See J34. 

Phylloxera, a genus of plant-lice related to the 
aphids, which attacks the grape vine Many 
vineyards of France, in common with the rest 
ot Furope, were replanted with native vines 
grafted on Immiiue stocks from fiilifornia in 
1879 after being ravaged by the insect (w'hich 
came from America) Curiously enough, the 
remedy also came from America, the vme stocks 
there being Immune to phylloxera 

Plano-Accordion, a small, portable reed-organ 
whose melody is played by the right hand on a 
short piano-type keyboard Tlie left hand 
operates up to 120 stud-like bass keys, each of 
which produces a standard chord. The 
instrument Is slung from a strap across the 
shoulders and wind for tlie reeds Is provided by 
a central bellows operated by the movement of 
the left arm The piano-accordlon is an 
Italian development oi the older accordion or 
concertina 

Pianoforte. Fundamentally a mechanical dulci- 
mer whose liammers are operated from a key- 
board, Just as the harpsichord Is a mechanical 
harp whose strings are plucked bv quills 
operated from a keyboard. Historically, 
however, the pianoforttf followed the harpsi- 
chord, on which it was regarded as an improve- 
ment. The name Itself (piano-forte = soft- 
loud) was chosen to point out that the new in- 
strument gave a much wider control of volume 
than did the liarpsichord The pianoforte first 
appeared in the 18th cent, and its invention 
is generally attributed to an Italian, Crlstofon, 
who produce<i an instrument called the “ piano 
c forte ” in 1711 England first saw the piano- 
forte in the 1760s Probably the most famous 
makers of pianofortes are Pleyel (France) and 
Blttthner and Bechsteln (Germany), Good 
English pianos have been made by Broadwood, 
Collard, etc 

Piccolo, a small flute with a high, piercing note 
When required, the piccolo is usually played by 
one of the tiautists in an orchestra. 

Piets, inhabitants of Scotland in pre-Rornan times, 
are held by some historians to be a branch of the 
old Celtic race, by others to have been of Scyth- 
ian origin Tliey occupied the Ijowland portion 
of Scotland, and were subdued by the Scots in 
the 9th cent Kenneth II, becoming king of the 
whole of Scotland 

Pike, a familiar fresh-water fish abundant in the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres. It 
forms good sport for the angler in rivers and 
lakes, and sometimes attains a weight of from 
20 to 30 lb. It is extremely voracious, is covered 
with small scales, and hau a ferocious-lookmg 
head 

Pilchard, a fish of the herripg family, but with 
smaller scales and more munded body. It 
appears off the Cornish coasts in vast shoals 
every summer. 

Pilgrimage, the undertaking of a journey to a 
distant place or shrine to satisfy a religious vow 


pilgrimage is that of the Empress Helena to 
.Terusalem In 328, In the Middle Ages pilgrim- 
ages became common, and w’cre undertaken bv 
monarchs and people of rank in alM- Christian 
countries. Moslems have been making pil- 
grimages to Mecca since the death of the 
I’rophet, such duty being enjoined by the Koran 
Among the great centres of Christian pilgrimages 
are Jerusalem, Rome, the tomb of Becket at 
Canterbury, and the holy places of Lourdes and 
La Salette in France 

Pilgrim Fathers, the 101 Enghsh Puritaus, who. 
after living some years in exile m Holland, to 
escape persecution in their own country, set sail 
for America in the Mayflov^cr, Sept. 6, 1620. land- 
ing at Plymouth, Mass . Dec. 4. They founded 
the settlement of Plymouth, and are regarded 
as the pioneers of American eoloinsatioi) 
although 13 years earlier a small Virginuin 
colony had been cstabMshed. 

Pilgrim’s Progress,” Biuiyan’s famous allegory, 
written in Bedford gaol. The first part was 
issued m 1678 It is the greatest work of its 
kind. S/5€M12(1). 

Pillory, a wooden instrument of punishment in use 
in England until 1837. It consisted of a pair ot 
movable boards with holes through which th*'' 
culprit’s bead and hands were put. and was 
usually erected on a scaffold. While a person 
was undergoing this punishment the mob 
generally pelted him with stones and nibbisli. 
Bonietiiiies to his serious injury. People con- 
victed of forgery, perjury, or libel were often 
condemned to the piilory, but from 1816 to 1837 
the only offence for which It could be inflicted 
was perjury. 

Pine, a conifer of the germs Pmus, which flounslies 
all over the northern hemisphere and includes 
80-90 species, which afford valuable timlier and 
yield turpentine and tar The Scots Pme, 
Finus stlvesins, with its blue-green, short 
needles, set in pairs, and its rosy-orange 
branches, is native to Britain, as It is to the 
whole of Europe It provides the red and 
yellow deal in everyday use 

Pipa, a species of toad inhabiting Guiana, and not 
found elsewhere. It is of considerable size, and 
18 remarkable for the fact that the female carries 
its eggs on its back until they are hatched, her- 
eell depositing them In that position. Generally 
known as the ” Surinam toad.” 

Pitcairn Islanders were originally the mutineers 
of the Bounty. They took possession of the 
island in 1790, and It was not until 1814 that 
their whereabouts was ascertained, accidculallv, 
by a passing ship The mutineers, innler their 
leader, Adams, had settled down to a coiiiinunal 
existence, married Tahitian women, and in- 
creased so in numbers that m the course of 
j ears they were too many for the island to sup- 
pot t, and m 1856 they were removed by the 
British Government to Norfolk Island A small 
number returned to Pitcairn 

Pitchblende or Uraninite, a relatively scarce 
mineral. It is nearly ail uranium oxide, but 
lead, thorium, etc., are also present Pitch- 
blende from Joachimstal in Czechoslovakia was 
the material In which radium was discovered bv 
the CMrIes Pitchblende also occurs in 8axonv. 
Rumania. Norway, Ckjrnwall, the Congo, and at 
Great Bear Lake in Canada. 

Plague. Set Black Death. 

Plamsong, a style of musical composition sung in 
unison (all voices singing the same tune with- 
out harmony), familiar in the Western Church 
from very earlv times and still performed, 
principally in the Roman Catholic Churcli 
Though restrained and contemplative in spirit. 
It IS capable of expressing deep emotion 

Planets, the name give to such celestial bodies as 
revolve round the sun in elliptical orbits The 
name was first used by the Greeks to indicate 
their difference from the fixed etars There are 
nine planets. Mercury, Venus. Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune. Pluto 
See F7. 

Plankton, a word which first came into biological 
use ID 1886 to describe the usually microscopic 
plants and animals floating, switiimiiig. and 
dnfllng in the surface waters of the sea. To be 
distinguished fYom nekton (swimmmg animals 
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like llflhes and equlila) and benthos (plants and 
animals livinpc on the sea bottom, like flxed 
alKae. sponKea. oysters, crabs, etc.). Of great 
economic importance, providing food for fish 
and whales. 

Plantagemfts. the kings who reigned In England 
lietween 1154 and 14H5 and included the Houses 
of Tiancaster and York More correctly they are 
styled Angevins, from Anjou, of which Geoffrey, 
lather of Henry 11 , was Lount, and whose badge 
was a sprig of bioom ivUinia genista). 

Plasma Physics is the phvsics of wholly ionised 
gases, I e . gases m winch the atoms initially 
Tiresent have lost practically the whole ot the 
electron.s that usually surround their nuclei, so 
tiiat tlie gas consists of a mixture ot two com- 
ponents. positively charged ions and negatively 
cliarge4l electrons 'The problems to lie solveil 
m the controlled release ol the energy of fusion 
reactions are problems in plasm.a phisks A 
new i.roh'SKorslup ot 'I'heoretical I'lasiua Phvsics 
was established at Oxforcl m 19611 and research 
is carried out at the Culham liaborutory of the 
U K AlOA. See also Nuclear Fusion. 

Plastics, a broad term covering those substances 
which become plastic when suhjecte<l to in- 
creased temperatures or preesurcs The 
J*l;isticH Industry is tiased on synthetic organic 
examples of this group 'fhere are t\co classes 
ot plastics' the ihermoT^mUc, which become 
plastic every time they are lieated {e g cellu- 
loHic plastics) and thennosethno. winch undergo 
chemical clnrige when heated, so that once set 
t hev cannot be rendered plastic ag.ain (e g 
Bakclite). Plastics are usually made up of very 
long-chained molecules, r g . polyethylene. 

Platinum, a metal element, symbol Pt It is a 
scarce white metal generally allied with iridium, 
osmium, ruthenuun, and palladium It can 
only be melted in an oxyliydrogen or electric 
lurnace, but can be rolled out into a fUm-lil^e 
sheet, or drawn out to the flnest wire; being 
resistant to acids it is termed a noble metal. 

Platyheminthes or Flat-worms. See F22(2). 

Plebeians were the ordinary citi7ens ol Uome as 
distinct from the patricians There wa.s a long 
struggle between the two orders lor political 
equality. 

Pleiades, famous cluster of stars In the constel- 
lation of Taurus. Of the seven principal stars 
in the group, one is ratlier faint, and many 
myths have sprung up about this " lost pleiad 

Pleistocene the geological period that succeeded 
the Pliocene. It is supposed to have begun 
more than half a million years ago During the 
Pleistocene, also known as the Great Ice Age. 
there were four cold periods, when the ice 
sheets covered northern Europe and N America, 
separated hv warm periods when the glaciers 
drew back into the mountains. See F30. 31. 

Pliocene, the gcologlcxil period preceding the 
Pleistocene, and the last major division of the 
Tertiary strata It began about tlfteen million 
years ago See F30. 

Plough Monday, the Itrst Monday after the Epiph- 
any, when in olden times the rustic population 
returned to work alter the C hristmas festivities 

Plover, wading birds, widely distributed over 
marshy places of Europe. Several species occur 
In Britain, including the Golden-plover, which 
breeds on the moors of Devon. Somerset, Wales. 
N.E. Yorkshire, and Scotland, and the Hinged 
plover. Kentish plover, and Dotterel. 

Pluto, the last planet to be discovered : existence 
established by C. W Tombaugh at the Plagstaff 
Observatory m Arizona In Jan. 1930 from 
reckonings made by P Lowell in 191 4 It is the 
most distant of all the known planets; dia- 
meter about 3,050 miles Mean distance from 
the sun estimated at 3.671 million miles 

Plutonium, a chemical element, symbol Pii, 
capable of nuclear tission in the same way as 
Uranium 235. Not until after it had been 
synthesised In atomic piles during the second 
world war was it shown to occur In Inllnitesim- 
ally small traces in nature Its synthesis m the 
atomic pile depends on the capture by Uranium 
238 nuclei of neutrons, immediate product 
of this reaction is the element neptunium. i)iit 
this undergoes rapid radioactive disintegration 
to plutonium 

Poet Laureate is the poet attached to the royal 
household, an office officially established in 1668. 


though its origins go back to the early Middle 
Ages, when minstrels were employed at tlie 
courts of English kings Chaucer. Skelton, and 
Spenser, though not court poets, were all un- 
official poets laureate. Ben Jonson has been 
descrlljed as the first “ official laureate,” but 
the office was not officially recognised until 
1688. when Dryden was lonnally granted the 
office. It is customary for the poet laureate to 
write verse in celebration of events of national 
importance John Masefield succeeded Robert 
Bridges as poet laureate in 1930 
Pogrom. Russian word meaning ” destruction.” 
Eirst used to describe the 'Psarlst attacks on the 
Jews In 1881 in Russia. In 1938 Hitler ordered 
a general pogrom In Germany all synagogues 
were destroyed and ne.Hily all Jewish shops and 
homes. Jewish hospitals and children’s homes 
suffered During the subsequent war .lews ot 
central Europe were systematically extenni- 
n.ated in cold blood by the Nazis 
Poitiers. Battle of, was fought on Sept. 19, 1350, 
during the Hundred Years’ War, when Edward 
the Black Prince gained a complete victory over 
John. King of France who was taken prisoner 
and brought to London 

Pole-Cat, an animal of a dark -brown colour, about 
18 in in length, exclusive of tail, the ears and 
face-markings are white or light brown It is 
carnivorous and belongs to the weasel family. 
3. ike the skunk, it emits an offensive odour 
Pole-Star is ol the second magnitude, and the last 
In the tail of the IJttle Bear constellation. Be- 
ing near the North pole of the heavens — never 
more than about one degree from due north — 
it always remains visible in the Northern hemi- 
sphere. hence its use as a guide to seamen. 
Police, a regular force established for the preserva- 
tion of law and order and the prevention and 
detection of crime 'J'he powers they have vary 
from country to country and with the type of 
government, the more civilised and democratic 
the state, the less police intervention. Eng- 
land, compared with countries abroad, was slow 
to develop a police force, and it was not until 
1829 that Sir Robert Peel’s Metropolitan Police 
Act established a regular force for the metro- 
polis, later legislation establishing county and 
borough forces maintained by local police 
authorities thioughout England and Wales. 
Up to that time police duties were discharged 
by Individual constables and watchmen ap- 
pointed by local areas in England and Wales 
The existing organisation ol police forces is com- 
plicated There are at present 158 separate 
police forces in Great Britain- 125 In England 
and Wales, and 33 In Scotland. Those In Eng- 
land and Wales are. — ■ 

1. (’onnty forces, under a Joint Standing 
rommlttee (half the members from the 
county council and half Justices of the Peace). 

2 Borough forces, under Watch Com- 
mittees. elected by the borough councils. 

3 Combined forces covering more than one 
county or borough, under a body representing 
the constituent areas. 

4, The Metropolitan Police Force, covering 
a 15-mile8 radius from Charing Cross, under 
the control of the Home Secretary 

5 The City of London force, under a com- 
mittee of the Common Council 

Pollution of the atmosphere is due chiefly to the 
Incomplete combustion of fuels, especially 
coal, large particles of soot being deposited 
fairly quickly close to their place of origin 
and smaller particles (Including smoke) re- 
maining suspended In the air for a long time. 
Corrosion of exposed objects and damage to 
buildings result from the production of sul- 
phuric acid. The Introduction of more efficient 
furnaces, the washing of flue gases and the 
introduction of smokeless zones have assisteil 
in the abatement of smoke and other forms of 
pollution Estimation of polluting substances 
la carried out systematically in Great Britain 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the dust and matter brought down 
with the rain being collected in large deposit 
gauges, automatic ftltera provide contliiuoiui 
records of the variation of the floating solid 
Impurities; and apparatus is employed to 
measuie the concentration of sulphur dioxide 
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Nuclear tests add to the load of pollution in the 
atmosphere (see Fall-out). “ SmoK ” (smoke- 
laden foK) which reduces visibility to zero and 
affects the respiratory organs. Is liable to occur 
when the air near the earth Is cooled below the 
dew-point temperature by radiation on a still, 
cloudless night when an accumulation of smoke 
over a large city cuts off daylight and produces 
gloom, and absence of wind or vertical currents 
prevents the lower layers of the air from gettmg 
away Such conditions are associated with the 
smoke-laden atmosphere of large industrial 
towns during a winter anticyclone. 

Polonaise or Polacca, a music.al composition m the 
style of a traditional Polish dance Chopin is 
the best-known composer of Polonaises 

Polonium, a radioactive element, symbol Po. dis- 
covered by Madame Curie in 1898. and named 
after her native land of Poland. 

Poltergeist. Ree J35. 

Polymerisation is the linking together of small 
molecules to make a large long-chain molecule 
The general name for polymers of ethylene is 
Polythene, a wax-llke plastic solid which because 
of its special qualities Is being used in a variety 
of ways today 

Polytheism. iSVc Ood and Man. J18. 

Pomander, name of a small ball or box containing 
perfumes and spices, formerly carried suspended 
from the neck or girdle as a protection against 
infection so It was lielieved 

Pomology, the science of fruit-growing 

Pontlfez, the title assigned in ancient Rome to 
members of the college of pontiflccs ‘ Pontlfex 
maximus ’’ was tlie official head of Roman ic- 
ligion It was as ” pontlfex maximus ’* that 
Julius Caesar revised the calendar in 46 n c .and 
vNhen after the rise of Christianity the popes took 
(»ver the title the revision of the calciuLar fell to 
tliem 

Poodle, a well-known variety of domestic dog hav- 
ing a thick curly coat whicli it Is the custom to 
cut close on the lower part of the hod> 

Pope, The, the head of the Roman Catholic Church, 
recognised by that (liurch as the lawful succes- 
sor of St IV ter He lu elected by the l>ody of 
1’ardinal.s Since 1870, when the King td Italy 
deposed the holder from temporal ])OW'er, no 
pope had left the Vatican between appoiiitiiieiit 
and death until 1920. when peace was made 
between the ('hurch and State in Italy and 
compensation was paid to the Holy See lor the 
loss of temporal power Cardinal Roncalli, 
Patriarch of Venice, was elected Pope .John 
XXI IT in 1058 following the death of Pope 
Pius XII 'I'he Pope» w'aa visited by the 
.^iTchblshop of Canterbury in Dec 1060. the 
llrst such nieetiru: since before the Relorination 
See also Papal Infallibility, J33. 

Porcelain. Theie are three kind.s of pottery, 
earthenware, stoneware, and porcelain, the 
marks shown (N18, 19) are restricted to those 
used on porcelain, a word thought to be derived 
Iroiii the Italian porc^’lanri. mdicntiiig the tex- 
ture of a piglet Tlie majority of porcelain made 
on the continent Nvas of “ hard-paste,” or true 
porcelain, similar to that discovered by the 
Chinese as early as the T’aiig Dynasty (a d 
618-007), it was composed ot kaolin (chuia- 
clay) and petuntse (china-stone) which when 
fired at a iilgh tempeiature formed an extremely 
hard and translucent material The recipe of 
“ hard- paste ” porcelain remained a secret ot 
the Chinese until 1708, when it w’as rediscovered 
in Europe by Johann Bottger of the Meissen 
factory (popularly known as Dresden) Aided 
Ijy runaway Meissen w’orkmen factories were 
soon established at Vienna. Venice and later in 
many other parts of Cermauy. During the 
middle of the 18th cent Plymouth and Bristol 
were the only English factories to make this type 
of porcelam, elsewhere both in England and 
France, the material used was known os ” soft- 
paste " or artificial porcelain which was made 
by blending varying ingredients together with 
the materials of glass. By the 19th cent hard- 
paste porcelain was used throughout practically 
the whole of the continent, but in England a 
hybrid-paste containing bone-ash w^as intro- 
duced and is still the material used to-day. 

Porcupine, a rodent whose back is covered with 
long, sharp, black and white spikes, W’hich form 
a powerful means of defence. There are two 
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families of porcupines; one is confined to the 
Old World and the other contains the American 
IKircupines. 

Porphyry, a form of crystalline rock of many 
varieties that in ancient Egypt was quarried and 
used for the decorative portions ol buildings 
and vessels. The tenn is applied generally to 
the eniptive rocks in which large well-formed 
crystals of one mineral are set in a matrix of 
other minerals 

Porpoise, a highly intelligent marine mammal of 
the dolphin and whale family, and a lonimon 
hihabibant of northern seas Porpohccs travel 
in shoals, their progression lieliig marked by 
constant leapings and pliingings Their average 
length is from 4 to 5 ft There are several 
species, nearly all being confined to northern 
oceans. 

Port, a special kind of red rortuguese wine, taking 
its name from Oporto. It \v'as little known in 
England until the Methuen Treaty of 1703. 
when it was permitted to be imported at a low 
duty 

Portcullis, a strong, movable timber or iron grai- 
hig let into the wall of the gateway to a feudal 
castle, and capable of being lowered or raised at 
will It formed an effective protection against 
attack in the days before firearms. 

Portland Cement is a mixture of about 20 parts of 
clay with 80 parts of chalk, specially prepared In 
kilns, and forming a substance A^hich, after 
admixture witli water, will set hard and solid 

Portland Vase, one of the most renowned speci- 
mens of Greek Art. long in the possession ot the 
Portland family. In 1810 it was loaned to the 
British Museimi. Here it was shattered in 1845 
by a stone from a maniac’s hand, but has been 
skilfully restored It is said to have been found 
in the 17th cent in an ancient tomb near Rome 
Itw'as purchasod from tlie Barberim family in 
1770 by Sir Win. Hamilton, subsequently sold 
to the Duchess of Portland, The vase, which is 
actually a t>NO-haiidled urn, stands about 10 ins 
high, is of transparent dark blue glass, orna- 
mented witli figures 111 relief in white enamel. 
It was purchased by the British Museum in 
1945 

Portreeve In olden times was an official appomted 
to superintend a port or harbenr. and before the 
name of mayor was used the chief magistrate ol 
Tiondon was styled the Portreeve. 

Positivism. See J36. 

Po,sltron, the “ positive electron,” an atomic 
particle having tlie same mass but .in electric 
charge equal Imt oppi^site to that of an electron 
It was disco\cred in 1032 See also F13(l), 14 

Post-Impressionism, a term introduce*! liy Roger 
Fry to describe the exhibition of paiiitmgs 
sponsored by himself in London (J 910-11) 
officially entitled " Manet and the Post- 
Impression ists ” The exhibition included 
paintings by Manet, t’ezaiine, Gauguin, Van 
<Jogh. Seurat, Signac, works by Matisse. 
Rouault, and the Fanves [q v ), and scnlpture by 
Maillol In a second exhibition, held in 1012, 
Picasso and the Cubists were also represented 
The term therefore refers to the movement in 
modern art which reacted against the transient 
naturalism of the Impressionists liy conceming 
itself primarily with colour, fonii. and solidity 
Most artists today would include tXzamie, Van 
Gogh, and Gauguin as the main Post- Impres- 
sionists and maintam that it prepared the way 
lor Fauvism. Cubism, and Exprt'ssitmism 

Potassium, a nietai, symbol K (German Kalium). 
It is similar to sodium, like which it reacts 
violently with water. It was discovered by Sir 
Humphry Davy In 1807, and now' generally 
obtained by the electrolysis of fused potassium 
hydroxide or chlonde/fluoride mixture Its 
principal minerals arc carnallite and kainite. 
and it Is relatively common in rocks, accoimting 
for about 21% of the earth's crust An essential 
element for healthy plant growth; the ashes of 
plants are relatively rich in potassium 

Fotstfom Agreement was signed by Truman, Stalin, 
and Attlee in Aug.. 1045 By this Agreement a 
Council of Foieign M misters was established, 
jepresentlng the five principal Powers. China, 
France. Soviet Russia, the United Kingdom, and 
United States of America, with the task of 
drawing up the peace treaties for submission 
to the United Nations. It laid down, inter aha. 
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that German militarism and Hitlerism should 
lie destroyed, that mdustrlal power should be 
so reduced that Germany would never aRain be 
m a position to wage augressive war, that 
surplus equipment should be destroyed or trans- 
ferred t<* replace wTecked plant m allied terri- 
tories: that Geriiiaiiy should be treated as an 
economic whole, and that local self-government 
should be restored on democratic hues as rapidly 
as was consistent with military secunty See 
C39(2). 

Prado Gallery, the great public picture collection 
ot Madrid, contaiiiing a superb collection of 
paintings by Velasque/. Murillo. Raphael. 
Titian. Ddrer. Van U>ck. Rubens. Holbein, etc 

Pragmatism. See J35. 

Prairie Dogs are conimoii rodents in Western 
America and very like the marmot in general 
structure They live in communities in burrows. 

Prawns, crustaceans related to lobsters, shrimps, 
and Cray tlshes 

Prebendary, a clergyman who receives a prebend 
or stipend because of his special connection with 
a cathedral or cathedral church 

Prelect, chief magistrates m ancient Rome The 
title is now applied to the chicts of admimstra- 
tion of the departments ot France 

Prelude, a piece of music intended to precede 
another piece, e 0 . Pielude and Fugue The 
name has been used by many composers {e 0 . 

.1 S Bach, ('hopin) to descnlx' short com- 
positions for which no lollowing piece was 
written 

Pie-Raphaelltc Brotherhood was the n.ime given 
to their school of thought by three British artists, 
Uaute Gabriel Rossetti, J 10 Millais, and W 
Holman Hunt, who 111 1848 revolted against the 
academic art of their time and advocated a 
return to llie style of tlic Italian painters prior 
to Raphael — the simple naturalism of the 
I’rimitives, such as Botticelli, Fra Angelico and 
I’lllipo Lippi 'Hius they avoided the use of 
lieavy shadows and launted on a while ground 
in bright ( oloiirs a technique which aroused 
the ire of those used to the dark and murky 
t anvascs ot the ciuiteiiipoary romantic artists 
Although they held these principles m common 
the three lueinbcTS of the ‘ 1‘ It B as it was 
popularly called, were really quite dittcrent m 
ottier respects 'finis Rossetti (who for some 
reason is always thought of as the typical Pre- 
Raphaelite) proiluced works ot a highly ronmn- 
tiLised mediaevalism which, apart from certain 
aspeds of technique, bear not the slightest 
resemblance to the sentimental naturalism ot 
-Millais or the muih more dramatic realism of 
Holman Hunt (eg. in The Scnpeiioat) The 
lirotherhoiMl was later joined by a number ot 
lesses artists, lint its works are not commonly 
.icceptcd with enthusiasm to-day wlien the 
general feeling is that they are sentimental and 
religiose rather than the product of deeply-felt 
emotions Ruskiii in his writings defended 
Iheir work but the rnoveiueiit came to an end 
m 1858. 

Presbyterianism. See J35. 

Press-Gang, a body of sailors employed to mipress 
men Into naval service, frequently resorted to in 
England, especially during the war with France 
in the early IHth cent. Press gangs w'crc not 
used after that 

Primate. S(e F24(l). 

Primitive Art. The word “ primitive ” lias a 
number of difTerent meanings (1) the art of 
prehistoric communities (e g . the famous animal 
ciive-drawinga of the Aungnacians. c 25.000 
n c . at Altamira in Spain) . (2) the art of modern 
primitive conninmitles {e a . Bushman rock- 
paintings). (3) child art. (4) peasant art whmh 
springs Irorii a spontaneous desire to impart 
lieauty to objects of daily use and shows a 
tendency towards abstraction. Peasant art 
has many features In common the world over, 
the woodcarving of the Norsemen being almost 
indistinguishable from that of the Maoris; (5) 
the modern school of primitive painting in 
which naivete of presentation is cither the aim 
of a highly sophisticated mind ie g , the self- 
taught French painter I^e Douamer Roiisf^au 
(d. 1910)). or arises naturally from a simple one 
(the American “ grandma " Moses (d 1961) who 
began to paint in her seventies). 

Printing by movable types was Hrst used in Europe 
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m 1454 by Johann Gutenberg, a citizen of 
Mainz. The Invention Is also claimed for 
Laurens Roster ot Haarlem It was introduced 
Into England by Caxton, who set up a printing 
press in Westminster in 1476 Gothic charac- 
ters w’ere first used, being superseded by Roman 
letters in 1518. In 1798 Earl Htanhope re- 
placed the wood printing press by one of iron. 
In 1814 Friedrich Koenig ai(plied the principle 
of steam power to the press Mr John Walter, 
of The Times newspaper, was the first to use the 
steam press which printed 1,100 sheets per 
hour Improvements were introduced by 
Applegath and Gowper m 1828 and great 
strides were made in 1858 when the Hoe 
machine, which turned out 20,000 impressions 
an hour, was put on the market. Then came 
the Waltei press in 1860 which printed on con- 
tinuous rolls of paper from curved stereotyped 
plates. Modem Hoe machines can print a 48- 
page paper at 28,000 copies an hour (max 
speed 60,000). Tlie Monotype machine casts 
single letters and the Linotype whole lines 

The Privy Council is the Queen's own Council, 
coiiblstmg of over 300 distinguished men drawn 
irom all w.vlks of life Its function is to give 
private advice to the Queen From it have 
hprung many organs of the constitution Foi 
example, the Judiciary or courts of jui-tite have 
grown from the Queen’s Council sitting as a 
Court of Justice, and today the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council is a body ot distin- 
guished lawyers acting as a Court ot Appeal 
trom courts of the Commonwealth Many ot 
our Govenunent Departments have grown trom 
Committees ot the I’nvy ( 'oimcil 

Productivity. Physical productivity is the out- 
put of products durmg a time unit, e g many 
products per man hour, or day, or rear 'fotal 
productivity Is the sum of all the units of product 
oroateii during the given time J.,abour pro- 
ductivity is the part of the total that is at- 
tributed to labour as a f<ictor of production 
Productivity of capital is the element attributed 
to capital os a factor Productivity ot laiul is 
the element attributed to the natural powers ot 
the soil, as distinct from what is contributed by 
the application to It ot c.apital or labour 'J'he 
term productivity is also used to refer not to the 
quantity of output, but to Its money value 
There have lieen many attempts to compare the 
productivities ot different economies— e g , 
Great Britain lunl the Dmt-cd States or advanced 
and underdeveloped countries See G37. 

Proteins arc the main chemical substances of 
living matter they are a part of every living 
cell and are found in all animals and plants 
Proteins have many lunctions, and occur In 
structural matter such as bones, tendons, skin, 
hair, and hoof, and in some vitamins and hor- 
mones I.ean meat, fish, and eggs aie almost 
entirely proteins. Their composition varies 
with the source, but all proteins are basically 
constructed of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, and some contain sulphur, phosphorus 
(micleoprotelns). and iron (haemoglobin) Pro- 
teins are built up of very long chains ot amino- 
acids connected by amide linkages (the syn- 
thetic polymers such as " nylon ” and casein 
plastic.8 (from milk) are built up of the same 
linkages) Enzymes, which bring about 
chemical reactions m living cells, are proteins 
having specific properties See F21, 65(2). 

Proton, a basic constituent of the atomic nucleus, 
positively charged, having a mass about 1836 
times that of the electron It Is a positive 
hydrogen ion See F10(2), 14. 

Protoplasm. See F20(l). 

Provost, a Scottish official similar In rank to an 
English mayor The Provosts of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow. Aberdeen, Perth, and Dundee are 
styled liOrds Provost. The title of provost 
IS also given to the heads of various English 
colleges 

Pnid’hommes (Pnident Men). Councils ol, were 
French trade tribunals, of masters and work- 
men, formed to decide on disputes. Originally 
a mediaeval institution, they were revived by 
Napoleon m 1806. and were carried on by the 
Third Republic 

Psalms, Book ol, for many years attributed to 
David, but present-day scholars are of opinion 
that the psalms were written by a series of 
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authors at different times and for different 
purposes, and that few. if any. were written by 
David The Holy Scriptures contain IBO. 

Psychic Research. See J36. 

Psychology. See Section J under appropriate 
headings. 

Ptarmigan, birds of the grouse family, one species 
of which occurs in Britain, inhabiting the 
Scottish Highlands. In the winter assumes a 
white plumage. 

Ptomaines, amino acids produced during the 
putrefaction of proteins of animal origin. 
Not a cause of food poisoning, as was once 
generally supposed, which is almost invariably 
due to certain specific bacteria 

Publicans, under the Homan Empire, were people 
who farmed the public taxes, it is this class of 
officials that is alluded to In the “ publicans and 
sinners ” phrase in the New Testament. 

Public Corporations A method of operating 
large-scale industries transferred from private 
to public operation. Thus the Port of London 
Authority is an Independent corporation 
governed by users of the port and repre- 
sentatives of municipal interests and labour. 
I'he Forestry fkimmlssion, the Electricity 
Authorities, the British Railways Board, the 
National Coal Board, the (ias Council, and the 
BBC follow a varied pattern. 

Public Schools. The Public Schools Act of 1864 
named nine “ public " schools. Eton. Harrow. 
Rugby, Winchester. Westminster. Shrewsbury. 
Charterhouse. St. Paul’s, and Merchant Taylors. 
Toilay the term embraces many more, and can 
lie applied to all those schools which are financed 
by bodies other than the State and whose head- 
masters belong to the Headmasters’ Conference 
as distinct from the Headmasters’ Association 
There are about 200 such schools in Britain, 
including among others* Bedford Oramrnar 
School (founded 1552). King Edward's School. 
Birmingham (1BB2); Brighton College (1845). 
(Charterhouse School, Codalming (1611); Chel- 
tenham College (1841): Christ’s Hospital, 
West Horsham (1662), City of London School 
(1442): Clifton College. Bristol (1862): Dul- 
wich College (1619): Eton College (1440): Fel- 
sted School (1564): Haileybury (College (1862). 
Harrow School (1571): Malvern College (1865): 
Manchester Crammar School (1516): Marl- 
Iwrough College (1843); Merchant Taylors’ 
School (1561): Mill Hill School (1807): Oundlc 
(1650): Hadley (1847); Repton School, Derby- 
shire (1657): Rugby School (1507): St Paul’s 
School (1509), Sherborne School (1550): 
Shrewsbury School (1^2): Stonyhurst College 
(1594): Tonbridge School (1553): Uppingham 
School (1684); Wellington College (1859). 
Westminster School (1339) . Wlncliester College 
(1387): and Warwick (1545) I^iblic schools 
for girls Include. Christ’s Hospital, Hertford 
(1552), Cheltenham I-adies (College (founded by 
Miss Beale in 1853). North London Collegiate 
School (foiuided by Miss Buss In 1850), Roedean 
(1886), Wycombe Abbey (1890). 

Puma, a carnivorous mammal of the cat family 
found In the New World from Canada to Pata- 
gonia. 

Pyramids of Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, 
are vast stone or brick-built structures with 
Inner chamljers and subterranean entrances, 
built by the Pharaohs as royal tombs and dating 
from about 3000 b.c. The most celebrated are 
at Giza built during the 4th dynastv. The 
largest, originally 481 ft. high. Is called the 
Great Pyramid, one of the seven wonders of the 
world, built by the Pharaoh Khufu, better 
known as Cheops, and there he was burled. 
300,000 men. according to Herodotus, being 
employed for 20 years upon it. Chephren, 
successor of Cheops, erected the second pyramid, 
and the third was built by Mycerinus. a son of 
Cheops The pyramid at Meidum built by King 
Snefru, founder of the 4th dynasty. Is the most 
Imposing of all. 

Pyrite, the brassy-yellow qj-ystalline form of Iron 
disulphide It can often be seen in coal, 
known as " fool’s gold 

Pythons, large snakes, non-polsonous. and destroy- 
ing their prey by crushing it. Some species 
average 30 ft, in length, and prey upon deer 
and other small mammals. Found in Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. They lay eggs. 
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Quadrant, an astronomical instnunent for measur- 
ing altitudes, superseded for navigational pur- 
poses in modem times by the sextant. It con- 
sists of a graduated arc of 90“ wltl a movable 
radius for measuring angles on it. 

Quadrille, adapted from an old French country 
dance, became fashionable throughout Europe 
In the early part of the 19th cent , but 
seldom danced now. 

Qua! d’Orsay. An embankment In Paris where 
the French Foreign Office is situated. 

Quail, an edible bird of the partridge family, of 
which only one species, the Common Quail, is 
found in England. It is not more than 8 in. 
long. It IS found in most of the warmer regions 
of the world In England and Wales the (Jiiail 
Is covered by the Wild Bird Protection Acts 

Quair. an old name for a pamphlet or little book 

Quantum Theory. See F13(2) 

Quartering, in heraldry, is the disposition of vari- 
ous escutcheons or coats of arms In their proper 
" quarters ” of the family shield. In such order 
as indicates the alliances with other families 

" Quarterly Review,” the great Tory quarterly 
was started in 1809. In opposition to the Edin- 
burgh Jieview, the Whig organ, est. in 1802 

Quartermaster, a military officer charged with the 
provisioning and superintendence of soldiers in 
camp or barracks, and holding the equivalent 
rank to a lieutenant. The Quartennasler- 
General Is an officer who presides over the pro- 
visioning department of the whole army A 
Quartermaster in the Navy Is a petty offleer 
responsible to the Officer of the Watch; at 
sea for the correct steering of the ship and in 
harbour for the running of the ship’s routine. 

Quartet, a musical composition for four voices or 
instruments If for stringed instruments ie a . 
first and second violin, viola, violoncello) it is 
called a string quartet. If for three strings 
and another Instrument it is called by the name 
of the fourth instnunent, e,g , piano quartet 
The name is often misapplied to the musicians 
Instead of to the music Thus a four-piece 
string orchestra will be called a string quartet. 
This misuse is also found with quintet, sextet, 
etc 

Quarto, a sheet of paper folded twice to make f<nir 
leaves, or eight pages, usually abbreviated to 
“ 4to ’’ 

Quartz Is a common and usually colourless mineral, 
occurring both crystallised and massive. In 
the first fonn it is in hexagonal prisms, terminat- 
ing in pyramids When pure its specific gravity 
Is 2 66. It Is one of the constituents of granite, 
gneiss, etc Among the quartz varieties are 
rock ('Tvsfal (colourless), smoky quartz (yellow 
or brown), amethyst (purple), rose quartz (pink), 
and milky quartz (white). Quartz veins in meta- 
morphlc rocks may yield nch deposits of gold. 
Mining for gold in the rock is termed quartz- 
mining. 

Quaternary Deposits or Post-Tertiary, are the 
latest stratiffed rocks of the earth’s crust, and 
include the Pleistocene (" Great Ice Age ”) and 
recent systems 

Quaver, a note of music, equal to one-eighth of a 
semibreve and one-fourth of a minim 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, established by Queen Anne 
in 1704 for the augmentation of the main- 
tenance of the poor clergy. Since April 1. 
1948, Queen Anne’s Bounty and the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners ceased to exist and l)e- 
came embodied in the Church Commissioners for 
England. 

Queen’s (or King’s) Speech Is the speech prepared 
by the Government in consultation with the 
Queen and delivered by Her Majesty in person 
or by her deputy, at the opening or closing of a 
Parliamentary session. 

Quicksilver. See Mercury. 

Quince, a well-known hardy orchard tree of the 
pear family, bearing fragrant, yellow, pear- 
shaped ftult, largely used for preserves. A 
mucilage Is made from the seeds, which also 
possess medicinal virtues. 

Q)^lne, a vegetable alkaloid obtained from the 
^rk of several trees of the Cinchona genus. It 
Is colourless and extremely bitter. The drug, 
sulphate of quinine, is one of the most valuable 
medicines, forming a powerful tonic. It is anti- 
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periodic, antipyretic, and antlneiiralfcic. In 
cases of malaria it is the most efflcacious remedy 
of natural oriffln known. 

Quintal metiiaue, a French weight of 100 kilo- 
KTainmeB, or 220 lb. avoirdupois. 

Quintet, a musical composition for five voices or 
instruments. ]f all five instruments are strings 
the piece is a string quintet. A cl.arinet 
quintet, for example, is a piece scored for " four 
strings ” and a clarinet. 

Quirinal, one of the seven hills of Rome. 

Quisling, tenn which came into use during the 
second world war to denote traitor, collaborator, 
or fllth-coluinnist After Vidkun Quisling, who 
I'lecame head of the puppet government after 
the (lerman invasion of Norway in 1940. 

Quorum, the number of members of any body or 
company necessary to be present at any meet- 
ing or commission before business can be trans- 
acted Forty form a quorum in the House of 
( 'ominons. 

Quo Warranto (" By what authority *’) a form of 
writ which has existed in England since 1278, 
and is a direction to the proper authorities to 
inquire into the circumstances under which any 
oflice or franchise is held. 

R 

Rabbi, a Jewish term applied to speclaliy ordained 
officials who pronounce upon questions of legal 
form and ritual, and also generally accorded to 
any Jewish scholar of eminence. 

Rabbit. Set Z17. 

Raccoon, plantigrade carnivorous mammals com- 
mon to the American conthient. There are 
several species. The common Raccoon ( Procvon 
lotor) 18 about 2 ft. long, with a bushy ringed tail 
and sharp snout Its skin is valuable. 

Race, in the old text-books anthropologists 
were much conc>erned with the differences be- 
tween the various races of Man they described 
fhe Black Man (Negro), the Yellow Man (Mon- 
gol), the Red Man (American Indian), the 
Brown Man (Indian), and the White Man 
(European) Tliose who study Man from this 
point of view further subdivide each group into 
others. 'Jims White Man may be divided into 
Nordic. Alpine, and Mediterranean, Black 
Man into Uamitic. Bushman, and so on Each 
of these groups tends to have physical traits 
which its members hold in common, although, 
of course, there are no pure racial types. All 
existing races have been fairly thoroughly 
mixed. What, in view of recent experience, is 
really important. Is that races or even nations 
do not have psychological traits — at least not 
'i7innt^ traits Anthropology dismisses all 
theories of a superior race as unscientinc there 
IS not the slightest evidence that one race differs 
in any way from another in its psychological 
iKitentialities. Jews. Irish, ,Scot8. Italians do 
differ (so do the inhabitants ot Edinburgh and 
Txnidon) • but their differences are due to their 
situation and not to anything inborn. See 
F36(2). 

Raceme, an inflorescence in which the main stem 
bears stalked flowers, e g . lupin, foxglove. The 
yoimgest flowers are at the tip of this axis. 

Radar. The basic principle of radar Is very similar 
to that of sight. We switch on a light m the 
dark, and wo see an object because the light 
waves are reflected from it and return to our 
eye, whicli is able to detect them. {Similarly, 
the radar station sees an object because the 
invlmblo radio waves sent out from the trans- 
mitter are reflected from it and return to the 
receiver, which Is able to detect them, 

T'he utilisation of radio waves for the detec- 
tion of reflecting surfaces began with the 
Clascal experiment of Hr. (now Sir) Edward 
Appleton in 1925, which lie conducted in order 
to demonstrate the existence of the Heaviside 
layer in the upper atmosphere. During the 
course of the last war developments took place 
which tremendously improved the methods and 
instruments used. .i\s in the case ot so many of 
the uiventions primarily developed for the pur- 
pose of waging war, many iisefid appllcatic^ps 
have been found for radar in times of peace, and. 
In particular, it has proved of great service as 
an aid to aerial and marine navigation. For an 
account of radar astronomy see F48-60. 


Radiation, energy emitted in the form of a beam 
of rays or waves, e g . acoustic (sound) radiation 
from a loudspeaker, radiant heat from a fire, 
/3-radjatlon from a radioactive substance 
'The ratbation of electromagnetic waves from » 
body depends on its temperature, the amount of 
energy radiated per second being proportional 
to the fourth power of the absolute temperature 
The hotter the body, the shorter the wave- 
lengths of the radiation, thus the colour of a 
glowing body depends on its temperature 
Of paramount importance to us is radiation 
from the sun Amongst other radiations, the 
sun sends ultra-violet, visible, and infra-red 
(heat) waves. The principal gases of the atmo- 
sphere are transparent to practically all of the 
solar and sky radiation and also that winch the 
earth re-transmits to space Carbon dioxide and 
water vapour, however, strongly absorb certain 
types, the latter, as clouds, playing an important 
r6le In regulating the temperatui-e of the globe 
The cooling of the ground on a clear night is 
a result of the outgoing long-wave radiation 
exceeding thst coming down from the sky. 
at sunrise cooling ceases as the incoming 
radiation becomes sufBcient to compensate for 
the loss of heat 

Radiation, Cosmic. See F3(2). 

Radioactivity. See Fll. 

Radiosonde, a weather station in miniature carried 
aloft by a free balloon to heights normally In the 
neighbourhood of 10 miles Signals representa- 
tive of values of atmospheric pressure, tempera- 
ture and humidity are transmitted simul- 
taneously by radio to receiving apparatus on the 
ground 'I'he position ot tlie balloon at any in- 
stant can be determined by radar, enabling the 
speed and direction of the upper winds to be de- 
duced. 

Radium, a radioactive metal, symbol Ra, dis- 
covered by Marie and Pierre C'urie in 1898. 
Atomic weight 226 The Raillum Institute, 
foumled and equipped by I^ord Iveagh and 
Sir Ernest Cassel, was opened hi 1911 for the 
treatment of patients and research into the effect 
of radium on the human system Radiotherapy 
(use of X-rays from radium) is used in the treat- 
ment of cancer See P22(l). 

Radon, a radioactive gaseous element, symbol Rn, 
formed by radioactive decay of radium. Its 
discovery completed the senes of elements 
known as the inert (or rare) gases. 

Rail, a well-known genus of the Eallidae family, 
including the Water Rail, the Moorhen. Corn- 
crake. and CooU resident in the British Isles. 

Rain. When moist air rises into lower teraiiera- 
tures and becomes saturated, condensation 
takes place on the numerous hygroscopic par- 
ticles present in tlie atmosphere If the tem- 
perature is above freezing a cloud of small 
droplets is formed, and as the air continues to 
nse they grow m size until the weight is great 
enough to make them till to the earth as rain 
The formation of large raindrops has been attri- 
buted to coagulation of smaller drops of differ- 
ent sizes, while another mechanism depends 
upon the presence In the cloud of Ice crystals as 
well as water drops In temperate latitudes 
snowflakes falling from the freezing level melt 
in the warmer air below, producing large rain- 
drops wliich grow in their flight through the 
lower part of the cloud. 

Rainbow, a iieautiful colour effect visible to an ob- 
server with back to the sun and facing a rain 
shower, caused by the refraction and reflection 
of sunlight in minute water-droplets in the air 
From high in the air it would be possible to see 
a rainbow as a complete circle, but from the 
ground the most that can be seen Is a semi- 
circle when the sun is just on the horizon, 
the higher the sun is, the smaller the arc of 
the rainbow When conditions are suitable 
two bows are seen, the secondary with tlie 
colours of the spectrum reversed. The colours 
of the rainbow are seven' red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet — the colours ol 
the spectrum. Sec also Aurora. 

Raingauge, an instrument consisting of a deep 
metal funnel whose stem dips Into a graduated 
glass Jar from which the depth of the rain water 
collected can be read. Continuous records of 
rainfall are provided by self-registering instru- 
ments. 
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RamboulUet, a royal French chateau (14th cent, 
rebuilt 18th cent ). near Paris, and the official 
summer residence of the President of the French 
Republic. Also the name of the famous literary 
salon of the Marquise de RambouiUet (1588- 
1665). 

Rampant, in heraldry, is a term applied to the 
figure of an animal with forelegs elevated, the 
dexter uppermost. When the animal Is shown 
side-faced It is rampant dxsplayed, when full- 
face, rampant ouardant: when looking back, 
lampant reauardant’, and when in sitting posi- 
tion rampant sejant 

Rape, a cruciferous plant yielding coleseed or rape- 
seed, extensively grown in all parts of Europe 
and India. Rape oil or colxa is made from the 
seeds, and the leaves and refuse are used for 
sheep-food. Rape oil is a yellow, thick oil, of 
considerable commercial importance as a 
lubricant and for other purposes. It was at one 
time much used as an illumlnant. 

Rare Gases (also called Inert Gases). These are a 
group of elements which are chemically inert, 
comprising helium, neon, argon, krypton, 
xenon, and radon Cavendish in 1785 notice<l 
that there was in air some gas winch was not 
oxygen, nitrogen, or carbon dioxide, but it was 
not until 1894 that the first of the rare gases 
was found by Rayleigh and Ramsay This they 
called argon (inert). After the discovery of 
hclivun in 1805 Kayser, Rayleigh and Travers 
soon isolated the other gases except radon, 
which was later detected as a radioactive decay 
product of radium Some of these Inert gases 
are used to fill electric-light bulbs, and helium 
is used In balloons, since it is very light. 

Rat. a well-known order of rodent embracing many 
species. The brown rat appeared in Europe eai ly 
in the 18th cent . coming from the I'last and 
entering by way of Russia, now it is widespread 
and met with in Rritain and all parts of the 
Continent The black rat, whicii was the com- 
mon rat before the arrival of the brown species. 

Is a smaller animal and now comparatively 
scarce "I’here are numerous other kinds, all of 
them gross feeders, and existing in such munbers 
in many places as to constitute a pest. See Z13. 

Rationalism. See J37. 

Rattlesnake, venomous snakes which obtain their 
name from the possession of a rattle in the end 
of their tall, consisting of homy pieces so ar- 
ranged that when vibrated they make a rattling 
sound. They are only found in N and 8 
America 

Raven, a black-plumaged bird of the crow family, 
with raucous voice amk massive bill Occurs in 
many parts of Euiopc, Asia, and America 
Ravens are easily domesticated .and form 
interesting pets Dickens had one which he 
described in Barnabv liudye 

Ray, fish with a verv flat body and broad and 
fleshy pectoral fins, related to the sharks 
There are about 140 species In Britain they 
are generally called skate 

Razorbill, a sea-bird of the auk family, having a 
high, furrowed bill and black-and-white plum- 
age. It inhabits rocky cliffs during the breed- 
ing season, and at other tunes is mostly out on 
the open sea 

Realism Is a vague tenn. For its use in philosophy 
see J38(l). As a movement in art it can lie said 
to have started with (lustave Courbet in the 
mid- 19th cent in his revolt against the classic- 
ism of Ingres and the romanticism of Delacroix 
lie was a man of strong radical views, and like 
Zola. Balzac, and Flaubert in literature, turned 
to the actuality of everyday life, recording it 
with frankness and vigour Some young 
English painters, notably Bratby, of the 
“ kitchen sink ” school, practise what some 
describe as social realism In another sense, 
realism is an attitude concerned with interpret- 
ing the essentiai nature of the subject, revealing 
truths hidden by the accidentials of ordinary 
visual appearance. Thus form becomes more 
significant than content Beginning w'lth 
Cezanne and Van Dogh this trend passes on to 
Cubist and Abstract painting 

Recitative, a style of singing only slightly 
removed from ordinary speaking, used in the 
narrative portions of operas and oratorios In 
older operas ** recitativo secco ” (dry recitative) 
was used, the voice l^eing accompanied by the 
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harpsichord alone After Scarlatti the orches- 
tra was used to give a more dramatic touch to 
the recitative, while Verdi Introduced a type of 
recitative that was half-way to an ana. 

Record Office, in Chancery Lane. T.ondon, the place 
where the Public Records of Englalid are now 
preserved, including Domesday Book, the vari- 
ous Rolls of Charters, and important historical 
documents from a remote penod 
Recusants, people who refused to attend the Angli- 
can Church or to acknowledge the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Crown in the 16th and 17th 
cent. 

Redbiick, a term used to denote a university of 
modern foundation whose buildings are con- 
ceived as being built of red brick m contrast to 
the stone of the ancient universities 
Red Crag, the name given to a strata of gravel or 
sand, containing certain fossil mollusc deposits, 
found on the Suffolk and Norfolk coasts 
Red Cross. See Geneva Convention. 

Rede Lecture, at Cambridge Uidversity, wa-s 
instituted and endowed m 1524 by Sir Robert 
Rede. Chief Justice of Common Pleas. These 
lectures were superseded by an annual oration, 
which is usually given by an eminent scientist 
Red-Letter Day, a Church festival day indicated in 
the Prayer Book by red letters, now a popular 
term lor any day of special significance 
Redoubt, a term applied to enclosed fortified work, 
especially to a small area temporarily fortified 
as a place of retreat for a defending force 
Redstart, a small bird of the Thrush family of 
handsome plumage and striking song 'J'wo 
species visit Great Britain, the Common 
Redstart, with bright chestnut rump and tail, 
white forehead, and black cheeks, favours 
wooded country, and the Black Redstart, with 
black breast and throat, chestnut tail and white 
wing bars, prefers rocky ground or bombed 
buildings, and has recently begun to breed in S 
England 

Redwing, a bird of the Thrush family which Ihids 
its way to this country for the winter, iie- 
sembles the song thrush, but distinguished by 
ginallcr size, bufflsh-whlte eye-stripe, chestnut 
flanks and underwings It has bred m .Scotland 
and on Fair Isle 

Redwood or Sequoia. This genus of coniferoin < ree 
comprises two species of Redwoods occuiring in 
N W America Specimens of one species, the 
Giant Redwood, reich a height of over 300 ft 
and a thickness of 30 ft The age of the largest, the 
General Sherman tree, is put at 3.500 years 
Reed, the sound-producing agent (of Him cane or 
metal) of many musical iiistnunents Reeds 
are described as free or beating, and the latter as 
single or double, i e . two reeds placed together 
which vibrate when wind is forced between 
Reed Instruments Inelude clarinet, harmomuin, 
bassoon, oboe, bagpipe, mouth organ 
Relerendum and Initiative, two methods bv which 
the wishes of electors may be expressed with re- 
gard to proposed legislation It is developed to 
the highest extent m Switzerland In a re- 
ferendum some specific matter is referred to the 
electors The Initiative is the means bv winch 
electors can compel their representatives to con- 
sider a specific issue After consideration by the 
legislature it must then be submitted to tlie 
electorate for approval (? e . a referendum) 
Gen <le Gaulle has made use of the referendiini 
in seeking the consent of tlie French nation for 
his iiollcies In a democracy a referendum 
should be preceded by a progranune of education 
and public debate 
Reformation. See J38, 25. 

Reform Bills. The principal Bills have been 
passed for the reform of the Parliamentary 
franchise The first w'as the great Reform Bill 
ot 1832. introduced by Lord John Russell and 
enacted under the Whig administration of Lord 
Grey In addition to a sweeping redistribution 
of seats, this Act greatly extended the franchise 
but still left many people without the right to 
vote The second BiJI, passed in 1867, further 
redistributed the seats and gave the vote to 
workers in towns. A third BiJl, passed in 1884 
^nder a Gladstone ministry, removsd the 
distinction between borough and county 
franchises, enfranchised agricultural workers, 
and thus gave the vote to all men over 21. 
Women had to wait until 1918 to get the vote at 
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the age of :}(). The Representation of the 
People (EQual Franchise) Act. 1928. gave them 
the right to be registered as Parliamentary 
electors at the age of 21. thus making England 
into a true democracy See also ClO(l). 

ReEraction. • The change of direction which light 
rays and other rays undergo when passing from 
one medium to another 'i’he phenomenon is 
due to the fact that in different media light (and 
Other forms of radiation) has different speeds 

Refractory, a substance capable of standing high 
temperatures and therefore useful for making 
furnaces and allied apparatus. Some insulating 
refractories are tire-clay, alurniiia, porcelain, 
carborundum, graphite, and silica Some re- 
fractory metals are platinum, molybdenum, 
tungsten, tantalum, and the alloys nichrome. 
chromel. alumel 

Reindeer, a genus of deer horned in both sexes, 
occurring only in northerly regions It has an 
average height of 4 ft. 6 in . is very fleet of 
foot, and the laiplandera utilise it for draught 
purposes and for food 

Relativity. The laws of relativity have been suh- 
stantiallv proved and have revolutionised our 
ideas as to the nature of space, time, matter, 
and energy and forced ns to think along new 
lines In 1949 a new theory by Einstein was 
announced which sets forth m a senes oi equa- 
tions the laws governing both gravitation and 
electromagnetism, which is said to bridge the 
gap that separates the universe of the stars and 
galaxies and the universe of the atom At pre- 
sent the one is explained by relativity, and the 
other re.sts on the quantum theory Sec ri4. 

Rebel ui sculpture is of three kinds — high relief 
(alto-rehevo). in which the ftgiires stand out to 
the extent of one-half of their natural propor- 
tions, low-relief (ba<^‘^o-Tehevo) when the figures 
project but slightlv; and middle-reliei (mezzo- 
rehero), when tlie projection is intermediate 

Renaissance. See J38. 

ReptUia, tlic class of vertebrate animals including 
tortoises, lizards, snakes, ( ro( odiks See F33(2) 

Republican Party of the United States was born by 
the tiision in 1854 of the group who called them- 
selves National Uepuhlicans, having split Irom 
the Democrats over tariffs in 1825. and the 
northern Democrats, both of them iieing oiiposed 
to slavery It came to power on Abraham 
Lincoln becoming President In 1861 and re- 
mained m power (with the exception ot four 
Administrations) until 1912 On coming to 
power m 1920 the Hepuhlicans withheld tlie 
U S ratification c*f tlie Treaty of Versailles, 
which h.id been negotiated by Woodrow Wilson 
It was defeated in 1932 largely as a result of the 
economic dcpres.sion Once isolationist in 
foreign policy, the Rarty now advocates an 
active policy, especially in Asia Until the 
election of (len. Eisciihow^er as President in 1952. 
the Republican Party had not helti power for 
20 years The symbol ot the party is an 
elephant 

Requiem Properly a mass for the dead, the term 
18 extended to cover musical settings by 
Palestrina, Mozart. Verdi, and others 

Reredos, the ornamental screen at the back of the 
altar or communion table It is often of a 
highly decorative character and is an archi- 
tectural feature in many cluirchea in Spam, 
Other examples are to be found m the following 
cathedrals in England . Southwark, St Albans. 
Winchester, Durham, and Jdverpool In All 
Souls College, Oxford, one is to be seen actually 
attached to the wall. 

Resins, natural resms are vegetable compounds 
largely employ'ed In the Industrial arts They 
comprise india-rubber, amber, mastic, copal, 
etc. “ Synthetic resins ” ls a term sometimes 
used as a synonym for ** plastics ” 

Rest, a musical term denoting silence or cessation 
from playing for the period represented by the 
character of the rest, e 0 . minim, semibreve, 
quaver 

Retina, the layer of the eye which is sensitive 
to light 

Reuter, an international news agency, organised 
since 1941 as a trust and owned by the nevyi- 
papcTB of Britain. Australia, and New Zealand, 
founded by Baron .1 de Reuter in 1819 

Rhapsody, an instrumental composition, not in 
symphonic form, which suggests that it was 


composed to express some powerful emotion or 
ecstasv. Liszt’s " Hungarian Rhapsodies ” 
are based on old folk tunes, while it is believed 
that Gershwin’s " Rhapsody m Blue " Is in- 
tended to express the mood of America at the 
time it was written. 

Rhea, a large flightless bird, the " ostrich ” of S 
America, distinguished from the ostrich proper 
by smaller size, longer beak, larger wings, no 
tail and 3 toes Instead of 2. There a re 2 species 
Rhinoceros, a large hoofed quadruped, of whlcli 
there are nine existing species native to the 
river and marsh regions of Africa. India. Bor- 
neo. and Java. It is remarkable for its thick 
hide and upturned snout, from which springs a 
long horn The white rhinoceros, which is 
scarce, is the biggest species, attaining a length 
of 10-12 ft and a height of from 5 to C it 
Rhodium, a metallic clement, symbol Rh, dis- 
covered by Wollaston in 1804 It Is found In 
platiiumi ores in small amoimts, generally less 
than 2 per cent. With platinum It gives a very 
hard and durable alloy, it is also used, instead ot 
silver, in putting the reflecting layer on a mirror. 
Rialto, a famous bridge that crosses the Grand 
Canal at Venice, and dates from 1.591. 

Ribbon Fish or Oarflsh, a deep-sea fish, derivmg 
Its name from its rihhon-Ilke shape 'J'hough 
many feet in length, it is only an inch or two 
thick The libbon flsh is rarely met with 
because of its habitat, and most of what la 
known about it has been learnt from specimens 
occasionally cast ashore during storms 
Riboflavin. Vitamin Bj. it is essential in the diet 
of man and many animals, its absence causes 
stunted growth and loss of energy It is a 
nitrogenous base attached to a sugar group, 
found in milk, yeast, liver, and eggs, and it 
occurs in some enzymes and nucleic acids 
Rice, a grain-vieldmg grass, of which thousands of 
strains are known today, extensively cultivated 
in China, India, and certain parts of America, 
and forming the main food of the peoples oi 
Chhia, Japan, India, and the Malayan regions 
Some 95 per cent of the world's nee is produced 
and consumed in the Orient. The grain with the 
husk is known as " paddy ” Arrack, an alco- 
holic liquor, 18 made from fermented rice seeds. 

’’ Rights ol Man,” the title of the declaration of 
the French National Assembly in 1789, pro- 
claiming that all men have equal rights. Also 
the title of a famous book by Tom Paine, 
justiiying the Revolution, 

Rime, a crystalline deposit of ice formed on objects 
exposed to wet fog at the same tune as ''ro&b 
Rinderpest or Cattle Plague, is a highly contagious 
disease affecting cattle, sheep, and other 
ruminants In Europe tlie disease has been 
eradicated, but it was fonnerly very widespread 
and caused great loss of lite amongst cattle. 
1’he disease is caused by a illtrable vims, and 
18 attended by fever and congestion of the 
mucous membranes 

Ring Dove or Wood Pigeon, a blue-grey bird, 
distinguished from other pigeons by larger size 
(10 in ), white wing-bar. glossy green-and- 
purple neck, and white half-collar. It is very 
common in Britain 

Rituale, the book of rites used in the Roman 
Catholic Church for the administration of cer- 
tain sacraments and other church ceremonies 
Lilie the Roman breviary, it dates in its present 
form from the Council of Trent 
R.N.A. (Ribonucleic Acids). See Nucleic Acids. 
Roach, a well-known small fresh-water liah oi the 
can) family. 

Roaring Forties, name applied to the prevailing 
westerly winds over the oceans in the temperate 
latitudes of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Robin (or Redbreast). A small bird with olive- 
brown upper parts and orange-red forehead, 
throat, and breast, both sexes alike ’The 
young are speckled, lacking the red breast Its 
wide European distribution includes the British 
Isles, where It is the national bird It also 
occurs in N Africa and W Asia 'The nest is 
placed In a great variety of situations including 
holes in banks, trees, and walls; in sheds, 
amongst Ivy, and sometimes in old tins. Nest- 
ing-boxes are readily adopted, but care should 
be taken to ensure that the entrance- hole is 
small enough to exclude starlings. Robins are 
pugnacious and defend their territories witli 
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vigour. ITielr attractive appearance, tnistAil 
dlBpoflltlon, engaging ways, and sweet song make 
them extremely popular, ITie name robm is 
also applied to a number of very different birds, 
one of which, the American llobin, occasionally 
wanders to Europe 

Rock Dove, the grey pigeon Columla hvta of 
Europe and Asia, ancestor of the domestic 
pigeons as Darwin was the first to show 

Rockets for use In war were Invented by Sir Wil- 
liam Congreve early in the 19th cent., and 
proved very de^structive in siege operations 
They were used over 2,000 years ago by the 
Clilnese Rockets were used as w’capons by 
aircraft, infantry, etc and the Germans de- 
vised the huge V2, carrying a ton of explosive, 
which was used near the end of the war to bom- 
bard London. Rockets are propelleci by the 
burning of fuel (e.p . oxygen or nitric acid), the 
exhaust. l>eing ejected at high velocity, thrusts 
the rocket forward Instruments are carried 
to high altitudes by rockets to measure atmo- 
spheric pressure, density, temperature, and 
wind veliKilties and to study the properties of 
the Ionosphere A Soviet space rocket carrying 
scientific instruments hit the moon in Sept 
1959. British hlgh-altitude rockets are Black 
Kniuht and Skylark. Blue Streak (a rocket 
76 ft long. 10 it. diameter, and weighing 
,60 tons), which was abandoned Ijy the British 
as a military weapon, is now being used bithe 
European Space Research Programme. See 
a ho F44. 

Rockoons, rockets raised to firing position in the 
upper atmosphere by large plastic balloons 
During the International Geophysical Year 
rockoons were fired from the Arctic. Antarctic, 
and Equator to study geomagnetism and the 
aurora. 

Rococo, an architectural stylo which was. in effect, 
the final stage of Baroque (qv ) The name 
first came Into use about 1830 to describe the 
period 1720-70 and means “ shell -shaped ” 
(French Rocaille), since the shell was a favourite 
motif In Rococo ornamentation About the 
iMJglnnlng of the early 18th cent the heavy 
older type of Baroque began to show even less 
restraint than had characterised it in the past; 
it became still leas utilitarian, and showed a 
kind of playful lighthearted vitality which mani- 
fested itself in a wealth of oniamental Invention 
Baroque was flanilioyaiit and robust. Rococo 
frivolous. In architecture Rococo is naturally 
found in those areas where the Baroque had 
flourished, i e . Munich. Prague. Vienna, and 
Dresden. In painting, the best expressions of 
Rococo are to be seen in the works of the 
French painters Watteau (d 1721), Boucher 
(d. 1770), a favourite of Mine de Pompadour, 
and famous as a decorator of boudolre. and 
Fragonard (d. 1800) (As in the case of 
Baroque, it was typical of Rococo that the 
sculpture, painting, and the decorative arts of a 
building all expressed the same spirit ) 

Roe, popular name given to organs in fish which 
produce eggs and sperms. “ Hard roe ” is that 
of the female and consists of eggs: that of the 
male is the soft roe or milt. 

Roebuck, a deer that was formerly common in the 
forests and parks of Britain, but is now only 
found at large in the northern parts of Scotland. 

Roller, a tropical Old World bird of the Coraciidae 
family, related to the hoopoe, kingfisher and 
bee-eater, of strikingly brilliant blue, chestnut, 
greenish-blue plumage There are fifteen 
species, one of which lireeda in the far north and 
visits the British Isles on its migrations to and 
from Its winter quarters in Africa. 

Romanesque Architecture, prevailed throughout 
Europe from the mid- 10th to the 13th cent , 
and implies an art which developed from that of 
the Romans Notable in Romanesque style 
were the rounded arch and masonry vaulting 
Romanesque led to the graceful and more com- 
plex Gothic (a V ). The Italians never regarded 
(]lothlc highly and Romanesque churches, 
generally based on the* basilican plan (oblong 
with double colonnades and a semi-circular apse 
at the end), continued tobe built there until the 
beginning of the 16th cent. Some of the best 
examples can be seen at Pisa (11th cent ). 
Florence ^San Miniato, 1013), Lucca (12th cent ), 
and Milan (the 12th cent. San Ambrogio, most 


famous of all). In Germany Romanesque 
architecture flourished longer than m France or 
England ; the most famous churches are in the 
valley of the Rhine, at Cologne (completely 
destroyetl during the second world war). Mainz 
and Speyer In France Romanest^ae churches 
are found In Burgundy, Provence and Nor- 
mandy For English Romanesque ace Norman 
Architecture. 

Roman Roads, highways constructed by the 
Romans. They were of great durability. The 
best known British roads w^ere Ermine Street 
(London, I-mcoln, York), Fosse Way (Lincoln 
through l>elce8tcr. Cirencester. Batli, F.xeter), 
Watling Street (London to Shropshire) 

Romanticism, a tenn for a movement in the arts — 
whether in music, painting, sculpture or litera- 
ture — which seeks to give expression to the 
artist's feelings about his subject rather than to 
be concerned with form or reality The romantic 
view Is that art is nature seen through a tem- 
perament. the reaJi.st view is that art is a 
slice of life Just as Descartes (159(5-1660) 
was tlie herald of the Age of Reason, so 
Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-78) was the 
herald of the Age of Romance, the first to 
give it full expression Ills influence cannot 
l)e overemphasised (See J14). In painting 
Delacroix (1798-1803) Is the romantic artist par 
excellence with ids uncontrolled expression ot 
the passions and love of the exotic. In litera 
ture the Romantic movement reached its finest 
form in the works of Goethe. Schiller, and 
Heine, in the poetry of Bvron, Keats. Words- 
worth. Shelley and Blake, and in the writings ot 
Victor Hugo. Since Romanticism Is partly 
a matter of temperament m the artist just as 
Oasslcisin Is, it may be found at all tunes and 
places, although whether or not It becomes pre- 
dominent depends on contemporary taste 
CXibism, for example, with its attention to fonn 
Is classical, whereas Surrealism with its atten- 
tion to content is romantic 

Roman Walls were built as frontier barriers under 
the Emperors Hadrian (76-138) and Antoninus 
Pius (86-161) Hadrian’s works, linking Wall- 
send-on-Tyne W’ith Bowness-on -Solway, coni- 
Iirised a twenty-foot stone wall, ditches, turrets, 
" railecastles," fortresses, and a double earthen 
mound, or " Vallum.” Impressive nuns are still 
visible at Chesters and Housestcads Antoninus 
Plus, Hadrian’s successor, made a further ad- 
vance. but the turf wall which he built iHitween 
Forth and Clyde was soon abandoned Sep- 
timius Severus (140-211) restored Hadrian’s 
wall after the assassination of Commodus ami 
the subsequent civil wars. It was finally 
abandoneii between 380 and 390 

Rondo, a piece of music in which a principal 
theme is repeated several times with other 
themes in between In the typical Rondo of 
Beethoven {e g , third movement of Sonata 
Path6tique) the order is 1. 2. 1 — 3 — 1. 2. 1 

Rood Screen, an ornamental partition, separating 
the choir from the nave m a church, and sup- 
porting a crucifix or nnid 

Rook, a member of the crow family, abounding in 
most parts of the British Isles and found iii 
Europe. Asia, and N Africa It has iTcen intro- 
duced into New Zealand. Rooks usually nest 
in colonies in tall trees. ’I’hey are highly in- 
telligent birds, and their ways have long been 
the subject of much careful study. 

Rosary, a circular chain of iieads, used by ( atholie*? 
when reciting a particular form of sustained 
prayer. Each bead representp an entire 
prayer, and the combmed prayers constitute the 
Rosary. 

Roses, Wars ol the (1465-85), between the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster, for the possession 
of the English crown, began In the reign of 
Henry VT. and ended with the death of Richard 
III on Bosworth Field. The emblem or badge 
of the Lancastrians was the red rose and of the 
Yorkists the white rose All rivalry between 
the Roses ended by the marriage of Henry VII , 
the Lancastrian, with the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV , the Yorkist. 

Rosetta Stone, discovered in 1 799 by the French at 
Rosetta In Egypt, and deposited in the British 
Museum. It is a piece of black basalt about 8 ft. 
long, and contains a decree of the Egyptian 
priests of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (205-181 B c ) 
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In (1) hieroglFPhiCT, (2) demoMo. and (3) Greek 
characters. It was by means oi the three differ- 
ent Inscriptions on the same stone that hlero- 
trlyphlc writing was first able to be deciphered. 

Rotten Row, a corruption of route de roi (king’s 
drive), tlH famous riding resort in Hyde Park 

Ronge et Noir, a well-known gambling card game 
played on a table divided into two sections and 
marked with two black and two red lozenges. 

Any number of players can take part, and the 
money is staked on the red or black spaces 
The cards are dealt out. first to Noir. until the 
pips aggregate more than 30, then in like man- 
ner to the Kouge, and the packet coming nearest 
to .31 wins the stakes 

Roulette, a gambling game played on a table 
carrying a revolving wheel divided into 37 
compartments. Each compartment bears a 
munlier, 0 (zero) and 1 to 30. The numbers 
are mixed and do not follow any particular 
order. Of these 37 numbers 18 are black and 
18 are red, whereas zero is green. The players 
stake their money on any compartment, 
colour, or combination of munbera they please 
'rhe wheel is whaled round and a ball is set 
rolling m the opposite direction, dropping 
finally Into one of the compaitments. thus 
deciding the winning number and colour. 

Round, a musical coinpoHitlon in several parts, 
taken up by each pariicipator at a different 
pomt from the other, and effecting a harmonious 
combination throughout. A Catch Is similar in 
form, but iLSually allied to humorous words 

Roundhead. In the reign of diaries I. and later, 
a Puritan or member of the 1‘arliaiuentary party 
who woic his hair cut short, i t was originally a 
term of derision applied by the Koyallsts. who 
usually wore ringlets 

Round Towers, high circular towers with conical 
roof and massive inasonrv walls, built during the 
earlv Middle Ages (c 10th cent ) it is believed 
that they served as refugees and lookouts 
These buildings are niunerous in Ireland, and 
tbice remain m Scotland, including that at 
Jirechin which Is attached to the church 

Royal Academy of Arts was founded in Ta3ndon in 
1768, under the patronage of George III. The 
eaily exhibitions of the Academy were held first 
in Pall Mall, and alter in Somerset Hoase, 
where the exhibitions continued to be held 
until 1830, when the National Gallery being 
built, the Academy moved its quarters to 
that building In 1860 the present Royal 
Academy at Burlington House was opened 
The Academy rimnbers 38 It A s and about 
30 A It. A 8 List of presidents Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (1768), Benjarum West (1702). 
James Wyatt (1805), B. West (1806), Sir 
Thomas Lawrence (1820), Sir M. A. Shoe 
(1830), Sir C. Eastlake (1850), Sir F. Grant 
(1866), Lord Leighton (1878), Sir J. E. MIILais 
(1896), Sir E. J. Poynter (1896). Sir Aston Webb 
(1919), Sir F Dicksee (1924), Sir William 
Llewellyn (1928), Sir E Lutyens (1938), 

Sir A J Munnings (1944), Sir Gerald F Kelly 
(1949), Sir A. E Kichardson (1954) and Sir 
diaries Wheeler (1957). The Academy holds 
an exhibition of pictures, statuary, and architec- 
tural designs every summer, to which iiou-meni- 
bers can, subject to selection, send their work 

Royal Hospital, Chelsea, built by Wren, was opened 
In 1694 as an institution for Invalid soldiers. 

Royal Institution, established 1799. and In- 
corporated by Royal Charter In 1800 for *' the 
promotion, extension, and diffusion of Science 
and of Useflil Knowledge.” It was in the 
building of the Institution that Faradai’’ con- 
ducted ins experiments. It supports four pro- 
fessors; natural philosophy, astronomy, chemis- 
try. and physiology. Famous also for its Christ- 
ijias lectures designed for a juvenile audience 

Royal Society was founded by Royal Cliarter in 
1660, Viscount Brouncker lieing the first presi- 
dent. Its Fhilosovfiical Transackons date from 
1005. The meetings are held in Burlington 
House. Among the presidents have been Sir 
Christopher Wren, Pepys, Sir Isaac Newton. 

Sir Joseph Banka. Sir Humphry Davy, Prof. 

T. H. Huxley, Lord Rayleigh, Sir Archibald 
Geihie. Sir J. J. Thomson. O M , Prof. Sir C. ». 
Sherrington, O.M., G.B E.. Lord Rutherford, 
O.M.. Sir William Henry Bragg. O M.. Sir Henry 
Dale, O.M,, Sir Robert Robinson. O.M.. Lord 
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Adrian. 0 M.. Sir Cyril HInshelwood. O.M., and 
Sir Harold Florey. 

Rubber, produced from the juice of certain trees 
and shrubs of tropical countries, is in such ex- 
tensive demand now for tyres and other pur- 
poses that rublier plantations have been estab- 
lished in almost every part of the world where 
rubber can be grown, particularly m Malaya 
and Indonesia. The best kinds come from the 
Amazon valley. Great advances were made in 
the production of synthetic rubber during the 
second world war 

Rubicon, a small river falling Into the Adriatic, and 
forming one of the Italian boundaries, the cross- 
ing of which anciently involved decisive action 
and constituted a declaration of war Thus the 
phrase “ crossing the Rubicon ”, denoting an 
act from which there is no withdrawal 

Rubidium, a metallic element, symbol Rb, most 
closely resembling potassium. It Is silver- 
white and very soft, and was discovered In 1801 
by Bunsen and Klrchoff, using the spectro- 
scope It is rare, occurring In small amounts In 
the mica called lepidollte and In potash salts of 
the Straasfiirt deposits In Gennany. 

Rubrics are Instructions in regard to the cere- 
monies of the Church, appearing in red in the 
Prayer Book 

Ruby is a deep red variety of Corundum (alu- 
minium oxide), one of the most valued of 
precious stones Bimna yields some of the 
finest, and rubies of Inferior colour are found in 
Siam. Ceylon. South Africa, and Brazil 

Rudd, a Iresh-watcr fish of wide distribution, 
plentiful in the rivers of Britain, and found In 
most other parts of Europe, also in Asia Minor 
It is of a reddish-gold colour, with a greenish- 
blue beard. 

Rnfl, a bird related to the common sandpiper, at 
one time very common in the Fen districts. 
TTie males have a ruff of feathers round the neck 
In the breeding season. The female is the 
Reeve 

Ruffe ar Pope, a small fresh-water fish common In 
most parts of central Europe, and similar in 
appearance to the ordinary perch It is foimd 
in British rivers 

” Rule, Biitannla I ” the national sea-song of Eng- 
land, was written by James Thomson (1700-48), 
the author of the " Seasons,” and set to music by 
Dr Arne about 1740 The poefn words were 
” Britannia, rule the waves! ” but it is usually 
rendered ” Britannia rules the waves ” 

Rum, an ardent spirit distilled from molasses, and 
containing from 40 to 50 per cent, of alct hoi. It 
is chiefly manufactured in the West Indies, and 
derives its special flavour from a volatile oil. 

Ruminants, animals that chew the cud. lieing 
provided with a compartrnented stomach, 
enabling them to swallow food, and later to 
bring It back to the mouth for mastication: 
€ 0 . sheep, goats, oxen, etc While in the 
rumen, or storage compartment, some digestion 
of food, especially cellulose, takes place by 
bacterial action 

Rtmcible spoon, a kind of fork used for pickles 
having three broad prongs The word was 
used by Edward Lear about 1870 as a nonsense 
word and may be derived from RouncivcU 
meaning large or huge from the bones said to 
have been dug up at Honcesvalles where 
Roland tell Rouncival peas are the large peas 
called ” marrowfats ” 

Runes, certain characters of an alphabet found in 
inscriptions in the Germanic languages, dis- 
covered cut upon stone monuments and imple- 
ments found in many parts of Europe. Including 
England. The runic alphabet originally had 
24 letters. Scholars agree that some of the 
runes derive from Greek and others from Latin. 

Rural Dean, an ecclesiastical officer whose chief 
duty is to assist the Bishop in the duties of his 
diocese 

Ruskln College, the first residential college for 
working people, founded at Oxford In 1899 by 
Mr Walter Vrooman, an American 

Rusts, parasitic fungi, some common species of 
which have reddish spores which in a mass have 
a rusty appearance A well-known species is 
the Wheat Rust {Furcinva oraminis), which has 
an alternative host in the barberry 

Ruthenium, a greyish-white metallic element, 
symbol Ru. discovered by Cilaus in 1845. It l.s 
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harder and more brittle than platinum, in whose 
ores It occurs. 

Rutile, mineral titanium dioxide It is found in 
many Igneous rocks, and in gneisses and schists. 
Its commonest colour is reddish-brown. 

s 

Sabaotb, a Hebrew word, meaning an anny or 
host, and applied sometimes to the Supreme 
Being, € a.. " the Lord of Hosts ’’ (Rom. ix. 29). 

Sabbath, the Bible name for the seventh day of the 
week, designated as the day of rest in the 
fourth commandment. It corresponds with 
Saturday in the modern calendar. The Chris- 
tian " Sunday " la the first day of the week 
It is nowhere in Scripture called the Sabbath, 
though this name is sometimes erroneously 
applied to it. 

Sabbatical Year was instituted by the Jews in an- 
cient times for the purpose of giving the soil a 
rest from cultivation. This was every seventh 
year. 

Sable, a furred mammal of the weasel family 
mainly Inhabiting Silieria It is bright brown 
in colour, and has a long, bushy tail. American 
sable is a marten. 

Saccharin, a white crystalline solid manufactured 
from toluene. 650 times as sweet as cane sugar. 
It is used as a sweetening agent, ns a substitute 
for sugar when sugar is forbidden, as in certain 
diseases, or when there is a shortage It has 
no value as a food. 

Sack, the white dry wines of Spain and Madeira, 
canary being the most popular. 

Safety Lamp, as used in coal mines, was invented 
by Sir Humphry Davy in 1816. The flame is 
enclosed in a cage of flne-meshed wire which 
allows air to enter and promote buniing. but 
conducts away the heat generated in com- 
bustion so that no product of combustion 
escapes at a temperature high enough to ignite 
explosive gases in the mine 

Sagittarius or “ the Archer,” one of the celestial 
constellations situated between Cvgnus and 
Aquila. Sagittarius is anotlier of the zodiacal 
constellations of 69 stars, whicli ancient astrono- 
mers worked Into tlie reprei;entation of an 
archer. It lies between Scorpio and Capriconms 

Sainfoin, a widely cultivated forage plant, espe- 
cially adapted for sheep It is of strong, leafy 
growth and bears bright red flowers It belongs 
to the same family of flowering plants as peas 
and beans. 

St. Elmo’s Fire, a glowing bmsh-Iike discharge 
of electricity which, takes place from sharp- 
pointed objects on mountains or the masts of 
ships exposed to the inten.se electric fields of 
thunder-clouds. 

Salamanders are amphibia superficially resembling 
lizards, from which they differ in having a 
moist skin and no scales 

Sallo Law was probably instituted in France m the 
6th cent, for the purpose of excluding females 
from inheriting the Crown. The Bourbons in- 
troduced the same law Into Spain, but this was 
abolished by decree In 1830 to enable Isabella 
II. to succeed 

Salicylic Acid can be obtained fmm the flowers of 
the meadow-sweet, and from oil of wintergreen. 
but Is now usually prepared by the action of 
carbon dioxide on sodium phenate un<ler pres- 
sure The acid Is then prepared from the 
sodium salicylate. It is used as an antiseptic 
and has been used as a food pre.servatn e. 
Aspirin Is a derivative of salicylic acid 

Salmon, a familiar fish notable for its habit of 
ascending rivers from the sea in the autunm and 
there depositing Its spawn, not returning to the 
sea until the early spring. The sabuon fishing 
season varies from place to place. 

Saltpetre. See Nitre. 

Salvarsan, the organic arsenical compound 
arsphenamlne. which Elirllch discovered was 
able to kill inside the human boily the splrochiete 
germ that causes syphilis Also known as 606 ” 
It has been superseded oy neusalvarsan. 

Salvation Army. See J39. 

Sanctuaries were places where offenders against 
the law were free from arrest, and previous to 
1697, when sanctuaries were suppressed, several 
parts of London were treated as sanctuaries. 
The chief of these refuge localities was in White- 
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friars. There were others in the Minories, Mitre 
Court, the Savoy. Westminster, and the Mint 
Other sanctuaries were at Beverley and at St 
Burian’s in Cornwall. 

Sanderllng, small wading bird of sandpiper family, 
breeds in tundra regions of far nortii. and Ls seen 
on sandy beaches of Britain as a winter visitor 
Conspicuous white wing stripe and, like Curlew. 
Sandpiper. Knot. Dunlin, and other ineinbers 
of sandpiper family, has marked change of 
plumage between winter and summer. 
Sandpiper, small- to medium-sized wading birds of 
several species whose migratory powers are so 
great that they are found in most parts of the 
world. They include the Common Sandpiper, 
a bird about 7 in long, greenish-brown head and 
back, white under-parts, beak long and slender 
Other species met with in Britain are the Green, 
Purple. Wood, and Curlew-Sandpipers 
Sans-culottes (Frencli — without knee breeches), 
a term applied by the French aristocrats to the 
revolutionary leaders during the French Itevolu 
tion who wore long trousers instead of knee 
breeches. 

Sanskrit is the language of ancient India, spoken 
by the Brahmins, and existing in early Oriental 
literature. It was the language of literature 
and government and Is now conflnerl to temples 
and places of learning. Its relationship to 
the modern Indian languages is rather like 
that of I atm and Greek to modern European 
languages 

Saponin. The term is a generic one applied to a 
range of organic compounds wlilch produce 
frothy, soapy solution.^ Saponins are ex- 
tracted from the soapwort root, horse chestnut 
seeds, etc. Saponin la the basis of the " foam ” 
used for fire fighting: it can lie used like soap to 
make insecticides and fungicides adhere to the 
leaves of plants Also used as detergents 
Sapphic Verse, a form of verse said to liave been 
invented by Sappho, the lyric poetess ol Lesbos, 
who fiourlahed about 600 n c 
Sapphire, a valuable deep blue varietv of Corun- 
dum (aluminiuin oxide) found mostly in India. 
Ceylon, and Northern Italy. Synthetic 
sapphire is often used for gramophone styJi 
Saprophytes. A tenn applieii to plants which 
feed on dead organic matter Many fungi are 
saprophytes 

Saracen, the name given In cla»ssic times to the 
Arab tribes of Syria and adjacent territories 
In the Middle Ages the current designation 
among the Christians for tlieir Miisiini enemies 
Sarcophagus, the name given to a stone coflln. 
such as was used by the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, for receiving the remains 
of their famous dead 'lliese sarcophagi were 
often decorated with rich carvings and sculptures 
Sardonyx. See Onyx. 

Samisophone, bears the same relation to the Oboe 
ns the Saxophone does to the Clarinet (i e , it 
has a metal tube and a double -reed mouth- 
piece). i'he ( 'ontrabass Sarrusophono is some- 
times used instead of the Double Bassoon. 
Sassanides were a dynasty of Persian rulers de- 
scended fioin Artaxerxes from 226 to 6.^)2 
Satellites are small planets revolving round the 
larger ones The moon is the earth’s only 
satellite. Jupiter has twelve, Saturn, nine, 
Uranus, five; Mars, two, and Neptune, two 
A number of artificial earth satellites have been 
launched by America and Russia since Oct. 
1967. See F44. 

Satin-Bird, one of the bow’er birds of Australia, 
the male is silky bine back and the female 
greyish green See Bower bird. 

Satlnwood, the timber of a tree plentiful in India 
and Ceylon, and valued for cabinet work It is 
of fine grain and very hard Varieties also exist 
in the West Indies. Florida, and Tasmania. 
Satrap, the name given in ancient times to a 
Persian Governor of a Province. 

Saturday, the seventh day of the week (the Jewish 
Sabbath), derived Its name from Saturn, or. 
as some hold, is called after the Saxon idol. 
Sateme. which was worshipped on this day. 
Saturn, a planet, the sixth from the sun, from 
^which It Is distant about 886 millions of miles, 
and around which it makes a revolution hi 
about twenty-nine and a half years. It is about 
71.500 miles in mean diameter, or nine times as 
large as the earth, and rotates on Its axis in ten 
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and a quarter lioma. it ja Mirroiiuded by a 
series of rintra composed of invriads of tiny 
satellites. It liaa nine small satellites. See 

F7. 

Saturnalia, festivals held in ancient Rome in 
honour df the t:od Satiinius 'I’hey were made 
the scene of the most boisterous festivities, and 
were continued for several daja at the end of 
December 

Sawfish, a larce marine ray foun»l in tropical 
Anieiica and Guinea, whose snout often attains 
the Icnpth of Re\cral feet, and is provided with 
saw-like teetli This “ saw ” is swunp from 
side to side anionp a slioal of tlsli which lorm 
the foiHl of tins ray 

Sawtly Tiiesc insects arc considered to be the 
most primitive inomliers of the order (Hinneno- 
ptera] to whu h the bees and wasps belonp In 
appearance they resemble somewhat tlie latter 
but there is no waist separating tlioiax and 
alidomen The ftvipositor is ne\er used as a 
stinp. usually it is saw-like so that the female 
can use it to make incisions into tibsues of iilants 
where tlie epgs are laid 'Phe larvae look like 
cateriullars of biitterilics an<i moths One of 
the commonest spec les occurs on gooseberry 
bushes 

Saxhorns, laipe bia.ss instruments on the cornet 
model invented bv Sax '1 hey aie much usetl 
in inilit.iry and other brass liands. T'iio 'Puba 
H the Hass Saxlunn m F< fiat or F 'Phe 
Kuphomum is the Bass Saxhorn in B Flat The 
tJontrabass Saxhorn m B flat (<c, one octa\c 
lower than the ICuphonlum) is called the 
Bombardon, but this term may be .ipplnsi (o 
the Fl fiat Tuba 

Saxons, a 'Pcutonic race oripinallv inhabiting what 
is now Dolstein By the 7th cent tlicy had, 
with the AnpIcH and ,Tutcs, compiered and 
colonised moat ot FhiKlaiul 

Saxophone, a musical instrument bist described 
aa a metal clarinet with a wide, eurve<l tube It 
IS raiely used in serious music but is an iiupi'i- 
taut component of dance bands and the hk(‘ 

It is also used m military bands 

Scale (Musical), tlie senes of notes on whuh a 
musical comiKisitiori is built Most Fairoiiean 
muMC IS constiucted mioii the Major and Minor 
Diatonic Scales (q v ) 

Scald, llio name of the Nor^e poets, who wore 
similar to the bards of Wales Tbev liad to 
relebi it'* the achievements of tln*ir wainm., 
and lead( rs 

Scallop, iiiarme bivalve mollusis of the Reims 
Vecten. which is vvulelv distributed 'Phe 
scalloped edge to the ^iiell icsiilfs from a 
pattern of radhiting grooves Related to the 
oyster 

Scandium, a iimtal element, symibol Sc It wms 
(hscoK'red m 1S7'.) by Nilson, ami occurs m 
small (luaiitities in cci tain rarer imneials sue h as 
wolti aniiLc. 

Scapular, a vcscmeiu, hanging from the shoulder to 
the Iviu'C'^, worn bv mcmbeis ol (crtain Roman 
Catholic orders 'I’lic name is also given to tw'»> 
small pieces ol cloth worn over the shoulders by 
lay members of (he Chureh m limiour ot the 
Virgin 

Scarabaeidae, a family of beetles (Hcarabs) widely 
dlstrnmted through Africa and Asia and the 
inner iiarts of Furope Tt is to this genus that 
the “ Sacred Beetle ” of the Fgyptians beloiig.s, 
and iumienju.s reprcsciitations of it aie touud on 
ancient monuments 

Sceptre, the start or rod constituting the symbol of 
supreme authority Tarauin, the elder, w.is the 
first Roman to assume the sceptic in lOS n c’ 

The French kings of the 5th cent, made a 
golden rod their sceptre 

Scherzo. The word sigmhcs a joke It ks useil to 
describe a piece of music in light or jocular vein 
Beethoven used the Scherzo as a middle move- 
ment In a number of Symplioiiies and Sonatas, 
since when id has tended to displace the more 
formal minuet. 

Schism, an eccleRia.stical term for division in a 
church The Great Schism was the separation 
of the Greek Ghurch from the Latin, Anally 
established in 1054. The Western .Schism ^as 
the division in the Roman Catholic Church from 
1378 to 1417. when there were two lines of 
popes, one at Rome and one at Avignon, which 
arose over the election of Urban VI and Clement 
BB (72na Ed ) 
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\1T to the papacw and was more a matter of 
persons and polities tlmii a (luestion of faith. 

Schist, the geological name of certain metaniorphic 
rocks composed for the most part of minerals 
with thin plate-likc crystals (c n , mica) so that 
the layers of a schist are closely paiallcl Quartz 
occurs in schists, and where it preponderates the 
tciin "quartz schist ” is applied 

Schoolmen, the great scholastic philosophers ot 
the Middle Ages who devoted themselves to the 
study and exposition of questions of religious 
inquiry', and attempted to recoiuile the teacliing 
ot the (’hurcli with that nt Aristotle 'I’he chief 
rtchoolnien were Arclibishop Anselm, Albertos 
Magnus, Tlioiuas Aquinas I’etei Lombard, 
Dims Scotus See also J39(2). 

Scorpion 'I be stoipions constitute an order of 
the arthropods Distinctive features are the 
pair of powerful claws at the head and a " sting ” 
at the tail, wfiith ( iirvcs over the back In attack 
or defence sn that it iioints forwards The 
poison injected by the sting is potent, causing 
instant ilcath in !-pid(>rs. centipedes, etc , and 
acute discomfort to humans The idea that a 
cornered scorpion can stmg itself to deatli is 
a mytli, seorpions ire miinune to their own 
poison 

Scorpion Fly. The scoriiioii fiv, of whicli there .are 
less than 500 spec les. con^'titute a separate order 
of insects, the Mdoplera Tl.cy have 2 pairs 
oi membranous wings, and gam their popular 
name because m some species the end of the 
abdomen is tinned up, tiiough it docs not 
function as a sting 

Screo or Talus, the mass of loose, angular roek 
fragments which accmnulate towards the bot- 
tom of liill-Hides and mountain-sides Those 
liagnients have been detaihcd by weathering 
I>io< esses, in paitioulir lr(»st action. 

Sevphozoa Set .Telly Fish. 

Scythians, noinadK* conquerors and skilled horso- 
iiieii of aiuient tunes (0tli ‘3id cent bo) who 
inli.ihited much of .Southern Europe and Asiatic 
Russia 

Sea Anemones or Actinana, an order of marine 
animals of the (*(i*lciiterate class Avthozui 
'I’iiev form a large* and varied group of about 
1,100 spef les and riccnr in many beautiful 
(.olours fiowcr-liki* m form 

Sea Butterfly, marme moJluscs which propel them- 
selves by two “ wings," or side expansions ol 
the toot They constitute the order called 
l*lt ropoilo 

Sea Cow See Manatee. 

Sea Cucumbers or Holothuiians. Tliese animals 
constitute the class cd ccliiriodenns called 
llolol/niroidfo 'J’hey arc elongated and worni- 
like, witli a ring of about twenty tentacles round 
Uu* mouth 'ITicre are about 500 spec ics 

Sea Eagle, a genus ol flesh-eating birds related 
to the true eagles, kites, and nthci birds of prey. 
EvampDs arc tlie Bald Eagle, emblem of the 
USA, White-tailed Eagle (Grey Sea Einglc), 
and StelU'r’s Sea Fkigle of the B.iciftc coast ot 
Asi.i Last known m Britain in 1011 

Sea Elephant oi Elephant Seal, a curious genus of 
seal, the inaFa of which possess a prolKtseis a 
foot or more in length that suggests an ele- 
phant’s trunk They arc found on the coast of 
California and in certain paits of the Southern 
Ocean, tlieir blubber has a commercial value. 

Sea Gravimeter, a new mstriuiient to determine 
the density of the earth's crust beneath the 
oeeans of the world Designed bv Dr A Graf 
of Munich and Dr J I^amar Worzel of Columbia 
University, it can detect change.s of one- 
millionth of tlie value of gravity at the earth's 
surface and is being used m the oceanographical 
lesearch programme of the 1 G Y 

Sea Hare, a genus of molluscs {Aplvsia). so-called 
liccauRe of resemblance to a crouching hare 
The shell is thin curved i>Iatc largely sunk m 
the animal’s body They have four tentacles, 
occur In Britain in the laminaria or ribbon- 
wrack zone, and discharge a purple fluid when 
molested 

Sea Horse, a sea-flsh {Hippocampus), very numer- 
0118 111 the tropics and comprising some twenty 
species Their bodies are ringed and they have 
prehensile tails Their heads are horse-shaped, 
and they swim In a vertical position 

Sea Lily. A class of cchinodemis, the sea lilies 
may be roughly described aa "stalked star- 
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fishes ” There are about 400 livinB species, and 
several thousand extinct species are known. 
Otherwise called Cmiolds 

Sea Mouse, a Kenus of marine worms called 
Aphrodite, oval In shape, 8 or 9 in long, irides- 
cent. covered with fine bristles. 

Sea Squirts or Tunlcates. These animals are 
placed In the sub-phvinm called Urochonia, 
found growing in rounded, jelly-like masses 
on rocks near low-waler level They got their 
name through the water jets they discharge. 

Sea Urchin, species forming the claaa Ech moidac 
Tlie body is globular and covered with spines 
which may be usfid for both defence and locomo- 
tion The mam organa of locomotion are. 
however, the tube feet, as m atarllshes Much 
has lieen learnt of recent years by marine bio- 
logists from experiments with the purple sea- 
urchin Arbnria 

Seasons comprise the lour natural divisions of the 
year, and are due to the inclinations of the 
earth's axis to the plane of the elliptic 6ee 
Equinox, also N20. 

Secondary Sexual Characters. Clharacters of 
animals which are distinctive of sex, but hav^e no 
direct connection with the reproductive process 
Examples arc the mane of the lion and the 
antlers of some deer 

Secretary Bird, so called because of the amll-like 
plumes about Its ears, is a bird of prey related to 
the eagles and vultures, common in Africa, and 
of considerable service as an exterminator of 
snakes It i? a large bird about 4 ft m height 

Sedimentary Rocks. See F8f !) 

Seismology, the branch (T geophysics devoted to 
the stucly of earthquakes and other earth 
moveineiits. The instruments used tor the 
registration ot earth tremors are termed 
heiHinographs uiid consist m principle of a 
pendulum system, the supriorting fiamework 
following the giound movement and the bob 
I'cmaining at rest, thus setting up a relative 
movement between two paits In order to 
record the dihplaccinents completely, at one 
station, three seismographs are necessary to 
show the two hon/ontal and the vertical 
components of the motion Apart from de- 
tection and study of waves from earthquakes, 
sensitive seismographs arc now widely used in 
geophysical prospecting, particularly in the 
search for possible oilfields 

Selenium, a non-metallic element, symbol Se, 
related to sulphur it Is a d.irk red colour, and 
solid, found associated with auhihur. iron, 
pyrites, etc . though only m small quantities 
It IS a sciniconfluctpr (Fi8) and its special 
electrical properties have led to Its use in photo- 
electric cells and recti (ieis Sclcmum is widely* 
used m the chemical Industry as a catalv-it 
((/ V ) 111 producing aromatic hydrocarbons from 
less useful hydrocarbons. Also used lu making 
some types of glass 

Semi-Conductors. Many of the functions of ther- 
mionic valves are nowadays being performed bv 
various tvpes of semi-condiu tors, the increasing 
use of which promises to effect big changes in 
the design of railio receners and other radio 
equipment It is interesting to note that the 
crystal detector, which was in use for inaiiv 
years before the advent of the valve detector, 
was itself a particular example of the use ot a 
seml-conductiiig device During recent years 
the properties of certain cr^staIhne maten.ds 
have been more closelv investigated, and as a 
result crystal diodes have been produced which 
possess several advantages over valves But. 
more irnpoitant. it was soon found that crystals, 
if built up or ananged lu a suitable manner, 
could iirovide ainplifleation. and thus could be 
use<l as amplifiers or as oscillators, in inanv 
mstanees in the place of valves The crystal 
mnt/'rial used is [inncipallv germanium into 
which an impurity has been Introduced, or 
sometimes silicon similarly treated Sec 
Transistors. 

Semitic Languages are div’dod into two main sec- 
tions. one Including the Assyrian, Aramaic, 
Hebrew, and Phmniclan groups, the other 
embracing the Arabic and the Ethiopian 

Semitone, the smallest Interval In music — half a 
tone in the diatonic scale 

Senate, the higher governing Assembly of a Legis- 
lature. The word, applied primarily to the 


Roman council. Is also used to denote the upper 
chamber In the legislatures of France, the 
United State‘s, and other countries. In certain 
universities the govermng body is also called 
the Senate. 

Sensitive Plant. A species of Mimdka 

pudica), whose lejives are extremely sensitive to 
touch, shaking, and burning 
Sepia, the “ ink ” (<f the cuttlefish See Ink Sac. 
September, the ninth month of tne year, and the 
seventh of the old Roman calendar, hence the 
name, from Septimus 'rhe designation was 
several tunes changed liy the ICinperors, but 
none of the new names survived tor long 
Septet, a musical composition for seven voices or 
iiustruments 

Septuageslma Sunday, the third Sunday before Ixmt 
Septuagint, the (Ireek translation ot the Old Testa- 
ment There are many differences between the 
Septiiagint and the Hebnwv original, and there- 
fore It IS of great value for textual criticism 
Sorts, the name given to the slaves formeily exi^t 
mg In Russia, wlio answered to the condition ot 
the feudal " villeins " ot England They were 
attached to the soil and wi-re transferred witli 
it in all sales or leases Serfdom existed in 
Prussiii until 1807 and in Russia until ISOl 
Serpentine, a mineral chemically a hydrous sili- 
cate of rnagnesinm tJreen serpentine is ns'^d as 
an ornament stone Eibroiis serpentine is called 
asbestos 

Seival, a small c^irnivorous animal of the lynx 
order, with black sjiots on a tawny giound It 
18 numerous m Afiica preys upon the sm.iHer 
animals of Die deer family, and la bometmita 
btyleil the " 'I’lger Cat ” 

Servitor. See Sizar. 

Setflement, Act of. passed in 1701, assigned the 
( Town to the House ot Hanover in case of Anne’s 
death without children 'riie doci«ioii repre- 
sented the doternunai loti of th(‘ squirc's ,vnd the 
A^nglican ('Church never again to trust themselves 
to a Roman Catholic king 
Seven Champions of Christendom, as set forth In 
niedi.eval litenturc. were St George of Eng- 
land, Ht Andnav of Scotland St Patrick ol 
Ireland. St David of Wales, St James oi Sjiam, 
St Denis of Fiance, and St, Antlwuiv of Italy 
Seven Chinches of Asia, referred to in the Revela- 
tion of St John, weie those of Eplio'-u (ounded 
by St Paul In 57. SrnvTii.i, Pergarnos 'riivatira. 
Sardis, Philadelphia (Lydia), ind liaodice<i 
(Phrvgia), all in W \sia Minor 
Seven Wonders of the World were 1 the Pvra- 
mida of Egypt: 2. the tomb of Miuisolus, King 
of (’ana (hence tlie word m.iusolenm). 3. the 
'I'ernple of Diana at Ephesus, 4. tlie Walls and 
Hanging Garden.s of Babylon. 5, Mie ColosAus 
at Rhodes. 6, the Ivory ami Gold Statne of 
Jupiter Olympus, and 7, the Pli iros, oi Watch 
'I’ower, built at Alexandria by Ptolemy Phila 
<lehdius. King of Egypt 

Seven Years’ War was waged bv Frederick 
the Great and England against Ausi.na France, 
and Russia, from I7f)6 to 17G3 It resulted in 
the secession of Silesia to Prussia of Canada to 
I'iUglxnd, and in the strengthening of our 
Indian Fmpire 

Sexageohna Sunday ia the 2nd Sundav before I^ent. 
Sextant, an instrument whieh baa superseded the 
quadrant, as a measurer ot angles between dis- 
tant obiceta It 18 of special irnportanc^e in 
navigation and suiveving. and contains 00 de- 
grees described on a graduated arc A small 
telescope is attached and there are alsf> a couple 
of mirrors which reflect the distant objects so as 
to enable them to be accuiatf^Iy obser\ed The 
Invention is attributed to John Had lev. and to 
'riionias Godfrey indepemlently, about 1730 
Sextet, a musical composition lor six voices or 
mstniments 

Shad, a marine fish belonging to the same genus 
as the herring It is found along the Atlantic 
Coast of the U 3 A . and ascends rivers to spawn 
Shagreen, shark’s skin; also a leather of peculiar 
grain made from skins of wild asses, camels, 
horses, etc , and mostly manufactured in 
Astrakhan and Asia Minor 
Stv^ke, a musical embellishment produced by 
the rapid alternation of twm notes. 

Shalloon, a kind of cloth manufactured from wool 
and worsted, and used chiefly for women’s 
dresses and coat linings. It gets its name from 
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the fact that it was oritiinally made at Chalons 
Shamrock, the three-leaved clover-hke plant 
native to Ireland and its national emblem 
Shark, a large and powerful ocean flah. comprising 
many species, very widely distributed, but most 
numeToi%i in tropical seas They have lormid- 
able teeth and are the most carnivorous of all 
llshos They usiiallv attain a large ai7c. the 
whale-shark being often of a length of 50 It 
Commercially the shark yields shagreen from 
its skin, the tins are made mto gelatine, and an 
oil is obtained from the liver 
Sharp. See Flat. 

Sheep, a well-known family of ruminants ol great 
utility as wool-producers, and lor food From 
the earliest times sheep have been a source ol 
wenith to England So much were they valued 
in the 15th and IGth cent , that their e\- 
poit ition was fieouentlv prohibited The 
chiet English varieties are the Leicester. Cots- 
wold. Southdown, and Cheviot breeds Of the 
foreign breeds the most valued are the Merino 
sheep of Spam, which yield a tine long wool 
Austrxlia, L) S S 11 , Argentina, India. U S A . 

Mew Zealand, and S Africa are the chief wool- 
nrodueing countries m tlie world 
Shelduek, a handsome genus of surface- feed lug 
ducks, one ot whu h, the common shelduek. is an 
Inhabitant of thts country It is a beautiful 
whitc-and-chestriLit plumaged bird with ilaik- 
grceii head and neck and red bill Another 
HTiecies, the ruddy sheldrake, aprieais in Ent.im 
only occasionally 

Shellac 'Phis resin is the secretion t)f I he lae 
insect (CoccuH lacra), which oiours in lorests ot 
Assam and Siam It is used for making 
varmsli and in the Tn<inufactare ol gramophone 
records See aho Lac. 

Sheiaidizing Process for coating steel or iron 
parts with zinc to prevent corrosion, tins is 
done by heating the parts in a closed rotating 
tinini cuntairimg xinc dust 
Shilling has been an English com fi om .Saxon times, 
but IS was not of the \aliie of 12 peme until 
alter the (Vinquest 'Hie present st\h‘ of 
shilling dates from the time of Henry VI 1 
Ships liave existed from prelnstoric times 'Pliere 
Is mention of one that sailed from Eg\ pt to 
tJ recce in 1485 h r , and in 780 n c. the 'Pvnans 
built a double-decked vessel ISo doubh*- 
decked ship was known in England, howevei 
before the Rovdl Harry was built by licnrx V i I 
and it was not until the I7th cent that ship- 
building was earned on in this country a 
prominent industry 
Ship- worm. .Scr Teredo. 

Shoddy, the name given to a kind of cloth mainlv 
corniiosed of woollen or xvorsted rags, torn up 
and le-fabncatcd by powerlul machinery It 
was first made at Hatley in Yorkshire about 
181 ‘.5, and liecame a very important industry 
employing many thousands of people at Batley 
and the neighbouring town of Dewsbury 
Shot, the name given to solid projectiles tired from 
guns In the time of Henry V stone shot was 
used, later leaden shot, then iron shot, and 
tlnally steel shot, introduced by Sir Joseph 
Whitworth 

Slirike. a laige and varied family of birds of hawk- 
like behaviour found in all continents except 
H America 'Plic Red-backed Shrike. wIik h 
winters in Africa, ls a breeding visitor to 
England and Wales It is commonly called the 
" Butcher Bird ” from the way it impales its 
prey (small birds and insects) on tliorn-twigs 
The other species on the British list are the 
Great Grey Shrike, the Lesser Grey Shrike, the 
Woodchat Shrike, and the Masked Shrike 
Shrove 'Tuesday, the day before the first day of 
Lent, receiving its name from the old custom of 
.shriving, or making confession, on that day. 

In England the day has always been associated 
with the making of pancakes 
Sicilian Vespers, the term applied to the terrible 
maasacre of French people in Sicily hi 1282 
'ITie French under Charles of Anjou were then 
in occupation of the island, and had been 
guilty of many cruelties It began at Palermo 
on Easter Monday at the hour of vespers j^nd 
resulted In the expulsion of the French king 
and the Introduction of Spanish rule. 

Silence. Tower of, or dahhma, a tower about 25 It 
high, built by the Parsecs for their dead. The 


corpse is taken inside by professional oorpse- 
ticarers and left to be consumed i)v vultures. 
Parsees do not burn or bury their dead, and the 
dakhma is to protect the living and the elements 
from dettlemcnt 

Silhouette, a form of black profile portrait, in- 
^ented by Ktienne de Silhouette In 1750, and 
formed by an outline cutting made with scissors 
or other sharp instrument from cloth, paper, or 
other tl.it substance 

Silicon, an important non-metallic element, sym- 
bol Si. It IS related to carbon Next to oxygen. 
It IS the most aiiuiKiant constituont of the 
earth’s crust (27% by weight) It occurs in 
manv rocks, and its r)vide occurs in many 
forms (c f; . quartz, sand. Hint, agate, chahe- 
dony. opal, etc ) (.’oiiiing into use as a semi- 
c< r.h.i (,' material tor making transistors and 
•'Ml .1 ir •!< '. !■ I - 

Silicones are synthetic organic derivatives of 
silicon which bec.iuse of their high resistance to 
heat and moisture have special Uses, e y., lubri- 
cants, heat-resistant resms and lacquers, and 
watei -repel! ■‘lit Imishes .Silicones are com- 
pounds in wlueh the molecules consist of chains 
of atoms of silicon and oxygen alternately 
Silicones were develoiied in the United .States 
from discoveries first made by Brof F S 
Kipping at Nottingham University Manu- 
facture began m Britain fn 1950, and in the 
form of rtnids. resins, rnbboi.s, and greases they 
find wide use m industry 'riu^ largest plant In 
Europe IS in (damorgaii 

Silk, the* n line given to a soft glossy fabric mami- 
faetiired from the tine thread produc'ed by the 
silkworm It was known to, and highly prized 
by. the ancients, being at one time paid tor. 
weight for wc'ight, vvitli gold The manufacture 
of silk was earned on m .Suily in the Pith cent . 
later siireadmg to Italy, Siiain, and the south 
of France It was not manutac-tured m England 
before 1004, but when eertnin French refugees 
established tliemselves at .Spitalllelds in 1088, 
the industry was developed and became of iin- 
portaiKc In the 18th cent the T.ombes of 
Derby achieved great sureess in this industry. 
,Iapan, China, It.aly, Kore.i, and the Soviet 
Union are the chief silk-producmg countries 

Silkworm, the larva of a species of moth. Brmbyx 
non It is native to China, and has been culti- 
vated with succt'Hs in India, Persia, 'furkey, and 
It.ilv 'Tile silkworm of commerce feeds on 
mulberry leaves and produi'ca a cocoon of silk 
varying m colour from white to orange 'llie 
cocoon LS the silken habitation construeted by 
the worm for its entrance upon the pupal condi- 
tion. and to obtain the silk the pupa ls killed by 
immersion in hot-water 

Sill, a sheet-like mass of igneous rock which has 
been mtrnded parallel with the stratification of 
the country rock, cf a dyke 

Silurian 'I’liis geological period is one of the 
maior subdivisions of tlie Palaeozoic era. Its 
beginning is estimated at 440 million years ago. 
and the period lasted about 40 million years. 
Maximum thickness of the Silurian strata in 
Britain inea.sare3 15.000 ft .SVc F30. 

Silver, a white precious metal, symbol Ag (Latin 
aiyetituni). found in a free state, also in certain 
combinations, and in a variety of ores The 
chief silver-producing regions arc the Andes and 
Cordilleras Peru, Bolivia, and Mexico have 
yielded vast supplies of the metal since the 
lOtli century, and Colorado and Nevada in the 
United States have als<i been very prolific In 
silver yield In England standard silver (that 
used for ci'inngei tomierly contained 92i per 
cent line -.ilv* .Old per cent alloy, but when 
the price rose to 89irl per oz and the coins Ije- 
canie worth more than face value, the Coinage 
Act of 1920 was passed, reducing the tinenesa to 
half To provide silver bullion for industry and 
for a fund towards the redemption of our silver 
debt to America, it was decided in 1946 to 
replace the United Kingdom silver coinage by 
one made of cupro-nickel (75 per cent copper, 
25 per cent nickel) Maundy money, however. 
IS of the original silver standard Silver chloride 
and bromide are light-sensitive compounds and 
are used in photography 

Sllverflsh, a primitive wingless insect ( Lepisrna) 
found conuuonJy in old papers and under floor 
coverings 
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Simony, the offence of trading in church ofRcen, 
has Ijeen contrary to English law since the time 
of Edward VI IClizabeth also pniiniilgated 
laws against simony In 1879 a Royal Com- 
mission reported on the law and existing 
practice as to the sale, exchange, and resignation 
of benefices The position is now controlled by 
the Benefices Act 1898. the Amendment 
Measure 1923. and the Benefices Rules 1920 
Sinn Fein (Irish =-^ ourselves alone), an Irish 
nationalistic movement founded m 1905 which 
developed into a mass republican party and 
triumphed in the establishment of the Irish 
Free State A small extremist group has 
Bur\ived which renresents i»oIitically the ont- 
lawc^l IRA 

Sms, The Seven Deadly or Capital Sins are pride. 

avarice, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, tloth 
Sirius, the (iog-star. so called because of its situa- 
tion in the mouth of the Dog ((\inia Idajor) it 
is the brightest of all the fixed stars, and ib also 
one of the nearest to us 

Sirocco, a warm, southerly, often dust-laden, 
wind blowing across Mediterranean lamls from 
the Sahara, in advance of an eastward-moving 
depression over the Mediterranean 
Siskin, a small bird of the finch family, common 
in Northern regions, nesting m Britain The 
common Siskin has a yellow-green colour and is 
a lively, swift -flying bird with a stout bill 
Sistlne Chapel, the chapel of the Pope in the Vati- 
can. renowned for its frescos l>y Michel.ingelo 
Six Articles, The Statute of the, was passed in 1530 
for compelling adhesion to the ebiet dot nrines ol 
J toman Catholic faith, t^ansub‘^tan(latlon. 
communion m one kind only lor the laitv. 
vows of chastity, celibacy of the cleigy, piivatc 
mahses, and auricular confession those who 
lefused to subscribe to the Articles were treated 
as heretics 'I'he Act was repealed in 1547 
Sizar, a student ol Cambridge or Diitilni Dniversity 
to whom concessions ui regard to eollcge hills 
.lie made alter having passed a certain exanun.v 
tion He formerly waited on I he table, 
similar students at Oxford arc called servitors 
Skate, a genus of .sea- fishes rel iled to the R.ivs 
Skink. The skinks constitute a large i.imilv of 
lizards with large smooth scales, under eaoli ol 
whicli IS a bony plate 'J'he largest species, 
lound in Australia, is about 2 ft long Some 
skinks have adopted a burrownng li;ibit and 
degeneration ot the limbs is a.ssoii.ited with 
this. 'J'lie (’oinmon Skmk is .i sin ill sin*eies about 
5 In long, living in the deserts ot N Atih'a 
Skua, falcon-] ike marine birds rel.ited to the gnlls. 
found throughout tl]e world Know'u as 
“ Robber Birds" because they stc.il nut only 
tiie young and eggs of otbei birds (iiuluding 
penguins) but also their f(*od, wliicli they force 
them to diHgoige m mid-air The Arctic Sku.i 
breeds as far south as .Scotland The (beat 
Skua breeds in both Ant.arctic.a and Arcfiea 
(4ther species are the i’om.anne. the Long-tailed, 
and lSlc(’onnlck’s Skua 

Skunk, .1 Noith Amencan manunal of Ihe wo.iscl 
lamilv, with siioit legs and long bushy tail All 
fifteen species arc black and wlnte, some licing 
btripeil and the rest spotted It secretes and 
ejects at will a foul-smelling fluid Anything 
tainted with this fluid rctams the odour for 
days 

Sky. The blue colour of the sky on a summer’s 
day 18 the result of the Bcattonng of light waves 
by particles of dust and vapour in the earth’s 
atmosphere Blue light having almost, the 
smallest wavelength in the visible spectrum 
(0 00004 cm ) ts scattered laterally about 10 
tunes as much as the red (0 00007 cm ). 
Skyscraper; owmg to lack of ground space, 
increasing cost ot land, and gTi>wth of modern 
iities. buildings are being made liigher than 
broader, hence the name The structures are 
constructed of a steel framework usually clothed 
In concrete or reinforced concrete. Among the 
highest examples are the Soviet Palace. Moscow 
(1,365 ft ), the Empire State Building of New 
York (1,250 ft ), and the (Tane Building of 
Chicago (1.022 ft ) 

Slate, fine-grained elavey rocks which have 
undergone metamorphism. They cleave easily, 
and it is this property of cleavage which makes 
them a valuable source of roofing material. 
Welsh slates are among the best, there being 


important quarries at Penihyu, Llanbcris, and 
Fftestiiilog 

Slavery- In its earlier forms, as in the times of 
ancient (frceie and Rome, in the feudal ages, 
when vassalage and villeinage existed, and in 
the serfdom of Russia and othel' northern 
nations, slavery was attended by many in- 
liumaiiities ant] evils, but perhaps m the negro 
slavery system which iirevalled in the British 
colonies for upwards of 200 y'ears and in certain 
parts of tlie United States up to 1865, it attained 
its highest point of trueltv Since 1833 no 
slavery has existed in the Britisli possessions, 
though to the world’s shame It is still prevalent 
in paits of Arabia, and, in the iorin of forced 
labour, in parts of Africa and elsewliere 

Slide Rule, an instrument wtnch m its simplest 
form consists of two log.inthmic scales sliding 
alongside each rrher By its use multiplio.^tion. 
division, cxti action of roots, etc . are speedily 
carried out 

Sloth, a curious family of mammals, onlv found 
in Central and South America. They dwell 
almost entirely in the trees, iirocecding from 
branch to branch with their bmlies hanging 
downwards, their weight being supported by 
their large hook-like claws Tliey eat loll ige 

Slow-Worm, a species of lizard found in Biitain 
which lacks legs fSilver witli longitudinal 
brown stripes, it lives almost entirely on slugs 

Smelting. 'Die process ot lic.itmg an ore w ith a re- 
thieing agent to convert ore into metal, and with 
a flux to convert roekv impurities into a skir' 
that will float on top of tlie molten met.il Slag 
and metal can tlien be l.ipped separately An 
example is non smelting, the reducing agent is 
coke, and limestone is added as the fiux, the 
smelting is earned out in a blast furnace 

Snake Die snalces constitute the important 
reptih.in order Oj'huha Snakes have .i sealv 
evlmdneal limbless bodv, lidlcss cyc.s. forked 
tongue, and tlie iipj'er and lower jaws joined bv 
an elastic ligament 'Hieir locomotion is 
accomplished by iiic.iiis ot the excessive inobiht v 
of their mimerous ribs All snakes have teeth 
used for sei/mg prev, ami the poisonous v.ineties 
.are fiirnishcil with poison l.iiigs in the urqx'r j.uv 
Tliese f.iiigs are liollow modified teetli and the 
venom p.asscs into them from a spee laJ gl.ind 
situated belnnd the angle of the mouth Some 
2. .500 specie.s of Snakes are known, divided into 
13 families 

Snipe, a w.idmg bird, long-legged, wath long, 
slender, straiglit bill, brown plumage, and zig- 
z.ig flight The ( 'omnion Snipe breeds loe.illv 
throughout Britain, the Ureat Snii)e and small 
.Tack Snipe are occiusioiial visitors 'I’he close' 
se.oson ls Feb ) to Aug 11 

Snort (CrVr Selmorehel). a tubular device ol 
modern invention used in submanues It con- 
tains two pipes for the intake of air .irid outlet 
f»f gases, and cm be iiuimtamcd above the 
level of the surf.-ice of the water >V)jen a .siih- 
ni.iTine is submerging with snort at the surface 
it IS said to be svaitinv 

Snow. When water vapour condenses at high 
levels at a temperature below Ircezmg, .i cloud 
of lee p.articles is formed If these frozen di op- 
lets are small, they fall .slowly and gradually 
assume a featlicrv crybt.illme structure, reach- 
ing the earth as snowflakes if the temperature 
remains bel*)W freezing 
Socialism. See J40. 

Sociology IS tlie study of society, but tlie science is 
so vavSt that sociologists differ m what they' con- 
sider to be its subject-matter One of the lead- 
ing sociologists, however. Professor (hnsberg ot 
London, lists the problems of the worker in this 
field as follows (1) the investigation of the 
quantity of the population and its quality, the 
study of the various types of social structure 
and classification of social groups and institu- 
tions. (2) social control — the study of law\ 
morals, religion, convention, and fasliion — the 
regulating agencies of society. (3) social pro- 
cesses — stinly of the various types of interaction 
between individuals and groups — co-operation, 
conflict, etc . (4) social pathology — the study 
^ social maladjustment and disturbances 
sociology, like psychology, has been for long 
considered a field for arm-chair philosophy, 
most of the great philosophers from Plato and 
Aristotle onwards to Marx and Engels have pro- 
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(liued theories on the nature of society, but such 
Ihooncs often tell more about the nuiividual 
who composed them ami his political i>rejudices 
than about facts. Kecently. however, there arc 
siuns that sociolotcy is becormriK a science in its 
own riq|it 

Soda, carbonate of sodium, is now rnamly obtained 
by ceitain processes of manufacture from 
common salt It was formerly obtained from 
the ashes ot plants Bicarbonate of sodium is 
tlie primary product m the Solvay or Ammon’a- 
boda method for commercial mamilacture of 
soda, it is also formed when carbon dioxnle is 
passed into strom? soda solution The bicar- 
bonate 18 used in niedicme and in the prepani- 
tion of bakimr powder 

Sodium, a metallic element, symbol Na (Ijatm 
N(itnurn), first obtained by Sir Humphry 
Davy m 1807 from caustic soda l>y means 
of the electric bafterv Its chloride is tomnwn 
salt, the deposits of s.ilt ie o . in Cheshire 
and at i^tassfurt) have come into existemc 
fhrouirh the dryiiu? up of inland seas Salt 
occurs in sea-water to the extent of about 0 per 
cent , the Dead Sea contains aViout 22 per cent 
'llie blood of annuals is maintained at a level of 
about sod min chloride That there is 

sodium in the sun's atmosphere w,us conllrmcd 
in IH.'iM bv KirchhofT from his spectroscopic ol)- 
servations 

Soil, tlie superficial covering; of land areas com- 
posed mainly of disintcprafed rock material 
and the remains of dea<l plants and animals 
(humus) and eontumiiiK in var>inK amounts 
trace elements and other mitnmenfs essential 
foi plant irrowth 

Solar Battery, one of the innumerable devices 
m.ide possible by the development ot mmiu- 
lonductmtr materials, nofablv ccrniamuiu and 
silicon This device creates an electric current 
(lom lurht falliiin on it 'I’lio current can be put 
to use or stoicd m storaKc batteries The 
ciientv of tlie current is derived from the 
Minlu^ht, and the solar battery is tlms an 
f rrrnv I .v-o f.,, aop iTatus Solar battei les ha\ e 
T . I'-il p- viTl'iF 'h* instruments m Slit elides' 
In London ill lOdO a car (del eloped in the U S \ ) 
w.is demonstrated rnniunir on the iiower from 
■niili^ht ii'd ol ir 1 iDeries 

^0l^liC0, an .i‘M' ' ■■III. ■ 111 term indicatinc the point, 
at which the sun is mo.st distant fiuin the 
equator ,SVc N20 

Sonata. Properly the instrumental equivalent of 
.1 Cantata. \ p, an extended piece for a solo 
instiurnent, cy. manoforte or violin with 
pianoforte ai compamment A tvpual sonata 
(ey, Beethoven’s Pathctique, Op IB consists 
of ttiiee movements K.ich movement (.see 
Movement) consists of two or more subjects 
intervviivcii in a chaiactenstic wav' The llrst 
movement is loniter than the othork. \ solemn 
introduction leads to an agitated first subject 
ivliich is connected by a bndye to the secoml 
subject This is followed by a small coda 
'lius tirst part I'oinpnses the Exiiosition 
There follows a short Development of thenies 
(ound in the ICxposition, this le.ndniHr to a 
recapitulation ot the first and second subjects, 
the latter with a change o( key The move- 
ment ends w I til a ( oda consist m^r of themes from 
the Introduction and llrst subject This treat- 
ment is tyriic.il of sonata form The second 
luoveiiicnt is m complete contrast and is one 
of the loveliest slow movements ever wiitten 
Its form IS tli.it of a simphtled Kondo 1, 2. 
1-d-l. Coda The tliird movement is ajr.iiii in 
contrast It is rapid but has not the tr.ime 
character of the llrst moicment 'J'he form is 
that of a full Hondo 

Soundings at sea. to dct'Tinlne depth at any point, 
liave been taken in all seas, and with consider- 
• able accuracy. A deep reading w'as that of the 
Challenoer expedition In 1873, near St Tliomas’s 
m the North Atlantic, when 3 H75 fathoms were 
sounded In 1851 II M S Challenacr recorded 
the then maximum ocean depth In the Marianas 
Trench (W Pacific) bv echo-soundintr as between 
5.882 and 5,940 fathoms. yVjiother deep was 
located in the S Pacitic m 1952-53 of 5.814 
tfilhoins in the Tonga Trench. 180 miles H of 
Tonga Tabu. Since then even greater depths 
have been recorded, in the Mananas Trench and 
the Mindanao Deep See Pacific Ocean. 


Southern Cross, popular name of CniT, a constella- 
tion of the Southern liemlsphere. consistinis of 
tour bright stars in the form of a T^atm cross. 
It has been called the pole-star of the south and 
IS indispensable to seafarers 

South Sea Bubble, a project entered upon in 1711 
as a llnancial speculation by what was called the 
South Sea Company Ilarlev. Earl of Oxford, 
who was then in poiver. conceived the idea of 
utilising this project for getting together a 
sufficient sum to pav off the National Debt, then 
standing at about £51,300.000 The company 
contracted to redeem the whole debt in 26 years 
on condition that they were granted a monopoly 
of the South Sea trade The ide,i fascinated tlie 
public, fabulous profits being dreamt of. and 
there was an immense demand tor shares, which 
ran up m value from £100 to £1.000 All 
classes joined m the gamble, but by the wise 
policy of Sir Boliert Walpole the fraud was 
exposed in 1720. when the whole scheme 
collapsed and thousaiidH of people were ruined 

Soya Bean. This is the bean of a leguminous 
plant {Clveuie <>oja) found in Asia The bean 
meal, which is rich in protein and oil, is tamlliar 
in Britain as “ soya flour ” 

Space Flight. The Soviet Union was tlie drat 
country to launch a iii.lii into spaiie and bring 
him safelv back to eaith This epoch-making 
event took place on Atini 12. 1961, w'hcn Yuri 
Alexevevich C.igann, an otlicer in the Soviet 
Air Force, girdled the catth in a spaceship 
wiMglung about 'If tons it was lauiiilied by 
rocket in an elliptical nrliit with gicatest height 
1.S7 miles and least 109 miles 'I'hc nu'lination 
of the orbit to the equator was 65 dog 4 mlii, 
and the ptnod of revolution was 89 mm 0 sec 
Since then, the Bnssians Titov, Nikolayev and 
Bopovich, and the Ameneans (llcnn, Carpenter 
.iiid Schina hav'c brought flu* miiiiber of human 
.-.p.ice travellers to seven (iq) to March 19G3). 
(ilco C15(l). 

Space Research. S< ^ F43-48. 

Spanish Civil War, 1936 to 1939 Ttie w'ar 
commemed bv a remit bv tlic Fascist (tenoral 
Franco against the Iti'piiblie ivhieh h.ad suc- 
ceeded the Monaiehv in 1931 (Jenuanv and 
Italy aided the rebels who besieged Madrid for 
over 2 vears An Intern.ational Brigade was 
lormed to help the Kepubhc, but the Spanish 
(Government was faced by tlie greater part of 
(lie Anny, and very effective assi.starite from 
lt/i|> and (iermanv 'I'liose powers seized the 
opportunity to have a curtain-raiser to the 
world conflict which they intended t'i precipi- 
tate After a total loss of a inilhnn men the 
F.iscists overpowered the Kepublie 

Sparrow, name given to finch-bko birds found in 
most paits of the world, of which the House 
Sparrow Pui>‘ter doinf is the most familiar 

of British birds Also native to Britain is the 
lural Tree Sparrow, distinguished from the male 
Hou.se Sparrow by its chestnut crown Other 
European species are the Italian, Spanish ami 
Itock Snarrows 

Specific Gravity, defined as the ratio of tlie mass of 
a particular volume of a substance to tlie mass 
of an e<iual volume of water at 4“ (.’ See 
Hydrometer. 

Spectroscope, an instrument for spectrum analysis 
or observation It consists in its simplest form 
of a tul)e through which tlie light, in whose 
spcctruni the obsei ver is intere.sted. is coiivejed 
to a collimating lens, which focuses it on to a 
prism, and a telescope through w'hich to view 
the spectrum The first flame spectrometer 
was constructed by KircbholT In 18,59 High- 
precision spectroscopy is a very important 
technique m physics, chemistry, and astronomy, 
and is facilitated by numerous elaborate in- 
struments See F13(l). 

Spectrum. When light is refracted by a prism the 
rays of different wave-length are refracted 
slightly differently. 'Tims white light is broken 
down to give its spectrum colours, ranging 
from red (longest wave-lengthi to violet (short- 
est wave-length) This phenomenon was dis- 
covered by Newton in 1672. Outside the wave- 
length range of visible light are other electro- 
magnetic waves ranging from verv long radio 
waves to very short y-rays (see F13). This ex- 
tended series of radiations is called the electro- 
inagnetic speitrntn. 
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Spelling Reform. 'I'he complaint is often made 
abovit the Eiitflish lanKiiage that, more than an7 
other, there is a teiideiicr to incongruity between 
Kpelling and pronunciation {r g , " ough ” is 
pronounced quite differently in such words as 
plough, cough, through, though, lough, bough, 
tough). In addition, the same word la Indlcateil 
by different spelliiigs (e g , too, two; see. sea, 
fair, fare ) Or some letters are not pronounced 
at all as In myrrh or psalm No doubt this 
incongruity causes ditllculty both to children 
and even more so. to foreigners trying to learn 
.the language, and for this reason it has lieen 
proposed that spelling should be phonetic 
Various systems have been suggested from the 
simple phonetic spellings which, partly doliber- 
•itcly. partly out of ignorance, arose in America 
during the last two centuries or so (e.g . plow for 
plough, sox for socks, thru for through, labor 
tor labour), to the more complex and most 
recent method, which adds new letters to the 
alphabet. If there is something to lie said for 
spelling reform there Is also miu'h agaiiLst it 
(unfortunately the subject is one of those 
apiiarently Innocuous ones which some people 
make into wdiat amounts to a personal religion) 
(1) There are constant changes in pronuncintion 
during the course of time (r g . It used to Ixi 
thought correct in poetrv to pronounce " wind ” 
as “ wynd ”) and, of course, there are also lo(“al 
differences In the way words are pronounced 
(p g . that (particularly Irritating to the Scot who 
tenils to give the full value to soutuIh) of the 
cultured southern Finglishnian leaving out the 
letter “ r " where it does appear and putting il m 
where it does not) This would rc.sult— even by 
B B 0 standards —in “ rather ” being spelt 
" ratba *’ or " rathah," whilst India '* would 
lie spelt “ Indiar,” and *' law,” ” lor ” (‘.i) 

Fhonetlc spelling would necessitate the com- 
plete revlsal of all previous literature without 
which many would find it incomprehensible 
Cl) Although this may simply be a matter of 
habit, one obtains pleasure not only from tlie 
sound of words but from their appearance on 
the piuited page, this particularly applies to 
verse (4) , Spelling reform would, in the long 
run. deprive us of useful information about the 
derivation of words 

Spermatozoa, microscopic cells about m long 
which are the reproductive colls in male aiuin.iLs. 
and possess the power of fertilising the female 
ovum. In shape they resemble a tadpole, their 
inobiHty deriving from the long tail each 
spermatozoon has 

Sphinx, in Greek mythology, a winged creature 
with a woman’s head and a lion’s bodv The 
rphinx of Egyptian religion, which probably 
originated in Mesopotamia, represented a king 
in divine iomi. The Great Hphmx at Gl/,a. 
probably built in the reign of Chephren (c 2900 
B o ) is in the form of a lion with the head of .i 
pharaoh 

Spiders belonging to the Arachnid class Unlike 
insects, they have two tli visions of the bodv. 
eight legs, no antennae, no wings, and usually 
tour to eight simple eyes, never compound 
Most species spin webs composed of a viscid 
fluid 

Spinet, a sort of boudoir harpsichord popular in 
the 17th cent The name derives from that of 
its inventor. Spinetti 

Spiritualism. See J41. 

Spirituals, negro melodies with religious inspiration 
and which are still spontaneously created, but 
have also passed into art-music Paul Kolieson, 
the American Negro, is the best-known singer 
of splritualfl to-dav 

Sponge, a marine organism consisting of a oxilony 
of cells organised in a more prmiitive way than 
most multi-cellular organisms without a nervous 
system. While the sponge lives a current of 
water circulates, through the mam apertures 
It is the dead skeleton of this mass that forms 
the sponge of commerce See F22(2). 

SpoonbilL a long-legged, marsh bird, closelv related 
to the ibis and stork, reHiarkable for Its snow- 
white plumage and broad, flat, spoon-shapeii 
bill. 'J’he European species has not bred in 
England since the beginning of the 17th cent., 
but is still a regular summer visitor from Hol- 
land. where it nests in colonies m reed-beds 
and islets. 


Sputniks, the name of the Russian earth satellites 
first launched during the period of the Inter- 
national ficophyslcal Year. Sputnik I, launched 
4 Oct 1957. became the first man-m.ade earth 
satellite Sputnik 11, launched a month later, 
carried a dog as passenger. Spitnik III, 
launched in May 1958. and welgliing well over 2 
tons, became the llrst fully-equipped laboratory 
io operate in the heavens The sputniks 
represent a highly sigiiiflcant landmark in the 
history of scientiHc research The father of 
space travel with rockets was a Russian — 
Konstantin ICduardovieh Tsiolkovsky — the 

centenary of whose birth practically coincided 
with the launching of the first earth satellite. 
See aho F44-48. 

Squirting Cucumber, Ecballium elrtariuni, so 
named from the fact that when ripe it breaks 
from the stalk and ejects its seeds and juice 
from the hole made by the breakage 

Stainless Steel. The develf>pmcnt of st.ainloss 
steel for cutlery maiiufactuie etc , began with 
the discovery of Harry Brearsley m 1912 that 
steel containing 12 per cent, of chromiiun is rust- 
proof 

Stalactites are deposits of calcium carbonate 
formed on the roofs and sides of limestone caves, 
and in tunnels, under bridges, and other plaees 
where the carbonic acid of ram-water percolatc.s 
through and partly dissolves the limestone, re- 
Huiting in the growth of icicle-like forms that 
often as.suine groupings. The water that drops 
from thcho may deposit lurther calcmin car- 
bon.ate. which accumulates ami hardens into 
n senes of sharp mounda or hillocks called 
stalagmites 

Starch is an organic compound occurring in gran- 
ules in nearly all green plants, and especuilly in 
the seeds of dicotyledonous and cereal plants, 
potatoes, etc In its pure form starch is a taste- 
less, odourless white powder, and is a caibohvd- 
rate consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 

Star Chamber, an ancient tribunal of State in 
existence in 1486 and possibly earlier, charged 
with the duty of trying oftences against fhc* 
Government, unfettered by the ordinary rulus 
of law It was in ettect a Privy Counc il en- 
trusted with judicial functions, and the piesent 
.liidicial Committee of the Privy Council to 
some extent represents the older tribunal 
Under Charles 1 the Star Chambei was used by 
the King and his party in the most unjust 
manner to persecute their opponents, and be- 
taine Kueli a scaJidal that in 1041 it had to be 
aboli.shed 

Starling iSturnm vulgaris), a well-known European 
bird now conunon m many parts of the world 
It has handsome plumage, shot with greens and 
purples and nests in holes and crevices Flocks 
tif starlings are often seen wheeling m the air, 
thousands roost on buildings in the heart of 
London. Other European species are the 
Spotless and Rose-coloured starlings. The 
latter sometimes wamlers to the British Isles 

States-General, national assembly in which the 
chief estates of the realm weie represented as 
separate bodies The name, though not the 
institution, has survived in the Netherlands, 
where the two houses of parliament are known 
as states -general Iii France the states-geiieral 
consisted of three orders, clergy, nobility, and 
commons Philip IV flr,t siuninoiiod it in 
1302 to support him in his quarrel with J’ope 
Boniface VIII While absolute monarchy was 
establishing itself it met rarely, and not at all 
from 1614 until 1789, when it was convoked as 
a host resort by Louls XVI But when it met 
it declared Itself the National Assembly which 
marked the beginning of the revolution. 

Statute of Westminster, 1931 An Act of parlia- 
ment which gave a basis of equality to the 
British Dominions. The Dominions as well as 
the United Kingdom were defined by the 
Balfour Memorandum of 19*26 as " autonomous 
communities within the British Pimpire, equal 
in status, m no way subordinate one to another 
in any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
ttie British Commonwealth of Nations ” The 
Statute was the sequel The Dominions are 
sovereign States governed solely by their own 
Parliamenta and Goveinmeuts. See C27(2). 
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Steam Ensrine, a machine whereby steam Ijccomes 
the active agent of the working of machinery, 
ami of very wide application I'he leading types 
of steam engine are (a) condensing, or low- 
pressuie engines, where the steam is generated 
by a bi^er, (b) non-condensing, in which the 
cylinder exhausts its steam into the open air 
Engines of the Utter tvpe are used where port- 
able engines are rerinin-d 

Steam Hammer, invented by Ihe Scottish engineer 
James Nasmyth (1808-90) in 1839. which 
proved of great utility m the ileveloinneiit ut 
the iron trade The hammer itself, which is 
fixed to the end of a piston-rod passing thioiigh 
the bottom of an inverted cyhmler. otten 
weighs as much as 80 or 100 tons, and is so 
rienectly controlled by the steam power that its 
action can be so accurately gauged that it 
could be made to crack the glass ot a watch 
without aotufdlv breaking it. or brought down 
upon a mass of molten iron vvith a force re- 
presenting many hundreds of tons 

Steai-m is the portion of fatty matters and oils 
which remains solid at an ordinary temperature, 
and Ls a compound ot stearic acid with glycerine 
It is largely used m the inamdaeture of CnaiPlles 
and for other ciiminrucial purposes Wilh 
caustic soda .stearin foiiiis .a <^oap (sodium 
stearate), w'hich is present in most tominercial 
.soaps wliith rontam sodium palnutate and 
oleato m addition 

Steel, an alloy of iron and carbon, with varying 
propoitions ot other minerals The famous 
blades of l)ama.s(UH and steel, s of 'I'olcdo were 
made bv the cementation and crncible method 
The metal produced by the “ Ile-j-emer process ” 
(7 7 ’ ) LS ol the highest value for structural pur- 
poses. rails, etc The United 8tatcs, (lennany, 
IT S S It , and United Kingdom are the leading 
touiitiies in the world m steel production Sct- 
also Stainless Steel. 

Stellite, an important alloy for the manufacture 
of cutting tools it coiduini.s chrummm. oob.ilt 
usually .some tungsten, and a small <iuaniity of 
carbon 

Stereotype, a metal cast taken from movable type 
which has been set up in the ordinary w'aj 
TTie Inst to introduce the proce.ss in pnudical 
form in this country was William Ged, of Eiiui- 
burgh, who made stereotype plates in 1730 An 
impr(^s.sion of the tvpe matter is first baken bv 
means ot a mould of prepared plaster of Pan^ 
or moistened sheets of specially jirepared paper, 
and when molten stereo metal is poured upon 
the iiioiiJd and allowed to cool and h.arden, the 
stereo plate i,s formed, and can be printed from 
as a solid block for some time 

Steroids. A clas.s of structuiallv related com- 
pounds, base<l on a system ot condensed rings 
of carbon and liydiogen, which arc widely 
distributed in animals and plants Included 
in the steroid family arc steiols, tonnd in all 
animal cells, vitaimn D, sex hornioncs, bile 
acids, and cortisone, a drug ased in the treat- 
ment oi rheumatic fever 

Stethoscope, an iiistmment by which the action of 
the heart and other orgaiLs ot the che.st can be 
heard and gauged It w,is invented by IaSii- 
nec, of Paris, m 1819, and consists of a cylinder, 
one end having a funnel-shaped opening which 
IS placed against the chest, while the other end 
IS held to the listener’s ear There is also a 
binaural stethoscope, which has two india- 
rubber tubes for the ears 

Stibnite, the chief ore of antimony, chemically 
it is antimony sulphide Steely-grey m colour 

Stirrup, a loop of metal U-shaped strap suspended 
from the sides of tlie saddle, used for mounting 
and to support the horseman’s loot Some 
authorities allege their use as far back as tlie 
early Iron Age. and it is generally believed that 
• they were used in battle in A D 378, when the 
Gothic cavalry defeated the legionaries of the 
Emperor Valens at Adrianople Stirrups 
relieved the ten.slon on the rider’s knees 
and so enabled him to be armed from top to 
toe. 

Stoat, a slender, carnivorous mammal with short 
legs, related to the weasels. The stoat Is dis- 
tinguished from the latter by its longer gtail, 
which has a black tip. The black tip Is retained 
even in the winter when the animal turns white, 
the fur then being known as “ ermine." It is 


found in northern latitudes, and is abundant in 
Arctic America 

Stole, ecclesiastical vestment worn by priest ^ 
over both shoulders and by deacons over tln' 
left shoulder only. 

Stoma (pi stomata), microscopic pores on the sur- 
faces of leaves tlirough which gaseous exchange.'^ 
take place and water is lost. It has been 
c*stiinated that a single miiize plant bears 200 
inillion stomata, iiaiially closed at night. 

Slonc-Flies, comprise the order of insects called 
Pheoptna, which includes some 700 species, 
of which about thirty occur in Britain The 
wings are membranous, and two long, thread 
like feelera protrude at the tail end. The 
larvae are annatic 

Stonehenge, a remarkable collection of Bronze Age 
inonnmeuts arranged in two circles, 340 ft In 
diameter, standing on Salisbury Plain, Wilt- 
shire Modern archaeological research dates 
origin back to between 1860 and 1500 b c 
T he fallen tnlothon and stones of the outer 
circle were re elected in 1968 See also J13(l). 

Stork, a family of hertm-like birds with long bilf;, 
freely distributed over Europe, Asia, Afnca, and 
S America 'I'he White Stork is an occasional 
visitor to ICngland, and, more rarely, the Black 
Stork, these are the only tw'o iJuropean storks 

Stratosphere, a layer ot the earth's atmosphere, 
wdncli begins 6-7 miles abov^e the e.irth The 
attraction of the stratospheie as a medmra for 
air travel rests upon the absence of storms, 
nnlecd wxathcr phenomena as commonlj 
understood do not oceur, there being no vertical 
temperature gradient in the stratosphere and 
no convection currents 

Stratum (pi. strata), a bed or layer of rock. 

Stiontium. This silver-white metallic element 
w'as discovered bv Hope and Klaproth in 1793, 
and isolated by Sir Humphry Davy in 1808 
'Ihe chief Htrontium inuierals arc celestlte 
(sulphate) and strontianitc (carbonate). Com- 
pounds of strontium give a brilliant colour to 
hreworkrt an<i signal tlares Radioactive iso- 
loiios of strontium (strontiiiin-00) arc formed as 
llssion products in nucIe.iT explosions and tend 
to collet t m bone on account of the chemical 
siiiiilarity of strontium and calcium (r; v.). This 
genetic hazard is a cause of great alarm. See 
Fall-out. 

Study, a piece of music written piimanly as a 
practice- piece for perfecting technique. Many 
of the Studies (Etudes) of Chopin have con- 
siderable merit as music 

Sturgeon, .a large fish found m northern seas and 
rivers with five rows of bony plates along the 
back and sides and pointed mouth with four 
barljels Caviare is prepared from sturgeon 
ova Since the reign of Bdward 11 all sturgeon 
(aught off the coasts of Britain, except in 
certain privileged places, have belonged to the 
Sovereign 

Sublimation, when a solid substance Is heated and 
(urns into vapour without passing through the 
liquid stage and then condenses as a solid on a 
cold surface, it is said to " sublime " and the 
process is called " sublimation ” Iodine be- 
haves in this way, and sublunation Is used as 
a method of purifying it 

Submarine, the first sulimarlne the Nauhhis, was 
designefl bv Robert Fulton and tried out m the 
river Seine and in the sea off Brest in 1801 . The 
idea was too revolutionary to find acceptance 
and it was not until electricity for under-water 
propulsion became available that the submarine 
undcrw'cnt extensive development Britain be- 
c.aine interested about 1900 and the Germans 
developed it and made it into an Instrument of 
warfare The Roval Navy's first unclear siib- 
inarme Dreodnouaht was launched m Oct 1960. 
a second is under construction and a thiril 
planned. The first voyage under the North 
Pole was made m 1958 by the American nuclear- 
powered submarme Nautilus {q v ) A fleet of 
Amerwyin nuclear-powered submannea armed 
with J^tUiris missiles have an anchorage at Holy 
Loth. Clyde 

Suez Canal, connecting the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea. was bmlt by the French engineer 
Ferdinand de Lesseps and opened m 1869. An 
Egyptian company. Canal Maritime de Suez. 
was formed in 1866 with a capital of 200 million 
franca. The British Government acquired 
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176,602 shares out of a total of 400.000 for £4 
million (value Mar. 31. 1956, £28.982,544). 
Its length Is 101 statute miles, minimum width 
196 ft. 10 In. (navigation channel), and the 
maximum draught of water allowed for vessels 
using the canal Is 34 ft Tlie average time for 
transit through the canal Is eleven hours seven- 
teen minutes. Under the Convention of 1888 
all nations were granted freedom of navigation 
without discrimination in peace or war 'J'he 
right was recognised by Egypt in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement of 1954. under which 
Britain agreed to give up the Suez base 'I’he 
Suez (.’anal (knnpany was nationalised by the 
Egyptian Coveruuient without warning on 
July 28, 1056 

Suffragette, member of the Women’s Suffrage 
Movement who in the early part of this century 
agitated to obtain the parliamentary vote The 
movement ended in 1918, when women of .30 
were given tlie vote In 1928 a Bill was passe^l 
which granted equal suffrage to men and women 
The leaders of the Women’s Suffrage Movement 
were Mrs. Pankliurst and her two daughters, 
Sylvia and Uanie (Jhristabcl, Mrs Fawcett. 
Nellie Kenny, and others 
Sugar, to the chemist the term is a generic one 
covering a group of carbohydrate..s. including 
cane sugar (sucrose), glucose, fructose, ancl 
maltose In ordinary parlance sugar means 
sucrose, which is olitained ironi the sugar cane, 
sugar Ijeet, or sugar maple 
Sulphur, an elemeiitarv, brittle, erystallme solid, 
symbol S. aboanding in the vicinity of vol- 
canoe.s. It la yellow in colour It <acur'^ in 
combination with other elements, as sulphates 
and sulphides, and allied with oxygen, hydro- 
gen. chlorine, etc . is of great commercial 
utility Used In its pure state it constitutes the 
inllammable element in gunpowder, it is also 
used for matchcJi and for making sulphuric a( id 
Sulphuric Acid, a compound of great commercial 
importance, used m a variety of manufactures, 
and composed of sulphur, oxygen, and hydrogen 
Summer Time. lu 1916 an Act was passed ad- 
vancing Clreenwieh Mean 'J’lmo bv one hour 
during the summer months, calculated to save 
light and fuel by making use t>f an extra houi 
of daylight Tliis Act was made permanent in 
1925, and summer time was to begin on the <lay 
following the third SSaturday m April, or if that 
day was Easter fciundav, the day tollowing the 
second Saturday, and end on the day lollowmg 
the first Saturday in Oct By the Summer 
'J’lnic Act. 1947, the periods of summer tune 
are now fixed each year hy Order in (^^uncil 
Siunptuary Laws. Both ttic Greeks and Itomans 
passed laws against luxury. In England regula- 
tions against luxury in food were proinulgal,e«l 
iiinler Edward II and subsequently A senes of 
A(J.s of Farhament, beginning m 1363, nlaced 
restrictions on apparel, graduated according to 
rank In 1603, most of thc.se laws, which had 
already fallen into abeyance, were repealed 
Sun, one of the millions of stars in the universe, 
the centre of the solar system, estimated to 
be distant from the earth 9.3,004,000 miles, t*) 
have a diameter of 865,000 miles, and a volume 
a imllion times that of the earth. It rotates 
on Its axis trom east to west, thougri not as a 
solid, the solar equator turning once m about 
25i days and the polc.a in about 34 days Large 
spots are observed on the sun — varying in size 
from 30.000 miles in diameter — which form and 
disappear at irregular intervals The area of 
the disc covered by the spots, however, reaches 
a maximum roughly every 11 years, when the 
sun’s heat seems rather greater than u.sual and 
magnetic stonns more frequent. Spectrum 
analysis show that the sun is composed of many 
elements found in the earth. Its surface tem- 
perature is about 6,000® C. The apparently in- 
exhaustible heat of the sun. which has main- 
tained life on th6 earth for millions of years, is 
derived from the destruction of matter, involved 
in the transmutation of hydrogen nuclei into 
helium nuclei, in which process about four mil- 
lion tons of matter is destroyed every second. 
At this rate of conversion the sun will go on 
radiating for 30.000 million years. The Soviet 
space rocket Lumk I. fired on 2 Jan. 1959. be- 
came the first artificial planet of the sun. See 
also F? and for an account of the auiora F60-52. 
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Supersonic, pertaining to speeds greater than the 
speed of sound waves. In air at sea-level sound 
waves travel at about 760 m.p h , and a plane or 
projectile moving faster than this (at sea-level) 
would be supersonic. Not to be confused with 
ultrasonic [q v.) Aircraft travellin& at super- 
sonic speeds produce shock waves in the air 
somewhat analogous to the bow waves of fast- 
iiioving ships ’rhese shock waves are regions 
of intensely dfsturDed air which are perceptible 
as supersonic bangs See also Mach Number. 

Surtace Tension. The surfaces of fluids behave in 
some respects as though they were covered by 
a stretched elastic membrane This property 
IS called “ surface tension ” llie action of 
detergents may be attributed m part to a re- 
duction in the surface tension of water, allowing 
it to wet the surface of dirty articles 

Surrealism. The aim of the Surrealist school i^f 
painting and sculpture is to overcome the 
barriers between eonsfioin and uiieonsc unis 
mind, the real and imre.d worlds of waking and 
dreaming As such'it has a long and resfieia- 
able ancestry, although the term was not in use 
until 1922 when it was picked by Andre Bietoii 
from Guillaume Apollinaire who liad used it in 
coiinoetion witli oci tain woiks liy Chagall Jlow’- 
evor. Bosch in tlie 15th cent . Fuseli and Go> .a in 
the IHth, and many other purveyors of the weird 
and fantastic were the forerunncis ot modi in 
Suriealism Tlie modern movement has 
broa<lly speaking taken two ditfeient directions 
tlie hist was towards complete frintasy and ab 
Hurdity which took the form ot “found objects ’’ 
—c a , a bnd-cage Idled witli -eidjcs and a 
thciniomctcr. a bottle dryer, a iiicycle wlieel. oi 
abstract w'orks with strange and apparentlv 
irrelevant titles such as I’aiil Klee’s TuittcruK/ 
Machine, the second towards highly detailed 
and leahstic paintings of objects placed m 
strange juxtapositions — e n , the fUwloss nmdea - 
ing and high degree of verisimilitude ot Saivatoi 
Dali’s trees with limp watches tlrooping ovei 
their branches or Georgio de Clunco’s deserted 
•uul clas-sical-looking streets with long arcade*' 
perspectives and a lone statue m a buiiLli ol 
b.inanas m the foreground Tliese, said 
J>autreamont, are as ’’ beautiful as tiie chaiue 
eiujounter ot a sewing-mac'hine and an umbrelki 
on an operating table ’’ On the* w'holo Surnal- 
ihin has spent its initial force and become almc/sl 
resiiectable, its elea <4 c-trini'c j'lxtapositions 
now widely » ■>mm‘T» ■ ih-ii •!. 'ii i!-. a place m 
adveitisement illustraticais and in the inon^ 
sophisticated forms of window-dressing 

Surtax an additional duty of income tax. cliaige- 
ablc on total income in e.\cess of L2,00() 'I'lie 
-t II ting levrl on > 1 nie.i'iie is t,5,0()() or more* 

d- |•ell•!•llg •III |l•■l >t>ii.d .all iw.mces I'ayable on 
,Taii J following year ot assessment, so tliat 
surtax for 1963 -64 is payable on .Tan 1. 1905 
barged on a sliding scale See L60. 

Swans, large, graceful birds which together with 
the ducks and geese form the family Anatidae 
There are three European species with w'hite 
plumage, the Mute Hwan, distmguislied ])v it^ 
orange bill with black knoi). being the Ix'st 
known and a familiar sight on the rivers and 
ornamental lakes of this country Two wild 
swans are winter visitors here, the \\ liooper and 
Bewick’s Swan The “ pen ’’ (female) and 
“ cob ’’ (male) mate for life and the voung swans 
are called *’ cygnets ’’ 

Swau-uppmg. The annual marking of the 
Thames swans which takes iil.ice during the 
third week of ,Julv 'Phis ancient ceremony 
dates back to the 15th cent when all the 
Thames swans were declared to be lloval Inrds 
owned by the L'rown Two city guilds— the 
Vintners’ and Dyers’ Companies -own one 
third of the 600 swans now on the ’Thames ’Tins 
privilege was granted to them by King Edward 
IV. in return for money grants \ mtners’ birds 
are marked with a nick on each side of the bill, 
the Dyers’ with a nick on the right side only . 
The Queen’s birds are unmarked. 

Sweet Potato. This plant [Ipomoea baialas), 
which IS a climbing perennial belongmg to the 
convolvulus family, has tlilck roots that are 
ikih in starch, and are eaten like potatoes A 
native of the W Indies and Central America, 
new varieties of sweet potato have been breil 
which stand cooler climates and can lx: growm 
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as far north aa Cape Cod. The sweet potato of 
New Zealand is called the Kuinara 
Swift, a bird so-called from the extreme speed of 
its flight. resemblniK a swallow but related to 
the hummmg-bird It has long, scythe-like 
wings, •ootv-black plmnago and grcyish-white 
chin There are several species inhabiting 
most parts of the world, particularly the tropKS 
The British breeding bird is among the latent 
to return from Africa and the eailiest to go 
Swifts are the only birds to ilsc saliva for their 
nests. One oriental species buihls its nest 
entirely from saliva, and this lelly-hke substance 
IS much prized by the Cliinesc for their birds - 
nest soup 

Sword, weapon used in personal combat, originally 
made of bronze The Jlonians introduced the 
iron sword. 110 in. long Ouring the Middle Ages 
the most famous blades were those made by the 
Arabs at DamaKCua and tluise made at Toled(» 
Symbiosis. When two organisms live together 
and both derive mutual beiietlt from the 
association, the partnership is known lus 
symbiosis An examtde is the symbiosis of 
an alga and a fungus in lichens, another is the 
ordinary pen plant and the bacteria which live 
in tlie nodnlea on the pea’s roots 
Symphony, a " sonata for full orchestra," usually 
conai.sting of four movements In Beethoven’, s 
'Third Symphony the first movement is m 
typical sonata form, con.sistmg of an expo.sition 
of two anlijects lollowod by a develoimieiit 
The second movement is a funeral niarcb on a 
ternarv plan (i r . I -2-1) The third movement 
js a Scherzo on two subjects, while the lourth 
movement is an air with variations. 
Syncopation, a displai'eraent of the accent in 
music For instance, in four-beat time the 
accent is normally on the first beat It it were 
on any of the other beats the music wouhl be 
syncopated This device has frc<inently been 
used in classical music, but it is the very 
essence of jazz 

Synods, a.sseinbJies of heads or representatives of 
state and ecclesiastics for settling disputes re- 
lating ft) Church authority and goverrmient 
See nhn Oecumenical Council 
Synoptic Charts. 'I’liesc are meteorological charts 
on which a synopsis of observed weather 
conditions is recoided using symbols of the 
international weather code 
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Tabard, a cloak or outer garment worn in mcdneval 
days by the pea.santry The name was also 
applied to a garment worn by knights over their 
armour 

Tailor-Bird, name ot a small group of warblers, 
tamiliar in India and China, and remarkable for 
their habit of sewing leaves together to enclose 
their nests The bill is used as needle, vegetable 
fibre as thread, and a knot is tied to prevent it 
shiiTiing 

Taj Mahal, the wdiite marble mausoleum binlt at 
Agra by Shah Jehau In memorv of Ins favourite 
wile who died m 1620 ()\cr 20,000 men were 

occupied for over twentv years m its erection 

Takaho or Notornis, largo New Zealand bird (»f the 
rail family which for many years w.is believed 
to be extinct Small eohmy found m H)48 In 
remote valley of mountainous part of the S 
Island '^tlie bird Is strictly protected. 

Take-over Bid describes an offer made to all the 
shareholders of a company to purchase their 
shares at a named jirlce and conditional upon 
acceptance by the holders of a named proportion 
of the total share issue If accepted the pur- 
chaser thus gains control of the company 

Tallago, m Norman times, were taxes levied by the 
•Crown upon lands of the royal demesnes. The 
levying of tallage was taken away by a statute 
of rUO which required the consent of Parlia- 
ment for all direct taxes. 

Tallow, the more solid portions of animal fat, and 
prepared from Ixief. mutton, etc , by melting at 
a low temperature. Stearin is its chief con- 
stituent. Used for making candles, soap, etc 

Tally Office, in the Exchequer, was the departn^ent 
of the Government in which tallies were kept, 
representing the acknowledgment of moneys 
paid or lent; in 1824 the Houses of Parliament 
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were burnt down through the overheating of a 
stove with discarded Exchequer tallies. 

Tambourine, a light, small, single-headed drum 
with loose metal discs let into the side of the 
hoop so that they j ingle when the tambourine is 
shaken An older name for it is the timbrel 

Tammany, a New York democratic organisation, 
sprang out of an old benevolent society named 
alter an Indian chief, and has exerted a power- 
ful mlluence over political inovcineiits in New 
York Tlie leaders of the organisation have 
used their power when their party has been 
success! ul at the polls to appoint their nominees 
to cverv prominent ofllce, and have exacted 
bribes tor concessions and privileges, and 
RCiierallv Tammanv rule has meant wholesale 
corruption Of tbi.s there is ample evidence 
in the di.sclosures of the 'rweed and other 'Tam- 
inariy frauds, and in the fact that the " Boss ” 
usually contrived to make hirnselt wealthy. 

Tannins are clienmal siib.staiices obtained fr(*m a 
variety of plants .ind trees, from oak-bark, and 
from galls 'I'hi y are used in the leather trade, 
the taiimng priKCss making the skins rc.sistant 
to <lccay 

Tantalum, a .scarce bluish metallic element, sym- 
bol Ta.«lisc<»vered by Ekebcrg in 1802. Ohemic- 
ally related to vanadium and niobium, it is 
u.snallv associated with the latter m nature 
l'\)r several purposes it can be used in place of 
platinum, and it imds application in the making 
ot .‘•nirgical insti iiinents T'antaluin i.s very hard, 
and resistant to acids (other than hydrofluoric 
acid), it IS used in alloys 

TaoLsm. Sc J4,?. 

Tapesliy, a fabni* largely u.sed in former times for 
wall decoration and haiigiug.s It was known lo 
the ancient Greeks, but in its modern form eame 
into promuienee m the ITith and lOtli cent , 
when it was niannfac tured in a marked degreo 
of excellcme by the wcavcis of Flanders, especi- 
ally tho.se of Xrras ’fhe manufacture was iii- 
trodiKcd into England early in the I7tli cent . 
and was attended by consiclerable success. At 
the present day the teim is applied to worsted 
cloths lor fiirmture coverings, and there arc also 
various kinds ol iapcttry cariicts now made 
The most tamou.s tapestries of olden tunes were 
the Aubusson 'J'apestry and the Savonnene 
'Pho Cobehn 'Papestry lactorv, originated in 
Pans in the reign oi Francis T , is still a national 
establishment Sc alo Bayeux Tapestry. 

Tapioca, a lood-8nb.staiice yielded by the tuber of 
a troFUcal plant, called the manioc or cassav.i 
lilant, poisonous m its raw state, bu‘. piintted 
i)y roasting 

Tapirs. The tapirs constitute a family close to 
the horse lamily and the rhinoceros in the 
Ungulate order 'They have tour toes on the 
front feet and three on the hind The snout is 
drawn out into a short trunk. The largest tapir 
IS the Malayan tapir, which stands ’.H ft. at the 
shoulder Four species occur in (’entral and 
H America 

Tar is a dark viscid product obtained from the de- 
structive distillation of wood, coal. peat, etc 
Wood tar is acid owing to the presence ot 
acetic acid (" pyroligneous acid ’’) 'J'he high- 
est proportion of coal tar goes into road making. 
Distillation of coal tar yield.s many valuable 
compounds, including benzene, phenol (carbolic 
acid), naphthalene, and creosote, the fliial 
residue after distillation is pitch Based on the 
chemical manipulation of compounds from coal 
tar is the preparation of many perfumes, food 
essences, drugs, antiseptics, and plastics. 

Tarantaila, the name given to a large range of 
big hairy spiders Music was suppo.sed to cure 
their sting, hence the Tarantella dance. 

Tarpeian Rock at Rome received Its named from 
the tradition that Tarpeia, the daughter of the 
Governor of the Citadel who betrayed the 
fortress to the Sabines, was crushed to death 
by their shields and buried beneath the rock. 
From this height persons guilty of treason were 
hurled to death 

Tartaric Acid is prepared from tartar (potassium 
hydrogen tartrate) deposited in wine vats during 
fermentation. " Oeam of tartar” is purltled 
potassium hydrogen tavtrate, which is incorpor- 
ated in baking powder. Tartaric acid is also 
used in the manufacture of effervescent salts, 
and in medicine {e p., " tartar ernetio "). 
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Tartars (or Tatars), an Asiatic race wlio overran 
parts of Asia and Europe in the 13th cent. 
Tartar is also a term used to denote a person of 
irascible temper, a vixen or shrew, to "catch 
a tartar " was to encounter more than was 
banramed for 

Tate Gallery, named after its founder. Sir Henry 
Tate, at Millbank. S VV , was opened in 1R97. 

Sir Henry Tate bore the cost of the buihiinK 
(£80,000) and also contributed the nucleus of 
the present collection “ The Tiu-ner WinK.'’ 
the Kift of 8ir Joseph Duveen, was added in 
1910 The collection is thoroughly representa- 
tive pf British art and has been extended 
several times to include modern foreign art 

Tay Bridge spans the 'J'ay at Dundee, is over two 
miles in lenelh, and was opened for trathc on 
June 20, 1887 A previous bridge, com- 

pleted in 1877. was blown down on Dec 28, 
1879. as a railway train wavs passing over it 

Tea was introduced into England about the middle 
of the 17 th cent . when it was a great luxury, 
and tetched from £0 to £10 a pound It is an 
Asiatic plant, native properly to China. J.apan, 
and India Up to about 1883 most of the tea 
imported into this country came fiom China, 
the bulk now comes from India and (’eylon 

Teal, the smallest ot the European ducks amt next 
to the Mallard the conunonest British species 
It is a handsome bird and a verv swiit flier, but 
not as swift as the (largancy or Summer 'Peal 

Te Deum, the song of praise (" Te Deuin lauda- 
mus " " We T>raiHe 'I'hec, () (Jod "). is snp- 
jiosed to have been the compoHitiou of St. 
Ambrose in the 4tli cent and is used in Roman 
Catholic and English Clmrch services 

Telecommunications. The sending of messages 
over a distance 'fhe term is generallv aiiplied 
to the sending of messages by telegraph, tele- 
phone, or wireless, or liy a combination of such 
means The first submarine telegraph cable 
lictw^een England and J^'rance was laid in 1850 
and, following Hertz’s investigations into 
electric waves, Marconi’s invention led to Britain 
being linked with Europe by wiieless ielegraiJiy 
in 1809. The first permanently successful tel(‘- 
graph cable a< ross the Atlantic was laid in 1860 
'The llrst telephone service between London and 
Pans as opened in 1 801 The electro-magnetic 
telephone was Invented bv Alexander Crahani 
Bell, a Scottish-boni American, in 1876 The 
first subiiifinne teleplionc cable to span the 
Atlantic was iaid in 1955 winch enables spoeeb 
to be transmitted over a distance of 2.000 miles 
Before that, transatlantic conummication was 
by railiotelephone. the Hfkt cucuit having been 
op- ned In 1027. and ship to shore telephonic 
communication in 1010 J/ondon is an inter- 
national switching centre, tlirongh which tele- 
phonic comnuinieatlon is inamtained by land 
lines, submarine cables, and wireless channels 
combined Ships and aircraft are largely con- 
trolled by wirolcs>i signals, broadcasts ot 
weather reports hel|) hluppmg. airtratt. and 
fanners 'I'lie iierlormance of Ti'htur in July 
1962 m relaying television prograniincs showed 
that mterconimciital conmiunication by satel- 
lites in sp.ice in practical 

Telemetry, measuiement at remote distances by 
means of a radio-lmk from the object (missile or 
satellite) to the ground The third Russian 
sputnik, for instance, earned apparatus for 
measuring, among other things, the pressure 
and eomposilion of the atmosphere, and the 
intensity of different kinds of radiation from 
the sun Its radio transmitter, [lowered by 
solar-energy batteries, sent out the information 
in coded form by means of uninterrupted signals 
at 20 005 megacycles with a duiation of 150- 
300 milli-seeonds 

Telepathy and Clairvoyance. Sre J43. 

Teleprinter, a telegraph transmitter with a type- 
writer kej board, by wdneh characters of a mes- 
B.age arc transmitted electrically in combinations 
of 6 units, being recorded similarly bv the re- 
ceiving instrument, which then translates the 
matter mechanically into printed characters 
Tlie telex or public telepnnter service provides 
direct person-to-person traiisimssiou of written 
messages 

Telescope, an optical instrument for viewing 
objects at a distance. " the astronomer’s 
intelligencer ’’ Lippershey is credited with con- 
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etniction of the first in 1608; Galileo constructed 
several from 1609 and Newton was the first to 
construct a reflecting telescope. The ordinary 
telescope consists of an objcct-glasa and an eye- 
lens. with two intermediates to bring the object 
into an erect position A lens briiigs^.t near to 
us. and the magnifler enlarges it for Inspection 
A refrtictmg telescope gathers the rays together 
near the eye-plecc and is neeesaanly limited as 
to size, but the reflecting telescope collects the 
rays on a larger mirror, and these are throwm 
back to the eye-piece. The world’s largest 
reflectors are at Mount Paloinar Observatory. 
California (200 in ). Mount Wilson Observatory. 
California (100 in ). the McDonald Observatory 
at Mount Locke. Texas (82 in ). and the Victoria 
B C Observatory (72 in ) At the Royal 
Observatoiy. formerly at Greenwich, now at 
Herstmonceux, Sussex, a 98 in Isatic Newton 
telescope is being installed The Hale 200 in 
telescope at Mount Palomar is the largest ever 
made and has rev^ealed objects never before 
photographed, it is able to prolie space and 
photogiaph remote galaxies out to a limiting 
distance of 2.000 million light years The 
iychmuit telescope at Mount Palomar has been 
used to make a huge photographic map ot the uni- 
verse Nfanchester Umvcrsitv has constructed 
at Jodrell Bank. Cheshire, a completely steerable 
radio-telescope with a paraboliad aerial 250 tt 
m diameter Thit> telescope is the largest of its 
kind In the world Earlv m its career It tracked 
the Russian earih satellites and the Amencau 
lunar probes See Observatories and F48-51. 

Television, or the transmission of images of moving 
objects by radio True television was flist 
demonstrated by J L Baird at the Royal Insti- 
tution m London m 1926 The B B C began 
television broadcasts m 1930 I'he first tele- 
vision c\(‘hange across the Atlantic was made m 
.Inly 1902 by way of the Telutar satellite 

Telliuiiun.a relatively scarce elenicnt, sviiibol Te. 
discoveied in 1 7H2 by Reichenstem i 'hcmically 
it liehaves rather like siilTilmr; its salts are 
known as telluridcs It oidirs (hleilv com- 
bined with metals in ores of gold, silver, coppei, 
and lead Jt is a semiconductor, and some of 
it*- compounds (also semiconduefois) are coming 
into use in techiiRal devicas 

Templars were sohiior knights organised in the 
12th cent for the [impose of protecting pil- 
grims in their joiirneyiiigs to .irid from Jerusa- 
lem, and oblamed their name from havin': had 
granted to them by Baldwin 11 a temple for 
tbeir accommodation At first they were non- 
militarv, and wore neither crests nor helmets, 
but a long wide mantle and a red cross on tlic 
left shoulder 'fhey were established in England 
about I IHO During the crusades tlu'v rendered 
valuable seivice, uhowing great bravery and ile- 
votlon 111 the i2th cent they founded 
munerous religioas houses m various jiaits ot 
Europe and became possessed of considerable 
wealth It was this that caused their downfall 
Kings and Pupes alike gnnv jcmIous of their m- 
lluence, and they were subjected to rnucli perse- 
cution, and Pope Clement V alxilished the 
Drder In 1312 Edward TT m 1308 seized all 
the property of the English Templars The 
English possessions of the Order were trans- 
ferred to the Hospitallers of St John, after- 
wards called the Knights of Malta Sre also 
Hospitallers. Knights, Teutonic Order. 

Temple, a building dedicated to the worship of a 
deity or deities Those huilt by the ancient 
fJreeks at Olympia, Athens, and Delphi were 
the most famous The Temple of Diana at 
Ephesiia was another The Temple ot Solo- 
mon at Jerusalem was destroyed and lebullt 
several times. Herod’s Temple was destroyed 
by the Romans in a d 70 

Temple Bar, an histoiic gateway that until 1879 
stood at the western entrance to Fleet Street 
near the bottom of Chancery Dane In olden 
times it was the custom to impale the he ids of 
traitors over this gateway It has been at 
Theobald’s Park, Clieshunt. since 1888. 

Tempo, a musical expression referring to the pace 
which a composition is to be played, and 
generally used in combination with a qualifying 
word, as " Tempo Ordiaario,’* ordinaiy time. 

Tenor, the third voice in a male voice choir, i e . 
between alto and bass. The name is also 
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applied to instruments of equivalent pitch, e g , 
tenor saxophone 

Terbuuu, an olernent, symbol Tb. <lisrovercd in 
1842 by Mosander, beloiiKlnt? to tho group of 
r.ire-carth metals. 

Teredo, smentiHc name of the ship-worm, a 
i)ecLihar bivalve molluso. which lodges itselt 
when young on the bottoms ol wooden ships 
and boros its way inwards, causing much injury 

Termites, also known as JVhiie Ants, though they 
are not related to the true ants and are placed 
in an entirely ditferent Insect order ilsopltn-a) 
They aboniKl m the tropics and also occur in 
temperate countries, though only two species 
an; conunon in Europe, d’here is no Jtritish 
sT'ecies They live in colonies an<l their 
nests take tho form of mounds of e..xrth ami 
wnod. cemented together with saliva, and up to 
20 ft in height Five separate castes are 
recognised, three of them being callable of 
reproduction and the other two are sterile 

Tern. This slender, gull-like bird has long pointed 
wings, a deeply-forked tail, pale grey and white 
plumage, black cap, and is a vciy graceful filer 
There are several species, some of which are 
summer migrants to Britain The Arctic tern 
winters m tho Antarctic, returning to find a 
nesting place m the spring 

Terrapin, a kind of fresh- water tortoise. There 
are several species widely distributed in the 
Northern Hemisphere 

Tertiary Rocks, m geology the locks formed during 
the Caenozojc cr.i < omiirising the J0o( on**. Ohgo 
(cnc. Mioceiii' IMiocene and Fleistocene periods 
Nec Geological Time Scale, F30. 

Teutonic Order, ot German military knights, was 
founded in the Holy I^and at the end of the 
12th cent for succouring the wounded of the 
Christian army before Acre They were dis- 
persed m the ir>th cent but the ()rd(‘r (;on- 
tiimed to exist until 1809, when Napoleon I con- 
fiscated its properties In 1840 the order was 
resuscitated in Austria as a semi-rchgions knight- 
hood St\‘ (liw Hospitallers, Kmghts, Templars. 

Tlialliura, a blue-grey ini'talllc element, symbol Tl. 
discovered by (‘rookes in 1801 It is obtamcil 
from the due dust resulting from the buining 
of pyrites for snlplmiic acid rnaimfaeturo. 

Thallophytes or Thallophyta, the div.sion of the 
plant kuigdon which includes fungi, algae, and 
bacteria F27(l). 

Theodolite Tlic instrument used by surveyors 
lor measuring angles m the hon/ontal and 
vertical planes, atso used m meteorology for 
following ballouiLs to measuro the speed and 
direction ot wind 

Therm. 'I'he cliargcs for gas for lighting and 
heating (formerly reckoned at per cuba foot) 
are now based on the calonde, or heat, value of 
the gas, and the unit used is termi'd a therm 
The therm is 100. ()()() Hntisli thermal units 

Thermodynamics, a term first applied by .foule 
to designate that branch of phv'sical science 
which treats of the relations of licat to work 
What 18 called tlie first law of therinodynamics 
18 thus stated by ('lerk Maxwell “ Whim wr;rk 
IS transformed into beat, or heat into work, the 
quantity of w’ork is mechanically ecpiiv.ilcnt to 
tlie quantity ot heat.” In one of its many forimi- 
iation-!. the second law asserts that “ the heat 
tends to Mow from a body of hotter tempera- 
ture to one that Is colder, and will not naturally 
flow m any other way ” Ser F16(2). 

Thermo-electric Devices If two wires of different 
materials are formed into a loop and if the two 
joins aic kept at diMcrent tempciatures a cur- 
rent flows 111 the loop 'I'liiH vv<is disiovered by 
Seelieck in 1822, and the device is called a 
thermocouple The elec.tric current could in 
principle be made to drive .some useful macliliie, 
§,nd the energy comes from the heat that is 
absorbed by the thermocouple - -li oiiepaitol the 
thermocouple is not hotter than the others it 
will not work. It has long been realised that 
this is a device that converts heat directly into 
eh^ctricity without raising steam and driving 
dynamos as in a power-station However, until 
recently nobody has ised thermocouples for 
much besides temperature measurement.^ for 
wIikIi they are exceeilingly useful. The new 
development is the manufacture of aeinicoii- 
ductors (gv ): for the thermoelectric effects of 
these new materials are much greater than those 


of metals. A material much studied In tins 
connection is a compound ot bismuth and 
tellurium, bismuth tellurlde It now seems 
practicable to generate useful electricity from 
suitably designed thermocouples For example, 
the USSR produces a thennoelectnc device 
which uses the heat from the chimney of a 
domestic oil-lamp to produce enough electricity 
to work a radio PriNiimabiv this is very useful 
in remote parts with no electiicitv supply But 
the poAsibilities do not stop there Indeed, an 
eminent Russian authority h:xs stated that 
thermocouples could piodnce electricity direct 
from the warmth of sunlight on a scale and at a 
cost comijarable with conventional fnel-burniiig 
power-stations Even if solai energy cannot Ixj 
so used. It might tie pob.siblc to use the heat ot 
nuclear reactors, but this means that the 
thermoelectric devices would have to stand up 
to very heavy radioactivity and still work It 
H not surpnsing, however, that many tlrins are 
showing great interest ui theimoelectricity' these 
days 

Thermometer, an instrument bv which the tem- 
perature of bodies is ascertained M’he most 
famili.ir kind of thermometer consists of a glas.s 
tnlie with a very small bore containing, in 
general, mercury or alcohol 'this expands or 
contracts with variation in the temperature, 
and Hie length of the thread of mercury or 
alcohol gives the tempeiatnre reading on a scale 
graduated m degrees V^iriuus forms of 
thermometer are used for particular purposes 

Thermonuclear Reactions. Srr Nuclear Fusion. 

Thirty-nino Ai tides. Nee Articles. 

Thistle. Order ol See Knighthood. 

Thorium, a scarce, dark grev, metal element, 
symbol Th, discovered by BerzclIiLS m 1828. 
All 8ub.staiiees containing thorium are radio- 
active Chief source of tboiiiiin is inonazite 
8.ind. big di.qiosits of which occur In Travancore 
(India), Brazil, and the U 8 A Considered 
important as a poteidial source of atomic 
eneigy sinco; the discovery that It can be trans- 
muted into U233. wlilch is c<ipable of fission 
like 0235 

Thorough Bass, a musical term applied to a voice 
part accompanied b> numerals, showing the 
( hord applicable to each note The term also 
refers to the entire science of hannoiiie com- 
fiosition 

Thrush, a large taimlv of song birds of the Rnssen- 
ff'riji order, distributed all over the world The 
British species include the robin, red.start. 
nightingale, song-thrush (or mavus), b'ackbml. 
imstle-thrnsh. nug-onzel of the mountain.s, and 
large minibers of migrant iieldfares and red- 
wings from northern Europe are winter visitors. 

Thunder, the sound heard alter the occurrence 
of a lightning flash it is due to vibrations 
of tlie air along the path of the flasli, which 
are set up by the sudden heating (and ex- 
pansion) followed by the rapid cooling (and 
oontraci ion) to which the air is subjected It 
IS unusual for thunder to be beard more than 
10 miles aw'ay. the distance being estimated 
roughly by allowing 1 mile for every 5 seconds 
which elapse between seeing the flash an<l 
hearing the thunder Continued rolling ot 
thunder results from the zig-zag nature of the 
flash and the multiple strokes of which it is 
composed, variatioius in the energy developed 
along the path, and echo effects. Thunder- 
stornrs are caused by pow^crful rising currents 
of air within towering cumulonimbus clouds 
and are most frequent during the afternoons 
and evenings of Riimiy summer days 

Thursday, the .5th day of the week, named after 
d’hor. the Scandinavian dv^ity To the ancient 
Romans Thursday was dies Jixis, or Jupiter’s 
day 

Tides, the periodical rise and fall of the waters of 
the ocean and its arms, are due to the giavita- 
tional clfcct of the moon and sun Newton was 
the first to give a general explanation of the 
phenomenon of the tides fie supposed tlie 
ocean to cover the whole earth and to assiunc at 
each Instant a figure of equilibrium, under tho 
combined gravitational Influence ot earth, sun. 
and moon, tlius making and con (rolling tho 
tides At most places there ai e tw^o tides a day. 
and the times of high- and low-water vary 
according to the positions of the sun and moon 
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relative to the earth When earth, moon and 
Bun are in line (at full moon and new moon) the 
Kravitatlonal pull is greatcRt and we get 
" ppring ” tides When sun and moon are at 
right anglcH (first and third aiiarters of the 
moon’s phases) we get the smaller “ neap ” 
tides 

Tiers Etat, ihe lowest of the throe estates of the 
realm as reckoned in France — nobility, clergy, 
and tiers /tat — prior to the Kevolution 

Tiger, a powerful carnivorous animal of the cat 
family, which occurs in India and certain other 
parts of Asia Its skin is of a tawny j-cllow, 
lelieved by black stnpmgs (»f great boautv of 
formation Some tigers attain a length of from 
to 12 ft 

Timpani, the kettledrums in an orchestra See 
Drums. 

Tin Is a white, metal element, symbol Sn (Tiatin 
Stannum), whose coinmoneHt ore is cassiterite 
(tin oxide), which occurs in Malaya, Indonesia, 
liolivla, (’ongo, Nigeria, and (Jornwall It 
lirotects iron from rusting, and ilie tin coating 
on tinpiate is applied by dipping the thin steel 
sheet in molten tm or by electrolysis Tin 
alloys of importance include solder, bronze, 
pewter, and lint ami la metal 

Tit or Titmouse, a small inscctiv'orous bird of the 
woodlands and forests, bright of plumage and 
\cry active and agile, often seen hanging upside 
down Hcarching lor food Theie .are o\cr fifty 
species, eight of which occur m liritam the 
lireat and Blue 'J'its, familiar m gardens and 
countryside, the Tole 'I'lt, M.irsli 'fit. Willow 
Tit, Bearded 'J’lt, bong-tailcd oi “ bottle ” Tit. 
and the Scottish Crested Tit 

Titanium, a s(arce metal, symbol 'fi. difhcult to 
extract from oich found in assoi lation wuth 
oxygen in rutile, anataso, and brooLilc, as w’ell 
as wit.h ccitam magnetic iron ores H c<»m- 
bines with nitrogen at a high temperature 
Discovered by (he Kev William Cregui in 171)1 
Titanium alloys, being verv resistant to stress 
and corrosion, and combining strength with 
lightness, are finding wide application not ordy 
m marine ainl chemical cmurieering but in the 
Imilding of airciaft, rockets, and the nuclear- 
I'licrgy field 'ritanium dioxide is now widely 
used 111 making iiaints 

Tithes, an et'clesiasLieal rax consisting of a tenth 
j'art of the annual produce Known to the ancient 
.lews, and first imposed liv Cliristi.in authorities 
in the 4th cent . although not made compul- 
sory ill England before the Dbli cent 'fithcs 
derived from land are termed " T>raedial,'’ those 
derived trom cattle bemitstvlcd “ mixed.” wJule 
others aie pcrhonal After the pa.sBing ot the 
'L'fihes' Commutation Act ol IB'IO. tithes were 
gradually converted into lent charges, and to- 
day the old form of tithes exists only to a small 
degree Consult 'fithe Act of 1930 

T N.T. (Trinitrotoluene). A high explosive formed 
by the action ot a mixture of iiitiie and sulphuric 
acids on tohieno Not highly senBitlve tu shock, 
it can be used in shells without danger, and 
IS cxjiloded by a time, or detonator, fuse Apart 
from waitime apnlieatious, it is used in blasting 
ill quarries and mines 

Toad, an amphibian, ditfcniig from the frog in 
having a drv. warty skin, a heavier, squat build 
and shorter liiidis It h;us a similar metamor- 
phosis. la largely noct urnal, and will wander far 
from water alter the breeding season Two 
toads occur in Britain, the Common Toad and 
(lie Natterjack 'flio latter be ideniifled 
by the narrow light stripe running clown the 
middle of the back 

Tobacco is made from the Icavci? of various narcotic 
plants of the Nicotiana fainllv, which contain 
a volatile oil and an alkaloid called nicotine To- 
bacco 18 largely grown in America. India. Japan. 
Turkey. Greece. Canada. Italv. Indonesia. 
Buig.iria. Philippines. France. Congo, (’hina. 
S and N Rhodesia. S. Africa, S America, and 
ather countries of a warm climate It under- 
goes various processes (if preparation The 
leaves are first dried, then cut Into small pieces, 
moistened and compressed, and in this form 
it Is known as cut or “shag” tobacco, when 
moistened with syrup or treacle and pressed 
Into cakes, it is Cavendish, when twisted Into 
string fonn, it Is “twist” or “ pig- tail ” For 
cigars the midribs of the dry leaves are re- 
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moved, and what is left is moisteni*d and 
rolled Into cylindrical shape. For snuff, the 
tobacco leaves aie moistened and allowed to 
ferment, then dried, powdered and scented 
See P32(2) for the connection between Tobacco- 
smoking and Lung Cancer • 

Toga, an outer robe worn by the ancient Romans 
and corresponding to the palliuin of the (ireeks 
It was white and made of wool 
Tolls. Payments for prhilegCK of passage were 
first exacted in respect of ships passing up livers, 
tolls licmg demanded on the ICIl^ in 1109 
'rolls for land passage are said to have originated 
In England in 1209, toll-bars being erected at 
certain distances on the high-roads in the 17th 
cent,, where toll liad to lie paid for all vehicles 
passing to and tro Alter about 1825 they 
began to disappear, but still linger on some 
country roads and bridges Tolls on London 
river budges ceased in 1878-79. 

Tone Poem or Symphonic Poem, a musical work 
of a serious nature aud of symphonic dimensions 
111 w Inch the composer has not adopted the forms 
and conventions of the true symphony 
Tonic Sol-Fa, a system of musical notation in 
which monosyllables are substituted for notes. 
'Thus the major diatonic scale is represented hv 
Doh. Ray. Me. Fall. fSoh. La. 'J’e, Doli The 
system was invented bv a Miss Glover i f 
Norwich in about 1 840 and has proved of great 
assistance in tlic teaching of music in schools 
Tonsure, the shaven part oi the liead oi a Roman 
('atholic ecclesiastic, dates from the 5tli or fith 
cent In tlie Roman Catholic Churches onlv 
a ciiclo, or a croxvii, is shaved, while m the 
Greek Churt.h sliaving is forbidden 
Topaz, a transparent mineral gem. being a sihcalc 
and tluonde of aluminium and generally iound 
111 granitic rocks Its colour is yellow, but il 
.iIm) ocdirs 111 pink and blue aliadcs The best 
Kinds come from Brazil 

Topiary, the art ol dipping and trimming trees, 
shrubs, etc . into ornamental shapes 'Phis art 
goes back to Elizabethan times when gardens 
were formal and the shapes simple and sym- 
metrical Bv tlie end ol (Rieen Anni‘’s reign 
topiary had bocume much more elaborate, and 
all kinds ot fancitul shapes wore produced 
Tornado, a violent whirlwml, characterised 
by a black, funnel-shaped cloud liangiug from 
heavy cumulonimbus Usii.ilh torn idocs aic 
only a tew hundred feet in diameter and occur 
frequently m the Mh-^sissipjii region ol the 
USA. where it has been estimated tliat the 
wind spe€‘ds within tliem mav exceed 200 
m p h 111 West Africa the teim is applied to 
thundery squalls 

Tortoises and Tmllos, arc cold-lilooded reptiles, 
four-footed, and encased in a strong shell pro- 
tection, the sliells of some species being of 
iHiautilully horny substance and design, in mucli 
demand for combs, siiectacle frames, and 
oi ii.ameiital work, it is the custom to designate 
the land species as tortoises and the aquatic 
kinds as turtles Tlie green turtle, so called 
because its fat has a green tinge, is in great de- 
mand lor soup 'I'ogcthci the tortoises and 
turtles make up the reptilian order called 
{'heloma, the biggest representatives of which 
are the giant land tortoises of the (Kalapagos 
Islands, reacliing a weight of 500 lb and IiMiig 
a century Some of these giant tortoises arc 
even said to have reached 200 or 300 years of age 
Toucan, a South and Gentral American tainilv ol 
brilliantly coloured birds, remarkable for tlicir 
huge bilks Toucans live on Iriiit. are of arboreal 
habits, and nest m holes There arc about 37 
species 

Touchstone, a kind ol jasper called bv the ancients 
" Ijj'dian stone,” ot economic value in testing 
ihe quality of metal alloys, especially gold 
alloys 'i'he testing process is very simple 
'The alloy is drawn across the broken suiface of 
the Touchstone, and from the nature ot the 
mark or streak it makes the quality ol the alloy 
can be ascertained. 

Tourmaline, a mineral occurring In different 
colours in prismatic crystals It is a well-known 
example of a pyro-electnc crystal, x e , one that 
has a pennanent electric polarisation It is a 
double silicate of aluminium and lioron. and 
occurs in Cornwall. Devon, South America, and 
Asia. 
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Tournaments were eaucstnan contests between 
military kniyhts and others armed with lances, 
and frequent In ttie A1 iddle Akcs. Tlie Normans 
introduced them to Entrland 

Tower of ^ondon wi\s a royal iialace from the time 
of the Fonqueror, wJio liejfan the build mg of 
tlie White Tower m 1078 liatei Kjokh made 
eonsidcrable additions Between tlie I5th and 
18th cent many pniifes and nobles were exe- 
cuted or irnpriRoncil here, and here Henry V] , 
Edwaid V . an<l Ins brother were put to death 
The Crown J envois are kofit at the Tower, and in 
the Armoury a line collection ot armour oI 
various dates is i)rescr\ed 'Die attendant 
staff are called Yeomen \V aiders ot the Tower 
Their fetvle of dri'ss is of the Tudor peiiod 

Trade-Mark, a mork used in relation to coods for 
the purpose ol indicating a connection m tlie 
course of trade between the poods and some 
person havinp the iipht, eithei as a projinetoi or 
Je;sMslered user, to use the mark Traite-inarks 
can be rcKistered, the repistr.ition holdinp pood 
for 7 years and beinp renewable thereafter in- 
definitely toi periods of 14 yeais Intnnpcment 
of a repistercd trade-mark renders the intnnper 
liable to daniapes 

Trade Winds torm part of the circulation of air 
round the preat permanent anticyclones ol 
the tropics and blow inwards from noith-cast 
and south-east towards the equatorial repion 
of low pressure Atlantic trades are more 
regular than those of the Pacific The bedts 
may extend over l.hOO miles of latitude and 
topether with ihc Doldinms. mo\e north and 
south m R^'inpatliv with the seasonal chaiipes 
m the sun’s declination, the average animal 
range being about h degrees of latitude The 
discovery of the rcgnlantv of the trade winds 
IS usually credited to ('ohnnbns 

Trafalgar. Battle ot, was fought off Cape Tra- 
falgar on Oct 121. 1805, betw'cen the British 
under Nelson and the French and Spanisli 
luider Vdleneuve and Oravma It was a com- 
rilete victory toi the British, but Nelson was 
killed 

Trafalgar Square. The ntc has oflen been 
referred to as the linest m Europe It was 
conceived originally is a square bv .lohn N.ish 
( 1 75*2-1 8.’i 5) when the project w;us coiihidered 
ot linking Whitehall with Bloomsbury and the 
British Mnscuin it w’as to be named aficr the 
new monarch as King William the Fourth’s 
•Square but on the suggestion of George J^edw^ell 
'Pavlor (a property (jwner near the site) altera- 
fion to the moie popular name 'Trafalgar 
Square w\is agreed to by the King On the 
iioith side the National Gallerv was planned bv 
Nasli and en'cted bv William Wilkins on the 
pi lee of the Poya! Mewt, — a work of William 
Kent a centuiv before The la\-out was the 
idea ol Clparles Barr\ but he did not approve 
fhe erection ol tlie Nelson cohnnii (which see) 
His idea was for the Kqimrc to have a grand 
flight of stcris fioin tlie north fiide witJi sculp- 
tinal figures of WellnigtdM and Nelson but (lie 
Commons decided otherwise and the column 
.as designed bv William BaiHon was begun iii 
18 40 'I'hc two fountains bv Barry were 
supplanted in PH8 bv ones designed (lO'.lS) 
bv Isii Edwin Tyiitjcns Executed in Portland 
stone they arc flanked bv some bronze sculp- 
tures In the same year memorial busts ol 
Lords .lellicoe and Beatty were placed by 
the north wall 

Transept, the portion of a church which extends 
across the interior between the nave and the 
clioir 

Transistor. An electronic device consisting of a 
small piece of semiconducting solid (usually 
germanium or silicon) to which contact isin.ade 
,i.t appropriate places by thiee wires The three 
parts resemble in function (not couHtruction or 
behaviour) the cathode, anode, and grid of a 
thermionic valve, .and transistors can perform 
many of the operations that valves have hitherto 
been used for m ra<iio, television, etc They 
possess several advantages over valvc.s smeoi 
there is no need for evacuated glass bulbs nor 
for a heated emitter to give off electrons Tins 
leaiN to much greater compactness and eco- 
nomy a.s well as to a innch longer life Never- 
theless. there are certain limitations to their 
use, and they are not yet .suitable as substitutes 


for valves m all cases 'fhe device was invented 
by the Americans Barileen, Biattain. ainl 
Shockley m 1048 and has assumed vast tot lino- 
logical importance 
Transubslantiation. See J43. 

Treasure-Trove, a legal temi applying to money, 
plate, or bullion found hidden in the eartli. or 
olsew'herc. and lor whith there is no owner The 
treasure legally belongs to the Grown, but it i.s 
the practice to rewanl the tinder witli the full 
lvalue of the property on its being delivered up 
Coroners Act. 1887, provides that Inquests may 
be licld, blit not as to title as between the Crown 
.111(1 any otlici cl-umant 

Treble, the highest voice in a male voice choir 
'J'hJs 13. ot com, sc*, a boy’s voice, the highest 
adult male \t»ice being the .dto In a mixed 
choir the treble part is snug by sopranos 
Tree Frog. 'J’he true tree frog occurs most com- 
monly 111 America and Australasia The com- 
mon European tree lr(»g is a brilliant green 
.inimal, the adhesive discs at the tijis ot its 
fingers <ind toes enabling it to cling to trees, etc . 
witli (*ase 

Tiee Shrew, an .irborcal insectn oron.s m.amm.al ot 
Asi.a lielonmng to the family TiipciivUh Tree 
shrews arc rcl.itcd to tlic shrews, thongli m ap 
licar.iiice they resianble squirrels except for 
their shaiiih pointed snout Thev occur in 
Bonico, Siam, China, and Malaya Some 
zoologists classify them as primitive primates 
Trent, Council of, the longest .end one ot the most 
important m the historv ot the Ihim.in ('athoUe 
(’hnreh. w.is convened to tcjinbat the doctrines 
ot Martin Luther It hrst sat in 1545, the last 
sitting being in 150 1 At this (’ouncil the 
gc'ncT.il jiolicj . rinneiples. and dogmas of the 
Konian ( atholic Church w’ore authoritatively 
settled 

Tiianglo, in ioumc a metal percussion instrument 
in flic foini ot a tiiangle which, w’hen stnick by 
a metal rod cunts a sound of no partii’ular pitch 
Tnassic or Trias, the earliest geological period 
111 the Mc'.sozoic cr.i, wdiu-h liegan some 225 
million j cais <igo 'Pnassic formations 25 000 ft 
fine Iv occur in the Alps .SVc F30 Modern in- 
sects weic appearing, and also small reptile-bke 
m.ainmals Otlier important 'ITiassic animals 
were dinosaurs, ichthyosaurs (marine reptiles), 
and pterosaurs (flying rcfitiles) 

Tribunes, name .cssigiied to officers of different 
dc'scriptions in ant lent Borne The origins! 
tribune's were the commanders of contingents 
of cavalry and mfantrv 'J’he incvst nnportaiit 
tribunes were the tnlnmcs of the pltbs, first 
clcclecl in 4'U H c as the outcome of the struggle 
between the patrician and the r>lebeian orders 
Tliev hold tlie power of veto and their persons 
were sacred 

Tiichoplera Thi.s la the insect order comprising 
tlie Cadclis-flies These are nintli-liko insecta, 
Jiacing hairs on the wings TLoy are usually 
found fluttering weakly near water The larvae 
aic acpiatic and are remarkable for the cases 
(caddis (.ascs) whicli tliey build out of sticks, 
small stones, sand gr.iins, and shells 
Tricolour, the fl.ig of the French Keiaiblic since 
178(1. consisting of three nearly equal vertical 
banclscT blue, white, and red (ratio 90 99 111) 
Tiilobites, extinct marine arthropods, most 
.daindant in the Cambrian anci Ordovician 
svbtcms Their appearance may be loughlv 
described as rescmblmg that of a woodlouse. 
an»l like that animal the tnlobites were capable 
of rolling their bodies nn into a ball 
Trinity. The Chrestiaii doctrine that Cod exists 
in thiee persons, all co-equ.d. and indivisible, of 
the same substance — God the Father. God the 
Son (wdio bec.imc iiicainate as .Jeans), begotten 
of the Father, and God the Holy Ghost, pro- 
ceeding from Father and Son The system 
denying the Trinity is ITmtananlsm {»ee J43) 
Trinity House, on 'I'owcr Hill. Ivonflon. was incor- 
porated In 1514 as an asvsociation for piloting 
ships, and lias ever since been entriisteci with 
vanouH m.alters connected with the regulation 
of British navigation Since 1854 the light- 
liouses of the country have been under its super- 
vision The acting Elder Brethren act .a.s 
Nautical Afisessors In Marine causes which are 
tried by the High Court of .lustlce 
Trio, strictly a musical composition for three 
voices or instruments. Tlie third movement. 
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of a classical symphony is usually in three-beat 
time and the second subject of the movement, 
which Is of ternary torni. is often called the 
Trio. Thus, Minuet and Tno. Scherbo and 
Trio 

Triptych, a picture, carving, or other representa- 
tion. with two swing doors, by which it could be 
closed in. frequently used as an altar-piece 
Also a writing tablet in three parts, two of 
which folded over the one in the centre 
Trireme, an ancient vessel with three rows of oars 
of great effectuality in early naval warfare 
Mentioned by Tliucyrlides It was a long, 
narrow vessel propelled by 170 rowers 'I'he 
IJomans copied it from the (Jreeks. 

Tfisagioii (" thnee holy ”). an ancient Jewish hymn, 
still regularly sung In the service of the Greek 
Church A version of it — “ Tersanctus ” — also 
forms part of the Anglican Eucharistic service 
Tritium, a radioactive isotope of hydrogen which 
has three times the weight of the ordinary 
hydrogen atom It is produced by bombarding 
an isotope of lithium with neutrons and has a 
Jialf-life of 121 years, decaying with the eniissiou 
of ^-particles (electrons) 

Triumvirate, a term used to denote a coalition of 
three persons in the exoicise of ^.uprernc 
authority. 'I'he first Itoiriaii triumvirate was 
that of Pompey, Julius (\iesar. and Crassus. 60 
n r . the second was that of Mark Antony. 
Octavus. and Lepidus, 42 n c 
Trombone, a bass wind instrument which has a 
tube of variable lengtn By moving the slide, 
which shoHens or lengthens the tube, the pi ivcr 
causes the trombone to emit different notes 
Tropic-Bird, a long-tailed sea bird, of which there 
are *3 species (the Bcd-billcd. the VVhitc-taih'd 
and the Red-tailed). frequenting the tropical 
regions of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
Oceana, They are commoril v called Bo’sun Birds 
Troposphere. The atmospheric layer which 
extends from the earth’s surface to the strato- 
sphere. As a general rule tlie temperature in 
the troposphere falls as altitude increas's See 
Atmosphere, 

Troubadours, lyric jioets who flourished from the 
11th to the end of the 13th cent , chietly m 
Provence and the north of Italy 'I'hey were 
often knightlv amateurs, and cultivated a 
lyrical poetry intricate in metre and rhyme and 
usually of a romantic <iinatory strain 'I’hcy 
did much to cultivate tlie romantic sentiment 
in days when society was somewhat barbaric 
and helped considerably in the torrnation of 
those unwritten codes of honour which served 
to mitigate the rudeness cf mediaeval days. See 
also Jongleurs. 

Trottv^re or Trouveur, mediaeval poet of northern 
Prance, whose coriijioHitions were of a more 
elaborate character — epics, romances, fables, 
and chansons de geste — than those of the 
troubadour of the south Plourished between 
the 11th and 14 th cent. 

Truffles are subterranean edible fungi much 
esteemed for seasoning purposes There are 
many species, and they are found in considerable 
quantities in France and Italy, lesB commonly 
in Britain. They are often met with under 
beech or oak trees, and prefer calcareous soils, 
but there are no positive indications on the 
surface to show where they are, and they are 
not to be cultivated Hogs, and sonictinics 
dogs, are used to scent them out. the former, bv 
reason of their rooting propensities, being the 
most successful in the work 
Trumpet, a brass wind musical Instrument in which 
different notes are produced by the operation of 
three “ valves ” 

Tsetse, an African dipterous fly belonging to the 
same family as the house-fly It is a serious 
economic pest as it transmits the protozoon 
causing African sleeping sickness when it pierces 
human skin in order to suck blood, which forms 
Its food See Gaminexane. 

Tuatara or Sphenodem punclatum, a primitive lizard 
found In New Zealand It has a rudimentarv 
third eye on the top of the head . this is called 
tlie pineal eye and corresponds to tissue which 
m mammals forms tlie pineal gland 
Tuba, an alternative name for the Bass Saxhorn 
in E flat or F See Saxhorn. 

Tube Foot, the characteristic organ of loco- 
motion of starfishes and kindred animals. 'They 
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arc arranged in pairs along the underside of the 
arms, and their sucker like ends can grip a 
surface very tightly The action of the suckers 
depends on hydraulic pressure. 

Tudor Period extends from 1 48.5 to 1603. The first 
Tudor sovereign was Henrv VI I . desAinded from 
Owen'Pudor. then followed Henry VHI .Edward 
Vf . Mary, and IJizabeth, the last of the hue 
Tuesday, the third day of the week, named from 
the Saxon deity Tuisto. Tiw, or Teusco To the 
Romans it was the day of Mars 
Tuileries, a French royal and imperial p.alace 
dating from 1564 It was attacked bv insur- 
gents during the outbreaks of 1792, 1K30. and 
1848. and was burned down during tlie Com- 
mune of Pans m 1871 

Tumulus, a mound of earth raised over the bodies 
of the dead The mound of Marathon, enclos- 
ing the bodies of the Athenians who were 
killed III the famous battle with the Persians, 
is a celebrated tumulus Such inouiKls were 
commonly raised over the tombs ot the dis- 
tinguished dead in ancient times, and sometimes 
enclosed heavy structures of masonry The 
Roman “ barrows ” were timiuli Evidences of 
such mounds are frequent in prehistoric remains 
Tun, a liquid measure formerly m general use, but 
now obsolete A tun ot ale was 216 gallons 
Tuna or Tunny, a large marine fisli belonging to tl'o 
mackerel family, frequenting the wann watera 
of the Atlantic, Pacillc. and Mediterranean 
Tuna fisheries are an important mdastrv 
Tundra Is the name of a vast plain of treeless 
Northern Hussia with small lalics and moras- 
ses scattered here and there, but almost devoid 
ot vegetation It is a cold, bare region, where 
only the reindeer can find suQicieiit suste- 
nance 

Tungsten, a hard, brittle metal, symbol W (it was 
lormeily called wolfram), silver to grey m 
colour Its chief ores are wolframite (iron and 
manganese tungstate) and scheclite (calcium 
tungstate). Tungsten is alloyed in steel tor 
ttie Tnannfactnre of cutting tools, also m the 
non-ferrous alloy stellite (q r ) J'flectnc lamp 
lllaments are made from tungsten 'I\ing8ten 
carbide is one ot the hardest substances known 
and 18 used for tipping tools 
Turbines propelled by steam pro-'ide power for the 
propulsion of manv ships, and on land steam 
turlnnes are a principal source of power, being 
used lu largo central electricity stations, tor 
instance, to convert heat energy into elect rlc^il 
energy. Gas turbines have recently come into 
use in aeroplanes, and gas-turbme railway 
locomotives are being developed Tlie first 
gas-turbme ship had its trials in 1947, just h.ilf 
a century after the first steam-turlime ship 
Turbot, a large flat flsh, highly valued as food It 
often attains from 30 to 40 lb lu weight Its 
flesh Is white and llrrn It is confined to Euro- 
pean waters, and is caught bv line or trawl 
Turkey, a fowl of Ameiican origin, brought to 
Europe from America soon after the discovery 
of that country It was a dcunesticated bird in 
England m the first half of the 10th cent 
Turpentine, an oily substance obtained from 
coniferocLS trees, mostly pines and firs It is 
widely used especially in making paints and 
varnishes, and also has medicinal properties 
Turquoise, formerly called 'J'urko -Stone, is a blue 
or greenish -blue precunis stone, the earliest and 
best specimens of which came from Persia It 
18 composed ot a phosphate of aluminium, with 
small proportions of copper and iron India. 
'I'lbet, and Silesia yield turquoises, and a variety 
is found in New Mexico and Nevada It derives 
its name from the fact that the first specimens 
were imported through Turkey 
Turtle Dove, a suimiier visitor from Africa to 
southern England. It is a small, slender bird 
with reddish-brown upper parts, pinkish throat, 
black tall with white edges, and a repeated 
purring note 

Tweed. A rough-surfaced fabric of the twii led type. 
uHiuilly all-wool, though cheaper kinds may in- 
clude cotton Of a soft, open, flexible texture, 
it may have a check, twill, or herringbone 
pattern. Hams, Lewis, Bannockburn, and 
Donegal tweeds are well known. " TVeeds ” is 
said to have been written in error by a clerk for 
" twills ’’ 

Twelith Night is the eve of the feast of the 
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Epiphany, and in olden times was made the 
occasion of many festivities It was the most 
popular festival next to Chnslinas. but is now 
little observed 

Twilight is the light which is reflected from the 
upper p(^tion of the earth’s atmosphere when 
the faun 18 below the horizon (before sunrise or 
after sunset) The tenn is most usually uudei- 
stood to refer, liowever, to the evening light, 
the morning light we c.all dawn. The twilight 
varies m duration in different countries, accord- 
ing to the position of tlie sun In tropical 
countries it is short, m the extreme north it 
continues through the night, 

Tyburn, a former small tnbutarv of the Thames, 
which gave its name to tlie district where now 
stands the Martile Arch, Ilvdc Park. Ileie 
public executions fonnerlv took place 

Tycoon, tlie title by winch the commander-in chief 
ol the Japanese army (virtually tlie ruler of 
Japan) was formerly described by foreigners 
(In Japanese iaikiin means great loid oi prince ) 
The term is now applied, usually in a derogatory 
sense, to an influential business magnate. 

Tympanum is, m architectural phraseology, the 
triampilar spate at the hack of a pediment, or. 
indeed, anv space m a similar position, as over 
window or between the lintel and the arcti of a 
doorway In ecclesiastical ediflees tlie tym- 
panum IS often utilised lor sculptured onia- 
mentation 

Tynwald, tlie title giv^en to the Parliament of the 
Isle of IM.ui. winch melutles the (Jovernoi and 
(’ouncil (the Lpper House), and the House ot 
Keys, the representative assembly Tins prac- 
tically constitutes Home Pule, the Acts passed 
by the Tniwald simply reauinng the assent ot 
the Hovereign 

Typhoon, 'I’he tropic \l eve lone of tlic China Seas 
which brings winds of huuicane strength and 
lonenlial r.uiis, most treqiieiiUy in late summer 
or early autumn 

U 

Uhlan, a light cavalrv soldier armed with lance, 
pistol, and sabre and employed eliieflv as 
fikirmi‘*her or scout ^Marshal Saxe had a corps 
ot tlicm 111 the ITeneh Armv, and in the 
Franco-( lennan war of 1 870 the ITussian Uhlans 
won tame 

Ultramarine, a skr-liluc pigment obtained from 
trtjns lazuli, a stone found in 'Fibet, Persia. 
Siberia, and some other countries A cheaper 
ultramarine is now iToduced bv grinding and 
heating a mixture ot clay, sulphur, carbonate 
of soda, and resin 

Ultrasonics, sound waves of frequency so high as 
to be inaudible to humans, i r , about l.i.0()0 
cycles per sec and upwards Ultrasomc waves 
are conuiionly jirodiued bv causing a solid 
ofijcct to vibrate with a suitablv high fiequency 
and to impart its vibrations to the air or «)t.her 
fluid ’IT*, object mav be a quartz or other 
ciystal m which vibr.itioiis aie excited electric- 
ally, or a nickel component which is magnctK'- 
allv energised There are mimcrous technical 
.applications, r n submarine echo sounding. 
Haw detection in castings, drilling glass and 
ccraniKs. cii.ulsilicatlon IMtiasonic waves arc 
an iniiiortant tool ot research m phvsics. 

Ultra-Violet Rays. These are invisible electro- 
magnetic rays whose wavelcngtlis are less tlian 
fl.OOO A (Angstrom = one-hnndredth of a 
millionth of a centimetre) The sun's radiation 
is rich in ultra-violet light, hut much of it never 
reaches the eaitli, being .absorbed by molecules 
ot atmosrdieric gases (in paiticular, ozone) as 
well as by soot and smoke particles Hue 
benoflcial effect of ultra-violet light on liumau 
b^ngs is that it bimgs about synthesis of 
vitamin-U from certain fatty substances (ealleil 
sterols) in the skin The wave-lengths which 
effect tins vitamin synthesis also cause sun tan 
and sun burn IJltia-violet lamps (winch are 
mcrcurv -vapour discharge lamiis) arc also used 
tor sterilising the air inside buildings, their rays 
being lethal to bacteria Many substances 
fluoresce under ultra-violet light, for lnstai^*e. 
zinc Silicate glows green, while cadmium borate 
throws out red light This phenomenon is 
applied practically in fluorescent lamps, the 
light ol requisite hue being secured by judicious 
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mixture of the fluorescent materLals whicli coat 
the lamp Hee Electric Light. 

Umbra, the full shadow ot the earth or moon 
during an eclipse, the half shadow is called 
penumbra 

Uncials were a form of written ebaraoters used m 
tunes prior to the 10th cent : while smaller 
than capitals they were larger than the later 
minuscule The tena uncial w^as a misainilica- 
tion of St Jerome's hteiae u7utuiles. “ inel’- 
liigli ” letters 

Unction, the act of anointing with oil, a avnibol of 
consecration practised in the Roman Catholic, 
Creek, and other (’hurehes. hut not m tlie 
Protestant I'^rlnme unction is the rite of 
anointing a dviug person with holy oil Thi'? 
function consists m anointing tlie eves, ears, 
nostrils, mouth, the reilms of tlie hands, and the 
soles of the feet 

Underdeveloped Countries are countries in winch 
primitive methods of production still largely 
pievail Most ol the population are peasants, 
cairying on agncultui.il pursuits on small- 
holdings without much use ol c.apital, and the 
indiistri.al production is large! v m tlic hands of 
individual ciaftsmen working witlioiit exinaisive 
<apit.il instruments Afaiiv ol tliese eoimtiies 
are now trying to carry through large plans ij 
Industrialisation, fait aie severely h.imjiercd hv 
lack ol capital icsoiirces, as thev need to import 
capital goods foi wliuh thev And it (liflaiilt to 
pay with exports, esiiecially when the “ terms 
ol trade ” (see G7) are unfavourable to inniirirv 
proihicers d'he nee<l tor capital imposes on 
such countries Ihe lU'cessitv of a higli late of 
saving out of tbeir national meonu‘s, but this i,s 
dUhciiit to enloice m view of the deep poverty 
of most of the jicople They accordingly stand 
m need of help Irom the advanced countries, 
both with capital loans at low interest lates and 
gifts See Gll 

Underground Gasification, the iirocess of con- 
verting coal into gas underground Briefly an 
“underground gasworks’’ comprises tw'o 
appro vimateh vertical shafts connected bv a 
gallery tliroiigh the coal seam, wducli is ignited 
Air is led down one of the siialts. and tlie gas 
produced is drawn otf Irom the second shaft. 
The toehnuiue w.as worked out by the British 
chemist. Sir William Bamsav. but It was not 
until IPTJ that it was tried senoush' — m Hie 
Doiiotz (‘oallicld in Russia America, Italy, 

and Helgiurn arc exi»enmenting with under- 
ground gasitic.ation. British cxrienrncnts ended 
in 1051) 

Unicorn, a taliiilous single-horned animal In 
lieraldry its lorm is horse-like, with the tail of a 
Hon and pointed single horn growing out ot the 
torclieaci 

Union Jack. See NIO. 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland was proposed 
in the Irish Parliament in .Tan 1799 after 
the 1798 Rebellion and came into force on 
,lan 1. 1801 Tlie troubled history of Ireland, 
associated wnth tlie question of self-govern- 
ment, nationalism, land, and religion, culmin- 
ated in the Easter revolution of 1910 A treaty 
giving the liO southern counties independence 
In 19J1. as the Irish Free State, was followed 
by a period of internal dis.scntion In 19 f7 a new 
constitution was enacted in ICire in w'hich no ref- 
erence w.ia made to the CTown T'his, however, 
left in force the FiXtemal Relations Act of lO'.TO 
and w'lth its repeal in 1948, Fire separated itself 
from tlie British (Town and thus severed tlie last 
constitutional link with the (kimmonwealth, and 
became an indeiiendent Republic 

Union, Treaty of, was tlie treaty bv which Scotland 
became formally united to I'higland, the two 
countries being incorporated as the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, the same Parliament 
to represent both, Scotland electing sixteen 
peers and forty-five members of the House of 
Commons Uniformity of coins, weights, and 
measures was provided for, Scottish trade laws 
and customs were assimilated to those of 
England, and as regards religion and the prac- 
tices of the law, Heotland was to continue as 
before This Act was ratifled on May 1. 1707. 

United Nations. Sec Section C. 

Universe In .istronomy meiins not only the star 
system (of whlcli the sun and planets are a small 
part) but all the countless star systems or nebulae 
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which may be eeparated from each other by I 
milliuna of llght-jears. See F3-7. 

Universities are institutions of higher education 
whose principal objects are the increiise of 
knowledge over a wide field through original 
thougiit and research and its extension by the 
teaching of students Such societies existed 
in the ancient world, notably in Greece and 
India, but the origin of the University as we 
know it today lies in mediaeval J^airopc. the word 
umversitaa being a contraction of the Latin 
term for corporations of teachers and btudents 
organised for the promotion of higher learning 
'Die earliest bodies to become lecognised under 
this description were at Kologna and Paris in 
the flist half of the 12tli cent . Oxford was 
founded by an earlv migration ot scholars from 
Pans, and Cambridge began with a further 
migration from Oxford. Other Universities 
sprang up all over JOuroiie, including three in 
Scotland — St. Andrews (1412). Glasgow (1451). 
and Aberdeen (1494) — which weie followed by 
Edinburgh In 1582. These six bodies remained 
the only Univeisities in Great Pritain until the 
foundation in 1820-29 of Umveisity and King's 
Colleges in London (resulting in the establish- 
ment of the University of London in 1830) and 
of ttie University of Durham m 1832 The 
period since 1850 has been a gre.it century of 
academic growth There are (196.1) eighteen 
degree-giving Universitie.s in Knglaml (Birinmg- 
ham, Hiistol. Cambridge, Dnrtiam. Kxeter, 
Ifiill, Keele, fxicds. J.eiccster, l^iveipool, Lon- 
don. Manchester Nottinghan . 0\tor<l. Kead- 
ing, Shetlleld, Sovithamiiton and Sussex, one 
in Wales (the Univcrsitv ot Wales with Colleges 
at Aberystwyth. Haiigor, ( 'arditf .and Swansea), 
four in Scotland (Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glas- 
g<tw and St Andrews), and one in IShtrthcin 
Irel.and (Queen’H Univcrsitv, llelfast) In ad- 
ilitiou tlie Mam licster College of Science and 
Technology, the Koyal College of Science and 
Technology, (Tlasgow, and St David’s College, 
Lampeter (which confei.s two degrees) receive 
'J’reasiiry grants Tlie establisliment of Uni- 
versities is also Tiroposed (or East Anglia (at 
Norwich), Essex (at < ’olchester), Kent (at Can- 
terbuiy), Lanotistcr, Warwick (at( 'oventry ), and 
Yoik, and otheis are under ( ousaleratioii The 
Keimblic ot Ireland has 'JTimty College, Dublin 
(founded in 1592), and the National University 
of Irelaiul, with Its three constituent University 
Colleges at Dublin, Cork, and Galway The 
intii cent also saw a wide extension of the 
UiuMTbity movement through(/Ut tlie llntisli 
I’kiiiure, the early iim)Oi;tant foundations being 
MeCill (1821). 'L'oronlo (1827), ami Laval (18')2) 
iiit'anada, Syalncy (1850) ami Medbourne (185 3) 
in Au.str.illa. New Zealand (1870), South 
Alnca (1873), Bombay. Calcutta, ami Madras 
III 1857 111 India, and the University ot the 
Punjab (1882) in the pre.sent P.ikistau Since 
the war a number of Umveisities and Univer- 
sity^ Colleges have been instituted in Cominon- 
we.iUh countries — in the We.st IndicH, m East 
and West Africa and Khodosia, in Malaya. 
India, and Pakistan In the U S A the de- 
velopment of higher education lias left the 
nnivei-sitles less sharply defined than m Europe 
and the Commonwealth, but theie are 1,4.58 
(1901) institutions of higher education covering 
3.370.0()() students, the best-knoyvn Univeisitics 
being Harvard, Yale, Princeton. Columbia, and 
Chicago 'fhe range of studies that may lie 
pursued at a University covers hmiianitle.s and 
sciences, and includes training for the liberal 
professions It is customary tor Umvereities to 
confer degrees on students who reach certain 
educ.itlonal standards, the prim-ipal titles being 
those of Bachelor. Master, and Doctor in the 
particular discipline. In England a certain 
emphasis has always been placed on the provi- 
sion of residential facilities for students; the 
ancient Universities of Oxionl and Cambridge 
are entirely collegiate in character, while the 
modern Universities have halls of residence for a 
grow’ing proportion of their students Russia 
lias developed higher education more raphily 
than anywhere else in the world (The number 
of students in higher education has grown from 
105.000 in 1914 to 2.396.000 in 1960 ) In Great 
Britain In 1963 there were about 115,000 full- 
time University students (one-quarter women) 
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comi>.are<l with 50.000 la 1939. 43*^0 were 

studying arts subjects and 67‘*„ a scientific (»i 
technical subject (24'’o taking pure science) 
Of all these students 17'’{, went to Oxford ami 
Cambridge. 20‘’5 to laindon. 40?,', to other Uni- 
versities and Universitv Colleges. 6 't; to Wale, 
and 17‘'h to Scottish Universities Of these 82*’,, 
held scholarships, exhilntions or other awards 
from public or private tunds .sv-c also N23-26. 
University Boat-raco. U37 
Uranium, a metal, .symbol U. discovered by 
Klaproth in 1789 in pitch -blende It is a white 
metal winch tarunhos readilv iii air ({real 
(Icveloprneiits ha\e followed tlie di.scovery tliat 
the nucleus of the uranium isotope U^’'' umloi- 
goe.s fishiou. ami uranium inmeials h.ive liecome 
very important since it was found that atomic 
energy could be released controllably by taking 
advantage of fission Previous to the second 
world war the iiiamum content ot all the 
iiramum ores tliat were mined w.as e.stimated at 
1.000 tons Befoie atomic energy work began 
to take the major part of the world's output of 
iirainimi minerals, the chief users of uranium 
compounds were (he ceramics and textile 
industries See oIko Nuclear Reactors, Nuclear 
Fission, F12(l). 

Uranus. Tins planet was discoyeretl ]>y llcrschol 
in 1781. Its di.imctcr is .33.000 miles and i's 
a\eragc distance from the sun is 1,783 nullioii 
miles It has five small satellites 
Ursa Major, the (Greater Bear, or "Charle.s’s 
Wain." a constellation familiar to all observers 
liecanse of the brilliance ot the seven stars tonii- 
mg its outline. It never sets in these latitudes 
Ursa Minor, the Ijcsser Bear Constellation, has. 
like lirsa Major, ^(‘veii prominent stais, of which 
the pole st;ir is the briglitest 
Utopias. See J43. 

V 

Vaccination, u .sy.steni of modulation against sniall- 
pox diHovcred by Di .Tenner m the 18th cent 
In (beat J3iitam it is usual for all infants at the 
age ot three mouths to be vac ciliated imlc.ss the 
parent ( onscicntiously believi's that it would 
be bannlul to the inlant’s health Sec Pll(2). 
Valency. A term u.seil by chemists to dCHCiibe 
the combining ability ot an element witli respect 
to hydrogen Thus oxygen, whicli tornis water. 
HoD. with hydrogen i.'^ said to have a valency 
ot two, nitrogen (form'! .inunonia, NHj) three, 
and carbon (forms methane, CD,) four Chlor- 
ine forms hyalrogeu < hloride, IK 'I, and ls said 
to be iiionovalciit 'Dus empirical approach 
canmd account for valency m such conipoumls 
.a.s carbon mOMoxide, CD, which appears ti) 
lequiro both elements to hace the .same 
valency With the dlscoveiy of the elcetroii 
it was realised that the eoiieeiit of valency 
and chemical bonds is intimately conceTned 
wuth tlie electroiue structure of atoms, and 
theories have liecn advanced to explain wh\ 
the same clement can have different valencies 
in dilTcrent coiiipoimds. Iron, tor example, 
can have a valency ot two (FeCb, ferrous 
chloruie) or three (FeCb, ferric chloride) 
Valentme’s Day, the 14th Feb , is a festival 
in celebration ot St Valentine, one of the 
('hriatian martyrs of tlie 3r(l cent A sweet- 
heart or Valentine is chosen on that day and 
letters or tokens sent secretly to the object ot 
affection. 

Valhalla, m Scandinavian mythology, is the special 
Paradise to which the souls of warriors slam in 
battle were tran.sporfed The term is also 
generally used to designate a burial place of 
great men. 

Valkyries, the chosen handmaidens of Odin, ap- 
pointed to serve at the Valhalla banquets 
Their most important othce, however, according 
; to the Noree my thology. was to ride tli rough the 
air at a time of battle and point out the heroes 
who were to fall. It is one ot these A’alkyncs 
who IS made the herome of Wagner’s opeia 
" Dio Walktlre." 

Vampire or Werewolf, according to ancient super- 
stition, was a spectre in human form which rose 
irom its grave in the night-time and preyed upon 
the living as they slept, sucking their blood, and 
then returning to the grave. 

Vampire-Bats, blood-eating bats of tropical 
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America. They puncture tlio skin with their 
incisoi teeth. leavJni? a wound that bleeds 
profusely The blood is lapped up by the bat. 
not sucked 

Vanadium, a scarce metallic element, symbol V. 
whose Jbief ores are carnotito and patronite. 
Some iron ores contain it Most of the vanad- 
ium commercially produced finds its way into 
vanadium steels, which are used for tools ami 
parts of vehicles, bcitu: hard. touKh, and very 
resistant to shocks T'hc oxide is used as a 
catalyst m Industry, especially in making 
sulphuric juid 

Vandals were a Teutonic race who ravaftcd Gaul, 
Spam, and North Africa in the 5tli cent , and 
finally attacked the city of Itoine. drawlmr down 
upon themselves universal opprobrium for their 
wanton destruction of beautiful objects and 
monuments 

Vanilla, a climbmK on hid of tropical America, 
found also in Asia, the dried fruit of certain 
species lurnlshes the agreeable aromatic vanilla 
of commerce, though most vanilla essence now 
used is prepared synthetically 
Varnish is of two loading kinds* spirit varnish, 
made from resinous substances dissolved in 
spirit, and oil varnish, m which the dissolving 
agent is linseed oil and turpentine 
Vatican, the Papal residence at Itomc. a famous 
palace on the hill adjaeent to 8b I'cter’s Its 
museum is a rich ticasure-housc of literary and 
artistic objects 

Vauxhail Gardens, a famous I>ondon pleasure 
resort Irom the eaily mvrt of the ISth to tlu* 
middle ot the IDth cent. It was here that 
inanv great singers appeared, where the earliest 
balloon ascents vvere miido, and where there 
were hue displays ot hreworks. 

Vein, Sre Lode 

Venus, the brightest ot all the phnets, whose orbit 
lies Ix'tween that of Mercury and the earth, 
second m ord(‘r from the sun F6) It can 
approach tlie earth to within 2.> million miles 
At ivide intervals Venus passes across the sun’s 
disc (“ transit of Venus ”) 'I'he first transit 
was recorded m lOHO, smee tlum four have 
occLiried, m 17()1, 17()0. 1874. and 1882. and 
the next IS due m 2004 Jattle was known about 
the planet because of its obscuring atmosjihere 
(inucli carbon dioxide and water vapour) until 
the Amciiean research spacecraft. Marntcr II. 
passiMl within 21.000 niih's (»f the planet on 1 1 
Dec 1902 and gave data about its atmosphere, 
rotation yieriod. etc The smlace temT>er<itnre 
on Venus was found to be far too hot for life as 
known on earth Unlike the eaith there wms 
no evideiiee that Wnus has a magnetic Held 
Venus Fly-trap, a well-known Insectivorous 
plant (Dumaea mvi^nvula) occurring m Carolina 
111 (lamp mossy places It is related to the Sun- 
dew The leaf is the organ that catches the 
insects The leaf blade is in two halves, hinged 
along the centre line Each half bears three 
sensitive hairs called “ trigger bans ” When an 
insect touches .i trigger, the two lialves ot the 
leaf (lap together, trapping the insect betwasm 
them, when it is digested by a secretion (diges- 
tive enzymes) from the leaf, which afterwards 
absorbs the soinblc products 
Vermilicu, a pigment obtained from cinnabar, but 
generally made from a mixture of one i>art ot 
sulphur witli four ot mercury Jb yields a 
bright red colour 

Vernalization. Seeds which, after being exposed to 
a low temperature, produce plants that llovver 
earlier than usual are said to have been “ verna- 
lized ” This tcehnuuie f>f seed treatment <U*- 
vised by Lvseiiko is called vcnialization Tt is 
claimed to have been widely used in Jtussia to 
obtain cereal crops m plac;es where climatic con- 
ditions arc favourable for only .i short season 
Versailles, Treaty ot. U’he Peace Treaty. 1919. 
ending the first world war The first half 
was devoted to the organisation of the league 
of Nations Among the terntoiial changes 
Germany ceded Alsace-Lorraine to Fiance. 
Posen and the Corridor to Poland Germany 
undertook to disarm, to abolish universal mili- 
tary service, to keep only a small anny of 
lOO-.OOO and a small navy. Her colonies were 
to be shared out among the Allies under League 
Mandates. Eeparations were to be paid, but 
were gradually reduced and entirely ceased m 
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1932 Hitler took unilateral action against the 
Treaty especially in regard to rearmament and 
the annexation of Austria. Hitler’s attempt to 
change the eastern frontiers was the immediate 
cause of the Second World War 
Victoria and Albert Museum, in Kensington. Lon- 
don, was liegun in 1852 as the Museum of Orn.v- 
mental Art at Marlliorough Hoii.'^e. The iire- 
sent bnilihng w.as completeil in 1900. ami has 
fhc following nine departments. Architecture 
ami Sculpture. Ceramics. Engraving. Illus- 
tration and Design. Metalwork, Paintings: 
Womlwork. 'Cextiles. Library (of books on 
art) and Hook-production, and the Dept of 
Circulation 'Hie Bethnal Green Museum is a 
branch of the V and A 

Victoria Cross, an order of merit for conspicuous 
valour, awarded to mernliers ot the Armv. Navv, 
ami Air Force, was established in 1850 In July 
1959 it was aiinoimeei' that all holders of the 
V C. for whom the British Government is respon- 
sible would receive a tax-free annuity of £100 
Vienna Congress, sat at Vienna from Sept 1811 
to June 1815 and settled the delimination of the 
territories of the various European natioin 
after the defeat of Napoleon 'I'he 'I'reatv of 
Vienna whlc'h resulted gave Ceylon. Maiintm^. 
Cape Colony, Heligoland, Malta, and part ot 
Guiana to England. France was not permitted 
to hold more territory than she liad possessed at 
the outbreak of the P.evolatiori m 1789 
Austria took Northeni Italy . Kussia part of 
Poland, and ITii'-sia, part of Saxony ami the 
Jlhemsli piovmee I'Aeept for one or two 
ciianges the cl.iuses of tlic treaty* were main- 
tained for over fortv years 
Viet-Minh, the Indo-('hmesc (Annamite) national 
movement led by Ho ('hi-Miiih which resisted 
French rule from 1915 to 1951, when agieenient 
yvas readied at the Geneya ('oiileieiKc 
Vikings. Scandinavian jnrates yvlio from the 81 li 
to the lOtli cent, were the tenor ot northorn 
waters Sometimes tlie ^ iking raids reached 
south to the Mediterranean and cast to the 
White Sea, and tliey ventured as far a,s (.reen- 
land ami North Ameiiea Tlicir leader hunk 
founded the fiist Itiissian kingdom ot Noygorod 
They excelled in shipbuilding, were fine sailors 
and splemlid craftsmen 

Vinegar. This condiment and preservative is a 
w*eak solution of acetic acid (3-9'^,) formed bv 
tJie oxidation of ethyl aleoliol by the action of 
bacteria on alcoholic liniior (yvine, beer, cKler. 
tennentcii fruit juices, or malted cereals) AV ine 
vinegar is usually red. malt vinegar u brown 
Tlie n.ime vinegar is derived from the latin n- 
num amre, bad wine SVe also Acetic Acid. 

Vinyl Plastics are polymers made trom derivatives 
of ethylene, examples are polyvinvl chloride 
(P VC), yvhich is used In making plastic pipes 
and kitchen utensils, among other things; 
polyvinyl acetate used in the paint industry 
ami in bonding laminated articles like plywood, 
and polystyrene (poly vinyl benzene) used m 
making electrical httings and for lenses 
Viola, a stringed instnimeiit of the violin type but 
rather larger than the violm. Music for the 
viola is yvnttcn mainly in the alto clef, though 
the treble del is used for the higher notes 
Violin, a stringed instniment ratlier smaller than 
the ancient viol from which it derucs It is 
lieM under the chin for playing, the right hand 
boyvmg yvhile the left hand " stops ” the 
strings The violin has liecn used iii its present 
form since the lOth cent . the most famous maker 
lieing Antonio Stradivari of CTeinora 
Violoncello, a memlier of the violin family of 
stringed instruments whose pitch corresponds 
with that of the bass voice. It is played while 
between the knees as was the old viola da gamlxi 
Viper, a family of poisonous snakes of whidi there 
is one example in Britain, the common viper or 
adder, only found in \ery dry localities 
Virginal, an English keybaard instrument of the 
harpsichord type greatly in vogue during 
Elizabethan times. 

Virgo, the 6th constellation of the Zodiac, lying 
between Leo and labra It has seven promi- 
nent stars ranged in tho form ot the letter " Y.’* 
One of these stars is of the first magnitude, the 
other six being of the third magnitude. 

Virtues, Cardinal. See Cardinal Virtues. 

Visibility Is detlucd by tho distance at which 
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tlie farthest of a series of objects, specially 
Helected to show against the skyline or in good 
contrast with their background; can be dis- 
tinguished Visibility flepends chiefly upon 
the concentration of water or dust particles 
suspended in the air. Instruments are avail- 
able to measure the obscurity of the atmo- 
sphere more directiv. Including that at night. 
A large lapse rate of temperature and a strong 
wind are favourable to good visibility, a small 
lapse rate, calm or light wind favourable to bad 
visibility Fog IS when tlie \ isibility is less than 
1,100 yds.; mist or haze when it is between 
1,100 and 2,200 yds. Sf-e Pollution. 

Viscount, a title of rank coming between that of 
Earl and IJaron. The title originally stood for 
deputy-earl. The llrst Englisli Vise omit was 
Viscount Beaumont, created in 1440. 

Vitamins, name of a group oi organic substances 
found in relatively minute amounts in certain 
foodstuffs, essential for growth and the mainten- 
ance of normal ixidlly structure and function. 
The Hungarian biochemist Szent-CiyOrgyi, who 
first isolated vitamin or ascoriuc acid, defined 
the vitamin as ” a substance that makes you ill 
if you don't eat it'” See P42(2). 

Vitriol, the old name of sulphuric acid, represented 
in its pure form by oil of vitriol Sulphate of 
copper IS bine vitriol, sulphate of iron 
green vitriol, and sulphate of zinc, white vitriol 

Vivandi6re, a female camp follower informally 
attached to French military regiments, and 
acting as vendor ot liguois, Irults, etc 

Vizier, more correctly Vizir, lit'*nillv “ burden 
bearer ” or helper, originally the chief minister 
of the Abbasid 'sei'ond ol the two great, dynas- 
ties of the Mohammedan enirnre) Caliphs 

Volcanoes are vents through which magma 
readies the surlace as lava flows, or as the solid 
products, e <j . ashes and bombs, of explosive 
eruption The vent may be cylindrical or it 
may be a long fissure 'i'hc former tvpc usually 
builds up cones, e o , Vesuvius 'I’he most 
active volcanoes of modern times have been 
those of Etna, Vesuvius and Stroniboli in 
Italy; Hekla m Iceland, and Mont IVIee m 
IMartiulque. The last-named was in violent 
cniptioii in 1902, when tlie chief town ot 8t 
rierre was completely destroyed and many 
lives were lost 

Volo. There are three species of British vole, the 
Eield-vole, the Bank-vole, and the Water-vole. 

Volt, the electro-motive force unit, named att<}r 
Volta, and dellned in terms of the coulomb, the 
second, and the joule See N13{1). 

Vraic. a name for seaweed iq the Channel Islands, 
where it Is extensiyely used as a manure 

Vulg&ie, a term used to designate the l^atin version 
of the Scriptures sanctioned by the Council t)l 
'J’rcnt. 

Vulture, a famous bird of piey of two dlstmctivc 
groups, that of the Old World, whose nostrils 
are separated by a bony partition, and the New 
World vulture, which has no such division 
Vultures feed on carrion and are the great 
scavengers of tropical regions 'Die European 
species are the (iriffon Vulture and the Egyi^tlaii 
Vulture, which, liowever. have seldom been 
known to visit England Vultures have no 
feathers on the head and neck. 

w 

Wading Birds, CharadTnformeo, an order of migra- 
tory. long-legged, long-billed birds, frequenting 
marshes and shallow waters 'J’hey include the 
plovers, avocets, stilts, oystcrcatchcrs. curlews, 
phalaropes. godwits, (iuiilina, sandpuiers, red- 
shanks. greenahanks, snipe, woodcocks, the 
pratincole of the Mciliterranean, and the sun 
bittern ot tropical America. Many species 
breed in Britain 

Wagtails, familiar long-tailed small birds, the 
most coimnon British species being the Pled or 
Water (with sub-apecioa White) Grey and the 
Yellow (sub-species Jfliie ) Wagtails nest hi 
holes and are active of habit 

Walloons, name given to the French-speaking 
population of the southern provinces of Belgium, 
In contrast to the Flemings or Dutch -speaking 
population of the northern provinces The 
Walloon areas contain the mining and heavy 
Industries of the country, the Flemish regions 


are more agricultural Walloons number c 
3 million, Flemings c 5 millioii The Mouve- 
meat Pormlatrc IValJon desires an autonomous 
Wallonia within the Helgi.an state 

Walpurgis Night, the night before Mav 1st. when 
witch^i and creatures of evil are suOposed to 
have liberty to roam. Named after St Wal- 
purgis. an English nun. who went on a mis.sion 
to Germany in the 8th cent I'here is a lanious 
Walpurgis night scene in Goethe’s Faust 

Walrus, a very large marine mammal, related to 
the seals having in the upper jaw two large 
curved tusks, which average In length from 
15 in. to 2 ft. It lives on In-valve molluscs, and 
inhabits the Arctic seas An adult walrus can 
exceed 12 ft in length and weigh over a ton 

Wapentake, the ancient name given in the northern 
counties to territorial divisions corresponding 
to the ITunclrcds of southern counties 

Warblers, a family of small, lively song-birds 
closely related to the flycatchers and thiushes 
Bepresented in Britain by about 36 species, 
including the chitfchafT, one of the earliest 
siinng visitors, willow-wren, wood-vvarbler. 
blackcap, garden-warbler, whitethroats, sedge- 
and grasshopper- warbler 

Water is the simplest compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen It is formed when an electric spark is 
passed through a mixture ot the gases, and is a 
product of conibustion of all hvdrogcn-contain- 
ing coinpouncls. e q , petrol, coal, coal gas. and 
wood W.iter is essential to livinr iml^'^r. and e 
the niodmm which carries i""d !■> amiii.ii' oi i 
plants Salts m hard water may be removed l)\ 
distillation ol the water or by a process known a- 
lon-exchangc (water softening) Pure water 
freezes at 0“ O and boils at 100® G and is used 
as a Stan lard ut teinperatui e on this scale 
It has a inaximnm density at 4“ (' Heitmg 
w.ater above 100° C converts it Into steam, 
which is used under pressure to convert heat 
energy into usctul w'ork, as in electrical power 
st.itions and steam engines Water gas is a mix- 
ture mainly of carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
formed bv blowing steam and oxygen through 
red-hot coke* it is used as a fuel Water is 
one of the very few coniTiounds which freezes 
from the surface down rather than trom the 
bulk ol the liquid up This property luis Im- 
portant c'onsequences on the pieservafion oL 
life in rivers and lakes when tliey are Irozen over 

Waterloo. Battle ol, was fought on June 18th. 181.') 
The Allies (British, German, and Dutch) under 
Wellmgtonand bliu lierdefe.iteiUhe French under 
Napoleon. This ended Napoleon’s career. 

Waterloo Bridge, crossing the I’haines, was built 
by Keimie, and opened m 1817 It had nine 
arches, each of 120 ft. span, w.xs built of granite, 
and had a length (Including approaches) of 
2,4.')6 It 'J'ho present bridge, completed in 
1942. and formally opened Dec. 10. 1915. is a 
fine example of reiiiforr.ed concrete constnic- 
tion. (Architect, Sir Giles Gilbcrt-Scott ) 

Water-Spider, an interesting little animal which 
spins a sac of silk on a water-plant, which it 
uses as a sort of diving bell Into this bell it 
introduces bubbles of air. one at a time, thus 
the spider is enabled to remain below the surface 
a considerable time 

Waterspout, whirling tornado-like cloud, occurring 
at sea It begins as a cone of cloud tapering 
slowlv downwards, the sea surface becoming 
distuibed, on reaching the centre of the cloud 
of spray the spout takes on the appearance ol 
a column of water. A number of these vortices 
mav form fairlv close together at about the same 
tunc, their duration ranging up to 30 minutes 

Watling Street, the name of the old Homan load 
which ran from the Ghannel ports by wav ol 
liondon to Shropshire See also Roman Roads 

Watt. A unit of electrical power equivalent to 1 
joule of work per second 746 watts equal 1 
horse-power, and the kilowatt (1,000 watts) is 
aliout li horse-power See N13(l). 

Wax, the name applied to certain 8ubKtance.a nr 
mixtures which are solids having little crystal- 
line form and may be regarded as solidified oils. 
They are used for various purposes, such as the 
making of wax candles, bleaching, and making 
aiCiflcial flowers and anatomical models, also 
In pharmacy for blending In the composition 
of pla.sters, ointment, etc. Tlie best-known 
natural wax is beeswax, and there are others. 
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Biu-li as spermaceti, ol)taino(l from the apenn 
whale, ami Chiiieae wax, which la a ccrotyl 
cCTotate. 

Waxbill, a small Oriental and African bird of the 
Eftnld'K^e family, with wax-Iike bill and beauti- 
fully vfftiegated plnmatic '^I'he Java sparrow, 
and the Blue-breasted waxbill are attrailivc. 
and often hnd tlieir way into laces 

Wayz-Qoose, the name jrivcn to a lentive tralhcrim^ 
of i»cople employed in pnntiuK and other woiks, 
so called from the fact that in earlier tmica a 
Koose was the principal dish of the least 

Weasel. A carnivore nianiinal found in Hnlain. 
smallest member of the pronp inclndnm the 
Stoat, Polecat, and Ihne-martcn, .al out H m 
lon^: Its tur is reddish on the upper side of I he 

animal, white on the under side, it may all turn 
white in winter with the excctition of the tad 

Weather, the factors determmjn;^ to-morrow’s 
weather are so manifold, variable, and eomplex 
that the task of the inctcmroloKist is no e.isv 
one There arc still people who clinii to the 
idea that weather is determined by the phase ot 
the moon, but their predictions have no 
scientiflc backing, and can be dismissed 
C'ha Hires in temperature, humidity, and speed ol 
air masses can best be measured by mstnrnent : 
designed for the ruirpose Weather toiecasts 
arc now a repular feature of the B B<! broad- 
tast. the information bcjiiff supplied by the 
mel eoroloKical statf of the Air Ministry By 
taking into account the peculiar character 
any part ni the cfiuntrv, whether coast il, 
hcndi- or low-lyint;. industrial, sheltered, precise 
lorecasts toi that particular rckion e;m lx* made 
ui» to twenty-lour hours ahead and sometimes 
lonf'er 'I’he British Isles he m the path of 
(h'pressions moving north-eastward across the 
Atlantic It 18 the frequency, intensity, and 
speed of the,se centres of low pressure, winch 
give these islands such changeable weather 
l)n the other hand, when an anticyelonc builds 
up and embraces the British isles, settled 
Heather is fairly certain, the type of weather, 
whether dull or cloudles.«, warm or coM, depend- 
ing mainly on the direction ot the wind in the 
liartieul.ir area coiKcrned and the time of year 
An American cartli satellite, Vanward II. was 
launched m Feb, 105d to serve as the first 
“ weather-eye ” m space See F51-3 

Weather Lore. Jietorc instruments were invented 
to measure atmospheric conditions, man relied 
on his own olwervation of wind and sky. 
behaviour of birds and animals, and came to 
aKsociate certain phenomena with types of 
weather Many popular weather rhvmes have 
siiT vivcd the centuries, and as long a.s forei’astiiig 
IS confined to the next ii4 hours there is 
i>tuliaps something to be i-aid for them, i»articn- 
larly those dealing wltli the winds What is 
very unlikely is that next year’s summer can be 
predicted from Ibis year’s winter, or that one 
month’s weather is related to that of another 
The study ot past records reveals too m.any 
exceptions for such predictions to be of ninch 
use in foreca'-tiiig 

W^eaver Bird, the popul.ir name for a large group 
ot flncli-Iike birds belonging to the family 
riocetdae, found principally in Afiiea but also 
in Southern Asia, Australia, and Europe and 
remarkable for tlieir habit of building nests 
formed of blades of grass dexterously inter- 
woven and BUBpended from the boughs of trees 

Weaving h is been practised since before any runes 
of which we have record The Egyptians crcilit 
the mveniion to Isis, the flrecians to Minerva 
d'he main principle of the weaving loom is the 
same to-day as it was thousands of years ago. a 
warp extends lengthwise through the loom, the 
threails liemg held in separate regular order by 
being passed through a reed or “ slay,” while the 
weft IS crossed through alternating threads of 
the warp by means of a shuttle which holds the 
weft. 'iJiiis the fabric Is built up. Weaving 
wis done by baud up to the early part of the 
19th cent,, when Cartwright’s steam-power 
loom was introduced, and Is now in universal 
use Tlie Jacquard loom for weaving figured 
designs dates from 1801 \ 

Wedding Anniversaries are. first. Cotton, second. 
Paper; third, l.eather, fourth. Fruit and 
Flower: fifth. Wooden; sixth. Sugar, seventh. 
Woollen, eighth. Salt; ninth. Copper, tenth. 
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Tin, twelftli. Silk and Fine Linen; fifteenth. 
(Tystal; twentieth. China, twenty- fifth. 
Silver. thirtieth. Pearl, fortieth, Kuby, 
fiftieth, (loldcn. sixtieth, Diamond. 

Wednesday, the 4th day of the week, derived its 
name from Woden or Odm, the Norse god of 
war 

Weever, a genua of sea-flahea which poaaesfl the 
power of mllicting stings by means ol the dorsal 
liri and a spine on the gill C()ver 

Weevil. 1'he term is applied to members of a 
group (called Hhvnchophora) of iieetlea with a 
snout at the end of which is the mouth. ( 'ertain 
weevds are aerioua pests in granaries, while the 
cotton-boll weevil does enormous damage 

Weights and Measures ('rude standards of 
weights and measures existed lu the ancient 
wmrld, and the degree of standardisation in- 
creased as (‘iviliB.atlon progressed Weight w;us 
faken from the grain, winch is still the smallest 
unit Ancient measures were baseil on the 
natural pioporlions of the human body, the 
digit or breadth of the middle part ot the first 
Joint ot the f irefinger being taken as the low’cst 
unit Under Bichird I standards of weights 
and measures had to be ivrovided for the whole 
kingdom bv tin* shen/Ta of Loudon Today the 
Standards Department of the Board of fi'rade is 
responsible tor the national standards of weights 
and measures Set Nll-13 

Werewolf, a man or woman, who according to 
mediaeval belief, could be turned by witebcralt 
or magic into a W'olf. eat human flesh or drink 
human blood, and turn into himself again 
This belief was widely held In Europe, and 
similar .superstitions prevail among most primi- 
tive peoples, e q . the “ leopard man ” of certain 
African tribes Lycanthropv (fiom C5r == vvolf- 
rnan) is a form of madness in which the patient 
imagines himself a beast 

Westminster Abbey stands on the .site of an old 
clinroh and Benedictine foimdation of the 7tli 
cent It was rebuilt under Edward the Con- 
fc.s8or, and agaui under Henry III , and Impor- 
tant additions were made by Edward 11 . 
Edward HI. Kichard Jl. Richard Til and 
Henry Vll , the latter erectmg the beautiful 
eastern chapel in the perpendicular style which 
be.irs his name The western towers and front 
w'ere rebmlt by Wren m the 18th cent It 
eont.ams lornbs ot many sovereigns, of the 
TTnknown Warrior, and manv other illustrious 
men are coinmenioralod by monuments 

Westminster Cathedral, seat of the Homan Catholic 
Archbi.shop of Westminster It was clesigneii 
bv .1 F Bentley and built between 1895 and 
1910 It is of red brick, in early Christum 
Bvzantine style with a domed campanile, 283 ft 
high, and a ilecorative interior 

Westminster Hall, adjoining the Hoiuses of Parlia- 
ment. was built as a Banqueting Hall bv William 
Kutiis, and many courtly festivals were held 
there m succeeding centuries. King John 
est.abli.shed the Law Courts there It now forms 
a gigantic hallway, leading to the Houses of 
Parliament Extensive repairs to the Hall 
have recently been carried out. Many famous 
people (Charles I , Sir Thomas More, Warren 
Hastings) have been tried there 

Whale, a completely aquatic mammal, the 
tore-liinbs are modified to form fln-like paddles 
and there is virtually no external trace of the 
hind-limbfi There are two major groups of 
whales — the Toothed Whales, including the 
Sperm-whale (Cachalot). Dolphins, Killer- 
whales. and Porpoises, and the Whalebone 
W7i(iff’s In the latter a senes of whalebone 
plates grow down from the roof of the mouth, 
and. being frayed at their edges into a hairy 
fringe, together constitute a filtering mechan- 
ism. The animal takes in sea water containing 
minute organisms on which It feeds; the mouth 
IS tlien closed and the tongue raised when the 
water is forced out through the filter, on which 
is left the food As the tongue Is lowered, the 
whalebone plates straighten up. flicking the 
food on to the tongue, which transfers it to the 
gut. Most whale oil is obtained from the thick 
layer of fat under the skin (blubber), but In the 
Sperm-whale there is a large reserve of oil in the 
head The oil is used for making candles, 
margarine, and soap Ambergris used in 
perfumery comes from the intestine of whales. 
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Tlie number of whales that may be killed In a 
Heason Is limited by International Convention 
Whimbrel, a bird of the Curlew family, more com- 
mon In Scotland than in England. 

Whlnchat, a small miffratory bird, a breedliiK 
visitor to Britain (Apr to Cct ). bright brown 
plumage, with prominent eye stripe 
Whip, an M P. responsible to his Party for the 
organisation of the voting M P s lie Is 
responsible for ensuring the presence of (or 
whipping up) a sufficient number ot members to 
carry the vote through 

Whip-poor-Will, the name of the American night- 
jar, which gets its name from Its tlirec-syllable 
call-note It Is a nocturnal bird, catching Its 
Insect food on the wing It has been known to 
hibernate for as long as three montlis 
Whirlpool, a circling current of water often of great 
power, capable of drawing into its centre and 
submerging small vessels. The most famous 
whirlpool is the maelstrom on the Norwegian 
coast 

Whirlwind, a sudden circular rush of opposing 
winds, which often causes much damage 
Whisky, an ardent spirit distilled from malt or 
other gram, and containing a large percentage 
of alcohol. It has a greater consumption than 
any other spirit, and Is of many kinds, Scotch 
and Irish whiskies being ch lolly consumed in 
(Ills country, and being of pot still or patent 
htill production, or a blend of the two Whisky 
IS the most heavily taxed product, in 1601 a 
duty of 4d a gallon was imposed, todav the duty 
IS £10 lO.s lOd on a proof gillon American 
whiskies are mostly distilled from corn (maize), 
or rye iSec Alcohol. 

Whitebait, the name given In Great Britain to 
young flsh. mainly herring and sprat, sold and 
eaten wlic.n about 2 in long In New Zealand 
the whiteiiait is the juvenile of a native fish 
called '* inanga " It is about 2 m long, wholly 
iransparent, and l^elongs to the family ot fresh- 
water flail Galaxin 

White Elephant, a term in common use to designate 
a gift that causes the recipient more troubie 
or cost than it is worth, derived from an old- 
time custom of the Kings of Siam who lucrientcd 
a white clejiliant to a courtier whom iL was de- 
sired to nun 

Whitehall Palace, erected within sight of West- 
minster Abbey in the 13th cent . was the resi- 
dence of the Arclibihliops of York until Henrv 
Vlll took possession of it in 13.10 Thenc<‘- 
torward to 1007. ivhen it was Imnicd down, it 
continued to be tlie favourite town resideiue of 
loyalty, and to the Stnaits especi.Ulv it was a 
great centre of court lestivities In those days, 
wuh its grounds, it extended from the Stiand to 
tlie river. Tlie only portion of W'hiiehall now 
standing is the Bamiueting Jiall built by Inigo 
Jones, on a siatTold projected trorn the front of 
■which Charles I was beheadeil A bloi k of new 
government buildings has recently been built on 
part ot the site of the old Bal.ace 
White House, the official lesideme at Washington 
of the President ot the United States 
Whitsuntide, the festival celebrating the descent 
of the Ilolv Ghost and occurring &e\en weeks 
after Easter. 

Whole-tone Scale, a nnisieal scale all of whoso 
intervals are tones 'J’hls scale has been popu- 
larised bv Debussy 

Whydah Bird, the widow-bird of l'’qiLatonal Afilca 
llie Paradise Whydah is remarKable for the 
long tail and handsome black -and-searlet plum- 
age of the male during mating season 
Widow Bird, certain species of African w^eaver birds 
with predominantly black plumage In the 
breeding season the male birds aie strikingly 
lieautiful. with scarlet and buff markings and 
long tall feathers They are social parasites and 
trick other birds Into rearing their young 
Wlgeon, a surface-feeding duck of northern 
Europe, known In Britain more as a winter 
visitor than a nesting bird. It feeds in flocks hi 
the muddy estuaries and. has a characteristic 
" whee-oo " call 

Willow, a water-sideJoving tree of the genus Salix. 
to which the osiers belong The best cricket- 
bat blades arc made from a white willow, S aWa 
var. caervlra. a tine tree with bluish-green leaves, 
mostly found in Essex. Willow is also used for 
polo balls. Weeping willow, 5. Ixibvlomca, Is 
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native to China and is the willow seen on Old 
China willow-pattern plates. It was introduced 
into England at the end of the 17th rent 

Wind, air set in motion by special atmospheric 
conditions, is of various degrees, from a slight 
rustling breeze to a hurncaiie. •\Vinda are 
constant, as in trade winds or anti-trade winds. 
venodic, as m monsoons and other wind- 
visitations occurring according to Influences 
of season; cyclomc and anti-cyclomc. wlien their 
motion Is spiral, v^hirhiunds, hturicanes, and 
tornados, when high temperature and great 
density induce extreme agitation Ordinarily, 
a wind is named from the point of the compass 
from which It blows, or it may be expressed in 
degrees from true north The snoao, the 
7nistral, and the sifuootn .are local forms of winds 
of great velocity A bhzzard is a biting lilast 
of icy temperature AVg also NIO 

Windmills were in use in tiic E. st m .incicnt times 
but were not much seen in JCurope before the 
13th cent AVind sawmills were invented by a 
Dutchman in the 17th cent . and one w.is erected 
near the Strand in Ijondon in 103.J Great im- 
provements have been made m these mills m 
recent years especi.illv in tlie United States, 
where, by the application of th.‘ wmdbhalt 
principle, much si)a(;c is saved and tlic mills can 
be used for iminpmg, grinding, and other pur- 
poses 

Windows (Old Norse iindtmqa — wind-eye), an 
opening in a v\ all of a Imildmu I o admit light and 
an. and to afford a view of what is outside In 
northern Eurojic windows, as the derivation of 
the vvoril Implies, were lirst used for ventilation 
and glass was not used in private houses lietore 
the end of the 12th cent In eerlv ((othic (]2tii 
cent ) wmdovvs were still small and nanow, with 
lounded heads In Eailv English (IJtli cent ) 
they liecame longer and the heads pointed In 
the Decorated i>erir)d (Mtli cent ) wimiitws were 
niullioned (divided bv slender bais into panes) 
und the imintcd heads often tracerud Jn 
'I'udor times when the Renaissance hid found 
it.s way to England, windows were larger and 
tlie l)ay-wmd()w (iirojeeting from the w.ill) and 
the oriel window (q v ) were niiieh ni vogue, 
in tlie late 18th cent curved ba.v'i (called bow- 
wmdows) became fashion.iblc Sash windows 
(invented by the English) with wooden tianics 
and divided into eriual rei'tangidai panes were 
used in <Iuceii Anne and Georgian liouso'- 
'I’heir ilesign was mliuented by a p.ission tor 
svinmctiy, they were very eflicient vaaililators. 
'Pile Erencli window readies to the flooi and has 
double casements opening as doors A Dormer 
window is a vertical window set on the sloping 
side of a root One ot the mam features 
of modern aiclntcctiue is the laigc aiea ile- 
voted to windows a develoimient made possible 
by impioved heating sv stems ^Vmdows are 
now mass-produced m slock sizes and patterns 

Windsor Castle, the famous British royal residence 
on the banks of tlie Thames, as it now stands, 
was inainlv built b> Henry ITT . thougli a royal 
residem e had existed there from the lime of 
the ('onqueror Additions were made bv Henry 
VHI , lOli/abetli, and Gliarles H NVind.sor 
Paik and Purest comprise over 13.000 acres 

Wine, the fermented juice of the freshly-gathered 
grape q’here are nmuineiable varieties, eadi 
obtaining its distinctive character from tlie 
species ot wine piodiicing the grape, tli'* locality 
*>f the vinev.'ird, method of cultivation, etc 
Wines are of three main kinds spark him, as in 
< hampagne. due to their having been bottled 
Iiefore fermentation is complete, beverane, whim 
the must has been fermented out before bott- 
ling Such wines include the famous red and 
white wines of Burgundy, Bordeaux and the 
Bhoiie valley and the white wines of the Khine 
Moselle and Loire valleys Wines are fortified 
by the addition of brandy befoie fermentation 
is complete, cxample.s being Port and Sherry 
The principal wine-producing areas of tlic 
world are France, Italy. Algeria. Spain. 
Portugal. P.umania, Argentine. Yugoslavia. 
U.S S.R.. Greece. Germany. Ilimgary TTie 
alcoholic content of wine varies widely, but is 
ilsually in the range 8-20% by volume. 

Wireworm, the larva of the click beetles. Wire- 
worms are a serious pest of grass, cereal crops, 
potatoes, etc 
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Wjtan or WltenageiUGt, Ibe name given to the I 
(ireat C’ouncll of the Aimlo-Saxona, “the 
(ouncil of the Wise Men,” and eonipoecd of the ! 
leading nobility 
Witchcraft. See J45. 

Woad, a mnnt inictoria) that in olden daje 

was largely used in ICngland tor the blue dye 
obtained from the leaves It is a biennial plant 
belonging to the same family (('ruriferae) as the 
wallflower and is still cultivated in some ptirts. 
Wolves, well-known carnivorous animals still 
found in many parts ot I'lnrope. but not existing 
in Biitain since the middle of the ITIh cent 
Woodcock, a wading bird, greatly valued lor its 
flesh It IS a member of the snipe fainilv, and 
breeds in Britain The parent bird is able to 
carry its j oung between its thigh and body 
when flying to and from the feeding spots It is 
one ot the birds protected by the (Jame J,aws 
Wood-Louse, any terrestrial isopod crustacean of 
(he Omsndiie family 'they have segmented 
bodies and 14 legs, and feed mostly on decaying 
matter, animal and vegetable 'i'be best known 
is the J^ill A\ood-loiisc {Au.uuhllidnnu), which 
Kills itself into a ball when touched 
Woodpecker, a familiar free-t limbing, insecti- 
lorons bird of eonspKuous iiluniage. of whieh 
thicc species arc found m Britain, the green 
woodpecker or yaffle (la cause ot its baish cry), 
(he great and Icssei spotted woodpeckers 
'J'hev build in the hollows of trees Vaflle has a 
long sticky tongue lor hekmg up gioimd insects, 
cspeiaally ants 'I’he other two obtain iiuects 
bv digging into fiee trunks with strong, cliisel- 
hke bills, spearing the inse(,ts with a sharp 
longue The mofallic drumming sound made 
by the birds m spring is tliought to be caused by 
their beaks haimnermg away at some hard 
lesoundmg substance 

Wood's Metal, an alloy with a very low melting 
I»oint (6.^“ (' , which IS under l.'iO® F ) so that a 
spoon mafic ot it will meit when used to stir a 
(up of lea rontaiiiR bismuth 4 parts, lead 2 
parts, tin 1 part, cadmium 1 part Its use as a 
lieat exchanger has now lieen largely supersfYled 
by silicone oils, which have a wuder temperature 
1 ange 

Wool IS .1 flbie, made up of very long r>iotein 
molecules It has been laigely grown and use<l 
m the maiiufafture of cloth m England sime 
betore the Homan invasion It is grown on the 
backs of sheep, and is of various kinds, accord- 
ing to the brccfl of sheep from which it is denvcfl 
^\ool differs from hair in that it has a wavy, 
serr.ited fibre, its curl being a notable character- 
istic, w’hereaa hair has a smooth eiirfaie coin- 
p.irativoly free trom serratures liOng wools 
are mostly used for the manufacture of worsted 
goods, and short wools for woollen cloths, 
(hough the improvements in machinery in 
recent years have enabled manufactureis to 
utilise short wools to a great extent for dress 
fabrics as well as for woollens Tlie finest wools 
are obtained from the fleece of the Sp.anish 
merino sheep Australia, New Zealand, and 
(be Argentine are the greatest wool-producing 
countries 

Woolsack, the name given to the seat occupied by 
the Lord Chancellor m the House of Lords It 
is a large square bag of w'ool, without back itr 
arms, covered with red cloth At the time when 
it was first used, in the reign of Edward HI , 
wool was the great staple commodity of the 
countiy and, it is said, chosen for the seat of 
judges as n constant reminder of the mam 
source of the national wealth The Lord 
Chancellor la said fo be “appointed to the 
wfKilsaek ” 

Work. When a force moves its point ol applica- 
tion, ey, when one exerts force in pushing a 
ear along, the product of the force times the 
distance moved is a quantity known as “ the 
work done ” Work requires a source of energy 
{(] V ), conversely, energy can be coin’^erted into 
work. Machines are largely for converting 
suitable lorms of energy into useful forms of 
work. Both work and energy are measured in 
the same units, e g , foot lb , ergs, joules (q v ) 
World Council ol Churches. See J45. ^ 

World Population. According to the \Tmted 
Nations Statistical \'earbook (1902) the world’s 
estimated population in 1901 was 3.101.000.000 
whlcli included 700 million people m Chma. 


445 million in India. 221 million in the Soviet 
Union, 435 million in I'hirope (excl the Soviet 
Union). 205 million m Airic.i. 217 million m 
Latin America. 180 million m the Dnited States, 
and 95 million in Japan World population is 
Increahing at a rate of 54,000,000 a y^ear 

Worsted, a fabric made from long wools or wools 
mixed with cotton or other fibrous material 
It was first manufactured at, and denveil its 
name from. Worstead m Norfolk, in the 14th 
cent Norwich was. until the latter part of the 
IKth cent . the head<iuarters of this industry, 
but now for more than 100 years the worsted 
manufactuiing centre has been Bradford 

Wren, a familv of small passerine birds possessing 
upturned tails and most abundant in South 
America i'he British sfiecies is an Interesting 
singing bird with a surprisingly loud note lor its 
size 

Wryneck, n tree creeping bird related to the wood- 
po-cker. of gu v-brow n plumage It is a summer 
visitor fo Biitain, and gams its name from the 
snake-likc way it curve's its neck 

X 

Xenon a rare gaseous clement, sj inbol Xe, oceur- 
ing m minute epiantitics in the atmospheie. 
discovereel by Six William Bamsay aiut ^1 Sv. 
Ti avers in 1898 See Rare Gases. 

X-Rays weie discovered in 1895 by Professor 
Pontgen, of \\ uizbnrg. while expeinnenting 
with a Urookos va^^uum tube, when tlie fact 
was uecidentall V revealed fliat a pliotografiliic 
plate, (ontamefl m a dark box and exposed to 
ifs lays, was affected 'J'o (he X-rays the box 
was transparent X-ray photographs aie now 
commonly taken to iditam informal ion about 
objects enclosed wilhin solid bodies, they 
enable bullets and any solid bodies of metal, as 
well ,LH bones, etc , in the body to l>e perfectly 
locAted and investigated 'I'he discovery has 
proved ot great advantage m surgical opera- 
tions X-rays are used to determine the stnic- 
tuic* of matter, the atoms m a substancxj may be 
located and their relative riositions deteimiiied 
by photographing reilectiuris of the X-rays by 
the speeimen See FlUl), 13(2). 

Xylem, the woodv lissue of Inghcr plants whoso 
lunenon of the xylem is to condmi water and 
mineral salts upwards, and to provide mechani- 
cal silt (port 

Xylophone, a musical mstnunent consisting of 
a senes ot tuned vcooden bais ot varying 
dimensions It is played by striking i.he bars 
with w'ooden hammers held in the hands 

Y 

Yacht, a light vessel now mueli used for pleasure 
trips and lacing The first yachting club was 
the U<«rk Harbour Club, started about 1720. 
and in 1812 the Boval Yacht Squadron was 
lounded at ('owes The lUiyal I’lianics Yacht 
Club dates fioin 1823 'L'he most famous inter- 
national yachting trophv is The Cup 

Yak, a curious, long-haired ox. found In Tibet, 
useil as a beast of burden, and also kept for milk 
and meat 

Yam, the root ol the 150 spceics of Jhcficoiea. 
which grows in Asia, Aineiica. Africa, ami 
Australia, used as a substitute lor the potato 

Yard, a standanl nie.csure ot 36 in . the word 
being derived from the Saxon gyrd, or rod To 
abolish minute discrepancies which exist in 
v’tirious national definitions of the yard and the 
pound, new interimtional scientific standards 
came into force on .Ian 1. 1059- yard - 0 91 14 
of a metre, pound = 0 45359237 of a kilogram. 
The yard and pound are thus defined by refer- 
ence to the metre and the kilogram By^ inter- 
national agreement the metie has recently been 
defined by reference to the wavelength of 
Krypton-86 light See Nil. 

Yeast, a unicellular fungus which contains en- 
zvmes promoting fcnnentation In brewing 
and wine-making the yeasts are important, 
'fhe baker uses veast to make bread rise , v east 
IS incon>orated m the dough and ferments some 
of the starch present, yielding carbon dioxide 
gas which expands and aerates the bread in the 
baking process. 

Yellowhammer, a common British bird of (he Inint- 
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lag family, of lemon-yellow and brown plumage. 
Neste on or near the ground. 

Yeomen ol the Guard are a body of Foot Guards 
established in the reign of Henry VII. for the 
protection of the Royal Person. Yeomen are 
now about 100 in number, and their duties 
consist in being present on ceremonial State 
occasions, the yearly distribution of Maundy 
Money, and the searching of the vaults of tho 
Houses of Parliament on Guy Fawkes’ day 
■’ Peefeater ’’ is the nickname of both Yeomen 
of the Guard and Yeomen Warders of the Tower, 
and they both wear the style ot dress of the 
Tudor period, but with one distinction, the 
Yeomen of the Guard wear a cross belt, the 
Warders do not. 

Yeti, opinions differ as to whether this is a mythical 
inhabitant of the Himalayas, a primitive primate 
or boar Kvidence to date is inconclusive 

Yew, an evergreen tree, the wood of which in 
olden days was m great demand for bow-making 

Yoga J45. 

York Minster, one of the oldest and finest of Eng- 
lish cathedials, is 524 ft long, its nave is 240 ft 
broad, and the central tower is 210 ft high 
The present cdillcc. in parts, dates back to the 
I2th cent . but a church stood on the site m tho 
7th cent In 1829 it was set on lire by a lunatic 
named Jonathan Martin, and the destruction 
that then took place cost £00,000 to restore 

Ytterbium, a chemical element diacovereil by I7r- 
bam in 1907 ; one of the group of rare earth 
metals. 

Yttrium, a chemical element discovered bv 
Mosandcr m 1S42. It is found in a few rare 
minerals such as gadolinite, xenotme, fergu- 
Konite, and euxeuite. One of the group of rare- 
earth metals. 

z 

Zalbatsu, great and powerful farnilv trusts, in- 
cluding the Mitsui, Mitsubishi. Sumitomo, and 
Yasuda, who held a position of nnpvralleled 
influence in J<apan before the second worlil war, 
for in their hands was concentrated almost the 
entire economy ot the Japanese nation. It was 
a major war aim of the Allies to break Mv‘se 
trusts, but their economic power has been largely 
restored 

Zambonl Pile, a dry galvanic battery, which can 
provide small amounts of high-voltage current 
over a very long time At Oxford a couple ol 
Zambonl Piles have kept a bell ringing for ovei 
a hundred years, ’riiesn Piles in the second 
world war were perfected and produced in 
miantltv. being the most convenient source of 
current for infra-red signalling dovices 

Zebra, an African quadruped of whitish-grev 
colour, with regular black stnpings, perhaps the 
most beautiful member of the Equine family 
Rather larger than an aas and smaller than the 
horse, it has a tufted tail. Is of light build, wild, 
and fleet of foot; there are several species, and 
the Quagga and Burcheirs Zebra (ground 
colouring yellow), as well as the True Zebia, 
belong to the group. 

Zebu, a species of oxen having a large hump on 
the shoulder and short horns. In India and 
some parts of Africa these animals arc domesti- 
cated and used as beasts of burden. They are ot 
a light grey colour and very docile. Their flesh 
makes good food-meat, the Hindus, however, 
do not slay them but regard them with much 
veneration. 

Z«n Buddhism. See J46. 

Zenith, the rnghest point In the heavens above an 
observer’s head, the opposite pole to the Nadir 

Zero, the cypher signifying nothing. The West is 
indebted to the Arabs for It, who probably got 
it from the Hindus and passed it to European 
mathematicians towards the end of ^he Middle 
Ages The zero has also been found in Baby- 
lonian cuneiform. The Greeks had no such 
symbol, which hindered the development of their 
mathematics. The use of zero led to the in- 
vention of decimal fractions and to the later de- 
velopments in astronomy, physics and chem- 
istry. Absolute zero on the temperature scale is 
the lowest temperature theoretically possible 
(when no heat whatever Is present) and equal to 
-273 16“ C. 

Zeta, the name given in former times to tho closet 


or room, above a church porch, whore the sexton 
lived and guarded the documents of the church 
Zeta IS .also the name of the machine at Harwell 
(zero energy thermometer assembly) designed 
to solve some of the problems of thermonuclear 
re.actions ** 

Zinc, a familiar metallic element, symbol Zn, 
known to the ancients, and used by them in tho 
making of brass It occurs as the sulphide, 
carbonate, etc. The ores of zinc are crushed, 
roasted, and reduced with coal. In combma- 
tiou with cupper it constitutes the familiar 
alloy called bras.s, and zinc itself is much used 
for roofing and other protective purposes. 
Zinc ores are mined in Canada, the U A . 
Mexico. Poland. Australia, Russia. Italy. Spun, 
and many other parts of the world Zinc smelt- 
ing la carried on in most industrial countrias. 
Ineliiding Great Britain 

Zirconium, metallic element, symbol Zr, waa dis- 
covered by Klaproth in tho sand of the rivers 
of Ceylon in 1789 d'he ciystallme metal is 
white, soft, and diictde. In its amorphoiLS 
condition it is a blue-black powder Zirconium 
Is used m atomic reactors as containera for fuel 
elements, since it does not absorb neutrons 
Zither, an ancient musical instrument ron- 
Histing of strings stretched on a frame wliieh is 
held in the left hand The right hand plucks 
the strings with a plectrimi 
Zodiac, an iniaginaTy zone or belt of the sky en- 
closing the circuit over which the principal 
planets travel It is divided Into 12 equal 
spaces of 30 degrees each, comprising respec- 
tiv'dy the 12 signs of the zodiac— .Yries. 'I’aunis, 
Gemini. Cancer. IjCo. Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Capneornus, Aquanu.s and Pisces 
Tlie idea of the zodiac originated with the 
Babylonians almiit 2000 b o and passed by 
way of the Greeks to the Western world 
Zodiacal Light, a faint cone of light occasionally 
seen stretching along the zodiac from the 
western horizon after evening twilight or the 
eastern horizon before morning twilight It is 
believed to be due to the soaftenng of the sun's 
light by dust particles In orbit round the sun and 
extending bevond the earth Recent observa- 
tions at the high altitude station at Chacaltaya 
in the Andes suggest that the dust is travellu\g 
round the sun in regular planetary orbits 
Zollverein, any ol the customs unions successively 
formed under the leadership of Piu^sia among 
certain Gennan states lor maintaining uniform 
iluties and tarilfa against foreign countries and 
free trade among themselves ’I'he administr.i- 
tion was linally merged m the German Empire 
of 1871 

Zonda, a warm moist wind m Argentina of great 
velocity blowing from the north or northwest, 
and, like the Sirocco in Southern Europe, causes 
much discomfort It happens when a depression 
la moving acrosa the pampiis, bringing with it 
a mass of air from the humid tropics. It is 
followed by a refreshing wind from the south- 
east. 

Zone, an imaginary geographical belt encircling 
the earth There are five zones — the Torrid 
Zone, from tropic to tropic: two Temperate 
Zones, from the tropics to the Polar Circles, and 
two Frigid Zones, from the Polar Circles to the 
North and South Poles respectively. 

Zoological Gardens of London were opened in 
1828. and belong to the Zoological Society of 
Ixjndon They contain one of the largest and 
most vaned collections of living animals m the 
world The Society maintains an open-air zoo 
at Whlpsnade, on the edge of Dunstable Downs; 
this was opened m 1931. 

Zoology, the science of animal biology, treating of 
the structure, classification, and distribution of 
the various members of the animal kmgdom, 
Zoroastrianism. See J40. 

Zouaves, a body of French light infantry, first 
recruited from an Algerian tribe; afterwards 
composed of selected French soldiers retaining 
the Oriental uniform. 

Zulus, a native African people occupying Zuliiland. 
which later became part of Natal. Union of 8 
frlca. They are a brave race, and In a war 
1th Great Britain in 1879 inflicted severe de- 
feats upon our troops. The Zulu king, Cetc- 
wayo. was finally defeated and taken prisoner, 
and his country annexed. 
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English Verse 


This section of the Cvdopacdia is concerned ' 
with Kimlish verse bince the time of Ch-ouei, with 
its different metres and rhvmes. The poet’s 
sulDtlc verse patterns of metre and rhvine are 
indeed one of his most potent means of eApression, 
and by keeping an attentive ear to them we are 
helped to catch his meanini,'. 

A glance at anv good anthology of Kngliah 
poems written during the last live or six centuries 
will show what a rich variety of traditional verse 
patterns the contemporary poet now has at his 
disposal, whatever may be his mood or theme 
Our poet laureate, Masefield, has made great u^e 
of these time-honoured forms Kor his leisurely 
“ Daubci,” he employs the stately “ ihyme- 
royal ” fetan7a that was no longer new even to 
Chaucer His sonnets are ot Rhakespeareaii 
design, and for liis brisk “ Iteynard the I'ox ” lie 
uses the octosyllabic couplet in which the Puritan 
poet, Marvell, once hymned the newly discovered 
" remote Beimudas ” 

Many poets, however. And the traditional forma 
are not sufficiently flexible for modern needs, and 
they may so drastically modify them as to make 
them, at first sight, unrecognisable. 

One of the moat indefatigable experimenters has 
been Dame Edith Sitwell. In the notes to the 
renguin selection of her poetry she says 

"At the time I began to wTite, a change in 
the direction, imagery, and rhythms m poetry 
had Vjccome necessiuy, owing to the rhythmi- 
cal flacciditv, the verbal deaduess, the dead 
and expected patterns, of boinc of the poetiy 
immediately preceding us. 

" Rhythm is one of the pimcipal translators 
between dream and reality Rhvthm might 
be described as, to the world ot sound, what 
light IS to the world of sight. It shapes and 
gives new meaning." 

Placing so high a value on rhythm, Edith 
Sitwell sets herself. In her early “ Facade,’’ to tire- 
less experiment in the effect on rhythm or metre of 
all kinds of subtle devices in the use of sound, until, 
as she says, her experiences led to the poem " tJolii 
CcK^st Customs." This poem, written m 1920, is 
" about the state that led up to the second World 
War,” and is prophetic in its vision of 

“ 'I’liat sick thick smoke from Ijondon burning." 

AVlien we tlrst read “ Gold Coast Cubioms ” w^e 
arc shocked and and stunned by this portrayal of 
the ruthless and heartless savagery of our so-called 
civilisation, fl'ho shock is driven home by the 
metre, a savage staccato of stabbing lines, that 
echoes the fevered heait-beat of those indiflcrent 
to poverty and suffering, of the " rich man Judas, 
brother Cain " It also echoes " the beating of 
the drums that heralded the Customs, as they 
were called, in Ashantee, a hundred yeais ago, 
when, at the death of anv rich or important pcison, 
slaves and poor persons were killed so that the 
bones of the dead might be washed by human 
blood.” 

Only when we recover from our shock .and look 
carefully at the verse, do we realise that this blood- 
curdling metre, apparently entirely new, is written 
according to age-long principles, and uses for the 
most pait au irregular tattoo of the iambs and 
anapaists that arc, the ground beat of most of our 
finest verse. 

As Dav T.ewls has said In the Preface to the 
Penguin selection of hLs po^'nis' 

" W’^e must never think of ‘ modern poetry ’ 
as something in a vacuum, or something that 
started in 1900 or 1917 or 1930. Every good 
l>oem has grown out of the compost of all the 
poetry ever written.” 


Of Ins own poems Day I.nwi-; goes on to sav, 
" Contiary to received opinion about modern 
verse, nearly all mv poems ‘rhvme and sean,”' 
and the same may be said of most ot onr highly 
original contemporary poetrv, buch as that of 
W . il Auden or Dylan I'liomus, 

The poet’s intensely individual music is played 
in the age-old instrument ot metre and rh\me, 
and the better we understand the instrument, the 
keener wuil be our enjojment ot the poet’s skill 
and genius. 

Ev'on verse that cannot be called poetry- — verse 
that is incch.aiucal, uninspired, lacking that in- 
tensity ot insight and exiiression that we recognise 
as poetic — even this mediocre \erse can teach us 
something ot the i)oefs m.^tiumeut A homely 
miisery rhvme like “ Jlumiity Dumptv ’’ e.in help 
us to appreciate the metre ot Ariel’s unearthly 
song, “ Where the bee sucks.’’ 

It IS for this reason that the following guide to 
versillcatioii throw's lis net wide, gathering to- 
gether tor our consiileiation Tiattenr' as dn er.se ns 
those of the Ine(lla;^ al ballad and the modern 
Ercnchirted triolet, of the flippant clerihew, and 
the grave blank verse of Wordbworth’s " ITelude." 


Reference 

The following aceoniit of our verse is illustrati d 
bv OLiotations and by constant leiereiue to tbe 
nninbered poenisin the new edition of " The Oxford 
Rook of JOnglish Vt^rse.’’ 1939. 

Thus " OREV 1C” means "Oxford J?ook of 
Eijglibh Verse,” New’ Edition, Poem No. 16. 


l. INTRODUCTION. STRESS, METRE, AND 

RHYME. 

If we litsten earefulh’ to spoken English, w’c 
shall observe that there is a iiatunil tendeiu y to 
stress f-oine syllables more than others In the 
following .sentence, tor ex.imiile, the greater stress 
noim.dly falls on the syllables whose vowels are 

m. irkcd with an acute accent, whidi is the usu.il 
way ol nulieating stress 

" The express 16ft Manchester at seven ” 

It is obvious that in thi.s sentence tlic .si n‘ss falls 
in a quite haphazaid way, and it is (or tins reason 
tliat we recognise the senteme as prose, tor the 
es.sential cliftcreneo betyyeen Knglish i^rose and 
verse JS that in prose the .stress t.ilJs at random, 
while 111 verse the stressed syllables oceui accord- 
ing to some legular pattom 

If we mark Ihc stiesscd syllables in the folloyvmg 
line from Worclsw^orth, 

" And 16ud halldos and screams and Echoes liHid,” 

ft is immediiitclv clear that the stress occurs 
regularly. 3’he line is in lact, composed of a 
•>1111010 stre.ss pattern of an unstressed syllable 
followed by' a stressed {eg, and Idud) which is 
repeated throughout. 

It Is a regular pattern of stress, such as this, 
that in English verse constitutes what we call 
" metre.” Metre in Greek means simply " mea- 
sure.” and it IS always by stress that we measure 
our verse. 

^Another feature that distinguishes our verse 
from prose is the use of rhyme, although rhyme, 
unlike metre, is not essential to verse. 
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DlSerent Kinds of Feet. 

In Enj^lish verse the unit of stress pattern con- 
stitutes a. foot, the foot of verse being coinpaiable 
to the bar ct' music. 

English verse uses several kinrla of feet, noine 
of t^vo syllables, or disyllabhe. some of three 
syllables or trisyllabic, and occasionally a toot of 
four S 3 llables. 


Disyllabic feet ore of four kinds 
The Iamb, consisting of an unstressed syllable 
foUov\ed by a stiossed, c u. “ return.*’ 


The Trochee, consisting of a stresseil S 5 liable 
followed by an unstressed, c o liver ” 


The Spondee, consisting of two stressed syllables. 
eg., “ door mht.” 


The Pyrrhic, consisting of two unstressed 
syllables, e a., lu the phrase “ into tdvvn," “ into ” 
IS a pyirhic. 


Trisgllxihic feci arc of four kinds 
The Anapaest, consisting of two unstressed 
svllablfss follow^ by a stiesscd, eg. “us you 
wish ’ ’ 


The Dactyl, oouRisting of a stressed evllable 
followed bv two unytressed, eg," au hery.” 


The Amphibrach, veiy rarely used, consisting of 
a stn ssed syllable between two unstressed, eg. 
" delighted.” 


The Tribrach, still more rare, consisting of three 
unstressed syllables, eg, last three eyllaliles ot 
” iiiconnmlnicable.” 


A four -syllabled foot is very oceasionally found 
The Clionambiis, wlneh may bo thought of as 
a trochee followed by an iamb, eg., " Toll foi the 
brave ” 


Amphibrach Lines. 

" Most friendship is feigning, most I6v mg mere 
fdllv 

Then heigh ho. the hbllyl 

This life is most Jolly ” [OBEY 140] 


Chorlambic Line. 

” Kthitish tsir Byng stood for Ins Is lug.” 


Variations m Metre. 

r^atisfying poilry is rarely entirely regular 
Meilianieal regularity is soon weaiisoinc to the 
ear and is a t naraeten.sLic of doggerel 'I he poet 
satislics our love ot rhythm in a more interesting 
and subtle way by uitrodiujiig all kinds of vana- 
tioiiH and inversions, while at the same time main- 
taining the throl) ot tlie liasie metre. An account 
ot the chief variataoiis follows 


Elision. 

Elision is the suppression in pronunciation of a 
vowel or a syllable. 

In the anap.estic line. 

” The Assi'rian came down like a w61f on the fdld ” 

the second foot appears to have, four syllables, but 
mfact the ” i ” ot “ Assyiian ” is elided or dropped 
betoie the ” a ” as sliown bv the little bracket. 
Tlie elision of ” i,” whah is pronounced " y ” and 
known oa ” consonantal y.” is especially common, 
and occurs in such woi ds as ‘'familiar,” ” opinion ” 
Elision Is often shown by the use ot the apostrophe 
as in ” heav’n ” In ” hoav’n ” we sec one of the 
many eonventional elisions of T>oetry , like ” ’tis,” 

” ’twus,” ” durst,” ” o’ei,” ‘‘ e’er, gamet,” 

and many more. 


Substitution. 

Substitution IS the use of a foot different from 
that ol the metre in which the poem is written 
in the following cxamplcb we (an see the effect on 
iambic verse ot some common substitutions. 


Of a Trochee. 

” Stiffen the sinew's, summon up the bl(5od ” 
Shakespeare, ‘‘Henry V.” 

Here the initial trochee gives foicc and emphasis. 


Different Kinds of Metrical Lino. 

Based on the different kinds of leet are tlic 
different kinds of Engliyh metre, which may be 
compared with tho ” tune ” in music. 

nisvllabic metres may be cither iambic or 
trochaic, for it Is imixissihle to speak at any length 
using only pyrrhic or si>ondees, and the most 
common trisyllabic nr** an.ip.'V'-t ic (‘r 

dactvllic. Examples of di:h icm Iwiid- iir 1 1 1« il 
hue lollow. 


Of a Spondee 

" Itiicks caves, lakes fens, bbgs dens and shAdes 
ot death.” 

In this extraordinary line of Milton’s the 
spondees .slow down and weight the verse. 


Of a Pyrrhic 

" Thev fly forgbtten as a dr6am ” 

Here the pyrrhic in the third loot gives lightness 
to the line. 


Iambic Line. 

‘ I strPve with n6ne for n(^ne 
strife.” 


was w'drth my 
(OBEY 581] 


Trochaic Line. 

• " H6me art gdne and ta’cii thv wAges.” 

lOBEV 150] 


Of a Dactyl 

" Chattering his td'C'th for cdld that did him chill ” 
When a dactyl replaces an iamb it is usually in 
the first foot as in this typical instance from 
SpenscT, where the dactyl glv'Cs emphasis and 
variety to the line. 


Anapaestic Line. 

” With a h( 3 y and a h6 and a h(iv nonind.” 

[OBEY 147] 

Dactylic Lines. 

“ Wit with lua wAntonnefcs, 

T^teth death’s bitterness.” 

[OBEY 177] 


Of Anapcpsts. 

“ And the c<3ming wdnd did rdar more 16ud 
And the sAils did sigh like si^dge ” 

[OBEY 502] 

The initial anapaests in these two lines from 
" T'he Ancient Manner " giv'e an effect ot hurry 
and speed. 
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Additional Syllable. 

An additional syllable mar be added to either 
the beginning or end of a line. 


Feminine Ending^ 

A feminine ending is an extra nnstreRsed 
syllable that Is added after the final stressed 
syllable of a line, giving a gentle falling inllexion. 
It is often used in blank v'erse and is a marked 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s later plays, e g . 

“ He not afear’d; the isle is full of noises. 

Sounds and sweet aira that give delight and hurt 
not." 


inacTUsis. 

Anacrusis Is the use of an extra syllable before 
the first regular toot of the line. 


Dropped Syllable. 

It sometimes appears that a line is a syllable, 
or syllables, short, until we realise that a suspense 
or pause occupies the time that would have been 
taken by the missing syllable The «liopped 
syllable can be indicated by the “ caret ” mark, 
thus The following technical teiins are used 
tor lines that are short of syllables 


t 'nlfdectic Line. 

This leaves off in the middle of the last foot, 
as in the trocliaic line 

" Ever let the fancy rdain,” 
or the dactylic line, 

“ Kings on her fingers and bCdla on her tdes." 

The catalectic line is common in trochaic and 
dactylic verse, for it is in keeping with the ten- 
dency of I'lnglish ^erse to end on a stressed syllable 


Acephahui Line. 

This omits the (Iret syllable of the line, as in the 
anapa'stic line, 

"That hdst with their bdnners at sunset were 
seen " 


The Ceesura. , 

'I'he caesura is a siieclal kind of jiause, finite 
different from that which indicaU's a dropped 
syllable It is a pause about the middle ol a line 
and IS nsualli' indicated by a pause in the Bense. 
e.o . 

“ both hungered alter death, both chose to wan 
or die ” 


Two Ways of Describing Metre. 

The Classical. 

The actual names that we liave been using foi 
the (litTcrent kinds of tcet and metres are derned 
from Greek It is most important, however, to 
realise that in the classical languages they’ had a 
dilferent meaning, for Greek and Latin verse was 
written on a (luite different principle Iroin ours, 
and was scanned according to the " quantitv ” or 
length of the syllable, and not according to stress 
Thus an iamb in (iicek and Latin consisteil of 
a Khort syllable followed by a long, marked thus. 
M and a trochee of a long syllable iollowed by a 
short, marked - o 

In English vei-se the length of the syllable is 
totally irrelevant. For instance, the hue, 

" P61ly put the ki^ttlo 6n and lets have t6a ” 

begins with five trochees, all consisting of two 
short syllables. 

The .application of Greek words to English 
metres Is confusing only if we forget that In 
English y’erse the criterion is stress. 


The Modern. 

Some writers, however, prefer new yvay^s of 
flescribing our yerse, and the most popular 
method is set out below 

A foot is called a period * 

A disyllabic metre is called duple or double 
time. 

A tri'^vllabic metre is called tniile tune. 

A period with the .stress on the lust syllable 
is said to be billing. 

A iicjiod with the stress on a second or 
third syllable is said to be using. 


m. RHYME. 

Aiiotlier thing that giyes a formal iiattern to 
English verse, and distingm.diea it from prose, is 
rhyme It is not essential to our verse, much of 
oui y’erse being rhvinclcss. 

Khvme is a similarity in sound in yvords occur- 
ring normally at the ends ot lines In tiuc rhyme 
the Last stressed syllable and consonants tollowing 
it are the same, while the sounds picfeding the 
stressed voyvel are diffeient, e.g , " eage/page," 
“ plcasurc/trcasurc." 


The Types of Rhyme. 

The most farniJiai division of ilivnic is into 
masculine, feminine, and triple rhvme, but wo also 
distinguish broken and J.eonjne rhyme 

Masculine, Male, or Single Rhyme. 

The final syllable is stiessed, e g , “ cage/page,” 
joy/bov " 

Feminine, Female, or Two-syllabled Rhyme. 

The syllable before the last is stressed, and tbe 
final syllable unstressed, eg," plea.sun*/ti'caHiire,’’ 
" bending/lending " 


Triple or Tumbling or Three-syllabled Rhyme. 

Tl e •'nioreied*”n.ile ' A'P |1>U IS 'Inplc 

rhy me 1 . iiM| In .!|i inii' .| ii> In In or • < ui le veise 
like that ot W S (blliert or in this punning 
" Epitaph on a Dentist ” 

“ Strangerl Approach tins spot with giavily’ 
John Brown is Idling his last cavity’ ’’ 

In "The Bridge of Sighs" fOBEV 002] Hood 
dares to use it in a serious poem yvith sinh rhymes 
as " bcrutinj /mutinv " 


Broken Rhyme. 

Bioken rhvme, yvhcrc more than one yy’Ord is 
neeiled to complete the rliy me, is occasiomillv used. 
eg , " estatc/thcir gate " 


Leonine Rhyme. 

Although rhvine noiinallv occurs at the end of 
the line, yve also find yerse where the first hall of 
the line rhvmes with the second. d'liiB device, 
known as Leonine rhvme, is irequentlv used in 
Coleridge’s " Ancient JManner ’’ [OBEY 502], c g , 
" The ICO did split, yvith a thunder-fit.” 


Poetic Licence in Rhyme. 

The difficulty of rhyming in English is con- 
siderable, for many yvords have not a single 
rhyming word, some hayo only one. others very 
few. Certain licences are therefore allowed to 
the poet in the following yvay s : 


EjVe Rhyme or Printers’ Rhyme. 

Here wonls rhyme only to the eye. as " love/ 
move ” Keats in ” Meg Merrllies ” uses 
" rushes/bushes.” 
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Identical Rhyme. 

Here the same syllable or word is used twice so 
that the line rhjmes with itselt, e.g , “ part /im- 
part ” [OBEY 502], “ unuerec/this verse” 

I OBEY 614]. 'I'he use of rhiminp words spelt 
differently out pronounced identically is also a 
poetic licence, eg." wright. \vrite, naht.” 


Cockney Rhyme. 

Keats’ use of <’o(kne’^^ rhymes has been much 
criticised, c o , ” inonrn/torn," " fa( es/Mi.ses.” 

■' liriar/attire ” 'rherc is still consider.ablc differ- 
ence between Northern and Southern pronuntia- 
tion of I'lnirlish, and inanv eminent poets ha^c 
availed themsehes of a Southern iironunciation 
in rhymiuK ” dawn/niorn,” althouph m the North 
of JCiadand the “r” of ‘'morn ” would be sounded 


Assonance. 

Assonance m siimctinies used instead of rhyme, 
and occu”*; t’-'- o cnlb m I'arh folk poctrv and less 
formal l! ■ :■ in a similantv in the 

.uicnfcd aowcLs and those which follow', but not 
in the Lonsononts. eg, ” fcot/cTceii.” “skin/ 
swim ” 


Perversion of Rhyme. 

Modern poeds, following Wilfral Owen. liaAO 
soinetimes used a deliberal e pericisicui of rlnme. 
which should not be confused with asson.uicc* 
Wilfrid Owen oi'cns his bitter poem "A Terre” 
with the following stan/a 

” Mt on the lied I’m blind and three parts sli-^ll 
Be ('art-dul , can’t shake hands now . ncA <*r shall 
Bolli arms have mutinied aKainst mc‘,- brutes 
M\ lirmeis lldRct like ten idle brats ” 

'I’hc deliber.itc falsity of rhvmes like ” sliall/ 
shell,” and ” bi utes/brats ” conve\s Owen’s 
honor at tlic dismteirration and collapse oi the 
I'nst AVorld AVai 


Recording of Rhyme Schemes. 

The ennventional wav of noting rhvnie schemes 
IS lo call the lirst hcnes a, the second h. and so c>n 
Nomiallc each new series is indented, f g , 


” .foA fill, joyful ' a 

AV hen virginity h 

S^ec kb all co\ful a 

Alan’s alhml\ h 

Fate all tlow'crv, r 

liright and bowery c 

is her dower.v ' c 

Jojful. jo\ lul ’■ c; 


AV. B (albert. ” Yeomen of the (.'u.ard ” 


IV. THE STANZA. 

Some poems are dnided into group.s of lines, 
which strictly speaking are called ” staii/as,” 
though in popular langaage they are often known 
as “Acises” (.enerallv the stanzas of a poem 
are uniform, lint soiiK’tiines tfiev arc laried as m 
Milton’s “ JAcidas ” [OJHW 325j. 


V. ENGLISH VERSE FORMS. 

English poetry uses an immense wealth of verso 
forms, distinguishable from each other t)v the pre- 
dominating metre and also liv the ]>attcTn of 
rhyme ami the kind of stanza — or by the absence 
of rhyme and stanza. An aceount of these 
folkiwB. 

Iambic Metres. 

The metre most natural to the Enghsh language 
is uncioubtedly the iambic. 


With lambic Pentameter as Basis. * 

Tlie iambic pentameter of five stresses and ten 
sAllables, also called the iambic decasyllabic line, 


IS more u.sed than any other, and is the basis of 
the following foniib 


Blank Verse. Blank verse, con.sisfmg of im- 
rhAiuctl iambic pentameters, is the metre of 
Shakespeare’s plavs, Milton’s ” l^aradLse J/st,” 
AVordsw^orth’s ” rielude,” and Tennyson’s ” Jdy lls 
of the King ” In the hands of such masters it is 
a most Ilexible instrument, especially when 
dnersified with the eleven-syllabled hne witli a 
feminine ending Shakespeare used the metre 
with iiiereasing frcedoni. though it must be 
leiuembercd that some npiiarciit yariatioiis are 
due to the ditlcTeiit pronumialion of Elizabethan 
times. 

The following lines of blank Acrse oeenr in 
A\ ordsworth’s “ iTelude.” Book III. He is dc's- 
enbing hi.s rooms in St John’s College, Cambridge 

“ And from my pillow, looking forth by liglit 
Of moon or fayonnng stars, 1 could behold 
The antcehapel where the statue stcxid 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face. 

The marble index ot a mind lor ever 
Yovagir.g through stiange seas of Thought, 
alone ” 


Heroic Couplet Tlie heroic eouplct. consisting 
of iambic jieiitameteis rlnming in pairs, w'a.'i in 
J'Ji/abelhan times called ” ruling Tb\ine,” possibh 
because it iH the metre c)f 'the Prologue ot 
Chaucer’s ” Canlerburj 'fait s.” and of mam of 
the tales themsehes Jt became the most 
fashionable metre of the eighteenth centnr\ when 
it was used by Pope, (’.oldsnuth, and .fohiison 
Keats later employed it in “ Jiamia ” 

'I’he Cfcised CovpUt was. in the heyday of the 
couplet’s vogue, considered the most poli.shed end 
correct Here the .sentence form exactly c-oiricides 
y\ith the couplet and the rhvnic has a clinching 
eirect. e o , 

” 'frue ease m writing coniC'; from art, not chaiue. 

As thev moye easiest yyho have learned to 
dance ” 

I’ope yc as the supreme master nf the closed couplet . 
and (‘sclunved yanations Riu h as enjambenu-nt, 
oi the \le\andnnc 

Jiiijarnbemrnt is a yanation used by i>oets before 
T^ope’.s time and reyiyed by' the J’omantic poets, 
tn enjandjement the sentciue flows over from one 
line or c'ouplet to (he next, arui th« click of the 
rhvine is submerged, fo, Keats’ de-c upturn ot 
l.ann.i m her seipeiit form y\i(h skin of “daz/ling 
hue ” 

” And full of silver moons, (hat, lis she breathed, 

J)issoh'‘d or bnghtci shone, or interwre.athed 

'I’heir Iiistics yyith the glooinuu tapestries ” 

Jseats. " J.ainia ” 

TAc Al^ravdroie, another yanation, is a hue of 
six iambic feet Divden made treouent use of 
the Alexandrine but Pope i>arodied it in the 
brilliant line that ser\es as a inneinonie 

” A ueculless Alexandrine ends the song. 

'That, like u yyounded snake, drags its slow length 
along ” 

The tnplft. another y'armtion, consists of three 
lines rlivnung together 'Ihe third line is fre- 
ciuently an Alexandrine 


Rhyme Royal ivhvme royal has seven lambu- 
pentanietPrs. rhyming ABABBCC. Used hv 
Chauc-er in ” 'froilns and (Yessida ” (OBEA^ 14 
and If)! and Shakespeare in " iaicreee,” it was 
relived by Alasetield in siuh poems as “ ])aiil>er ” 


Spenserian Stanza. The Siienserian stanza has 
eight iambic pentameters followed by an Alex- 
andrine, rhyming ABABBtBKU In. ented by 
Spenser in ” 'I’lie Faerie Queene.” it was u.sed bv 
Byron m “ Childe Harold,” Keats in “'ihe Eye 
of St. Agnes,” and Shcllev in ' Adonais ” 
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Elegaic Stanza. The Elegaic atanza has four 
iambic pentameters, rhvrnlng ABAB It is also 
called the “ heroic quatrain,’* quatrain meaning 
a four-lined stanza. This form is best known 
through Gray’s “ Elegy ” [OBEV 465]. 


“Omar Khasrydm ” Stanza. 

The “ Omar Khayydm ’* stanza receives its name 
from its use by Fitzgerald in his translation of the 
“ Itubaiyat.’’ It has four iambic pentameters, 
rhyming AABA. 


Ottava Rima. Ottava rlma. also called the 
octave stanza, has eight iambic pentameters, 
rhvmmg ABABABCC It was used by Bvron in 
“ Don Juan,’’ and by Keats in “ Isabella.” 


Terza Rima. Terza rima has stanzas of three 
iambic pentameters with a Jinking rhvme scheme 
ABA, BOB. GDC. etc The concluding stanza m 
rounded of with an extra line rhyming with its 
central line, e a , DEDE, constituting, in effect, a 
heroic quatrain. Used by Dante, the verse has 
lieeu adapted by English yiocts Shelley’s “ Ode 
to the West Wind” (OBEV 6171 uses modiJlcd 
terza rima, the final rlijmcs being DEDEE. 


The Sonnet. A Ronnet has fourteen iambic 
pentameters Peifeeted in Italy by 1‘etrarch. w'ho 
died in 1374. it was introduced into England in the 
Kixteenth century. There are two chief types ot 
sonnet. 


The Petrarchan, nr Italian, <innnet has an 
"ottnve” of eight hues, riniuing ABBAABBA, 
followed by a " sestet ” ot six hues, wheie some 
variety of rhyme schemes is found. 'I’lie strictest 
Petrarchan sonnets have either two " (erects ” of 
three lines each, with rh 3 Tiies ('DIOGDE, or else 
three pairs of lines rhyming CDCDCJD. 

An example of sestet rhvimng <!DI:GDE i.s 
Milton’s ” On Ilis Blindness ” [OBEY 0271 

Examples of sestets CDCT)GD are Wordsworth ’.s 
“Upon Weslmiuster Budge” [OBEV 53 H and 
Keats’ “On First Booking into ChaFunan’s 
Homer ” [OBEV Oil]. 

Not all of these examples observe the natuinl 
pause between octave aiMl sestet which is charac- 
tejrlstic of the strict Italian form, and many of 
oUr finest sonnets ilepart from the original rhyme 
scheme In both octave and sestet. 

A lesser-known Petiarchan somiet by Keats: 

* To one, who has been long in city pent, 

’Tls very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven. — to breathe a 
praver 

Eull in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who Is more happy, when, with heart’s content. 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and languishineiit’ 

Returning home at evening with an ear 

Catching the notes of Philomel, — an eye 

Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
lie mourns that day so soon has glided by 

E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 

That falls through the clear ether silently.” 

The Elizabethan, or Shake^ipearean, sonnet 
consists of three quatrains with the rhynie.s 
ABAB/CDCD/EFEF/ concluded by a couplet 
rhnnlng GQ. The couplet often clinches the 
thought. 

Examples are Shakespeare’s sonnets [OBEV 
155-174], and Keats’ last sonnet [OBEV 644]. 


Other Iambic Metres. 

Many of our iambic verse forms use a shorter or 
longer line than the pentameter. 

The Octosyllabic Couplet. The octosyllabic 
couplet consists of lines of four stresses and eight 


syllables, and the lines rhyme in pairs English 
poets like Marvell have used this metre effectively, 
e 0.. ” A Garden ” [OBEV 365. see also OBEV 367, 
370]. It is the metre of Masefield’s “ Everlasting 
Mercy ” and “ Reynard the Fox.” | 


The Ballad. There are two chief kinds of ballad 
metre 

(a) Stri4^t Ballad Form conbista of stanzas of 
four iambic lines, the first and third with tour 
stresses, and the second and fourth with three, w'lth 
tlie rhyme scheme ABCB. The fine old ballads 
“ Blr Patrick Siicns ” [OBEV 381 J aud “ The Wife 
of Usher’s Well '* [OBEV 388] are m this metre. 
Coleridge, in " The- Ancient Manner ” [OBEY 
562] shows how many varieties of stanza can be 
based on the simple ballad stanza 

“ Fourteeners ” is the name given to a form 
which 18 siinifiy a re-arrangement of the ballad 
quatrain as a rhyming eouplet ot two iambic lines 
with seven stresses, as in Macaulay’s “ The 
Armada.” 

(b) Less Strict Ballad Form, or Long Metre, 
consists of stanzas of four lainhic lines each with 
tour stresses, the ihyme scheme being ABCB or 
ABAB Many antient ballads, such as " Thomas 
the Rhymer” [OBEV 379], are ot this type. 


“In Memoriam ” Metre. This, the metre of 
Tenuvson’s " In Memoriam,” is like the less strict 
hallail metre In having four iambic lines, eac h with 
four stresses, but its rhyme scheme is ABBA, 


Short Metre. Short metre, rarelv used, consists 
of inmliic (luatrains. each line linvmg three stresses 
aud the ihyme scheme being ABCB 


English Hymn Metres. Most English hvmns arc 
written in sliort lanilue lines, and English h\mn- 
ology names them ai cording to the niunber of 
syllables. The most common are* 

Common Metre, or 8686, with rhymes ABAB, 
e 17 ., “ O for a thousand tongues to sing ” [“ iSongs 
ot Praise ” 595] 

Long Metie. or 8888, with ihvinc.s ABAB. e g , 
“ When J survey the wondrous cross” [“Songs ol 
Praise” 133] 

Short Metre, or 6i>86, W'lth rhymes ABCB. e g , 
“ Blest are the pure in heait ” [“ Songs of l‘rai«e ” 
455]. 


Double lambic Metre. When we arc accus- 
tomed to hearing verse we come to realise that 
.strCR.ses are not always of e.ciual weight It is 
po.ssiblc to distinguish in these “fourteeners “ of 
Ma.selield a major stress, marked ” and a minor 
stress marked 

" Oh some are fdnd of Spanish wine, and sdme are 
fdnd of Frt^neh, 

And sAme'll swAllow tiy and stuff fit duly fdr a 
wCnch ” 

Masefield’s “ Captain Stratton’s Fanev ” 
[OBEV 939] 

The lines have in fact four major stresses, and 
between the major stresses intervene three 
syllables, ot which the middle has a minor stress. 
It IS this alternation in the weight of the stress 
which gives its characteristic swing to such a poem 
as Chesterton’s " The Rolling English Road ’* 
[OBEV 930]. 


Trochaic Metros. 

Pure Trochaic Metre. 

English poets seldom use a pure trochaic metre, 
partly because of the difficulty of rhyming, and 
partly because the continual femimiie ending that 
it involves is not pleasing to the English ear. A 
feV very short lyrics in this metre can be found, 
as Browne’s Song " For her gait, if she be walk- 
ing ” [OBEV 251], but the only poem of any 
length is Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” and the metre 
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of this lour de force tends to sound monotonous 
It consists of uiixhy med lines, each of four stresses. 
e g . 

“ Jilke a yellow leaf In ilutumn 
Lfce a yellOAN water-hly.” 


Modified Trochaic Metre. 

Ever since the litiddle A tecs our itoets have con- 
trived to foinbine tin advantages ot a tiochanr 
metre and ol a maseulinc ending by the siinrde 
expedient of shoitcmng the last loot of the line to 
a stressed monosyllable This (atalettic, or 
sliortencd, trochaie line is fouml both in loiiplets 
and in stanza forms The seirn-sylUthltd tiacJunr 
couplet, al<io called the trochaic tetrameter, consists 
of these catalectic. oi shortened, lines rhvming in 
pairs, and is a gav, tripping measure, as in some 
passages of Milton’s “ Ji’Allegro ” [OEEV 8lHj 

“ TTaste th(‘e n\inr)h and bring with tli6e 
Jest and j diithful Jollity '* 

Keats us(‘s the metre in " Bards of rassion." and 
“ Eaney ” [UBIA" (j.!7 and (5 38j 

Lyrics in modi/icil tioihaif metie arc often found 
Herrick us(‘s the seven-si llabled lines ilnming in 
pans ill “(Jhen> Jtipe ” and otliei h ru ■> [OBFA' 
1164, 279, 280, 281 ) Edmund Blundim, in 

“ Eorctathers ” lOliEV 9hal. uses it in a stanza 
rhyming ABMhX’ (leorge llerbeit ni his Ivrn 

J )is( ipime ” (OIIKV 2')1 ] bnlli.inllv combines 
tl\e- and tbree-s\ llabled lines rliMiiing AJJAlt, e o., 

“ 'J'hrow awAv Thv r6d, 

Thrdw awAv 'I'liy width, 

6 mv God, 

Take the gentle path ” 


Fuithoi Variations in Modified Trochaic Metre. 

The modi lied tioehaic line is especially subject 
to fiiither vanation 

(a) T( is often combined with a pure frochau 
line, e y , in Jiunt’s poem “ denuv Kiss’d ISlo ” 
lOBIOV" 600 1 wlK're tliecatalei tic and the complete 
tiochaie hue .ilteniate regularly 

ih) It often has an eytra unstressed svH.ible jirc- 
ceding it (anacrusis), as in the sciond ot thest‘ 
hues from Keats’ poem “ Fancy ” lOBKV 688] 

“ In a dark conspiracy 
To I banish Even fr6m her sky." 

The line that results might well be taken for 
lanibK, and there are some iio-ssages in Enghsli 
jHietrv, such as lintxs in Milton’s " L Allegro ” 
IUJ31CV 818 1, which can be described cither as 
irregular trochaic oi irregular lamlut lines' It 
der)ends on what the hearer judges to be the basic 
stiess 


Double Trochaic Metre. 

Corresponding to double iambic metre there is a 
double trochaic metie W. S Cilbert etrecliveh 
uses It HI 'ii.iny of Ins patter songs, as in *’ Ferdi- 
nando and Elvira,” c a., 

” Then we li t otT pAper crackers. eAch of ^\llllh 
contAineif a mdtto. 

And she listened while I read them, till her 
mother tdld her nOt to.” 

These lines, like those in double iambic metre, 
have four major stresses (marked "), and lietween 
the major stresses three sillablcs, of which the 
middle carries a minor stress 

A modified double trochaic midrc, where the 
last foot 18 shortened to a strcssi'd monosyllable, 
can be recognised in 'renny.son's “ Eoekslev TTall,” 
or m Lewis Carroll’s verses m " Alice in Woiider- 
land 

” ' Will you walk a little fAster’ ’ sAid a whiting 
tc^ a snail.” 


Trisyllabic Metres Generally. 

Because of the irregularities incident to verse 
in aiiapiests, dactyls, and amphibraclis, it is not 


easy to distinguish one trlHyllabic metre from 
another, hwinburne, the past master of trl- 
sj liable meties, often pa.sses with great freedom 
from amn>a‘stic to dactylic hues within the same 
5-tanza 


Anapoe.stic Metres. 

Pure Anapeestic 

Anapaestic metie is used nnlv in short poems, 
and often c-onv'cys a .seii.se of speed and urgc*nc> 
The chief \ariation is the* omission of one or two 
of the unstressed syllables at the beginning of a 
line Some of the best-known examplc.s ol 
amipestic verse are Bvion’s ” Sennacherib.” 
Eleeker’.s “ The "War Song of the Saracens.” and 
Lewis Carroll’s parodies, ” ’’I'ls tlie aoue of the 
lobster” and “You are old, I'ather Wilhum,” 
from “Aliec in W onderland ” 


The Limerick. 

The limerick may be defined as a single ana- 
p.e.stic stanza, having the hist tw'O hues of three 
l(“ct. the next two lines of tv\ o feet and a concluding 
line of three feet, xvith the rhyme scheme AABBA 

'The origin of the limerick is uncertain, but it 
liecanie F'opular after the appearance in 184 (j ot 
Edward la-ar’s ’’Book of Nonsense” Leai'8 
limericks clitter from the contemporary type m 
(hit his final line is normally a repetition, adding 
notlimg to the sense and repeating one of the 
preMoi's rhyme words. 

Most of our modem limericks are passed on by 
word of mouth, but some that conewelv express 
somi* intellectual athtmles have .ar>pe ired in print, 
as tli<‘ following, on " Deterniim.'^ni ” — 

” There was a young mAn who said ' Damn I 
It appears to me n6w that 1 Am 
Just a b^'iijg that mbies 
1 m predestinate grdoves. 

Not a taxi Ol bus. but a trAm ’ ” 


Dactylic Metres. 

Pure Dactylic. 

Jake pure trochaic metre, pure dactylic metre 
Jias i fcinmine ending to the line, which makes 
ilnming dilheult and does not satmfy the English 
ear. \erv few serious poems keep consistently 
to a pure dactylic verse, and Bohert Graves’ “ In 
the Wilderness ’ is most unusual iii this respect, 
<■ 0 , 

“ ( 'hri.st of IIi.s gentleness 
'rinrsting and hungering 
W' diked in the wilderuess.” 


Modified Dactylic Metre. 

Normally dactxlic metre is modified In that a 
ratalcetic line is frcuncntlv u.sed, where the final 
foot 18 .shortened to a trochee or a stressed mouo- 
RvIIable. as in Hood’s ” Bridge of Righs ” [()BE\’ 
r)r)2]. the most lemarkable dactylic poem in the 
language, t g , 

” Uric more unfdrtimate 
W’ earv of breath 
EAshly impdrtimate 
G6ne to her death.” 

Shakespeare also uses the cntalctfic line in the 
retrain to “ W here the bee sucks ” LOBEV 140]— 

” Merrily^ nuirnlv shAll I live now 
Under the bldssom that hAngs on the 1x3 ugh.” 

It IS interesting to note how the cataleetic dactylic 
line of the refrain is matched by the cataleetic 
trochaic line ot the yer.se. 


Amphibrach Metres. 

Pure Amphibrach Metre. 

The amphibrach metre is extremely rare In 
English, although it occurs occasionally in a few 
lines, or a refrain, like that to ” Blow, blow thou 
Winter Wind ” [OBJOV 140]. Laurence Buiyon’a 
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" Bablock Ilythe ” is one of the few poenis to use 
amphibrachs continuously, e a . 

Till sunset was rlniiTunj? 

The West with pale flOshea; 

Behind the black rhshes 
The l.ist liyht was dlmnung.” 


Modified Amphibrach Metre. 

The pure amphibrach line can be used alternat- 
iiiK with a catalectic line, shorn of its last syllable, 
as in (joldsmlth’s dnnkini' song in “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” Act I, Scene 'J, e o , 

“ Let schOol-masters puzzle their brAln 

AN'ilh grinunar and noiiHcnsc and learning.’* 


Choriamblc Metre. 

Tlicre are few poems in pure chonambic metre 
lluskin’s quatr.iin “ 'ITust Tliou thy Loie” 
(OBliV 753 J 13 one of the few examples, e.g., 

" Trii-tt thou thy L6^e, If she be pr6ud. Is she not 
swt‘et’ ’’ 

rhoriambic efTcfts arc often obtained in- 
cldentallv, especially in blank lerse, when the 
first loot of a hue is a trochee. 

Lionel .fohnson frequently achieves the same 
kind ol effect in lyric verses bv substituting a 
chonamt) for two iambs, as in ttie poem “ By the 
Statue of King Ctiarles ’’ [(_)BE\' 909 ], e g , 

" C<3mcly and clilm, he rides 
UArd by his dwn Whitehall.’* 


Spiung Rhythm. 

Spiling rhvthm was practised by Gerard 
Manli’y Hopkins and hi3 followers 

Its distinction lies in the fact that m a foot of 
verse the first s> liable is always stressed, ami tins 
stressed syllabic ma> l)c followed by any iininliei 
of uustiessed svllables trom none to three, or c\en 
more, as the occasion demands Hopkins has 
described sprung rh^thm in the Preface to his 
“Poems.’’ 


Quantitative Classical Metres. 

Since the Renaissance T'oets such as Si>enser, 
Coleridge, and Tennyson have from time to time 
em.eavoured to reprodnee in English versi* 
the complicated quantitative metres of Greek 
and liatin verse 3'lie difiloulty. if not iniT'Ossi- 
biht>, of putting the stress on the long vowel in 
English has for the most past rendered such 
experiments interesting only to the scholar 

It should always be remembered that the 
technical names, such as iamb and trochee, al- 
though borrowed frmii the classics, have in 
English verse a quite dilTerciit nieamng, referring 
never to quantity but always to stre.ss. 


Metrical Forms of French Origin. 

It became fashionable during the last rears of 
the nineteenth century for poets to mutate 
certain verse forms which had long lieen practised 
in Eranoe, some of them from the tmic of the 
troubadours. 

Chaucer and Gower had iii the fouiteenth 
century used some of these forms, later English 
poets had occasionally experimented with some 
of them, and Swinburne, Austin Dobson, Edmund 
Gosse. and others did much to adapt and natural- 
ise them, although their intricate rhyming 
patterns are very ditticult to construct in a 
language so short of rhymes as English 'fhe 
most popular were the triolet, villanelle. rondeau, 
ballade, and sestina. 

Gharacteri’ihc of the AiwUnsed versions are: 

.i 1 . Freedom as regards metre and length of 
line. 
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2, Complicated and exacting rhyme 
schemes, which permit of no such poetic 
licence as identical rhyme 

3. A refrain line which recurs in certain 
stereotyped positions without anV alteration 
of sound, although there may be significant 
alteration of meaning. Only the scstina is 
without a retrain 


Triolet. 

A triolet is a single stanza of eight short lines 
The first line is repeated as the loiirth, and the 
first and second appear again as seyenth and 
eighth. Only two rhymes are used, the scheme 
being: ABAAABAB. 

The tiiolet was re-introduced into England by 
Bridges in IH73. Austin Dobson’s “A Kiss” is 
a good example of the form. 

“ Jtose kissed me toilav. 

Will slie kiss me tomorrow? 

Let it be as it may. 

Hose kissed me today. 

But the pleasure giyes way 
To a say our of sorrow 
Eose kissed me today . — ■ 

Will she kiss me tomorroyy ? ” 

See also Dob-on’s triolet “ 1 intended an Ode ” 
rOBEV 82M 1 


Villanelle. 

The Mllanelle has fiyo stanzas, each of three 
lines, folloyycd liy' one stanza of lour lines It has 
a retrain yyhic h consists of the first and third liin s 
of the lirst stanza ’rhe.^o lines alternately lorni 
the last lines of the four middle stan/ns. aiul ic- 
appeai as a concluding couplet to the poem 
Only two rhymes aie employed throughout 
Stdii/as one to five rhyme ABA and stanza siy. 
AB.VA. 

Austin Dobson yvrote scyeral Mllanclles includ- 
ing the w'ell-known “ (.)ii a Nankin I’lato “ The 
tolloyvmg ot Ifcidcy ’s h both a good (‘\<'imple and 
description of the lorni 

Villanelle bv W E Henley 

A dainty thing’s the Villanelle 

Shy, musical, a Jewel in rlivnie, 
it serves its pnipose passing y\e11. 

A donble-clappcred silver bell 

That must be made to clink in chime, 
A <lamty thing’s the Villanelle, 

And if you wish to flute a sped]. 

Or ask a meeting ’neath the lime. 

It serves its purpose passing well 

You must not ask of it the syvell 

Ot oigans grandiose and sublime- - 
A dainty thing’s the Villanelle, 

And, filled with sweetness, as a shell 

Is Idled yyith sound, and lannehcd iii 
time. 

It seryes its purpose iiassing well 

Still fair to see and good to smell 
As in tJie quaintiiess of its prime, 

A dauitv thing’s the Villanelle 
It seryes its puipose passing well. 


Rondeau. 

A rondeau is a short and compact verse form 
It has thirteen lines, usually of eight syllables, 
which iLse only two rhymes, and in addition a 
refrain, usually of four syllables, which introduces 
a third rhyme. This refrain consists of the first 
half of the opening line and is twice repeated, thus 
giving the rondeau fifteen lines all told The 
rondeau is divided into three stanzas with the 
following rhyme scheme: AABBA . .tVAB d re- 
frajn, C. AABBA + refrain (h 

Austin Dobson wrote many rondeaus to this 
exacting plan. Including the ingenious “You bid 
me try ’’ and " In After Days ” [OBEY 830]. 
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A liondeaiL by Austin Dobson: 

You bid me try. 

You bid me trv, 331up-E^e8. to write 
A Kond^u AVhat! — forthwith''' — to-ruffht? 

Kelrect Home skill 1 ha\p. 'tis true.— 
Jlut thirfoen lines' — and ihjmed on two' 
“ Kefrain," .is well. Ah, hapless plmht' 

Still, there are five lines, — ranpcrl arisht 
These (lallie bonds. 1 feared, would triKht 
Mv easy Muse The^ did. tiH Mm — 

You bid me try ' 


That makes thoni eisht Tlic t>oiI’h in sight — 
"i'ls all because your eyes are bright ' 

Now just a pair to end in ‘ oo ’ — 

When maids coinniand, what can’t we do 
Itehold'— the JtONJ IJOAIT, tasteful, light. 

You bid me in I 


1876 


Roundel. 

'Die louiidel IS a yaiiation of the rondeau 
Swinlmme iii his “Centuiy ol iloundels ” wrote a 
hundred, and his p.atterii is usually lollowe*! It 
consists of nine lull lines, plus the relrain (eon 
sisting of the opening halt of the tlist line), which 
IS twice repeated, gnung eleyen lines all told 
Only two rhymes are used throughout 'I'he 
roundel is divided into three stamcas with the 
following ihymc seheine AltA I refrain JLt. 
13AP>. ABA H refrain li 

Rwiriburne’s roundel called " The Boundcl ” i!= 
espeeially interesting. 


Rondel. 

'flic londel is a foiiii of verse similar to the 
rondeau The niodei n English v ersion consists of 
fourteen lines all told. Onh two rhymes are used, 
and the initial two lim^s are repeated as lines 7 and 
8 and again as lines l:i and 14 'fhe rondel n 
fretfuenlly arranged in tliree stanzas with a rhviiK 
scheme as lollows ABBA, ABAB, ABBAAB 

The rondel was rcMved in the ninetecntl 
century by Bridges, Dobson, (iosse and llenlcv 
and Dobson's “ Jaiye comes back to liis vacant 
dwelling " 18 one ol the best Known 


Ballade. 

There are several kinds of ballade, but the mosl 
popular modern form consists of three eight-hnec 
stanzas followed bv' an envov of four lines Jlael 
of tlie stanzas and the envoy end with a refrain 
The rh vines ot the cMght-linetl stanzas arc 
ABABBCBC.'. and of the envoy BDBC. 

Au'^tln Dolison wrote Keveral ballades of thi.- 
kind, the best known being, “ This was the rom 
padour’s Ian,” and " And where are the galleoni 
of Rpaiu? ” 

Ch.auccr's “ Balade," "Hvd. Absolon, thv 
giltc tresses clerc,” is of an earlier seven-hnec 
tvpe without an envoy. 

A ballade by Austin Dobson 

TheBallad of the Thrush. 

Across the noisy stieet 

1 hear him careless throw 
One warning utterance sw'eet. 

This faint at first, and low 
The full notes closer grow. 

Hark' What a torrent guslD 
They pour, they overflow — 

Sing on. sing on. O Thrush' 

What trick, what dream's deceit 
lias fooled his fancy so 
To scorn of dust and heat’ 

I, iirksoned here below. 

Eeel the fresh breezes blow. 

And see, thro' flag and rush. 

Cool water sliding slow — 

Sing on, sing on, O Thrush! 

('<: (7‘JndE:d.) 


Sing on What though thou beat 
On that dull bar, tliy foe' 
Somewhere the green bonglis meet 
Beyond the rools a-row. 
Somewhere the blue slcies sJiow. 
Somewhere no black walls crush 

1^001 hearts with hopeless woe — 
Sing on. Ring on, D Thrush' 

Ihivoy 

Bird, though they come, we know. 

The emptv' cage, the hush. 

Still, ere the biief day gcv. 

Sing on. Ring on. O Thrush' 

]8h‘.3 


Tho Chant Royal. 

The c hant loyal is a longer fomi of ballade J f 
has live stanzas of eleven lines and an envov ot 
live lines 

The rhyme scheme is ABABCCDDEDJ:. and 
the envov' has rhvme DIAEDE. 


The Sestma. 

riic Fcstma has si\ stanzas, cacli of six Imcs 
The end words to the lines of lhc‘ first stanza aie 
reiieatcd as end words in the other five stanza.s. 
but 111 a different and stercot>i)cd Older The 
poem concludes wiih an tuivciv . 

The first sestma imbliRhcd m Ihighsh was bv 
Cosse in 1877 Swinburne wiole inanj . including 
“ 1 saw inv soul at rest upon a dav ” 


The Clerihew. 

The clerihew is an amusing qnalriiin, so called 
after its inventor Edmund Clerihew Bentiev It 
ibsdaiiKs regular metre and depends on the .simple 
rhyme scheme AABB 'J'he distinctive charac- 
teristic of the cleriLew' is that it is concerned witli 
some eminent person, who is named in the first 
line and then descTibed in a willnllv faneilul wav, 
the matter being du lated bv" the exigeneies of the 
rhvme, as in JJentlcv 's clerihew on ,1 S Mill 

“ John Stuart Mill. 

Bv a mighty efl'ort of will. 

Ov’crcamc* his natural bonhomie 

And wrote ‘Pnnciides of I'olitical E< onomv" ‘ " 

We might Invent a clciihew for Pears C> clo- 
ned la. and say 

“ You will flnd Pears Cvelopadia 
A simpler and speedier 
Aid in your search for verit> 

If vou do not use it with levilv,” 


Free Verse or Vers Libre. 

It Is hardly po.ssible to define anv thing so vague 
as Free Verse. It is characterised by a greater 
mteiiRity" of feeling and a more elevated language 
than IS usual in prose, and has a rhvthm that is 
different from that of poetry in that it is irregular, 
it has rhythm but not metre. 

Free Verse is ai ranged in lines, but these lines 
have an indeflnile nuinber of svllables 'Thej 
have balaneo but no leguhuly reclining pattern 
of stress, and no rhyme 

The best-known writer of Free Verse is Walt 
AVhitinan, whose "Leaves of Grass" was pub- 
lished in 1855 


VI CONCLUSION. 

I'he foiegoing aecoiint is no more than a descrip- 
tion of our traditional verse fomis It in no wav 
implleB that verse is written according to rules 

We have only to look at Shakespeare's lyrics 
[OBEV 13:f-174l to realise how brilliantly free 
and inventive the poet can be in dev-ising new 
and delightful pattern.s of verse — many of them 
so subtle as to be very difl'eult to detlne All that 
the students and eritiea can do is to follow in the 
poets’ wake, endeavouring to understancl and 
elucidate tlie forms that the maker has created. 
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Figures oj Speech 


We constantly use figurative language without 
realising it When we say that we are “ brownofl 
off.” ” fefl lip.” “ at tlie end of our tether.” we do 
not expeet to be taken literally. We are in faet 
employing metaphors 

An understanding of metapliora and other 
figurative expressions enables us to use our 
language with greater (onfideiue and effective- 
ness. It also hcliis ns to under-^tand more fully 
what others have written JOspecially is it valu- 
able when we read a good novel, plav, or poem, 
for to the creative writer figurative language is 
as natural as the air he hrealhes 

The following guide to our figures of speech is 
arranged alphabetically for ease of reference. 


Alliteration. A kind of repetition. Two or 
more words in close succcr.sion begin with the 
same letter, or .sound, usuallv a consonant. Up 
to the fourteenth century much Fmglish verse was 
written according to an alliterative principle, as 
in this modernised quotation from ” Piers Plow- 
man ” 

" T had icandered me iceary' so u’earv T rested me 
On a ^>road bank by a merry-boimding burn.” 

A strong tendency to alliteration still survives 
in our poetry Shakespeare ridicules it in the 
rnechanicars plav in ” A Midsummer Night’s 
Oream” (Act V, Scene 1) in such lines as— 

"Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful 
blade. 

Ue bravely broach’d his boiling bloody breast.” 


Anti-climax. Sec Bathos. 


Antithesis. figure of speech wliere ideas are 
so set out that they are in sharp contrast to each 
other, e g , 

” Better to reign in Tlell than serve in Heav’n.” 

Milton. 

" To err is human, to forgive divine ” 

Pope. 

Apostrophe. A figure of speech where the 
speaker or writer suddenlv bieaks off and directly 
addresses some other person who mav be present 
cither in the flesh or only in the imagination 
Often it is not a person but a thing, abstraction, 
or personiflcation that is addressed, as in Milton’.s 
famous apostrophe. " llnil. holy light ” in ” Para- 
dise TiOst,” Book TIT, line 1. Apostrophe can lie 
used with comic effect, e g . 

” She turns. O guardian angels stop her 
Prom doing anything improper.” 

(This couplet is also, incideiitally, an example of 
bathos ) 


Assonance. (1) Assonance Is correspondence of 
vowel sounds. For instance, in the opening lines 
of the ” fairv song ” in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” (Act Tl. Scene 3) there is a play on only 
three vowels, and this repetition helps towards the 
effect of a magic chann, e g . 

" Philomel, with melody. Sing.” 

Tn Tennyson’s poem " Break, break, break ” 
tho repetition of the “ o ” sound in the second 
line IS like an outcry of grief, e g , 

” On thy cold grey stones, O sea.’* 

(2) Assonance is sometimes used instead of 
rhyme, especially in early folk poetry. Tlere there 
is correspondence of one word with another in the 
accented vowel and any vowels which follow, but 
not In the consonants, e g . in “ King Fstmere,” 
” Spain ” is rhymed with ” same,” and " barone '* 
with " home.” 


Bathos or Anti-climax. A figure of speech that 
consists of a sudden and ludicrous de.seent from 
loftv to trivial things Tn ” ’fhe Paiie of the 
Jjock ” Pope wittily used bathos to satirise the 
frivolity of the woman of fashion, who lacking all 
sense of proper feeling, casts the same “screanLS of 
horror.” and “ shrieks to pitying heav’ii.” 

" When husbands or when lapdogs breathe their 
last ” 

The careless writer may fall to bathos which is 
unintentionallv comic in its effect The word 
" bathos ” in (Jreek mcan.s " depth ” 


Climax. A figure of speech where ideas are set 
out in .such a way that each rises abov'e its pre- 
decessor in fable. Tn (Trcek the word “ clunax ” 
means a ladder One ot the Iincst examples is in 
Shakespeare’s "The Tempest” (Act IV. Scene 1) 
when TTospero says, 

” And like the baseless fabric ot this vision 
The cloud -capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
Tlio solemn temples, the great globe itsell. 

Yea. all which it inherit, shall dissolve.” 


Epigram. A concise and pointed saying, effec- 
tive by its wit and ingenuity It olten uses anti- 
thesis S. T Colenclge's cleflmtion ot this foim 
IS in itself an epigram, e g . 

” What IS an efugram’^ a dwarfish whole; 

Its body brevity, and wit its soul ” 


Euphemism. A figure of speech where a harsh 
or distressing expression is replaced by one that 
Is gentler, if less accurate Thus wc may call a 
I’.' n ” fl ght of film V.” or a ” ternuiiologieal 
lll••\JlelHu<h‘ ” There is a striking inshince of 
euphemism in “Macbeth” (Act I, Scene 5), when 
bady Macbeth, planning the murder of her guest. 
Duncan, says, ” lie that’s coming must be pro- 
vided f jr ” 

Hypallage or ” TransJerred Epithet.” A figure 
of speech where an adjective, or adverb, is separ- 
atcil from the wavrd to w’luch it belongs grammati- 
callv, ami ls tiaiusierred to some other vvoid in the 
sentence, its unusual position giving it a kind of 
emph.isi.s The word " obsequious ” is thus trans- 
ferred in the sentence “ A iaccpioy presented an 
obsequious cup of coffee ” 


Hyperbole. A figure of speech where there is 
a deliberate use of exaggeration for the sake of 
effect a.s m the phrase ” tons of money ” bady 
Macbeth uses hyperbole when she savs, “ Here’s 
the smell of blood still , all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand ” (Act V', Scene 1). 

Writers of film trailers frequently indulge in 
hyperliole. 


Innuendo. A figure of speech where something 
is hinted at, or suggested, but not openly stated. 
Dickens uses innuendo to biiggest. Scrooge’s stingi- 
ness bv sayang, ” Darkness wais cheap, and Scrooge 
liked it.” 


Irony. (1 ) A figure of speech where the speaker 
says one thing Tmt Intends the opposite to be 
understood Shylock uses the word courtesies ” 
ironically when he says. 

*• Fair sir. you spit on me on Wednesday last. 
You spurn’d me such a day, another time 
You call’d me dog, and for these courtesies 
I’ll lend you thus much moneys.” 

^ " Merchant of Venice ” (Act I, Scene 3). 

The use of Irony can clearly be seen in Shake- 
speare’s "Julius Ciesar” in Antony’s well-known 
speech to the citizens. They gradually realise 
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that when Antony repeats that Brutus ami the 
rest are “honourable men,” he is speaking irom- 
and intends the opposite. When thev fnllv 
perceive this they cry, “ Thev were traitors . . . 
villains, murderers.” (“Julius Caesar.” Act 111, 
Scene ti ) • 

(.B Dramatic irony is the use of words wdiieh 
have a second inner smnilicaiK e that is not reah.sed 
by some ol the actors in a scene For instance, in 
Sheridan’s “ School lor Scandal.” Act JV. Scene 3. 
Sir Peter admires Joseph Surface’s useful screen, 
and Surface replies, “ Oh yea, I hnd great use in 
that screen ” lie and the audience knowr. but 
Sir Peter does not. that at that very inument the 
screen is conccahnK Peter’s ow'iv wafe who bad 
rashly visited Joseph. 

It is helpful to remember that in Cieck the 
word “ irony ” means “ dissimulation ” 


Litotes. A figure of speech which is reallv a 
special kind of understatement (or Meiosis) 
Instead of making a jiositive statement (c j; . 
“ This is a ddficult task ”) we might use latotes. 
and say “ This is no easy task,” thus expressing 
a po«itivc by the negative of its opposite 


Malaproplsm. An amusing inaccuracy In voca- 
bulary Words that have an accidental similarity 
in sound may become confused m the speaker’s 
mind and the wrong word may come upper- 
most 'Thus Mrs Maiaprop complains that the dis- 
obedience of her mere gives her, not “ hysterics,” 
but ” hydrostatics “ It is not surprising that 
Mrs. Maiaprop, of Sheridan's “ The Bivals.” 
has given her name to this kind of verbal 
confusion though many before her tune, including 
huinbie folk in Shakespeare’s plays, have uttered 
malapropism Bottom, in “A Midsummer Nit* Id’s 
Dream,” says that in the wood they “ inav 
rehearse more obscenely ” when he means 
" obsturely ” 


Meiosls. A flgure of speech where a deliberate 
nnderstalcment is made for the sake ol effect 
Ihiglish people are espeeiallv fond of Meiosis and 
often use it colloouially, in such an cxpiession as 
“ Tie made a lerv ‘ decent ' contribution.” mean- 
ing a very “generous” contribution The full 
meaning of what we intend is often convey'ed by 
the tone of voice, e g , 

“ This i,s some w'ar ” 


Metaphor It Is helpful to think of the tigurc 
of speech, metaiihor, as a condensed simile In 
metaphor one thing is not merely compared to 
anotlier. as m simile, but is Ixildlv spoken of as if 
It aetnallv U'cre that other Thus Bacon, in the 
following metaphor, does not sav books are hkc 
food, but siK’aks of then, as if thev actually uerr 
food, c (7 . ” Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some lew to be chcw'cd and 
digested ” 

Metaphor is usually defined as the transfer of n 
name, or descriptive term, to some objett to 
which it IS not properly a]»i>hcable, thus making 
an implicit comparison Sliakespcarc uses naiiti- 
eal terms to describe our luimaii situation when 
Brutus says, 

“ There is a tide in tlie affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, lead.s on to fortune ” (“Julius 
Cttisar,” Act TV, Scene 2). 

In. Mired Metaphor two or more inconsistent 
metaphors are used of the same object, sus when, 
speaking of a suspicion, someone said. “ 1 smell a 
rat, I see it in the air, but I will mp it lii the 
bud.” 


Metonymy. A figure of speech where a person 
or thing is not named directly, but by some 
associated thing Instead of saving, “ Tie 
prisoner addressed the magistrate.” we might 
use metonymy, and say, “ The prisoner addressed 
the bench.” Similarly, “a speech trom the Lord 
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(Tiancellor ” is sometimes called “ a speech from 
the Woolsack ” 

Onomatopoeia. The use of words which imitate 
or echo the sounds they suggest, e g., 

" Seas half-frozen slushed the deck with slime ” 

Masefield 

Oitymoron. A figure of speech where words 
that are usu.ilh^ contradictory are c-ombined m 
one e\pre,ssion, eg." bitter-sweet ” 

” I know this IS a joylul trouble to you ” 

“ Macbetli,” Act II, Scene 1 

Paradox. A figuie of speech where a statement 
IS made that at first sight seems contiadictory . 
or absurd, e g , 

“ Tlie rule of the road Is a paradox ouite" 

If you keep to the left, y on are sure to lie right ” 
and 

“ The child is father of the man ” 

Wordsworth 

Pathetic Fallacy. A figure of speech where it 
IS a.ssuined that things of nature have feelings like 
tlio.'^e oi hiimaii beings, e g , 

“ \rul daffadillu'S fill their eups with (ears ” 

Milton 

in (Jieek ” pathos ” means ” feeling ” 


Personification. A figure of speech whore some 
absti action, or some inanimate thing is represented 
as a person, e g . 

“ Buie, Britannia ” 

“ But louk the dawn m russet mantle clad 
Walks o’er the dew of von high eastern hill ” 
Hcimlit, Act 1, Scene 1 

Personification is really a special kind of 
metaphor. 

Pun. The use of words so as to convey a 
doul)le meaning, as in Belloc’s couplet 

“ When 1 am dead, 1 hope it may be said 
” His sins were starlet, but Ins books were .ead * ” 

In ihe three inins that follow there is a sugges- 
tion of a banking transaction' “The Egyptians 
reteived a check on the bank of the lied Sea 
winch was crossed bv Moses ’’ Puns, which were 
popular in the nineteenth century, especially with 
Lamb and Hood, are now out of favour. 


Simile A figure of speech wlmh makes a 
eoinpansoM pointing out a sinnlenty between 
things othciwise unlike it is usually introduced 
by ” like ” or “ as.” e g , 

“ Men fear death as children fear to go in 
the dark ” Bacon. 

“ Ills own thought drove him like a goad ” 
Tennyson. 

Spoonerism. An accidental transposition of the 
.sound of twm vvoids, so called after Bev . \\ A 
Ppoonei, warden of Jsew College, Oxford, eg., 

“You have lushed all my mvsterv lecturers’’ for 
“ You have imssecl all my history Icctuie^ ’’ 

Synecdoche. A figure of speech wTiere the nanie 
of a part is used for the whole, or the whole for 
the part, e g , 

” A fleet of a hundred sail ”, 
meaning of a hundred ships. 

Synecdoche is really a special kind of Meto- 
nymy. 

Transferred Epithet. See Hypallage. 
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Allegory. A description or story which has a 
second and deeper siKnittcanee below the fiiirface 
The characters are reallv personifications, usually 
representing some vice or virtue Allegory 
flourished in the Middle Ages, but the best-known 
allegory in the world is Hunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” (1678), whit h has l>een translated into 
over a hundred different languages and dialects 
On the surface *' The Pilgrim’s Progress ” is the 
story of a journey in which the hero encounters 
many difllculties but at last reaches his destination 
Its inner meaning is the progress of the Christian 
soul through life on earth Spenser’s “ Paerie 
Queene ” {1589 and l.jOfb is a more subtle and 
complex allegory, capable of several interpreta- 
tions, religious, ethical, and political Allegory 
has been described as extended metaphor. See 


Autobiography. The storv of a man’s (or 
woman’s) own life, written by himsclt 'I'lie 
autobiography is becoming increasingly popular, 
recent excellent examples being Stephen Spender’s 
World xrithin Woitd, Pieliard (’hurch’s Oeer the 
Jindge and Lauru* liee’-, Cider with llot,ie 


Ballad. There are two chief type= of ballad 

1 A light song, often sentimental, as was the 
Victorian ballad, or a popular song, often ot a 
personal kind, praising or attacking some 
notability 

2 A traditional poem, passed on by word of 
mouth Many of our tr.iditioiial b.illads date 
from the 15th century 'I’licv tell some stirring 
tale, as do the main ballads about Robin Hood 
Sometimes they record an actual occurrence, like 
the ballad “The Battle of Otterbonrnc.’’ which 
tells of a Border skirmish, fought m i:i8H Such 
ballads are enlivened by livcl> di.ilogue, and thev 
use a special kind ot stanzii, which is <lescribixl 
on MS. 


Ballade. A short highly sfvll^cd poem, with 
a -itrut verse form See M9 


Biography. A narrative telling the life story 
of some actual person, usually a well known 
figure Tlie most famous biographer ot classical 
times was Rliitarch. who in the 1st century a d 
wrote his senes of p.irallcl " Taxes’’ ot tweiit v- 
three (ireeks and twenty-three Kom.ins 'I’he 
I'higlish translation o( tins jirovided Shakespeare 
with some of the plots of his plays Boswell s 
Ltfe of Samuel (1791) is our best-known 

English biography 


Burlesque. The aim of burlesque is to make 
us laugh by ridiculing the work of some other 
writer Sometimes it treats his serious subject 
in a mocking way Sometimes it takes the foim 
of an absurd imitation or earic.iture ot his style 
Some of our most successful burlesques arc 
dramatic In fonn, like Sheridan’s " 'the t’ritic.” 
produced in 1779. This has a play within a play, 
called “A Tragedy Rehears'd,’’ a brilliant bur- 
lesque of the sentiment.il. historical plays so 
popular 111 his time. Dannv Kaye’s ftim. “The 
King’s Jester,” is a burlesque of pseudo-histoncal 
films 


Chant Royal. A poem of a stnctly formal 
kind, French in origin See M9. 


Clerihow. A single-stan/a ver.se form, tour 
lines long. See M9. 


Comedy. A play which is happy and amusing 
in tone, but not necessarily light or .supcrllclal 
A comeily always has a fortunate conclusion 
Shakespeare’s “ 'rwelfth Night ” and Oscar 
Wilde’s “The Tmpoitancc of being ICarnest ” arc 
typical examples. 


Drama. A plav in verse or pro.se, where the 
story is unfolded and the ctiaracters represented 
through the actions and speeches of actors on a 
stage It IS essential to good drama that then* 
should be .some kind of dynamic action and some 
conflict between the characters. In comedy the 
conflict IS usually open and external “.iV.s You 
Like It.” for instance, begins with a quarrel 
bctw'cen Orlando and Oliver But most of the 
w'orld’.s lliiest tragedies reveal also an inner 
conflict ill the soul ot man. In “ Hamlet. ’ the 
liero IS at odds with many people, iiu hiding Ins 
mother, the king, Ophelia, rolomus, and Laertes, 
but .ill these stinggles are of secondary higinticanee. 
compared with the conllict m his own mind 
Even .a plav like ” Waiting for Oodot.” which 
reduces incident and conflict to a minimum, must 
make .some coiieession to the demand (J the 
audience for the dynamic Drama cannot be 
st.atic Occasionally poets have written dramas 
which they knew were not practuable for the 
.stage Shelley’s Ivrieal dramas, ” I’romethciis 
Unbound ” and ” Hellas,” arc of tins kind See 
Section I. 


Eclogue. In classical literature a brief poem, 
usually m the fi/rm ot ?. ilialoguc between slicp- 
herds It was .i popul.ir loim m the time of the 
Renai.^sauce, .Spenser’s ” Sheplicardes ( '.ileiidar ” 
(1570) consists ol tw'clve eclogues one for each 
month ol the year 


Elegy. A lyne poem of larncntalion for the 
dead (irav’s ” Elegy in a Uoimtry ( 'luirch-yard ” 
(1750) IS the best-known Liigli.'-h * legy It re- 
flects m a general wav on the ” destmv ohseurc ” 
ot the humble lolk who arc buried in a (luiet, 
chnrcli-vard iiroliably that of .Stoke I’oge.s, but 
most elegies mourn tlie death of only one person 
Such are Shelley’s ’’Adoruus ” (1821), on the 
death ol Keats, and Matthew Arindd’s " 'rhyr.siH ” 
(18(j7/, commemorating his Iriend Arthur Hugh 
('lough Tennvson’.s "In Memonam ” (1S5U) is 
uimsu.il. m tliat it is not a .single elegy, but .i 
senes ot elegiac yioems, mspinsl bv tlie poet’.s 
gricl for the death m 1822 ol his friend Arthur 
H.illam 


Epic. A very long narrative poem, usiiallv 
consisting of several books 'i’he epic telLs of the 
splendid deeds ot some heio of liistorv or legend, 
and is fre<inentlv' coiKeriicd with wai. Some ot 
the world’s greatest epies are the (Ircck “ Iliad ” 
and "Odvs.sey.” a^^eribed to Homer the Latin 
“Aeneid ” ot Virgil, the Hindu “ Mahabharata ” 
and Milton’s “ Bar.idisc T.o.st,” whose hero is C!od 
Inmselt 'i’he epic i.s distinguished by its sustained 
dignity of style 


Epilogue. See Prologue 


Essay. Tlie word ps.s,iy. derived from the 
French, means literally an " attemi>t ” or ” en- 
de.ivonr.” and as a literary term it applies to a short 
prose composition which attempts to present the 
author’s reflections on any subject ho chooses 
As a literary form the essay derives from the 
Frcncii “ E.s.sais ” of Montaigne, first translated 
ii»’..o English bv Floiio in 1G02. Our first Englisli 
essayist was Francis Bacon, who Tinbli.shed be- 
tween 1597 and 1625 three volumes of his essavs. 
brief, pithy, and objective in character. In course 
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Of time the essay has become more subjective and 
personal, especially m the hands of Lamb, llazlitt. 
and contemporary writers. 


Elxtrava^nza. A composition, mu^eal or 
literary, which uses improbable and fantastic 
elements and incidents A jrood example of 
narrative extra\ ai;anza is Thackeray's hose and 
the Rinu (1855), in wliitli. for instance. (Irulfanuir’s 
husband, the footman, is. because of his rudeness, 
turned into a door-knocker. ExtravaKan/as are 
freauently dramatic in form, and most panto- 
mimes may be regarded as sucli. 


Fable. A very brief story designed to teach 
some lesson or moral Tlie characters ot the 
storv are often animals, birds, or insects, which 
converse like human beings The mo.st famous 
of ,ill t.ibles are those attributed to Aesop, and 
those of La Fontaine, the Fiench writer of the 
17th (Ciiturv. 


Farce. \ species of dramatic comedy whose 
whole aim is to excite laughter Jt does not 
scruph^ to use improbable chaiaiders and incidents 
and absurd situations “ (.’barley's Aunt ” is a 
typical farce 


Lampoon. A coarse satire fq v ) attacking an 
individual Lampoons are usually short Th(‘ 
wont it sell IS derived from a French word meaning 
“ drinking sung ” 


Limerick. A smgle-stau/a verse form. 5 lines 
long and with a tonnal metie and rhvme scheme 
.sVc M7. 


Lyric. Tn ancient Greece a Ivnc was originally 
a poem meant to be sung to the accompaniment 
of the lyre, a stringed musical instrument rather 
like a small haip Later the word was used lor 
a poem with eong-likc qualities, short, usually 
divided into verses, and expressing the feelings of 
the poet. Tlic lyric nourished m England in tlu‘ 
Elizabethan age as witnessed by the lovely Ivrics 
scattered through Shakespeare’s plajs Neg- 
lected in the IHth century, it became poimlar 
again with the Hoinautic poets of the Ibtli 
( enturv Odes, elegies, and sonnets are all species 
ot lyiK s 


Mask or Masque. A dramatic entertainment 
performed by amateurs and originating in the 
court luasiiucrade The action or plot of the 
masque is of the slightest and there is little 
concern with portrayal of '‘haracter, for the 
masque gives pleasure by means of its verse 
musu . and dancing, and its elegant costume and 
scerierv It wa.s ver.v popular m the Kith and 
17th centuries, and from 1005 Ben Jonson wrote 
rnanv court mnsques, for which Jingo Jones 
dc.signcd original costumes and settings Our 
best-known examples are Shakespeare's masque 
m Act IV of “ T’lie Tempest ” and Milton's 
■■ Comiis " 


Melodrama. There are two meanings of the 
word melodrama. 

1 Tn the early I91h century a melodrama 
meant a iikiy. usually of a romantic and sensa- 
tional kind, m which songs were inserted, and 
where an orchestra accompanied the .iction The 
musical comedy of today might be regarded as its 
modern counterpart 

2 Today the word melodrama is used of an 
inferior kind ot play, which deliberately excites 
the emotions by its sensational and violent hap- 
penings. hut which has a happy ending We 
should be c^areful to disfinguisli melodrama, which 
uses V b)leiice tor its own sake, from serious pl^s. 
like “Hamlet" or “King J^ar. ’ where violent 
acts are only incidents necessary to a profound 
Interpretation of human eondiicL 


Memoirs. The word is normally used of a 
record of events of which the author has some 
personal experience or special source of informa- 
tion 


Miracle Plays, ^^c(limyal vor.se plays produc^ed 
from the late 14th to lOth centuries by the town 
guilds and performed m tlie maiket-placc, or other 
.suitable open space They consistecl of .a senes 
of dramatised stones from the Bible or laves of 
Saints Each scene would be allotted to one of 
the guilds, which was then responsible for its 
production on a wheeled stage As soon as the 
actors of one guild had comvileted their scene, 
their stage would be trundled off, .sometimes to 
another rendezvous, and wxmld itself be succeeded 
by another stage with its scene, until a whole 
cycle of episodes had been perfoimed Four 
great cycles of miracle play.‘^ are still extam 
called after the towns w'here they were probably 
performed. York, (’oveiitry, ChcKter. and Wake- 
field The Wakefield cycle is often called the 
Towneley cycle The i)la vs have not only a strong 
religious sense but also a lively comic spirit The 
Towneley cvxle lias some e-^pecially racy comic 
scenes One popular mcideiit shows the noisy 
quarrel that results when Noah’s wife lefuses to 
go ml(. the ark 


Mock Heroic A species of parody {q r ), 
eanc.atiiriiig some play or poem written in a lofty 
and high-down style “ The Rehearsal ’’ (1672). 
by Villiers. is tyjucal It is an absurd Imitation 
ridiculing the artificial and high faluLin’ heroic 
plays which wore then m vogue. 


Monody. In Creek literature an ode sung by 
a single voice, like our solo in music In Faigh.sh 
literature it signifies a poem of mourning for 
someone’s death The elegic.s “ Lvcldas,’’ bv 
MiUon, and “ Thj rsis,” by Matthew Arnold, were 
botli called monodies by their authors 


Monologue Originally a scene wheie one 
person ot the ilrama spoke alone Today it 
usually means a dramatic composition for a single 
actor, such as the well-known Lanca.shire mono- 
logues i>resonted by Stanley Ilitllovvav The word 
13 also sometimes used a.s meaning soliloquy 


Moralities or Morality Plays. Medieval verse 
plavR oi an allegorical kind, which attempted to 
teach lessons of virtue, the persons of the drama 
asually being not real people but personifications 
Most Moralities date from tlie Ifitli century, the 
best known being “ Everyman.’’ which is Butch 
in origin The hero, Evervmtaii, is summoned by 
Death, and vainly appeals for help to his friends. 
Fellowship. Kindred. Coods, Knowledge, Beauty, 
and Strength, but all t.ul him (.)uly his own 
Cood Deeds will consent to at company him on his 
last journey. 


Mysteries or Mystery Plays. Some modern 
writers use tlie term " Mystery pkiy ’’ instead of 
" Mir.itlc plav ’’ (</ (’ ) It is really an alternative 
title One crilic tried to distinguish between 
“ Mysterv plavs.” as < oucerned with .stones from 
the Cospels. and “ Ivlimcle plavs,” as coiicerneil 
with the lives and deeds t)f Saints, but this dis- 
tinction is not usual h followed 


Novel. A lengthy prose fiction in narrativ'o 
form, telling a realistic stoiv of people and their 
doings Its chief mterc'^t h in tharaetcr and 
incident The first Knglioli novelist was Samuel 
Bichardson. wliose novels, espeeiallv Pamela 
(1740-41) and Plarissa Ilarloire (1747-48). had a 
European reputation In the I'resent century 
wntem like James .loj ce, and Virginia Woolf have 
written wdiat have been ('ailed ikacIs of the 
“ stream of consciousness,’’ where the mtercist lies 
not so much in the incidents as in the mind’s 
response to events, and reflections 


Ode. Tn cla.ssical literature an ode was a poem 
to be surg In English literature it signifies a 
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lyric poem, usually in rhyme, and is seldom lontfer 
than 150 lines It is usually in the form of an 
address, and lofty in its teelinK and style The 
ode was popular with the romantic poets Some 
of our best known are Shelley’s “ Ode to the 
West Wind,” and Keats’ " Ode to a NlfrhtinKale,” 
“ Ode on a Grecian Urn," and “ To Autumn.” all 
of them published in 1820. 


Parable. A brief story serving as an example 
of some general principle, usually ethical, which 
gives the story its significance Such is Oirist’s 
parable of the Good Samaritan Most parables 
are miniature allegories The parables of the 
Sow('r and the Good Shepherd are both allegorical 
In torin. 


Parody. A literary caricature, which mlmicis 
the themes and style of some other author in such 
a way as to make his faults seem alxsurd and 
laughable J C. Squire’s Tricks of the Trade Is 
an amusing collection of his skilful parodies of 
such writers as Byron, Wordsworth, and Mase- 
field 


Pastoral. A pastoral poem, romance, or play 
is one in which the life of shepherds or of simple 
rustic folk is portrayed in an idealised way 
Originating in Greek literature, the pastoral was 
revived at the time of the Renaissance SpeiLser’s 
" Shepheardes Calendar ” consists of twelve 
pastoral eclogues Shakespeare’s "As You Like 
It” is a pastoral play, Milton’s " Lycidas ” is a 
pastoral elegy and his “ Comua ” a pastoral 
masque There is usually m the pastoral a 
deeper meaning below the surface A critic has 
said, " The shepherd's cloak was the acknow- 
ledged disguise of the lover, the poet, the courtier, 
the pastor of souls, tlie critic ot contemporary 
life ’’ In the pastoral form the chann of a simple 
Betting and deeper significance are combined. 


Prologue and Epilogue. Generally speaking, a 
prologue means a foreword, or preface, and an 
epilogue an appendix to a literary work, but the 
terms are often used more specifically when re- 
ferring to a play. Here tlie prologue Is a short 
speech in verse or prose spoken to the audience 
by one of the actors before the play begins, the 
epilogue a similar speech after its conclusion 
The prologue endeavours to put the audience Into 
a receptive state of mind, the epilogue to a.sk 
for a kind reception to the plav. fcJliakespeare’a 
"Romeo and Juliet" has a prologue, his "As 
You Like It " an epilogue, spoken by Rosalind, 
who says. " Good plays prove the better by the 
help of a good epilogue ” In the 18tli century it 
was customary for a leading actor to speak the 
prologue and for a leading actress to make a plea 
for the play in the epilogue. 


Romance The romance of the early Middle 
Ages was a fictitious tale in verse, telling the 
adventures of some hero of chivalry, the interest 
being in the incidents, sonietimea of a super- 
natural kind, rather than in character. Tlie most 
famous of these early romance is the French 
“ Chanson de Roland ” of the early I2th century. 
In the later Middle Ages a romance might be 
written in prose In the IGth and 17th centuries 
a romance meant a tale in either prose or verse in 
which the scenes and incidents were remote from 
those of real life Sir Philip Sidney's " Arcadia ’ 
(1590), wiitten to entertain his sister, is of this 
type. Today the word romance is rather vaguely 
used of a tale of somewhat improbable events. 
Sir Henry Rider Haggard wrote several such 
romances, including K\ng Solomon’s Mines (1886) 
and She (1887). 


Rondeau. A poem of a strictly formal kind. 
Fi-ench In origin See M8 


Rondel. A poem similar In form to the rondeau. 
See M9. 


Roundel. A variation of the Rondeau. See 

M9. 


Saga. The word saga, which Is of Norse origin, 
and means story, is applied to the mediieval prose 
narratives of Iceland and Norway, especially 
those concerned with the traditions of Icelandic 
families and Norwegian kings William Morns, 
in his “ Eartlily Paradise." gives in " Ihe Lovers 
of Gudrun " a version of the Icelandic Laidiela 
Saga, 

Satire. A work in either verse or prose attack- 
ing folly and vice Pope’s " Dunciad." in \crHC. 
published between 1728 and 1743. ridicules 
contemporary authors and literary follies in a 
massive attack on diilness and literary hacks 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels (1720). which on the 
surface is a series of prose tales of travel to 
imaginary countries. Is actually a comprehensive 
s.atire It begins, m the first book on " Lilliput," 
with incisive ridicule of the squabbles between 
Enghsb political parties and religious sects, and 
culminates, in the final book on the Houyhnhnms. 
in a devastating attack on all that is bestial in 
human nature Samuel Butler’s Krehu'on (an 
anagram of Nowhere), published in 1872. also uses 
a prose travel tale in his satiiieal exposure of 
Victorian convention and hypocrisy Although 
not precisely satires, many of Shawl’s play,-, are 
satirical in spirit "Arms and the Man ” may 
be consldeied in one of its aspects as a satire on 
war 


Sestlna. A poem of a strictly formal kind. 
French in origin See M9. 

Skit. A light satire, often in the form ol 
parody. 

Soliloquy. In a soliloquy a man talks to him- 
self. or utters his thoughts aloud regardless of the 
presence of others who may hear him The 
word 18 usually applied to such utterances by a 
character in a play. The most famous soliloquies 
in literature are those of Hamlet. 


Sonnet. A lyric poem of fourteen lines, with 
an intricate rhyme scheme See M6. 


Squib. A brief, sharp satire (q.p.) attacking 
an individual 


Threnody. A term from the Greek, seldom 
used today It means a song of mourning, 
especially a lament tor the dead. 


Tragedy. A plav, or other literary work, which 
18 preiM^cupieil with the serious and unh.ippv 
aspects of life It is sombre in tone and ends 
with misfortune Shakespeare’s " Macbeth ’’ and 
Ibsen’s " Ghosts ” are typical tragedies. 


Tragi-Comody. The word li used in two tlif 
feient ways 

(a) It may denote a play (nr very occasionally a 
story) which combines both tragic and comic 
elements Chekhov’s " The Cherry Orchard ’’ is 
a tragi comedy of this type, 

(h) It may also mean a play which is for the 
most part sombre in theme and tone, but whufii 
has a happy conclusion, like Shakespeare’s “ The 
Winter’s Talc ” 


Trilogy. In Greek literature a .senes of tiiree 
tragedies, like Aeschylus’ trilogy, the " Oresteia,” 
written when he was nearly seventy, in the 5th 
century b o. In modem times the word trilogy is 
applied to any sequence of three literary works 
which are related to each other in subject and 
theme. 


Triolet. A single-stanza verse form, eight lines 
long, and with a very fonnal pattern, French in 
origin See M8. 

Vlllanelle. A poem of a strictly formal kind. 
French in origin See MS. 
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LITERARY COMPANION 


How to Enjoy a Poem 


Many pefcple who eojoy hhtenin? to music, :viul 
seeinu paintinffp. And il ditticult to fii)i>reciate 
poetrv. aud a few suirKcstious aa to how wc may 
appriiach a poem may be useful. A very nood 
practice la to read the poem aloud Poetry uaea 
the rmisical aouiula and rbythraa of wonla. and 
althoimh the printed words on the paire mav 
seem tiat. like a seore of music, the actual aound 
and rhythm of tlie ‘■aioken words help tlie Imc'j to 
tome alive It is best when rcadin« or hearing a 
poem lor the tlrst time to keep an open mind, ready 
to receive whatever impression It may make and 
tryiiiK to suspend jud};ment Someone was once 
lookinK at a piece ot modern statuary that he could 
not understand and was foolishly condcmnmir, 
when a friend who was an art critic sanl, "Just 
walk lound it ” In the same way we can, as it 
were, walk round the poem until its HnmiHcance 
bckuns to dawn on us We must remember first 
and foremost that a poet noimally uses words not 
literally, but with a fhjurative me.ininp lie 
loves to speak ot one thinK as if it were another 
When Keats describes the pleasure he has ha<l m 
his wide icadinn he speaks ot books as it they were 
countries and he himself a tra\ oiler 

*■ Much have I travell’d m the realms of pold. 

And many Kooilly states and kmjfdoms seen ” 
OliEV 041. 


Making out the Meaning. Kemembenng always 
that the poet normally speaks m images, we need 
to pay close attention to tlie wonis he uses it we 
are to enjoy their full meaning I A Rk hards 
describes in his book Prachcal Criiiritm. 192P, 
how he gave a grouT» of people, undergraduates 
and others, unfamiliar poems to reail and then 
asked tor their written in+cipretations. In the 
light ot these, he tormulated certain principles 
whicli aid one in " making out the meaning,’’ 
wliicii as ho rightly says is the tundamental 
problem He distinguished four kinds of “ mean- 
ing the plain " sense ’* of the poem, the " feel- 
ing," the " tone ’’ and the " intention." and 
many readers ot poetry now And it enlightening 
to consider a poem from these lour abiiecta. ’1 he 
plain " sense ” is arrived at simply by deciphering 
the w'ords, and Incidentally tlie punef nation, m 
an aftemiit to Und out what the poet actually says 
Eeaders do not always take the trouble to do this 
Another aspect of meaning is the poet’s " feeling " 
for his subject Does he, for instance cxpiess 
awe. fendemess. anger, aiimsement*’' I'hcn there 
is his " tone ’’ towards the reader Is it contl- 
(lential, or appealing, or didactic''* Finally 
Richards speaks of tho “ intention ” of the poem, 
the whole aim that the writer is trying to pursue. 


Distinguishing Subject and Theme. Anotlicr 
illuminating way of looking at a poem is to dis- 
tinguish between its subject and its theme, for 
they are seldom identical A poet loves to trans- 
pose hit' experience into another setting, and 
below his surface, narrative or description, wc 
iiKiially llnd a secondary itieaiiiiig. the theme, 
which is the core of the iioeni Often there are 
many such themes, subtly woven together Keats 
chose for the subject of one of his odes a Orecian 
urn (OBEV 6:i2), but the themes of the ode are 
maiiRold, one lieing the magic of art which cap- 
tures for ever the llcefing moment Smiilarly, 
Shelley addressed an ode to the West Wind, and 
here one of tlic mam themes is a plea for poetic 
inspiration (OBEV 017). 

The Formal Aspects ol the Poem. Other 
pointers to its meaning are tlie formal pattern 
of the poem — the literary form in which it is cast, 
the versification {see M2-9). tho kind of imagery, 
or figures of speech (Sf6' MlO-11). The great 
poet suits the form to the meaning, as tho glove 
fits a hand, and although the form, like the gk»'e, 
IB something external, it can give a clear indication 
of what is within. 


Study ol Shakespeare’s Sonnet 73 (OBEV 1R2). 

“ Thai time id year thou m.iy’st m me behold. 
When yellow leaves, or none, or tew do hang 
Upon those boughs winch shake against the 
cold— 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang 

Til mo thou sec’st the twilight of such day. 

As after Sunset liidcth m the West. 

Whuh bv arul by blar-k nigbt dotli lake away. 
Death’s second self that seals up all in rest 
lu me tin'll see’st the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 

As the death-be<l. wliereon it must expire. 
Consum’d with that which it was nourish’d by 
Tins thou perceiv st. which inakoa thy love 
more strong, 

To love that well, which thou must leave ere 
long " 

Kinds of Meaning. Searching for the plain 
" Sfiise.” we find here three t learlv dutlned images, 
the lirst of very late aiitimm, 

“ When veilow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the 
cold ’’ 

Then follows an image ol twilight, the brief phase 
after the sniiset has faded and before the fall of 
night. The thud miage is of a dy mg fire, glowing 
amid its .ashes All these, savs Shakespeare, 
" thou inay’ht in me lieliold " All three, then, 
suggest that [ihase in man’s life that follow's the 
liriine, the decline towards death 'ITie ” feeling " 
of these first twelve lines is sombre and fore- 
boding. and in its " tone " the poem speaks to 
one alone — "thou may’st behold." "thou 
see’flt ” Then when we reach the concluding 
couplet we perceive tlie " mtentiou ’’ of the poem. 
It IS a love poem, 

" This thou perceiv’st, which make.s thy love more 
st roTig, 

To love that well, which liiou must leave ere 
long ’’ 

The solicr retiections on decline and tleath are set 
against a statement of steadfast love. 

Subject and Theme. We can also approach 
the poem frvmg to distinguish " subject and 
theme ’’ 'ITicu we perceive more clearly the 
theme of the mirninence c'f death, which gradually 
develops and gathers momentum For msfance, 
the trees arc callial “ bare ruin’d choirs ’’ where 
the birds no lunger smg. and this suggests a 
ruined empty abode troin which the voice has 
tlowii, the spirit dep.irted 'Fhen the " black 
night ’’ which succeeds twilight is " Death’s 
SCI ond self." and the lire lies on the ashes "As 
the death-bed, whereon it miust expire." 

’fhe very colours of the poem are suggestive 
A pivture is painted in sombre greys and black, lit 
up by a dull glow soon to be engulfed in darkness, 
the yellow leaves on the boiigli, tlie bunset fading 
into twilight, the fire dying on the ashes It is 
like the, chiaioscuro of a Rembiandt painting 

Formal Pattern If we now attend to the formal 
p.atterns of the poem we line! how exquisitely they 
match the sense 'Xhe poem is a sonnet (see M6), 
that 18 a brief lyric poem of only fourteen lines, 
expressing feeling in a taut and concentrated way. 
There is no room for digression . every word counts. 

As we expect from a Shakespearean sonnet we 
find the rhyme scheme ABAB UDCD EFEF GU 
This indicates that the poem will naturally take 
the design of three quatrains and a concluding 
couplet. Then how exquisitelv and precisely 
each image is contained witlnn the brief compass 
of its quatrain, and how apt are the metaphors in 
which the images are expressed. 

Even 80 we have no longer exhausted the signi- 
ficance of this short poem. Much is left to dis- 
cover. aud light 18 shed by the sonnets that precede 
and follow it in Shake8pe.ire's sequence. 
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LITERARY COMPANION 


FAMILIAR FOREIGN PHRASES AND 
CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS 


Fr , French. Cr . Greek. Ger . Germau 

d, bas {Ft ), down, down with. 
ab ejtra (L ), from without 
ab incunabxhs (Jj ), Irom the cradle 
ab imtio (L ). fioni the beKinmiu? 
ab 'intra (L ), Irom within 

a bon chat, bon rat (Fr ), to a jrood cat, a Kood rat , 
well attacked and defended, tit for tat. a 
Rowland for an Oliver 
d bon vmrcM (Fr ), cheap, a pood barpam 
d bras ouverts (Fr ), with open anus 
absente reo (L ). the accused beinp absent 
absit invxdia (L ). let there be no ill-will, envy 
apart. 

ab uno disce omnes (L ), from one .specimen judpe 
of all the rest; from a sinple instance infer tlic 
whole. 

ab uibe conditd (L ), from the buildmp of the city . 
i e . Rome. 

a ca 2 nte ad calcem (L ), from head to heel 
d choQue saint sa chanddlr (Fr h to each saint his 
c andle ; honour where hoiioui i.s due 
d cheval (Fr ), on horseback 
d comvte (Fr.L on account, in part payment, 
d corps perdxi (Fr ). with mipht aiul mam 
d convert (Fr.), under cover , protected . sheltered 
ad asfra (L.), to the stars 

ad ceilendas Gripcas (L ), at the Greek calends, 
i € , never, as the Greeks had no calends in their 
mode of reckonim? 
d derm (Fr ), by halves, half-way 
o J)eo et rege (L ). fiom God and the kinp 
ad hoc (L ), arranged for this purpose, siiecial 
ad hommem (L ), to the man, to an individual's 
interests or pas.sions, peisonal 
adhiic sub judice lis ed (L ), the case has not yet 
been decided, 
a file (L ). from that day 
ad infinitum (L ). to mflnitv 
ad interim (L ), in the meantime 
ad libitum (L ), at plea.siiie 
ad modum (L ), after the manner of 
ad nauseam (L ), to dispust or satiety 
ad referendum (L ), for further consideration 
ad rem (L ). to the purpose . to the point 
ad valorem (L.), accordmp to the ^ alue 
affaire d'amour (Fr L a love affair 
afburt <rho'ui( iir « Fr . an affair of honour, a duel 
adaiic dc (.n;r - Vr '. an alf.iii of the heart 
a 'aituni <1 >. with xlioiiJj'i leason 
d gauche (Fr.). to the left 
d Oenoux (Fr ). on the knees 
d ?taute voix (Fr.), aloud 
d huis clos (Fr ), with closed doors: secretly 
d la belle itoile (Fr ), under the stars; in the open 
air. 

d la bonne heure (Fr ). well timed, all right, very 
well ; as you please 
d Vabi I (Fr ), under shelter 

d la mode (Fr ). according to the custom or fashion 
d la Tartu fe (Fr ), like Tartutte, the hero of a 
celebrated comeily by MolRre : hypocritically 
alfresco (It ), in the open air, out-of-doors 
al pid (It ), at most 
alter ego (L ), another self, 
d merveiUe (Fr ). to a wonder; marvellously. 
amor patrice (L ). love of country 
amour-propre (Fr ), self-love; vanity 
ancien regime (Fr.), the ancient or former order of 
things. 

anguis in herba (L ). a snake in the grass 
anno Chnsti (L ), m the year of Christ 
anno Domini (L ). in the year of our J.ord 
anno mundi (L ), in the year of the world 
annus mirabilis (L ). year of wonders, wonderful 
year 

ante bellum (L.), before the war. 
ante lucem (L ), before light 
ante meridiem (L ), before noon 
d ouirance (Fr ). to the utmost, to eatreniitie.s, 
without sparing, 
d pied (Fr.). on foot. 

d point (Fr.). to a point, just in time, exactly right. 
a posse ad esse (L.), from possibility to reality 
an.9fon meiron (Gr ). the riddle course is the best, 
the golden mean. 


It . Italian. L.. Latin. Sp., Spanish. 

arriere-pensee (Fr ), hidden thought; mental 
reservation 

au courant (Fr ). fullv acniiainted with 
avdi alteram partem (L ), hear the other side. 
aufad (Fr ), well acquainted with, expert 
au fond (Fr ). at bottom 
auf Wiedersehen ! (Ger ). till wo meet again 
au pis alter (Fr.), at the worst 
au riToir (Fr ), adieu till wo meet again 
aid vincere aut mori (L ). either to conquer or to 
die, death or victory 

a verbis ad verbera (L ). from words to blows, 
a Vinculo matrimonii (L ), from the bond of 
matrimony. 

d volonti (Fr ). at pleasure, 
a vostra salute (It ) 'i 
d votre sant^ (Fr ) > to your health. 

a viiestra saJud (Sp ) I 

bas bleu (Fr ). a blue-stocking, a literary woman. 
beau moiule (Fr ). the workl of fashion 
beaux esprds (Fr ). men of wit, gay spirits. 
beaux yeux (Fr ). fine eyes , good looks, 
ben trovato (It ). w^ell or cleverly invented 
bite noire (Fr ', a black beast, a bugbear 
bon nr^, mal gr<^ (Fr ), with good or ill grace; 
willing or imwillmg 

horf.hornie, (Fr ). good-nature, .iillessuess 
bonne bonche (Fr ). a delicate or tasty morsel. 
bon virant (Fr ). a good liver, a gourmaml 
brutum. fnlmen (L ). a haimless tbuiiderbolt 
canaille (Fr ), r.ilible 
Candida Pax (L ). white-robed Fcaco 
raoiLS belli (L ), that which causes or jusfilies w'ar 
causa Sine qua non (L ), an indis|)cris.ible eause or 
condition 

caifdt emptor (L ), let the buyer beware (or look 
after hLs own interest). 

cela va sans dire (Fr,). that goes without saying, 
needleas to sav 

ceteris paribus (L ). othei tilings being (‘qu il 
eharun son goiU (Fr ), cveiv one to hi.s taste 
cogito, ergo sum (L ), I think, therefore I exist 
comme ilfnnt (Fr ). as it should be 
compos mentis (L ). sound of mind: quite sane. 
compte rendu {Fr ). au aceouut reriileied, a report 
or statement drawn up 

conditio sine qua non (Jj ), a iieceHs.iry comhtioii 
conseil defamille (Fr ), a lamilv consultation 
consensus facd legem (L ). consent makes the law 
consxho et animis (L ), by w'isdom and courage 
consiho et prudentia (L ). by wisdom and i»ru- 
deuce 

constantia et virtute (L ). by constancy and virtue. 
contra bonos mores (I .1 ). against good manners 
contretemps (Fr ), an unlucky accident, a hitch 
cordon bleu (Fr ), blue ribbon, a cook of the 
highest class 

cordon sanitaire (Fr ), a line of guards to prevent 
the spreading of contagion or pestilence 
corpus delicti (L ). the body or substance ol a crime 
or offence. 

corrigenda (L ). things to be correi ted 
coup de grdee (Fr ). a fimshuig stroke 
coup d'etat (Fr ). a sudden decisive blow in politics . 

a stroke of policy 
coup de soleil (Fr ), sunstroke. 
creiUit Judeeus ApeJla (L ), let Apella, the super- 
stitious Jew, believe it (I won’t) , tell that to 
the marines 

cucullus non faext monachum (L ), the cowl does 
not make the friar. 

cm bono ^ (L ). For whose advantage us it? to 
what end ? 

culpam poena premit conies (L ), punishment lollows 
hard upon crime 

cum grano satis (L.), with a grain of salt, with 
some allowance 

cum pnvilegio (L ), with privilege. 
currente calamo (I< ). with a fluent pen 
da locum melioribus ( L ). give place to your betters 
damnant quod non intelhgunt (L ). they condemn 
what they do not comprehend. 
daUf^ et accepta (Tj ). expenditures and receipts 
de bon augure (Fr ), of good augury or omen 
de bonne grdee (Fr ). with good grace, willingly. 
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de die in diem (It,), from day to day. 

de facto (L ). In point of fart . actual or actually 

det gratia (L ). bv t^d's (Trace 

dejure (L.). from the law , bv ri«hl. 

de mol ell pis (Fr,), from bad to worse. 

de novo (J,i anew 

deo volente (L ). Cod willing . by flod's \\ill. 
de profundi<^ (L ). out of the depth.s. 
dernier ressort (Fr ), a last resource 
dens ex mnrJnna (L ). one who puts matters rigid 
at a critical moment . providential intervention 
dies non (b ). a dav on which judges do not &it. 
distnwiii^ (Fr ). distinguished . of genteel oi elegant 
appearance lidleness 

dolce far nientc (It.), sweet doing-nothing; sweet 
double entente (Fr.). a double meaning, a play on 
words 

dramatis peisonce (L ). characters of the drama or 
play 

durn spiro, spero (L ), while I breathe. I hope. 
rcce homo ' (L ). behold the man 1 
eheu > fuoare<t lahiinlur anm (L ). ala-^ ’ the fleeting 
years glide bj 

einmal ist Leinuml (Cer ). ju^t once doesn’t count 
en avqnl (Fr ). forward 
tn hadinant (Fr ). in sport, in iest 
en d^shahilU (Fr ). in undress 

en famille (Fr ). \^th one’s family, lu a domestic 
state 

enfant terrible (Fr ). a terrible chdd. or one that 
makes disconcerting remarks 
enfin (Fr.). in short, at last, fliially 
cTi passant (Fr ), in itassing. by the way 
en plein jour (Fr.). in liroad day 
en rapport (Fr ), in harmony, m agreement; in 
relation 

en r^'jle (Fr ), according to rules, in order 
entente cordiale (Fr ), cordial understanding, 
especiallv between two states 
entie nous (Fr ),, between ourselves 
en tVntf* (Fr ). m truth, ^erlly 
e plunbiis unum (L), one out of many, one 
composed of many. 

esprit de corps (Fr ), tlio animating spirit of a 
collective body, as a regiment, learned profes- 
sion or the like 

et sequentes. et sequfntva (L ), and those that 
follow 

el tu, finite f (fi ). and thou also. Brutus 1 
fx ammo (L ). heartily, sincerely. 
ex capite (L ), from the head . from memory 
ex cathedra (L ), from the chair or seat of auLhorif v. 
with high authority 

exerptio probat regulam (L ). the exception prove >5 
the rule 

ex (uria (L ). out of court 
ex dono (L ). by the gift 
txeuvt onines (h ). all go out or retire 
rjiit (L ). he goes out 

ca mero rnotu (L ), from Ins own impulse, from Ins 
own free will. 

ca- mhilo nxhil fit (L ), out of nothing, nothing 
comes; nothing produccH nothing 
ex officio (L ), In virtue of his office fspective 
ex post facto (L ). after the deed is done, retro- 
face tface (Fr ), face to face 
faron de parJer (Fr ). manner of speaking 
fane bonne mine (Fr ), to put a good face upon the 
matter. 

fait accompli (Fr ), a thing already done 
fama clamosa iL ). a current scandal . a prevailing 
report 

faute de mieux (Fr ), for want of better 
faux pas (Fr ). a false step , a slip in behaviour 
fesiina lente (L ), hasten slowly 
fiat justitia, ruat coelum (L ), let justice be done 
though the heavens should fall. 
fiat lux (li ). let there be light 
fide et amore (L ), by faith and love 
fide etfiduciA (L ). by fidelity and confidence 
fide et fortitudine (L ), with faith and fortitude 
Mei defensor (L ), defender of the faith 
fide nan arrnis (L ), by faith, not bv arras 
fide, sed cm vide (L ). trust, but see whom 
/ides et justitia (L ), fidelity and justice 
fides Pumca. (L ). Punic faith, treachery 
fihus nullius (L ). a son of nobody , a ba.stard 
finis coronal opus (L ), the end crowns the work 
flagrante bello (L ), during hostilities 
flaoranU delicto (L ). In the commission of Uie 
crime. 

floreat (L.), let it flourish. 

fons et origo (L ), the source and origin. 


I force majeure (Fr ), Irresistible compulsion . war. 
! strike. Act of God. etc. 
forensis sfrejutus (L ). the clamour of the forum 
Jonuna favet Jonxhus iIj.). fortune favours the 
bold. 

functus officio (L ), having performed one’s office 
or duty . hence, out of office 
aaudeamus igilur (L ). so let us be joyful ’ 
genius loci (L ), the gomus or guardian spirit of a 


aradu diverso. via una (L ). the same road by 
different steps 
grande parure'{.„ . - 
gninde toileltej^^^ dress 

gnerra al cuihillo (Sp.), war to the knife 
Hannibal ante portas (L ). Hannibal before the 
gates, the enemy close at hand. 
hiatus lalde deflendus (L ). a chasm or deficiency 
much to be regretted 
/lie ci nunc (L ), here and now 
hic >t ubuine {I, ). here and everywhere 
hu jacet (L ), here lies 

hic laboi, hoc opus ed (L ), this is a labour, this Ifl a 
toil. 


hic ’^epullus (Tj ). here buried 
hoc genus omne (L ). all of this sort or class 
hoi pollax (Gr ). the many, the vulgar, the 
rabble 


honitnis est errare (L ), to err is human 
hornmc de robe (Fr ). y, man in civil office 
homme d'affaires (Fr ). a man of hustness. 
homme d'espnt (Fr ). a man of wit or genius 
honi smt qni mal v pense (U Fi ), evil to him who 
evil thinks 

honores mutant mares (L ), honours change men's 
manners or characters 

bars de combat (Fr ). out of condition to fight 
hors de propo^ (Fr ). not to the point or purpose 
hors-d’oeuvre (Fr ). out of couise, out of order 
ich dien (<ler ), I serve 
fixe (Fr ), a fixed idea 
id est ( ly ). that is 

il a Ic (liable an coips (Fr ). the devil is m him 
I has malorum (L ), in Iliad of ilN . a host of ei ils 
il penseroso (It ), the iicnsivt' man 
il sent le faaot (Fr ). he smells of the faggot ; he la 
suKjiected of heresy 

imperium in imperiei (Jj ), a state within a state, 
a government within another 
in actn (Tj ). in act or rcahtv [last struggle. 

in articnlo mortis (1j ). at the point of death , in the 
in capite (Ti ), in chief 
in curia (L ), m couit 

index expurgatorius\{L ). a list of books prohibited 

index prohihitorins ) to Itoman Catholi'^. 

in esse (1j ), in being . In actuality. 

in ertenso (L ). at full length. 

in extremis (L ) at the point of death. 

in memorinm (L ). to the memory of ; in memory 

in nnbibus (1.. ), m the clouds 

in petto (It.), in (my) breast . to one’s self 

ui re (I, ). Ill the matter of 

III sano sensu (L ), in a proper sense. 

I in situ (F ), in its original situation 
' in vino rrntas (L ), there is truth in wine . truth ia 
i told under the influence of intoxicants 
ipse dixit (L ), he himself said it, a dogmatic 
saying or assertion 
ipsissitna verba, (L ), the very words 
ipso faeto (L ). m the fact itself 
ipso jure (L ). by the law Itself 
jaeta est alea (b ), the die is cast 
je ue sais quoi (Fr ), I know not what. 
joci causa (L ), for the sake of a joke. 
labor omnia vincit (L ). labour conquers everything. 
^’allegro (It ), the merry man. 
lapsus hngucp (L ). a slip of the tongue 
lares et penates (L ). household gods. 
laus Deo (L ). praise to God 
le beau monde (Fr ), the fashionable world. 
lector benevolo { L ) kind or gentle reader 
le jeu n'en vaut pas la chandelle (Fr ). the game is 
not worth the candle . the object is not worth 
the trouble 

le mot de V^mgme (Fr ). the key to the mystery. 
le point du jour (Fr.). daybreak. 

Use-majesU (Fr.). hlgh-treason. 
lettre de cachet (Fr.). a sealed letter containing 
private orders ; a royal warrant 
lex loci (L ), the law or custom of the place 
lex lion senpta (L ). unwritten law . common law. 
lex senpta (L ), written law. statute law 
locum tenens (L.), a deputy 
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lucn causa (L ). for the sake of gain. 
magnum opus (L ), a prreat work. 
mala fide (L ). with bad laith; treacherouslz. 
mal d propos (Fr ), ill-timed . out of place 
malgrd nous (Fr ), in spite of us. 
malheuT ne ment jamais seul (Fr.), misfortunes 
never come singly. 

malum in se (L ), evil or an evil in itself 
mardi gras (Fr ), Shrove-Tuesday 
manage de convenance (Fr), marriage from 
motives of interest rather than of love. 
mautaise haute (Fr.). false modesty. 
maumis goiit (Fr ). bad taste 
mea culpa (L ), rny fault, by my fault 
me judice (L.). I being judge . in my opinion. 
mens agitat molem (L ), mind moves matter 
mens legis (L ), the spirit of the law 
mens sana in corpore sano (L ). a sound mind in a 
sound body. 

meo periculo (L). at my own risk. 
meo voto (L ). according to my wish 
niise en sn'^ne (Fr ). the getting up for the stage, or 
the putting on the stage. 
modus ope-randi (L). manner of working. 
more siio (L ), in his own way. 
motu provno (!> ). of his own accord. 
multum III vairo (f; ), much in little. 
mulahs mutandis (L ), with suitable or necessary 
alteration. 

nervus prohandi (L ), the sinews of the argument. 
nihil ail rem (b.), irrelevant. 

ml desperandurn (Ti.). there is no reason to despair. 
liotile^se oblige (Fr ), lank Imposes ohligation.s . 

mm li IS expected tuna one in good po.sitioii. 
nolens miens (b b willing or unwilling. 
voin de guerre (Fr.), a fALse or a.ssunied name, 
non compos mentis (L ). not of sound mind. 
non seaudur (L.). it does not follow. 
iion'e te ipsum (J.. ), know th>heii. 
nola bene (b.), mark well 
iiudi'i veibis (fi ). in pl.\lii words 
obiter dictum (b ), a thing said liy tlic way. 
omnia vincit amor (!> ). love conquers all things. 
oia pro nobis (L ), pray for us 
0 iempora ! O mores ' (b.), O the times f O the 
manners (or morals) 1 
oux-dire (Fr ), hearsay. 
padrone (it ), a master: a landlord. 
par excellence (Fr ), by way of eminence 
pan passu (L ), at an equal pac(> or rate of progress 
particeps cnminis (L ), an accomplice in a crime 
pas de quoi (Fr. abbrev. 11 u’y a pas de quoi), don’t 
mention it 

passim (b.), everywhere: in all parts of the book, 
chapter, etc. 

pdte define gras (Fr.). goose-liver pie. 
pater patrice (b ). father Of his country. 
padres consciipti (L ), the coasenpt fathers, 
Homan senatore. 

pax vobiscum (Ii ), peace be with you 
per anlua ad astra (b ), through rough ways to the 
stars . through suffering to renown. 
per capita (ij ), by the head or poll. 
per contra (It ). contiariwise 
per diem (L ). by the day: dailv. 
per se (b ). by itself, considered apart. 

•pied-d-tei re (Fr.), a re.stiug-place : a tempoiary 
lodgmg. 

pis oiler (Fr.). the worst or last shift. 
jilebs (b ). the common people. 
poco a poco (It ), little by little [called for 

paste restante (Fr ). to remain iii the post-ollhe till 
pnma facie (b ), at llrst view or consideration. 
primus inter pares (ij ), hist among equals. 
pro forma (b.), for the sake of form. 
pio patiia (L ), for our country. 
pro tanto (b.). for so much , for as far as It goes. 
pro tempore (Ii.). for the tmie being. 
quid pro quo (b ), one thing for another, tit for 
tat ; an equivalent. 

qui m’aimet aime mon chien (Fr.), love me. Io\e 
my dog. [sent. 

qn% tacet consenht (L.), he who Is silent gives con- 
quod erat demonstrandum (L ), which w'as to be 
proved or demonstrated. 
quod erat faciendum (L ). which was to be done. 
quod vide (Ji.), which see, -refer to the word just 
mentioned. 

quo jure ? (L ). by what right ? [tence. 

raison d'iire (Fr ). the reaSbn for a thing’s exis- 
re (b.). In the matter or affair of. 
reculer pour rnieux sauter vFr.), to draw back in 
order to make a better spring. 


reduclio ad adsurdnm (L.), the reducing of a 
position to a logical absurdity. 

TCQuicscai in pace (L ). may he (or she) rest in 
peace 

res pice finem (L ), look to the end 
respublica (L. ). the eomnioiiwealth * 
revenons d, nos montons (Fr ). let us return to our 
sheep; let us return to our subject 
re vera (b ). in truth 

sans peur et sans reproche (Fr ), without fear and 
Without reproach. 

sans rime ni raison (Fr ), without rlivinc or 
reason 

sans souci (Fr ). without care 
sartor resaitus (b ), the liotcher repatelied, the 
tailor patched or mended 
sauhf qni pent (Fr ). let him save himself who can. 
savoir-faire (Fr ). the knowing how to act. tact 
savoir-vivre (Fr ). good -breeding , rellned manners. 
semper idem (Jj ). always the same. 
seriatim fb ). in a seMcs . one iiy one 
sic passim (L ). so hero and there tliroughout, so 
everywhere 

siciit ante (b ), as before 

sine die (L h without a day being appointed 

sine morn (fi ). without delay 

- 5 -^., f - , V, without which, not . indispensable 
< oiidii .on 

sotto vo(e (it ), in an undertone 
spmtuel (Fr ), intellectual, witty, 
silt (b ), let it stand, do not delete 
sub jndice (L ). under consideration. 
sub pa’na (Ji ). under a penalty 
sub rosa (L ), under the rose, privately. 
sdb roce (b ). under sucli or such a wonl 
sill generis (L ). of its own or of a peculiar kind 
summum honum (L ), the chief good 
tableau civant (Fr ;, a living picture, the repre- 
sentation of some scene liy a group of persons 
tant niieux (Fr ). so mueli the lietter 
tant qns (Fr ), so much the worse 
tempora mutantur, nos et mutamui in ilhs (fi ), the 
times are changing and we with them 
tempus fugii (L ). time flics 
tete d-t<te (Fr ). together In private 
tiers Hat (Fr ), the third estate, the commons 
to kalon (Gr ), the beautiful . the chief good 
to prepon (Gr ), tlic becoming or i>roper 
tour de force (Fr ). a teat of strength or skill 
tout a fait (Fr ), wiiolJy , entirely. 
tout a r/ieure (Fr ), instantly. 
tout de suite (Fr ). immediately. 
tu Qvoque (L ). thou also 
ubique (L.). everywheie 
ubi supra (b ). whore above mentioned 
ultia Itutwii (L ). beyond what is allowable 
ullia vires (L ), beyond powers or rights conferred 
by law 

urbi et orbi (b ). to the city (Horae) and the 
world 

utile dulci (b ), the useful with the pleasant 
ut infra (L ). as below 
ut supra (fi ). as above stated. 
vade in pace (L ), go in jieace 
varicK Icctiones (fi ). various readings 
variorum notce (b ). the notes of various commen- 
tators 

vede et crede (L ), see and believe 
veni, vuli, viri (b ). I came, 1 saw. I conquered 
verbatim et literatim (b ), w'Ord for word and letter 
for letter. 

verbum sat sapienti (L ), a woid is enough foi a 
wise man 

ver non semper viret (L ), spring is not always 
green, 

vexata qucestio (b ). a disputed question. 

Via media (L ). a middle course 
vw. tnta. Via truta (L.). the beaten path is the safe 
path, 

vice rersd (L ), the terms of the case being reversed 
videlicet (L ). that is to say, namely 
VI et arm lb (L ). by force of arms , by main force , 
by violence 

vunlate et otate (L ), watch and pray. 

Vila brevis, ars longa (b ), life is short; art is long. 
vivat regma • (L ). long live the queen ’ 
vivat rex ! (b.). long live the king 1 
viva voce (L ). by the living voice . orally. 
voild (Fr ). behold, there is; there are 
voild tout (Fr ), that’s all 
voto. non valeo (I. ), I am willing, but unable. 
vox populi, vox Dei (L.), the voice of the people ia 
the voice of God. 
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General Compendium 

ENGLISH MONARCHS 

(A.D. 827-1603) 

f ■ 

Monarcli Accession Dierl Aiie Jvei;;neil 

I.— BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


SAXONS AND DANES 


EKberf, 

827 

830 



12 

Ethelwuif . 

839 

858 



10 

Ethclbald 

858 

800 

— 


Ethelbert . 

858 

805 

— 

7 

Ethelred . . 

805 

871 

— 

(> 

Alfred tbe Great 

871 

899 

50 

28 

Edward the Elder 

899 

924 

51 

25 

Athclsian . 

924 

939 

45 

15 

EdimiiKl 

939 

040 

‘’5 

7 

Edred 

947 

955 

32 

8 

Edwy 

955 

959 

IS 

3 

Edjrar 

959 

975 

32 

17 

Edward the Martyr 

975 

979 

17 

4 

Edmund Ironside 

1010 

1010 

27 

0 

Canute the Dane 

1017 

1035 

40 

IS 

Harold 1 

1035 

lOU) 

— 

5 

Hardlcanutc 

1040 

1042 

24 

1 ; 

Edward the Conle[.sor 

1042 

JOOO 

02 

21 

Harold U 

1000 

1000 

41 

0 


II.— FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

NOinTANS 


William 1 

lOCO 

1087 

00 

William ]J 

1087 

1100 

43 

Heury I 

1100 

1135 

07 

Stephen. Count of Ploib 

1135 

1154 

eO 


Pr ANTAOENETS 


Henry IT . . . 

1151 

1180 

5(. ‘ 

35 

Kichard 1 

1189 

1199 

42 

10 

John 

1190 

1210 

50 

17 

Honrv III . ... 

1210 

1272 

05 

50 

TCdward I 

1272 

1307 

OS 1 

35 

Edward JI 

1307 

1327 

43 

20 

Edward HI . . 

1327 

1377 

05 

oO 

Kichaid II . 

1377 

dep 1399 

34 

22 

Henry TV 1 ( 

1399 

1413 

47 

13 

Henry V > Lancaster 4 

i 1 413 

1422 

34 

9 

Henry VI J I 

1422 

dep 1401 

40 

39 

Edward JV 1 f 

1401 

1483 

41 

22 

Edward V >YorK 4 

1483 

1483 

13 

0 

Klchmd Till I 

1483 

1485 

35 

2 


TUDOPS 


Henrv VJ [ . 

1485 

1509 

1 53 

24 

Heury VIII 

1609 

1517 

50 

38 

Edward VI 

1547 

1653 

10 

0 

Jane 

1553 

1554 

17 

0 days 

Mary I . . 

1553t 

1558 

1 43 

5 

Elizabeth I 

1558 

1003 

09 

44 
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BRITISH MONARCHS 

(1603 to the present day) 


Monarch I 

Accession 

Died 

1 Ape 

1 

Reipned 


STU \RTS 




.Tamo T (VI of Scotl ind) 1 

1 1 GOJ 1 

1 IG35 1 

1 50 

1 3‘3 

Gharles 1 . . . 1 

I lOli.'i 1 

1 bch. IGIO 

13 1 

1 31 

COMMONWEALTH 

l)E('LARED. :\rVY 10. | 

l()t0 


Oliver ( 'romwell. T^ord Protector . . | 

lG.")3-8 1 


1 

1 

Richard Cromwell, l.ord Protector . i 

1 1058-0 1 

1 - i 

1 

1 

sruAR^r: 

S (RESTOR \TION) 



Charlo^i Tl . . . , . | 

IGGO j 

1 IGH5 j 

r>3 1 


James TI (VIT Of Scotland) . . . . 1 

1 1G85 1 

1 den 1083 

08 1 


Interrepmun Dec 11. iGsS lo Eeh. 13. KW) 



Willi. im Til and Marv 11 . ... 

lost) } 

1 70‘3 

1 ] GO t 

1 "’1 1 
•53 

i 

0 

Anne . . . . 1 

1701) 1 

1 1714 

1 10 I 

1 13 

HOUSE 01 II\N<)\ER 



Ceoipc I 

1711 1 

1737 

07 

1 ) 

Geoipo ir . . , ... 

1737 

1 700 

77 

53 

(Jeorpe III 

17G0 

i.S30 

81 

59 

Gcorpe IV . . . . . 

! 

1310 

07 

10 

William IV . . . . . . 

1 S.50 

18.17 

71 

7 

^U-lo^la 

IS $7 

1001 

81 

(>3 

HOUSE 

OK S \\i;-(‘OUURG 



Ed wo id VH . 1 

1 lOOl 1 

1 1010 

08 1 

9 

HOUSE OK WlND^iOi; 



( leoipo 1 

1 loin 

1 I <).)'. i 

70 

‘35 

Ed\i.ini VI U . 

lo.n. 

' M)d lO.ni 


.325“da. ' 

(ieorpe Vi . . . 

lO.h) 

i 1053 

5(1 

15 

ICIi/abcl Ii II j 


1 1 

1_ _ _ . 



SCOTTISH MONARCHS 

( 1057 - 1 ( 303 ) 


Moii.irch 


Mal<olin II [ (CariiiKjre) 

Don.iM 

Duih.iii Ii 

Donald Ban 

Edr.-ii 

Alcxaiulcr [ 

David 1 

Mall oil ' rV (the Maidoin 
William 1 (tho Eioii' 
Ak'xaii.im TI 
Moxatidi-r 11 1 
Mart?aret. Maul of Norway 

.loll 11 Baliol 

Bobeil I (Uruce) 

David H 

Kobeit II (Stewait) 

Robert HI 
.lames I 
.lames 11 
.Tames 1 1 1 
James IV 
.James V 
Mary 

Jamr- VT (ascended the 
Tliroi'o of England IGOJ) 


.Son of Duman T (nmrdt'Kd by Mai b(‘tlu | 

UiotlUT ot Mall olm 1 .inmore 1 

Son of Maliolm ('.inmore. bv lltsf mainage 1 

Restored 1 

Son of .Malcolm Caninore In -eeoud man i.ige , 
Son of M.ileolm ( 'aninore 

Son of 'Malcolni ('anmore 1 

.Son of llenrv, eldest son of D.n id I I 

Brother of Maliolm the M.uden j 

Son of Milliani the ]>ion 
son of Alexander 11. bv soeond mariiage 
Dniiiditer of l'>ie II of Noiwav, grandd iiiahtiT ' 
of Alex.xnder 111 j 

Grandson ot eldest dauphter of David, Karl of 
Uiintiiipdon. brother of William the l.ion I 

Great-prandson ol ‘Jiid dauplitei ot Daxid, Karl ' 
ot Huntingdon, brother ot William the I-ion 
Son of Robert I. by second imirnupe 
Son of Marjorie, dauphter ot Robert 1 by first 
mam.ago, and Walter the Stew'ard 
(John. Earl ot Carruk) sou ot Robert II 
Son ot Robert HI 
Son ot .lames I 
Eldest son of James 11 
Eldest son of James HI 
Son ot Jame.s IV 

Dauphter of .Tames V, by second mairiape 
Son of Maiy, 1^ second marriapc 


Ai i es. 
Sion 

Dud 

1057 

100 1 

1003 


1004 

1004 

1001 

1007 

1097 

1107 

1107 

1124 

1134 

1153 

1 1 5.5 

1 1 0.5 

1 1 (i.> 

13U 

131 1 

1340 

1319 

1 38t) 

1380 

1390 

1303 ! 

, 1 390 

1-500 

! 1339 

i:3‘39 

1.171 

1371 

1390 

1390 

1400 

1400 

1437 

1437 

1400 

1460 

1488 

1483 

1513 

151J 

1543 

1543 

1587 

1507 

10‘35 
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PRECEDENCE IN ENGLAND 


'I'he Sovereiprn. 

The Duke of EdmhiirKh 
The Prince cf Wales. 

Yoiintfcr son of the Sovercmn 
’fhe Duke of (iloiicoster 
The Duke of Windsor 
Archill shop of C’anterbur> 

Lord ITurh (’hancellor 
Archbishop of York. 

Prime Minister. 

Lord President of the Coiinn? 

Speaker of the House of Commons 
Lord l^rivy Seal. 

niu'h Commissioners of CommonwenUh Countrle 
and Ambassadors of Foreign States. 

Ambassadors and Iligli ConimHsioucrs. 

The five Great Ofllcers of State 

1, T.ord Great Chamberlain 
'2 lOarl Marshal 

3. TjOrd Steward 

4. Lord Chamberlain 
6. Master of the Ilorso 

Dukes, according to their creation 

1. Of England. 

2. Of Scotland. 

3. Of Groat Pntain. 

4. Oflrelind 

5. Since the Union 

Ministers and Envoys. 

Eldest sons of Dukes of Plood Royal 
Marquesses. In same order as Dukes. 
Dukes’ eldest sons. 

Earls. In same order as Dukes. 

Younger sons of Royal Dukes. 
Marquesses’ eldest sons. 

Dukes’ younger sons. 

Viscounts, in same order as Dukes 
Ekirls’ eldest sons. 

Marquesses’ younger sons. 

Bishops of London. Durham, and Winchester 

All other I'^nglish bishops, according to 
seniority of consecration 

Secretaries of State, if Barons. 

Barons, In same order as Dukes. 

Treasurer of H M. Household. 

Comptroller of U M. Household. 

Vice-Chamberlalii of H M. Household. 

Secretaries of State under degree of Baron. 

Viscounts’ eldest .sons. 

£larls’ younger sons. 

Barons’ eldest sons. 


Knights of tlie Garter, If commoners. 

Privy Coimcillors. if of no higher rank. 

Chancellor of the P’xcliequor. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 

Lord Chief Justice of England 

Ma.ster of the Rolls. 

President of the Probate Court 

Lords Justices of Appeal. 

Judges of the High Court of Justice 

Vice-Chancellor of County Palatine of 
Lancaster. 

Viscounts’ yniuiger sons. 

Barons’ younger sons. 

Sons of Life Peers. 

Baronets according to date of patent 

Knights of the Thistle. 

Knights of St. Patrick. 

Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 

l^Iembers of the Order of Merit. 

Knights Grand Commanders of the Star of 
India. 

Kniglits Grand Cross of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

Knights Grand Commanders of the Indian 
ICmpire. 

Knights Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian 
Order 

Kniglits Grand Cioss of Order of the British 
Empire. 

Companions of Honour 
Knights Commanders of the above Orders. 
Knights Bachelors. 

)/Tlclal Referees of Supreme Court of Judicature. 

Judges oi County Courts and of Mayor’s and 
City ot Jiondon Court. 

Serjeants at Law 

Masters in Lunacy. 

Companions and Commanders, '’.a , C B. . 

C S 1 . CM G. : C I.E. . C V O . C B E. . 
DS.O.; M.V O |4th). OIJE.; ISO. 

Eldest sons of younger sons of Peers. 

Baronets' eldest sons. 

Eldest sons of Knights in order of their 
lathers. 

M V.O. (5th) : M.B.E. 

Younger sons oi the younger sons ot I'cor-i 

Baronets’ younger sons 

Younger sons of Knights in order of their 
fathers 

Naval, Military, Air, and other Esquires by 
OiUce. 


Aliovo all of then 
degree. 



ORDER OF PRECEDENCE N6 GENERAL COMPENDIUM 

Women take the same rank ns their husbands Crand Cross and before wives of Knitjhts Com- 


er as their eldest brothers; but the <laiiKhter of a 
Peer inarrvinK a Commoner retains her title ns 
faidy or Honourable. Daugliters of Peers rank 
next immediately alter the wives of their elder 
brotlieis, and before their younKer brothers' wives 
Daughters of Peers marrying Peers of lower degree 
lake the same order of precedency as that of their 
liusbands. thus the daughter ot a Duke marrying 
a Jlaron becomes of the rank of llaroness only, 
while her sisters man led to commoners retain 
their rank and take precedence of the Baroness 
Merely official rank on the husband's part does 
not give any similar precedence to the wife 
Dames (fraud Cioss ((f C.V O or (i B.K ) rank 
after wives of Baronets and before wives of 
Knights Crand Cross. Dames Commanders 
(D (.' VO 01 D B K ) rank after wives oi Knights 


manders. 


Precedence is formed by statute, patent, or 
usage, but the chief regulations regji'rding the 
order of precedence w’ere settled by Parliament in 
the reigii of Henry VI II, 


I’recedem e locailv. in county or city, has not been 
promulgated by wiitten code, but m Counties 
the Lord Lieutenant stands first, and secondly the 
Sheriff, and therefore in (fities and Boroughs the 
Lonl Lieutenant has social precedence over 
the Mayor, but at City or Borough functions the 
Lord Mavor or Mayor will preside. At Oxford 
and (Jambridge the High Slicnlf takes piccedence 
of the Vicc-(diancellor. 


PRECEDENCE IN SCOTLAND 


The Sovereign 
The Duke of Kdinbuigh 

I he Duke of llotliesay (eldest t>on of the 
Sovereign) 

Younger aon of the Sovereign. 

'J’lie Lord High Commissioner during sitting of 
(foiieral Assembly. 

The Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of Windsor, 
uncles of the Sovereign 

Lord Lieutenants of counties. Lord Provosts of 
cities being ex-offlcio Lord Lieutenants ot 
counties of cities, and Sheriffs Principal, 
when within their localities, in tlie order 
named 

Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 

Moderator of the Assembly of the Chu'-ch ol 
Scotland 

'J’he Prime Minister 

Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotl.and 
(Secretary for Scotland), if a peer 

Keeper of the Privy Seal of Scotland, if a p 3 cr 
Hereditary Lord High Constable of Scotlam! 

Hereditary ^Master of the Household In 
Scotland 

Dukes, as In Pjngllsh precedence 
Eldest sons of Dukes of Blood Itoyal 
Marquesses, as in England. 

Eldest sons of Dukes 
Earls as in England. 

Younger sons of Boj-^al Dukes 
Eldest sons of Marquesses 
Younger sons of Dukes 

Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland 
(Secretary for Scotland), if not a peer. 

Keeper of the Privy Purse, if not a peer. 
Lord Justice-General. 

Lord CHerk-register 
Lord Advocate 
Lord Justice Clerk. 

Viscounts, as in England 
Eldest sons Of Earls. 

Younger sons of Marquesses. 

Barons, as in England. 

Eldest sons of Viscounts 


Younger sons of iCarls 
Eldest sons o( Barons 
Knights of the Carter 

Privy Councillors not included In above ranks 
Lords of Session (bv date of appointment) 
Younger sons of Viscounts 
Younger sons of Barons 
Sons of Tjife Peers 
Baronets 

Knights of the Thistle 
Knights of St Patrick 
Knights of other Orders as in England 
Solicitor-general lor Scotlaml. 

Lord Lyon King oi Ajms 
ShenfTs Principal (except as shown above). 
Knights Bachelor 
Sheriffs Substitute. 

Companions of Orders as m England. 
Commanderb of Royal Victorian Order. 
Commanders of the British Empire Order. 

Eldest sons of younger sons of Peers, 
('ompanions of Distinguished Service Order 

Member of E'ourth Class of Royal Victorian 
Order 

Officers of British Empire Order 

Eldest sons of Baronets. 

ridest sous of Knights of the Garter, of the 
Thistle, ami of St. Patrick. 

Eldest sons of Knights. 

Members of Fifth Class of Royal Victorian 
Order. 

ISIcmbcrs of British Empire Order 
Younger sons of Baronets. 

Younger sons of Knight^. 

Queen's Counsel. 
Barons-feudal. 

' . Esquires. 

Gentlemen. 



MODES OF ADDRESS 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


N7 


MODES OF ADDRESS TO PERSONS OF RANK 


ROYAI/n" 

Queen, 

Beam: • Madam, or May it please Your 

Majesty, or Ix)rd presents 

hiK duty to Your Majesty 
Address ‘ The Queen’s Most Excellent 

Majesty 

Speak 1o as ’ Your Majesty 

I’jaNCER ANT> Princesses, Dukes and Ducuksses 
OF QHK Bix)Od Royal. 

Heoin: Sir (or Madam) 

Addiess • His (or Her) Roval HiKliness the 

Prince (or Princess) 

Hlfl (or Her) Royal Hifihness the 

Duke (or Duchess) of 

Speal to as • Your Royal Ilitihnes.s 


NQRILITY. 

Dukes and Duchesses 
Beam • My Lord Duke 

Address ‘ His Orace the Duke of . K O . 

etc 

Speak to as • Your (Irace 
BfO'en • Madam 

Address • Her (Ir.ice the Duchess of 

Sjvak to as • Your Grace 

Marquesses and Marchionesses 

Begin ’ My Ixird Marquess, or My T.ord 
Address ■ The Most Hon the Marquees of 

Speak to as: Your Lordship 

Beam Madam 

Address The Most Hon the Marcliioness 

of 

Speak to as Your Ladyship 

IOARDS and COUNI'ESSES 
Beam ‘ My I.ord 

Address’ The Riuht Hon the Pkirl o( . 

or ’Flu* F]arl 

Speak to as "b’ciir Ixiidship 

Begin Madam 

Address. 'J'he Rijjlit Hon the ('ountess of 

, or 'Fhe Countess . 

Speak to a«. Your Ladyship 

^ ISCOUNTI’S AND VISCOUNTESSES 

Btain. Mv Lord 

Address 'i’he lliirht Hon. Visoount, or 

Viscount , 

Speak to as Youi Jjordship 

Begin ’ Madam 

Address The Riirlit Hon the Vhscountess 

Speak to as: Your Ladyship 

Barons and Baronesses 
Begin ’ My IjOrd 

Address. '^i’he Rielit Hon T.ord 

Speak to as ■ Your Lordshij) 

Begin: My Ladv 

Address • The Rurht Hon liUdy 

Speak to as • Your Ladyship. 

Baronets 

Begin • iSir 

Addiess Sir ((.Christian name and suiname), 

Bt 

KnIGHI’S lUCHELOR 

Ab Baronet, except that the word Bt is omitted. 
THE CHURCH 

Archbishops 

Begin: aiv Lord Archbishop, or Your 

Grace 

Address: His Grace the T^ord Archbishop of 

Speak to as ■ Your Grace. • 

A retired archbishop is addressed as The Most 
Rev. Archbishop 


Bishops. 

All Bishops, whether Diocesan or Suffragan, are 
addressed by the spiritual title *' Lord.” 

Beam: My Ixird Bishop 

Address: Tlie Right Rev the Ijord Bisliop 

of 

Speak to as • Your Lordship 
It IS usual to accord to Colonial Bishops the 
courtesy title of ” Tjord Jhnhop,” and they are 
addressed in the same manner a.s ICnglish Bishops 
Assistant and letlred Bishops are not addressed as 
J.ord Bishop ” hut as Tlie Jtiglit Rev Bisliop 
. or The Jtiglit Rev (.suiname). D.D 
Begin. Right Rev Sir 

Deans 

Begin: Very Reveroiul Sir 

Address ’ The Very Jtev the Dean of 

Archdeacons 

Begin \ encrable Sir 

Address. The Venerable the Archdeacon of 

CANON'^ 

Begin Re\erend Sii 

Address- The Reverend Canon 

eipeak to as Canon 

The I’opE 

Begin Your Hulmcss or .Most Holy 

Eatlier 

Address To His Holiness the I’ope 

Cardinals 

]t<iun AJv Lord ( ard mill nr M\ I.ord 

Aditriss 'J’u Ills Emmcrice (.'ardinal 

The Chief Rabbi 

Begin Very Rev and Dear Sir 

Address 'J'o the Very K’ev the Chief Kuhbi 

or 'J'o the \ cr\ Rev (Dr ) 

R ABIII.S 

Begin Jlev and Dear Sir 

Address To the Rev Rabbi (Dr i 

J’JII': LAW. 

Lord Chancellor 

Btani According to rank 

Address’ The Right Hon the Lord High 
('hjncellor 

Speak to According to laiik 

Txikd Chief Jchticf. 

Begin According to rank, if a peer, other- 

wise as a .ludge 

Address. The Right Hon the Lord Chief 
.Justice of ICngland 

Ix)RD Justice of Apj-kai. 

Begin • Sir. 

Address The Right lion the liOrd .Tustice 

Speak to as Your Lordship (addres'^ed on the 
Bench us ” My Lord ”) 

Loud of Appeal in Ordinary and hts Wife 
As Baron and Baroness. 

.Tudqes 

Begin ’ Sir 

Address The Hon Mr Justice nr The 

Hon. Sir (if a Knight) 

Speak to as 'S'our Ixirdship (addressed on tlie 
Bench as ” Mv Ixird ”) 

JuDOEH of County Court, 

JUgin - Dear Judge 

Addiess His Honour Judge (addressed 

on the Bench as ” 'i'our 
Honour ”) 

Justices of 'Ehe Peace 

Addiess The Right Worshipful . J.P. 

(addressed on the Bench as 
” Your Worsliip ”) 



ORDERS OF CHIVALRY NS GENERAL COMPENDIUM 

Loud Mayor. I General, or H B M. Consul, or 

Beam • My Lord. H B M. Vice-Consul. 


Address: The Kurht Hon the I..ord Mayor 

of (London, York. Beltast, 

etc.). 

Speak to as: Your I^ordshlp. 

Lord Puovo.st. 

Beam • My Lord Provost, or My Lord. 

Address- The Right Hon. the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh (or Glasgow) 

Speak to as: Your Lordship. 

(The Lord Provost’s wife is called Lady Provost ) 
Mayors. 

Begin • Sir. 

Address: If of a city — The Right Worship- 
ful the Mayor of . If of 

a borough — His Worship the 
Mayor of . 

Speak to as: Your Worship 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
Amuassadohs. 

Begin • Sir. My Lord, etc . according to 
rank. 

Address: His ICxcellency (in other respects 

according to rank) H B M. 
Einbivssv 

Speak to as • Your Excellency. 

Consuls. 

Begin - Sir 

Address: (Christian name and surname). 

Esq . H B M Agent and Consnl- 
General, or H B M Consul- 


ORDERS OF 

Garter 
K G. 


Thistle 

K.T. 


Saint Patrick 
K.P. 


Bath 

(i.C.B. (Knight Grand CrosB). (MU & Civ). 
K C.B. (Knight Commander), (Mil. & Civ). 
C.B. (Companion). (Mil.). 

Order of Merit 
U.M. (MU. & Civ.) 

Star of India 

G C S.I. (Knight Grand Commander) 
K.CS.I. (Knight Commander). 

C.S I. (Compamon). 

Saint Michael and Saint George 
G C.M.(L (Knight Grand Cross). 

K C.M G. (Knight (’omraander). 

C.M.G. (Companion). 

Indian Empire 

G.C.I.E. (Knight Grand Commander). 
K.CI.E. (Knight Commander). 

C. I E. (Companion). 

Victorian Order 

G.C.V.O. (Knight or Dame Grand Crogs). 
K.C.V.O. (Knight Commander). 

D. C.V.O. (Dame Commander). 

C. V O. (Commander). 

M.V.O. (Member). 

British Empire 

G.B.E. (Knight or Dame Grand Cross). 
K.B.E. (Knight Commander). 

D. B.E. (Dame Commander). 

C.B.E. (Commander). 

O.B.E. (OlUcer). 

M.B.E. (Member). 

Companions of Honour 
C.H. 


Victoria and Albert 
V.A. 

Crown ol India 
C.I. 


Governors- General. 

Begin - According to rank 

Address: Hla Excellency (ordinary designa- 
tion). Governor of . 

Speak to as: Your Excellency 
Privy Counci lloiw. 

'I’he courtesy title of ” Right Honourable " is 
accorded aU Privy Councillors (all members ol the 
Cabinet are privy couiKillors, and the ottice is con- 
ferred for life). In the case of peers below the rank 
of Marquess, who already have a light to it in vir- 
tue of their peerage, the rank of Privy Councillor is 
Indicated by the letters “PC.” alter the name 
Wives do not sliare the title. 

Address: The Right Hon 

Admnal the Right Hon. Sir 

The Right Rev the Right Hon the 

Lord Bishop of 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of 
. P.C. 

Business Letters. 

Business letters to persons of rank can either lie 
wiitten in the third person (grammatical pitfalls 
must t>e guarded against). In which case they are 
not signed, or m the first person plural. 

3n/ person. 

Mcs.srs present their compliments to the 

Right Hon the Earl ol and — — . 

Isf person plural 
Begin: Your Lordship 

CHIVALRY 

The Most Noble Order of tbc Garter (1318). 
Jiihbon G'Tter blue, not worn in undress uni- 
form. Motto HonI soit qui mal y pense {Evil 
to him who evil thinks). 

T’he Most Noble and Most Ancient Order of the 
Thistle (1687). Jiihhon fJrcon, not worn in un- 
dress uniform. Motto Nemo me iinpune lacesslt 
(No one provokes me with impunity). 

The Most Illnstnoitfl Order of St. Patrick (1783). 
Bibhon • Sky blue, not worn in undress uniform 
Motto : Quifl separabit ? {IV ho shall separate ?) 

The Most Honourable Order of the Bath (1399). 
Ribbon : Crimson. Motto Trla juncta in uno 
{Three joined in one) (Remodelled 1725 and 
181.5 and enlarged 13 times since.) 

The Order of Merit (1902). Ribbon ■ Blue and 
crimson. Ranks after G.C.B. before K C.B. 

The Most Exalted Order of the Star of India 
(1861). (Since enlarged 8 times.) Ribbon ' 
Light blue, with white edges. Motto : Heaven’s 
Light our Guide. 

The Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St George (1818). Ribbon ■ Saxon blue, with 
i-curJct centre. Motto • Auspicium mellorla 
acvi {Token of a better age). 

The Moat Eminent Order of the Indian Empire 
(1877). (Since enlaigcd 8 times.) Ribbon, im- 
perial purple. Motto Imperatrlcis auspiciis 
(Under the auspices of the Empress). 

The Royal Victorian Order (1896). Ribbon : Blue, 
with red and white edges. Motto. Victoria. 


The Most Excellent Order of the British Empire 
(1917). Ribbon. Rose pink edged with pearl 
grey with vertical pearl stripe in centre (MU 
Div.); without vertical stripe (Civ. Div.). 
Motto: For God and the Empire. 


Order of the Companions of Honour (1917). 
Ribbon : Carmine, with gold edges. Ranks after 
G.B.E. and before K.B.E. 

The Royal Order of Victoria and Albert (for 
Ladies) (1862). (Since enlarged 3 tunes.) 

ThI Imperial Order of the Crown of India (for 
Ladies) (1878). Ribbon : Light blue watered 
edged white, worn as bow on left shoulder. 



UNITED KINGDOM COINAGE 


No 
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UNITED KINGDOM COINAGE 


Tlie Royal Mint Is authorised to issue coins of the 
followlntf d^ominations and speciflcatioua : — 


Denoimnatlon. 

Stand.ard 

Weight 

Gold; 

Grains 

Five Pound Piece .... 

010 37239 

Two Pound Pieca .... 

24G-54895 

Sovereign 

123 27447 

Half Sovereign 

Cupro-Nickel: 

Cl G372.1 

Crown 

430 30303 

Half-Crown 

218 18181 

Florin 

174 64545 

Shilling 

87 27272 

Sixpence 

Ellvei : 

43 -03630 

Maundy Fourpcncc 

29-00090 

Maundy Threcpenco . 

21 81818 

Maundy 'Twopence 

14 54545 

Maundy Penny .... 
Nickel Brass. 

7-27272 

Tlireepence . ... 

Bronze 

105-00000 

Penny 

14B-83333 

Half penny . ... 

87 50000 


Gold Coinage in Rntain consists ol ch'ven- 
twelfths ol fine metal and one-twelfth of alloy . 
hneiiess, 916 GO. Two himdred and forty troy 
ounces of standard Kold arc coined into 934 
sovereigns and one half-sovereign; one troy 
ounce is. therefore, worth £3 173 lOid. and 
one ounce of pure gold is nominally worth 
£4 43 ll*d The inmunuui weight at which a 
sovereign is allowed to remain current un- 
challenged is 122 1 grains; that of half-a- 
fcovcreign 01 i grains Any person to whom it 
Is tendered may break, cue, or deface any gold 
coin below tlie least current weight, hut light 
gold (.om which has not lx;en illegally dealt 
with IS received by the Rank of England on 
behalt of the Mint at Its full face value 
Cupro-Nickel. 'J’hc first change m the silver 
Btandard since the reign of Queen Eihzabetli 
was made in 1920. when the degree of fineness 
was reduced to 500 parts in a thousand as 
against 925 1946 marked the end of the silver 

coinage. To luovide silver bullion for nulustry 
and for a lund towards the redemption of our 
Bilver debt to America a large number of the 
Bilver coins were withdrawn from circiiKition. 
'J’hey have been repl.iced by coins made of 
ciipro-nickcl. composed of 7.5% copper and 
nickel. Maundy money is, however, made 
of silver, at tlie standard of 92.5 parts per 1000 
Bronze is employed in minting United Kingdom 
coins and its compo.sition has v.aiicd slightly 
Irom tiinj to time. At present it consists ol 
97% copper, i% tin, and 2i% zinc 
Nickel Brass. The twelve-sided threepenny 
piece IS composed of copper 79%. zme 20%. 
and nickel 1% 

No person is permitted to com any token to 
pass foi. or iis representing, any Riitish piece ot 
money under a penaltv of £20. 

New Coinage. A pioclamation approving new 
designs for coinage was signed by If M the 
Queen in Council on November 25th. 1952. 
These coins became legal tender on January 1st. 


1053, and Include coin In gold as well asm silvcr- 
cuT»ro-nickel. mixed metal, and bronze 

The principal design is that of the uncrowned 
head of Elizabeth II. which is the work of Mrs 
Mary Gllhck, C.B.E. This is used on the coin vge 
of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia. New 
Zealand, South Africa, Ceylon, and Southern 
Rhodesia, though the insenptions vary In each 
country. Tlie Queen is shown wearing a laurel 
wreath tied at the back with a flowing ribbon 
above two rows of curls at the nape of the neck, 
'Jhe inscription on the obverses of the cupro- 
nickel coins issued after the Ist January. 1954, 
reads “ elizabktii • ii • dei • ouatia ■ uegina ” 
and on the obverses of the gold, silver, nickel- 
brass and bronze coins “ fli/ahetu • n • dei • 

OHATIA ■ REOINA • E : D : " 

The reverse hides of the toms are as 
follows. — 

Ilalf-CTovy,i, shield of the Royal Arms sur- 
mounted by the Crown, prepared by Mr 
E. G. Fuller and modelled by Mr. Cecil 
'Thomas. F .R R S 

Flonn. circular pattern of thistles, sham- 
rock. and leeks about a double rose This is 
the first time a Welsh emblem has decorated 
the United Kingdom coinage as an integral 
part of the design, prepared by Mr I'l G 
Fuller and modelled by Mr Cecil 'rhomas. 
ERRS 

Shtlli7io. shield of the English quartering of 
the Royal Arms surmoiinteil by the Crown, 
design prepared and modelled by Mr. W M 
Gardner The Scottish shilling shows a 
shield of the Scottish quartering of the Royal 
Alins surmounted by the thrown, also de- 
signed and modelled by Mr W M. Gardner 

Sixpruce, garland of interlaced rose, thistle, 
shamrock, and leek, designed by Mr. E. G. 
Fuller and modelled by Mr. Cecil Thomas, 
E R R S 

Three-penny piece, chained portcullis sur- 
mounted by a coronet, designed and modelled 
by Ml W M Gardner 

'Jiiere is no change on the reverse of the bronze 
<oiii.ige (coppers), which will continue to bear, 
on the ptnnv the figure of Rntanma. familiar 
Fincc Charles It. and on the half -penny, a Bailing- 
Bhip inspired by the Goldtn Hind, designed by 
Mr. T U. Paget. ORE 

'The coins of Colonial territones. in accordance 
with tradition, bear the crowned head of the 
.Sovereign, designed for the present Reign by 
Mr Cecil 'Thomas. F.R B S, 

The/trc-s/idbiu/ pieces Usued to commemorate 
the Coronation bore on tlie obverses an eques- 
trian ethgy of Tier Majesty by Mr. Gilbert 
Ledwaid, K A . and on the reverses a design by 
Mr E fJ Fuller modelled by Mr. Cecil Thomas, 
F R B S of the four quarteiings of the Royal 
Anns each contiuned m a shield and arranged 
m saltire with, m the interveuiug bpacea. a rose, 
a thistle, a sprig of shamrock and a leek 
Upon the edges of the coins was the inscription. 
" FAl'ni ANII TUUTH I WILL HE\H UNTO YOU ” 
'I'he dcsigiLs &i»ecilied for ervum pieces issued 
alter the 1st Jaiiuaiv, 19.54 are Mrs. Gillick’-. 
uncrowned clTigv for the obverse.s and the same 
design as shown on the reverses of the Corona- 
tion crown pieces for the reverses. 


LEGAL TENDER 


Bank of England Notes are Issued for sums of 
103.. £1, and £6. lO.i. and £1 bank-notes are 
legal tender in Great Bntain and Northern 
Ireland, and £5 bank-notes In Jingland and 
Wales only. The old £1 notes (without the 
portrait ot the Queen). £5 notes dated prior to 
21 September 1956, and all notes of higher de- 
nommatioiis liave ceased to be legal tender; they 
are. however, still exchangeable at the Bank. 

Gold Coins if not below the minimum current 
weight, are legal tender; but, imlesa otherwise 
authorised by or on behalf of the 'TreaBury. 
persons resident in the United Kingdom holding 


Bovereigns or other gold com must, under the 
Exchange Contiol Act. 1047, offer that coin fur 
sale to an Authorised Dealer. 

Silver and/or Cupro-Nickel Coins are legal tender 
for sums not exceeding £2, nickcl-brass three- 
pennv pieces for sums not exccefling 23 , and 
bronze coins for sums not exceeding Is. No 
one can demand " change 

Treasury Notes of the value of 10s. and £1. which 
were first IsBued during the First World War, 
ceased to be issued In November 192b; though 
no longer legal tender, they remain exchange- 
able at the Bank ot Ehigland. 



UNION JACK 
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THE UNION JACK 

The present Union Jack Is composed of three heraldic crosses, viz , the cross of St Andrew. fornimK 
the blue and white basis, upon which lies the red and wlnte crn<is of St. Patrick; and upon the whole 
rests the red and white cross of St. Ceorife. dividing the tl.i/ riu all' and hon/ontally The onirinal 
Union Jack combined only the St Ceorgc and St Andicw cros«es and was adopted in 1600 by order 
of James 1 who as James VI ot Scotland succeeded to the throne ot Kngland in 1003 No lurtlior 
alteration was made in the flag until January 1st, 1801, when the Irish I’arliamcnt was dissolved and 
the Act of Union came into force 



It ih flown on the following days on Government and Public buildings (from S a m to ■^unse^) — 


Feb 0 (1052) 
.. 19 (1000) 

Mar 31 (1000) 
Apr. 21 (1926) 
„ 2.5 (1897) 

May 24 
June 2 (1053) 


n M the Queen’s Accc-s^jioti 
P rince Andrew’s Birthday 
Duke of Gloucester’s Birthday. 
Birthilay of 11 M the Queen 
Princess Poyal’s Biithday. 
Kinpire Day. 

Coronation Day. 


June 10 (1921) 
Aug 4 (190(0 

.. 15 (1050) 

.. 21 (1930) 

Nov 14 (1048) 
,. 20 (1947) 


Duke of Kflinbiirgh’s Bntlid.iv 
Birthilay of IT M Queen Eli/.i- 
beth the Queen Mother 
Princess Anne’s Birthday 
Princes^ Margaret’s Birthd.iy 
Prince Charles’ Birthday 
The Royal Wedding Day. 


and on the occa.sion of the "omcial” Queen’s biitlulav. HemembrarKc Day and the opening aie 
ilosing of Parliament by the Ciueen, 


'J he lioyal Slaii(Ia)J jh hoi&ted on buildings m which Hei Majesty the (Jiieen is actii.ilh present 


THE BEAUFORT SCALE OF WIND FORCE 


Ji^au- 

tori 

BTad 

Effect on Ian<t 

Speed 

number 



M V h 

Knots 

0 

Calm 

Smoke rises vertically 

Les. than I 

Less than 1 

1 

Light air 

Direction shown by smoke but not by wind 
vanes 

1-3 

1-3 

- 

Light breeze 

Wind felt on face, leaves rustle, wind vanes 
move 

4-7 

4-0 


Gentle breeze 

Leaves and twigs in motion, wind extends 
light flag 

3-12 

7-10 

4 

Moderate breeze 

Raises dust, loose paper and moves small 
branches 

13-18 

11-16 


Fresh breeze 

Small trees in leaf begin to sway 

19-24 

17-21 

0 

Strong breeze 

Large brandies in motion; whistling in tele- 
graph wires, ilitficulty with umbrellas 

25-31 

22-27 

7 

Moderate gale 

Whole trees m motion; difllcult to walk 
against wind 

.32-38 

28-33 

K 

Fresh gale 

Twigs break off trees, progress impeded 

39-40 

84-40 

9 

Strong gale 

Slight structural damage occurs, chimney 
pots and slates blown off 

47-54 

41-47 

10 

Whole gale 

Trees uprooted and considerable structural 
damage 

66-63 

18-56 

11 

Storm 

Widespread damage, seldom expeneuced in 

1 England 

04-75 

57—65 

12 

Ilurrnanc 

1 Wmds of this force only encountered in tropi- 
j cal revolving storms * 

Above 75 

Above 65 



WEIGHTS AND IVIEASURES 


Nil 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


I. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES LEGALLY PERMITTED UNDER 
• THE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACTS. 


I. IMPERIAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


AVOIRDUPOIS 


1 (liam (ilr ) 

Hi (Ir.iHis 
Ih GIHKCS . 

14 pounds 
‘JH pounds . 

4 (luartcrs 

20 huudredweiKlit 


27 34 : 17 .') txraijis Oxr ) 

1 ounce (oz ) = 437 .") kt 
1 pound (Ib ) 7000 i^r 

1 atone 
I quRiter 

1 hundiedwcifrhfc (< wt ) 
112 11 ) 

1 ton = (2240 lb ) 


TROY WEKIHT 

1 r»Pnuv\veii?ht (dwfc ) . . . 21 grains 

4S0 KiiuuH .... . i ounce 

The only unit of troy wcnrht which is nov/ lei'al 
for use in trade in this country is the ounce Troy, 
and v,('n^hln^^a ol pretious nict.ils aie made in 
multiples and decimals of this unit 

'I’he tci III Cdiat iH not a unit of weiL'ht for precious 
metals, but is used to denote the (pialitv of Kold 
plate. (‘t( , and la a huure mdicatiiur the number 
ot 24ths of pure icold in the alloy, c7 , a 0 car.it 
uold iim; consists of nine paits ol pure irold .md 
tifteen paits of base metals 


CAPAfTTY MEASl’RE 

4 trills 
2 pints 
4 (lU.irts 
2 tralloiis 
t pel Us 
^ bushels 
30 bushels 


1 pint 
f ipiait 
1 trailoii 
1 i*eck 
1 bushel 
1 ipiartci 
1 ch.ildron 


'I’lifie IS no Ictral equnalent of the trallon in 
terms of cubii inches, but the most up-to-d.ate 
SI lentilic detenumatiou trnes the hsuie 1 irallon - 
277 420 cubic inches 


M’G'lirEUARIf'.S’ W EIGHT 
20 ffr.uu.s . 1 s< rupic 

. s( rui'lcs ... I di.u hm 

S dr, ‘u hills . . I ouiii'c 

W hilc the apothci ane.s’ ounce is tin* same as the 
tro\ ounce, fheie is no siii h thine as an .ipothe- 
eaiies’ m troy pound of 12 ouneea The trov 
luinnd h.is been oliMilcte foi manv’^ rears 

'I'he Vioirdupoi-,, s\ stem is iiorinallv used foi 
ret.iihutr i bemieals HI quantities of a i onm e and 


over, whilst the metric system i.s used for tlie newer 
druira The metru s\stem (with apothecaries' 
equivalents) la also used for formulaj and presenp- 
tiona m the Btitihh Phm i.kk ojxf'in 


ATO'LTIECMUES’ FI.UID MEASURE 
()0 minims (mm ) . 1 thud drachm 

H fluid drachma . . 1 fluid ounce 

20 Hind ouneea ... 1 pint 

Th“ie arc 437i grains wenrht of distilled w.iter 
at 02'^ E m 1 tluid oum c 


TdNEAR AlEASURE 


1 nail . 

I link 
12 inches 

3 feet 
•Ai yards 

4 rods, et( 
220 v.irds 

8 luiloiifJls 


iV vanl 
7 92 inches 
1 foot 
1 yaid 

1 rod, pole, or perch 
1 ( ham 01 100 hnka (22 yd ) 
1 furlouK 

1 mile - 17(i0 yards 


S(iUARE MEASURE 
U4 sq, Inc- lies . 1 s<i foot 

9 aq Icet . . 1 aq yard ^ 1200 sq mi lies 

301 m yards . 1 sq rod, pole, or perch 

40 .sii roda . . 1 lood 

4 roods . . 1 acre - 4s40 sii yards 

G 10 .acres . . 1 sq mile 

(To eon\ert dec ini.il parts o( an :h re inlo roods 
and perches, nuiltiiily by 4 to une loofls and 
decimals ot a lood. .lud muUn>lv this dec mial by 
40, to ijiy e i>en hi-s and dec iin.ds of a peu b ) 

CUBIC Oh soldi) MEASURE. 

1728 cu Indies 1 cu foot 

27 cu feet 1 cu ynird 

'I’ht- rel.itionahip betyvecn the y.ird and the bushel 
i'. not le;xally defined A rel.itiousliip (based on 
find of the gallon m “ Cai) leify iMcusuie ” above) 
yyould be 1 cu yard - 21 022 biLshels 

'V\\o pound .ind udf'rnutiondl yard for 

science and teehnolouv are detined thus -- 
'flic mfernation.il yard - 0 9111 metre 
The international pound - 0 4 j 3.A92 i7 kilogram 


2 METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


TdNEA It 

10 imllmietres (mm ) 
lu ( entmiel.rc.-, 

10 dci iinctres 
10 mctii's 
10 deUameties 
10 liec tome trees 


AIE \SUhE 

1 ( cntimetre (cm ) 

I dec mietrc (dm ) 

1 AIETItE (111 ) 

1 dc-k.imetic (dam ) 
1 he tunictic* (hni ) 
1 l.ilonictie (km ) 


10 decilitres 
10 litres 
10 dck.ilitrea 
10 hec toll ties . 


VR \cri Y {iont ). 

. 1 LITRE (ht ) = 

1 dck.ilitrc (dal ) 
1 hcc tohtre (hi ) 

. 1 kilohtie (kl ) - 


1000 c c 


1 cu metre 


.SI REACE OR S()CARE A1E\SUI:E. 

100 centiaie.s 1 aie -- 100 sq im-tics 

too ares , . . 1 hectare 10,000 sq metios 

CA^A(ITA^ 

10 inillilitri’s (ml ) 1 cciitihtie (rl ) 10 c c. 

10 ccntihtics 1 dec ilitic (dl ) 100 c c. 


1000 mi< r.V'r.m,' 
10 milliirr.im- 
10 centiiirama 
10 dcciKrama 
10 irr.aniH 
10 dek.mr.ims 
10 licctot^raiuH 
The metric carat 


A\ 10 1 (HIT 

I iinllinram (mg ) 
1 c‘cntigr.ain (eg ) 

1 decigram (dg ) 

1 GRAM (gni ) 

1 dekagram (dag ) 
1 hectogram (hg ) 
1 kilogram (kg ) 

0 2 gram 


3. IMPERIAL AND METRIC EQUIVALENTS. 

LINEAR MEASURE. 


XinrFiii 

1 incdi 
> foot 
1 raid 

I pole (51 yards) 

I chain (22 yards) 

1 furlong (220 yards) 
I mile (8 furlongs) 


I A1etkic\ 

2 54 centimetres 
.50 48 ccntinietics 

0 014390 metre- 
5 0202 metres 

20 1 IG8 metres 
201 HiS meties 

1 0003 kilonieftcs 


AlEnui io 

1 millimetre 
I eentnnetre 
1 dec inietie . 

1 metre 
1 metre . 

1 mctie 
1 dekanietie 
I hectometre 
1 kilometre .... 


lAIPEniAL. 

0 03037 inch 

0 3937 inch 

. 3 037 Inches 

30 3701L5 inches 
3 280S43 teet 

1 00.50143 yards 
10 030 yards 

. 100 30 raids 

0 02137 mile 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
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SQUARE MEASURE. 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


Imperial 

TO Metric. 

Metric to 

Imperial. 

1 sq Inch . . . . 

6 4516 sq cm. 

l sq cm .... 

0 15500 sq inch 

1 sq foot . . . . 

9 2903 sq ilocimetres 

1 sq metre .... 

10 7039 sq feet 

1 sq yard . . . . 

0 836126 sq metre 

1 s(| metre .... 

1 1960 sq, ytvds 

1 sq rod (30i sq yd ) 

25 293 sq metres 

1 are (100 sq metres) . 

llOOOsq yards 

1 rood (40 sq rods) 

10 117 ares 

1 hectare (100 ares or 


1 acre (4.840 sq yd ) . 

0 40468 hectnre 

10.000 sq metres) . 

2 471 1 acres 

1 sq mile (040 acres) 

259 00 hectares 




CUBIC MK.\SURE. 


Imperial 

TO Metric 

Metric to 

iMPFailAL 

1 cu inch 

16 387 cu can 

1 on centimetre 

0 0610 cu inch 

1 cu foot (1728 (U in ) 

0 028317 cu metre 

1 cu decimetre GOOD 


1 cu yard (27 cu ft ) . 

0 764553 cu metre 

cu. cm ) . . . . 

61 024 cu inches 



1 cu metre .... 

35 3148 cu feet 



1 cu. metre .... 

1 307954 cu yards 


CAPACITY 

MEASURE. 


Imperial 

TO Metric 

Metric to 

Imperial 

1 gill ... 

1 42 decilitres 

1 centihtie .... 

. . 0 070 gill 

1 pint 

. 0 568 litre 

1 decilitre .... 

. 0 176 pint 

1 quart 

1 136 litres 

1 litre .... 

. 1 75980 pints 

1 gallon 

4 5459631 litres 

1 dekalitre .... 

2 200 gallons 

1 peck (2 gallons) 

9 092 li ties 

1 hectolitre .... 

2 75 nushcls 

1 bushel (8 gallons) 

i 637 dekalitres 



1 quarter (8 buslicls) 

2 909 hectolitres 



AoO’ One litie - - 1000 027 c c . one millilitre ^ 1 c ( 

c. 


APOT.TIKCARIEH’ ME\S(i 11 L 


Impekial 

TO Metric 

Imperial to Metric 

1 minim .... 

0 059 mill) lit re 

1 pint 

0 5(78 litre 

1 fluid scruple 

1 184 millilitres 

1 gallon (8 pints or 160 fluid 

1 fluid draclim (60 minims) 3 562 millilitres 

1 fluid ounce (8 drachms) . 2 84123 (‘cntihtres ' 

ounces) 

. 4 5459031 litres 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 


Imperial 

to Metric. 

Metric to 

Imperial. 

1 grain . . 

0 0648 gram 

1 milligram .... 

0 015 grain 

1 dram .... 

1 772 glams 

1 ccntigiam .... 

0 154 grain 

1 ounce (16 drams) 

28 350 grama 

t decigram .... 

1 543 giains 

1 pound (10 ouiitcs or 

1 gram .... 

1 5 4 52 grains 

7000 grains) , 

0 45359243 kilogram 

1 dekagiain .... 

5 64 1 draiiLS 

1 stone (14 lb ) . 

6 350 kilograms 

J licctogram . 

3 527 ouxu es 

1 quarter (28 lb ) 

12 70 kilograms 

1 kilogram (1000 gin ) . 

2 2046223 II) or 

1 cwt. (112 lb ) . . 

50 80 kilogram.-, --- 


15.4 12 3564 grains 


0 5080 quintal 

1 mvriagram (10 kg ) 

22 046 lb 

1 ton (20 cwt ) . 

1 0160 tonnc.s or 1010 

1 quintal (100 kg ) . 

1 908 cwt 


kilograms 

1 tonne (1000 kg.) . 

0 9842 ton 


' TROY WEIGHT. 


Imperial 

to Metric. 

Metric to 

IWI’E.RIAL. 

1 grain 

0 0648 gram 

1 gram ... 

0 03215 ounce troy 

1 pennyweight (24 giain 

s) . . 1 5552 grams 

1 gram 

15 432 grams 

1 trov ounce (20 pemiyvi 

eights) 31 1035 grains 




APOTIIECA R 1 FS’ WEIG HT 


Imperial to Metuk’ I 

Metrk to 

1mpe”t\l 

1 gram .... 

0 0048 gram 

1 gram ... 

0 2572 dm lim 

1 scruple (20 grains) . 

1 29(> gianis 

1 gi «un 

0 7710 sciuplc 

1 drachm (3 scruples) 

3 888 grams 

1 gram 

15 432 grams 

1 ounce (8 drachms) 

. . 31 1035 grams 




II. ELECTRICAL UNITS. 


Until 3l8t December, 1947, the electrical units in 
general use were the so-called International Units, 
having been defined by the International Con- 
ference on Electrical Units held in London in 1008. 
These units were based upon specifications for a 
column of mercury and a silver voltameter which 
defined the International Chm and International 
Ampere respectively, as units which for practical 
purposes could be accepted as equivalent to the 
fundamental theordtical units derived by multi- 
plying the corresponding centimetre, gram, second 
(C.G.S ) electromagnetic unit by an integral power 
of ten. The International U.nits were not exactly 
equal to the fundamental units, and oa the accuracy 
of all measurements increased, the discrepancy 
became Increasingly troublesome. 

The International Committee of Weights and 
Measures, which had succeeded the 1908 Con- 
ference, met In Paris in 1046 and decided to abolish 


the International Units, and as from 1st Jamiaiy. 
1948, to use throughout the world the funda- 
mental units themselves, which are known as 
Absolute Units The decision meant that the 
units in common use at that time changed by 
various amounts up to 5 parts in 10. 000 

The International Units and corresponding 
Absolute Unit values are as follows . — 

Ohm. The International Ohm is the resistance 
offered to an unvarying current by a column ot 
mercury of height 100 3 cm , 1 sq mm cross- 
section and weight 14 4521 grams at the tem- 
perature of melting ice (0“ C.). 

1 International Ohm == 1 00049 Absolute 
Ohm. 

fl Absolute Ohm = 10* C.G.S. electro- 
magnetic units 

1 .000,000 Ohms 1 Megohm. 



SIZES — PAPER AND BOOKS 
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GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


Ampfiie. The International Ampere Is that 
steady current which In flowing through a 
specirted solution ot silver nitrate, deposits 
silver on the cathode at the rate of 0 001118 
gram pur second. 

1 International Ampere ^ 0 0998ri Absolute 
Ampere 

1 Absolute Ampere - 0 1 (1 (I S. electro- 
magnetic unit. 

Volt The International Volt is that steady 
electromotive force which applied to the ends 
of a conductor, whose resistance is I Inter- 
national Ohm, causes a current oi 1 Inter- 
national Anijteie to How 

1 International Volt -- 1 000:U Alisolute Volt 
1 Absolute Volt -- 10* C.O S. electro- 
magnetic units 
1000 volts 1 Kilovolt. 

\V\TT Energy is supplied to a circuit at the rate 
ol 1 International Watt if the current in it is 
1 JnLcrnatioiial Ampere and the iiressiire across 
it IS 1 International Volt. 

1 International Watt ^ 1 00019 Absolute 
Watt. 


1000 watts ^ 1 Kilowatt. 

1 Kilowatt-hour 1000 watts supplied for 
a period ot 1 hour =■ Board of Trade Unit. 

UouLOMU The unit of Quantity, and is the 
Quantity passing in 1 second when the mean 
current la 1 ampere 

1 Coulomb -= 0 1 electromagnetic unit. 

TTkxuy The unit of inductance, dellned as the 
ludiutance ot a cimiit m which the induced 
electromotive force is 1 volt when the inducing 
current changes at the rate of 1 ampere per 
second. 

1 International Henry — 1 00019 Absolute 
ilenrv 

1 Ab‘,oIute Henry — 10» C CJ S. electro- 
magnetic units. 

Fahap The unit of capacity, and is that capacity 
whu h IS charged to a dilFerenco ot pre.ssure ot 1 
volt by I coulomb 

1.000.000 microfarads -- 1 farad. 

1 111 term tional F.iiad - 0 99951 Absolute 
Farad 

1 Absolute Farad — 10» C G S. electro- 
magnetic unit. 


STANDARD SIZES OF BRITISH BOOKS 


Si/e 

Abbreviation 

Tnclics 1 

Size 

Ablireviation 

In 

( hes 

Foolscap (K t.ivo 

FK 

Of X 111 

Demv Quarto 

D1 

111 

X 

HI 

Crown oi'tavo 

GH 

7i ^ 5 1 

Medium Quarto 

M t 

11 

X 

9* 

Ijarge ci-own oitavo 

KJH* 

h y .')i 1 

Koval quarto 

B4 

liii 

< 

10 

Demv OL^tavo 

DK 

HI X .5 5 1 

Tmpen.d ipiarto 

Imi)4 

1,5 

> 

11 

Medium octavo 

MH 

91 X (> 

Foolscap toho 

F lol 

IH 


Hi 

Koval o(tavo 

K,H 

10 > (H 

Grown folio 

Gfol 

1) 

X 

10 

Tm]i( 1 i.il octavo 

Imi».H 

11 > 7i 

Jtoval folio 

Ktol 

19) 

/ 


Fool, sea [) Quarto 
Grown Quarto 

El 

Gl 

Hi X hi 
10 X 7i 

liiU)eiial folio 

Jrnpfol 

22 

X 

15i 


• 1 — large, s - 

small mav precede some abbreviations 






LONDON POSTAL 

, DISTRICTS 


Abbey Wood 

S.E.2 

Hampstead 

N.W 3 

Shepherd’s Bush 

W 12 

Acton 

W.3 

Ilanwell 

AV 7 

South Eastern 


Anerlcy 

S.E 20 

Hendon 

N W 4 

(Head) District 

S E.l 

Balham 

S \V,12 

Herne HiU 

S E 24 

Southgate 

N 14 

Barne.s 

S WM 1 

HiChbury 

N 5 

South Kensington 

S W.7 

Battersea 

•S.W.ll 

Highgate 

N () 

South Lambeth 

S 4V' 8 

Hcthnal Green 

E.2 

Holloway 

N 7 

South Norwood 

S E 25 

Blackheath 

S E.3 

Homeiton 

E 9 

South T'ottenham 

N L5 

Bow 

E.;i 

Hornsey 

N.8 

South We.stern 


Brixton 

S W,2 

Kenmngton 

S E 11 

(Head) District 

S W 1 

Broidvley 

S E 4 

Kensington 

W H 

Stockwcll 

S.W. 9 

Gambcnvell 

S E 5 

Kcnti.sh Town 

N \V 5 

Stoke Newington 

N 10 

Gattord 

S E d 

Kilbura 

N w r. 

Stratford 

E 15 

t'hailton 

IS E 7 

IjCO 

S E.12 

Streatham 

S W 10 

Ghelsea 

S.W.J i 

J.,ewisham 

S E 13 

Sydenham 

S E 26 

Ghingtord 

4 

J>cyton 

E.IO 

The Hyde 

N W.9 

Ghiswick 

4 

Ijeytonstone 

E ll 

'footing 

S W.17 

Glajdiam 

S W 4 

Low'cr Edmonton 

N 9 

Tottenham 

N 17 

Glapton 

E 5 

Maida Hill 

W 9 

IJppei Edmonton 

N 18 

( 'neklewood 

N W 2 

M.inor Park 

E 12 

Upi)er Holloway 

N.19 

Deptiord 

S E.3 

Mill Hill 

N W.7 

Victoria Docks & 


Dulwich 

S.E 21 

Mortlake 

S VV 14 

North Woolwich 

E.IO 

Ealing 

W 5 

IVIiiswcll Hill 

N 10 

Walthamstow 

E.17 

I^arl's Court 

S W.5 

New Cros.s 

S.E 14 

Walworth 

S E 17 

East Dulwich 

S.E.22 

New Southgate 

N 11 

Wandsworth 

S W.18 

Eastern Central 


Northern (Head) 


West Brompton 

S W.IO 

(Head) District 

, E.C.1-4 

Diatnct 

N 1 

West Ealing 

W.13 

Eastern (Head) 


North Fluchley 

N 12 

Western Central 


District 

E 1 

North Kensington 

W 10 

(Head) District 

W.C 1-2 

East Finchley 

N 2 

North Western 


Western (Head) 


East Ham 

E 0 

(Head) District 

N VV.l 

District 

W.l 

Eltham 

S E 9 

Norwood 

S E 19 

We.st Kensington 

W 14 

Finchley, Church 


Notting Hill 

W.ll 

West Norwood 

8 E 27 

End 

N.3 

Paddington 


West Wimbledon 

S W.20 

Finsbury Park 

N.4 

(Head) District 

W 2 

Whetstone 

N.20 

Forest Gate 

E.7 

Palmer's Green 

N 13 

W illesden 

N.W.IO 

Foiest Hill 

S.E.23 

Peck ham 

S E.15 

Wimbledon 

S W 19 

Fulham 

S.W.6 

Plalstow 

K 13 

Wlnchinorc Hill 

N21 

Golders Green 

N.W.ll 

Poplar • 

E 14 

Woodford & Soutu 


Greenwich 

S.E.IO 

Putney 

S.W 15 

Woodford 

E 18 

Hackney 

E.8 

Rotherhltho 

S.E 10 

Wood Green 

N.22 

Hammersmith 

w.o 1 

St. John's Wood 

N.W.8 

Woolwich 

S.K.IS 



PROOF CORRECTING 
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GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


HOW TO CORRECT PRINTERS’ PROOFS 


Marginal mark 


Corrcspniuling mark 


Delete (take nut) 
Delete and close-up 


/ Al)o\c and below lelteis 
to bi‘ taken out 


I/Oa\e as printed (when wonU lia 
been (rossed out by mistake ) 


Undei letteis oi woids to 


Change to (apital letterfl 


— rndti letters or woids to 

he al'eied 


ca^Str s.c. 


Change to small capitals 


l\e rajntal letters for initiai leiteii 
and small capitals foi lesf of 

w Olds 


I’ndei letteis oi words to 
he .illercd 

Undei iimial letters and 
. under the rest of the 
woids 


Ciiange fiom capitals to lowoi 
( 'hange to bold type 


Eiuiide letteis to he altered 


Undei letteis oi words to 
he altered 


Change to it 'dies 


Under letteis oi woids to 
he alU’icd 


Cliange to Ionian type 


(\\ long fount ) Replace b\ letter of 
coned fount 


Eiuinh' wolds to he alteied 
I'^Kiule httei to he alteied 


Eiu iii-le Idici to he altered 


Rephue by sinnlar hut iindariiaged 
char u tei 


tie lei In to be alteied 


Inseil (or substitute) supn uir ligure 
i or sign 

Insert (or substitute) infeiior hgiiie 
I or sign 

I 

, I Close up — delete space between 

I letteis 


(Oi ennu le letters oi sign^ 
to he altered) 

(( >1 ( iH iide letters or s’gns 
to he altered) 

Linking words or letters 


Make spanng equal 


j Tr ansposc 


I Bet w een w or d-» 

I Between words 


Between letters oi words, 
niirnhored wlien iieccs- 


J’laee tn centre of lino 
Move to t lie left 


Indicate position with 


Move to the right 
Begin a new' paragraph 


No fresh paiagiaph here 

'J he abbreviation oi figure to lie 
spedt out 111 full 

(Caret mark ) Insert matter indr 
cated in margin 

Insert single quotation maiks 

Inseit double cxuotation marks 


Befoie fust word of new 
paragiaph 


Between paragiaphs 


Encirde words cr figuics to be 
altered 




SILVER MARKS 
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GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


, THE LONDON SILVER MARKS 


9 ^ 00 

^ ir,9« ir,i8 [|j ,r.,s „;,s ^ icrs ^ 1097 

W ■’ i W ■" W ® ® 

[5) ® (i) ^ « ii 

[P ' l|tl «' 0 SI i »» 

P ^ ^ - I - (§] ® nno 

P •'■" I ^ t] «' 11 S 3 11 , 

P ' Jl If] «' i) 84 ^ 

p ' (g ® lii i ® 

[I] " ^ 9 ■"’ P «« [l] S" ® « 

P (D ® "■ ® ■ ■■ 

P 8 J] 34 [|j 48 [|j 6 H [j] 88 ® 

P « il ^■.. (f ''‘"Ti" 1^ «■•> i ’ 

p »' ^ 7.0 [p p ™ [nl “« ® 8 

P " [P .31 ^ ^71 P »> i|) '• 

P .4 0 ,,. i - [|] 73 ^ ® 10 

P 1' g 33 51 ■■■' (^ 73 P 9.4 |) n 

P |j 8. P '■, [g] [^ 94 I 13 

P 1.3 ^ :r, P 37 (|) 7 ;, gj'Vml.. ^ u 

^ (Xl 80, (g .-0. ^ 70, (Jj „„ ^ ->■>/ 

^ 17 ^ 37 I|] .37 (p 77 11 r, 

PROVINCIAL SILVER MARKS 


HIRMINGHAISI 

(HESTER 

EXETER 


1800 £9@GP 1 900 

1701 0 6f),^ .800 ^[^^Q(D1 

IGOl @00161 1800 ©£300 


Sf’f’ aho Hall-mark, Ccn Information 
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GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


THE LONDON 

tx 

@i 



Cco I 
1716 

i 

17 30 


1756 

m 

1776 


1700 


1810 


17 


37 

D 

57 

(@ 

77 

11 

07 

® 

17 


18 

P 

38 

m 

58 

© 

78 

1 

98 

m 

18 


19 

m 

39 


50 

@ 

70 

m 

99 

® 

19 


20 

1 

40 

®i’ 

leo 111. 
(.0 

® 

80 

11 

1 SOO 

© 

Co() 11 
20 


21 

m 

41 

[fi 

61 


Hi 

m 

1 

m 

21 

0 

22 

n 

42 

m 

62 

® 

82 

0 

- 

m 


0 

23 

m 

43 

® 

61 

m 

S3 

1 

3 

® 

2i 

1 

2t 


44 

m 

61 

a 

S4 

a 

4 

m 

21 

0 

25 

® 

45 

Qg 

6)5 

® 

85 

m 

• 


25 

c 

26 


46 

m 

66 

a 

86 

OP 

6 

a 

26 

0' 

Ceo. II 
27 

m 

47 

m 

67 

m 

87 


7 


27 


28 


18 

m 

68 

® 

88 


S 


28 


29 

© 

49 

m 

()9 

© 

80 

m 

0 

© 

29 

0 

30 

IB 

' 50 

QE) 

70 

m 

90 

© 

10 

E 

Will IV 
30 

p 

31 

B 

51 

m 

71 

® 

91 

m 

u 

m 

31 

0 

32 


52 

® 


m 

92 


12 

m 

32 


33 


53 

m 

73 

m 

03 


1 J 

m 

33 

51 

31 


54 


71 

m 

91 

m 

11 

a 

34 


35 


55 



® 

95 

0 

15 

@ 

35 


PROVINCIAL SILVER MARKS 


NEWCASTLE 

1702 0 0 ^ il 

1800 

SHEFFIELD 

1800 ® @ ^ 

looo ^ 651 ( 5 ) 

YORK 

. 1700 e§sQO'ai 

1800 



SILVER MARKS 
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GENERAL COMPENDIUM 



m 

IH i() 

o 

isr„, 

(5 

1S70 

n 

.17 

® 



77 

m 

m 

(S 

".s 


7K 

D 

‘10 

@ 



79 


10 

® 

<>0 


HO 

® 

11 

® 

01 


HI 

m 

1J 

m 

U1 


HI 


n 

® 

(l 


H*1 

m 

u 

(S 

(>1 


SI 

m 

1.') 

m 

()'. 

§ 

Ho 

m 

ii. 

(D 

00 


80 

@ 

17 


07 


87 

0 

IS 

® 

t>s 


8S 

m 

10 

® 

(l.» 


89 

® 

:)0 

m 

70 


yo 

m 

r.i 


71 


01 


:.2 

m 

11 


0 ’ 

n 

:..j 

d 

71 


9 5 

m 

r.j 

® 

74 


94 

1 


m 

7. 

w 

95 


dl 

07 


17 

(E 

Geo VI 
37 

d 

OS 

© 

18 

© 

518 


99 


19 


39 


1900 

© 

20 


40 

® 

Kd VIE 

1 


21 

® 

41 

m 

- 


22 

Ccj 

42 

® 

n 


2‘} 

e 

43 

ffl 

4 

© 

21 

© 

, 44 

d 

G 



m 

4 ) 

m 

6 

© 

20 

0 

40 


7 


27 


47 

[n] 

H 

© 

2s 


48 

[0] 

9 


J'.» 


49 

IP) 

Geo V 

10 


,50 

© 

.30 


11 


•51 


Gl 

m 

11 

© 

32 

® 

Eh? IT. 

© 

I i 


3‘5 


.3.1 


11 

© 

21 

® 

Gl 


.5 


33 

@ 

53 


SCOTTISH AND IRISH SILVER MARKS 

ICDINBUIIGH . . 1700 ^ 1800 

GLASGOW . 1700 ^ ^ 1800 s e 

DUBLIN 1700 ^ 1800 0 ^ P 



PORCELAIN MARKS CHART 
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GENERAL COMPENDIUM 



The earliest fully-developed factorv-mark h were a«lopted Alaiiv ractorie< used rnarics 
that of late-16th-oeiitury Italian porcelain made desiKued to look like the crossed swords ot Meissen, 
at Florence, but it was not until 1724, when the whilst the EiikIisIi lactones of liow, Lowestolt. 
Meissen factory adopted the ciossed swords from Derby, and Worcester made no attempt to dis- 
the arms of Saxony, that the practice was Kenerallv umise their occasional use of the device, 
taken up by most pottery lactones worthy ol Many initials and numerals often found on 
note r>orcelam are no aid to the identillcation of its 

In 1766 French manufitcturers were compelled place of manulacture and are merely the mark ot 
by law to mark their products with a mark pre- a workman tor factory or record purposes, pattern 
viously retfistered with the police, but elsewhere or mould numbers The safest mark to accept 
marks smular to those of the leputablc lactones as* ({enuine is that which has been incised or 















PORCELAIN MARKS CHART 
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GENERAL COMPENDIUM 



ON CONTINE.NTAL PORCELAIN. 


GERMANY 


D2ciS5eQ,l7lO- 
oW; 1723-2+ 


Frankeathal , iTSfi 
1799 


ITALY 




impr£65c^^ 1755- 
56 


® 0 
® 0 


y j+ 

^ 1723-30 

172+ - 
1743- 7t 
1774- I8I4 

oILaq Uud 


yiwaa y IT19-' 

16b4 


1744- 49 
in hlac, 
W 1749 - 1027 
1850- 1064 


Hocb^t, 1745- 


1796 

® in red, 

17^0— 
I76Z 
ir2 blue, 
^ 1762-96 
02 blue 
1765- 74 


pcroxiaui 

IQ blue, oinxii 1756 Fb^renoL^ 

cJfc i^T^-sr 


lue, 17^6-59 



LuabiidSDurq, 
1756- 162+ 

3igji F 1759-1793 

X 

An u7 ttue, loL 

18th 

<^Kiccniiirq 


la tlac 
^ 1000 - 
6 0,2 




W in blue. «752 

- 1757 

Q trz blue, 
I7<»-1763 
Jt about - 

T i’r65 




ttanuKid m the imstc lieforo and sub.se- 

qufntlv Rlazcd 

The most widely used method of marking wares 
during the 18th century was by painting or 
printing in uiidcrglaze-bliie which i.s generally 
accepted as authentic. Init all painted, printcil. 
or stencilled marks applied o\er the glaze could 
be addeil to a piece with the Intention of deceiving. 
Any rellrmg of old wares is generally revealed by 
black specks m the gla/e 


(German ponelain of tlic eighteenth century 
paiticulaily leml-. itself to forgery due to the haid- 
pastc materi.il then used still being available, and 
rcpioduotions were iii.ido tlnonghout the lOtli 
century, but all tend to have an o\er-cleaii tlmsli 
not in keeping with the oiiglnal. Chelsea wares 
were also wiclely copied but owing to the soft- 
paste used lor their manufacture are far easier 
to iletect when produced 111 the harder mateiial 
6’ce tiiso Porcelain, Geii Information 


















CALENDAR 


N2O GENERAL COMPENDI UIVI 


BANK AND PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


In England, Wales. N. Ireland and The Channel 
Islands It is ordained that the Bank Holidays 
shall be: Easter Monday, Whit Monday, first 
Monday In August. Boxing Day (first weekday 
after Christmas) The Channel Islands have in 
addition special Bank Holidays on New Year's 
Day and Liberation Day 

N. Ireland and the Irish Eepubhc have a special 
Bank Holiday on St Patrick’s Day. March 17th 
The Stock Exchange Is closed on Bank Holidays 
1963. 1064. 

Easter Monday Apr 1 5 Afarch 30 

Whit Monday . June 3 May 18 


Good Friday, January Ist and on Saturdava 
throughout the year 

The Queen’s birthday (when deor^d) la ob- 
served in the Customs and certain other Govern- 
ment establishments as a holiday. 

In Scotland it is enacted that the Bank Holiday*^ 
observed shall be New Year’s Day. first Mond.u 
In May, first Monday in August. There are also 
special Spring and Autumn holidays in Edinburgh 
and Gliisgow 

1063. 1064. 

Ist Monday In Aug Aug .S Aug 3 

Boxing Day Thurs Dec ‘20 Sat Doi ‘20 


THE SEASONS 


1063. 

Vernal Equinox— Spring begins Mar. 21, 8 a in 
Summer Solstice — Summer begins June 22. 3 a m 
Autumnal Equinox — Autumn begins Sept 23. 
6 p.m. 

Winter Solstice — W^inter begins Dec. 22. 2pm 


1064. 

Vernal Equinox — Spring begins Mar 20. 2 p m 
Summer Solstice — ^Suinmer begins Juno 21. <) <i in 
Autuinnnl Equinox — Auiunui begin.s Sept, 22/23, 
M idmght 

W’intcr Solstice— Winter begins Dec 21. S r m. 


(These times are G.M T ) 


QUARTER DAYS 


I.ady Day 

ENGLAND. WALES. AND N IRELAND 

. March 25 | Michaelmas .... 

September 29 

Midsummer . . . 

. J one 24 

1 Christmas 

. December 26 

Candlemas 

SCOTLAND. 

February 2 I lAmmas 

August 1 

Whitsun .... 

May 15 1 

1 Martinmas 

. November 11 

February 8. 

HALF QUARTER DAYS 

ENG [.AND 

1 May 9. | August 1 1 

1 November 1 1 


GAME 


Game is defined under the game laws ns Includ- 
ing hares, pheasants, partndge.s, grouse, heath or 
moor game, black game, deer, rabbits and (in 
Bcotland) ptarmigan. The close timc.s for game 
are as follows (the dates given are inclusive) 

Black (or Heath) Game Dec 11 to Aug 10 
(Aug 31 in Somerset. 
Devon and New 
Forest) 

Grouse (or Moor Game) 
and (In Scotland) 

Ptarmigan . . Dec 11 to Aug. 11 

Partridge .... 'Feb. 2 to Aug 31 

Pheasant . . . Feb 2 to Sept 30 

Deer, hares and rabbits are also protected to a 
limited extent 

CLOSE TIMES FOll SPORTING BIRDS 
Birds for which the close season is Feb 1 to 
Aug. 31 (Inclusive) — 

(3odwit. bar- Plover, Coot Redshank, 

tailed grey common 


Curlew (other MoorJicn Whlmbrol Plover, 
than Stone golden 

Curlew) 

Birds for wliich the close season is Feb 1 Ui 
Aug 81 (inclusive) (except below high water mark 
when it Is Feb 21 to Aug 31 (inclusive) ■ 

Wild duck of the tollowing species — 

Common pochard T.ong- tailed duck Teal 

Common Scoter Mallard Tufted Duck 

Gadwall Pintail VohTt 

Garganey Teal Scaup-duck Scoter 

Goldeneye Shoveicr Wigeon 

W^ild geese of the following species — 
Bean-goose Giey I^ag Goose White-fronted 
Canada Goose Pink-looted Goose Goose 
Birds for wliicli the close season is Feb l (0 
Sept 30 (inclusive) — 

Capercaillie W^oodcock (m Scotland Feb 1 lo 
Aug 31) 

Birds for which the close season is Feb 1 to 
Aug 11 (Inclushe) — 

Snipe, common Snipe, jack. 


THE COUNTRY CODE 


OUARD AOAINST THE MSK OF FIRE. Great 
damage is done every year to crops, plantations, 
woodlands, and heaths. A match or cigarette 
tlirown away or a pipe carelessly knocked out, 
picnic fires not properly put out or lighter! near 
dry crops, can quickly start a blaze. 

FASTEN ALL GATES. If animals get out of a 
field they stray As a result they may do serious 
damage to crops, suffer injury on the roads, or eat 
food that Is harmful. 

KEEP DOGS UNDER CONTROL. Animals are 
easily frightened, even by small, playful dogs. 
Stillbirths may be the result. 

KEEP TO THE PATHS ACROSS FARM LAND. 

Crops are damaged by treading; flattened crops 
are difficult to harvest. Grass is a valuable crop. 

AVOID DAMAGING FENCES. HEDGES, AND 
WALI^. If these are damaged, gaps will be 
caused. Where a man goes, an animal may 
follow. 


LEIAVE NO Ll’TTER. Litter is not Just un- 
sightly. but often a danger as well. Broken glasp 
and tins may iniure animals and hami machinery 

SAFEGUARD WATER SUPPLIES. Country- 
men often depend on wells and streams lor ualer 
for Ihernsclves and for tlieir animals. 

PROTECT WILD LIFE, PLANTS, AND TREES. 

Wild animals should not be disturbed, plants 
uprooted, or trees treated roughly. 

GO CAREFULLY ON COUNTRY ROADS. Jf 

there is no footpath, walkers are generally saler on 
the right, facing on-coming traffic Care and 
patience are needed by motorists when passing 
farm animals. 

RESPECT THE LIFE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 

Many of tlie machines and much of the business 
stock on which the farmer depends for bis liveli- 
hood have to be kept In the open. Take care 
not to damage them. 



■ UNRISE AND SUNSET 
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GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


SUNRISE AND SUNSET, LONDON 1963-4 

(These limes are Kiven m U A1 T. throughout ) 


Sui^days, 1963. 


Date * Sunrise 

Sunset 


a ni. 

P m. 

July 7 

3 52 

H 17 

14 

3 .50 

S 12 

21 

4 07 

8 05 

28 

4 17 

7 5.5 

Alienist 4 

4 27 

7 4 1 

11 

4 iO 

T .D 

IS 

4 40 

7 IS 

2.7 

5 01 

7 0 i 

StT»tenil)er 1 

5 r2 

6 47 

H 

5 2 ‘5 

() 31 

15 

5 3 1 

(> III 

2 ‘2 

5 15 

6 00 

20 

5 .57 

5 13 

(Htober 6 

() ns 

5 28 

13 

6 10 

.5 1 .1 

20 

6 32 

4 57 

27 

6 44 

4 1.1 

Noviniber \ 

6 51. 

4 ‘10 

10 

7 OS 

4 10 

17 

7 21 

4 0<) 

21 

7 .‘{2 

4 01 

Dcduiber 1 

7 4 i 

3 55 

8 

7 52 

3 52 

15 

7 5S 

3 51 

22 

8 03 

3 54 

Deeimber 20 

8 05 

3 58 


Sundays. 1664. 


Date 

Sunri.se 

Sun.set 



a in 

p 111 

■ l.uin.iry 

.5 

H 05 

4 05 


12 

8 02 

4 1 t 


10 

7 56 

4 25 


2() 

7 48 

4 37 

1'7 bruary 

2 

7 JS 

4 .»0 


0 

7 ‘27 

5 02 


16 

7 14 

5 15 


2 J 

7 00 

5 28 

Mail li 

1 

6 4.7 

5 41 


8 

(• 30 

5 5 i 


15 

6 14 

6 07 


22 

5 58 

6 17 


20 

5 42 

6 28 

\pril 

7 

7 27 

6 10 


12 

5 1 1 

<> 52 


10 

4 5(> 

7 01 


26 

4 42 

7 17 

Ma\ 

1 

t 20 

7 26 


10 

4 16 

7 18 


17 

4 05 

7 18 


2t 

,1 7(1 

7 58 


.11 

.1 .70 

8 06 

.1 line 

7 

3 4 5 

8 1 i 


14 

1 42 

8 1 


21 

3 43 

5 21 

•iune 

28 

3 47 

8 ‘2l 


Date Simrise Sunset 


a m i> in 


July 5 

3 50 

8 18 

12 

3 57 

8 13 

10 

4 05 

8 07 

26 

4 15 

7 57 

Aiiuoist 2 

4 25 

7 46 

0 

t 36 

7 34 

16 

4 47 

7 20 

23 

4 58 

7 06 

30 

5 00 

0 51 

Si'pf ember 6 

5 21 

6 ‘35 

13 

7 32 

6 10 

20 

5 43 

0 03 

27 

5 54 

5 47 

Otbilnr 4 

6 0 C> 

r> .31 

11 

6 17 

5 16 

18 

6 20 

5 01 

25 

6 41 

4 46 

NiJ\ ember 1 

6 54 

4 33 

8 

7 0(i 

4 21 

15 

7 18 

4 11 

22 

7 50 

4 02 

20 

7 11 

3 51) 

December l» 

7 50 

3 52 

13 

7 57 

3 51 

20 

H 02 

3 53 

1 )c( ember 27 

8 05 

3 57 


MOON’S PHASES, 1963-4 

'’rhe-'i' limes are <41 veil in U M T thioimhcul ) 



1963 


Full Moon 


28 

Nevs Muon 
First (hi.irter 
I’ull Moon 

I.ast (iuiuter 

21 

‘'b 

,1mI> 6 

1 1 

1 1 16 a III 

8 21 p III 

0 .5 7 p III 

1 57 a 111 

Last (hi irter 
N» w Moon 
First Quaili r 
Full Moon 

\F»nl 

1‘2 

10 

26 

New Mi'uri 
L’list (Ju. liter 
Full Moon 
luist (Quarter 

20 

28 

\ut'Ust 7 

12 

Slip 111 

1 1 > p 11) 

0 ‘11 a ni 
() 21 a m 

T..ist Quarter 
New Moon 
First (hiarter 
Full Moon 

Ma\ 

4 

it 

18 

2i> 

New Moon 
Fn-^t Qu.nlcr 
l'’ull Moon 

Ij.ist Quarter 

10 

Scpleiiilicr 3 

to 

7 17 a m 

6 7 1 a ni 

7 1 1 p 111 

11 12 a III 

L,ast (hi.iiter 
New Mo<>n 
First (hi.irter 
Full Moon 

.III DC 

10 

16 


a ni. 

5 '1.') a ni. 
1.1 37 r m 
4 00 a in 
.0 50 p rn 

10 ‘20 p.ni. 
0 02 p in. 

1*2 U2 p ni 

0 ‘20 a m 

1 1 07 a ni 
4 ‘2‘2 a in 

1 1 0*2 p in 

1 08 a m 


Ne’v Moon 
Eirsl Ou.irter 
Tull Moon Detoljei 

T>.ist (piailer 

Ne\^ Mo<tn 

Eirsf (Jiurlcr 

Full Moon No\einl>er 

Last (piarter 


17 Slip in 

“2(» 12. is am 

i 4 1 1 a in 

0 7 27 p in 

17 12 4.{ p in 

2.'» .5 -!0 p 111 

1 1 p 111 

s 0 ,i7 a in 


luist (iiiarter .Tuh 
New Moon 
P'lrsl Dn.irtcr 
lull Moon 

T.nst Qu.irter Aui:'isl 
New Moon 
First Qu.vner 
Full Moon 


‘2 8 31 pni 

'• 11 31 a in 

10 11 47 a 111 

‘2 4 .1.58 p rn 

1 3 20 a ra. 

7 7 17 p in 

17 3 10 a 111 

23 5 25 a in. 


New Mooii 
l'’irst (Inarter 
Full Moon 
Last (Juarter 


K. 

21 

in 

Dceembei 7 


(’• ,'»() a 111 
7 .76 a in 
1 1 74 p III 
0 34 p in 


Last Dn.irter 
.Vow Mo<»n 
First Quarter 
Full ^looii 


30 

Sipkmlter 6 
13 
21 


0 15 a in 

4 34 a in 
0 24 p in 

5 31 p in 


New Moon 

16 

2 06 .1 in 

First tjuarter 

2 1 

7 51 p III 

Fu'l Moon 

‘;o 

11 01 .1 111 


1904. 


T.ast (Juarter 

J.inuaiv 6 

‘1 78 p in 

New Moon 

1 1 

8 4‘5 p 111 

First Qu.irter 

22 

7 20 a in 

Full Moon 

28 

11 23 p III 

Last Qu.irter 

Febru.'uy 5 

1‘2 4‘2 p III 

New Moon 

13 

1 01 V m 

First Quarter 

20 

1 24 p m 

Full Moon 

27 

1 2 10 P 111 

Tiast Qii.arter 

March 6 

10 00 am 

New Moon 

14 

2 1 4 a in 

First (Quarter 

20 

8 39 P m 

lifVrodueed from the Nautical Almanac by vci 


T.ast Qn .11 ter 


28 

3 01 

P 

III 

New Moon 

()( lober 

.) 

4 20 

P 

ni 

First (Rial ter 


13 

4 56 

P 

in 

Full Moon 


21 

4 45 

a 

in 

L.'ist Quarter 


27 

0 51) 

P 

111 

New' Moon 

Nn\eniber 

4 

7 16 

a 

in. 

Fii-st (In.irtcr 


12 

1 2 20 p m 

Full Moon 


19 

.1 43 

P 

m 

La.st Qu.irter 


26 

7.10 

a 

m 

New Moon 

Dcocinbcr 

4 

1 18 

.1 

ni 

Fir^t Qu.irter 


12 

6 01 

a 

ni 

Full Moon 


10 

2 41 

a 

in 

L.ist Quarter 


2.5 

7 27 

r 

m 

New Moon 

1965 January 

• 2 

9 07 

p m 


of the ControUcr of H M Stationery OjS^te 


ONE HOUR must l>e ADDED to the abifre times when SUMMER TIME is in operation, 
LrOHTTNG-UP TIME ih trom half an hour after local eunset to half an hour before local sunrise 
throiiffhout the year. 



CONVERSIONS RATES 
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GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


FOREIGN CURRENCIES IN RELATION 
TO STERLING 


Ccnmtr> 

Ciincncy 

Par value 
o( Ster- 
ling at 

15 1 (Rl 1 

Approxi- 
mate rate at 
11 ft hft or 
l.-itest date 
ii\ ailable 

Argentine 

Peso 


.870 00* 

Auntralia 

Pound 

J 25 

1 25 

Austria 

Schilling 

72 80 

72 .115 

Belgium/ Luxem- 
bourg 

Fi.inc 

i 40 00 

1 m sr. 

Bolivia 

Peso 


8ft 00 4 

Braril 

Cni/eiro 


1,812 00 4 

Br Honduras 

Dollar 

4 Oft 

4 00 

Br West Indies 

Dollar 

4 8ft 

4 80 

Burma 

Kyat 

1 1 STJ 

1 8 8ftft 

(lanada 

Dollar 

5 027 

J 018 

<Jeylon 

Rupee 

1 .1 “ft J 

1 ;; 81 

Chile 

Escudos 


8 1 88 2 

China 

Colombia 

J" B 

Dollai 

Peso 


(> 811 , 

27 072 4 

Congo Republic 
(Leopoldville) 

Fr.inf 


181 005 

<’o‘ita Rica 

t'olon 

18 55 

10 ‘>5 4 

Cuba 

Peso 

2 80 

2 80 

C/ecboslovakia 

Korima 


20 1 (j » 

Denmark 

Kione 

1<) 81 

10 810 

Dominican Republic 

Peso 

2 8ft 

2 80 

D< uador 

Suere 

5ft 4(1 

50 58.8 4 

I'gvpt 

Pound 

1) 1175 

1 22 

FI Salvador 

Colon 

7 Oft 

7014 

Ethiopia 

Dfillai 

1, 057 

7 00 

Finland 

Maikka 

8 0() 

0 0‘2 

Fi ance 

l>ane 

IJ 824 

1.1 718 

l^iench inonrtary 
area /errs In C 

C 1' A 
Franc 

(.'11 Jh8 

0(v8 00 

and W Afnra 
.md Malagasy 
(Jermany 

(Fed Rep of) 

Deutsche 

Mnik 

1 1 20 

n 101 

(iieecp 

Diachma 

84 Oft 

8 ( »i0 

Ouatemala 

Quetzal 

2 HO 

2 810 4 

Haiti 

Douide 

, 14 00 

14 00 

Honduras Rep 

Lempiia 

.''i (.0 

5 (.‘28 

Hong Kong , 

Dollai 

. 1 ft 00 

16 10 

Iceland 

Krona 

, l.'O 10 

J 20 06 

India 1 

Rupee 

1 { ftJft 

1 8 ft J.J 

Indonesia 

Rupiah 


1 P2()ft0b6 

Iran I 

Rial 

212 JO 

212 10* 

Iraq | 

Dinar i 

1 00 

J 00 

Isiacl 1 

Pound 

8 10 

1 8 40 

Halv 

IJrc 

1 .750 00 

1 1788 .OO 

Japan 

Yen 

1 ,008 Oft 

1 1004 00 

Jordan 1 

Dinar 1 

J 00 

1 1 00 

Katanga 1 

Frarn 


1 1 30 .5.5 

Letianon ( 

Pound 1 

(. 1 ift 

H 5h 4 

Malaya i 

Dollar 

H 571 

8 .'•'71 

M 01 Of CO 1 

Du ham 

11 IftO 

! 14 10 

Mexico 1 

Peso 1 

00 

i ‘,5 0(1 

Netherlands 

Duildei 1 

10 !■((. 

10 071 

Netherlands W I 

tluildei ! 

5 28 

5 27 

New Zealand 

Pound 1 

1 007 

1 007 

Nlc.iragua 

1 Cordoba ! 

1 0 CO 

1 0 80 

Norway 

1 Kioner > 

2ft 00 

20 008 

Pakistan 

Rupe< 

1 ton 

1( i.U 

Panama 

Balboa 

i 2 8ft 

2 80 

Paiaguay 

(luaraiii 


.>51 0754 

Peru 

Sol 


75 25 4 

Philippines 

Peso 

00 

1 10 805* 

Poland 

Zlotv 1 


11 20 

Portugal 

Esfudos 

80 50 

HO 20 

Rwanda-Burundi 

Fianc 


] .19 r.5 

South Afilca 

1 Rand 1 

‘2 00 

2 00 

Spain 

Pesetas 

1 (.8 00 

I 1.7 875 

Sweden 

Kronor | 

14 485 

14 6.8 

Switzerland 

Frane , 


I‘2 12 1 

Syria 

Pound 1 

0 1.86 

10 70 4 

Thailand 

Baht 1 


57 05 

Tunisia 

Tn Dinar i 


1 18 

'i’urkey 

l.ira 1 

25 20 

25 20 

USA 

Dollar 

2 80 

2 80 

Fruguav j 

Peso 1 

20 72 

80 785 * 

Venezuela j 

Bolivar , 

0 88 

12 642*. 

YugoHla*. l.a 

Dinar 

840 00 

1 2100 00 


1 EstabllHhed \uidor agrcpincnt with the Inteinationa,! 
Monetary Fund 

* Rate which In geneial Is applicable to financial lian-- 
Ai’tlons 

* Official rate 

* Free inaikei rate. 

* Not necessaiily the effeitue lale foi alll traii'feis 



To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade. Kulitract 
degrees and multiply by 5/9 . to reduce Centigrade 
to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9/6 and add 32 degrees 
An altei native method, perhaps easier to re- 
member, is to add 40 to the given figure, multiply 
by 6/0 (“F to °(’) or 9/5 CtJ to °F) and subtract 40 


ROMAN NUMERALS 


I 

1 

J.XX 

70 

11 

11 

LXXX 

80 

III 

3 

Lxxxvjir 

88 

IV 

4 

xc . . 

90 

V . 

f) 

IC 

99 

VI 

6 

c . . 

100 

VTl 

7 

cx 

1 1(1 

VllI 

8 

CXI 

111 

IX 

9 

cxc 

190 

X 

. 10 

(.'C 

200 

XI . 

n 

ccxx 

220 

xir 

12 

ccc 

800 

xiri 

13 

t/eexx 

820 

XIV . 

14 

Cl) . 

4U0 

XV 

15 

I) 

600 

XVI . 

. 16 

DC . 

600 

XVI I 

17 

DCC 

700 

XVIII 

18 

DCCC 

800 

XIX . 

19 

(LM . 

900 

XX . 

20 

XM 

990 

XXX 

. 80 

M 

1000 

XL 

. 40 

Ml) . 

1500 

I, . . 

60 

MDCCXJ . 

. 1800 

I.V 

. 55 

MCMLXI 

1961 

LX 

60 

MM . . 

2000 


RUSSIAN 

ALPHABET 


A a 

a 

P p 

1 

r» 0 

b 

C c 

.8 

R B 

V 

T T 

t 

r r 

K 

y y 

11 

Jin 

d 

<I) (J) 

i pll 

E e 


X X 

Kit ' 

HI Ht 

7 .h 

H u 

ts 

3 3 

z 

M 4 

fli * 

11 n it 

1 

111 m 

sh 

K It 

k 

m 111 

slicli • 

J1 Ji 

1 

LI LI 

y ‘ 

M M 

ni 

3 3 

V * 

II n 

n 

K) 10 

yu ‘ 

0 0 

0 

>1 n 

ya 

11 n 

J*. J 

0 0 

J 


j * C8 m *' loch * as in “ bit 

* as m " church ”, * as in “epic”. 

I * as in " Ashchurch”. as in “ you ”, 



ACADEMICAL HOODS 
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GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES— COLOURS OF HOODS 


Aberdeen 

M A Blnck Rilk lined with white nilk and 

edged round t ipe and cowl 

I'Lltt Scarlet Buperftne cloth llnc»l with white 

bilk 

l’> D Black corded allk lined with purple silk 

I'D Scarlet auperllne cloth lined with purple 

Fllk 

H L Black corded silk edged t*'*', * M le r !■„- 

EL U Black corded silk lined 'I •■■I..' ! -i. ' 

EL D Scarlet supci line cloth lined witn light blue 

Fllk. 

M B , (Jli H Black corded sdU lined with crimson silk 

t'h M. White corded silk lined with criiiison si'k 

H D bcarlet superfine cloth llnctl with cimison 

silk 

B Sc. Black corded silk lined with (rreen silk 

D Sc bcarlet superfine cloth lined v 1th green 

Fill 

B Sc (-Vgrli ) Black corded silk edged witli green silk 
B S( (Eng ) Block corded silk with gret n and whih! 

Bilk 

B (For) Black corded silk u 1th waved giccn silk 

edging 

B Cora Black corded silk idgoil with 111 ic silk 

Hi D bcarlet suiierflue cloth liiinl with black 

rihbcd silk 

Aolf — All the hoods of this unlvcrsitir are of the full 
lvj)c, with rounded rapes, but have m> linpipe to th< cowl 
or hood poHion pioper 


Belfast, Tlie Queen’s University 

B A Black ribbed silk edged w'th white fur sn 1 

the neck edged willi entered blue nlik 
H A Black ribbed silk lined and edged witii 

watered Hue mlK 

D Litt Scarlet supernne cloth lined with whiti 

I Ilk and edged with wntcicd bine silk 
B IJ Black ribbed silk lined with white silk and 

edged with watered blue silk 

1) I) bcarlet eiiperdne cloth lined with black 

nlk and edged with watc'red blue silk 
LL B Black lUibed Bilk lined with pink Bilk and 

edged with watered blue siik 

Eli 1) Hcarlet Buperfine cloth lined with pink silk 

and edged with watered blue silk 
H B , B Oil , \ Black ribbed bilk lined with scarlet silk and 

B A O / edged with watered blue sllk 

M Oh. Ribbed red silk lined with white silk and 

edged with watered blue silk 

M D bcarlet superfine c loth lined with scarlet 

bilk and e<lgcd with w.atcied blue silk 
\ O Blac k ribbed silk lined w ith purple silk and 

edged with watered Iiluo silk 

P. Allis Blue silk lined with white silk and edged 

with watered blue silk 

!) Mils bcaiht supernne cloth lined with blue nilk 

and edged with watered blue s'lk 
rii D bcarlet buperflne cloth lined with violet 

bilk and edged with Acatcred Idue silk 
B ''c Black ribbed silk lined with green silk and 

edged with waUred blue silk 

M Sc Bibbed red silk lined Acith green silk and 

edged AAitli Acatcred blue silk 

I) So bcarlet superfine cloth lined with green 

silk and edged with Avatercil l>liie silk 
B br (l'>on ) Black ribbed silk lined Awth rose jiink silk 
and edged with AAaterc«l blue silk 
M bi (Econ ) Bose pink bilk lined with Aihite silk and 
edged with watered l>hic bilk 

BUS Black ribbed silk lined w'jth grey silk and 

edged Avitli AC ate red blue ulU 

B Agric. Bl.uk ribbed silk lined with yellow silk and 

edged Avith A'atcred blue silk 

11 .Agric Becl libbcd silk linc<i with jelloAV silk and 

edged AAith AC cUrid blue sillw 
JVole — Bachelors and Mai Vers’ hoods are of the siinple 
shape and Dtictors oi the full shape All the hoods ha\e 
the neck portion at hast cdgeil with tlic pale blui. AvaUred 
Mlk peculiar to llif!. L'liiversity 


Birmingbam 

]5 A* Black rlblicd silk lined for > avIUi w'.atcred 

electric blue 

M A Black ribbed silk fully lined with watered 

electric 1)1 iie 

JJ l; Black ribbed silk lined with watered cobalt 

blue 

1) I) bcailet supcrllnc cloth lined with watered 

cobalt blue 

LL B B1 1 ( k r.‘d,c 1 .'k 'ined for d” with watered 

I !• li/i till C'l -ilk 

LL.M. Biac K iibl c' -i' . I ill> li led with AivatAcd 

Lron/e green silk 

I.L.D bcarlet superfine cloth lined aaiUi watered 

bronze green silk. 

DD (72nd Kd) 


Black ribbed silk lineil for 3” with witered 
cardlnil silk 

Black ribfied silk fully lined vdth watered 
cardlri’il silk 

Bcarlet superfine cloth lined Avith watered 
cardinal silk 

Black ribbed silk lined for I” with watered 
orange silk 

bcarlet superfine cloth lined with Avats'-jd 
orange silk 

t'ninson cloth, lined with the Avatcrod n Ik 
of the Faculty 

Black ribbed silk linc'd for cvith wi'erel 
grey silk 

Black ribbed silk fully lined Avifh wate red 
grev -ilk 

hc.irlct superfine cloth lined wifli watered 
gre\ silk 

Hcarlet superfine cloth lined wifh waterel 
clef trie tduc silk 

Black libbed silk lined for 3" with watered 
dark red silk 

I’liick ribbed silk fully Ilncil with watered 
• 1 Ilk ird silk 

Bd-ick nblied silk lined for with watere ' 
terra -ccitEi, silk 

Blick rlbbid nlk fully lined wifh Avatcred 
tcrr.c'cotta silk 

“I 1 olloAV the Fcheme for Bachelors and 
> Masters ahoAC with J" of tfie watered 
J fdU of the Fac ulfy 
j\ol« — All hoods are of the full shape, similar to London, 
ill the tapes liaAiii,j woll-touuded cornerj 


Bristol 

PA All lioo.ls are of the full sha i»e* smidar 

M A to (’aiubridge Honda are made of the 

1 I. B t iiiA eraitv’s special red stuff or silk 

1 EM Bichelnr's hoods are jtaitly lined Autli .i 

I.E D silk of i somewhat lighter shade of b'ni- 

.M B , (T B Acrsityrcd Masters’ hooda are fully lined 

Fli M. Avith wlute silk, and Doctors’ .are fiillA' 

M I> lined with salmon-coloured silk 'I he 

B Mus M B , <’h B hood la fully lined with light 

li Mua red silk and edgoil inside the lino.l proper 

Fill) with I* of white silk The LL B hood H 

B He lullj lined with the lighter shade of Uni- 

M Ho v( rsity red and edged with J* \ lolet silk 

1) Ho 'J tic B Mus hood IS fully lined with laven- 

1) iatt der silk and edgeil with J' laxeiider silk 

B l» b 'Ihc Fb D hood D of red bilk fullc lii'cd 

Al I) H with (lark violet silk 

B H, (I)cAtn Be ) [This Is an untonAcnLional systetr ] 

B \ He 
B A (Ec on ) 


Cambndge 

D A Flack corded olloru in silk lined with white 

fur 

M A Black Lorded ottoman silk lined Avith fins 

ijhhed AAhitc Mlk 

B D Black corded ottoman silk hned Avlth fine 

libbed blac'k Mlk 

1) O be irlet superfine cloth IliieJ with shot silk 

lilac shade 

I,L B Eight tense silk lined Ailtli whde fur 

EL M Black corded ottoman silk lined with hg'it 

cense sill. 

LED Hcarlet superfine Goth lined Avllli luht 

cerise sillc. 

M B , B t'ti Mid-cerise silk lined amHi white fiu- 

M t’h. lllack corded ottom in silk lined with 

mld-c c rise silk 

M.D Varlet suporfhn- cloth fmel AtiLh mid- 

cerise nlk 

Mu 3 B iJeej) f berry coloured satin lined with 

Avhite fur 

Mub M Black corded ottoman silk bned with deep 

r>'er'-v re'lo”'-f ■! » itln 

Uua U t iia'ii . ^ I ' : II ■ xiii. JiM* 1 with deep 

M He Black c'lotli lined wath shot silk (pink with 

blue) 

He D N.ulet Huperfliie cloth lined with shot silk 

(pmk With blue) 

])1 Lilt Black cloth Imccl Aiith deep cense silk 

(scArlet) 

Iatt I) bcarlet superfine cloth fined with ilecsp 

cense silk (scarlet) 

Ffi D Bhick corded ottoman silk Lno I witli 

bcarlet superfine cloth 

JVo/c — All hoods are ol the full shape Edging is for- 
1 bidden Cambridge Law degrees aie in Law (not Laws) 


M B . Ch U 
C'h M. 

M D 
B Mus 
D Afus 
Ph I) 

B Hr 
AI Hr 
D 3c 
D Litt 
B I) S 

M 1) H 

B Coni 

AI Cora 

B Soc Hr 
Al s<,r Hi 



ACADEMICAL HOODS 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


N24 


The University of Dublin (Trinity College) 

B A. Block, Wlilt-e Fur, White. 

M.A, Black, Dark Blue. 

B I>. Black and Black 811k. 

I> D. Kcarlet and Black 8ilk. 

LL.B. Black and WLlle. 

liL.D. Scarlet, Pink 

B AOr *^ }Bliick, CrhnRon 

MOh. ’ Crhnaon, White, Blue. 

M.A.O. Black, I’nrple. 

M.D. Bcarlet, Crimson 

Mtw B. Pale Blue, White Fur. 

^lua.D. WTilte, Bose. 

Ph.D. Bonrlct, Yellow 

M.LItt. White lined with Blue. 

LItt 1). Scarlet and Mid -Blue, 

B .So. Dark Green, Black. 

M So. Wtdte Myrtle Green 

So D Starlet, Myrtle Green 

B Dent. Sc. Myrtle Green. Black Crimson. 

M.Dent So. Myrtle Green, Pale Blue, Crlnison 
M V B. Black, Maroon, Olive (ireeu. 

M V.M. White lined with Maroon 

B A 1. Black Green 

M.A I White, Green. 

B Comm Black, Gold. 

M Comm. White, Gold. 

B A I (Klee. Black, Green, Oranpe. 
et Mech ) 

8c B (Tech.) Dark Green lined yuth Black edged with 
Orange 

Apr B. Black lined with Brown 

Apr.M White lined with Brown 

Apr (Foresl.)B Black lined with Brown edged with Green 

Agr.tForcBt )M. White lined with Brown edged wtfli Green. 

Hote — All hoods are made In tlve full shape, similar to 
I ondon ; the capes should be rounded. Bachelors’ an<l 
Wasters' hoods are generally of black corded silk lined with 
fur or silk mentioned ahoye, whereas Doctors* hoods are of 
scarlet superfine cloth lined with the silk spccilicd ahoye. 
Eiceptlons are, for example — 

B.DeDt.Sc. Myrtle preen silk lined with hlack watered 
'' silk and edged m itli crimson silk 

M Dent.So. Myrtle preen silk lined with p.ile blue silk 
and edged with crimson silk 

ITua.B. Pale blue silk partly lined aud edged with 

white fur 

Mus.D. Cream figured dnnusk silk lined with rose- 

coloured satin 

Durham 

B.A. Black and White Fur lining. 

M.A. Black and T’alntlu.ite 

BD.i Black and Black. 

D D. Scarlet and P.il itinatc 

B O li. Purple and White Fur 

n C Tj. Scarlet and White 

BL M. Maroon and Purple. 

MB., B.9. Scarlet, Palatinate and Wliite Fur edging. 
M.S. Bose and Purple 

D.Oh. Bcarlet, Rose and Purple 

M D Scarlet, Scatlet and Palatinate. 

B Mus. Palatinate and Brocaded Hatin. 

D Mua. Brocaded Satin and Palatinate 

I>li j). Bcarlet, Scarlet and I’alatinato Purple Silk 

edging 1” 

B.Sc. Palatinate, Fur and Scarlet Silk edging 

M 3c. Black, Purple and Scarlet Silk edging | ' 

T) Sc Palatinate and Scarlet. 

D Litt. Scarlet and Gold. 

B.Hy. Black, Purple, Scarlet and White Fur. 

U >[y. Scarlet, Purple and White 

B.D.S. Bose, Ivory ami White Fur edging. 

M.D.S. Bose and Ivory. 

B Com. Black and Cerise and White Fur edging. 

M Com. Black and Cerise Silk lining 

B Arch. Black, Blue and White Pur edging, 

and 2 Diplomas (not Degrees) — 

LTh 
L D 3. 

IfoU • — Bachelors' and Masters’ TToods are generally In- 
tended to lie of the Oxford M.A type, but Doctors’ hoods 
are of the Oxford Doctors’ typo with well-rounded capes. 

Palatinate purple silk, cloth, or casslmerc is peculhix to 
this University it is m fact a soft lilac shade. 

Edinburgh 

M A. Black and White. 

B.D Black, Purple and Fur. 

D D. Black and Purple 

B.L Black, Blue and Fur 

LL.B. Black, Blue and Fur 

LL.D. Black and Blue 

M.B , Oh.B. Black, Crimson and Fur. 

Oh M. Black and Ooki 

M.D. Black and Crimson. 

B.Mua. Scarlet, White and Fur. 

D.Miu. Scarlet and White, 

PluD. Black, Brown and Blue Shot. 

B.SC. Black, Green and White Fur. 

D.Sc. Black aud Greeu. 


D.I.Ift Black, Blue and Yellow 

B D S. Black, Crimson bordered with Ivory Fur 

M D S. Black, Crimson bordered with Ivory Fur 

B Coio. Black, Primrose Yellow, Fur. 

B Ed Black, Blue and Fiu’ 

A'ofe* — All hoods are of the simple shape f nd are worn 
back to front; all are lined with silk of the I'aculty colour. 
Bachelors’ being edged nitb wlilte fur as well Some of the 
I>octors’ hoods (e g. M.D ) have a sewn on cape of crimson 
silk as well. 

Exeter 

B.A. Dove grey cloth edged with I’aciilty colour 

art silk. 

M A Dove grey cloth lined with I’acully colour 

art silk 

D.LItt. Sc II let superfine cloth lined with dove 

grey cloth. 

LL.B, Dove grey cloth edged with I'acnlly colour 

art silk 

LL.lf Dove grey cloth lined with Faculty colour 

art Fill. 

LL D. Scarlet superfine cloUi lined with dove 

grey cloth 

B .Sc. Dove grev cloth nlgcd with raiulLy colour 

art. silk 

M.Sc Dove grey cloth iim d with Faculty coloiu 

.art silk. 

D.Sc. Sc.arlet superfine clolh hoed with dove 

grey cloth 

B A (Social Dove srrey cloth edged with Ficiiltv colour 
Studies) art sdk 

M A (Social Dove grey cloth llu<*d u.th Faculty colour 
Studies). art. silk 

Ph D (all Dove giey cloth lined with scarlet (lo'ii 

l''acultipF) 

'Ibe P€icuJty colours ire — 

Alia Kingfisher blue 

l«aw Purple 

Science Tuiquoise blue 

Social Studies Dark blue. 

y’ote — All bachelors have theological college style hoods, 
unllned. all the seams show, and the hood proper is merely 
edged with the Pacultv colour 2" both inside and outside 
the cowl portion All Doctors’ bonds (inti Pb D ) are very 
beaiT. being made of cloth ami fully lined with cloth —no 
silk. All hoods are of the full shape similar to Cambridge 
The Ph 1). hood is the Higher Do< tors’ hood iiislde out. 

Glasgow 

M A Black and Purple 

B D Black, <’heir\, and Sc.irh t cloth border. 

D 1) Scsrl-t nod White. 

B L Black and Bed (Venetian red sill ) 

LL B. Black, Bed, and Scarlet cloth oorder 

LI., D ScMrlet and Red (Vcuctnn red silk) 

M.B , Ch.B Black and Starlet silk limd with S, irl< t 
cloth 

Ch M, Black silk lined with Scarlet sHk 

M 1). Scarlet cloth lined and tatrd with S. irlci 

silk, 

B Mua Black, Bine and Scarlet cloth border. 

I) Mua. Starlet and Blue 

Ph D Black and Crimson 

II Sr Black, Gold and S. arict clotli border 

D Sc Scarlet and Gold 

B Lilt. Black, White and Scarli t i lotli border 

I) idtt Scarlet and Purple 

B D S Black, Green and Scarlet cloth border 

M D S. Black and Green 

B V M S. Black, Terr.i-cotte ami Starlet rlotb border 

M V.S. Black and Terra -cetta 

D V.M, Scarlet and ’lerra-cotta. 

Ed.B. Black, Blue and Starlet clolh border. 

Ifolf — All hoods arc of the full shape with weli-rounded 
capes. 

HoU 

B A. All hoods sro lined tliroughont with thn 

M A University silk, a turqnoiae blue talTet'i 

I) Tiitt All Bachelors’ hoods (other than B 1) and 

B D B Mils ) are of black ribbed rayon, of the 

D D improved Oxford Burgon shape The 

LL B. B I) is of black superfine cloth of the sn me 

LL M shape as the Doctors’. The B Mus. is of 

LI,.D. the B4ame shape as the B A , I, LB and 

B Mus B Sc , but Is of cream figured damask silk. 

D Mus. The Ph 1) Is of claret coloured cloth 

B Sc. The D Mua is of the same shape as the 

M.Sc. Doctors’ (f e. of the Improved Oxford 

D Sc. Doctors' shape) hut is of cream figured 

Ph.D, damask silk. All the Higher Docttirs’ 

(In all hoods are of scarlet superfine cloth with 

Faculties) seml-clrcular cape of the Improved Oxford 

Doctors’. The necks of all hoods are cut 
In one piece with a single central seam and 
no neck bands are let In Edging of all 
hoods is forbidden except that Masters' 
hoods are ordered to be edged with the 
lining silk (turquoise blue) round the cape 
portion only ■ all Masters’ hoods are of the 
London shape, with well-rounded cape. 



ACADEIVIICAI. HOODS 


GENERAL COMPENDI UM 


National University of Ireland (Dublin , Cork 
and Galway) 

n A Urten nnd 

M A tlrrpii. Whlt^ and lih.e 

LL B. rireeu and Pnine. 

1-Ln CJroen J-rul Prune. 

B A 6^ ^ and Brarlet. 

M <’h tlreen, Wliite and MeaHot. 

MAO (Jreeii, White, Hearlet and Oold 

1) Oreon an<l Scarlet 

B Mils. Oreen and Coral Pink. 

J) Mus. Green and Coral Pink. 

Ph It Green, M-vroon and Facullv col.mr 

B.Hc Green and St Patric kV Blue. 

1) Sc Green and St I'atrick’i Blue 

D Utt Green and White 

DLittOelt Green and SalTron 

ll.D 3 Green, Silver Grev and Searlet 

M.D 3 Gn'en, White, Silver Grev and Sl irlet 

B Comni. Green ami Stiawberrv 

M Comrn Green, White and Str-iwherrv 

M.J^con Sc. tlreen. White .and Stnwberrv 

ll.Econ.Sc Green, White and Strawberry 

B Sc Agnc. Gfcru ind Light Green 

M Sc.Agric Green, White .vnd Light Green 
B Sc (Dairying) Green and Orange. 

B Soc Sc Green, White and Jlaroon 

B Eng Green, lined terra-cotta po[illn 

M Eng Green, White, border of 3' rerra cotta 

M Vet B. Green and Celtic Blue 

Id. Vet M. Green, White and Celtic Blue 

B.Arch Green and Gold 

M Arch Green, \Vhite and Gold. 

B Agrlc Sc (Jreen and Light Green 

M Agn< Sc tJreen. White and Light Green 

A'ofe — Bncholoifl" hooda are ol the simple ah ipe, Maaien 
and Doctois’ are of the full shape 


B A 
M A. 

B D 
3) D 
J.L B 
LL M 
LL D 

M B , Ch B 
Ch M. 

M D 
B Mus. 

Pli 1) 

B Cli n 
M Ch D 
B Sc 
M Sc 
D.Sc 
1) LItL 
M Ed 


Black, faced inside with gold tatfeta and 
piped along outer e tges with scarlet 


l>nrk (ireen 

Dark Green and White. 

Dark Green, Scarlet and W lute 

Scarlet, Daik Green and W liltc 

Light Green 

Light Green and White 

Scarlet nnd IJght Green 

Dark fJreen and Light Green 

Dark Green, White and Light Green 

Scarlet, Dark Green .nd Light Green 

J) irk Green and W^hlte 

Green and Scarlet 

Dark Green and Jfiddle Green 

Dark Green, Whitt and Middle Green 

SLddle Green 

Middle Green and Wlute 

Scarlet and Middle (Jrecn. 

Scarlet and Dark Grec n 
Dark Green, White and Middle Gieen 1' 
laid on the lining 
Light Green .ind Dark tlreen 
Light Green, W’'hite and D.irk Giten 


A ( 1 /e — Bacli 
shajie and Doci 

Leicester 


Red. lined with Tartan Green 


Red. lined with a 
ligliter shade 
Silver Grey, lined Red 
Koval Blue, lined Red 
Black lined Red 


vatered la IB la of 


and all uthur hood 

Liverpool 


lelora’ hoods are of a «pe(dal simple shape. 


B A. 

M A. 

LL.B.* 

LLM. 

LL D. 

MB , Ch.B. 
ChM 

M Oh (Orth.) 
M.D 
Pb D. 

B Sc. 

MSc. 

D.Sc. 

D Lltt. 

B D.3. 


Black, Apple Blossom and Fur 
Black and Apple Blossom 
Black, Bronze ami Fur 
Black and Bronze 
Scarlet and Bronze 
Black, Lavender and Fur 
J Black and Lavender 
Scarlet and Lavender 
Scarlet, Black and Velvet. 
Black, Slate Blue and Fur 
Black and Slate Blue 
Scarlet and Slate Blue. 

Scarlet and Apple Blossom. 
Block, Dark Red and Fur. 


Ao/e — Bachelors' n 
Doctuis' .irc full shall 


Bla( k and Dark Red 
B1 ick. Orange aud Fur. 

Black aud Orange. 

Scarlet aud Orange 
Black, Grey and Fur. 

Black and Grey. 

Scarlet and Grey. 

Black, W'hite ^th two uarrovr lines of 
Black Velvet, l'’ur. 

Blaik, White with two narrow lintw of 
BlacJ. Velvet. 

Black, Citron and I'ur 

Black and Citron 

Black and I^avcnder 

Scarlet, Black and Velvet, 

lors’ and Maslcia' hoods are simple shape 


jOlite C.rten (corded) 
ViolcL 


elnrs' and Masters hoods aic of the simple 
ora’ hoods are ol the full sh.tpc 


Red, lined with Silver Grev 
Red, lined with Ko>a1 Blue 
Ked, lined with Mlver Grey 
Red, lined with Royal Blue 


T’h i) 

B Pliarm. 

B D S 
M 1) H 
M d.tDent 

Surg ) 

B Vet Med. 
M Vet Med 
B Sc (Eng ) 
M Sc.(Eng ) 
I ) S( (E' (T ) 
B Se (K9t. 

Man ) 

B Sc (Vet. 


]\ole — Ml liondon hoods are of Identical shape (full 
shape witli roumled cape) Bachelors’ hoods are lined with 
Faculty colour 3' only. Masters' are fully lined. Doctors* 
are all of scarlet superfine cloth fully luted with Faculty 
<olour silk Bachelois who arc registered Members of t on- 
, vocation tre entitled to wear hoods of black corded ottoman 
I silk, the roruainder of tlio hood being fully lined with tine 
1 ribbed white silk The B Mua hood ih an exception and U 
I of niid-blue corded silk with Unmg of white watered silk, 
but tull> lined with white tvaiered silk if a Member of Convo- 
cation The Ph D hood Is of claret colouretl cloth fully 
lined with claret coloured silk, and map he edged with silk 
of the Paculti In which the degree was taken Bachelors’ 
hoodi (except B Mus ) and Masters' hoods are black, only 
Mcijihenj ol Coniocation being illowed silk hoods 


Manchester (Victoria University) 


B A 
M A. 

B D. 

D D 
LL B. 

LL M, 

LL D 

61 D . Oh.B 
Ch M. 

M D 
Mum B 
Allis. D. 

Ph D. 

B Sc 
M Sc 
1) Sc 
1) Lltt. 

B 1) S. 

M.D.3. 

D D S 

B.A (Theol ) 

B A (Mus ) 

B A (Econ ) 

B A (Admin 
B .V (C,om ) 

M A (Econ ) 

M A (\dmin) 
M A (C<}m ) 

B Sc Tacli. 
MSc Tech 
M£d. 

Aole.— Ah 1- 
back to front w 


Black, Blue and Fur 

Black nnd Blue 

Black, Heliotrope and Fur 

Gold nnd Gold 

Black and Violet 

Bhck and \ lolet. 

field and Gold. 

Black and Rod. 

Bl ick and Red. 

Gold and Gold 
D.irk and Idght Blue 
(lold and Gold 
Gold and Gold 
Black, Salmon and Fur 
Black and S.almon. 

Gold and (ioM 
Gold ind Gold 
Black, Paivn and Fur 
Black and Fawm 
Gold f.ad Gold 

^Black, Blue and Fur 

^ Black, Oringc and Fur. 


^ Black and Orange. 

Black, Terra-cotta and Fur. 

Black and Terra-cotta 
Block aud Blulsli-Green 
ooda are ol the simple shape and are worn 
Ith the tippet or Uriplpe outwards. 



ACADEMICAL. HOODS 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


Nottingham 


Blue and (.'berry and Black. 

B i>. Linht Blue and Puri)le and Black. 

D D. LigLt Blue and Purijle and dcarlet. 

|/J' Blue and Maroon and Black. 

LL 1) LIrM Blue and Maroon and Scarlet 

B M’li LIrIiI Blue and I'ink and Black. 

!'> Idtt Light Blue and Cherry and Sc.arlol 

^Llght Bhie and Iloyil Blvie and Black 
D 3c Light Blue and Boral Blue and Scarlet 

Ph D Light Blue and Faculty Colour and Claret 

M 3<f ( A^c ) Blue and Green and Black. 

I) Sc (Agrlc ) Light Blue and Green and Scarlet. 

^ Blue and Light Navy and Blac't. 

M 3c (hng ) ) 

D Sc (Eng ) Light Blue and Light Navy \,nd Scarlet 

B Pharrn 1 Ight Blue and Grey and Black. 

M Phann Black, Light Blue and Grey 

M F](l Light Blue and Idlac and Black. 

iWole — All hooda m thU ITnlveralty are of the full, 
Cambridge, ahape All Bachelors’ hooils are of hi u-k atuiT, 
lined for 3” only w th light Lluo silk 'Lho hoods of ill 
Masters and of Bachelors in Divinity aro of black silk, and 
lined throughout with light blue silk. 

TJie hoods of Doctors In Philosophy are of claret coloured 
silk or elotli lined throughout with light blue silk T!\e 
hoods of the Higher Doctors are of scarlet superllne clutJi 
llnerl throughout witli light blue silk 

All hoods In this I'liivi rsity are hound (cowl portion only) 
with.a ribbon of tho afipropnate laculty i olour 
The Faculty colours are — 

Arts Cherry red Phirmary Do\e grey 

Thecilogv I’uiplp AgiKulturc and Green 


Musii Pink 

Ellin allon Lilac 
Science Itoyal 


fCiigiiK eilng Light Navy 
and Mining blue 


Jllack, half-lined und edged with white fur 
Blar k silk, lined inrnson or shot iriiirMon 
Nilk 

Blue U, lined ftno rihherl black silk 
Scarlet superfine cloth, lined due ribb«<l 
blar k silk 

Medium blue silk, lined or triintiv-d ullh 
white fur 

Pc.iritt supcrline cloth, lined crimson silk 
Medium blue, half-bned and edged with 
white fur- 

Black silk, Unod and edged with blue silk 
Brarlet snperflne cloth, lined crimson silk 
fillac silk, half-lined and edged with wdiite 
fur 

Cream silk hrocaile with apple-blossom 
embroidery lined with cherry crimson 
silk 

J'Scarlet suiferdne cloth, lined with grey «llk 
Light blue, half-lined and cdgc<l with white 


l.inie as B Litt 
lark liliie silk lit 
oarlet snptiline 
silk 


Readmg 


Miu.B Cerulean blue silk edgoil with white fur 

Mus.D. Cerulean blue silk or cloth with a white 

lining (satin) 

Ph.D. Nanking Blue, white lining (aatia) 

B 3c. Purple Lilac, white fur ed^ng. 

‘D So. Purple Lilac, white lining ((|r tin). 

]* Litt. SalTron Yellow, white fur edging 

D Litt. Batfron Yellow, white lining (silk). 

B D 3 Claret, white fur edging 

M I) 3. CLarct, 

i) D 3c. Ckiret, white lining (satin). 

B Coin. Black, green lliiing, white fur edging 

B Phil. Gold, white fur edging 

B Ed. Black, primrose lining, white fur edging 

yole — All hoods of this Eniversity are of tlio full shape 
with well-rounded capes. 

Sheffield 

B A Green, Fur an<l Strawberry 

M A. Green and Strawberry 

LL B, Green, Fur and Palo Green 

1,L M. Green and Pale Green 

LL.D lied and P.ile Green. 

M B . Oh.B Green, Fur and Bod 
Cli.M. Green, Ue<l and VVlilto. 

M.D. Bed and P.cd 

B Mns. Green, Strawberry, White Fur and Sil'i 

D Mus. Ked, White ind Strawberry 

B 3c. Green, l''ur aiul Apricot. 

M 3c. Green .and A pi loot. 

I) Sc. Ked and Apricot. 

D T-Itt. Ked and Strawberry 

B D 3. Green, I' nr and Kose Pink 

M D 3, (freen and Rose Pink 

B Eng. Green, Fur and I’urple 

M Eng. Green and Purple. 

I) Eng. Ked .and Pur|)le 

B Met. Green, Fur and Steel Grey 

M Met. Grtcn and Steel Grey 

D.Mct. Ked and Steel Gr«y 

AW — All hoods of this Uniiersity are oi the full shi.ic 


I Southampton 


Faculty ooloura - 


*d with white silk 
Goth, lined navy-blue 


Arts Ml 

Law Bl 

BcGence Pwl 
B A 
M A 
1 ) T.itt. 

B A (Law) 

LL B. 

LL.f,t. 

LL D. 

B Sc 
M Sc. 

1) So. 

B Sc (Eng ) 
M.Sc(Euk) 

D Sc (Eng) 

B 3r (Econ ) 
M Sc ( Econ ) 
D Sc (Econ ) 
M A (Educ > 
Ph D (In all 
Faculties) 


yote — The Oxford Bachelors' hooils (except B.D A 
B Phil ) and the M A hood are cither of Burgon or Oxford 
shape The B Phil and M Ch. hoods are alw i>s of Otionl 
shape The B D and all DocLoih’ lioods are of Gie corre* t 
full apron shape B A , M.A , M Ch and B D hooda ,irc 
of corded black silk, the other B ichelors’ hoods arc of 
cordeil or ribbed silk of the colour khowu. lined or trimmed 
with white fur When the Burgon shape is used the hood 
Is half-lined and edged with fur, but for the Oxford shnp* 
only an edging of fur la used 


Mld-ceilse Engineering Oiange 

Blue (Fniv silk) Eeonomlis Light gicen 

KUhgold Fjduiatioii Whilo 

All hoods are lined 1 hroiighont with tho 
Fnlverslty sflk. i peacock blue All 
Bachelors’ hoods are of bl.u k ribbed rayo i 
of tlie improied Oxford Uiirgon shape 
The cowl portion ordy is edged inskle iiid 
outside with i' of the Faculty colour, ex- 
cept in Law, In which c^ase the lining n 
turned o\er I" on to the outside to lorrn 
llie edging, and B A (Law) which Ins an 
utlded edging of mid-ccrlse of | ' on the 
) outside ol the cowl portion All Masters' 

) hoods arc of the I^ondon shape, hut with 

) will rounded cape, the cowl portion is 

a ) edged i” inside and outside with the 

n ) Fn< iilty colour except LJ. M , in which case 

[I ) the lining ^llk is turned over g ' on the oiit- 

5 > side to make tho edging The capi of 

xli M.astcrs’ hoods Is edged j” with tin pc.i- 

8) cock-hlue lining silk All i'li D hoods aro 

of clarct-coloured cloth fully liiud witn 
peacock-blue silk All the Higher Doctors’ 
hoods arc of scarlet Buperllne cloth fully 
Imed with peai ork-hliie silk All Doctors’ 
hoods duel Ph 1) ) are of the Improve, 1 
Oxford 1) 1) shape Neck hands aro pro- 
hibited for all hoods, the neck of which 
must be Lilt on (lie curve in one piece witli 
a single central seam. 


Black and Green shot Blue ('}") 
Black and Green shot Blue 
Black and Puriilo shot Ked (3") 
Bhuk silk lined with Ked silk i 


15 A All Reading hoods are lined with cream 

M A. coloured silk Bachelors’ hoods aro of 

D LitL dark blue lined with cream silk to a depth 

B Sc of .5" All hoods are full shape Ail 

M.3c. Doctors’ hoods are of scarlet superllne 

D 3c. cloth fully lined with cream silk, ol the full 

)‘h I). shape, except Fh D , which is of crimson 

cloth lined with cream silk (maroon 
KusseU-Cord is generally used) 

St. Andrews 

M A. Black, cherry lining 

ii 1). Wood Violet, white fur edging 

D D. Wood Violet/- white lining (satin). 

B L. Pimento, white edging 

M B., Uh.B Meilici Crimson, white fur edging. 

■L'h Al Medici Gninson. 

LL.l) Pimento, white fur edging. 

LL D. Finieiito, white lining (sati i). 

M D. Medici Crimson, white lining (‘•atin). 


T.T. D 

M B , B Ch 
M Ch 
M D 
B Mus 
M Mus 


Scarlet and Piiiph shot Ked 
Bliik and Black allot Gretn and WGiitc 
BlaiU and shot diKri edged While 
SL.iiut and Bl.ai K ‘<hut Gieen and W'lide 
Blue and Peail silk lining to a depth of 3' 
Black silk fully lined witli Pcarl-coloun i 

Bilk 


j Black and shot Saxe Bine 
Scarlet and Pearl 
Black and Black shot Yellow. 
Black and Ulai k shot Yellow (.('') 
Scarlet and Bl.uk shot Yellow 
Crimson and Faculty colour 
Scarlet and Green sliot Blue 


yolr’ — Bachelors' hoods are of the simple slnape. Matter 
I and Doctors' hoods are of the full shape 
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USEFUL FACTORS 

(a-|- />)*-'«* \-2.ab\-h* 

(d—bV -2ab+b* 

a* — Ui -b) 

a*+b^~Aa^){a^ -ab \ b^) 

a^--b^^{a-b)(a*+ab\-b-) 

x*+x^l/“ f y*=^{x*+xy+v~)l r^—xv-l-y^) 

a’H 6‘ + c^ - 3ri^— (a-f^ h<'){a* l-6*-Fr* 

<i*{b — c) + ^j*(<’ - a) + c*(a —b)-— —{a -b){b~<‘)U —a) 
t>c(b~c) \-caU'-a) + ah{n-b) - ~(a - b)(b -c)(c -a) 
<i(6* —c*) + b(c'' —a’) hf'(a^ — b^) -(a —b)(b ~c)(c — a) 

ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION 

I.arit term -- a )- {/i 1 ) U 

Slim to n termH -- ” [2a v- in — 1) d] 


GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION 
j)th term ^ 

] 1 - 7 ^* 

Siuii to n t-ornis ~ a — or a - — 

I 1 - r 


(c) If sin 0 ■= Bill a, then 0 ~ v n -f- ( — l)”a 
]»' COB 6 cos a. tlien 0 - 2 n vr i a 
] t tan 0 = tan a, tlicn 0 -- nv [ a 

(f ) sin (A [ R) -- sin A cos B f coa A sin IJ 

<‘08 (A + B) ^ <08 A cos II — H/n A sin B 

sin (A — B) - Bin A coa B — coa A sin 15 

coa (A — B) -= COB A cor B [ sin A sin B 


81 n C 

! Bin D — 

2 sin 

.L 1) C 

cos — 

- 1) 

Bin C - 

- am D — 

2 cos 

T D . c 

- I) 

coa C 

1 COB 1) = 

2 COB ^ ' 

1- D C 

.y COS - 

- 1) 

2 




C 

“ D C 

- 1) 


■ COB C - - 2 Bin 


Sum to infti'.itv 1 _ u _ 
when r '-T 1 J ' 1 “ ' 7 - 

PERMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS 

in 

»P,=- 7 i(n-l)(n- 2 ) (n^+ 1 )-,'- 

iii— r 

n(n-l)(n-2) (a-r-l-1) Ii» 

IL 1 ^*-' 


tan (A + B) 
tan (A - B) 


8111 (A [- B) I am (A — B) 

= am (A H) — sin (A — B) 
cos (A -f B) + cos (A — B) 
coa (A — B) — cos (A I B) 
tan A f tan B 
1 -- tan A tan B 
tan A — tan B 


BINOMIAL THEOREM 

(a -i- xV' — <i'‘ H na x \ x' ^x* ... 

+ »‘Cra” x'" t -t x»* 

MENSURATION FORMULiE 

Ttmwr ^ PvthaKorean Theorem a* ^ 6* + t* 
ijiJiKii \ (Jirtuiufereiice of circle = 2 n r 

f l^l^allelo^^r.lm --- bh 

ptavp- 'rnanKle = i 

'rrapcziiini - 4 oi b) h 
ARE vs I nrcle -- TT 7* 

' ijllipse = ^T ah 

f Cylinder - oin uin base ^ height 
CimvEn I f>)ne -- i cm uin bas'- « slant 
SuiiFACEfl I i 'onical Knistuin -- ir ( R f- r)s 

V Sphere = 4 tt r* 

f Ihrism (or Cylinder) ^ area base < 

1 heixht 

I Pyramid (or Cone) - 4 area base 
Volumes : height 

I rriamoid - |j(A i- B T i C) 

V Sphere --- ^ nr^ 

TRIGONOMETRY 

(a) TT— 'J 1 411)9 , . [apiiroximatioiLsare ““ and 


1 I tan A tan B 
- 2 Bin A COB A 

cos^ A — sin* A = 1 — 2 Bin* A 
2 cofi* A — 1 
2 tan A ... 1 — tan* A 

1 ^ tan* A 1 tan* A 

2 t.iu A 

1 — tan* A 

2 sin A — 4 Bin* A 
4 cos* A — .3 cos A 
2 tan A — tan* A 

1—2 tan* A 

V I — COB A , -x /\ bci 

— . COR . - Ji V 


* • COR “ J 

w~] "siirA ± 1 


/ 1 iiCOR A 


-± V ‘ 

/ 1 — 8111 A 
■'Z 1 — aiu A 


(g) h'grt rnu ^ logij m -+ logo n 
log = loga m — loga n 

logrt n?»» -- 71 logo m 
logo 771 logt 7/1 A logo b 


Bin A. Bin B Bin C . ^*-hc* — rt* 

) -- - C08A = 

(I 

, ') . \/l ^ -“<-1 , 003 ^ 

2 s{3 a) 

BUI A = \''s{3 — a)(.s — b){3 — c) 

I — b eos C T r cos B. 

B — (J b ~ r .A 
ban — , — - cot . 


— a) 

, ^‘' 3(3 — a)(.s — b){3 ■ 


A I’adian - f 

(b) am* U f cos* d = l 

(c) p- -- 


7 llj 

T" 17' 41 8002470964" 


Degrees 


20’ 

4,V’ 

00 ° 

90° 

Radians . 

0 


4 

2 

.T 

Sine 

0 

1 

J 

v'3 

.r 

1 

Cosmo 

1 


--- 

1 

0 

Tangent . 

0 

' _1_ 

1 

v3 

OQ 


2 2 ■ 

= \ — a) (■» — b) Is — c) = i 6 c sin A = 

4 cn Bin B = * ab sin C 

<16 _ r _ abc 

2 Hin A 2 Bin B ~ 2 sin C ~ 4 A 
= - ^ ~ {3 ~ a) t.in .y = ^ 

A . A " 


Area of a nuadnlateral mscnbable in a circle. 
- (s - a) (3 - b) (» - c) {3 - (i) 
sin 0 

== 1. when 0 Ls very small. 

Bln a \ 8m(a T)3)+sin(a | ‘2^)+ .to n terms 


Bin|a T " ^/ 3 ji 


/ 3 )»in f 


(d) sin (— d) — — sin 0 . cos (— 0) = cos 0 

sin (00'^ — 0) = 00 a 0 ; cos (90° — 0) = sin 0 
Bin IQO'’ + 0) = cos 0, cos (90° -[- 0) — — sliuO 
Bin (180° — 0) = sin0. oos (180° - 0) = - cosO 
sin (180° + 0) = - sin 0, cos (180° + 0) = 
- coa0 


cosa rco8(a+;3) + cos(a + 2/3) + ton terms 

f , n — lol tiJ5 
coH|a + -- .y -/ 3 | 8 in ~ 
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MISCELLANEOUS DATA. 

1 inptre 100 cm ^ 1000 mm ^ 0 001 Km 
1 yard -= 3 ft. 30 m 0 9144 metre. 

1 mile 8 fur 320 po. 1760 yards 
1 hectare = 100 ares (10,000 aq. metres) = 2 4711 
acres 

1 acre = 4840 sq vds. — 0 40468 hectare. 

1 litre =- 0 001 c metre == 1.75980 pitits. 

1 gallon -- 4 qt = 8 pt =- 0 1000 c. ft -- 4 540 
litres. 

1 quarter -- 8 bush 32 pk - 64 Kal. 

1 Kilogram — 1000 g ^ 0 001 tonne 
1 lb. = 10 oz = 7000 grains 453 0 grams 
1 ton = 20 cwt --- 80 qr. -- 2240 lbs 
1 litre of water weighs 1 kg . 1 c. ft of water 
weighs 02 3 Iba 

1 gallon of water weighs 10 lbs 
A circle of a radius r has a circumference 27rr and 

an area Trr*. where w = 3 1410, - 0 3183. 

77 

7T* == 9 8090. 

Base of natural logaiithms Is c = 2 7183. 

The acceleration of a falling body is 32 2 feet pci 
see. per sec , or 981 cm per sec per sec 
1 horee-power — 550 foot pounds per second --=■ 
746 watts. 

1 atmosphere — 760 mm of mercury (30 in.) = 
1 03 Kg. per sq cm 14 7 lbs, pei sq. inch = 
1010 millibars. 

1 statute mile = 5280 feet — approx. 1 6 kilo- 
metres. 

1 sea mile 0080 feet approx. 2000 yds. 

1 fable = -- i’ll sea mile 
1 shackle -- i cable 

1 knot 1 sea mile per hr *= approx. 100 ft. per 
mm. 

1 ton (ship capacity) = 100 e ft of water 

Gravity — “R” at lat. 45* 980 0 I PoUn 983 2 
{cm li,ec IsfC.) Equator 97b 0 I Greenwich 981 17 


Earth — Mean Diameter ==■ 7918 miles. 

Mean distance from Sun ~ 93.004,000 
miles 

Mean Density = 5 53 gm./cm ■ 

Mass = 6 9 X 10*^ tons. 

Sun — Diameter = 865.400 miles. 

Volume => 1.300.000 tunes that of Earth. 
Mass =- 332,000 times that of Earth. 
Moon — Mean distance from Earth ■= 238,857 miles. 
Diameter = 2.1(10 miles. 

Mechanical Equivalent of Heat. 

= 778 ft. lb. in lb. " F. units 
= 4 18 X 10’ ergs in grm “ C units 
Igitent Deats of fusion. Icc “ 79 6 

(calories per of vaporization. Water -- 539 
gin ) of iiiHion, Ixiad -- 6 

Velocity of light in vacuo = 180,282 6 miles per 
second. 


MECHANICS 

„ u 4- ft 
s = lit -h iff* 
ir - n’ + 

1* == mf 

or P =--/ 

1/ 

Time of swing of Pendulum — 

f = 277 \/T 


AREAS AND VOLUMES 


77 = 3 14159 
Circumference of circle 

27rr 

Area of circle 

— 77r* 

Vol of 'Sphere 

= 

Surlace of sphere 

~ 47rr* 

Vol. of cylinder 

-- 77r*/i 

Vol. of cone 

- iirr’/t 


UNITS AND DIMENSIONS 



riymhol 

Dimension 

Absolute Unit 

Fractlcal 1 nit 

Ratio 

Ivougtb . 

1 

L 

ceniiuieti-e ! 

micro-inlllimetre 

10-’ 



1 


liifht-ye.ir 

946 X 10*» 




foot 

mile 

C280 

Mass 

tn 

M \ 

gram 

— 





pound 

— 


Time 

1 

T 

second 

— 


Velocity 

V 

Ll’-^ 

ora per sec. 

— 





ft per sec. 

miles per hr. 
knots 

1 47 

Acceleration . . 

. / 

AT-* 

cm per sec per sea. 

— 





ft per sec per see 

— 


Momentum 

171* 

MLT-^ 




Force 


MLT-* 

Dvne 

— 





ponn«1al 

poundwelght 

32 2 

Work, y^nergy 

f/ 

if A* 7’-* 

erg 

joule 

10* 




foot- pound el 

foot-pound 

32 1 

Power 

P 

4fA»r-> 

eriiH per sec 

1 watt 

10* 




foot-poundals per sec 

foot-pounds per sec 

.32 2 





horse- power 

1 77 X 10« 


Alcohol 

Alum 

Aqua fortis 
Bi-ClJarbonate 
of 8oda 
Blue Vitriol 
(Blue Stone) 
Boracic Acid 
Borax 

Calomel 

Chalk 

Common Salt 
Corrosive Sub- 
limate 

Epsom Salts 

Fire Damp 
Glauber Salts 

Green Vitriol 


CHEMICAL NAMES OF COMMON SUBSTANCES 


- Ethyl Alcohol (CjHjOH). 

= Potassium Aluminium Sulphate 
(K,S04.Al,|S()J,.24Ha0). 

= Nitric Acid (UNO,). 

^ Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate 
(NaHCO,). 

= Copper Sulphate 
((?uS04.5H,0). 

“ Bone Acid (HgBO,). 

^ Sodium Borate 

(Na,B4O7.l0H,O). 

= Mercurous Chloride (IIg,Cl,) 
(laxative, non-poisonoiis). 

= Calcium Carbonate (CaCO,). 

~ Sodium Chloride (NaCl). 

^ Mercuric Chloride (HgCl,) 
(violently poisonous). 

— Magnesium Sulphate 

(MgS04.7H,0). 

Methape (CH4) -f air. 

Sodium Sulphate 
(Na,SO4.10H,O). 

= Ferrous Sulphate 
(FeS04.7HjO). 


Hypo = Sodium 'Fhiasulphate 

(Na2S20,.5H20) 

Lunc = Calcium Oxkle (CaO). 

Oil of Vitriol = Sulphuric Acid (HaS(J4) 

Plaster of P<aris = Calcium Sulphate 
(CaS04)2H20. 

Red liCad = 'rnplumbic Tetroxide (Pb,04). 

Sal Ammoniac = Ammomum Chloride (NH4CI). 

Sal Volatile Impure Amraonumi Carbonate 

([NH4l,CO,). 

Saltpetre =* Potassium Nitrate (KNO,). 

Salts of licmon = Potassiiim Hydrogen Oxalate 
(KHC2O4). 

Spirit of Salt = Hydrochloric Acid (HCI). 

Sugar of TiCad Lead Acetate 

(Pb[C2H,0.],.3H,0) 

Verdigris = Basic Copper Acetate 

(-CulCaHaOjIa.CufOHla) 

Vinegar = DUute Acetic Acid (CBII4O1) 

Washing Soda = Crystalline Sodium Carbonate 
.. (Na,CO,.10HaO). 

White Lead = Basic Lead Carbonate 
(2PbCO,.Pb(OHl,). 
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ELEMENTS 


Element 

Symbol. 

Atomic 

Numbei 

A toinic 
Weight 

Element 

! Symbol 

1 

Atomic 

Number 

Atomic 

Weight. 

actinium 

Ac 

89 

227 

meiciirv 

1 Hg 

KO 

200 61 

aluminium . 

A1 

11 ! 

26 07 

molybdenum 

' Mo 

42 

96 

americium • 

Am 

95 

248 

1 




antimony 

Sb 

51 

121 76 

neodymium 

Nd 

60 

J tt 27 

argon 

A 

18 

‘89 941 

neon j 

Ne 

10 

20 183 

arsenic . 

As 

r.i 

74 91 

neptunium * j 

Np 

98 

‘:.J7 

astatine * 

At 

1 85 

210 

nickel 

Ni 

28 , 

58 69 





mobiiim 

Nb 

41 

1 92 91 

barium . 

Ha 

1 56 

187 86 

nitrogen 

N 

7 

14 008 

Ijerkelium • 

Hk 

1 97 

249 

nobelium * 

No 

102 

j ‘253 

beryllium . 

He 

1 4 

9 02 




1 

bismuth 

Hi 

88 

209 00 

osmium 

(9s 

76 

1 190 2 

boron 

H 

r> 

10 82 

oxygen 

Q 

S 

1 16 000 

bromine 

Hi 

85 

79 916 









palladium 

IM 

46 

108 7 

cadmimn 

Cd 

48 

112 41 

phosphorus 

F 

15 

1 30 98 

calcium 

Ca 

20 

1 40 08 

platinum 

Ft 

78 

195 28 

californium • 

Cf 

98 

249 

plutonium • 

Fu 

94 

244 

carbon . 


6 

12 010 

polonium 

T"o 

84 

210 

cerium . 

(^e 

58 

1 10 It 

potasHium 

K 

19 

59 096 

caesium . 

Gs , 

55 

182 91 

praseodvmi’im 

Fi 

59 

1 140 92 

chlorine 

Gl ! 

17 

85 4 57 

piomethiuin • 

Fm 

6L 

j 147 

chromium 

Or 

24 

52 01 

l»rotactinium . i 

Fa 

91 

1 281 

I'Obalt . 

Go 

27 

58 9 1 





copper . 

('ll 

29 

(.8 57 

radium 

Ua 

88 

' 226 05 

curium • 

(hu 

1 9() 

1 245 

ladori 

1 Fn 

86 

i 222 




i 

ihcmurn 

He 

: 75 

18() 81 

dvsproaium 

Dj 

uo 

1 162 46 

1 hod Him 

! I(h 

I 45 

' 102 91 





nibidmni , 

i HI) 

87 

85 18 

einsteinium * 

E 

09 

' 255 

nithenium ' 

1 Hu 

44 

' 101 7 

crbufiii . 

Hr 

68 

1 67 2 





europium 

Ell 

68 

152 0 

samarium 

1 Sni 

1 62 

' ) 50 4 5 





scandium 

i Sc 

21 

15 10 

iennium • 

I'ln 

100 

255 

selenium 

Se 

1 84 

78 96 

lluorine . 

J'’ 

9 

~19 00 

Silicon . 

Si 

14 

28 06 

IrHucmni * 

Fr 

87 

228 

silver 

Ag 

47 

I 107 8S 





sodium 

Na 

11 

; 2 i 997 

gadolinium 

Gd 

64 

' 1 50 9 

strontium 

Sr 

88 

87 ()8 

gallium . 

( la 1 

81 

i ()0 72 

sulphur 

S 

16 

j 32 066 

germanium 

Gc , 

82 i 

i 72 6 





gold 

All ; 

79 

197 2 

tantalum 

'J'a i 

78 

] ‘lO 88 


! 



technetium* . 

: 1 

4 ‘3 

99 

hafnium 

TTf 1 

- > 

1 178 6 

tellurium 

1 Te 

5‘2 

127 61 

helium 

He j 

2 

4 008 

tetimim 

1 

65 

1 59 2 

hclmium 

Ho 

67 

i 164 94 

Ihallmm 

T1 

81 

I ‘204 89 

hydrogen 

11 i 

1 

1 0080 

thorium 

! 'I'll 

90 

i 282 1 2 


1 



thulium 


69 

1 169 i 

indium 

Ilf i 

49 

114 8 

tin 

' Sn 

50 

118 7 

odine 

1 1 

58 

1 2(i 92 

titanium 

1 fi j 

22 

47 90 

indium . 

Ir 

77 i 

198 1 

tungHten . 

1 ^v 1 

! 74 

18 5 92 

iron . . ^ 

Fe ’ 

20 

1 .)5 3 1 
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n 

1 

1 

1 

1225 1227 

0 

J 

J 

1 

1253 1250 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1282 1285 

0 

] 

1 

1 

1312 1315 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1343 1340 

0 

J 

1 

i 

1374 1377 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1400 1409 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1439 1442 

0 

1 

] 

1 

1472 1470 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1507 1510 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1542 1545 

0 

1 

1 

] 

1578 1581 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1614 1618 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1652 1050 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1090 1604 

0 

1 

1 

o 

1730 1734 

0 

1 


2 

1770 1774 

0 

1 

li 

2 

1811 1810 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1854 1858 

0 

1 


2 

1897 1901 

0 

1 

J 

o 

1941 1945 

0 

1 

1 1 

2 

1986 1991 

0 

1 

1 j 


2032 2037 

0 

1 

1 ' 

2 

2080 2081 

0 

1 

1 ; 


2128 2133 

'o 

1 

] 1 

2 

2178 2183 

0 

1 

1 ; 

2 

2228 2234 

1 

1 

2 ' 

2 

2280 2i“6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2333 2339 

1 

1 

2 1 

2 

2388 2393 

1 

1 

1 

2 

214,3 24 49 

1 

i 

2| 

2 


2 2 ! 2 3 
2 2 ‘ 9 3 


2 3, ; 3 3 1 

2 3 I 4 1 

2 3 ! 3 4 4 

I I 

2 3 3 4 4 


40 2512 2518 2523 2529 2535 25 41 2547 2553 2559 2564 1 1 2 j 2 3 4:4 


2570 2570 2582 2588 
2030 2036 2642 I 2049 
2092 2098 270 4 2710 

2701 2767 2773 
2825 2831 2838 
2891 2897 2904 

2958 2965 2972 
3027 3034 3041 
3097 3105 3112 


2594 2600 2000 2612 2618 2624 1 

2055 2001 2007 2073 2679 2685 1 

2716 2723 2729 2735 2712 2748 1 

2780 2780 2793 2799 2805 2812 1 

2814 2851 2858 2864 2871 2877 1 

2911 2917 2921 2931 2938 2944 1 

I 

2979 2985 2992 2999 3000 3013 1 

3048 3055 3062 3069 3076 3083 1 

3119 3126 3133 3141 3148 3155 I 


9 1 2 34 5 6:7 8 











ANTI-LOGARITHMS 


N34 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


ANTI-LOGARITHMS 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


3170 

3177 

3184 

3192 

3199 

3200 

324.3 

.3251 

3258 

3206 

3273 

3281 

3.319 

3327 

33.34 

3342 

33.50 

3357 

3300 

3404 

3412 

3420 

3428 

3130 

3475 

3183 

3491 

3499 

3508 

3516 

3550 

3.505 

3573 

3581 

3589 

3597 

3639 

3048 

3650 

3664 

3673 

3081 

3724 

3733 

3741 

3750 

3758 

3707 

3811 

3819 

3828 

3837 

.3846 

3855 

3899 

3908 

3917 

3920 

3936 

3945 

3990 

3999 

4009 

4018 

4027 

4030 

4083 

4093 

4102 

4111 

4121 

1130 

4178 

4188 

4198 

4207 

4217 

4227 

4270 

4285 

4295 

4305 

4315 

4325 

4375 

4385 

4.395 

1400 

1116 

4420 

4477 

1187 

4498 

4.508 

4519 

1.529 

4581 

4592 

4003 

4613 

162 4 

40.34 

4688 

1099 

4710 

4721 

1732 

1742 

4797 

4808 

4819 

4831 

4842 

4853 

4909 

4920 

4932 

1913 

1955 

1900 

5023 

5035 

5047 

.5058 

.5070 

5(KS2 

5140 

5 1 52 

5104 

5170 

518^ 

5200 

5200 

5272 

.5284 

5297 

5309 

5321 

5383 

5395 

5408 

5420 

5433 

5 145 

5508 

5.521 

5534 

5510 

5559 

5572 

5036 

56 19 

5002 

5075 

5089 

5702 

5708 

5781 

5794 

5808 

5821 

5834 

5902 

5910 

5929 

5943 

5957 

5970 

0039 

0053 

0007 

0081 

0095 

0109 

0180 

0194 

0209 

0223 

0237 

0252 

0324 

0.539 

6353 

0368 0383 

0397 

6471 

0180 

6501 

6510 

6531 

0546 

6022 

0037 

0053 

6068 

0683 

0099 

0770 

0792 

0808 

6823 

0839 

0855 

0931 

0950 

0906 

0982 

0998 

7015 

7096 

7112 

7129 

7145 

7161 

7178 

7261 

7278 

7295 

7311 

7328 

7345 

7430 

7603 

7780 

7962 

8147 

8337 

8.531 

8730 

8933 

9141 

7117 

7021 

7798 

7980 

8100 

8350 

8551 

8750 

8954 

9162 

7404 

7038 

7810 

799S 

8185 

8375 

8570 

8770 

8974 

9183 

7482 
7650 
783 4 

8017 

8204 

8.395 

8590 

8790 
8995 
920 4 

7499 

7074 

7852 

8035 

8222 

8414 

8010 

8810 

9010 

9220 

7510 

7091 

7870 

805 4 

8241 

8433 

8630 

8831 

9030 

9247 

9354 

9376 

9397 

9419 

9441 

9462 

9572 

9594 

9610 

9638 

9061 

9083 

9795 

9817 

9810 

9803 

9886 

1 0908 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1 2 3 4 5 


47(W 177:> I 


7031 7047 70<)3 


7r>:u irm 

7700 7727 77 15 


0208 9290 9311 








TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS N36 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS 


Natural Sinc'- 

0" 15’ 



20' 1 

1 

__40'J 

-„7! 


(Hl'tS 

00.S7 j 

01 1(5 1 

01 15 1 

0175 

02:f{ 

02(>2 1 

0201 ! 

0.520 

0,51') 

(C07 j 

0 1 5(> { 

01(55 i 

0104 

0.52 5 

O.TSi 1 

0010 j 

0010 j 

0000 

0(508 

0750 

1 

0785 1 

1 

081 1 1 

0812 

0872 

0020 

00.5.H 1 

0087 

lOM) 

1015 

1 102 

11 52 1 

1 U5 1 

1 100 

1210 

1 27(5 

1 405 1 

1 22 1 

12(5 5 

l:5n2 

1 1 10 

1 178 1 

1.507 

1 5 5(> 

1 50 1 

1 022 

1 050 j 

i 

1070 

1708 

17 50 

1704 

1 822 1 

1851 

1 880 

1008 

10(55 

100 4 

2022 

2051 

2070 

21.5(5 

210 1 ' 

210 5 

222 1 

2250 

2 50() 

2 5 M 

25().5 

2501 

2410 

217(> 

250 1 

2522 

250() 

2588 

2041 

2072 

2700 

2728 

2750 

2'^ 1 2 

28 10 

2.'‘’()8 

28i;0 

2'. >2 1 

2070 

5007 

50 55 

.50()2 

50')0 

;51 1.5 

.517 4 

:520l 

2228 

•52.5() 

2 511 

.5,558 

‘.>5(55 

:5202 

•5420 

,547.5 

“,502 

2520 

2557 

.2584 

•50:5S 

5(.()5 

,5()02 

•5710 

2710 

.5S00 

“>827 

.585 1 

2881 

.2007 

:50(.i 

2087 

101 1 ! 

40 41 

4007 

1120 

4117 

4175 

1200 

1 122(5 

12 ro 

1 1.505 

4221 

1 1.5.58 

i 4281 

li,5(5 

i 11 (>2 

1 4 188 

i 1514 

1 4 5 10 

1 502 

1 1017 

1 4(.42 

10(50 

1 1(505 

47 10 

> 4772 

i 1707 

: 4822 

! 1848 

4SOO 

1 102 1 

1 4050 

; 1075 

5000 

.50.50 

.5075 

! 5100 

5125 

i 

I 51.50 

.5200 

1 5225 

1 52.50 

.5**7 5 

.5200 

52 IS 

.5:572 

1 .5208 

5 422 

1 54 40 

5405 

1 55 1<) 

1 5544 

55()8 


5(5 10 

1 500 1 

i 5088 

1 

5712 

j 57 5(i 

57S‘5 

1 .5807 

i 5821 

.5854 

1 5878 

5025 

i .5048 

1 .5072 

5005 

0018 

()005 

1 0088 

j 0111 

0121 

0157 

0202 

1 0225 

1 0218 

(5271 

(52'),5 

0,5.5iS 

0)01 

1 028.5 

1 0100 

1 

0428 

0 472 

0104 

1 

j 0517 

0520 

(mOI 

000 1 

0()20 

1 (>018 

1 0070 

000 1 

()7.51 

1 07.5(5 

1 0777 

1 0700 

Os 20 

(5S02 

1 0884 

1 0005 

0020 

()017 

(50 88 

7000 

! 70.20 

1 7050 

7071 

40' 

30' 

j 20' 

j 10' 

j 0' 

Natural Cosmos lo*"- 

00’ 






55 




Me. 

in DilTf 

rcncos 






(Add) 





2' 

3' 

4' 

5' 

6' : 

T 

8' 

9' 


0 

0 ! 

12 

1 l 

17 i 

20 

2.5 

2(> 


(> 

') 1 

12 

1 1 

1 7 ' 

20 


2() 


(, 

0 

12 

1 1 

17 [ 

20 

2 5 

20 


0 

0 1 

12 

1 4 

1 7 

20 

2“, 

2(5 

5 

0 

0 

12 

1 1 

1 7 J 

20 

2.4 

2(' 

i 

0 

1 

0 ; 

12 

1 1 

17 1 

20 

2 ‘4 

20 

5 

() 

0 ' 

12 

1 1 

17 1 

20 

2:4 

2t) 

4 

0 

I 

12 

1 1 

1 7 

20 

2.4 

20 

5 

b 

0 

12 

1 4 

17 ' 

20 

0|> 

20 

5 

b 

0 1 

1 

12 

1 4 

J - i 

20 

22 

2(> 

5 

0 

0 

12 

1 1 

17 ! 

20 

22 

2(. 

J 

(5 

h 

1 1 

1 1 

17 

20 

22 

25 

5 

(5 

s , 

11 

14 

17' 

20 

22 

25 

4 

C, 

8 

1 1 

1 1 

17 

20 

22 

25 


() 

8 

1 1 

1 4 

17 

20 

22 

25 

4 

0 

8 

1 I 

1 1 

17 

20 

22 

25 

4 

0 

8 

1 1 

1 4 

17 

20 


2.5 

5 

0 

8 1 

11 

1 1 

17 

2()« 

»22 

25 

•5 

() 

8 

11 

U 

17 

20 

22 

25 

2 

' 

8 

11 

11 

10 

19 

22 

24 

,, 


8 ' 

1 1 

14 

10 

10 

22 

21 

5 

5 

S 

1 1 

1 1 

1(5 

19 

22 

24 

.5 

5 

8 

1 1 

14 

10 

19 

22 

21 

\ 

5 

8 

11 

14 

1(> 

19 

22 

21 

:4 


8 

11 

1 1 

10 

19 

22 

24 

:4 

' 

8 

10 

12 

10 

18 

21 

2.4 

5 

5 

8 

10 

1.5 

1(5 

18 

21 

2'4 

:4 

.5 

8 

10 

12 

10 

, 

21 

2:4 

:4 

5 

8 

10 

i;5 

\b 

18 

21 

2:5 

.2 

5 

8 

10 

1.4 

15 

1 

20 

2.4 

.2 

5 

8 

10 

1.4 

15 

■ 18 

20 

2.3 

:4 

5 

8 

10 

1 4 

15 

1 18 

20 

2:5 

.4 

5 

8 

10 

1.4 

15 

18 

20 

2‘3 

:5 

5 

7 

10 

12 

14 

17 

10 

.)0 

.5 



10 

12 

14 

1 ^7 

1'.) 

22 


.5 

7 

10 

12 

1 1 

• 17 

10 

22 

‘2 

5 


0 

12 

1 1 

10 

18 

21 

‘2 

5 

7 

0 

12 

14 

; 1(5 

18 

21 

‘2 

5 

7 

0 

12 

1 1 

! 10 

18 

21 

2 

4 

■ 

1) 

1 1 

1:5 

I 17> 

18 

20 

-2 

4 

7 

0 

1 1 

n 

’ 15 

18 

20 

2 

4 

' 1 

0 

11 

1.4 

1 15 

18 

20 

‘2 

4 

b j 

0 

1 1 

1:4 

i 

17 

10 

2 

4 

ol 

1 8 

1 1 

1:4 

15 

17 

19 

2 

4 

0 

I 8 

1 1 

12 

! 15 

17 

19 

1' 

2' 

3' 

1 4' 

i 

5' 

6' 

7 

8' 

9' 



M( 

MU 

DilhTf 

'IR'O 



1 



(Subtract) 











TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS N36 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS 


Nutural Sines 15"’--90® 


Moan Dilloroiioos 

(Ad-i) 


20' 

30' 

40' 

7112 

7133 

7153 

7234 

7254 

7274 

-7353 

7373 

7392 

7470 

7490 

7500 


75GG 7585 7G0ll 76‘2:i 7642 


r 2' 3' 4' 5' 6' 7' 8' 9' 


r;n 4 43 2 4 o s 10 iii 


7GG0 40 2 4 C I 8 {> I I 15 17 


52 7880 

63 7086 


7698 7716 7735 7753 7771 39 2 4 (. 7 0 1! 13 1 5 1 7 

•7808 7826 -7844 7862 7880 38 2 4 5 7 o || 13 ] if, 

7916 7934 7951 7969 7986 37 2 3 5 7 9 10 12 1 1 16 

8021 8039 8056 8073 8090 36 2 3 5 7 0 10 12 11 16 

8124 8141 8158 8175 8192 35 2 3 5 7 8 10 12 11 15 


55 8192 

66 8200 

67 8387 

68 8480 


8258 8274 8290 34 2 3 5 7 8 10 11 11 15 

8355 8371 8387 33 2 3 5 6 8 10 11 13 15 

8450 8465 8480 32 2 3 5 6 8 9 11 12 14 

8542 8557 8572 31 2 3 5 6 8 9 11 12 M 

8031 8646 8600 30 1 3 4 6 7 9 10 12 13 


60 8660 

61 8740 

62 0829 

63 8910 


65 9063 9075 

66 9135 9147 

67 9205 9216 

68 9272 9283 

69 9330 9346 


8718 8732 8746 29 I 3 4 0 

8802 -8816 8829 28 1 146 

8884 8897 8910 27 1 3 4 5 

8962 -8975 8988 26 I 3 4 5 

9038 9051 9063 25 I 3 4 5 


9112 9124 9135 24 I 

9182 9194 9205 23 1 

•9250 9261 9272 22 I 

9 115 9325 9336 21 1 

9377 9387 9397 20 1 


5 7 9 10 11 13 
[) 7 8 10 11 12 
578 011 12 

5 6 8 9 10 12 

5 6 7 0 10 11 

5 6 7 0 10 11 

5 6 7 son 

1 6 7 8 0 10 

1 5 (> 7 9 10 


70 9397 9407 

71 9455 9465 

72 9511 9520 

73 9563 9572 

74 9613 9621 

75 -9659 9667 

76 9703 9710 

77 9744 -9750 

78 9781 9787 


9417 0126 9430 9446 94 55 19 1 2 Oj 1 

9474 9183 9492 9502 9511 18 1 2 3 4 

9528 9537 9546 9555 9563 17 1 2 3 3 

9580 9588 9596 9605 9613 16 1 2 2 3 

0628 -OOSO 9644 9652 9659 15 I 2 2 3 

9674 9081 -0680 9600 9703 14 1 12 3 

9717 9724 9730 9737 9744 13 1 1 2 3 

9757 9763 9769 -0775 9781 12 1 I 2 3 

9793 9799 9805 -9811 9816 11 1 1 2 2 

9827 9833 9838 9843 9848 10 1 1 2 2 


80 9848 

81 9877 

82 9903 

83 9925 


9858 9863 9868 9872 9877 9 0 1 1 2 

9886 9890 9894 9899 9903 8 0 1 1 2 

■9911 9914 9918 9922 9925 7 0 1 11 

9932 9936 9939 9942 9945 6 0 1 1 1 

9951 9954 0957 9050 9962 5 0 1 1 1 


3 4 4 
3 1 4 
3 3 3 
2 3 3 


85 9962 9964 -9967 9969 9971 9974 9976 4 0 1111 2 2 2 2 

86 9976 -9978 -9980 9981 9983 9985 -9986 3 0 0 1 111 2 2 2 

! 87 9080 9988 9989 -9990 9902 -9993 9994 2 0 0 1111 112 

88 9994 -9995 9906 9997 9997 9998 9998 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 111 

89 9998 9999 -OOOO 1 0000 i 0000 1 0000 I 0000 0 0 0 0 0 0 I 111 


3' 4' 5' 6' 7' 8' 9' 


Natural Cosines 0°-45° 


Mean Dillerencf 
(Subtract) 




TRIGONOIVIETRIC FUNCTIONS N37 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


TRIGOxNOMETRIC FUNCTIONS 




Natural 

I’anKciits 0 ’ 






Mi 

an lull. i( ucci? 
( \3.1) 




0' 

10' 

20' 

30' 

40' 

50' 



1' 

2' 

3' 

4' 

5' 

0' 

7' 

8' 

9' 

0 

()(){)() 

0020 

0058 

0087 

01 10 

0145 

0175 

89 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1.5 

it! 

20 

2.3 

20 

1 

0175 

0204 

0213 

0202 

0201 

0320 

0.140 

88 

.1 

(. 

0 

12 

15 

17 

20 

23 

26 

2 

0340 

0378 

0407 

0437 

0100 

0405 

0521 

87 

3 

6 

0 

12 

15 

17 

20 

2:5 

26 

3 

052 I 

0553 

0582 

0012 

0041 

0670 

0600 

86 

3 

6 

0 

12 

15 

17 

20 

2:5 

26 

4 

0500 

0720 

0758 

0787 

0816 

0846 

0875 

85 

1 

0 

0 

12 

15 

IS 

21 

24 

26 

5 

0875 

000 1 

093 1 

000 1 

0002 

1 022 

1051 

84 

3 

() 

0 

12 

1 5 

18, 

21 

21 

26 

6 

1051 

1080 

UK) 

11.50 

1 160 

1108 

1228 

83 

3 

() 

0 

12 

15 

IS 

21 

24 

27 

7 

1 228 

1257 

1287 

1317 

1 3 10 

1376 

1405 

82 

3 

0 

‘) 

12 

15 

IS 

2L 

21 

27 

8 

1 105 

1435 

•1465 

1 405 

1.524 

1554 

1 58 1 

81 

:i 

6 

0 

12 

15 

IS 

21 

24 

27 

9 

158 1 

101 1 

1644 

1073 

I7i>3 

1733 

1703 

80 

1 

6 

0 

12 

r. 

IS 

21 

21 

27 

10 

1703 

J 703 

1 823 

1853 

I8i:i 

1014 

1014 

79 

:i 

0 

0 

12 

r. 

18 

21 

24 

27 

11 

lOU 

1071 

2004 

2035 

2005 

2005 

-2120 

78 

3 

6 

0 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

12 

2120 

2150 

2180 

2217 

2217 

2278 

2.100 

77 

:i 

6 

0 

12 

15 

IS 

22 


28 

13 

2300 

2330 

2370 

210! 

24:12 

2402 

2103 

76 

•1 

0 

0 

12 

15 

18 

22 

25 

28 

14 

2103 

252 1 

2555 

2580 

2017 

2048 

2070 

75 

3 

0 

0 

12 

10 

10 

22 

25 

28 

15 

2070 

2711 

27 42 

2773 

2805 

2836 

2807 

74 

3 

0 

0 

12 

10 

10 

22 

25 

2S 

16 

2807 

2800 

2031 

2002 

2004 

.1026 

.1057 

73 

3 

6 

10 

13 

10 

10 

22 

26 20 

17 

3057 

3080 

1121 

31.53 

3185 

.1217 

•3210 

72 

.1 

0 

10 

13 

10 

10 

2*1 

26 

20 

18 

3210 

1281 

3‘114 

.1310 

3378 

3411 

3443 

71 

1 

6 

10 

13 

10 

10 

23 

26 

29 

19 

3143 

:117() 

3508 

35 1 1 

3.57 1 

‘.1007 

3040 

70 

3 

'/ 

10 

13 

10 

20 

23 

26 

30 

20 

3010 

‘107 1 

3700 

.1730 

3772 

;1805 

:1830 

69 

,* 

7 

10 

13 

17 

20 

2.3 

26 

30 

21 

3830 

3872 

3000 

3o:io 

3073 

4006 

1040 

68 

3 

7 

10 

13 

17 

21) 

23 

27 

30 

22 

1040 

4071 

4108 

1142 

4170 

4210 

4215 

67 

3 

7 

10 

14 

17 

21 

24 

07 

31 

23 

1245 

1270 

431 1 

4348 

1383 

4417 

4 1.52 

66 

3 

7 

10 

1 1 

17 

21 

24 

2S 

31 

24 

4152 

1187 

4522 

4557 

1502 

1028 

100.3 

65 

4 

7 

u 

'* 

18 

21 

25 

28 

32 

25 

1003 

4000 

173 1 

1770 

1800 

1841 

I.-' 77 

64 

I 

7 

11 

1 1 

IS 

21 

25 

20 

32 

26 

4S77 

4013 
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Medical Matters 



In recent times it has become apj^arent tliat people want to 
know more about medicine. The choice is thus not 
between knowint^ and not knowinir but between accurate 
and inaccurate information. Here we attempt to give an 
objective account of recent developments, but not to usurp 
the function of the family doctor. 
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va) HOW TO USE THE SECTION. 

T>isoapcH do not exist in wateriiKht compart- 
tnentH, but doctorn arrariKo them accordiiiK either 
to their c-aiiMC or the area of the body affected 
'['his plan has been followed here, and at the 
lieprimiiriK of each part an account of the Kroup of 
diseaflCH under discussion ih piven Unless you 
know enough already, you would be wise to read 
it 

Here is some advice about your attitude to 
disease m general, and your use of this section m 
particular 

First of all, and obviously, no book is a sub- 
stitute for the doctor, and when you are ill you 
must see him 'Fhere are hoikI and ba<I doctors, 
competent and incompetent ones, just as m any 
other profession or trade, so choose a doctor you 
can trust, and then beli«w irhat he telU you and 
carry ovf hin advice There is no use complainiuK 
about tlic whole medical profession just beoau.se 
you are dissatisfied with your own ('. F It you 
are, you should chantte him 

Secondly, never believe what you hear from non- 
inedical sources Literally millions of people arc 
made miserabh* every year by taking (o heart 
nonsense told them bv others, who mav well be 
ipiiti' unawaie of the harm they do. or even have 
the very best intentions. In any medical matter 
ask your doctor, and ik'iiore your next-door 
neiirlibour’s asked-fur or unasked-for advice 
Doctors are sometimes wroiiir, but they are much 
lc.sH likely to be wromr than someone without a 
medical ediuatiou Itemember. too. that the 
statemeut that there is no cure for a disease does 
not necess.irily mean that it is deadly baldness, 
for example, if not curable, is hardly .serious 

'J’birdly, don’t try to diapnose your own trouble 
<>r de( idc what treatment you think you should 
have This section will have tailed completely in 
its intentions if it puts you in the position of a 
ch.iracter describecl by an EuKlisb humourist, 
who, from a medical dietionary, discovered that 
lie had every disease hsteil in It with the solitary 
exception of housemaid’s knee Diseases which 
appear to the layman to have the “ same ” 
symptonus may be v.ustly different in senou.sness 
influenza and poliomyelitis, for example, may in. 
the initial stawes, appear very similar So also 
may stomach ulcer and eancer of the stomach 
fSo liumari bem^" is infallible, but it is most im- 
portant that voii slunild ko to the person who is 
best fitted to know your doctoi 

Lastly, you should not be misled into thinkirur 
that you can always tell the seriousness of a 
disease by the general appearance of the patient 
(’hildren, in particular, ni.Ty have a hnrh tempera- 
ture, or even he dehrioms. on one day. and the 
next* be out of bed and wanting to get back to 
school On the other hand, many of the most 
dangerous fevers (as we shall see later) are 
accompanied by a low temperatme and do not 
appear particularly dramatic in the initial stages 
liuis a young woman wdio mav be aware of nothing 
wrong but lack of energy and getting ea.sily tired 
may be dangerously lU with tuberculosis of the 
lungs , 

'Tlie best rule Is to seek medical advice either 
wlien you have suddenly become ill with symp- 
toms you don’t understand or (and this is equally 


mportant) If you have gradually been feeling less 
lit over a period of time I’l rhaps. too. it is wise 
to call your doctor il you h.ive been ill with 
anything for more than three d.ivs You should 
not call in a speciah.st befijre seeing your (1 F . as 
o often done m America and on the Contment. 
Specialists are very clever, hut are naturally 
prejudiced in favour of their own subject, for 
examiile. an eye siiecialist will be predLsposed to 
think of your headache m terms of evestraiii. an 
ear. nose, and throat specialist In terms of sinus 
trouble, and a p.sycbiatrist in terms of mother-in- 
law trouble Therefore you should first have a 
check from your (J P , who knows a little of all 
these things and piobahly a great deal about you 
and yamr p.ist history He will then advise you 
about u SfiecuilLst if necowsary. 


(b) NEW VIEWS ON MEDICINE 

(1) Body and Mind. In former times,* or. at 
l(‘ast during the nineteenth century, the body was 
regarded as a sort ot machine belonging to yon lu 
much the same way that you own your watch. 
You went to your doctor and. in eftect, said 
" Now what on e-arth are y'ou going to do about my 
stomach? " — and you spoke as it, somehow, vuur 
stomach didn’t have anything to do w'lth the real 
you— it was just an awlrvvard thing that happened 
to be annoying you But we know now that 
this IS n<d- 80 — that your body you. that it is a 
fort fighting against such enemies as poisons, 
parasites, genus. c;ancer, injuries, things you are 
sensitive to (winch we call allergens), and two 
others— not enough of the right kin<l of food, and 
anxiety Your anxieties and worries can kill you 
just as surely as the other agents, and can prevent 
recovery or retard it when you are already ill 

A stomach nicer therefore is not just something 
that is hapiiening to you — you are hajipenmg to 
it Your fears, your jealousies, your hatreds, 
your inability to get on m life, can be (in some 
eases) just as deadly as germs or poisons — in fact, 
they act by setting free glandular poLsons in vour 
blood-stream Scientists have dl.scovered a 
reaction which tliey call the " stress response,” 
and we now know that stress can ultimately lead 
to sickne^ss or death without any bodily injury at 
all Thus. Dr li J Saul, a leacimg ADicricaii 
doctor, writes ” Emotional stress in which there 
is no physical damage can produce responses 
which lead to actual damage and even to death " 
Hats in the laboratory can be killed tli rough 
long exposure to lc*ar caused by loud noist*s or 
other forms of shock without even being touched. 

This stress factor is empha'sised not because It 
IS more important that the otlier enemies of the 
body or mind (it would be better to say body- 
mind), but because, as we shall see later, it does 
cause serious diseases, and, secondly', as mentioned 
already, it influences the process ot recovery A 
person who is afraid or has no hope is less hkelv to 
rccov'er freun pneumonia or another disease tluin 
one who is hopetiil, who has peace of mind and 
confidence 


(2) New Views about Health. A great deal ot 
nonsense has been talked about the healthy life, 
at one time we were told to take eighteen chews to 
each bite, to do deep breathing, to take plenty of 
exercise, to get lots of fresh air, to eat regularly (or 
to indulge m peculiar diets). But more recently. 
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eminent doctors have cast doubt on most of these 
fancies Exercise is perfectly all right if you like 
it, but athletes who hidulge in violent exercise 
have not always been noted for longevity. Fresh 
air IS pleasant and stimulating, but. where actual 
breathing is concerned, it Ls no better than the air 
in most rooms. Certainly, one ot tlie problems 
of our time is air pollution by smoke and Diesel 
iumes, which are highly dangerous, Viiit at present 
we are con.sidermg ordinary tresh air in (.■ompanson 
with the air indoors, and, m this case, the experts 
say there is little difference so far as health is con- 
cerned 

A balanced diet containing correct amoimis ot 
the basic food subst.inces is essential, but there is 
no evuleiK.e that wlicn, (tr at what intervals. \ou 
eat makes the slightest difference — unless yon are 
a sufferer from stomach ulcer, m which case it is 
necessary that the intervals between meals should 
not be too long The whole business of having 
meals at fixed intervals is nothing but a social con- 
vention, and in moder* life obviously a matter of 
convenience 

Sleep, too. is a necessity But different people 
require vastly different amounts of sleep Some 
manage on as little as three hours, others seem to 
believe that they need ten or more, and theie are 
well-authenticated rcconl.s of jieople who never 
Bleep at all For example, a eertam Dr Pavoni 
in Northern Italy did not sleep for sixty years 
and made a virtue of necessity by specialising m 
night calls’ Insomnia is unpleasant, but its onlv 
hannlul elfect results not Irom sleeplessness itself 
but fioin worry about it, for many people .seem 
to bebeve that if they do not sleep they will go 
mad or at least bcamie sciiousiy ill 'Tins it, 
quite vutiue 

In a number of studies of men and women who 
liveil to a ripe old age it was found that the onl> 
factors m common lietwecn them were that they 
had a good balanced diet of healthy food, that 
they hid contented minds, and that they w'ere 
interested m something winch gave them an aim 
111 lile They also came ot long-lived families - 
tor living a long and healthy life ilepends partly 
upon heredity 

So flic main rules of licalth are do not think too 
niucli abcait your health unless it gives you trouble, 
have an interest in life and be prciMred to sacnJlce 
a lot lor it (nothing u.seful lias ever been done by 
those who are always “ taking care ” and being 
over-eautums). eat a go<*d balanced diet. <lo not 
wc*ry. and have a ccnitented mind 


(3) New Drugs. A groat Mirgeon. the first 
of the moderns, was Ambrose Parc, who diiMl m 
I.'IOO. and one of his fiest known sayings was 
" I apidy the dressing, but (lod heals the wound ” 
He was (iiutc right, for until about forty vears 
ago, or even less, all the pliysician could do vva.s 
to put the patient in as favourable a state as 
possible to enable his body to cure itself That is 
to say. there were hardly any specific drugs - 
drugs that had a direct effect c>n the disease 
There was qiiuune, discovered by the Spaniards 
m America, which was speciflc for malaria, and 
there were iron (specillc for ameriua) and digitalis 
(specific for certain types of heart disease!, but 
otherwise nothing until the nineteenth century, 
when Paul Ehrlich discovered Salvarsan, wnich 
specific for syphilis Ehrlich died in 1^14. having 
conceived the brilliant idea of drugs winch he 
described as " magic bullets ” — i e , drugs whicii, 
like bullets, would be aimed at the real caicse of 
the disease They would, that is to say, be 
specific 

Since then a large number of such drugs have 
been discovered First, the antibiotics, such as 
penicillin, discovered in 1028 by Sir Alexander 
Fleming with the co-opefitlon of Sir Howard 
Florey and Dr I'l Chain, who, m 1939, were able 
to make penicillin availatile to the pulillc in sulll- 
cient quantities by new techniques of production 
Penicillin is practically non-poJsonons (although it 
is possible to become allergic to it, sometimes with 
serious results). It can kill some geniis in a dilu- 
tion of one part of pencilJm to one hundred unllion 


parts of w'ater; it is effective against streptococci, 
the cause of blood-poisoning, sepsis m wounds, an<l 
many other diseases, and also against the germs 
of anthrax, gonorrhu a, meningitis ot some tyijes, 
syphilis— a whole list ot plagues j hich have 
troubled man for centuries Blood-poisonii-g. 
whether from wounds or childbirth, nseil to be 
almost mcuraiile - now tlio rate of cure is 80-90 
per cent . anthrax and gonorrlnca have an almost 
100 pel cent rate of ciiri' In pneumonia the rate 
is about 00 per cent . and early syplnlls can fie 
eiued m a week, instead of the pievious two to 
three years 

But this was oj>lv the begiimmg Other anti- 
biotus— streptomycin, terramyem. erythromycin, 
Hiid many others— -are hcbnng to wipe out the 
terrible seourges of the luim.in race, m pirticnlar, 
in the case of streptomycin, tuberculosis '(’he 
sulpha group ot drugs — snlphonamide, snlpha- 
guanidme. anlphathuizol, etc have also proved a 
great boon 'Then there are the new <lnigs whn b 
have created a revolution in psychiatry- the 
tranquillisers which relieve anxiety, the drugs 
vvlncli clear up certain types of depression, and 
substances sucli as chlorprotnazme which make it 
liossible to nurse fonneily violent patients m the 
wards of a general hospital 'I'be .int dustamine 
drugs help m many oases of allergv. the anti- 
coagiikuits prevent further attacks ot coronary 
thrombosis, and almost every day new and power- 
lul anls m the light against disease aie discovercrl 

Of course, these potent new drugs are not with- 
out their concoimtaiit risks, and it might even 
be said that, within limits, the more useful the drug 
the greater the risk of side-etlccts 'I'hat is wdiv 
they should be icsed vvitli disiretion and not for 
every tiivi.il illness in which their only effect may 
1)0 to shorten slightly the course of a ecniditiim 
which, left alone, would lecovei ot itself \ et m 
Britain .\n<l other lec hmeally-advaneed coimtnes 
mdisenminate prescribing is common, largely 
beeiuse ot pressure on the doctor from his patients 
and the drug linns The busy mother whose 
child has a mild soie throat is not going to see the 
child sweat it out when she knows Irom past 
experience that a dose ot penicillin can remove 
the lever and most ot the symptoms vvitlmi twenty- 
tour houis She is unlikely to listen to tlie argu- 
ment that the slower process is capable of inci eas- 
ing the body’s resistances to Inture attac'ks. or 
th.it repeated admmistr.ition of penicillin may 
cie.ite geims vvhieh are insensitive to it in a tiiture 
emergency, or, worse still, produc'e an allergv to 
the ilnig The thalidomide tragedy of 
when a new sedative, hailed as being both ef- 
fective ami safe (c.i.ses were qnotiMl ot would be 
SUM ides who lia<l taken ui) to 1(K) of the tablets 
without loss of life), resulted in the birth ot 
children with undeveloped arms and legs to 
mothers who had used the drug in early i»rcgnanc y, 
and prolonged neuritis m some adults, has been 
•luoted against tlie drug industry as an example 
of cut-throat competition allowing new prep.ira 
lions on the market beffire they had lieen ck- 
haiistivelv tested But the trutli is not (luite so 
simple There can be no reasonable (|uestion 
that the drug industry needs to be under stricter 
control, that its methods ot advertising its wares 
to tlie doctor are w.istefid. iinportimate. and oltcm 
in bad taste, that dilfercnt firms put out what 
18 virtually the same drug under vanons tr.ide 
names wdiich merely leads to contusion . that the 
“ authorities ” quoted in the advertising ot some 
drugs are often obscure individuals in cc^nntnes 
not noted for the high standard of their piactice 
of medicine writing in eipially obscnire journals, 
and that many drug firms make grossly intlateil 
jirollts at the expense ot onr National Health 
Service On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that some of the best drug firms have jilayed 
a major part in medical progress, w'e would not 
have aspirin, the safer snlph.i drugs, the drugs 
which have created a revolution in psychiatry, 
without the research done by these firms So far 
as thalidomide is concerned, the fact is that noliody 
previously had seriously considered the possibi- 
lity of a drug capable of causing deformity In the 
ur.borii child, and, it they had done, it is quite 
likely that the danger would still have been 
undiscovered, since onlv one laboratory animal 
responds to thalidomide in the same way ns man. 
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'I’he (irntr had been exhaustively tested by all 
ordinary methods liefore beiuK out on the market, 
and for a luunber of years («lnriii« whicli. in (.Jer- 
many. it was on sale to the public without pre- 
scription bftcause ot its apparent safety), millions 
of people took it without any ill-effects either 
immediately or subseiiuently Its terrible side- 
efTeets were, in fact, limited to tliose mothers 
who used it in early, not later, pregnancy, and m 
a lesser depcree to a small proportion of adults 
who developed unpleasant, but not dangerous, 
symptoms of neuritis 

The takiiiK of any effective flruK is always a 
calculated rislc VVe have mentioned that the 
use of penicillin — a druii which is almost com- 
pletely non-poisonous — may nevertheless cause 
other Kerms and fiiiiKl to multiply in the body 
with unpleasant results This is because peni- 
cillin wipes out. not only the disease-producms 
Xerms it is beiUK used to destroy, but the peni- 
cillin-sensitive harmh'ss Kerrns which hold the 
other potentially harmtul Kcrms at bay 'thus 
those who keep on suckmtr penicillin lozentrcs ioi 
a real or imamnary sore throat may develop a 
bl.ick tomiue due to the spread of a fumrus nor- 
mally pnsent but kept under control Other 
antibiotics, described as " wide raiiKC because 
they wipe out an even jireater variety of i:erms 
than penicillin, also kill the oruanisms responsible 
for the absorption and possibly the ci eat ion of 
vitamin 11 in the body, thus causing severe vita- 
min dctkiency Since thalidomide ls believed to 
h.ivc prtKbued its liad effects bv the destruction 
of vitamin 11. the possibility that these new anti- 
biotus could lea<l to the same results it used in 
early itrettiunu y must lead to t?ieatcr caution m 
their use 'rramiuillisers made by various firms 
varv from the wholly useless to the very useful. 
I)ut both can have unpleasant side-effects One 
tv pc IS prone to lead m a small number of cases 
to severe depression, others may lower the blood - 
pressure to a deyree that causes faintiiur attacks, 
•uid serious blood and liver diseases arc not un- 
iv'nown it not common both tramiuillisers and 
the antihistamine drims can cause some iicople 
N) become extremely drowsy-' -an obvious damrer 
it oiu* drives a car or works on heights Kven 
xsiunn causes kastric lifcmorrhaKcs (admittedU 
usually on a small scale) in those who use it. 
su( M haemorrhayes are ordinarily unknown to 
the patient, ami Insiyiiificaiit. onlv discoverable by 
iheiiuial tests 'They do not detract from tfie 
usctulncsH of aspirin, still one of the safest druys, 
hut those with yastne trouble would be better to 
avoid it 

None cf this should deter the patient from beiny 
advised hv a do( tor he trusts to use whatever 
(Iruys are proscribed, it ‘ihouhl deter him from 
puttmy emotional pressure on his doctor to obtain 
dniys unwillmyly yivcn It Ls liiyli time that we 
yave up the notion that no patient should leave 
the consultiuy-ro'un without a prescription for 
some pill or potion, tor homctliiny like 40 per 
cent of patients simply reiiulre advice about the 
(oiiduet o( their life liom their diet to their relation- 
ships w ith others rather than medicine ot any kind 
'I'lic housiny shortaye. a bnllyiiiy boss, or a n.ayymy 
mother-in law cannot be remov'ed bv a tianquil- 
luser in fact, a tramiiulliscr. by miikmy a man or 
woman teel better, may prevent them from eoii- 
structivclv aolviiiy luoblems which exist m the 
I cal world We should all learn to relv as little 
on druys as possible stop taklny tramnullisers or 
pep pills when we are merely vvcirrieil about some- 
thiny that any normal person would worry .about, 
or because we are just "led-up”. stop iisiny 
antibiotics (which aie badly needed ebevvhere in 
the world) for trivial iulecLiona in which they are 
anyhow useless, stop swallowiny vitamin pills 
which do not relieve tircalness and are merely 
wasted on this overfed nation, st^p biiviny any 
patent medicine whatever Modern druys are 
potent and effective, thev are a dayyer to destroy 
the enemy ot disease but. like a dayyer. tliose 
who play about with them incompetently and 
unnecessarily are liable to yet badly hurt 


(4) New Methods In Siiryery. Only a few years 
before the Second World War many auryeons 
were saying that surgery had reached its extreme 


limits U vv.is impossible, they believed, to 
imi»rove on the delicate technupies then reached 
but events have proved them wrong Operations 
on the heart, for example, which would Iiave been 
inconceivable a short time ago are now c;amed out 
daily— the heart can he opened and defects of the 
all-nnportant valves made good “ blue-babies ” 
or adults with a heart disease which might have 
led to their death in a f<‘w years are now cureil by 
surgery, and it is possil>le during such operations 
to cut off all the blood from the heart by dellcit- 
niK it through tubes to an artificial heart outside 
the lu)dv — a machine which puiuiis the blooii 
round the body whilst the re.il heart is at rest 

This liowcver, will he desinlxd m more detail 
later 

Then there are the new ana'sthrtics. such as 
I’entothal, which are injeetetl into a vein m the 
arm inste.id ot beiiiy breathed in through a mask, 
as were ether aiul chloroform oi ethvl chloride 
J^entothal is much saler. and avoids the un- 
pleasant after-e'Tects ot vomiting and nau.sea, 
which usually followed the old ty])e of amesthetu 
Mo.st curious of all anasthetists use the poison 
curare, used by South American Indians to poison 
their arrow-heiuls Curare i)roduces i)aralvHis. 
but in small doses merely gives the degree ot 
muscle relaxation which is so imi>ortaut to the 
surgeon when he is operating 

Lastly, w’c iniglit mention the new techniques 
of idastic surgery . 'I hus large areas of .skill wliicli 
have been destroyed bv seveie burns ran be 
leplaccd l)y shaving off thin layers from anorher 
)>art of the body These ilo not need to cover 
completely the whole damaged area small lueccs 
arc scattered over the wound and gradually grow 
together Corneal dise.use (the cornea is*part of 
the “ window ” of the eye, and when it becomes 
(/Paque the patient cannot see) is treated by 
removing the diseased cornea aiui replacing it by 
a cornea removed from a dead botly, oi sometimes 
troiii an eye which has had to be removed from a 
live patient tor other reasons 'I'here are, in 
tact "cornea banks" where corneas are kept in 
refrigeration for future usc. just as there are 
" blood banks " fur use m blood transtusions 
Other advances in surgery will be described else 
where in the section. 


(51 New Appioacbes in Social Medicine. Medi- 
cine has passed through many phases from the 
time when disease w-as regarded as a punishment 
from the gods or a sign of devil possession to the 
prestmt era. when me re.isinglv there is a tendeui y 
to h'ok on society as the patient Indeed. «'in‘ 
commonly hears doctors and sociologists now- 
adays talking about " the sick society ’’ 

The early primitive stage came to an enil ar 
Iciust m one part of the world - when in Crocee, five 
centuries befoie Christ. Jlipi uerates and others 
began to teach that all diseases were due to natural 
causes Hut after the first ray of hope the out- 
look began to deteriorate when, during the Michlle 
and Dark Ages (that is, from the tall of the Konian 
Empire right up to the fifteenth century), there 
was a return to the belief in devil possession and 
supernatnial causes 

Kighteenth-eenturv medicine in Europe was 
materialistre, regarding the body as a machine 
It was founded upon .i sort of pseudo-science — 
althougli. of course there were always individual 
exceptions, physicians such as Sydenham in 
England, who, avoiding all theories, based their 
work on observation of the patient This 
mechanistic approach persisted right through the 
nineteenth ccntiirv. but medicine became more 
and more truly scientific, and the century saw the 
most rapid advances in the field ever known until 
onr own times t-tie discovery of germs bv P.-vsteur. 
of antiseptics to combat them by Lister, ot 
vaccination by Jeimer and an.vsthetics by the 
American ^Vells and the Scot Sunpson The use 
of the mu roscopc by Virchow, who was a flennan. 
brought great advances m the understanding of 
disease and Ehrlich, another Clennan, conceived. 
03 we have already seen, the idea of " magic 
bullets ” whicli would attack the genus at the 
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root of a disease without hanninR the patient. 
But one of the in’eatest of all these preat men is 
perhaps the least known. Ilia name was Edwin 
Chadwick. 

From the earliest period of recorded history 
human conmmrnties had been C(uistantly ravaped 
by preat plapues which swept over their lands year 
alter yejir. killinp untold millions Such plapues 
arc recorded in the Bible and other ancient iKioks. 
but, wlicn town life became more and more 
common, as diirmp the Koinan Empire and the 
Middle Apes in Europe, the overcrowded conditions 
were even more favourable to the spread ol tlisease. 
'I'lie Black IJeath of 1.148-9 wiped out almost h.ilf 
the population of Euroiic But. even m the lirst 
quarter ot the nmetceufh century in T^ondon, tens 
of thousands died h- v i-h.. -, phoul.and small- 
pox — and not oiiB iiu p“iiod]cally choleia 

would be broupht into the country by travellers 
from abroafl 

in the lace of these ternble visitations the 
induidu.vl physician w.is iielplcss lie could not 
treat each one of tlie many sick even had he known 
flow, and (Jhadwlck’s claim to lame rests on the 
fact that he was the first man to think in terms of 
social control of diseases, by so dealmp with their 
causes that they were pi evented from ansmp at 
nil. In order to wipe out ti^phoid and cholera, he 
argued, we must ensure clean water supplies, for 
these diseases are caused by penns carried in 
polluted water In order to attack typhus and 
plague, one must pet rid of the lice winch carry 
the germs of typhus and the rat-llcas winch carry 
the genus ol plague (including, of course, the rats, 
which, in turn, carry the fleas) 

In t^ve past, some attempts had lieen made to 
sepregate the sick to prevent the sprcwl ol disease 
— for example, in the ease ot leprosy (which, 
strangely enough, we now know to l>e less in- 
fectious than most genn-horne diseases) But 
begregatmg those who are sick with typhoul or 
cholera is of little use If others are still drinking 
polluted water, just as u. is of little use segregating 
plague cases If rats with their infected tlcas are 
allowed to run at large So these early attempts 
met wnth little success, due to lack of under- 
standing of how the infections were passed on 

Ehadwick w.is born in a Lancasliire farmhouse 
where the children weie waslied every clay all 
over, and he ruthlessly drove an ol>scssion with 
cleanliness into the heads of his countrymen until, 
later in the century, it watrpossible for tlie (lennaii 
phyloBoplier Trcitselike to tell hLS class in Berlin 
“ lTie English think soap ls civilisation ” Al- 
though this rem.irk wius ni» ant cynioally, there is 
little doubt that soap. If it Is not civilisation m 
itself, has plaved a greater part in making civilisa- 
tion jioRsible than many nioie elaborate remedies 
A population riddled with chronic infections illness 
has neither the time nor the energy to apply to 
the arts or scaerices, and soap did a great <leal to 
reduce infection 

One of the first Public Uealth meahurcs was 
introdiued by Chadwick and others when they 
brought In legislation to purify the wafer supply 
of London rreviouslv, the citizens luwl used 
water fiom the 'I’hames (they still do. but only 
after if hits lieen filtered and sterilised at the 
waterworks*), and from filthy, refuse-laden iionds 
and springs Tjater, Chadwick helped to found the 
Poor I«aw Commission, and produced a Beport m 
1842. the principal suggestions of which were a 
municipal water supply for all towns, scientific 
drainage both in town and country, and an 
independent health service with large poAvers for 
dealing with those who endangered the lives of 
others by polluting water or causing rimsances 
lie also proposed a national service for Interment 
of the dead, for in those days bodies often re- 
mained for days in the ovcrcroAvded homc.s of the 
poor without burial. 

What has the twentieth century contributed to 
tl;e concept of social health? Well, of course, there 
has been a great deal of legislation along the lines 
Initiated by Chadwick to control dibeose, and a 
great many other measures have Ijeen introduced 
concerned with the idea of positive health — not 
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merely preventing bad health, but trying to bring 
about the highest possible state of good health 
Orange juice, milk, and good meals for school- 
children have brought about a transformation in 
child health which has become appi^nt to the 
least observant in the last ten or fifteen years 
And the National Health Service is in the direct 
line of descent liom early nineteenth -eenturv 
legislation 

But in future years It is probable that the main 
achievement ot the twentieth centuiy m social 
medieine will proA e to be its extension of the term 
“ s»)(_ial health” to cover evciy aspect of com- 
numity hie, not only in such subjects as bodily 
health and its conliol of social means, but also 
such problems as mental illness, crime, delin- 
quency. drug addiction, and so on. What we are 
now asking ourselves is' how far arc these 
problems produced bv society itsell. and if this Is 
Ihe case, how far can Ave go m preventing them 
by boci.il means? 

Social medicine talfos the vicAV that these 
problems can never be dealt with solely by mor.Ll- 
islng and retribution, but only by dispassionately 
analysing causes and dealing aaiUi them In 
this century we have ileveloped a social con- 
science Not alwaAK, It is true, a very well- 
informed social conscience, but at least this is a 
good beginning. There arc organisations for 
dealing scientifically with delinquency, for dealing 
with problem children, for spreading knowledge 
about cancer In order to show people that it cm 
be successfully treated if taken in time The 
organisation known as ” Alcoholics Anoujinons ” 
has. on the whole, been more siu!c’e,ssful m tre.iting 
alcoholics by social means than have any ot the 
individual medical methods Mental illness is 
also treated by group methods, which, logitlier 
with the new dings, have rcvolntionisul tlie 
position in mental hospitals We can well say 
with John Donne, who dieil in 10(51, that ” no man 
IS an island every man’s death dlminisliel h 
me. for 1 am involved m mankind." 'i'his ls the 
attitude of tAV’cntieth-ccntiiry social luedldiic 


Summary. Perhaps Ave can sum up our pne 
gress m the past hundred years more di.unaticallv 
in terms ol hard facts 

Onr hu'ndrcd yrar^ ago, a surgical operation was 
ncA^er undertaken excejit under the gravest cii- 
ciimstances There weie no aruesthctics and no 
antiseptics, and the operation was earned out by 
a surgeon m a filthy tail-coat, stained with the 
congealed blood of countless oiierations (indeed 
(he surgeons of that time took piide ui the dirtv 
condition of their coat a.s showing how much 
experience they hafl previously had), f’-erms and 
the part they play in jjroducing disease were un- 
knoAvn, and Paul Ehrlidi had not yet b(*en bom. 
so there were no "magic bullets” to atbuk 
svphiiiH. or sera for diphtheria and other diseases 
The mentally ill were simply locked up Avith little 
treatment and subjected to such indignities as the 
strait-jacket and the padded cell, now they arc 
given treatment Avliich becomes more (llcetive 
each year, the padded cell and strait -jacket have 
gtuie. and m the more progressive hospit.ils even 
the ward doors arc not locked 

Only tircnty ■iffor'* aoo you vAould vei> likely 
have died if you had developed pneumonia, 
"childbed lever” after the biith of a child, 
meningitis, dysemtery, typhoid, or tuberculosis 
With such infections as blood-poisoning you 
would have had practically no chance at all 
Today, the sulpha drugs and the antibiotics have 
changed all that Syi^hilis and gonorrhaa were 
lilelong tragedies both to the patient end his 
family, but now they. too. can be coiKiucrcal 

'Hie National Health Service has brought the 
possibility of good treatment equally to all. and 
other bodies- - some of them pnvately run — deal 
with alcoholism and neurosis, with rehabilitation 
oB'the mentally and physically ill, with spastics, 
birth control, and marriage gmdanrye. It Is up 
to us to see that all these facilities are used to the 
full by all who need them. 
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PART n. DISEASES ARRANGED ACCORDING EITHER TO THEIR CAUSE OR 
THE AREA OF THE BODY AFFECTED. 


fHE INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
INTRODUCTION. 

fNFL''<’Tious diseases are those which are caused by 
an invasion of the body by ort,Miiisnis from outside 
(the word “ organism ” simply means other living 
things, and we are using this word because, as will 
lie seen later, it is not only what are known as 
“ germs ” which can cause infection). We know, 
too. that what is generally typical about this 
group IS’ (a) that the disease can be passed on 
from one person to another, and (6) that it is 
usually accompanied by a raised temperature or 
fever Now (a), of course, is always true, because 
the dedmtion of an infectious disease is one that 
can be passeil on to otJiers, but (6) is not always 
true, because a few infections produce little or no 
temperature, and also because it is possible to 
have a raised temperature (again in only a few 
<'ases) without any infection. For example, 
certain tvpes of brain injury, tumour, or Inernor- 
rhage can produce a raised — or lowered —tempera- 
ture, and so can the Injection of some foreign 
substance such as milk into the muscles Thm 
IS known as “ protein shock," and was at one 
time used in the treatment of certain illnesses 
Fmallv, soliitltjns of dead germs, such as the anti- 
typhoid vaccine given to protect troops during 
the War, may lead when injected to very high 
temperatures Hut. by and large, we are entitled 
to suppose that the patient with a raised tempera- 
ture is probably suffeiiug from an infection. 


Types of Infoctloii. 

As we have st'cii, it is not only germs wdiich 
cause infections — so from now on we shall give 
germs their proper name of “ bacteria " Here is 
a list of the chief offenders which are liable to 
atta( k our bodies, baeteiia, spiroidiietes, viruses, 
fungi, .iinopbre, parasites, and woinis Of these, 
bacteria and viruses are bv tar the most im- 
portant, but let us look at them all more closely 

Bactrria arc tinv living things wliith can be seen 
only under a fairlv i»owerful mieroseope Some 
are like clusters of grapes (ataphyloeuccl). others 
are like rods which may bo liiikeil together in 
chains (streptococci) Thev are given these 
names because " staphylos " is the (Irock word 
for a hunch of grapes, and “ strej»tos " means a 
chain Yet others are comma-shaped (such as 
the cholera vibrio), or shaped like a ilrumstiek — 
.a rod with a small knob at the end (the tetanus 
bacillus, which causes lockjaw) 

It would l>e a mistake to think that all bacteria 
are harmful, for without some speties we could 
not survive for long Haet^riologisfs divide them 
according to their liehaviour in the human body 
into three groups saprophytic, parasitic or 
patliogciiio, and symbiotic. The saprophytic 
organisms are the bacteria normally found m the 
skm. mouth, and intestines, they do us neither 
harm nor good. The parasitic, or as they aie 
more usually called, pathogenic (i c . disease- 
producing) organisms, are the harmful ones with 
which we arc naturally more concerned Lastly, 
there are the symbiotic organisms, which, whilst 
taking something from the body, give something 
in leturn. For example, cattle would not be able 
to digest the cellulose of the grass they eat were 
It not for helpful bacteria iii the lower parts of the 
Intestines, and there are certain bacteria in the 
large intestine of man which build up vitamin B2 

Bacteria have two peculiar characteristics 
each reproduces by splitting into two separate 
Individuals, a process which, incidentally, happens 
every hour or so, and it has been calculated that 
if no bacterium were destroyed, one individual 
could produce a mass of bacteria larger than the 
whole world In a matter ot a few weeks (since each 
of the offspring also divides into two. which in 
turn divide again — the progression goes one 
gives birth to two, these two to four, the four to 
eight, eight to sixteen, sixteen to thirty-two, and 
so on — you will see. If you work it out, that in a 
short period the figure becomes astronomical). 


Fortunately, many bacteria have accidents, so for 
the present the world Is safe! The other curious 
thing about bacteria is that, barring accidents, 
they are potentially immortal. Under Ideal 
conditions in which no bacteria were killed, none 
would die. for a bacterium there is no death from 
old age. no corpse except when it is actively 
destroyed It simply goes on dividing, dividing, 
and subdividing for ever. 

How. then, are bacteria destroyed? Briefly, 
the answer is that most arc destrojcd by the 
natural defences of the body of whatever host 
they are preying on, others arc destroyed bv 
antiseptics and the new drugs; and many are 
destroyed when they are excreted from the body 
in the sputum oi through the bowels and land in 
places where they arc dried up and cannot survuv e 
— -although some bacteria in such circumstances 
can form what are called “ snores," rather like 
the seed of i)lants, so making it possible for them 
to survive in a state of suspended animation for 
months on end until picked up accidentally by 
another unfortunate host. Finally, bacteria, in 
addition to all these possibilities, face another 
danger they may themselves develop disease. 
This disease is caused by even more minute 
orgamsms known aa bacteriordiages (viruses 
whic’h affect bacteria), discovered by the French 
bacteriologist d’Hierelle a goofl many years ago. 
Attack by bacteriophage causes whole groups of 
bacteria (known as " colonics ") to disintegrate 
and become hamiJese. 

Although bacteriophage has been used In the 
treatment of some diseases in human beings, this 
method has now been largely given up. tince the 
new drugs are mfliutcly more effective 

Spirochaetes Spirochaetcs, like bacteria, are 
minute organesms, but differ m being shaped 
somewhat like a corkscrew and in being able to 
move (which many bacteria cannot do). Their 
progress is produced by a sideways wriggling 
motion. The two main diseases caused by 
spirochaetes are syphihs and spirochactal jaundice. 
Spiroehietal jaundice is carried by rats, and is 
common In those who work in mines It is now 
rare in Britain, but still oeeurs in Japan, Egypt, 
and Maiava, the infei tion is passed through the 
skin where the excreta of infected rats mingles 
with water on damp ground in the mire where 
miners kneel. Infection may also occur through 
eating intected food. 

Viruses Unlike bacteria, viruses are too small 
to be seen under an orflmnry microscope They 
can. however, be photographed in some cases 
under an electron imcToacope, which uses a mag- 
netic field instead of a glass lens and a stream of 
electrons in place of a beam of light. Viruses 
cause such diseases as typhus, measles, mumps, 
poliomy’elitiH. smallpox, and chickeiipox— not to 
mention such plant and animal diseases as tobacco 
mosaic disease and foot-and-inonth disease, w’hich 
often have serious economic consequences. Other 
virus diseases are psittacosis (an infection of 
parrots and similar birds which can be trans- 
mitted to Man), swine fev’cr in pigs, influenza in 
Man. and nivxomatosis in rabbits. They also 
cause, it IS believed, the common cold. 

The main characteristics of viruses are. first, 
that they can only grow in living cells — unlike 
bacteria, which readily grow in the laboratory on 
plates containing a jelly made from meat broth, 
gelatin, milk, and other delicacies The scientist, 
therefore, must keep them in portions of living 
tissue kept alive outside the body. Secondly, 
they are so small that thev pass through the pores 
of the finest filter. Thirdly, a first attack usually 
produces iimnunity for life. Second attacks of 
the common virus diseases mentioned above are 
very rare, but. unfortunately, this rule docs not 
apply to influenza or the common cold. Fourthly, 
there is reason to believe that viruses represent an 
extraordinary intermediate stage between the 
living and non-livnng; they can. for Irstance, bo 
produced In crystalline form and yet are just aa 
dangerous when " thawed out ” Lastly, the 
virus diseases have proved ior the most part to bo 
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little affected by the new antibiotics and other 
drugs, although vaccination in emallpox and the 
injection of sera from infected patients in other 
infections may give immunity for longer or 
shorter periods. 

Viruses are also responsible for typhus, yellow 
fever, sand-fly fever — familiar to troops in the 
Middle East during the last War — and dengue 
fever. All of these are tropical diseases, although 
tvphus used to be common m England just over 
a hundred years ago. In this country viius 
pneumonia and virus hepatitis (a liver disea.se 
.iccompanied by jaundice) are not uni'ommon, 
although little known to the average layman. 

Fungi. Some Infections are caused by fungi — 
that is to say organisms belonging to the same 
group as moulds, mushrooms, and toadstools. 
I’cnicillin and some other antibiotic.8 are produced 
from moulds, so. as m the case of bacteria, some 
liingi are helpful, they even help to destroy each 
other, for actinomycosis, the most serious ot 
lungal diseases, which can cause infection of the 
jaw. the large intestine, and even the lungs, is 
destroyed by penicillm mjections 

Most fungal infections are trivial and lunitcd to 
(he skin Hut. although trivial, they can be 
unsightly and uncomfortable Kmgworm of the 
scalp, dhobie itch - an infection of the groin 
spread by infected underclothing — and so-called 
■ athlete’s foot ' are cau.sed by a fungus. 

Amoebae Aniocbie are tinv. formle.ss jelly-like 
masses, the l.irgest of which \<\ harmless type 
found m stagnant ponds in Hntaiii and elsewhere) 
IS just Msiblc to the naked eve It is about the 
size of the head of a pm. Amcebaj mo\e. m the 
species which are capalile of mo\ing, bv pushing 
lorwanVa part of the " jelly ” in the appropriate 
ijirection and causing the rest to flow into the 
advancing portion Jjiko bactciia, they repro- 
duce by dividing into halves, each of which 
becomes a new amoeba. 

I'he main himian diseases caused bv amoelwe 
are- amoebic dysentery (not to be contused with 
bacillary dysenterv), sleeping sickness or try- 
panosomiasis. which is caihsed by a special kind of 
amoeba known as a trypanosome, and malaria 
All these will lie discussed later in more detail, 
and all that need be said here is that these dLscases, 
terrible though they once were, arc well on the 
way to lieirig controlled We know, in ta<*t, uhal 
to do in prevention and cure, and only human 
Ignorance and lack of money (wlueh is so freely 
spent on destructive ends) prevent them being 
wiped out altogether • 

1‘nuisites 'J'hese aie small insects winch lire 
on the skin The mam ones in this country are 
Jioe, fleas, and the parasites of scabies Jn them- 
selve.s they arc not dangerous, but some enn tarry 
(he germs of \T*ry dangerous conditions the flea, 
plague, the louse, typhus, and another, the 
mosquito, malaiia and yellow lever. 

Worms. M'orms live m the human Intcstmc, 
but the only common types found in Hritain are 
thread wo irn.s. the tm>' thread-like worms which 
cause iiritability and itching iii the skm of 
children, less often in adults, round-womis, 
Homeivhat resembling the ordinary garden carth- 
yvorm, which seldom lead to sviiiptoms. and tape- 
yvonns, which may reach a length of 10 or even 
‘iO ft. Many parasitic wonns (like some human 
beings) lead a ilouble life — they spend part of 
their life in the human intestine and the otlu'r 
part in the muscles of anotlicr annual The tape- 
yvorm, for example, yvhilst in the human intestine, 
lays eggs y\duch pass out of the body in the excreta, 
and are then syvallowed by pigs, especially in those 
parts of the world where human excreta are used 
as manure m the fields In the pig, the eggs form 
cysts m the muscles — meat infected In this y\ay is 
Icnown as “ measly pork ’’ — and when, in turn, 
the meat is eaten by Man, the process in the 
intestine begins all over agjLin. 

Less common types, from our point of view, 
are the Kussian tape-worm (which, as befits a 
llussian, grows to nearly 30 ft.!), this type is 
spread by cayuare or undercooked infected lish. 
The small, leaf-shaped Ip'er fluke, lays eggs 
yvhich are passed into canals or pools in tropical 
countries in the urine of infected people, batch 


out and enter a water snail, and flnallv leave the 
snail In the form of small parasites whicli pierce 
the skin of bathers, yvheiicc they pass to the liver 
and subsequently the bladder and rectum. This 
is a serious condition, as is also ttlana^s (another 
tropical disease), for which, unlike bilharzia- - 
caused by the liver fluke — no cure is known 'J’he 
troiucal disease known as loa-loa is caused by a 
variety of lilaria. 


How the Infection is Spread. 

Infection is spread in many ways, some of yvliali 
have already been mentioned. In the common 
feyera found in Europe and elsewhere one of the 
most frequent ways is by droplet tiifedion- that is 
to say. by minute drops carrying the germs yvhich 
are coughed or sneezed into the air by someone 
already suffering from the disease Siuh drop- 
lets can be iirojected into tin air for JO It or 
moi-e, and when breathed in by someone yyithin 
range inteotion may result Next tominoneHt 
mode of spread is iierhaps by infected food, v'aler, 
and the dirty hands of those who prepare food 
cholera, dysentery, food-poisoiniig. and typhoid 
are spread in this w'ay. Spread by direct (oniacl 
IS found in the venereal diseases (usually, but not 
always, spread bv sexual intercourse with someone 
who already has the disease), and, of course, l^je, 
tlea.s, and other parasites. u\cluding the scabies 
mite, are spread by contact with the intcsted 
individual— or sometimes wuth his clothes or bed 
linen Spread through an intermcdiaiv hod, 
whether it be lire, lieas, or mosquitoes carrying 
inle(‘tion. or the v arioiis means adopted by woims. 
has alreadv been ileseribed ahoic, so no more need 
be said bastlv, the inlection may result from 
bacteria already inthin the body, tor example, (lie 
bacillus coll yvliK )i lives in the large intestine is 
there haiink“-s, hut if it gets into the bladder or 
the meters (the lubes leading troiii Kulnev to 
bladder) a quite unpleasant result may lolJow in 
the foim of cystitis or j>jchtis 


How the Body Deals with Infection. 

The body has many methaiiisms of defi-nic 
against intruders, but sullicc it to say here tlifil 
there are two mam ones ITrst, suDstaiues 
known as antibodu's and antitoxins are i)rodu(Td 
in the blood — the antitoxins to ncutialise the 
poHoiLS produced by the myaders. tlie antibodie*- 
to render them helpless, for example, by eausing 
them to clump together so that they can more 
easily he dealt with by the second defenc e inei lian- 
ism This second iiiechamsni is piovided by the 
yvhite cells in the blood, sonic of yvliich (tlu 
phag<K“>tes) ac't like anueiia* and swallow up and 
destroy the germs Antibodies and antitoxins 
can be transfeired Iroin one individual to anothei 
and are n.sed in medicine both to i)rf vent in- 
fection and to cure it This is knowoi as nn- 
iiiuiiisation, and can be active or i)aHsive Actne 
iinmumsalion i.s produc-ecl by injeeting either a 
solution of dead liactena, as in the case of anti 
typhoid injections, or hy injecting liye, hut 
w'eakeiied, strains of the organism, as in the case 
of smallpox yaccmatiou In botli cases the body 
is stimulated to produce its own immune sub- 
stances. Passive immunisation is used either for 
peojdc who have been in recent eontaet yvith 
infection or who arc already ill, and in this case 
the antitoxins produced in another iierson w lio has 
had the illness are injected in the form of serum — 
i e , the liquid part of the hlood without lh(“ blood 
cells Actne irnmunity may last a long tmu*. 
but passive immunity is alw^aya short-lncd. 


Antiseptics. 

We have already discussed the other ways in 
which bacteria are destroyed, and now' need only 
make brief mention of antiseptics, and antibiotics 
The earliest antiseptic yvas carlxilic acid, used by 
Lister in his operating-theatre in the lorrn of a 
line spray directed throughout the opciation on 
the wound, or sometimes in the form of steam 
frofci a kettle containing a solution of carbolic. 
But carbolic is dangerous, and since laster’s time 
many more useful antiseptics have been dis 
covered. Acrlflavlne, thymol, and other old 
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favourites have been discarded too. The various 
forms of carbolic are stiil used to disinfect drams, 
init. to tell the trutli. the use of antisepticb 
nowadavs is very limited, lu surgery the 
antuevtxc has given way to the asepttc 
method — instead of lighting sepsis we see to it 
that no possibility ot sejisis is present iiefore 
operating all instruments, the surKeons’ and 
nurses’ hands, the skin, are sterilised —the 
instruments by boiling, the dressings bv dry heat, 
the hands by soap and water, and almost the only 
antiseptic used is to clean the patient’s skin in 
the area to be ojierated on. 

Antiseptics are used as tirst-aid treatment for 
cuts and wounds, but should lie applied only once 
as a general rule — that is. when the wound is 
llrst received. Even so, the modern doctor would 
i)robably prefer to use sulphonaniide or penicillin 
powder. 

Antiseptic spravs to puiifv the air of a room or 
t o destroy germs lurking in the dust on the sick- 
room lloor -or anv other floor — are pra( tically 
useless. To quote the Briiith Medical Journal 
“ Theie is no good scientilic evidence that any of 
the chemical air-disinfectants can control the 
.sprcarl of infection in places such as schools, 
otfices, or cinemas Nor is there good evidence 
that any suiistantial ( tfect on the spread of illness 
can be obtained by disinfection of dust ” 

Neither is there anv good reason to believe that 
mouth-washes and gargles have anv effect other 
than making the mouth feel fresher and (tem- 
poianh ) removing mouth odour — bv (overing it 
up with the scent of the antiseptic Mouth- 
washes are in contact with the bacteria lor far 
too short a time to have anv damaging result, 
and in the case of tonsillitis and other diseases, 
all the iimiortant ba( teria are hidden far out ol any 
dangei from gargles. 


Antibiotics. 

'I'he antibiotics — penicillin, streptomv cm. orv- 
thromvcin. terranncin, aureomytin, and chloram- 
phenuul - h.ive already been dealt with, and only 
two important practiced points need to bo men- 
tioned These are that although most of such 
drugs are entirely safe under ordinary conditions, 
it IS extremely dangerous tor the layman to use 
them witliout medical guidance If. for example, 
people get intt) tlie undesirable habit of suekmg 
pemcillm lozenges for sore throat and keep on 
(hrnig this every time the sore throat returns, they 
mav become sensitised to pemcillm so that, when 
they become really ill — say, with pneumonia- -the 
serious illness no longer responds to the drug Or 
the s.ime lialnt may make them allergic or hyper- 
sensitui; to peuMilIm, and an injection given 
later mav have serious and even fatal results 
In anv case it is doubttul whether such lozenges 
have anv effect 

Another possibihly is that exeessivc use of 
lutilaotics may kill not only the dangerous 
bacteria, but also the ones which are helpful to 
(he bodv When this happens, other tvpes of 
oigamsm which aic not affected by antibiotics 
will multiply 111 the ahseiice of the bacteria which 
norinallv keep them uiulcr contio] 'Thiia 
< hlorainphemeol or aureomynn. bv killing useful 
germs in the large intestine, mav cause vitamin li ‘2 
•IcI'k \oncy, and when tlie non-scnsitivc organisms 
have their natural enemies removed they may 
stcF) in and multiply, causing inflammation of the 
month, diarrhoea, and occasionally a fatal bowel 
infection. 


General Treatment of Fevers. 

It’evers are ordinarily heralded in by' a rise in 
temperature which is noticeable either bv a flushed 
face or by alternate sensations of heat and cold 
These are known as " rigors,” and a patient with 
a high temperature may be shivering 

A high temjverature does not necessarily (especi- 
ally 111 a child) mean that the trouble ls serious 
ui diphtheria, for example, the tempciatiire is 
ordinarily rather low, whereas in relatively trivial 
conditions it is otten fairly high. • 

kiVen the trained physician finds it dilhcult to 
tell one fever from another in the earlv davs. for 
most of the common fevers begin in more or less 


the same way. It is only when a rash or some 
other more definite sign liecomes evident that a 
certain diagnosis can lie made, and these may not 
show themselves until the patient has been feeling 
” run-down ” and fevered for some days In- 
cidentally. although a clinical thennometer is a 
verv useful thing when properly used, many a 
doctor must feel that, in unskilled hands, it is a 
menac’e The “ fussy' ” type of mother wjio Is 
constantlv taking her child’s temperature when- 
ever It looks in the slightest degree different from 
usual (probably it is simply feeling justifablv 
bored with its parents), not only causes anxiety 
to herself but also gives the ha))it ofanxietv toiler 
child The child is made to feel that the world is 
a dangcious place, full of germs and all sorts of 
causes for fear- -as indeed it is. but one needs a 
sense of proportion, and other dangers which we 
think much less aiiout are at least as frightening 
and twice as dcgullv as most germs Wliatevcr 
you do. don't get the thermometer haiiit, your 
child, so far as fevers are concerned, is a good deal 
tougher than you 

Hriefly, then, the wav to tieat a fev'er in the 
eailv stages before fhe doctor comes, and before 
one knows exactly what is wrong, is as follows: 

( 1 ) Put the patient to bed. 

( 2 ) Give little, and easily digested, food, 
if the patient wants none, give none. 

(. 3 ) Give plenty to dunk — the proprietary 
preparations eontaming lemonade and 
glucose are excellent, but vvater, weak tea 
with sugar, or home-made lemonade with 
squeezed-out lemon juice and sugar, are also 
suitable 

(t) There is no good reason fdV giving 
aspirin, unless to relieve headache or other 
paiiLS Since iieheving this goes against the 
grain of long-established tradition, we quote 
Iroin a leading text-book on drugs ” The 
use of aspirin is very limited heeaiise the 
reduction ol temperature is rarely neeesbary ” 
I'Vjr very high temperatures, the patient may 
be packed with ico (this Is mainlv for heat- 
stroke), but the most effective wav in the 
fev'ers ordinarily met in this country Is to 
give the patient a hot bath or sponge him 
with hot water This opens the pores and 
nu'reases sweating Aspirin is a good pain- 
rehever. it reduces temperatures — w’hich, as 
we have seen, is rarely necessary, but it docs 
liot cure colds or help yon to sleep (unless, of 
course, the sleeplessness is caused bv' pain) 
Proiinetary drugs containing aspirin with 
codeine or phenacetm are no better than 
aspirin alone. 


THE INFECTIOUS FEVERS. 

The remarks made aixive applv to the manage- 
ment of 01)1/ fever, and we are now going to discuss 
particular infectious diseases, beginning with the 
common childhood fevers, then passing on to less 
common ones, tropical diseases, and wonn and 
parasitic inlestations 

'The common infectious fevers are cau.sed bv 
bacteria or viruses, and it is useful to know the 
meaning of the following terms xncubahvu period 
IS the time which elapses between being infected 
and developing bvmptoms. jirodrornal j^cnod is 
the time which elapses lietween the end of the 
incubation period and the appearance of a rash; 
quarantine period, the maxuiuuii time during 
which a Fierson who has been in contact with the 
infection may develop the disease — it is usually 
two days more than the incubation period, 
isolation period, the time a patient is supposed to 
be Isolated. 

Views regarding the common infectious fevers 
have changed a good deal in recent years. Dis- 
infection of rooms is now regarded as almost 
useless, and more cases arc treated at home. 
Quarantine in the case of the common fevers la 
thought by a good many’ doctors to be a waste of 
lime, since all it can <io is to postyvone infection 
from early childhood to early adult life, when it is 
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likely to be more serious For it is a characteristic 
of these fevers that they affect the adult much 
more violently than they do the child However, 
on til is, and all other points, you will have to be 
guided by the opinion of your taiiuly doctor. 


Virus Diseases. 

First, we shall take the common virus diseases, 
measles, chickenpox, and ndiella oi (lerman 
measles, then the other vims diseases, mimips. 
infective hepatitis, virus pneumonia, and some 
less common conditions which (io not always 
produce a typical rash as m the tase of the first 
three. 

In nearly all of these fevers there is a long in- 
cubation period, and one infection gives mimunity 
lor life. 

Measles. The first sign is the appearance of 
symptoms rather like a severe cold The eyes 
become red, and exposure to light is unple.isant. 
the nose runs, the throat becomes infi.uned. and a 
dry, harsh cough develops There mav be head- 
ache, and the temperature rises to or more 
Usually the patient is a child between the ages of 
eight months and five years, and especially 
typical 18 the development of so-called Koplik's 
spots, which are small, bluish-white. raised spots 
seen on the inside of the cheek at the back of the 
mouth The rash begins on the fourth day. and 
shows on the forehead and behind the ears, 
spreading within a (lay downwards over the whole 
body, in another two days it starts to disappear, 
but often leaves behind a sort of brownish staining 
which may last for one to two weeks 

Measles is not usually serious, but it can lead to 
complications, such as bronchopneumonia and 
infectioij,.of the ear, which are now preventable bv 
the iLse of sulpha drugs or penicillin (althongh 
these drugs have no effect on the virus itscdf, but 
solely on the bacteria which have Invaded the 
lungs and ear during the illness) Tlie only other 
treatment is the use of cough medicine if cough ls 
troublesome and aspirin for headaches Qua-an- 
tine period for contacts is three weeks, isolation 
period three weeks. 

Rubella or German Meaelefi. A mild fever, 
similar to measles except that the rash is nsnallv 
the first sign that anything is WTong. and the 
temperature is rarely above 100® The eves inav 
be pink, and there are enlarged glands at the back 
of the neck 'I'he rash disappears completely in 
thirty-six hours Quarantine period for contacts 
is twenty-one days, isolation peiiod seven days 
from the appearance of the rash There are no 
complications 

(icrman merles, in Itself, la harmless, but it has 
recently been discovered that if a woman gets 
the disease m the early months of pregnancy 
malformations in the child may appear at birth 
Hence some doctors believe th.it children sliould 
have the opportunity of contracting (ierman 
measles before they grow up There is no spei lal 
treatment, except the general rules lor fevers 
given above 

Chickenrox In children chickenpox is a mild 
fever which begma with the appearance of tiny 
blisters on the chest .and back 'Hiese later spread 
outwards to the legs, arms and face, and cause 
itching Treatment is the general one lor fevers 
already described Calamine lotion or dusting 
powder will be helpful for the irritation, and the 
child's nails should be cut short to prevent 
scratching and infection of the spots Quarantine 
three weeks, isolation, until last scab disappears 
Whereas children are usually little bothered by 
chickenpox, young adults may be much more 
drastically affecteil — a temperature of 104® is not 
uncommon, and there may be severe headache. 

Alumps Everyone knows the typical appear- 
ance of the patient with mumps — the swelling in 
the salivary glands in front of the ears which 
makes the face look full This caii.ses pain later 
on, and it may be difficult to open the mouth 
Temperature is not usually high (about 101®). 
Although uncomfortable, mumiis is rarely danger- 
ous. but orchitis — swelling of the testicles — is 
sometimes a complication Iluid diet should be 
given 11 eating is painful, with mouth-washes, and 


rest in bed. Quarantine, twenty-six days, 
isolation for a week after the swelling has gone. 

Infective Hepatitin ** Hepatitis ” means in- 
flammation of the liver, and infectiver hepatitis, 
which Ls much the commonest cause of jaundice in 
young adults. Is a virus infection of the liver In 
fact, this disease caused serious difflcailtles during 
the Italian campaign of 1043. and has probably 
become more frequent (or. at any rate, more 
frequently recognised) m tliis country since the 
War The main symptoms are fever, followed by 
jaundice, which is first noticed in the whites of 
the eyes as yellow st.aining, then in the skin TJie 
urine becomes coloured also, and this is most 
easily noticed if. on shaking In a bottle, the iroth 
shows coloration If the froth remains wliite, no 
jaundice is present. Treatment is a matter for 
the doctor, liut great care should be taken, botli 
by the patient and those in contact witli him, to 
wash the hands thoroughly after urinating or 
deficcating. after handling utensils from the sick- 
room. .uid both before and after eating, for the 
disease Is very infectious 

Virwi Pneumonia Pneumonia is nsuallv 
eansiid l>y bacteria, and wlien we speak of pneu- 
monia. that IS ttie type we ordinarily refer to 
Virus pneumonia Ls known by doctors as “ pneu- 
monitis.” and is believed to be closely related to 
influenza. There is no specific treatment so f.ar, 
and since diagnosis is a specialist matter, little 
more need be said except that the syTuptoms in 
general resemble tho.se of (ordinary pnciirnoni.i 
Psittacosis, anotlier vims disease, can also lead 
to pneumonia, and although there is no spcdllc 
treatment for virus infections of the lungs, it is 
always worth while trying the antibiotics or sulpha 
drugs in view of the jiossibility that tht* lung 
(anidition may be (.lused bv a secondary invasion 
bv baiTena 


Influenza While serious epidemics o( in- 
fluenza take the fonn of a very dramatic and often 
fatal disease — l<^r example, the epideinu* of 
“ Hrianish ’Hu” which followed the First A\<»rld 
War killed more people than the actual fighting - 
the milder type moi-e usually seen is difllciilt lo 
distinguish from the (mimioii cold In fact, 
many people who complain of “a dose of the 
’flu ” are sutrenng from simple colds 

However, a sudden onset aching in tlie muscles 
of the back and legs, and rednt*ss of the eves, 
would suggest influenza, and especially typical is 
the depression and weakness which follow in- 
fluenza but not a cold 'I'he measures suggested 
above for the general treatment of fever shcmld be 
applied, but the depression and weakness whicli 
follow influenza may need special treatment bv 
the doctor 


Colds. Although everyone thinks he. or she. 
knows what a " cold ” is, the issue is not so simple, 
for the Hvmptoms of f(jver. ruiiiung nose, and a 
run-down. " headachy ” feeling .ire found in 
many illnesses 'fhey may be observed, as w(“ 
have seen, m the early stages of measles before 
the arrival of the rash, or m a number of other 
fevers, such as whooping cough ATild attack's of 
influenza (sec above) may resemble the conmion 
cold, and blocking of the nose with discharge and 
fever may be due to sinusitis- although here tliere 
is usually pain above, between, or below the eves 
Lastly, similar symptoms result without any 
infection at all in allergic conditions, of which 
hav fever is a tyi)ical example 

A great deal of research lias been done on the 
common cold, and It has been shown that gcuiuiie 
colds are a virus infection, that they have nothing 
to do with getting cold or damp in bad weather, 
and that some people get colds when exposed to 
infection, whereas others do not 
For all these conditions except the allergic type, 
the treatment is the same bed. if the temperature 
IS raised , two tablets of aspirin three tmios a dav 
(nobody could stop you taking them, anyhow), 
a soothing cough mixture if there Ls any irritation 
of the throat causing soreness, hoarseness, or 
coufch, and inhalations of menthol or Friar’s 
Balsam— a few crystals of menthol or a tea- 
spoonful of the balsam in a pint of boiling water — 
to clear the head. If desired, an inhaler. “ Belize- 
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drex ” or one of the other proprietary ones, may 
l>e used in place of the menthol or balHam 


Poltomvehtis. " Polio,” or infantile paralysLs 
as it used*to be called. Is a virus infection of the 
motor nerves — the nerves of movement — at the 
point where they leave the spinal coni For- 
tunately. all the nerves are never affected, but 
only a few controlling one or more muscle groups. 
If these groups happen to be the ones controlling 
breathing or swallowing (which, fortunately, is 
not very common) the results may be serious, but 
ordinarily the muscles affected are those of the 
legs or arms Poliomyelitis is most common m 
children under five years, but adults are also 
susceptible Usually it occurs in small epidemics 
after hot weather, that is in Sunmier or Autumn, 
and it often seems to strike at fairly healthy 
normal people This, however, is not because 
healthy people are specially prone as such, but 
because those living under less hygienic conditions 
are more likely to have developed immunity. In 
point of fact, the majority of (“ases of polio are so 
mild that they are never discovered at all. and 
paralysis does not develop, such people are 
specially dangerous, precisely because they pass 
unnoticed and spread the disease to others 

bike many other infections, polio licgms with 
sore throat, fever, and sometimes vomiting five t(' 
ten days after contact 'J’here may be severe 
headache and rigidity of the neck muscles 
Paralysis is noted about the second or third day 
after this, and Is usually at its maximum from the 
start, although this is not always the case This 
stage lasts two or three weeks, by which tune the 
temperature is down and the paralysis greatly 
improved, although further improvement may go 
on up to eighteen months after the acute stage 

Specific drugs are useless m this disease, but 
children should he given preventive inoculations 
or doses of the ” live ” oral vaccine as early as 
possible However, when the illness is already 
present attention is directed to relief of discomfort. 
re.sting and splinting the affected limbs, and pre- 
venting spread of infection to others The Kenny 
method, devised by Nurse Kenny, and much 
publicised as a means of reducing permanent 
paralysis, is not believed by most doctors to be 
any improvement upon orthodox methods. The 
use of the iron lung is restricted to cases where the 
muscles confrttlling breathing arc attacked, and 
anv perinaneut paralysis of the limbs can often 
be helped by surgical operation 

Encei>hahti>i This is an infection of the brain 
cauhcd by a virus, first noted in Vienna m lOK) 
There was an epuleinu' m London m 1918, but fi- 
ls not very common today 

Encc'phalitis begins with the same syrniitoms- - 
hcailache. sore throat, and shivering — .is most 
f(‘vcrs but the temperature is usiiallv not rniuli 
raised. This initial stage is followed by slcernncss 
(lienee the name " sleepy siclatess ” — not to be 
C(»nfu8ed with “sleeping sickness.” a tropical 
disease found in Africa), weakness, delirium, and 
twitching of the muscles There is often a curious 
expressionlessness m the face, known as Parkin- 
sonism after the English physician who. in the 
early nn ctccnth century, described it as following 
certain diseases of the brain 

Encephalitis is a seiioiis infection Most im- 
plc.asant are its possible after-effects Parkin- 
sonism, which may persist and get progressively 
worse (see Paralysis Agitans), and wh.it is knoAMi 
as .Juvenile Pseudo-psYchopathia The l.atter is 
a very distressing condition in which children 
who have recovered from the physical effects of 
encephalitis later become delinquent they are 
lialile to show violence, l>big. stealing, or become 
involved in sexual ottcucea Although they 
reiiiam Intelligent and know they are doing 
wrong, they are unable to control theinselvas 
Of course, these after-effects do not occur in all 
cases. But the fact that criminal behaviour can 
be produced by physical disorders should be well 
noted by those who seem to supiiose that almost 
everyone has complete control over his acta and 
that only the insane lack this control 

• 

Smallj)or. Smallpox was once common In 
Western Europe, and, as late as the early nine- 
teenth century, was not imknowu in Britain. 
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Now. since the introduction of v.accmation, it i 
coinpanitivel V rare m induHtriallhod cunintrieh 
although minor epidemir.s h.ive occurred hen 
recently. Jemier. who introduced vacmnation 
noted that d.airy-maids who had suffered from the 
mild disease known as " cow-pox.” contracted from 
the udders of infected cows, and transmitted to th« 
hand of the dairy-ni.iid. did not develop smalliKix 
In fact, cow-pox is a mild form of smallpox modi 
fled by transmission through cattle Vaccination 
should be carried out at the age of three montln^. 
and repeated at the ages of seven, fourteen, and 
twenty-one years — also at any time when an 
epidemic occurs 

Smallpox attacks people of all ages and is 
carried by excreta and droplet infection, bn I 
parlicnl.irlv fiy the dried scales on the skins ol 
convalescent patients, it is now most common in 
the tropics 

The disease begins with shivcTiiig. headache 
and b.aekacfie. and the temperature is mised fn 
102-104“ On the third d.ay a rasli appears. wlu< h 
turns into small blisters ctn the sixth day. and tin 
blisters become filled with pus by the ninth da> 
On the twelfth day they burst and form crusts 
Unlike chickenpov, m which the rash starts in the 
middle of the body and works towards the out'M 
p.arts. smallpox produces a rash which begms in 
the scalp, forehead, wrists, and feet and then 
moves towards the middle 

Smallpox IS a serious disease, and the result 
depends largely upon whether the patient has been 
vaccinated within seven years of the attac-k 
(,'ontacts should be vaccinated and kept under 
observation for sixteen ilays, the patient must Ik‘ 
isolated until all the scabs have separated and tin 
skin healed 

(Unndular Fcr(r. The other name ^for thi*- 
illness is the jaw-breaking one of ” infective mono- 
uueleosis.” so we had perhaps better keep to tin 
more common one Glandular fever is an acifii 
infectious disease of children, probably — but no( 
certainly — caused by an, .as yet, undiscovered 
virus It occurs in epidemics at schools, es- 
pecially in Spring, and tiic main symptoms are .i 
high fever with enlargement of the lymph glands 
especially at the b.ack and sides of the neck, there 
IS also a sore throat Usually the glandulai 
swellings go down in about two to three days, but 
the patient may feel unwell and have a mised 
tcni|)eratnre lor several weeks. The disease, 
however, is not dangerous. 

TvrJiu<^ This disease used to be known as 
“Jail fevei,” bcoaubc it was frequent m pris'ons 
but overcrowding, poverty, and bad bygieim 
surroundings an>wheic are suitable conditions for 
epidemics of typhus Improved conditions m 
industrialised countries have made it unusuui. 
since typhus is carried by a virus carried from one 
person to another bv lice, and where lice are 
absent the virus is helpless to enter the hunnu: 
boifv 

Typhus comes on suddenly with a rise in 
temperature ot about 102", but wuthm four days it 
may be as high as 107° There may. or may not 
be a r.ifeh at this tune, and m the second wc*ck 
when the temperature is at its highest, there is 
delirium, weakne.ss. and a feeble pulse Tin 
typical tvplius r.isli appears about tbe fifth da^ 
as rediUbU blotches on the chest, abdomen, anu 
wrists 

Typhus is. needic.ss to say. very serious but 
responds to sueli modern antibiotics as ehloiain 
pbcnicol. uureoniycin. and teriamycin Preven- 
tive nieasiiies are liirected towards <lcstro>ing all 
bcci with U 1) T 


/Jahics Finally, we shall deal v’ory briefh 
with a number of less common virus diseases 
beginning, as is appropriate*, with hydrophobui a. 
rabies, since it was in this infection that the great 
French scientist I.onis Pasteur (1822—9.')) showed, 
tlie possibility of prevention by vaccination. I ai 
like Jenner. with his ready-made cowpox vinuv 
which we have seen to bo the vims of smallpov 
weakened by natural passage through cows 
Pasteur had to weaken the rabies virus by passing 
it through rabbits. The rabbits were infeclcd 
and after death the spinal cord was dried aiui 
powdered, a solution passed through anothei 
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rabbit, and so on until the virus was sufllciently 
weakened 

Babies Is spread by the bite of infected animals, 
usually doffS, cats, or wolves, who are driven mad 
by the disease; in Trinidad, however, it has been 
spread by vampire bats. Those who are bitten 
usually show no symptoms for six weeks or more, 
but sooner or later convulsions and delirium arise, 
which within four to live days are fatal 

There is no cure once the symptoms have 
developed, but Pasteur’s serum, if given soon after 
the bite, prevents illness in the vast majority of 
cases — the sooner after the bite, the better the 
outlook Dogs should be muzzled in areas where 
the disease is common, but Quarantining imported 
dogs has made the Infection almost unknown here 

Psittacosis 'I’his ls another virus disease 
which is of interest mainly in that it is spread by 
birds of the parrot group, such as parrots, love- 
birds, macaws, and the rest It occasionally 
occurs here in people who have been m contact 
with birds of this type, and is serious both to the 
bird and its owner As in the (ase ot rabies. 
Quarantine regulations have greatly reduced the 
likelihood of infection m Hntam 

The symptoms of psittacosis are fever, cough, 
and bronchitis ’I'he disease is especially danger- 
ous to old people, but it rcsi)ondH to the same anti- 
biotics as typhus 

Sandftv Fever, or phlebotomns fever. Dengue, or 
breakbone fever, and 2'rench Fever are all .some- 
what similar conditions m that they resemble 
influenza and are rarely fatal Thev are all <liie 
to viruses, spread in the first cause by saiulflies m 
tropical climates, in the second by mosQuitoes in 
tropicai climates, and m the third by lue m 
temper^it.e climates 'I’liey are all tyi)ical 
".soldiers' diseases ”, the first two were common 
m the Middle East and Ear East during the last 
War, the third during the First World W’ar in 
France 

Yellow Fever Of all the virus diseases, only 
three can be prevented by vaccination -smallpox, 
hydrophobia, and yellow' fever Vellow lever is 
carried by a mo8(iuito known as 8tegomyia, 
common in South and Central America and in 
African ports For its spread, it therefore needs 
a hot climate, the stegomyia mosquito, and an 
mlected person. 

In IHOH the United States was at war with 
Spam in Central America, where yellow fever was 
a serious problem Following this war the 
ITnited States, by this tim« aciitelv aware of this 
ternble disease, asked a Dr O 10 Waring to deal 
with it in Havana, where it wius rife But Waring 
died of yellow fever, as had many millions before 
him, without knowing its cau.se. and it wins left to 
Walter Heed, who died in 1902, to prove the con- 
nection between the mosquito and yellow fever 
By a vigorous war on the mosquito, the disease has 
been eradicated from Havana and the West Tn- 
<lian Islands, and Heed’s dl.scovery made possible 
the building of the i’anania Canal (Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. the builder ot the Suez Canal, had made 
a similar attempt m Faiiaina. but had been beaten, 
amongst other factors, by yellow fever) 

In yellow fever there is a sudden high tempera- 
ture, aching of limbs and head, jaundice, and 
black vomit, the pulse-mte tails as the fever 
rises Previous vaccination seems to be preven- 
tive if undertaken in time 


Conclusion. 

All these virus diseases have thus in common 
that for many there is no specific cure, although 
smallpox, rabies, yellow fever, ainl poliomyelitis 
can be prevented by vaccination, or by the social 
control of the creatures carrying the virus (social 
control Is effective m stopping other virus dlsea.ses. 
as we have seen) 'Inhere is usually a long incuba- 
tion period. Finally, it seems that a new serum, 
known as gamma globulin, “can give protection 
lavSting about two weeks against polio, measles, 
and Herman measles Since the protection is 
very temporary, it is up to your doctor to consider 
wliether the disease is serious enough to justify 
tliis protection or whether it is better to have the 
disease and ensure life-long protection. 


Bacterial Diseases. 

Bacterial diseases differ from virus infections m 
a number of respects their incubation period 
tends to be shorter, having the disease once does 
not often confer lifelong protection, ^aiid unlike 
virus diseases, most bacterial diseases respond to 
the new sulpha drugs and antibiotics In manv 
cases it IS possible to inoculate against the disease 
to prevent it occurring, as we have seen Is possible 
with only a few of the virus diseases 


Scailatina ’^fhis infection, usually known as 
scarlet fever, is found m loniiectlon with sore 
tliroat-s caused by a tv'pe of .streptococcus One 
attack usually, but not always, produces immunity 
and most ciises occur in children under twelve 
years old. rarely, however, in infancy The 
mcub.ation pericwl is commonly three days, and 
begins with sore throat, fever, headache, and 
vomiting The rash aT)pears on the second day. 
first on the neck and chest, then over the rest of 
the body, it is in the form of a red background 
with bright red spots superimposed, and is most 
apparent in the ann-pits, on the front of the elbow- 
joints. the back of the knees, and in the groin 
The face is flushed, and there is an area of palk>r 
around the mouth 'L’be throat is red. the tongue 
yellowish, but the yellow fur later gives wav to a 
bright red " strawberry ” aiipearance B>' the 
end of a week the patient, under favourable 
conditions, begins to feel better, and convalescence 
begins with the third week Complications aic 
infections of the ear. kidney, and the heart 

Medical opinion has greatly changed in retent 
years as to the treatment of scarlatina the olu 
phture of fever hospital, disinfection, fumigation, 
and (as one authority puts it) ’’ the baking ot books 
and boiling of toys and clothes ” has gone, and 
nowadays most cases are nursed at home with only 
simple precautions to prevent spread from throat 
to throat Large doses of penicillin or some othei 
antibiotic are given, and in thi.s wav the likelihood 
of complications is much reduced (juarantuu* 
period those contacts wlio reai t positively to tlic 
Dick test (a skin test which shows up tho.se w'ho 
are still susceptible to the disease and thus not 
immune) may be kept in quarantine for a week, 
Lsolation period for the patient is lour weeks 


Diphtheria This uscil to be an extremelv 
serious disease, but immunisation h.vs made it 
milder and much Ic.ss common, it is impoitant, 
therefore, that all children should be immuriLsed, 
although it .sluaild not be thought that this 
gives absolute protection t^oinetimes diidithena 
vaccine and who(.ping-cough vaci me are (om- 
bined, Imt there are those who di,sapT>rove of 
this procedure, so you should be guided by the 
opinion of your own (I P 

In a tyiucal case of diphtheria the incubation 
lieriod is about three days, the patient is a duld 
who becomes ill and i)ale-looking ii e , the ohm-I 
IS not sudden, as in many fevers, Init insidious), 
the temperature is only slightly raised to. iierli.ips, 
99” or 101“, and although there may lie no com- 
plaint of sore throat, examination will reveal in- 
flammation witli — and tliLs Is typical of diidithcna 
— a grey membrane spread over the tonsils, the 
palate, and the back of the mouth gcncr.tlly 
’File diphtheria germ does not spread within the 
l)ody It stavs at the place where it entered (in 
this case the throat) and sends its toxins through- 
out the body 

Even after the acute phase is over the patient 
must not l>e allowed to walk, beciusethe diphtheria 
toxin IS particularly poisonous to the heart The 
ordinary rule is at least one or two months in bed 
There is an anti-toxm which heljis to get the 
patient over this stage, but the sensible thing to 
do is to have your child protecteii before infection 
occurs 

Diphtheria also occurs in the larynx — in iire- 
inoculation days many children choked to death 
with this form of the infection, in the nose, and, 
although this is not generally known, wounds can 
be infected 'Hie so-called “ Desert sores ” of 
the North African campaign seem to have been 
caiAed by diphtheria-llke organisms 

Diphtheria may lead to paralysis of the throat, 
with difficulty in speaking or swallowing, and 
paralysis of the eyes or limbs, these are due to 
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neuritis caused by the influence of the toxin on 
the nerves. 

Whooping Gough. For many years whoopinj; 
coush hay*i)een refjarded merely as a bother to 
the patient and a nmsance to others, as. iii fact, a 
trivial disease. Unfortunately, fhis is not so 
because statistics show that it causes more deaths 
than riolio, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and measles 
all put together. 

Whooping cough begins in a child as an ordinary- 
cold with cough and slight .‘ever, and this stage 
lasts for .a week or ten days Then the “par- 
oxysmal stage ” begins as a series of coughs 
following in rapid succession, during whuh time 
the patient is unable to breathe 'rho “ whoop “ 
IS caused bv the noisv indi awing of breath when 
the fit stops The face inav become blue and 
congested Bronchitis is usually i>rescnt. and 
bfonchoi»neunionia may result as a comiiln ation. 
so inoculation of all children before the disease 
has a chance to strike them is most import.int. 

Once whooping cough Las begun, there is no 
specille treatment, although modern drugs can 
reduc^e the freuiiciicv of the ilts of coughing 
The antibiotic chloramphenicol has been used for 
this disease, but the general opinion la that it is 
ordinarily of little benefit. Chinese physician.s 
h ive described whooping cough as the “hundred- 
days cough." and the cough may. indeed, continue 
lor at ICcist a hundred day's 

Food Poisoning Diseases. 

Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as 
“ food poisoning ” if one is thinking of " poison 
ing ’’ in terms of anything aiiart from germs 
but not so long ago it used to be thought that 
decomiiositioii of food m itself jiroduced poisons 
known as " r»tomaines " which were deadly to 
t.hose who swallowed them All food poisoning 
13 caused by infection of food with bacteria and 
by no other cause — unless, of course, we are 
thinking of the kind of poisoning which ih the 
(.“oncerii of the lawyer rather than the medical 
man. 

ifere we are considering tho-,e diseases wdiK'h are 
coininoiilv spread by coutauiinaied food or drink 
'I’he classillcation is not scientific, Init then no 
scientific clas^lficatlon ha.s as yet been dcMsed 
First, we shall deal with typhoid, paratyphoid, 
and dysentery - -uiuomuKJU here m fintani, al- 
though ISoniu^ dysentery is fairly frequent Then 
there is gadro-ententis (which meana irritation 
of the stomach and intestines), which is caused 
hv stafihylococci and the germs vd the salmonella 
groui), and lastly, botulism, winch is rare 

Typhohl and raratyphoid These diseases are 
siiread by' infected water, food, or hands - 
especially uncooked food, such as milk, salads, 
oysters, and ahellHsh Flics, too, play some jiart 
III spreading the disease Some people arc 
" earners ” and carry and exirete the germs 
without being themselves affected . tor example. 
" 'fvphoid Mary," a earner in the Umti'd Stales 
111 the early yea^s of this centuri, spent a large 
part ot her life In custody as a public ilangcr. 
although she did not show any symptoms of 
typhoid Nevertheless, this woman caused a 
great deal of illue.ss in otheis in her chosen 
profession of (ook 

'Fhe inllueiice ot Uhadwick’s propaganda for 
pure water supplies is shown by tlic fact that 
deaths from typlioid, still per 1.000.000 m 
1S70. fell to 198 per 1,000,000 at the beginning of 
tins century In the fOJOs the death-r.ite wiis 
only li,') per 1,000,000. and now it is even less 

Typhoid fever liegins like most fevers with 
headache, raised temperature, and general feeling 
of unwell ness. This stage lasts about a week, 
and' then the rash appears in the form of rose-red 
spots on the front of the chest and abdomen and 
on the back. In the second week there is great 
weakness, sometimes diarrhoea, flatulence, and 
mental dullness, together with dry and cracked 
lips and tongue. The third week is the week, in 
liopeful cases, of gradual decrease in temperature 
and other symptoms, and the fourth week Is the 
week of convalescence. * 

Complications are perforation of the Intestine 
(which needs surgical treatment), delirium, and 
bronchitis. 


Paraty'iihoid fever is a milder lonn of typhoid 
(there are two fomis. A and B). ordinarily it can 
])e diagnosed only by seientifle tests The mam 
thing is to inoculate with T A B vaccine and to 
protect food supplies, treatment Is with chlor- 
amphenicol. 

Dysentery. Dysentery may be caused either by 
a bacterium or an aina.ba; the first type is known 
as bacillary dvfeentery, the latter as animbio 
dysentery (which is dealt with under tropical 
diseases) Infection is sv>read in much the same 
way as in typhoid d'here is high fever, ah- 
dommal pain, and diarrhoa, at first coiibisting of 
fwcal matter, then tilood and nuicue In severe 
cases tlie death-rate used to be o\er 20 per cent 

Various bacilli cause djpeiitery The common 
tropical types are the ^^higa and Flexner groups, 
hut in this country most epidemic's are due to the 
luiUler Sonne group. 

However, in all these intectioiis sulphaguani- 
dine, one ot the sulpha drugs, firings rapid relief, 
lint care must be taken to a\ oid infection of other 
people 

Diarrhrra and Vomiting Leaving out typhoid 
and paratyphoid hMcrs and dysentery, there is a 
group of infections known as “ I) & V 
diarrhcia and vomiting. In Britain D. & V. is 
mostly due to 

(1) Salmonella intcc tioii 

(2) Staphylococcal infect ions 

(2) Oth'^'r bacterKi, ordinarily hannless, 
such as liacillus coli, w'hen prcocut in suflicieut 
quantity 

Salmonella Infections are the most serious of 
this gioni*, they afTcet the small Intesjine and 
produce vomiting, severe abdominal pain, and 
diarrhcca. T’hcse svinptoms oci nr aliout one day- 
after eating infected food and usually clear up 
within about two weeks, but occasionally death 
results Salmoiiellu bacteria are most likely to 
be found in meat, egg poyyder, y-egetables, and 
ducks’ eggs, but staphylococci are liable to grow m 
milk proiiucts, sue h as ice-cream and cream buns 
Food poisoning from staphylococci is seldom 
severe, and recovery takes place in about a yyeek 
Nevertheless, It is extremely infeetious, and 
causes a great deal of lost time in industry and 
tcnuiorary illness in institutions, fc'r it is in siuh 
situations that it is most likely to occur. 

6’(aj)/ii/Iorocral Food Poisoning has greatly in- 
crea.sed in recent years, so it is important to know 
what circumstances are likely to cause it Tlie 
reason for its increase has nothing to do, as many 
people suppose, with the greater use of canned 
foods, but it has much to do with the greater use 
of communal leeilmg and canteen meals. It is 
possible for bacterial toxins in infected food to 
bring alxMit illness even when the canning process 
has killed the bacteria but it is certainly e.\treinelv 
rare. Canned foods, in fact, are much safer than 
so-called “ fresh ” foods in this respect — except 
when tliey have been opened, left about, and then 
re-heated The same applies to the re-heating of 
any kind of food 

The real enemy- is the canteen worker with a 
IkuI. a discharging nose, dirty hands, or a septic 
linger, Dccasionally food may lie infected in the 
larder liy rats or mice, but the sort of cantCH?n or 
restaurant yvhere this can happen has little to 
commend it! Frankly, these infections are 
( aused bv dirty or stupid people who do not 
realise that their sore linger or boil can become 
someone else’s diarrhcca and vomiting, ^\here 
children arc concerned, the outlook Is potentially' 
more serious, am’ m the early part of this centurv 
the Summer-time “ procession of baby cothns " 
yvas all too familiar. Infection Is much more 
common in artificially fed babies or in older 
children yvho eat infected ice-cream. However 
trivial the condition may seem, diarrhoea and 
vomiting with fever in a child should never be 
ignored Those in charge of canteens or restaur- 
ants must ensure that stall Is superyised. that 
anyone yvith n septic infection is put oF duty, and 
that all know alKUit washing after visiting the 
lay-atory' and absolute cleanliness. 

Bacilli normally i>resent in the Intestine, such 
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as bacillus coll, can cause infections If absorlied in 
larjje amounts, or if of a different strain from those 
in the patient’s intestine. They are not usually 
serious. 

Botulism. Now uncommon, this is the disease 
which used to be known as " ptomaine poisoning ” 
on the theory that it was caused by poisons pro- 
duced by bad food apart from germs. In the 
19208 a party of picnickers at boch Maree in the 
Scottish IIighLands developed botulism and a 
number died, with the result that the disease 
attracted much public attention, liotuhsm is 
caused by a germ, the bacillus botulinua. which is 
peculiar in that, like tetanus, its poison attacks 
the nervous system rather than the intestines, 
resulting in fits, double vision, paralysis beginning 
in the face and spreading downwards, and diffi- 
culty in swallowing. It is found in tinned fruits 
or vegetables containing the toxin even when the 
germ has been killed, but, as we have already 
seen, the toxin comes from the bacilli, not from 
decomposition of food a.s such (in fact, food does 
not decompose in the absence of germs). Death 
is common in botulism, but an antitoxin is now 
available which, if used in time, can cure the 
disease. 

Tuberculosis. No disease causes more public 
concern, and no disease is more difficult to 
describe, than tuberculosis , for, like the strepto- 
coccus or the staphylococcus, the tubercle germ 
can attack many different parts of the bodv and 
manifest itself in many wa>s Furthermore, it is 
a widely spread disease, infecting not only humans 
but also cattle, birds, and reptiles. But here we 
shall be concerned witli those types common to 
Man — the human and bovine (t c , the type oc- 
curring in cattle which can be spread to man by 
infecteif milk). 

The tubercle bacillus is particularly hardy, so 
that when coughed or spat out on the ground it 
continues to be infectious for a long tune In- 
fection la therefoie caused by (a) drinking 
infected milk, (6) droplet infection through 
having germs coughed in the face, (c) breathing 
ill infected dust. In other words, tuberculosis is 
caused by absorritioii through either the lungs or 
the intestines, the fomiei is coimnon m adults, 
the latter in children. 

But there is a good deal more to the problem 
than this, we luiow, for example, that over 
90 per cent, of people in industnaliHcd countries 
have been infected with T B in early life and have 
conquered the infection So live question arises* 
what conditions predispose, to T B — why do some 
people get over the early infe<‘tion and others not? 
There are two answers to this question one is 
oertam^that those who are impoverished and do 
not get enough food are liable to T B , the 
second is not so certain — that mental stress plays 
some part. Yet there is reasonably good evidence 
that such stress as a broken love-affair can cause 
lowered resistance to breakdown so that when 
germs are encountered infection will occur 

In children, lung tuberculosis is not common, 
but tuberculosis of the bones and glands is, as is 
also infection in the abdomen, the kidnev or 
spine, and, worst of all, tuberculous meningitis 
Tjliese are often of the bovine type from infected 
niilk. Ordinarily, T B. in children is less serious 
than adult infections, but tuberculous men- 
ingitis used to be almost invariably fatal until 
streptomycin was discovered. 

Adult tuberculosis usually occurs in the lungs 
or the pleura — tlie thin membrane surroumling 
the lungs In younger people miliary tuber- 
culosis, which IS a form of T B. blood-poisoning or 
septic-, eima, is a very serious condition, and the 
infection spreads throughout the whole Ixidy in a 
few weeks 

Lung infection begins gradually in someone 
who has previously felt unwell. There may be 
cough, and later blood-stained sputum (although 
blood which is coughed up does not necessarily 
prove that T.B. is present). Whatever means of 
treatment are used, the stnlbgle between disease 
and patient is likely to be fairly long, but the 
outlcxik is now good. However, there is little 
reason to suppose that fresh air or a sanatorium in 
Switzerland produces any better results than 
treatment at home 

Prevention depends on legal action ensuring 


tuberculosis-free herds of cattle; on control of 
spread of the disease by those “ open ” enses who 
carry germs In their sputum; on the use of 
vaccination in childhood with B.C (i, vaccine 
(which you can ask your doctor about,',. 

Many methods are used in treatinent: new 
drugs, sucli as streptomycin and P.A S , lung 
surgery, rest, and so on. At any rate, tuber- 
culosis IS being got imder control, but anyone who 
is won led can get a free X-ray at the nearest Mass 
Radiography Centre, For children, there are 
skin tests to show whether there is susceptibility 
to T.B. 

Septicaemra. Commonly known as “ blood- 
poisoning.” IS one of those diseases of which text- 
books prior to the Second World war used to say: 
” death usually occurs ” 

Blood-poisoning occurs generally by spread 
from some septic area such as i wound (or even a 
small prick), after childbirth, or any place where 
certain germs have gob admission to the body 
The most usual germ is the streptococcus, altliough 
the pneumococcus — winch ordinarily causes 
pneumonia — and the staphylococcus may also 
cause septicffiinia 

Fever comes on suddenly and rises raitully w ith 
headaches, sweating, and shivering 'J'he iiatient 
is obviously very ill, and later there is wasting and 
delirium The white blood cells incre.ise in 
number Septicaiuiia sometimes occurs without 
any apparent local infection m those who are 
weak and debilitated 

Pyanma is a type of septiciemia which leads t<» 
the f^ormation of numerous abscesses throughout 
the body Its symptoms are the same as 
described above, except that the causative germ is 
usually the staphylococcus, and abscesses are 
found which may need surgical treatment 

However, in both conditions the state of affairs 
has been revolutionised by the use of the sulfiha 
drugs and antibiotics, cure is now the rule rather 
than the exception 

Septic.emia should be suspected when any small 
wound or cut is followed by high temperature and 
the symptoms described above 

The v\mrd ” Toxaemia ” is used when the germs 
stay in their original position and priMluce 
symptoms hv spreading their toxins thrcaighout 
the body Tetanus, diphtheria, and some kinds 
of childbiith irilection come into tins category, 
the symptoms may vary Iroiu mild disturbance to 
severe illness. 


Meningitis means inflammation of the meninges, 
the covering which, like a layer of plastic, lies 
over the brain and spinal eord, just os the iileura 
covers the lungs and the peritoneum covei-s internal 
organs in the abdomen (Hence mflamniation of 
the pleura is known as iileunsy, and mflamniation 
of the peritoneum as peritonitis ) 

Various germs may cause meningitis, for 
examidc, the bacillus of tuberculosis, the pneu- 
mococcus, which ordinarily causes pneumonia, 
and the streptococcus or staphylocwc us, but 
ordinarily the word refers to Cerebrospinal 
Memnmtis or " siiotted fever” caused bv the 
meningococcus and occurring at times as an 
epidemic. Jt is commonest in the years from 
infancy to the early twenties, and begins suddenly 
with headache, vomiting, and fever 'I’he 
temperature rises quickly, and pain develops in 
the back and legs, on the second or third dav a 
rash appears on the body, and particularly on the 
inside of the thiglis. Later theie is stillness of the 
neck, the head may be drawn back, voimting 
persists, and the headache can be so severe as to 
cause the patient to scream with pain. 

Fortunately, this type of meningitis (and most 
of the others) respond to treatment with anti- 
biotics or the sulpha drugs, so the nsks are very 
much less than formerly. 

Pneumococcal Meningitis is an unusual complica- 
tion of pneumonia, and the septic types ieirepio- 
coccal or staphylococrxil) arise either following an 
infected fracture of the skull or from infection of 
the ear or mastoid. 

'Muberculous Meningitis has already been men- 
tioned: originally always fatal. It is now heatable 
with streptomycin. 

All these diseases are very much a matter for 
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Hpeciali.st and hospital treatment, but it 13 worth 
while mentioning benign lymphocytic rnemnaitis, 
m which, although all the symptoms of meningitis 
are present, recovery without specillc treatment is 
invariable.^ Meningitis, which was during the 
First Worm War and after what polio is to us now, 
13 no longer common, and when taken m time is 
easily treated. 

Tetanus is usually known as " lockjaw *' because 
there may lie difhcuJty in opening the mouth, 
although this 13 simply part of a spasm of all the 
muscles of the body The tetanus bacillus is found 
in rich soil —hence the disease is less common in 
desert areas — and tetanus resembles rabies in that 
(a) it enters at a wound, (b) it atlects the nervous 
system, (c) it results in fits and ultimately death 

However, active immunisation with T 'f 
(tetanus toyoid) has resulted in the disease be- 
coming uncommon, and even when developed, 
treatment with antitoxin, aniesthetica, and curare 
may lead to cure 

The bacillus is amerobic ( i c , does not use 
oxygen) and is most likely to occur in such 
situations as whim a man digging manure or 
working in his garden sticks a fork through his 
foot, or, in war-time, when lie is woumled in soil 
contaminated with manure 

Undnlant fever, also known as Malta fever or 
abortus fever, fails into two types rneiitensis. 
which infects goats, and abortus, cattle and pigs 
Man gets the disease by reason of close contact with 
or drinking the milk of infected aminals (The 
name abortus is given because abortion is produced 
In cattle and sows ) 

In Undulant Fever, as one would suppose, the 
fever goes up and down for two to three weeks, 
it may then go down and rise again, persisting (or 
many montlns The disease inav occur in Britain, 
but moilern drugs are on the whole successful in 
dealing with it A striking feature of the disease 
IS the combination of a high temiieraturc with an 
appearance of relative well-being. 

Another disease carried by mammals is Glanders 
or Far<ii, spread by horses. In glanders there is 
discharge from the nos<* and sometimes pneu- 
monia (Icciisionally the disease is fatal In 
farcy abscesses form, usually along the lymph 
vessels Both conditions are very contagious, and 
treatment is a matter for a specialist, infected 
horses should be destioyed. 

Cholera Cholera could bo classified under the 
head of food-poisoning. because it is inainlv spread 
by infected water (however, like typhoid, it can 
also be spread bv flies, infected food, and larricrs) , 
it could also be classilled as a tropu'al disease, 
since, although it used to be found in I'hirope, it is 
now mainly rife in India. 

Also like typhoid, cholera is caused by a bacillus, 
and can be prevented by early imioculation and 
care over food supplies — boiling water and milk, 
washing uncooked foods in chloi mated water, and 
keeping Hies away 

'L’he fever begins in the usual wav with a short 
incubation period, followed liy al)doinmal pain, 
severe vmmiting, and diarrho-a J.ater with the 
loss of fluid from the liodv there may be cramps 
in the lauseles, diarrho-a increases, and the 
motions become of the tviucal " nec-water ” tvpe 
— i e . there is no solid matter, and the appeal ance 
is that of water to whieh a little milk has been 
added 'fhis stage is lollowed liv collapse, with 
low pulse and cold hands and feet Heath, if 
adequate treatment is not available, results in 
about 70 per cent of cases 

Anthrax, I’he bacillus of anthrax, like that of 
tuberculosis, can exist outside the bodv for long 
periods, and. like that of tetanus, then takes the 
form of spores or seed-like bodies It is spread by 
intected cattle and horses, which get the disease 
from eating grass containing siiores. 

In human beings the form the disease takes 
depends on where the germ alights, sometimes it 
comes from infected shaving-brushes, when it 
causes a large sore, like a boil, on the face, known 
as “ malignant pustule ”, sometimes it develops 
m those who inhale the dust from infected hiies 
or wool (hence the name ‘‘ wool-sorters’ disease.” 
which is a form of bronchitis with blood-stained 
sputum); lastly, it may arise through eating 
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infected meat, when the result is intestinal 
anthrax. 

In all eases the outlook is serious. Death is 
common, preceded by a higli temperature, skin 
symptoms in the first instanc'e, lung symptoms in 
the second, and food-poisoning symptoms in the 
third. Serum and arsenical preparations were 
formerly used, but now the sulpha drugs seem to 
offer more promise. 


Diseases Caused by Fungi. 

Theie are only two nniiortant groups of disease 
caused by fungus’ the serious actinomycosis and 
the relatively harmless, if unpleasant, nngnorm. 
Kingwonu or tinea will be dealt with later, it 
affects the hair, the body, the groin (dhobie itch, 
already referred toh and the feet (athlete's foot). 
ActinoinycoMH is spread by a fungus in barley and 
grasses whnh mav reach the human mouth, 
settle around bad teeth, and thence pass to the 
lungs, the bone of the jaw. and even to the 
Intestines or brain Fortunately, this unpleasant 
faiigus. which v as oiue diftienlt to eradicate, has 
proveil susceptible to penicillin. 


The Venereal Diseases. 

The venereal disea.ses are those caused — or at 
least that is what the name means — by the 
goddess of love. Venus Wnus, of course, causes 
a great deal of (rouble, but venereal (lisease is not 
necessarily the worst she can do There are two 
diseases usually caiiseil by sexual intcreoui-se. 
and therefore desinbed as venereal, otheis can 
be causcil m this v\ay, but are not usually so 
described 

Gonorrhota is the result of an infection by the 
gonococcus lXeis‘>eria otmnrrhoea) and orUjimnly 
comes on after a pi'raxl of three to seven dais 
lollowing Intercourse However, babies can get 
an infection of the eyes, known as ophthalmia, 
from their mother if she is iiifeeted. and gonorrhoea 
m young children Is often the result of being in 
eontait, with infected towels or clothes 'fhe 
disease in adults is evident when there is a thick, 
creamy discharge from the sexual organs and 
sometimes pain on p.'vssnig water, in Infants 
ophthalmia is prevented by the use of silver nitrate 
cyc-drops at birth (lonorrhcea is fairly easily 
( iired liy the use of sulpha drugs or penicillin, but 
untort I mat ely venereal ilisease is increasmg m 
recent years and ilrug-rcsistarit forms are be- 
cummg more common. 

SyphiGs is more serious, and is nearly always 
caused i)V sexual intercourse Stones about 
lavatory .seats are siniplv storie.s, although it is 
occasionally possible to get svphilis by other than 
sexual meaiLS for example, it has happened that 
a man playing football has iieen infected through 
his hand l>eing gni/ed by the teeth of someone 
with syphilis But tins is very unusual, although 
kissing can spread the disease Children, too, can 
be born v\ith syphilis (the so-called congenital 
syphilis) 

Adult syphilis licgins with a sore, known as a 
hard chancre, at the point where the spirncluete 
of syphilis has entered, this may be on the lips, 
tlirougli kissing, on tlie sexual organs, through 
mtercourae. ancl very rarely, as explained above, 
elsewhere In a short t ime the chancre disappears 
and all may seem to be well, but this pnmarv 
st.age IS followed by a secondary stage with sore 
throat, a rash, headache, and enlargement of 
glands This, if left alone, also clears up. but is 
followed by the tertiary stage, in which a chronic 
infection develops in some part of the body which, 
presumably, is most susceptible m the particular 
individual. Thus there mav be chronic syphilis 
of the akin, the bones, the heart, liver, or nervous 
system 

In the nervous system, the commonest forms 
are the two diseases of tabes do/su/ts, in which the 
spinal cord is infected, and (l.ri. (general 
paralysis of the insane), in which the brain and 
iiiiiid are affected. These will be discussed under 
Nervous Diseases 

In congenital syphilis the pregnant mother gives 
her child syphilis Such infants are often still- 
iKirn or premature, they look wizened, like a little 
old man. and amongst other symptoms are eve 
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disease, “ snuffles,” a flattened nose, and when 
the adult teeth appear the front ones may be 
notched at the biting surface. 

The treatment, of course, is very much a matter 
for a specialist, but diagnosis Ls usually made 
through the Waasermann blood test. It was for 
syphilis that I'ihrlich produced his “ magic 
bullet ” — an arsenical drug, known as salvarsan 
This Is still used in chronic cases, but when 
discovered early, penicillin seems to rlear up the 
disease more rapidly. (J P.I.. oiue hoiieless, is 
now treated by malarial therapy with a good deal 
of success. 

It is important to understand about A’enereal 
disease in generai. (1) that it happens to many 
people who are no worse than anyone else. (2) 
that many patients believe themselves to ha\e 
V.D. when, in fact, they ha\e not, (3) that the 
best thing to do is to see your doctor as soon as 
possible — -he is not concerned with your morals, 
and the sooner you go. the sooner you will get 
well; (4) every sore in the sexual area need not be 
V.D. There are other diseases which may be 
contracted as venereal infections 

Chancroid produces small septic ulcers around 
the sex organs, with swelling of the local glands in 
the groin, which may suppurate It is caused by 
a bacillus, and can usually be cleared up bv sulpha 
drugs within a week. Scabies and lice often pass 
from one body to another during sexual inter- 
course. but are not usually thought of as venereal 
111 origin, although in many cases they arc. 


Tropical Diseases. 

Nothing IS more diffleult than to define (he term 
“ tropical diseases ” One might detlne them as 
the dif^Lases which occur in tropital climates- - 
but then measles occurs there too. and it they are 
detliied as those diseases which arc found only in 
the tropics, the solution is no easier, since leprosy, 
cholera, smallpox, and typhus are usually listed 
as tropical diseases, yet were found in this country 
until fairly recently — and the od*! ciuse still is 

But what a story could be told about the con- 
(luest of those infections which were — and many 
still are— the scourge of liununitv! One day 
when generals and dictators are forgotten we shall 
remember that great international army of 
physicians and bacteriologists who have sa\cd 
millions of lives and irillnitely reduced human 
suffering: Koch and Ehrlich of (Jermany, 

Pasteur and Koux of Fiance, lioss and Jenner of 
Britain, Heed of America, Noguchi ot Japan, and 
many others. AVe shall rCinember how the Jesuit 
pr^fsts brought auinine from Peru to Europe in 
1638, the first drug to sa\e iieoplc from malaria, 
how in tropical heat Konald Boss (18r»7-1932) 
peered for hours through his niicioscope to dis- 
cover the connection lietween malaria and the 
mosQuito until the sweat running from his brow 
rusted the Instiument. how Major Walter Keed's 
work in Havana (1851-1902) made possible the 
building of the Panama Canal, ami think, too. of 
the American soldiers who died in helping him to 
find the cause of yellow fever In mentioning 
Jenner once more, we should recall Lady Mary 
Montagu (1089-1762). who brought the practice of 
vaccination to England from Turkey— -or, rather, 
the practice of ” variolation.” which meant 
inoculating with the pus from smallpox cases 
'I'his w'as. of course, a dangerous practice, but the 
idea was there. Noguchi, one of the great 
bacteriologists of the nineteenth century, was the 
son of a poor peasant. He often had to steal to 
get enough bread even to keep alive, but was 
later to help in our uiiderstaiidiiig of syphilis and 
many tropical diseases. 

Yet there is still much to do. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of Egypt, one of the world's 
poorest countries, supporting with the help of 
water from the Nile about 24 million people. 
But if the river gives food and drink it dixjs other 
things, for it carries the disease of bilharzia, 
which kills thousands of peasants yearly. In the 
villages of Egypt as many as 90-100 per cent, of 
the population suffer from this terrible disease, 
'rhe infantile mortality rate is the second highest 
in the world — 29 5 per cent — seven times higher 
than that of Holland ; the average expectation of 
life amongst the lower classes Is thirty-one jears. 


of the upper clas.scs fifty to sixty yeais. The 
country is ridden with bilharzia, ankylostomiasis, 
malaria, plague, anucbic (Ivseiitery, typhus, 
tuberculosis, and iiellagra. BJindness, due to 
trachoma and other diseases, affci.ts tens of 
thousands. Huch a situation cannot be treated 
simply by pouring drugs into the country, what 
is necessary is social control, to eniorce punhea- 
tion of the water supplies, the use of insect leides 
such ns i> D T. to kill the disease-bearing pests, 
and removal of the causes ot extreme i)ovcity 
(tuberculosis and vitamin deilciencies v liich are 
common m Egypt are diseases ot malniitiition). 

Relapsmg Fcifr, common in India niid Africa, 
IS caiused bv liad liygiene (rubbing inli'ctcd lice 
into the skin), the geim is a splror-hu^te. similar to 
that of syphilis, but the disease is non-\enerenl 
Jtelaixsing fever gets its name from the fact that 
the temperature lemains high (103 -106“) for 
about a week. leturns to iioimal for a week, and 
rises again 'I’here may be three to live relapscH 
ol this sort. (Jure can be brought about by the 
arseno-lienzol ilrugs used in svpluhs Lice, of 
course, should be dealt with 

Epidemic Jaundice (also known as AVeil’s 
ihsease or —it you prefer it — k tero-h.cinoi rliagicn 
spirochietosis), is also canseil by a spirocha te. and 
spread by rats Now it is rarely found in EuroT)C. 
although it occurred in the trenches during the 
First World War. in men working in sewers, and 
in the women who worked in the fish market oi 
Aberdeen, which at one tunc was rat inicsied 
It is r.irelv latal, but ICiids to higli h'lei and 
Jaundice Anti-sj j»liiiitic drugs are useless?, but 
some of the new' antiliiotica may help 

I'mcs is also a spirnch.Ttal di.sca.se, fominon in 
tlie tropics and particularly in (hililKP It is 
unpleasant, but not serious, and tends to clear up 
in a y'ear or so 'I'here arc raspberrv-Jike growths 
on the skin, which disapiicar with the drugs luscil 
in syphilis (although the condition is non-\ cneieal' 
The Wassermann naiction, positne in siphihs, is 
also positive in >aws 

Leprosy Whereas ssplulis, relapsing Icicr, 
epidemic jaundice, and yaws arc (.iiised by 
spirochaitcs, leprosy is (iiused by a bacillus 
lesembling the bacillus of tuberculosis 1 t‘i)ro.sv, 
in fact, should not be included licre at all. foi it is 
non-spirocbii'tal, and nut nccessanlv a tropical 
infection But, apart from all the ditlicuKies ol 
classillcutiou uhcvuly nientioned, leprosy ts 
usually thought of as a trojucal disease (although 
it IS fairly common iii Iceland and used to be so 
in Western Europe), it is tliought to be dc.idh 
contagious (although it i^, in t.i( t, only Acrv 
slightly contagious) . and it is thought to lie 
incurable (although \oiing ladies with a mission in 
life who wish to go to a leper colony a\i11 liml 
that it can be cuied). One wonders why leper 
(olomes exereise so much more attraition o\(t 
some people than mental hospitals, T B sanatoiia, 
or cancer clinic u, but there it is So there aie 
many misunderst.aiuliiigs about this dise.i.sf', and 
placing it in the wrong part oi the mcilital section 
is probably tlie least 

Leprosy is not lieieditary, and not eery in- 
fectiou-s without intunate (ontacl. although this 
contact need not be necessarily sexual It t ikes 
the from of nodules under tlie skin w lneli fonn 
ulcers and can lead to the loss ot a linger or toe 
At first there i.s tever and Lirge red T'atciics winch 
co.olesce to form swellings with loss oi sensation 
'I’he patches are on the lace, forearms, and thighs, 
on the face they give a ‘‘ leonine ” a])i)ciirance- 
1 c , resembling the fare ot a lion. In other cases 
the main nervc.s iii (he ionarni are atteited, bo 
that, as in the first type, the fingers and toes may 
drop off. Leprosy may go on for thirty or more 
y'ears. sometimes getting better and then le- 
lapsmg. occasionally recovery without treatment 
occurs. The treatment is an old Indian one in a 
modified form — tJianlmoogra oil — and on the 
whole, it is fairly successful. 

triaoue is another disease caused by bacteria, 
common In Europe at one tune, but now laigolj 
restricted to Asia. Nevertheless, it caused 
millions of deaths in Europe during the years 
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1348-49 and 1666 and was the “Black Death,” 
which, indeed, changed the course of history 
Interestetl readers may read liana Zinnser’s 
Rats, Lice, and History al)Out this aspect of the 
disease. JJIlague is carried by the bite of the rat 
Ilea, but, once people become infected, spread 
may occur from one to the other by droplet in- 
fection — i e . by coughing and sneezing. After an 
incubation period of two to ten days, fever 
<levelops, rather like severe influenza, and in a 
day or two the glands in the groin begin to swell, 
followed perhaps by swell. ng of the glands 
elsewhere This is the usual tvpe of plague, but 
it is also iiossible to get disease of the lungs from 
•Iroplet infection and blood-poisoning from in- 
lection ot the blood-stream. Both the latter 
types arc almost invariably tatal, and even the 
glandular type (buiionic plague) has a mortality 
of about 80 per cent. There is a vaccine to 
prevent plague before it develops and a serum 
which mav be used on the sick. 

Although we have little space to discuss the 
subject of plagues and epidemics in general, it is 
worth noting that serious epidemics have almost 
always followed wars, revolutions, and economic 
and political collapse Thus the Black Death 
followed the break-up of Ihe Boinan Kini>ire. and. 
in the fourteenth century, accompanied the end 
of medliEval civilisation The Napoleonic wars 
were followed by other epidemics, and the 
wars of the IK'lOs in Kiiiope were followed by 
influenza, in the most widespread outburst of 
influenza alter the First World War, more 
jieople w’^ere killed bv the disease than in all the 
fighting of four veirs it is a reflection on the 
peculiar nientahly of Man that this devastating 
epidemic, which iiffected almost the whole world, 
occupies little space in his history books — v/e 
still, with few exceptions, regard history as the 
doings of kings, «iueen8. and generals Yet, in 
1918. 20 million men, women, and children died 
from influenza, and no cure has, as yet, been 
found' I.ater we shall see that many millions 
of people (lie yearly from starvation or vitamin 
deficiencies Yet these facts — the real facts of 
hie- we rarely hear about. 


Protozoal Diseases. 

Nearly all the diseases caused by protozoa are 
tropical diseases, although one of the best-known 
protozoans is the harmless amoeba found in 
British ponds Protozoal diseases are caused by 
these organisms, large in comparison w’lth bac- 
teria. which are really ouc-cclled plants Viruses 
arc neither animals nor plants, are miu h smaller 
than the other two groups, and have some 
ibstinetive charaoteristies described cKewhere 

'I’he (July important diseases caused bv protozoa 
are sleeping sickness or tryanosomiasis. malaria, 
and amoebic dysentery (as contrasted with 
liacillarv dysentery), another disease, leish- 
maniasis -also known by the numerous names of 
kala-azar diim-duin fever, and. in milder form. 
Delhi boll. Oriental sore, or Bagdad sore— will 
also l>c mentioned briefly. These infections are 
few, but important In their influence on Man, 
for. as Dr. Clark-Kennedy has pointed out, 
malaria until recently was responsible for one- 
fifth of all human sickness, slec[>iiig sickness not 
HO long ago caused a large i>art of Central Africa to 
1 k) uninhabitable, uiid in some areas of the tropics 
there are probably more people with, than with- 
out, amcebic dysentery. 

Mahirto I’he word, of course, means ” bad 
air.” just as " influenza ” means “ influence ” — 
111 Italian influenza di freddo — the influence of 
cold. Human beings have a natural tendency to 
8llI^)Ose that, when two events occur together, 
then one must be caused bv the other Yet. 
although malaria and “ bad air “ may often go 
together, and influenza and cold. It does not 
follow that bad air (whatever that may be) causes 
malaria nor that cold causes influenza In fact, 
the anopheles mosQuito carries the amceba of 
malaria, and the mosquito prefers climates which 
some people might describe os " bad,” but it is 
the am(jcba, not the air, which causes the disease. 
Anyhow, the unfortunate mosquito might well 
use the phrase honoured by many generations of 
schoolmasters: “ It hurts me more than it hurts 
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you!’* For the mosquito, too, is sick, and piisses 
on its sickness to the person it bites. 

There are several types of plasmodium — which 
is the scientifle name lor this amorba — producing 
attacks of fever varying iu seventy and frequency: 
Ijenlgn tertian, quartan, and malignant quartan. 
Fintenng the body from the mosquito bite, the 
parasites penetrate the blood cells, multiply 
there, and finally burst into the blood stream 
When this happens the temperature rises, and 
then they return to the cells to carry out once 
more the same procedure. Depending on the 
type, the attacks of lever may be at intervals of 
three or four days, severe or milder. IVhen 
someone with malaria is bitten by a mosiiuito the 
infection can be transmitted to the next person 
it meets, but malaria is not infectious from one 
person to another directly. Quinine, of course, 
IS the time-honoured remedy, but many other 
drugs are now available, mepaenne. palmaquinc. 
atelmn. and even a sulphoiiamiile derivative 
known as promin have been tried The ding 
must be taken long enough for the infection to die 
out. otherwise relapses can occur even after 
leaving a miilarial country (but it ls only lair to 
say that. Just as some people continue to give 
theniHelves the title ot “ Major “ when thev have 
left the Army, so others long m Britain continue 
to describe attacks of cold or 'flu as " mv old 
malaria again.” when, to 8a> the least of it. they 
are exaggerating) 

Important as aie the drugs used in the treat- 
ment ot malaria. c\en more so is the control of 
the paraHite-beaniig mosquito 'i'hc eggs of mos- 
(luitoes hatch in water, and there the young or 
larvie forms (jau i)e attacked by pouring oil on the 
surface of pools so that they are unable to breathe, 
or by introducing small lish which have a partiality 
lor them. Adult inostpntoes can l>e killed bv 
DDT and other iiisectii ides or kept <f\va> bv 
nets over beds and skin creams. Finally, anti- 
malarial drugs can be taken in dangerous areas 
\Vherea.s mosquitoes were once well on the way 
to getting rid ot Man, now Man is well on the w’ay 
to getting nd of mosfiuitoes. 

Blacku'ater Feter is a sequel to malaria In 
tropical Africa and some parts of India. Bather 
illogically. It IS dcscTii^d as “ Blackwatcr,” 
although the urine is red and the skin is yellow 
but the result it due to breaking down of the red 
blood cells by some nialanal toxin I‘ossiblj too 
much (pmnue may" help in producing the illness. 
Treatinent is to giv'o plenty ot fluids and no (luuiine 
or any other anti-maUnal drugs m the early 
stages. The death-rate is about 23 per cent. 

Trupano'^oniiasis or sleeping sickness — not to 
be (onlused w'lth sleepy sickness, which has 
already been dealt with under the name of 
cnccidiahtis lethargica — is essentially an Atraain 
disease (although also found in tropu'al Amenta) 
spread by the tsetse fly. Its cause is the tvjK-, ot 
protozoan known as a trv piuiosonie, alnioiul- 
shaped with vibrating membranes at the sidi's 
which enable it to move through the blood- 
stream. rather like a flat flsh in the water. 

There are three stages of the disease' first, the 
stage of fever with enlarged glands and a rapid 
pulse, which mav (ontinue off and on for three 
years, secondly, the stage ot treiniiling hands, 
legs, and tongue, vacant expression, and slow and 
stumbling speech, thirdly', and lastly', the stage 
of low temperature, apathy, w'asting of the 
muscles, and posaibiy death 

Treatment Is with arsenical drugs — such as 
trypansainide or Bayer 205 — which give good 
results in early cases, rreveiitive measures in 
infected areas include the destruction ot tset.se 
flics hv insectici'ies, the cutting down of forests 
near rivers which are mhaiiited by tsetse flies, 
and some authorities have suggested the shooting 
of big game which mav form a " reservoir ” of the 
parasite.s. whence tsetse flies can carry them to 
human lieings For similar reasons iiifetted 
people should not be allowed to move to non- 
inlected areas. 


Amoibxc Dysentery, also known os A.nabiasxs, is 
caused by the Entamoeba histolytica, an anueba 
whose cy'sts are found in food, water, or spread by 
infected lingers or flics. There is mild fever and 
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diarrhoea which contains blood. The disease may 
become chronic, and can cause abscesses, usually 
in the liver but sometimes in the lunijs Amoebi- 
asis IS treated and usually cured by injections of 
emetine hydrochloride, but in the chronic phase 
the dru^f known as Yatren la used In the form of 
an enema. 

Leishmaniasis, kala-azar, or dum-duin fever, is 
another amoebic disease, probably spread in this 
instance by the bite of aandhiea. It is also known 
as tropical splenomegaly — enlargement of the 
spleen in ordinary language — since infection 
results in enkirgemont of the spleen and liver, low, 
irregular fever, and death within a year or so. A 
milder form, affecting the akin, is known as Delhi 
boil. Oriental sore, or Bagdad sore, does not lead 
to kala-azar. and is fairly readily cured. The 
cure for both conditions is to give injections of 
tartar emetic, which reduces the death-rate Irom 
kala-azar from HO per cent, to about 6 per cent. 


Diseases Caused by Parasitic Worms. 

Many typos of worms infest human beings and 
other animals. They aie interesting lor such 
reasons as their size (which mav range from the 
almost invisible to 30 ft or more), their life 
histones, and their serious or trivial conscQuenccs 
on their liosts. VV’^o shall mention only a few 
groups here, and mainly the ones likely to be met 
within Europe — the tapeworms, the roundworms, 
and the threadwoims — although some tropical 
types will be described briefly. 

Taveworms, as we have seen earlier, like many 
other types of intestinal worm, lead a double hie. 
What usually happens is that the worm l>reeds 
In the tinman intestine, the eggs iiass out m the 
faices, and are then swallowed liy animnK eating 
contaminated material In the animal the eggs 
hatch out into larvie — primitive toiins which 
penetrate the muscle, torimng cysts — and Man is 
infected in tuin bv eating its moat 'I’hus 
iaenia Solium gets into the flesh of pigs, which, if 
imperfectly cooked (measly pork), causes in- 
festation of the intestine in Man. It reaches a 
length of about 10 tt Taenni s<i(nnata. which 
reaches a length of about JO ft . is spread m 
imperfectly cooked beef. an<l m llaltic countries 
dibothrioi'ev'ialas lotii^ gets into the human in- 
testine from cavdare or undercooked lish It 
reaches the awesome length of 30 ft 

Now all the worms we have mentioned so far 
arc found in the liuman intestine, ami the evsts, 
which are much more dangerous and unpleasant, 
in t^ animal’s muscles But m some worms the 
reverse happens, with the adult in the ammai’s 
intestines and the cysts in Man. Thus in 
Australia the dog tapeworm (taenia ethinm orrus) 
produces cysts iii both sheep and Man This is 
known as hydatid disease, and may remain un- 
suspected until cysts in the lungs, liver, or else- j 
where become infected or rupture. Tnchinella 
spiralis 18 similar in action, being found in the 
intestines of pigs and getting into the mus<-les or 
other organs of Man The mam difference is that 
this worm migrates from tiie pig’s intestines into 
its muscles, whence it reaches Man in under- 
cooked pork meat or sausages. The muscular cysts 
cause swellings and sometimes pam. There are 
changes m the blood, s welling of the face and leg 
m the early stages, and fever A minor epidemic 
occured in England in 1941. Taema echinococcus 
and tnchinella spiralis are small — not more rhan 
i in in length — but are more serious in their coii- 
seiiuences than the large worms Treatment is 
veiy dittlcult. and ordinarily all that can be done 
IS to deal with individual cysts when they make 
themselves apparent. 

The large tapeworms, taenia solium and saginata 
and dibothnocephalus latus, produce varying 
symptoms or none at all Usually they are not 
discovered until some segments of the worm are 
excreted, but there may be mild indigestion, 
excessive hunger, and oci-asionally anjemla. 
Ilowever. when the worm is dkscovered the patient, 
not unnaturally, is likely to become anxious and 
uncomfortable at the thought of “ having ” a 
tapeworm: these symptoms are caused by the 
worry rather than the worm. 

Treatment is, of cour.se, a matter for a doctor, 
but purging followed by extract of male tern is 
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usually successful. One has to make sure that 
the head of the worm has been removed, otherwise 
it will continue to glow. 

Roundworms are similar both In appflirance and 
size to ordinary earth-worms and tJie eggs reach 
Man. not from an animal, but tiom the con- 
taminated fingers of someone else who handles 
food 'L'hey give rise to no symptoms, and are 
noticed otilj when discharged in the liece.^ or 
occasion.illy vomited up. Thej can be remoied 
by the luse of santonin. 

Threadworms, as the name suggests, arc like 
small i-l-iiich-loiig pieces of white thread l'hey 
are very common in children, and live mainly m 
the cEecmii — ie. the pait of the large intestine 
near the appendix. The males, which are the 
smaller ones, remain there, but the females pass 
down towards the rectum at night-tune and lav 
their eggs in the area acound the anus. 1 iifeciicti 
Is bv contaminated hands handling food — 
especially uncooked food — and water. Thread- 
worms are not serious, and cause few symptoms 
other than itching around the anus and between 
the leg.s. but heavily infected child icn may show 
symptoms of aiueima 'I'he nervousness of leu 
shown by such children is usually the rc.sult ot the 
irritation produced by the vvoims in tlie anal 
region. Infection is not common iii .ulultH, and 
111 children tends to disappeai at puberty 

'ITeatment is. in theory, simple, lor the v\orms 
aie easily ilestroyed by a number of diugs, siu h 
as gentian violet, thymol, or one of the tiroprieliiiy 
icinedies Ointment is applied to the itching 
area, and the child should be prevented from 
.scratching However, ''luce the eggs ma> lie 
about the house tor some tunc, reinteetion often 
happens, especially if there .no several small 
children in the home who may pass the difjca&e 
from one to another. 

'riie idea that intestinal worms in general me 
likely to cau.se loss of weight by absorbing food 
eaten by the patient is largely mistaken, (or, 
although it IS true that thev do li\e on this food, 
the amount taken is certainly not enough to be 
sigmliiMiit 

Tiopual Worms. Bilhaizui has been nieii- 
tioneil before in connottion with its frcqueiici in 
Ivgypt. all hough it is also found m other parts of 
\frica, Aralna, and Iran 'there are two mam 
types one infecting the bladder ischisiosomum 
lucmatolnum), the other the rectum (schisio'^omtini 
mnnsoni). Bilharzia is more conectly known a.s 
schistosomiasis. 

'fhe parasite’s fantastic hfe-history begins 
when a man bathes in infected W'ater. and the 
small swimming fonns known as ccrcaria* piene 
and enter his skin — or they may enter the body 
by drinking infected water Erom the skin they 
pass to the portal vein below' the liver, remain 
there six weeks until they Income adult and then 
swim against the blood-stream down to the 
pelvis, where the female lays eggs which have a 
sharp spine The eggs penetiate Into the bladder 
or rectum- Mcpendiug on the type of fluke- ami 
pass out in the faeces or urine If they enter 
water they hatch out into small moving forms 
which seek out a water-snail, develop fuitlier in 
its body, and leave it in the form of cercarae ready 
to find a new human victim. The female fluke 
IS slender and round, about 1 in. in length, the 
male, flat and leaf-shaped, is about i in. long. and. 
as we have seen, their grisly courting takes plaie 
m the portal vein, whence the impregnated hMiiale 
pas.se3 to the bladder (heematobiiun) or rei turn 
(inansom) to lay her eggs. 

Infection results In raised temperature and. in 
the urinary type, blood m the urine, in the 
intestmal type blood is found in the fceces, and 
there are symptoms resembling dysentery — 
e g.. diarrhoea. Treatment in both cases is by 
injections of antimony tartrate. Needless to say, 
attempts should be made at prevention liy telling 
people to avoid infected canals (usually easier 
said than done), and by periodically cutting off 
the water supply to the canals to kill the snails 

Tfithout treatment, the disease may go on for 
many years, when it may recover of Itself or lead 
to slow death. A third type of schlstogonilasis is 
found m the Far East [schistosoinum javonicum): 
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it IS siunlar to the intestinal t^r)e described above, 
and the treatment is the same. 

Hookworm Jhifeane, or ankylostomiasis, is found 
in many paAs of the world, especially in miners 
who work on damp pround It has even ])een 
found in Cornwall’ The tiny woim enters The 
body UHiiallv thronph the feet, passes throneh the 
blood-stieam to the limps, eats throuph into one 
of the bronchial tubes, climbs the wm(li)ipe. and 
riasses down the oesoiihapus into the stomach to 
end up in the duodemim It c.iuses ana-mia. can 
be fairly leddlly cm-ed. but is occahionidly fatal 

Elc-phontums Some types of parasitic 'worm 
are spn;ad by inserts 'J'Iiuh m Ftliari'iix inos- 
(imtoes inject by their bites the infantile forms 
of a tiny worm which enters the lymphatic 
i-hamicls, there the blotkape thry cause leads 
to the Hwellinp of the lops and the lower part of 
the bodv, known as elephantiasis In the 
eveninps, when moH<iu]U>cs usually llv, th* 
newly born inf.intile forms pass into the blood- 
stream. wliere they are snektd up bv other nios- 
cniitoes to infect moie liajilcss humans So far. 
uo certain enie is known, lint antimony tartr.ite 
iM some eases se(‘ins tcj pi\e pood results 

liiee and otlvT insei L pests \m 11 be dealt with 
under skin dise.ises 


PHYSICAL INJURIES 
INTRODUCTION. 

Our bodies are sulijcct to phisical injuriefl as 
well .IS to b<i( i.eiiolopieal and other ones, so bore 
we are pomp to deal with injuiies uiu.seil by Midi 
tliinps us fallinp, luttinp and pierciup. dianpes m 
pi'cssure ot the surrouiidinp atmosphere, atomic 
radiation, and poisoiiis. Oliviouslv the subject 
IS much t,oo larpe to he dealt with except ver> 
brieili , and in anv c'hsc most of these injuries, 
other than the most IriMal, ha\e to be treated 1)\ 
Ki)i*( lalists 

I'albiin may oc'i in either when we trip or slip 
or are knocked down vvlnli't our feet aie already 
on the prouiid, or when we fall Irom a heipht In 
the hrst case we are likely to ha\e to devil widi 
Iracturcis or bruises, but in the secsond the injurie-., 
.ilthouph of a similar nature, are more serious 
Also, whereas in the first cvise there need be no 
preat mystery aliout the injuries produced, m the 
second we have to consider a number of factom 
For example, if someone falls out of a window a 
preat (leal deiiends on the momentum of their l)od\ 
wlien thev Int tln> prcjund, and inomentiun is 
weipht multntliod b\ lelocitv. So. by and laipe. 
the heavier the bodv and the f.irther it t.ills, the 
preater the damape is likely to be Thus an ant 
could fall from the top of a skyscraper without 
mncli iiijurj. because it is too Iipht to posscs.s 
much moinentuui. and a baby fallinp from a 
lirst-storey window is less likely to be badU 
injured than its niotlici should she fall. 

Other factors, of course, are also important — 
for instam'e, how someone falls and on v'hat part of 
thf'irltody Fallinp on the head, other thmps beinp 
(‘(|iial, IS more danperous than fallinp on the side 
So. too, as paraehutista are taupht. some waijs of 
laiidiiip are safer than others it is important to 
have the muscles relaxed, to laud feet hrst. and 
praduallv as it were “ crumple up ” 'J'hat is why 
drunk people often pet otl so liphtly when they 
bUl. since their nuisoles are relaxed 

Car liiiiirifs aie .mother < vpe of “ f.ill ” peculiar 
to our own ape ol fast-iiKjMnp tian, sport It we 
think of a fall as beinp essentially a ebanpe m 
momentuin. then we can so descnlie the situation 
wiieu a car or an an craft travellmp at speed is 
suddenly forced to stop. When this happems, the 
vehicle in whl( h we are movinp stops, but our 
body poos on, hence in air-liners suddenly broupht 
to a halt the passenpers may be thrown torwaid 
with such force as to be killed or seriously injured 
(This, of course, is why seat belts are used prior to 
takinp dff or landmp.) In a car. too. collision tir 
sudden braking troiii preat speed may cause the 
passengers to be thrown throuph tlie windscreen or 
against some part of the car, bringing alxiut death. 


often from internal InjuriCK, e\cn when the 
vehicle itself is only slightly dainaped 

Bruhes and Abrasionf A lirinse occurs when 
a blow to some part of the Inidy damapes the 
iinderlvinp ttssiics without hicakinp the skin At 
first there may be little to see, but, later. l»leediiip 
under the skin causes the tv pical “ black -.vnd- 
blue ” appearance, as in a black eye. n iie black- 
and-blne coloration is caused bv breaking down 
of the blood pipinents when they pet into the 
tissues A similar api)carancc c.in result without 
idivsical injury when a v.ariense vein ruptures, 
in both cases the eoloiation may pass dow'ii under 
the skin- thus a small ruptured vein m the thipli 
mav cause bhuk-and-l.lue pis^mentatioii in the 
lower parts of the leg 

None of this is usually serious If there is no 
pain, iiothmg need Ije (lone, but if tin re is, cold 
compresses or had lotion on lint may lielp, the 
colour poo.s in its own good time, and is not changed 
by any treatment 

All abrasion is an injiirv in wha li the skin is 
broken without tiie injury lieinp (let p It .'-honld 
be tnated as a sh.illow wound- that is, it should 
be washed In soap and water and a clean d leasing 
with Vaseline apidied to prevent sticking It 
desired, the injury mav be washed with a leliablc 
disintectant (Milton, Dettol, or some otluTj. but 
onlv' the lirst time, aiid the wadtiyig udfi dinn~ 
teCants ahovUl noi be reptoUd 'I he reasous for 
thi.s aie (a) that all disintectants delay healing il 
continued, (b) that, aft' r the lir^-t application, the 
d.mgerous gcims are deep down beneath the 
surface and out of reach 

11 oi/rt-Zs mav lie ilassitled in manv ditTcrcnt 
ways 'riuis we nia\ t.dk ot supeiiKial wounds, 
meaning th.it thev an; not deei) — but a shallow 
wound in some ivarts of the bcalv (tor exanfple. in 
the wrist or the neck) (ould be serujULs it one or 
other of the unT>ortant blood -v'esse la or nerves 
Ivinp near the siirtace are injured 'Wounds in 
these areas must be treated as important if there is 
much bleeding or. in the case of tlic hand or toot, 
loss ot feeling oi movi.nient Jn tact, a-ny wound 
needs niedie.U attention in either of the.se tir- 
cumstaiiceH, or it there is shock or the possibility 
of bacterial contamination 

Other wounds mav be deep and wide on the 
surface, wherc.i,s some mav be deep with a small 
entrance wound The latter are knowm as 
penetrating wounds, and .ire usually due to sharp 
pieicinp mstriiments such a.s knives or bullets 
'fhere is likelv to be a p(Jod deal ot shock and 
h.emorrhape and greater or less damape to internal 
organs (although a iienetratinp wouncl may nips 
oipaii.s one would have expected it infalLiblv to 
pierce). If abdominal organs are pK'uetrateil 
sepsis mav be spread from inside the Ixidv hy the 
intestinal contents esi aping into the aljdouuual 
cavity . This cau result m pentoiiitis. 

The Response ot the Body. 

It Is typical of all living things that they" react 
to changes in the environment, whether this takes 
jdace at tlie highest level ot the mental iiroct^ses 
or at the simider level of response to Injury or 
disease This is what is describeii by' scientists as 
the print iple of hoiueusta'iis, which means that 
there exists a tendency to maintain the liotiy in a 
constant state. Thus, to take some examples, if 
the body loses fluid from sweating, thirst arises 
and the urine becomes reduced m amount and 
more concentrated, so that, on the one hand, 
fluid input IS nuTca,<^ed and output dccrea.sed until 
the balance is resloied Jt salt is taken in excess 
ol requirements the amount ol urine is increased 
to wa.sh awav' the excess. So, too, the amount ot 
the sugar circulatuip in the blood normally re- 
niaiiis constant no matter how much is taken in. 
the excess being stored in the liver in the form ot 
glvcogeii. which is snmiar to starch, if still more 
sugar IS taken in it is transformed uito fat. 

Now, when the surface of the body is broken, 
aa lu w'ounds. sunilor attempts at restoring the 
original state are made First, lileediiig occurs, 
which tends to wash away dirt and germs, then 
the blood clots, forming a sort ot seal over the 
wound. New cells known as fibroblasts, increase 
In numlier and grow into the clot, knitting the 
edges ol the wound together. Capillaries (i.c.. 
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tiny blood-veseelfl) grow into the clot. too. to 
carry to the Injured area food for the growing 
cells and substances (antibodies) which combat 
any germs which have got in. Finally, the 
fibroblasts shrivel up and contact, drawing the 
edges of the wound together just as a doctor’s 
stitches would, and the situation of the wound Is 
shown only by white scar tissue 

Tt shouM 1)6 noted that the more complex Imdy 
cells do not regenerate. When a muscle la cut. 
lor instance, the cut area is not filled by inusde 
cells ])ut by scar tissue; nerves can regenerate 
provided the injury is only to the nerve — the long 
filament which stretches from the parent nerve 
cell — but when the cell Itself is destroyed regenera- 
tion la impossible. Even so. the body does its 
beat; for the scar tissue uniting a cut muscle la 
strong and remains as a sort of adhesive holding 
the ends together, and in liram damage, although 
the destroyed cells never grow again, others take 
over their function as far as possible. (There are 
so many brain cells In excess of what we actually 
need that even quite extensive brain damage may 
lead to little practical defect, but much depends 
upon what area of the brain is affected ) 

When sepsis occurs in a wound, whether it lie a 
pln-prick or a larger injury, local attempts are made 
to solve the problem. We have seen that blood 
aids in this by creating substances which destroy 
the germs or their poisons, and the white blood 
cell‘5, known as phagocytes, destroy the germs as 
an aiiueha swallow's its prey. Substances known 
as agglutinins cause the ^enm to clump together 
so that they are more easily dealt with. Finallv. 
new cells form a fence around the infected area, 
cutting it off from the rest of the l)Ody-this. of 
course, applies to bods and abscesses as well as to 
wounds. 

If. 14 spite of these local detenccs. the sepsis 
spreads, the body responds by producing more 
phagocytes, more agglutinins, and more anti- 
bodies or antitoxins Fever, too, occurs, and is 
one of the signs that a wound is septic and 
that the sepsis is spreading Hut there are 
Intermediate defences, because the lymph vessels 
carry the germs to the nearest lymi»h glands* in 
the arm-pit in the case of the arm. in the groin 111 
the case of the leg. and elsewhere throughout the 
body. The passage through the lymph vessels Is 
marked by red lines on the arm or leg (l>mph- 
angitls) or swelling of the glands (Ivinphadenitis). 
These, too. are danger signals after any sepsLs. 
because they mean that the first line of defence 
has broken down and that medical treatment is 
urgently needed. 

BnemoTThage may be small or great in amount, 
and mav come from a vein or an artery. If from 
a vein, the blooil Is dark and flows slowly. If from 
an artery. It la bright red and the flow pulsates. 
If the bleeding Is severe there Is shock and the 
blood -pressure is lowered, but once the trouble is 
over, new blood cells develop in the bone marrow 
to replace those lost. A doctor may aid thLs 
process by giving iron In mild cases or by blood 
transfusion in more .serious ones. 

Of course failure may result There may be 
shock, which is caused by the liberation from 
damaged cells of a substance known as histamine, 
and this may cause danger to life in some cases. 
Or infection sometimes lireaks down each line of 
defence, leading to blood-poisoning. Or exces- 
sive bleeding which cannot be stopped can also 
lead to death — In the blood disease known as 
haemophilia the bloo<l falls to clot, and even a 
slight injury may bring about fatal results from 
continued slow bleeding. 

Fractures are classified according to whether 
they are simple or compound, that Is. whether 
there is a wound over the area or not. the latter 
being the more dangerous, because of the possi- 
i)lllty of Infection. Or one can classify them 
according to whether the broken parts are separ- 
ated ; for obviously parts which are not separated 
are likely to heal with greater ease (in children, 
when the bones are softer, the type of fracture 
known as the " greenstick fracture,” in which the 
bones bend rather than completely break, is 
common). Lastly, they can be classified according 
to the bones broken; for. depending, of course, 
on the seriousness of any particular injury, the 
possible complications differ in various areas of 


the lx)dy. In head fractures, concussion, injury 
to the brain, serious ha'inorrhage, and sometimes 
mental changes can occur; in spinal fractures, 
when the spinal cord which passes through the 
bonv tube is damaged, there mav be^paralybis or 
death, depending on the level of the injury; in 
fractures of the ribs or pelvis internal organs, 
such as the lungs or bladder, may be torn or 
ruptured — although this is not too common 

Certain parts of the skeleton are more lialile to 
fracture than others, so. although in theory any 
bone in the lx)dy may be broken— even the small 
hones of the hand. foot, or wrist — two of the best- 
known types of injury are Colles’ fracture of th<‘ 
wrist (caused by failing on the outstretched hand ) 
and Pott’s fracture of the ankle (often caused by 
slipping off the edge of a pavement). These 
fractures, of course, are named after the surgeons 
who first described them. Signs of danger in the 
case of other types of fracture are: in the skull, 
unconsciousness, confusion, bleeding from the nose 
or ear. in the ribs, pairi on taking a deep breath, 
in the pelvis, passing of blood in the urine 
Injuries to the skull or spine should always be 
regarded as potentially serious, although they are 
not necessarily so. 

Injuries to the skull take many forms. A blow 
mav render the patient unconscious, and there is 
usually loss of memory for the few minutes bef> rc 
the accident, although this is not necessBnl\ 
serious. On the other hand, a relatively slight 
blow may tear a blood-vessel (middle meningeal 
luemorrhage). causing little or no disturbance 01 
consciousness, but loading to death In a few hours 
(For example, those who have been drinking may 
fall, apparently lightly, on the head, lie taken to a 
police cell and found dead In the morning due to 
this type of haemorrhage ) 

Then there is the hazard of boxing which results 
from many blows to the head dimng fights--the 
condition of being ” punch drunk ” Such 
injuries can lead to loss of memory, mental dull- 
ness, and sometimes criminal behaviour, the 
” punch-drunk ” boxer at the l)cst degenerates 
into a sparring partner or a pathetic exhibit In a 
Fun Fair, taking on all comers At the worst ho 
may become an inmate of a piison or mental 
hospital 

Hones heal by the formation of a bony sub- 
stance between the severed ends known as 
” callus ” Hut first the bonces have to be joined, 
and this is done by splinting or plaster casts, in 
some cas(*s by nailing the liones (especially 111 the 
case of fracture ot the head of the lemur — that is. 
where the thigh bone joins the hip joint— a 
fracture often found In old peoi)lc). Lastly, 
bone grafts can be used in difiicult cases and a 
piece of bone from someone eLse or from the same 
person useil to join the severed fragments. 

Burns. Bums are ordinarily caused by fire or 
by boiling liijuids, but they may also be caused by 
corrosive fluids, such as strong acids or alkalis. 
There are three degrees of burns* first-degree 
burns produce simply a slight redness of the skin, 
as In a mild scald, secoini -degree burns damage 
all but the deepest layers of the skin, third- 
degree burns cause damage right down to the 
tissues beneath. Generally speaking, burns are 
not dangerous if they Involve less than one-third 
of the body's surface, but second- or third- 
degree bums involving more than one-third of the 
body are a serious danger to life. 

So we have to consider, first, the depth of the 
bum, and secondly. Its extent. 'I'he second 
factor 18 usually more important than the first. 
In any burns other than those which are trivial, 
the following rules must be observed: 

(1) Treat for shock (t c , warmth, hot. 
sweet tea; and disturb the patient as little 
as i>ossible). 

(2) Use absolutely nothing in the way of 
dressings on the bum, and certainly not 
ointments or fatty substances. 

(3) If there is likely to be a long wait for 
medical attention, bathe or submerge the 

I patient in a bath of salt or baking soda (one 
tcaspoonful to a pint of water). 

(4) Leave the burned clothes alone, and on 
no account try to remove them. 
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Skin Grafts. In anv injury', whether it be a 
wound or burn, new skin frrows in slowly^ from the 
edges But this cannot go on regardless ot the 
size of the wound, and so a largo denuded area 
lias to be ^lled in with skin from elsewhere, and 
ordinarily this is taken from the thigh, drafts 
may be taken in the form of large shavings of the 
upper layers of the skin which are spread over the 
denude<l area, or small picees Uibout in. in 
diameter) may be scattered over it. 


Injuries caused by Atmospheric Conditions. 

Changes in atmospheric iiressurc arc found in 
two circumstances when we go very deep down 
or very high up Ordinarily, the air at ground 
level presses on our bodies with a pressure of 

14 7 1b to the sauare inch, and this has two effects 
it keeps the lungs expanded against the ribs, ami 
so makes breathing possible (if the chest Is 
punctured the lungs collapse, since the pressure is 
then the same on both sides of the chest wall), and 
it forces oxvgen and nitrogen into the blood- 
stream (the oxvgen Ls necessary to life, the nitrogen 

15 not. but both gases are the main components 
of air; 

Now. it follows that when atmospheric pressure 
Increases more of these gases are dLssolved, or 
forced, into the blood, and when it decreases the 
gases — nitrogen in particular — start coming out 
This becomes a problem only when the nitrogen 
comes out too (luickly due to a sudden reduction 
in pressure. For example, in deep-sea diving or 
in caissons- -the diving-bells used in underwater 
engineering c'onstiuction pressure may rise to 
four times the normal liecause in diving-suits air 
has to be forced down and in caissons the pressure 
has to be raised to keep water out If. in such a 
situation, decompression is too sudden the blood in 
someone being raised too rapidly to the surface 
literally effervesces the nitrogen leav(»s it in the 
torm of bubbles, which may cause pain In the 
muscles, temporary paralysis, or even death from 
bubbles reaching the brain The muscle <:rami>s, 
once known as " the fiends,” are now uncoiiiiiioii. 
since the risks are well known and dcH'omi>rc*ssion 
Is gradual 'I'he treatment is to send the man down 
again and raise liini gradually. 

A similar condition, Drrontprrssion Sickne^^. 
cjccurs 111 aircraft flying at a height of 30.000 ft 
c»r more Since pressures are lower at high 
altitudes, the nitrogen leaves the blood and causes 
symptoms like those of caisson disease, altliougli 
milder 'rhis, of course, does not occur in modern 
pressurised aeroplanes, in winch the pressure 
remains constant at any altitude. 


Sunstrohe Until fairly recently It was usual to 
distinguish between sunstroke and heat-stroke, 
the first lielug supposedly c'aused liy the direct 
lufiueiic‘c» of too much sun, the sc'cond being 
caiLsed by excessive heat — for example in a steel 
touiidrv. In point of fact, there is no such thing 
as sunstroke, and both c-onditions are causeci by 
e\tes.sive heat, whether brought about bv the sun 
or under industrial circumstances There is, 
therefore, no need whatever for sun-helmets or 
spine pacis In the tropics, for the fact Is that the 
head can be exposed to any amount of sunshine, 
and. provided that the lK)dy is kept ccxyl. the 
worst that can occur is painful suiibum (esi)ecially 
in those with bald heads) 

The symptoms of heat-stroke are headache, 
dizziness, and high fever, treatment is directed 
to reducing the temperature by cold bathing, ice 
packs, and cold drinks. AVhen the condition 
occurs Ml Industry there inav be cramps caused by 
excessive sweating, in this case saline solution — 
one teaspoonful of salt to a pint of water— should 
lie given Heat cramps occur mainly in hot. 
moist atmospheres; In stokers, miners, and steel 
workers. 

Frost-hiie. This condition, well known by 
name if not experience, occurs in climates where 
one is exposed to severe cold— especially when 
this is accompanied by high wind and great 
altitude. The cold causes the small blood-vessels, 
mainly' of the feet and hands, to contract, •nd 
later there is release of histamine, which produces 
shock and dilation of the vessels. The result Ls 
cedema or swelling, large blisters, and gangrene. 


Frost-bite is avoided by the use of warm clothing 
and soft, well-greased boots or gloves. 

The treatment which should not be used is the 
one read of In Ixyoks — rubbing with snow; heat, 
too. Is to be avoided. The proper treatment is to 
keep the part moderately warm lietween the thighs 
or armpits of a comrade, having previously cleaned 
it with mild antiseptic and covereil with clean 
wool or gauze. Homctlmcs amputation is 
iiecessarv, but this should be delayed as long as 
possilile, since some degree of recovery is always 
likely 

Seasickness, which troubled Lord Nelson more 
than the French warships, has been widened in 
scope ill the natural course of technical progress 
by the addition of tram-, air-, and car-sickness. 
All a.-e due to the same cause a rolling or up-and- 
down motion which affects the organs of balance, 
and. it must lie added, a large clement of imagina- 
tion. There are many modern drugs which can 
prevent the trouble antihistamines, sedatives, 
hyoscine, amphetamine, but nearly all of these are 
unobtainable v Ithout a prescription, and in any 
case one has to discover bv trial and error which 
18 most suited to the individual case The 
solution, then, is to ask jour doi tor’s advice 


The Efiects of Atomic Radiation. 

Here we are concerned with injuries prodiiceil 
bv rays similar in nature to those of light wliiih 
cause sunburn, but shorter in wav'elength and 
more penetrating Such rays do not iieieHsanlv 
arise from the explosion of nuclear weapons, for 
they include X-rays and the alpha, beta, gamma, 
and neutron radiation produced by radioactive 
elements as they spontaneously disintegrate or 
disintegrate artificially in a cvclotAm, In 
addition, they include the tosmlc rajs which enter 
the Earth’s atmosphere from outer space, all of 
which are dealt with in gi eater detail m the 
Science Section 

Ifadiation of this type is dangerous to the human 
iMJdy, but it is dangerous in a selective wav, 
damaging the skin, the bone marrow’, and the sex 
celLs Thus, exposure to X-rays for a com- 
paratively brief period leads first of all to redden- 
ing of the skin after an Interval of from a few dajs 
to two weeks, and a still longer exposure causes 
permanent destruction of the hair follicles so that 
the h iir does not grow again The penalty for 
consider.ible exposure to X-rajs or the emanations 
of radium is, as the early workers found to their 
cost, cliTonic ulceration with the posslbihty of 
cancer But this is not all Ionising radiation 
destroys the l>one marrow’ which produces red 
blood cells, and can thus lead to fatal anaemia, 
known h.s aplastic anieinia There is also con- 
siderable evnlence that leuka'inia, in which the 
white blooil cells prohferate. is on the increase 
and mav be caused by radiation Acting on the 
sex cells of men and women, fertility is decreased, 
and those children who are liorn may be abnormal . 
large doses cause sterility. Nuclear weapons 
produce the ordinary results of any explosion — 
blast and burning — but radiation Is their peculiar 
speciality, as was shown w'hen the Japanese 
fishmg-lKjat Fuk-vryu Maru was showered with 
radlo.actlve dust during an experimental explosion 
at Bikini in 19.'>4 In this case the fall-out ot an 
explosion many miles away killed one of the crew, 
and sutisequent studv has shown that the radio- 
active cloud which follows such an event may 
travel several times around the world Ixjfore 
settling A report luiblished by H M. Stationery 
Office (Hazards to Man of Avdear and Allied 
Radiation) in 1950 Itelittles the inlluence of 
atomic explosions, which, it sajs, at the present 
rate will not increase radiation more than 1 per 
cent. But what is given with one hand is taken 
away with the other, for It is pointed out that 
X-rays as used in medicine may increase the 
danger to the sex-cells by 20 per cent . and that 
IT-lxjinb explosions produce radioactive strontium, 
which by replacing the calcium in our lx>ne8 can 
cause serious disease. The amount of radioactiv e 
strontium in the atmosphere is already at a 
dangerous level, and if explosions continue the 
position in the not too distant future will be 
serious. It la known, too, that the total amount 
of radioactive material surrounding us is in- 
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creasiiur, whether from nuclear weapons, industrial 
sources, medical instruments, or even the ap- 
parently Innocuous luminous wrist-watch. These 
are the facts, and even if the danger were a good 
deal less than it is, they would be worth con- 
sidering. 


Atomic Medicine. 

Radiation of the type wo have been discussing 
may also he useful to Man, and for many years it 
has been known that X-rays can not only bring 
about cancer but also cure it. More recently, 
however, use has been made of radio-isotopes- - 
that Is, elements which have been made radio- 
active in a cyclotron. In medical and biological 
research such elements are cjipable of being 
traced throughout the body by the use of special 
instruments, so that it is possible, for example, 
to find what happens to iron fioin the moment it is 
taken in to the moment when it is built into the 
red blood cells which carry oxygen aniund the 
body. Similarly, the growth of animals and 
plants mav be studied in detail Such activated 
atoms aie known as “ tracers,” and it seems likely 
that much more will be found out about bio- 
logical processes with their aid 

Radioactive substaiKCs are also used in the 
treatment of disease Thus cancer of the thyroid 
has been treated for manv years by means of 
radium or X-rays, which have the defect that they 
do not penetrate deeply enough unless they are 
so powerful as to damage tissues other than the 
tumour. Now, iodine entering the body ulti- 
mately reaches the thyroid gland, and when this 
iodine Is made radioactive the radiation which 
destroys the cancer cells is given oflF within the 
gland itself. And it does this with the least 
possiblei damage to surrounding tissues, with the 
additional advantage that it can lx* taken bv 
mouth 111 the form of a “ radioactive cocktail.” 


DRUG ADDICTION 
INTRODUCTION. 

Poisoning. 

This is a common enough event if we include 
under the term our own prejudices: “intestinal 
poisoning” (the polite name for constipation), 
alcoholism (if we don’t like alcohol), and even 
meat (If we happen to be vegetarians). Howev'er. 
here we are talking of poisons in the sense that 
Dr. Orippen and other gentlemen understood — 
substances which are seriously dangerous to life 
Such substances need not, of course, be used with 
any criminal intent, and in fact some of them gam 
entry to the Ixjdy in quite innocent wavs. Thus 
mercury, once used In the treatment of syphilis, 
can clause chronic poisoning, as also can lead and 
many other substances used in industry. There 
is, too. the curious state of allergy, dealt with 
elsewhere, in which substances not ordinarily 
harmful to human lieings cause illness and some- 
times death in those who are sensitive to them. 
There is nothing so harmless that it cannot cause 
harm to someone, nor Is there anything so hannless 
that in sufficient amounts it cannot cause harm 
to anyone. 

There are poisons such as prussic acid and its 
derivatives which are ahnost instantaneous in 
their action, others which, if given in relativeJv^ 
small doses, produce sooner or later symptoms 
which often mimic those of disease (e g., mercury, 
lead, arsenic). Some poisons have unusual effects, 
as strychnine, which causes fits, and curare, 
formerly used on the tips of poisoned arrows, 
which causes paralysis. Curare is now used in 
surgery to relax the muscles during an operation. 
Lastly , there are the supposed “ poisons ” which 
fond Imagination endows with dancerous proper- 
ties. particularly towards nagging wives, boring 
husbands and inothei*8-ui-law. of these ground-up 
glass Is perhaps the chief. Regrettably or other- 
wise. it must lie reported that ground-up glass is 
completely harmless — unless, of course, the pieces 
are so large and sharp that even the least suspicious 
victim might have reason *0 wonder. So, too. 
cigarette ash, which Is supposed to have an effect 
(one wonders what) when dropped In someone's 


drink. Is quite innocuous. Sea-water, whith. It 
is alleged, causes the shipwrecked mariner who is 
rash enough to drink it to go mad. prodiicfs no 
such effect — however, it does increase thirst. 

Each poison has its appropriate aiitidote, but 
here onlv' general rules can be given. These are 
(1 ) send immediately for a doctor: (2) give drinks 
of milk, white of egg, or strong tea, (3) afterwards, 
give as much as possible of a mixture containing 
a heaped teaspoonful ot salt to a cup ot warm 
water — which should cause vomiting. (4) w'heii 
a narcotic poison has been taken (^ e , one whk h 
makes the patient sleepy), keep him awake bv 
walking him about and by giving strong tea or 
coffee 

Every doctor has the experience of being asked 
bv patients from tune to time whether the 
medicine they have been given is a " drug ” — 
to which the only sensible answer w’ould be: 
“ It depends on what you u’ean by a drug " 
(The Oxford Thchonary defines the word as a 
“ simple substance used'alone or as an ingredient 
m medicine ”) Thus defined, all medicines are 
drugs, from Epsom salts and baking-soda to 
heroin and cocaine. Pretnimably what tlie 
questioner reallv means is whether the drug is one 
that causes addiction ; but this problem is not a 
simple one. Tea and coffee are drinks containing 
“ <lmgs ” such as caffeine to which many ])eoi le 
are addicted in the sense that they would Icel 
uncomfortable without them In fact, at least 
four-flfths of the human race is addicted to some 
drug or another, and those who take strong 
purgatives every niglit are certainly addicts, 
even It they (lescTibe their aboininations as 
“medicine.” As Dr. Bergen Evans points out. 
it 18 piobablv a bad thing to take drugs, but it 
is unquestionablv a bad thing to talk nonsense 

T>et us lx* clear, then, about some basic facts. 
First, in manv eases drug addiction is the rrsvli 
ot being mentallv unbalanced and not the cavse ol 
It, sceondiv, the drug addict as seen in the ps^ ■ 
chiatrist's consulting-room or the police court is a 
specially selected type, in that he is the one wlio is 
so obviously unbalanced as to be found out. 
thirdly, and as a corollary to the second poin(, 
the majority of drug-takers are apparently ordin- 
ary Tieople who are never found out For 
example, Coleridge and De (Riincev. two of our 
greatest writers, took huge amounks of opium, 
and were both creative in their profession and 
lived to a ripe old age. Indeed, not much more 
than a century ago. opium was in fairly general 
use amongst the working-classes of this country 
both as a medicine and to add to their beer or 
tobacco. These people took opnmi as today v\e 
take cocktails, and ditl not necessarily become 
addicts, nor ciavr for more Jn point ol fact, 
alcohol 18 more dangerous than opium or rnorrdwne 
when taken in large amounts bv unstable in- 
dividuals, and one authority goes so tar as to say 
that alcohol causes mflnitelv more murders, 
rapes, and crimes of violence than do inon>]nne. 
heroin, cocaine, marijuana, and all other drugs 
combined. In the graphic words of Dr. J 1). 
Heidiard. who is an authority on narcotuh 
“ An alcoholic gets drunk, goes home and beats 
his wife, an addict to morpliine gets ‘ high.’ goes 
home, and his wife beats him ” The narcotic 
drugs decrease rather than inirease (as alcohol 
does) the sexual and aggressive impulses 

Taking narcotic drugs, except under rncdhal 
advice, is both dangerous ami a crime Rut, 
morally, the crime belongs as much to .society as 
to the individual The drug addict, like tlie 
homosexual, is in two senses the result of soci.il 
influences’ in the first place, he is llkelv to be nn 
over-sensitive and insecure Individual who cannot 
stand up to the demands of our high -pressured 
competitive society. In the second place, when 
society (rightly or wrongly, since we are dis- 
cussing facts, not morals) makes his behaviour 
illegal, he Is forced into all sorts of subterliigf s 
m order to carrv on what to him is really a com- 
pulsive need. Hence, drug addlctis are often the 
victims of blackmailers or steal in order to get 
supplies of the drug, just as homosexuals nmv be 
blackniailed or otherwise get into tiouble with the 
law. Others may get eupplies of their drugs 
eartly or carry on their sexual peculiarities at 
home and never be found out. 

Ordinarily well-balanced people need not fear 
becoming addicted to a drug prescribed them bv 
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their doctor Tlic treatment for those who do 
become addicts will not I>e discussed here, since the 
oiilv hope for cure ia in a hospital dealing with 
such cases. 

• 


Alcoholism. 

This i.s a problem on its own in that its use Is so 
widespread and, bv and large, soeiallv accepted 
But what makes a person an alcoholic ih not oidv 
the amount he takes but the underhing emotional 
tensions which make alcohol an absolute necessity 
to him. It IS possible lor some people to drink 
a great deal but vet to be able to " take it or leave 
it,” which 13 what the alcoholic cannot do 

This is a subject about which most of us hold 
such strong opinions (not always based on fact), 
that we had better look at the medical evidenc-e 
'I'o begin with, it used to he taught that alcolml 
caused the following conditions alcoholic 
neuritis, chronic gastritis, cirrhosis of the liver, 
and certain forms ot insanitv. such as dehimm 
tremens (“ D 'P s ■'), and the so-called Korsakow's 
psvthosis. in which there is loss of memory and 
llnallv' dementia Tlmsc statements are not un- 
true. lint have to be modified by othems cirrhosis 
of the liver is found in many people who have 
never diuiik anything strongcT than tea, and, 
although it mav be found in alc'oholKs, is not verv 
c'ommon, alc-oholic* neuritis (which is due to lack 
ot vitamin Bl) is common in heav y spirit ilnnkers. 
but not in beer drinkers- -since beer contaliib the 
vitamin, gastritis can be c.iused bv' am over- 
indulgence in piquant foods or drinks, suc'h as 
curries, strong tea whicJi is constantly “stewed,” 
or alcohol 

It seems that the basic cause of physical disease 
clue to alcoliol is the same in all eases the al- 
eohohe tends to neglect his food and to get 
giistiitis from taking strong Ikuiois on an enipfv 
.stoinac'li fills leads both to insufficient vpainin 
lU (which IS nec'essaiv to the nervous sjstem) 
lieing taken in, and insnfflcnnt of what is taken in 
being .ibsorhed owing to the inflamed condition of 
the stomach lining TIenoe there is neuritis and, 
111 had oases, damage (o the brain cells But 
perhaps thci mam damage is tlie socaal one. for. as 
Clark-Kenneily points out iii his hook Hnniatt 
/bscusc. " More damage is probably done l»v 
(aleohol) in vveakcmiig self-control and absorbing 
mc'ome, better spent in other wavs, than 1 )V anv 
peimanent damage* to a man’s nervous system 
As in narcotic addict, ion, the hunger tor alcohol 
may lead to persistent lying in order to keep up 
appearances, disregard for family, loss of niemorv, 
lack of sclf-respcct and control, loss of work, 
inc-oinc. and the rest, in a life where the sole 
inteicst IS more ot the tipple— these are psveho- 
logical effects imposed on an already unstable 
pcThonality. 

TrcMtiiient ninst ordinarily lie c'anied out in a 
hospital, and various treatmt*iits. sm h as “ Aiita- 
inise ” or aiumiorrthine, tan be given drugs 
which make the alcoholic violently sick if he 
l>artakes Other physicians rely mainly on 
Iisvcliothcraiiv . and some iiutieiits are lielpcal liy 
the body known as Alcoholics Anonymous (you 
will Ihid the address of the local liodv in your 
telephone dircclorv) Since the conditum is a 
disease, ” will-power ’ in (he ea'^e of either alcohol 
or narcotics rarely has an> cllci t 

The effects of some other drugs are. very briefly; 

Morphine leads to detaehiiient fioiu reality, 
freed*)!!! from woriy and fear 

Opium, 'fhe efTects are similar, and results 
probably least harnitul 

Heroin is less likely to make the patient sleepy 
and more likely to lead to serious addletlon— 
hence the recent move to ban its use altogether, 
even in medicine. 

Cocaine ('* Snow ”), usually taken In the form 
of snuff or by injection, relieves temporarily 
depression, and gives an Impression of heighteling 
all Physical pleasures. It produces cheerfulness, 
leads to rapid moral deterioration, and Is the most 
difficult form of addiction to cure. 


Manjvana allegedly stimulates sexual fan- 
tasies. but certainly decreases sexual ability. It 
Is usually taken in cigarettes, and much nonsense 
has been talked about it An official committee 
Iiromoted by the Mayor of Mew York found that 
in laige doses marijuana impairs intcllec tual 
functioning, causes giggling and laughing (with 
an Inability to do anv harm whatever), does not 
affect the basic personality, and leads to no 
permanent deterioration. The eloped cigarettes 
are known as " reefers,” and the cii^sire of those 
who use them to be thought ” bad bovs ” leads 
them to evaggerate the elTcc Is of the drug. ’I'lius 
.1 wcll-kuowm ja/z comluctor announced that 
“tea {i e . marijuana) puts a musician in a real 
masteilv sphere. Nothing c.in inp“S you up. You 
hear everv thing and you hear it right” 'rhis 
belief that reefers help the ja/z musician Is non- 
sense. for, legrcttablv. the truth is that it may 
seem to make the music sound better, but only to 
the nuisitian. actuallv. the music Is worse. 

Jlnrhitnrales. Drugs such as phenobarbitone. 
medinal, veronal, are used in treating nervous 
illness. Kxtept in excessive doses, there is no 
evidence that they^ do anv harm at all, and some 
people take them for most of their lives Death 
can rcsailt from overdose, but the probability' is 
that ttiose who commit suicide with barbituratc.s 
would do so anvhow' One danger, however, is 
that, after taking the original dose there mav be 
torgetfulness, and an overdose taken which may 
lead to accidental death All sedatives and 
sleeping tablels are best kept in the custody of 
someone otliei than the jierson who takes them, 
uiiJess the amount is small 

Benzedieiif or Amphetannue is a sthnulaiit drug 
used ill the treatment of depression, it is also 
used to reduce appetite in those who are snmming 
In the form of inhalers, amphetamine reduces 
congestion in the nose \\ loiiglv used, the drug 
is taken by those who ought to liave more sense 
in order to give them a “ lilt ” In some people, 
amphetamine has little or no effect, but those who 
are worried or tense may' well become more 
agitated with the drug, and large doses can can.se 
<‘omplete inahiJity to sleep and great excitement. 
It is, of course, also used by sludentB before an 
examination m the belief that it gives contidence 
and clears the mind, but not even amphetamine 
can i)iit into, or bring out of. tlie mind what is 
not .ilrcady there Addnaion to amiihetamine 
and drugs such as “ Ormamyl ” containing it. is 
becoming a scaial problem 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD 
INTRODUCTION. 

The blood -stream is the canal system of the 
body which carries fiom one part to the other 
various substances essential to life. Thus it 
carries, jiartly m the red blood cells and partly in 
.solution 111 the liquid part of the l)lood, the oxygen 
breathed into the lungs, and ictunis to the lungs 
to he breathed out the waste product known as 
carbon dioxide. From the intestines it carne.s 
the digested foodstuffs through a large system of 
veins (the portal svsteni) to the liver, where they 
are changed in many way's to make tbi ni suitable 
tor al)3orption by the cells of the body'. The 
toodstufts— tats, proteins, and carliohydrates — 
after change in the liver are discharged into the 
general circulation and exc'css amounts are stored 
for future use. T)ie lirer is the largest organ in 
the body, and lies just under the ribs on the right 
side. In addition to storing food, it also stort*s 
unneeded blood, to lie giv en out when emergem v 
calls, it destroys poisonous sulistances circulalii.g 
m the blood (not always suc'Oessfully. of course); 
it manufactures bile, whuh passes down the laic 
duct into the intestines to aid in the digestion or 
fats; lastly, it manufactures prothrombin, which 
IS necessary to normal blood clotting. More will 
be said of the liver under the heading of (Jaslnc 
and Intestinal Diseases. 

As we have seen, the blood also carries those 
defence materials which help to destroy infection 
in any part of the body; the antitoxins and anti- 
i bodies, and, of course, the w’hite cells, some of 
1 which actively^ attack germs. Just as tlie blood 
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traiu3ports food around the l)ody. so it transports (it) ansemia due to breaking-up of the red cells, as 


the liquid waste matter not needed bv the cells 
to the kidneys, which excrete it in the form of 
urine. 

Blood consists of a liquid part, known as plasma, 
and floating in this are the red and white cells 
A cubic millimetre — that is, an area alx)ut the 
size of a pin’s head — of this contains about 5 
million red cells, mainly cx)ncerned with the 
transport of oxygen, and about 5,000 white cells, 
concerned with resistance to infection. There are 
different types of white cells — for example, the 
lymphocytes, the leucocytes, and the eosinophils 
(these are all given various names and sub- 
divided in many wavs). The red cells arc usually 
known as erythrocytes. From examination of 
the blood, doctors can tell a great deal about the 
patient, thus less than the usual number of red 
cells signitles anieinia. too many, polycvthaemia 
If the red cells are reduced in number, but 
too large, pernicious ansemla is possible; when 
they are reduced in numlier but too small, simple 
amemia Is the probable answer. In acute septic 
conditions or infections there is great increase in 
leucocytes -up to 30,000 or more — in some chronic 
infections or certain diseases, such as whooping 
cough and glandular fever, there may l>e increase 
in lymphocytes Kosinophils are Increased in 
many allergic diseases. 

Doctors also consider such factors as the 
number of platelets (which are very tiny cells 
connected with clotting), the fragility of the red 
cells, and the sedimentation rate, which is the 
length of time it takes the red cells to sink to the 
bottom of a tulie of blood The time taken to 
coagulate is also Irniiortant. 

Two other organs also closely connected with 
the blood are the bone-marrow and the spleen. 
The spleen, on the opposite side of the body from 
the livet. farther back, and smaller, stores iron 
and blood. During development before birth, 
the spleen manufactures Ixith red and white blood 
cells, but after birth the bone-marrow manu- 
factures all the red cells and moat of the white 
ones. However, all through life the spleen still 
makes certain types of white cell and lias the 
further function of destroying the old red or white 
cells and retaining the iron for use in making new 
red cells. It also kills bacteria which have not 
been dealt with in other ways Unlike the liver, 
the spleen can be removed without danger to life, 
the liver cannot lie removed, and cycn slight 
operations on it are dangerous. 


Lymph Vessels and Olands.* 

These have already been mentioned They 
carry a milky or clear liquid known as Ivmph 
throughout the body. Lymph comes from blood 
plasma and passes through the glands, which arc 
situated at strategic points. The glands act as a 
filter for germs, and red lines above an infected 
area or swollen glands indicate infection which 
has got fxjyond the i>olnt of entry. The main 
groups of glands, other than those inside the chest 
and abdomen, are at the back and sides of the 
neck, in the armpit, and in the groin All the 
lymph vessels meet in the chest, and the main 
vessel pours the lyunph into the blood-stream 
just al)Ove the heart. 


The Heart and Blood-vessels. 

These will lie described elsewhere, and here all 
that need be said is that blood is oxygenated in 
the lungs, pa.s8e8 into the heart, and is pumped 
around the body through the arteries Ab they 
liecome smaller towards the end of their destina- 
tion, the arteries are called arterioles, which 
ultimately become smaller still — the capillaries, 
which pass into the venules or small veins, thence 
into the larger veins, and back to the heart with 
the used blood. In fact, there is more than 
100,000 miles of the circulatory system in the 
l)ody. 

Blood diseases can be diyided into various 
general groups. (1) those due to nutritional 
defects, such as pernicious anaimla, which Is caused 
by lack of the anti-ansemic factor to be discussed 
later, or the simple aneemia caused by lack of 
iron and other substances in the food . (2) auamiia 
due to heemorrhage or loss of blood in any form. 


in blackwater fever following malaria. (4) 
unsemia caused by such damage to the lione- 
marrow that new blood cells are not produced. 
(5) a final group of little-understood ediseases of 
the blood cells or lymphatic system, ^^e shall 
consider these iu turn. 


NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCY ANJSMIAS. 

Pernicious anaemia is due to lack of something 
within the body, known as the “ intrinsic factor.” 
which is normally secreted by certain glands in the 
duodenum and at the lower end of the stomach. 
Together with the " extrinsic factor,” taken into 
the body in protein foods, the two fonn a sub- 
stance stored in the liver without which blood 
formation does not occur No matter how much 
of the extrinsic factor is taken in. it is of no avail 
if the intrinsic factor is not secreted. Why the 
glands should stop working is not known, but 
ansemias similar to pernicious anamia sometimes 
occur after the stomach has been removal bv 
surgical operation, or during diseases, such as 
sprue, which damage stomach or intestinal func- 
tion. However, most cases of pernicious aiucinia 
are not due to these causes — they simply happen. 
The patient is usually an adult, over the age of 
thirty-six, who complains of weakness, pallor (of 
a typically lemon-yellow type), shortness of 
breath, soreness of the tongue, and swellings of 
the ankles. T'he red blood cells are gieatlv 
reduced m number, but each cell is larger than 
normal, and the size of (he spleen and liver mav be 
incTcaseil. In this iliseahc the stomach does not 
secrete hydrochloric acid. Formerly this type of 
anamia was invariably fatal m a peiiod varying 
from a few months to one or two years, but in 
1924 Dr Minot of Boston in America began to 
give raw liver to some seriously ill patients, and 
found that they recovered. The raw livtr supidied 
the intrinsic factor, and, so, it was found, did 
drie<l stomach extract. Nowadays, nobody nceil 
die of pernicious anamiia, which is treated with 
concentrated liver extrac-ts and vitamin B12. If. 
however, the anirmia has gone on for a long lime 
without treatment, there mav l>e signs of damage 
to the spinal cord with weakness of the legs and 
areas of loss of feeling 

Simple Anaemia is due to inadequate diet so 
far a.s iron, vitamin (\ and other substances are 
concerned The red cells are reduced in nuinbcr, 
but they are not. as in pernicious anwmia. en- 
larged 'rhiH IS the commonest type of amenua in 
this country, and is what Ls usually described 
as ” bloodlessness ” Unlike pernicious anHuma. 
ordinary amemia is not helped by liver extract, 
and IS cured by iron tablets It is important to 
realise that the fact that people look pale does not 
prove that they are amemic One can tell more 
effectively by finding pallor on the inner side of 
the lower eyelid, or by having a blood test taken, 
but. ordinarily, paleness, breathlessness, and 
swelling of the ankles denote amemia 'riiere are 
so many medicines containing iron on sale that 
you had better ask your doctor’s advice before 
taking them 

Anaemia alter llaem/irrhage might seem to refer 
only to loss of blood after an injury, and so it 
often IS But in this case unleas the blood loss is 
great it will soon be replaced by the bone-marrow' 
Perhaps more important, because leas obvious, is 
the simple sort of amemia caused in women bv 
excessive menstrual loss. This demands tmat- 
nient of the basic cause by a doctor. Usually in 
bad wounds blood transfusion is necessary, in 
chronic loss in women giving iron and preventing 
the loss is the correct treatment 

Anaemia Vue to Breakino-up of the Red Cells is 
found in many conditions, most of them unknown 
in Britain The best-known is blackwater fever, 
already described, in which the red cells are 
danfaged in malaria and dark blood pigment 
appears in the urine — hence the name ” black- 
water ” None of them has any importance here, 
and, in any case, medical advice is necessary. 
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OTHER DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 

Some blood diseases arc due to the inability 
ol the bone-marrow to produce more blood cells. 
Cwo important ones are aplastic anaemia and 
agranulocytosis. The first may happen without 
apparent cause, or be produced bv X-rays, 
radium, some antibiotics, and some sulpha druKs — ■ 
indeed by many drugs. In the long run. it Is fatal 
Agranulocytosis, if discovered in time, can be 
cured The main obvious distinction between the 
two is the severe ulceration of the throat found m 
agranulocytosis and not in aplastic ana niia. and. 
although agranulocytosis can be caused bv over- 
indulgence in certain drugs, it is more usually a 
sequel to such severe Infections as tonsillitis, 
pneumonia, or septlcfcmia Other diseases are 
due to something which has gone wrong with the 
production of white blood cells, and chief ones 
being the leucocytes, which are manufactured in 
the bone-marrow, and the lymphocytes, made In 
the bone-marrow and partially in the lymph 
glands. Disease of these cells, in which they 
increase vastly in numljer at the CTpense of the 
red cells. Is chilled leukaemia, and there are three 
types 

(1) Chronic Myeloid Lenkaenna, where disease 
of the bone-marro^\ causes decrease in the number 
of red cells and increase in the number of 
leucocytes — perhaps to half a million per cubic 
millimetre (you will recall the normal figure is 
about 5.000—6,000). The spleen is much enlarged i 
and the patient, commonly a man between twenty- 
ll\o and forty years, suffers from weakness, swell- 
ing of (he legs, and bleeding from the nose 

(2) Chronic Lymphatic T^ukaemia is a similar 
slate of affairs in which the number of red cells is 
reduced, although less so than In the iir.st t-ase 
The spleen Is also not so much enlarged, but the 
lymph glands are. and the number of lympluK’ytes 
in the blood is enormously increased In this 
disease the patient is usually over middle ago, but 
otherwise the symptoms are much the same as in 
« hronic myeloid Icukasmia 

Both diseases are treated bv X-rays, and al- 
though the ultimate outlook is not good, the 
patient may have many year.s of reasonably fair 
health to look forward to. 

Aintc Leukaemia is found in younger rieople. 
and is usually due to increase- -very raidd in this 
Ciise — in the number ot the leucocytes It is 
quickly fatal 

A similar condition, in which the red blood cells 
increase in number, is polycythaemui The in- 
crease may tw trom the normal 5 million iier cubic 
millimetre to something like 8 million The 
patient has an enlarged Iner and spleen, looks 
blue and congested, and his fingers nia> liecome 
clubbed at the tips He can lead a fiVirly normal 
life tor many years with the help of drugs which 
reduce the production of red cells However, 
thrombosis (clotting) may happen at anv time, or 
the Ixmc-inarrow nia> suddenly give out through 
overwork, so that death is caused by aplastic 
anHiuiia. 

All these diseases have this in common, that 
the blood cells of one type or another arc produced 
in c\ce.ss. they are, in effect, a form of cancer of 
the blood. Their recent Increase may bear some 
relation to Increased radioactu ity. 

Hodgkin’s Disease Is another curious condition, 
very similar in appearance to chronic lymphatic 
leukoemia. Here, however, most cases appear m 
young people, and. although the Ivniph glands 
enlarge, there is relatively little change in the 
blood. There is. too. likely to be an intermittent 
temperature which goes up and down at intervals 
of about ten days. Finally, all the glands of the 
body (within the chest and abdomen, as well as 
m the more superficial areas) become enlarged 
and may interfere with eating, speaking, or 
breathing. In the later stages severe aniemia 
develops, but, as we have already seen, there is 
little t^ note in this respect to begin with 
Hodgkin’s disease Is, in fact, a disease of the lympli 
glands rather than of the blood. The outlook Is 
always serious, but X-rays and certain drugs are 
helpful In slowing down the process. 


Purpura is one of quiie a number of conditions 
in which there arc hamiorrhages under the skin, 
usually resembling small purple spots. Often 
such spots are not a disease in themselves, but 
simply the result of some other condition. For 
example, many ol the ordinary fevers, septic 
conditions, leuksemla. jaundice, and the later 
stages of cancer or kidney disease may bring about 
this type of purpura, know n as secondary because 
of the reason giv^eii aboie. Purpura may also 
occur alter epileptic fits or bouts of whooping 
tough due to the strain of the .spasms, and follow- 
ing the use of certain drugs 

Primary purpura, which is the genuine article, 
includes a group ot diseases, some serious, others 
mild, and the mam members of this group are: 

Purpura Simplex, a mild condition in diildren 
associated with small haemorrhages into the skin 
ol the shins, sometimes diarrhora, fever, general 
“ run-down ” feeling, and muscle pains It may 
sometimes be connected with deficiency ot i itaimn 
P. but clears up In two to three weeks. 

Purpura Haemorrhagica or Thrombocytopenic 
Purpura Is mucJi more serious, although in some 
respects its symptoms are merely an exaggeration 
of the above. It is found in children and young 
women, the lueiuorrhages arc severe and occur not 
only under the skin but also from the gums, nose, 
and bowels, so that anaemia soon develops. Ihcre 
i.s high feier. otten with delirium. I nlike 
purpura siinplcY. in which the blood is unt hanged, 
this disease i.s caused by some defect in the spleen 
which continues to destroy the blood pljitckts 
which pla\ a part m clotting Blood tran-slusions 
.ire gnen, hut it (he condition liecomcs senous 
the spleen ma\ have to l>e removed. 

Henoch’s Pinpura this is a disease u‘-ually 
associated with mlarits and children BIckkI and 
nun u.s are secreted into tin* intestine, (litre is 
(olic, vomiting and durrho a (oiit.iining blood 
'I'he mam iinportame of this disease is that it so 
closely resembk's a muiiber of ab«lommal condi- 
tions for whuh siirgerv is iicces.sar> that it may 
be relerred to a surgeon ’I'lie fact that it is a 
lonn of purpura becomes evident when the tell- 
tale spots appear on the skin An attack clears 
up in about two dajs, but may iccur and become 
dangeroius 

Hatmophilui ■ -Bleeding and Clotting Aa is well 
known, there are some people whose blood fails (o 
clot m the normal time when a wound occurs. 
When this is so. even a small woimd mav cause 
the patient to bleed to death— a tooth extfi etion, 
a slight cut, a bruise, aU become major enier- 
genoies Since these minor injuiies are happening 
to most of us many times each year, the life of a 
ha?mophihae i.s a riskv one Many hiemophilmiB, 
liideeil. Ill their early twenties, have been given as 
many as two hundred blood transfusions to save 
their lives in injuries which would have been 
uniinportant to anyone else. 

Hicinophilla is hereditary, and is pa.ssed on to 
tlio male nienibcrs of a family by the mother who 
IS not a " bleeder.” but whose father was. 'J'he 
mother is the carrier who hands on the disease to 
her .SOILS Perhaps the most famous example was 
Queen Victoria, who had four sons and five 
daughters, one son (Prince Leopold) died of the 
disease, and two daughters (Princess Alice and 
ITincess Beatrice) became earners. Princess 
Beatrice married and iiroduced two sons with 
haemophilia and one carrier daughter — a daughter 
who married King Alfonso of Spam, and out of 
four sons two had haunophiha. Prince Alice 
married Prince Louis of Hesse, and had one son. 
who died of bleeding in his fourth year, and two 
earner daughters, one of whom liecame the 
Czarina ot Bussia. Her oiilv son was the un- 
fortunate little l>oy who. by reason of his hauno- 
philia, w'as the main reason for the introduction of 
the self-stvled "healer” ILispiitiu into the 
family and the source oi hl.s niallgn influence over 
the royal house 

Haemophilia is only one disease in which there 
is a tendency to bleed, in this case ciaused by 
delay-ed clotting. But a similar tendency mav be 
caused by inadequate clotting, when the clot 
formed over a wound is soft, jelly-like, aiid fails to 
harden, or. as In the case of some tv pea of purpura, 
when the capillaries arc so friLglle that thev are 
easily broken by a relatively slight Injury. hat 
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are the factors which bring about clotting? 
When bleeding occurs, the platelets in the blood- 
stream move to the area, disintegrate, and release 
a substance known as thromboplastin, which, 
together with two other substances in the blood — 
calcium and prothrombin — form thrombin. (The 
prothrombin is manufactmed in the liver, and 
vitamin K is an essential in its formation ) 
Thrombin, however, is not the flnal product, for 
it interacts with something else in the blood, 
known as illirinogen, to iorm Jihriii, the actual clot, 
and. as we have seen, the librm forms long, 
thread-like fibres which fill in the gap and ulti- 
mately draw the edges of the wound together 
Clearly, then, the tendency to bleeding may lesult 
from lack ot any one ol these substances, most 
otten from lack of prothrombin (due to liver disease, 
blocking ot the bile-duct, oi lack ot vitamin K) 
and very rarely from calcium (ietkiency. Almost 
eiiually rare is deficiency of fibrinogen, so the 
remaining types are caused by lack ot thrombo- 
plastin. either because the number of platelets is 
reduced, the amount of thromboplastin m the 
platelets is insufficient, or, most commonly, 
because the platelets are so tough that they tail 
to break up at the site of the bleeding. 

There aic many different treatments used in 
tilceding diseases, and obviously the treatment 
will depend on what specifically is missing Hut, 
in any case, the outlook is much bettei than it 
once was. 


BLOOD TRANSFUSION. 

When, 111 the early seventeenth century, 
AVilliam Harv(‘y disioveied the tact ot the 
circulation ot the blood, he became the inedeoessor 
of im^uy great men in the England of his time, 
England was in the process of a scientitie renaiss- 
ance, one expression of which was the lormation 
of the Royal Society under the patronage of 
(’harles 11 — a societv with such members as Sir 
Cibristopher Wren, llobcrt Hooke, the greatest 
microseopist of Ins tune, Hoyle the plnsuist. Sir 
Isaac Newton, I’epvs, and others AH these men 
had an insatiable curiositv" whieh extendeil tar 
beyond the bounds ot tbeir jiarticular subject, 
and thus it was Wren the architect who first 
suggested the possibility o( intiavenous injection 
of drugs (le. injecting them directly through a 
syringe into a vein), and who earned out with 
othei members the fiist expeiimeiits on blood 
transfusion. T'hey transfused blood from one dog 
to anothei, from a sheeji to a man, and from a 
young man to an old 'man — the tact that no 
human fatalities seem to have occurred points 
more to luck ttiaii good guidance, sime, as we 
now know, there are four well-defined types of 
human blood, and some tvjie.s are so incompatible 
that mixing will cause acute distress and possibly 
death Hefore transfusion, therefore, it is necc.s- 
sarv to know that tlie blood types of both donoi 
and recipient are conipatilJe. 

Blood tiansfusion is much more frequently used 
now than formerly, as knowledge oi the technique 
has increased. Whereas it was at one time le- 
garded almost as a last rc.sort, it is now used before, 
during, and after surgical operations if necessary 
Blood transfusion, in fact, has become the most 
important weapon in the prevention and treat- 
ment of shock and has saved millions of lives 
The blood taken from donors is stored in “ banks ” 
according to type, but when whole blood is not 
available plasma (usually in the form of dried 
powder which, like powdered soups, can be 
" reconstituted ” with sterile water) or intravenous 
sabne is also useful. 


DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 
BLOOD-VESSELS 

DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

The heart lies in the centre of the chest and 
slightly to the left side between the lungs. Its 
shape 18 familiar from the hearts seen in butcher's 
shops, or. If you are a vegetarian, from the hearts 
on playing-cards (which ar 3 , however, a somewhat 
Idealised version). There are four chambers in 
the heart, the right and left auricles and the right 


and left ventricles, the auricles being the ones at 
the upper part, the ventricles the oucs below. 
The chambers are separated liy valves whuh 
peiiiut only a one-way flow of blood. 

Circulation of the blood is, of coun^, continuous, 
and does not begin anywhere, but for purposes of 
description we may conveniently begin at the lelt 
ventricle, which pumps the blood through the 
aortic valve into the aorta, the laigest arteiy in 
the body, and thence throughout all the other 
arteries. After passing to the aiterioles (the 
smallest arteries), and to the capillaries, where the 
blood does its work of siipplvmg oxygen and lood 
to the tissues, it iiasses into tiie small vents or 
venules and then to larger and larger veins until, 
having given up its oxygen and lood and ahsoihed 
waste products such as carbon dioxide (brciUlied 
out 111 the lungs) and soluble food wastes which 
aie liltered out by the kidneys, it passo. into the 
largest v^ein. the 'leiia cava The lena cava enters 
the right auricle, which iminps the lilcjod thiough 
the tricuspid valve into the right ventricle, trom 
which it passes througli the lungs to get iid ot ils 
c'arbon dioxide and take in more oxigen. Emm 
the lungs, the lilood goes to the left auiicle, and 
thence, through the inilral valve, to the lett 
ventiicle to begin the ev ele oik c moic 'Die tii- 
cuspid valve, as the name implies, lias three cusps 
or fiaps, the mitral valve, shaped like a bishoji’s 
mitre, has only two. 

Like othei internal organs, the licart is covered 
in a thin, double, transparent covering oi sai . 
i.ithcr like the plastic bags in which lood is sol<l, 
apd this contains a laver i»f fluid to pu*\ mit ftu i ion 
as the luuuping motion is earned on, it is knoii ii 
as the pericardium 

'I’here are three dilfermt tissues in tlie Jieait" 
the pcricardiiun, which has just been des( i ibed, 
the myoc'urdiuin, or nuiscle, which fonus tin ni.nii 
bulk, and the endocardium oi lining ot the 
chambers, including (he valves. .\ny one of 
these tissues may be attacked by disease, as also 
may the small bliiod-vessels, known as the coroni'i y 
vessels, w'hieh siqiply blood to the heart mnsf le 
(tor the heait, no less than any otlier part ol Hie 
body, has to have a blood supply^ 

111 geneial, heuit disease belongs to one or 
other of three tvj»es; cvnuevital, clue to deb'cts ol 
the heart at birth, wfedne, due eitht i to actual 
infection or its aller-eltects, dcgrttciafiu , due to 
the changes ol old age — which c'ome on at diffcient 
ages, depending on the indiviclnal Now. stiu tly 
speaking, heart diseases are not curalile in the 
sense that in most cases we cannot s<iy that the 
heart has returned to its picmous condition. 
Wtiat wk; c‘an say' is that the heart has a great 
ability to compensate lor itc detects, botli by'’ 
natural processes and with the aid ot nu'dciii 
medicine and amgery Only a score of vears ago 
people weie turned <lown for bile Insuiance 
because they had a “ murmur ” in the heart 
(i (• , the sound a doctor hears with his stethoscope 
If a valve is defective) But today judgement is 
based on much wider information, tor it is 
realised that what is heaid through a stethost opu 
is not m itsell justification for making a liard- 
and-tast diagnosis We must consider also the 
results given by electrocardiograms and, above 
all, by the mdividual patient's performance and 
symptoms 

The electrocardiograph is an instrument whuh 
measures the electrical eurrents passing through 
the heart muscle as it beats and shows them up on 
a chart It gives m this way a pretty accuiatc 
estimate ol the heart’s etliciency But, important 
as thc.se results are. we are much more interested 
111 the actual observation of what the heait can 
do, how it 111 fact works. 

The following story — which is true — gives an 
indication of the modern medical attitude towards 
heart disease A wealthy patient, who believed 
something to be wrong with his heart, made au 
appointment with a famous heart specialist. On 
reachmg the hospital, he found that the doctor’s 
office was on the third floor, and that the Jilt was 
not working. He was therefore compelled to 
walk up three flights of stairs, and finally knoc ked 
on the door of the specialist’s office. When the 
door was opened the doctor looked at him and 
ddked: "You walked up the stairs because the 
lift is broken’’* " Yes," replied the patient. 
" Then your heart is perfectly normal. Good 
afternoon !’’ said the doctor. 
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What this story illustrates is that, generally 
sneaking, the batuc criterion of the heart’s efficiency 
Is whether it works satisfactorily. It is rarely 
iiossible to have heart disease in the presence of 
the ability t# lead a normal life, except in the case 
oi such conditions as coronary thrombosis or 
iiriffiiia pectoris, whicii may remain undiscovered 
even by the most reilned methods of investigation 
until they arc upon us. In conclusion, it should 
lie noted that symptoms related to the heart in an 
obvious manner, such as pain, discomfort, or 
lialpitation. are rarely signs of heart di'^ease, and 
are more likelv to be nervous in origin or due to 
indigestion. Jlbroaitis. pJeiirisv, or other clauses. 

rcruarddis is to the heart what pleurisy is to 
tile lungs an inffammation of the covering layer. 
'I'he vast majority of cases result from acute 
rheumatism, but they can also be associated with 
other fevers. septUxcmia, and geneialised tuber- 
culosis Pericarditis may be an extension from 
local disease, such as pneumonia, pleurisy, or 
chest wounds. 

When this hapiicns inflammation develops 
between the two laveis of the peiicarduim, so that 
instead ot moving smootlilv against eadi other 
when the heai t be.its llu*\ “scrape” if acute 
rhcinnntism is ahead v present the temperature 
UK reases. tlicrc is r»am ov('r the heart, difficulty in 
breathing and resth'ssiiess. and the pulse rate 
goes uj) 'I'liis condition is known as "div” 
pericarditis, but may develop into pericarditis 
with effusion in vvliich lluid is secreted between the 
lav'ers, when tins Itatipens, the pain disappears 
but iireathlessncHs luciea.ses. The treatment ol 
iMith t\pcs is that ot tlie condition cau.sing them 
{r d , rhenmatK or scarlet fever), rest, and, it 
fluid IS tornied, it may have to lie drawn off 
Ordinal ilv the outlook is good, but adlie.sions 
betweiui tlie pernaidium and suriouiuliiig 
stiuetures may fH(asionall> give trouble. 


Myocarditis, or disease of the heart muscle, 
ri'Milts from a number of causes first ot all there 
IS the great enemy rlienmatie fever, and in a lesser 
lb gree diphtheria, tvTdioid, ami chronic svphilis — 
all these inlections poison and weaken the heart 
in varying degicos Or the muscle mav degen- 
ciate 111 pernicious amciiua, hvpertliv ronlLsm 
poisoning from phospbonis and other substances, 
or when the blood supiil j is affcLted. as in coronary 
thrombosis In some cas(‘s of mycKarditis 
damage is slight and gradual in onset, in others- - 
such as after coronary thrombosis — it may be 
sudden and severe 'The result in mild oases will 
Ik* contpf Illation when the heart Is able to ovei- 
come its defects, but in seven* c*ase.s heart failure 
may develop ddiis applies, too, to the later 
rc\siilts ol V alvular disease of the heart, in whic*h, 
again, theie may be compensation or iailurc 

'i’he condition ot the heart muscle is the mam 
factor in determining the aljilitv of the heart to 
ov ercome an y sort uf damage, for it is the muscle* 
which docis the c onipciiMating Thu.s, when one 
ot the valves becomes narrowed by cUseRBC the 
imisele in the chamber below inc*rcascs in size and 
thickness to force the blood through, but when 
the my oc-'irdiuiii itself is degenerated this cannot 
take place, and sooner or Lib-r hcait failure of 
varying dogrecs occurs. Ilv and large, the 
symptoms of heart failure are those of most heart 
diseases' bre.it hlessness (at hn-t on mild exertion, 
later even when lying down', occ.isional coughing 
up of small amounts ot blood, swelling of the feet 
(which m the later stages mav extend upwards), 
and evanosis- blueness of tin* slm (Ibviouslv, 
tlie ticatment is a matter lor tbe doctor, who will 
presc*ribc drugs suitable to the exact condition, 
rest In l)c*d. and other measures 

Owe of the main causes ot mvocarditis, as we 
have seen, is c*oronarv artery thrombosis— that 
is to say. clotting of blood in one of the small 
arteries supplying the heart muscle. 

Coronary Thrombosis Is Interesting in that' 
(a) it occurs mostly In men over fortv-flve. (6) it 
is more freciuent in Industrialised countries, and 
(c;) It more freciuent in the wealthier i-laseips 
These facts have been used to support two 
separate theories as to its cause: first, that it is 
due to long periods of emotional stress in the 
ambitious, striving type of personality, and 


secondly, that it is due to ovei -indulgence in 
animal fats (not vegetaide or fish oils), which 
causes the laying down of a substance known as 
cholesterol in the coronary vessels and their 
ultimate closure Coronaiy thiomlxiBls. then, is 
regal ded according to one’s viewpoint as an 
emotional or a dietary ruoblein, but both schools 
of thought realise that some predisposition lies 
liehirid whatever the immediate cause may happen 
to lie 

There is certainly some support for the view 
that animal iats. including milk, mav play some 
part in predisposed individualh in bringing about 
coronary thromlxisw Foi exainplf*. the inciderK e 
ot tlie disease went down during the War iii 
Norway when meat \i as rationed , it is uncommon 
amongst lish-eating jteoplc. such as the Eskimos, 
or those who eat little meat— because they cannot 
afford it- such as the peasants of ►Southern Italv . 
Uut. of course, the “ stress ” school of thought can 
point out that these peoples are not. on the whole . 
.subjected to the strains of a highly competitive 
society. High living and a tense emotional life 
often (if not alvv^tvs) tend to go together, and it is 
quite pos.sil)le that both theoiies of the caasation 
of coronary thrombosis aic true that emotional 
strc\ss is the predisposing factor which disturl s 
the workings of the body and makes ammal fats 
dangerous to the individual 

'riiiombosis ot c Lirs when the building-up of 
c*holesterol derived from such fats suddenly leads 
to clotting in one or othcj- of the coronary artenc s 
so that the blood cannot get tbrough. The result 
IS immediate and severe jiam ovei the heart, which 
lasts for several days, there is lireathlessuess and 
hhO(,k. sweating, rapid and weak pulse, and later 
low fever In about half the number of casts 
tleath occuis immediately, but in those who 
iccover from the att.ack the outlook is reatipnably 
gcKxl ’I'he treatment is, naturally, a matter for 
the doctor, but will include rest in bed for six to 
eight weeLs, a gradual resumption of work, 
depending on the state of tbe heart, reducing it 
overweight, and possibly dietary restrictions 
1)1 ugs are used to strengthen the heart. 

'riirombosis in other parts of the bxidy will be 
di.se ukscmI later, but here it may be of interest to 
mention the anti-coagulant drugs which have the 
effect of preventing dotting Thev are chemicals 
vv hic h have been known in Nature lor a long tunc . 
Thus a leech, in order to hquefv tbe blood it sucks 
from Its vutim, sec o'tes “hirudin,” which 
prevents clotting, and the livers of dogs and oxen 
c*ontain “heparin,” which has a similar effect. 
Hut the greatest advance in this field came from 
the .study of a blc?o(ling dusease in cattle, often 
ending fatally, wludi had long bc'cii tamihar to 
V eterinarv surgeons In 1921 ychotield of Canada 
found tli.it the cause of this di.sease was the eating 
of .'^polled svveet-dover. and in 1941 the chemical 
responsible for the blec'diiig was isolated from 
clover by Jank in America It is found in sweet- 
clover which has lieeii spoiled by storage as hay, 
and IS known as “ dicomnarui ” If given in 
laige amounts dicoumarin produces symptoms 
identical with those of the bleeding diseases: 
inirpuric spots and ha*inorrhage from the gums 
and internal organs It is obviously the ideal 
diug for dealing with dhseases in which clotting 
takes place too readily- — coronary throinhosis. 
phlebitis, and pulinoimrv embolism Dieounmrin, 
however, h.is to be used with care and under 
medical supervision 

Angina Pcctons. A disease which is iu many 
respects similar to coionarv thromlioala is angina 
vector IS, but here, although the arteries mav he 
narrowed, the immediate cause of an attack is 
spasiii ot the blood-vessels, which are therefore 
only temporarily closed The svmptoms are the 
same as in coronary disease except that the pain 
over the heart (which frequently passes up the 
neck or down the inner side of the left arm) is. 
(«) biought on by exercise, where.is tliroiiiliosis 
can oc*cur whilst resting, and (b) wears off in a 
comparatively short time — usually after the 
exertion ceases. Death mav occur during an 
attack, but medical cafe can do a great deal wheu, 
the condition la discovered In time. Drugs are 
given which prevent spasm (usually niti^i- 
glycerine. knowm in a more sinister sphere as a 
high explosive). During on attack, relief is 
obtained from am^l nitrite, which is Inhfjled 
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from a capsule. Otherwise, the treatment is as 
for coronary thrombosis. 

Valvular Disease of the Hearty or endocarditis, 
has a rather frightening sound which is not always 
Justified in view of the heart's ability to com- 
pensate. The main enemy of the heart is acute 
rheumatism and streptococcal infections gener- 
ally (scarlet fever, tonsillitis), and other condi- 
tions predisposing to endocarditis have been 
mentioned. Curiously enough, rheumatic fever 
is now a rather rare disease, although this may 
not be so strange when we consider the statement 
in a pre-war text-book that it is " relatively an 
unconmion disease amongst the well-to-do. and 
evidence Is being brought forward that over- 
crowding in damp houses is the biggest factor of 
all.” Higher standards of living and the much- 
abused Welfare State have, there can be little 
doubt, brought about this result. 

The valves of the heart are the pulmonary, the 
tricuspid, the mitral, and the aortic, and each 
valve may be damaged in one of two ways — by 
narrowing, so that the blood cannot easily be 
forced through, or by leaking, so that the blood 
pumped through slips back again. The first is 
known as stenosis, the second as regurgitation, 
and when one or more of the valves are damageil 
in either way the heart, as we have seen, first 
tries to compensate. For example, in incom- 
petence of the aortic valve between the left 
ventricle and the aorta, the blood is pumped out. 
but since the valve cannot close properly, some of 
it slips back into the ventricle In order to deal 
with this problem, the ventricle becomes greatly 
enlarged, but, if this action fails, the increased 
pressure in a chamber which is unable to empty 
itself completely is pa.ssed back through the rest 
of the^'circulation. The left auricle o\erf1IlH. the 
lungs become congested, and Hnallv the right side 
of the heart is affected, ultimately leading to 
varying degrees of heart failure 

Since rheumatic fever is no longer so common as 
It once was, and diplitheria and chronic syphilis 
are equally rare, the most usual sequence of events 
today is as follows, a child oi >oung adult 
develops a streptococcal sore throat, which may 
simply clear up without more ado, as It does in 
the vast majority of cases but sonietinies the 
infection w followed within about ten days by 
pains moving from one joint to another, and thm, 
too, clears up shortly. A .similar episode may 
follow at a later date. and. still later, it may be 
found that these apparently unimportant events 
have damaged the hearj: the damage may be 
discovered accidentally at a routine medical 
examination or because the patient complains of 
breathlessness or some other symptom 

This, rather than the more dramatic form which 
was once so common, is the way that, in these 
times, rheumatic disease manifests itself. It has 
long been known that rheumatic fever was associ- 
ated with streptococcal sore throat, but it is now 
clear that acute rheumatism is not a simple 
infection, for streptococci are ne\er found in the 
heart or in the joints. Apparently, it is a condi- 
tion in which the individual has become allergic to 
the toxins of the streptococcus, which then damage 
the joints, the heart muscle, and the valves. 


Irregularities of the Heart-beat. 

Jjike other muscles in the body, the heart 
cannot move without messages being passed to 
it from the nerves, but the nerves supplying it 
belong to the automatic nervous system The 
vagus nerve, belonging to the parasympathetic 
system, slows the beats, and the sympathetic 
nerves quicken them. Both these groups of 
nerves meet at the point where the great veins 
enter the heart at the right auricle, and this 
point is known as the pacemaker; from there, 
they send Impulses around the auricles and meet 
again at the aunculo-ventrlcular bundle at the 
junction of auricles and ventricles: lastly, they 
pass down between the ventricles, dividing Into 
two bundles to supply both sides. Obviously, 
any sort of irregularity can arise; (a) in the lower 
centres of the brain, where the impulses originate. 
(6) at the pacemaker: (cj at the Junction of 
auricles and ventricles. 


Tathycardia means that the heart beats too 
rapidly, and this It does in many circumstances: 
after exercise, when emotionally excited, in fever 
when the temperature is raised, in chronic in- 
fections. or in aneemla. Bapid heart beat is also 
found in thyroid disease. However, there can be 
little doubt that attacks of palpitation, as con- 
trasted with prolonged rapid pulse, are nearly 
always due to emotional causes. Palpitation can 
be a symptom of heart disease, but most usually it 
is a sign of “nerves”: in the absence of other 
signs of heart disease such attacks can be assumed 
to be due to over-stimulation of the nervous centres 
In the brain which are concerned both with the 
emotions and control of the heart. An example 
of emotionally caused illness In a normal enough 
heart is what used to be called “ D.A H ” (i e., 
“ disordered action of the heart ”) during the 
First W’orld War and " Effort syvdrome" during 
the Second. The commonest symptoms are 
breathlessness, palpitation, nervousness, dizziness, 
and pain over the heart— all the symptoms that 
would suggest heart disease to the layman. It is. 
m fact, a neurosis, pure and simple, and the 
abnormal impulses which cause the symptoms 
arise in the lower ccnlrcs of the brain as the result 
of emotional tension. 

When the irregularity nrisc.s at the pacemaker 
or in the auricles there may occur the not un- 
common phenomenon of feeling the heart sto|) 
for a inomenc wliich is described medically as an 
ejctra-^ysiolr They are commonly associated 
with lilsease of tlie myocardium in middle age, or. 
l^ss frc'quently, m voung adults, when they are 
(rather dubiously) asserted to be due to over- 
smoking. However, the most .serious disease ol 
this type Is nvru'iilar /tbnllcttov, in which so inanv 
impulses pa.ss dowm through the auricles that they 
hc*at ramdlv and irregularly and the ventricles 
roMpond to the shower of messages as best thev 
may. Auricular llhrillation is imiiallv .i sequel 
to mitral stenosis, but can also result from 
hj perthvroidisni and myocarditis Theie is 
palpitation, rapid and completely irregular piil.se 
(140-180 to the minute), and, ultimatelv. signs 
of heart failure 'i'he treatment is with sucli 
drugs as digitalis and its derivatives or quiiddine, 
which is a derivative of quinine Dwitahi is a 
drug, known for many years, obtained from tlie 
purple foxglove when the leaves are dried and 
powdered; it has the double effect of slowing the 
heart beat by acting on the lirain centres, and 
strengthening the contraction of the muscle by 
direct action. Hlropanthvn acts m a .similar wav. 
Although digitalis and stropanthin are the mam 
drugs used in heart disea.se, doctors arc nowadays 
much more seleetiec in using theun, for it is 
ev'hlent that they are not helpful in all henit 
conditions. In fact, their mam use is m aurn uliii 
fibillation and congestive heart failure- m other 
conditions they do little good. 

In heart block the trouble arises at the junction 
of the auricles and ventricles because tlie nerves 
which pas.s on the impulse have been damaged bv 
one or other of the coiulitions described under the 
heading of mvoearditis When the block i> 
complete the v'entricles beat entirely independ- 
entlv of the auricles at a rate of alxmt fiO-40, and 
occasionally there are attacks In which the 
ventricles either cease beating lor a few seconds or 
beat very slowly. 'I’his may be associated with 
attacks somewhat resembling epilepsy, known as 
the Stokes- Adams’ syndrome. In partial heart 
block the ventricle mi.sses a beat enlirelv — often 
every third or fourth beat The treatment for 
both conditions Is a matter for the specialist, 
digitalis is not used. 


The Blood-pressure. 

There are two types of raised blood-pressure, 
the type known as secondary hypertension (hy- 
perplesis). which is due to a number of diseases 
such as kidney disease and diseases of the 
glands, blood disorders such as polycytha?mla, 
and hardening of the arteries, and the type 
known as primary or essential hypertension 
(Iwperplesla), which is not the result ot illness 
elsewhere. In the treatment of secondary hyi>er- 
tension the doctor's attention will naturallv 
be directed to the disease causing the raised 
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pressure, but essential hypertension, although it 
is extremely common, is not so easily dealt with. 
Its immediate cause aimcars to be a spasm of the 
arterioles, or small arteries, throughout the body. 
At first thfe is periodic, but later becomes per- 
manent. with the result that the pressure remains 
raised. At one time it was supposed that such 
factors as septic areas iu the body, tobacco, and 
a too rich diet played some part, but now It Is 
fairly clear that essential hypertension is the 
result of two main factors: heredity and stress 
What part each of the factors plays is unknown; 
for, although it is often found that relatives of the 
patient have suffered from the condition, this by 
no means proves that heredity is the (‘ause. 
Obviously, someone brought up in a certain kind 
of mental enviroimient will tend to adopt similar 
attitudes to those ot his relatives, heredity or no 
heredity. Stress, then, is the moat important 
factor in the sort of high blood-pressure which is 
not the result of another disease, but “ stress ” 
does not simply mean anxiety or fear (which, 
after all. have been common to most human beings 
throughout the centuries), and if anxiety m itself 
had the power to cause Illness we should be in an 
even woise state than we are now It seems that 
what matters is “ bottled-up ” emotional tension 
-worrying Inwardly, which is quite consistent 
with not being at all consciously upset. In short, 
heredity' may supply the sort of temperament 
which Is prone to worry, but events cause the 
worry Itself. The treatment ot essential hyper- 
tension (lejiends on its seventy; in some cases 
drugs will help (for example, rauwolfla or “ Ser- 
pasil " and some more powerful agents), but m 
others an operation which divides the nerves 
causing the spasm is neccasary. Sedatives rnav 
also be used, but there is little evidence that 
dietary or other factors play any important part 
in essential hypertension. 

Moht people seem to believe that certain symp- 
toms almost Infalliblv suggest the existence of 
high-blood preasure, but in point of tact there is 
no reason to suppose that any ot these symptoms 
-headaches, giddiness, noises in the ears, lack of 
concentration or i^oor memorv — indicate anv 
speciMc condition, least of all high blood -luessure 
Sior IS it true that patients tend to be the broad, 
muscular, red-faced type they are so often Imagined 
to be. Uv and large, hypertension is discovered 
largely bv accident, and the sufferers are just a.s 
likely to be small, tliin, and pale, as large, iat, and 
nibv-coniplexioned 

Low blood-pressure is not a disease at all, 
although like normal or high blood -pressure it 
may be found in association with other diaea,ses 
No treatment for low blood -pressure in itself is 
necessai y. 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD-VESSELS. 

Arte) lo'^derosis or " hardening of the arteries” 
H one of the commonest diseases The aorta and 
the mam blood-vessels liecome narrowed by the 
deposition ot cholestenn, and the result is most 
evident in the coronary arteries supplying the 
heart muscle or In the arteries supplying the brain 
'fhe first may lead to degeneration of the heart 
muscle, the second to such symptoms a.s forgetful- 
ness, confiLsion. and di/ziness Arteriosclerosis, 
like coronary thrombosis, may be due to stress, or, 
more probably, to a diet ovcr-rich in cholesterol m 
those already predisposed by heredity. Arterio- 
sclerotic changes happen to most people ns thev^ 
grow older, but not necessarily to a degree that 
makes them notleeable The treatment is to 
legulate the diet, and lead a (iiiiet, steady life. 

Throw boat) (teihs Obliterans, or Bfirger’s disease, 
is a rather uncommon disease in which there is 
spasm of the blood-vessels and jierhaps clotting 
which may lead to gangrene. It begins with 
tramp in the legs biought on by exercise, ceasing 
when the legs are rested, but afterwards there 
tlevelops redness and a shiny appearance of the 
feet as the vessels become entirely blocked. The 
pain VM'comea severe and continuous, and H)ay 
lire vent sleep. 

The disease appears to be due to an allergy to 
tobacco, and the patients are always heavy 
cigarette smokers. Treatment is rest in bed, and 


smoking shouM be given up; in severe cases it 
may be neceasary to operate on the nerves causing 
the spasm, or, if gangrene has bupervened, to 
amputate tlie affected part. 

Extreme cohl. as we have seen, can affect the 
tissues in the form of frostbite. But some people 
are particularly sensitive to even mild degrees of 
cold and suffer in winter from chilblains, which, 
although often descrilied under the heading of 
skin diseases, are really connected with the 
circulation. People with chilblains should take 
plenty of nourishing food and wear w oollen socks 
and woollen gloves in cold weather. Sometimes 
vitamin K, “ Perniv ite,” or nicotinic acid have 
proved helpful. 

In Raynaud's disease the response to cold is 
more dramatic, and the hamls or feet become 
dead white during attacks In a severe case the 
fingers, particularly, may later beeome blue or 
black, with severe pain or even gangrene Occa- 
sionally the ears and nose are affect eil Drugs may 
help, or It may l>e necessary, as in throinboangeitis 
obliterans, to cut the nerves producing the spasm. 
Persistent exposure to cold and damp leads to 
circulatory trouble in anv one, and trench foot was 
common during the I'lrst orld AVar, its counter- 
part in the Second World War was " immersion 
fool" in men who had been drifting for weeks in 
open Ixiats with their feet in bilge-water. Frost- 
bite. trench toot, and immersion foot are more or 
less normal reactions to extieme cold, chilblains 
and Pavnaud’s disease occur onlv In those who 
are specially sensitive to cold, whose blood-vessels 
under its influence readily go into spasm. 

Aneurism happens when the muscular lining of 
an arteiy becomes weakened and then the outer 
lining '* l)low8 out ” like a balloon, formin* a large 
swelling on the side of the v'cssel. This may be 
caused by Injury, or strain, or arteriosclerosis, but 
in O.') per cent of cases is due to syphilitic disease. 
Aneurism used to I>e very common, but is now 
rather unusual It is treated by drugs or by 
operation. 

JCinbolisni and Thrombosis are closely associated 
with each other, for a thrombosis occurs when 
the blood m a veissel c lots, and, if the clot is set 
free to pass through the system until it finally 
blocks some part of it, it is described as an 
emboIiLs This clotting ordinarily occurs when 
the blood flows over injured tissues, but mnv also 
occur when the inside lining of the blood-vessels 
have degenerated, or after an operation when the 
patient is lying m bed for a long period and the 
oirculatlon Is abnormally slow. It can also occur 
In cases of Infection m a vein, which is known as 
phlebitis If the clot stays in the original iiosition. 
the blood-veasel is closecl. and In the limbs there 
will be swelling due to the pressure in the vein 
beyond (obv lously the degree of upset will depend 
upon the size aiul importance of the blocked vein 
— in the brain it may have serious affects in even 
quite a small vessel, in the leg, the blocking of a 
small vessel might not cause much trouble). 
However, if the blood clots In one of the large 
veins of the leg after an operation the result may 
be a pulmonary embolism, when the clot separates 
itself and passes through the blood-stream to the 
right auricle, and thence to the pulmonary artery, 
which it blocks, causing sudden death in someone 
who appeared to be getting on quite well. Nowa- 
days tills danger Is much reduced by getting 
patients out of bed as soon as possible after a 
major operation. 

AVhen you think about it. you will realise that, 
although the heart can fairly easily pump blooil 
down to the legs. It is not so simple for the blood 
to return Having passed through the capillaries 
It is not Just pushed back up the veins bv the 
pressure from the heart — on the contrary, it has 
to be massaged upwards by the leg muscles during 
exercise I’o avoid the blood falling back, the 
veins are provided wdth valves somewhat like 
those in the heart, which prevent the backward 
flow. Now, especially m people who have jobs 
involving long hours of standing or in women who 
have had a number of pregnancies, the ''ongestioii 
produced makes it even more difficult for the 
valves to operate effectively, especially if they are 
already not too competent, and varicose tesns may 
develop. 
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In the early staffcs an elastic bandage or stocking 
may help. but. later. Injections to produce clotting 
in the superficial veins, or an operation involving 
tying the main superficial vein at the inside of the 
thigh, may lie necessary. Tan, cos? ulcer is prone 
to develop just above the ankle because of the 
failure of the tissues to get a proper blood -supply. 
Apart from the measures already mentioned, it is 
important that people with varicose veins shouki 
stand as little as possible and should rest with 
their feet raised: this is much more important 
than ointments and bandages. 


HEART SURGERY. 

Only about sixty icars ago nn eminent Rrltlsh 
surgeon stated that “ surgery ot the heart has 
probably reached the limits set by Nature to all 
surgery, no new method and no new discoxerv 
can overcome the natural difficulties that attend 
a wound of the heart.” He was. however, wrong, 
for new methods have made it possilde to opei.ite 
even within the chambers of the heait Here it 
is only possible to descnlie bnetly some of the 
processes which can be carried out. In stenosis, or 
narrowing of a valve, the heait can be opened and 
the valve stretched, or, if the valve is leaky, it can 
be replaced by an additional valve, a plastic ball 
covered with silicone rubber which stops the back- 
flow when the heart relaxes. Coronary throm- 
bosis. too. can be dealt with either by scraping 
out the diseased lining of the arteries or by 
restoring the blood -fiow from somewheie else by 
attaching to the heart a piece ot tissue fioin the 
chest wall 

Of com sc. some of these operations are only in 
the expet uiieiital state, but thev are iicrhaps of 
greatest interest in the case oi blue babies — those 
childrer^ born with heart defects which, bec*au8e 
tlie blood does not get properly oxygenated, 
cause them to appear blue or cyanosed, as a doctor 
would say. Such a child may be born with the 
main blood-vessels turned the wrong way round, 
with a hole connecting the two auricles or the two 
ventricles, with a iiarfowcd pulmonarv valve, or 
with other defects which greatlv shorten the 
expectation of Hie. It is in such disease that 
surgery has proved most successful. 

Some operations can lie <lone w’ithout opening 
up the heart itself, but if this becomes necessary a 
serious problem arises, for if the circulation is 
interfered with for more than tour minutes the 
brain (which is the most delicate organ of the body) 
suffers irreparable damage. The problem was 
partially solved by C. H. Bailey in the United 
States, when, knowing thart if the body tempera- 
ture' is lowered the tissues need less blood, he 
conceived the idea of freezing the patient in a 
bath packed with ice. In this way the normal 
body temperature of 98 4“ was reduced to TO”, 
which gave him exactly double the time — eight 
minutes — to c;arry out his operation. Hut eight 
minutes is not enough for all heart surgery, and 
other techniques have bad to ])e devised to solve 
the problem of how to make the blood circulate 
whilst the heart is not working. 

One method used with blue babies was the 
rather dangerous method of connecting the child’s 
circulatory system with tliat of someone else 
(usually the father), so that whilst the child’s 
heart was out of action the donor’s heart and 
lungs took over. But such solutions are no 
longer necessary because, largely in AraericA. 
machines have been devised which draw the 
blood from the heart, pass it through an artificial 
lung so that it becomes oxygenated, and return it 
to the body whilst an operation on the heart is 
carried out. The difficulty of devising such a 
machine was primarily that the blood must be 
oxygenated without any bubbles getting into it. 
for if this occurs one of the bubbles may get into 
the (‘irculation and, passing to the brain, act as an 
embolus causing death or paralysis in the same 
way as a blood-clot. So the eailicst type of 
machine drew the blood from the heart and passed 
it over a series of thin plafcrs in chambers con- 
taining oxvgen. but it has since been found that 
oxygen can be bubbled through the blood in the 
machine, the mixture allowed to settle, and any 
excess bubbles removed by passing through a 
reservoir coated with a suLstance long used by 
brewers for removing froth in the manufacture 
of beer. 


Here is a summury ot some facts people may 
wish to know about heart surgery. 

The operations are dangerous, but new methods 
are making them safer. ’ITiey are not caiTied 
out unless the existing condition ci^Ates more 
risk than the operation, and the death-rates ot 
the more important operations are as follows: 
blue-baby operations, 20-25 per cent.; (vnonary 
artery disease, 10 1.5 i)er cent.; narrowing of 
valve, .5-10 per cent 

Needless to sav, only a small numlier of patients 
with heait disease ever need surgical treatment, 
and in fact there are not many people ot over 
forty who do not have ” heart trouldc ” in some 
degree or amUher. Those who aie oi)t ratted 
on suecessfullv are Improved to a considerable 
extent, but this does not mean to sav that they 
can afterwards lead a perfectly nonnal life, they 
will live longer if thev take reasonable pre- 
cautions Operations on blue babies are or- 
dinarily carried out because tfic patient would 
not survive without the operation, but suigical 
i.reatinent of coronary disease, and valvular 
stenosis or ineoiniietenre, is still in the exi»eri- 
mental stage, it is only earned out m fairlv 
exceptional cases. 


DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY 
SYSTEM 

INTRODUCTION. 

The respiraloi V sjsteni is coucemed with iakiiig 
into the bod> the oxjgiii which is net cssarv to 
life and getting iid of the cailxm dioxide vvluch is 
a waste product. It begins at the nose, wliii h is 
intended (although not always used. Rince there 
are many mouth-breathers) as a filter and air- 
conditioner The hairs m the nose keei) — or are 
Intended to keep- -dust partules from tlie throat, 
and its sticky lining, wanned by the blood- 
vessels in which it is so iich, has the double 
function of leinoving the finer dust and gerin.^ and 
wanning the air taken in 

After this process, the air pas'-cs down fioni the 
back of the nose to the space behind the mouth 
and then down the wundpipe oi tiadie.i into the 
lungs On the wav it goes through the larvnx or 
voice-box (above the trachea), which makes 
.speech possible with its incdianisin of ^ oc.il 
cords, the vocal cords separate during l)iL'.>tlnng 
in order to let tlie .air tln^ugh laistlv, m the 
chest the windpipe divides to right and loir and 
goes into the lungs, these mam divisions arc Ihi 
bronchi, and within the lungs they feubilivifle, 
lather like the arterial system, into smaller and 
binaller tubes, known us bronchioles, which eml 
up by entering the an-sp.iccs of the lung ti.sbiie. 
There, in Ihc thin, spongj spaces lined with blood- 
vessel.s, the breathed-in air gives up its oxvgen 
to the blood 

The two lungs, right and left. He within the 
chest attached to the bronchial lubes and the 
largo blood-vessels These are their ” roots ” 
They are, like the heart, covered with a double 
layer of thin, pla.stic-like matorial, the jileura 
(the pait which is affected m pleurisy), and they 
contract and expand with the movements ol 
breathing Hut breathing is not carried out by 
the lungs themselves — it liappcns when the 
muscles between the ribs draw the ribs up and so 
expand the sinicc w'lthin the chest that air is 
sucked in. Normally the pressure within the 
chest 18 less than that of the air outside, so that il 
the chest is punctured the lung collapses. 'J'his 
is important both in chest surgerv and in certain 
conditions where, ns we .shall .see later, it is 
desirable to collapse the lung in ord(*r to lest it. 
The left lung is divided into two portions oi lohcs. 
the right into three. 

When one thinks of the nose, certainly if one 
thinks of it in medic-al terms, the first disease 
that comes to mind is the common cold, about 
which we know so much and yet so little. Colds 
are a virus Infection which, even if trivial, cause 
coiLsiderable discomfort and much wasted tunc; 
but research seems to show that a great deal 
delude upon the type of person in whom the 
virus arrives. Thus people sent out In thin sports 
clothes to run for long distances m the rain and 
then made to rest In their w'ct apiiarel showed no 
special liability to catch cold, but it seems possible 
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that swdden changca of temperature may have 
Home effect. For example, in America, where 
central hcatinjr in Home areas is very hot and tiie 
weather outside may be very cold, nose infections 
are comrn#n. 

Even more i)erplexlng, however, is the fact 
that, like the jinlKCH we read ot in the daily papers, 
we often have to ask: “ What h a cold?” Kvery- 
one who has a running nose or even a temperature 
Is not necessarily snffciing from coryza, the 
scientlllc name for the common cold, they may 
have allergic rhiniUs, smnl.ii to h.iy fe\er, which 
has no connection at all with infection. In this 
case the symptoms are iirodnccd b\ dust, pollen, 
or some other material to whicdi the person is 
sensitive Nasal discharge and fcrnix^rature may 
also be brought alx^iit bv SDivsiits-^ -that is to say. 
an infection ot the sii.ices within the beme of the 
skull which communicate bv small oiieninprs with 
the inside of the nose 'fhese are the frontal 
sinuses just behind thi. evebrows. the mavillarv 
.sinuses below the eves, the ethmoid sinuses In the 
corner of the eyes on enther side of the nose, and 
the more deep-seated sphenoid sums right at the 
liack of the nose. When these cavities are in- 
fected pus forms and naturally discharges into 
the nose, but if the lining of the nose .svvells up 
(as it does, tor example, in a hot room) the 
openings into the nose may be blocked, the jnis 
accninulates, and ttiere is severe pain over the 
site ot the sinus Smnsitis mav respond to the 
snliiha drugs or to antibiotics. Imt it is .sometimeH 
necessary to make a new opening into the nose 
and wash them out or to operate 

Whenever anything goes wrong with the nose, 
whether it be a virus infection an allergic irrita- 
tion, or discharge from the .sinuses, there is alwavs 
a si'coudarv invasion bv germs which are the 
result rather than tlu* cause ot the tiouble. the 
tliK k pus whu h comes from the iio.se in the later 
.stages of a cold ” is largely due to them There 
are no injections or inoculations against colds, 
but conceivably of the manv available mav 
prevent colds getting worse by dealing with the 
secondary invaders, thev certainlv do not deal 
with the original cause, tlie \ inns Capsules 
t.ikeii by mouth me. there i.s everv reason to 
think, completely valueles.s. and, so tar, the 
treatment of a cold is simplv the treatment of the 
svniptcmvs: aspirin relieves pain when it exLsts, 
it reduces the fev'er. and it does nothing else Nor 
has whiskv aiiv special effect, although it is .so 
often prescribed as a cure, but it probalily has 
some effect on devotees in maluug a eold more 
bear.vlile. 


ll(}]i Fei er is an allergic condition due to hvper- 
sensitiveness to the i»olleiis of certain grasses 
Its symptoms haic alre.idv l>een clescnlied .so far 
as the nose is concerned (.see allergic rhinitis). Init 
th'ue may lie other signs of allergy, .such as 
redness ot the eyes and itching of the .skin Hav 
fev'cr Is helped by devsensitisation with incTea.sing 
strengtlas of the substance responsible, since 
cases occur mainly in Mav or June, the course of 
injections should be given eaily in the vear It 
insuallv has to be repeated each vear An 
alternative Is the use of one of the antihi.stanilne 
drugs, which seem to afford relief —but not cure — 
to many people. 

lCpisia.ri 3 Another condition which is not 
really a disease in itself but may be a symptom of 
one is epistdxi'i or nose-bleeding. Bleeding mav be 
caased by injury, by nose-picking in children 
(who frequently put beads or other small objects 
ill their noses), by polypi (similar to varico.se 
veins), and bv a number of general illnesses, such 
as high blood-pressure, blood diseases, and fevers. 
It sometimes occurs In women during their periods 
and in people at high altitudes, living or moun- 
taineering, Usually no special treatment is 
necessary, but if the bleeding becomes trouble- 
some a doctor will probably pack the nostrils with 
gauze soaked in adrenahn. In ordinary cases 
cold compresses and lying down should sutHce. 

Tonaila and Adenoids. The commonest opera- 
tion 1(1 the whole field of surgery Is the reinovW of 
tonsils and adenoids. Indeed, in some places, 
and notably In America, it was formerly almost a 
routine to advocate the operation when children 


reached the age of three to five. The tonsils, 
one on each side, lie at the back of the throat, 
and are eiislly visible when the mouth is opened 
wide, the adenoids cannot be .seen, since they lie 
at the back of the throat behind the nose. Acvte 
tomdlitia Ls usually, but not ab^ays. caused by 
the streptococcus, and it results in sore throat, 
high fev^er, and dilticultv in .swallowing. But. 
as w'c saw elsewhere, its mam danger is that it may 
become chronic and cause damage to the heart 
and other organs i'onsillitis re«'pondH to anti- 
biotics and the sulpha drugs Adenoids, when 
they become infocteil, swell to an extent which 
may cause ditticulty in breathing and bloc'k the 
air passage between the nose and throat — the 
Eustachian tube — leading to car inlectioii or loss 
of hearing This produces a typical facial ex- 
pression the child looks <11111 and listless, breathes 
through its mouth, which is therefore constantly 
or>en, and talks In the manner ot someone with a 
cold. It must be remembered that this oeenrs 
only in severe eases, that most children have some 
trouble with their tonsils and adenoids in early 
life, an<l that aier the tenth vear the tissues tend 
to shnnk, so that (iifliciiltics after that time are 
much less treiiuent 

Although t’ne oix-ration is still common, it is 
proba) ly (me to sav that it is less commonly 
advoc'ated than betore In pait this h duo to the 
new drugs, whu-h can mii intcLtion in the bud. but 
it is also clue to the realisation that the tonsils 
and adenoids are there for a pnriiose, that they 
act as .1 bamer ro intection from germs eptenng 
the nose and throat However, when th<'y are 
badly intected therc^ can be no useful purpose in 
keeping them ami many good reasons why one 
should not. 

Larynoiiis, Pharyngitis, ami Bronchitis. One 
ot the difhculties created by intections in Ac upper 
part of the rcspiratorv tract-'-the nose and throat 
— IS that they can extend downwards, eausing 
laryngitis, pharyngitis, or bronchitis In laryn- 
gitis the voice-box is infected, there is a tickling 
cough and ditticulty In speaking, the vocal cords 
.arc swollen and red (It should be added that 
the same symptoms mav also lx* due to too much 
talking, to neurosis, and. so non-smokers say. to 
tcxi much smoking ) In .simple cases it may help 
to hihale the vapour of Friar’s Balsam, a ha’f 
teaspoonful to a pint of water, but in more per- 
sistent cases a doctor should be called t’hronic 
laryngitis is a matter for an ear, nose, and thre^at 
specialist 

In pharyngitis there is pain on swallowing, the 
Ivmph glands in the neck mav be swollen, and 
there is a rcse in temperature, ordinary cases will 
respond to asiurin and gargles 

Bronchitis, how’ever, is another matter, although 
It is perhaps less eominon than is often .supposed. 
Every cough docs not signity bronchitis, for it 
mav be laryngitis, tracheitis (t e . infiammatkm of 
the windpipe), or the result of what is popularly 
known .is catarrh.” when discharge trom the 
back of the nose trickles down the throat Some 
coughs mav even have nothing to do with the 
breathing system at all. tor example, wax in the 
ear may stimulate the coughing centre in the brain 
and produce a cough which is stopped when the 
wax IS washed out Bronchitis is onl manly 
found only In the verv young, the very old. or as a 
complication ot other diseases, sue h as measles and 
intluenza. it Ls not caused by any one germ, and 
the bacteria foimd may be streptococci, staphylo- 
cocci, and others— or more usually a mixture. 
Acute bronchitis is rarely dangerous in itself, but 
it can spread (if you recall the anatomy of the 
respiratory system) down the larger tubes into 
the smaller ones, and thence into the lungs, 
causing bronr^ho-vnciunoma In broncho-pneu- 
monia the parts of the lungs affected are those 
near the ends of the bronchi, so there are patches 
of infection scattered throughout the lungs, and 
this is quite unlike lobar^pnetirnoma, which; (a) is 
caused by one kind of germ, the pneumococcus; 
( 6 ) affects a whole lobe of a lung at one time . and 
(c) can happen to anyone, of any age. at any time. 
In any kind of pneumonia there is fever, breath- 
lessness, and ordinarily the disease responds to 
penicillin or the sulpha drugs. Lobar pneumonia, 
when untreated by the new drugs, used to show a 
” crisis ” in seven to ten days — the temperature 
suddenly went down; in broncho-pneumonia 
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there is no crisis, but it is equally responsive to 
the new drugs. 

Chronic BroncJiitis is typically a disease of the 
old. or at any rate of those in later life. It is 
something which Is always " there.” but iKicoiues 
worse in winter, in cities where there are fogs, in 
children with adenoids, and in older people who 
work in occupations where they are exposed to 
dust. Chronic bronchitis develops gradually as 
the result of many previous attacks and. since the 
lung tissues sooner or later become m\olved. are 
no longer elastic, and show emvhvsema or de- 
generation of the spongy substances which absorb 
oxygen, it would be wrong to pretend that there 
IS any cure. People with chronic bronchitis may 
be helped by certain drugs, but they are not cured 
when irreversible changes have occurred In this 
case, a large part will be played by cough mixtures, 
and it is important to realise that these are ot two 
tv'pes: sedative and expectorant. A sedatne 
mixture is Intended to stop irritation wdiith is 
useless, and does not perform the function of a 
cough in bringing up secretion Tor instance, 
in laryngitis there is an irritating cough which 
is simply caused by stimulation of the tiasues 
when there is no secretion to get rid of. and in this 
case it would be rea,sonable to give medicine which 
stops the cough, but when secretion is present it 
has to be removed, and here one has to take some 
drug which will make one cough more cffectiveh 
A stimulant mixture is one designed io liquefv 
the sputum and help to get it out of the sjstem. 
(Incidental! V. one of the best — -even in these davs 
of ” wonder drugs ” — is the solution of loinmon 
salt used in Brompton Chest Hospital ) 'I'here 
are numerous good means of suppressing < oughs. 
but probably very few' good expectorants, al- 
though each patient swears by his ov^'ii special 
inixturef. and he may lie right 

If lung or bronchial disease has lieen present for 
some time there may develop certain degenerative 
changes, such as bronchiectmift or emphysema 
In bronchiectasis the bronchial tubes become 
dilated, tirst of all in a single lobe of one lung and 
then elsewhere, with the result that the stagnant 
and Infected secretions are retained very largely 
within the chest, damage further the bronchial 
linings and the lung tissue, and end up in a vicious 
circle; pus accumulating, bronchitis, more pus, 
and more bronchitis. All the signs of chronn 
bronchitis are present, but what is typical is the 
large amounts of foul-smelling pus which arc 
brought up. Bronchiectasis is a serious liisease. 
but the antibiotics and the sulpha drugs have 
improved the outlook, and King surgery (lobectomy 
or removal of a lobe and pneumothorax or col- 
lapsing of the lung) is also used in .suitable cases 
In einphvsema the deterioration takes place in 
the lung tissue, and if you recall that the lung is 
the place where the oxygen of the air taken in 
meets the blood within the Internal surtaces. you 
will see that the amount of surface available is of 
great importance. In fact, the normal lung 
internal surfaces are about the size— if they were 
spread out — of a tennis-court But in emphy- 
sema the elastic tissue between the cells begins to 
give way, the surface available for ox>genising 
becomes smaller, and, as the walls of the cells 
collapse, so do the number of capillaries In 
order to get the same amount of oxvgen into the 
blood, the heart has to work much harder So 
emphysema, like most chronic lung disease, leads 
to heart trouble — the heart has to work harder 
to get the blood through. 


LUNG SURGERY. 

Like heart surgery, lung surgery has greatly 
developed in recent years and is used in four main 
categories of disease' Infections, evsts, tumours, 
and in wounds Infection is mainly due to 
bronchiectasis and tuberculosis — although other 
infections may arise; cysts are not very common, 
and need not necessarily giv.e trouble unless they 
become Infected ; tumours, if* malignant, obviously 
have to be removed : and how a wound is treated 
depends on its severity, generally speaking, the 
operations performed are- (1) drainage. (2) re- 
moval of part of the lung, or (3) collapse of the 
lung. Drainage is carried out when — as In the 
case of an abscess or Infected cjTit — there is an 


area containing pus, and the purpose of the 
procedure is to let the pus out. Removal of pari 
of the luny, or in some cases a whole lung, is 
carried out where there exists bronchiectasis or 
tuberculosis or cancer limited to ai- particular 
area; clearlv such an operation is serious, but the 
results today are good, although, of course, this 
depends in part upon the initial condition from 
which the patient was suftenng Lung collapse is 
carried out w'hen infection is present, but it is 
thought that recovery might occur after a “ rest ” . 
for collapse means that the affected lung is put 
out of action and is not used for breathing. 
Collapse 18 carried out in various ways In 
-pnenviothorax air is injected Into the chest bv' a 
simple procedure, causing collapse; in pvnnuo- 
pentoneuvi air is injected into the abdomen, with 
the same result, since by pushing up the dia- 
phragm it causes collapse; m phremc nene crush 
the nerve supplying the diaphragm is crii.shtd 
under a local anaesthetic where it passes through 
the neck In more serious cases thoracoplasty- - 
the removal of all or portions of the upper ribs — 
niav be performed under a general anii'sthetic. 

Lung Cancer is one of the most obvious reasons 
loi surgerv, and as most people know bv now. it 
has been established that there is some c'onncctioii 
bed ween lung cancer and tobacco-smoking. 'I’ne 
iac ls. as known, are complicated, but some of the 
more important are these' 

(a) Between the ages of llftv and sixtv- 
four those who smoke more than twenty 
cigarettes a day have a death-rate more than 
twice as high as non-smokers (although not 
necessarily from lung cancer) 

(b) Five moderate smokers die of lung 
cancer to every one non-smoker and hi teen 
or sixteen heavy smokers 

(o) It seems certain that other factors are 
important I'or example, the death-iate 
from lung ( aneer is very much higher in cities 
than in the c'ountiy, the incidence is higJicr 
amongst cigarette smokers than amongst 
pipe or cigar smokers Diesel fumes nn<l 
smog probably play a quite important 
part, and the considerabie increase in cancel 
(which is, how'over, commoner in men than 
in women) runs parallel both with increased 
< igarette smoking and increased fumes from 
car exhausts- -Tiartlcularly Diesel tume.s 

id) As in thi‘ case ot coronary throndioMs. 
we can see that it is not easy to analyse out 
the real cause of the trouble in lung cancer 
We have to consider the soil — the i>“rson 
affected Is there, perhaps, something 
within the individual which piedisposes him 
to cancer, and that smoking inerelv deter- 
mines uhcrc he will get it'-* We do not know', 
but it is a possibility 

There are few early symptoms and the condi- 
tion IS usually discovered by accident at a mass 
X-raj' centre Pam in the cdiest. loss of weight, 
and coughing blood are late symptoms 'J'he 
only treatment, if the disease is found In tune, is 
removal oi the whole or part of the affected lung. 

Asthma is a chest disease which we will dlscu‘-s 
at this point, since it will serve to introduce the 
general problem of allergy, although other 
allergic diseases will be mentioned eLsewhere 
according to the part of the body affected The 
c'auses of asthma are mainly three' allergv. 
chronic bronchitis, and emotional disturbances, 
although in varying degrees they go together in 
any one person, there is a likelihood that allergy 
and emotional sensitivity are related and that in 
cases with bronchitis the patient mav be allergic 
to his own germs. People may be allergic to all 
sorte of things: to pollens, feathers, and numerous 
particles present in the form of dust in any house 
or an}-^ city street, to foods such as shellllsh, to 
penicillin, to injections given them at the doctor’s, 
and a case was even reported from America in 
which a man got a divorce because he was allergic 
to his wife and developed a skin-rash whenever 
she embraced himl Asthma is simply one form 
of allergy, in this case affecting the bronchi, which 
go into spasm when the person comes into contact 
with the stuff to which he is sensitive. But alleigy 
can affect the nose and eyes, as in hay fever, the 
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skin, as in dermatitis, the Joints, and the bowels. 
In an asthma attack the patient finds it more 
and more difficult to breathe, his chest is widely 
expanded, and the main trouble is m brcathmtr 
out. Suclii attacks often come on at night, and 
may occur almost daily, or as infrcQuently as one 
every few months. Although asthma is an 
allergic disease, the attac ks are very often set off 
by emotional crises of rage or resentment. In 
some cases the emotional element is e\en more 
obyious, as when a woman allergic to roses 
ileveloped an attack when showai into a room in 
which there was a bunch of roses on ilie table, 
which were, in fact, artificial! The immediate 
treatment for an attack is to give something whu h 
will relax the tuliea, usually adrenalin injections 
or ephedrene taken as tablets by mouth The 
long-term treatment is directed towards finding 
the substance to which the patient is sensitive ami 
by a course of injections attempting to desensitise 
him Unfortunately this does not always work, 
but in some eases antihistamine drugs may help 
However, the trouble with asthma, as with other 
chronic lung diseases, is that when it has existed 
tor some time changes occur which are irreversible, 
siuli as chronic bronchitis or emphjsema When 
this stage is reached the best that can be done 
(.iiid it is a great deal) is nevertheless palliation 
Allergy is to be understood as a perversion of 
the normal body reactions towards certain sub- 
stances — mainly, but not alwavs, proteins Such 
substances act. just as do the toxins of germs, as 
antigens lliat is to say they cause the formation 
of oounter-substaiiees designed to neutralise then 
in!Uicnce, and these oountcr-substances are known 
us nntiliodies I^ormallv, this takes place success- 
tully within the blood, and when a second dose of 
the foreign protein gets into the body its efte< t is 
neutralised But when, due to some unknown 
cause, this does not happen, the antigen, or 
foreign sulistnncc, gets into the IkxIv cells ami 
causes the lilieration of a poisonous eheniical 
known as histamine It is this which causes the 
8V mptoms in allergic diseases, and W’hich is 
sometimes countereii by the antihistamine drugs 
In extreme and rather rare cases a i>er&on with 
this sort of disability mav get an injection, and 
if there lias not been aiHflelent time for antibodies 
to form, a second injection of a completely harm- 
less stuff, such as a seruiii, may lead to sudden 
death This is known as an<iphvlocttc fhotk 
Allergy, then, is due to an inaliihty to produce 
antiboilics. and tins, in turn, is the result of 
(a) heredity — for such diseases run in families. 
(h) to the person’s physical condition at the time, 
and (c) to emotional causes which can interfere 
with antibody formation. 


DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE 
TRACT 

INTRODUCTION. 

The digestive tract liogiiis at tlie mouth and 
(‘lids at the rectum, where the waste products 
are excreted 'I’he food taken in at the mouth 
is moistened with s.iliva secreted by the salivary 
glands, of which the largest arc the parotid glands 
- -they are the ones which liecome swollen in 
mumps. The smaller glands are the sulmiaxillary 
(under the jaw) and the sublingual (under the 
tongue) Th<‘ act of chewing Tire.iks the food 
down and helps to miv it with the saliva Saliva 
contains an enzyme called ptyalin. which starts 
the digestion of starchy foods, and the food thus 
reduced to a pulp passes down the oesophagus, a 
tai)c aiiout 2 ft. long loading through the chest 
riown to the stomach, where the main part of 
digestion begins. 'I’he gastric juice, as everyone 
knows, contains hydrochloric acid, wliich in 
(xmeentrated form Is a dangerous caustic and will 
burn holes in carpets or anything else if allowed to 
— as certain advertisers at one time were not slow 
to point out. Advertisements used to show the 
dreadful effect of the acid on a cariiet, and Invite 
the gullible to consider what would be the effect 
on the much more delicate stomach, the effect 
could; of course, be neutralised by “ Biffo ’• 01 
whatever was the name of the stomach powder 
'Chls, needless to say. is a piece of iionBen.se 
hydrochloric acid in the stomach is hnportant foi 


digestion (although some seem to manage without 
It), and it exists In such a diluted state that it 
could not burn a hole in a piece of tissue paper. 
However, the details of this will be discus.'-td 
later when we are talking about ulcers. Suflke 
it to say that the acid is intended to be there, and 
causes harm only when somelhing else has gone 
wrong with the stomach 

Also in the juices secreted by glands in the 
stomach lining are the substances known us 
enzymes, which are found not only there but 
play' a laige part in all l)ody processes By 
l>rmging about chemical changes they make lile 
possible, and we have already mentioned one. 
ptv^alin. which functions in the saliva to break 
dow'ii starch into sugar The word enzyme is 
derived from two ((reek words moaning " in 
vea.st," liccaiise the first enzyme known to Man 
was the one in yeast which breaks down starchy 
foods into sugar and. given time, as brewers and 
some less-respectable gentlemen know, into 
.ilcohol. In the stomach the main enzymes are 
pepsin, which iurther digests staic*hes into sugar, 
•vncl rcnriin, wb'ch curdles milk (essence of rennet 
obtained from the cow’s stornach is the stuff used 
to make curds and whey) In the small intestine' 
tlie food comes under the inlhieiue of the alkaline 
jiiiecs, secreted partly by the iniestine itself and 
jiartly by the pancreas, the moat important 
enzymes here are trypsin, which breaks down 
Tiroteins. amylase, which continues the work of 
breaking down starches, and lipase, which breaks 
clown tats 

The end result is that by the time it rea< lies the 
end of tlic small intestine all the food we have 
c*aten, however varied. Is l)roken clown into verv 
simple clieniK als the proteins into substances 
known as ammo-acids, the fats into glvcenne and 
tattv aeids, and the starches and sugars mto 
glucose 'I'lie fact that glucose does notmave to 
lx; digested, and that carbohvdrates generally are 
the fuel of the body give rise to the ciuaint notion 
that glucose makes you energetic (hence all the 
tablets, drinks, and so on containing glucose 
which, from the remarks made aliout them by 
advertisers, one might suppose to lie the elixir of 
life) IJiifortiuiatelv, altlioiigh glucose is useful 
ns a temporary food in Those who cannot — as 
alter an operation — absorb anything else, there 
arc very few people who need any extra Most 
of us clon’t need more energy, we need more 
brains to make use ot what energy we have A 
spuoiitul of glucose Is no better and no worse than 
a couple ol lumps of ordinarv sugar or a slice ol 
liread .so far as giving energy is concerned, for the 
simple reason that all end up in the same way , 
as glucose 

After being thn.s broken down, the fatty acids 
and glycerine enter the lymiph channels passing 
Iroin the intestinal walls and so get into the blood 
and thence t(» the areas under the skin which give 
some ladies their “vital statistics’’ and many 
men and women their “ middle-aged spread.” 
but the amino-acids and glucose pass through a 
special 8v stern of veins, the portal system, to the 
liver to l>e stored until they are needed 

The small intestine includes the duodenum, 
which joins the stomach at the lower end, where 
there is a sort of valve known as the pylorus. 
'The duodenum is alxnit a foot long and con- 
tinues into the jejunum and ileuni. which together 
are about 2.1 ft long. At the end of the ileum the 
small intestine Joins the large intestine or colon, 
ainl this, at the right-hand low’er corner ot the 
abdomen, is the site of the appendix Finallv. 
tlie 5-ft -long large intestine pa.sscs to the rectum, 
which 'H only G in. long and leads to the anus, 
the band of muscle which ends the digestive tract. 

Later on we shall deal with problems of diet 
and nutrition, but at pre.seiit it is more con- 
venient to wend our way doyvn the length of the 
alimentary canal and discuss the various diseases 
which can affect it Tattle need be said about the 
teeth, since most people icnow alioiit the principles 
of dental aire, although thev do not always carry 
them out with any degree of completeness. 
Briefly these are . brushing the teeth at least twice 
a day. but preferably after every meal, avoiding 
too much sweet food, and especially the kind ol 
nauseous coiifeetions which stick to the teeth, 
and going t6 the dentist every six months A 
oumbotl IS an abscess at the root of a tooth which 
causes the all-too-famlllar syvelling ol the lace. 
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The only flrat-aid treatment for this is the old one 
of heat applied outside, aspirin lor pain, and hot 
moiith-washes. Sooner or later the dentist will 
have to be consulted. 

Elsewhere we have mentioned tomiUihs and 
vharvmniis. and so far as this region Js concerned 
the other “ ituses ” arc stovmtihfi, a general in- 
fection of the mouth, and glossitis, an infection of 
the tongue. Stomatitis can be due to many 
causes to a fungus Intection ronmion in babies 
whoso mothers take insiiflicient care in the hv'gienc 
of feeding (thLs is known as "thrush"), to 
various other sorts of infection ofttm jiredisposed 
to bv malnutrition, and to ceitain drugs, such ;us 
rnercurv 

In thrush, white patches foim within the 
mouth, but the condition can easily be treated by 
a doctor. 'J’he other types are usually character- 
ised by a bad taste in the mouth, bad breath, 
excessive salivation, and sometimes by a burning 
sensation 'I’heir treatment depends upon the 
cause, and they should therefore be refeired to 
the (I P Clossitis, too, may be the end result 
of many intiuences. and shows itself by some 
unusual appearance of the tongue* redness, 
soreness, white or black patches, or ulcers. Some- 
times the patches are in a form lesembling a map, 
which doctors with their iriepressible sense of 
humour — not alwavs shared bv their patients — 
desenbe as “ geograiihical tongue ” Sometimes, 
and paradoxically, the cause niav be the use of 
penicillin, which, bv killing some germs, encour- 
ages the growth of others, sometimes it is the 
result of oral sepsis Put all tliosi' conditions, if 
they last any length of time, should be referied to 
a doctor, especially in oldei peoi»lc, and especially 
if ulcers are present Ulcers of the tonmie, although 
they are, often of little siqnificance , ttiay be senons, 
and it, xs ‘not worth while taking risks H'he 
icsophagus, too, may be affected bv a muiilier of 
diseases usually characterised by pain or ditlicultv 
in swallowing This is known as asophagitis, and 
may be due to the passage of burning, hot, or 
caustic liauids. Or there may bo paralysis ot 
the nerves supplying the muscle, which also leads 
to difllcultv in swallowing Hut the most im- 
portant disease whicri can affect this area is 
cancer of the croophaons It is estimab^d that 
about 1 per cent, of all cancer deaths are due to 
this cause, that it affects men more often than 
women, and ordinarily men between hi tv and 
seventy The symptoms are difflciiltv in swallow- 
ing and loss of weight Until recently, the out- 
loalc in the condition was absolutely hopeless, ainl 
doctors and relatives had to stand helplessly bv 
whilst the patient virtuany starved before their 
eyes. Hut now advances in chest siirgerv make 
it possible for an operation to be carried out in 
which the diseased area is cut out. the stomach 
brought up into the chest, and stitched to the 
remaining part of the oesophagus Still more 
recently, almost the whole oesophagus has been 
removed and replaced with a plastic tube. Of 
course, this can be done only when the disease is 
caught 111 time 

Often ditfioultv in swallowing or a sensation of 
choking is due to solely emotional causes Thus 
is known as globus hnstericus, and ronuires to Iw 
treated psychologically. Tiastly, theie some- 
times develops in the oesophagus what is desi-nbed 
as a dicerticiilum. which is to this area what an 
aneurism Ls to an artery: r c , it is a bulging out of 
the wall which creates a sac. A diverticulum 
does not necessarily cause trouble, but the larger 
ones do in three ways* (1) they collect food which 
every now and then comes back into the mouth. 
(2) they may become large enough to cause 
obstruction; and (3) they are likely when their 
contents become infected to cause lung disease 
If they are at this stage the only treatment is 
surgery, in which the “ ballooning ’’ part is tied 
off at the base The operation is obviou.sly a 
major one, but recovery Is almost invariable. 

Peptic Ulcer is a name covering two separate 
conditions — gastric ulcer, which is an ulcer in the 
stomach, and duodenal ulcer in the duodenum. 
The immediate cause of ulceration is that the 
digestive juices have, for some reason or another, 
digested away a part of the wall of the tract It 
appears that ordinarily, although the stomach 
can digest protein from outside, it does not digest 
Itself, because there are chemicals in the lining — 


known tentatively .is “ anti-enzmes " — which 
neutralise the effect of the hydrochloric acid and 
the enzymes. Why does this protection break 
down? 

This is an important disease becatse it Is so 
common, and perhaps we had better have some 
facts: 

(a) About 10 per cent of all adults have 
had at one time or another an ulcer of the 
stomach or duodeiumi. 

(b) Nearly 90 per cent, of these uleeis clear 
np by purely medical attention, udhout 
surgery. 

(c) When people say thev have " .m ulcer 
in the stomach ” they iKsuallv uieaii -ui ulcer 
in the duodenum. Only one out of twelve 
ulcers are lu the stomach. 

id) 'fhe indications for operation are, in 
general (1) when the uker is chrome and 
mc^dical treatment has failed. (2) when there 
is severe bleeding eaused by the uleer cat mg 
into a blood-vessel; (3) when, as .wmetimes 
hapiiens, the ulcer forms sear tissue which 
contracts and obstiiiets the pa-isage of lood. 
(4) when an ulcer perfoiates. 

A peitor.ited ulcer is one whuh has eaten right 
through the stomach wall, ami in these eireirii- 
staiices an eniergeiu.v operation Is necessary, tor 
the stomach contents pass into the abdominal 
cavity. caiLsing peritonitis — i e , a septic mtection 
of the peritoneum, the delicate limiig whu h covers 
the abdominal organs as the perieanluim covers 
the heart and the pleura the lungs. 

Typically, ulcer pain ls in the upper abdomen, 
comes on about half an Lour to two hours (rle- 
pending upon its site) after meals, and is relieied 
to a greater or lesser extent bv alkalis or talung 
more food. The medical treatment consists in 
dieting on easily digested toods taken " litt’e and 
often " so that the stomach is never empty but 
never full Alkaline powders are usually iire- 
senbed bv the doctor, and sometimes muscle 
relaxants such as atropine are used lo relieve the 
spasm which is the immediate cause of pain 
It cannot be too .strongl> emphasised thatsMiip- 
toms such as those described above if they persist 
for any length of time should be reterrecl to a 
ilootor. Self-treatment is xery risky. 

Operative treatment is designed to reduce the 
hvperac idity which causes the trouble 1 he two 
main operations performed are gastrojejirnoslamv. 
in which part of the jepinnm is stitched to the 
stomach so that the alkaline juices of the small 
intestine can enter the stomach and partially 
neutralise the excess at id, and, much more 
Iie((uont nowadays, partial gaslrcitomy lu tins 
oficration the part of the stomach whu h confams 
the acid -secreting glands-- -the lowar three- 
cpiartcrs — 18 removed, the duodenum Is closed, 
and the remaining quarter of the sfnmach is 
stitched to the small intestine I'his oixTatiun is 
very .successful, and only about 1 Tier cent of 
cashes have any further sviiiptoins Kinallv, 
vagotomy is sornetimeB iierformeil — i e., cutting ot 
the vagiLS nerve, which passes down from the 
lirain through the neck and chest tn the stomach, 
for it is the impulses passing down this nerve 
which are lesponsible tor the over-secretion ot 
acid. 

Why is peptic ulcer becoming so common? 
Most doctors would agree that it is cme of the 
diseases caused by stress and the prolilerns tac'lng 
UB in an age of anxiety. It is more common m 
industrial communities than in peasant ones and 
in people whose work is a source of worry- who are 
continually tense. J’here is no reason at all to 
suppose that irregular meals and the other dietary 
reasons often given have any influence in pro- 
ducing an ulcer, although one must, naturally, bo 
careful about these when an ulcer is present. 
DucKlenal ulcer is common in the fairly young and 
fit, stomach ulcer in the old and poorly. For 
some reason, although duodenal ulcers almost 
never become malignant, about 10 per cent, of 
stomach ulcers do so, even although there may 
have been no previous history of dyspepsia. 

(lancer of the Stomach is found most frequently 
In men Iictween forty-five and sixty. The pain 
of cancer tends to be constant rather than 
periodic, and there is increasing loss of weight and 
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antuinui. Or)eration is necessary, but the outlook 
is Kood If the condition is discovered in time. 
There would be much less risk of cancer fjettiuK 
beyond the statre where operation can help if 
people witif " indigestion ” lasting anv length of 
time would put themselves immediately under 
medical c-are with periodic check-ups. A curious 
feature of enneer of the stomach is that hydro- 
chloric acid IS compJetelj absent. 

Gastiitfi means Inflammation of the stomach 
lining, it may be acute or chronic. In acute 
gastritis eating too much fooil or eating unsuitable 
food in a iterson with a sensitiie stomach mav lead 
to symptoms, but the most freejuent cause is too 
much alcohol 'I'lie symptoms, in general, are 
those ot a “ hangover ” headache. dei»resslon. 
loss of appetite, and, iis P ( 1 . Wodehouse puts it. 
“ a feeling that you’re going to die in ahont h\p 
minutes.” In more severe oases there may lie a 
mised temperature and diarrh<ea 'J'he treat- 
ment is to avoid irritating the stomach further, to 
eat only as much bland food as one feels incliiud 
to. and to talce some alkaline medicine — “ Vizzv ” 
salts are suit.ihle tor this Since ” gastritis.” 
strictly speaking, refers to any fonii of irritation 
ot the stomach lining, it can also he appheil to 
serious conditions, as when poisons such as strong 
acids or other corrosn es are swallovved. in- 
tentionally or otherwise Here we are <liscuKsing 
only the condition which is ordinarily understood 
when the word is used 

('hrome gastritis, although it mav be .ussoeiatcd 
with kidiiev. luug. lieail, oi Idood diseases. au<l 
with diabetes, is usually the seiiuol to fre<iuent 
attacks of acute gastritis Here, again, the 
appetite is poor, there is dcitrcssion and a feeling 
of disoomfoit rather than pam after taking food 
Headache, tlatulcneo, and vomiting or nausea in 
the niormng are (Oininon features Although one 
IS inclined to pietuie the case of chronic gastritis 
as tvpicaUv a retired coloiud from India or some 
other tropical spot who h.is suhsistcd for rears on 
(urnes and alcohol there is no reason to suppose 
that curries have an^ tiling to do with it Even 
•ilcohol can la* taken in large amounts without 
doing :iii\ harm (except to one’s pocket') provided 
It IS taken diluted ami with meals In fact, many 
elderly ladles of irreiiroachable chaiaeter suffer 
Iroiu chronic gastritis, and it is well to remember 
that strong tea taken too treuuentlv oaupc*s red 
noses luoie freuuentlv than strong drink (.'hrouic 
gastritis leipmc's special medical attention 

A>nvu/<? or Fii notional Di/spcjiiaa is a term 
used hv doctors which means, first, that the 
c'ondition is l)asu‘..llv a sign of general neurosis 
and, as such, lu'ciis a psychological rather than .i 
lilivsical aitjiroach, and secondh. that no signs oi 
organic disease of the stomach liavi* been loiind 
on examination This, ot course, does not make 
the discomfort anv easier to bear from the i>oint 
ot view ot the patient 'fhe simptonis tend to 
he different from the more or less cut-and-dried 
ones of ulc'cr for example, flatulence and nervous 
vomiting are frecpient Flatvlenco is a gastric 
neurosis due to the habit of swallowing air, tor 
no " gpjs ” 18 formed in the stomach, and all that 
IS brought uj) has previously been uncouHeiou.sly. 
swallowed Trcing to ” bring it up” as many 
peoide do to the distress of those near hv. onlv 
results in more air Ijciiig swallowed, so the desire 
should he resisted Jiuaena nervosa is another 
gastric ncuro ,i,s m which Hie i»aticnt retiises to 
take food or vomits it up when it has been taken 
in some easels even death may result from self- 
imposed starvation of this tvpe. tor which psycho- 
logic.xl treatment is neeessaiA 

The end ot the stomach where it joins the 
duodenum is known as the pylorus, a ring ot 
niifecle which acts as a valve and allows the 
partially digested food to pass from the stomach 
only when it is ready for fmlhor digestion hv the 
intestinal Juices. In newly iKirii hahies tlie pvlorus 
muscle may he too thick or it mav tend to go into 
spasm easily, with the result that food cannot 
get out of the stomaclf and is vomited up. This 
is known as pyloric stenosis, and is quite comiiioii 
in ba.bies of two or three weeks of age* — Hirc*e 
times more frequently in hoys than in girls. 
Without treatment the continued voimtiiig. which 
is very forceful In character, would lead to death 
through malnutrition and lock of fluids, but 


fortunately treatment is relatively simple. In 
some cases, injections of a drug to relax the 
spasm is sufficient, but more often an operation is 
neoessarv. A small incision is made under an 
anaesthetic, and the pylorus inuBcle is slit down its 
entire length (of course, only the muscle tlbres 
are cut. not the inner lining of the stomach), 
'J'he operation is veiv safe, and the wound heals 
within alxmt a week, after which the infant has 
no further (rouble. 

The small intestine can be afTected bv a mirnber 
of dibea.ses, although much less frequently than 
the stomach and duortcnuin. Here we shall 
mention onlv two of the more common eondition.s 
regional ileitis and intestinal olistruction 

Itegional Ileitis Is an inflainmalion of the small 
intestine frequently loiind in young men and 
women 'I’lie cause is unknown, but it leads to 
ulceration and small perfoiations which cause* 
adhesions hetw'een the affected urea and otlicT 
parts of tlie small infc-stine Such a condition 
recuures surgical treatment, which usually takes 
(he form of shoit-c*ircuitiiig the disensed area and 
joining together the hejilthy ends ot the loop. 
Somef inies the diseased area is cut a wav altogether 
aiul Hie healthv end joined to the large intestine 
Jiv this means the vast majority of cases can be 
c ured 

Intestinal Ohstrv tian can l:ie caused by a tumour. 
hV’ a loof) of intestine becoming twisted on itselt 
(volvulus), bv' the bowel lu'ing eanght in a heriusl 
sac. or by the eontraef ion ot old acUu sinus Here, 
too, the surgeon will eitliei bj-jias, the area or if 
the intestine has become damaged and gangrene 
has set in he will remove the whole of the affected 
)*art Acute (i e , sudden) olsfruction is .l 
surgic*al einergencv, and if an oyieratioji is not 
jaTformed death will occur iii a few davs 'J he 
symptoms arc severe rolie, igofiisc vomiting 
distended abdomen, and collapse, no bowel 
motions are passed Chronic obstruction, in 
which the blockage is gradual, is usually due to a 
tumour, the symptoms are periodic attacks ot 
vomiting, cxmstipation alternating with cliarrho ii. 
and loss of weight 

In children, intvssnsceptxon is not uncommon, 
especiallv' In l^ys under the age of two Here one 
part of bowel becomes telescoped into another, 
leading to coho and the pa.ssage of motions con- 
sisting of blood and mucus Later there will l»o 
vomiting and collapse. Operation, of course, is 
nc'cessarj 

Cori'itipatton TTere. perhaTvs. we had better 
mention thecinrvtion of constipation, about which 
so Tiiniiv peoide hold such pronoiuic*ed vu'ws 
'I'hey believe that constipation is the root of all 
evil, that it causes a mysterious condition known 
to them (although, alas, not to doctors) as “ auto- 
intoxication ” l^ednloiislv fostered bv the mami- 
fac turers of patent medicines, their beliefs range 
tioni the notion tliat headaches, spotty skin, 
rnucldv skin, and tiredness are caused by con- 
stipation, to tlie incjre extreme idea that the 
whole Hvstern is being poisoned and that, if the 
bow'els do not work, the indivudual will shortly 
die (X course, all this is the merest rubbish, 
tor. as Professor Samson "Wright, whose Applied 
Fhi/'^iolodii is one of the most famous of medical 
text-books, has pointed out. there is no such thing 
us absorption of poisonous producte from the 
bcvwel There ls no such thing as ” auto-intoxica- 
tion ” ” 'I'he symptoms of constipation.” he 

WTites. “ .are largely due to distension and 
mechamc'al irritation of the rec tum ” It has been 
shown that an enema removes these symptoms 
immediately, which woultl not be the case If thev 
were due to poisons in the blood, and exactly the 
same svmptoms can be prodiuecl by pac'king the 
rectum with cotton-wewi Wright mentions the 
ease of a man who went for just over a vear with- 
out a bowel motion, and at the end of that time, 
although his alniomen was distended and lie felt 
some dis(‘onifort. he was not noticeably ill. Need- 
less to say, telling these facts to the purgative 
addict will only make him annoyed, but It is as 
well to note that if no known diseases are clue to 
constipation (although constipation may Ixi a 
Bvinptoin of another disease), the regular use of 
purgatives can caus'e disease 

Constipation should be treated first by diet 
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containing plenty of roughage — bran and oatmeal 
are excellent —plenty of stewed and fresh fruits, 
and at least three pints of fluid should be taken 
dady. Failing that, one of the best things to 
take is " Senokot,” a proprietary product prepared 
from senna pods. Never to be taken regularly 
are liiiuid parafHn. since there is some evidence 
that it may cause cancer, castor oil. preparations 
of aloes. Epsom salts, and all the other dreadful 
stud that people swill down. 

An extreme form of constipation Is ThTfch- 
sprung’s disease, which is found in children, 
usually males, and leads to constipation over long 
periods, so that motions may occur only every 
few months. The condition is probably <lue to 
spasm in the intestine, and can be relieved by an 
operation in which the neives producing the 
spasm are divided. 

Diarrhtra has already been discussed under the 
heading of infectious diseases, and the types due 
to infection will be found there. lIowe\er. 
dlarrhnea can be the result of other Influences* 
food that “hasn’t agreed" with one. certain 
poisons, such as mercury, arsenic, and purgatives, 
and to nervous tension. The treatment depends 
on the c.iuse, but in mild cases a single large dose 
of castor oil Is a good idea. This gets rid of 
whatever is causing the trouble (provided that it 
is not a serious infection or nervous diarrhiea we 
are dealing with), and it has a slightlv consti- 
pating after-effect. Other mixtures given bv 
doctors are chalk and opium or kaolin and mor- 
phia — the opium and morphia are in very small 
quantities. 


DISiJVSES OF THE LARGE INTESTINE. 

The large intestine consists of the colon and the 
rectum. If you put your hand down in the right- 
hand lower part of the abdomen, then you are 
cov'enng the area where the small intestine meets 
the colon, and also where the appendix, a small, 
blind tube about 1! in. long, hangs from the 
beginning of the colon. Now move your hand 
upwards to the margin of the ribs, then straight 
across the abdomen at the level of the stomach 
and down the other shle to the corresponding 
place on the left side from where you began. 
The path you will have mapped out is tnat of the 
colon, which, as the name implies, is much wider 
than the small intestine. 

The colon is just as subject to disease as the 
stomach. In fact. Dr. Cfark Kennedy says that 
motetl so-called indigestion " is not due to duoilenal 
or gastric ulceration . but to disorder of the 
mechanics of the large bowel aggravated bv 
introspection and again and again by the misuse of 
aperients ” (the WTlter’s italics), [rritation of 
the colon is known as colitis, and there are two 
types; ulcerative colitis and mucous colitis. 
As in the case of stomach and duodenal ulcers, 
mental factors play a large part, but. since not 
everyone with anxiety or who is under stress 
develops colitis, we have to assume that this 
condition, and indeed the other stress diseases, 
are caused by an Interplay between hereditary 
disposition, certain physical factors not yet 
completely understood, and stress. 

Ulcerative Colitis is a serious disease in which 
there is not only inflammation of the intestinal 
wall but also ulceration. The patient, usually an 
adult between twenty and forty, and most com- 
monly a woman, develops diarrhoea, with pius.sage 
of blood, pus, and mucus, there is an irregular 
fever, although no germs have ever been con- 
clusiv^ely found to account for this. Sometimes 
the disease begins abruptly and ends in quite a 
short time in death, but more often it runs a 
course of many months in a milder form. Medical 
treatment, such as washing out the colon, may be 
used, and various drugs have Ijecn tried, and in 
about 75 per cent, of cases these prove adequate. 
But in the remaining 25 per cent, of cases operation 
is necessary. The operation performed is 
ileostomy, in which the end of the small intestine 
is brought out on the abdominal wall so that the 
motions pass out there, the colon is thus put out 
of action and can be rested. In about 10 per 
cent, of cases the ulceration heals ard the small 


and largo intestines can be joined up again by 
closing the opening on the abdomen, but more 
often the opening must be permanent. If, in 
spite of this, the bleeding and diarrhoea pereist, 
the only possibility is to perform a^colectomy — 
1 e., to remove the whole of the colon. Although 
this is a large-scale operation, the recovery rate 
is well over 90 per cent. 

Mucous Colitis la a less serious disease which 
appears to be almost entirely nerxous in origin. 
As in the other type, there arc attacks of diarrhaa, 
in which quantities of mucus and membranous 
material — actually parts of the lining of the bowel 
— ^are passed. Tht're is no blooil, and the treat- 
ment is medical, wdth sedativcH and antispas- 
modics, drugs which relax the .siusm in the colon. 

Appendicitis is a dLsease which iti> steriouslv 
liecame popular towards the beginning of this 
century. Appendicitis, begm.s with pain over the 
stomach (i c . in the upper part of the abdomen, 
and not over the site of the appendix). The 
pain remains there for some hours and then 
moves to the right lower part of the abdomen, 
there is usually fever and sometimes vomiting 
rt is important to realise that in any case of 
abdominal i>ain purges .should never on any 
account be given, in appendititis particularly 
purge.s may lead to death from vcntoniiw 'I'he 
treatment of appendicitis is nearly alwavs 
surgical, but in a few cases antibiotics may be 
used. 

Bleeding from the Jfrrfvrn is a common sjnii>tom 
W'hich may be due to a lunnbei of causes, 
li.emorrhoids, dysentery, tvphoid. some blood 
diseases such as purpura, and tumours Eleeding 
from a g.istnc or duodenal ulcer leads to tilack 
motions or melnna. The blood in this case is 
black localise it has been changed in its passage 
through the digestive tract, and although black 
motions mav result from harmle.s.', causes — eg, 
when iion-<‘ontaining inediciiieH are being taken-- 
it should alwavs be reierred to a doctor In 
fact, anv bleeiling trom tlie reclum should be 
in\e.stigate<l 

Visceroptosis occurs when the bands of tissue 
holding up any ol the abdorniiuil organs begin to 
sag so that the organs sink downwards The 
Bjiiiptorns are vague' dyHpei)tie tendencies, con- 
stipation, and a general feeling ot being unwell. 
Although it often occurs in young women who 
have had too many pregnancies too (luu'kly. there 
IS a large neurotic element involved 'rreatment 
IS directed towards the neurotic condition accom- 
panied bv exercises and perhaps the use of an 
abdominal belt to support the sagging nuiscle.s 

C<rhac Disease Some children are born with 
an innate dithculty in absorbing fats from the 
small intestine. They .suffer from diarrho a, in 
which large ciuantities ot partly digested tats aiu 
pa8.sed from the body The passage of fats in 
this w'.ay is known as steatorrhnn , and the diseaso 
i.s described as caiiac disease ((Jee’s disease), or, 
if it occurs in the tropica, tropical sprue Adults, 
too, may suffer from the disease, but in children 
the important factor is that the dl.sease is also 
asscx'iated with defective ab.sorption ot iron and 
calcium, so they tend to become annsnic and may 
develop rickets. It is necessary to give a fat-tree 
diet, vitamms and calcium, and plenty ot protein. 
“ Sprulac," which is a dried defatted milk powder, 
is freemen tly given The condition mav go on 
for years, but the outlfxik is ciuite good Troiucal 
sprue is not 0 . 11186(1 by living in the tropics, but 
tropical conditions may bring out a latent ten- 
dency to steatorrhoca. 

Diverticulitis. In diverticulitis an inliorn 
weakness of the largo intestine leads to weakness 
of the muscular wall of the large intestine, and 
through the weakened areas the mucous membrane 
or lining of the bowel pushes through Probably 
at least 5-10 per cent, of all people have some 
dlverticul®, but they give trouble only when they 
become inflamed through some ot the fa*cal 
contents of the Intestine getting trapped within 
them. I'here Is pain, usually In the left lower 
part of the abdomen, slight fever, and general 
abdominal tenderness. Diverticulitis can usually 
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be treated by dieting, rest, and antibiotics or 
■ulpha druKS. The vast majority of cases can lie 
dealt with in this way: but if they do not respond, 
it may bo necessary to remove the affwted 
area. • 

Cancer of the Large Intestine The large in- 
testine Is one of the commonest sites for cancer 
The symptoms, which usually occur from forty to 
8i\ty, are twice as common in men as in women, 
and. in general (although this depends upon the 
part of the colon aifected), they are passing of 
blood from the rectum, loss of weight, anniinia. 
and increasing constipation. I’aln occurs as the 
obstruction increases, and finally the signs of 
acute obstruction already described make their 
appearance. Fortunately, symptoms usually 
appear early In the disease, so it can frequently be 
caught in time. Surgery is the only remedy, and 
in early cases may be done in one stage liy removal 
of the affected part, but if obstruction has liogiin 
it IS necessary to perform an operation — colostomy 
— m which a part of the intestine, as in ileostomy, 
is brought out on to the alidommal wall, so that 
the ficces discharge from the side of the abdomen 
instead of through the rectum This operation 
IS followed a few weeks later by removal of the 
part containing the tumour 

Hernia The body, unfortunatclv. is supjilied 
with inaiiv weak areas in tiie alidonilnal wmU and 
elsewhere through which structures such as the 
intestines can thrust their way to where tfiey are 
not supposed to be 'fins condition is known as 
liernia 'fhere are numerous ditterent types of 
hernias, for cxamiile, they may occur in the 
canal below' the groin through which the Urge 
blood-vessels pass back and forth between the 
legs and abdomen or in the larger inguinal canal 
pist above 'fhey are also found at tlie umbilicus, 
a weak area through which before birth the child 
was supplied with all its needs from its mother’s 
circulation, or right in the middle of the abdomen 
below the umbilicus, where the two bands of 
muscle which form the abdominal wall come 
together but often leave a weakness in between 
'I'licre may also be hernias Internally, or in the 
• li.iphragm, or over the site of an operation scar 
In the groin we speak of inguntdl hernia, in the 
area where the vessels pa.ss between abdomen and 
logs slightly below the groin we speak of femoral 
hernia, at the uinblllcur, ninfaltcnl henna, and 
iietween the two abdominal muscles, ventral 
hernia A diaphragmatic hernia is one in which 
the stomach pushes its w'ay into the chest through 
a weak part of the diaphragm. 

Hernias may occur at anv age, and indeed 
many children are liorn with them In later 
life they are generally caused by a combination of 
developniental weaknesses in the area concerned, 
dabby muscles, and sudden strains, such as lifting 
heavy weight.s The main danger Irom a hernia, 
.ipart from its inconvenience, is that it mav 
become strangulated -that is, a part of the 
intestine may become caught in the hernial sac. 
and becoming filled with intestinal c-ontents. 
swell up and be unable to escape This causes all 
the symptoms of intestinal obstruction and has 
to be treated as an emergency, or else gangrene 
of the part which Is caught and possifdy peri- 
tonitis will occur 

Although many people, fearing surgery, wear a 
truss— that is a lielt which by pressing on the part 
keeps the weak area compressed— there is no 
doubt that hernias, except in the old and infirm, 
should be operated on No matter how com- 
fortable the truss may be. it is a continual nuisance 
and interferes with many activities, such as 
swimming, nor are trusses always adequate in 
performing their function. The operation In- 
vojves replacing the herniated organs back into 
the abdominal cavitv, removing the sac of 
peritoneum (x e , the thin lining of the abdomen 
which has been pushed out by the organ), and 
then repairing the muscle wall where It was 
weakened. The main sign that a hernia exists 
(at least so far os femoral, inguinal, umbilical, 
ventral, or scar hernias are concerned) is a soft 
swelling over the place where the weakness exists 
Unless strangulation occurs, there need I)# no 
other sv inptoms. But any bulge in the groin or 
upper thigh or. Indeed, anywhere, .should be 
immediately referred to a doctor. 


Cancer of the Rectum. The rectum and anus are 
afflicted by two common diseases* cancer of the 
rectum and hfiemorrhoids. In cancer of the 
rectum the symptoms are similar to those des- 
cribed under cancer of the large intestine. 
Operation Is imperative as soon a.s possible, and 
it IS usual to remove the anus, rectum, and the 
lower part of the colon, subseiiueiitly creating a 
permanent colostomy. 

The anus, the last inch of the intestinal canal, 
is a sphincter, a band of muscle which controls 
the exit of faeces from the bowels. In addition to 
ha*morrhoid8, the anus may be the site of fissures 
(i e.. uleera of the lining), fistulas (abnormal tracts 
leading from the lower rectum to the skin), and 
polyps (non-malignant growths). Fissures are 
elongated ulcers rather like a crack in the mucous 
lining which cause pain every time the bowels 
are moved They tend, if untreated, to get 
deeper and more inflamed Treatment is surgical, 
by cutting the sphincter muscle to allow relaxing 
and healing. A fistula, as has been mentioned, is 
an abnormal channel between the lower rectum 
and the skin - e.. it comes out somewhere around 

the anus Nearly always it is the result of a 
previous infection, such as a boil or abscess, in 
the region of the anus The treatment is surgical, 
as a fistula rarely clears up by itself. The 
channel is opened and cleared out, then packing 
IS put in to enable it to heal from the liottoni up. 
Polyps may vary in size from a pea to a golf ball, 
and the first sign may be fairly .severe hiemorrhaga 
from the rectum. Sometimes fhere is no bleeding, 
but the polyp suddenly appears protruding from 
the anus after a bowel movement It Is painless, 
and not in itself serious, but should nevertheless 
always be removed (this can often be done by 
cauterising without an aiiiesthetic), since some 
authorities believe that such growths may beconio 
( ancerous • 

HremorrhouU are simply varicose veins in the 
rectal and anal regions ’I’hey are very common, 
and are caused prolialdy in about equal degrees by 
inherited weakness of the veins, strain such as 
heavy lifting, and constipation (this is one ol the 
verv few comlitions in which constipation may do 
some damage, due to the mechanical pressure of 
hardened fieces m the rectum on the veins). 
Pregnant women are liable to develop ha?inorrhoids 
or “ piles,” Rg they are commonly called, owing 
to the pressure of the baby’s head in the pelvis 
Ila'iiiorrhoids may be external or Internal, the 
former lieing in the anal region below the sphincter, 
the latter in the rectiun, the two usuady go to- 
gether. There mav be no symptoms, but the 
veins are liable to bleed, to get thrombosed (i e . 
a clot forms within) or to become infected 
When clotting or infection occurs the piles enlarge 
ami tend to be pushed out through the anus 
during defecation, when they form extremely 
painful external sw’ellings Treatment in simple 
cases mav be by the use of supixiHitories — cones 
of a firm grease containing suitable medicaments 
which are inserted in the rectum — in other cases 
the veins mav he injected, as with varicose veins 
of the leg. in order to close them, but when there is 
much bleeding, thrombosis, infection, or inter- 
ference with l)owel movements they should be 
removed surgically 


DISEASES OF THE UVER AND 
GALL-BLADDER. 

'I'lie tuiictions and site of the liver hav’e been 
descrilajcl elsewhere, so no more need be said 
about these. Presumably the most common 
associations of the layman in relation to the liver 
would 1)0 the two words " liverish ” and " jaun- 
dice ” Feehng liveris/i. one gathers, produces a 
sort of sensation like a hangover (which it fre- 
quently is), but there is no medical term corre- 
sponding to the word, nor is there any reason at 
all to suppose that it has anything whatever to 
do with the liver. Most likely it Is an attack of 
mild gastritis, and should be treated as such. 

Jauxuixce Is easily recognised by the yellowish 
skin, the degree of colouring depending uixin the 
severity of the case. In mild cases it may only lie 
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noticeable lu the whites of the eyee Less well- 
known symptoms of jaundice are ItihiiiK of the 
skin, (lark-coloured urine and pale motions, 
depression, loss of appetite, and tiredness 
Jaundice, however, is not in Itself a disease, 
rather it is a symptom of many diseases, amongst 
wdilch some of the commonest are 

(1) lllockage ol the bile ducts, which 
normally carry the bile and its pigments into 
the intestines (it Is the pigments which 
produce the yellow cnloratmn). The block- 
age may be caused by gall-stoucs. parasites, 
tumours, or in the liver itself when cirrhosis 
is present The bile pigments, unable to get 
through the duct Into the intestine - hence 
the pale motions — pass backwards into the 
blood-stream and arc tUtered into the urine, 
which therefore becomes stained, and into 
the skin. This is known as obsttUiMce 
jaundice 

(2) Infrriirc laundicc, on the other hand, 
results from various tjpes of organism such 
as spirochtetes iu»d viiuaes Examples are 
infective liepatitis, splrochietal jaundice, 
yellow fever, malaria, and some cases ot 
syphilis ('ertain vioisouh. such as cbloro- 
tomi, ursenu;, phosiihonis, and snake venom, 
can also (^use jaundice, which in this case is 
due tu damage to the iner 

(3) Haemolytic janiidnc is found is some 
blood diseases, sucli as pernicious aujenna. 
acholuric jaundice, and Mack water levei 
Its immediate cause is breaking down of th<i 
rerl cells at a rate too rapid tor the liver to 
absorb the products 

'I'he treatment of jaundice depends entirely 
upon itf cause The Intective and luemolytic 
types have already been dealt with undiT in- 
tectious diseases and diseases ot the blood 
resiiectively, so it only remains to deal with 
ulistruetivc jaundice, and this leads us to the 
subject of the gall-bladder and 
I>octora in their perverse way refer to intlainma- 
tion of the gall-bladder as chol>‘ryi.(itta and to tlie 
condition ot having gall-stones as (hohtithuma 
(just 118 Americans refer to typists as *‘ steno- 
grapherfl ” and lifts as “ elevators ”) 

The gall-bladder is pear-shaped and lies below 
file liver It ends, at the " stalk ” of the pear, in 
a tube called the cystic duct, which enters the 
mam bile duet passing from the liver into the 
beginning of the duodenum Bile is essential to 
the (iigestion of tats, and wlien a meal is eaten a 
supply of dilute bile movdfe down the mam duet 
froif) the liver, whilst more concentrated bile Is 
squeezed into the same duct from the gall-bladder 
The bile, both dilute and concentrated, then 
enters the duodenum to do its work In chole- 
cystitis. w'hich may be acute or chronic, the walls 
Of the gaJI-bladder become infected, lusuallv by 
streptococci or the bacillus coli, and severe jiahi 
develoiw over the liver area, typicallv spreading 
back to tlie right shoulder-blade It the in- 
fection becomes worse and pus is iormed there may 
be a high fever (fall-stones may. as some 
physicians believe, be the aftermath of such an 
infection, although others think that they are 
formed liecause of some defect In the abilltv of the 
Viody to deal with fat and cholesterol In any 
case, gall-stones are formed m the gall-bladder, 
and may number anything from one or two to 
several hundred; their size vtiru"-' from that of a 
gram f>f corn to that of a golf ball Stones may 
be present without tausing aiiv tiouble at all, 
but usually sooner or later the following symiitoins 
develop indigestion after eating fatty foods, 
heartburn, nausea, and attacks of pain The 
pam of gall-bladder diBea.se, whether ui the case of 
simple infection or gall-stones, ls more or less the 
same — over the gall-bladder area and passing to 
the right shoulder-blade. Such pain signitles 
cither infection, whicli, ot course, may occur 
without stones, or else that n stone fonnerJy lying 
quietly within the gall-bladder has passed into 
the bile duct and got stuck 

Typically, gall bladder disease is found in men 
and women in middle age. but it is three times 
commoner in women. As an aid to examinations, 
students are told (or used to be told) that the 
typical case is a woman who is “ fat. fair, forty, 
and fertile,” for there can lie little ioubt that 


incgnancy plays some part m upsetting the secre- 
tion of bile in some people. ]3ut it Is also entirely 
lioMSible for thin men to develop the disease, so 
tliere is no general rule 

When the stone blocks the cystic dinfc (i c . the 
one leading from the gall-bladder to the main 
duct) there Is pain, which may be relieved when 
the stone either moves batk into the bladder or 
passes into the main duct The next problem is 
whether it can negotiate the opening of the main 
duct into the intestine; for if this duct is blocked 
none of the bile can escape and, passing back into 
the blood-stream, it produces jaundice 

Operation is ntK-eysary when acute nitlammat ion 
is present, when tliere are frequent attaclvs of 
severe colic and other synnptouis cjuising dlsconi- 
lort, or when jaundice is present. Jlrug.s can 
cause only temporary relief when a gall-bladder 
becomes troublesome I'here w no such thmg as 
a drug winch (liesolves gall-stones. 

The liv'cr may be the site of cancer, but this is 
iieaily always secondary to cancer elsewhere 
Primary cancer, that Ls cancer origmatmg in tlie 
liver. IS not common So. too, the liver mav be- 
come enlarged, sometimes very considerably so. 
as a result ot events elsewhere m the body he iit 
failure, lenkicniia and other blixid (bseases, and 
even rickets can c.iuse enlargement. In tlie Inn 
itself enlargement may be due to cancer, ciirhons, 
abscesses, and cysts (the former usually caused hv 
amoebic dysentery, the latter by parasitic vvc-ims,' 
both of which are descrilied elsewdiere). Abeceaseb 
are neiuvlly aspirated- vvhuh means that a neidJe 
attached to a, synnge is passed m and the jins 
draw’ll oir — cysts have to lie siirpieally remoxed 

CirrhosiH of Hie L>rci is a conditjoii in which more 
and more of the liver cells bcLOjue replaced bv 
hbrous tissue Now. as we have stHin. the wliole 
portal system which carries away the eiid-prodiu Is 
of digestion passes into the liver, so when the Iner 
bpcome.s ttbrosed there is serious obstruction to 
the portal circulation, leading to baek-pre!=sure m 
the veins, and therefoie tlie liquid pari ol the 
lilood, the plasma, oozes out through the w.ills 
iuto tlie abdominal cavity 'I’liis is known as 
U'trifca, and it is also loiuid m some cmsi s nt he.iit 
tailure. kidney' disease, and chionic jHntoinrih 
Psually the lluid is removed by tapping the 
abdominal cavity In the same way tliat one n - 
moves ims from a liver abscess. 

Pirrho.cLs is always a seiious disease, lor, 
although Nature Is so generous as to givi' u.s 
HO per cent more liver tlian we need to preserve 
life, the eoumion type of (irrhosis extends light 
through the liver, and the secondary elfei t ol 
portal olistrnction with ascites complicates Ihe 
matter The disease is geneially assoeiited with 
ale()holi.sn), especially in tliose who drink large 
quantities ot spirits vthere are otlier rare tyjieh ol 
cirrhosis which need not be mentioned here), 
but the problem Is more c-ompUcated tlian might 
appear, tor everyone who drinks to excess i lot's not 
develop cirrhosis In tact, cirrhosis is not at all 
common, and some seem more llalile to it than 
others It is believed that another unknown 
factor is involved and the disease is not due 
solely to alcohol as such 

►Sy'inptoms are thionie gastiltJs, morning 
sickness, ccjiistipation J^atcr, when the portal 
system has been serioii.^ly obstructed, laige veins 
arc seen on the abdominal wall, especially around 
the umbilicus I’hese dcveloj) in an attempt to 
coiniiensate for the blocked portal circulation 
Ascites and slight jaundice are later symptoms 
'rreatment is a matter for the specialist, but 
obviously alcohol she uld lie banned Recently, an 
operation has been devised In which the i)ortal 
vein, instead of going to the liver, is sutured to 
the vena (^iia--the largest vein in the body, which 
p.isses up the centre ot the abdomen just hi trout 
of the backbone on its way to the heart, 'rins 
operation is known as porin-caval shunt Not 
infrequently the first sign of cirrhosis Is serious 
hseinorrhage from the mouth due to the rupture 
of “ varices ” (? e varicose veins) at the end ot the 
cesofihagus. 

The Pancreas. 

This is a soft, elongated gland lying behind the 
stomach, it is about T) in. long and 2 in. wide 
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\Vi(l))n its tlstiiii>s lies tlio (liut. wliicli, when it 
leavea the pancreivs, passes into the duodenum 
near the point of entry ot the bile-duct. Tins 
fillet traiLsmits the juices contauiinit enzymes 
which al^ in the digestion in the small intestine. 
'Hie pancreas, however, has two main I'unctioiis- 
not only does it manufacture those important 
fiitrestive juices, but in certain specialiscfl areas, 
known as tlie islets of iianirerhans. it niaiiii- 
laotures insulin 'The functions of iii'-ulin will be 
fliscusscd shortly when we aie dcahnir with dia- 
betes 

Like the liver, the pancreas may be the site of 
evsts or tumours. The only other condition 
whu h need be mentioned is ecate pan< reniitt** 
This is a not vci v common disease which is 
< a Used by a Binall Kall-stono becuininK stuf K in 
the opeiiiiiK of the duct. When this occurs, 
bacteria come in to intcct the p.uu'reas, and the 
blot;kinK of the fluv;t prevents the digestive juices 
from leavimr, with tlie result that the origan is 
fliwestod by its own enzymes 'Fhere arc all the 
siiiiis of an acute abdominal disturbantc sudflcn 
severe pain, vomitimr, aiul fever Pancre.ititis 
is ditlicult, even for the expert, to diammse, and 
foriiierly was always treated siirmcally. but today 
it IS otten possible to (kar it up with medical 
treatment and the use of iicnicillin oi other 
autibiolies. 

Dtahrfr'^ Although we know so much about 
fhalictcs, we still have not the f<«ntest notion as 
to what (-ausis it Its immcfliate cause is a 
failure 111 varyimr detrrees fif the pancreas to pro- 
duce liisuliu, but e\,uuinati('ii of the pamreas 
T.irelv reveals anv '-itfinheant changes The 
disease is coinmoiif.st between thiitv <iiifl sixty 
>eais, but niav occur even in chihlien Now 
uisului ib the siibstame whiili makes it possible 
for the boily to make use of sui^ar- the t'lmoso 
which is the cnd-product of carbohydrate dnros- 
tion. So 111 its absence the plucose. although there 
to be used, is useless to the bodv and af cumulatcs 
m the blood, hnallv iiashuu: out in the urine 
(The fundamental test for diabetes is the disf'ovorj 
ot suKir in the urine liy tlie use of (orLim simiile 
procedures.) The fliabctic. then, is beiim starved 
ot sutrar no matter how much he tal;es in, and the 
excess siit?ar in the blood wliuh cannot t*e used 
acts ns a poison, which, in extreme cases, sends 
the patient into coma and may — indeed, m lorincr 
limes, usually did — nwult m death The s^anp- 
loms of diabetes vary, of loiirse, with its seventy, 
but 111 the mam they are* increasiim appetite in 
111 attempt on the part of the bodv to snipplv the 
suy.ir which is there but so tantalisiiiKlv un- 
available, preat thirst, because this iisehxss siipai 
has to lie ex< rctcfl, and the jirodintion ot urine 
demands water, frefiueiiey in passmp urine, and 
inereasiiiB loss of weipht in spite fif all that is 
taken in In severe and untreated cases boils, 
itchmp of the skin, panprene of the limbs, and 
hnallv coma mid death mav oi cur 

Althoiiph mild cases of diabetes could, and still 
can. be treated by flietmp alone, by reduemp tlie 
intake ot cartiohvdrate. the di.ipno'*is of diabetes 
prior to 1022 amounted almo.st to a death -w.irrant 
In that year, however, the Canadian iihvsirians 
Bantinp and Best separated out the secretion ot 
the islets of [>anperhan.s and named it “ insulin 
they showed that insulin taken fioin the pancreas 
of animals and injected into tlie diabetic patient 
was just as effective as the home-made article. 

Since a diabetic repime has to be decided on by 
the doctor accordinp to the seventy of the disease, 
no useful purpose would be served by disenssmp 
the details ot diet or dosape of msulm. whicli vary 
tiom one person to another. On the wliole, dia- 
iK'tcs IS nioie sevt^re In youiip peofile than in the 
elderly, but with correct treatment it is possible 
ter all cases to lead a perfectly normal life except 
m so far as dietary restrictions and insulin injec- 
tions are concerned. Many famous people are, or 
have been, diabetics — for example. 11 (1 Wells — 
and have lived to a ripe old ape. Ivecently. a 
driip has been discovered which has the preat 
benefit that, unlike insulin, it can lie taken by 
mouth. 

Whereas the type of diabetes we have been 
descnblnp. the disease ordinarily known by that 
name, is properly known as dmbeles melldun, , 
there is another disease known as diaf)e(es insijmius, [ 
which, in fact, has no real relation to the other at I 


all. In this disease there is no sugar in the 
urine, nor lias it anythliip to do with the pancreas. 
Ui.ibetes msipidus is a rare disease characterised 
by the passape of larpe amounts of dilute urmo 
and appears to be due to deficiency of the secre- 
tion of the posterior part of the pituitary pland 
at the liase of the brain It can be partially 
controlled by the use of pituitnn 

reTifomli<f is an infection of the peritoneum, the 
thin, transparent hump whu h covers all the 
abdominal orpans. Acute peiltonitis may occur 
at the end of serious chronic dKeascs, but more 
commonly it arises from perforation oi some part 
of the intestines or stomach which allows septic 
material to flow into the afxlommal cavity, or 
from cxtePHion of infection irom tlie F.xllopiaii 
tubes (the tulres passinp lietween ovaries and womb 
in women). Wounds of tlie alxlomen are also a 
possible cause 'Hiere is severe pam, vomitmp, 
(onstipation. fever, and the abdomen is disteiiderl. 
The coils of intestine become matted topether liy 
infected Jymph, produced bv the perms which, 
while harinles.. within the intestine, are danperoiis 
to life outside tliein 'rreatment may be by anti- 
biotics or surpery or both 

(.’hronic peritonitis is usually tiibercnlons in 
oilpin, .iiid IS coininonest in younp children. It 
IS UHuallv caused bv the bovine type of bacillus, 
ami iLsually there is ascites (i e , free fliud in the 
abdomen), with slipht fever Mattmp topether 
of the intestines may threaten to produce ob- 
stnittion Unlike acute pi'ritoiutjs. in which 
ile.ith will occur withm two or three days without 
tre.itment, ehronlc peritonitis is a lonp-drawii-out 
disease which is usually treated medically 


DIET. 

Food i.s, like alcohol, tobacco, and constipation, 
on of those subjects which people tend to have a 
“ thmp ” about In point of fact, what w’e know 
at itrcscnt aiiout this subject may lie summarised 
as follows Anv diet to be ademiate must first of 
all provnle onouph cnerpy, and cnerpy is measured 
in terms of Calories (for deflmtiou of a ('alone 
see Gen. Inf.) 'Hms a ten -stone man leadmp a 
moderntelv active life will require about 3.000 
Calories <Iaily. that is the amount of energy he 
reiiuire.s in onler to carry out his work and avoid 
livmp on himself, on his stored-up food The 
amount of (Jalones required vanes with ape, size, 
ami the amount of work done, from 1,500 
I’alones for the light- weipht sedentary worker to 
three or more times this amount for the heavy 
niamial worker. 

Now, m theory, the adequate amount of Calonea 
could be suppiKxl from carbohvdrate and fats 
alone, since, as we have seen. Calories are merely 
a rneaBure of enerpy and can be supplied by any 
lood But ill this case the mdividual would not 
live lonp, liecause he neetis for body maintenance 
certain kinds ot food m adequate proportions 
Just .as v»m cannot run a car for lonp simply by 
puttinp in petrol and ipnonnp lubncatinp oil and 
inamtenance of the enpino, so you cannot run 
your body simply by takmp m enouph Calories. 
There must be adequate proportions of the three 
b.isic fomlstiiffs: carbohydrates (the fuel), fatji 
(for insulation ami other purposes), and proteins 
(for body-i)iiildmp puiposes^ Proteins are 
necessary to replace the parts of the body, which 
IS larpcly a protein structure, when they become 
run-down. Fats and siipars can be transformed 
into eath other within the body — this, of course. 
IS why too many sw'eets miike one fat — but 
proteins cannot be manufactured from these two 
fooxlstufla, since proteins contain nitropcn luid the 
others do not One could even live on a diet of 
iiothinp but protein, but not on a diet of fat or 
sugar, proteins are a biological necessity. It la 
geucrally agreed that a well-balanced diet should 
provide 2,5 per cent of its energy from fats, 10-15 
per cent from proteins, and the remainder, 00-66 
per cent, from carbohydrates. 

Here are some foods classified according to the 
predominating basic fotxistuff they contain 

(1) Carbohydrates: bread, sugar, and all 
starchy foods or sweet things such as con- 
fectionery. puddings, and cakes. 

(2) Fats- animal fata, such as dripping, 
fat meat, fried foods, butter, uiargarine. aiid 
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vegetable oils, such as olive oil, or fish oils, 
which are found more in some flah than others 
— e.g.. herring. 

(3) Proteins’, lean meat, cheese, non-fatty 
(Ish. nuts, oatmeal 

In addition to these basic foods, the bofly must 
also have adequate supplies of vitamins {P42, 61) 
and certain minerals, such as iron, manganese, 
calcium, copper, sodium, potassium, iodine, and 
phosiihate. 

Obesity. Many people worry because they are 
overweight, and statistics show that the expecta- 
tion of life is shorter in fat people than in thin 
ones. This, however, is a statistical view, and 
need not apply to any single person. ITuis a 
famous French gourmet who weighed twenty 
stone died recently at the age of eighty-two — 
through falling out of a window When one sees 
people who are constantly worrying about their 
health and diet one recalls the statement attri- 
buted to Winston Churchill as a recipe for a long 
life: drink too much, smoke too much, and work 
hard. He might have added . and stop 
worrying ” There are few people more pathetic 
than those who. by rigidly adhering to the so- 
called rules of health, seek to eke out a life which, 
if it does not actually last longer than that of the 
more care-free individual, will certainly seem 
much longer. 

Being overweight is due to one cause — eating 
too much, and esiiecially eating too much of the 
wrong kinds of foodi There are. obviously, some 
people who can eat to their heart’s content without 
becoming fat, perhaps liecause their bodies burn 
up the food more nuicklv Their basal metabolic 
rate, whith is the mea.sure of the speed at which 
their body cells w'ork, is higher than normal, and 
the basal metabolic rate is largely dependent on 
the functioning of the glands — In particular, the 
thyroid. Nevertheless, being overweight means 
that you are eating too much for vou, that 
your Intake of Calories is greater than your 
output. 

Eeducing is not difllcult, but it docs require an 
effoit of will. Basically it depends on (a) taking 
less food, and ib) taking food which is not fat- 
producing, In practice, this means taking a high- 
protein (Met, little fat, and no sugars or starches 
Such a diet would he somewhat as follows coffee 
or tea with milk, but no '<vgar for breakiast. and 
if deaire<i some form of crispbrcAd. whether of 
rye or wheat, but no ivhife or brown bread A 
smaM amount of butter or jam may be taken with 
the ctlspbread. At lunch, grilled lean steak or an 
egg dish and salad, followed by Jellies or fruit or 
crispbread and cheese — but no potatoes. The 
evening meal mav consist of grilled or steamed 
tlsh, clear soup, cheese, fruit, but there must lie 
no fried foods and no sweets at any time This 
diet is merely to give an indication of general 
principles, more interesting ones will Ik; found in 
the pages of most women’s magazines or from time 
to thne in the daily papers The basic principles 
are obvious* plenty of lean meat, non-fattv fish, 
eggs, cheese, fruit, crispbread (or those starch- 
free rolls which one can buy in some shops), 
but no fried foods, fat meat or fish, breail. 
potatoes, sweets, or cakes. However, small 
amounts of butter and quite a lot of milk nre 
permissible. 

Oliesity may have a psychological basis, and 
excessive eating is often a substitute for affection 
m individuals who have been spoilt as children 
But. however this may be, most people find it as 
difficult to stick to a reducing diet as they do to 
give up smoking. For such people there are 
certain drugs which may help Tliyroid tablets, 
once generally used, for reducing, are little used 
now, and should lie used only when the thyroid 
gland Is underactive, otherwise they simply 
Increase appetite, and although they speed up the 
combustion in the body (the Iwisal metabolic rate), 
the effect is cancelled out by the increased appetite. 
Dexedrene, one of the derivatives of benzedrene or 
amphetamine, acts by reducing the appetite, but 
in some people of a nervous disposition It may 
have the effect of causing a feeling of tenseness, 
and they may even have difficulty in sleeping. 
Finally, there is a substance obtainable at 


chemists’ shops without prescription either m the 
form of granules or biscuits which docs not exer- 
cise any chemiciil effect on the Ixxly; what it doei^ 
is to swell up into a gelatinous mass within the 
stomach under the inlluencc ot water.^which is 
drunk later, and this gives the impression oJ 
a “ full stomach ” and allays the pangs of 
hunger 

There are. as has already Ijeen mentione<l. 
many fads about food, although one is tre>ading 
on ilangerous ground when one mentions them, 
for every fiddist is a fanatic, and every argument 
one may put before him is seen as an attack on 
himself For example, there was the “ Hay diet ” 
now, it appears, largely forgotten, then the 
" (lay lord Hauser diet ” much favoured by 
Americana, which seems to lie based largely on 
large quantities of molasses and brewer's yeast • 
and there was not so long ago a gentleman who 
lived on grass freshly clipped each morning from 
Hyde Park — it would be interesting to know 
whether ho has survived his 8elf-linT»oBed ordeal 
However, few doctors vvouhl deny that, althougli 
diet in some cases is an adjunct to the cure ol 
disease (for example, peptic ulcer, dialjetes. 
apme). it is not a cure for disease, and those who 
make such claims are claiming a great deal too 
much It iniLst l^e repeated that, so long as a dn t 
contains adequate amounts ot the basic loodstuO.s. 
adeiiuatc amounts ot vitamins and the ncces&aiv 
minerals, and so long as it supplies adequ ite 
Calories for the build ol the individual .md the 
amount of work he docs, it matters very Id tie how 
these needs are .'-upplieil. 


Vegetarianism. 

nils can hardly l>e called a fad. although d 
cannot be denied that many of Its adherents aie 
faddists. It apparently has two mam .sourc.es 
There are those who abstain from animal fomi for 
moral reasons Ijecause thev believe that killing 
Is wrong, even for food; and there are otheis who 
lielieve that vegetable food is more healthy than 
animal food Some vegetarians live almost 
entirely on vegetable.s and fruits, whilst others 
allow themselves milk, eggs, and cheese ’Hie 
moral issue cannot be argued here, although it 
must be admitted that few people who have 
visited a slaughter-house for the first tinu* have as 
much appetite for their steak the day after, so vve 
shall only discuss the health aspects of vegetfin:in- 
i.srn On the negative side, it must be said tii.d. 
in general, vegetable foods are much loss rich m 
luotein than animal foods, so one has to eat a 
great deal more m order to get an adequate 
amount. If, however, one includes in a vege- 
tarian diet cheese, milk, and nuts or eggs thn 
difficulty is largely obviated (’ows and other 
animals living on grass or vegetable matter have 
to spend practically their whole lives eating, 
precisely because they would not otherwise get 
sufficient protein On the positive side \vc have 
the recent discoveries that, in predisposed people 
over forty, excess of animal fats can lead to 
cholesterol being deposited m the blood-vessels, 
notably the coronary vessels in the he.irt, and 
thus to coronary thrombosis Vegetable and 
flah oils do not seem to have this effect, hence the 
infrequency of thrombosis amongst those peasants 
m Europe who are too poor to afford much meat 
and amongst the Fskimos who eat llsh I'rom 
the point of view of evolution it would seem that 
Man is <lesignc»l to be both carnivorous and 
vegetarian; for he has sharp, cutting teeth m the 
front for te.arlng meat and flat, grinding teeth at 
the back for dealing with grains We must 
conclude that those who are vegetarians for moral 
reasons should have all our respect, for killing is 
not a plea,sant thing, and we liave already too 
much of it From the merely medical point of 
view vegetarianism has both advantages and 
disadvantages Nobody will suffer from being 
vegetarian, but, apart from the exceptions 
mentioned, there is little reason to suppose that 
their^health will l^ any Ijctter than that of meat- 
eaters. We are less able to Influence our fates 
than we often suppose, since longevity and 
good health are much more a matter of heredltv 
than Is ordinarily believed. 
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THE DEFICIENCY AND METABOLIC 
DISEASES 

INTRODUCTION. 

If you htve read earlier parts of this section 
you will know that there can be two types of 
malnutrition, the first, of course, is the type we 
ordlnanlv think of when the word is mentioned, 
and in this case the individual Is simply not 
getting enough food or enough of the right kind 
of food 'fhe second t\pe iniglit well not be 
regardcil bv most people as malnutrition, for 
here we are refening to diseases such as diabetes 
and syirue, in wlinh, although there is ailequate 
supply of certain foods, tlie bodv. owing to some 
dellciencv. is unable to make use of them 'J’he 
patient with diabetes cannot make use of sugar, the 
patient with sprue of fat -thev are starving in the 
mulst of plenty, as is shown bv the fact that in both 
exses one of the prominent symptoms is wasting. 

We shall deal first with the ordinary type of mul- 
mitritTon and later with the second. Since diabetes 
and spine ha^ e already been mentioned, we shall be 
looking at some other conditions In which soinc*- 
thing oi ofhcT IS missing or is iiresent in the wirong 
amounts, as lu the diseases ot the endocrine glands 

'Pwo-fliirds of the population of the entire 
world are undernourished, and particularly in 
Asia famines are common famines like the one 
in Bengal in 194 t, in which l! million yieople died 
ot starvation. In Ihirope siu h conditions exist 
only when war dislocates food supplies, but 
nevertheless individual cases of malnutrition can 
occur. For example, the la/y or ignorant mother 
of a large family mav feed them largely on bread 
and margarine, with no fresh fruit or vegetables 
.ind only turned meat because she “ can’t be 
bothered” cooking Or the self-sac nflcing 
mother of a large family mav give all the meat and 
lirotein food to her working husband (somehow’ or 
other many men (ail to notice that a housewile 
works') and her children 'riien old people or 
people liv lug alone are liable to neglect their food, 

( ither bec'ause they have lost heart, because they 
are too frail, or because thev cannot aftord to 
Imy enough good food Jiastlv, those who an; 
addicted to alcohol neglect their food and. 
drinking on an enirity stomach, soon get such a 
degree ot gastritis that they tind it ddhcult to 
eat even when thev need to 

A human being can liv e about .six w’eeks without 
food, and a much shortei time— a week or ten 
davs — w’lthout w'ater Naturally, human nature 
being as it is, there have been many claims to 
longer periods ot starvation. an<l some of the more 
enthusiastic claim not to eat at all' Thus, in the 
sixteenth century l.ve Fliegen of Brabant .appears 
to have lived for fourteen vears solely on the simdl 
of a rose. and. coming ne.irer our ow’ii time, 
IMollie Fancher ot Hrooklvn. who died in 1910, 
similarly lived for tourteen years without eating, 
and in 1804 even stopped breathing However, 
presum.ablv becoming bored with this, she resumed 
lior respirations after only fourteen weeks 

’I’hese people, needless to say, were humbugs, as 
IS revealed bv the grim case of Sarah Jacob ” the 
AVelsh Fasting Oirl,” who towards the end of last 
centurv^ allegedly took no nourishment whatever 
for two vears. two months, and one week The 
one wi‘ek, at any rate, is certain, for. at the 
inv itatlon of the local v icar, who was coin meed of 
her genuineness, a number of doctors from 
Londoii came to observe her They put relays ot 
nurses to sit bv her bed day and night to note 
whether she ate, but in n few days she began to 
decline so alarmingly that the doctors begged the 
parents to feed her. This they refused to do, and 
Sarah would not ask for food She died within a 
week on Hecember 17th The most famous non- 
eatej- ot today is Theresa Neumann, who lues m 
Havana and clamis that nothing but the w'afer. 
the Eucharist, at Ilolv Communion has passed her 
lips since 1927. The Boman (.Catholic f’hurch, 
however, has been careful never officially to re- 
cognise her claims as true So w'e shall still a.ssert 
that six weeks, more or less, is the longest period 
a human being can go without eating. 


DEFICIENCY DISEASES 

The materials which are necessary to the liodv 
have been mentioned elsewhere, and we can 
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now look at some of the diseases (other than 
those already discussed) which result from their 
lack. 

Lack of iron leads to anaemia, but less well 
known is the type of deliclency caused by lack of 
iodine. Iodine is found in large amounts in sea- 
weed. which obtains It from the sea surrounding 
it and concentrates it in its fronds. But ordinary 
water contains enough for our needs. In some 
districts, however, especially where the main rock 
18 limestone — Derbyshire and some valleys in 
.Switzerland and the Himalayas— the water 
contains very little iodine, and there the inhabi- 
tants are prone to develop goitre There are 
several types of goitre, but this type is caused by 
lack of the iodine which is necessary to build up 
thyroxin, the secretion of the thyroid gland. It is 
a deficiency goitre known in adults as myxoedema. 
but in those parts where iodine is lacking in the 
water supplies the disease develops m childhood 
and the children become, although perfectly 
normal when born, dull, gross, and stupid — they 
become idiots or. as they are more correctly 
dcscnlK'd, iretins This is one of the commonest 
lypes of mental deficiency m children, and. if 
noted in time, thev can betome completely normal 
by the use of thvroxin or thyroid tablets But 
prevention is better than cure, and this terrible 
liseasc h.as now been almost eliminated in the 
listncts where it used to be iircvalent by adding 
iodine to the water supply of towns and villages, 
bv giving iodised chocolate at schools, or other- 
wise supplying the lUKssing element 

In this count n cretinisni and myxmdema arc 
found in indnidiial cases for reasons other than 
laek of iodine in children, cretinism mav be due 
to congi mtal lack of the thvroid gland or early 
laihirc. in adults mvxcedema may occur when the 
gland, usually in the middle period of liSp, runs 
down. Both (oiulitioiis can be treated by^ 
fhvroid t.iblets, whuh, like insulin, have to be 
taken for the rest of the patient’s life 

J>ack of calcium is less common in (his country' 
than it once wa.s (Ailcium is netessarv for 
building the bones it is calcium. In fact, that 
makes the bones hanl Actual lack of calcium in 
the diet IS very rare, because calcium is one of the 
commonest elements in Nature, and what usuallv 
happens is that laik of vitamin ]> or c*alciferoI, 
without which calcium cannot be utilised or 
absorbed, causes the deficiency 

The two main diseases caused by calcium, or 
rather vitamin 1), defic'iencv are rickets and 
osteomalacia Vitamin 1) is found in fa\s — but 
only animal fats such as arc found In meat, fish, 
and milk. It la not found m vegetables, plants, or 
fruit A HC'coiid source of the vitamin is sunshine 
or ultra-violet light, which manufactures it in the 
skin, henc’e. in spite of inferior diet, rickets and 
osteomalacia are perhaps less c’ommon in snnnv 
c’onntries In ricMs. a child during the period 
when Its liones arc developing does not get enough 
Mtamin D and cannot make use of the calcium 
taken in. Its bones liecorne soft and are liable to 
bend, producing delects such as liow legs, curvature 
of the spine, and defoniiities of the chest (pigeon 
chest, funnel chest) In bad cases the skull is 
deformed and assuincs a scpiare shape Rickets 
IS rare today, at least m Britain, it is prevented bv 
taking vitaimn-D-nch oils, such as cod- or 
halibut-liver oil, or the vitamin can be taken in a 
more or less pure form in capsules 

In these days w'hen diets are adequate, when 
children get cod-liver oil at home or school, and 
when they are much more often in the sunshine 
than used to be the casc^, it is not alwavs realised 
that overdosage of vitamins, especially' vitamin D, 
Is possible. In its extreme form this is a rare 
c'ondition, but children have died from overdoses 
which caused calcium to be laid down where it did 
not belong — in the kidney s and elsewhere. It is 
possible to have too much of anv thing 

Rickets IS uncommon in adult life becau.se the 
demand for calcium is Ic.ss than in the growing 
child. But in pregnancy the demand increases, 
and especially in Eastern lands, where famine is 
frequent and where, although there is plenty of sun- 
shine, the women are veiled from any of the sun’s 
rays, there may occur the disease of osfeomalana. 
In this disease the liones aolten and deformities 
occur which are particularly important in the case 
of women. In whom the pelvis becomes deformed, 
with resultant difficulties in child-birth Dsteo- 
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inalacia Is a main cause of the high maternal and 
infant mortahty in such countries as India. 

In old people who do not get enough food, lack 
of vitamin D causes no defonnitv. but leads to the 
condition known as osteoporosis, m which the 
bones, through lack of available calcium, become 
brittle and break easily. 


Scurvy Is another once-common deficiency 
disease which is now rare except under such 
unusual conditions (or perhaps not so unusual in 
these days) as life in concentration camps or 
amongst prisoners-of-war. It is due to lack of 
v'ltarnln C, which la found in fruits and vegetables, 
particularly in lemons, oranges, tomatoes, aiul 
turnips In scurvy the gums swell and bleed, 
there la increasing anflemia. and spontaneous 
bruises, due to hiemorrhage under the skin, occur 
tn former times the disease was the bugliear of 
sailors and travellers, because on long journeys or 
voyages before means of i»rc8erving food were 
known other than drving or salting no fresh fruit 
was available. It was no leas a personality than 
Captain Cook who on hia long voyages found that 
the simple use of lemons or limes would prevent 
the disease. Hence the almost international 
description of Englishmen as “ Limevs -a name 
which is not always used tlatteringlv, but of whic'h 
we have every reason to be proud. Minor degrees 
of scurvv may occur in Uritish children even today 
through faulty diet, but this is much less common 
since orange, blackcurrant, or rose-hips syrups 
became available to all. 


We now come to the B gioup of vitamins. 
There are. regrettably, manv members of the 
vitamin K family, lint we shall mainly deal with 
MtamWis B1 and B2 

Beri-heri Is caitscd bv lack of vitamin Bl, 
which IS found in most grams, principally in the 
embryo and the outer covering Now, since many 
people arc snobs, who preier white liread to 
wholemeal and polished rice to the crude article, 
It has become the habit to remove the precious 
outer covering of the grain and its embrvo which 
contain the vitamin • white bread and polished 
rice look so much better Thus, in those i)arts of 
Asia where rice is the staple diet, it was frequently 
machliie-niilled, with loss of the vitamin, ami th( 
result w'as the serious lorm of neuritis known ;w 
ben-ben Just as Captain Cook eradicated 
scurvy from his men by the use of citrus fruits 
so, in 1882, Tak.aki eliminated ben-beri from the 
Japanese Navy by giving a good mixed iliet 
This led two Dutchmen. Eijkman and Cnjns. tc 
study the disease expeninentalh' They lound 
that fowls fed on polished nee ilevelopcd tlu 
disease, whereas those fed on rice with the hu&l. 
did not. In this country we are still in the rathei 
foolish position of carefully removing the vitanui 
by " refining ” the fiour and then replacing il 
chemically. However, although whole-meal breac 
is probably better, there is reallv little risk of any 
European diet lacklug vitamin Bl. 

The symptoms of ben -ben are neuritis (i e 
degeneration of the nerves), which leads to weak 
ness of the miLscles, wasting, and sensations oj 
“pins and needles”, the heart muscle is alsc 
affected and oedema —swelling of the limbs — oj 
ascities (iluid in the abdomen) occurs. 

Pellagra. Vitamin B2. or rather the vitamini 
of the B2 group, of which the main ones ar» 
riboflavin and nicotinic acid, is another subHtanci 
deficiency of which in this case leads to pellagra 
Pellagra is found in those parts of the work 
where maize is a staple diet, that is in parts o 
America and the Far East and round the Med iter 
ranean. Maize does not contain the vibamii 
which, like vitaihin Bl. is found in most othe 
grains and vegetables, but, since vitamin B2 ii 
also normally produced by the action of bacterii 
In the human colon, it would appear that there i 
some other factor than the mere absence of th 
substance from the diet. Proliablv maize con 
tains a substance which prevents the absorptioi 
of the vitamin from the colon. 

In pellagra there is wasting, soreness of thi 
mouth, diarrheea, skin rashes on the hands, fore 
arms, face, and neck. In severe cases iusanit: 


may occur. The disease does not occur In this 
country m its full-blown form, but minor degrees 
may develop with the use of certain antibiotics, 
such as chloramphenicol and aureomycin, which 
kill the “good” vitamin-p/oducms bacteria in 
the intestine as well as the disease-producing 
ones. 


Vitamins. 

AVhereas vitamins B and C are found mainly in 
vegetables and fruits, vltaunns A and D are found 
In oils and fats Vitamin A is. indeed, found m 
the form of carotene in all green xegetables, but 
it IS not much use to us until it has become con- 
centrated in the fat and milk of the animals who 
eat the vegetables, l^ack of the \itannn leads to 
mght-hhndvess, to dithculty in seeing in the dusk. 
This IS because the retina, the “ mirror ” at the 
back of the eye. requires adequate amounts of a 
substance known as^ visual purple for its full 
etficienev, and visual puiple is manufactured 
from vitamin A (It must be noted. howe\er. 
that not all cases of night-blindness are due to 
lack of vitamin A — there is often a very- large 
neurotic element, and it was freiinently found 
during the War that men who on this ai fount 
pleaded their inability to carry out sentry duties 
at night might show a very'^ eonsidorable talent tor 
.seeing their girl-lnend at the camp gate even in 
pitch darkness ) Vitamin A is also eonneeted 
with the health of the .skin and the ability of the 
bofly' to lesist diseases of the rc.spiratoiv tr.ut 
such .as bronchitis lake vitaimn D. it is most 
easily obtained from fish oils, such as lialibut- 
liver oil 

Lesser-known yltamins are vilamins E and K. 
The fonner, found in wheat-geim oil, iniluenees 
tertility. the latter infiuenees the clotting power 
of the blood and the licaling of wounds Most 
vitamins can now be produced in the laboratory 
synthetically, in the case of vitamin Bl iiom coal- 
tar 

It is important to realise that vitamins, although 
necessary to health, are not cure-alls 'riieie are 
few sights more ridiculous than the fad of o\er-led 
individuais taking vitamin pills as a tomi to keep 
themselves up to scratch Any vilannns taken 
In excess of requirements may either cause dam.ige 
— as 111 the case of vitamin D— or else aie simply 
excreted from the body Extia vitaimns aie not 
a tome, those wdio take them in excf'ss are siiniily 
w.asting their money, and it one eats a good mixed 
diet they are totally unnecessary 


GLANDULAR DISEASES. 

Th© Endocrine Glands. 

The workings of the body are regulated in all 
sorts of flifferent ways — by the ncryous system, 
the circulation, and bv the endocrine glands or 
fiuetless glands, as they are sometimes CixlJcd. 
We have already .seen that there are glands, such 
as the liver (the largest gland in the body) and the 
pancreas, which manufacture substances and pass 
them through a duct or tube to their destination. 
But the ductless glands, as their name implies, 
have no duct and pass their secretion directly 
into the blood, the pancreas, tor example, dis- 
charges the pancreatic fluid down a duct, but it 
als® produces insulin, which Is secreted directly 
into the blood It is thus partly an endocrine 
gland and partly an ordinary one. The other 
endocrine glands are particularly important in 
that they produce hormones (the word means 
“ chemical messenger ”). which have a great deal 
to do with personality aud health. 

Myxeed^ma, we saw, is due to lack of thyroid 
hormone either liecause the gland, which is situated 
at the base of the neck astride the windpipe, has 
failed or because it has insufficient Iodine to 
manufacture Its product. The opposite effect 
occurs when the gland becomes overactive, and 
then we get a quite different state of affairs: 
instead of being dull, slow-witted, and flabby- 
looking, the patient with an overactive gland — 
exophthalmic goitre or thyrotoxicosis is excitable, 
nervous, flushed, and thin. The eyes become 
prominent and bulge forward, giving a staring. 
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scared look. The disease Is comniODest in young 
adults, inf) 8 tlv women, and there can be little 
doubt that what usually sets it oir is an emotional 
shock. Thy rotovicosis is not primarily a disoriler 
of the thvrc]|d gland, and it is believed that the 
seauence of events is' emotional shock, which 
influences the nerves supplying the pitiiitarv gland 
at the base of the brain, o\eractivity of the 
pituitary with overproduction of the hormones, 
which in turn affect the thyroid. ('I'he pituitary 
IS the mam endocrine gland in the body and gives 
off hormones which control all the other glands — 
it has been called the “ conductor of the endocrine 
orchestra ”) All the body processes the basal 
metabolism — ^are speeded up in this disease, 
which, however, cannot be treated at it.s roots in 
the pituitary. Sometimes It can be treated 
medicallv bv the <lnig thiouracil, which damps 
down the activity of the thyroid, but more usually 
ail operation is necessary to remove part of the 
gland It IS also possible in suitable cases to 
give the patient radioat.tive iodine — a radio- 
isotope which IS carried, as all Iodine is. to the 
glaiul. where it destroys some of the overactive 
tissues. Tlie results of these procedures are good, 
but aiiA exophthalmos, the iirominence of the eyms, 
which may be present always remains. 

A similar condition, appearing in middle age. 
may result, not from shock or from an overall 
enlargement of the gland, but from a toxic 
adenoma, which is a biiiiple. non-in.ihgnant 
tumour Tu this case exoiithalmos does not 
oieur, blit the tumour should be removcil 


The Parathyroid Glands. 

We have already disuissed the imi*ortance of 
calcium 111 the bodv and seen how vitamin D is 
necessary for its utilisation but the calcium 
content of the bodv is controlled by another 
factor, the parathy^ioid glands -two pairs of 
small glaials Iving behind the thvroni Now. 
calcniin, in addition to building the hard structun* 
ol hones, has another function in that it acts as a 
kind of sedative, damping dow'n the nerves and 
preventing overcxcitabillty When the para- 
thyroid glands do not work properly, or wlicn 
they have been partially removed diinng a 
thvroid operation, tetany (not to be ('onfused with 
tetanus) arises 'I’he hands and feet go into spasm 
and thcie inav be genoralLsed convulsions Tetanv 
can be produced in a number of other wavs which 
inlluence the .iinoiint ot cakiimi in the blood 
for ex.iinple. alkalosis vvlien iteople have taken too 
much alkali tor stomach disease, or when they have 
lost acid through persistent vomiting, or even bv 
overbieathmg — ic, persistent deep and rai»nl 
breathing, which causes the bodv to lose carlion 
dioxide —a condition which mav occur in hvsterical 
or neurotic iiaticiits The treatment is to give 
large amounts of caicinm and vitamin 1 ) 

Overactivity of the parathvroi-l t'Jni-I^. iibualh 
due to a tumoui. causes the i- vi P'- i^ The 
blood calcium is high, but tins cn,lcmm has tieeii 
wiMidrawn fiom tli(“ bones, and a disease known 
as ycncralised 0',tedi'< Jibrom arises, in wiiich the 
Ivones become soft and there is pain, fractures, 
and detormities. tSomctlinos cv.sts torm m the 
liones The tieatmenl is op(*rative removal of 
the tumour 

.Salt is vTrv important m the lunning of our 
bodies. Indeed, our blood has been described as 
an imiei sea for. whereas inimitivo cnaitines 
m the ocean, such as sea -anemones and sponges, 
get their sustenance from the sea surrounding 
them and do not need a lilood-strenm wotliin. in 
the course of evolution the situation gradually 
changed. As sea-aniinals grew bigger, the water 
outside did not suttlce, and they had to develop 
some sort of circulation within, even moie so, 
when they developed into land animals they had 
to carry their sea about with them JjOss of the 
salt in this Inner ocean is occurring all the time, 
both through the urine and thmugh sweating. 
Workers who do heavy jobs in a hot afmosphere 
lose a great deal of salt through sweating, and if 
afterwards they drink a great deal of water the 
remaining salt in the body becomes even nitpre 
diluted, with the result that they will get paln- 
fui cramps. Similarly, diarrhoea or prolonged 
vomiting ean bring about the same result through 


loss of salt from the body. After long iienods of 
**xercise it is much more refreshing to take 
atcr with added salt than to take pure water, 
inch will Increase rather than dimmish our 
fatigue. 


Suprarenal Glands. 

A glandular disease which influences the balance 
of H.ilt III the body^ is Addison's named 

after the famous Knglish physician who first 
de.SLribed it This ilisease is cfiaractcrised by 
great w'eakness of the niustles, tiredness, loss ol 
weight, low blood-jiresMire, and a brown pigmenta- 
tion ot the skin I'ntil recently it was always 
fatal. Addison’s disease is taused by damage to 
the suprarenal glands, two small glands which 
sit one oil top of each kidney like little cocked 
hats, iiiesc glands produce a number of hor- 
mones, one of winch controls the excretion ol 
salt from the bodv . if it is lacking, too much salt 
escape's, with the lesults described almve 'J'he 
disease is now treatable bv tin* use of cortisone, 
cvne of the surirarenal hormcjiies 

Tho.se glands consist ot an inner part or medulla 
winch secretes a hormone known as adrenalin — 
the substance which, when released into the iilood. 
prepares us for states of einergcnc v . It reinforces 
states of anger or fear, and aids in the process of 
lighting back or running away The cortex (the 
word means “ bark of a tree "), on the other hand. 
seiTctes a number of honnones, one of which, as 
wc liave seen, is connected with the salt content 
of the bodv and another which plays some part 
in sexual development Thus a tumour of this 
area may bring about a state of hyperadrenia, in 
which exce.sHive secretion leads to premature or 
exocssiv't* dev'eiopment of masculine sexuaJ traits 
Hovh show precocious si^xiial development, their 
voice breaks, and thi'ir iniisciilar development 
increases (drls aasiimc niaie characteristics, 
'fills IS known as the adietw -genital syndrome. 


The Pituitary Gland. 

'Phe pituitary gland, Iving at the base of the 
brain, is onlv about the si/e of a small cherry, 
vet It not only regulates the behaviour of all the 
other glands but is resixinsible for sexual develop- 
ment and growth It consists of two parts, the 
antciior (which does all tbc interesting things), 
and the posterior, which secretes a hormone known 
as pituitnn, thus raising the blood -pre.ss’ire and 
causing the muscle of the uterus to contract 
Mariv c'onditions are described in which the 
anterior fiart of the gland either produces too 
much or too little of its honnones. For example 
when tins part overacts in early life the result is a 
giant — i e . anyone over ft ft in In later life, 
when the bones are set. the result of overaction Is 
a/romegalv, in which the face is elongated, the 
hands are relatively huge, as also are the feet 
iiie head. too. is large, and the patient gives a 
somewhat gorilla-like impression 

When the anterior part of the pituitary under- 
acts there are manv unpleasant possibilities the 
individual may develop into a fat boy. like the 
one in Fickwick Papers, slcepv. greed v, and 
monstrously fat. or into a human skeleton who 
appeara to have hardly any flesh at all. or there 
mav develop painful maases of fat in the wrong 
places, a condition described as adiposis dohrrosa , 
or again. <iwarfism may result and the indivldna) 
retain the appearance and size of a child wnth 
normal adult mentality. These conditions are 
known by the various names of FrOUch’s syndrame 
III the fat-bov tvpe. Simmond’s disease in the 
human skeleton. Iternim's disease in the case ot 
adiposi.s dolorosa, and Lorrain’s disease in the case 
of dwarllsiu. 


The Sex Glands. 

In women these arc the ovaries, and in man the 
testes The ovaries produce two hormones, one 
of which, a'stnn, brings alxmt. under the in- 
fluence of the pituitary, the normal sex changes at 
puberty, controls the release of the ovum from the 
ovary, and, in animals, produces sexual excite- 
ment. The other, also controlled by the pituitary, 
is progesterone, which in general has n sedative 
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effect: it prepares the uterus for pregnancy, and, 
when a pregnancy exists, maintains it. 

The internal secretion of the male sex glands is 
testesterone. and it, like fcstrin, produces the sex 
changes at puberty. The problems of sex, 
however, will be discussed later. 


DISEASES OF THE URINARY SYSTEM. 

Everyone knows what kidneys look like — In 
fact, the term " kidney-shaped ” is used to des- 
cribe other objects. Within the kidneys the blood- 
vessels carrying waste materials subdivide and 
Anally end up in little coils or glomeruli through 
which waste products are Altered into the other 
system, the system of tulies which, beginning as 
tiny cups around the glomeruli, become larger 
and larger until they join the ureter passing out 
at the root of the kidney, the hllum. a point at 
which l)oth the veins aiul tulies enter and leave. 
The kidneys, of course, lie one on each aide in the 
loins, so that if one puts one’s hands on the hips 
and then slides them farther back they will cover 
the area over the left and right kidney. I’he 
ureters pass down on each side to the bladder, 
which is the storage tank of the products excreted 
by the kidneys, and lies In the mid -line low down 
in the abdomen, it is somewhat pear-shaped, and 
at its base in men there lies the prostate gland — • 
a gland which apparently has few functions but 
can lie a nuisance. Its only known function is 
that it adds something to the semen from the 
testes without w'hich the semen would lie sterile. 
Then, from the base of the bladder a single tulie, 
the urethra, passes to the outside One can, in 
fact, visualise the urinary system as a capital Y, 
in which the two upper limbs are the ureters, the 
place where they meet is the bladder, and the 
single limb at the foot is the urethra. Clearly, 
then, there may be dLseases of the kidneys, of 
the ureters, of the bladder, of the prostate glaiul, 
or ot the urethra. 

The amount of urine mav be increased or 
diminished. It is tiwreased in the following 
conditions' after drinking excess of Auhls, after 
taking drugs (known as dinrfix a) which are 
given to Increase the Aow, in diabetes of iKith 
types— mellitus and Insipidus, in some types of 
chronic kidney disease, and ilnally, in emotional 
states of excitement. It is decreased in the 
following conditions acute nephritis, any dis- 
ease in which Auid is being lost in other wavs, 
such as diarrhoea or sweating in fevers, when the 
Auid intake is small, and when iKith ureters are 
blocked by stones. Passing a great deal of urine 
13 known as volyuua, passing verv little as 
ohooiinn. passing freiiuent small amounts is 
simply called frequency. Normally, the urine i« 
acid, but in Infections of the bladder It mav 
become alkaline owing to decomposition by 
bacteria. Abnonnal .substances, or normal 
substances in abnormal (piantities, may occur in 
the urine and give the doctor an Indication of 
what Is wrong. In fact, urine analysis is a very 
important part of medical diagnosis. Thus urea 
is a normal content of urine which is increased in 
fevers, wasting diseases, or diabetes, the amount 
of urea is to some extent a measure of the degree 
of tissue breakdown line acid is found in smal 
quantities in normal urine, but the amount b 
increased in fevers and after an attack of goul 
bine acid plays some part in the cau.si.tioii of 
gout, but has nothing at all to do with rheuina 
tism in general, so one may disregard the ad 
vertisements In the popular Press showing 
unpleasant pictures of Joints with sharp crystal! 
of uric acid which are alleged to cause the pain ol 
rheumatic disease). Oxalates are not ordinarily 
found in urine, but. since they occur in such foodi 
as rhubarb and strawberries, and some people an 
unable to deal with them, such Individuals may 
develop stones or have pain on passing urine aftei 
eating oxalate-containing fruits. 

Two very Important Substances which oughi 
not to 1)6 in normal urine are albumen and sugar 
Albumen is a protein, and Its presence in the urlni 
indicates that the Alters of the kidney are leaklni 
— they are allowing protein to pass out whlcl 
ought to remain In the body. Albumen is easib 
tested for. and its presence may indicate kidne: 
disease or nephritis as it is usually called b: 


doctors. On the other hand, small amounts of 
albumen occur in fevers and in nervous conditions 
— fuvctxonal albuminuria. Sugar, too, should not 
be present, but its presence does not necessarily 
indicate diabetes; for small amountL may occur 
in nervous conditions or in some people after 
taking large quantities of carbohydrate. 

Blood in the urine may give it an appearance 
which vanes from bright red to a dark, smokv 
colour. It is found in many diseases, acute 
nephritis, stone, tumours, poisoning by certain 
drugs, infections such as bilhar/ia or malaria, 
papilloma (t.e., non-malignant tumour of the 
bladder), after injury, in high blood-prcssurc. 
scurvy, and blood diseases. Sometimes it occurs 
for no known reason at all. 

It w'lll be rememliered (or if it is not. vou can 
look it up on p. 28 (1)) that streptococcal infection 
of the throat may cause in some people disease ot 
the valves in the heart or endocaiditis In such 
•ases. although the germ is found in the throat, 
it is not found in the heart or indeed anywhere 
else in the body. Acute nephritis occurs in the 
same circumstances, with the sole difference that 
the kidneys instead of the heart arc affected. 1'he 
disease appears to be an allergic reaction to the 
toxins of the streptococcus The patient, often .v 
child, has a sore throat (and even this rnav l;e 
absent or fail to be noticed) or sometimes the 
Infection may arise in other .sites after starlet 
fever, erysipelas, bums, and rlisease of the cai 
A few days later there is headache, vomiting, iiain 
iq the loins, slight rise in temperature, and 
especially typical is dropsy or tedema ’I’liis 
liegiiLS in the face, Arst around the eyelids, and 
then affects the ankles, later it may become inoic 
general and affect the rest of the liodv Blood 
and albumen are found in the urine, and the blood- 
pressure is slightly raised. The outlook is usunllv 
good if the kidnevs are rested by^ reducing th(‘ 
amount of protein taken In and also the amounts 
of salt and water. AN hen this is done, the in- 
ffammation soon goes and no iiemianent harm 
results In other cases, however. If treatment is 
inadequate or the condition severe, the symptoms 
may go. but the albumen found in the urine 
persists 'I’his means that permanent damage has 
lieen done, and although there may l>c nothing 
else to show for many years, chronic nephritis 
ilevelops In this case, the blood -pre.ssure con- 
tinues to rise, and since the ffiters of the kidneys 
no longer work efficiently, urea, the principal 
waste-product of the )>ody to be excreted in the 
urine, is retained in the blood and only small 
amounts escape from the system Hence chroiiu 
nephritis sooner or later ieads to heart failure or 
heemorrhage in the brain from the rising blooil- 
pressure. or to the fonn of poisoning known as 
nriFmia which results from the retention of urea 
in the blood. Ura*mia may come on suddenly or 
gradually, but ends in progre.ssivc coma, drowsi- 
ness, and unconsciousnebH There may be ion 
vulsions similar to those of epilepsy, high focr. 
and difficulty in breathing to complicate the 
picture 

Another type of nephritis which seems to liave 
nothing at all to do with streptocoi cal infeitions. 
and the cause of which is completely unknown, is 
nephrosis. Developing in early adult life. Its 
onset is insidious, and the patient first shows signs 
of ledcma in his white and puffy face and the 
swelling of his legs (It should be said here that 
if you hav e swelling of the ankles or elsewhere, you 
would be foolish to Jump to conclusions, for smh 
swelling IS common in many diseases — ^in heart 
disease, in allergic conditions, in neurotic illnchs, 
and even just from hot weather ) When the 
urine is examined in a case of nephrosis it is found 
to be full of albmnen and. as in chronic nephritis, 
the blood urea starts to rise. Ultimately, the 
end-results of nephrosis are the same as those of 
chronic nephritis, so the outlook is not gooil Ot 
course, all these diseases must be treated bv a 
doctor, but it must be realised that damage done 
to the kidneys is Irreversible. 


Pyelitis is an infection of the pelvis of the 
k|dney. that is to say. of the part where the ureter 
leaves the kidney. It is usually caused by the 
bacillus coli, which is normally present in the 
body, or by the streptococcus. These germs may 
reach the ureter through the blood-stream or may 
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pass upwards from the bla<lder. Obstruction 
anywhere in the urinary tract which causes the 
urine to stagnate is liable to cause pyelitis, 
yyinptoms come on suddenly, with high fever, 
pain In th(9loin (the Infection is usually on one 
^ide only, and is coininoner In women), and pain 
111 the alxlomen. ^Vhen urine is passed there is a 
Imrning sensation, and It is passed frenuently and 
in ainall amounts On examination, the urine is 
found to be highly acid and full of baiillus roli or 
whatever the causative genu may be. Pyelitis is 
falrlv readily treated tiv the antibiotics or sulpha 
drugs l^lentv of fluids should be given and the 
urine made alkahne by administration of alkalis. 

Cystiti'i means inflammation of the ifladder, 
either acute or clironic, and its causes are much 
the same as in the case of pyelitis There is pain 
over the lower abdomen, frequency, and sometimes 
slight fever, 'fhe treatment is as for pyelitis 
IJrethriti'* is an Inllammalion of the urethra, with 
burning pain on passing water and irequency 
'I’he moat serious taiise (although it can usiialiy 
be easily dealt witli now) is gonorrhoa But 
non-speciflc urethritis is common, and in this case 
various gnmis or none niav bring about pain and 
fre<iupncy. there is often a large neurotic element 
I rethritis shouM be regarded as probabh due to 
gonorrhoea, whicli has already iicen discus.sed 
elsewiieie, when there is a thick, creamy discharge 
Irom the penis or disdiarge in women following 
sexual intercourse with an infected person 

Kvinrv ulovca or Htoiol cahuU sometimes form, 
and. ns in the (xasc ol gall-stones, what causes 
them 18 not certain Thev may be caused bv 
disorders of metabolism that is. in the inability 
of the body to deal yvitli calcium, proteins, uric 
acid, and other itro<luct.s. or by \itamin deficiency . 
obstruction in the urinary tract, and iinnarv 
infections. But when a stone or stones are 
fonned various events may occur thus it may 
remain in the kidney and cause no symptoms, 
or it may cause repeated attacks of pain, iiitci tion, 
and blood in tlie urine (ha'inaturia), or it iiiav 
eoinpletely block the passage ot urine from the 
kidney to such a degree that it degenerates and 
heconies useless, or. lastly, it may pass into the 
ureter, and when this octurs yery severe pain, 
known AS renal cvlir, will occur A stone passing 
down the ureter into the bladder may become 
stuck in the urethra, although tliis Is uncommon, 
since a stone small enough to get dow'ii the ureters 
IS likely to be capaiile ot nmna’iiyring tlirough the 
rest of the tract In fact, alxiut 80-90 per cent of 
stones are passed spontaneously Stones not 
l»assed spontaneously mav have to be removed ]»v 
Operation, but whether tins is undertaken or not 
depends on various factors, such as the general 
healtti of the patient, the amount of trouble caused 
bv the stone, and the health ot tlie other kidney 
— for it is dangerous to operate on one kidney 
imles-i one .s sure that the other is functioning 
clhcicntly 

If a stone blocks the passage of urine on one 
side tor any length of time /q/domcp/oosis mav 
result, m which the part where the ureter enters 
the kidney swells with the retained urine lllti- 
mately much of the kidney may be destroyeil bv 
the iiack- pressure 'I'hc same effect may be 
jiroduced by kinking ot the ureter or anything 
else which causes obstruction, Sometimes 
children are Ixim witli hydronepliro.sis. and when 
the dilation is duo to kinking of tlie tube the 
condition may be intermittent, with attacks of 
renal colic during wliich only small amounts of 
urine arc passed, this is followed with relief and 
the passage of large quantities 

Ttuvmrs and C 1 /. 1/5 1’he kidney m.ny also lie 
the site of tumours and cy sts which produce pain 
in the loins, sometimes a lump over the kidney 
which can lie felt, and blood in the urine. Cancer 
of the bladder is a serious condition In which the 
bladder may have to be removed, so the urinary 
flow has then to be directed elsewhere. Either 
the ureters are brought out on to the skin surface, 
a procedure known as cutaneous ureterostomy. 
they are Implanted In the large bowel, so that fhe 
urine flows out with the fwces. This is descrilied 
as uretero-colostomy. 

There may also be lienlgn tumours of the bladder 


or vapdlomas. which are soft and bleed easily; 
a great deal of blood is passed, but there is usually 
little or no pain. In this, and similar, diseases 
of the bladder examination of the inside of the 
organ is carried out by means ot a cystoscope, a 
thin tube which Is passed up the urethra and has 
a small electric light at the end which enables the 
surgeon to see wliat Is going on. Inatruirieiits 
may also lie passed through the tube, and simple 
papillomas can be cauterKsed. Similar instru- 
ments are used in the examination of the stomach 
(gastroHcope) and the Ijronchial tubes (broncho- 
scope) When some obstruction in the outlet of 
the bladder or in the urethra occurs the bladder, 
of course, fills with urine, which cannot be passed, 
ami very- painful dilation occurs In this case an 
attempt may be made to pass a catheter, a thin 
rublier tube, into the l)ladder to relieve the 
tension, or if this fails a suprapubic cystoiny is 
performed — an incision is made in the abdomen 
over the bladder and a tube inserted into it, 
through which the urine escapes This is 
ordinarily a temporary expedleiit, and later when 
the patient’s health has iinproved an attempt will 
be made to remove the cause of obstruction. Ihe 
moat common cause of siuh ol)struction is 
en large /neJtt of Oic prostate gUiurl at the base of the 
bladder, which sumiiinds this area and the 
beginning ol the ureter About 40 per cent of 
men over sixty have some degree of obstruction 
due to this cause, and about ‘JO l er cent ot these 
require operation 'I'hc gland is alout the size of 
a walnut, and. as we have S(‘eii. its function is to 
supply part ot the fluid w Jm h makes up the semeu, 
the male sex secretion I’nlargement of the i)ro‘-- 
tate mav lie benign or malignant, and. altliough 
nobody knows just win. such benign enlargement 
tends to occur in most men in later life, 'J here 
may be no symptom'j, but t haractenstical^ there 
IS frequency during the day and the neecT to get 
up at night to i>asH water 'Ibe flow of urine 
lieiiig impeded bv constrict ion of the urethra, 
the passage is less forceful than normal, ancJ there 
is a tendency for dribbling to occur If the 
olistruction is severe and not relieved the back- 
pre8.sure may be transmitted to the ureters ami 
kidnev's, resulting flnaUv In kidiiev failure and 
unemia The prostate, except in cases ot verv 
mild ciiJargement, has to be removed either 
through the abdomen or through the perineum 
(the part of the bodv lying betveen the sex organs 
and the anus) Sometimes, in less serious cases. 
It IS possible without an inciHion to cut away the 
obstnu'ting pait by an electrocauterv insc'tcd. as 
13 a cyhto^cope, tlirough the urethra. Prostatec- 
tomy was once a serious operation, all the more 
so because the patient was usually elderly and not 
in good c'ondltion, but new tcchnniues and the 
use of antibiotic-s have greatly improved the 
outlook. 

Cancer of lt>e Prostate is always serious, but if 
discovered in time It can Ini operated on success- 
fully The gland, of course, has to l>e completely 
removed, in moi'erablc cases, or in patients unlit 
to stand operation, the tumour may lie treated by' 
means of female sex hormones, which cause it to 
shrink and may prolong life bv some y ears 


DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

The brain and nervoiLS svsteni are like a tele- 
phone exchange which sends out and receives 
messages Irom the rest of the iKidy. E.s.sentlal]y 
it coiiBista of two levels, the lower centres, where 
pruuitlve emotions are felt, the viscera controlled, 
and simple actions initiated, and the true brain, 
which holds the lower centres under control. 
When, for example, one is pricked with a pm. a 
message is passed up the nerves (the sensory 
nerves or nerves of feeling) through the spinal 
cord to the lower centres, which return a message 
through the motor nerves (the nerves dealing with 
movement), causing the hand to jerk awqiy. All 
this takes place without any conscious inter- 
ference, and can, in fact, happen even when the 
true brain has been removed. It is. of course, 
possible for the movement which Jerks the hand 
away to lie inhibited, because In this case the 
brain intervenes, all mental life is a constant 
interaction lietween the lower and higher centres 
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When we t>ecome angry, for instance, the anger 
originates in the lower centn‘8, but may be in- 
hibited by the higher ones. To some extent, the 
former correspond to what a psychologist would 
descrilie as the unconscious mind, the latter to 
the conscious mind. 

The nervous system is made up of nerve cells 
which are smaller than the head of a i>in but end 
in a long, thin fibre, whi^'h may be several feet 
long. These fibres form the nerves of the bodv. 
and they end in the motor nerves, which bring 
about muscular movement, or in the skin, where 
there are separate nerve-endings dealing with 
pressure, heat, cold, pain, and so on. It use«l to 
be supposed that there were areas in the brain 
dealing with such mental faculties as acquisiine- 
ness. conscientiousness, and other abilities, but 
this is known to be quite untrue There arc, 
indeed, areas dealing with inoveincnt, sight, 
hearing, si>eech, feeling, and thought, but cer- 
tamlv none dealing specifically with the more 
complex mental f;t( ultie.s. Nor is it correct to 
suppose that each nerve cell carries some particular 
thought or feeling, for it appears that thinking 
and feeling are represented bv nervous circuits in 
the brain and are not isolated in any special area 
Thus large parts of the brain can be removed 
without interfering with mental activity 

The most primitive part of the nervous system 
is the autonomic nervous system, which has Its 
“ biam ’* in the hjmothalamus at the base of the 
true brain. It is divided into two parts the 
sympathetic nervous svstem. which supplies the 
viscera with impulses which prepare the bodv for 
flight or fight (causing the heart to lioat fastei. 
the muscles to become congested with blood, the 
skin to become pale, atul the blood-sugar to rise 
whilst the Intestines become loss active), anil the 
parasyznpatbetic nervous s>stem, vvhi<-h. iii 
geiieral, produces relaxation. When the paia- 
syinpathetlc system acts, the heait beats more 
slowlv, the skin becomes flushed, the intestines 
digest food, and the body is prepared for rest 
Since, as we have seen, the lower centre.s are the 
centres controlling both emotion and the intern, il 
organs, it is clear that emotional states will 
Influence the action of the bodv This is the 
baals of psychosomatic medicine. 

'I'he brain and the spinal cord, which passes 
down the bony canal within the spine, are covered 
with the thin layer of tissue known as the meninges 
and surrounded with cerebro-spinal fluid, which 
is also found iii the cavities ot the biain known as 
ventricles. A specimen of cerehro-spinal fluid, 
or C S.F., may be removed by pushing a hollow 
needle between the vertebne in the lumbar region, 
and such specimens can give a great deal ot 
information about what is going on in the nervous 
system. 

The diseases of the nervous svstem can be 
divided into vanous groui»s. there are those due 
to iniurles, such as fractures of the skull or divided 
nerves, the infectious diseases, most ot which 
have been discassed already, the diseases due to 
hajmorrhage or embolism ; tumours, and. perhaiis 
the biggest group, the degenerative ilibcasca 

The blood-vessels of the brain are one of the 
common sites of aneurisms, bulges like small 
berries, often at the base of the brain, caused bv 
weakness of the vessel wall This is sometimes 
the result ot arteriosclerosis, svplnlitis infection, 
or injury, but perhaps most often the aneurisms 
are congenital — i e . the mdividiial Is iiorn with 
them. There are usually no symptoms, although 
if the aneurism is large enough it may piess upon 
other structures and cause symptoms recognisable 
b\' the specialist. In most cases the diagnosis is 
apparent onlv when the aneurism, as may occur, 
ruptures When this happens the symptoms are 
those of brain heemorrhage. There is severe 
headache, vomiting, and loss of consciousness, 
the patient breathes heavily, and when the doctor 
does a lumbar puncture the C.S F. is stained with 
blood. Such an event is very senous, and 
ordinarily all that can be* done Is to rest the 
patient; nevertheless, over GO per cent, of ca.ses 
are fatal. 

When, In the few cases In which symptoms 
occur before haemorrhage, the presence of an 
aneurism is suspected, this may be confirmed by 
X-ray. Since soft tissues are not seen in X-ray 
pictures, it Is necessary (for example in the gall- 


bladder, the kidneys, the bronchi, or the blood- 
vessels of the brain) to inject some radio-opaque 
substance which outlines them. In the brain 
this is known as arteriography, and when by this 
means aneurisms or other abnormalitiis are found 
surgery is sornetunes possible. Ha-morrhage inlo 
the brain substance produces what is genera 11 v 
known as a stroke The artei v alTccted is usually 
the middle cerebral, when in later adult life it has 
been strained and w eakened liv high blood - 
pressure or arterosclerosis. It ean. however, be. 
caused bv bleeding into a tumour, or in ihildren 
by birth injuries Hirmorrhages may also result 
in the small veins from the strain ot coughing in 
whooping cough. 

A stroke comes on suddi'iilv, and the patient is 
flushed with a bluish tinge, lie breathes lieavily 
and, as he breathes, the t heek on the affected side 
may be blown in and out. Suice the left side ol 
the biam supplies the right sine ol the bodv. and 
vice versa, the side ot fhe body ou the oiiposite 
side from the haimoirhage is parulvsed. fi'lie 
limbs and face right down the alleeteil area are 
flaccid and useless, but if the laiticnt smvivis 
they will at a later stage become spastic. Theie 
are. therefore, two types ot parahsis: tiaeeid and 
spastic. In the first, the Imfi) is incapable of 
movement, and when lifted it falls back like a 
dead weight, there are no reflexes, so that when 
the knee-cap is tapped to elicit the knee-jerk there 
Is no response Flaccid iiaralvsis is typical ol 
injury to the lower parts of the nervous system, 
and it means that no mipuLses are getting through 
SpiLstic paralysis, on the conlrarv, is eharaeteraed 
by rigidity of the limi). o\erHetive reflexes, iind 
even wdien movement is possible it is out of cor.lrol 
This, in fact, is what has occiiired, for spastic 
paralysis indicates that, .ilthough the low’er nercec 
are undamaged, the contiolling centre in the br.iin 
has been affected. 

If the patient suivives, there iiiav be varemg 
degrees c)f improvement in th(' jairahsls, wliicli is 
always at its greatest in the beginiung. 

When such an einergenev occurs it is best to 
leave the patient where he Is. keep him warm, 
take out his dentures it anv, e.dl the dex tor. and 
on no account to give him anv fluids (»r alcohol 
No ]»atient in coma should ey er have fluids poured 
<lown his throat Othir causes of coma nri“ 
diabetes, alcohol, iiraima, acute hyiiertensn e 
(high blood-pressure) attacks, and throiidxvsN or 
embolism 

In thrombosis and emboMsni a similar picture 
to that of hamiorrhage oi'cnrs Fmbohsm (oines 
on suddenly like a hicmoTrli.ige, but in thounbosis 
or clotting the onset may be more gradual, with 
premonitory Byniiptoms of headache, giddmcHs. 
and numbness or pins and needles in the limbs 
There may be dillicultj in speaking 


Tumours aiul Jhscfsses 'I’he brain i^ soft, 
gieyisli white m colour, and fiotii the uj>j>ir snil.ici 
closely resernlfies a huge walnut iii that it has two 
Hides joined across the middle bv a smaller pait 
known, m the brain, as the corpus callosum It 
resembles a walnut, too. m that its surlacc is 
crumpled up into convolutions Iiivestigntion ol 
the brain has become more and more refined in 
recent years, the following being some ol I he 
techniques employed- 

(1) Straight X-KiVH 

(2) Arteriograms, which have already been 
desc ribed 

tfi) Encephalograms or ventriculograms, in 
which some of the fluid, the C S I-' sur- 
rounding the bniiu or in the cuivities known 
as ventricles within the brain substam'c'. is 
removed and replaced by gas. The gas m:i\ 
be helium or oxygen, aud it has the effect in 
an X-ray picture of outlining the brain ami 
ventricles so that any distortion of shape due 
to a tumour or abscess is outlined. 

(4) IClectroenexiphalograms are pictures 
made of the electrical brain waves produced 
by the brain, just as the electrocardiograph 
takes pictures of the similar waves prodiu-ed 

, by the heart Electrodes attached to the 
scalp may show abnormal waves over the 
site of a tumour or abscess. 

(5) Still more receutiv, radioisotopes liave 
been used to locate tumours, since radio- 
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achve Bubstanco8 boooinc concentrated In the i with themselves — if all these were put end to end. 


area of the abnormal tissues. 

1’hc main symptoms of brain tumour are him ere 
headache, v#initinR. and disturbances oi vision, 
such symptoms must be referreii to a doctor at 
once. The pulse-rate is usually alow. All these 
synuitonia are caused bv incrcasiuf: pre.sMire 
within the brain because ot the space taken up by 
the tumour 

The jiopular belief that a brnin tumour is 
tantamount to a death warrant is sunpiv untrue, 
tor at least 80-90 per (“cut of ca^es rei'over. The 
main types of tumour are meninfriomas (i c . 
tumours of the brain coven mks or rneiunKcs). 
tumours of the nerve fibres within the brain or 
ncuronbroma.s. tumours of the pituitary trhind. 
and 1 ,'liomaH, which are tumours of the brain 
substance 'Phe outlook for all of these is good. 
ctc(u>t m the tase of (he glioma, which is a type 
of tumour which tends to infiltrate into the aub- 
staiue of the biain fairly rapidly. It is not 
loi'alisod, and therefore complete lenioval is not 
alwavH possible. 

Hram abscesses mav be spread from the bloo 1- 
stream in people with bronehici I asis. osteoni.s- 
iditis, iiifeited sinuses, or chroiin car disiase 
'Pile ssmptoms are Himil.ir to those of tuiiioiir. 
but theie is also fever <uid mowsmess 

IS a disturbance of the abildv to speak, 
wiite, oi to undeisl.uid s[tolven or written words 
It H usually due to a tumour, abscess, throm- 
bosis, or embolism of the stxhs h area m tlie brain 
In rnotoi .aphasia thi' niuseles of speech arc 
normal, but the patient is unable to Hi>e.ak in- 
telligibly In nominal aphasia tlu* patient (annot 
n.imc objects, which he nevertheless is able to 
recognis(‘ In agraiihia the patient tannot write, 
althougti his museh s an* normal In woid- 
blindiiess ,md wor<l-(h‘*afHess the iiatient cannot 
iinfl‘*istaiid wrilteii or spoken words n spc<.tivelv 
'I’leatmcnt deiieiids upon the cause, but in hopeful 
la^es re-cdu*“atioii is hometinics possil»le 

llrn<l(nh(s d’his seems a <onvenlent point to 
s Lv something atioiit he.idac ho. whleh must surely 
be one of the eoninionest svmidorns sufTeretl liy 
the human race We shall Ix'gin by noting that 
.It least 0(1 Tier cent of all headaches aie nervous 
m origin or the result of such other minor troubles 
as gastric np'-ct 1 1 is doubtful whether beadachi* 
is as frcuueutU brought about bv eyc-stram as is 
often supposed, but there is certainly no harm in 
liaving one’s eyes tested if frequent headaches 
are i»resent 

A doctor will Hist tf V to distingnish between | 
headaches due to mental < auses anil those <lne to 
oigaiiie or phvsieal ones When the ean.se is 
fihvsical the headache is often verv sevc-re. 
iisuallv' located shandy in one area (for example, 
on one side of the h(*ad), and it is likely to be 
aeeoiiiiiamed b\ other symptoms, siu h as voimtiug 
and cM'-disturhanee-! 'I’he ])erson with this type 
of pam often tiies to mimnuse the pain be sufTers, 
Init ills behaviour— for evarnple, hia ob\ious fe.ar 
of moving his head — belies bun The neurotic 
person, on the other hand, sulTers from headache.s 
whicli are “terrible.” “awful.” “unbearable,” 
vague m their location (thev are “all over”), 
ami. if thev are accompanied bv other nerv'ous 
symptoms, the diagnosis is clear Apart troni 
the nemotic type, headache.s are caused bv 
migraine, increased pressure within the skull, as 
in brain tumour or abscess, sinus disease, and eye 
diseases Treatment obvlouslv depends on the 
(MUse, and the sensible thing to do is to go to .a 
doctor, believe what he says, and take his advice 
N»*urotic headaches may be dealt with l>v in- 
vestigation of the sources of worry, frustration, 
and so on which cause the pain, or by taking aspirin 
or other pain-relieving drugs. (Fam, In tact, is 
one of the very few things aspirin is good tor, 
and as hius already been said elsewhere, those who 
believe that ft is good for “ nerves.” insonuiia. 
and all the various conditions wdiich make aspirin 
an almost universal cure in the minds of many, 
are deluding themselves ) 

Migraine is a disorder which many claim fo 
possess and not so many really do. if all the 
people who claim this dubious honour — often 
those who have little better to do than be bored 


or ev'cn stood upright m a line, they would surely 
encircle the Earth True migraine, however, is a 
very clear-eut disease, and happens in a very 
ilefinite type of person. The owner of the 
migraine tends to be a highly intelligent and con- 
scientious — even over-conscientious — individual 
(not at all like Mrs .Jones, who says she suffers 
from it and could by no stietoh of the imagination 
be described either as intelligent or over-( oii- 
scientious) The headaches are severe, usually' on 
one side of the head only, occur in jieriodic attai ks. 
and aie not. like the headaches suffered by iMrs. 
Jones, "there all the time” Vision is aftffted 
so that there mav be hemianopia (? c.. half-vlsion). 
flashes of light before the eyes, and the bo-( ailed 
fortifuation spectra (if. 7ig-zag patterns in the 
Held of vision). The pain is often prostrating, 
and IS u.sually followetl bv attacks of vomiting. 
Migraine is a nivstery disease which apparently 
has something to do with the iiersonality, with 
emotional stresses, and conceivably in some cases 
with allergv, the actual pain appears to be 
caused bv spasm of the blood-vc‘-sels in the brain 
'I’he usual treatment is with tablets of ergotarnlne 
(Fermergini, but other remedies are also helpful 
m different cases 

There are a number of of her nervous di'-eases 
the i.iuse of vvhu h remains a mvsterv. and ot 
these we sli ill mention tpilepsv , chorea, and pink 
disease 

P'lnlfp^V IS a disease whhh h.as troubled many 
famous men it h.vs been attributed lo bt haul, 
Julius Casar. Napoleon, aim (with more jn'-tue. 
perhaps) to Dostoievsky Epilepsy manifests 
itself in VHiious w’ays, the common type being 
grand mal seizures, in which the patient falls 
«lovvn unconscious, his nuLsclcs become teii|e, his 
J.iw clenched so that he Is in danger of biting his 
tongue, and his body is rigid all over d'his is 
known a.s the tome ph.ase, and it is followed by the 
clonic phase, when, within a minute or so, the 
limbs begin to contract rhythmically As this 
phase paasc*s away the patient lus limp ami 
gradually recovers coiim lousnebs Often he does 
not know w’hal has happened Soiiictinies he is 
confused, forgets where he is, and w’anrters awav 
in an attack of loss of meinorv (amnesia or 
epileptn fugue) in inal — the name means 

the little sirkne*^s the attack may lie hardly 
noticeable d’he patient is perhaps talking or 
doing something, when without any w'armng he 
simply Slops, look.s dazed or confused for ; linef 
period, and then carries on again Occasionally 
theic m.iy be localised twitehings of the arm or 
lc‘g. In tcnifioral cjnleTisv, in which the condition 
arises in the lobe under the temples, there is no 
obvious interruption of consciousness, but the 
patient suddenly stops what he is doing and 
proceeils to do sonieihmg else. For example, a 
man whilst at work may stop what he is doing and 
tor no apparent reason at all proceed to go 
through hi.s pocket-book, examining its contents 
with great care, and then puts it back in his 
pocket without afterwards knowing what he has 
done Earelv. criminal acts may be carried out 
whilst the individual is in this state 

Epilepsy tends to run in famihos, and it vanes 
gieatlv 111 seventv from the case where an isolated 
lit occurs once in a lifetime to tlic case where flta 
are fre<iuc‘nt and violent, and there mav finally be 
some degree of mental deterioration Some cases, 
although not many, pass into a state in which one 
lit succeeds another until death results. This is 
known as status epileptic us Fits may have 
manv' causes hv poglv cienua (ic, lack of sugar 
in the blood prodiued by an overdose of ii;*^uhn). 
lack of oxygen, ur.emia, injiirv to the brain from 
an accident, brain tumours, and meningitis Eut 
true epdepsv shows no such antecedents — it just 
happens, and although it is apparently the result 
of something wrong with the cheniistrv of the 
brain, what this something is. is not known 

It IS important not to jump to the conclusion 
that Ivccause someone has a fit thev theretorc* have 
epilepsy, and all such cases should l>e carefully 
investigated Children, in particular, may have 
convulsions during a fever when the teu perature 
18 high without neccsaarilv having epllepsv'. The 
treatment of Idiopathic epilepsv, that is, the typo 
due to no known pi imarv cause, is to give sedatives 
which damp down the brain activity. In former 
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times bromides were used for this, and later 
phciiobarbitone. which, mdecd, is still used, but 
more recently the tendency has been to use such 
drugs as Epanutin with or without phenobarbi- 
tone, as this drug makes the patient less drowsy 
and is, in some cases, more effective. 

Epileptics often find it difficult to get work 
liecause of the reluctance of employers to take on 
someone who niav be more prone to accidents and 
whose fits may distress other workers. Obviously 
there are some jobs which epileptics sliould not do 
because of the danger involved, and they should 
not drive a car, a few cases are so se^ ere that work 
IS almost impossible. But employers have a duty, 
whenever possible, to employ these people, whose 
mental health may suffer greatly if thev are made 
to feel outcasts and who ordinarily are as efficient, 
or even more so, as the next man. If some of the 
lamous men who have suffered from this disease 
had had to relv on the charitv of some employers 
today the world would have l)ecn much the poorer, 
although possibly could have managed without 
the generals. 

Chorea, or St. Vitus’ Dance, is connected in 
some way with rheumatism, especially with 
rheumatic fever it is much le.ss common than 
formerly, and is also known as Sydenham's chorea, 
after the English physician who first described it 
and to distinguish it from Huntington’s chorea, a 
serious hereditary and incurable degeneratue 
disease which leads to progressive mental deteriora- 
tion. Fortunately. Huntington’s chorea is rather 
rare. The patient with Svdenham’s chorea is a 
child, most often a girl, and one w'ho has been 
rather delicate and ner>ou.'. hhe shows an 
inability to keep still and makes purposeless 
movements, such as writhing and twitc*hing of the 
limba.and grimaces of the face I’he speech muv 
l>c affected, and the muscular inco-ordination mav 
be so pronounced that dishes or other objects fall 
from the liands when lifted. The treatment for 
chorea is that for acute rheumatism with the 
addition of sedatives. The heart may be affected. 


Pink Disease is a disease of young children 
lictween the ages of six months and three years 
Why it should be Included here is not certain, foi 
its cause is unknown, and the theories to explain 
its origin range from the supposition that it is a 
vitamln-deticiencv disorder, an infection, or the 
result of poisoning by mercury in teething 
powders, to the more probable theory that it is a 
vasomotor disorder like chilblains brought aliout 
by the nerves which control the diameter of the 
aHerics. (Here it should be said that " teething 
powders.” whether or not they play any part in 
causing this disease, should never lie used, anv- 
how'. since in the first place — doubtless to the 
great indignation of mothers who. of course, 
always know best — one must say that it is 
extremely uncertain whether the many disturb- 
ances allegedly due to teething have an\ thing 
to do with t^eth at all. and secondly, that whethei 
or not teething causes anything, it is certain that 
the numerous powders available In the shops can 
do nothing about it ) IMnk disease was first 
described in Australia in 1914, and the general 
picture is that of a child in acute misery with 
itching or burning of the hands and feet, wlilch are 
swollen and pink in appearance. Sometimes the 
face, ears, and nose are affected, there is loss of 
appetite, sweating. Insomnia, and thirst 'Ihe 
treatment of the condition, which may last many 
months but with an ultimately good outlook, is 
injection of the B vitamins, especially B12. rest, 
and sedatives. 

Angio-neurotic oedema Another mysterious 
disease, common to Ixith children and adults, and 
mentioned here Ixjcause it, too, seems to be 
caused bv malfunctioning of the nerves con- 
trolling the blood-vessels, is angio-neurotic oedema 
in which attacks of ledeina (swelling) occur in 
various parts of the liodv , but are most apparent 
in the face. Undoubtedly allergy to various 
foodstuffs can play some part, but emotional 
factors are at least equally important. Very 
frequently, without any warning at all — but often 
after an emotional outburst — the face within a 
short time swells so that the patient is almost 
literally unrecognisable Sometimes the swelling 


is 80 severe that breathing is endangered by 
oedema of the glottis, the entry to the windiui'c. 
An immediate injection of adrenalin usuallv 
starts to clear up the condition, and for later use 
the antihistamine drugs have proved helplul. 


THE DEGENERATIVE DISEASES. 

'There are very many conditions coming into 
this category, and they are given different names 
according to the parts of the nervous .system 
affected. However, they all hav e this in common, 
that they are the result of a degeneration of groups 
of nerve cells, iisiiallv for no known reason, and. 
since nerve cells once destroyed can never re- 
generate, the diseases are u.siuilly irreversible and 
progressive. In a few cases, however, they can 
be arrested 

It would be impossible to deal even briefly with 
all these disea.ses, so here only a few of the nion 
common ones will be discussed, 'fhe ones we 
shall mention are muscular atrophy, amyo- 
trophic lateral scleiosis. disseminated sclerosis, 
syringomyelia, and subacute combined degcncia- 
tion. 

MiKSCular atrophy is, in fact, a wdiole group nl 
diseases in wliuh there is some damage to llu 
lower parts of the nervous sv.stem, usiiaJh in (lie 
nerve cells at the point where thev' leave the spinal 
cord 'J'he common type, [irogressue mnsnilar 
atrophy, occurs in middle age or over, .and the 
iwifient begins to note wasting of the muscles in 
first one hand and then the other IJItimatelv . 
the hand betxiines claw-shaped, and some wasting 
may spread up tlie foreann Jt mav fliiallv 
spread up to the base of the brain, with fatal 
results There is no known cure In children a 
Bimilar condition is prroiiful musnilar atrophy, in 
which degeneration ot the nerve cells in the spina! 
cord leads to wasting both of the hands and legs 
In this cose, however, the disease may stop of 
itself after several years 


Amvoirophte lateral .k/cjosci aftects bolli the 
lower and higher nerve (ells 7'here is wasting 
of the hands and amis, with Micreasiiig weakness, 
and the legs show a spastu tvjie of parahsis, 
i e , they do not waste, but the muscles arc in 
varying degrees of spasm and the knee-jerk and 
other letlexes are liureased i'he disease* lia- 
lieen treated with concentrated vitamin but 
the lesults are uncertain It should be noted 
that to say that a disease is incuiable is not .it .'ill 
the same thing as saying that the patient is going 
to die from it Borne of tliese diseases i)rogr(‘ss 
very .slowly, or may stop of themselves, and am 
disea.se process tends to go slower as one gets 
older For example, many old peoiile with 
cancer die of old age long before thev uie in danger 
oi dying from the disease 


Disseminated sdrrosts- .sclerosis means harden- 
ing of the affected parts ot the nervous system 
■ — 18 a progressive condition which goes on with 
perio<li( intermis.sions of improvement Often 
the first symptom is double vision or sudden 
w'eaknc&.s in a limb, but the later symptoms are 
largely those r(*.sulting from loss of muscular 
co-ordination, thus, when the patient is asked to 
shut the eyes, stretch out the arm at right-angles 
to the bodv and then touch the tip of his nose, he 
manages the first part of the movement lairh 
adequately, but as the finger nears the nose it 
starts to wobble and fails to reach its goal ’I’here 
is thus some loss of sen.se of position and diflu ult v 
in carrying out such actions as drinking tea Iroin 
a cup. Another tyidcal symptom is ny st.’igniu''. 
in which, when he is asked to look to one side, the 
patient’s eyes jerk back and tortb (this condition 
is. of course, also a feature of so-called “ miner’K 
nystagmus,” which apFicars to have a large 
psychological element and certainly has nothing 
to do with disseminated sclerosis) In later 
stages the spinal cord becomes affected and there 
are varvlng degrees of paialysis in the lower halt 
of the liody so that the legs are useless and there 
I# loss of control of l)lad(ler and bowels. Thu.*-, 
although disseminated sclerosis is not by itself a 
fatal disease, it does result in the long run in the 
patient Ijecoming increasingly l>ed-riddcn. ]'x- 
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amination of the nervous system reveals that the 
covering of the nerve fibres — which ha've a sort of 
insulating layer niuc'h the same ns in the case of 
electric wires — has been damaged and the under- 
lying ttbre^have degenerated themsehes. Where 
this damage octurs, and this appears to be com- 
pletely fortuitous, determines the nature of the 
Bjniptoms and wliere they occur. Many treat- 
ments liave been tiled, but their number only 
emphisises how little we know. The disease may 
be the result of inboin weakness in the ilbres. ot 
allergy, or of a virus infection with a so far un- 
discovered virus, but since it occurs in young 
adults lu the prune of their life it is a paiticuiarly 
tragic disorder Strangclv enough, it is conlincil 
aliuost entirely to ICuropeans, and is rare el.sewhcre 
in i he world. 


Hyringornvelia, anolher degenerative dlsca.se. Is 
cau/ ed liy the formatuui of small caiities in the 
upper parts of the spinal cord in the neck and 
(“hest regions 'J'hcse cavities become siirroundeil 
with scar tis.sue, and hence Interfere with nerve 
impulses p.assing down the areas where they 
occui The patient mav be any age between ten 
and thirty, and sufrers from both seiisorv aiul 
motor symptoms There is wasting of the niusclcR 
of the hand, and Ronietliiies of the arm and 
shoulder, and speciallv tMUcal is loss «>! the sense 
of pain with retention of the sense of touch 
llecau.se of this, the patient inav burn or cut Ins 
fingers without noticing anything The ilisease 
IS siowlv progrtssive o\er a long period of time, 
and then' i ^ no known cflective treatment 


One of the few degciieratiic diseases which (an 
be tieated is svhncute combvifd degeneraiun}, whi( h 
is iinanably as.sodiitcd with pernh ions nn.a ima 
A middle-aged patient notices numbness, pins and 
needles, and so-called lightning pains In the fingers 
and toes and later in the hinba. The inu.sclcs ari^ 
weak, and the tongue is smooth and glossy On 
examination, the symptoms of permciou« autrmui 
are found TT-eutment for the anaemia luita a stoi> 
to the disease, although damage already done 
may leina’ii 


INFLAMMATORY DISEASES. 

'rhe.se are those, such as sliinales or neuritis, 
which may be due. as is shlngU^s. to virus lulcction. 
or to various causes, as is neuritis The virus 
causing ehinylfs is apparentlv the same as that 
causing chukennox. Shingles, or to gne it its 
propel title herpes zoster (it must not lie (onfused 
with herpes Uibwlia or cold sore of the bps. with 
which it has no connection whateier). shows itself 
in the fonii of a band of pain surrounding the 
upper abdomen or chest, which is then followed by 
ail eruption wutb blisters in the affected area 
There is no spccillc treatment, aspirin may be 
given for the pain and the < ruptlon painted wltli 
collodion or " New' Skin ” Ordinarily the con- 
dition clears up fairly quickly, but the pain may 
persist for a long time Injections of vitamin 
J312 are sometimes helplul 

'file word " m^uritls,” meaning inilamuiation of 
a nerve, co\cr3 many diff‘'rent tv'pes ot illness 
polyneuritis, simple neuritis, neuralgia. sciatiiM, 
prolapsed vertebral disc, and other conditions 
\I1 they have lu conimon is nerve pain. Joi. as m 
the c.ase of '* colds.” one cannot assume th.it 
Ix'cause a condition has one name it represc'uts one 
disease or has oven one cause. 


yfiiHiple, periphertl, or polyneuritis is. as the 
name Indlcate.s, a condition in which miinerous of 
the peripheral nerves, nialnlv in the limbs, are 
.iltected. The symptoms will vary according to 
whether motor or sensory nerves are attacked 
Tlie causes are various' poisons, such as le.ad. 
arsenic, or alcohol; bacterial poisons, such as 
those of diphtheria, typhoid, or gonorrhti'a, 
vitamin deticiencies, as In beri-beri; and, tlna^y, 
diseases of metabolism, such as diabetes Ihirelv , 
an Infection known as acute infectiv'e polyuiniiitis 
causes the symptoms. The parts affected 
F F (72nd Ed ) 


depend to some extent on the cause. 'Jims 
alcohol brings about, when taken in excess, i>aln 
in the calves and foot-drop (t.c., the foot hangs 
down and cannot be raised to its normal position), 
neuritis due to diabetes and aisemc shows sinulur 
svpiptoniR, whereas in lead poisoning not onlv the 
foot but also the w'nst may be affected. Du hthena 
tends to attack tlie paiate and tbe ev 'S. (ausing 
diillculty in swallovdiig and iii vision 


The ordmarj tvijc of neuuti--, however, is 
lo'-alised---aud heic it should lie said that many 
pains dc.scrlliecl as neuritic are nothing of the sort, 
being probably caused by tlbrohilis or muscle and 
joint disorders. Tyimal of localised neuritis is 
Bell’s palsy, neuritis of the facial nerv'e, in which 
one side of the face is paraij sed so that the eye on 
the affected side will not shut, and the mouth 
droops down. Asked to whistle or blow out his 
checks, the patient with facial paralysis is unable 
to do 80 The usual cause of Bell’s palsv is cold — 
for example, it is common to find that the patient 
has been tinviiKT with the car window open in cold 
weather But facial paralysis may also be c aiised 
by infection in the middle ear Mo.st ca.RCb clear 
up in a fairly short tune, but in a fev/ instaiu es the 
p.alsy i.a peimancnt There is very little cMdenic 
that the treatments u‘-iially employed, such as 
electrical st mmlaticui, h.ive anv effect, but in- 
jcction.3 of concentrated vitanuns Ji may be useful. 


Other familial types of neuritis are snoiica 
and neuritis in the arm 'I'hey ran Is; caused 
bv fractures, or pressure from tumours, or the 
callus (excess Ixme) in badly healed fractures, 
cold, too, 18 said to be a factor, and then thire i.s 
always” idiopathic neuritis ” — w Inch, in c\ crj dav 
I.inguage, means that one does not kijpw the 
C4iu.se. Mo.st cases, regrcttablj, are idiopathic. 
I’l sciatica, we have a condition which is not a 
disea.se but rather a svmptom. The familiar jialn 
down the back of the leg mav lx* caused by alcohol, 
rheumatism, dialictes, tamour, flbrositls. ” slipped 
dnc.” arthritis of the hip joint, infection from 
loial areas in the borlv, such as tonhillitis, and so 
on 'I'reatment d^*pend.s on the caimc, which 
liecpiently is never ioiind 


Prolapsed Ivterreriihral dice is a i^opular disease 
in the.se days It cau8es a sciatica-like type of 
pain, and is brought .ilxmt bv the buls-ing (ff an 
intervertebral disc (the shock-absorbers, 'vhichlie 
between the vertebnc of the spinal coliunii) into 
the area where it ran p^c.'^s upon the nerve roiit 
Treatment is first bv rc^l and pain-reheving drugh. 
It (Ins IS not enough lamnicc toiiiv is performed au(i 
the protruding pari of the disc removed. 


Paralysis agitans or Parkinson’s disease may 
result m voung adults following an attack of 
encephalitis, or m older people, m w honi the part of 
the brain concerned simply deteriorates The 
face becomes expressionless, the movements stiff 
.and slow, the gait shows a .shuflhng tendency, in 
which the patient bends forward and .seems to be 
running to catch up with himself. 'Ihere is 
tremor of the fingers and the so-called ” fiill- 
rolling ” movements, in which the thumb and 
fingers are constantly moving against each other 
'I'reatment is bv drugs, such as hyoscine or moie 
modern pioprietarv ones, in some cases surgical 
oiKiratiou has Iveeii iLsed with varying degrees of 
succcs.*- The dLseasc is also known as ” shaking 
palsy ” 


MENTAL DISEASES. 

Psychosis. 

Mental diseases are divided into psychoses 
(i e . insanity) and neuroses (i.e.. what is onlinarily 
known as " nerves ”) Psychoses, in their turn, 
are divided into organic and functional — those due 
to phvsicMil disease and those in w hlch no pLj’slcal 
cause has lieen diac-overed. In point of fact, the 
distinction into organic and functional is rather 
meaningless, for if we accept tbe modem view of 
psychosomatic medicine which regards the body 
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and mtnd as a single unit It is clear that organic 
disease brings out paychologic'al defects which 
were already there and that functional disease 
must, in the final analysis, be the result of physico- 
chemical causes, even if this is brought about by 
mental stress. 


Organic disease results from poisoning of the 
nervous system bv such poisons as alcohol, carlion 
monoxide, or lead, vitunuii dehciencies, as in 
pellagra. infections such as syphilis: and 
degeneration of the brain, either primary or as a 
result of poor blood supply . In all cases its main 
symptoms are confusion, signs of other disease, 
and loss of memory. Alcohol leads to various 
conditions: in delirium tremens heavy bouts of 
drinking end in delirium ("DTa”), coiifu-slon. 
hallucinations — although not necessarily of pink 
elephants or rats. It is a serious disease, but the 
outlook is much improved since it was discovered 
that injections of concentrated vitamins B and C 
m the form of “ Parentiovite ” can lielp. In more 
chronic cases Korsakov’s syndrome manifests 
itself in the form of mental deterioration and 
memory defects. There can be little doubt that 
previously existing mental instability is a pre- 
disposing factor in these conditions. The same 
may be .said of ocveral varalysis of the insane or 
G.P.I.. and in this case the immediate cause is 
syphihtic infection of the nervous system. Never- 
theless. of aU the patients with chronic s\philis. 
only a small nmnber get syphilis of the nervous 
system. O.P.T. is typically associated with the 
usual symptoms of organic tlisease and delusions 
of grandeur, for example, a man with this disease 
may go out and buy sevenil expensne cars in one 
day. However. It is not uncoinnion to find G P I. 
associated with 6e^ere depressioii — again the 
picture depends on the previous personality. At 
one time G.P.I. was considered hopeleas, but 
treatment by malaria (that is, delibernte injection 
of malarial genus) wns found to be helptul 
'Coday, although in some places the treatment is 
still used, penicillin is found to be adequate. 
'I'he association of the above symptoms with a 
positive Wassemian test — which proves the 
presence of the spirocha-te in the blood — indicates 
neurosvphilis. When the lower centres of the 
nervous system are affected the disease is known 
as tabes dorsalis, in which there is difliculty in 
passing urine, limb pains, iinibility to stand wiieu 
the eyes are closed, and finally dltticulty in walking 
The patient becomes paralysed and ultimately 
bedridden. Treatment is with penicillin. 

People age at varying rates, .so that some are 
hale and hearty at eighty or ninel v whereas others 
are old at sixty or seventy 'I’hey present the 
typical picture of old age " second childishness 
and mere oblivion, sans eyes, sans teeth, sans 
everything.” When this condition, which is 
caused by degenerative changes in the brain or by 
defective blood-supply resulting from arterio- 
sclerosis, is pronounced we speak of semle 
vsyehosis. There is mental confusion, forgetful- 
ness, and delasions, in which the previous per- 
sonahty defects which w’e all have are accentuated 
Such patients may have to be put under special 
care, but the process is largely irreversible. 


The functional jaychoscs are two in number 
schizophrenia and manic-depressive Insanity 
In schizophrenia, which, when it occurs in early 
adult life, is known (or used to be knowm) as 
dementia pracocr, the symyitoms are bizarre. 
There are delusions and hallucinations, so that 
the patient often believes himself to be persecuted 
and hears voices which say objectionable things 
to him. Sometimes the schizophrenic is wildly 
excited, and in other cases he goes into a state of 
stupor which is fjesenbed as a catatonic state. 
Although the disease is desciibed as functional, 
recent discoveries seem to suggest that there is 
some derangement of the blood chemistry. 
Treatment by insulin and ihe new tranquiliising 
drugs has revolutionised the outlook in this 
admittedly serious disease. Indeed, some cases of 
psychosis are more easily treated than neurotic 
patients, since the former respond to physical 
methods, whereas the latter may require fairly 
prolonged psychotherapy (psychological treat- 
ment). 


In cases which do not respond to other methods, 
the brain operation known as levcoiomy may be 
performed. Ijcucotomy is also performed to 
alleviate Intractable pain, as in incurable cancer, 
but some of the ataraxic drugs (tranqj^ilhsers) are 
probably equally uselul for this puniose. Leuco- 
tomy involves the severing of the connecting nerve 
fibres between certain areas of the brain, and the 
results are most favourable, but m fact the 
operation should be performed only In cases where 
the outlook is otherwise very poor, cbionic 
severe neuroses, frequent attacks of manic 
depressive psychosis, severe chionlc ilepresHlon. 
and schizophrenia which has not responded to 
other forms of treatment. The operation reduces 
anxiety, fear, aggressiveness, and agitation, but 
inav result m the IcsH-desirable symptoms ot 
apathy, unpaired uidgment. lack of selt-control. 
and loss ot initiative. 


Schizophrenia developing in later life is likely 
to be less dramatic in origin, and the delusions 
tend to be more systematised — ^that i.s, they take 
a persistent form, which does not change from 
day to day. This type of the diociuse is known as 
vaiaphrenia. In those beyond mnldle age the 
rare but dangerous condition tiesi iibeil us para- 
noia may develop in w^hich there are no hallucina- 
tions and the only symptom is a completely 
systematised collection ot persecutory delnsioii.s. 
which on recital may sound entiiely convineiiig 
even to the ordinary doctor Such peoide are 
dangerous precisely because they arc so idaiisil le. 
and they fill the ranks of the litigious, the troiible- 
makers, and the political and religious eceentrirs 
One such patient known to the writer spent his 
life in a mental iiospital from which he had parole, 
employing this to form a so( lety propagating 
highly eccentric sexual and political bclicts. It 
say.s little for the intelligence of the geucral 
population that hi.s meetings were invariatlj 
crowded out (although, of tonrse, when one read^ 
of the people who apparently believe that the 
various fictitious fnmihes on radio or tolcvibioii-- 
the Groves, the An hers, and the like — rcallv 
exist, one need not be surprised at sm h examples 
of communal dottinesB, even it one may despair 
of dcinocracj ). 


Mamc-depressiie insanity is charactonsed bv 
mood swings in which the emotions alteinale 
between wild elation without obvious cause and 
equally causeless depre'ision flovvever, ttie 
picture is not quite as simple as this, for phases ol 
mama or excitement may occur without deiiression 
obviously following, or there mav lie a single 
attack of depression with no manic phases 
The disease may be abeoluteh me apacltating, or 
there may bo periods of relative normality, 
typically, then, manic-depre.ssive insanity is a 
disease of alternating moods The depression 
responds to electroconvulsive therapy or E.C T.. 
Ixit mania is less responsive to treatment How- 
ever. it ordinarily remits of itself, i^ometiraes in 
middle age involutional depressum occurH. and 
this lu the vast majority of cases is cured by 
E C.T. 


Neurosis. 

The main neuroses are anxiety neurosis, hy- 
steria, and oliseasional ncuro'^is. Anxiety neurons 
ia an Illriesa in which the mam symptom (as the 
name implies) is anxiety. I'here is fear whu h 
rationally the patient know.s to be groundless, 
there may be anxiety attacks, in which the heart 
pounds, the patient feels he is going mad. is 
unable to sleep, and worries “ for no reason at 
all.” In hysteria, anxletv is largely absent, but 
there may be apparently physical svmptoms 
ranging from paralysis of the limbs to blindness, 
deafness, Inablhty to write, and lapses of memory 
(the so-called hysterical fugues or loss of memory). 
Typical of hysteria is the fact that the patient is 
less worried by his symptoms than would he 
expected from their apparent Berlousness; thiM 
laVhat the early psychiatrists described as ” la 
belle Indifference " The reason for the In- 
difference Is simple — it Is that the paralysed 
Individual uants to be paralysed, the blind uanl 
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to be blind, tbe deaf to he deaf (there are none ro 
blind — or deaf — as those who don't want to see, 
or hear), and the person who doesn't want to 
write conveniently lluds that he cannot. 

• 

Gencrallj’^ speakinpr. neurotic people are suffer- 
ing troni a failure to face up to reality. They 
are not physically ill and are largely the end result 
of a faulty upbringing It is wrong to suppose 
that the only bad families are those in which tlie 
children are ill-treated, much the worst ones are 
those in which children are spoilt, the parents 
possessive, and the wrong kind of love is dispensed. 
Neuroses are the result of a conttict between 
primitive desires and wh.it the individual has 
been brought up to believe ho should be. I'or 
example, before an examination a stuilent may 
develop a ncivous breakdown because be fears 
1 allure when he has been brought up to expect 
success Tlie exciLse, of course. Is “ overwork ” 
-ail entirely non-existent condition. With his 
bieakdown he solves his problem, he avoids tbe 
fear of falling and preserves liis self-respect- be 
has been ill Himilarly, the soldier witli “ shell 
shock ” (another non-existent condition) has a 
conllict ]3etween his sense of duty and hla fear of 
death, which again is solved by bei-omiiig ill 
Or, to take a llmd example, a woman leels the dut\ 
to look after her ageing mother. Hut slie also 
wants to get married Ko she uneonsciou-sly 
develops a neurosis winch says, in effect, “ 1 
should like to do my duty in looking after my 
mother, but nnfortunatelv 7 am unable to ” 
'fberc IS an unconsoious rebellion on the part of 
the aimd 


Neurosis, m effect, is n(»t a disease— it >s a sell- 
inflictcd injury, a form ot maladaptatioii to life 
'I'ho neurotic, uo matter how much he saiffers. 
does not want to get well, he has found some wa\ 
ol getting along, even il a foolish wav. and he 
mfends to keci» it Often his symptoms are the 
sort of excuse that say “ If only 1 wasn’t ill 
what wouldn’t I be able to do' ” The neurotie is 
a iierson who is different and is afraid to be him- 
self. hiR problem is a conflict betvseeri being 
“ ordinary.” ” like other people,” and being wh.it 
lie was Hupp().se(l to be S'ou will find some other 
Huggostioris about neurosis in the BCction dealing 
with Family Affaiis 

OhseA<iounl is a more severe type of 

neurotic illness, foi although m anxuti ncuro.-is 
w’c find such sMuptoiiis as phobias iii.itioual 
fears of open .si)ace.s, closed spai es. animals, and 
so on — obsessional states are cbaractensinl b> 
compulsive feelings that certain acts must lx* 
perfoimed or cerLiin thoughts thought In a mild 
form w-e all have obse.ssions wc feel that wc must 
walk on the spaces between paving-stones, that 
we must touch lamp-posts, and so on But when 
this tyi'e of compulsion gets to the stage when we 
must go b.ck several times to make sure the lights 
liave been put out, when we feel tbe need to wjish 
our hands every few minutes, become obsessed 
with numbers on c.irs or dates on coiiif, then it 
becomes a mus.ince and lequires treatineid 
Ijsually tbe ticatment is iisycbotherapy — 
whcl.hcr T)s> choanah sis acK'idmg to tlie method 
ol Freud or sliorter metlnuls — and. m sei lous ease^. 
plnsiuvl nietliods such as F S 1) (lystig’a acid) oi 
leucotorny. Tlie ob.scs.sinu.il neurotic is a persini 
who feels that life mast be coufrollcd, be is “a 
creature who moves m piedestin.vtc grooves - 
be’.s not even a bus but a ti.im ” His s>m])toms 
are an attempt to devise self-imposcil rules which 
will control the uucoiv-clous desires ol which he 
lb so afraid. 

Nevrnsthenvi Is an entirely Imaginary condition 
allegedly due to exhaustion of tlie nervous system. 
Since no fiU(;h coiiditu.ii exist^s. wc neeil not bothtu 
with it Neuroses eaiiiiot l>e treated by feediiu! 
the nerves (which are yierfectly nonnal) 'Chev 
can be helped by such things as sedatives, but not 
cured. Neurosi-i has nothing at alt in do tmth 
disease. of the physical nerres, so nerve ionics do 
exist, and anyone who asserts ttuii they do is c 
hunihua. Glycerophosphates and the usual con 
tents of tonics are excreted almost as soon as the\ 
are taken in, and tonic w’hies are one of the bcsl 


ways of becoming an alcoholic. TTie one reason 
for not taking alcohol is when one craves it, and 
inanv a ” respectable ” old lady has required 
several dust-carts to lyirry away the store ol 
empty bottles left behind when she died 


Fsyrhopathic Personality Is the term given to 
anyone who has different st.indards of behaviour 
from those generally accepted by society. Some 
of these unfortiuiates may lx; inadeqiude , that Is to 
say, although perfectly intelligent, unable to earn 
their own living Others are the creatiie peojile, 
who, as in tbe case of Van Gogh, did many eccen- 
tric things but also many pioductive things — 
^'an Gogh was gifted, or cursed, with an infeiiBe 
sensitivity Jjastly, there are those who have 
what others regard as iieculiar sexual habits Of 
tlic first two clas-ses nothing more need lie said, 
and all tliat is necessary is to mention certain of 
the so-called sexual perv-ersions (When w-e sav so 
called the iinplltxition Is not tliat none of these 
forms of Itehaviour is perverse but that some ol 
tneru are earned out by otherwise qmte ordinary 
people ) Sadis/n and Masochism refer to. in the 
ffr.9t place, pleasure m inflicting pain and. m the 
second, to receiving pain The pleasure i.; 
sexual, and it is incorrect to talk of cruelty in 
idself as sadi«ni .Sadism is named after the 
Marquis de Sa<le. who suffered from this perver- 
sion. altliough he cert,amly did much less Ijarm iii 
Ills small wav than numerous politicians or 
gener.Us of our time, and masochism is name*! 
after the Austrian novelist .Saclier-M<a.s(x-h. wlu' 
wrote books wJiicb. althougli unpleasant, were not 
notably more so than ceiFiiu Sunday iiewniaipers 
ol today 


Md'iturh'dxnn Is sexual self-.stimulal ion •Need- 
less to say. it produces no more rhv^ncal harm 
than ordinary sexual intercourse— that Is to sa\, 
none at all, although some people Lave the stnuige 
belief that every act of intercourse weakens the 
bodv ami it lias even been believefl fhat each act 
sliortens life by a siiecifK length of time This i.s 
rithcr illogical in view of the fiu t (hat most of the 
famous nike-s have liecn noted for their longevity' 
Ma.sfnrbation is almost univ'ereal in mfaiiey, 
adolescence, or even m later life when other outlets 
are not available It need only l>e a matter ol 
coiKcin (u) wlicn it i.s chosen in preference to 
nonnal sexual activitv, oi (6' when it is compulsive 
and e\eessiv(‘. since 1ht*n It is a sign, not of sexual 
dc>irc*. but of .severe uiulerb mg anxiety 


Hoinosemalitii is. as presumably most people 
now l.iioiv, an attniction between Individuals oi 
tlie same sex Feminine homosexuality is not 
illegal m Britain, but male homosexuality is 
'The Molfenden Beport of takes a much 

more toleiaiit view- of the pndjlem then has l>ecu 
hitherto eunent. recomnicndirg, in effect, that 
homosexual acts between conseptmg adults should 
l)e legalised. Hoinoscxu.ilitv is, so far as is 
known, not inherited, and is the result c.f psycho- 
logical difficulties in earlv dev'clopment, (x-ca- 
sionally it can be treated by jisvchotherapv, but 
it is doubtful whether tliose " cured ” m thes 
wav were ever genuine hoim^sexuals 'fo am 
humane person it must seem that the Woltenden 
K’eport gives a sensible solution to the problem, 
for It IS difficult to scx‘ whv the hoino>s*^\ual should 
be treated differently Imm the heterosexual 
offender That is to s.iy, what adulf-s do iwith 
consent) together is their owm basiness. but the 
male iimuosexual who seduces a bov under age 
should lie treated m no vwiy differently from the 
man who seduces an under-age girl. 


All that remaine to be said is that inanv of thcv« 
conditions are treatable or. if not treatable so Ic.r 
;us cure Is concenied, they exan at least he rtdieve<l 
The w'orld is full of people who are “ different ”, 
there are those who are different in the right way, 
who should take sati.sfaction fiom their aeiiieve- 
monti. and those who are different in the w'long 
way. who should seek expert advr^e Since 
psychological treatment la tiine-conmimmg. it i« 
not very easy to obtain it within the National 
Health Service, although group treatment hac 
Bimpllfted the problem However, any person 
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with such difficulties would probably beuelU 
from a discuftslon with his family doctor 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

The skin in the course of development bcloie 
birth is p.irticularly closely associated with the 
ner^oua system. It Is therefore not surprl^.u^ 
that so many sliin diseases are mftuenced by 
emotional states. Other causes of skm disease 
are Infections, Klandular disorders, vitamin 
deficiencies, and the numerous conditions for 
whicli no cause has licon discovered, hut which 
presumably are due to metabolic disorders. 

One of the commonest of skin symptoms is 
itching nr pruritu, a.s it is more properly described. 
This may be ca,used by nanisitos. such as tlie 
ticahie'i mite or lice. The scabies mite is veiy small, 
and since it burrows under the skm surface, is 
even Ics-, likely to 1^ seen; it is the cau.se ot itchinjf 
most coimnonly lietween the fingers and on the 
front ot the w'rists. The itching Is worse w'heu 
the body tiecomcs heated, as when one goes to 
bed. Treatment is hot bathing, follow’ed by 
inunction with sulphur ointment, although thcio 
are now more pleasant preparations available. 
Scabies, of course, is contracted througli close 
personal contact with an infested person, face 
arc .special i.sts, one tvpe of which affects the scalp, 
another the body, and a third the gemtal area 
Therp are various preparations which can destroy 
head lice, from lethane, a relatively pleasant 
treatment, to the traditional im\tiirc of equ.U 
parts of olive oil and paraffin, which, needless to 
say, la as iinplcasant aa it sounds d'he head 
must lie covered with tins mixture for about two 
horn's and then wa.shed. liody lice are Ix'st 
dealt with by D.D T. powdci, and genital lice bv 
sh.aving oflf hair and washing. Obviouslv, the 
clothes, especially in the case of body lice, should 
be disinfested, either by the use of 1) D T or. if 
this Is not avii liable, by using .a hot iron over the 
.seams, whicli lice (for some inexplicable rc.va«»n> 
seem to favour. Apart from the discomfort thev 
cause, lice are dangerous as potential carriers of 
typhus fever 

Itching may also result from other causes, .ind 
i.s especially common around the anna and geuit il 
organa In these areas It may be caused i>y worms, 
by irritating vaginal discharge, by acid urine or 
— as m diabetes — by sugar in the urine. (Jeneial 
diaeiuses in which itching anay ciccur are diil>jfis, 
japndice, gout, and leukinmia [..astly, ami 
pertiapa most commoniv, pruntia may oc, ur 
dining the change ot life in women, in tild ago. or 
m ncivons conditions Itching during the 
menopause is sometimes helped by .sedatives and 
sex hormones, and there are ointments whicli 
may help, in very .severe cases X-ray treatment, 
m.ay be nece.s.s.ary. 

Bahlness, or Alopecia, Is a verv common condi- 
tion, as is manifested by the extraordinary mimlier 
of preparations advertised as curing it. When 
many preparations are offered lor the treatment 
of one condition it is a fair judgment to .assume 
that none of them is likely to Ije effective Tlierc 
arc. In fact, two types of baldnes.s, one, wlilcli is 
much the commoner. Is hereditary, and cannot lie 
influenced In the slightest by any treatment, the 
other, alopecia areata, is caiLsed by nervous stress, 
and would recover In most casc.s bv itself, whether 
one used a solution of soot and water or the most 
expensive " hair food.” Tliere is no such thing 
as a hair food, any more than there Is sucli a 
thing as a nerve food, and although it is probable 
that hair hygiene may delay baldness. It certainly 
cannot prevent it. All hair tonics and " fomls ” 
arc useless, and their uselessness i.s only enualled 
by their costliness. Those who have lost their 
hair and find It growing again after using some 
alleged tonic are people \\>ho have had aloj>ecia 
areata and whose hair would have grown back 
anyhow. 

Seborrheen is a condition in which there is over- 
activity of the sebaceous g’and.s, with flubsequent 
infection The most usunl form it take.s is 
dandruff. However, it takes othe’’ forms, and 
those who have dandruff may also have rashes on 


the face, shoulders, and chest. In these arens 
there is a patchv. greasy, and often itchy, rash 
which does not clear up until the primary condi- 
tion in the sc.alp is dealt with. The scalp should 
lie wa.shed with one of the modern sulphur - 
containing shampoos at least twice a week, and 
the aftected parts on the face and (ffiest shouhl 
fie dealt with by the use of sulphocalamine lotion 
(not on any account by greasy ointments) 
Seborrhoea is not in Itself dittlciilt to treat, but. 
since the condition depends on over-secretion ot 
sebum, the skin lubricant, treatment may have 
to be persisted in during the years of early adult- 
hood, when It is mo.st active. 

Hn/fheina Intertnr/o is, quite simply, the soit of 
iriltation vsdiich occurs asually from excessive 
sweating under the annpits, between the legs, aud 
under the breasts in women All that need be 
(lone Is to wash frequently and to dust the attecte I 
areas after washing with powder, 'i’his is th * 
condition which, in the tropics, is known as 
“ ririckly heat ” and elsewhere as a “ sw'eat rash " 
in some people hypei tdroum or erre'niiie su'cnliiKj is 
a problem, especially when the sweating is accoin- 
imnied with body odour— the sort of thing that, 
according to the advertisements, “ even your 
best friends won’t tell yon ” There is little need 
for anyone In these days to suffer in this way 
for the cosmetic firms have produced many highly 
efficient deodorants which not only control odour 
but .also control the amount of sweating Chlorn- 
phyll, which has lieen much advertised as re- 
moving odours, is. there laii bo little doubt, 
effective wlien appluvl directly to surfaces which 
give off ail uiipleasint smell It is effective, for 
example, in septic wounds, and probably in tli'^ 
mouth. What Is much more doubtful is whether, 
when taken by mouth, it prevents Ixidy odours 
One Is remindeil of the tact that goats are ( ii 
noted for their strong odour, and (ft) live oo 
(‘hlorophvil in the vegetation winch they (u- 
dinanly eat 

“ liio goat tli.it reeks on yonder lull. 

Has fed all day on chloropliy !1 ” 

But. sny the manufacturers, ihe chlorophyll we 
prepare is different, it is not sufiicient simplv to 
t ike chlorophyll as it comC'. from grass or .iny 
Ollier ty|)e of green veget.itiou And they may be 
riglit — who knows'-' In any c.iso. one wav or 
another, there Is no reason why, in these days, 
one’s Ije-t Irieud should have .iiivthing to tell 
at all 


Ery.^ipeh<i h an infection (T tlie skin f iiised bv 
tlie hfcinolytlc fttreptoijoccus It begins as a red. 
r.iiscd are.a anywhere on the body where the genus 
have been aide to enter through a small crack or 
cut in the skin. The red area advances aud 
spreads over the body until the disease i.s got under 
control Erysipelas la very Ipfectious, .and those 
who look after the patient should vv.i.sh their hands 
tliroiiglilv after contpot .\t one time the di.sease 
used to spread as an epidemic throughout the 
hospital wards, but this is very rare nowadays 
'ITeatineiit is. of couise, a matter for the doctor 
i’he suiphonamide drugs are used. 

Chdhlani^ .are cxtrcmelv common In cold 
weatlicr. especi illy lu tliose witli poor circulation 
Ordinarily th*'v occur In the toes and lingers, bin 
may appear on the iio.se and p.U'J The jiart 
affected iyecornes swollen, dusky, and there is pain 
and itching, soinelimes leading to ulceration 
Tieatmeiit is to give plenty^ of nourislimg food and 
to stimulate the circulation. Vitamins A and 1) 
are useful. In tlie form ot Adexolin or capsules of 
halibut-liver nil. and either nicotinic acid or 
“ Pemlvite ” may be used. It is best to wear 
woollen socks and gloves during tlio cold weather 
A skin affection caused bv heat Is rather grand I 
osely descrlberl as erythema ah ione, and Is Ire- 
qiiently seen on the legs of Indies addicted to 
roasting their legs before the fire. It takes the 
form of rwi patches on the front of the legs, and 
call be removed only liy avoiding tlie cause. 

Dermatitis means ” inflammatloii of the skin.” 
.and therefore the word could tie, strictly speaking, 
applied to any skin disease It certainly does not 
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warrant the terror it usually seems to inspire 
when, as is often the rjvse in industry, the worker, 
on bciufjf given the diagnosis, savs: "You don't 
mean lirryiiatitis, do you?” For some reason or 
other, the nord is now ordinarily used to describe 
skin diseases caused by substances which harm 
the skin either because the individual is sensitised 
to them or because they are in themselves 
dangerous AVhen the injury is the result of a 
substaiu c such an strong acids or alkalis which 
would be harmful to anyone, the condition is 
known as " primary dcnnatitis,” and It is typical j 
of such in Junes that when the harmful material is 
removed (he dermatitis goes ^Vben, on the other 
hand, the disease is caused by alleigv to an other- 
wise harmless substance — vegetables, detergents, 
soap, fruit, and even cosmetus — it inav persist for 
a long time, even after the patient is no longer in 
contact with the material. At least 95 per rent 
of cases come into this category, which has 1 ten 
♦lescrlticd by an eminent skin specjallst as " a 
disease ol the personality.” and onb the remaining 
5 per cent, are dermatitis caused bv genuine 
irritants As regards these cases, no i>rol)lem 
exists, (hey clear up rapidlv with convent ional 
treatment. But the other 95 per cent are a 
serious problem, such cases may respond to the 
antihihlainine drugs, sedutlvea, and psveho- 
logical treatment in the most real sense they 
are sutTenng from a sclf-inllicted injury due to 
their itroblcrns, their resentment, or aiixietv, and 
it IS noteworthy that most cases of this type ot 
(Iciniatitis occur in departments where morale is 
low'. 

IiiiprtfQO Ls nn infectious skin disease c'auscd 
priininlv by the streptococcus, but later often 
infected with staphj Iococm (t usuallv occurs on 
the face, ami takes the tonri ot blister*' illled with 
l»us on <v red base, when the blisters burst their 
place IS taken bv vellow crusts Imp«*tigo is 
very infectious and casih si»read by the hngc-is. 
dirty toweJs. or cloths, therefore, one of the 
necessities is to prevent infection of others or 
reinfection of oneself by avoiding scratching and 
using a difTerent towel each da^ . which must on 
no account be used bv aiivono else. Treatment is 
simple, with sulphonamide powder oi penicillin, 
so the mam issue is prevention of contamination 
If can IS not taken on this point, no treatment is 
of the sliglitcst use 

Siicfisis nr ” Barbel’s Hash ” occurs m nen, and 
IS similarly treated. 

IJrtuana, or Silllfrn<^]i, is a familiar skm disease ' 
in wliK h blisters ai'pear on the skin for no obv loua 
reason. It is not infectious, and is claused bv 
allcrgv to some foodhtntT (such as sbellllsh, musli- 
rooniH, or fish of any tvpe which is ” a bit off ”). 
certain clrugs. and nervous stress The blisters 
are itchv, a'lcl in those who are spe< lallv 8us«ei>- 
tiiile it niav' even he iiossilile to wTite on the skin 
with the finger-nail the ” writing” appearing m 
the form ot weals. This is known as ” denno- 
graphia.” The immediate treatment is an 
injectjon of adreiialir, afterwards the anti- 
histamine drugs mav prove uselul 


Acy)r, or ” Blaclhrath” is a condition found on 
the f.acc and shoulders, its appearance is so 
familiar that no description is necessarv. Acne 
Is one of those conditions which is the end result 
of manv factors. '1 here is. hrst. a greasy skm. 
the result of glandular upset (which is whv the 
disease usually occurs in adolc'seencc). sccoiidlv, 
there is intection of the skin, and thirclb . there is 
blockage of the sebaceous diicts, which cyrdiimrilv 
alloyHf the grease from the skin to pass out on to 
the surface. Since the condition starts with 
eveesH secretion of grease, ointnienta should never 
he used, and probably the host application is 
sulphocalaminc lotion. 'I'hc face should lie 
frcQuently w.aelied. and it is possible now to 
obtain detergent solutions which arc bcith anti- 
septic and prevent grease formation. In severe 
cases >» ray treatment may be necessary. • 

RoMcm. As has alreadv been implied else- 
where, although the wages of sin may be ex- 


tremely unpleasant, the wages of extreme viitue 
may be no le.s8 troublesome. Thus roforto, in 
which the nose and cheeks become red and greasy' 
and the skm coarsened, occurs alike in chrome 
alcoholics and elderly ladies with no vices other 
than a preference for strong tea. Both cases 
are aescx-iated with indigestion, since, regrettable 
as it may seem, strong tea and alcoliol are about 
eciually liable to cause the gastritis which is in- 
variably at the root of this complaint. Treatment 
consists in the careful attention to diet and tem- 
perance 111 all thinps— esjietlally tea. 


L'idicii f'lnnvi w one of the numerous skin 
cliseasts vvliuh SCI ni to he due to ntrvcjus states ot 
tension It may ex cur on any pait of the bodv. 
but is most ce^nimon on the front of the foream.s 
and legs Ihe rash takes the form of blisters 
which are lilac in colour and have a dent on the 
top. when these disapjicar a stain is left liehlrd. 
There is severe itching 1 reatinciit is a matter for 
a speeiahst, as it also is in the case of TsoT'ia?iv, a 
very common disease of largely unknown origin, 
which 13 extremely resistant to treatment. It 
takes the form of slightly rai'^ed papule.s. lusurjilv 
on the elbows and knees, typically the papules 
are covered with dry. sih c ry-Iookiiig scales 
Apart from the rash, the patient is usually m 
lierfectly good health and there is no itehirig 
Many clrugs have t>een used m psoriasis, notabiv 
chrvsarobin. and whde it is not dilheiiJt to cause 
the rash (whic h may c e rnr anvwhtre on the body ) 
to diaapix'ttr in one area or e ven m all aieas lor a 
time it baa a strong tendeiicy to return. 


Warts, or Verrucae are familiar enough. Thev 
are caused by a virus, and are, theoreticalJy at 
least, contagious (although having remove^ U’any 
warts, the vvnlr-r has never tound them con- 
tagious) Mo.st Ircciuently they are found on the 
hands, hut may oecnr elsewhere Treatment is 
liest carried out by a doctor, who will use a 
caiiterv, a caustic stick, or in severe cases X-rays. 
A euxious feature of the common wart is that it 
can some times be caused to disappear by sug- 
gesiion, which is presumably why' so many old 
wives c'harmc are not neces-sanly without effect. 
Different altogether from the common wart is the 
plantar tear/, which occurs on the soles of the feet 
and often causes a good deal of discomfort It 
is bet^t deuH with by a chiropodist or in bad case.s 
by a skill si>eciahs:t. 


[<'(hyo<i(s A condition with which some un- 
fortuiiiitc people arc sometimes horn is uf/ivos^s, 
111 wh’ch there is al.sence of sccietion fioni the oil 
and sw ('at -producing glands, lendenng the skm 
drv and scalv like the skin of a tish. It is. 
however, possible to help the c'ondition. which 
does not affect the general health, by frCQuert 
alkali i.e baths to wash off the ccales. and the sui)- 
sequent use of lanolin to replace the lacking od 
Large doses of vitamin A seem to help in some 
cases, and there have been reiorta in the medical 
I’less of c'asea being helped hv hvpnosis; this, 
however, is very much a matter of opinion. 


Ccmccr. Uodevf L/ccr. avd Cvd’^. C’ancer of the 
skin occurs mostly in old people, and takes the 
form ot what is described as an tritlulici,,a. It is 
most c’ommon on the face or hands, and usuallv 
appears as a nodule which t»reaks down and 
produces an uU'cr The glands may later lie 
artccteci, hilt such cancers can almost invariatilv 
be cured unless a considerable time h.is elapsed 
cluiing wh’ch thev have been neglected Rodmi 
ulcer is a form of ulcer which appears on the inner 
corner of the eve or the side of the nose in old 
people It docs not spread over the body, but 
acta by eating into the tissues in the area where it 
has started. X-rav or operation is iieeessarv, 
but the outlook Is good. tv<<is on the skin are 
due to blockage of the sebaceous glnnd.s. They 
may become very large, and should always be 
removed, as they may becxime infected. They 
do not turn into cancer, and there is no such thing 
ns ” male ” and ” female ” cysts. It docs 
sometimes happen that uwles, esiiecially of the 
bUiish-Mack type, may become malignant, so It 
is perhaps best to have them removed surgically 
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when they exist. All moles which change tn 
avpearance or size should be at once rejerred to a 
doctor. 


Skin Gratis. 

These are a very complex subject which can be 
only briefly iliscussed here They are used 
basically for n number ot conditions in w'hich 
larffe areas of skin have been removed irom the 
body, as in burns or serious accidents. In other 
cases, as in plastic surgery, grafts may be used to 
make a new nose, eyelids, and so on. The follow- 
ing are the main types: 


Pinch Grafts are small, circular pices of skin 
cut from some other part of the body. (The 
former method of using giafts from another person 
has been given up almost completely, smee such 
grafts — except in the case of identical twins — 
never " take.’*) The small pieces are laid on the 
area without skin and gradually grow together. 
Split -thickness grafts are grafts removed from 
another part of the body by an instrument known 
as a dermatome, which cuts sections about 4 in, 
by 8 in. containing pait of the deep lajcrs of the 
skin. 


Tn FuU-lhiclness Crafts, on the other hand, the 
whole thickness ot the skin is removed from 
elsewhere and applied to an nr^a which has to 
bear friction or hea\y weights, such as the hand 
or the foot. Lastly, and this la largely used In 
plastic surgery, there is the Pedicle graft, which, 
unfortunately, although it is certainly the most 
exciting type, la rather dithcult to describe. 
13riefly,fif one. for example, wants to make a new 
nose, one cuts an area of skin and underlying fat 
about 2 in. wide and 5 or 6 in long in the ab- 
domen. One end, however, remains attached 
so that it gets adeipiate blood-supply. The 
problem is how to get this tissue to the nose, and 
this is done by a complicated T'rocesa of leap-frog 
First, the free end of the graft is attached to the 
forearm, whilst its “ root ’* remains in the original 
site, and when it begins to grow and get its blood - 
supply from the arm, the original “ root " is cut 
So we now have a “ sausage ” of tissue attached 
to the arm. The arm is then lifted to the face 
and kept flmily in position there until the new 
free part becomes attached It is then detached 
from the arm, modelled to the correct shape, and 
grows where the nose used ,f o be I 


THE RHEUMATIC DISEASES. 

The main rheumatic diseases (or so they are 
described, although they seem to have little 
relationship one with the other), are rhfvjnatic 
fever, the acute form, which has already been 
dealt with; chorea, or rheumatLsra of the nervous 
system, also mentioned, rheumatoid arthritis-, 
osteoarthritis', gout, and fibrositis. The only 
thing these disea.sc8 seem to have in common is 
that most seem to be associated with the muscles 
or joints — this, of course, with the single exception 
of chorea. Apart from this, there is very little 
similarity. 


Rheumatoid arthritis often starts without evident 
cause in earlv adult life, and affects the small 
joints of the fingers and toes, causing swelling and 
pain. No infective process has been discovered, 
yet the disease goes on and on, sometimes better, 
sometimes worse It is (and this is aU one can 
sav) a disease commoner in women, commoner in 
temperate climates, commoner following emotional 
stre.ss. Although, as we have seen, rheumatoid 
arthritis is a disease characterised by frequent 
remissions. It takes a considerable time to bum 
itself out. The most likely explanation for its 
occurrence is that stress reactions act on the 
suprarenal glands and the secretion of cortisone is 
inadequate to play Its usual part in preventing the 
body from responding too severely to injury. 
However, the Injection of cortisone has proved, on 
the whole, less useful tliau might have been ex- 


pected, and there Is little reason to suppose that 
in most cases It Is any better than aspirm. 

Osteoarthritis is eoaentiaUy a degenerative disease 
of old people. The bones affected ai€ ordmanh' 
the larger joints: the shoulders, the hips, or the 
spine There is no disease in the ordinary seiise, 
and essentially what has happened is that these 
joints have got " old ” and the bone has ov^crgrowii 
so that movement is less simple than it once was 
Osteoarthritis is not curable, but can be rellc^cd 
by drugs and physiotherapy. 

Gout, so far as one knows, has nothing at all to 
do with rheumatism. It is a metabolic dlseaRc 
caused by the inability of the body to deal with 
certain protein breakdown substances, such ns 
uric acid. Typically, the pam develops in the 
big toe, and the foods concernc l arc such luscious 
products as wines, spirits, liv-er, sweetbreads. 
Although drugs such as cinchophen can help, the 
plain fact is that those liable to gout cannot have 
sweetbreads and wine, liver and siunts, without 
having gout as well Most people, perhaps, would 
prefer the food and wine, but those who dislike 
gout must abstain. 

Fibrositis. All diseases are annoying to the 
patient, but fibrositis is just about ecniallv annoy- 
ing to the doctor Fibrositis, in fjwA. is a condi- 
tion m which people come along (and how often 
they do sob with muscular pain which rnav 1)0 
caused l)y anything from falling down the staich 
to quarrelling with their mother-in-law Al- 
though at one time, and perhaps even now , it ns« d 
to lie said that those with fibrositis could be 
diagnosed by the presence of " nodules ” in then 
muscles, it is almost certain (a) tJiat there are no 
such nodules, and ib) th.it muscul.vr pam mav be 
due to many causes and very largely to ps>ih.i- 
logical ones. 


DISEASES OF THE EYE AND EAR. 

The Eye. 

The eye is frequently compared to a camera, 
and in a general sort of way there is scune re- 
semblance. The eyeball consists of 3 coats 
within which are contained the refracting media 
(1) The outermost layer, the main support of the 
eyeball, comprising the sclera (opaiinci and tin* 
cornea (transparent, covering the front of the 
eyeball) 'flic conjunctiva (the part whicli gets 
infl.ained when you get germs or dust on the siirtai e 
of the eve) is a thm protective membrane covering 
the sclera aixl doubles back to line the inside oi 
the upper and lower lids It storis at the junction 
of the sclera and cornea (2) The mid(lle layer 
containing many blood vessels which torms tiic 
choroid and. m front, the iris (the coloured part 
of the eye) The muscle in the ins enables Its 
central aperture, the pupil, to contract in bright 
light, and to dilate in dim light. (3) The mnei- 
most layer of nervoiLS tissue, the retina The 
retina contains the expanded termination of the 
optic nerve winch is part of the brain Ih hnul 
the ins IS the lens, which is controlled by a scrk -> 
of muhclcs whifh increase or diminish its cnr^."i- 
ture. and tlins i)r()duce. according to the ncarni'^'' 
or ilistance of the object, a clear picture on the 
retina Some of these parts nmv. ot course, he 
affected by disease. Here we shall deal only with 
a few of the more common diseases 


Blepharitis Is an infection of tlie evellds whnb 
is easily recognisable from the red, sore ai)peanii < e 
at the margins, the formation of crusts, and the 
falliiig-out of the eyelashes. If it has just 
developed, an attempt may lie made to treat it at 
home with hot bathing and the so-called (loldcn 
Eye Ointment, but blepharitis is liable to liecome 
a chronic disease, and It is wiser to see a doc tor. 
Penicillin cream or ointment can cure the disease, 
but must never be used save under medical advite, 
allergy to penicillin Is commoner in the eyes than 
anywhere else, and In some cases patients Lave 
lost their sight through Its use in this way. 

Conjunciiv'itis Is the result of infection of the 
conjunctiva, and the symptoms arc the familiar 
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ones of a feeliiiti an if bojiic ent bad ijot into the 
e\e. l uiiiiinK from the eve, and treqiieiitJyBuiimied- 
touether eyelids in the inoruinir. Jn some cases 
it (.in bo treated bv hot iiathinir and eye-baths 
with one oithe nropnetary lotions on the market, 
but it Is much wiser to see your doctor, who can 
Hupplv much more ellective reniedieH and may save 
you :i lot ot unnecessary djscomlort. 

Other Eyr J)isra<<fs. W'e can only mention 
brietly keratitis, inllammatlon of the cornea, 
iritis. Inflammation of the iris; and glaucoma 
These are all ixitentially serious diseases, and 
should not lie diaBno-.ed or treated by the layman, 
(ll.iucorna, in particulai, may lead to blindness if 
help Is not somrlit in time if there is redness and 
CJiiKc.stion over the eye, dimne.ss of vision, 
severe iiain (as contra.sted with the iintation causcsl 
by ( onjunctivitis), and pci haps even voinitintr, 
the doctor must lie called immediately. 

The main disease of the lens is cataract, m whicli 
the lens becomes opaque and \arying degrees ol 
I)lindne.s3 result Ordinal ilv, cataract is a 
condition found m people after middle ajre, but 
somctirnca it is found in children at birth. The 
treatment is by opeiation — one which has be<m 
< arried out for centunes--in which the opaiinc 
lens is removed. 'J’he patient th(‘reafter has to 
wear glasses, hut the vast majority of patients 
obtain good vision. 

In retinitis, however, where the “screen” at 
th(‘ back of the ej e i^ affected, the general outlook 
IS more serious Thi.s is because, whereas cataract 
Is a localised disease, retinitis often signifies some 
bodily illness- infection, hardening of the 
arteries leading to hiemorrhage, diabetes, or kidney 
disorders Sometimes the retina liecomes de- 
t ichcd, leading to blindness As has been 
s.nn/eHtod above, eveor>t in very minor con- 
(id ions, such as styes (a localised infection treated 
in the .same wav as blepharitis), or conjunctivitis, 
the doctor should always bo consulted. He 
sfioiild be consulted, too, when a foreign body 
gets into the eve unless it can lie removed by very 
gentle manipulation with a handkerchief, for it 
nnist be remembered that such “ poking about ” 
on the surface of the ere may do much more hirni 
tlian the original condition So. if a coiirlc ot 
imuutes fail to rernore the grit, give up, and go to 
the surgery. 


The Ear. 

'I'liis IS not merely the outer iiorLlon wdiich is 
visilile to all of us -this part of tin* car perfoims 
the sole function of colle( ting the sounds and 
l(‘ading tliem into a tulic whicli consists of three 
parts the outer part (which is the part in wlucli 
tlie main troubles are (ollections of vva.\, small 
lioils, and sometimes skin irritation), the miiMle 
car, which ii separated from the outer ear by a 
membrane, the ear-drum, and the mam disoidc*- 
of which Is otitis media, due to lufiction, lastly, 
the iimer ear, where the sound impuLses, trans- 
mitted bv a chain of tinv bones through the middk* 
Cfir. reach the nerve w'hicli passes them to the 
brain. 

Wax, or Cerumen, is naturally secreted in the 
ear, but in most cases will dry up and fall out, 
Soum unfortunate people, how-evor, tend to 
accumulate it. so that after varying periods of time 
the ear Is cxnnpletely blocked and deafness otiurs 
'L'hen they have to go to the doctor to have it 
syilnged. There is no cure for this tciideiicv 
except periodic svriuglng, although there is an oil 
on the market which allegedly softens the wa.x 
and makes it come away of itself. Boils in this 
p.irt of the ear are Siiiall but rather painful; 
thev should be entrusted to the doctor, who will 
give something to relieve the pain However, 
once the boil has started, it Is unlikely to regress, 
and will probably come to a head and burst, with 
consequent relief to the patient. Whilst we are 
dealing with the outer ear it should lie said that, 
like the eves. It should not l>e Interfered with 
except by someone who know'S something ab^t 
it. Mothers should not poke the corners of towels 
Into the ear In an attempt to elenn it. nor If, as 
freijuently happens, a child puts a bead or a pea 


into the ear sliould they try to dig it out. This 
should be left to the doctor. 

Otitis Media, or infection of the middle ear. Is 
another cause of earache, and. burc the middle car 
is shut of! by the ear-drum from contact with the 
outside world, the ordmarv source of inftdion is 
from the throat by way ol the KuHtacliiau tiiije. 
a narrow tube whidi p.i.sscs between the Lu( k ot 
the throat and the middle car Its normal 
tunction is to e'lualise r>rcsKiire between the 
middle ear and the atmosphtTc -that is why, for 
example, when a large gun is being lircd, soldier-i 
are told to keep their mouths open, otherwise 
their ear-drums might lie hurst Hut not onlv air 
but germs can pass i.p the tube, and when in- 
tection exists in the throat (such as adenoids or 
tonsillitis) it may move up to the middle ear and 
start disease. M h^m this happens, pns begins to 
form and ai cumulates until it presses against the 
ear-drum, which causes seveie pain. Without 
treatment one of two thniga may then happen, 
either the ear-dnun bursts or the mtection may 
spread back wains into the inasioid .area- an area 
ot spemgy bone immediately bcliind the e.ir This 
13 known as mnstoidit !•*, and togetlier with otitis 
media, can be dealt with oniv by a ssiIJcd doi tor 
Sometimes antibiotics arc adeijuate, but m other 
cases operation is necc-sary. 

'1 inintus IS the medical term for noises in llie 
ears, which is one of the commonest (onditions 
met with in the doctor’s surgery. There arc 
muncrous phv'sical causes, but there can be little 
doubt that \er> m.anv ot the cases cecn are neurotic 
and show no plivsical disorder at all 8ome of 
those unfortunate people, who undoubtedly suffer 
.1 great dc-al, go .nround f>om one doctor to another 
seeking r I • f .ind I u'l’ g to hnd it. Ix'c.j^use the 
trouble is so often in their minds rather than tneir 
ears One of the physical causes of tinnitus is 
otosclerosis, n disease of the inner ear in which 
the tissues become hardened and increasing 
deafness results The treatment has not been, on 
the whole, very suceijssful, but the fairly recent 
operation of fenestration sometimes gives good 
results. 


DISEASES OF WOMEN. 

The Internal sexual organs of women, like the 
unnarv svsteni. can best lie described as shaped 
like a capital Y. At the tips of the letter are the 
ovaries, the female sex glands, the two linilis run- 
ning dowuiwardg are the Fallopian tubes, the 
point where they meet is the uterus or womb; 
and the single leg at the foot is the vagina. The 
ovaries have alreadv Iveen mentioned. They give 
out two honnones which control the sexual life: 
o-«trm. which, in a very general way, may be 
said to be stimulating, and progesterone, which, 
during pregnancy, has a sedative effect on the 
womb. These two hormones also control the 
menatiual cycle- (a) by producing an ovum each 
month which passes dow-n the Fallopian tube to 
the womb ready to be fertilised (this happens 
alKiiit the fourteenth day — half-way between two 
periods), and (6) when fertilisation does not occur, 
bringing about the removal of the lining of the 
womb — w'hich Is the meaning of menstruation — 
and then proceeding to build it up again. 

The breasts, too, are secoiidarv sexual organs, 
and are also under tbe influence of the ovarian 
hormones. One of the commonest and most 
tiivTal complaints encountered by the doctor Is 
that thev are either too small or too large. How- 
ever. small breasts cannot be made larger, and 
are just as efficient for feeding babies as large 
ones, which are not always so effective as they 
appear If breasts become too large they cau 
be dealt with by plastic surgery. Two more 
.serious conditions are mastitis and cancer of th£ 
breast, lioth of which .are characterised bv lumps 
within the breast tissue. It is not proposed here 
to discuss these two conditions in detail except to 
say that mastitis may be uncomfortable but is not 
necessarily dangerous, and can usually l>e treated 
medically, whereas cancer Is obviously extremely 
grave The reason nothing more is being said Is 
that any woman with a lump in her breast must 
go ol once to a doctor — reading about It is xiseless. 
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and, although nothing ficrious may be wrong, 
there can be no doubt that, if there Is, every day 
wasted lessens the chance of prolonging life. 

Abscesses also occur in the breast, nearly always 
during the time when the mother is feeding her 
child. Here again a lump apT)ears, but in this 
case it is accompanied by redness oyer the area 
and fever. Treatment is surgical. 

Oovho)dis and Salpinoitis. The former means 
inllauunation of the ovary, which is ordinarily not 
due to infection but to some internal defect. The 
symptoms are usually low back pain (which is a 
very common gyruccologital symiptom) and heavy 
loss during the periods Tieatment is entirely a 
matter for the gvneecologist. 'L’hc latter disease 
18 an infection of the Fallopian tubes, often follow- 
ing abortion, but sometimes conveyed by the blood 
from another septic soiucc lu the body. There is 
high temperature, pain in the lower aljdomen. and 
frequently vaginal ilischarge Since the disease 
can become chionic and is Iikelv to lead to sterility, 
immediate attention sliouid be sought. Ovarian 
i'l/sis are of different typ-es and of vaiying degrees 
of seventy, before the era of effective surgery it 
was not uncommon for certain types of cyst to 
liccome larger than the patient. But needless to 
sav, this does not occur now. 

The womb, or uterus, is subject to many dis- 
eases, but here we shall only mention Jibroids. a 
non-mahguant tumour, which, howeyer, may 
iieces-sitate major surgery. The mam symptom 
of flbroids is severe incnsirual loss. 

Cancer of the Womb is of two types, cancer of 
the body or of the cerMX. The womb is pear- 
shaped, and the body is the main imit, whereas 
the cer'.ix is the narrow part which piojcobs into 
the vagina. Cancer of the cervix usually occurs 
in middle-aged women with a large family, 
whereas cancer of the body of the uterus occurs 
slightly later in life (titty to sixtv) and most 
commonly in those who are childless 'fbe 
symptoms will not be dcsciilwd in detail, but anv 
woman who, at ter the menopause, has slight 
bleeding, especially after intcHOursc. and fairly 
constant watery discharge, must see her doctor at 
once The treatment of cancer depends upon 
circumstances. Operation is nearly always 
necessary, but in certain cases radium will be 
used. Finally, the uterus may have an infected 
limiig, endomelnhs, another cause of discharge 
and low back pain, or its ligaments which ordinarily 
support it in the pelvis' may sag with age or 
freffuent childbirth, and prolapse may occur In 
prolapse, the womb sags down into the vagina, 
and the cervix may even aripear outside. The 
usual svrijptoins, apart from visible evnlence, are 
low back pain and a heavy, dragging feeling in the 
lower abdomen. 

Discharge, or Leucorrhora (strictly speaking, 
leucorrhoea refers to white discharge), mav^ lie, as 
we have seen, due to many caiiscs — in fact, to 
infection of any part of the genital tract. In the 
upper part, the womli and the Fallopi.an tubes, 
the most common cause of infection ia following a 
childbirth in which all the products have not been 
removed or after abortion, but discharge is also 
common when the vagina has been infected with 
v'anous types of germs and fungi, (lenerallv, it 
is advisable for a patieiit who has discharge which 
IS {a) too copious, (&) lilood-stained, (c) offensive, 
or (d) irritating, to see a doctor cm soon as possible. 
On the other hand, there is a perfectly normal 
discharge, more plentiful in some women than 
others, which may become offensive if personal 
hygiene is inadequate. This need not be the 
subject of concern, but women would be well 
advised to adopt here the continental hal>it of 
douching — not with antiseptic, but with ordinary 
warm water. 

Dvsmenorrhcra, or pain with the periods. Is very 
common, and occurs In many different condition.s. 
Ilowever. in those who have not bad children, 
and especially in young girls, it is likely that thei-e 
Is a large psychological element involved. In a 
symptom which has so many varying causes the 
sensible thing to do. If the pain is troublesome, is 
to see the doctor. 


Many women are verv troubled at the prospect 
of the change of life or menopavse 'Jliis. in 
ifself. is not unnatural, for iiol>o<iv likes 
growing older. But this quite natural tear is 
overlaid wdth all sorts of additional ort s based on 
sheer nonsense, women olten talk to each other 
as if the change of life means the end of licing a 
woman, as if it must be accompanied by all sorts 
of painful and uncomfortaMe symiitoms, sueli ns 
“ hot flushes,” depression, severe losses of blood, 
and so on. Now flic menopause Las no iiiduence 
whatever upon the sexual lile (although naluralh' 
It has upon fertility), desire is not affected, and 
indeed it is reconnfed iliat .a famous foiirlcsan, 
at the age of eight v, on being asked by ^'olf.^l^e 
when W'omen ceased to feel desire, replied : ” I 
don't know- -I haven t lived long enoiigli.” 'fhe 
” hot flushes ” appear to be a disease of iivllwa- 
tiuiis. Mince thev are i.mly found amongst simpler 
Ticoples, In anv case, (liey can be tie.itcd by 
hoimones and dear upi'anlv readily 'I’hii same 
applies to heav> losses of blood. 'Ilierc is no 
leason at all why women should suffer duiing the 
menopause 

Abortion is a word which, to the doctor, docs not 
have the unidcusiint coniintation wbuh it ap- 
parentb has to tliose who peihap.-! too iiv u!h read 
some of the Sunday newspaper. It docs not 
nciessanb ‘sivnitv j.t'v ciimiiial act. and its simple 
dcilmtion is I .\pid~ioii of the uterine contents 
before the viabilitv of the fatiis (r.f.. the twentv- 
eighth week) ” 'J'his means that an abortion or 
miscarriage is the termination of any pregnancy 
prior to the tunc w'hen the fodns is able to mrv ivc 
The two main sjniptoins of abortion arc (a) 
bleeding, and ib) abdominal pain. The bleeding 
may be slight imlialb , but obviously anv bleeding 
during pregnancy ought to be reported at once. 
l*aiu IS in the lower abdomen and spa. anodic in 
character, like (ohc it works up to a height and 
then temporarily jias^cs off. Anv pregnant 
woman with imim and bleeding should at once go 
to bed and send for the doctor Cnimnol 
abortion is brought about deliberately, citlier liv 
Ihe use of diugs or bv mjeeting substanies into 
(he womb Both the.-e piaelues, although verv 
(X)mmoii, aic extieineb dangerous, tin ic are nu 
ilrugs taken b> nioufli wha h can produce abortion 
without also endangering lite, and injecting water 
or anything else into the wond) is liable to lead 
to sepsis and dcatli 'Ibe Irequciuy ot alKirtlon 
in general is about one m every five pregnancies 

Auienorrhtra means stoppn.g of the periods 
It may .signity eitlicr i»rcgnancv . glandular disepse. 
or can be purely psj chologu :il 


Contraceplion. 

This IS another sub jet t which will Ic only 
bneflj dealt with. siiKC if one <iocs intend to 
practise birth conliol one should citlici go to the 
local Birth Control fdiine or to a gynatologisl 
The matter ot whether or not a baby is Ixirn is 
too important to leave to chance, so anj method 
used should be effective. Basicully, theie arc 
four methods of contraception' (1) cljenntal. 
whether with tablets, douches, or Jellu's, tins is 
increasinglv reliable, but certainly not 100 I'cr 
cent, effective (‘2) The use of appliances, '-ucli as 
the sheath in men or the cap which fits over the 
openmg of the womb in women (these, pioperlv 
fitted, and combined with a chemical contra- 
ceptive Jelly, are almost 100 per cent effective)- 
(M) The tvpe of metliod which “ physiological ” 
— that is, which makes no use ot any artificial 
appliance or chemical, one such method is simply 
to cease intercourse lioforc emission takes place — 
to say the least of it this method is unreliable. 
The other Is tlie u.sc of the " safe period,” w'hich is 
recognised by the Bornan Catholic Church and 
based on the fact that ovulation occurs at some 
time in the mld-pcrlod, usually nlxiut the four- 
teenth day. Intercourse outside this period is 
unlikely to lead to pregnancy, since, in effect, 
there are only aliout four daj.s in the month when 
this could occur. The ordy problem is: which 
I'oj^r days? It is possible to find this out by 
daily readings of the vaginal temperature carrlecl 
out over some months, but It must be repeated 
that advice al30ut birth control should lie accepted 
from nobody but a thoroughly qualified specialist. 
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BABY CARE 


THE HEALTH OF THE MOTHER. I 

■J'he health of a baby duiing Its early >ears ol 
life is 80 bound up with the health of the mother 
(hat the two must be considered toirether Indeed 
the intimate relationship whu h exists between the 
two before birth is, m normal circumstances, con- 
tinued after birth and throughout the whole of tJie 
llrst year. It is therefore necessaiv to consider 
first the health of the mother before the biith ol 
the child 

1 1 has now been cstablislied beyond doubt that 
the health of the expectant and nursint: mother 
affects profoundly the health and wcll-belnir of 
her infant It is not merely a question of Kood 
liodilv health Mental contentment and freedom 
fiom anxiety are also important It is necessary, 
therefore, to encourage a placid state of niiml 
trom the iiutset This can best he done by inakini; 
the arraiiRements for adequate care and super- 
vision as early as possible As soon, therefore, as 
pret'iianoy is suspected the mother should seek 
the advice of her family doctor 

When the pregnancy is contlrnied the question 
ivhethcr to have the baby at home or in hospital 
must lie decided Much will depend on the opinion 
«tf the doctor, who may consider contineinent in 
hospital advisable on mcdi(>al Krounds Othei 
1 onsiderationa will also enter into tins decision, 
such as the suitahihty ot home c»)iiditionH. the caie 
ol other children in the family, the availability of 
(fomcstic help and so on If iL is decided to have 
the baby at home, arramtemenfs must be made for 
securing the services of a midwife 'I’hc sooner 
tfiese arramrements are made, and other matters I 
such as the provision ot home help and care for 
the other children decided, the sooner will tin* I 
mother he able to settle contentedly to prepare 
tor the baby Subject to the advice Kivcn by 
the doctoi and midwife the more natural the lite 
the expectant mother lives the better 

Experience iii a mimher of countries, includiiijt 
( ircat Britain, in the Second \S orld War, contlnned 
I lie view that the nutrition of the expectant 
mother is ot vital importance, both to her own 
health and to that ot the hahy That is m) 
throughout pregnancy, and especially in the earlier 
months Fioni the moment that pregnancy is 
diagnosed, theicfore. it is essential that the mother 
should have a good and varied diet, with plenty of 
fruit, salads, and vegetables, in addition to fresh 
meat and tlsh, milk, butter, eggs, and cheese, for it 
18 trom these materials that the essentnl proteuH, 
(he fats, carbohydrates, and mineral salts requiieil 
l)y the developing infant are drawn Adequate 
hupiilies of vitamins are also required, cspeeiallv 
when the hahy is growing rapidly in the later 
months of pregnancy, and these are usuallv sup- 
j)hed in the torni ot cod -liver oil or hahbul-liver 
oil which contains vitamins A and 1 ). ami fresh 
orange or tomato juice or concentrated orange 
juue. lObC-hip s>iup, blackcurrant pvrap. etc. 
which contain vitamin C Multi-vitamin prepara- 
tions containing a number ot vitamins may be 
taken on the recommendation iff the doctor or 
welfaie centre 

Mineral salts, and especially calcium and iron, 
are essential tvir both the mother and the child, 
csiieclaily iliiring lactation ('ale mm is supplied 
naturally by means of milk, cheese, and vt^getahlc-.. 
and iron by wav of green vegetables, egg yolk, 
liver, peas, beans and lentils, oatmeal, and whole- 
meal flour I 

Tlie old tradition that the ex pee taut mother 
slioiild attempt to eat enough (or two people is, of 
<*ourse. a fallacy A good, well-nourishing diet 
taken at regular mcal-tiiiies Is all that is reqiiireil 
Similarly, the other elementary principles of 
healthy living shouhl be tnllowod, with adequate 
fresh air, exercise and sleep, and a lost duiiiig the 
day Before attempting anything exceptional, 
swell as hard exercise or swimming, medie.il advice 
should be taken. 


MEDICAL SERVICES. 

It Is no part of these notes to describe (tie 
arrangements for the conllnement. but It is obv ions 
that this will be made much easier if adequate pre- 
paration has been made. Tlie expectant mother 


should therefore make sure that she is getting all 
the help which the health and vvcltare scrviees can 
giv^e These services are now very extensive, and 
they .are available to everyone lender the 
National Health IService. lor (‘xample, the help 
and advice of a doctor nnd midw ife are freely avail- 
able. and so also are the welfare ehmcH of the local 
authority ond the expert care of the hospitals 

'The Local Health Authorities now prov ide a free 
ambulance service for those who may med it, and 
alw) a home helvv service whereby a hclpei experi- 
enced in the running ot a home lan come to .is'-lst 
the family during the time of confinement, and 
also if necessary during the nursing peiitxi 
laxal Health Authorities may make a charge for 
this home-help service 

If theie are other young children in the family it 
may lx; possilile to nuikc use of day or residential 
nurseries where these are provided by the Lwal 
Health Authority, and old people in the house may 
be encouraged to go to an old people’s club during 
the day or be found tempi^aiy residential .accom- 
modation elsewhere in making these aiTange- 
nicnts the advice ('f tlu* healtli visitor will lx* 
valuable Lcx;al Health .\uthoi dies are empowered, 
under the National Healtn Service Act, to tiro- 
vidc nursing equipment .iinl additional eomforts 
in the home 'Hiese may take the form of liedding 
.'-lid blankets, and nursing equipment may include 
such items as lx;d-p<an,s. macintosh sheeting, air- 
11 tigs, and befl c‘radle« taical authorities can 
make a charge for lending this equipment 
Vnother helpful provision is that of a lecuper.itive 
holiday after confinement 

It goes without sav mg that regular cxamliMtions 
of the expectant mo( Iter’s health should be^made, 
and thc-.e ante-natal examinations may lx; carried 
out by the general practiiioner, at the welfare 
ceiitie, or at hospital Similarly, an examination to 
detect that no nnr.ctr disability remains as a result 
of the confinement is also essential to prevent 
suKseciuent ill-health 'J'his post-natal examina- 
tion, which IS usually made aliont six weeks nftcr 
the conflnement, mav he undertaken by the famil:' 
doctor or at the welfare clinic or the hospital 


GENERAL PREPARATION: 

'Pwo of the Important things to prepare in 
advance are the baby s clothing, and cqulTimcnt 
and furniture 

('lo{he$ have undergone revolutionary changes 
in the past thirty years Whereas it was ft'rmerlv 
the fashion to provide elabomte sets of chdhing, 
often in three c'r four layers, the objective to-dav is 
to provide the simplest and lightest clothes which 
will keep the baby warm and comfortable and at 
the same time allow free movement and exerei«e 
It is essential to rememlver when buy ing or making 
baby’s clothe®, and also later on when washing 
fhein, tlint a baby's skin is very sensitive and 
liable to chafe easily The under-garments 
must be of soft and line material that wall wash and 
wear w'ell, and the layer next to the baby's skin 
should be the same in summer and in winter 
and night as well as dav A common mistake 
IS to put too manv clothes on the body A 
baby loses heat quicklv trom the whole skin, 
including the legs, and In cold weather the legs 
sliould be covered The old tradition ot wearing 
’oonneta is now nearly dead Provided that the 
hahy is not directly exposed to draughts and keen 
winds, there is no neeil to wear any head covering ex- 
cept in very cold weather, when a woollen bomiet 
which covers the ears should bt; worn out of doors 

] ests should lx; of soft, fine waxil. silk or silk 
merino, and long enough in the iKsly to ensure that 
there is no gap Ixstvvccu vest and napkin. A wide 
piece of tape can lx; sewn to the bottom of the 
(rout of the vest so that the napkin can be piimed 
to the vest without tearing it The neck of the 
vest should lx; wide enough to go over the babv ’s 
head wdthout forc« 

Napkins are usually of two kinds: soft nni«Un 
B<iuares to be worn next to the skin, and turki^h 
towelling worn over these as an addM pixitecilon 
The various ways of putting on and changing 
napkins are best learnt by demonstration bv the 
midw lie or at the clinic. 
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In cold weather the babv will need. In addition 
to vest and napkin, a woollen jersey and knickers 
and jfood woollen socles Ions enoush to reach 
almost to the knee. As woollen socks are easily 
kicked off they should lie drawn in by a ribbon 
and tied above the ankle. In really cold weather a 
lonK-sleevcd double-breasted matinee coat of wool 
should be worn. 

In hot weather the baby may need only vest 
and napkin, but care must be taken to add 
clothes as soon as it turns c»x)ler. Incidentally it 
is wiser not to speak of suimner and winter 
clothes when dealing with voung children. In the 
British Isles, at any rate, a winter day can 1)0 warm, 
and cold spells occur in the summer. If the 
system is adopted of adding warm garments to the 
foundation of vest and napkin acrording to the 
temperature indoors or outdotn-s. the child will be 
most comfortable. In this, as in all other matters 
relatmg to the care of the baby, common sense 
plavs a very largo part. 

Bibs are needed to save the clothes when the 
child dribbles or regurgitates its food after feeding. 
Thev should be of soft, absorbent material, such 
as drill or cotton, with tav>os to tie round the neck 
and the waist Hibs inaile of plastic material aie 
not recommended, as they may cover the child’s 
fiwe if he falls asleep, and a young baby was stilled 
in this manner not long ago. 

Binders are not necessary after the first ten 
days of the baby’s life Once the stump of the 
umbilical cord has separated and the scar at the 
navel has healed the binder should be discaiilcd. 

The eQiiivmevt and fiirnihac required are simiile 
and will vary with the type of home and tmancial 
circumstances, but the underlying principles are 
the same for all homes. The first essential is 
cleanliness. This means not only provision for 
bathing the baby, but also facilities for washing 
the baby’s clothes and napkins, and for the clean 
prepanition of the baby’s food and clean surround- 
ings generall v It is essential also that the mother 
should 1)6 able to see to her own cleanliness and in 
particular the care of her clothes and hands. 

A low chair on which the mother can sit to nurse 
and bath the babv is useful, and this can be im- 
provised by cutting down an ordinary wooden 
chair. It can be painted a bright colour and It 
should be scmblied at regular intervals — for 
example, once a month. 

The cot for the young baby can. if necessary, 
l»o miprovised from such things as a wicker 
basket. During the late war, cots were even 
improvised from orange boxes ! It is, however, 
worth while to buj a wicker cr.idle and later a 
l^ge dropaide cot, as this will last well into 
Infiincy. A point to be remembered about cots 
and also about play-pens is that the bars should 
not be more than 3 inches apart, so that the babv 
cannot get his head through. iUso there should 
be no collapsible parts which can suddenly give 
way and trap the lingers. 

Bedding for the cot will include a blanket to go 
under the mattress. Next conies the nnder- 
blanket on top of the mattiess Over this comes 
the inaciutosh or other waterproof material with 
the flannelette drawsheet over it. The baby is 
wrapped in a shawl or soft blanket and covered 
with a top blanket. An extra blanket niav be 
needed in cold weather. Many leading authorities 
on baby care recommend that a pillow should 
never bo ased, and certaiiilv not a soft pillow, for 
babies have been known to be suffocated by these. 
When discussing later on the prepaiation of fotxl, 
the washing of the baby and the washing of baby’s 
Rothes, reference will lie made to some other items 
of equipment required. 

With quiet and orderly preparation for the 
coming of the baby, pregnancy can be a very 
happy time. Indeed, that is what Nature 
intended it to be. and most women are never eo 
well as during the months of pregnancy. 

THE HEALTH OF THE BABY. 

So far these notes have cj^lt primarily with the 
health of the mother. Independent life begins for 
the baby from the moment he is born. The strniu- 
lus of the external air makes him draw his first 
breath, and immediately his own circulation re- 
places that of the mother on which be has been 
dependent for the past nine months. But a new 
as.soclatlon begins. It is the baby's birth-right 
that he should be nursed and fed b> his mother. 


and the Intimate relations which exist between 
mother and baby render them, in effect, one per- 
son lor nearly the whole ot the fimt year of life 
'J'he more the mother knows about babies in 
general, and her own baby in particulffr. the bettor. 

Caro ot the Newly Bom Baby. 

This is. ot course, the province ot the midwife, 
who, in addition to cleaning thi* eyes and freeing 
the mouth from nuicns, will bath the baby and 
wrap up carefully to prevent chilling. After 
weighing, the baby is i>ut into his cot while the 
iiiidwite looks after the mothci 

The (Jord. Betorc bn Hi the baby gets his 
noiiTLsbinent from the mother through a coni 
which eiiteis his body at the navel and at the other 
end Ls fixed to a large spoiige-Iike structure (the 
placenta) attached to the Inner wall ot the mother’s 
womb. Although the hloode of mother and baby 
do not intermingle, oxjgen and nntiitive sna*- 
stances in the inothor's>l)lood pass via the iilacenta 
into the baby’s circulation and waste product^ 
are transfeired froiii tlie hidus to the mother’s 
blood. The babv is part of tlie mother 'I’hat is 
one reason w'hy tlie expectant mother should not 
ov'er-indiilge in tobacco or alcohol! 

Directly alter birth the niJdwile or doctor ties 
off the cord and the stump tails off in .atiout seven 
days 'fhe scar at the navel heals about the 
tenth day. If strict cleanliness is not ol)ser\ed 
in handling the babv during that tune the cord 
stimip may become septic and the baby’s life be 
endangered, 'fhe directions ot the dot;tor and 
midwife must therefore be followed caielnllv. 

eight and Length. ’Pue weight at birth varies 
usually lietween 6* and 8 lb. It Is sometimei us 
high as 10 lb. or as low as 5 lb. Boys usually 
weigh more than girls , the length of a baby at 
birth Is usually 19 to 20 in. 

The 7 >rematuTe baby is not necessarily one which 
ifl l)Orn before the end ot the normal j)regnancv, 
and otten babies liorn three weeks ]>cloie they are 
expected are normal m size and do not reijuire 
special care The newly born baby weighing less 
than r>I lb. Is usually regarded as prcinahire and 
treated accordingly Premature babies have not 
got the natural resistance of the normal l>aby and 
require siieeial care For example, the results of a 
cold or infiiienza, or any septie mteclion. are mote 
serious in these babies, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to cxeicLse strict watch over them and keep 
them apart from other children and adult'c 
Again the body temperature of these babies is 
often low and requires to be kept up to norma! 
by artificial means, such as hot Ijotfles .ind extr.i 
clothing or tlectric blankets Some liabies 
are so small and deheate that they have to lie 
nursed in an incubator Ih-emature babies are 
difficult to feed and they do not suck so vigorously 
as a normal infant. On the other hand, it is c^ lii 
more )ini>ortant that they should Ijc breast-fed, il 
pos.sible, than with nomial infants. Kxtra c are is 
therefore neteasaiy with the premature Infant, 
and many Local Health Authoiities ha\ri amiiigo- 
rnents for nursing these liabies either at hosiulnl 
or at home with a specially experienced nurse. It 
IS impoitant to remember that premature lvalues 
need special attention thi-onghout the first vear of 
life, for if neglected thev arc espi'c-laily liable to 
bronchitis and pneuinoTiiii 'Phe c-are taken b\ 
health and hospital audionties tc> save such baliic 
Is well worth while, for once thev jatss the critic a! 
early months they develop fidly, Ivjth in mind 
and l)ody, into normal health v ptniplo. 

The Skin. At birth the skin of a babv is red 
and covered with a protective tattv snlistance 
which comes off with the first bath : the redness 
persists for a few days, 'fhe skin of a baby is 
extremely delicate and iieciis very caretul atten- 
tion. This will lie emphasised later when the 
question of washing and bathing Is considered. 

The Head of the new-born Iiaby mav look a 
little out of shaiie. This Is liecause of the pres- 
sure during birth and It rapidly becomes normal 
The bones of the skull are separated from each 
other in the new-born liaby. and on the middle of 
the top of the head there are tw’o diamond-shaped 
soft spaces where the skull bones meet, 'fhe 
Hijace towards the front of the top of the bead is 
known as the anterior fontanello, and the doctor 
and midwife often gain useful information on tbe 
child’s condition from the bulging or depression 
of this area. The other oiiening towards the back 
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of the skull is pmaller and is known as the posterior 
fontanelle. This ck^ses in sjx or eiKht weeks, but 
the anterior fontanelle remains oi»eu for about 
eleven to eighteen months. 

GJiest aruLAbdom^^n No special comment is 
needed concemiiiK the chest of the baby, but the 
abdomen is normally more prominent than in 
older children. This is duo partly to the very 
large liver of the young baby and also to the tact 
that the stomach stretches to take in as much as 
3 or 4 oz. of milk at one feed 

Nervous system Even a newly bom baby can 
grasp an object and hold it it can also suck 
and swallow Irom birth, but the special sen.ses are 
not well developed Loud noises will startle the 
baby, but he cannot at llrst recognise where a 
particular noise comes from Babies arc par- 
ticularly sensitive to bright lights, but for some 
time cannot properly control the movements of 
the eyes and head so as to be able to gaze stea/lily 
at anything The sense of smell and taste develop 
m a few days. Movements of arms and legs are 
not co-ordinated at first, but at the end of the 
third or fourth month of life the child can usually 
hold up his head. At the end of five or .six months 
the baby makes an attempt to sit up. although 
this may he delayed until the seventh or eighth 
month By the ninth month the chil 1 begins to 
crawl and can usually stand at the end of ten 
months At twelve oi fourteen months he walks 
The young babv is very sensitive to Ins sur- 
roundmgs. If tliese ore unfamiliar he mav. for 
example, refuse to feed Also it the mother or a 
relative is nervous m handling him lie will immedi- 
ately become fiightcncd it is therefore very 
important to learn how to handle a baby properly 
and lirmJy so as to gam uud hold the child’s cou- 
lidence 

Speech Rounds are made a few weeks after 
birth, but single words are (inly said towards the 
end of the first year Ileal talk does not occur 
unfit about twenty months or two years 

The 'Teeth One of the reasons why It is impor- 
tant to ensure the adequate nutrition of the mother 
during pregnancy is tliat the infant’s first, or milk 
teeth, are developing at this time, so that they are 
alre.idy present within the gums at birth Thev 
appear through the gums iii the follow mg order — 
T/iwcr central incisors 6th to Gth month 

ripTier central and outer 

iiirisors . . . 7th to 8th month 

T/iwer outer incLsors 10th to 12th rnontli 

J^'iivt molars , 14th to 16th month 

Canine teeth (eye teeth) . 17tb to 18th month 

Recond molars. . 24th to .‘50Hi month 

Although there are wide variations in the time 

of appearance of teeth, eight teetli should be 
picsent liy the end of tlie first year, and aii twenty 
of the milk teeth tiv the end of the second year 

'I lie rireventum of dental decay depends, there- 
fore, partly on tl^e goo<i nutrition of the mother, 
hut also on freedom from illness of the inlant, 
especially one which effects the intake of food for 
anv length of time The rireservation of the teeth 
depends on the presence of an adequate supply of 
mineial salts, and especially caiemm and also of 
vilaimn D. Kxerci.se for the Jaws by the gnawang 
of hard crusts, or rusks, is also necessaiy 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

If fa important to have a clear idea of the needs 
of the young baby in order that a regula. routine 
may be worked out which will place the least strain 
on the mother and give the baby the maximum 
degree of comfort and security. It is also ncces- 
sai V to know where to turn for guidance and advice 
in a <litllculty 'I he family doctor is. ot course, the 
stand-by in emergency and ii illness Is suspected 
He IS. how’ever, a very busy man, and the vouiig 
mother may not want to worry him with enquiries 
which, although important to tier, are relatively 
trivial to him. The midwife, the health visitor, 
the liome nurse, and the Welfare Ontre are all 
available to advise. When in doubt do not hesi- 
tate to nsk for advice The mere sharing of an 
anxiety with another is helpful. 

The baby's material requirements arc simple. 
They arc food, cleanliness, warmth, and sleep luid. 
aoove ah. an orderly routine. • 

The Dally Routine. 

Opiuioii varies as to the frequency of baths fox 


the newly-bom infants, but it is now a common 
practice to bath the baby Immediately after birth, 
and then to leave him until the stump of the cord 
has ep!i rated, at the seventh to the tenth day, the 
skin bemg cleaned, when necesFary. with olive oiL 

Alter this time the baby will take a bath each 
day 

A baby’s skm is very sensitive and will quickly 
chafe and get <-ore if roughly handled. It is there- 
fore necessary to exercise the greatest care in the 
choice of materials used for washing and m the 
handling and diying of the skm, Great care 
hhoiild be taken to select the finest soap and the 
softest of wanhmg liannels or spcjnger.. 'J'owels 
must be soft, ilry, and clean, so that the skin can 
be dried Ihoroughly by gentle rubbing Gentle 
handimg is particularly necessary for the creases 
of the skill and behind the cars Some experts 
say that ptiwder is unnecessary after bathing, but 
tlierc is little doubt that a good dustmg powder 
hcIpH to preserve and soothe the baby’s skin and 
to keep it dry 

If the skin becomes inflamed and sore expert 
advice should be sovight, as the baby is very 
Hupcoptible to septic Infections which can enter 
through small abrasions or cracks m the skm. 

Sun and Air. 

Many skin cfinditions in infancy, and indtud 
other illnesses, are predisposed to either by neglect 
or excessive care J..eaviiig the baby to he in wet 
and dirty napkins is one example, and at the otner 
extreme is the failure to allow free access (»f air and 
sunlight to the skm by over clothing The 
human skin has many miportant functions, includ- 
ing the mauitenance of the temperatuie of the 
body, and it is also concerned with the manufac 
ture of vitamin D by the action of rsuiiiight on the 
.®kin It is therefore essenllaJ that the body should 
obtain a reasonable amount of fresh ajf and 
sunlight 

Sore Buttocks The best way to r>revent a 
baby from developing 60rene.S8 of the skm ot the 
buttocks IS early framing in clean habits, as m 
many instances the mflammation of the skm is 
due to irritation set up by the child's urine or 
motions Obviously a clean dry napkin will 
not cause this soreiiess. and the well-tramed child 
M)on learns to keep clean and dry Accidents 
will, of course, happen and some little upset m 
the diet may cause frequent stools It is there- 
fore essential to change the napkins regularly and 
to clean the buttocks thoroughly after a motion 
All fa'oil matter should Ijc remo\ed with cotton 
wool swabs (which are put immediately into the 
“ dirty ” bucket), and the buttocks are then 
cleaned gently with warm water, dried and pow- 
dered It the skin is red and sure, olive oil may 
be used for cleaning instead of water, and zinc and 
castor oil ointment or cold cream instead of pow- 
der If the soreness is marked the daily l>ath 
can be stopped for a day or two, but expert advice 
should be souglit if it does not clear up quickly 

CARE OF THE CLOTHES. 

Apart from the fact that every mother likes her 
batiy to look clean and neat it is essential to keep 
the clothes clean Ijecause of the sensitiveness of 
the young miant to infection of all kinds. Cracks 
or abrasions of the skin may turn septic if dirt 
conies in contact with them and dirty clothes ttr 
towels are pf.rticukirly liable to cause infections ot 
this kind. Apart from this, badly washed clothes 
may also set ui> inflammation of tlie skin b> Ix'iug 
hard, and thereby chafing the skm. or bccAuse 
irritating fatty aads from the wixmg kmd of soap 
have not lieen completely rinsed (uit The first 
essential is thereiore to wash all articles which 
may come into contact with the liaby regularly 
ami frequently 

The mother must see that her own clothes and 
bodv are clean and m particular that her hamis 
are washed thoroughly before the baby is handled 
Her aprons and overalls should be w'ashed 
frequently and discarded at once if soiled This 
is particularly important if soiling takes place 
when the babv’s napkins are changed. 

Towels must be clean, soft, and tlioroughly dry, 
before they are used. 

Flannels and sponges should l)e washed fre- 
quently in hot water and thoruughl> rinsed ffee of 
soap. Face flannels should be Ixjiled once a week. 

Napkxns require special care They should 
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first 1)6 sluiced under ninninff water to wash out 
all solid matter, and then left in a bucket of cold 
water until ready for washing. Washing should 
be done in warm water with a good soap lather 
with thorough rubbing, and rinsed in several lots 
of water until all the soap is rinsed out After 
wringing they are hung up to dry Drying should 
not take place too quickly, as the napkins will then 
be hard. For this reason it is liest to dry them (uit 
of doors. Mangling will help to make the napkins 
soft after drying. 

Baby's Clothes. Different materials require 
different methods of washing, but the principles 
set out above hold good for all elothes The 
washing must be thorough, in water which is hot 
enough to enable dirt to be removed but not so 
hot that the clothes cannot l)e well cleaned by 
hand It 18 particularly neeessarv to see that 
neck and cuffs are cleaned properly, and the same 
coimucnt applie.s to the lower edge of the vest 
which may be soiled from the napkin 

Bibs should be boiled at regular intervals, as 
they are liable to get tinelly from regurgitated 
milk 

SLEEP. 

If a baby is warm and comfortable and well fed 
its natural reaction is to sleep The newborn 
infant sleeps for eighteen to twenty liours each 
dav. waking only to be fed. and even at twehe 
months he will require fourteen or lilteen hours 
sleep each day. Sound sleep is essential to good 
health, and bad management of the young baby 
nnv result In faulty habits wh’^li last throughout 
life Thus undue excitement before being put 
down to sleep, or irregular hours, may sow the 
seeds of insomnia Ideallv the baby should lie 
made so comfortable that he will sleep from ten 
o’clock at night until six o’clock the next morning, 
but hunger may prevent this, and feeds mav 
require to be re-arranged accordingly 

b’cstless sleep, witli sudden nervous starts, is 
not a normal condition, and export advice should 
be sought it this persists A common cause is 
some digestive upset, such as colic or constipation, 
and coughs and colds also disturb the nonnal sleep 
rhythm, especiallv if there is a rise of tem- 
perature. It mav then take a few days for the 
normal sleep habit to return 

CRYING. 

It 18 normal for the young baby to cry. and a 
lusty Tell tfl a good way to expand the lungs 
Attacks of crying and screnining do not always 
signify pain or colic Although it la a mistake to 
pick up a baby every time he cries, it is necessary 
to exclude sources of discomfort, such as hunger, a 
wt^t napkin, colic, constipation, and pain Apart 
from these, the chikl may quite ea.sily get into the 
habit of crying, or the baby, even the very young 
baby, may realise tliat he can readily attract 
attention bv a display of tears or temper and thus 
be spoilt. It is ad\LsabIe to seek expert advice it 
the tits of crying persist withiait apparent cause 

CARE OF THE MOUTH, NOSE, AND EARS. 

Common sense applies in the cleanliness of the 
mouth, no.se, and ears, just as in all other matters 
relating to the care of the baby The lining of 
the mouth is very delicate and ea-^^ily scratched 
It should not, therefore, be cleaned Indeed, any 
attempt to clean the mouth may ichult in an 
infection which will result in dilllculty in feeding 
and fretfulness As mentioned earlier, the nostrils 
roust be cleaned regularly, but this only means the 
entrance to the nostrils. ISnccziiig and <li8coni- 
fort are caused if the cotton wool is pushed np too 
far The cotton wool swabs used to clean the 
nose should be moistened in warm water and 
twisted to a point. The ears may also be cleaned 
gently in the same manner as the nostrils, but no 
attempt to remove dirt or wax with a solid instru- 
ment. like a match-stick nr hair-pin, must be 
made Permanent injury to the car-driiin and 
hearing may easily result 

BREAST-FBEDINa. 

Every baby has the right to expect that his 
mother will feed him lierself. That is the natiir.il 
way and has advantages to I^oth mother and baby. 
The baby gets the best possible foocl without any 
of the risks of contamination that may occur with 
the preparatiou of artificial food, llie tempera- 
ture of breast milk is that of the infant's body and 


it contains various protective substances whudi 
help to shield the baby from infection. 

ITie mother, for her part, has the satisfaction of 
knowing that she is “ mothering ” her baby in the 
fullest sense. Incidentally, breast -l^fA'ding cos^s 
nothing, whereas artificial feeding can be quite an 
expensive matter. There are certain medical 
conditions where a mother should not feed her 
baby herself, but they are very few in number 

As in eveiythmg else in life conildence arises 
from the knowledge of the right way to do a tiling 
Ureast-feeding is no exception to tills rule, but it is 
particularly important that the mother should 
have full confidence m her ability to feed Mie baby, 
as any nervousness and anxiety on lier part are 
soon transmitted to the child. This is one of the 
leasons wiiy regular visits should be made during 
pregnancy to the doctor or clinic, in order that the 
mother’s general health may lie investigated and 
such important details as the care of tlie nipples 
attended to The ink^wlfe will see that a regular 
routine is taught during the first fortnight of the 
baby’s life, so that by the time the mother assumes 
full responsibility for the baby she will have had 
quite a lot of exixjrience 

ITie general rules are, of course, quite simple 
A regular routine is desirable both for the sake of 
mother and baby U'he latter must be able to 
have his food at the same times each day. and the 
regular routine helps the mother to lead her nor- 
mal life I'he mother will already have hail 
mstniotion on the care of the breasts, and in 
particular the preparation of the nipples so that 
tlicv will not become tender when the babv starts 
feeding Tlic next essential is, of course, cleanli- 
ne.ss. The nipples must Ix' carefullv wa.shed be- 
fore and after feeding and particular care should 
be taken in drying alter feeding, as a little crack 
or Assure in the skin of the nipple, in addition to 
c.au'Jing pain and discomfort, may let organisiiH 
enter to lause a breast abscess. 

TJic third essential is to persevere Many 
>f*ung mothers get disiouraged at what proves to 
be 111 fact only a temporary upset For example 
the baby with a cold in the nose has dillicultv m 
breathing ami feeding at the same tune, but .i 
little patience will soon ensure that tie does not 
suffer, by taking a little longer at caeh feed 

The laat great requisite i.s calmness Breast- 
feeding IS a natural process, and countless rmihoiis 
of women have siiceoRsfiillv led their babies since 
llie w’orld began. It is not therefore a matter for 
nervous speculation and anticipation An/ 
nervousness or sense of strain on tlie part of I he 
mother is quickly felt by the infant, who will in 
turn be restless and irritable V comfortable 
position in quiet surroundings, and a legiilar 
routine, will emsure that the batiy can give his 
entire attention to feeding, and the supply of milk 
almost invariably keeps pace with the demand 
Ifany little anxiety or doubt arifes in the mother’s 
mind she .should seek eompeteiit advice and nof 
listen to "old wlvcH* tales" The doctor, mid- 
wife, or health visitor, arc the best people toadv use 

WEANING. 

No sensible grown-up person would contemplate 
(hanging suddenly from a normal diet to one 
entirely different, in the same way. weaning 
Hhould be a gradual process Between the sixth 
and twelfth month of life the bab> will be changing 
from four-hourly feeds to the " three good meals a 
<lay ’’ routine which he will hope to continue for 
the rest of his life To liegin with, therefore, it will 
lie natural to change his diet by altering one of his 
feeds, for example that at 10 am This may be at 
llrst one of the recognised proprietary milk foods, 
and later such items as milk pudding, potato and 
gravy, and green vegetables, may be given. From 
the sixth month onwards, the baby will want to 
nibble a rusk or hard-baked crust, which may l)C 
smeared with butter, egg, honey, etc It is not 
necessary to continue breast-feeding beyond the 
ninth month and many mothers stop earlier 
Much depends on the healtli and energy of the 
mother. Generally speaking she should try and 
continue breast-feeding during the hot weather 
an<l not wean until the autumn. By this moans 
ihe anxiety of protecting the baby’s food fioni 
ccfitamlnation during the summer months is 
avoided. It Is also inadvisable to wean if the baby 
is suffering from illness. It is much better to 
Lontimie with brcast- feeding until he Is well. It 
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Js sometirneq neceswiry widdenly to wean a baby. 
For example, tbe Illness of the mother may make 
this Imperative. In that event expeit advice 
should be taken, as the sudden transfer to an 
unsuitable tfood may upset the baby’s dlKestion 
Again, the amounts of lood taken by dlfl’erent 
babies vary very much, and one may take Fcveral 
ounces more than another m the course of twenty- 
four hours It may therefore be necessary to 
try ditfcront kinds and amounts of artltlcial food 
before the right one is found, and exjiert advice on 
this is most helpful. 

ARTIFICIAL FEEDING. 

It would be unwise In these notes to attempt t«» 
deecribe the various lunds of artltlcial food for a 
baby babies vary in itieir likes and dislikes Irom 
one to itnother just as grown up people do 'I’he 
basis ot artltlcial food is tow's milk inodifled in 
vnnous wavs Very few infants will tolerate 
whole cow’s milk as the amounts and nature of the 
fat, sugar, and protein, are different from human 
milk. Expert advice should be sought on the 
best type of artificial food for the baby, but there 
are certain fundamental rules which must be fol- 
lowed in all caees Jn addition tf> the essentials 
jilrendy pct out for breast-feeding, namely. .i 
regular routine, quiet surrounding.s. and perstui.il 
care a;l the time the baby is being tetl. particular 
attention must he panl to cleanline.s.s It Ls very 
easy to e<n\t‘vmmate the baby’s lood in the couisc 
ot artilleial feeding and infeetions caused in this 
w'av niav prove to be serious 

First, the mother must make pure that her own 
hands <ire clean by ‘■x'rubhmg wdh eoap and w'ater 
and drying on a elcan towel before each feed 
prenared This precaution is particulirlv nca-s- 
sary if the mother or one of the other members ot 
the family has aii intestinal upset, sudi .i-. 
diarrhtca Next, the room In which the food is 
prepared must be scrupulously clean and tree from 
dust aiMl dirt The outside of tins an<l containers 
must he cleaned before thev are opened and so 
must tli'^ table or tray on which the food i.s kept 
Much lime is saved by neat and methodical pre- 
p ir.itioM It ever\ thing rc<pilred is kept ahv.ijs in 
the same place, and med articles are cleaned and 
leplaoed inunediately. the risk ot contamination bv 
( - instant handling of unnece-ssary articles la therebv 
reiliK'cd Saucepans and bowls and liaslns Inu■^t 
alio be alisolutely dean, but the most frequent 
source ot infection is in the feciling-hottles 
find te its If these are not c leaned properly afp r 
each feed the him of milk left behind makes an 
idc il breeding-ground for bacteria Keeding- 
iKittlcs shouhl be washed after each feed, rinsed, 
and kepi in cold boiled water until required again 
Tlvw should also be bulled for five or ten miunies 
evmy twenty-tour houis 'rciti should be turr.e l 
iroude out and cleaned thoroiiglily after cadi fc‘sl. 
and lioilecl once a d.vv m water to wliuh a little 
salt h IS !»een added the H,\It helps to preserve the 
rubber Ihtween feeds thev also shoulil tie kept 
m eoid bc'iled water 

It IS advisable to bod all milk h r babies, esped- 
ally in hot w’cather Indeed, where there are no 
proper (iuibties for keeping fresh mdk. it may Iw 
wHer to use lined milk in very hot weather It is 
also essential to see that jugs ami bottles cont lin- 
ing milk are securely covered to keep out dust *Mid 
flies 

"I’he actual feeding of the infant should follow 
the same routine as for breast-feeding The babe 
feeds bce^t when he is quiet and comfortable, and 
the nipkin phould therefore be ('h.ingcd before 
feeding In no circumstanees must the bahv l>c 
given a boltle and k'ft to his own devices The 
mother should stay during the whole feed and hold 
the bottle herself Only bv this means can the 
little encouragement end attention which mean so 
mii^h to the he.alth of the liilant be givtui 

Vitamins 

Milk, fruit, and vegetables make the basis of the 
baby’s diet, but by the age of nine months he is 
able to digest tender and finely divided meat, and 
also fffeh. At this age all Iriuts can In* eaten, but 
fruit with pips and skins, eg . lOack ami red cur- 
rants ,nd gooseberries, require to be strained and 
given In the form of gooseberry fool, ete • 

Siinllnrly. all vegetables can be taken, provided 
tliat thev are young aiid tender and well cooked, 
and small amounts of lettuce, carnu. and other 


salads can lie given, provided that they arc 
llnely divided 

It Is essential to ensure that the infant receives 
an adequate Mipply of vitamins, especially in the 
winter This may be done by aclding Iresh or 
concentrated orange juic’e or rose-hip syrup, ami 
cod-liver oi! or halibut-liver oil, to the diet, or by 
means of vitamin conc-ent rates It is advisable 
to take exfMTt advice on the most su, table way ot 
supplementing the vitamin content of the diet 
especially following an infection, for coughs, colds, 
and other infections, tend rajiidly to lower the 
reserves c f vitamins in the body 

Foods containing iron include green vegetables, 
and bone and vegetable broths ralfuun, so 
important for bone Icrination, Is supplied with the 
milk in the diet 

THE SYMPTOMS AND SIGNS OF ILL-HEALTH 

It is, of course, es.scntial to seek adv te iininetli- 
ately illness is suspected The “^igiis and symp- 
toms of illness in the baby are not so clearly detlnod 
as in grown-upp, nor can the baby tell where he 
has pain or discomfort. Again, anxiety or dnubt 
in the mother’s mind is best shared with an expert 
as soon as possible The following ntites may. 
however, serve as a guide in interpreting tome 
o.irly departures from the normal 

!/Vmxv/-alurc A voung child will cltrn develop 
a rise of temperature b^r no apparent re-uscai, as 
the mechanism for c outre. lling th^ heat of the body 
IS not fo well regulated as in c/lder people A 
j slight temporary ri'-'C in tempt-ratun- may' not 
' therefore be so Pignihiant as in older children, hut 
if at the same time the child is lesMess, irritable 
and “off his food,’’ it should not be neglecteu 
'I'he th'^rinometcr should b.e pla^’C'd under the arm 
pit witli till! arm held i losely t(» thi' ‘-'id-', or in the 
fold of the groin with the legs held cIo‘-e!v togethc r 
Aa the skm tempeiature is a little lo\\*.i ftjan tii 
body temperature it should lie kept in noMlion for 
five imnutes liefore reading the result 'J'he 
iionna.l temi erature is ps 4° F 

(irver^il J I'Pfonnu ^ 'I he mother will be able 
to tell when a child ii» ailing, as <^he tees the baby 
coiLStantlv Kestle-.spe s. uritability. jiallor (,r 
I undue Hush, sweatiiu’, crying and unucii.il inove- 
I nients or po^ition^, may .all give an indication thar 
the ohihl 13 unwell Colic, or vomiting and 
diarrhoea oi coiistip.xtion. rn.iy also help to show 
abnorm.ilitieM 

nnti di^ttnboi in a baby w’lio 
had preMou--!lv 1 “eM sleeping and eating well are 
obvioi.sly indic'atioiH tli.it there is soinell ing i o‘ 
quite right This is (cpei'ially the ease if at the 
same tune there are other -vniptoms, c\nh 
‘-we.itmg and .a rise m tcmper.iture l.ving in an 
.cbnonnal position, or the ilevelopment of rigid it ^ 
m the back or neck, should be enough to seek 
exnerl ohiceatorce 

The .],r /"q.tsagei "1 lie common cold may be 
quite .a '^erious matter in the young babv. In 
.addition to making him feven-^h and fretful u 
interferes with Ins feeding bceanse the nose 
stuffed up A cold in the head i-hould not In- 
treated lightly and every effort should be made to 
keep away people who ha\e a cold so that the 
baby does not catch it M hen luiraii g a child 
with a simple cold make sure that lie h.as plenty ot 
fresh air A stuffv .itmosphere delays recovery, 
and the child will come to no harm it he is warmly 
cl.id P.itiencc in feeding is required, as he will 
nee«l freiiueid rests to get his bieath Plentv t f 
waini, sweetened, boi'ed water will help to rehe^c■ 
thirst The nostrils should be kept clean ami 
RorencBs prevented by lightly rubbing Naseline 
round the nose and upper lip 

Cough ovtl Shortvf.'t^ of ISrfoth If the baby 
develops cough, and shortness of breath, expert 
advice should be sought at once. There is. v( 
course no need to assume that the child h.xs some 
serious condition such as pneumoni.i Piobably 
he has some Hinple condition which will get bettor 
in a lew' days with expert treatment On tho 
other h.uivl, it would be sheer stupidity not to 
take achice, ns even a simple bronchitis can c'ause 
the baby' distress and interfere ccmsidernbly with 
hi8 feeding 

Rffv<t’l of Food. A voung child refn.scs food 
eltlier btaause he does nut wMiit it., or he la " fidi 
up.” or because he is not feeling well, or because be 
is feelinir cantankerous and is “ playing up ” in 
consequence The first and last reasons are scon 
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cured by hunger, but the onset of Illness, and 
especially the early stages of Infection, are not easy 
to detect, and it Is inadvisable to delay too long 
before seeking advice 

Votmtino and Diarrhtx<j occurring together 
phould lead the mother to seek advice at once, 
particularly if this happens during the hot weather 
and other cases are known to have occurred in the 
neighbourhood. 

yotniiino wxUiout Diarrhora It is normal for 
the child to regurgitate a little ftXKl after feeding 
l>articularly if he has had too much Agam he 
may bring up a little milk with the wind, but the 
vomiting of sour curdled milk is not a normal 
event. Peisistent vomiting. particMilarly if 
" explosive," or not related to food, will need 
expert advice, as it may be the first symptom of 
ilJnees. 

iHarrhopa Slight changes trom the normal, 
lighting themselves in a few hours, are only to be 
expected from time to time. If diarrhoea persists, 
and particularly if the child is also out of sorts, 
expe’-t advice must be taken. A change of 
colour of the motions from orange-yellow to a 
green slimy stool Is an indication for seeking 
advice at once. In any attack of diarrham, 
however slight, particular attention should l>e 
paid to the skin of the buttocks, as this rea<llly 
becomes inilanied and sore The treaimeut for 
sore buttocks is described earlier in this article 

VonstM^ation Is not a cause tor anxiety unless it 
is persistent, or the child is ill m other respects 
In fact many babies tend to be constipated 
Drastic measures are not called for. It is. ot 
course, essential to persevere with the regular 
nuithie each day in order that regular habits may 
lie acquired The first essential in treatment is to 
see that the baby is getting enough food, ami 
adequate exercise, together with plenty of 
sweeteritid water, or fruit juice and water to drink 
Constipation is more frequent iii the older infant 
who is taking mixed or artificial food, and he can 
be inven such siinple (and usually elTective) 
remedies as a teaspooiiful of prune juice oi s tea- 
spoonful of honey m warm water. Persi.'-'teut 
constipation requires exj'ert advice, and roiuedieh 
such as glycerin suppositories or enemas rdjould 
not be given without that advice 

Feeding Troubles In addition to the above 
indications of ill-healtti there are other signs and 
symptoms which help to show when the baby is 
not feeding properly Distention and discomfort 
may be indications that all l.s not nomial Some 
distention after a feed is not abnormal, but it 
should subside before the, next feed rereibtent 
distention, especially if il is lucreaeing. should 
lead the mother to seek expert advice 

Discomfort after feeding is not normal It may 
vary from mild restleshuess and fretfulness to 
attacks of colic with acreaiinng and the legs drawn 
up. Examination of the iiioLious may show that 
they are loose and green or contain white un- 
digested lumps, m which case expert advice should 
be sought 

Failure to Gain Weight arui Wasting It is 
essential to remember that babies are not machine 
made Therefore they vary from one to another 
One may be big and sturdy with a loud cry and a 
lusty appetite. Ajiother may be small and quiet 
with only slow gain in weight Too much 
attention must not be fiald, therefore, to the weigh- 
ing machine. If the baby is placid, healthy, 
and sleeping well, the fact that he is not gaming 
rapidly in weight does not matter If. on the 
other hand, the child looks tired and thin with 
sunken eyes and the fontanelle on top of the head 
drawn in. expert advice must be sought. If he 
also has diarrhoea and is irritable or apathetic, 
then expert advice should be sought immediately 

Teething Inhere is no doubt that teething 
causes temporary disturbances in most babies, 
but It is unportant that illness due to other causes 
should not be dismissed as teething trouble It 
IS safer, therefore, to assume that any illness is not 
due to teething and to seek advice The kinds 
of disturbance that may otecur in teething are 
local and general The local symptoms are pain 
in the mouth with sore and inflamed gums The 
child resents any attempt to see the teeth There 
may also be dribbling, and enlargement of the 
glands in the neck. The general symptoms 
may Include a tendency to eczema, and bronchitis, 
and nervous symptoms, such as fretfulness, irrita- 


bility. sleeplessness and convulsions. Expert 
advice should be sought for such conditions as 
eczema, bronchitis or convulsions. Beyond this 
no treatment Is required except patience and 
watchful care. Common sense willAsbow the 
wisdom of studying the child’s needs for sett and 
easily digested food, and avoiding hard crusts and 
rusks until the tooth is through 
Convulsions. The occurrence of convulsions is 
a clanger signal uidicatlug the need for uniuediate 
meciicyil advice. In many instances the cause and 
the remedy are smiple, such as faulty feeding wqth 
msufflcicnt vitamins in the diet. On the other 
hand, they may be an mdlcation of the onset of an 
acute infection, or some other cxjiiditlon requiring 
careful investigation. Fortunately convulsions 
are rarely fatal, and the hrst-aid treatment is to 
put the baby in his cot m a quiet corner of the 
room and send at once for the doctor 

Head Injuries. Babies and jouug children can 
fall in the most alarnimg manner without sustain - 
mg anything more tenous than a bruise If. 
however, following a head injury, the baby ib pale 
and drowsy with vomiting, then expert advice 
must be sought inmiediately 

PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. 

Each year about 6,000 people die. in England 
and \Vale8 al(*ne. as the result of accidents ui tiie 
home More than one-quarter of these are chil- 
dren under the age of fifteen, and between the 
ages of one and five years a fatal accident in the 
home 18 the third most frequent cause of death 
Many of these are cither due to accidental bulfoca 
tioii or to burns and sculd- 

Down pillows for small balnea were formerly a 
common cause of suiffjcation Burns and scalds 
may result from an unguarded fire, or one in which 
the fire-guard la faulty Electric flex with worn 
insulation is a particular danger to the toddler, for 
he may fall over it, or get an electric shock il he 
plays with It. A saucepan handle put withiu easy 
reach of the child, or an over-hanging table-cloth 
with a tea-pot on the edge of the table, may resul! 
in a bad scald if the child can icach U) pull ir flown 
Medicines or garden chemicals, etc left Ivini: 
about may t^enipt the child to eat them, and in thi'? 
connection it should be leinembeied that >uunt. 
children are more busceptiblo to poisons than 
adults 

Finallv, a very young child, hke an old persiai, 
l.ilJh readily, and liare shoihd be taken not to put 
obstacles in Its path, meh as a Itxise mat on a 
slippery floor, or a worn carpet with loose t-t rands 
The young baby shfuild be so well protectcMl 
that acclflents do not happen, but they do i-ome- 
tlines occur, even in the best regulated families' 
The first essential is. of course, prevention, and the 
wise parent will look carefully round the rooms lu 
which the baby lives to see that all fires are pio 
tected by guards, electric light and power tlcxe^ 
and switches are not exposed, and that hot k»‘ttk^ 
and taps are out of reach '1 he table must he su 
laid (h.af sharp knives cannot be touchiMl rUKl 
tnble-cloths cannot be pulled, an<l tea-r>f»t.s. aial 
other vessels containing hut liquids, thereby spilled 
over the infant i>ee also 

Protection against Smallpox, Dirhthma. WJioovitkj 
G ough, and PoLiomuehtis 
Smalljor is now rare in the Brilish Isles be 
cause of the care taken at the sea ami airiiurts to 
keep it out of the country, and because vacem,*- 
tion prevents it from spreading If it is introducf'd 
It is a very serious disease with a high mortality, 
particularly in young children 

Although compulsory vaccination has been 
abolished It Is still essential that every babv 
bhould l)e vaccinated 'I'hls can ixi done either 
by the family doctor or at the Welfare Centre 
Diphtheria, Whooping Gough, and Polio mvelili f. 
During the late war the diphtheria Ininiunisal ion 
campaign was so successful that the number ol 
I ases and the deaths from diphtheria were reduc'd 
bevond all expectation. Diphtheria remams. 
however, a very serious disease and the baby mu; i 
be protected against It ImmunisatiOD is a simple 
procedure and does not leave any aftcr-cffecta 
It can be done bv the family doctor or at (tv 
WeTfare Centre. It la now possible to Immiinpo 
also against whooping cough, and pol lorn yell ti*. 
and It ia a wise precaution to take medical advice 
on protection against these Berious diseases 
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Definition of Health. 

Kesearch and the orKani'^atinn uf mcilical 
Rorvloeg would Le quite usclesrs if the people to be 
helped reiniiined in ijniorance of what ih expected 
of them. So Kreat haa been the burden of disease 
until recently m Aveatem countries, as indeed it 
still is in many undoi -developed conirnunities. 
that all ctTorta wore bent on cure. The medical 
^'Indent rarelv lett the Avails of his tcaihinij hos- 
pital and never saw the homes or Avorkin« condi- 
tions of the patients until he embarked on practice 
ffir himself. If a person was not “ aick *’ he must 
lie “ well," so that wood healtli was thout^ht to he 
s>Tionymous Avith freedom from disease. 

It was not until recently, after the Second 
World War, tliat hcaltli was dohned in the CV>n- 
atitiitioii of the World Health OrKanlsation as "a 
state of complete physic il, mental .uid social well- 
lieinif and not merely the absence of disease or 
intinmty " 'I’his dellnition av;ih rcirardeil as quite 
revolutionary wljen it appe.Aml m UliH. as indeed 
11 AVMs. but It IS slowly bv'toiiumc recoimised that it 
Is not impossible of attainment, provided that all 
those eoTicerncd, ttovenunents, health workers, 
and the people, T>lay their part, and it is the pur- 
pose ot health ciliieatiou to ensure that they can 
do .so 'Fhe teaehiMir of medical students in tlie 
fn!ur>, loi CMinple, will bo vei y ilifTerent from 
tiiat of the past, with ineiei'-lnw emphasis on tlie 
pn-, fiirion of disease and instruction In the 
pi iiicjples of hcalthv livinir Already the concept 
ot the " He)i!th Centre” i-. widely accepted 
1 hroiiLdioiit the Avr.rkl as a priiiiiry health unit 
whi’pe the previ'iition and cure of dise.vsc mav be 
piaeti.sed under one loof, and from which medical 
( ire may extend into the homes of the people 
>lnularly. all (^oA'erninents now recofrnise that 
many factors play a part in improvmir the health 
ot llic'ir countries, better housim: with the abate- 
ment of over orowdimj, the supervision of the 
hei'th and welfare of woi leers in imliLstry. and 
fiudier nutritional and eeoin>mic standards, beiiur 
imoiiK tlie more important measures, together 
with Kcneral education to rai'.e the standard of 
liti'racy 


Maintenance ol Healtli. 

Even in the most advaneed countries. hOAvcver, 
fhe final and decisive measures to maintain he.il th 
n-sf Avith th'' individual A pei-son who habituallv 
over-eats, who Laki's no exercise, and Avho per- 
-i.stcntly taxe.s his mental and emotional power- 
l)c*.rond their capacity cannot complain it he suffers 
as a result Quite apart from this extreme 
example, there arc many thousands of people who 
are lieiininely limorant of the elementary prim iplcs 
of health or of the measures available for their help, 
people to whom the reasons for personal hyKienc 
and clean Mne.ss are unknown and. more Important, 
a A'crv large group, including the elderly, who do 
not know where to look for the help which is 
av.iilahle to them. In a well-organi.sed ami liter- 
ate society health education begins with the 
motlier and continues during the school years It 
can be reinlorced by all modern methods of propa- 
gundri, through the pre.s.s, radio, and television, as 
well as by personal instruction and formal lectures 
bv doctors and health Avorkers. Even so, the 
amount of Ignorance still dlsiilaved as to the 
(ause.s and prevention of disc.ia8 Is alarming 

When one turns to the under-developed 
countnes the problem becomes one of the first 
magnitude, and health education has to begin at 
the "grass roofs" For millions of people the 
use Ol soap Is still uiikiiown, even If they c^iild 
afford to buy it, water is drawn from sliallow and 
polluted wells, and all the ordinary habits of life 
are governed by ancient tradition and superstition. 


Tory fcAv can read or Ainte. especially among tlio 
women, and the Inthienee of the elders is great 
To teach such people to bi* healthy is fraught with 
many difllcultie.s. for sickness is a part of their 
lives, to be accepted with all other hazards, such 
a.s flood, drought, or disa'-fers affecting their 
animals and crops T’o expect people to change 
their insanitary habits because of the danger of 
Kliread of bacteria or par.usites Avhich they cannot 
see IS asking a great deal, even of the most intelli- 
gent villagers Any fiealth measnriai introduced 
must also be within their limited cap.icity to pay 
tor them, or lie paid for by goveniment or inter- 
national agi'iicit 1 He.ilth education hero begins 
with the AA'omen. and (alls hu i)eoi)le who can 
flunk as they do and speak their language Mak- 
ing contai t with the vill igiT.s retiuires great 
P.itienee. lint it is ultiin.itc ly most rewarding, 
lirovideii always that the people are not so poor 
and umlor-noiinshed that they ean no longer help 
themselves SimT)le health education m th« 
vill.igc .schools Is also of value, but It ls conmioulv 
found that verv few girls itteml these schools, and 
tin* inlluence on the boys is limited, for their wi^rk 
lies in Hie fields and not in the home Another 
profitable line of approach is tlirough the head 
man of the village, and an appeal to his pride, 
his supenor intelligcnte, anrl his desire to improv'e 
the health of his villagers may produce quite 
unexpected results 

The fact remains, that in countries where the 
v.ast mass ol the population live on the land and 
where tin* i>rr rdpitn income is very low the people 
can do little to help Ihemselves Even AVith the 
help of the great Intern.itlonal igencies progress is 
liouiid to he slow Fortunately such people* 
usually haA'o .strong religious and family ties, so 
that while phv.-ieil Avell-being is an ideal for the 
distant future, thev ciijoy a peace of mind denied 
to the more sopliisticated ('are rnu-st be taken 
not to be too hasty in breaking down .ancient 
social and caste traflitions, for thev represent a 
secure way of life for people who arc at the mercy 
of penis that they cannot contend with Health 
education may thus consist, essential! v of working 
at a very humble level, in the instruction of simple 
people in the elementary principles of healthy 
living. With the growth of health t,ervices the 
health workers begin to assume also the role of 
health educators. The mulAvife. the nurse, and 
the health visitor gave, and still give, valuable 
instruction to mothers on the care of theniselx-ea. 
their b.abies, and older c hildrt'U Public health 
inspectors teacli practical health measures during 
the course of their daily work, and health educa- 
tion forms an iininirtant part ol the duties of the 
medical ufilcer of health 


Health Educators. 

fn certain countries, and notably the United 
States of America, the modern techniques of 
commimic*ition have led to the cregition of profes- 
sional health educators, people who combine the 
necessaiv technical knowledge with special 
training m the arts of teaching people, inlluencing 
public opinion, and publicising the value of health 
services. To do this requlre..s experience of the 
mass methoils of communication by the press, 
television, and radio, in addition to Avorking with 
the people by means of group disousaion.s, audiiv 
visual aids, and foimal lectures (A)urse.s are 
now avail.able in this subject at certain univer- 
'citios, ami in Britain the Central Council for 
He.ilth Education engages In teaching and training 
especially for health workers. The one thing in 
common between the highly trained professional 
health educators of western countries and the 
health worker sitting with the women In an oxmr- 
crowded mud house in an eastern country is that 
both mu.st carry conviction with what they say. 
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Abdomen. The part of the bodr below the chept 
and above the thltibs. 

Abortion. The tennSnation of preguanor. fioin 
whatever cause, betorc the child Is capable of 
independent existence, a6 (2). 

Abortus fever. An infections disease l^nown as 
undulant fever. If) (l) 

Abrasion. Any injury which mbs off the surlacc 
skm, 19 (2). 

Abscess. A collection of pus enclosed anywhere In 
the body. 

Acidity. See under Peptic ulcer, 34 (2). 

Acne, 53 (1). 

Acromegaly. A state of excessive growth of the 
body caused by overactionof the pituitary gland 
in the base of the brain, 43 (2). 

A.C.T.H. An abbieviation for adieno-cortloo- 
thyrotropic-hormone. a drug related to corti- 
sone. 

Actinomycosis, 15 (2). 

Acute nephritis, 44 (2). 

Addiction to drugs, 22-23. 

Addison’s disease, 43 (2) 

Adenoids, 31 (1) 

Adhesions. An occasion.al cause of pain after 
operations when abraded areas adhere to e.ich 
other. 

Adreiio-genital syndrome. 43 (2). 

Atr we breathe, 4(1) 

Agranidocytosis. 25 (1). 

Alcoholics Anonymous. 0 (2h 23 (1) 

Alcoholism. 23 (1). 

Allergic rhinitis, 31 (1) 

Allergy. Abnonnal sensitivity to any suhslance 
which does not affect normal people, 33 (1) 
Alopecia areata, 52 (l). 

Araenorrhoea, 50 (2). 

Amnesia, Loos of memory, under Neurosis, 
50 (2). 

Amesbse, 8(1) 

Amoebic dysentery, 17-18 
Amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, 48 (2) 

Anaemias, 24-25. 

Anaesthetic. Any drug need bv surgeons to re- 
pftO\c pam during an operation. 

Aneurism, 29 (2). 46 (1). 

Angina pectoris, 27 (2). 

Anglo-neurotic oedema, 48 (1) 

Ankylosis. Partial or complete fixation of a joint 
as after some types of arthnti*^ In other cases 
deliberately produced by suigcry 
Ankylostomiasis, 16 (2) 

Anorexia. Loss of appetite. 

Antabuse. See Alcoholism, 23 (1) 

Anthrax, 15 (l). 

Antibiotics, g. 4 (2). 

Anticoagulants. See under Coronary thrombosis, I 
27 (2). 

Antihistamine drugs, 4-5 
Antiseptics, 8-9. 

Antitoxins. See under How the Body Deals with 
Infection, 8 (2). 

Anxiety neurosis, 50-51, 

Aphasia, 47 (1). 

Aplastic anaemia, 25 (1). 

Apoplexy. See Haemorrhage of the Brain 46(2) 
Appendicitis. 36 (2). 

Arteriography, 46 (2). 

Arteriosclerosis, 29 (1). 

Arthritis, 54 (1). 

Ascites, 38 (2). 

Asthma, 32-33. 

Athlete’s toot, 8 (1). 15 (2). 

Atomic medicine, 22 (1). 

Atomic radiation, effects of. 21-22. 

Auricular fibrillation, 28 (2). 

Auscultation. The method used by a doctor when 


he listens for signs of disease inside the body by 
means of a stetliow-ope. 

Autonomic Nervous System, 40 (1). 

Baby Care, 57-62 

Backache. A symptom vhich may be c.aused by 
many different diseases — Hometmies (hse.ise of 
the vertebrae themselves, sometimes strain of 
the ligaments, and sometimes Inftammation or 
spasm of the surrounding muscles. “ Lum- 
bago ” is usually due to inflammation of the 
muscles m the small of the back. Back.aciic 
from purely local causes iriuy be treated tem- 
porarily by applying heat in the form of a 
kaolin poultice or a rubber hot- water bottle and 
taking two aspirin tablets a li.iy. On the other 
hand, many cases ol backache are due to disease 
elsewhere The most important thing is to find 
out the cause, and thereiore a doctor should be 
consulted. See aho Flbrositls 54 (2). 

Bacteria, 7 (1). Bacterial diseases, 12-15 
Bacteriophage, 7 (2) 

Baldness, 52 (1). 

Barber’s rash, 53 (1) 

Bell’s palsy, 49 (2) 

Bertzedrlne. The proprietary iruno of a drug 
knowm as amphetamine, which i-i uscfl as a 
nervous stimulant 
Berl-berl, 42 (1) 

Bilharzia, 18 (2). 16 (l) 

Birth control. 56 (2) 

Blackwater fever, 17 (2), 21 (1) 

Bladder. See under Hiineny diseases, 44 (1) 
Blepharitis, 54 (2). 

Blood, function of the, 23-2 1 
Blood, circulation of the, 20 (2 
Blood, diseases of the, 23-26 
Blood poisoning (septicsmia,, 14 i2) 
Blood-pressure, 28-29. 

Blood transfusion, 26 (1) 

Blood-vessels, diseases ol the, 20-30 
Blue babies, 30 (1). 5 (1) 
j Body and mind, 3-1. 

! Bolls. A boil IS an infection of tne skm. and la 
caused by three separate factors (1) the 
presence of germs on the surface of the skin, 
(2) lowered bodily resistance to these particular 
germs; and (3) the existence ol pressure or 
friction causing the germs to be ruiilied into 
i small cracks m the skm. Boils are therefore 
' commonest where such pressure exLsts, r g , cn 
the neck where the collar rubs on the wrists 
beneath the cufTs, in the armpit, and on the 
bullocks The treatment ls directed to tlie 
causes (1) keep the skin clean with frequent 
washing with soap and water. (2) increase 
bodily resistance by taking yeast taljlets, (3) 
avoid pressure and friction, and ensure that 
collara and other clothing compressing the skin 
are frequently changed. It should not be foi- 
gotten that, when many boils occur, this may 
be a sign of diabetes or other chronic disease. 
Botulism, 14 (1). 

Brain. See under Nervous system, 45- 40. 

Brain abscess, 47 (2). 

Brain tumour, 47 (2). 

Bronchiectasis, 32 (1). 

Bronchitis, 31-32. 

Broncho-pneumonia, 31 (2) 

Bruises and abrasions, 10 (l 
B urger’s disease, 20 (1). 

Burns, 20 (2). 

1 Cachexia, llxtrcme wasting due to disease, 
j Csesarean operation. AVhen the abdomen lias to 
be opened to remove the child, named alter 
Julius Cfpsar, who is said lo have been born in 
this way. 

Caisson disease (decompression sickness), 21 (1). 
Cancer of the breast, 55 (2). 
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Cancer ol the lung, 32 (2). 

Cancor ol the oesophagus, 34 (1). r> (1). 

Cancer o! the rectum, :J7 (2). 

Cancer of the stomach, 34 (2). 

Carbohydflitos. The scicutillc name for sugars. 

starches, ami cellulose, 39 (2). 

Carbuncle. A large boil. 

Cardiac neurosis, 28 (2). 

Carrier. A person who harbours iliscaso germs 
Without Ruirering from the disease lum.scif, 13(1 ). 
Cataract, 55 (l). 

Chadwick, Sir Edwin (lHOO-90) English socul 
reformer, 5-6. 

Chancroid, 10 (1 ). 

Change of life, .5(> (2). 

Changes In atmospheric pressure, effects of, 21 (1) 
Chlckenpox. 10 (l). 

Chilblains, 52 (2). 29 (2). 

Chill, This iH not a proper medical word, but 
refers to the symptoms that occur when one 
llrst becomes Inrccleu with any germs winch 
cause fever When such germs enter the body, 
all tbo (lefeiiding processes are mobilised and 
speeded up 'I be wdiitc lelLs m the blood in- 
crease m number, and the amount ot energy 
used is greater than normal, causing the tem- 
perature to rise. d’hiH rise in tempeiature 
increases the ability of the body to tight bacK, 
and, m order to retain heat within the lx.dy, the 
blood-vessels m the skin contract so that h'ss 
heat 18 lost by radiation ddiis makes the skin 
cold and pale What is ordinarily called a chill 
IS merely an infection bv the germs causing cold 
and mlluenzi Ihit a chill may be the pre- 
liminary to almo'-t anv infectious disease, .such 
as me isles, imimiH, scirlet feier, pneumonia, 
and so 011 . 'I'lie l>e-t treatment whiui the tciu- 
!»erature i.s rai^iod is to go to bed with a.s muib 
wMrmth as possible Hot drinks and liot-watcr 
bottles are Uelplul 6'ee 10 (2) 

Cholecystitis, 38 (li 
Cholelithiasis, 3H ii). 

Cholera, 15 (1) 

Cholesterol, 2t (2), 38 (1). 40 i2) 

Chorea (St. Vitus’ Danoek 48 (Ik 
Chromidrosis, 52 (2). 

Chronic. A chrome dceea-se is one wIikIi is t>io- 
longcd and relatnelv mild, as opposed to an 
acute one. whieh is i-hort and severe 

Chronic bronchitis, 32 (1) 

Chrome nephritis, 44 (2) 

Circulatory system, 21 d), 26. 

Cirrhosis of the liver, 3S ( ’) 

Claustrophobia. A cIk logical symptom, whah 
causes the inlividiial to bo afraid ot emloM'd 
spaces Sec nudii Obsessional iiemosis, 51 (1) 
Coccyx. The end of the spinal ci'lumii 
Cceliac disease, 3(^ (2) 

Cold sore. See Herpes labiahs, 49 (1). 

Colds, 10 (2). 30 31. 

CoUtis, 36. 

Collodion. A drug which, when painted on the 
skin, forma a tbm traii'^parent iirotcctive lUm. 
it IS also known by the proprietary name of New 
Sk.n, 49 (1). 

Concussion, 20 (2). 

Conjunctivitis, 54 (2). 

Constipation, 35 (2) 

Contraception, 56 (2). 

Coronary thrombosis, 27. 

Cortisone. A hormone i)roducc»l by-^ (lie supra- 
renal glarals, 4 (2). 13 (2). 51 (H 
Cough. See under Chronic bionchitis, .j 2 (1). 
Cretinism, 41 (2). 4 (2) 

C. S.F. (i c.. cerebro-spinal fluid), 46. 

Cutaneous ureterostomy, 45 (l). 

Cystitis, 45 (1) 

Cystoscopy. Internal examination of the bl.athh r 
See under Urinary diseases, >5 (2) 

D. A.H. (i.c.. disordered action of the heart), 28*2' 
Dandruff. Sec Seborihca, 52 (2). 

Deafness, 55. 

Decompression sickness (Caisson disease), 21 (i). 


Deficiency diseases, J 1 12 . 

Degenerative diseases, (h 49 . 

Dehriimi tremens, 50 (1). 

Dengue, 12 (1). 

Dercum’s disease, 13 (2i. 

Deionatitis, 52- i ; 

Dhobie Itch, h ( 1 ). 1.5 (2) 

Diabetes, 39 (1). 

Diarrhoea, 13 (2). 36 ( 1 ) 

Diarrhoea and vomiting. 1 i ( 2 ). 

Diet, 39-40, t (1). 42 (2, 

Digestive tract, diseases ol the, 33-30. 

Digitahs, 28 (2). 

Dipsomania. Sre Alcoholiun, 23 (l>. 

Diphtheria, 12 (2). 

Disseminated sclero?n, 4 8 (2) 

Divertlcultitis, .J6 (2). ]i (l; 

Dropsy, 44 (2), 

Drugs, addiction to, 22-2.3 
Drugs, use ot tae new, 4 5 
Duodenal ulcer, ‘54 
Dysentery, 13 (2) 

Dysmenorrheea, 5C (1) 

Dyspepsia, 3.5. 

Ear, diseases of the, 55. 

Earache, 55 

E.C.T. The abbiovuted form of (he name a 
modern type of treatment (or (ert.uii [--Mina- 
trie disorders — glct tro-coin tlnur-pv .see 

w/nb r Psychosis, 5U ^2) 

Ehrhch, Paul (1854-1913) (.ennan li.o teno- 
logist. 4 (2), 5 (2'. ]i. ill 
Electrocardiograph, 20 v2) 

Elephantiasis, id d) 

Embolism, 29 (2) 

Emphysema, 32 (i) 

Empyema. A collection fif pus m ( In lorg. H'-'ially 
a complication ol other (llse.l^C'' 

Encephahtis, 11 (1), (2; 

Encephalogram, 4() (Li 

Endemic, lieferniig to a <li^i c. nu i.s pir , aiont 
in a particular arm 

Endocarditis. Di'-o.'-e •>♦ the v.ilveo ol 1 ) 1 . h. art. 
28 (It 

Endocrine glands, 42^2) 

Enzymes, 33 (2i 

Epidemic. ()la(hM...sc wid d\ iircw .oeut .niong 
people at a spinui time and pmduceil be fc-.jme 
special c.aiLses nut generally iirt'^-cnt m the 
affected loialdy 85 r iindi^ lullaenza, I'l (2), 

1 aiiil nl^o 17(1) 

I Epidemic jaundice, 10 (2). 

I Epilepsy, 47 (2) 

, Epitaxis (nose bleeding), 31 (1) 

I Epithelioma (wmeor of the skin), 53 (2). 

I Erysipelas, 52 (2) 

I Erythema Intertrigo, 52 (2) 

I Essential hypertension, 28 ( 2 ) 

Exercise. See New Views about Health, i. 
Exophthalmic goitre, 42 (2). 

Eye, disease of the, 64-55 

Farcy, 15 (l) 

Fevers, general treatment of, 9 
Fibroids, 50 (1) 

Flbrosttls, 54 (2) 

Flatulence, 35 (l). 

Fleming, Sir Alexander (1881-1055' Scottish 
bacteriologist, d’seoverrr of pcMiliin, 4 (2' 

Food poisoning diseases, 13-1.5 

Fractures, 20 

Frbllch’s syndrome, 43 (2' 

Frostbite, 21. 

Fungi, 8 (1). Fungi, diseases caused by, 15 <2' 

Gall-bladder. 38 (1). 

Gallstones, 38. 

Ganglion. A muhH ov sLic swelling, lumally on the 
wTlBt, w’hich can lx? deal! w ith by slmid-; surgical 
treatment 
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Gastric neurosis, 35 (1). 

Gastritis, 35 (1). 

Gastrojejunostomy, 34 (2). 

General paralysis ol the msane, 50 (1). 

Generalised osteitis fibrosa, 43 (1). 

Geriatrics. The medical study of old age. 

German Measles. See Rubella, 10 (l). 

GlnGTivitis. Inflammation of the k'uma due to in- 
fection and reqiuring treatment by a dentist. 

Glands. There are three mam types of glands 
(1) lymph glands, which are found mamly at 
various junctions m the body, such as the arm- 
pit (where the arm joins the chest), m the groin 
(where the leg joins the pelvis), and also within 
the body and around the base of the neck. 
'Pheir function is to trap germs and prevent 
them reaching vital areas. That la why in an 
infection of hand or foot a swelling often 
develops in the groin or armpit — the glands 
having trapped the germs are themselvas suffer- 
ing from mtlammation : (2) larger glands, such 
as the pancreas and liver which produce mamly 
digestive agents such as bile, trypsin, and so on. 
These glands empty their pioducts into the 
intestines through a duct or tube, (3) the endo- 
crine glands, which are al.so called ductless 
glands because they empty their proilucts direct 
into the blood-stream, and unlike the former 
have no ducts. These glands are of iinmen.so 
importance because they have a gieat deal to 
do with makmg an individual into the type ot 
personality that he is. The best-known endocrine 
gland IS the thyroiii m the base of the ne< k. 
which acts as accelerator to the boily. That L^. 
it controls the speed at which body proce.'ses are 
earned out. When it is over-active i^ec Goitie) 
the patient becomes tense, nervous, flushed, his 
heart beats faster, and he loses weight. If the 
gland IS too sluggish in action, the effect is the 
opposite {see Myxeedema). The small para- 
thyroid glands, attached to the thyroid, control 
the amount of calcium m the blood, and there- 
fore are also related to nervous tension, and. m 
addition, to the constitution of the bones. The 
sex glaiid.s, ovarj iii women and testis In men, 
produce the typical se.xual characters of the 
adult, while the suprarenal glands prepare the 
body for emergencies, for example, by producing 
the emotion of fear. All these glamis are co- 
ordinated by the pituitary gland at the base ol 
the brain, which, besides controlling the other 
glands, determines the height of the individual. 
Ills sell -assertiveness or otherwise, and manv 
other personality traitfl. In addition to the 
above, the pancrea.s w'hich supplies through a 
duct dige.stive ferments into the inicstmcs. alM» 
produces insulin ('^c"’ Diabetes) which pubsc.s 
directly into the blood. 

Glanders, 15 (l) 

Glandular diseases, 42-41. 

Glaucoma, 55 (1) 

Globus hystericus, 34 (1). 

Glossitis, 34 (1). 

Goitre, 41 (2). 42 (2). 

Gonorrhoea, 15 (2). 

Gout, 54 (2). 

Grand mal. See Epilepsy, 47 (2). 

Grave’s disease. Another name for exopthalmic 
goitre, 42 (2). 

Gumboil, 33 (2). 

Gynaecology. The study of the diseases of women, 
66-56. 

Heematemesis. Vomiting of blood, 

Hesmaturla. The passing of blood in the urine. 
45 (1). 

Heemoglobln. The red pigment in the blood. 

Haemophilia, 25-26. 

Haemophysls. The spitting-up of blood. 

Haemorrhage, 20 (1). 

Haemorrhage of the brain, 46 (2). 

Haemorrhoids, 37 (2). 

Hair. See Alopecia, 52 (1). 

Harvey, William (1573-1C57). English physio- 
logist. 26 (1). 

Hay fever. 31 (1). 

Headache, 47 (1). 
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Health education, 63 
Heart, dueases of the, 26-29. 

Heart block, 28 (2). 

Heart failure, 27 (1). 

Heart surgery, 30. 

Hepatic. Concermng the liver. 

Hepatitis, 10 (2). 

Hernia, 37 (1). 

Herpes zoster, 40 (1). 

Herpes labiahs, 49 (l). 

Hirschsprung’s disease, 36 (1) 

Hodgkin’s disease, 25 (1). 

Homeostasis, principle of. 19 (2). 

Homosexuality, 51 (2). 

Hookworm disease, 19 (1). 

Hydronephrosis, 45 (1). 

Hyperdreula, 43 (2). 

Hyperidroris, 52 (2). 

Hypertension. High blood-pressure. 23 (2), 
Hyperthyroidism, 28 (2). 

Hysteria, 50 (2). 

Icthyosis, 53 (2). 

Immersion foot, 29 (2). 

Immunity. See How the Body Deals with Infec- 
tion, 8 (2). 

Impetigo, 53 (1). 

Incubation period. See Infectious Fovons, 9(2) 
Infantile paralysis. See Poliomyelitis, U (1). 
Infection, how spread. 8 (2) 

Infectious diseases, 7-19 
Inflammatory diseases, 49 
Influenza, 10 (2). 

Insomnia. See Neurosis, 50 (2) 

Insulin. See Diabetes. 39 (1). For pflychlatrio 
use see Psychosis, 60 ( 1 ) 

Intestinal obstruction, 35 (2) 

Intussusception, 35 (2) 

Iritis, 55 (1). 

Itching, 52 (1). 

Jaundice, 37-38. 

Jenner, Sir William (181 5-98) English physician 
and anatomtst, 5 (2), 11 (2), 1(» (1) 

Juvenile pseudo-psychopathla, 11 (1). 


Kala-azar, 18 (1). 

Keratitis. 55 (1) 

Kidney diseases, 44 
Kidneys, function of, 44 (1). 

Kidney stones, 45 (1) 

Koch, Robert (1843-1910) (Icrman bacterio- 
logist. 16 (1) 

Korsakov’s syndrome, 50 (i). 


Laminectomy, 49 (2) 

Large intestine, disease of the. 36-37 
Laryngitis, 31-32 

Leishmaniasis (kala-azar or dum-dum fever). 
13 (1). 

Leprosy, 16 (2). 

Leucorrhoea, 56 (1). 

Leucotomy, 50 (2). 

Leukaemia, 25. 

Lice. See Parasites, 8(1). 

Lichen planus, 53 (2). 

Lister, Joseph (1827-1912). English surgeon who 
founded modem antiseptic surgery 5 (2). 8 (2) 
Liver, function of the, 23 (2). 

Liver and gaU-bladder, diseases of the, 37-39. 
Lobar pneumonia, 31 (2). 

Lobectomy, 32 (l). 

Lockjaw. See Tetanus. 15 (1) 

Lojrain’s disease, 43 (2). 

Lumbago. See Backache. 

Lung cancer, 32 (2). 

Lung surgery, 32. 

Lymph vessels and glands, 24 (1). 20 (1). 
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Malaria, 17. 

Malnutntlon, diseases of, 41 (1). IQ (2). 72. 

Malta lever (undulant lever), ir> (i). 
Manic-depressive insanity, 50 (2). 

Mastitis, 5'>(2). 

Mastoiditis, .55 (2). 

Masturbation, 51 (2). 

Measles, 10 (1). 

Measles (German), 10 (i). 

Melancholia. Manic-depressive insanity, 50 (2). 
Meningitis, 11 f2). 

Menopause, 50 (2). 

Mental diseases, 40-52. 

Migraine, 47 (1). 

Montagu, Lady Marv (1089-1762) Engli-^h wit 
and letter writer. 10 (1). 

Mumps, 10 (1) 

Myocarditis, 27 (1). 

Myxoedeina, 41 (2), 42-43 


National Health Service, 0. 57 (2), 

Nephritis, acute and chronic, 44 (2). 

Nephrosis, 44 (2) 

Nettle rash, .53 (1 ), 

Neurastlienla, 51 (1) 

Neuritis, 10. 

Nephrosis, 4 4 ^2) 

Neurosis, 50 51 

Nervous system, diseases of the, 45-49 
Night-blindness. .SVr xuuler Vitamins, 42 (2). 
Noguchi, Hidcyo (1870 -1 928). Japanese bacterio- 
logist. 10 (1) 

Nuclear radiation, effects of, 21-22. 


CEdema (dropsy), 41 (2) 

Obesity, 40. 

Obsessional neurosis, 51 (1) 

CEsophagitis, 11 (1) 

Olfactory. To do With tlie sense of smell. 
Oophoritis, 50 (11 
Ophthalmia, 15 (2i 
Orthopaadics. A br.nirh of medicine dealing with 
the surgeiv of bones .ind joints 
Osteoarthritis, 54 (2). 

Oateomalacia, 41 (2) 

Osteomyelitis. An inh.iinni.'itory di.sea.se of bone 
v.iiiicd by inlcition wilh the slreptococeiis or 
'■t<ipli> loc tu ( VIS 'I'lie genu is c in led l)v the 
blood, but the p.arl ivhere it settles dependH on 
local weakness or such f.ictors as blow's ,ind 
injuries 'I’he lir-t sign is severe pam in the 
intv'ctod bone and fc\er Usn.illj the site 
atteficd IS in the long bones of the arm or leg 
Later, a vlironu stale may develop ui which .i 
biiiall Slims, or liol*- m the limb, dischaiges large 
amounts ot ims which onmes from the mside of 
the bone. Operation mav l)e necet^sair, but it 
caught in an earlr stage, the disease may be 
treated with penn illm or fi'ilphonaiuKle drugs 
The mam danger of osteomyelitis is that absorp- 
tioii of the b.u tcnal poisous into the system 
leads to dam.igo to the other organs ol the 
body. 

Osteoporosis, 42 (1). 

Otitis media, 55 (2). 

Otosclerosis, 55 (2) 

Ovarian cysts, 50 (1). 


Palpitation. Nec Tachycardia. 28 (2). 

Pancreas. 38-39. 

Papilloma, 44 (2). 

Paralysis (flaccid and spastic), 46 (2). 

Paralysis agltans, 11 (1), 49 (2). 

Paranoia, 50 (2). 

Paraphrenia, 60 (2). 

Parasites, 8 (1 ). • 

Parathyroid glands, 43 (1). 

Par6, Ambroise (c. 1510 -90). French army sur- 
geon, 4. 
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Parlrinson’s disease, 11 (i), 49 (2). 

Pasteur, Louis (1822-95) Fieneh chemwt, 5 (J). 
16 (1). 

Pediatrics. The study of the diseaseB of children. 
Pellagra, 42 (1). 

Penicillin, 4 (2). 

Peptic ulcer, 14. 

Pencaiditis, 27 (1). 

Peritonitis, 39 (2). 

Pernicious ansemia, 24 (2). 

Peroneal musculai* atrophy. 48 t2). 

Petit mal. Spp Epilepsy, 47 (2) 

Pharyngitis, 31 (2). 

Phlebitis, 29 (2). 

Physical injuries, 19- 22 
Piles. Sec Hcemorrhoids, 37 (2). 

Pink disease, 48 (J ) 

Pituitary gland, 43 (2) 

Plague, 10-17, 

Plastic surgery, 5 (1), 54 (1) 

Pleurisy. 'I'he lining ol the chcKt wall, winch al.so 
forms a covering for the lungs, i-s known as the 
pleura When this becomes inflamed, the ill- 
ness i,s c.illed iiIeiiiiHy Pleurisy h almofl 
alw.ijB duo to infection with a genn, .ind most 
ofb'ii occuis in the ^•oll^‘^^ of another illness, sneh 
as meahles. se-arlet (ever, tulxTcuIosis, abset*^'-, 
or SOUK tunes following a blow to the < best In 
the C'lrly' st ige, int'immahon tauRcs inction 
between (he tw'o lay i rs of pleuia, .and tins r iiu es 
pain, but later thud is secreted, and “ Tileun^-y 
with cfluRum " results. Treatment in iinltl 
c.iscs IS mainly a matter of rest, but when fluid 
has formed it may be necessary t(' withdraw 
lliib y\ith a ncetlle f r even by .i surgical opeia- 
tion. Isowadays, penicillin or the lulphon- 
amide drugs c.ui be used. The coiumonet-t 
hvnrptonis of pleurisy are pam in tne chest, 
cough, and fever AVTien fluid ha.s fonned, the 
P.ain tends to ilisappear 
Pneumonia, 10 (2), .11 (2) 

Poisons, 22 
Poliomyelitis, 11 (1). 

Polycythsemia, 25 (1) 

Polyneuritis, 49 (1) 

Prognosis. The medical name for the outlook of 
i disc ise 

Progressive muscular atrophy, 48 (2). 

Piolapsed interveitebral disc, 49 (2). 

Prolapse of uterus, 50 (1) 

Prostate dise.ase, 15 (2) 

Piotozoal diseases, 17-18. 

Pi ill It’S, 52 (1) 

Psittacosis, 12 (1). 

Psychosis, 49-50. 

Psychosomatic diseases Psychosomatic diseases 
are those physical ailments due to emotional 
t luscs They include ^llch eomplamts as high 
blood-pres.sure. gastric ulcer, certain skin 
diseases, and certain glandular diseiuscB {e.u . 
exophth.xlmic goitre). Most physicians now- 
adavs believe that all diseases may show a 
greater nr less degree of emotional causation, 
that physical and mental factors are both 
piesent m all illness. Even in psychosomatic 
illnesses, heredity and other factors play a largi 
part llnefly. the mam cause of thejse diseases 
15 w'orry The importance of this hes m the fact 
Tdiat they caii’iot he cured without dealing with 
the luu'lamental cause S<p al^o New Views on 
Medicine, 4 (1) IndiMdual illnesses will la; 
found under their names 
Psychopathic Personnlltv, 51 (2) 

Pulmonary embohsm, 29 (2). 

Purpura, 25 (2). 

PyasmiQ, 14 (2) 

Pyelitis, 4 4- to 
Pyloric stenosis, 35 (1). 

Pyorrhoea. An infection of the gums which causes 
the edges of the tooth sockets to bleed easily 
wlien tlie teeth are being brushed. There is a 
constant discharge ot pus, which caiuses tlie 
lireath to emell and may lead to arthiltls and 
other disciuses. Treatment should bo carried 
out by a dentist. 
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Quarantine period. See Infectious Fevers, » (2) 

Rabies, 11-12. 

Radioisotopes. 22 (1). 

Raynaud’s disease. 29 (2). 

Rectum, cancer of the, 37 (2). 

Reducing weight, 40. 

Reed, Major Walter (lRril-1902). Ainentan army 
surgeon, 12 Q), 10 (1), 

Regional Ueltis, 35 (2). 

Relapsing fever, 10 (2). 

Renal colic, 45 (1). 

Respiratory system, diseases of the, 20-33. 
Retinitis, 55 (1). 

Rheumatism, acute, 28 (l), r>i (l). 

Rheumatic diseases, .54. 

Rheumatoid aithritis, 51 (1^ 

Rickets, 41 (2). 

Ringworm, 8(1), 15 (2). 

Rodent ulcer, 53 (2). 

Rosacen, 53 (1). 

Ross, Sir Ronald (1857-1932). Fiighsh plij <-. 1 . lan. 
10 ( 1 ). 

Roundworms, 18 (2). 

Roux, Pierre Paul Emile (185’, Freuoli 
physician and bacteriologist, 1(> (1). 

Rubella or German measles, lO (1). 

Rupture. /See Hernia, 37 (I ). 

Salmonella infections, 13 (2). 

Salpingitis. 50 (1). 

Salvarsan, 4 (2). 

Sandfly, fever, 12 (1). 

Scabies, 52 (1). 

Scarlatina (scarlet fever), 12 (2). 

Schistosomiasis or Bilharzia, 18 (2). 

Schizophrenia, 50. 

Sciatica, 49 (2). 

Scurvy, 42 (l). 

Sea-sickness, 21 (2). 

SeboiThoea, 52 (1). 

Senile psychosis, 50 (l). 

Septicasmia, 14 (2). 

Sex glands, 43 (2). 

Shingles. 49 (1). 

Shock. A state of affairs which may develop after 
an injury. TreatmeiifT is a matter for the 
doctor, but as a tlrst-aid measure wrap the 
patient up. keeping him warm with hot-water 
bottles (not so hot as to bum), reassuring him 
as far as po.ssible, and giving hot drinks (tea 
with plenty of sugar) if he is able to swallow. 
Never try to force clnnks into an unconscious oi 
semi -conscious patient. Sep Physical Injuries, 
19-20. 

Simmoud’s disease, 41 (2). 

Simple anramia, 24 (2) 

Simpson, Sir James Young (1511-70) Scottish 
physician, 5 (2). 

Sinusitis, 31 (1). 

Skin, diseases of the, 52-51 
Skin grafts, 21 (1), 54 (1) 

Sleep, 4 (1). 

Sleeping sickness or Trypano^iomia.sis, 17 (2). 
Sleepy sickness. See vnder Encephalitis, 1 1 (1) 

Smallpox, 11. 

Social medicine, new approaches in, 5 o 
Spastic paralysis, 46 (2) 

Splrocheetes, 7. 

Staphylococcal food poisoning, n (2). 

Steatorrhoea, 30 (2). 

Stomach, cancer of the, 24-35 
Stomach nicer, 4 (1), 24. 

Stomatitis, 34 (1). 

Streptococci, 4 (2). 

Stropanthin, 28 (2). 

Stroke, 40. 

Stye. 55 (1). 

Subacute combined dogeueratlon, 40 (1). 
Sunstroke, 2l (l). 


Surgery, new methods m, 5 (1). 

Suprapubic cystomy, 45 (2). 

Suprarenal glands, 42 (2). 

Sycosis, 53 (1). ^ 

Sydenham, Thomas (1621-S9), English physician, 
5 (2). 

Syphilis, 15-10. 

Syi'lngomyelia, 49 (1). 

Tabes dorsalis, 15 (2). 5() (l). 

Tachycardia, 28 (2). 

Tapeworms, 18 (1). 

Temperature. Tim liodv temitciature is regulited 
by a small area at tlie base i»l the li’.iiu. Nm m- 
ally it should be abmifc 98 4° E. Sec oho 9 (2). 
Tetanus, 4 5 (1). 

Tetany, 4.1 (1). 

Thermometer, use of. ,Sce General treatment of 
lovers, y (2). 

Threadworms, 18 (2). 

Thromboangeitis obliterans oi Burger’.^ disease, 29 
Thrombosis, 29 (2). 

Thrush, 3 4 (1). 

Thyroid gland, 41 (1). 42 (2). 43 (1). 
Thyrotoxicosis, 42-43 
Tinnitus, 55 (2). 

Tobacco-smoking. See vhSei Lung Cancer, 32 (2) 
Tonsillitis, 31 (2). 28 (1). 

Toxaemia, 14 (2). 

Toxic adenoma, 43 (J). 

Tracheitis, 31 (2). 

Tranquillismg drugs, 5 (1). 

Trench fever, 17 (1) 

Trench foot, 29 (2). 

Tropical diseases, 10-19 
Tropical spiue, 30 (2) 

Tropical worms, 18 d) 

Trsrpanosomiasis (sleeping sickncs':', 17 (2). 
Tuberculosis, 14(1) 

Typhoid and paratyphoid, 13 (1). 

Typhus, 11 (2) 

Ulcer, peptic, 34. 

Ulcers of the tongue, 21 ( l ). 

Undulant fever, 15 (1) 

Urromia, 44 (2) 

Uretero-colostomy, 45 (1) 

Urethritis, 45 (1). 

Urticaria, 53 (1) 

Urinary system, diseases of the, 14 45. 

Vaccination. See voder Smallpox, ii (2). OZ (2) 
Valvular disease of the heart, 28 (1). 

Varicose veins, 29 (2) 

Varicose ulcer, 30 (1) 

Vegetarianism, 40 (2) 

Venereal diseases, 15-16 
Vemicoe, 53 (2). 

Virchow, Rudolf (1821-1902) derman patho- 
logist, 5 (2). 

Virus diseases, 10-12. 

Virus pneumonia, 10 (2) 

Viruses, 7-S. 

Visceroptosis, 30 (2). 

Vitamins, 4 2 (2). 

Warts, 51 (2). 

Wax m ears, 55 (1) 

Weils’ disease (epidemic jaundice), 10 (2). 

Wells, Horace (1815-48) —American deiitiHt, the 
first to use laughing gas as an aiuvsttietlc in 
dentistry (1844), 5 (2) 

Whooping cough, 13 (1). 

Womb, cancer of the, 56 (i). 

Worms, 8. 

Wounds, 19 (2). 

Yaws, 16 (2). 

Yellow fever, 12 (l). 
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This section has an entirely practical purpose for it deals with the problem of how to be happy and 
make the most ot our opportunities in this excitlmr. but otteii perplexing woild In which we live Of 
course, personal and social problems cannot be solved merely by readiinr about them but it may help 
to see them through the eyes of a doctor who is a psychiatrist and social psychologist The section 
attempts two things' first, to give understanding — the first step in solving any problem — and, second, 
to suggest where to go for more personal and detailed advice 

Jn addition there are suggestions for those who are thinking of buying a house, especially young 
people founding a home. The subject of insurance is dealt with and thcie are lotes on consumer 
protection. 


I. HUMAN RELATIONS 

By a Doctor 


Scientifle knowledge has made possible greater 
material well-being, yet it is doubtful whether our 
capacity for happiness has correspondingly in- 
creased. There is an old saying, “ happiness is 
with people." which means that satisf.ictiou In 
living springs from good relationship with our 
fellows This is something which wealth, health, 
and good education cannot guarantee, no matter 
how unportant these things are m themselves. 


Causer ot Unhappiness. — There seem to be three 
immediate causes of unhappiness, ignorance, 
environmental problems, and psychological 
problems. Most unhappy people are eutTcring 
from a mixture of all three 

By ignorance 1 mean that manv people are dis- 
contented or trouble<l either because they do not 
know where to turn for help when It is needed or 
liecause they have got into difhculties through not 
knowing the rules of living 

By environmcnlal prohlctna I mean not geftmg 
on with the people one has to associate w ith, l:)eing 
in a job which one finds un.satisfying and all 
the other everyday situations whicli arise from 
clashes between tlie individual and hi.s sur- 
roundings. 

Psychologicnl problem^ are difficult to define, 
but, generally speaking, I .shall speak of “ environ- 
mental problems " when I mean that the trouble 
lies mainly m the person’s surroundings and cir- 
cumstances, and of " psychological problems ” 
when 1 mean that the trouble lie.s mainly within 
the individual himself If. for example, a man ls 
unhappy in a particular job, le^^,ves it, and later 
finds a job In whicli he is quite satisfled, we .should 
suppose that it was originally a e-<ise ot " right 
man, wrong job ”, but if he goe.s from one job 
to another, never finding the " right ” one. then 
there is surely something wrong with the man 
Similarly, it is quite possible for a girl to meet the 
wrong man once, or even twice, but If all her 
attachments end unhappily, it is likely there is 
something wrong withui hensclf. 


The Meaning of Happiness. — Many people con- 
fuse two quite different things — pleasure and 
happiness. Pleasure is always temporary and 
usually physical in origin, and is as.sociated with 
those things which one usually (ilcpeudmg, of 
course, upon one’s tastes) considers " fun " to do 
Such things have this in common; (1) they all 
come through the senses of sight, feeling, hearing, 
and tasting or smelling, (2) they are always tem- 
porary, (3) they are all " pleasant ” In the sense 
that they are, quite simply, enjoyable in the most 
obvious way. But happine*ss is something quite 
different; for wnile it is true that all people en- 
joying pleasure are, for the time being, happy, the 
reverse is not true. One can be liappy when quite 
unpleasant things are happening. “ Ilappmcss." 
said a famous psychologist, " Is a state of going 
Bomewhere." It is no coincidence that the suicide 
rate always drops m war-time; for wa”, in spite ot 


all its horrors, supplies the three emotional nee Is 
felt by all normal petiple — the need to be ai»pre- 
ciated — to “ lielong ” as the Americans say. the 
need to bo useful; the need to have an aim m life 
There is a dramatic relationslnp befwecn Inimau 
misery and loueliness or lack of an aim m life. 


Alms tor Happiness. — In order to be happy one 
needs a goal to strive for, the love of a few, and the 
resfiect of those who share our viewn I'lie 
opinions of others need not matter 'I'lierefore 
one IS unhappy. — 

(1) If one has no goal. 

(2) If one Is prevented by circmustanccs fiom 
attiiimrig reiisonable goals 

(3) If one has chosen luireasonable go .Is 
which cannot be attained 

(4) If one Is compelled by circumstance^ (<« 
mix with the kind of people one finds un 
congenial 

(5) If one is prevented f)v one’s own persom.1 
defects (shyness for example) from mixing v/itli 
those who are congenial 

There may be three uauses of all the^<^ five 
Ignorance, environmental maladjustment, and 
psychological nial.tdju.stmcnt, as has been ex- 
plained above The second and fourth, for ex- 
ample, are likely to be due to environment, tin 
other three are more likely to be psychological in 
origin 


Every Personal Problem is also a Social Problem 
—Tlii.s means that most ol t'ur probleiii.«. no mattei 
how personal they may seem, are connoctctl witli 
the type of societv in whicli we live How to 
bring up children, what to do with old people, 
whether a married woman .should go to work or 
.stay at home, problems of loneliness, of the uu- 
married ivoman. of sex, and even ot religion, arc 
problems of people living in a partieul.ir societv 
at a particular time and place II you are living 
m present-day llntaln, some of these mattei s are 
bound to affect you But if you are living as a 
small farmer m the South of France or Italy or 
Greece — or even in the West of Ireland or tlic 
North of Scotland— they may li.irdly have begun 
to affect you at all. In Central Africa, p.iits ot 
Asia, or of South America, you could not even 
conceive of them. 


Peasant Communities. — Tlic rural arc ^ <.| 

France. Britain, Italy. Greece, and much ot Asi i. 
Afnc^a, and South America — which we choose t(» 
think of as relatively " backward ” — are, m tact, 
leading the sort of life whicli was the rule almost, 
the whole world over prior to about 17.')0. 'i’h.it. 
Is to say. they are areas where people make a 
livlifg on the land, dwell In villages or small fowiiH, 
and are guided In their conduct by tradition 
Peasants living this sort of life have large f.iinilles, 
and you woukl probably liiia numerous children. 
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the parents, and the Krandparenta living under the 
one roof. 'I’here are no ttnancial piobleins re- 
la tinu to cliildrcn and grandparents, because both 
.ire ceononijc assets from a very early age the 
thildrcn (^n work with thoir parents in the ttohls. 
and tlie grandixirents stay at home and look alter 
the very young ones. Nor do problems of how to 
bring np children arise, l)CC.auso tradition eiiRiires 
tliat all children are brought up (rightly or 
wiongly) in the same way h'or the winio reason, 
theie are few diUlcuItios aliont or religion (tr 
moral (ondiict generally , most i>eople h.ive the 
same religion (in Houthern Kiirope. the Konian 
Cathobe (’hiircli) and the same nilcs are accepb d 
by everyone. Women worJ; in the Helds or at 
home, and no qnestion of tlie fjpe — career or 
family*'^'— ean arise, booaiise I he choice does not 
even exist. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN LIFE. 

(P The Town. — but in time we find ourselves 
living in a different community — a community 
m 'Ahlch there are big towns where most of us 
work ill shops or faetories. Kven if we still work 
on Mie land, it la more often for somebody else 

The tnnctions of the famiJy are incrca.singlv 
taken over bv the .State (.'hildren under school 
age go to kindergarten while their mothers go 
out to work; family squabbles are more often 
dealt with bv social workers than by the viarson. 
niedicine is scKiabsod, with many good result-^ 
and some not so good, there i.s hardly anv .ispeef 
of family hie which does not tiavc some external 
body to deal with it In tliemselves, these changes 
.lie neither “right” nor “wrong", wc have to 
tiiid nut how liest to Use them, not how to turn the 
t lo< k back. 


(J) Mass Communications — Other Important 
(henges have been due to mass methods of eom- 
inunliution — to the popular niaga/ine< 5 , railio, and 
telovihion 'l^s’o mam results h!i\e fnllo\ye<l from 
tti«*'-i‘ 'I’lio llrst is that, altliough we learn moio. 
vie understand less Our minds, instcail of beiiig 
illleil with on(‘ self-oonsistent belief, which, 
whether right or wrong, did make some .sense 
about morals nnd tbe nature ot things, are now 
tllhsl with all sorts of garbled theories which, uo 
m.itter how true some may be, collcitively mean 
bti !e to the ordin.irv iiidiv idinl 

'I’he second msult of mass methodri of communi- 
cation has been the influence of a<lvcrtising, wdiieli 
.soinetmies makes us regard as necessities things 
which ere not neccssaTy at all We become more 
competitive and spend our time trying to “ keep 
up with the tfonese.s ” - they have a washing- 
iiia< lime (or a television or a car), so why shouldn't 
WC' There is a perfectly harmless .snle to this 
too, but, as a famous psy cliologist has said “It 
Is much easier to cie.ite wants than to .sui>ply the 
means ot satisfying them To widen the gap 
Ixhvveen what people want an<l what they actually 
luive or can reasonably expect to have is to make 
lor widespread discoutent and nervousness ” 
We arc alwMys hearing that people are “ frus- 
tialed,” but it is Important to rememlier that 
they are frustrntcxl in terms of what they' 
thev should have (ami don’t) rather than lu terni> 
ot what thev actually need 


( 1 ) The New Position of Women in Modem 
Life. — Two world wars have act ustonicti wmmen 
to taking their place in indll^t^v. and opce they 
acquired the taste thev were less e.uuly satislietl 
with life at home. This is the fundamental cause 
of. woman's new attitude to work and family, 
but Mieie are other causes which maintain the 
sit, nation. One we have already mentioned is 
" keel ling np with the Joneses for when people 
have raised their standard of living they are 
reUictivut to reduce it. and obviously aiuithei 
breadwinner in the family raises its standard of 
living. Another reason is quite simply the social 
one. Diany single girls work in a factory and, 
for the time being, the one Imporbint thin* lii 
their lives is to get married but when they art 
married they dislike being left alone, as they otter 
are, in a sm.tll Hat. anii return to work in ordei 
to be back wltli their friends. 


Ficonomically. women are less dependent on 
tlielr husbands, so if tliinv.s are not going well at 
home they see ilivorco ns the obvious solution 
It 18 this, rather than an increase m “ Immorality.” 
which has caused the number of divoires to go 
up (Incidentally, anyone who thinks that people 
are more “ immoral ” than they used to be must 
know very little alicmt social history — even in 
the lIlo'^t conventional sense everyday behaviour 
IS more moral than at any pievlous tune ) but 
when many women are wnirking. a new proVilern 
IS bound to arise, the probkun ot career or lamilv. 
The new’ situation me in.s that the married woman 
in her less iiapfiy moments i.s likely to look back 
and say ” Whet might I not have been if I 
had continneii in Imsincss’ ” Whereas tbe un- 
mairied hnsiness wnnirin may wonder ” Ttnw 
h.ippy mi^ht 1 have been had 1 been man led 
vvitli a family '^ ” 


(!) Loneliness in Modern Life. — In the large 
city theie are inoie lonely people than in -inipler 
societies Jills loneliness is oiten PTcate'^t in well- 
to-do-aiiburbs One obvious reason for tbe in- 
crease in hmelmesM is that, whereas m tbe sniall 
village cveryboily knows everyliody else, tbelr 
virtues and vices — especially the latter— m the 
large town there are too many people Agiin. 
whereas only about hlty years ago there were 
milhouB of people who bad never lieen farther 
from tliCir homes than twenty miles or so, today 
there is a great deil of shifting about Students 
come to the lug city to study, or workers to get 
jobs, and all of them are anonymous to each other. 
Many are atmid or siispicioas of each other just 
liccAUse of this So the individual who is shy or 
unsure keep.s <‘lcar of strangers no matter how 
lonelv he may lie . 

It Is, ot course, true, that there is a liiglier pro- 
fiortion of emotionally unbalanced people in towns 
than el-^ewhcre. for it is to the towns that not only 
the successes but tbe failures gravitate A few 
arc running .awav from practical difhculties, some 
from thenr families, and some ju.st from them- 
‘•'ches Perhaps most fall into the two latter 
eatogone.s. and these, togctlier with the merciv 
shy and icticent or tnnid, form tlie bulk of the 
lonelv They are litemllv sbirving for coinpanicn- 
ship in tbe midst of plenty 


<T)) Boredom in Modem Life.— If there are 
many lonely people in the modern city. There are 
others who are sufTering from problems which 
may lie classified under the head ot ” boredom " 
Indeed, this gnaip may be much larger than the 
other Some. Kurroimded by large families in 
Hinali llat.s may wish they had nioie lonelines-s and 
I nvacy Such people, even if they haa’C some 
hobby or interest, have neither the space, peace, 
nor freedom from intemqitlon to practhe it 
Then there .ire those with jobs which are either 
dull in themselves or assixl Jed with such emo- 
tional ten.-aoii that thev have little inclination to 
interest thomsches in anything else when thev get 
home Here the question (T stimulation by mass 
media comes in Moilem man is constantly under 
some sort of.st miulation. nnd when the radio or tele- 
vi'-ion IS tuiued otr he feeds at a loss His amuse- 
ments incrc\i.smglv tend to be passive Ot tins 
type of man the sa\ mg of a great French writer, 
Blai.se Pa.scal. is relevant ” I have discoveuxl that 
.ill tJ.e unhappiness of men .irises frcmi one ‘Single 
fact, th.at Ihcv c.innot stay quietlv In their own 
chamber, men onlv s-^ek tamversation .and enbT- 
taiiung games licanse thev euniiot remain with 
pleasuie at lioiiie ” lleiu*' those great preservers 
of the .stale of matrinionj, the pub. the radio, 
w’ork, and football Tliius there is the m.an who 
can lK>ast that he has “ ne. er .‘^aid a cross word to 
hiR family,” bir the very good reason th.at he never 
ha.s a chance to — the radio is tinned on Innu the 
moment he gets back from work until tbe moment 
he goe.*! to bed, and nobod> is able to talk. Tins is 
ectiially true of the manager who ” alw.avs has to 
w’ork late ” or ot his employee, who. liaving eaten 
i his supper, rushes off immediately to the local. 

I Family life prcjsents few’ difficulties, since it does 
1 not exist — at least tor the husband. There are 
[ therefore two problems involved: HI education 
tor leisure and how to use it to the best advantage. 
' 12 ) how to supply adequate accommodation, tune 
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and other facilities to allow those with the Interest 
or ability to make the beat use of their leisure. 

’’i’here is nothing prigKlsh in suggesting that one 
sliuuirt make the best use of one’s leisure. Nor is 
there anything wrong in going to pubs or football 
matches. But there is something undeveloped 
and childish about anyone who spends all his 
spare time in pubs, or in talking alKiut or watching 
tootball. He is just like the man who listens 
uneriilcally to the radio: talks. miLsie. variety 
are all the same to him so long as there la a back- 
ground noise. If a hobby is to be anything 
lietter than a means of drugging the mind and 
preventing thought it has to be chosen and tested 
— not an activity which just happens to lie ready 
to hand, but one which has lieen selected. 

How much pleasure and talent is wasted can 
be seen any dav in a hospital, W’hcre, when left 
with nothing to do, many patients tlnd for the 
lirst time the happiiu-ss they can get from book.s, 
))amfiug, or modelling. In cirder to avoid bore- 
dom one has to plan one’s leisure as well as more 
serious activities See Section it. 


Conclusions. — We have tried to sketch the main 
?>roblems of modern life, and since the mam pat- 
tern of the new way ot living cannot be altered, we 
rmist adapt ourselve.s to it. (This does not mean 
tliat adaptation is the one and only sidutlon — in 
fact, many psychologists have overdone this 
theme — but it does mean that, living a.a most of us 
do. we can't pretend we are living on a desert 
Islaml.) We have seen, too. that w'e can respond 
to the difficulties of modern life in three mistaken 
ways; by not knowing how to handle them 
(ignoiance). by l>eing facc<l with practical prob- 
lems which arise from our surroundings hut re- 
main problems even when we understaml what 
they are (environmental), and. lastly, and per- 
haps most uncomfortable of all, by having the 
sort of attitude to life which causes us to create 
our own problems (psychological) Let us deal 
wPh these one at a time. 


IGNORANCE. 

I said aliove that one of the mam difficulties 
f.icmg us today is the aucstmn of knowing what 
IS tine and what is not. We arc lieing told so 
many things, and our heads are stuffed with so 
much information — much ot It contradictory — 
that we really are In a much more unsatisfactory 
situation than more primitive people, wiio. even 
it they are wrong, oan feel that they know what 
is what. Wlien I first plaved golf I w-ns given a 
small booklet setting out the rules of the club — 
what you could or couldn’t do 'I'he lK*oklet 8:iid 
nothing at all about tlie niles of golf, which you 
were supposed to know, lint only how you were 
expecte<l to behave But today we are often in 
the position of being on the course not only without 
knowing the rule.s of the club but without even 
knowing the rules of the game The p.apers we 
read or the broadcasts we li«ten to are full of 
snippets of information which taken together can 
lie more puzzling tlian informative cigarettes are 
dangenms, cigarettes are not . milk is good tor yiai. 
milk after forty makes you more liable tu heart 
attacks; radioactive fall-out from bomb ex- 
plosions 18 dangermui to the future of mankind, 
radioactive fall-out is piactically liarmle.ss: fat 
people are jolly, i.it people are likely to have 
sliortcr lives Ho we don’t know the inles of the 
game (and we can have a pretty shrewd suspicion 
that the experts don’t always know cither) 
But worse than this, we don’t even know the 
club rules— that is, how tc> Ixjhave co other people, 
we know what our parents’ attitude would have 
been about a teenage sou or daughter having 
boy- <ir girl-friends, what our parents thought 
about telling the “ facts of life,” about ” getting 
on.” about colour or race problems in their 
iiersonal aspects, about going to church and so on 
But we know only tliat opinions have changed and 
ask ourselves whether we should change with them 
or not. Here is the most general problem about 
ignorance, and the first thing to understand is 
that for a new way of life one needs a new approach 
— an approacli which does not reject new Infor- 
mation, but is critical about it. which does not 
wholly believe but <loes not utterly disbelieve — 


in short, an approach which is logical, slightlv 
sceptical, and piepared on some subjects to keep 
an open mmd 


Choosing Advice, — So. first, about the thhigs 
that matter, you sliould choose tlic advic.e of some- 
one you can trust and act on it If you are dis- 
satisfied. say so (although you would lie well- 
advised to consider first the possibility that you 
yourself may be wrong, consciously or un- 
consciously seeking advice which \ on wish to hoar 
rather than unpleasant tniths which are difficult 
to accept) Hecond, about the thiiig.s that don’t 
matter, you should keeii an open mmd I’hu.s, 
all the medical advice about diet, milk, being fat. 
and so on. in my opinion is Irrelevant to tliose who 
are healthy; for. if you took every precaution to 
live longer you would never do anything at all 
Nothing good ever came fiom those who are 
alw.ijs talking care On the other hand, the, 
hydrogen Ixunb is not just a iiicdic,al problem but 
a moral one wlilch concerns not onlv fiiir own 
lives but tho.se ot otlicr people. This is not one 
of the problems winch do not matter, and smee 
It concern.s everyone, it should be thonglit out 
seriously by all responsible individuals 

Although there are lundamental rules of be- 
haviour, the more superficial ones are changing all 
the time So you cjinnot apply the rules your 
paienta applied to you directly to 3 'oiir own 
children All one can 8.iy is that if you have 
brought up your children smcerelv ami with a 
genuine concern for their own interest (which is 
easier .s.ud than done), then you nec l have no 
reason to worrv for them later But to fitait 
wa)rrymg about them when they are in their ’teens 
is to start worrying too late In another pait ot 
the section we sliaJl have something to say about 
this maltcr 

Most prolilcms, then, have their logical, moral, 
and personal aspects, ail of which must be taken 
Into account m making a decision Here are 
some e\ami>les ol the sort of things tliat bother 
people . 

(1) Unnecessary Fears can be about .vnything, 
but arc most often about medlca’, legal, or tmanclal 
matters, and when I say ” uimcecssarv,” 1 do 
not mean that tiiev are not real (although, of 
course, some are not) All that is meant is that, 
assuming them to be real, either something can l)e 
done about them or it cannot li the ilr'^t, we 
have to do what is neces.sarj , il the second, wony 
i.s UH'les.s. 

When sueh feats ej'ist it is essential to let nothing 
sfathl in the vny of getting expert advice 'I’hus 
If juu think Aou have cancer or any other disease 
go at once to a doctor —for yon will feel prettv 
sillv If. after months of worrying, yon tmd there 
l.s nothing wiong, and if something it, wrong, the 
sooner you have it dealt with the better A 
disease won't go away just because you sluif. 
your eyes to it Jf you think, as often happens, 
that what you have to disclose is cmbarncssing 
or shameful, go just the siiue. doctors, lawy'crs. 
psychologists, or any other experts ii.setl to dealing 
with these luoblems are Quite imshockabic The 
expert l.s there to supply the information — that is 
what he is paid for— and your morals are* n(»t the 
slighte'st concern of his exe*cj)t in so tar as they arc 
going to influence hisjulvlee A lawyer is there, too. 
to give advice, and if vou leally think that yeair 
riiisdced.s or marital iiuanels or financial mistakes 
are surprising to him you are utterly mistilcen 
{See QIO for the names of some tirganisatious which 
may help you ) 

Once you have got the iwlvice, what you do will 
l)e influenced by your monil, religious, or other 
personal view's. 'ITms, wdiether an unmarried 
mother decides to get mairicd, keep the riiild. 
h.ave It adopted, seinl it to a home, or (if she l^ 
physicjilly unfit) agrees to have her pregnanev 
terminated w'lll depend on her religious and moi.il 
views, and in tlie llgiit ot these she can discuss 
what to do with tlic doctor Himllarlv, in a legal 
matter concerned with money the client has to 
consider both what, legally, he has to do and 
what morally he feels he shonUl do. 


Irrational Fears differ from unnecessary fears 
in that they do not even appear to l)e sensible. 
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Pear« of open spaeea, of Ieavin;r the Ijou^e and 
walkinji outdoors, of IxiiUK shut up In a smull 
space (for c\arni)le. In a railway carnaKC). of 
cnlnials. of dirt or sliarp ohjeets, are perhaps 
natural eniiUKh in iheir way. 'fhoy are ab* 
nonnal to flic extent that tlicy tiouble you and 
keep you from IcadiuK a ivorni.vl lile. thus, it is 
reasonable to dislike dirt, but it Is not reiisonable 
to do so to such an extent lluit you have to wash 
your hamls every live niiniites 'I'hese are what a 
psychologist would describe as “ phobias.'’ and 
all that need bo said about tliem is that nearly 
evervone has some phobia, and whethei it reuuires 
to he dealt with by a dneL<»r depends, as has 
already been said, upon how much it ui*sets you 
IMioblaa are uncomfortable, but liave no serious 
f^iBuihcance. 


(2) Unnccossarv Frastration. — I mentioned the 
importance of havitiK an aimln life. VVesawthat. 
in matters of belief. It is necessary to make .i 
delicate cianpromise between believim; every- 
thin': and believmt: nothiiiK, and in the s.ime Avay 
with i:oaIs you iniLst oomiiromise between what 
you want and what you reasonaiily can expect to 
have U, for example, you are unhappy at your 
place of woik live one thiiiK not to do is just vairy 
on and ifiiunble, since tins hurts nobodv but your- 
self, You must either put up with w’hat you have 
or pull up your ro(4s and «o elsewhere But be- 
fore you do either be careful to consider w'hether 
it Is (le- job or yourself that is to blame -would 
vou luilJy be hippier ebewhere''' Jf j ou have 
alwavs been somewhat of a rni'^llt it woiiUl be 
Ivetter to see a psvcliotoyist than to no throuph the 
liitilit/ of nettinp anotlier job no better than the 
one before 

Of course, it is only fair to say that manv 
ere it men and women were profound misfits 
thronphout a I irpe part ot their lives llernard 
Shaw prodiKcd little ot value until he was nearly 
torty. and Eh/abeth Harrett Itrowninp suffered 
IroMi an eidiiely imipiiiary illness until she met 
Kobert Urowmiip ut the ape of thirty nuu* But. 
®iiite tew of us are peniiise<^. there Is little use m 
depirtiiip from the penonil rule that the more 
“ uiisatisfai tory ” jobs you have had. the more 
it is likely to be somethinp wr<»up with \i*u rather 
than with the lob 

What I have snd about jobs applies equHlly to 
that very much overdone passuui, romantic love 
What matters In your ( holce of a mate is whether 
or not vou can pet on topctlier. and roinnntio love 
IS certainly no puarantee of this In (act. there 
is pood reason to believe that Beinaid Shaw wms 
not far w'tonp when he said that there would Ive 
just a« many h.ippy marnapes if each of us 
married the first person he met on walkinp out of 
his hoiLse But. whether you ladieve this or not. 
there can be little doubt that more “ dihappomt- 
ments in love ” are due to hurt privle than to 
Pennine care for the loved one. For. if vou really 
(are for someone, you are concerned about their 
interests rather than your own. 


(3) Unnecessary Loneliness. — Tills, on the face 
of it, appears to be mainly an environmental 
problem. Nevertheless, the personal side is Just 
as important, for. althonph the normal person 
may feel at sea for a few weeks or so when he first 
arrives In a new arcji, he sooner or later finds his 
roots and makes friends After all. even the most 
“ unfriendly ” town Is full of churches, youth 
clubs, hobby clubs, and all sorts of 8(x*letles where 
file stranper Is welcome. My own experience is 
that most people are lonely because they are shy 
or timid, which is really just another way of saylnp 
thut they don’t like themselves But lichind this 
tlmidltv there lurks a pood deal of conceit, and the 
real attitude Ivehind the embarrassment of a shy 
person entennp the company of others is, •' What 
are they polnp to think of me? ” To which, 
fortunately or otherwise, the most common 
answer would be: “ Nothiiip at all.” The hvet Is 
that you are much too anxious to create an 
impression, whereas the normal attitude shouhl 
]>e, ” I am what I am — take me or leave me " 
To make friends, the preat advantages are iiot 
beauty. g(X)d looks, charm, or knowledge, but 
tolerance. Ijelng genuinely fond of others, and 
being able to forget yourself. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS. 

Diflerence between Problems ol Enylronment 
and of Psychology. — We have seen that the 
difference between environmental and psycho- 
logical problems lies in the fact that in the first 
the person’s surroundings or circumstances really 
are difficult, whereas in the second he has largely 
created the problems for hlm.sclf by the way he 
looks at his surroundings and responds to them 


No Problem Is Entirely Environmental. — 
Although the distinction we have made is a useful 
one, no ivroblem is entirely environmeiital. for 
the result alw.sys depends upon how the mdn idiial 
S(‘cs his situation, and w'hat he docs about it It 
IS ” natural ” to Ixi unhappy in prison, but some 
people have Ijeeii happy there, it is ’’ natural ” to 
1)0 iinhaiipy when one suffers from incurable 
dise^ise. tnit. In fact, a large number of people with 
incurable disease llnd happiness and more peace 
of mind than those who are not sick Stnctlv 
speaking, there are no purely environmental 
problems — all your troubles are confined in a 
small area— your head However, it is useful to 
make the distinction tor priietnal rcasoii«, lor if 
you .ire trving to help an uiihappv pi^rson, tlu* 
first practical (luestion to ask is “ Can 1 help hun 
by getting him a new job, a new home, or new 
friends, or would he lie miserable alnu'st any- 
where’ ” Of courae, many people in trouble want 
to Ijelieve it is all the fault of others, or (ircuin- 
stanoes. of fate (in fact, the more it is their own 
fault, the more they like to believe otherwise) 
Some women, for example, assert that all their 
problems arc due to the kind of house they live in. 
and five or six houses later they are still miserable 
Some men are never able to find a " good ” j(jb, 
even after trjing dozens ’Hiere arc men and 
women who arc always complaining ot ilr-health 
tint who would be desolate if some doctor were 
(niel enough to remove their only hobby- -their 
real or imaginary' illness and their absorbing 
interest in it Although w'e may agree that all 
troubles are In tlie mind, it is necessary to dis- 
tmgiiisb between those that ran lx; cured bv a 
change of surroundings and those whieh require a 
change of oue-self 'I he two overlap quite con- 
^iderablv bo. under the heading of ” environ- 
mental problems.” I am going to discuss such 
everyday matters as bringing up children, mar- 
riage, the problems of old people, and wmie 
general rules for leading a happy and useful life 
\oii will have to decide for yourself where your 
own pr(»blerM lies, are you an ordinary person in 
unhappy ( ircumst inces. or an unhappy person In 
ordinary ciicumstances-' If you arc senoaslv 
troubled, it would a goi^d Idea to go to one of 
the bodies listed at the end of this section 
Misery is not condu' ive to clear thinking, and It is 
always ad\ L-viblc to get the advice of others, parti- 
culaily when thry are experts in such problems 


Childhood. — Psychologists Ijelieve fand most 
sensible people have known for centuries) that the 
really significant time m life from the point of view 
ot character building is the first five years niat 
Is w'hy it IS so importa.iit for a child to have a 
proper start, as reflected m its early training. 
Some parents fuss and worry over their children 
in the late teens, when the fact is that if a child is 
not able to look after itself by that age. the 
parents must have made a sorry moss of their job 
Detailed lules cannot l)e given alxjut a subject 
sueli as this It yvould almost be true to sav 
” It’s notiMof vou do— !/’.■( that yon do d.” 

The oiilv fundamental rule— and. of course. 1 am 
talking here about the chihl’s character, not its 
l)odily health —la complete, unconditional, and 
unpossessive lox-c on the part of the parent. It 
you cannot give this, then all the niles in text- 
books are of no avail 


The Spoilt Child and the Neglected Chlld.—The 
job of a father and mother, then, is to look alter 
the child when It Is unable to look after It^lf and 
bit by bit to give it aa much treedoin as It Ls fit 
to take. 

When the first rule is ignored and the child 
Is not looked after or is regarded as a nuisance 
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we speak of a neglected child: when the second you make too many niles. the child will lack 
rule IS ignored and there Is no freedom we speak character, since it is never free to choose and make 


of a spoilt child. Both types are unfortunate, 
because the first grows up to regarti itself as 
unlovable and the world as a hostile place, and 
the second grows up always depending on others 
and unable to make its own declaioDS. In neither 
case has wealth or social position much to do 
with whether a cluld is spoilt or neglected, ami 
the popular notion that the spoilt Individual 
usually comes from a wealthy home, the neglected 
one from a poor home la quite absurd. It makes 
not the slightest dilference to a child whether it 
IS neglected because Its mother goes out to work 
or because it la brought up by a " nanny ” and 
its mother is alwaj'^s abroad or attending social 
events. 


Possessiveness and spoiling are usually due to 
inxiety on the part of the parent — sometimes 
the mother who has lost her husband or is 
separated from him lavishes all her affection on 
her son and. not unnaturally, wants to hold on to 
him. Sometimes the child is made a pawn in 
the conflict between husband and wife, and in 
yet another type of case the parent who has felt 
neglected in childhood tries to ensure that the 
same will not happen to her owu family. But 
in each case the result is the same- the develop- 
ment of a suffocating, poasesaive. and unhealthy 
love. This is much less likely to haiipen in a 
large family, since the children are less dependent 
on their parents and more on each other. They 
have their edges rubbed off by having to learn to 
give and take; that Ls why. in the case of a single 
child or of a small family, it is a good idea to make 
use of a kindergarten or arrange associations with 
kho children next door. 


Children Learn by What You Do. — Many 
parents have the pathetic belief that their dis- 
agreements pass unnoticed within the family 
Unfortunately, they don’t. Children, like other 
people who live more at the emotional tlian the 
intellectual level, know very well what is going 
on, and if there Ls some sort of conflict between 
father and mother they cannot but suffer thereby 
How little some ostensibly affectionate parents 
leally care can be seen by the numerous cases 
tine reads of in the papers in which, following a 
divorce, the child is torn between one and the 
other quite regardless of its real interests. 

Like all sensible people# children are much more 
iippressed by what you do than by what you say. 
A yomig boy I knew who wiis crippled with In- 
tantile paralysis hated his mother, who although 
poor, bad spent much of her money on cures 
He hated her because he knew that the real reason 
for her behaviour was that she was aaharaetl of his 
being a cripple, and he was quite right. Another 
mother was unhappy with her first husband and 
divorced him. they had one child, who. during the 
time of her unhappiness, was spoilt. She then 
married again, and. for reasons which seemed 
perfectly good to herself, sent the boy to a board- 
ing school. Her second husband wanted to be 
alone with her. and she was getting somewhat 
scared of the amount of affection and possessive- 
ness she had stirred up In her son. Now, in his 
twenties, the son is resentful of his mother, and 
although gifted, he finds it lmpos.slbIc to achieve 
anything, all he thinks about i.s having been 
“ let down." 

These are not unusual cases. To the statement 
that children have a pretty shrewd idea of what is 
going on we must add that what scenis to a child 
to be a betrayal remains a betrayal no matter how 
good the logical reasons for It may appear to its 
parents. Children don't think — they feci 


Unconditional Love and Consistency.— Two 
things are necessary in iirdcr to rear liappy 
children : unconditional love and consistency 
Unconditional love means that, whether the child 
does light or wrong, it can feel that the parent’s 
love is always there, that however much one 
dislikes the dewl, one never censes to love the 
ctiJld. Consistency means that there should not 
lie too many rules, but the rules, once made, 
should in all circumstances be niutniained. If 


its own mistakes; if there are too few, the child 
feels Insecure because it never knows ’* what’s 
what " In short, children should bf as tree as 
they are fit to be at any given age 'Hie whole 
aim of a good upbringing is not that the lather an<i 
mother should try to coerce their offspring accord- 
ing to their own parental ideals, but rather that 
father and mother should protect the children 
while they are growing into their true selves. 
After all, few people are such big snccosses in life 
that they are entitled to force thmr children into 
their own mould. 


Mental Cruelty. — Most people in this country 
are. quite rightly, sensitive to the problem of 
cruelty to cluldicn — that 's to say. obvious 
physical cruelty But I doubt whetlier they are 
equally sensitive to tha problem of mental cruelty 
Take the example of the little girl or boy of three 
or four years old who is allowed to feel neglected 
upon the arrival of a new baby. Previously he 
has l^en in the centre of the picture, yet now he 
is suddenly leit out of it. and nssuredly his future 
happiness will not he helped thereby Or the 
mother who would be shocked by the idea of 
hitting her child, but punishes it bv saying- 
" Mother dwisn’t love vou any more ’’ " All 

right, go away, we don’t care." Or the mother 
who said that she could always bring her little 
boy to heel bv taking away liis liest-loved tov 
when he misbehaved. What do children feel 
when the two people upon whom their whole 
security depends quarrel violently In front of 
them, or when they are always being left under 
the care of others while the parents go out’ 
('‘ruelty is not alwavs physical. The most de- 
vastating type of cruelty in its effect upon the 
child is the type of mental cuielty we have just 
been describing. 


Child Guidance Clinics. —The infant is primitive, 
born without morals and only gradually coiiict 
to share the grown-uji’s views on sex. cleanliness, 
and affection. If vou get worried at such things 
as dirtiness or absence of shame you are re\calmg 
more about your own lack of emotional balance 
than about the child’s naughtiness. There is a 
very true, saying, '' 'Hierc are no problem children, 
only problem parents," so if your child is a prob- 
lem, ask first what mistakes you have made and 
rememl)er that all psychologieal ditficiiltfes m 
childhood are due to lack of emotional security. 
When you notice such signs, take the child to a 
doctor and ask him to arrange an appointment at 
the local Child Guidance Clinic. Fortunately, the 
problems of children arc much more easily rlealt 
with than those of adult life. Danger signals 
which indicate that something should be done are- 
when the child is more noisy, aggressive, or de- 
structive than the ordinary child; when it Is too 
silent and unwilling to associate with other 
children; thuinbsucking. bedwetting, niglit 
mares or crying or screaming at night, frequeut 
complaints of pain or sickness when your family 
doctor can find nothing organically wrong Ke- 
inember, the Child Guidance Clinics are theie for 
the purpose of helping you, so there is no need to 
be hesitant In asking for their aid. 


Marriage. — Most people nowadays seem to sup- 
pose that the only basis of a happy marriage Is 
romantic love 'rill fairly recent times marriage 
was as iimch to do with parents as with the bride 
and bridegroom and was regarded as a career tor 
the woman — a career to be carefully prepared for 
by sex-instruction, and a training in cookery, 
child-management, and the running of a house 
Today many girls rush Into marriage from their 
work In a factory or olRce knowing considerably 
less about running a home, mending, or cooking 
than the man they marry, who may have been 
looking after himself for some years. Both men 
and women frequently share the mfjst childish 
" romantic " notions. They seem to suprmse that 
pleasure, rather than happiness, is the aim of Hie. 
that romantic love must last for ever, that 
marriage is the goal of life (whereas it Is only the 
beginning of learning to adapt to a new way of 
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life); that children are nice but a imlsanoe, that 
one’s wife, or husband, should remain beautiful 
or handsome. And, of course, when one is 
disaupointed, there Is the ftnal delusion that 
divorce is always a solution. 


Some General Points about MarrioRC. — lleadiiiR 
about problems Is iM(>rul liccause it can .show wliat 
IS wronK and can Kive some (lef,'rce of undcr.stand- 
lUR. But full iinder.stfindinff eijmes only from ex- 
perience and personal cxintact with others So 
the points I want to m.ake about m.irri ure must 
be made quite briefly First, many ot the iliffl- 
culties experienced by husband and wife are 
relatcil t<i social problems peeiiliar to our tunes. 
Second, frustration is in terms of what one experts 
and does not get, not at all In terms of objective 
reility. It you expect too much, or if you exp<M‘t 
different things from what you are going to get, 
you are bound to be disappointed no matter 
how “ lucky " you appear to other people. It Is 
not always life or “ fate ” that is to blame for 
human misery, very often It is the way the in- 
divldind looks at life .and his unrealistic demands 
upon it that cause the trouble 'rhis point is so 
important, and so little nuderatood. that it is 
worth while saying something more about il 
Although every personal problem is also a social 
problem created by the society in which we live, 
the way we deal with the problems is very largely 
our own rc.siion.sibilitv 


Divorce is .sometimes the only .solution to a 
marriage which h.ia failed, but tbeie aie two 
dangerous things about divorce which should be 
taken into consideration First, the fact that 
ilivorce i,s poasible make.s people think of it a.s tin 
obvious answer when trouble arlse.s mste.ad of 
trying to do something when a marriage could still 
be saved Second, because failure in marriage is 
alwavs due to the personal defects of both people, 
nnle.ss these defects are remediexl the secoml 
m.vTTuiges will be no better than the ilrst 


Steps to Happv Mamage - I could have occu- 
pied some H’ace in this section telling you about 
tlie sort of behaviour which leads to a happy 
marriage a spirit of give and take, toler-incc*. anil 
HO on But, unlortunatelv. fieoplo cither liave 
the^e finalities or they do not. and 5 ’ou oertainh 
cannot obtain them by reading about them So, 
if yom m.arn.ige is m serious difflculties, the T>roper 
thing to do is to go to <a Marriage Cluidanee Clinic 
for help However, here are some .uspccts wlncli 
you c.ui do something about, and must doetorN 
and psychologi.sis would agice uitli the following 
points — - 

(1) Before in.irriage a woman sliould learn 
bOincthm'’^ .ibout runuiug a house. co(»king, and 
brmjun,"' ui) c hildien 

(2) K’elk'ft upon tlie meaning of love 
Although ’■ love ” is a word which is often talked 
about rather gllblv, it can h.ave a number ot 
different meanings. Rmnontic lore is based 
upon i.entmunt (often upon sentimentality), 
and its essential feature is an niealisatiou of the 
other person, feo that one all too often seiy? in tlie 
ficloved qualities vviilfh are not tliere. 'rii.at 
may be a good thing, but It is cxiitiiinlv no 
guarantee in itself ot a happy marriage, as the 
divorce courts make It painfully clear Belief t 
fsireliilly upon the nature of possessire hue, 
Imscd u!)on a desire to possess the other person 
re4fardlea3 f)t his or her own be.st inteiests One 
thinks here of the mother or father who iiii 
wittingly prevents children who have grown up 
Iroin leading their own lives, nr of the jealou.^ 
wife or husbiuid who will not let his or hci 
partner in marriage go out or meet other people 
Possessive love is not really love at all. True 
love is based upon mutual respect and a 
fleep de-sire to further the other person’s best 
interests whatever sacrilice one has to make 
one, self. 

Pt; Keep your good .appearance Both b|i9 
band and wife should keep up appearnneet 
after mamage just as they did before: they 
should not lose their good mamiers, or dress 
carelesBly. with the implied attitude that it nt 


longer matters what the other partner think’s 
In this sense marriage should l>e an eternal 
courtship in which one always goes on trying t« 
please the other. True, this will not save a 
baeifally impossible situation, but lack of tin 
observance of this rule may break up a marnagi 
which well might have Ijeen .saved 

(4) Ijastly. two oliservations about children 
First, a couple should never have a child witl. 
the sole intention of trying to prevent a nmr- 
riage from going on the rocks It is unfair b> 
the child, and if a marriage is In such a bad way 
having a child is unlikely to liave the de.mreo 
effect Second (and this may be an unpopulai 
statement), etery child needs the full caie of 
mother in the first Jii e years of its life One of 
the reasons for the increase in juvenile de- 
hqiiency in recent years is the failure of mothep^ 
to give the chiltl full attention The fainih 
h.is been called ‘‘ the character t.ulory ol 
society.” and character Is formed in the hihf 
five ye.ars of life, without the mother the t.ictorv 
cannot work oroperly 


Sex. — It IS often said th.at more marriages bie.ik 
lowii because ot sexu.vl diDltultie^s than for hi.v 
ither single re.ison A? it stands, this statement 
s not true Sexual dilhculties corne into twf 
ategorias those due purely bo ignorance, and 
hf»se b.i.sic.iliy due to personality problems he- 
vveen the two partners The first kind are a 
tr.ughtforward medu.al matter, which can b« 
olved by a family doctor, by a Mamage (luidanct 
Imic, or even by reading a good book on .se\ 
erlinique The other kind are an entirely dif- 
erent matter for here the sexual cUflioulty doc- 
lot cause the troul>lc m the everyday relationship 
letween husband and wife, but their nn.satisfac 
ory everyday relationship causes the*Bexu.i1 
hfliculty. For example, if the wife suspects 
nfldelity on the part ot her husband, if she ha*- 
lad an unhappy home life with her parents 
vhich leads her to suspect men or fear sex or 
narnage, if she i.s afraid of h.iving more children, 
»r If she tceJs a l.itent resentment towards hei 
lusband oxer some matter quite unrelated to sex. 
-hece feelings may make her sexusllv frigid 
iVith women, as contrasted with men, <5exiinl 
lappiness is inipoasililc unless the total per-^onal 
ekitionship between the partners is B<itisfactorv 
V Int ot books about sex is given on a later page 
mt vvliere the piolileni lies in tlie sfilicre 
lersonal relationships tlie help ot a psyematnst 
ir the Marriage (4uidance Clime niiLst l>e sought 
A'e must, therefore, reverse the Btatement that 
.exual (lilhcailties (except tlmso due to ignoraiicv' 
Muse marriage ditiicultie«s, the truth is that 
littlcultus In the everyday reUitioiiships Ixlvveen 
he paitners cause aex dilhculties. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. 

We have seen that a psychological problem 
me whlcii is (WLsed U\s.s by your siirroumiings than 
)y the way you look at them You should suspect 
hat vour problems are primarily psychological 
1) if the .s.amo situation in life keeps cropping up 
—love affairs alvvays ending unhappily', Joh•^ 
ilways being ln.st or given up. and so on. (2) 
f voii have rhtllciiltv iii getting on with your 
ellovvs. (8) it you are depivssed, anxious, or 
luhappy without t^bvious rea-son. (4) if you have 
lerv'ous symptoms, e o . irntiomil fears (of closed 
maces, open spaces, or disea.se), sudden att.acks ol 
aanic or anxiety, or pains for which the doctor can 
bid no adequate explanation. These c.onditions. 
kvhether they masquerade as personal problems 
ir as ” nerve.s.” have this In common, they are 
:iaused by a laulty attitude to life, and. lu p.xi- 
;icular. to other people, originating m earlx 
training " Nerves,” neurosis, and psychological 
problems in general are not diseases in Vie ordinarv 
}ense, and arc always caused by fundamental mis- 
understandings in the spheie of human relatum- 
ships 

Many people hav’e troubles of this sort, and 
loctora say that (10-70 per cent of all their 
patients come into the category of people who 
are suffering from the ” bad ” emotions of bate, 
anger, resentment, fear, and anxiety — people who 
lire ruining their own liv^es because of the past. 
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Some tliein create their own problems in every- 
day hfo, others suffer from “ nerves." and yet 
others develop those physical illnesses due to 
prolontred worry and einotioual stress, stomach 
ulcer, " rtbrositls.” high blood-pressure, heart 
trouble of certain types, headaches, some Idnds of 
skin ilitiCaae, and so on. 

Most ot us have such problems from time to 
time, ami sooner or later thev pass, but when 
such problems are persistent it is necessary to 
coiiHult a psychiatrist. True, in most cases such 
states are not dangerous — men and women with 
“ nerves ” do not (as so many of them fear) g«> 
insane But they suffer a lot of needless misery 
If you are suffering from any ot the problems 
mentioned above it would be a good Idea to ask 
for expert advice at one of the bodies mentioned 
on a later page. 


WELFARE OF OLD PEOPLE 

We liv'e in a society which has the iughest pro- 
portion of old people anywhere in the world, and 
the proportion will go on inci casing t)ld age is. 
of course, associated with a decline in phvsic.al and 
mental powers, but social and medical 1 actors may 
hasten or slow down this decline For example, 
the person who has led an active life often rapidly 
deteriorates when he has to retire or when he lives 
by liimself and is thus cut off from human society, 
he loses interest, becomes untidy, and does not 
look after himself properly, lie has. m fact, 
nothing to live for and shows it m his behaviour 
111 cases like this there is often a dramatic im- 
provement when the old person gt>es to a llesi- 
dential Home where he gets proper food and. above 
all, company and things to do. A great deal of the 
appearance of deterioration in old age has to do, not 
with jf.iyaical, but psychological factors, lack of a 
goal, a ieeling of being unwanted, loneliness, and 
all the things we have already seen to lie so im- 
portant for psychological health and happiness at 
all ages. The gnimpiness, the interfering, the 
selflshness often a.ssociatod with old age are largely 
due to circumstances rather than natural * cussed- 
iiess ", they are the reactions of anyone who leels 
unwanted or useless, and many of the so-cnllcd 
problems of the aged would be icmoved it they 
were allowed to continue work under suitable 
conditions 


Attitude to the Old. — if 7# ere tlic aged arc cared 
for depends primarily# upon medical factors, 
which should l>e discussed with the family doctor 
Oliviously, a sick person cannot stay by himself 
at home, but, on the other hand, a healthy person 
cannot be sent to the geriatric unit of a hospital 
One must think of the other meinixjrs of the 
fanuly. and here the moral problems begin 
shoulil one look after one’s aged relatives even 
if they are troublesome and a whoietinie problem, 
or should there lie a limit set to one’s responsi- 
bilities in this respect? Tlie answer must be 
personal, and one suggestion is that the old (and, 
in particular, our parents) are entitled to expect 
some attention from their children. But. on the 
other band, nobody is entitled to expect another 
person to give up hid whole life to this einl A 
parent must not demand the sacrifice of marriage, 
career, or happlne.ss. if an unmarried daughter 
genuinely wishes to lo(»k after her father or mother, 
giving up all hope of any other career, she may, 
of course, do so. but to give up her whole life 
nnUAlUnyly to this end is not being self-sacrificing, 
but wrong. We have a duty to others, and 
T>articularly to our parents, but we also have a 
duty to ourselves. Such problems shouhl be 
soUed by considering the best interests of all those 
involved — the greatest liappiness of the greatest 
number — and tiife younger the individuals con- 
cerned. the more consideration they are entitled 
to One should help one’s parents or parents-m- 
law, even at considerable i?acrl flee, but not to the 
extent of sacrificing the whole of one's life, the 
happiness of one’s marriage or children. 


The Sacred Rule ol Non-interlerence. — Nc 
situation la more liable to cause trouble than the 
interference of one generation in the affairs of 
another. In particular, the older generation 


slionifl never give unasked advice to the youngcr- 
especially concerning the upbringing of grind - 
children. If your children arc not capable ol 
reasonable behaviour once they are adults, thej 
are certainly not likely to be charya<l bv un- 
wanted advice. Nor should parents intcricre m 
the Quarrels of their married children, if any 
interference is called for. it should come from 
those who arc less emotionally involved 


Services for Old People, -'rhcrc arc v.uious 
t\iiea of help for old people, the iirincipal ones 
l>emg concerned wdlh 

National Insurance Falucatnm 

Pensions. Health 

National Assistance Welfare Services for 

Housing. Aged and Handi- 

Emplovment capped Persons 

The National Insurance Scheme covers, of eoiir>«\ 
persons of all ages 'riie following are the salient 
points about servucs which offer special beiiclUs 
for old people 


Retirement Pension.— An insured person who 

(a) has reached pensionable age ((“).') for .i 
man. 00 for a woman). 

(b) has retired from regular employment , 

(r) has paid the prescribed mimlxir of con- 
tributions. 

will receive a retiiement pension for life A 
pensioner’s w'lfe Is generally also entitled to a 
pension if she is ovci 00 and has retired, and he 
can receive an allowance for her if she is under that 
age and is dependent on him lletirement 
pensioners who are widows receive the same rate of 
pension as single peisons Anyone who has not 
received a letter three inimths before his (''dh 
birthday (her 00th birthday) should iminire at his 
local Pensions and National Insurance Office 
You will find the address at your local Post Off iff. 
and the Pensnms Officer will give you everv help 
and advice (Pamphlets on the subject aic 
N 1. 15, N I 28, and N T 83 ) Valuable inioi illa- 
tion about pensions .md retirement is set out very 
simply in the National Old i'eoplc’s Weliaic 
Council’s leaflet, Xoles for Xearing nod Ot^r 
Sixty 'Die Couned’s address is 2() Pcdloid 
S<iunrc. London. W C 1 


Work and Pe.nsions. — Many f)Jd people eontinnc 
to work after thev reach pensirniahle ago. and 
thereby attract increased peii'^ions tor themselves 
when they retire. In any case the full pensinn is 
drawn by men at 70 and women at (>5. whether 
they have retired or not lletirement pensioners 
under 70 (05 tor women) inuKt declare earnings 
over £3 105. a week, so that the necessary ailjiHt- 
ment of tlieir pensions can be ni.uF* Here again 
the Pensions OfllfC will give aJviee 


Non-contrlbutory Old Age Pensions. — A person 
of 70 or over (or 40 in the case of a blind person) 
who is not entitled to dr.iw retirement pension or 
widow’s bunetlt (ns explainc*! above) and whose 
income is within certain limits may apply for a 
non-contributory pension ’I'liis can be done on 
Form N.l. obtainable at any Po^t Olhcc. 


National Assistance. — fild pcuplo who have no 
income Ol resources except letirement peiisioriH aic 
generally' entitled to help from the National 
Assistance Board, and application can be made on 
Form O.I , obtainable from any Post tXflce 
Many' old people living in the past may. perhaP' 
regard the Assistance Board’s allowance m the 
same light as the I’oor I^aw outdoor relief of their 
young (lays; and care should therefore la* taken 
to explain why they shoiihl not feel uncomfortalile 
in accepting the assistance to which they are 
entitled. 


U 

Housing.- -It 18 important to encourage old 
people who are living In unsatisfactory conditions 
and who wish to be rehoused to put their names 
down on tlie local lioiising authority's w'aiting list 
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Most houHinR authorities have tlwcIlinKs which are 
inteiulctl to meet the requirements of elderly 
persons. Some also provide small club rooms and 
also wardens to care for the less vigorous while 
they remaii^at home. 


Employment. — TncrnasniK importance has iMien 
attached In recent rears to enconraKing older 
people to continuo at work a.s long as they are 
Willing and able to do so Elderly people seeking 
employment will receive help from the local 
Ministry of Labour olliec. Disalded persons can 
(‘btain help from the Unablement lleBettlement 
Ofllcer 


Education.— The education authority may be 
prepared to provide a te.ichcr lor a group or club 
with a spec lal inteiest, for example, music, singing, 
or a craft 


NationaJ Health Seivice.— Under thi- ronipre- 
hen.sivo loedical service for people of all ages, .a full 
medical and preventive health .service lor the aged 
IS being budt up. The following are some of tin- 
points of .special interest to elderly people It h 
impoitant to encourage old jicople who are 
suffering from eye trouble to see an ophfhaliiiu 
medical piactitioiier or optician (on the recom- 
mendation of his d(K'tor) Discourage them Iroin 
bin big gl!^>i.ses tiver f ho counter of a store A goocl 
deal of blindnesfl (d later rears could have lieen 
prevented by treatment at the proper lime 
l‘e(»pl»‘ not leceivmg National Assistance can get 
help, d iiceessary. to pay the < hargc.s for dental 
treat iiient. speetaeles, etc Old people should 
not be tlet.eired by anxiety about the exist trom 
oblaiiiing ,ui> appliance which they need 


Ambulance, Home Nursing, Health Visitmg, 
Home Help. 'Miese and other services can bo 
of gre;it Importance to old iieopK* The Home 
Nurse gives nursing (are and the health visitor 
advises on health and liomc management ilotli 
are free. Applications lor domestic help should lie 
made to the Home Help ()rgani.s(*r in the health 
dcpartnient. and those who can alTord to do so arc 
asked to contribute towards the cost .\u m- 
1 re.ismg mimberof ioc\l uithonties .ire org.inlsing 
laiuidrv SCI vacf to meet the needs of old peoide 


Hospital and Specialist Services — l-.ldcrly 
IMheiits m.iv Ik- admitted to the .iruti* wards ot 
gen-.Tvl hospitals or. direitly. to the *' t'hronie 
siek ” wards It has now been seen that m.vnv 
l»itients. formerly regarded as iiremediable (ases. 
(ould lienefir from active treatment and rehabibl.i- 
tiou 'riierefore. out ot the chronic siek wards 
have grown the genatru units Here a patient 
gets more concentrated edtciition than he might 
get ill a general ward Whenever possdile. to<'. 
they are restored to an extent to allow them to 
return to their own homes or to Ibunes provuled 
by a local authority or i volnutarv organisation 


Hall-way Houses and Day Hospitals. — Patients 
from geriatric units wlio aie not vet sullkienMy 
rehabilitated to allow them to leturn to their 
lionu's are sometimes tniiiHlerred to ” Hall-way 
Houses ” (where they have been founded) ior 
further rehabilitation In a more leisurely and In- 
tormal atmosphere " Day hospitals ” are an- 
otlior new dev^elopment. 'L'hese are sited wdthln 
the precincts of a hospital, and intlrm old people 
spend a day or n number ot days there, each week, 
returning, by ambulance if necessary, to their 
homes in the evening 'I’hcy receive inedlc.il 
attention, meals, and suitable occupations 


Poopie to Contact.— The appropriate person,t( 
contact for help has Ivoen mentioned In this out 
line. Somctlmea it is the local ofUce of i Ministry, 
irometlmes the local Welfare Ofheer. or Hoiisiny 
Ofllcer, or Medical Officer. There iiinv l>e .a local 


office of the National Old People’s Welfare 
(’oiiiicJl or of one of the numerous voluntary 
organisations mentioned at the end of Section 0 
In Scotland the Scottish Old People’s Welfare 
tWininlttcc is the co-ordinating bodv and in N 
Ireland the N. Ireland ( ’ouncil of Social Service. 

U»fSul I’aniphleis and Bool.-? 

Note? for those nenring and over bjxty, iil. 
Stutniory rrohision for GUI People, 1« Cd 
(lioth published bv the National Old 
J^eople’s Welfare Council, JC. Hedford 
Square, T>ondon W 1 ) 

Health and HapinuP'^s in Old Ane, 81 fid 
C West rojip and \r W illi.iins (Mttlmeii) 


ADOPTION 

The follow mg are introdui torv pointers f(;r t hose 
who are thinking of adopting a babv, including 
those vvh(.. perhaps, liave liecn discouraged by 
their first inquiries 

1 . Be prepared to t/il.e lime, Irotdile, and haee a 
lot of patinue — Adoption is for life, and the liest 
ailopter.s realise the need to Invest a lot of thought 
uid earc at the outset 

There are manu moie 11 ouhi-be adopter? thaa 
rhihlien — Sav ten to twelve suitable coiinles are 
waiting b»r every child who needs an adoptive 
home 'J'he number of children available is lilcelv 
to decre.v''e with lietter wTvices tor unmarried 
mothers 

Tale ndi tee of exprneneed norlcei^ I)o nc't 
accept a child who«;o histor> and background lia.ve 
not been studieii by experienced <in<l nnj>.trtial 
vv(^rKers, otiiorwisc .von aie t.ilmig .. gre it risk 


Wliat Sort of Chlld^ Many more people want 
girK than bo>s Suitalile baby rirls are adopteil 
.->o [uoinptlv that there is little cdiance for i>?opIe 
who prefer to w.'ut for an older child It is licttcr 
to .idopt i very young child if von ran. whetlie^- 
boy or girl You will have a right to be given 
what information is .ivMilable aliout a cluld's ba< ’k- 
giound. p uc'iit.'.go, and health 


Clarifying One's Motives. — No doubt tlu ^'c who 
wi^li to adofit ‘I child arc impelled by .a mimlgir of 
motives, and it Is ncvei easy to disentangle them 
and be clear In one’s own mind alujut them all 
It is not a good thing to adopt a child liecyuise of 
tear ol pregnancy or to avoid the risks of cdiild 
birth Adopting a child w'lll not keep otf tlie 
rocks .a marriage wdiicli is drifting to shipwreelc 
'Ihe nuiht batisfactory natund basis for adoption 
IS .1 happv marriage still incomplete because ot 
sterrufy of one of the partners, and a couple with 
a g(MKl prospect of a reasonably long life, (live 
V ourself a test borrow a neighbour’s Irvby for a 
day. preferably a cUflicult one. and see how' many 
111:11 ks you give v ourself and whether you still like 
babies at the end of the day. There is one sound 
question to face- If vou were a child abivut to be 
adopted .iiid you could choose, would you chc'ose 
to lie adoided bv vtxU 


The First Step - ^ on ran apr>lv to the children''^ 
department of \onr county or county Viorough. 
m London, to the L C t_' area children’s ofllcer 
But your own local authoiity may not place 
children and will refer you to aii adoption eocietv 
\doption Sivcietich are carefully controlled by law, 
and all must he properlv registered and run. 
'rhere aie over fifty societies in England and W'alcii. 
.ind some lialf dozen in Scotland. Their addresses 
will be found In a booklet called Adopt ina <i Child 
— an Invaluable brief guide — whltb am Im ob- 
tained for (pobt fiee) from Mr A lijimptoii. 
iVort Lodge. Petersham, Surrey. He l.s the lion. 
Secretary of the Standing Conference of Societies 
Uegistered for Adoption. Do not c;pect an 
orphan, as few are available. The mother of a 
baby placed through an adoption sivciety never 
knows the name and adilress of the adopters unlesa 
they wish her to do so. 
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How is Legal Adoption Brought AboutP — The 
adoption society will help you on this. Adoption 
can be made legal only in court, either a Juvenile 
(?ourt or a Coimty Court. An adoption order 
cannot be made by the Court until three months 
after you have officially informed your local 
authority — the children’s department of your 
county or county borough — that you have the 
child in your care and intend to adopt him Up 
to the moment that the adoption order is made by 
the Court, the baby is still legally the mother’s 
responsibility, and slie may have him back if she 
chooses. You must adopt a child from an adop- 
tion society within nine months or return it (If 
you live m the British Isles, elsewhere than in 
Kngland and Wales, the position may be different 
from that indicated.) 


Telling the Child.— ShouM a child be told? Yes. 
always. Keep faith with him by telling him wh.it 
he wants to know, when he wants to know it 
Never avoid, never force the subject. An ex- 
perienced expert on adoption has wisely said, 
“ Build up the child all through life to meet his 
own history.” But this aspec’t is so important 
that you will wish to read more about it in one or 
more of the books mentioned below. 


Changes Brought about by the Children’s Act 
1968. — The principal changes affecting adoption 
relate to age of adopters, the probationary period, 
taking children abroad, inheritance, and health ot 
applicants. In regard to age, one of the applicants 
must be at least 25 years old and the other at 
least 21 years. The minimum probation periorl 
remains at three months, but if the child is under 
SIX weeks when coming into the care of adopters, 
no timt before the date when he reaches the age of 
six weeks will count towards the probationary 
period. Under the change of law a court is now 
required, before granting an adoption order, to 
have regard to the health of the applicants, that Is, 
to be 8<*itisfled that they are likely to live long 
enough to look after the child until he is old 
enough to stand on his own feet. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN HELP ON PERSONAL 
PROBLEMS AND ON MARRIAGE AND 
HOME PROBLEMS. 

The following are some of the principal organisa- 
tions. — ' 

Marriage Guidance Councils. — Tlie Natir.iial 
Marriage Guidance roiincil. 5ft (Jneen Anno 
Street. Grosvenor Square. London. W 1 (MAVfair 
2731/2) co-ordinates nearly 100 Marriage Guidance 
Councils In England, Wales, Northern Ireland and 
the Channel Isles Tins headquarters will gladly 
give the address of any of the local ('ouikmIh 
Similarly the Scottish Marriage Guidance Council, 
44 Queen Street, Edinburgh 2 (Caledonian 5000) 
co-ordinates 8 councils in Scotland. 

The local Councils offer skilled, kindly, and 
confidential help to those who want it before 
marriage and after Particular help is given to 
engaged couples on all aspects of marriage and 
parenthood. Tliis is done by private consultation 
and by informal discussions for small groups of 
engaged couples, as well as by sound publications 
on wedding etiquette, budgeting, sex. and all 
aspects of marriage 

iffarriage counsellors — men and women volun- 
t^rs most carefully selected and trained — offer 
help to all who seek It in any marriage dltficultv 
I'his help Is given to more than 12,000 coujiles a 
year through private consultations and i\heii 
necessary help Is available from doctors, psychia- 
trists. lawyers, spiritual advisers, and other social 
workers. 

The National Council’s Bookroom Issiies a free 
list of recommendeti booka and pamphlets avail- 
able on request to 58 Queen Anne Street. Txmdon. 
W.l. Books are despatched by post In plain 
wrappers. Some of these Ixioks and pamphlets 
are referred to In the list given in tills section. 


Hie National Association for Mental Health. 30 
Queen Anne St . London. W.l (WELbcck 1272). — 


This voluntary body provides an advisory service 
for individual cases It c>an help you to under- 
stand your children’s problems; or (it you are a 
teacher) it can help \dth courses about the de- 
velopment of children and tholr f .intellectual 
capacities. If you have the care of old people it 
caii help you to make the best arrangement for 
their care, and if you have a backward child it 
can help you about schools and special centres 
The Association also has Iloines for mentaJlv 
handicapped children and for elderly ladies 
suffering from mild mental deterioiation, and 
two Hostels for educationally subnormal school 
leavers. If you have a personal problem the 
Association can put you in touch with goinl 
advisers It will help you to find the nearest 
I’sychiatrlc Out Patients Clinic or (.'Inld Guidance 
Clinic You may want to help mentally handi- 
capped people, and if so the A^'sociation can advise 
you about training and can offer courses to qualilv 
yon (or work with mentally handicapped children 
There are 20 voluntary Mental Health and 
Mental Welfare Associations under the legis o( 
this National Association througliunt the touMtr^ 


Family Planning Association (1930). 231 'I'otteii 
ham Court Road, Wl (MUSeinn OrL'i/O) 
Objects (a) to mivocate and promote the piovision 
of futilities for scientific contraceiition so that 
married people may apace or limit their families, 
and thus promote their h ipyanei-h in married 
hfe and mitigate the evils ot ill-health and 
overcrowding ib) To advocite and promote 
the establi'^hment of Faniilj Idiuining Cerities 
at which, m addition to advice on stieiitifh 
contraception, advice and, whore net^ss.irv 
treatment are given for anv or all of the tolhov- 
mg — ( 1 ) Involuntary stcnlitv, (11) (lillu iilties 
connected with the marriage reUitionshin ic) 
To encourage the piodnction ot healtln thildren 
who are an asset to the nation, iirovidod that 
their parents have the health and means to 
give them a reasonable chance in life id) 'I'f 
examine such other problems as are leleaaiit to 
the above, and to take such action as ii)<t v be c on- 
sideied advisable, 

'Phe F P A has 383 clinics liirougliout the 
country, many on local authority and hospittil 
premises, and a sub-fertilitv investigation unit, 
and postal advice department, and piegnanc\ 
diagnosis service at Us ileadiin. triers 'I'hc 
Association Is supporteil by vohintaij fuiwL 
At some clinics fees aie related to famil> income, 
at others there i« a tnodoreti* lixeil charge No 
one IS rcfiiseu advice beeaiLse ot inability to 


Family Welfare Association. Denison Uonse. 
29'> Vauxliall Biulge ltd , J.ondon, S W 1 ( \ uton.i 
7334/H). The National Assistance, Nation, il 
Insurance, and National Uealtii Service Acts h.ive 
assnre<l to the citizen the satisfaction of m.un 
liasic needs, but many people still require eeil.un 
fonns of personal service which the State does nnt 
provide it is here that the Family Wellirc 
Association has Its place 

ITie Gasework Service of the Association is 
carried out in local ofilces. of which a list can be 
obtained. IMany family dilllculties can b* re- 
solved l)y comparatively simple tomes of lielp fn 
addition to providing a c^asework servK i-. (h(‘ 
Asswi.ition, in its local otilces, gives pi acta il 
training to students In family casewoik 

In addition, the Association sponsors (i) Die 
Old People’s Homes Goimnittee. which give-' 
•idvice on hulfcablc Homes for elderlv people and 
problems of old age. and. (2) the Gitigens’ Ad\ e i 
Bureaux Service, in Gentral I.ondoii 


Tho Family Discussion Bureau, 2 Beaumont 
Street, lamdnn. W 1 (WKLbeck 5415) — M’hc 
Bureau is a professional Marriage Gounselling Ser 
vice under the legis of the 1’avlstock lnstitut,e of 
Iliunaii Relations serving the Greater London 
Area It is staffetl by a group of caseworkers with 
the relevant qualifications and professional experi- 
ence who work in co-operation with psychlafin 
Caiii.sultants from the Tavistock Glinic. Inbr 
views, which last for an hour, are arranged at 
weekly intervals The period of attendance v.tries 
widely, and may extend over a consltlcrable period 
Although It Is considered more lulvaritageoics it tlic 
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two partners mnlje a Joint effort, cases are accept- 
ed in which only one Is willing to attend Those 
wisbl-.iK to consult the Ihireau or to refer cases are 
asked to telephone or write. 


Family Service Units, 207 Marvlebone Hoad, 
r.ondon. N W I — ^J’here are 4 Units m fjondon and 
other Units in Uiverpool, Shefflold. Ijeicestor, York. 
VTanchester. UlmnnKhniii. Urlstol. Stockpc'rt. 
Oldham, and Ur.idford. as well as in parts of 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, Surrey, and Middlesex 
I For addresses apply to above addreas ) 'I'hls 
oruanisation provides a voluntary Rpecialised 
service tor " problem families ” For this purpose 
*' problem families ” does not mean any family In 
dirfieiilties. blit families where eimditions have 
been sucli as to lead to ncKlcet of children Rome- 
times parents are disabled or sull’erlnfi from chronic 
illm*sses For the fannhes’ own welfare and that 
of the community they need helr». Family' Service 
Units exist to meet this need 


The National Association for Maternity and 
Child Welfare, B M A House, 'favistoek SMuare. 
iiondon, Vx’Cl --(livx‘s enquirers much useful 
adviee on these matters 


Maternity and Child Well ire Centres - The 
.iddrcs-i (i| the iu‘aiest (Vntre t .in lie obi, need from 
your doctor, a hosmtal. or the local I'ouncil oliiees 
'I'he l.(K.'‘al F.dm it ion Autboritv pi o\ ides Nursery 
Schools lor children between two and live 


National Council for the Unman led Mother and 
her Child, 24h KentHh 'rowii ltd . N NV' exists to 
Ki\c adviee and help to the unmarricMl mother and 
her ( hild' -a term which melude.s a married woim n 
and a habv of w inch her husband ls not the lather 


International Social Service, 70 Denison House. 
2^0 Vauvhall Bridue ltd , London, R W I 


Other Useful Addresses. 

Tlie National Adoption Society . 17a Maiithostpr 
St . W I 

The National riiildren Adoption ^Vsso< lation. 
71 KiiiKhtsbndKC. S \V 1. 

The Koval National Institute for the Bliml, 
224/0^8 Great Portland St , W 1. 

The National Institute for the Deaf. 105 Gower 
.St . W.C.l. 


SOME USEFUL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
For Marvied and Enganed Couples. 

77ir Art of Marruwe. Dr. Marv Macaulay 
(Delisle, 7s Od ). 

Modern Marruwe Dr. Edward T Grifflth 
(MetLacn. lOs Od ) 

Tfie Sex Farior in Mnmnge Dr Helena 
Wright (Williams and Norgato. 7s M ) 
Moslem Coiifiorepimn. Dr Ffiibp Bloom 
(Delisle, -s.i. 


Childbirth and Baby Care. 

ChildlArth WUhont Fear. Dr. Grantley IKck- 
Ileld (lleinciimnn, 12,1 Gd ) 

Ante-Natal Illustruled. Dr. Grantley Dick-Ile.od 
(Ueinemann, 4«.) ^ 

Adxrice to the Expectant Mother, F. J. Browne 
(Livingstone. ). 

Bahv and Child Core. Dr Benjamin Spoek 
(Pocket Books, Gs ). 

Maternity, a Guide to rmsprctire Mothf>rhood 
Dr F. W. Goodrich (Staples Ihess. lOs Gd ) 
The Mind of Your Child, Dr J>oiis Odhini 
(Foyle.s, 4i ). 


Adoption. 

Adophna a Chili Frf.m A Kampton. i''-!! . 
Gort Jyodge. Petersham. Siiriey (Hon 
Secretary Standing Conference of Srx.ieties 
ftegif-tered for \doptioii). r>obt free 

Also (1) Adopt iiKj the Older Child M. E 
Edwards {?,C post free). (2) IVhol shall ve 
tell our adopted chxhiTtn^ (‘id post free) 
Mental IlealfJi Asperis of Adoption National 
As.^k i.ition of Mental Health. '10 CJueen Anne 
St . fjondon, W I Od ) Also publications in 
“ Parent Guidance Senes ’’ (la. id ) 

Adoption .Margaret Kornitzcr (Putnam, 
10/? Gd.) 

Yours f)U Choice Jane Kowe (Mills &’ Boon, 
1.5i ) 


Marriage Problems. 

yfny TK<//' or Any Ihi-^band By " Mcdiia ” 
(Heineinann, lO.i ) 

Woman's Chavye of Life. Dr Kibel Hutton 
(Heinemann, Us ) • 

Chanat of Life Faits and Fallanes of ,)fvidlr 
Age Bv " Mediea *’ illcinem.mn, 74. Gd ). 


Young People. 

I/e and She Kenneth G. Barnes (Darwen 
Finlay son. lOs Gd ) 

Youth Looks Toxiani Mamage David P 
Mare (Darwen Finlay von. 7i Gd ) 

.Ser Jn Outline for Young People Dr 
ffelena right (Milhanid and Norgate. 
Ml Gd ) 


Parents. 

The Mothereraft Manual Mal>el Llddiard 
iChurehill, 5,1 ) 

M'xU'vn ParenthofHl Dr Dorothy Hudson 

(Pearson. 12? Gd ) 

Getting Ready for Parenthond Dr Mario 
Cortcdlo (Macmillan, New York, £l 7s. Gd ) 


Women. 

Womanhood Dr Margaret Moore M*hite 
(rx-liRle. 10.1 ) 

4 Woman Dm tor Looks at Love and Life. Dr. 

M. Hilliard (Macimllan. 10s Gd). 

The Se coal Responsibility of B'oi/iun Maxine 
Davis (HcMiiemann, 15.s ) 


II. BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 


BIRTHS: HOW TO REGISTER 
(ENGLAND AND WALKS) 

1 Notification of Birth to Medical Officer of 
Health.— Within 30 hours after the birth of a child, 
notice must be given to the district Medicyil Olllcer 
of Health by the father of the child. If he was 
residing on the premises where the birth took 
place, wr by anv person who was in attendance 
upon the mother at the time of the birth or within 
six hours afterwards. Generally this duty la dis- 
charged by the doctor or midwife attending the 
mother, but If the birth occiira at the home of the 


parents and the mother receives no meilical atten- 
tion. then the reai>onsibility for notillcation n*sts 
upon the father of the child 'Rila notification to 
the health aiithontfes must not lie contiuseif with 
the registration of the birth, which is an entirely 
separate procedure. 


2. Registration of a Birth.— Within I'orty-two 
days after the birth of a child in England and 
Walce, iiifonnation for the registration must be 
given to the Registrar of Births and Deaths for the 
sub-district in which the birth oocuired. The 
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duty of sivins this Inforaiation and of sisning the 
birth register rests primarily upon the parents, or. 
failing them, on the occupier of the house or 
institution where the birtli occurred, or a person 
present at the birth, or the person having charge of 
the child. As a rule the registrar will expect 
either the father or the mother to attend and give 
him the information, but in the case of an illegiti- 
mate child the father is not qualified to give 
information alone, but he can attend with the 
mother and sign the birth entry jointly v»itli her. 

The Information recorded in the register includes 
the date and place of the birth, the name and sex of 
the child, the name, surname, and occupation of 
the father, and the name, surname, and maiden 
surname of the mother However. If the child is of 
illegitimate birth, no particulars relating to the 
father will be inserted in the entry unless both he 
and the mother request it and both sign the 
register. 

No fee is payable wlien a birtli Is registered with- 
in three months after its occurrence, but after 
three months have elapsed an informant wishing 
to effect the registration must do so in the presence 
ol the superintendent registrar of the district, and 
must pay fees amounting to 7..* Od 

If twelve months have passed since the birth 
occurred, then It can l>c registered only on the 
authority of the Registrar (General, to whom appli- 
cations should lie addressed If registration is 
authorised, a fee of Ifis will be payable. 

HiBtead of giving the information directly to the 
registrar of the sub-district in wlueh the birth 
occurred, an informant may attend berore any 
re^jistrar in England and Wales (or before any 
superintendent registrar if three months have 
elapsed since the birtli) to make a written declara- 
tion of the particulars which have to l)e legistered 
This will l>e sent on to the appropriate registrar, 
who i^ill then make the entry in his register A 
fee of 3s is payable for this service 

When a hirth has not l)een registered within 
forty-two days after Its occurrence, the registrar 
may issue a formal requisition to a qinlirted infor- 
mant, requiiing him to attend before him to dis- 
charge his statutory duty to give information for 
the registration of the birth and to sign the reglstei 
The failure of a parent to register the birth of a 
child or of any qualified informant to comply with 
a i'cgistrar’.s leqiilsitlon Is a punishable offence 


3. Re-r«gistiallon ol Birth of Legitimated 
Person. — if the parents ot an illegitimate person 
marry each other subsequent to the birth, and it 
the father Is domiciled in England or Wales at the 
time of the marriage, then that person is legitim- 
ated by virtue of the marnage Further, it the 
legitimated person was lx>m In England or Wales, 
the iiareiits have a duty to apply to the Registrar 
General for the re-registration ot the birth within 
three months after the date of the marriage If 
application is made within this time, i e-registra- 
tion, if authorised, will be effected free of charge, 
but if application is made later a fee not exceeding 
10s. may be payable. Tlie new birth entry will be 
similar to that lor a legitimate child. 

If application Is not made by both parents, re- 
registration cannot be authorised unless the 
original birth entry was signed jointly by both 
parents, or the paternity of the child was estab- 
lished by an affiliation order, or a declaration of 
legitimacy has been obtained in the High Court or 
in a County Court. 


4. Birth Certificates.— Birth certificates relating 
to the child may Imj obtained from the registrar as 
soon as the birth has been registered. A full copy 
of the entry can be supplied at the time of registra- 
tion for a fee of 3s . but if application Is made 
at a later date a search fee will normally be 
payable In addition. This will be Is. Qd If the 
applicant goes personally to the register office or 
to the General Register Office. Somerset House, or 
6s. 3d. if he applies by post. Birth certificates 
required for certain statutory purposes are obtain- 
able from the registrar of the sub-district where 
the birth occurred, or from the district super- 
intendent registrar, at special fees of 6d. or Is. 

A shortened form of hlrtn oertlttcate is obtain- 
able for a fee of Qd. This gives no information 
about parentage, but states only the name, sex. 


date and place of birth of the person concerned. 
Short birth certificates are now in general use 
tliToughout the country, and are acceptable on 
almost all occasions when a person needs to prove 
ids age. 


6. Registration ot Still-births.— A Ftill-boru 
child Is a child which has issued forth from its 
mother after the twenty-eiglith week of pregnancy, 
and which did not at anv time after being com- 
pleteiv expelled iioin its mc>tlier brcatlie or show 
any other signs of life As In llie c;isc of a live 
birth, the duty of giving information for tlic 
registration ot the birth ot a still-born child rests 
primarily on the parents or. failing them, on the 
occupier of the house or institution where the 
still-birth occurred, or a person prcacnt at the 
birth There is no provl^-lon for the icgistration 
of a still-birth before any regii^trar othei than the 
one for the sub-district in wlilch the birtli occurred, 
and he will reqniie evidence that the biitli was 
indeed a still-birth This evidence should take 
tlie form ol a certillo.iite setting out the cause of 
death, which will have l)een issued by the doctor 
who was present at the birth or who examined the 
body, or if there was no sueli doctor, by the mid- 
wife in atteiidanee on the mother. If such a 
certificate cannot be obtained tlicn the registiar 
will ask the informant to make a written declara- 
tion that the child was stiH-born 


6. Adopted Children Register. — .\n afloption 
Order gninted by a cmirt in ICngland and Wales 
under the Adoption Act, 19.^8. contains a direction 
to the Registrar General to make an entry record- 
ing the adoption In the Adopted Children Register 
hen the entry has been made, a full ( ertiilcate 
eoutalniug the name, surname, date and country 
of birth of the adopted chilii, and particulars of 
the adoptive parents is obtainable from the 
General Register Olflee under the same condition? 
and for the same fee for a lilrtli certificate 

A short certificate at a lee of Od may also iKt 
obtained This l>cars no reference to flic fact of 
adoption, and states only the child’s name and 
'surname, sex. date and place of birth 


DEATHS: REGISTRATION AND 
ARRANOEMENTS FOR BURIAL OR 
CREMATION (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

1. Registration ol a Death. — Every death taking 
place In England and Wales must lie registere<I by 
Ihe registrar of tlie sub-distric t In which the death 
occurred Except in a case where a coroner'.s 
inquest has Ijcen held, information for the registra- 
tion must be given personally to the registrar by a 
quallfie<l informant within five days, or within 
fourteen days If an informant has sent a written 
notification of the death to the registrar Quali- 
fied informants Include relatives, anv person 
present at the death, the occupier or inmate of the 
house or institution where (lie death occurred, or 
the person responsible for tlie arrangements for 
burial or cremation. 

If the deceased person was attended during his 
last illnciis by a registered medical practitioner, 
then it la the duty ot that doctor to sign and send 
to the registrar a medical certificate of the cause 
of death, and at the same time to give to a 
qualified informant of the death a notice that he 
has signed the certificate. This notice sliould be 
banded to the registrar by the informant when he 
attends to register the death. 

If the death has been referred to the coroner. It 
«*annot be registered until he has completed his 
investigations. When an inquest Is heUl the 
registrar will register the death without the 
attendance of any informant on the authority ot 
a document Issued to him by the coroner. 

Tlie information recorded in the register Includes 
the date and place of the death, the name, sex, 
age, and occupation of the deceased, and the 
cause ol death 


2. Arrangements for Burial.— The body of a 
deceased person may not be buried until an 
authority for the burial has been Issued by the 
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coroner or the rcRietrar A rei^ldtrar will iior- 
inallv Issue his authority after the rleath has been 
leiristered. but a certillc.ite for burial can be 
obtained troni the registrar before the registration 
of the deaU^ provided that he has received written 
notice of flie death and a medical certltleate of 
cause of death If a ileatli Is tiolng Investigated 
bv a coroner, a registrar cannot issue any authoritv 
lor burial until those investlgatioiifi have been 
conipJeted. 


3. AiTangeinents lor Cremation.— The body of 
•I deceased iicrson may not lie cremated until an 
authority lor cremation has been issued bv the 
< oroncr or the registrar 'I’he coroner may issue 
his certltleate lor cremation or, alter the dciith 
has been registered, the registrar may i sue his 
authority, but neither of these documeutH in Itself 
H sullicient autliority to allow a crematioii to 
proceed filial authority for cremation must be 
given by a medical relerec at the crematorium 
C'remation may not take place if the deceased 
lias left written directions forbidding that form 
of disposal 


4. Removal ol Bodies out of England and 
Wales. — Anv person wishing to remove the body 
of a decevsed person out ol England and Wales 
must give notice to that effect to tlie coroner tor 
the aica within which the bodv is Ijing 'I'he 
body may then be removed after the expir.ition <'l 
lour clear days from the da> on which the notice 
was received by the coroner, or earlier if the 
coroner states in his acknowledgment of the notice 
that no furtlier enquiries by liini are necessary 
Forms for the purpose of giving notice to the 
coroner may be obtained from anv Jtegistrar of 
Mirtlis and Deaths 


6 Death Certificates - Death certiflcato~s may 
be obtained from the registrar as soon as the death 
has been registered A certillc.ite can be yuppliod 
.it tile time of legistration lor a fee of IJs 0</ . but 
If application is in.ule at a later date a se.anh fee 
will normally lie payable in addition 'I’hia will 
Ik* Is 6fi if the applicant goes personally to the 
register office or to the (leneral Register Office. 
.Somerset House, for the certificate, or 06 ‘.\d If he 
.ipplies by post Death ccrtilicates requireil for 
cert.im statutory purposes are obtainable from 
tlie registrar of the sub-district where the death 
occurred, or from the district superintendent 
registrar, at a special fee of Is 


MARRIAGES: PRELIMINARY FORMALITIES 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) 

1. General In England and Wale.s, mairiage 
may lie celeiirated lietwceii persons ageal sixteen 
or over according to tlie rites and ceremonie.s of 
the Church of England after appropriate pre- 
limiii.iries. or according to any other rites or before 
a superintendent registrar after the appropriate 
civil pioliminanes have l>eeri observed A 
marriage may be solemnised at any time lietwecii 
rt a m an<i h p in 


2. Marriage According to the Rites ol the Church 
ol England. — I'he preliminaries to a I'liiirch of 
England marriage may be the publication of 
banns, the issue of a common licence, tlie Issue ol 
a special lic“ence. or the issue ot a supenuteiulent 
registrar’s certificate (sec " Civil ITelimmanes ” 
bclyw) 

(a) Bmim — Application for the publication ol 
banns should lie made to the clergyman of the 
parish In which each party resides The banne 
must lie published on three Sundays preceding the 
solemnisation of the marriage, which should take 
place within three months after the completion ot 
the publication of the banns 

(b) Common Licence . — Application for a com- 
mon licence cllspenslrig with the necessity foi 
iianns should l>e made to the Diocesan llegistrai 
or any Surrogate for granting Marriage Licences Ir 
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the Diocese, or a Surrogate of the Vicar General 
or of the Master of tlie Faculties. A common 
licence is void If the marriage is not solemnised 
within three months of its issue. 

(c) Special Licence — A special licence granted 
by or on behalf of the Aichbishop of Ganterbuiy 
en.abies a marri.ige to be solcmnibed according to 
the ntCH of the ( ‘hiircli of England at any time and 
place Such a licence is issued only in grave 
emergencies or very exceptional circumstances. 

(d) Superintemlfnt lUftn^lrar'.^ Certifuoie — A 
niarnage .according to tlie rites of tlie Church of 
England may be solenmncd with the corif-ent of 
the clergyman ot tlie churcli on the authority of 
a certificate of a superintendent registrar instead 
ot after the imbhc.ition of banns (t-ee " Civil 
Frelimiuaries lielow) 

If -iny further information is required conceni- 
ing in.irnage according to tlie riles of the Chun li 
of England, applic.itiori should lie made to the 
clergyman of tie church in whuli it is desired that 
the mariiage shall take [dace 


3. Civil Preliminaries —Marri.'tgc after (ivil 
prelinunancs rnaj l>e on the authority of a suiDcr- 
intcndcnt rcgi'-trar's certltleate without licence, 
or of his certificate and licence, and mav be 
solemnised in a register ollice. m a registered 
building (t e . n pl.ic<i ol worslup wdinh has been 
registered for the solemnisation of marn.igi's). or 
according to the usages ot the Jews or Quakers 
A summary of the legal requirements before notice 
of marriage can Ije given is set out l)elow’ More 
detailed information (vin l^e obtainerl from the 
superintendent registrar of the dpt net in which 
either party resides 

(a) Superintendent Reijutriir's CfTt\Juate v ithoul 

l. iteni f - When both parties reside in the same 
rcgistr.ition ili.strict each party must ha\e h.vl his 
or her usual pl.acc of residenc'e within that distriet 
during the seven dajs immedi itdy preceding the 
giving of the notice to the superintendent registrar 
The notice may be given bv either party 

If the parties reside m different districts, notice 
must be given to tlie supennteiulent registrar of 
ea< h district E.vch partv m.iy give notice in his 
or her di.strlct. or either party may give both 
nolice.s. but notice cannot be given until the seven 
davs’ residential quail licat ion has been co’uplete<I 

Generally speaking, the building in whuh the 

m. irriage is to take place must be m the district of 
residence of the parties or of one of them. but. 
tliero are cert.im exceptions to this 

On the re<iue-^t of the party w'ho gave the notice, 
the superintendent registrar may issue ins certi- 
lic.,ite. provided that a period of tw'enty-oiie da^s 
li.i.s elapsed since he entered the notu“e in his 
m.irn.ige ludiie book The marriage mav tlien 
take place m the building spec died in the nutiee 
at any time within tfiree months from the daj im 
wliicli the notice w.is entered in the book 

(b) Superintendent lieaisttar’s Certificate Ofid 
J.Hnice — Only one notice Is requlreil. whether 
the parties re^sidt m the same or in different 
registration dii-trict.s. and the notice may lie given 
bv either partj'. but both parties must l>e in 
England or Wales on the dav notice is given 
One of the parties must have resided in the 
registration district in which notice is given for 
fifteen da\s Immediately preceding the giving of 
the notice, and the marriage must (with certain 
exi^eptions) take place In that district. If Ixith 
parties have rt‘.sided for fifteen days in different 
ilistrict.s. the notice may be given to the super- 
intendent regi'-'trar of either district, but the 
luarrijvgc must (with cortain exceptions) take 
place hi the district In which the notice was given 

On the request of the partv who gave the 
notice, tlie Bui>erlntendcnt registrar may issue his 
certificate and liceiicx*. provided that one clear 
day (excluding a Sunday, Good Friday or 
Ghrlstin.os Day) has elapsed since he entere<i the 
notice in his marriage notice txKik The marriage 
may then take place In the building specified in 
the notice at any time within three months from 
the day on which the notice w.os entered in the 
book. 
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4. Registration of Marriages. — A marriage in a 
church of the Church of England Is registered by 
the clergyman solemnising the marriage. A 
marriage In a Nouconlonnlst church may be 
Holeinnised in the presence of an authorised 
person {i.e , a person authorised by the trustees or 
governing body to be present at the solemnlsivtlon 
of mikrlages in that building). In which case the 
marriage is registered by that person, or in the 
presence of a registrar of marriages, who will 
register the marriage. A marriage according to 
the usages of the Society of Friends (Quakers) is 
registered by a registering officer of that Society, 
in the case of a Jewish marriage, registration is 
effected by the secretary (for marriages) of the 
synagogue to which the husband belongs A 
marriage In a register othce is registered by the 
leglatrar of marriages 

The particulars lecorded include the date an<l 
place of the marriage, the name.s. ages, marital 
condition, and occupations of the parties, and the 
names and occupations of their respei tive fathci.s 
The entry is signed by both parties to the marriage 
and two witnesses. 


6. Marriage Fees. — ia) Miwnage Aecordnio to 
the Rites of the Church of England. — Generally, 
fees for a marriage after banns amount to £l 2s 
if the parties hve In the same parish or £1 12s fid 
if in different parishe.s. Fees for a marriage on a 
superintendent registrar’s certificate amount to 
£1 13s. if the parties live In the same registration 
district and £1 10s if they live in different distncf-s 
Fees for a marriage by ecclesia-stical licence 
amount to between £3 and £4. The fee payable 
for a special licence is £20. 

(b) After Ciinl Preliminaries — Tlie following 
fees are payable in respect of the civil pielimiuaries 
to a inafiiage: — 


III, HOUSE 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tlie following guide has been compiled to help 
those who want to buy a house, especially young 
people founding a home. For manv of us the need 
to buy a house comes but once in a llletime. or, 
at anv rate, so seldom that we have little experi- 
ence to guide us Many people, therefore, pick up 
such knowledge as they car^at the last moment as 
they go along. That they tumble unawares into 
pitfiUls is not therefore surprising It is to «ave 
the house-seeker from those mistakes, which can 
be so costly and worrying to him, that the follow- 
ing guide is offered 

The guide has two main parts first, how to 
make sure that the purchase is a sound one, and 
second, how to obtain the necessary fumls In 
addition, there is an explanation of the rates and 
income tax on a house and what reliefs can be 
obtained 

The advice may well seem more complicated, 
at first sight, than the newcomer to the problem 
expected. But when he reads it fhe main points 
will be found to be simple and clear, and the advice 
will repay careful study 

In adilition to an explanation of how to select a 
house and get the money for it, information is 
offered on important subsidiaiy matters, such as 
how the purchaser may assure his family If he dies 
^fore a mortgage is paid in full It is also 
explained how grants can be obtained for con- 
versions and Improvements. 

The figures quoted in this secilon are those 
ruling at the time of going to press. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUESTIONS TO ASK. 

The Nature ol the Propertji. — There are certain 
preliminary points which you need to get clear 
befbre entering Into any commitments. You 
shoifid think most carefully over the general 
position of the site; the nature of the soil: handl- 
tiess to shops; what dally transport Is available 
and what schools there are In the neighbourhood. 
You should ascertain the exact nature of what is 
being sold. Is the land leasehold oi freehold? 
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Superintendent 1 
Registrar’s 
certificate. 

Superin- 
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Regi- 
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certifi- 
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Notice 
in two 
districts 


s. d. 

s d 

£ a. d. 

Entry of notice 
Superintendent Re- 

1 fi 

3 0 

1 6 

gistrar’s certificate 
Superintendent 

1 6 

3 0 

1 6 

Registrar’s licence 
Attendance of regi- 
strar of marriages 



2 5 0 

(if required by law) 

7 6 

7 6 

15 0 

Total 

10 6 

13 fi 

£3 3 0 


In the case of a marriage in a r(*gl‘^te^ed build- 
ing. however, further fees may be found fo be 
payable to the Minister or the authorities of the 
Innlding in regard to the .solemnisation of the 
marriage. An additional fee will be payable if a 
marriage certificate is required. 


6. Marriage Certificates. — Marriage (jertiflcafes 
may be obtained from the person registering the 
marriage iininediately after fhe ceremony for .i 
tee of 3s fid. If application is made at a later date 
to the person having the custody of the register, 
i search fee will normally lie payable in addition 
Marriage certificjites required for certain statiittiry 
purpo.se8 are obtainable from the person having 
the custody of the legister at a special fee ol la 
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If it is leasehold, your ownership will bo only for a 
stipulated number of years, often ninety-nine, 
sometimes more and sometimes much le>^s. lent 
will be payable, and there are likely to be restne- 
tlons on its use Though freehold usually means 
outright ownership of the laml, freehold may also 
c.irry restrictions, such as debarment on use for 
business purpo.so8 or conversion into flats, or 
there may be limitations on the type of structure 
or size of house which can be built 


The Nature of the Neighbourhood. — Next comes 
essential information about the neighbourhood as 
a whole Is it alre,idy zoned, or liki-l> to Ihj 
zoned, for Indu.stnal or other non-resident lal 
development? Are developments in hand, or 
possible, near enough to be inconvenient or liable 
to affect the amenities or value? 'I'lie local 
Planning Authority (whose addre.ss you can find 
from the local council othce) can usually gi\e 
guidance on all these points Equally essential 
Is to find out if the land Is subject to any rights of 
way. or other ’’ easements ” as they are leg. illy 
termed 


Services and Roads. — Handiness to main drain- 
age and gas. electricity and water suiiplies must lie 
considered, installation may be costly, if any or 
all of these services have to be carried some 
distance If roads have not been made up or 
adopted by the council, it .should lie found out 
when they will be built or adoiited, where they will 
rmi, and the probable liability m road charges 


Local Bye-laws and Planning Clearance.— 
Assuming a clear bill up to this stage, local bye- 
laws and planning rules must be taken Into 
account if a new house is to be built. Not any 
kind of building can be put iiii It must conform 
to iqpal standards of constnictlon and safety Its 
outward appearance and the facing materials used 
must also be approved by the local Planning 
Authority. An architect is the best adviser on 
these points. Once bought or built, owners can- 
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not do anything they wish with hotises. In 
addition to any restrictions ifOinK with the land, 
as mentioned above, the local C’ouncll and Idan- 
ulntf Authority may have a deftnite sav in all 
proposals. For example, their approval is neces- 
sary before* house (^n be converted to flats or for 
business purposes, or put to any other use 


The Need for a Surveyor and a Solicitor. — A 
qualifled surveyor should be called In to report tni 
tlie condition and value of an existing house in 
which you are seriously interested You will 
thereby know exactly what it Is you are thinking 
td buyitu?. and you will know within limits what 
1 on ouifht to pay. Vailous lei'al points iriust also 
Ixi (onsidered. and a solicitor should l)e consulted 
at the earliest staee of negotiation, to look after 
matters such as the title to the property, restric- 
tions on use, conveyance and, a complicated 
matter calling for e\r)ert advice, the likelihood of 
the land being lost by compulsory purchase On 
written aiiplicatlon to the local council it must 
stute whether, so far as it knows, the land is liable 
to compulsory purchase withiu five years 


The Golden Rule, Is therefore- Obtain pro- 
fessional advice at the earliest stage — Ironi a 
surveyor and .a solicitor acting for you and in- 
depcmlent ol another partv to the transaction 
WlicTe neces-s-arv. as. for example, when building a 
liouse, you should also consult an architect The 
sate rule is not to enter into any commitment otf 
\our own bat. Hut if you do make any under- 
taking make sure that you introduce into yemr 
undcrtakiiuf the words “ subject to contract *' 
'I'hus If you pay a deposit to a house agent as 
stakeholder state, in writing, that the payment is 
“ Fubjec.t to contract ’’ 


ON HAVING A HOME BUILT. 

Here are some points worth considering if you 
are thinking of having a house built for you. 

1 Consult an architect liefore buying land for 
building the house lie will advise > cm whether it 
is suitable for the kind of house you want and find 
out if the local authority will allow you to build 
'Ihe llojal Institute of British Architects. Ofl 
I’ortl.ind I’lace. Jiondon, \V 1. will put you in 
l<juch with an architect in \our district 

2 If you deal dirwtly with a builder make sure 
whether he is registerecl with the National House 
Builders Jlegistration Council You ran obtain 
Irom them a list of registered builders covering the 
area you are interested in Their address is 
jH Pctrtland Place. J>ondon. W 1. 

:5 Employ an architect to design the house to 
yimr wishes, draw up plans, select the best tender, 
and supervise the con struct ion There is a sliding 
scale, starting at 10 iter cent on ihe cost of the 
work and dropping to per cent The fee is a 
good investment But If you cannot afford to 
have an architect-designed house, the Koyal 
Institute of British Architects have a speci.il 
schcMUc under which an archiect will quote for 
prc'paring and supervising through to the state ot 
obtaining planning consent, but doe^j not supervise 
erec tion ^’he fee is £45 for a house not exceeding 
1,0(10 square feet 

4 ('onslder the allocation of the ground-floor 
space. Do you really want two rooms of cmu.il 
size— lounge and dining-room -c»r one good sized 
room? If you must economise on space, would 
you be content with a dining alcove, in the lounge 
or iierhaps in the kitchen’ 

5.' Give high place to the claims of the kitchen. 

fl Decide upon your heating and lighting in 
staliatlons earlv enough to incorporate require 
ments In the original plans 

7 If you are not already In possession of youi 
furniture, consider how far biiilt-in furniture will 
solve the problem of restricted space 

8 Study the jdans carelully. If you find 11 
illlflcuiv to visualise, you could have a model mjjdt 
lor a few guineas. 

1). You may And useful the notes Ixuow or 
certain troubles which may occur lu houses, 
namely, woodworm, and dry rot. 


HOW TO BUDGET. 

Stamps and Fees. — Sufficient money mast lie 
available to cover every need. You will, of 
course, rememlier that expenditure does not stop 
at the cost of the property itself You will m-ed 
to have money for stamp duties. legal charges, and 
expenses on the conveyance (or transfer) of the 
house If it is being bought, or on the land only If it 
is being built to plans, stamp duties, legal and 
iiispetiioii fees, and expenses in connection with 
the mortgage if money is Ixilng burrowed; and a 
fee foi the surveyor who examines l>efore purchase 
All arc payable bv the purchaser. The actual 
amounts depend on the purcJiase price of the pro- 
perty or land and the amount of any mortgage ad- 
vance Stamp dutv, payable to the inland Reve- 
nue. as from August 1. 1063. is nil up to £4.5(J0. 
i per cent up to £6,000. thereafter the full 1 ix;r 
cent fvCgal charges are at a set scale related to 
the purchase price For example, if the land is 
unregistered the si-ale is 21 per cent mi the first 
£1,000. 1* per cent on the next £2,000, and i per 
cent on the next £7,000 It the land is registered 
at II M Land Registry . fees are less, rates being 
li per cent un the flrst £1,000, 1 per cent, on the 
next £‘2.000. ( per cent on the following £1,000. 
aihl 8<i on. but Land Itegistry fees will lx pay- 
able at the rate of £.J 1.5.? for the flrst £1.500 and 
Zs ()</ lor each extra £50 or part of £50 


Total Expense for the Conveyance. — A reason- 
able estimate of the maxiimim total expeii'-es for 
conieva)ife. including incidental expenses and 
stamp duties, is, therefore, say. 2-2* per cent on 
the purchase price— less, of course, if the land i** 
registere<l Further, though smaller, muiis will 
Ih* pa\able if a mortgage has to Ikj ar».inge<l 
Tlie whole set of exjienses can add as much a-' 
3-Ji per cent to the outlay 


Other Monetary Needs may include- removal 
expenses, cost of flltings, curtains, and new car- 
pets. stnutural alterations, decorating, etc . 
new or additional furniture, and laving out a 
garden, including the cost of tools '1 he ti^tal will 
depend on circumstances and particularly whether 
>ou are moving to a new house or setting up home 
for the flrst time I'he total amount can lx 
substantial, and it is important that before enter- 
ing into any commitments, vou should draw up a 
budget of w’hat capital you need, and If in- 
sutticicnt capital is available vou should asc-orUain 
the amount vvhicli can bo Ixtrrowcd on mortgage 
liow to obtain a mortgage* is explained in the next 
paragraphs. 


HOW TO RAISE A MORTGAGE. 

Who Lends Money’ — Budding Societies, In- 
surance 011i( e-s. and Ivocal Authorities all lend 
money to enable people to own their homes. 
Banks also lend money and. subject to mernlier- 
sliip conditions, lYade Unions and Friendly 
So( ictics AVhile details niav v'ary, some bn^ 
general rules apply to most methods. 3’hey are: 
(1) The property must be freehold or. If leasehold, 
must have a life of 20-30 years more than the 
Tfpavineiit pericnl of the mortgage. (2) Tlie 
property must, m nuinv instances, be ooustructcsl 
of brick, stone, or eonerete -timber-built or halt- 
timbered houses will ni't lie entertained bv some 
lenders. CJ) The loan will lie calculate on the 
value as decided bv the lender’s surveyor or the 
purchase price, w'hichever is the lower. (4) Nor- 
mally, only a proportion of the price or value will 
be advanced, the amount usually depending on. 
(a) the age, condition, size, and situation of the 
house, ib) the lending policy of the mortgagee; 
and (c) the age. ftnanclal position, prospecta, and 
family circumstances of the borrower. A iisefiii 
general guide to ic) is that, in order to avoid taking 
on llnancial commitments which might become 
burdensome, mortgage repayments, rates, and a 
fair allowance for repairs should total not more 
than aroimd one -quarter of the borrower’s income 
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How Much is Lent? — Tho percentage advanced 
varies widely, and depends partly on the metliod 
of borrowing. But a broad Indication for free- 
hold or long leasehold properties for owner- 
occupation costing not more than, say, £3,500- 
£4,500 is. new, up to 85 per cent.: reasonably 
tncdcrn older types, up to 80-85 per cent. On 
higher priced, large or pre-191H houses the 
amount may be anything from 004 to 75-80 per 
cent. Where the price is substantially below 
current market value, such a.s may happen if a 
rent -con trolled hoase is being bought at a favour- 
able figure by a sitting tenant, most lenders will 
advance a larger proportion, though, on the 
reasonable stipulation that the owner should have 
some cash stake in the property, probably not 
more than 95 per cent of the cost l.lkewise, as 
explained In later sections, larger loans may be 
made when suitable guarantees or additional 
security c*in be providecl 


Loans for Houses Being Built. — Speci.il con- 
siderations apply when building one’s owm house 
Loans are ii^it normally made on bare land, but if 
its purchase and c(unrnencement of budding are a 
more or less continuous operation, an advance 
may be made on the Lind if its value is (a) high 
in relation to the total cost of the completed 
liroperty. and (6) more than the boiroiver will have 
to find himself For cx.irniile. If the laml costs 
£750, Iniilding, etc . £2,250. and a loan of HO per 
cent will be made on tlie total of £ 1,000. a sum of 
£150 would be ailv.inced oii the land itself 
in every case, however, the amount lent will be 
based on the surveyor’s valuation of the completed 
property This will take into account the cost of 
the land, building, and architect’s tees, which 
latter ?re properly reflected in the value It is 
pos.sible in most cases to have tlie advance in up to 
three or four instalments as vinous stages ot 
building are completed Wh.itever the nature of 
the property, the borrower has to pay out of his 
own je.sources the costs of conveyance of the 
house or land, as mentioncsl earlier, plus legal and 
other charges in connection w'lth the mortgage 
As explained before, the two sets of expenses can 
add up to a further 3* per cent to the cash outlay 


Three Points for the Future. — Make sure when 
arranging tho advance that lump .Hums can be 
paid off at any time, with a proportimiate reiluc- 
tion in the interest payable You can a.sk the 
Bmlding Society if an extra loan will be possible 
should money be rcijuircd at some future date to 
pay for additions, unproveinents, «ir heavy repairs 
Finally. If for any reason whatever, it is difiicult to 
keep up rcpaymeut.s, dihcuss the prolilem with the 
lender at the earliest stage — a temporary reduction 
in payments will prol)al)ly l_)e made to tide over the 
ditflcult period 


HOW A BUILDING SOCIETY HELPS. 

The Need for Early Consultation. — Building 
Societies encourage prosrjcitive owners to discuss 
their iiropositions with them at the earliest 
moment By f\ii<ling out how much you can 
txirrow you can l>e saved a lot of disappointment 
and loss of money by way of deposits and survev 
fees 


Surveyor’s Inspection. — Inspection of the pro- 
perty by the society’s valuer is the first step after 
the preliminary discussion A typical scale of 
fees is £2 on a pnrehaso price up to £500, with 
additions of 10». for ev^ery extra £250 up to £2,000 
(at which level the fee is thus £5) and is per £100 
thereafter up to £10,()00; plus travelling expenses 
over a certain distance}. The valuer’s report is 
confidential to the society, and is not available to 
the applicant. A decision to offer an advance is 
made nomially within a day or two of the receipt 
of the report. In the case of new bouses built to 
Individual design preliminary arrangements and 
the offer of an advance are made on the basis ot 
architects’ plans and builders’ estimi.tes. 


How Much Will be Lent? — Societ ies, when a 
pubstantial loan is wanted, make the figure an 
large as possible commensurate with the security 
offered, the ability of the borrower to meet repav- 
inents. and their individual policy. N/)*rmal maxi- 
mum ainnimts are 75-85 per cent on reasonable 
modern and new properties costing up to £3.500 - 
£4.500 and le.ss on more expensive ones Increased 
l^roportiona may lie arr.iriged, however, if ad- 
ditional security is provideil Up to 95 per cent 
may l>e considered if the borrower himself can 
provide extra security m tho form of T'rustee 
Securities, another property, or a life-assurance 
policy with a sulflcient surrender value Up to 
90-95 per cent may also Ih* arranged if a thud 
partv of financial substance will put up good 
security to cover part of tho loan 


Guarantee Schemes. — Building Societies offer 
guarantee .schemes in Conjunction witli insuraiiee 
companies One special plan provides for 90 -95 
per cent .advances to approved appluMiits on 
houses valued at not more than, say, £{..500 
£4.500 A single insurance premiimi. which is 
usual! V added to the loan, is charged on the 
amount of the extra advanee 'fhere Is also .i 
(lovernnient- Local (’oimcll scheme for advaiaes 
of up to 95 per cent on new and old profierti 


Methods of Repayment.— Oritloiial methods oi 
repayment are offered by most Huildmg Soclclus 
The Monthly Hepni/mnit system is the mo^-i 
widely used and popular. Fmial calendar (oi 
lunar) monthly instalments paid throughout the 
term of the mortgage ( over lioth interest and re 
payment of principal Typical nilrutiar rnonthli 
payments on each £100 borrowed for vaiious 
periods and different inlcre-^t rates .ire 
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While repayments can be arranged omt .mu 
le.sHer number of years, the normal inrwmmm k 
twenty to twenty-five, though .sonu' six leties ma\ 
arrange longer terms in partlenlar i ireuinstances 
’I'he advantage of this sjHtem is the even spread 
of the outgoings In the earlv years the gi eater 
fiart of each payment represents interest, whicli, 
how'ever. falls ste.idily as the load is reduced 
The society usually reserves tlie rigid to increase 
or reduce — the rate of interest on gn ing diir; m >ti( e 
Incre.ases are applied in ways giving tiie mimmuin 
inconvenience to the borrower, oiten by exteraiing 
the repayment period 


SAVING MONEY IN A BUILDING SOCIETY 

Before You Invest— Investigate -Make sure 
tliat the building society into whiih you are going 
to put your money is a sound one For tlie im- 
imtlatcd there Is a «lmple way Idnd out if the 
society belongs to The Budding Societies Associa- 
tion. Its address is 14 l^irk St. London. W 1 
(telephone Mayfair 0515). and it will send a little 
iiooklet free of cliarge called How to ('horne a 
limlding SocAety. If tlic society you have in mind 
is not a menilier and has total assets of £500. 000 
or more you should Inquire whetlier it.s deposits 
have been designated by the Registrar of Building 
Sixiletles as trustee Investments But for added 
security It is iiest to deal with a niemlier of the 
Kiyiding SocietU's Association. If after reading 
the booklet you have any doubt alumt a particular 
society ask your liaiik manager or solicitor m' 
accountant to study Its latest lialance sheet with 
the help of the notes given in the book. 
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Two Classes of Investment — Shares and Deposits. 
— Depositors receive an aKreed rate of interest, 
which 18 Kenerallv about i per cent, lower than the 
rate paid to shareholders If the society should 
be wound up, depositors are entitled to their 
money in fiA l^efore any money is paid to share- 
holders. Shareholders are members of the 
society, depositors are md Some societies do not 
accept deposits. 


HOW LOCAL COUNCILS AND BANKS 

Local Authorities, meludin« County < 'ounells 
tan, li they wisli. advance mono lor liome 
ownership luider various Acts Ai»plications for 
♦letails ol mortpaire f.icdities availatile lor the area 
in whi( h the property is situated siiould be made 
to tin* 'I're.isurer or Clerk ot the api>roi>riate local 
Council 'these facilities apply to prt»perty of any 
value and, tli(nn;h not always available, up to 
100 per cent may be lent interest is itenerally 
cliarKcl al i per cent aliove the rate at which 
the Council itscli borrows from tlie Dubllc Works 
Loan Board, which llxes its rates in aueordaiue 
with monev-market eonditlons and the term of 
rejiaymcnt Tlie interest is. as a rule, tlxed for 
tlie wli(»le period of the loan, thminh some Connells 
have taken powiTS ot variation. There is, of 
eoursc, no lite-msurance protection, but. as 
explained In tlie lafe Ashurance section, tins may 
be arranged by takinu' out a reducinis' teim. or 
mortiraw piotectlon, assurance 

Loans can be made i>y faical Authorities for 
the conv'crsion of Imddin^'s into houses or ttats 
and tor (tie alteration, enl.irmiuT. rej).iir «ir im- 
provement of dwellini's (See paraitraplis below 
on lm[)rovenient and Conversions.) 


RATES. 

Rates, levied bv Local Authorities, are payable 
on .all occiiiued house property — by the owner it 
he is also the occupier and often by the tenant if a 
house is renteil 'Hie amount depends oir 
(a) the rateable value, and (6) the rate lu the y. 
levied l)y each Council 'I’he latter varies widely 
Council by Council . and is liable to annual or even 
hall-j early change 


Rateable Value.— Cn<U r .i cornpiehensive le- 
valiiation completed in all (^v^ellmt'S have 

Is'cn re.is8esscd on a common ti.isis laid down in 
the \Hliiation for KatiriK Act, 1 ().')'{ The startuiK 
point iH the Cross Value, whii h is the lent at 
v/liK I) the property niiudit rea.sonab!> have l>een 
evpetted to let at cnd-Jime 10;i9. with (a) the 
tenant p.ivmu all usual tenant'.s rate's and taxes 
(but excludiiiK income tax), and (h) the owner 
meeting the cost of repairs aial insurance. A 
Hevaus AUnvanre is next mvi'ii .it lixod scales. 
The net llirure leit is the L^Tl• ahuu \ ai i f, and it 
IS the one on whuh rates are paul The new 
values came into effect as from Vpril Ist, 1956 
Itatep.ivers may appeal for redm tions m the pros.s 
value at .inv time during Die currriici of the rate 
This rmht IS particularly Important when a new 
house IS first valued An appcM.! must first lie 
made to the local Iiil.ind Levemic Naluer, whose 
ad<lres3 is obtainable from the town liall or council 
ottice.s There is to txj a ratmtr re\ aluation in 196‘i 
If the valuer’s decision is imfa\ nnrablo rhe 
appeal can be c.irned to the local Valuation Cf)urt 
A final appeal can be made to the local Land 
Tribunal, which, Inmever, may entail certain 
costs A qualified ratim: valuer should lx; con- 
sulted III complicated c.iscs 


Bank Loans.- Ikinks are genor.illv piei>arcd to 
help within certain limits, tlie mam com-Klerations 
lieiny th.il (1) the borrow'er Is an estvblisheil 
I ustomer of itood standiiut. (2) the advance cm 
be rediK cd steadily .iiid rep.iid entirely over a 
relati\eh short period of. say, ciuht to ten x'ars 
at the outside, .iiid (.1) no more than two tlnnls (o 
threc-quaiters ol the vahu* is to be lent, or .uldi- 
tional sciuritv such as m.irketable mvestmeiits. 
other riroiierty. or life assurances with aurremU r 
v.iliios can be put up .\. b.uik lom is subject t(» 
half M'.irly oi .mnual renew'al. and m.iy therefore 
have to be rep.iid on due notice. thoiiKb this is 
uiveii only in exceptional circumstances Like- 
wise. bank loans are subject to restrictions svu h 
as credit squeeze or (loverninent financial iiolicy 


Piivate Mortgages, up to tw'o-third.s or three- 
quarters of Dio value, may also be obtained. mostl> 
throuffli inortcMjs'e brokers, solicitors, and estate 
.'iKcuts ln(ere.st m.vy lie i to I per cent, more 
than on buildlim soc icty advance." Jvepayinent 
may be by mstalmcnts, but is more u."iially m one 
sum at the end of an agrcjed term, winch calls for 
the acscnmul.ition of funds. This private field is 
often the lx;st one lor raising a second mortgage 
when it Is mipoR.siblc to obtain enough In the 
nonnal way on a first charge. Second mortg.igcs. 
in view of the risk involved, generally ha\e to Itc 
repaid over .a eomit.ir.d ivcly short period ol. 8.a>, 
two to three jc.irs and the Interest ranges up to 
7 or 8 per cent. 


INCOME TAX 

Net Annual Value — Income 'Tax assessments on 
property, made separately liy the local f’oni- 
inissioners of Income Tax, aiso start with a 
Luixe, which c*an be defined as the fair rental 
value with the tenant paying rate's anci the owner 
repairs and in.surance (’Ihe income-tax figure. 
It should l>e noted, is not neces.s.irily the same as 
the ritmg gro'-s value ) -V repairs allow'anee 
(autoiiMtualh given) is h.rsed on the gross anmi.il 
value, .IS inuler — 


a A \ 

Up to tto 

£ to- !.'>(» 

L')0- 1100 
()\cr £100 


Repair^ Aliinruuce 
One-quarter of the O .\ \ 

£10 

One-fifth of the (i \ 

£20. plus one sixth ol the (1 \ 

over £100 


The bal.inee, known a.s the X^l \uuual Value. 
is the amount on which Schedule A, or Propertv 
Tax. us assessed This Tax wa.s to be alxilished in 
ini) 1 


Appeals. — An appeal for a revhiction in the gross 
annual value can. a.s with rating valuations, lye 
made by the owner at any time WTicn a new 
house is assessed for the first time an appeal must 
l>e made within fort\-tw'o day.s of receipt of the 
notu'c .Vll appe.als should first l)C made to tlie 
l(K'al Inspc'ctor of 'faxes and. if no satisfactory 
agreement can be rcac bed. taken next to the IcXMl 
(ieneral Oonmii.v.sionois ot Income T.ix 


Biidging between One House and Another. — 
It may be iiece.saarv to bridge a gap la'tween 
payment for the new house ami receipt of the 
jiroc^eds of sale of the old. If the pre-sent house 
us not mortgaged and no lo.an. or only a relatively 
small one, la needed on the new property, the 
bank may be able to help. If the present house is 
mortgaged, consult the leiuler. Arr.ange tlie 
tlnancial aide well liefore entering into any con- 
tracts or coniinitmenta on the new transaction 
Eatabliahed mortgage Vyrokera and iuBiiranee 
brokers van lye of help in the arrangement of mort- 
gages. eapeelally where It Is desired to link the loan 
with endowment or mortgage protection assur- 
ance; or it Is difficult to obtain the full amount 
required through the direct channels. 


Relief for Repairs — Lebates may lie c laimed for 
rep.iirs wlien actual expenditure over specifietl 
lierlods exceeds the fixed alloxvanc'e The ncyrmal 
basis for making what is called a ^^a^n^rnn 1 tce (or 
Kreess Repairs) Claim is the average siyent over 
five consecutive vears, generally ending March 
:>lst. After making the initial claim, siilypcquent 
claims are made year after year bv dropping out 
the expenditure for the earliest year and adding 
that tor the newest, until the five-year average 
drops lyelow the fixed allowance. Due useful 
exception to this general rule may apply where a 
property ha.s lyeen owned for les.s than five years 
and a lot of money has l>een spent on it. If the 
prevkyus owner’s expenditure Is known it can l>e 
included with such outlays to arrive at the five- 
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year averasre. Alternatively, it may l>e possible 
to arrange with the Inspector of Taxes to work on 
actual yearly expenditure until a full five years' 
figures are available. All claims must be sup- 
ported by receipted and detailed bills, which 
should always be kept The cost of insuring the 
house — but not the contents — should be included. 
Money need not be spent each year, it is the five- 
year average which matters Claims must be 
made 6v the owner within six years of the end of the 
relative tax year to the iocal Inspector of Taxes. 


How the Owner Pays Income Tax. — When It 
comes to calculation of the income-tax liability 
on a house the net annual value is taken into 
account as part of the owner’s income Tax. if 
anv, is then payable at the rate or rates applicable 
to the total income from all sources after deduction 
of personal and other allowances and reliefs 1'lie 
owner obtains relief, in addition to any main- 
tenance relief. In respect of the annual interest 
paid on a mortgage or loan on the security of the 
hoiLse. If the interest is paid to a building society. 
lo<^ council, certain insurance companies or a 
bank, relief will be given normally by setting off 
as much as possible against the aaseasraent on the 
house and the balance, if any. against other in- 
come. But if the mortgage is the type where 
income tax Is deducted from each interest pay- 
ment such tax will have to be paid over to the tax 
collector and the assessment, or part of it. will 
remain. Tliough this seems to be a complicated 
way of doing things, the net effect is the same and 
full relief is given All queries about property 
tax assessments should be addressed to the local 
Insiiector of Taxes 


GRANTS FOR IMPROVEMENTS AND 
CONVERSIONS. 

Wbat Grants Cover. — Grants towards the cost 
of certain types of improvements and for con- 
versions can made to property owners by l^ocal 
Authorities Improvement for this purpose means 
work, other than ordinary repairs, necessary to 
bring a dwelling up to reasonable modern stand- 
ards of convenience and comfort Grants are now 
of two kmds. A S-tandard grant may lie claimed 
of rxQht to instal five amenities bath or shower in 
bathroom, wash-hand basin, hot-water supply, 
water closet; satisfactory fcKxl storage — of up to 
one-half of the approved cost but subject to 
specified maxim imi payfnents. A Discretionary 
gTylnt can be made for a much wider range of 
improvements, and for conversions, though 
qualification for assistance Is decided solely by 
the Council and the cost of approved work must 
exceed £100. up to one-half may be granted, with 
a maximum of £400 for each dwelling Con- 
version work includes the division of a suitable 
house or group of houses into flats or other self- 
contained dwellings. 


Conditions of Grant. — To qualify for a grant 
council approval must be obtained before any work 
is started. The property must be brought up to 
certain defined standards and usable life Fees 
for professional help and advice may be included 
111 the approved cost. 


PROTECTION OF DEPENDANTS AND 
HOME BY ASSURANCE. 

Freedom from Debt in Case of Death. — Life 
assurance can be linked with house purchase m 
various ways to provide not only finance, but pro- 
tection for dependants and. perhaps, a fund for 
meeting major expenditure some wav ahead. 
A popular method Is a loan from a life insurance 
office repayable by means ^f an endowment assur- 
ance. It Is a two-way transaction. The insur- 
ance office makes a fixed loan for an agreed number 
of years. Simultaneously, the borrower takes out 
an endowment assurance for at least the same 
amount and the same period. Thus — which Is the 
great merit of this method — if he dies at any time 
after paying the first premium the endowment 
pays off the mortgage and leaves the house free of 


debt. Tlie maximum maturity period ot the 
endowment assurance is normally twenty to 
twenty-five years or age sixty-five, whichever is 
the shorter term. 


Home Protection Insurance. — A growingly 
popular and cheaper method of " insuring " 
reducing tyiies of loan Is. however, a reduclng- 
terrn insurance, more popularly called “ mortgage 
protection.” “ home protection ” insurance, and 
so on Though a number of variations are 
available, the basis is similar — the amount 
assured falls annually as the mortgage is reduce<l 
Under the simplest form the insurance provides 
enough to repay the balance of the mortgage if 
death occurs before Its complete repayment, but 
the borrower obtains no cash benefit if he lives to 
the end of the terra. Premiums, payable for 
only a limited number of years, vary according t<» 
the age of the borrower and rates for younger agt* 
groups are no more than a few pounds per £1,000 
original loan. The need to insure your house and 
contents is explained in Part IV. 


HOW TO MEET CERTAIN TROUBLES IN 
HOUSES. 

Woodworm. — Although dry rot Is the most 
serious inemvcc to timber in this country, there are 
four beetles mainly responsible tor beetle infasta- 
tioii. which 18 unfortunately increasing 'I'here- 
fore pay particular attention to wood in damp, 
dark, and out-of-the way places, and the backs 
and uiiderneaths of furniture 

The most frequent cause of " worm ” damage in 
furniture and joinery is the common furniture 
beetle 

It IS best to study how to ileal with attacks, 
both alight and heavy, in the Ministry of Work*- 
Advisory I/catlct No 42 (H M S O ) This pam- 
phlet explains how damage is caused, how to 
prevent attack, how to identify the beetle, and 
the best kind of insecticides Ixiaflets with further 
information on this subject can be obtained free 
on appliCiitlon to Tlie Director, Forest I’roducis 
Research Laboratoiy, Princes Itisborougb, Ajles- 
bury, Bucks 


Dry Rot. — Dry Rot fungus is the worst type ol 
fungus (of which there arc several) to attack and 
destroy woodwork in biiildingH If neglected it 
will spread, like an intcctious diacase, to unin- 
lected buihlmgs 

It nearly always starts In damp unventilated 
places and it draws moisture and strength from 
wochI, which it leaves dry and powdery — lieiu'e tlic 
name 

Make sure that there Is adequate ventilation, 
never paint damp or unseasoned wood and. on 
planning a new hou.se, use well-seasoned wood 

The collapse of a floor i)oard or irregularities in 
woexiwork may be the first indic ation that some- 
thing is wrong Test suspieious pl.ices witli a 
knife blade or pointed tool— it will dig in and pull 
out easily if the wood ip rotten 

Drastic treatment Is necessary (‘urc the cause 
of dampness I.,onk for liurled cir choketl air brie ks 
or flower-lieds raised against walls above the damp- 
proof course 

Get rid of every trace of rot. cutting away about 
12-18 In. of sound wood lieyond the last signs ot 
attack, as it will probalily contain some invisible 
strands of the fungus Bum all infected w^ood 
immediately 

Sterilise all walls and brickwork which were near 
the Infected timber by playing the flame of a blow- 
lamp on walls. Wlien the walls are cool treat with 
a suitable chemical — sodium pentachlorophenate 
18 oz. to the gallon of water) or buy a ready-mad'“ 
solution 

If there is a danger of the area remaining damp, 
use as little wood os possible for reinstatement and 
secure tlmljer which has been pressure-impregnated 
with preservative. 

One of the best preservatives is creosote. It 
wUl penetrate better if it is hot. 

ror information about dry rot and about the 
preservation of timber write to: Timber Develop- 
ment Association Ltd., 21 College Hill. London, 
E.C.4. 
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IV. A GUIDE TO INSURANCE 


rfc Ig slniple prudence to secure the benellts of 
insurance. You should ask yourself not whether 
you ought t(#liiHurc but which pattern ol insurance 
suits you best. Life assurance will give you con- 
fidence and your dependants too; and this will 
prmnoto that trust which makes for happy rela- 
tionship. Moreover, life assurance is a form of 
systematic saving against the inevitable rainy day. 
And there Is a special word of advice for women, 
who are natunilly especially concerned about 
financial security. 

'^rhe figures quoted are those ruling at the time 
of going to press. 

Life Assurance: Who may Insure. — You may 
insure your life and thiLs provide for your family 
in the event of your early death A husband may 
take out an Insurance on the life of ins wife, and 
vl(c versa It is a condition of the grant of a life 
policy that the person effecting It should have an 
interest m the life to be insured, known as an in- 
Hiirable interest Kveiy adult person has an un- 
liinitcd insurable interest in his or her own life 
A husband has an unlimited insurable interest in 
the Ido of his wife, and vice versa These are, 
however, exceptions to the general rule, which is 
tliat tlie interest niiLst be pecuniary, i e , measur- 
able in teriTLs of money Hclationship in itself 
d(M*3 not constitute an insurable interest. Thus a 
p.ircnt as such has no msiirable interest in the 
ido of his cliild, nor a child m tJie life of its paients 
It Is to be noted that provided the insuraiile 
nderest subsists at the time the policy is effected, 
file interest may be reduced or disappear entirely 
during the term of the policy without invalidating 
the contract 

Whole Life Assurance. — Hie first contract 
should provide lilo assurance for as long as it can 
pi),ssil)l> be needed, which generally means a w'hole 
of life policy The lucimums may be payable 
fhroiv'hout the lifetime of the assured, or c.m lie 
limited to a fixed term of je.irs. when, if the life 
assured survives lieyond the fixed term, the policy 
(ontinues in force without further pajunents of 
premuuns, A whole-life policy under which 
premiums aie payable throughout the life of the 
ashureil. and which does not participate in proflls. 
is ttie cheapest form of permanent life assurance 
because it provider the inaximuni sum a.ssured 
w’lth the minimum premium outlay A whole-ldc 
lailicy. either with or without profits, and prefer- 
alilv with premium pa>ments ceasing not later 
than retirement age, should form the bvckmg ol 
every well-planne^l scJicuno of life .as.snrance At 
age 2.0 a whole-lde “ without profit ” policy fur 
tl .()()() will cost around £i:i a year subject to re- 
bate <»f income ta.x. or. say. £1 j a year if it be 
arr.inged for premiums to cease at age 65 It 
effected on the "with profit” plan, a whole-life 
policy fur 11.000 with itrcimuins payable through- 
out life will cost ibiHit £22 at age 2.5. or around 
£24 .a ye.ir if premium payments cease at age 0,5 

Endowment Assurance. — In its .simplest form 
an endowment assurance .secures a .stiiiulated sum 
upon the survlvance of the life assured to a stated 
date, or upon his death should that occur earlier 
'I’he most Important advantage of endowment 
a'^surance Is provision for old age. W'here ade- 
quate assurance has already been effected as a 
provision for dependants, a short-term endowment 
a.s.sur.ance is often the be>,t means of making pro- 
vision for school expenses or providing a child 
w'ltli .1 start in life but apart from specl.al cir- 
euinstances of that kind, the best form of endow- 
ment assurance in the great majority of crises is .i 
policy maturing at the prospective age of retire- 
ment Rlany men, of course, come under a 
pension scheme, but the pension will by no means 
equal their earnings, and may die w’lth them. 
'I'heir w'lvcs may enjoy the protection ol a widow’s 
pension, but this is likely to be a modest amount 
and perhaps inadequate, even allowing for an 
amount under the National Insurance scheme 
There is therefore no better object for your saviiwts 
than an endowment assurance maturing at 65 
it provides a reasonable amount for dependants 
in the event of early death, while if the assured 


surviv'es to 05 he receives a capital sum, which, 
should he so desire, can he converted into a pension 
for himself, or himself and his wife 


" With ” and " Without Profit ” Assurance. — 
both whole-life arul endowment assurances enn be 
obtained either with or wntliout the right to par- 
ticipate In profltH, termed bonuses, a larger 
premium liemg charged for T>articipation A 
policy-holder’s share in the profits is usually adde<l 
to the sum assured it is know n as a reversionary 
lionus, and is iiay.ible with tlie original sum 
aasured at the time of f Liiin. Tliese bonuses may. 
if desired, lie surrendered for iimnediate cash 
without disturbing the original assurance, but the 
cash value, is. cjf course, considerably Ie.ss than its 
reversionary value as an adilitlon to the sum 
a-ssoired. 'The bonus rnav l>e calculated as a 
“ simple ’* bonus on the sum assured or as “ cxnn- 
pouml " lionus on the sum assured and any 
bonuse.s already added 


Endowments by Instalments —The proceeds of 
an endowment .issiiraiice may l>e payable by in- 
stalments over a period of. siy. 5. 10, or 15 >ears 
free of income tax The person assured would, of 
course, have an option to take a lump-«mn pay- 
ment at maturity instead of payment by iii'-tal- 
rnents. and his repre'-tentatives coiilrl make such 
a choice in the event of his death during the policy 
term 


Optional Endowments — An option to convert to 
an endowment assurance can always be attached 
to a whole-life polmy. so tliat it at the end of, »iy. 
live or ten years nn endowment would bettar suit 
the assured’s needs, the change can then be made 
The option is with the a.s.sured, and it ill-hcalth has 
overtaken him since effecting the whole-life 
.issuraiice, he will no doubt jirefer to retain the 
ihe.vper form of polkv 'lliis freedom of choice 
IS of great value whether the policy is intended as 
a complete provision in itsell or w'hetlier it is to 
l>e used in combination wuth other policies. 

"Income” for Dependants. — Experience has 
show'll th.it the provision '^f a caidtal sum at 
de.ith does not alw,a>s sohe the problem of the 
young widow, c.speei.illy if she has a fanuly to 
support T'he es'^ential requirement is a guaran- 
teed inconie liiirmg the joars when anv children 
will be dependent for education and gener.al up- 
bringing, and to cover this contingency the com- 
panus luvvc ilovised plans which .vt a low cost i*ro- 
vide a tax-free income for tlie remainder of or the 
whole of .1 speeifted term ot ye.irs 

A number ot offices assure " income ” mdepeu- 
dentb of "capital” provision For mstance. 
:us.suining a man aged 30 effects a " Family In- 
come ’’ policy with instalment benefits ot £200 per 
annum (payable monthly in adv.ance) for 20 years, 
the iinnu.xl premium will be around £0 If the 
man dic^i at &iy age 40. his dependants will receive 
£200 a year for 10 years, m.aklng £2.000 in all 
The most ljenetlci.il plan however is where the in- 
come benefits torm part of a whole-life or long- 
tenu endowment assurance, to which the incaJiiic 
benefits iiiav be added at inception or during the 
currency of the policy There are various 
vaneiiesof this principle, and a plan to suit every 
need and every puise. 

Financial Security for Women. — An increasing 
nuinber of women are effecting policies, both as 
provision m the event of deixUi as well as for old 
age Many insurance companies now recognise 
that in general, women live longer than men by 
offering lower rates of premium The woman 
following a career car provide for retiretlifent at 
56. or. at the latest 60. by an endowment assurance, 
or bv what Is known as a double-endowment 
assurance, or by the purchase of a deferred annuity 
'The two former have the advantage of tax rebate 
not allowable on premiums undLr a deferred- 
annuity contract For a young woman the prob- 
lem la ” If I marry, a policy on my husband’s life 
is important If I do not marry, a pen'don for 
myself is necessary ” For this situation a tuuuber 
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of HDecial assurance schemes have been devised, under the heading “ Horae Protection Insur- 


Under one such scheme a single woman assures her 
own life for a sum payable, either with or without 
bonus additions, at 55 or 60. and has the option, 
should she marry, to exchange the assurance for 
one on the life of her husband. By another, she 
has the option on marriage to take a small cAsh 
payment and. subject to her husband’s not having 
reached 45, can exchange the policy for an 
assurance on her husband’s life In both cases 
the substituted policy remains for her absolute 
lienetlt, and is issued vdthout medical examination 
of the husband or other evidence of his health. 


Retirement Annuities. — A self-employed person, 
or an employee not In pensionable employment, 
may under the provisions of the 1956 Finance 
Act ellect an " approved ” deferred annuity to 
provide a pension commencing not later than at 
age 70 and not earlier than age GO. and obtain 
full tax relief on the annual premiums paid. 
The benertt, however. miL^t be in the form of a 
pension and, excepting a possible return oi pre- 
miums at death before retirement, no cash pay- 
ment is provided The annuity acquires no loan 
or surrender value, and does not of itself provide 
adequately for dependants By reason of these 
limitations an endowment assurance as previously 
outlined Is In many cases the more suitable choice. 


Educational Assurance. — 'I’he cost of education 
can l)e met by an endowment .issuraucc on the life 
of the parent or guardian 'J’hcre arc special as- 
surances available v^ith the sum assured payable 
at tennly intervals over a period of jears In the 
event of premature death of the parent or guardian 
premiums cease at (»nce, and the education fees 
provided for would then commence, or. alterna- 
tively, be held by tlie life ottict* tor payment of fees 
during the original period as provided m the policy 
\V'here school fees have been, or are about to l)e 
entered upon for a given number of school tenns. 
a special assurance plan provnles that It the parent 
dies prior to or during the educational period the 
school fees and expenses arc assured for the re- 
mainder of tlie agreed period ^Vssumlng the first 
term’s fees have been paid and tlie next payment 
18 due at end of four months, an annual premium 
around £6 payable only for three years would 
cover £100 per term for 14 tenns, 1 e . £1,400 in all 
While the lienefits under the [lolicy are treateil as 
capital, not taxable, the ordinary rebate of income 
tax can be claimed on the preniiums of these 
policies 


Child’s Delorred Assurance. — A popular form of 
policy for the lieiieflt of a child on reaching matur- 
ity Is the child’s deferred assurance, which be- 
comes the property of the child on becoming 21 or 
25. when a number of valuable options may be 
exercised. Tlie most valuable option penults the 
assurance to be continued on a whole-life or en- 
dowment basis— witli or without profits — at the 
same low premium. Irrespective of the state of 
health of the child at that time, and without 
regard to occupation, travel, or foreign residence 
The policy may thus be said to provide Insurance 
against unin.surabUity, and this possibility is a 
very real one. The policy sometimes carries a 
special educational option at. sav. 15. to meet 
school fees. Varying schemes of this nature arc 
offered at comparatively small premiums, often 
no more than £10 per annum, or £1 per month. 
A small extra premium, which varies with the age 
of the parent, will provide that. If the parent dies, 
all premiums cease up to the option age No loss 
can be sustained imder this class of assurance, for 
all premiums paid are returned should the child 
not survive to the agreed " option age.” 


Ltfd Assurance and House Purchase. — No man 
should buy a house on mortgage without making 
sure that, hi the event of his death before the 
mortgage baa been paid off. bJa wife and family 
will be free from any liability in connection there- 
with. The only way to safeguard one’s ilepen- 
dants is through life assurance, and particularly 
by means of a life policy speclallv adapted to the 
purpose. The two principal classes of house pur- 
chase assurance are referred to and explained 


ance ” (Q 18). 

Loan. Surrender, and Paid-up Values.— Both 
whole-life and endowment assurances acquire a 
surrender value after a mimmuii/ nuiniier of 
aurmal prenmuiis (iLsually two or three) have been 
paid. Alternatively, either type of contract can 
1)6 converted into a paid-up policy, i e . the pay- 
ment of future premiums is dispensed with, but. 
of course, a reduction is maile in the sum assured 
'I’he surrender value of a whole-life or endowment 
assurance increases as time passes, and provided 
that premiums are regularly paid, policies form 
good security for a loan either from the office itself 
or from a bank 'J’his may virove very valuable in 
the event of temporary ftn.incia) embarrassment 
Policies acquiring a surrender value are in general 
subject to special conditions of considerable value 
to the policy-holder in the event ot premiums not 
being paid when dui; Under what are termed 
” non-forfeiture regulations ” the acc-rued sur- 
render value Is applied automatically to kcjep the 
.issurance In force The non-forfeiture period 
l.asts so long as there Is a surrender value suthcieiif, 
to cover the unpaid premiiuiLs 


Income-tax Allowance. — Under existing legisla- 
tion relief of Income tax may be clatmeil on the 
amount of the premiums paid tor life assurance 
effected by a person on his own life or on the life 
of his wile subject to the followMug conditions’ 

1 I’he amount on which relief is alloweil 
not to exceed one-sixth of the total Income 

2 No allowance w'lll be nude m respect ol 
that portion of any annual preinmrn which is 
greater than £7 for each £100 asbured if the 
annual prciniunis are £2.') or more 

Subject to the above eontlifions, an allowance ol 
iiu'oine tax is granted a.s under, calculated at the 
highest rate of tax paiil, t c . Is 9d . 4i :W . 6s 3d . 
or 7s. 0(i in the £ (in border-line oases the allow- 
ances will be partly at one rate and partly at 
another) 

(a) When premiums eligible for relief do not 
cxceeil £10 annually, tax allowance is made on 
the actual premmins paid 

ih) When premiums exceed £10 but do not 
exceed £25 annually, tax allowance is made on 
£10 only 

ic) When premiums excised £25 a vc ar. tax 
allow'ance Is based on two-filths of the pn nmnn'' 
paid 


Fire— Burglary— Accident -Personal Liability. - 
'I’he householder can incur heavy losses througli 
tire, burglary, stonn, Hiwd. and burst pipes, or 
rnayl)e Conunejn IjHW liability to servants or tem- 
porary and occasional employees about the house, 
or. a.s owner or cxiciipier. to members of tlie 
general public The hoiLSchc. Icier should therefore 
effect an Insurance on Ixith building and (ontents 
against these and other risks under an appropriate 
comprehensive policy A comprehensive r'olley 
whether on buildings or contents or on both- 
givcxs a wider cover and is cheaper than sejiaiate 
policies. A liability with the possibility of hea\ \ 
loss IS that of a house-owner to the public arising 
out of accidents resulting in IxHiily injury or 
damage to property, for which the comprehensive 
insurance grants Inclemnity up to £100. 000, with 
costs and expenses Incurred additional 'Hie 
normal comprehensive rate is 2.i 3c/ per c-ent on 
the full value of the building and 55 per c-eiil on 
the value of contents. 


Flood Damage Insurance. — Extensive Moods in 
recent years In widely spread parts of the Uiuteil 
Kingdom brought to light many victims uninsured 
against such a risk. In consequence, the in- 
surance companies and Lloyd’s underw'rlters have 
made flood insurance more generally available 
As regards the contents of pennanently occupieil 
private dwellings, insurers arc prepared to grant 
cover in all cases. Most of such coinprehcnHlve 
policies will however be found to Include the flood 
risk, and It can l>e added to ordinary fire policies 
As regards buildings of pennanently occupied 
private dwellings, flood cover can bo readllv 
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obtained, but not necessarily in all cases as with 
contents For an extra lid per cent . uiakine 
28 Ofi. per cent , Hood cover will be included in 
comprehensive policies on binldinKs where the 
risk is normal. In those relatively few cases 
where the ll»od risk is abnormal a hiKiier rate will 
be charged 


Accident and Sickness Insurance. —Accidents 
mean lost earmntrs during incapacity, and often 
even in these days of the Welfare State, inedu xl 
and surgical expenses Personal acchlent and 
sickness Insurance is therefore of undoubted 
valu*^ Various schemes are available with pre- 
nininis ringing from, say. £2 a year, according to 
the cover granted and the occupation of the pro- 
poser The mam types of cover are. 

(a) an accidents only policy. 

(b) an accidents arul speciOed diseases policy. 

(cl an accident and all-sickness policy . 

id) a permanent sickness and accident policy 
These schemes are vear-to-year contracts, re- 
newal tach ye.ir being at the option ot the com- 
pany A permanent non-iuncellablc sickness ainl 
all-accident policy is available under which the 
company guarantees continuous cover to a givxm 
age whatever the sickness recorfl may be. A 
permanent contract of this nature is particularly 
suited to the professional or business man. who. 
whilst able to command a substantial income so 
long as lie Is phvsically ht. would suffer consider- 
able loss of earning pow’er. and perhaps complete 
loss of income, in the event of a prolonged break- 
down In health The non -cancellable form 
requires a somewhat higher premium than the 
vear-to-ye,ir contract, and is only issued by 
lertain specialist companies after the proposer 
has been proved in good health by medical 
examination 


Personal Liability —In d.uly hie individuals 
m,iv incur legal liability in many circumstances 
It the mduidu.il is negligent, and through his 
ncgligeme some other person sufTers mjur> or 
damage to property, the negligent partv may be 
lesponsible and have to make redress Instantes 
of this nature have increased considerably m 
lecent years lOven where negligence is not 
r*roved, the cost and worr\ of defending a claim is 
Komethmg to lie avoided by the lavinan 'I'lic 
proiiosjil form of personal liability insurant e Is 
very ‘•implc. often reiiuinng no more than the 
name .iddress. and signature of the profio.ser 


Private Car Insurance. — It Is an ofTence to u.se a 
vehicle on the roads without an etfei live iiii^uranee 
to cover liabllitv for death or bodilv injurv to 
members o( the public 'riie following tl.us.^es ot 
policies are obtainable- ll) ” Act ” habibtv only. 
(2) Full third paity. Cl) Full third partv. fire and 
theft, (4) (’tmiprehensivo insurance 'I’hese 
policies meet the requirements ot the Hoad Traffic 
Acts, as they cover the nunimuin protection re- 
quired. blit only the eoinprcliensive form ot poliev 
covers damage to the tar it.sell -An “Att” 
liability Bimidy Indemnifies the ear-owner in re- 
Kpeet of Ills tblrd-partv iiersonal injnrv liability - 
It does not relieve the owner of his liability for 


damage to property At the very least a full 
third-party insurance — which includea both 
personal Injury and property damage-- should be 
effected Fire and theft of the ear can be in- 
cluded at a small additional premium 

The prudent motorist will take out a full com- 
prehensive insurance which, applied to private 
cars, includes (a) Loss of. or damage to, own 
vehicle, {b) 'i'hird party liibilitv, le, personal 
injuries, damage to property, and liability to 
passengers, (c) Hospital charges, id) Medical ex- 
penses m the event of insured, his driver, or anj 
ocv.upant of the insured car sustaming bcsllly 
injury, (e) Personal accident Ix-neflts to Insured. 
1 c . capital sums for death, loss ol limbs, etc . (/i 
Foreign use (limited as to extent) Among many 
additional items which can be incorporated m the 
policy at an appropriate additional premium aie 
personal accident benefits to passengers and tom- 
pciLsation for loss of use of car 

An important consiileration in the ruinpletion 
of the proposal form is the use oi the car. and the 
declaration at the foot oi the fonn should not lx* 
overlooked Tlie various uses are i lassifled and 
premiums charged ac-cordingly It is material 
that the exact purpose tor which the car is used be 
clearly rleflned. as in accordance with particulars 
given the Koad Traffic Act certificate will be 
prcpaied. 


Holiday Risks.- -’nierc* is no adequate substif ute 
f<»r a separate baggage insurame whuh, at quite 
reasonable cost, insures baggage and all p'^rsonal 
clothing and efTects on vurtuallv an " all risks ” 
basis while travelling liy road, tram, Iniat and air- 
craft. and while at any hotel, inn, etc Personal 
accident benefits on a seale eomiiarable with that 
available on a year-to-j ear Ixasis are available for 
short F'cnoils, <* g . S, 10. 2!! divs or one month 
’Hie traveller abroad, if be meets vvitb an accident 
or tails sick, will normally get just the amount of 
medical attention tor vvluch he can afford to pay 
A medical expenses policy is the answ'cr to this 
risk It ensures payment of doctor’s fees and 
hospital and nursing home costs a.s well as spei lal- 
ist and consultant fees. X-ray «liagnosis surgical 
appliances, ambulance journeys aiul so on ITo- 
VLsnm IS also made for extra hotel and tmvellmg 
expenses due to postponement of the jouniev 
home .Vs an example ol cost, a £1 premium will 
insure one person for a fortnight, for compensation 
up to £100 The medic^xl expenses cover ^111 lie 
usefully combined with the short-term personal 
accident insurance previously mentioneil 


Weather Insurance — A further type of holidax 
msuraute is that against ram —or “pluvius” 
iiiMirame There are tw-o types of pobty One 
which provides payment if a loth of an inch ol 
ram falls lief ween 10 a m ami 0 p in . and available 
in respect of about t>.» leading rebuts In I ho I nited 
Kingdom, the other Ixeing applicable to any- 
where el.se m tin at Britain on a 24-hour b.isis 
'I'wenty-four-hour ram insuram-e is also available 
txir the t'ontincnt 'ITie amount of ram which 
must fall Ixetore a claim can be nuule under a 21- 
liuiir policy v-aries according to the district Fur 
example, rainfall stipulation is higher lor the 
.'■'Wiss Alps than for the coast of our own East 
Anglia 


V. FHE CONSUMER MOVEMENT 


It was m the nineteen tittles that the eonsiuner 
found his voice In 19.AI the AssxKuation of 
Scientific Workers declared that “ Industrial 
HI lentists often Hnd that part of their duties max 
consist in doctoring products so as (o deceive the 
purcliosers " and called tor a nataonal organisation 
to give impartial information based on test 
reports goods bought Halt the goods 011 sale 
were not known before the war ami the shopifcr 
was less and leas able to judge for himself The 
consumer was often nuslexl by hlgb-powerexl 
advertisements. In 1051 the British Standards 


Institute (see lielow) sot up a AA omen’s Axlvlsorv 
C'oiincil inamlv to press for improved standards, 
and tour ^oa^s later the (''onsumer’s Ailvlsory 
(\mncil was formcxl. In 1057 the A’AC Ivegaii 
publishing test reports in its Shopper’s Guuie In 
the same year a similar maga^me called IlViicji »' 
aiipearcxl. published bv the ronsumers’ Associa- 
tliai (see belovs ) But the quahtv of gooda and the 
information about them formed only one aspect of 
consiuiier’s needs There were also a number of 
related matters- hire purchase, sharp practices, 
shoppers’ complabits, price ttxiiig. Informative 
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labelling, and so on The Molonv Committee set 
up by the Government in lt)50 reported in 1902 


The Molony Report made a number of proposals, 
the principal lielm? the settiriK up of a Consumer 
Council and the extension ot the network of 
Citizen’s Advice Hureaux to provide advice for 
the consumer It recommended a chanKe m hire 
purchase law to check the social evil of the sales- 
man on the doorstep and other bad practices Tt 
deplored the cliaos in siziiiK women’s Karments 
and shoes, the absence of a KradiiiB system in 
carpets, and the unsatisfactory lalielhng ot 
textile goods It commended iVhicfi^ and thought 
that the Consumers' Association should remain 
Independent. (Anyone who earns his living from 
raamifacturmg. selling, or advertising any sort 
of commo<llty is barred from lieing a member of 
the Consumers’ Association ) The Molonv (’om- 
mittee said that efforts at voluntary contnd of 
advertising had been " noticeably imperfect " and 
thought there was need for some form of machinery 
to restrain harm to consumers from adveitise- 
ments. In general the Committee thought the 
voic.e of the consumer was strangely silent amidst 
all the grounds for complaint, perhaps taking the 
view -more common in Britain th.in in most 
countries anythuig for a quiet life.” 


Questions about the Molony Recommendations.— 
T’lic CoiiHiuncr Countli is full of possdnhties But 
the question was asked whether it could be strong 
enough with a Ch.iirman only part-time and neai- 
voluiitary niemlxirs Unfortunately, too. the 
Beport was strewn with references to existing 
regulations whlcli are entorced slackly or not at all . 
and this may account for its caution in leaving so 
much miproveinent in marketing certain goo<ls to 
volimtary cornpliarue But it loft a doubt 
whether such caution would go sufticicnllv far to 
help the customer who. as we have .said, is uiuch 
too di indent to make a clamour. 


Consumers* Council.- -The Government m 1962 
decided to accept the proposal made in the Jteiiort 
of the Molonv Committee to set up a Consumers’ 
(Council Ijcgislatiun relating to iiionopctlies, 
restrictive practices and mergers was to be re- 
view'ed J t is expected that the Consuniei Council 
will supersc'de the Cii.stmg (.'onsumor Advisory 
(\>uncil of the British 8taii<lards Institution (sec 
IkjIow) 


The Consumers’ Association — Upon the strict 
basis that anv Asso('iatioii formed to give adviee to 
buyers must lx* eiitirclv independent of anv tra»le 
interest or intluence, the Consumers’ Association 
was formed in 19 .j 7 as a iion-prollt-niakmg bodv 
Since that time it hius undertaken a tremendous 
volume of work to help the consumer Its maui 
work has been to make coini)arative tests of all the 
available brands t)f a product and publish the 
results These reports nre published in a journal 
called Which^ 'I’Mls aiipears inonthlv and is 
posted fo members of Consumers’ Assoei.atlon 
The address is 3.3:i High Hoi born, London, W C I 


The British Standards Institution iBSI) is sup- 
ported both by government and by industry, and 
works through its expert committees to .set up 
national standards of performance, qualitv, or 
size The Kite mark which shoppers will find on 
many products indicates that the goods are up to a 
recognised standard, which is published and 
available to the public at-large. 


The Consumer Advisory Council was founded ns 
an offshoot of the BHI in 19135 It alma to pro- 
mote consumer standards and with them the wider 
adoption of the Kite mark described above. It 


advises industry on what the consumer really 
w'ants and needs, and tells consumere what stan- 
dards and other safeguards are available to them 
Shopjter's Guide was formerly the Council’s con- 
sumer research magazine The address of the 
(k)uncd is Orchard House, Orchard Ut.. London. 
W 1. 


B.B.C. Programme “ Choice — Tt is a very im- 
portant development in the cause of consiuiicr 
enlightenment that accurate information for 
shoppers is now presented as a public service by 
the BBC in the programme ” Choice ” which 
began In February 1962 Tlie B B (J does not 
itself carrv out any tests or conmient in anv wav 
on consumer goods but relies on the results of the 
comparative tests made by the above bodies. 


The Coimcil of Industrial Design and its Scottish 
(’ommittee were set up by the Board of Trade at 
the end of 1044 to promote the improvement of 
design in British itroducts The Council is ad- 
visory. and its work is educational in the widest 
sense, both towards the public and towards in- 
dustry It has no power to tell industry to do 
this and not to do that Were it given greater 
powers, there would be a danger of an ofhclal 
orthodoxy develOTUng. which would soon defeat 
Ita own purpose, for nothing eould be more sterile 
than a “ government taste ” 'fhe CJouncil advises 
industry and the retail trade, at the same time it 
influences the jiublle, for until there is a stiong 
demand for better standards of design, there can 
be little incentive lor rnamifac timers and retailers 
to take an interest A good deal ot its missionarv 
work 18 done at the two Design Centres, one ni 
London (28 Haymarket. rjondon, S W 1) and the 
other in Glasgow (46 West George St . Glasgow, 
C2) 


The Design Centre In Haymarket. Ivondon, r)fr('rs 
a permanent, changing, and selective display of 
well-designed consumer goods 'J'he categories of 
goods liisplayed are always being expanded The 
scope of the exhibition Is enlarged by Desiun 
Index, which is a photograph and sample iccord 
of some 10,000 well-designed articles in current 
production, available for reference Visitors are 
put in touch with retailers in their own areas who 
stock exhibits they would like to buy The 
J-)e.sign Centre Label (black-and-white triangular 
babel) was one of the first labels in the country to 
put ernph.isis on the look of the product as well as 
on its functional etticiency The main aim of the 
lalielling scheme is to give those who live out of 
l.ondoii an oiiiiortumty to bcuelit from the elToits 
of the Design Centre to make attractive things 
for the home Thus customers can pick out, in 
their own local shop, furniture, textiles, table- 
w'are. kitchen equipment, and a host of other 
things which are on show at the (''entre as examples 
of good modern British design The Kcotfish 
Design Centre at 46 West George St , Glasgow, 
maintains a pemianent changing exhibition on the 
same hnes as the London Design Centre— a wide 
selection of items from Design Index categories 
liliis a succassion of special features. 


The Retail Trading Standards Association acts as 
a valuable watch-dog, being particularly con- 
cerned with the protection of the consumer against 
goods sold with inaccurate or misleading descrij)- 
tions. It has conducted many successful prosecu- 
tions of firms and traders who have falsely 
described their goods In advertising or elsewhere. 
A special feature of the Association’s work has 
been the setting up of testing laboratories for 
teftctiles to ensure the maintenance of standards 
which have been agreed between manufacturers 
and traders. Its address Is 356 Oxtord St.. 
London, W.l. 
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Leisure Activities 


'I'his Roelion miRKtalH wavs In whirh enjoy nienfc can be drawn from leisure hours Tt describea a 
wule ranKC t)t oi»poitunities in the world of recreation and outdoor activities, in music, drama, and art, 
in natural history and other scientitic fields, in hobbies and crafts, and in reading 

Among the changes of our time is the discovery that we have timr for leisure, time to be ourselves, 
time for living and learning Some of us go to dances or mnernas. others go to football ma*-ches or 
watch television, and a minibor are seeking new ways of spending their spare-tune There may lie 
diflleiilty m deciding which leisure occupations will be most worthwhile and bring real enjoyment 
How are wc to choose’ 

Tn this new section inform vtion has been drawn together for the first time m a convenient practical 
form to give a pletnie ol the vanc<l at tivities oi)Oii to everyone, and to tell Imw Bocieties and oiganisa- 
tions m tlie'-e fields tan stmudatt' .md assist those wlio wish to use them 


OUTLINE OF FACILITIES 


PHYSICAL RECREATION. 

The Central Council of Physical Recreation 
The facilities offered by this bodv ought to be 
known bv all likely to benefit by them Activities 
whicii ( ome within their scope arc listed in the next 
paragraph The (knmcll works from regional and 
other ofllcea wliosc addresses are given below It 
organises training courses and coaching holidays 
and offers its sorvieea not only to the governing 
liodles of sport but to all organisations conceriieil 
with tlie development of physical recreation f)f 
special interest are the three National Kecreatloii 
reritn-s, winch are also described beloiv 


What the C C P R. Provides for. 'Po make sure 
iliat ^ our particular interest is covered here Is a 
list of iutivities and subjects wliicli the Central 
l 'ouncil cover 


Archery 

Mountain Activities 

Association Football 

Mountaineering 

Athletics 

Mountain Structure 

Badinlnton 

and Life 

Ballrocmi dancing 

National dancing 

Baseball 

Netball 

Basket ball 

ihiny trekking 

billiards 

Rambling 

Row’ling 

Riding 

( 'anipmg 

R(K-k climbing 

1 'anoeing 

Rounders 

Cricket 

Ivow'ing 

( 'roquet 

Rugby T,eagiie football 

( Tuiamg 

Rugby Union football 

( 'v cling 

Sailing 

Keiicmr 

Shooting 

Fives 

Skating 

FIv fishing 

Ski-ing 

(ihding 

Squasli rackets 

(iolt 

Swimming 

C.\ nma8tic.s 

Table tennis 

Hockey 

Underwater sw immmg 

liido 

AVater ski-ing 

Keep fit 

W’ciglit lilting 

Lacrosse 

AVTC-^tlmg 

Lawn tennis 


Jalo saving 



National Recreation Centres. As their names 
imply tliese centres cater for people from all parts 
of the country 'Phere are three Plas-y-Brcmn 
m ^Valcs, Bisham Abliey on the banks of the 
ITiames near Marlow, and Lilleshall Hall in 
tShropshire. T'hey offer differing facilities, but 
their underlying purpose ks the same — to en- 
courage more and more young people to take part 
in games, sports, and all outdoor physical recrea- 
tion They do this by providing for the training 
of coaches, leaders, and young people. Lilleshall 
flail has excellent facilities for most games iwid 
sports At Bisham Abbey theie are also facilities 
f^or most games and extensive use is made of the 
river for canoeing and sailing 


Snowdonia National Recreation Centre, sitiiate»l 
m the heart of tlie Snowdonia National Park, at 
C'apel ( 'ung. North Wales, offers training in every 
torm of mountain activity --mountaineering, rock 
cUmblug, and indeed all the skills of living In the 
open and mountain safety It also provides 
courses ot field study in geologv and land and 
water life of the aiea and in the legends an<l 
history oi North Wales Mountaineering and hill 
walking are thus given enhanced interest Canoe- 
ing. canoe building, and fiv ilslimg are»amoug 
otlier courses Cwm Idwal, the first Welsh nature 
rcMcrve, is within five miles of the centre which is 
within 0 isv reach of peaks and rock faces and the 
wooded valleys of the Conway and Lledr The 
adilross is Plas-y-Brenm, Capel Cung. near Betws- 
v-(’<K*d, Nortli M'ales I’Pelephone Capel Cung 


Pre-Ski Training. You can get the mavinuun 
enjovment from a winter ski-ing holiday by 
joining i drv' ski training course TJiese are 
organised in many centres througiiout the 
eouiitrs. and you can get particulars from one of 
the addres,ses (siiown lielow) of the (’entral Council 
of PhvRieal Recreation Tlie scheme is organised 
jointly witli the Ski (^lub of (ircat lirltain and helps 
the novice to get tamih.ir with the equipment, 
practise the basic movements, and get physic vlly 
toned up. so tliat valuable time will not be wasted 
on reaching the snow slopes Bixfis. skis, and 
sticks are jirovuded, and the course, normally of 
SIX hours’ mstruetion in all. cost-t tl , and you 
are eligible if 3 'oii are more I ban l.'> >ears ot age 
and intend taking a ski-liolid.i\ in tlie coming 
winter. 


Ski Training Holiday Courses arc neld every 
w’lnter m Norway and in Switzerland for a fort- 
night for men and women between Irt and 40 who 
wisli to learn to ski Special courses are arranged 
in Prance tor young people between 15 and lil 
The charges are moderate and cover daily instruc- 
tion, hire of skis, sticks, boots, and protective 
1 lot lung Details can be obtained from C I* R 
See also W'lnter Sports. U34(2) 


C.C.P.R Addresses. 

Ileadquarterb G Bedford Square. Iximlou, 
W C 1. 

IPelsh Ojfficc .52 Charles Street, Cardiff 
Svb-0:ffice Jot Xorlh ira/e,<i 2a Chester 
Street. Wrexham 

Norliiern Ireland Office 45 Arthur Street. 
Belfast, 1 

English Regional Offices: 

North-Eastern ((’'o Durham, Northumljcr- 
land, and North Riding of Yorks) 
40 Saddler Street. Durham City. 
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Yorkshire (East and West EidinKS): 

4 Albion Street, lieeds, 1. 

North Midlnnds (Derby. Lelcs, Lines. 
Notts, Northants. Rutland, and the Soke 
of PeterlxirouKh). Bank Chambers, 
125 St Ann's W^ell Road. Nottingham 
Ed'^tern (Beds. Cambs, Essex. Herts, Hunts. 
Norfolk, and East and West Suffolk)" 
5:)a llarpur Street, Bedford 
London ami South- Eastern (London. Middle- 
sex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex) 6 Bed- 
ford Square. London. W C 1 
Southern (Berks. Bucks. Hants. Isle of 
WiKht. and Oxon) Watlmirton House, 
WatlInKton Street. ReadiuK. 
Sonth-Westem (Cornwall. Devon. Dorset, 
(ilos, Wilts, and Somerset)- 29 Market 
Street, Crewkeme, Somerset 
JYett Midlands (Warwick. Wores, Staffs. 
Ilerefords and Salop) 256 Moseley 
Road. Birmingham. 12 
North-Western (Ijanoa. Cheshire. Cumber- 
land and Westmorland). 26 Brazennose 
Street, MancheHter. 2 


The Scottish Coimcll of Physical Recreation. In- 
lonnatlon rcKardinj? the activities of the S C P R 
and courses at tllenmore Tjodf^e and Inverclyde 
can bo obtained direct from The Secretarv. 
8.C P.R.. 4 Queensferry Street. Edinburgh. 2. or 
from any C.C.P.R Regional Ultlce Some details 
of aki-ing in Scotland are given In the next para- 
gHl.ph. 


Ski-lng in Scotland If von live in Scotland or 
the North ot England do not overlook the possi- 
bility of skl-ing in the Cairngorms, Glenmore 
Ixidge «'n the Forest of Rothieinurchus Is the 
centre of the Scottish Council of Physical Recrea- 
tion. From here is a tow operating up the White 
Lady corrle , and the ascent of Corrie Os offers a 
non-stop run of about 1,000 feet Hotel prices are 
not high (say 10* guineas including transport and 
teaching), and British Railways give fare reduc- 
tions of one-third on presentation of a voucher 
obtainable without charge from the (’airngorms 
Winter Sports Development Board, 4 Queensferry 
Street, Edinburgh The Workers Travel As.socia- 
tion offer ski-ing holidays at Newtomnore and 
C.rautovvn-on-Spey. where equipment can be 
hired. 


The Best Season for Skl-ing. A reasonable 
depth of sklable snow is ei^entlal for a succt^sful 
winter sports holiday. Sunshine is a verv agreeable 
secondary factor But sun and snow varv from 
season to season and place to place, so it is a 
matter both of skill and chance to hit upon the 
right place and the right fortnight It will help 
to bear in mind that the Alpme winter can be 
divided into four seasons, the Chrlstnuis-New 
Year high season, the January low season, the 
February high season, and. lastly, the late season 
Briefly, then, high-low-high-late If you must 
take your holiday during the first season you 
must select your spot very carefully — not too low 
to be short of snow and not so high as to be too 
bleak — say between 4.000 and 5,000 feet m an 
east-west open valley Try Champ^ry. Vlllars. 
Wengen. or Andermatt in Switzerland or l^ech or 
Serfaus, in Austria 


The January Low Season, from Janu.vry 6 to 
early Fobruarv. offers many advantages It Is 
cheaper, and it is easier to get int<i ski -school 
classes Think about Chnmp6rv. T,cnk. Melchsee- 
Frutt In Switzerland, Saalbach. St. Johann- m- 
Tirol. Kirchberg. Westendorf, Serfaus. and (ialtur 
in Austria; Corvara and Sauze d’Oiilx in Italy 


The February High Season ja the best season for 
the average skier, because he is then escaping troiii 
the worst weather at home You then have a 
wide choice of places to go to. Including (from the 
middle of February) Norway After this se.ison 
comes the late season, when the enthusiastic high- 
level skier can find a high and north-facing slope — 


at Zermatt or Davos In Switzerland. Zfirs or 
Oliergurgl m Austria, or the Val d’l8(;re in France. 
In Norway the high season reaches its peak at 
Easter. 


Mountaineering. The Mountaineering Associa- 
tion. 102A Westboume Grove. liondon, W 2. runs 
training schools for climbers at all stages in Britain 
and abroad . and also runs evening classes on rock 
climbing in conjunction with education authorities. 
The Holiday Fellowship organises climbing tours 
in the Highlands of Scotland, climbing many well- 
known mountains. In Scotland useful addresses 
are the Scottish Mountaineering (’liib, 406 Sauchie- 
hall Street. Glasgow. C.2. and the Junior Moun- 
taineering Club. 28 Croftmont Avenue, Croftfoot. 
Glasgow, S 4 At the White Hall (^entre for Open 
Country Pursuits. Manchester Road, near Buxton, 
the Derbyshire County Council hold courses for 
those Ijetween 13 and 20 plus on hillcraft. rock 
climbing, camping, ski-ing. and canoeing. The 
Outward Bound Trust. 123 Victoria Street. 
London. S W 1, runs schools in Wales and the 
Lake District to train boys — with a few courses for 
girls — how to face hazards and hardships of all 
kinds on mountains and sea 


Comping expresses the townsman's desire to get 
away from cities and fend for himself in quiet. 
But some organisation is necessary to provide 
camping facilities and to maintain high standanLs. 
The Camping Club of Great Britain has a meml^er- 
ship of over 60.000 Its work is twofold it 
selects sites suitable for mobile campers and 
caravanners, and establishes and maintains well- 
eqiilpped permanent camping grounds A Sites 
List published annually contains details of 2,000 
camp sites. Members agree to abide by the 
Club’s Code of Campers, which stresses the need of 
the camper to pay full regard to the countryman’s 
way of life and to maintain by country courtesy 
the goodwill of those among whom he camps 
'fhe (.’lub's address is 35 Old Kent Road. Lomloii, 
S.E.l. See also U10(2). 


Camping in the National Forest Parks, ihibllc 
camping sites have been opened m seven ot the 
eight National Forest Parks which the Forestry 
Commission have fomied amid some of the finest 
holiday country in Great Britain, while cammng is 
also permitted in the New Forest At the 
National Forest Parks (though not in the New 
Forest) the visitor will find a well-laid-out camping 
ground with a hard road running to Ann stands for 
caravans or tents There is a substantial shelter 
hut tor wet weather, together with pijied water 
HUTiplies and adequate washing and sanitarv 
f.wibties. The seven camping sites m National 
Forest Parks are at 

ChnstchuTOh, Wve Valiev in the Dean 
National Forest Park 

Beddgelert near Snowdon in the Snowdonia 
National Forest Park 

Ivewisburn. Klelder Forest. Northumberland, 
in the Border Forest 

Buccoth. Arrochar, Argvll, and Ardgartan, 
Argyll, in the Argyll Forest 

Glen More, Aviemore, In\ ernes.s-&hirc. in the 
(jleii More Forest 

(Ren 'Irool, Galloway, hi the Glen ’Prool 
Forest 

Rowardennan Forest. laich T/miond, Stirling- 
shire. in the (iueen Kli/dbcth Forest (Ben 
Lomond. Loch Ard, and the Trossaehs) 

Tliere are no prepared camping sites m the New 
Forest. Hampshire, but visitors who olitain a 
permit from the Deputy Surveyor, The Queen’s 
House. Lvndhurst. Hants, may camp on suitable 
enclosed land. Over 04,000 acres of woodland 
and heath are included in the historic New Forest 
Particulars of camping in the National Forest 
Parks can be obtained from the Forestry Com- 
mission, 2.5 Bavile Row. Ix)ndon. W C 1. Guides 
to the National Forest Parks and Areas of Public 
Access can be obtained from H M. Stationery 
Office. York House, Kingsway, London, WC2; 
ISifC^tle Street, Edinburgh; or through a book- 
seller Each guide includes articles on topo- 
graphy, scenery, hill walks, geology, wild bfe. and 
the forests, and an indispensable map. 
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Camps lor Youth Organisations in National 
Forest Parks. Facilities at reduced charges, or in 
some Instance no charge at all. are provided in 
some of the National Forest Parka and in the New 
Forest, for organised groups of Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, aiM other youth organisations En- 
quiries should be made well m advance of the 
intended stay, to the respective address in the list 
given in the booklet Gam/nw /-n the Natioital 
Foreit Par/n, publlslied by the Forestry Com- 
mission, 25 Savlle Row. London. VV.l. 


The Carefree Cyclist. How easy for the cyclist 
to start his holiday — no trains and no heavy 
luggage You may be a potteror or a hard rider, 
a lone rider or a clutiman You mav have the 
good fortune to si>in lazily in sunshine or have to pit 
yourself, caped-up. agauLst the elements Fresh 
places, new exiieiiences. fayourite and novel 
routes await you Eyery year over 100.000 
cyclists use the hostels of the Youth Hostels 
Assoiuation. whieh are described m a later para- 
graph See also U14(l). 


About Boats. If you have a sailing boat the 
Roval Yachting Association’s Year Book will be 
useful to you It contairiH, among other intonna- 
tion, a geographical list of all recognised yacht 
and sailing clubs Club secretaries are usually 
able to give information about raoonngs and local 
yanls A letter to British Waterway's. I0:i 
Euston Road. London, N W 1. will bring all in- 
lonnation one needs regarding the use of canals, 
including moorings. See also U29(l). 


Rivers and Canals. The Wolfendcn Gommittee 
on Sport recalled that, as the fnland Waterway's 
Association h.is alwavs urged, there are inile.s of 
river and canal which could be made usable and 
available for canoers and those who just like 
messing about in boats The authorities which 
control reservoirs could, uiidci proper safeguards, 
allow many more yachting and sailing clubs to Mil 
on waters iorlmldeu to them , and local autlionties 
could do more to facilitate light-weight camping, 
which has so largely superseded the standing 
canvas camps of pre-war days The towing path 
of a canal offers a pleasant place for a gentle walk 
Although these paths were first made for horses 
rather than for pedestrians, they are a legacy from 
the past well w'orth pieserMiig 'L’he Rowes 
Report on inland waterways recommended that 
towmg paths which were not already rights ol 
way should continue to be open to the public free 
of charge so far as such use is not inconsistent with 
the use of the waterway for navigation. It is hard 
to think that, in general, walkers are, or are likely 
to Ijccome, an impediment to navigation or to 
some other essential use of waterways In- 
teresting books will very much add to the enjoy- 
ment of wandering on river, canal, or road or ei'en 
railways Stevenson’s Inland Foyoi/c us a classic 
canal book, and of rivers there is Hilaire 
Belloc’s Historic 1 hames among many otheis. 


Holidays with a Difference. There are throe 
organisations w-hich offer iiolldays with special 
opportunities for canoe camping tours, canal 
cruising, pony trekking, horse riding, sailing 
lliey are the Holiday Fellowship. 142 Great North 
Way, Hendon, Ijondon, N W 4. the Co-operative 
Holiday's Association, Birch Keys. Cromwell 
Range. ^Manchester. 14 (with a London Uflloe at 
141 Drummond Street, bondon, N W 1). and the 
Workers Travel Association. Eccleston Court. 
Gillingham Street. London. S W 1. Tliese three 
organisations provide — in addition to ordinary 
holid8.ys — holidays with a special purpose, and 
reference is made to them at the relevant points 
m this Section, 
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The Youth Hostels enable all, especially young 
people, to explore the countryside at low cost. Ht 
Is not, of course, a business undertaking, but a 
voluntary organisation run by members for 
members. There are nearly 300 Youth Hostels 


throughout England and Wales and also hostels In 
Scotland. Ireland, and abroad. Tlie Hostel 
buildings are of great variety — farmhouses, 
water mills, cottages, mansions, and even a 
Norman C.astle Yet all have this in common* 
they provide simple accommo<latlon. Including 
separate dormitories and waslimg facilities for 
hoys and girls, a common nxiin, and a kitchen 
where rnemliers may cook their own food Cooked 
meals are also obtainable at most hostels At the 
hostel members share simple domestic duties. 
For under ten shillings a day you can have not 
jiist bed and breakfast but also a three-course 
supper and a packet ot sandwiches for lunch. Or 
you can cook your own foo<i and merely pay 38. a 
night for your bed — 2.1 a night If you are under 
Ifi — plus a copper or two for the use of the 
kitchen Membership is los (tor those 21 years 
.ind over). (16-21), and 5*. (tliose under 16). 
Send for membership or for prior information to 
Y H A (England and Wales). Trevelyan House. 
St Albans. Herts, or vou can join over the 
counter at the Y H A offices at 

20 .John Adam Street. London, W C.2 
02a Scotland Road Liverr^ool, 3 
16 Queen Street. Manchester. 2 
30 Shirley Road. Southampton 

On joining, each member receives a copy of the 
annual Y H J tlamibook listing all hostels Map 
reading, routc-llndmg, walking, and scrambling — 
facilities m all these can be acquired, and can lx; 
more widely prai tised. by the use ot youth hostels 
Detaiks are given m a later paragraph of the 
facilities for field studies recently introduced at 
certain Hostels. 


The Ramblers’ Association (45 Park Road, 
London. N W 1) luw, been the pioneer oigan^sation 
m preserving rambling interests It is concerned 
with footpath law .ind the encouragement of more 
active interest in footpaths on the part ol national 
and local authorities. ’I’he Secretary is Mr Tom 
Stephenson who for many years advocated the 
idea of a Pennine Way lor walkers Tlie idea ot 
long-distance walking ways was eventually 
adopted by the (Jovernmeiit and incorporated In 
the National Parks and Access to the (’ountryside 
Act 194<) Some aspects of the work of the 
Nation il Parks Commission and the proposals for 
a Pennine Way and other long-distance walking 
routes (and llorse-nding routes) arc described m 
later paragraphs A national survey of public- 
footpaths IS now taking place m England and 
Wales, county by county, under tlie National 
Parks Act. On this subject another body which 
IS doing excellent work, like the Ramblers 
Vssoclation. Is the Commons, Open Spaces and 
Pootpaths Preservation Society, 11 Kmg’h Bench 
Walk. London. E (M, The address of the 
Scottish Ramblers Federation is 4 Kildonan 
Drive, Glasgow, W 1. 


Long-distance Routes. Proposals have been 
made by the National Paries Commission for a 
nuinl)er of long-distance walking ways (some of 
which will also be suitable for horse- riders). The 
first of these is the Pennine Way. a route of some 250 
miles along the roof of England, commencing, at 
the southern tenninal, at Edale in Derbyshire, 
ascending Kinder Scout, and zigzagging along the 
Pennine ridges to the Scottish border. Similar 
routes are In preparation for the PembrokesWre 
coast, and a route (using Offa’s Dyke) from 
Flintshire running south to Monmouthshire. A 
coast walk is being d<5vi3ed which will girdle the 
entire south-west peninsula of England from 
Minehead m Somerset, running westwards along 
the cliffs of Somereet, Devon, and Cornwall, 
rounding Land’s End. and threading eastwards 
along the coast of Cornwall, Devon, and Dorset as 
far as Stndland A route taiiinently suitable not 
only for walkeis but also for horse-riders, at least 
m part, will be one which is contemplated along 
the South Downs ndge. 


The Ridgeways of England and Wales. The pre- 
historic ndgeways and tracks offer first-class 
walking— springy turf, long and varied views, and 
the exhilaration of upland walking It was along 
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these tracks that men walked when they were the 
only means of communication between Celtic 
villaKes above the uncharted weald swamps. 
These tracks run across the country for hundreds 
of enchanting miles ITie chalk Chiltern ridge 
runs from Cambridgeshire right down to the 
Thames at Goring and continues west along the 
Berkshire Downs The escarpments of both the 
North and South Downs offer similar oppor- 
tunities For books try H. J Randall’s 11 istory in 
the Open Air and V. Gordon Childe’s rrehisionc 
Communities of the British Isles There are some 
excellent pictures in a charming book Bailu 
Brttain. by Jacauetta llawkes This is in the 
(Collins’ Britain in Pictures scries now out of print, 
but you might be luckv enough to find a copy in 
an old bookshop in a little town 


Walking and History. A great deal of ple.isure 
(“an be added to walking about the countryside by 
taking an interest in those things which will help 
vou to understand the history ot this island 'riie 
countryside is rich in churches, historic buildings, 
ruins, wayside crosses, prehistoric camps anil 
dykes Besides a good pair of shoes you need a 
pencil, a notebook, a 1-in Ordnance Survey map. 
a good guide book, and a fund of optiiinsin, 
imagination, and curiosity. During your rest 
intervals you can study the map and plan, and 
read one or more of tlie many background books 
to supplement what you have seen and stimulate 
you to further adventure Not only is our 
countryside full of interest, it is remarkably varied 
Dr A L Itowsc takes an interesting example in 
his very readable and valuable book The Use of 
Jlntorv (in the Teach Yourself History Senes 
published by English Universities Press) “Ox- 
ford." he says. “ stands at the gates of four quite 
differevt landscapes, itself characteristic of a 
flttlr the wooded slopes of the (’hilterns. the bare 
lines of the Berkshire dowms, the tkitswold up- 
lands and valley's, the quiet rolling country of 
North Oxfordshire, the city itself a 'riiames 
Valley town." Greece, he remarks, was the most 
diverse country of the ancient world. We. in the 
modern age. are particularly fortim.ite in the 
diversity of ours. 
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But instead of wandering you may want to stoj) 
in one locality and evoke as much as ymu can of the 
past It may ho your own village yon want to 
study or a region you are particularly fond of The 
writer of these notes has jflst spent some tunc in a 
picturesque village. Little Gaddesden, In the heart 
of the Chilterns only thirty miles or so Iroin 
Loinlon Its past is the subject of a study by the 
local schoolmaster (Little Chuidesden, Vicars Bell 
(Fal^r and Faber)), which gives depth and mean- 
ing to a visit there, and Is an example of what 
can be done by affectionate care Does it interest 
you to know, for example, that George Eliot’s 
Mill on the Floss was an oif-mlll Ashcroft Mill. 
Gainsbrougli’ It is not necessary to undergo 
extensive traiulng and be called a speciilist before 
one can begin collecting iiifonnation aiiout one’s 
own locality Enthusiasts for this study are to 
he found In most villages and towns Tlie 
Secretaries of the County Tjooal History Com- 
mittees will always be glad to hear from anyone 
piepared to act as a Recorder This is a hobby 
which will earn the gratitude of posterity, and 
those engaged in it will get valuable guidance 
from a little booklet called Notes on the Record my 
of Local History, issued by the National Cmincil of 
Social Service. 2(i Bedford Square. London, W C.l 
(Oii ). This is one of a Ia)cal History Series, which 
includes a Plan for the Study of Local History, a 
selection of books on English Local History, a 
directory of Authorities and Organisations con- 
cerned with the study of local history, and other 
aspects. There are details in a later paragraph of 
the reference map library of the R<»al Geo- 
graphical Society 


Lite In the Village. Village halls are a focus of 
much practical work In e village. Grants for 
building and equipment can be obtained from the 


Ministry of Education under tlie Physical Training 
and Recreation Act and from the Carnegie U.K. 
'rrust The maximum grant has recently been 
mcre.i8ed to £3,3:10, and small villages with a 
population of under 500 can now qualify for grants 
of up to one-half the cost instead oft the earher 
grants of one-third Music, drama, and local 
history are playing an increasing part in the 
pattern of life in tlie countryside ’J'hc task of 
maintaining tlie pattern of co-operation in the 
countryside is carried largely by the Rural Com- 
inimitv (kmiicil of the County These councils 
pro\ide a focus for the voluntary orgams.itions 
and statutory' bodies concerned for the welfaie of 
the commuiutv Among the organisations co- 
operating are the National Assoc’ation of C.iriHli 
CoiiiiciLs. file Rural Industries Bureau, and the 
National Playing Fields Association 


Villages Preserved. A few whole village-> have 
been iireserved in perpetuity, and tbesi* include 
J^acock (Wilts), West , Wy combe (Bucks), and 
Chiddingstone (Kent) In addition, some 500 
farms, histjuic ruins and abbeys, and many otliei 
features, sucb as the ancient remains of Hadrian’s 
AVall at Ilousesteads iNorthiindierland). ha\e 
been incserved by the National Trust 


Historical and Antiquarian Societies- Let ns 
suppose that you have developed a 7est for the 
archaeology and history of \onr neighbourhood 
\ on will find that many couiitrxmen base a leal 
ll.iir lor understanding the past, and then; are field 
clubs and local and count v anfujuanan societies to 
enable vou to share and deepen your interests 
'J'here has been a great increase recently in the 
popularity of archaeology and local historv If 
vou cannot easily find the address of the best local 
society the Historical Association, 20 Goidon 
Sijuare, Ijondon, W G 1. might be able to lielji 
The lieadquartcrs of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London is at Burlington House. London. W 1 
There are also the Royal Archaeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, c/o The Jiondon 
Museum. Kensington Pala(;e. W 8. the Royal 
Hi.storical Society, VIO ('lieyne Walk. (Mielhca. 
S W 10. and the Society of Antiqnaiies of 
Scotland at the National Museum of Antnunfies 
of Scotland. Queen Street. Edinburgh There is a 
later paragraph regarding seientittc and lianied 
societies generally. 
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The Centres for Field Studies. There are six 
such centres in England and Wales, at 
dumlcr Hall, Dorking, Surrey. 

Elatford Mill, East Bergholt. near (’olehestiT. 
Essex 

Malham ’Parn, near Settle. Yorkshire 
Dale Fort, Haverfordwest. Pembioke^hire 
(including Skokholrn Bird Sanctuary) 
Preston Montford, near Shrewsbury. Slirop- 
Hhirc 

Slaptoii Ley. Slapton. Kingsbndge, Devon- 
shire 

Tlicse centres have been set up bv the Field 
Studies Gouneil in localities selcH’ted for their 
ecological features and for tlieir geological, geo- 
graphical. archaeological, and artistic intcTest 
Workmg facilities and expert guidance are avail- 
able at the Field Centres to all who have a serious 
interest in the countryside — whether as amateur 
naturalists or as students or as research workers 
They are not reserved for the academic student 
only The Council want to encourage and help 
the beginner and the ordinary person who lias an 
interest in some branch of natural history and 
wishes to learn of this or allied subjects The 
Centres are staffed and suitably equipped to pro- 
vide residential accommodation and working 
facilities for numbeis ranging up to about fifty 
persons Thus, field workers enjoy the skilled 
guidance of the staff, local contacts and informa- 
tion. bench space, tools, maps and records, with 
something of the Intellectual and social liie of a 
small residential college. There are special 
courses for amateurs, and some of these are less 
formal than the word “ course " suggests. The 
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subjects vary widely, includim? bird study, land 
structure and scenery, and outdoor painting and 
sketching. 


The Special Features ot the Field Centres. 

Juniper Hall, amidst the beautiful chalk hilKs of 
the North Downs. Is well situated for almost every 
Kind of field study Flatford Mill is at the head of 
the Stour estuary, in tlie countryside of Tonstable 
and (laiiisboromrh The Stour, with its tributary 
streams, it*^ mill pools and cattle ponds and dykes, 
provides excellent scope for water biology 
Malham Tarn t'entre is on the shore of the tarn on 
the limestone uplands at the head of Airedale m 
the Yoikshire IVnninea Here is the rich flora of 
wcll-draiued pastures, screes, and limestone The 
tarn itself supports an abundant fauna of in- 
vertebrates and fish Dale Fort at the tip of a 
nairovv peninsula guards the approach to Milford 
Haven The tlow'ers on the clifls in Mav arul .Iiine 
are the eiivv ot the rock gardener The oppor- 
( unities for the marine biologist are unsurpasse<l 
Ihit there is no specialisation to the exclusion of 
.uiv of the many subjects that can advMiitageousiv 
be studied 'I'be bir<l Observatorv' on Skokliolm 
island IS a part of Dale Fort Field (Vntre, and bert‘ 
woik on binls has pride of place (Juillemots and 
ra/orbills breed on tlie roeks, and puffins and 
sheai’waters burrow m the edges of the plateau 
Jhestoii Moutlord lies on the banks of the Sev'erri 
lour miles west ot Sbrewsiuirv, where geok»gical 
lorniations aio displayed eoiivenientli for stmlv 
In the North Shropshire plain Is scope for the 
Ktudv, too louir neglected, of the ecology <»f 
onliuary I'higlish larmiiig country that man has 
influenced for more than 2,000 years Tliere are 
numerous localities of archaeological interest, 
meludmg the Jvomaii towm of Viroconium At 
Slapton Lev the yoo acres of rtlapton Nature 
Keserve offi'r aruTde scorie for interest in most 
branches of Natural History The l^ev is 
separated from the sea bv a shingle bank There 
.ir(‘ moorland arul bog. slate and limestone cliffs, 
lake shores and beaches, and woodlands Fn- 
nnirics can be made to the Field Studies ('oniicil. 
h’a\ eiLsinead. KesLoii, Kent 


Ecology and Field Work for All. Kvervoue who 
t/ (j)its to work in the field cau find something nsefnl 
to do. whatever his natural bent and Ins training, 
since tlie range of researr h is vast and the problems 
dlv'erse, with such varying degrees of diflicnltj 
This oTifiort unity has been greatly extcndeil by the 
UK rcasing importance of ecology, which is a dis- 
tiiKtivc pomt of view in the approach to field 
biology In its most general sense ecology may 
be dertned as the study ot plants and animalH as 
they live vn thfir vainral hornfs The growing 
popularity of the subject in this countrv represents 
a breakaway from the confinement of serious work 
111 biology to the laboratory and museinii These 
are .still, of course, ab.sohitely necessary, but the 
primal y pince in winch to work at ecology is the 
field This IS explained in a little liooklet iV/mt m 
J‘j> bv Professor Sir Artlinr Tanslev. F H S . 

published (Is’ ) by the Coimcil for the I’lomotion 
of Field Studies 


Bird-watching. The pleasure of bird-song and 
the sight of tiieir activities is a common one for most 
of US From this point many are prompted to 
make a closer stiidv of birds and tlieir hatiif.s 
To get the most pleasure it is a great advantage to 
turn for advice to those who have had a wide ex- 
perience The enthusiast will thus become 
euulpped with some knowledge of methods of bird- 
watching, how to make field notes and keep 
records, hides. Identification, tables of family like- 
ness, migration, sanctuaries, bird photography, 
and the structure of the bird A book winch deals 
with these and other aspects is Introduction to 
Bird Watching, by 'J'rew and Upton (Seeley 
Service & Co. Ltd.). See also U7(2). 


Bird-watching In Towns. Bird-watciiing Is not 
confined to those who live in the country Ix^pdon 
has irt-obably more bird-watchers than any other 
part of Britain. With the possible exception of 
the parish of Selborne in Hampshire, immortalised 


by (lilbert White, Tjondon, lias the longest con- 
tinuous history of ornithological observation in 
the British Isles (J roups of enthusiastic natural- 
ists have collected a mass of detail about wild 
birds and their habits m London The list of 
London birds is not onlv extraordinarily large but 
also contains m.-iiiv rarities and m iiiy liirds of great 
scientific interest, like tlie lilack redstart and the 
little ringed plover "Ihere are also special 
Ijoiidoii problems, like the roosting of starlings 
in central London and the origin of this starling 
liopulatioii The reseivoirs and the river, tlie 
commons and w’oods and parkland around London 
offer pleasant places for observation The 
general readiu will be very surprised— -and the 
habitual bird-watcher himself hardly less sur- 
prised — by the range of liiferesi mg Information m 
'J he Bird'i of the Loiuion I mi. bv members of the 
London Natural Hi.storv" Society, published bv' 
( ollms Apart from a do/en or more articles bv 
different siieciahsts. there Is a detailed systematic 
list of .1 large uninlaT oI birds of tiie London area, 
langmg from ttie Utile auk ami the avocet to the 
wryneck and tlie v ellow Iiaminer 'I'liere is also a 
list of periodicals and jonnials and of local 
societies The liondon Natural History Societj 
(licadquarters, the Natnr.il History Museum. 
Cromwell Hoad SM 7) has. as its chief object, 
tlie study and eiijuyinciil of natural historj iii tlie 
Jajiidon area 


Field Studies at Youth Hostels, nie V H A 
now oifers a new servua.' at so seleetecl hostels 
Tliesc* facilities include simple workroom, a 
collection of books for lelerence, geologual and 
other maps, and simiilc collecting equipment 
'I'lns service is for students aceompaiued lij 
teachers \ broadsheet nidkatuig some of the 
piojects whicli might be undertaken has been pre- 
rured for each hcjstel, and will sinfblied to 
leaders on request '1 bo six ccnties olfering these 
new s])ec‘ial facilities are 

The Lake J)ist)H't High Clcjse, Lougbrigg, 
AinlilcHicle, West morlaiid 

Suatedale (irmton Jaiclge, (.'rinton, llicli- 
inond, Yorkshire 

yorth Yorkdiire ('oost Boggle Hole, Fyling 
Thorpe. Whitby, \()rkshire 

Bnik Didnct J.eam flail, (Irindleford via 
Sheffield 

Snoivdoma Bryn (Iwynant, Nant Gwyiianf, 
Caernarvonshire 

J>or'i(t ( oast Cluuy, Clunj Cros'cent, Svian- 
age 


Geology Study Holidays The Holiday Fellow- 
ship (142 Groat North Wav , London, N W 4) offer 
geologj study holiclajH at tluir Anaii and Loch 
l,evcn Centres At Arian the programme is 
designed to demonstrate the fuiiclamental prin- 
ciples of field geology m an area almost nnparal- 
Iclccl for its extreme yet compact geological 
diversitj The course at I>och J.ev’eii is more 
advancecl Applicants for citlier tVntre should 
be capalilc of w'alkiug up to 12 miles a dav over 
fairly rough ground 'rhese hohdajs are run In 
conjunetioii with the Sc’ottish Field Studies 
A3.stK’iatioii. 


Country Life Weeks. The Holiday Fellowship 
also organise special holidays during which many 
different .ispects of the eountrjside can be ex- 
plored There are evening lectures and all-day 
excursions led bv lecduiers A “ geography while 
you walk holiday has also been devised by the 
Fellowship This appeals to those interested alike 
111 the physical and human pattern ot the land- 
scape. and no specialist knowledge of geology or 
geography is presumed m those who join. 


Visiting Nature Reserves. Tlie Nature Con- 
servaiicv welcome visitors to National Nature 
Keservea within the limits set by^ the Conservancy’s 
own responsibilities towards these lands and their 
plants and wild life. The Reserves are main- 
tained on behalf of the nation to corserve their 
natural fauna and flora, and so far as possible to 
enhance their interest and value to science. As 
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far as possible the Keserves are accessible for the 
use and enjoyment of all who are prepared to 
respect the necessity for handing them on un- 
impaired to future generations and for avuiding 
Interference with scientific work. Many Reserves 
are accessible without formality; elsewhere a per- 
mit is required A list of the Reserves is obtain- 
able from the Conservancy, 19 Belurave Square, 
London, S W 1, or In Scotland from 12 Hope 
Terrace, J'ldmburuh, 9. There are some eiifhty 
National Nature Keserves. AmouK the extremely 
small reserves is, for example, the North Fen 
Kcserve, 4 miles S S W. of Arableside showinn a 
vei^etatlonal succession of open water rich in 
mineral salts to fen, carr, and bo(? The largest 
In Britain Is the Cairngorms m Scotland, of nearly 
40,000 acres, with fauna rich in variety of species 
from wild cats to golden eagle and a diverse flora, 
which Includes the arctic-alpme plants of the 
comes, screes, and exposed summits. 


The Council o! Nature. If you are interested in 
any aspect of natural history — for example in 
plants, birds, rocks, insects, tiees, butterflies, or 
natural history photography — you will have no 
difflculty in finding the aildress of your lociii 
history society, of whlcli there are a very largo 
number. Tlie local public library would doubtless 
give you the address you want, or you could en- 
<iuire from the Council of Nature. 41 Queen’s Gate, 
London. S W 7. to which over two hundred 
organisations belong These include the Royal 
Society lor the Protection of Bird.s, which has up- 
wards of 9.000 members and runs the Junior Bird 
Recorders’ Club for young people interested in 
bird-watching. The Council links amateur and 
specialist m the study ot natural history and the 
conservation of wild life It has an Intelligence 
Unit which is ready to deal with requests for in- 
formatliA'i on field natural history In the United 
Kingdom The Film O Ulcer of the Unit will 
advise amateur still and cm^ photographers on all 
aspects of natural history photography lie will 
also be able to advise on what natural history 
fUma are available and on likely sources for photo- 
graphs of any British wild animal or plant. 


The Conservation Corps of the Council of Nature 
was formed to enable young people to serve the 
community in educational tasks which will help to 
preserve wild life and the countryside, and at the 
same time give them a “ hard work ” holul.iv 
Typical tasks include the clearing of scrub and 
undergrowth, the clearing and making of foot- 
pattis, digging out small ponds and planting 
suitable vegetation on their banks. In 19t»0 over 
000 young people worked in places os far apart as 
Box Hill In Surrey and Bcmn Eighe in Western 
Ross on sites of particular intere.st to naturalists 
The volunteers receive tiamlng in practical con- 
servation and have lectures on natural history 
topics The Council provides the accommodation 
for volunteers aud helps tow^vrds the fares. 


The Linnean Society. Among the important 
societies devoted to study and research in biology 
and microscopy Is the Linnean Society of l^ondon. 
Burlington House, W 1. which owed foiuKlatlon 
not only to the great influence of Limiaius (1707- 
78) on British naturalists in the second half of the 
eighteenth century but also to the transfer of the 
Limuean Ckillections from Sweden to England 
The Society is recogmsed as the premier natural 
history society of the British Isles, and the name 
of Charles Darwin will always be associated with it 


A Directory of Natural History and Field Study 
Societies is published by the British Association for 
Science (18 Adam Street. Adelphi, Tiondon, W C 2 
(20s . plus packing and postage li 6J ). It covers 
archaeological, astronomical, biological, botanical, 
geographicah geological, meteorological, and 
zoological societies, both national and local 
amateur bodies— and other cognate societies — 
some 800 societies in all A geographical reference 
section enables naturalists moving from one 
dlstrlot to another to get in touch with others 
having siinilar interests. 


LEISURE ACTIVITIES 
NATIONAL PARKS 
AND HISTORIC HOUSES 

National Parks. While In other countries 
“ National Park ” may be used to describe a large 
Nature Reserve, in England and Wales < National 
Park is a thinly inliabited region where the 
natural scenery is safeguarded tor amenity aud 
recreation. There are now ten National Parks in 
England and Wales comprising some of the 
loveliest regloiw in the country — The Peak Dis- 
trict. Lake District. Snowdonia. Dartmoor, Pem- 
brokeshire Coast, North York Moors, Yorkshire 
Dales, Exmoor. Northumberland, and the Brecon 
Beacons — over 5,000 square mUes in all. The 
land, of course, la not nationalised ” and 
designation confers no right of access. Inside or 
outside Parks the provision of any additional 
access to " open country ” — which has a specific 
legal ineanmg in thLs connection — considered 
necessary l)v the Planning Authority la undertaken 
by that Authority uruler a regular procedure. 
Many projects have been undertaken towards the 
twin goals of preservation and enliancement ot 
natural beauty and the promotion of facilities tor 
open-air recreation. For those who motor m tlie 
Parks there have been provided additional car- 
parks and laybys. I'lxcellent Illustrated guide 
boolcs have been pulillsiied on Dartmoor, Snow- 
donia. and the Peak District by H.M Stationery 
Office (5s each). The boundaries of the Peak 
District, the Lake District, and the North York 
Moors Parks are shown on the 1-in coloured 
tourist maps issued by Ordnance Survey and 
published by the Stationery Oifleo. and also on 
the current i-inch Bartholomew coloured senes. 
Maps useful for motorists visiting the Parks are 
issued by the main motonng flnns. 


Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty. Ap\rt 
from the National Parks, it is proposed to de- 
signate many areas — smaller m extent than the 
Parks — as areas of outstanding natural beauty 
Among those which have already been so de- 
signated are 

'I’he (lower Peninsula, Glamorgan 
Quantock Hills, Somerset 
Lleyn Peninsula. Gaernarvon. 
Northumberland (^oast 
Surrey Hills 

Cannock Chase, Staffordshire 
Shropshire Hills 
Malvern Ililis. 

In addition, two areas of Devon, one in the north 
and one in the south have been so de.signatpil — in 
addition to the Dartmoor and Exmoor National 
Parks, an area of 400 square imlc*a in Dorset, and 
300 square miles in Cornw.tll There are somc- 
tliing like thirty to fifty areas m England and 
Wales w'hich miglit be regarded as deserving and 
requiring the special concern ot local and central 
planning authorities in order to safeguard their 
landscape beauty, farming use. and wild life 
Among the areas under consideration are the 
Forest of Bowland (liancashire-Yorkshire). 
Chiltern Hills, Suffolk Coast. Kent Downs. 
Sussex Downs, and East Hampshire Walkers 
and others can purchase maps of the Area.s already 
designated from the National Parka Commission. 
3 Chester (Jrate, London. N.W 1 


The National Trust is an association of men and 
women who love our countryside and ancient 
buildings and who seek to preserve for the nation 
and for posterity places of histone interest and 
naturtal beauty It is not a Government Depart- 
ment. but since its foundation in 1895 the Trust 
has depended upon voluntary effort. The annual 
membership fee Is £1, and members are admitted 
free to houses, parks, and gardens for which there 
IS an admission charge for the public. J'ho 
memliership department of the National Trust is 
at Blewcoat School, 23 Caxton Street, London, 
S W l. Members receive the National Trust List 
of Properties, which can be obtained by non- 
members for 3ii. Od. 

The Great Country Houses. It has often been 
said that the great country houses of England 
represent the most remarkable contribution to 
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civiliBation . that England has ever prfMluced. 
Clothed with the glamour of an historic past, they 
are certainly a peculiar glory of this country 
Many of them, sometimes with their treasured 
contents, have been presented to the National 
Trust to lit preserved. Over 120 country houses 
with their valuable collections of pictures, furni- 
ture, and works of art are maintained by the Trust 
and are accessible to the public A few examples 
are Knole. Kent: Cliveden. Bucks. Coughton 
t.’ourt, Warwickshire; Sizergh Castle, Westmor- 
land. WlKhtwick Manor. Staffs. Stourhead. 
Wilts. Polesden Lacey. Surrey. Blickling Hall, 
Norfolk, Montacute. Somerset, and Ham House. 
Surrey Sometimes these houses are devoted to a 
public use for example. Attingham Park. 
Shropshire, is used as an Adult Education College. 
Dinton Park. Wilts, is a Y W C A. holiday home, 
and Wilderhope Manor. Shropshire, is a Youth 
Hostel 


Historic Homes. A ramble or outing can be 
much eni idled by a visit to a home in which great 
men and women have lived and worked The 
hoinas of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle. Thomas 
Hardy. Kiplmg. Ellen Terry. T E. Lawrence. 
(Jeneral Wolfe. Bernard Shaw, and BeatriK Potter, 
have all been preserved with the contents of their 
famous owners Sir Winston Churchdl’s house 
has similarly been acquired by the National Trust, 
although this will not be open to the public during 
the life of its present occupier 


Gardens. Among famous gardens recently 
acqmred by the National Trust for public use are 
Hidcote Manor in Gloucestershire and the gardens 
of Loid Abercoiiway at Bodnaiit In North Wales 


Saving Town and Country: the Civic Trust. 
'IVo things are worth preserving town and coun- 
try We shall not save one unless we save both 
The town has given us the civic virtues ot the arts, 
and the country has given us recreation, peace, 
and rest To save the countryside we must not 
regard the town as Rornethirig to flee from, and 
those m the city must have access to a fair 
countryside. The Civic Trust was formed in 1957 
to promote a wider Interest In the appearance of 
towns, villages, and countryside, and to promote 
high standards of architecture and civic planning 
There are no individual members of the Civic 
Trust, and those wishing to support its work are 
ad\ised to Join their local amenity society, or to 
form one 11 none exists and register it with the 
Trust. The Civic Trust (79 Buckingham Palace 
Hoad, Tvondon. S W 1) issue a list of amenity 
societies Among many projects undertaken or 
encouraged by the Trust, the Magdalen Street 
expenment at Norwich will interest, literally, the 
man in the street The appearance of this street 
lias been transformed by repainting, improvement 
or removal of signs, improved bus shelters, re- 
routing of overhead wires, and planting of a waste 
plot as a garden, and so on Within a year 
similar projects had either been started or even 
lieing considered in 300 other places. In all this 
the work and concern of the ordinary man and 
woman who cares for the character and dignity of 
our cities and tor the beauties of the countryside 
can play a great part. 


Any Old Iron? Tlie part which ordinary young 
men and women can plav is illustrated by the way 
volunteers have responded to the call to clear up 
eyesores The Civic Trust Campaign against 
ugliness sprang from a small beginning Michael 
Dowpr, a young undergraduate at Cambridge, 
indignant at the way our countryside was corroded 
by neglect and indifference, decided to do some- 
thing about it himself and persuaded others to 
help him make a start Six students in 1057 
cleared a clutter of wartime works from the lovely 
Pembrokeshire coast. Next year there were 
100 volunteers and ten camps; and the following 
year numbers of botli volunteers and camps were 
doubled. If you are anywhere between 17 and 60 
and would like to join the Civic Trust work camp 
for a fortnight in spring or siunmer, write to the 


Civic Trust, saying when you would be free and 
where you would like to go. There are many jobs 
which can best l>e tackled by Uxally organised 
teams at week-end camps or on summer evenings — 
clearing footpaths or tree planning. The Civic 
Trust will put you In touch with some group or 
society in your locality. 


DRAMA. 

The Do-it-yourself Theatre. Few countries can 
bo.i8t so eager an interest in amateur drama as 
Britain, and it is estimated that there are some 
20.000 groups ill the British Isles with half a 
million membership The cardinal Influence in 
this enormous movement is the British Drama 
League, to which some 3,500 groups belong besides 
nearly 2.000 private individuals. The league’s 
influence on drama is exercised m two ways. Its 
members have the use ctf the library, which pos- 
sesses the large.st collection of plavs and books on 
the theatre in Great Britain and of its Information 
services, which give help and advice on every 
conceivable dran.atic topic. They can. of course, 
hire sets of plays (one copy for each character up 
to twelve). Then there are the league’s training 
schemes. Courses in production, acting, and 
d^cor take place in London all the year round, and 
there are summer courses In the country. The 
address of B D L. is 9-10 Fitzroy Square. London, 
W 1 


Producing a Play. It wa.s not until the great 
International Theatre Exhibition at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in 1922 that the English public 
became lully aware of the " new man ” who had 
arrived In the theatre — the “ producer ” or 
" director,” as the Americans call him It is the 
producer who decides how the play is to be pro- 
duced and sets his signature upon it, very much 
like the conductor of an orchestra In this task 
he unifies the work of the author, actors, designers, 
and craftsmen of various kinds The technical 
side of staging a play is a lascinatmg one involving 
problems of the framework fthe stage, sight lines, 
auditorium); curtain settings, lighting, skycloths: 
the construction of scenery, designing the scenery 
and the making of scale plans and models; paint- 
ing the scenery, lighting, and so on Staging the 
PJoy, by Norah Lambouriiu (Studio rubllcations. 
No 62 m their How to do it Senes), will save the 
producer many headaches. It contains numerous 
interesting photographs of varied settings, a 
glossary of materials, a bibliography, and ad- 
dresses where those who are ” putting on a play ” 
can obtain vanous materials and scenic paints. 


Playwriting. You can receive help from the 
British Drama League through their corre- 
ST)ondence courses, with individual tuition, be- 
sides week-end courses and written criticisms of 
members’ scripts. Among other bodies who 
employ a play-reader who will give a criticism on 
typescripts submitted arc the Beligious Drama 
Society. ICG Shaltesbury Avenue. W C 2, The 
National Union of To wiisw omen’s Guilds, 2 
Cromwell Place, London, S VV 7, and the Amateur 
Stage. 57 Church Hill, London. W 1. Television 
offers new opportunities for the playwriting 
aspirant, with its need tor new methods In the 
theatre the playwright and actor must make all 
things plain to distant members of an audience — 
whereas the television actor’s slightest change of 
expression is clear to the person sitting within a 
couple of yards of him A wink, a nod, a shrug on 
tlio television screen suffice for the implications 
which would be lost In the theatre The gearing, 
HO to speak, between text and meaning is different. 
A new fleld opens, therefore, for the writer for 
television drama. 


Some Books lor Drama Groups. The book men- 
tioned above is only one of many valuable books 
for drama groups. The following list, which com- 
prises only a few. indicates the range of such books: 

Going to iht Theatre, by J. Allen (Phoenix 
House). 0 . 1 . Qd. 
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Play Produrtton . by J Allen (Dol>flon), 2« 

SUioe Makeup Made Easy, by M. H Beuoliel 
(Deane). 7». Qd 

Speech in Practice, by C Biirniston (EnKllsh 
Speaking Board), ‘2s 6d 

Amateur Drama on. a Small Incame, by II. 
(.'onway (Hutchlnflon), ‘2s Qd. 

The Play Produced, by J Fernald (Deane), 'is 

Dressing the Play, bv N. Larnbounie (Studio 
Publications). IS*. 

SUmno the Play, by N Lambourne (Studio 
Publications). IHs. 

Acting Exercises, by F ^[ackerule (British 
Drama I^eaKue). Is 

Staac Lighting, by (J Ost (Jenkins), hs 

Your Problems Solced (Answers to legal and 
business matters afTectiiiK the Amateur 
stage), by It Stacey (Stacey Ih.iblications). 
2s 

A Ou>de to (Dense Paint, by A Stanley 
(French), 23 (Sd 


Our National Theatre. It looks as if. at long 
last, the National Theatre will be a reality not 
perhaps In 1964, the year ot Shakespeare’s 
(Juater -centenary , but soon after In 19(d the 
(loveniment had declined to make available the 
£l million capital which had been agreed under 
the National Theatre Act 1949, but reversed its 
decision after the \j t' C had offered up to £1 :J 
millions The foundation stone had been laul 
on the South Bank m London ao far back as 1951 
but It was not until 1962 that a NatJ<*n.il Theatre 
Board was constituted Shortly afterwards Sir 
Laurence Olivier was appointed the first director 
of the National Theatre Ifis name had been on 
everybody’s liht Ifopes A\ere revived that the 
theatre would not be < ontent to play a safe ci'urse 
with tiif. theatre liecoining a museum for audiences 
Ml London, but that it would be a truly national 
centre, with some rejiard to (he new and ctperi- 
inental as well as to tradition 


Leisure and the Trade Unions. 'I'hc t rade unvms 
Iiad struggled for generations to get slu rter hoims 
and more pay for workers But they had been too 
burdened by that struggle to engage m a further 
campaign to encourage workeis to use their hard- 
won leisure to the best advantage Arnold 
U'esker, the plavwTight soundeil the call to the 
'1 IT C. who. in 1900, resolved to look into the 
matter As a result Centre 42 was set up as a 
lultural hut in London -named after Resolution 
4 2 on the '1' IT C Agenda , One of Its intentions 
was to " take the arts out of the hands of the 
coiiiiiiercial men ” .iiid thus reverse the niere- 
trlcioiLs trends of tlie Bingo age If people (.in 
spend £1,000 million on alcoholic drink, £1.200 
million on tobacco and £760 million on gaintiling 
every year they could afford to spend money on 
good music, art, and other pursuits The 1’ U C 
believed that everywhere there w'ere men and 
women ready to give advice .ind time in helping 
to awake appreciation in activities which formed 
the real riches in life Wesker's aim w.ia to create 
a climate in which the arts Ixjcome a natural part 
«)f the existence of workers 


MUSIC. 

The Diffusion of Music. One of the most novel 
ohaiigea of the last generation or so h.as been the 
wide-spread diffusion of music not only in this 
country but all over the w'orld Twenty or thirty 
vears ago It might have been iiecessarv to travel a 
long w’ay to hear the performanee of a classical 
musical work, and the opportunity of doing so 
was only occasional We can now have a constant 
flow of such music from wirelass and record 
idayer. Several things follow from this change. 
Leisure has been transfonned bv “ high fidelity ” 
and the long-playing record. People listen more 
easily and frequently than ttiey read, and it Is 
music, rather than literature, which is at the 
centre of culture. Access to good music doe.s not 
depend upon training and application to the same 
extent as a(x:esa to good literature It is easier for 
the tired person to enjoy music than a serious 
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book " Where the library shelves msed to stand.” 
says a comment.vtor. ” there are now tho record 
albums, row upon proud aiul esoteric row ” The 
listener may well be submerged by tho easy flow 
of music of vastly different kinds, but there Is an 
opportunity for the discerning listener^io compare 
and to select from the music of the different 
centuries, t(3 study tlie difference between tlie 
classical .and romantic masters, the emergence of 
modern orchestration, choral music, chamber 
music, opera, and oratorio We mav go on to 
study other aspects —the study of the persimahtv 
of the composers, the relation between their work 
and the problems of the times, knowledge of the 
different instruments, and how to enjov reading 
a inuNical score By this means the listener c.an 
combine refreshment of spirit with the delights of 
exercising skills ot various kinds. 


The Making ol Music. Anc'ther world aw’alts 
tliose who want to create music Those who want 
to sing or pUy will liud every eneoiu-ageineiit 
” Let the people sing ” w.as the robust declaration 
of J B Priestley. Church choirs and che.ral 
8<3cieti€*s afford excellent pnictice The voice is a 
natural musical instrument, and the ability to 
produce beautiful tone and to interpret words and 
poetry is something well wortli fostering Tlie 
piano, although a comparatively modern instni- 
iiient, can trace its origin back at le.ist to the 15th 
century, and most of the great composers them- 
selves started as pianists Some of the richest 
musical works arc to be found among piano music 
— Bach’s Prcludiis and FugiKJs, lleetlioven’s 
SonA-tas, Chopin’s Nocturnes During the fust 
couple of years the piano has rapidly come back 
to favour, and the demand for piano lessons has 
outstripped supply (3ood violins can sometimes 
be picked up m unusual places, liut don't buv a 
violin without reliable advice 'J'he 'ccilo is not 
more ditltcult to learn than tlie violin 'I'lie flute 
IS an attractive solo uLstrument and suitable tor an 
ordinary room A clmrch organ offers oppor- 
tunity tor practu'e, which can rutlound to thi3 
beu(‘rtt ot a congregation 


Musical Holidays. All through the summer, all 
over the country there arc opiavrtunities tor music 
lovers, whether active musicians or not. to spend 
a lioiiday together and pursue some aspect of 
music The reader will probably be surprised to 
learn that tiiere are nearly one himdrcd such 
summer schools (‘ach year, some tor the week-end. 
others for a week or fortnight The Rural Music 
Schools Associatuui at “Litt'e Benslow Hill.” 
Hitclun. Hertfordshire, w'ould help enamrers for 
particulars A glance at the annual list shows how 
wide are the subjects olfcied madrigal and otlier 
singing, recorder playing, oreiiestra and (Jiamber 
music. Russian music, IHtii-centurv music, dis- 
cussion for wiml teaf'liers. the making ot musical 
instruments These summer schools are in addi- 
tion t(* the Music F&stivals held at Edinburgh, 
B.ith. Cheltenham, and otlier iilaces, not forgetting 
the Three Choirs Festival in tfie West (Bntisli 
Federation of Music Festivals. 106 (llouciister 
IMace. London. W 1) Details ot the v.anous con- 
tinental festivals can be obtained trom the I'.uro- 
pcan iVsHociataon ot Music L'cstivals. 122 rue dc 
Lausanne, C.eneva, or 22 Beauchamp Ploc< . 
f.ondon, H W 9 


How to Borrow Musical Scores. Vour local 
public library probably has a music library The 
Natkjiial Operatic ami Dramatic Association. 
1 Crestfleld Street. London, W C 1. lias a libr.irv 
of musical scores and dramatic works The 
National Federation of Music Societies publishes a 
catalogue wuth practical details of some .500 choral 
works and assists music societies by advu^e, in- 
formation. and In other ways, its address is 
4 St James’s Square. London, W CM. The 
Workers Music Association provides opportunities 
for developing musical instincts and tastes, be- 
lieving that genuine art moves people to work for 
the betterment of society. It organises classes, 
lectpres, and week-end and summer schools, anil 
offers correspondence courses in Harmony. 
Countenioint. and Orchestration. Its address is 
17 Bishops Bridge Road. London, W.2. 
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Jazz and Pop are eiijovitin an almost un- 
precedented popularity ainom? the vouth of 
today, and jazz-band leaders and " pop ” singers, 
nuinerically at least, command a followluK that 
any politician mmht envy The Jazz followers are 
perhaps tlfc more selective and demandinK But 
what IS Important is that a yoimi' person’s en- 
counter with a “ pop ” SOUK may well lie his first 
imuslcal experience, and his interest, bv no 
meaiLS unhealthy, mav well prove a jumpinn-ofr 
itround to higher forms The audiences that 
crowd jazz concerts are bv no means wh<*lly 
apathetic to symphonic music, and similarly, the 
thousands of yoiint? people who tliromr to the 
Promenade Concerts in liondon aie not immune 
to the attraction of jazz Manv young peoiilc 
tlnd their way to the English Folk Song and Dance 
wSuclety through skifile, and stay to learn the 
guitar. This has led the Societv to declire that 
we must realise that music, wheKicr with a little 
in or a big M, does embrace everybody 


Borrowing Gramophone Records. Over sixty 
local authorities have record departments in their 
local libraries The (’entral (Gramophone labrary 
(.18 Hassell Siiuare, bondoii \V(’l) has a circu- 
l.iting library of records which are available to 
adult cdiK.ation lecturers, music and gramophone 
societies ,ind to hospitals and prisons Tliose 
interested in forimug a gramoiihone society should 
get into touch with the National Federation of 
(jlraniophone Societies whose secretary’s address 
is 4 Beulah Hill, IjOikIou S E 19 The P.ritish 
Institute of Ihv’onled Sound, 88 Itussell Suuarc, 
London W C 1 contains the national archives ol 
granioi»honc records and other soimd-reconlings 
and IS the national centre for information and 
documents. 


PAINTING. 

The Pleasures of Painting are vividly described 
111 Sir Winston Churchill’s cuinpellmg book 
Vaniiim US’ a l^asttnir (Odli.iins and Ernest Benn), 
which contains reproductions of some of his 
paintings I’ainttng came to his rescue late m life 
and at a most tr.\ing time in his career Manv 
handicrafts give real relief to the tired brain - 
including even bricklaying, w'hich Winston 
Chnrcliill himself enjoyed But he found sketch- 
ing and painting in all their forms best of all 
I’amting docs n(»t make, he points out. the im<luc 
physical demands ot sports and exacting games 
It offers to the end of life the companioiLship of 
light and colour, peace an<l hope It imparts a 
heightened sense of Nature, and the simiilcst 
tilings arc seen to have a beauty Further it is a 
spill to travel, for the painter wanders and lingers 
'Thns it affords a complete distraction and absorbs 
t he mind, without exhausting the bo<ly “ Try 
it tlien, before it is too late and before you mock 
it MIC,” he writes 


“ Wallop Into the Blue and White.” If vou 
come to pamtiiig late in life, :us (’hurcliill tlid, the 
first (lualitv you need, he says, is Aiidacitv 
T’here mav be no time tor the years of thorougli 
grounding. Very well Not too much ambition 
No aspiration to masterpieces In (Jhurclull’s own 
words. " Audacity is the only ticket Splash 
into the turpentine, walloj) into the bine and 
white ” Anvone can see that the canvas cannot 
hit liaok Cliurchill prefers oils to w.iter-colours, 
because vou can more easily get " a certain dis- 
tance along the road ” witli oils You c.in 
experiment more easily in oil, change your plans, 
or scrape it all away. 


Sketching and Pamting Holidays. A non- 
technical approach to sketching and painting »)ut 
of doors is useil by the artist-tutors who guide tlie 
Sketching Holidays organised by the Workers 
Travel Association (Eccleston Court, liillingliain 
Street, London. W.l). 'These parties are held 
during the summer at week-ends and during 
weekly holidays at numerous centres In Batain 
and abroad An annual exhibition of work done 
on these holidays is held at the Royal Institute 
Cralleries. London. The Holiday Fellowship and 


the Co-operative Holidays Association also offer 
sketching and painting holidays. 


Enjoying Pictures away from the Gallery. Not 
everyone can easily get to an art gallery, and 
comparatively few can reach a number m different 
parts of the country 'I'lie B B have, however. 
Introduced a ” Pamting of the month " scheme. 
Listeneis can hear painters and others discuss, 
each month, a famous picture Before the broad- 
cist. subsenbers rcceiic a full-colour leproduction 
with notes and lllusf rations of details, to be usetl 
(luring the broadcast for comparison or il lustration 
The mtrodiictory liooklet contains a glossary of 
technical terms used in painting In this way 
those who like looking at pictures can learn more 
about them in the comfort of their armchairs; 
and they will collect a wallet of reproductions. 
The address to write to i.s B B (’ Publications 
(Painting). 35 Marylebone High Street, London. 
W.C 1. 


Art Exhibitions, Art Films, and Entertam- 
ments. You should enquire whit possibility 
there is ot seeing, near your home, one ot the 
exhibitions produced bv the Arts Louucil of Creat 
Britain There are major exhibitions of im- 
portant works botli hi-»toric and contemporary: 
and also quite modern exhibitions, sometimes of 
reproductions instead of original works, which can 
be shown in places where there is no public gallery. 
The Couiw'il iirculalcs widely each autumn and 
winter a programme of films on art, in co-operation 
with tlie British Film Institute 

Enquiries may always be addressed to Arts 
(Vaincil Headquarteis or to the ycuttish or Welsh 
Olhees 

lleadquartfin 4 .St James’s Squarc.^TiOiidon, 
S W 1 

Scotland 1 1 Bothasav ’rerracc. Edinburgh .J. 

IVales 39 Park Place, (.'ardilf 

Tf you want to know the whereabouts of art 
galleries and nuiscums -and there are. of course, 
excellent oni's throughout the eountrv — -vou can 
consult m any public library the Lihraruj. 

and Art daltcrip'i Year HooL, published 
by .las Clarke it Co 


Local Failure to Back the Arts Local author- 
ities are spending onlv one-sixticth ot the monev 
thc> an' entitled to spend on local tlieatres and 
orchestras As explained in tlie Citizen’s Guide 
(C6). an Act of 1948 permits expenditure of up to 
a ()(/ r.vtc on music and drama by certain local 
authorities If this were fully aiiplied nearly 
C15 million would be axailable lor music, opera, 
theatn'. and ballot It generally there were only 
a Id rate there would therefore be available as 
much as E3i million Few local authorities do 
what they could .iiid should in this respect It 
has been commented that Canterbury’s 'Id. rate 
shines like a good deed in a stingy world. The 
Gov^ernmont gives an annual grant to the Arts 
Council which supports, among other institutions. 
cerLain repertory companies and orchestras, and 
m lOftO this was EU million — equal to the cost of 
making 4 miles of the Ml motorway It w'orks 
out at a little more than Id a head of the popula- 
tion 'rims the rate of growdh t t public patronage 
of the arts grows very slowly 


Art Galleries of the Future We mav hope that 
art galleries, both in capitals and in the provinces, 
will be designed m future on much more in- 
teresting lines Art history has rc.iched a point 
where it can give us a clear hue ot evolution from 
pre-history to the present How can the existence 
of such ail ex'olutlou be conveyed through the eye 
and mind of the visitor to a gallery? John Berger, 
the art critic, has made a number of suggestions to 
this end Works could l3e arranged to de- 
monstrate an argument, and this argument should 
be stated m w’ords which all can see as they go 
through the gallery Photographs of w'orks m 
other places should be shown, he thluKS, to make 
sigiiitlcant comparisons. Models could be ex- 
lilbited to demonstrate the optical systems undei 
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lying different styles: and constant use made of 
ttlms. This means that provincial museums with 
little money for acquiring new works could, 
nevertheless, do a good deal by using photographs 
and facsimiles to supplement their originals, and 
by experimental methods in creating under- 
standing For example, by the use of record- 
players the music of a period could be matched 
with its visual art. 


FILMS. 

The British Film Institute was formed bv those 
who recognised the immense inlluence of the him 
as a social force for good and for evil, and who 
were alarmed lest its potentialities for good should 
not be realised. Formed In 1933. the Institute’s 
aim has been to educate public opinion to appre- 
ciate the great untapped resources of this medium 
of entertainment and education (not least educa- 
tive perhaps when it is most entertaining) From 
it has sprung the National Film Archive holding 
more than 7,000 films, and a selection of these are 
available to film societies, universities and other 
organisations, and to individual borrowers. Film 
societies exist in all the major IBritish cities and in 
many lesser towns and even villages, amounting 
in total to a very considerable educational 
operation The Education Dept of the Institute 
provides lectures and courses and advises and 
trains teachers and youth leaders who want to 
introduce the study of film into their schools and 
clubs. Its liCCture Service books lectures not 
only to film societies, schools, and university 
departments but also to clubs and the public 
generally. The Institute’s library is the largest 
of its kind in the world The address of the In- 
stitute is 81 Dean Street. Ijondon. W 1 The 
Secreta*/ of the Scottish Film Council is Miss 
M. B Smith. 10 Woodside Terrace, Glasgow 


The National Film Theatre brings the best of 
cinema — mucli of it archive material — to an in- 
creasingly large audience Tins theatre Is at 
South Bank, Waterloo, London, S E I, and per- 
formances can be attended by associates (sub- 
scription 7s. 6d. a year) and one guest Those 
Interested in the film as a means to a wider under- 
standing of the scientific outlook can got Informa- 
tion about the Scientific Film .(Vssociation from its 
Information Ofiicer. at 3 Belgrave Squaie. 
London, SWl The British Universities Film 
Council has a lending library of valuable films not 
otherwise available, and the lion Secretary 
(from whom further infomfatlon may be obtained) 
is ML C. J. Duucau, 10 Eldon Place. Newcastle 
on Tyne. 


The Amateur Film Maker. Increasing use is 
l)eing made by the amateur film maker of 8-mm 
films. But those who have the apparatus for such 
films may be glad to borrow films to supplement 
the showing of their own film. They will lie glad 
to know, therefore, that the National Film In- 
stitute described above lends to the private 
borrower, through Its Film Dl.stnbution Section, 
a number of 8-mm films as well as IG-mm and 
:i5-mm. ttlms. The catalogue contains some 
1,200 titles in all and includes films on the 
history and art of the cinema, as well as others on 
the arts and sciences 


Films and Television. The cinema audience Is 
mainly a young one, with a higli proportion of 
children, and It is not surprising that the study of 
tUms. often linked with that of television, is lieing 
increasingly Introduced into school education 
Although television has reduced cinema attend- 
ances (proportionately less in the case of children 
than of older fllmgoers), it has resulted in both 
adults and children seeing more films than ever 
iiefore. Good habits of viewing, once acquired, 
are applied equally to the viewing of live tele- 
vision. The Society of Film Teachers is open to 
all people connected with education, and It works 
in close co-operation with the British Film In- 
stitute. Its Secretary is Mr S. G. P. Alexander, 
15 Angus Drive, South Bulslip, Middlesex 


The Nature Cln6 Club. A new national society 
for amateurs interested in all aspects of natural 
history flhn making was formed in 1960. and 
enquiries should be addressed to the Hon Secre- 
tary. Mr. J. W. Carr, Windy Comer. Vicarage 
Hill, South Benfleet. Essex. * 


Photography. Holidays combining sight-seeing 
and expert instructions and tuition in many 
aspects of photography are offered by the Workers 
'Pravel Association: and holidays for photo- 
graphers are organised by the Co-operative 
Holidays Association and the Holiday Fellowsliip. 


SONG AND DANCE. 

Song and Dance. Whether or not you plav. 
sing, or dance yourself, you can enjoy the heritage 
of English folk music, song, and dance. To en- 
able you to enjoy it to the full the story of Cecil 
Sharp House will be useful. Cecil Sharp went out 
to collect the folk songs of England in the fields 
and cottages, in almshouses, and by the roadside 
He systematically combed some counties like 
Somerset Cecil Sharp and Vaughan Williams 
joined the English Song Society, which had had 
Elgar and Parry among Its first members Sharp 
went on to note down folk dances and to publish 
details of the steps and ftfaires. In course of time 
he founded the English Folk Dance Society to 
restore their traditional dances to the people of 
England The two Societies amalgamated In 
1932 and. today. Cecil Sharp House (2 Ilegents 
Park Road, London, N W 1) is the home of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society, with over 
12,000 members The Secretary there will he* 
pleased to put you in touch with members in vour 
neiglibourliood or you may enquire at one of the 
Area Offices 

Birmingham- 10 Calthorpe Ri/ad. 

Exeter 3 Barn Held Crescent. 

Liverpool- 4 Bluccoat Chambers. 

York. 9 Minster Yard. 


Folk Dancing in Scotland and Wales. The 
addre.ss of the Royal Scottish Country Dance 
S<K-iety 18 12 Coates (.Yescent, lidinburgh, 3. and 
of the Welsh Folk Dance Society. Epwortli, 
Abergele. 


Holidays with Country Dances. Scottish 
Dancing and singing are the pnmarv object ivej^ 
of special holidays bv the Holiday Fcllowslu]) at 
Scottish centres, and Old 'rime Dancing is 
enjoyed at an English Centre Folk dancing is 
also the feature of special holidays by the (Co- 
operative Holidays Association 


CRAFTS. 

Crafts. Everv-one enjovs making things, and in 
recent years there has been an awakenmg interest 
in design and an improvement m taste in tlio 
work of niising craft standards the Townswomen’s 
Guilds have plaved a notable part The following 
IS a list of crafts in which the majority of Federa- 
tions ot the Guilds have expressed interest. 

Needle Crafh 

Embroiderv. 

Dressmaking. 

I’ailoring. 

Millinery. 

Fine needlework (including smocking and 
quilting) 

Soft Fumlsliing (Including lamp shades). 

Felt Work «ind Solt Toys. 

Light Crafts 

Tatting and Ijace-inaking. 

Knitting and Crochet-work. 

Weaving. 

Fabric Printing. 

Book-binding. 

♦Pottery. 

Cane-work, Basketry, and Stooling. 

licather-work and Glovmg. 

Silversmlthlng. 
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Household Crafts. 
Cookery. 

Preservation of Food. 
Wine Makint?. 

Floral Arrangements. 


A Book List on Crofts. A recommended book 
list on hand embroidery, dressmaking, lace- 
making. millinery, needlework, ladles’ tailoring, 
home upholstery and soft furiiishmgs, and on 
cookery will be found In a booklet entitled Croft 
Standards, by Lucile Spalding, published by the 
National Union of Townswomen’s Cuilds. 2 Crom- 
well Place, London, S.W 7. 


READING: BOOKS AND INFORMATION. 

Reading. Books offer everything. To say that 
IS to exaggerate, but it is an exaggeration on the 
right aide 'They offer us nearly everything — 
advice, comfort, wisdom, amusement, iaspi ration 
On a desert island a well-chosen book would 
probably sustain our morale long after we had ex- 
hausted a collection of gramophone discs It was 
not surprising that, a few years back, the llzitish 
Covcriuiient dropped half a dozen books (in- 
cluding /'mr.s) on a group of airmen stranded on a 
polar region Indeed, it is difficult to write about 
the pleasures of reading without using platitudes 
Some book will make all the difference to our 
efforts whatever we are interested In, whether 
skl-Ing, cooking, or collecting butterflies We 
may overlook how very cheaj) books are. es- 
pecially when compared to other things, and how 
little space they take up A bookcase only 
:i ft 0 in high and equally wide and projecting 
only 7 in from the wall will take 180 books or so 
of various si/es ff’hat enables you to have an 
attractive little library m a very small spate. 


The Full Enjoyment o! Books. The National 
Book League (7 Albemarle Street, London. W 1) 
is a jniblic societv which aims to .stimulate the full 
use and enjoyment of liooks Its Book Inlorm.i- 
tion Bureau tries to aiLSwer most kinds of question.s 
about books Among the lest which it has recently 
1 ompiled at the request ot members have been 
lists of hooks on sea shells, monastic orders, air- 
conditionmg in textile mills, and translations from 
the ('hme.8e The house, 7 Albemarle Street, is a 
beautiful 18th-century building which offers club 
facilities, mcluilmg a restaurant, for members 
The Library of “ books about books ” is the onlv 
library of its kind in the country, and three books 
can be borrowed at a tune. Furthermore, the 
Arts Council Ilefcrcnce Library oi ( Jonteinporary 
Poetry is housed m the Library, and there is a 
iluplicate loan collection 'I’hc League also ha.s 
titty tourmg exhibitious available tor hire. 


How to Use Boolts. A very useful and interest- 
ing little book with this title (by Lionel McCohin, 
published for the National Book League by the 
(’iirnbridge University Press) otters guidance on 
tlie bocks you want, what books there are. on the 
buying of books, on bbranes, on the use of books, 
and on their selection and care. It also contains 
a book list on books and reading 


A Guide for Readers. A panel of distinguished 
scholars advise you how and what to read in nearly 
twenty flelds of knowledge in The Header's Guide 
in Penguin Books. 'Hus planned syllabus for 
profitable re.ading contains nearly 2.000 de- 
scriptive recommendations of the essential books 
in different flelds of knowledge and interest 
This guide will enable the increasing number of 
general readers to get more value out of their 
reading by making a less haphazard choice of 
books. Each section of the book la introduced by 
an essay which endeavours to describe the scope 
and nature of its particular subject — natural 
history, novels, politics, and the rest. A uiefiil 
annotated list of 1.300 classics will be found in 
An English Library, by F. Seymiouth Smith, 
published by the National Book League. 


The Stream of Paper Backs. Paper-covered 
books have become Immensely popular, and not 
only because they are cheap The sales — now 
running to about 70 unllion.s a year — have trebled 
in the last three years. They can be obtained 
from slot machines at railway stations, and no 
doubt they will soon be obtainable at petrol 
stations and supermarkets It is claimed that all 
this will lead, first, to greater adventurousness in 
reading and. second, that through reading lots of 
books, people inav gradually begin to read better 
books It remains to be seen whether these hopes 
will be realised ag.i,inst pressure for mass sales for 
a limited number of titles 'I’he special emphasis 
now given to selling does nol always make the 
most suitable Introductioi of books to readers — 
for example by “ sexy ” packaging or what has 
become known as " breast-sellers ” The dis- 
ermiinating reader needs to resist being rushed too 
quickly from book to book, to refuse to be 
stampeded In other words the reader can make 
best use of better opportunities for securing books 
if he 13 highly selective and discerning. 


The Use of Dictlonai ies It is half the batf le in 
any discuasion or tliought to get one’s terms clear 
and well-deffnod. Dictuniarics. being concern'd 
with the meaning of words, are, therefore, the first 
works to he consulfed The great Oxford EngH'^h 
iJictwnory (21 volumes) traces in detail the 
fascinating history of woids and their meanings. 
W'lfh the help «f Iiferarv quotations 'The ShorUr 
Oxford IS an abridgement The Concise Oxford 
serves euneiit language with its colloquialisms and 
examples of modern usage Chaniher’s Diciionory 
excels in its range of words, and is popular with 
(rosHWord enthu.sia8f.s Tlie American Wibster 
Internohoiial Diciionory i»rovides the largest woid 
list of all 


Source;? of Information An invaluable guide 
to soun'es of infoimation in (Ireat Britain and 
Ireland is provided in the Adxb J>)rntory, which 
gives detail.s of .1, ()()() libraries and infonnatioii 
serxices (As)ib is the short title for the Association 
of .Special lahranes and Infonnation Bureaux. 
:i Belgrave Square. London. S W 1) Thl^ can be 
coiusulted 111 anv public reference library, where 
the librarians are always plc.ised to help the 
enquirer Hoii to Find Out is the title of an ex- 
cellent little book by Lionel McColvin whk;h 
ailvises you on the use of general reference books, 
quest! on -answering books, reference books for 
special subjects on pciiodicals, and on many toplas 
whicb will help you to puisne any enquiry nr 
subject of study' It is published for the National 
Book League by the Cambridge University Press. 


Use of Maps and Atlases. Maps are the basic 
source i>f inforijiatlon about places Ordnance 
.Survey Majis (1 inch and 2* inches to the mile) 
enable vou to find footimths, c^liUTches, farms, .vnd 
inns, and al.so to picture the seenery If yam are 
interested in what lies beneath the surface you 
can consult geological maps Foreign travel and 
interest m world affairs make an accurate atlas a 
desirable reference book to conHiilt ’flie newest 
and largest is the Times AHas of the World in live 
volumes (1055-00) Among speoi.ihsed works is 
the Oxford Economic Atlas of the World (1959). and 
there are useful historical atlases covering all 
periods from classical and biblical times. 


The Map Collection of the Roval Uleographlcal 
Society is open to the iniblic for reference It 
contains several hundred atlases and thousands of 
sheets of maps The .Society is at 1 Kensington 
Grove, London, S.W, 7. 


Borrowing Books. Librarians at public libraries 
are generally pleased to supply reading lists on any 
subject or give other assistance about books 
Books not in any particular library can generally 
be obtained for vou through the inter-hbrary loan 
service, which covers all the public libraries in the 
United Kingdom and many university and special 
libraries. 
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The Pleasures of Browsmg. “ Browsers. ’* are 
bom. not made They drift ainonK books, 
following whim and inclination, reading here, 
refuling there as the fancy takes them Pears is 
obvious pasture for the random browser. There 
is nx)m in life for this pleasant way of ta.stmg the 
pas.sagea you want to enjoy and skipping others 
But this way of reading needs to be kept within 
limits The opposite form of reading, ior a pur- 
pose, 13 a bracing and adventurous experience. 


Newspapers and Periodicals. Don’t overlook 
the stimulating pleasures of good newsp.apers and 
periodicals. It is often complained that cultural 
tastes are falling But the circulation of what is 
called “ quality '' papers is steadily rising. Our 
best periodicals and papers are so very good yet 
absurdly cheap Weeklies like The Spectator, 
The New Statesman, and Time and Tule can be 
relied upon for lively discussions and ideas and 
amusing coniinentarv — all for the price of sav 
three cigarettes The Li'itener, even cheaper, 
enables you to read broadcast talks j^ou have 
missed and give further atudv to some you have 
heard The Observer and The Sunday Times both 
offer attractiv'o reading and partake partly of a 
newspaper and partly a weekly review 'J’hen 
there arc the montlillea and quarterlies — you will 
And them In the reading room ot the iniblic 
library. Beference libraries keep back numbers, 
and tne librarian will help yon to trace recent 
articles on subjects which may interest yon 
specially. 


UVma AND LEARNINQ. 

Taking Oneself in Hand. A time sometimes 
comes when one looks at oneself afresh, and asks 
what ort'e Is doing with one’s leisure, and plaas to 
use It more fruitfully- -rather like a ganlener who 
looks at ills garden afresh an<I decides to replan it to 
lietter effect If one is going to study— whether 
as whole-time student or for leisure occupation - 
some sort of stocktaking is useful There has been 
some sound advice on this — ever since I*lato, who 
siunnied up his advice in seven phrases — readiness 
to learn, good memory, love of learning, will to 
take pains, readiness to learn from another, 
readineas to ask questions, anii — -an underbtandiiig 
touch — responsive to praise from a m.ister The 
problems of taking oneself In hand are discus.sed 
by Sir John Adams in The Student's Guide (a 
volume of the Teach Yourself Series mentioned 
below), with chapters on mampalation of the 
memory, methods of study, the art of Itstciiing, 
the technique ot reading for study, and so on 
T’hri reader will soon he asking himself many 
interesting questions, foi example, whether he 
is a visual or an awlde or a tactile In other 
words does he piefer to learn through the eve. 
through the ear, or, os some do, through a sense 
oi touch. 


Teach Yourself. This Is the name of a well- 
known senes of books- I'he 'I'each Yourself 
books ” published hv Hodder & Stoughton for 
the English Universities Press We have already 
referred to one of tliein. The Student’s 
Guide, by Sir John Adams There are some seven 
hundred different volumes, so that It would be 
difficult to think of any subject, a language, an 
art. a home interest, a sport or hobby, or indeed 
any practical interest, which is not covered 
They make good introductions for the a<lult 
turning to a new subject Klectrlcitv in the Home’ 
Hebrew? Twentieth Dentnry Painting’ (lood 
Fruit Farming? l/)cal Ilistorv? Public Speak- 
ing and Debating? New Testament in Modern 
Fmglish? This is a glimpse of the promised land 


Living and Learning; the W.E.A. Men and 
women who are anxious to spend some of their 
leisure fruitfully In the study.and discussion of the 
affairs of the world round them are often unaware 
oi the assistance which the Workers’ Educational 
Association (W E A ) can offer In helping them to 
meet other a/iults of like mind, though the in- 
creasing number of W.E.A. classes and students 
show that more and more individuals are dis- 


covering the value of the fellowship of group 
study A W E A class is a group of men and 
women over eighteen years of age. who assemble 
voluntarily to study a siiiqoct in which they are 
Interested, under a qualilled tutor of their own 
choice Such classes are designed. uot«.;0 prepare 
ndi vidua Ls for examinations in technical or 
vocational subjects, but to assist them to estimate 
the problems confronting society, and a deeper 
appreciation of the permanent values of our 
civilisation Among the most popular in a wide 
range are’ history, political theory, the making of 
public opinion, music. Iiteiaturc. art, philosophy, 
psychology, biology, and phjsics and chemistry 
m ever} day hie 


Students’ Control ol the Class It is an essential 
principle of the W E A that the students share m 
the control of the class Tliey choose the sub- 
jects, discuss the svllabus, elect a class secretary 
No tutor IS appointed to a clas.s without its con- 
sent It is not enough Mmt the tutor should have 
attained certain academic standards, the W 10 A 
believes that he shonifl have knowledge of. and 
sympathy with, working people Fees var\ 
locally, but are usually not less than Gd a tkiss 
meeting 


Types ol W E A Classes 'I'he main t}i»e of 
classes offered are 

(1) 'rutorial ckifises. which iionnallv exlend 
«iver three education years, and which meet 
for twenty-lour periods, each lasting two 
hours, during each of the three years ('Phese 
classes are always provided by a joint 
W K A -University Committee ) 

(2) Chvssits which meet not less than twenty 
times in one educational year, each meeting 
lasting not less than one and a halt hours 

(3) Classes which meet lor not less Uiaii 
ten periods, eaih of one and a halt hours, 
during one educational \ear 

(4) Other cl.xsses meeting perhaps only 
three or tour times 


Professor Tawnoy cn the W E A. The W IC A 
has had a distmgaiished history over more than 
(It tv years Frof K H Tawney (d 1962), the 
great historian, said 

” We have not interpreted the word 
‘ worker ’ in anv narrow sense We liave 
meant by it all those, whether in factory, 
mine, ollice, or liome. who render usefnl 
service to their follows \V> liave not t.iKen 
an austere or highbrow view of education; 
but while recognising tliat there is an im- 
portant place for hobbies and pastimes, we 
have set ourselves as our primary 1 unction to 
cultivate powers and to form intellectual 
habits which are the necessary basis of good 
citizenship and social activity We have not 
attempteii to impose any compact body of 
ready-made doctrine on our students, but we 
have insisted that education gains unity, 
point, and significance when it la related to a 
social purpose ” 


Directory of District Secretaries and Offices of 
the W E A 'Hie contra! oRioc of the W E A Is at 
'i'cmple House, 27 Portman Square. London. W l. 

The following are the addre88c*8 of the district 
secretaries . 

Eastern 7 Hills Road. Cambridge Area 
covered Essex (part). Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire. Cam- 
bridgeshire, Bedfordshire. Herefordshire 
(most of) 

Northern- 51 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 1 Area covered Durham, North- 
umberland. Cumberland. Westmorland 

South-eastern Merton. Castle Hill, Rochester, 
Kent. Area covered; Kent and East 
Sussex. 

liVest Lancs and Ctu-shtre. Room 28. Burton 
Chambers. 38/40 Church Street. Liverpool 
Area covered: West Lancashire and part of 
Cheshire. 
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l.ondon 28 Wobum Square, Loiulon, AV.C 1. 
Area covered’ London. Middlesex, Surrey, 
Essex (part) and Hertfordshire (part) 

/vasf Muilaiui 10 Sh.ikespe'vre Street. Nfitt- 
iiiKham. Area covered Leicestershire. 
Kutland, lancoliKlilre (part). Nottingham- 
shire (pirt) and Derbyshire (part) 
trcs't Midlan<f- 10 ('.ilthorpe Eoad. Jhnnlng- 
liain Area cov’cred • Herefordshire, 
Shropshire. Warwickshire. Worcestershire 
and South Staffordshire 
Soiithf rn 4 ('arlton Crescent. South.unpton 
Area covercil AVc'-t Sussex, Hampshire. 
lOa.st Dorset and Isle ot \\ ight 
lieiks, Butka, <iwi <^xo}i 42 Wellington 

Square, Oxford Area covered Berk- 

shire. Buckinghamshire and Oxfordsliire 
Worth Stafford <^?urr 2 Broad Street. Hanlcv. 
Stoke-on-Trent. Staft’s Area covered 

North StafTordshire 

MVsteni 7 St Nicholas Street. Bristol. 1 
Area covered' Oloucestershire. Somerset- 
shire. Wiltshire and West Dorset 
Worth-icrdeni 423 Oxford Road, Manchester. 
13 AreA covered Parts of Lancivshire. 
Cheshire and Derbyshire 
^OHth-iorstrra 1 Portland Square. Plymouth 
Area covered Devon and (Cornwall 
Yorkshire North. Blenheim Institute. Black- 
man liane. Ijeeds. 2 Area covered I'he 
whole of Yorkshire, except that pirt in- 
cluded m Yorkshire (South) District, and 
part of Lincolnshire 

Vorkstiire South (’ampo Chambers. 26 
Cairipo Lane. Shettield. 1 Area covered 
Parts of Yorkshire. Derbyshire. Lincoln- 
shire and Nottinghamshire (including 
Pemstone South to Chesterfield, and Ea-st 
via Barnsley to Scunthorpe, ChesterneM 
East via Retford to (Liinsborough, thence 
North to Scunthorpe) 

Worth Walts 33 College Road, Bangor. N 
Wales Area covered: Flintshire. Angle- 
sey. Merioneth, Denbigh, Montgoiuer.v. 
(Caernarvon 

South Wales 49 Charles Street, Cardiff 
Arejv covered Monmouthshire, (llamorean. 
Peinbroki*. Caiinarthcn, Brecknock. (Cardi- 
gan and Radnor 

If'csf of Scotlamt 177 Hill Street, (’haring 
(’rnss, CLisgow, C 3 

\orth of Siotland 36 Albvn Place. Aberdeen 
South-east Scotland 13 Abercromby Place. 
Edinburgh. 3 

V Ireland 66 Dublin Road. Belfast, N 1 


Long-term Residential Colleges lor Adults. You 
may be so liickv . perhaps with the help of a grant, 
to go to one of those colleges whose courses last a 
whole year or in some cases two Among these 
are 

Riiskin (Yillege, Oxford, at which there are 
scholarships and grants from local autho- 
iities Forbofh men and women (’curses 
in economics, modern history, politiis. 
industrial relations, languages, etc 
Coleg Harlech. Harlech. Menonelh. at which 
grants are available For men and 
women (bourses similar to Ruskiu (kjllege 
and including psychology and music 
Wansfell Adult College, Theydon Bois, 
Epping, Essex, 

i'hrcroft (killege, Birmingham. 20. For men 
Bursaries available 

Demnan College. Marcham, Abingdon. Berks 
For women Under the aegis of the 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
Hillcroft College, Surbiton, Surrey, at which 
grants are available, offers one year 
residential courses for women interested m 
literature, history, psychologv. social 
studies, and other liberal subjects of current 
interest. There are no entrance exauuna- 
tiOQS. 


Week-end and Weekly Courses. But most of ua 
can give up only a limited time to a residmtial 
course — perhaps only a week-end He would be 
a strange body wiio could not And an opportunity 
which would delight him. for during a normal six 


months there must be something like 400 different 
courses. A six-monthly Calendar of Residential 
Short Courses Is lasued b> the National Institute of 
Adult Education. 35 (iueen Anne Street, TiOndon, 
'vVl, price Is Cd post tree Clancing through the 
list of subjects, one notices the Music of Mahler. 
ICxlstentiallsm. Ja/z and Tempo of the Times, 
(‘hina. Heraldry and Stained (Bass, Forcmanshlp 
in Building, Plc.asurcs of Study m Retirement. 
Bees and Beekeeping, Italian and Polish Films, 
Offshore Navigation for Yachtsnien The net 
could scarcely be cast in a wider or more wel- 
coming way 


Addresses ol Colleges. The following are ad- 
dresses of some of the colleges at which there are 
short courses, including week-end courses, described 
m the preceding paragraph 

Alston Hail. Longridge, nr Preston. Lancs 
Attlnghain Park, nr Shrewsbury. Salop 
Battle of Britain House. Northwood. Middx 
Belstcad House, ur Ipswich. Suffolk 
Burton Manor, Burton-in-Wirral, (Cheshire 
Diinford (’ollcge, Midhiirst, Sussex 
Debden House, Debdeu (Ireen, liOiighton. 
Essex 

Dlllmgton House, ur Ilmmster. Somerset. 
fJrantlev Hall, Ripon, Yorks 
Holly Royde College. 30 Palatine Road. Man- 
chester. 20 

Kmgsgate Pollege. Broadstairs, Kent 
Kmiston Hall, irehester. Wellmgboiough, 
Northants 

Lambton Castle, nr (’hester-lc-Sfreet. Co 
Durham 

Missenden Abbey, Gt Missenden. Bucks 
Moor Park College, Farnham, Siirrev 
Newbattlc Abbey College. Daikeiyi, Mid- 
lothian 

Pcndlev Manor, Tring, Herts 
Roffev Park Institute. Horsham, Sussex 
Urchfont Manor, nr Devizes, Wilts 
Wansfell Adult College, Theydon Buis. 
I'iPPing, Essex 

Wedgwood l)TcinoiJal College, Barkiston. 

Stoke-on-TTent, Staffs 
Westham House. Barford. Marwick 
Wrea Head College. Scalby, nr Scarborough. 
Yorks 


A Second Chance for a University Course. It is 
not K<» w’idelv known as it should be that men ami 
women ov’er 25 who were, for any re.X8()n. unable 
to take a universitv course at the usual age can 
apply for a “ mature ” State scholarship if they 
are able to show that, by virtue ot continued 
study, they are likely to benefit bv a fuU-tiine 
honours degree course at a imlversitv. Among 
recent holders have been an iron moulder, a post- 
man, a forestry worker, and an aircraft fitter 
Enquiries should be addressed to tlie Miiustrv of 
lOducation. Londfin. AV i 


Following up Broadcast and Television Talks. 
Everyone knows of the serial programmes for 
those wlio look to sound radio and television for 
facts and ldea.s on subjects which interest them 
Those who would like to continue their interest in 
a further course of study will find that evening 
courses are arranged in all parts of the country by 
one or more of the following 

Umv'orsity Extra-AIural Departments 
The Workers’ Educational Association. 

Adult or Further Education Centres. 
Technical Colleges or Evening Institutes. 

Details can be obtained from the nearest Uni- 
versity (Extra-Mural Department) or from a 
County or Borough Education Office. 


Getting the Best Out o( Broadcast Talks. The 
BBC help listeners and viewers In many ways to 
get the most interest out of many of their features 
'Fhus pamphlets are issued to help those who 
follow the foreign language, and two long-playing 
records have been prepared for Russian and 
Italian pronunciation practice. 
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Week-end Courses and Broadcast Series. Week- 
end coureea at adult residential colleges are some- 
times linked directly with broadcast series. 


The Townswomen’s Guild. The object of these 
Guilds — of which there are nearly 2,000 through- 
out (Jreat Britain — is to encourage the education 
of women to enable them :i8 citizens to make their 
best contribution to the common good, and to 
serve as a common meeting ground for women 
Irrespective of creed and party, for their wider 
education, including social activities Towns- 
women are thus Interested in anything and every- 
thing which touches women’s place as citizens 
The Guilds meet monthly Craft classes — pur- 
suing the crafts listed in an earlier paragraph and 
many others — Drama, Music, and Social Studies 
groups meet in the intervening weeks An active 
interest in civics often results in members taking 
office as councillors, aldermen, and even mayors 
Each (iuild is self-governing. 


The Women’s Institutes. Women of every age 
belong to Women's Institutes, of which there are 
now well over 8,000 In the country To each 
woman membership means something dltYerent 
To the young girl perhaps a chance to act. to a 
prospective bride cookery classes, to the mother a 
course on home management, to the older woman 
an opportunity ot public service. But to all of 
them it means companionship and friendship 
Courses of classes and discussions are arranged, 
and many Institutes have their own choirs and 
drama groups. The address of the National 
Federation is 39 Eccleston Street. London. S W 1 
Any Women's Institute member is ellidble to 
apply to attend a course at Demnan College near 
Abingdon. Berkshire, and these range from 
practical everyday Interests — cooking, oar- 
maintenance, tailoring, home management, and 
all crafts — to drama production, music, writing 
for pleasure, painting In oils, and history (m- 
cluding how to dig for history). 


Adult Schools and Home Groups, \dult schools 
—of which there are some 500 in Britain — consist 
of groups of men and women who learn together, 
not, as a rule, on a formal basis of lectures .ind 
students but as groups of friends endeavouring to 
discover and practise a way ot life through the 
search for knowledge and " a deeper appreciation 
of things lovely and of good report ” These 
schools — -which are schools and not mere meetings, 
not services, not assemblies- -meet in a variety of 
plages Some meet in premises of their own or in 
hired rooms, and many meet in the informal and 
comfortable setting of the homes members 
Tlie Adult School Movement is well over 150 years 
old. and if you want details of your local groups 
or wish to start a school write to the National 
Adult School Union. 35 (lueen Anne Street, 
Loudon. W I Every year the Union publishes a 
Study H audbonk, offered for use as a basis for 
thought and discussion. 


The Interpretation of Science to the Public: the 
British Association. In the past fifty years the 
advance of science, both in facts and ide?is. has 
been greater than ever before Unfortunately 
scientists have been less successful In sharing this 
advance with non-scientists and even with one 
another. The proportion of educated people with 
a reasonable appreciation of contemporary science 
has hardly risen in the last century, and may even 
have fallen. For these reasons the British 
Association, founded so far back as 1831. has In 
recent years devoted the bulk of its efforts to the 
interpretation of science to the public at large. 
The B A 's Annual Meeting Is the largest scientific 
gathering of its kind In the year, and the only one 
which members of the general public can Join on 
equal terms with scientists. It affords an un- 
rivalled chance for the layman to learn something 
of the progress of science and of its Impact on 
society as a whole from the scientists concerned. 


Sclentlflo and Learned Societies. Great Britain 
is rich in scientific and learned societies, of which 
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there are more than 800 in existence. The en- 
quirer will And Information In any reference 
library from the handbook Scienti/lc and Learned 
Societies of Great Britain, published by Allen & 
Unwin (35s.). The societies can be divided Into 
sixteen classifications: 

General science Archaeology and 

Mathemetlcal and history 

physical Anthropology ami 

riiemlstry sociology 

Biology and micro- Iaw 

scopy Economics, statistics. 

Medicine and political science 

Agriculture, horti- Literature and fine arts 

culture, forestry. Town and country 

and veterinary planning and 

science amenitie.s 

Engineering and Umversity societies 

architecture and 

Geography, geology. Miscel la neons societies 

and mineralogy 

The headquarters of raahy of these societies are to 
be found, as one would expect, in liOndon. but 
there are others in provmclal cities and in smaller 
towns. 


ACfTIVITIES ABROAD AND AT SEA. 

Vacation Courses Abroad. A complete list of 
vacation courses in Europe will be sent free, on 
receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
by the Central Bureau for Educational Visits and 
Exchanges, 65a Duke Street. Grosvenor S<iuare. 
London, W 1 A book published by UNESCfJ. 
called Vacations Abroad, lists 800 study tours, 
summer schools, and work camps in sixtv-foiir 
countries. This costs 4s. 6d from UNES(X) 
publications, n M S O., P G Box 669. London, 
S E 1 The United Nations Association (Inter- 
national Service), 25 Charles Street, London, W 1. 
also arranges works camps at home and abroad. 
Heinember also tlie Travel Department of the 
National Union of Students. 3 Ensieigh Street. 
London, W (M. 


Continental Tours for Youth Groups. A publica- 
tion on this subject is obtainable free on request 
from the Youth Hostels Association. Trevelyan 
llousc, St. Albans, Herts 


Work Camps Abroad. The work camp has 
established itself as an organ of social sympathy 
•^riie work camp carries out useful work, commonly 
for people in need, such as refugees, and it pro- 
motes good feeling between groups who would 
otherwise have had no contact According to 
UNESCO Ugures, about a million volunteers took 
part in nearly 4,000 m 1959 UNESCO’s annual 
IwoKlet Vacations Abroad is a useful guide to the 
possibilities The work camps of the future will 
call for more professionals, or semi-professionals, 
among the amateurs 


The Man at Sea. It Is possible that this book 
will come into the hands of a seafarer in the British 
Merchant Navy or Fishing Fleets, and he will 
probably feel cut off from all the sources of Intel- 
lectual pleasure we are describing But he is not 
overlooked The Seafarers’ Education Service 
and Oillege of the Sea described below are ready to 
.satisfy his hunger for books, study, and hobbles 


The Seafarers’ Education Service alms to provide 
a first-class library service to ships, and no charge 
IS made for the loan of the books themselves. 
Through a department called the College of the Sea 
it also lends books to the serious reader personally, 
and gives tutorial help by correspondence courses 
In all general subjects to those who want It; and 
It helps with all hobbies. The address of the Head 
Office la 207 Balham High Road, London. S.W.17. 
and at Liverpool, the Library and Information 
Centre Is at Corinthian Buildmgs. South Castle 
Street. There is surely no man afloat who does 
not appreciate the work of this Service, which has 
been working unobtrusively for nearly forty years. 
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CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS. 

Tliioupliout tins section tlic notes must be 
taken to refer to cultural conditiorB in tlie British 
Isles, althoupch in many cases the informal urn can 
be adopted to suit the neccscity of reader^ living 
abroad. Undoubtedly, in many temperate pays 
of the world interest in Kardeuing har increa'sed 
enonnously during the past decide or so. de.'^plte 
the fact that numben. of larije gardens have eca.ied 
to exist and that few people can afford to pay for 
full-time help in their gardens To count eraet 
this, the all important labour-saving garden has 
come Into its own; shrubby plants have replaced 
annual bedding schemes and large lawns put 
down instead of herbaceous borders or beds of 
particular plants. 

In addition, the owner-gardener Is anxious to 
avail himself of the excellent selection of modern 
tools, thus the conventional hoe is being reidaced 
bv the *' Swoe ” or the Wolf pattern of JJutch 
weeder, both of which are very easy to use. and 
digging can be done quickly — and with much le«s 
effort — by using the new German tool the " 'I'cr- 
rex ■’ spade. For grass mowing, the work is 
easily done with motor mowers like the “ Roto- 
sythe," or an electrically-driven pattern. 

For greenhouse work, smaller houses are being 
used and one, say. 12 ft by 8 it , can be run 
e<'oruqnk*alIy with a minimum winter temperature 
ol 40“ Fiilirenhelt by tlie introduction of trouble- 
free, thermostatic heaters or the turbo-heaters 
At the moment, besides automatic heating, the 
prof otvT)c8 for automatic ventilalion and watering 
are making an appearance 

While advocating the use of such appliances, it 
must lie pointed out that there are also to lie 
found tools, sundries, and fertilisers of little value, 
and many of which have never been r>roperIy 
tested prior to being put on the market It is. 
therefore, a good plan to discuss the comparative 
merits of any appliance or horticultural sundry 
with a competent horticulturist or to contact a 
public authority In particular, many local horti- 
cultural societies have special trading facilities, 
and the merits of most garden things are generally 
known and discussed arnonB members 

'Dwoughout this Guide the vexed question 
of change In scientific name has been dealt vvitii 
as lllierally as possible and. whenever nccessarv. 
synonyms and cross references are given In 
dealing with cnltivar names, that is. varietal 
names like rose ‘ Pence,’ reference is made 
as recommended In The InleTiwIioval Crxle of 
Nnmeyirlotvre for Ctilhvafed Finnic (U)01) By so 
doing, the references are rigid up to date and 
further information on any particular plant or 
subject Is easv to find. For the purpose, a few 
standard works of reference are given after each 
section. Normally, all the plants mentioned in 
the text are available through the usual trade 
channels. 

After each plant listed there I.'? a note on 11=: 
propagation Generally, this is the easiest or 
most efflt lent way of doing so, but it is not 
necessarilv the only means. Details of the various 
methods employed are as follows: 

Seed. Generally speaking, the eaily spring is 
the most suitable time for sowing seeds ol trees 
and shrubs besides those of herbaceous plants and 
alpines. Wliere only a few plants are needed, the 
seed can be sown in pots and a suitable compost 
made up with 2 parts of soil, 1 part of peat and 
1 part of coarse sand. Before sowing, the pot 
should be stood up to its rim m water so that the 
soil is soaked. Then tlie seed CAn be sown thinly 
and covered with a light sprinkling of sifted 
compost. 

For very fine seed, like l^gonlas or azaleas, 
the seed must have only the merest *' sugaring ” 
ol sand just sufficient to anchor it. When 
sown, the i>ot8 should be covered with a pane 


of glass (to prevent evaporation) and kept, if 
possible, in a warm greenliouse or frame With 
flii.^^ nietliod of propagation it is important to 
reiiieinl>er tliat failure will result if the seed Is 
sov^n too deeply, if the teinpeiatuic is too low. (»i 
if the s()il is too dry. 



COllHFCT PUKVAIIATION of SFKO IVlTS AM) 
Panm — Note provision for ample lirainage and 
compost to run of its container. After show- 
ing. the containers are covered with a sheet 
t)f glass. 

Cuttings. There arc two mam types of cutting 
soft-wood cuttings made from fresh, green shoot . 
in the spring and summer and hard-wood cuttings 
made of inatuie or cemi-matnic woodv 'hoots in 
the {vutunin. A soft cutting taken about li in 
long, the lower leaves renioied and a clean cul 
made through a no<le in the stem Tht se arc then 
iaserted in pots containing a light, sandv soil 
or a rooting mcd'um sncli :vs hortu ul'ural vermi- 
culito. well watered, and covered with a bell jai 
or T>lastic bag Delphiniums, hydrangeas, and 
lupins arc all propagated m this wav 

Hard-wood cuttings nre taken in the autumn 
and made from shoots about 8-12 in long 'riiese 
an* inserted in a sandv soil out of doors or in a 
cold frame, and left to develop for a year Black- 
currants, forsythla. and roses can lie propagated 
by tlius means 

Laver:ng. Tln.s is one of the eas.est ways ol 
propagating the majority of woodv r)Iants, .nml 
i!j used to increase stocks of I'kints like clcn ati'^. 
lilacs, and rhododendrons Normally, layering t- 
done in the autumn or spring wlion suits bl(‘ 
l)rar.chc8 are pegged down (Jn each of th< fc tlu 
voung shoots are. in turn, pegged down and tips 
tunicd upwards and tied in position. To en- 
courage rooting, gritty sand and pent should bo 
worked around each layer, and usually the young 
plant CAn be reveretl from the parent after aixait 
eighteen months. 

Division. By this method it is easy to pro- 
pagate the majority of herbaceous plants, some 
rock-garden plants, and a few shrubs A few' 
herbaceous plants, like ilelphinium and pacony. 
are slow to get established after moving and 
heic the mctliod should not be employed In 
any case, old should not l>e split up in a 

wholesale manner; instea«l. it is far better to 
select a lew 3 'oung healthy plants, divide these, 
and replant the beet of the young f hoots, in the 
autumn 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS. 

Abut lion. — The greenhouse species is often used 
m public parks lor bedding FChemes A. 7nh- 
fohvm, with white, rnauve. or blue flowers makes 
a fine wall shrub for warm gardens. If given 
full “'sun it will quicklv reach 10-15 ft., but is 
Foraetlines short-lived Frov . — Easily raised 
from seed sown In March in a warm greenhouse or 
frame. 
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Acer (Maple). — Hardy, ornamental trcosi the 
Norway maple is often planted for its mafniitioent 
autumn colour and as a lawn tree. A valmatvm 
and Nars. constitute the Japanese maples; all 
colour brilliantly in the autumn but do not grow 
freely unl^ Kiven some shade and a Imht soil 
rich in humus. Prov — Seed. layerinK. or bud- 
dina. 

Achillea (Yarrow). — Grey-leaved perennials for 
open border or, dwarf species, for rock Karden 
Valued as a cut flower, particulaily A ptarmica 
‘ PerrvV White,’ with double, white flowers and 
A rt/pafonvm ‘ Gold Plate,* with larpe. flat, 
vellow flower heads A miUpfohum is a perni- 
cious weed of turl (TJJ) Ptojk — DiMsion m 
autumn. 

Acidanthera. — Scented, bulbous pl.ant intro- 
duced from Abyssinia It is not diflicult to crow' 
if the comiR are planted in the siTinir and lilted 
111 the autumn for storiner in a Irost-pioof shed 
It requires a sunny position and plenty of water 
m the summer J‘rop — OfTtet.s removed wdien 
the old crop of bulbs is lifted 

Aconltum (Monkshood). — Blue- flowered peren- 
nial plants particularly useful for liphtly shaded 
positions or full .sun, flow’ers from May to Jul\. 
height ;i-5 ft . root.s poisonouB Prop . — Seed or 
division. 

Adiantum — Sef Ferns. 





A M ell-Groavv Aoap.vmiksi — I n winter the 
pot should be kept m a cold tfrcenhouse or 
.^ome protected [ilace, in buminer alfoided 
lull sun 

Agapanthus. — A bulbous plant, native of South 
Africa, usually found in seaside gardens and some- 
tiine.s Kiown in tubs, flowers blue, violet, or white 
It neetls winter protei tion in the form of a covering 
of bracken or straw and a light soil heavily 
enriched with manure Worthy of wider cultiva- 
tion P'op — Seed or division m .March 

Ageratum. — Bliic-flowered carpeting plant 

See Annuals. 

Allium (Flowering Onion) — A gcnu.s of ncarlv 
SOO ST>ecieH of bulbous plants widely distnbuteil 
over the Northern ITeiiusphere The foliage has 
the distinctive smell ot garlic, but .some species 
are grown for garden ornamentation, m particular 
A losnnn, valuable late-flowenng rock plant for 
dry positions Prop — Offsets, taken from parent 
bulbs in the spring 

Alstroemeria aurantlaca (Peruvian Lilv). — This 
tuberous- rooted, heibaceous plant is often grown 
for cutting Flowers orange-red and height 2-:i 
ft., of easy culture if afforded a sunny position 
and left undisturbed. For best results apply 
liquid manure or soot water when growth starts. 
Prop — Seed or division. • 

Althaea (Hollyhock). — A truly delightful, old- 
world plant, but not often seen, as modern hybrids 


have given way to rust disease Best grown in a 
rich heavy loam. Miilcli with manure of any 
sort and stake as necessary Prop — Seed In 
June, thin out. and tninsfer to flowering position 
in September. Although a perennial, in some 
localities the best results are obtained by treating 
it a.s a biennial and raising a small supply an- 
nually 

Alyssum. — Low-growing annuals an<I perennials 
for rock garden and sunny border The peren- 
nial. A <iajat\le. is deservedly popular by reason 
of it.s bright, tqiring flowers and value as a wall 
plant The variety ‘('itniuim' is bright yellow 
and * Dudlev Ne\ille ’ biscuit-y ellow. Prop — 
Ferennial sorts by cuttings in June. 

Amaryllis belladonna.— Often this plant is con- 
fused with the greenhouse, bulbous plant. 
pmstrum 'I’he true amaryllis is a balf-harclv 
i)ulb for planting at flie foot of a warm wall, it 
ha.s white to pmki‘-h-red flowers When planting, 
cover neck of bulb with an inch of soil and leave 
nndisturfx'd. as the plant re.sents moving and is 
blow to get esiabliblicd T.ack of flowering is 
generally due to planting too deep Fstablished 
< lumps inav be fed with hoof and horn meal at 
2 07 r>er FQ yd in July Vn>p — Divide and 
replant clumps in early July 

Aniclanchier canadensis. — A large shrub or 
.small tice. valuable for its spring flowers and 
ant limn colour As it will grow almost anywhere 
in sun or shade, it makes a good plant for informal 
screening Prop — Keed or layers 

Amepelopsls.— Parthenoclssus. 

Anchusa italica. — A blue- flowered perennial 
with fleshy roeds. growing to a height about 
.1 ft I{e.sponds to feeding and needs a position 
in full Riiii P)op — Boot cuttings in the spring, 
ilivision 111 the autumn 

Anemone — Tlic tuberous-rooted section in- 
elmies the *('acn’ and ‘St Bngid ' strains 
'I hese arc be.st grown in an open position in light, 
Mill soil, plant in OiJober, lift and store when 
foliage dies The hardy, flbrous-rooted peren- 
nials are varieties ot A fiybruia (syn japonica) 
and constitute one of the most accommodating of 
perennials, being particularly useful for damp, 
.siiady i>ositions Worthy ( f wider attention from 
gardener.s. Lrop — Pereiuiial sorts by division m 
autumn 

Annuals.- These are plants winch develop from 
seed, flower, fruit, and die within a year Addi- 
fionallv some perennials, like antirrhinums, may 
be treated as annuals tor the convenience of their 
cultivation Sunnv borders may be planted 
.solely with annuals, they may be mterplanted 
wiUi perenm.al.s. u.sed for window boxes, or. occa- 
sionally, III the rock garden All sorts do best in 
well-worked, light loam enriched each year witli 
a dressing of fish meal at oz per sq yd , ten 
days before sowing or r>lantiiig 

In the division of the group Hardy Annuals 
may be sown in the open ground as soon as con- 
ditions permit during March or April where the 
plants are to flower Met or cold soils will give 
many failures, and fine seed should l>e covered 
only with the lightest sugaring of soil. Often 
surprising — but dcliglitful — results may be ob- 
tained by sowing broadimst mixed seed of annuals 
S'peeially offered bv some trade houses 

To raise Half Hardy Annuals, seed may lie 
.sown m early M.ireh in a warm greenhouse and the 
secdling.s pricked out into boxes Subsequently, 
the plants are grown on in a cold frame, gradually 
hardened off. and then transferred to their flower- 
ing pobitions towards the end ot May 

Anthemis tlnctoria. — Hardy perennial with 
feathery, grev foliage and flowers in varving shades 
of yellow Height 2-J ft . needs full sun and 
good for cutting iVoji — Division in the autumn. 
Aptherm^ nohilis is the chamomile sometimes 
unwisely used to make lawns 

Antirrhinum (Snapdragon). — The popular bed- 
ding plant requiring a good soil and position m 
full sun now largely in disfavour owing to rust 
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di8ea«e: planting should be restricted to rust- 
resistant yarleties. See Anniials. 

Aphelandra squarrosa. — An evergreen, perennial 
plant introduced from Brazil. Often sold as a 
Louse plant, albeit a warm temperature and a 
high humidity are necessary for its cultivation. 
When grown indoors it is best discarded when the 
flowers fade and the foliage starts to wither, os it 
cannot be successfully grown on from year to 
year under normal conditions indoors. 

Aguilegla. — The modern race of hybrids are the 
result of much Interbreeding with wild forms to 
give a wide range of colours. Best when planted 
in light shade where soil is naturally m^dst. 
Frov. — Seed in late spring, transplant to flower- 
ing position for following year 

Arabia caucaslca. — Once known as A. albvia^ 
this common rock plant is often used on dry walls. 
'Jlie double-flowered form is particularly good. 
Frop. — Cuttings in July; a fresh stock should lie 
raised regularly as the special forms tend to die 
out. 

Araucaria (Monkey Puzzle). — This tree was in- 
troduced from Chile, where it forms large natural 
forests, and widely planted in Victorian days 
Browning of foliage suggests lack of water in the 
summer or. occasionally, effects of very cold 
weather. It should be planted in a position 
protected from the prevailing wind. Prop. — Seed 
in a warm greenhouse. 

Armeria maritima. — A hardy perennial with 
pink or red flowers in the spring; must be grown 
m full sun where the soil is dry Prop — Division 
after flowering 

Artei^sia. — A genus of shrubs and perennials 
suitable for sunny bonlers or rockeries A. laci'i- 
/lora IS among the best of the herbaceous species, 
having grey foliage and creamy- white flowers A 
abrotanum (lad’s love) in tlie shrubby section has 
grey, fragrant foliage Prop — Herbaceous sec- 
tion by division, shrubs by cuttings in the early 
summer. 

Arundlnarla. — Sec Bamboo. 

Aster (Michaelmas Daisy). — By careful breeding 
tills plant lias been improved out of all recognition, 
and many first class varieties are available in the 
trade, llesponsive to good cultivation, it is used 
for its colour late in season and properties as a 
cut flower, particularly^, vunnannisis * Naps- 
burv ’ and A ‘ Barr’s Pink ’ A wide range of 
colours are available besides some fine, low-grow- 
ing forms In the border one pleasing combina- 
tion can be made with A. ' Harrington’'^ IMnk ’ 
and Scab'imis * Dinkie ’ Prop — The clumps should 
be split up anmmlly in the spring, and only the 
plumpest pieces of outer root replanted. 

Aster, China or Common. — See Calllstephus. 

AstUbe. — Allied to the Spiraea and useful for 
planting in moist, rich soils, flowers white, pink, 
and crimson; height 2 ft. Prop. — Division of 
clumps. 

Aubrieta. — A name often misspelt Through- 
out the country it is used as edging or for dry 
walls. Many lovely sorts available apart from the 
conmionly found, pale-blue variety It is a lime 
lover. Prop. — After flowering the plants should 
be severely trimmed and. as necessary, stock 
increased by division. 

Aucuba japonlca. — Much maligned and over- 
planted shrub, but one tolerant of neglect and 
sunless or smoky conditions Interesting variants 
of the type, like ‘ Crotonifolia,’ may be found in 
trade lists. Prop. — Cuttings rooted In the open 
in July 

Auricula. — Orrectly known botanically as 
Primula auricula Flowers of alpine aiinciilas 
are white or yellow, while in those of florists’ 
auriculas are to be found some of the most delicate 
colourings among hardy plants Choice varieties 
are grown in pots under glass; others in moist. 


shady borders. Prop. — Seed or division in the 
spring. 

Azalea. — See Rhododendron. 

Bamboo. — The common name fol the large 
group of woody grasses, reference to which is 
difficult owing to the confusion in their nomencla- 
ture Often grown for screening and wind breaks, 
and IB a favourite shelter for small birds, the best 
for home-grown canes are Phylloi^tachys viruli- 
olaucescens and Sinarundinarva mtida. An in- 
teresting account of bamboo growing is found in 
the Jour. Roy Hort Soc (June 1957). Growth 
can bo encouraged by feeding with sulphate of 
ammonia and mulching with leaf-mould in the 
spring Prop. — Division of clumps in late spring, 
transplants must be kept watered until estab- 
lished 

Begonia. — A genus showing wide diversity of 
form and much horticultural value Of particular 
interest is the tuberoufe-rooted section, of which 
many of the loveliest varieties have originated in 
the nurseries of Messrs Blackmore and Landon 
at Bath For bedding schemes, the tubers aie 
started in boxes of nch soil under glass m late 
March and planted out 9 in apart in June. Dur- 
ing the summer feed with liquid manure of any 
sort and keep moist in dry periods Prop — 
Cuttings in early spring in a warm case 

Berberis. — An extensive genus of beautiful and 
easily grown shrubs, cvergeen and deciduous, the 
former useil mainly for beautv of flower, anti the 
latter for autumn colouring and ornamental fruits 
B Menophylla makes a fine evergreen hedge, 
invaluable for preventing illicit entry by dogs and. 
even, unruly children. B ayuregata and B 
jame<fvina are among the best berrying kinds 
Prune m the winter bv removing old wood 
Prop . — Seed in spring or layering in autumn 

Buddleia. — Deciduous shrubs of easy culture 
for sunny positions Varieties of B (iavxdn avail- 
able in range of colours frtun purple to wlnto. 
best when pruned hard by cutting all previous 
year’s growth back to mam stems in February 
The weeping species, B aliermfolia, often grown 
as a standard, good specimens au R.II S (lardens, 
Wislcy This sort must be pruned in the summer 
by cutting off the dead flowering stems Proj^ — 
Cuttings in July-August in cold frame 

Cactus — In the main grown in cool gieenhouses 
or as house plants and, if cultivated well, many 
will flower every year As a general guide, phints 
should be watered fairly freely in the summer and 
little in the winter, but there are exceptions A 
detailed account of growing these fascinating 
plants will be found in The Cactus Giouer’s Guide, 
by Vera Uiggings (Latimer House), 1940 

Calceolaria. — Seed of the greenhouse biennials 
sown in June or July for flowcniig m the following 
yctir Mixed seed provides a wide range of colour 
C ivfeorifoha is a half-hardy perennial, raised bv 
cuttings or seed, for greenhouse or bedding work 

Calendula (Marigold). — Tills common hardv 
annual is freely raised from seed sown in August 
Of easy culture in any sort of soil, altliough it is 
worth getting seed of new varieties now available 
See Annuals. 

Calllstephus. — Tlie China asters are among the 
best half-hardy annuals for garden and indoor 
decoration, but good soil and full sun are necessary 
for best results. ^Ve Annuals. 

Camellia Japonlca. — Hardy, evergreen shrub 
rightly beloved by connoisseurs and cultivated in 
gardens for many centuries May l)e grown m 
cold greenhouses, woodland gardens, and against 
north- and west-facing walls; under all conditions 
camellias must have a moist, acid soil. Best 
varieties for outdoors are ‘ Althaeaflora ’ (dark 
red). ‘ Donckelarll ’ (red. white marbling), and 
' C. M Wilson ’ (pink) Of recent introduction 
Is ''the desirable C wilhamsii bred from 
japomca in part; often the subject of television 
and gardening notes The dropping of buds is 
thought due to dryness at the roots at some time 
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or Rhnrp fluctuation in temperature Prop . — 

t'uttings under Klaas in early July 

Campsls grandiflora.— Sometimes found listed as 
Bwnomn or ^ccrma: choue deciduous climber for 
warm wall, larpe reddish-orange flowers m 
autumn To encourage flowering growth, prune 
hard back to old growth in spring Ptov — 
Uuttings m April struck in a warm case 

Canary Creeper. — See Tropaeolum. 

Candytuft. — Hardy annual (q v ) and perennials 
with white, crimson, blue, or purple flowers 'J’he 
perennial — Jberis sempervirrna — is a fine plant for 
a roclv wall Prop — ticed or. perennials, from 
cuttings. 

Canterbury Bells. — See Campanula. 

Carnation. — See Dianthus. 

Centanrea (Cornflower). — The perennial species 
are valu.ible for cutting and bonier use, and may 
be found in such colours as pink, crim.son and 
vcllow. Prop — Lift and divide every thinl or 
fourth year The hardy annual, (' cyami'y, is 
often sold as a cut flower. See Annuals. 

Cheiranthus cheiri (Wallflower). — Among the 
finest displays of tins bicnni.il are those lound each 
ve.ir 111 the public gardens of Southend-on-Sea. 
where it is used m conjunction with bulbs .ind 
torgf t-nie-nots, Frop — Seed sown thinly in rows 
in May and .seedlings thinned or lined out and 
then transplanted in late autumn The so-called 
Silicrian wallflower, Erubimun aspe-nnn, w’hieh 
lias bright orange flowers, is grown in the same 
way, but it is intolerant of wet soils Both sorts 
are lime lovers, and on acid soils plants may re- 
ceive treatment with 1 o;; of lime in a gallon of 
wafer 

Chimonauthus (Winter Sweet). — Hardy, winter- 
flowering shrub with heavily scented flowi'rs 
Although brought to this country Iroiii (he Far 
Fast m the niid-eightcentli century it.s garden 
value IS not widely appreciated The large- 
flowered. yellow sort, f proecox, is particularly 
line but like all the vancties. it is best grown 
again-^t a sunny wall and wliero the sod tends to be 
T)<»or ft growth i.s evcessiv'e and flowering poor, 
trim liaek young growth severely in March to 
encourage short, spur-likc shoots I*iop — Easily 
laiseil from seed or layers. 

Chionodoxa. — Blue-flowered bullis luseful for 
under-planting shintis such as forsvthia V\ ill 
tolerate shade and may be left undisturbed to 
naturalise Tfeight 0 in 

Christmas Rose. — See Helleborus 

Chrysanthemum.— Hardy animal sorts are av.ail- 
able 111 a wide range of colours and give a tine 
display in the .sunimer months See Annuals. 
There arc also a number of perennials such as the 
shatta daisy and the oxeve dai.sv for sunny, 
herbaceous borders, all do well m ordinary soil, 
but .should be lifted and split up about every three 
years The plant sold by floiists in the autumn 
IS the Japane.se chrysanthemum Many are 
hardy out-of-doors, but no plant is more respon- 
.'^ive to good cultivation and normally is best left 
to the specialist grower For ordinary garden 
work the best sorts are the Korean and (Bley 
types Under a brief reterence the interesting 
details of cultivation eauiiot be dealt wltli tairlv. 
and reference to specialist books is recommended. 

Clstus. — Hardy and half-hardy evergreen 
shrubs, mainly native of Southern Europe Well 
worth growing in light, sandy soils m reasonablv 
sheltered positions Pniiiiiig should be limited 
to the removal of any shoots killed in the winter 
Among the hardiest sorts are C lanrifolnis. whitci 
flow^ers, fl ft , and C. purpureus ' Silver Pink,’ 
3-4 ft. Prop . — Easily raised from seed. 

Clarkla elegans. — A Californian, hardy annual 
of easy culture and mixed seeds will give a wide 
range of colours In white, pink, scarlet, and criin- 
son. See Annuals. 


Clematis. — A hardy chniljer for walls, screens, 
pergolas, and the like Best kinds are to lie founcl 
among named varieties in nurserymen’s lists A 
light, well-drained soil is necessary and if fed 
annually with a bucketful ot manure or compost 
the plant will thrive for many years Occasion- 
ally plants will be found on north walls, and 'f 
grown m full sun some light protection from the 
sun IS desirable for the roots Varieties which 
flower on the cm rent season’s growth, like C 
jacKniami. should be pruned in late February to 
within a foot of the ground, other sorts should 
have suffleieiit old growth removed, after flower- 
ing, to keep them within bounds 

Unfortunately, the climber is sometimes killed 
by clematis wilt, a disease about which very little 
IS known, and the prem.iture dc ith of young plants 
.should not be blamed automatically on the sup- 
plier Prop — Layering, by which means one 
.shoot will often give three or four plants. 

Convallaria majalis (Lily of the Valley).— Well- 
known perennial that will thrive In any damp, 
shady po.situai For best results lift every four 
or five vears and mulch annually vvith old manure 
Prop — Division when foliage lades. 

Coreopsis. — 'Ihe h.irdy annuals are found in 
catalogues under " (’allipsis.” and all will thrive 
in ordinary soil Tlio flowers are mainly bright 
yellow, and many are good for cutting. See 
Annuals Similarly, rhe perennials have the same 
predominant colour and are useful liecause of their 
long flowering .season and abundance of flower 
Prop — J)ivi.sioii, 

Cornflower.— Centaurea. 

Cosmos.— Tall -growing half-hardy annuals that 
arc best grown m full sun m a dryish border. • The 
large, daisy-like flow^erb can be had in a variety of 
colours, including white, yellow, pink, and crim- 
.son. See Annuals 

Cotoneaster.— Hardv evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs or small trees bearing scarlet or sometimes 
vellow bellies in the autumn All may be grown 
m ordtnarv or poor soil and planted m open or 
sliady shniliberies and trailing species used against 
w'alN, over banks, or as ground cover For shrnb- 
benes O larieiu'^ and P ‘ Ci>rnubia ’ with red 
berries .md C rotJietnhhaons with vellow berne.s 
are among the best sorts, C cotL'^incum ‘ Decora ’ 
IS a .strong grower for banks, while C fiorizontali'i 
IS an excellent cover for any wall Planting may 
be done m the autuinn or spring, and no pruning, 
apart from occasional shainng, is required 
Prop —Seeds and la\ering 

Crataegus (Hawthorn). — There are many good 
varieties of our British hawthorn. C oxi/ncavtha, 
worthy of .attention, parfieularly ‘ Coccinea ’ 
(cnmscui) and ' Paulii ’ (double, red). All will 
do well on poor soils, and no pruning is recpiired 
I’lie common hawthorn makes a stout, impene- 
tTiiblc hedge planted y in apart m a double row 
9 In asunder Projt - Ponimoii sort by seed, 
choice varieties bv budding 

Crocus. — A hardv bulb of great beauty which 
was studied for many vears by one of tlie greatest 
horticulturists of the twentieth century, the late 
K A. Bowles Does be.st in rich soil planted in 
bold groups around margins of beds or borders 
and naturalised in gra'^s When reciuired, feed in 
eaily spring with bone meal at 2 o/ per sq yd 
(7 siehrn and (' verv early flowering; 

large-flowered, garden forms about three weeks 
later C zonahis flowers in the autumn and is 
often naturali.scd in gra.ss Prop — Clumps may 
be lifted and divided alwnit everv five years, in 
.Inly The so-called autumn crocus is Colchiaim 
autumnale 'fins bears large, liistrou.s leaves In 
the summer, followed by mauve or white flowers — 
of fleeting duration — in the autumn 

Crown Imperial. — See Fritillaria. 

Cyclamen.— 7? ee House plants (T39). 

Cytisus (Broom). — Onlv does really well in drv, 
poor soils in full sun. choice, procumbent sorts, 
like C. luwenbis, used m rock gardens and Ull ones 
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in open fihmbberies. Prunlnt? is important, 
shoots should be shortened after floweniiK. but old 
wood must never be cut Proy — Seed and cut- 
tiiiRS in August in a sandy soil. 

Daflodil. — Sec Narcissus. 

Dahlia. — 'Flie cultivation of this plant is a 
special study, and there are probably more garden 
varieties of It than any other plant Ordinary 
soil enriched with manure and an open position 
18 required Tubers may be planted 3 in deep in 
April or young plants in late May During the 
summer feed with soot water and liquid manure 
After the first frosts lift, dry, and then store tubers 
in peat or straw in frost-proof place. Many stocks 
of dahlia are affected by virus (T30). and pur- 
chasers should be careful to check source of supply. 

Daphne. — Shrubby plants, giving some of the 
most richly scented of all flowers In particular, 
there is D. mezereum, which requires a damp soil, 
failure with the shrub Is due usually to root dis- 
turbance or virus disease (T3n) 1) odom is one 
of the evergreen, fragrant siiecfes Some re- 
ferences have suggested that this lovely shrub Is 
not hardy, but there is no evidence to support the 
i-uiipoHition Prop — Seed or layering 

Delphinium. — Hardy annuals and perennials. 
'J’he latter sorts have gained popularity enor- 
mously since the War, due in the main to the 
activities of the Delphinium Society but also to 
the Introduction of many very flue new varieties 
American hybrids, like the ‘ Pacific Strain.* are 
very large but tend to die out and, consequently, 
lack the true, perennial habit of European sorts, 
albeit some of these have been weakened by the 
introduction of poor lines It is important there- 
fore to select stocks of strong constitution 
Delph.niums need a deep, rich soil and a sunnv 
liosition protected from wind Plant in autumn 
3 ft apart, feed in the summer with liquid soot 
water, and mulch with dccaj od compost or manure 
in the spring When growth starts, thin ouf weak 
growths to leave not more than live stems per 
rilant In winter take steps against possible slug 
damage (T2rt). and on this point it Is beneficial 
to protect crowns with a covering of ashes 
Prop — Cuttings In the spring or seed, division of 
clumps is a poor alternative 

T'he liardy annual sorts are the well-known 
larkspurs, which grow to a Iveight of ift m to 2 ft 
and may l>e found In a range of colours Including 
pink, red, white, and shades of blue. Annuals 

Deutzia. — Hardy deciduous shnibs thriving in 
any soil and valuable fo? their summci flowers of 
white or whltish-pink shade To keep the plants 
vigorous, shoots siiould be shortened after flower- 
ing and old or weak wood cut out /> scahra is 
of robust habit, reaching about 7 ft , and ]) 
(legantissi7na ‘ Fasclcuiata ' prftves a graceful slinib 
some 6 ft tall with clusters of about twenty 
flowers coloureil rosy-pink and each neaily an 
inch across Prop — (’utlings made from firm 
joung growths about 1(1 m long in sjiiidy soil 
oiit-of-doors 

Dionthus. — This name co\ers a wide range of 
annual, biennial, and perennial plants At one 
time often grown for their fragrance, but to a 
large extent this has been lost with the introduc- 
tion of wider ranges of colour Border carnations 
and picotees grown out-of-doors need a limy, 
fairly rich soil in full sun Plant in the autumn 
or spring and, as the buds appear, feed with soot 
water or liquid animal manure. If necessary 
These groups are not of good perennial habit and 
should be propagated annually to ensure con- 
tinuation of stock 

The common pink requires the same soil con- 
ditions. and should be propagated w'hen the stock 
gets weak, good scented varieties should be 
sought, and Include the ‘ Imperial Pinks.' ‘ Mrs 
Slmkins.’ and ' White Ladies ’ Prop — The best 
method is by layering in July so that the new 
plants can be put in thew flowering position by 
mid-September. The lower leaves are pulled off 
selected shoots and a slit passing through a joint 
is made in the stem Ea6h layer is then pegged 
down with a hair-pin, the pin being placed above 
the cut The layers are then covered with an inch 
of sandy compost and well watered. 


In this genus is the sweet william, although 
truly a perennial, it Is generally grown as a bien- 
nial and, consequently, the plant is raised from 
seed in May out-of-doors In gardens where it is 
prone to rust disease control is most difficult and 
it is not worth a place ' 



Laykrino Cauna'iions — T his la a Ijpic.il 
example of how manv plants can be pro- 
pagated A strong, new growth is pegged 
down into sandy soil after a cut has been 
made in the stem, at the point of pegging 
Once rooted the layer can be severed from 
the parent and transplanted a week or two 
later 

Digitalis — The biennial sorf generalh fomid iii 
gardens is the conimoii fiixglove, whicli is grown 
in light shade In lalrlv rich, moist soil In the 
past many named forms have been offered m the 
trade, but undoubtedly the best one r. /> ‘Sut- 
ton’s Excelsior ’ Prop — Seed sown in ^Jav out- 
of-doors. 

Doronicum. — Hardy perennials with ytlktw 
flowers; warrants wider planting, as they are 
among the earliest perennials to bloom and will 
thrive in poor soil or in some shade The best i» 
1) au!*triacum flowering in March, beiglit in 
Prop — Division after flowering 

Eebinops. — Name appropriately den veil from 
ahinos, a hedgehog, in reference to the spiny, long 
ecales ol the flowers 'L’he plant docs well in an 
open position, where the globular heads of sLeelv- 
blue flowers can be seen to advantage Prop — 
Division in Marcli, but best left undisturbed as 
long as possible, as it must l>e moved with care 

Elaeagnus. — Hardy deciduous and evergreen 
shrubs generally grown in rather drv iiositions as 
foliage plants Of the evergreen sort, A' vungen.'i 
• .Vureo-Variegata * has bright golden variegation, 
and IS therefore valuable for indoor decoration 
during the winter Pi op — l.ayenng In late 
summer 

Erica.— Tlie heathers are native plants to 
Britain, and many variants found in the wild have 
been introduced into gardens to good purpose 
Indeed, heathers have become so popular that 
special Heather Gardens have been made, and two 
fine examples may be found in the Royal Gardens. 
Windsor where the planting is new and the Koval 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens. Wisley Here, 
different sorts reaching the dimensions of small 
trees, dwarf kinds, and many scores of interesting 
variants, to supply flower throughout the year, 
will be found. 

The Scottish heather Is, botanically, Callvna 
vuloariit. and. like all British heathers. It Is intoler- 
ant of llrrie or chalk. Where alkaline conditions 
exist, planters can try E. camea — a winter-flower- 
ing heather — or E darlevensxs. but the results 
are usually disappointing. When planting all 
heathers, clumps must be well Armed and after- 
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waniK kept moist; subsequently, iiiulcli all tvpes 
aiiiiuaUy with peat i'rop — Division and Jaj erlntf 

Erlgeron. — Hardy perennial for sunnv borders, 
daisy-llke towers freely develop an<l are good for 
outtini;. i"op — Division in the autuiim. 

Escallonla. — Slightly tender evergreen and deci- 
duous shrubs 111 the Midlaiulh protect on of a 
south wall IS necessary, suitable tor opcii shnib- 
bciy in the South Ideal lor niaritinie conditions, 
and heie mav be used to good ctfect as hedges 
Many of the best varieties originated in the 
nursery of INIessra Tlie Slieve Donard Co in 
County Down I’rov — Cuttings under a glass jar 
in buinnier. layers in September 

Eschscbolzla californica. — A liardv nnnu il ol 
easy culture, heigtit 18 in., dowel's mainly shades 
of orange. Sec Annuals. 

Everlasting Floweis - See Hehchrysuni. 

Ferns. — A large number of plants are included 
under this name and, as they grow wild in many 
parts ot the world, some need hoUiouse coiulitions 
'riicv arc distmguislicd from flowering pi ints by 
t lieir mctliod of reproduct ion . instead of produc- 
ing seeds, ferns develop spores, usual] v on tlie 
back of their Icnv’cs Tlie hardv kinds may he 
grow'ii in equal parts of leaf-mould and soil, and 
the fnjncls of leaf-losing kinds should not bo 
leiMoved until the sriring as they^ olFcr some 
lirotection from the cold Tender ferns should he 
repotted when new growth starts in the spring 
m a compost of equal parts soil, leaf-mould, and 
s^ind. using a pot just large enough tor the purpose 
Dunng the growing season, in i)articular. keep the 
roots moist and plants free from a dry or smokey 
atmo.spliere i^rop — 1 )i vision of clumps when 
growth starts in the spniig. 

Forget-me-nots. — Sec Myosotls. 

Forsythia — Commonly found in many garclcms, 
as it IS of easy culture m anv soil Floweis 
blight yellow in early sjiring 'I'o keep in gi'od 
shape prune directly after flowering by caitting out 
old wood intermedia ‘ Lynwood ’ is upright 

in growth and F of weeping li.ibit. 

butli types make good w.ill plants for North 
aspects Prop — ('uttings in the autiunii 

Foxglove. — See Digitalis. 

Frccsia — Clicenhouse bulbouH plant and, if 
giown for scent, care must be t.iken to select 
tragiarit varieties I’ot in the <iutumn in a fairK 
rich Compost and keep as cold a.s possible until 
grow 111 is seen 'fheii bring into a frost-lree 
greenhouse and water (reclv When flower stems ; 
appi'ar, feed with liquid manure, after flowering. | 
gradually dry-otf until time for rci>otting. 
Failures almost invanalily traced to premature 
lorcing befiire root growth has been made or 
growing in excessivelv high temperature Crop — 
Olb'et at potting time. 

Frltlllaria. — The one mainlv used in gardens is 
F imperiali<e, a handsome, sprmg-flowering tiulb 
To grow it reallv well this speeies must be given a 
(Icci), rich soil and. contrary to some views, it is 
best lifted every year as soon as the foliage fades 
11 growTh IS T)oor or plants do not flower, feed when 
growth staits in the following spring with equal 
parts of bone meal an<l superphosphate at 3 oz 
per sq yd Prop. — Offsets removed from parent 
bulb at lifting time. The old bulb should then )xi 
replanted at once and any offsets lined out in .a 
nursery row 

Fuchsia. — Greenhouse and tender flowering 
shrubs. The outdcxir sorts (of which F nrcartooui 
IS the best) may be grown in light sod in full sun 
In the spring prune all growth doevn to ground 
level; protect. If necessary, m winter with cover- 
ing of cut bracken or dry straw (ireenhouse 
varieties are potted firmly before growtli start‘d in 
the spring and. when budls burst, all the previous 
year’s growth can be cut back hard. To encourage 
flowering, feed with a liquid manure, such as dried 
blood, and syringe foliage m hot weather. During 
the winter keep plants dry and house in a cool 
H H (72nd Ed.) 


greeiiliouse Prop. — Cuttings of new growth 
taken about 1 in. iong and inserted in sand under 
a bell jar. 

Oaillardia. — Hardy annuals and perennials IS 
in to 3 ft. high which bear large, richly coloured 
flowers invaluable for cutting in mid- and late- 
suininor Dnfortiinatelv’. on lieavy soil the peren- 
nials arc liable to die ifter flowering, and even on 
well-drained soils they cannot be considered lorig- 
live<l plants J'rop — Normally it is necessary to 
raise a fresh stock in alternate years, seed is 
sown in Maj in a cold frame and the young i»lants 
lined out hi a reserve bordci pnor to planting m 
the autumn 

Galanthus (Snowdrop). — ITardv bulbs well 
worth growing if given a moist, shadj position 
where stock can be left undisturbed Plant iug 
should be done in f.iirlv bold clumps, bulbs are 
not expensive, and many variants, like doiible- 
llowcrcd and tail-stemmed ones, are well worth a 
trial Prop. — Lift and divide clumps in August. 

Gentiana — T!ie gentians comprise some of the 
most fascinating of all rock-garden plants partly, 
perhaps, because some are difllcult to manage 
In particular. C acaulis — winch has true ** gentian 
blue ” llowens — Is exacting in its requirciiH iits, 
an<l in many gardens flowering can never be 
induced What controls Ilow'ering has not been 
disoovereil, and tlie idant can be grown well in 
acid or bmy soils On the otln'r hand, (! nno- 
oniata must have an acid soil and is best in a 
position out of the direct sun Peginner-' with 
the genus are advised to start with easilv grown 
sorts, like 6* latjodcclmm and O fiejitemfida 
Plop — Seed sow7i in cold frame in M.irtli ui 
division HI early spring 

Geranium. — The tnie geranium or cranesbill is 
a hardy llorileious perennial tor rock garden or 
open bolder In the latter case G xbencum (blue 
flowers) and G fenignmeum ‘ Lancasti iciise ' 
(rosy-pmk flovversi are exceptionally good, and 
both ilo well m dry, sunny positions The so- 
called “ bediling ” or “ greenliouse ” geranmin is 
a pelargonium {<j v ) Prop — Seed in March, 

Gladiolus — Dutch hybridists have done much 
work on tins bulbous plant, and nianv new and 
lovely vaiieties are now available The pkint Is 
re‘.jH»n.sive to good cultivition, and conns may bo 
idanted 4 in deep .ind 0 in apart during the sivring 
111 well -prepared ground. AVhen the blooms fade 
remove Ibe dead syukes of flower and lift tlie conns 
in September After a month — and this point is 
important — mill off the old Girivelled conn and 
de in the new one lly doing this there is kss 
likelihood of spores of diseases overwintering on 
the new stock l'''inally, tlie comis phould be 
stored 111 a drv frost-free shed, and if given pioper 
attention can be kept for a number of years 
Prop — Bulbils, removed when the conns are 
eleaned, can lie sown in the spring in nursery rows 
and will llovwr within two years 

Godetia. — Hardv annual of easy culture and 
tolerant of poor soil conditions and even some 
shade There are many varieties, mainly with 
blight floweis (<t rosy-pink and cnimson See 
Annuals 

Guernsey Lily . — See Nerine. 

Gypsophila. — Tlie favourite sort is G leuJnta. 

winch is often grown for cutting, together with its 
<loubIe-fIowercd form, ‘ Bristol Fairy ’ To do 
well g\psoi>hila must lie given a drvish soil which 
the roots can penetrate undisturbed, il growth is 
poor mnleli In the spring witli animal manure 
Ptfjp — (Jenerally done by seed m spring, special 
forms by grafting 

Hamamells. — A lovely, but little grown, winter- 
flowering. lieavilv -.scented shrub. Tlie delicate, 
lemoii-coloured flowers appear interminably from 
December to February Although It flowers in 
its young stage, hamamelia is slow to get estab- 
bslieii and must be left free of root disturbance 
The best sort is 11 molhs introduced from China in 
1879 Prop. — Usually by grafting, can be 
layered. 
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Heather — See Erica. 

Hedera. — Although iv7 i*? pohlorn planted nowa- 
days. there are a few evergreens to equal it for 
covering buildings. The large-leaved ivy with 
golden variegation, H. colchxca ' Dentato-Vane- 
gata,’ is invaluable for cold or shady walls 
Ptov — Cuttings in August in shady border out- 
of-doors 

Helianthus. — The perennial sunflowers are tall, 
yellow- flowered plants of vigorous habit They 
spread quickly and become nuisance, and there- 
fore clumps should be lifted and single, rooted 
pieces replanted every other year The annual 
sunflower may reach a height of 10 ft or so. s^ed 
IS sown out-of-<loors in April or seedlings raised 
under glass in the .spring Wiicn the flower bud 
appears, feed with soot water 'J'he seed may be 
used as food for large birds like parrots. 

Helicbrysum. — Although this is a large group of 
plants, the most interesting is the half-hardy 
armual, H. hrucleahim, the everlasting flowei 
When the flowers aie fully developed they are 
cut with long stems and hung up to dry lor winter 
decoration. See Annuals. 

Hellotropium penivianiim (Cherry Pie). — 
Scented, shrubby plants used for grconhou.se de- 
coration or summer bedding H ‘ Sir Edward 
Fry ’ is among the scented vanetu'S and H 
‘ Princess Marina ’ is the host dark-purple 
variety. For reallv good results, heliotropes need 
a rich soil and plenty of water in summer Prop — 
(Sittings 2-U in long in early autumn or spring, 
struck in sandy loam in a warm greenhouse. 

Hellcborus. — The (Tinstmas rose, Jl vtorr. 
slioulcltbo planted out of the direct sun in a moist 
soil which has been lilierallv enriched with leaf- 
mould and old maniiie and here left free from root 
disturbance Its large, white flowers appear 
irregularly from December to February with early 
flowering encouraged by iirotection with cloches 
'I'he Lenten rose, Tf. onent^ihs, flowers from Feb- 
ruary to Ajiril, and it is well worth so.irohiiig 
nurserymens’ lists tor varieties with a wide range 
of colours I^rop —Division of chimps m tlie 
spring, with each piece having four or five growth 
buds: tlie chimps should not lie split into small 
pieces 

Hemerocailis. — Ilardv perennial for moist bor- 
der either open or .sliglitly shaded Mulch estab- 
lished clumps ill the spring with compost or 
manure. Many new vitneties aie coming on tlie 
market as a result of iiitrodiicMfuis from America, 
where the plant ls popular Prop — J^ivision 

Hibiscus. — The evergreen, shruiibv .sorbs witli 
large exotic flowers are widely giown in the tropics 
and can be seen under glivss in botanic gardens in 
Ilritam H sxjnacu'i is a deciduous, hardy spe- 
cle.s, little pruning is required, and in full sun it 
will reach 8-10 ft Normally, it is a free-flowering 
plant of great beauty luid, in ca.ses where the 
flowers fail to develoT», the stock is best leplaced 
with good varieties, like ‘ (^k)ele.ste ’ (.single, blue) 
and ‘ Woodbndge ' (single, red) Prop.— Cut- 
tings under glass . grafting 

Holly. — See Ilex. 

Hollyhock. — See Althaea. 

Honeysuckle. — See Lonicera. 

House Leek. — See Sempervivum. 

Hyacinth. — Bulba generally used for bowl 
culture; often results are disappointing, but 
responsibility does not necp.ssanly rest with the 
nurseryman, as poor cultivation is the most prob- 
able cause. Plant In September-early October 
(not later) in peat. loam, and sand, and keep as 
cool as possible imtil gnrwth starts, when bowls 
may be brought into a warm room Care must 
be taken with watering, a^ the bulbs must not dry 
out nor the compost allowed to become wet and 
soggy. After flowering, plant out-of-doors and 
lift aimiially in June for replanting in the autumn; 
for bowls a fresh stock is required every year. 


Failures are mostly due to late planting or faulty 
watei Ing. 

Hydrangea. — A favourite shrub introduced from 
the Far East. Of the many forms, tly* one offered 
by florists, H macTophi/lla. is the most popular 
This can be bought in a wide range of shade.s. 
from white and pink through to crimson and blue. 
The colour will depend nn soil reaction, in alkaline 
or neutral soils only white and pink shades can he 
grown, and blue flowers will be found only on acid 
soil The intensity of colour can be improved bv 
adding hme in the first in.stance and flowei s of 
sulphur in the second, but it Is not r)ossibIc to 
make an alkaline garden soil acid in reaction 
r^ack t»f flower i.s generally the re.sult of buds being 
killed by cold weatlier For this reason, hydran- 
geas are be-'t not pruned until the late spring, 
then old flower-heads and anv weak or unwanted 
growtli can be cut out During the summer the 
plants must not suffer fiom lack of water 

Among the manv other sorts are H pamculatn. 
with large, cone-shaped paniclc.s of flower anil 
11 petiolans The Litter filant Is a vigorous 
climber, well suited to cover cold walls or for 
climbing over dead trees Prop — Cuttings in 
July-August in a cold frame 

Iberls (Candytuft). — The hardy annual sorts will 
thiive in any soil, and may be had in a range of 
colours See Annuals. The perennial candytuft 
(/ sernperviren^) is a good plant for a rock wall 
and h.a.s white flowers in early spring Prop — 
Seeds in spring and cuttings n summer 

Hex. — The ornamental value of our native 
holly 18 rarely fully appreciated, bearing in mind 
th it, on good varieties, the berries sometimes per- 
siHt until March The gieenish flowers aie sonic- 
tinies bisexual, and soinetiiijes male and female 
flowers are on eepanilf plants For this reason 
hollie.s hhould be iilanted ni gioiips, and at lea.st 
one jilant of good berrying habit, like I n(iuifoluiJ}i 
‘ PyraniidallK,’ grown Home varietn's have 
vellow bernoH and gold or silver variegations on 
their leaves Prop— Seed, gpeei.il forms by 
budding 

Ins. — This plant is divided into two main sec- 
tions those tvpes which grow fiom bulb.s anil 
those which grow trom fleshy rhi/oines, witli many 
subdivisions in eixcli of them Of the latter tvpe. 
Dll le aie the commonly grown bearded fl.ig in.se.s, 
vvlmh, owing to tluur ease of cultivation and wide 
lange of colours, are aT'propnatelv known as Die 
iHK.r man s ore hid Notwithstanding, tlie, sc irises 
respond to good treatment, doing best in well-dug 
soil to which a little manure has bc'en added and a 
dressing of rough chalk forked into the surface 
'Die Hite should be in full sun for preference and 
one that never lie.s wet in winter riaiitmg or 
division of established clumps is done m .bily. 
.setting the rhizome on the .surface of the soil but 
finiung the roots well To maintain growth and 
flower, feed annually in the siiring with equal 
parts of suiierphospliate .and bone me.il at 3-4 oz 
per sq yd I ns gardens are not often seen nowa- 
days. but the line example still inaiiitained at Kevv 
IS well worth close inspection 

In the bullions section the Hiberian ins is a 
graceful plant with delicate foliage, though much 
smaller-flowered than Dio flags 'I'liey make a 
fine waterside planting or may be grown in the 
herbaceous border The .Tapanese ins is another 
water lover, and this has delicate-coloured, clcma- 
tis-like flowers. On the other hand, for dry. poor, 
stony soils In full sun the lovely, wintcr-floweiuig. 
-Algerian ins, / unyiixrularis {styloba), is an ideal 
plant, flowering as it docs in December and 
Janu.'iry This Is a plant which must be left un- 
disturbed alter planting in June and if leafy 
growth is excessive the foliage can be cut back by 
half In August Hpanish. Dutch, and Kaiglish 
tvpes of bulbous Ins are often used as cut flowers. 
These may be planted in ordinary garden soil in 
the autumn and left undisturbed until signs of 
deterioration are found. 

Japonlca. — Common misnomer of Cliaenomele^ 
id’v.). 

Jasmlnum. — The yellow-flowered, sweetly 

scented winter jasmine blooms intermittently 
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from November to February It ciows in any 
soil, and is best t mined up a wall or grown on a 
trellie Pruning consists ot uitting out tlie dowel- 
ing shoots as boon as the blossoms fade The 
summer ja^ine is a vigorous climbing plant with 
white, scenred flowers It needs a sumiv position 
and should be well thinned after flowering 
Prop — layering iii summer. 

Kalmia. — Uardy American shrubs with clusters 
of waxy, rose or pink blossoms in eaily smnmer. 
Although slow to get established and rcqmrmg a 
clamp, acid soil, the plant is well worth growing 
It coiLstitutes a feature of the gardens ot the 
National Trust at Shettlcld l^ark. ^ilsscx Prop — 
Seed or layering 

Kerrla japcnica. — A. hardj shrub which will 
t lirivc" m any garden but ir. best fed with manure 
to encourage strung growth When the yellow 
flowers fade, the stork sliould ho kept vigorous 
by cutting out old or weak giowth The plant 
IS named after William Kerr, a young man 
despatclied from Kew to collect plants m China 
Pi op — Division m autumn 

Kmphofla (Red-hot Poker). — .Mtliough thoc 
plants arc so coinmonlv been, their fiill value .is 
late-flowering subjects is not often fnllv explored 
There are a nurnher of good varieties wcj.th grow- 
ing, such as ‘ Maid of Orleaus ' (white. 4 (t ). 

■ Mount Ftna ’ (sc^rlof. 5 ft ). and ‘ Itoyal ti^tan- 
dard ’ (gold and scarlet. 4 It ) Of equal value is 
the dwarf variety with grass-like foliage, h 
ridsomi Prop — Division in Maich. easily rantd 
Irom seed if so desiied 

Laburuimi, — liandsome trec„s with long racetnc*s 
ol yellow flowers the seeds of winch are verv 
poisonous It IS not advis*i,ble to remove blanche^’, 
as wounds do not heal well or quieklv, and onee 
a specimen shows signs ot deterioration it is best 
replaeed with little delay Prop — Seed or graft- 
ing. 

Larkspur — Sec Delphinium. 

Lathyrm (Sweet Pea). — For general garden de- 
eoration. seed may be sown In r>ot3 m a v/ann 
greenhouse In early Febmaiy prior to trail -plant- 
ing out-ol -doors In April When heat is not 
available sowing can be done ui the open in Octo- 
ber. setting fhe seed -1-0 in apart and 2 in deep 
where the plants are to grow' Tn tlip <ase the 
rows are l>est protected by eloohcs. As the planth 
flower witli great freedom and make strong growth, 
a rich, deep soil is required During the suiiinior 
water should be given freely and liquid animal 
manure or soot water applied weekly when llowci- 
ing starts Wlien raised for exhitnlion, special 
cultural treatment is necessary The cause of the 
condition referred to as bud drop is not known, 
but it is thou;:ht to be connected with low tem- 
jierature and faulty root action 

There r also the hardy, perennial sweet pea. an 
old-world plant usuallv seen at its best in cottage 
gardens This plant requires the same cultural 
conditions, except chat tlie old stems arc cut down 
in the autumn. Three or four different species arc 
available, and all are ciibily raised from seed sown 
III the spring 

Lavandula. — Tlic lavender i.s one of tlio best 
known of garden plants It thrives in lull sun 
in a light soil, old flower head*, should be clipped 
olf m the summer, but any cutting back into old 
growth muht be left urdil the bpnng The bubt 
garden form is 7/ spTca ‘Nana Atropmpviica 
it has a neat, dwarf halnt, with deep rmnile 
llower-s. and is available from leading nurserymen 
Prop. — Cuttings out-uf-doors m Augu^.t-Septem- 
ber. 

Leucojum. — The spring snowflake flow’era in 
February and is a charming plant for anv damp, 
shady border Although it has a large flower, it 
has never become as popular as the snowdrop, 
despite its ease of culture. It should be grown 
by everyone who values early spring flowers 
7 >ro 7 , — Lift clumps and replant alter removing 
ollsets in August. 

Lilac.— See Syi’lnga. 


Llllum. — The liJie.s constitute a large genus of 
plants, some of easy culture, borne demanding the 
most exacting of condition.s For a soil containing 
chalk two of the best lilies arc L caiulidum, the 
Madonna hiv. and L repair The former is a 
feature of many gardens in South Wales, where 
bulbs are planted near the surface of the soil and 
the clumps eventuallv left to develop undisturbed 
Onlv the eabiest-gruwm lilies are suitable for the 
heibaceoiis border and, here, apart from the 
Madonna lily, the tiger and inartagon lilies should 
be flrst choices foi beginners m the cultivation of 
this genus Prop. — Those rclerred to above inav 
all be raised from seed sown out-of-doors (or in 
deep boxes in a cold frame) in the spring In tiie 
lollowing April line out into nursery rows prior to 
fransplant mg to (lowering positions Also pro- 
pagated bv offsets and bulbils. 

Lily ot the Valley — See Convallana. 

Lobelia. — The bedding lobelias are perenni i\ 
plants best raised ..s annuals U] v ). ‘ihoy do w'cll 
in a light soil, but should be llrnied at planting 
time to i>revent plants dying off during a hot 
rtpoll The liandsorne. tail-growing loheh.ia with 
scarlet flowers, like h fnl</rus ‘ Huntsman.’ may 
he used in herbaceous borders with great effect, 
hut the roots must bo lifted and overwintered in 
a cold frame These sorts grow to a height of 
2-3 ft and will do well only on a wet, heavalv 
manured «oil 

Lonlceia — The honev suckles make effective 
ohmbing plants it giown on the shady side ol 
arches or tree stumps or ngamst north or west 
walls Care shouhi be taken to tniin young 
growth before it boeomes haul Old shoots may 
be cut out each sj»ring to keep the plant within 
hounds, although spate mu it be availablcTor free 
development If giowth and flowering is poor 
mulch the rooks in the spring with oltl manure 
Prop — Easily done by layering in late summer 

Lupins. — Tliere are two sorts of lupins, peien- 
nial and annual Tlie herbaceous peiennials me 
among the most colourful ol plants as a result ot 
the lamous ‘ Russell ’ strain being Introduced 
Of late years, however, the constitution of the 
plant hat been weakened through, perhajis. breed- 
ing and virus disieases, and it should be taken for 
granted that most stocks have to he replaeed every 
two years or even annually in some eases. The 
plant rcqniies a rich soil and is best in ground free 
of hine. Conversely, ui i>oor soil the tiee lupin 
thrives and will reacli a height of 7-0 ft : plant 
in lull sun ind lightly prune into shape after 
flowering Piop — Botli sorts are best raised 
from seed sown m Dlay out-of-doors and trans- 
ferred to lloweniig poHitioii-> in October The 
.innual lupin inav be obtained ui a range of 
colours, and should be grown m lull sun. Ste 
Annuals. 

Magnolia. — Rightly said to be one of the most 
hoautilu! of all flowering plants C-ontrary to 
popular hehef. some kiiuis are of easy culture, 
flowering when young and suitable for small 
gardens Ol course, careful selection ir. ncccssarv 
and for a specimen on a lawn i\J ‘ rtoulangeana ' 
(laigc, white or white, puiple-stamcd flowers) is 
ideal M Stella fa ireelv llow'ers in the young 
.stage, and mav he planted m an ordinary border 
if the soil IS lime free To encourage growth, 
mulch annually with peat or leaf mould, but never 
dig near the roots The evergreen magnolia i.s 
often see.n as a lint' wall plant in old gardens 
'J'his IS the only species which niav he pruned, and 
long shoots can be cut back haul m April. There 
are a mimlyer of non-flowering strains of the 
ev'ergreen one. and unsatisfactory plants are best 
destroyed, as flowering cannot be induced, in 
buying a replacement care is necessary in order to 
avoid another dud Prop — Seed sown as soon as 
it 13 ripe in October: layering 

Mahonia. — Hardy evergreen shnib. M. aqu\- 
fotium 18 useful as ground cover, and will thrive in 
any soil and in any cold, shady position providing 
the soil Is not waterlogged, M. japonica has long 
racemes of lemon-scented flowers in the winter, 
inferior sorts are often offered by nurserymen 
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under this name. Prov. — Seed, suckerfi. and 
layers. 

Marigold . — See Calandula. 

Mathlola. — The night -scented stock Is a hardy 
annual with insigniflcaut inirplish flowers which 
open at dusk, grown primarily for ita perfume 
Conversely, the so-called Ten- Week stocks and a 
selection of these, the East Lothian stocks, have 
a wide range of colours. If sown In March they 
may be used for summer licdding or if sown m 
August overwintered in a sunny trarne and grown 
as a biennial. 

Brompton stocks flower earlier than the other 
sorts, and are grown as a biennial l>y soAving seed 
m June or early July and. after piickmg out into 
lx)xes, are overwintered m a sunny fr.amo In 
mild distncta, if the soil is well drained, stocks may 


0 

as by careful selection of varieties a long season of 
flower can be obtained when they are grown In 
formal borders or naturalised. Thus, a season 
may be extended with ‘ I^ecpiiig Tom ’ and 
* Co vent Garden ’ (early) and ‘ Geranium ’ and 
‘ Buttermilk ’ (late). The bulbs can Iw left un- 
disturbed imtil flowering is affected by over-crowd- 
ing. the clumps should then be lifted and be 
divided In the late summer 'J’o maintain vigour. 
fee<i annually In February with 2 parts bone meal, 

1 part hoof and horn meal, and 1 part sulphate 
of potash at 2 oz. per so yd. I’he chief troubles 
with narcissi aie due to eelworm (T29) and the 
narcis-siLS bulb fly (T28). For indoor work, plant 
in bowls in October and keep In cohl place until 
growth is an inch high, failure is invariably due 
to premature forcing or faulty watering. 

Nasturtifim . — See Tropaeolum. 



WAirai Limrs int Tun-^- Drawing ( V) sluiws a (T<>ss-se<J,ion wiUi correct percentage of water and 
soil togetlier with water lilies and flsli Drawing (B) illustrates marginal planting with piiimilas, 
Japanese uises, and a dwarf coniferous tree 


be planted out-of-doors in tlie autumn, but a 
reserve should lie keiit for fllling up gaps m the 
spring 

Meconopsis. — This genus includes the famous 

blue poppy,” introduced from the llnnalayas 
It is not a plant of ea.sy culture, albeit large 
groups are grown in many woodland gaidens 
where soil conditions permit After flowering 
tlie plants generally die. altliough an occasional 
plant may persist Prop . — ISecd sown in March 

Michaelmas Daisy . — See Aster. 

Montbretia. — This bulbous plant is of easy cul- 
ture and has a long season of flowering Many 
new varieties with large flowers are now availal>le. 
and growth can be kept vigorous by lifting and 
dividing the clumps every three or four years 
Plant in early spring 4 in, deep and G in apart and 
in cold gardens protect clumps in winter with a 
covering of ashes. 

Myosotls. — The forget-me-not is grown as a 
biennial by sowlpg seed in May and planting out 
in the autumn in conjunction with spring-flower- 
ing bull)8 and wallflowers Poor varieties freely 
establish themselves, and these should be de- 
stroyed before planting ^iny of the really good 
sorts offered by seedsmen. 

Narcissus. — Tliia botanical name includes plants 
commonly known as " daffodil ” and “ narcissus.” 
Although often grown, the wide garden value of 
these spring-flowering bulbs is not fully realised. 


Nepeta (Catmint).-- In recent years tins edgiiu' 
plant with silvery foliage and mauv-,* flowers lias 
become increasingly popular. When flowering in 
mid-suniiner there is no finer display of colour 
It grows freely on any light, well-drained soil in 
full sun Tile be.st sort is N. faassenii Prop — 
Division of clumiis in March. 

Nenne. — Lately this lovelv bullxms plant has 
increased in popularity mainly tlirough the varie- 
ties introduced from the late Lionel de lloths- 
child’s garden at Exlniry. The hardy sort N. 
bowJenu flowers in the autumn and should lie 
planted at the foot of a warm wall in August or 
September and left undisturbed for many years 
A.S the bulbs gradually multiply and work to the 
surface, a light dressing of sandy compost, to 
which has been added a little bone meal, can be 
applied. Prop — Separation of bulbs in August 

Nicotiana (Tobacco Plant). — This half-hardy 
annual is grown mainly for its heavily scented 
flowers, wlilch open in the evening. It is worth 
remembering that the white-flowered sorts arc the 
best In this respect; scarlets and pinks are very 
much inferior See Annuals. The tobacco ot 
commerce is a different plant, namely. N. tabacum 

Nymphaea. — No branch of gardening is more 
fascinating than the water garden, and for it the 
chief plant must be the water lily. Basically, the 
main reason for failure is in the fact that in most 
pools the average depth of water is less than 18 in . 
this means that the water Is liable to be adversely 
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affected by extremes of temperature All nym- 
phaeas should be (rrovvn m full sun and where the 
water is still; In streams it is necessary to utilise 
a little backwater out of the current. Water 
lilies are planted m May in large wicker baskets 
with a compost of three-quarters of loam and a 
quarter of peat, alternatively, planting sites can 
be built up with bricks to the desired height If 
growth IS poor, mould (day’s Fertiliser into the 
size of pigeons’ eggs and drop one arouiul each 
clump To maintain a healthy condition m the 
water, llsh should be introduced as soon as the 
r»lant8 are established iVop — Division of tuber- 
ous roots in late May 

Orchids. — In the mam this largo group of plants 
needs greenhouse conditions and si>ecialised know- 
ledge Their cultivation has attracted the atten- 
tion of some of the greatest of horticulturists, and 
detailed references may l>e found in books like 
Orchids, ihnr JJfsrnptiov and CuUication. by 
C. if (dirtis (Futnani), 1030 

Paeonia. — There are two sorts of pacony. the 
tree pacony and the herbaceous pacoiiv The 
tormer needs a sheltered, warm position and takes 
about tliree years to flower from planting time 
ddie latter sort needs a moist, iich soil, and should 
l>e mulched annually in the spring with well- 
rotted manure, ecune are known not to flower, 
and as sucli plants cannot be induced to do so 
they should lie destroyed 'Phe old-fashioned 
variety of pacony lias been superseded iiy manv 
fine new varieties found listed bv specialists 
rrop — 'J'ree paeomes by layering or beed s»nvn in 
the autumn, lierhaecoua soits by seeil or division 

Pansy . — See Viola. 

Papaver (Poppy). — The oriental poppy is a 
hardy herbaceous perenm.il with striking flowers, 
intolerant of shade and root disturbance As it 
blooriLs early, it should be set near the back of a 
border, the large leaves look untidy later in the 
year Apart from the emnunonly grown, red- 
tlowered sort there are others in shades of crimson, 
pmk. and lavender i’rop A wide range of 
colouis can be obtained bv sowing inixtvl seeds 
m Ma\ 'Phis is a better method than divisnai 
’Jlie Shirley poppy is a hardv annual (a v ), while 
F mtduale is a biennial needing a warm, sheltered 
position 

Parthenocissus (Virginia Creeper) — T)ih 
< hinlxT, with its bnlhantlv-c'olonred leaves, niak'-s 
a fine <-ight in the autumn, and theie is no bcttei 
Ttlant for covering brickwork or unsightly Imild- 
ings with a south or west aspc'ct It has betsi 
suggested (mainly by limldcis) that the plant wdl 
damage stonework or cause diuiii)ness There is 
little evidence to support tlu*se sujipositions, and 
reasoiiS tor damage can usually lie traeial often 
witliout difflculty— to other sources The plant 
has had a number of names — Ampelop‘*i'i ivdi/io 
IS one —but up-to-date mirserynien are listing i! 
correctly as F ir^cu.^puiata Fran —Cutting;-, 
out-of-doors in the late summer . layering 

Passiflora caenilea (Passion Flower), — A fionth 
wall in favoured gardens is needed to grow this 
plant. It IS of vigorous habit and, once the frame- 
work of branches has tieen pioduced. it should be 
pruned .annually in the earlv spring, by cutting 
back all the previous season's growth to 2-3 in 
of the mam stem FrojK — Layering 

Pelargoniiun (Geranium).— So-called “ bedding 
geraniums,” such as ‘ Paul (tram pel.’ are really 
zonal pelargoniums 'Po maintain a stock, take 
( littings in early August and insert in sandy soil 
around the edge of a pot and overwintbr m a 
f^ost^free greenhouse. In the spring pot-up singly 
and use for bedding Otberwise pot -on after two 
months and, if early buds are nipped off. plants 
can be adopted for late flowering indoors Pelar- 
goniums are easy to grow, but for best results a 
position in full sun is necessary, and cuttings 
should be rooted before the autumn so that over- 
wintering constitutes no great difflculty. ^ 

Petunia. — Although really perennials, these 
plants, native oi South America, are treated as 
annuals (q.v.). They are sun lovers and do best 


on light sods. Petunias make fine plants for 
sunny window boxes, and particularly happy com- 
binations can be made by planting together 
varieties such as ‘ Vlolacea ' (deep violet) and 
‘Cheerful* (pale pink) or ‘Flaming Velvet' 
(crimson) ancl ‘Cream Star’ (pale cream). The 
violet-flowered sorts are faintly scented 

Phllailelphus (Mock Orange). — Altliougli some 
fine varieties of this shrub are available m the 
trade, it is not grown a^. widely as its merit de- 
scrve.s As a scented shrub it has few equals, 
while it IS tolerant of poor soil comlitions and 
shade Particularly good sorts worth searching 
fur are ‘Albatre ’ (double), ‘ Beauclerk ’ (single), 
and ‘ Sybille.’ which, at 3 ft, is about half the 
height of the others. After flow-ering, prune 
animallv bv removing jus much old flowering wood 
as possible ihop — Haul- wood cuttings out-of- 
doom m November 

Phlox. — wide range of varieties of the border 
phlox are offered to make an impressive display 
late m the season If grown on light soils some 
shade is desirable, as phloxes do well where onlv 
the Ri>il IS damp For this reason, mulching should 
be done annually m the spring with compost 
or animal iiianure. Failures are usuallv due 
to eelworm (T20) iVop —Seeds in autumn, 
divi.sion. 

Poppy . — See Papaver. 

Polyanthus . — See Primula. 

Polygonium — In the mam these plants are 
weeds of gardens, although originally they were 
introduced from the Drient for ornamental pur- 
poses at a time w’hon tlieir invasive habits were 
not fully appreciated '^I'lie one woody chirjier in 
the genus, r baUlschuanicum, makes an admirable 
cover where a very vigorous plant is wanted. 
Hainpant and iinwjiuted species may be eradicated 
by hormone treatment (T33;. 

Primula. — Polyanthuses, primro.ses, greenhouse 
Tirimul.is, and the hardv primulas all belong in this 
genus The first two are the most popular, Imtli 
will do well only in damp soil and respond to 
generous inanunal treatment, both are available 
111 a wide range of colours Ptop — The Black- 
more and I>aiig<lc)n strains of seed will give a 
maginflc'ait liisplay of mixed colours Sow in 
warm greenliouse m earlv March or cold frame m 
April, prick out into boxes and transfer to flower- 
ing positions m the autumn 

Prunus — A large genus which includes the 
flowering peaches, .rapanese cherries, and flowering 
almonds. All of them arc best left to develop 



Kemovat, of SiTKEUs — .-Vs Illustrated, these 
must be sawn off into the root or pulled off the 
root with a sharp tug ami never so remov'cd 
that dormant buds are left. 

naturally and are not responsive to pruning or 
cutting back in anv way A few sorts are over- 
planted m gardens and as street trees (by Park 
Superintendents), but anybody wishing to be a 
little out of the ordinary would do well to sec the 
wide range of some of these lovely trees flowering 
m April and May m our botanic gardens and many 
of the large gardens now under the jurisdiction 
of the National Trust The selection offered by 
nurseiynien is often strictly along conventional 
lines 1 iack of flower lii some seasons can often bo 
traced to bird damage. 

Eed-hot Poker . — See KnJphofla. 
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Rhododendron. — Greenliousc and hardy, ever- 
j?rcen and deciduous shrubs. SncludiuK Azalea. 
With something like ten thousand different sorts. 
It IS impossible to deal with individual require- 
ments General cultivation: an acidic soil is 
essential, with adequate moisture in summer If 
growth is poor on established plants, mulch liber- 
ally with animal manure Beginners should plant 
from the accepted list of hardy garden hybrids 
Since the turn of the century widely planted and 
tine examples are to Idc found, for instance, in 
many gardens of the National Trust Prop — 
Seed and layering. 

Romneya. — Since its Introduction from Cali- 
fonila in about 1850 the plant has proved a fascina- 
tion to gardeners, as sometimes it fails completely 


lished. spray with “ Capian ” For a nianurial 
programme, an application of 2 parts of super- 
phosphate and 1 part of sulphate of potash can be 
applied at 3 oz. per sq. yd alter pruning. Follow- 
ing this, a surface mulch of animal manure, com- 
post. peat, or leaf-mould or a mixture of all ot 
them is given about 2-3 in. thick. Subsequently, 
if growth is poor, a dressing of nitro-chalk can be 
made at 1 oz. per sq yd. Some other inaiiuiial 
treatments, like the so-called “ Foliar Feeding ” 
and use of " special ” (and often expensive) coin- 
pounds, have little to commend them 

Where soil conditions are poor and disease 
prevalent, it i.s important to buv pl.ints only from 
nurserymen who take special precautions to ensure 
that their cu.^^tomers have dise.a e-free stock 
Likewise, varieties of robust constitution arc 



PuuNiNO Ro.ses — (A) A vigorous unpruned plant. (B) The same plant pruned for the pioduction 
of exhibition blooms, (C) and pruned for garden decoration 


or does exceedingly well It apears to require a 
light soil and a sheltered position, preferably 
against a sunny wall, and there is no point in 
trying to grow a romneya on a heavy, wet soil 
Usually the annual stems die off in the winter and 
may be cut down at ground level in the earlv 
spring, if persistent the stems can be cut back to 
sound growth The new growth is .susceptible to 
slug damage, and appropriate steps must be taken 
(T28) Prop . — Seed or suckers taken off in the 
spring. 

Rosa (Rose). — Undoubtedly the rose Is the most 
popular of all garden flow’eis. and it may be found 
in a multituiie of forms The dwail roses for 
bediling may be grown on most soils, but arc best 
on a lich, heavy loam Planting is done from 
early November onw'ards when soil conditions 
permit and the first pruning carried out in the 
following spring, when the extent of aiiv winter 
damage can be seen. Opinions differ sharplv on 
pruning; a sound, general rule la to do the work 
m March and — unless there are special circum- 
stances — to prune on the light side Thus, lor 
Hybrid Teas and the like, reduce strong stems by 
about one-third of their length, medium ones by a 
half, and weak ones to within two or three buds of 
the mam stem 

Whatever sorts of soil roses are grown In. feeding 
Is important, but. of course, it is particularly so on 
poor ones. It Is in soils of low fertility that 
diseases such as rust and black spot are most pre- 
valent and, in some measure, persistence of the 
disease is due to bad cultivation and lack of treat- 
ment with fertilisers. Where black spot is estab- 


essential, and a selection list mav include: Hyltn ' 
Teas' * Christopher Stone ’ (crimson), ‘ Dame 
Edith Helen’ (pink). 'Eden Rose’ (mageriti 
pink). ' Granmere .Jenny ' (yellow, rosc-pink 
flasti). * Madam Henri (Julllot ’ (salmon pink), 
‘Quebec’ (yellow), and ‘Tzigane’ (bicolor. 
vermilion and yellow) Flonhundas' ‘ Daintv 
Maid ’ (rose pink), ' ]>usky Maiden ’ (dark red). 
‘ Tantau’s Sunirisc’ (deep crimson), and ‘ Yellow 
Holstein * (yellow) 

In most of the modern hybrids scent Is almost 
abrent The true rose perfume is found only in 
the Old Fashion or shrub ro.scs and. nornially, 
these are planted In a mixed shrub border. Frir 
the rlchast perfume varieties like ‘ Mrs. John 
Laing ' and ‘ Conrad F Meyer ’ should be 
sought. Prop — Nurserymen’s plants are bud- 
ded; many varieties are easily raised from cut- 
tings taken in the autunm and struck in sandy soli 
out-of-doors. 

Salvia. — Annuals, perennials, and tender shnibs 
The most popular one is the scarlet sort used for 
bedding It requires careful attention, and seed 
should be sown in Februaiy in a temperature ol 
60“ Fahrenheit and seedlings put into single pots 
when large enough. Gradually the young plantj 
are hardened off and finally planted out In rich 
sod in a sunny bed. 

Saxifraga. — A large genua of plants suitable for 
tne rock garden and valued for their bright flowers 
In the spring The encrusted saxifrages arc 
cushion-forming plants requiring sharp, surface 
drainage and an open position out of the direct 
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8un. The mossy sa^tifraKes are mat-forminK in 
trrowth and of easy culture In time old clumps 
develop brown patches and then require Bplittini; 
up and rcplantmi? in the spring. 

Scabiosa.-=The commonly grown i>ercnnial sort 
is ^S’ cancasica and Is invaluable as a cut flower. 
It is not at home on all soils, and only doe.s really 
well in a deep, rich loam containinK plenty of 
chalk In addition, it must be grown in full sun 
and particular care tak..n against slugs P)op — - 
Old plants divided m the spring and rooted pieces 
replanted in their flowering positions A wide 
range of shades in white, blue, and purple can be 
had normally from sowing mixed seed in April. 

Sedum. — The stonecrojis make up a laige group 
of hardy and tender plants, but comp iratively few 
are of horticultural value Notwithstanding, 
Sedum spf’ctabik’ is to be found in most herbaceous 
borders, where its line, flat heads of pmk flowers 
are a feature for many weeks It is beloved bv 
Ixjes and butterflies S siebofdn was introdueed 
trom Japan alxnit 100 yiiars ago .and. although 
hardy, it is usually grown as a house plant In 
the winter It can be stood out-uf-dixirs, and evci\ 
tw'o or three ycais repotted m the spring, keep 
well watered during the summer and Iced with 
liquid manure occasionally. Prop — Division in 
the spring. 

Sempervivura (House leek). — Tliese hardy plants 
with succulent leaves often dci orate the crevices 
of old wills and are regular tiMtures of trough or 
sink gardens It given a light iioor soil and a 
position in tull sun a fiuscmating collection of house 
leeks can be built up The siiecics which gives 
the plant its common name can be established 
easily on a sunny roof by planting in a mixture of 
cow manure and ( lay duiing the spring Pi op. — 
Division in the spring. 

Skimmia. — A hardy evergreen 2-3 ft tall which 
is tolerant of shade and some degree of ilrvnesH 
It grfiwth IS poor water with a Iniuid manure and 
mulch wutli peat or leaf mould, yome lorma 
bear only male flowers and to ensure a good cro)) 
of Ixirrics plant an hcnnaphroditc like 6' forcmami 
Prop —Layering in the autunin. 

Snowdrop. — See Galanthus. 

Snowflake — S^c Leucojum. 

Solanmn capsicastrum (Winter Cherry) — A 
berrying plant with biight-red fruits wlucli is 
olten used for house dccoritum To mamtam 
the plant in a healthy condition it should be < Icar 
ot draughts and luines of gas flies and the tohage 
kept tresh and tree of dust by Mgoious syringing 
If the stock is to be kept lor more than one se.ison 
water should be given only sparingly m the New 
Year, and in early iSJarth all the side shoots pruned 
b.ick bard to within a hud or two ol the mam 
stems. As new growth develops, w.iter can lie 
given more freely and syringing started Avhen the 
flowers lirst appear; liquid manure will prove 
beneflcial when berries develop. 

Spiraea. — Hardy deciduous shrubs for open 
borders; tolerant ol poor soil conditions The 
commonly grown one is Spiraea bnmahla (syn 
japomca) After flowering, a percentage of the 
old woo<l should be removed together with anv 
weak growth, and development ut new .shoots 
encouraged by mulching with compost or animal 
manure. Prop —Cuttings rooted in s.iiidv sod 
under a hand light in summer, suckers thinned 
out m winter. 

Stocks — See Mathiola. 

Sunflower. — See Helianthus. 

Sweet William. — See Dlanthus. 

Symphorlcarpos (Snowberry). — Often found 
existing in deep .shade and in competition with 
roots of overhanging trees, presumably as a result 
of the. generalisation that the shrub is a shade 
lover. Certainly a useful one In this re.spect. but 
it is responsive to good treatment. Given an 
average soil and if growth is thinned annually in 


the early spring, then S', aibns ‘ Ijaevigatus ’ la 
well worth having. Its large white fruits are 
untoucheil by birds and liang well into the winter, 
and are thus beloved by the floral decorator. 
Prop. — Suckers removed m the winter. 

Syringa (Lilac). — The botanical name o(Svniwa 
is often erroneously applied to the Mock (Jrang#*. 
correctly named Phihidclphn'i Ui v.) A wide 
selection of flrt-class varieties are available m 
nurserymen’s lists To obtain heavy crops of 
flowers nip off all dead tlower-hcads as the blos- 
som (ades. but do not cut bar k into the old stem. 
a.s this will previuit flowering At the same time 
any branches causing oven rowdiiig can be re- 
moved Annually teed with ‘‘ National (irow- 
more ” .at 2 o' pci sq \(1 and on pour soils mulch 
with any sort of niamire or compost Prop . — 
Layering in the autunin 

Tagetes (African and French Marigolds). — Hall- 
hardy annuals ol Iree-flowering habit and easie.st 
culture. Best if fe<l generonslv with soot water or 
other nitrogenous manure during growing season. 
See Annuals. 

Tropaoolum — The common nasturtium and the 
flame flower (T upeaosum) belong to this genus 
'I'he former is easily grown Ironi seed sown m May 
in a sunny position 'Phe latter is a very difflcult 
plant to grow outside the conditions which it 
demands. To be success! ul this perennial chnibei 
must be planted m acid soil which is naturally 
damp and lightly shaded but \et where the new 
growth <un reach full sun Much disappointment 
often results from planting it in eastern lOnglaud, 
for instance, after ccing it flourishing almost a.s a 
weed where the raiiitall is high m Ireland and the 
west ol tscotland 

In tlie genus will also be fiuind the ^anary 
creeper, which can Ix^ used for screening purposes 
and will thrive m lull sun or shade Seed is sown 
in May in open giound and light supports supplied 
by way of pea sticks or strings, failure is normally 
due to nothing more than lack ol moisture. 

Tulipa (Tulip). — Thrives m a deep, rich loam, 
but will do well for one season in ordinary garden 
soil When u.sed lor bedding, bulbs must be lifted 
alter floweniig. replanted m a trench, and 
thoroughly watered Sometimes tulips may be 
Iclt 111 the ground if conditioiiH are favourable, 
and then the stock only needs lifting and replant- 
ing eveiv throe vears 'Po chuck the incidence ot 
tulip lire plant ui late November or early Decem- 
ber. (overing the bulbs with 4 m of soil and 
treat the ground with a fungicide like “ Botrilex ” 
before doing so rake m a dressing of 2 o/ super- 
phosphate and I 07 suhihate of potash per square 
vaid A small collection of wild tulips is being 
got together at ('ambrulge and grown there in the 
Umvei&ity Botaruc Garden. 

Viola — This name embraces pansies, violas, and 
violets Although the viola has not got the rich 
colours ol the pansv (or its attractive markings), 
it lias got a remarkably long season of flower, and 
for this re4i&on It is invaluable as an edging plant 
or as ground cover for roses Prop — Both plants 
arc easily raised from seed sown m a Iranie m the 
.spring, pricked out. and then transferred to their 
flowering positions in late May Alternatively, 
seed may bti sown m July tor planting out in 
October Named varieties increased by cuttings 
111 a frame in late summer. 

Virginia creeper. — See Parthenocissus 

Wallflower. — See Cheirlanthus. 

Water Lily. — Nymphaea 

Wmter Sweet. — See Chlmonanthus. 

Wisteria. — One of the flne.st of all climbing 
plants for south or west walls or stout pergolas. 
Plants which do not flower, or only do so jioorly. 
are probably seedlings and the true flowering habit 
c.annot be induced, the only solution is to replaie 
with a urajted plant of known flowering capacity 
from a reliable nurseryman All young shoot.s 
not required for the extension of branches should 
be shortened to within 3 in. of the old stem in the 
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autumn. Wlsteriafl prowinK over trees do not 
require pruninpr. Prop . — Lrayer shoots of current 
season’s growth In the autumn. 


Zinnia. — Half-hardy annual. Ideally grown on 
moist, deep loam liljerally enriched with well- 
decayed manure. Mulch with manure after 
planting and apply liquid fertiliser as buds appear, 
plants must not suffer from lack of water. See 
Annuals. 
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Colhns Guide to Roses, by Bartram Park 
(Collins), 1956 (25s ) 

Hortus Second, by L. H Bailey and Ethel Zoe 
Bailey (Macmillan), 1947 (40s ) 

II FI R. Dictionary of Gardrninq. edited by F J. 

Chittenden (Oxford). 1956 (12 guinei.s) 
Sanders’ Encyclopaedia of Gardenino, revised by 
A. O. L. Hellyer (Collmgridge). 1952 (2ls ). 


MAKING A LAWN 

In almost every garden the most prominent 
feature is the lawn, and often a lot of work is put 
into making one without any great measure ot 
success Usually, the reason (or failure may be 
found in faulty preparation ol the soil or premature 
sowing, albeit the blame is often placed on bird 
damage or poor seed. 

For anything like a reasonable turf, the site 
must be thoroughly dug and the content of 
organic matter Increased by incorporating gener- 
ous quantities of materials like peat, leaf-mould, 
compost, sewage sludge, and animal manure A 
dressing of these ingredients can be applied in a 
layer 3-4 in thick and buried in the bottom of the 
top spit of soil As the ground ls dug to incor- 
porate the organic matter, roots of perennial 
weeils should be removed 

If the site is one on which water tends to he or 
if the soil is heavy, then surface drainage should 
be sharpened by forking Into the top 2 or 3 in a 
lilieral application of some coarse material such as 
builders’ rubble, road grit, screened ash^s. or 
coarse sand In some cases this tre.itment will 
not be suillcient, and then the installation of land 
ilralns must be resorted to This particular task 
is not as diillcult as is sometimes imagined, but, 
before a start is made, ft is always a good plan to 
dlscu.sa tlie matter with an experienced man 

After the initial work a fine tilth on the soil may 
be obtained by thoroughlv raking and cros.s-nvklng 
and at the same tune establishing a level surface 
On this point, it should be remembered that good 
lawns can be made on undulating ground or on 
natural slopes, but the things to avoid are the 
shdlow depressions where w'atcr will naturally 
tend to lie Finally, ten to fourteen days before 
Bowing the subsequent giowth ol grass can be 
encouraged by making an application ol " National 
Orowinore ” at 2 oz per sq yd. 

Sowing is best done in the late summer at a time 
when the soil is moist For the purpose, a good 
mixture of seed should lie obtained from a reliable 
Beedsnian, and it is worth paying a reasonable 
price for it. as. by and large, the coarhcst and 
roughest grasses have tlie largest and heavie.st 
seeds. Opinions differ on rates of sowing, but. 
with care and in a well-prepared soil, 1 oz per 
sq. yd is ample, heavier rates may give quicker 
results, but the density of seedlings in such cases 
often leads to the finer grasses being choked by 
the coarser ones. 

After sowing, the ground should be lightly 
raked, but not rolled At this stage the important 
point is to protect the seed bed from birds by the 
use of hazel sticks, strings of papers tied to stakes 
after they have been dipped in lime-wash, and 
stramls of black cotton" Subsequently, annual 
w'eeda may appear in quantity, these are of no 
consequence, and they wiU be eliminated once the 
grass is cut regularly Until a good turf is formed 
— usually about twelve months after sowing — It 
is not desirable (or probably necessary) to use 
hormone weed-killers. 


Care ol Elstablished Lawns. 

Most turf is never manured from year to year, 
and the soil mav seriously lack plant foods. In 
tlie first place this can be corrected bv making an 
application annually hi the spring " National 
(Irowinore " at 1 oz. per sq yd. Subsequently, 
if growth IS below par in the early part of the year 
an application of sulphate of ammonia can be 
made at the same rate To avoid scoiching or 
blackening of the foliage, each fertiliser can be 
mixed with equal parts of dry soil or sand as a 
carrier to ensure even distribution and. what is 
most important, each one should be applied onlv 
when the turf is wet and there is the piospect of 
ram to follow. Linked with this treatment, turf 
is always responsive to top dressingb. A compost 
for the purpose can be made up with" 

2 parts of loam: 

1 part of sieved comport; 

1 part of fine peat or leaf soil. 

This mav be used in the spring at 3 5 lb per sq. 
vd and if the soil is heavy 1-2 parts ol gritty sand 
may be aiided. 

With the introduction of new designs in motor 
mowers, most lawns are criously overcut, and 
this has led to a sharp decline in the quality of 
the grass and the appearance of one or tivo per- 
nicious weeds. It is appreciated that special turf, 
buch as that found on a bowling green, may be 
shaved off to ^ in . but if a utility lawn is cut 
below half to 1 in . then the quality of the grass 
will deteriorate. Of course, it is a good (lung to 
occuisionaUv cut the grass very short, but, con- 
versely. if the blades of the mower are set as low as 
possil)!e and left like it throughout the season 
nothing but harm can result The re.ison for this 
hard fact is that when the turf Is cut very close tlie 
grasses simply cannot develop and spread, and 
weeds will graduallv cstablisli thcmbcives 
Eventually the cultivator wil! be faced with the 
difficult problem ot trying to deal with such 
plants as pcarlwort, yarrow, and various mosses, 
.ill of which arc resistant to hormones 

As for the vexed question ot whether or not to 
remove the rnowing'^'', there is no doubt that the 
beat turf is found where the mowings are collected 
UT». although In very dry weather they can be lelt 
on the surface It the clippings are not removed 
the .surface ot the turf tends to become choked with 
Hcim-dccayed organic matter, and conditions are 
lirought about which are Inducive to the spread of 
moss. 

Fin.ally, it is worth noting that the finest turf is 
fouml on acidic — not alkaline — soils For this 
re.ason. lime should not be applied as a general 
rule, for apart from helping the development of 
coarse gnusses. it encourages the growth of clover 
Ol course there are times when lime is nece.ss.ary. 
but the occasions are rare and licforc it is used it is 
a good plan to test the soil by cliemical means 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

The guidance of an ex])ert is probably more 
important in the growing of Iruit than for most ot 
the commoner vegetables and ornamentals This 
IS primarily because tlie majority ot fruit trees 
and bushes are long-lived, and only in the case ot 
strawberries can a change of site or variety be 
nijide easily and inexpensively 

Gardens which are low-lymg are very prone to 
damage from spring frosts, and should not have 
too much space devoted to truit, as returns may 
well prove iinprolltable. Jlere, as with the selec- 
tion of varieties, advice of a local expert is invalu- 
able. Some varieties do lietter in certain localities 
and on certain soils than others, although personal 
preferences will naturally be met where possible. 
Varieties chosen should cover as long a season as 
IS practicable so that the fruit can be used and 
enjoyed to the full. 

'Tree fruits are grown on a rootstock, and for 
apples and pears special dwarfing stocks make 
these a possibility for the small garden. It is 
therefore important to explain to the nurseryman 
what type of tree is required. As a general rule, 
however, the smaller gardens will gam by con- 
centrating on currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
and strawberries. Plums and cherries have no 
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dwarfliis stocks, and ehoiild be included ouly 
where sufTicicnt room ia available. 

Adequate preparation of the pround is im- 
portant and tins, followed by pood manapernent. 
can result worth-while crops from most soils, 
providing they are reasonably free of frost, well- 
drained, and sufllciently sunny 


Apples — Can l^e grown on most soils Jlanure 
should not be iii-od when rdanting except in sandy 
and chalky gardens Obtain trees on dwarfliip 
rootstocks, such as MIX, MVIl or MM 100 
Always stake trees on M IX, otherwise this prac- 
tice 18 necessary only in exposed sites The tie 
must be rigid, with a “ cushion " between tree 
and stake to avoid chatinp. and must be renewed 
annually to avoid constriction Plant between 
late October and early March, preferably liefore 
Cliristmas if soil and weather allow Make the 
hole large enough to spread the roots evenly, 
tlrrn thoroughly while tilling in and plant level 
with the nursery soil mark already on the tree 
Mulch around each tree with manure or compoct. 
mainly to avoid drying out. and supplement with 
watering during the summer when necessary 

In tlie first year any flowois produced arc best 
pinched out to encourage root and shoot develop- 
ment For walls or fences use oblique cordons 
or esp.aliers. these are also useful n>r thinking 
paths and lawns Plant cordons 2i ft apart 
with 6 ft. between rows, and espaliers 12-15 ft 
apart. For largei areas use bush trees 12-15 ft 
apart. 

Manuring for cropping trees should l)o varioil 
according to prow^th Generally apply 1 oz 
sulphate of ammonia (or nitro chalk on acid soils) 
in early March, repeating this in early April if 
trees are growing in grass. Give i o/ sulidiate ol 
Iiotasli in February and add 3 o/, of ‘ uperphos- 
i)hate overv third >car 'I'he above rates are i>er 
s(paare yard, and a complete fertiliser can be used 
111 lieu if preferred 

Young bufcli trees idionld liave mam shoots 
rodu(.ed by tialf m early jears to produce strong 
liranehes Thereafter prune side shoots to tlireo 
to ix lmd‘3 For weak growers prune liardcr. 
and for strong groweis prime less It is wisei to 
leave a strong tree unpnmed than to prune it too 
severely, the latter merely enconragiiip even 
stronger growth. A few varieties ie <j . * Brain- 
lev 's Seedling,' ‘ Worcester Pearniain ’) truit at 
shoot tips, and here a proportion ot side shoots 
should be lett unpiuntd Summer prnninp is 
advisable on restricted trees, such as cordons, 
for details see pears Very few vMneties aie self- 
fertile, and at least two sorts should be planted to 
ensure satisbictory c’ror>s Good < oiiibmations 
me ‘Cox’s Grange I’lppin ’ witti ‘ l^axton’s 
I 'orlune ' and ‘ Winston ' with the cooker ‘ liord 
Deihy’ 8cek expert advice on pairings if m 
doulit 

Apricots. — -TliPse are often an nnreli.ible fruit to 
grow. nce«ling a wi 11-dramed. (aleareous lo.nu and 
a waim wall tor success Tram the tiee as a fan. 
and once established pinch unwanted side shoots 
to lour leaves m summer Thin fruits when 
young, tliese developing mamlv on spurs on older 
wood ' Moor Park ’ and ‘ llcniskiik ’ are good 
varieties 

Blackberries. — xUlow iilentv of room and tniin 
against fences or wires Autumn planting is 
prelerahle. using good, well-manured soil and 
cutting back the cane to m from the ground 
Mulch with manure each spring, wa'cr freely m 
drought, and cut out old canes as soon as they 
hav> Iruited (iood varieties are ‘llimalaja,’ 
‘ Merlon Thornle.ss,’ and tlie parsley-leaved 
blackberry. Increase by tip layering 


Cherries. — Sweet cherries arc unsiiited to most 
gardens The trees liccome too large, and inmt 
be planted In selected pairs to fruit satisfactorily, 
as all varieties are self-sterile Uarge wall spaces 
are ideal for fan trees, as the fruit can then be 
protected from birds by the use of nets Pinjh 
side sh.'ots on fans to four leaves in July, further 
pruning details being as for phuns Expert advice 
IS essential to ensure that suitable varieties are 
grown together, the factors involved being 


complicated ‘ Early Rivers ’ with BIgarreau 
Schreeken ' and ' Merton Heart ’ with ' Waterloo ' 
are good combinations. 

For the small garden the dw'arf-growing, acid 
‘Morello cherry is more useful, being infinitely 
superior lor preserves as w'cll as self-fertile It 
also sueccciF on a north wall, hut unlike sweet 
varieties. Iruits only on one-year-old w’ood 


Currants, Black. — These are perhaps the most 
valuable of .ill hardy fruits, and bushes will give 
up to 10 11) .nd more of currants with coricct 
treatment Plant from Novembei to February, 
preter.ibly autuinii. at 5 It square on clean. 
Iieavily manured ground d’hen cut all shoots to 
one bud above soil level. Mulch each spring with 
well-rotted manure and supplement with feTtily^ers 
if necessary. The mulch is essential as much for 
keeping the soil moist as lor a general feed 

On established bushes prune preferably after 
fruiting Ol in winter, retaining strong young wood 
and cutting out older shoots, wheie possible from 
ground level If necessary, alternate bushes can 
lie cut down completely every other year to main- 
tain \ igour. as the bulk ot the croi) is always borne 
on young wood Increase by H-m. cuttin.'S of 
one-v ear-old wood taken in late Seritemlvcr from 
healthy bushes Remove lower leaves and Insert 
firmly with one bud above ground Good varie- 
ties ‘ Bobkoop Giant, ■ ‘ Wellington XXX,’ 

‘ Baldwin ’ 


Currants, Red and White — One or tw o well- 
grown bushes arc usually sufficient for the average 
household Plant between November and March 
at a nimimiirii ot 5 ft square on well-manured 
ground and nnileh each spring Supplement with 
fertilisers it necessarv, potash being paitieularly 
important in the form of sulphate of potash #t 1 oz 
persq j<l in February ('an be grown as coi dons 
or Ians against walls or tenccs, on which the pinch- 
mg of voiing side shoots to four leaves In mill- June 
IS e sential Winter piunmg of all types simply 
involves cult mg side shoots to one bud and tip 
pruning branch leaders Prop.igate bv 12-in. 
(lift mgs of young shoots in late September inserted 
to hall their length with all buds removed except 
the top four 'Phis en ibles the bubh to be grown 
on a " leg “ A permanent framework of brimehes 
IS then developed, as. in contrast to the black 
currant, fruit is borne on spurs on (he old wood. 
Good varieties ‘ Jaixton’s No. 1,’ ‘Red Ijiike,’ 
‘ M nile (Jrape ' 


Damson. — -See Plums. 


Figs — \ warm south w'all Is usually essential. 
' Brown Turkey ’ being one of the few reliable 
outdoor varieties Plant m a brick or concrete 
tr<aigh (with drainage holes) about ‘2* d wide. 
5 ft long, and 2* ft deep co that the root run is 
restricted ‘Phis wull curb excessive growth 
(which otherwise is diffieiilt to ccjiitrol) and en- 
courage Iruitiiig Plant in March for preference, 
to av(jid frost injury to voung shoots, and then 
tram lan-wibc A iieli toil is nut es,sentia) Figs 
visible as such in the autumn will never over- 
winter. and bhould he rubbed out 'J'ho.sc the 
bi/e of a pea and less at the tips of short, well- 
ripened shoots, on the other hand, are the poten- 
tial crop for the following year, and should be 
covered m severe vveathci to avoid frost damage, 
To encourage the formation of these emhrj o fruits 
pinch young shoots back to the fifth leaf in late 
August Winter prune m March, removing any 
wo(m 1 th.it IS frosted, cvcrcrowdecl, or W’orn out. 
growths should be spaced at about 1 ft. Applv a 
spring mulch and water freely when requiied to 
avoid premature fruit drop 

Gooseberries. — Need conditions and spacing 
very similar to red currants, but with rather more 
moisture to ensure ample new wood, as this liears 
fruit ;us well as the older wood Apply sulphate of 
ammonia and sulphate of potash annually in late 
February at up to 1 oz. per sq. yd. of each In 
addition to mulching. Can also be growni as 
cordons, etc . as for red currants. Pruning is 
also similar, though not quite so severe, os the 
young wood is productive of fniit. Oittmgs are 
more ditficult to root, and tor best results should 
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be taken m mid-September, apaln as for red 
( iirrantB Good varieties' ' Ijiucer.' 'Leveller,' 
‘ Whlnham’s Iiidu-^try.' 


Grapes. — Outdoor vines should be prown apalnsfc 
a warm south- or south-west-facinp wall. With 
pood cultivation, the prapea should then ripen 
successfully provldinp suitable varieties are 
chosen fn preparinp the site easuro that it Is 
well drained and break up the soil to a depth of 
about 2 ft Add bone meal to the top few inches 
at 4 oz. per sq. yd and incorporate mortar rubble, 
particularly on the heavier soda Do not dip in 
any manure except on poor, lipht soils, but always 
apply some as a mulch after plantinp, repeatinp 
this every cpnnp. On poor, Imnpry soils the im- 
portation of some fibrous loam Is advisable where 
possible. 

Plant In November or, fallinp this, before early 
March, with the stern about 6-9 in. away from the 
wall. Finn well and then wait a further two 
months befoie tylnp to any wires or stakes, in 
case of soil sinkape. Cut the vine back in winter 
to well-ripened wood and to Just above a bud 
The trairiinp of subsequent growth will then 
depend on the space available, ample and double 
cordons being the most convenient. Unwanterl 
shoots should be pinched at about 2 ft In summer 
and leading shoots carefully tied in to wire 
or bamboo supports The following winter 
(December) prime leading shoots back to well- 
ripened wood so aa to leave 3-4 ft. of new growth 
Then cut all laterals li.ird back to one bud In 
spring reduce young side shoots to one at each 
bud, stop laterals at about 12 in., and pinch any 
sub-laterals that may develop to the first leaf. 
Do not allow r.ny crop to develop, except perhaps 
one bunch if growth Is adequate, others should lie 
pinchqd off As fruit develops, thinning should 
be done as required Winter prune os before, 
and then In the thir<i summer four or five bunches 
of grapes can be allowed if the vine is he,\lthy. 
the crop then incre.using annually Shoots carry- 
ing bunches should be pinched to two leaves 
beyond the bunch Winter pruning is repeated 
each year aa alre<idy described Sour top-.soil 
should be carefully removed when neco.saary and 
replaced with good loam while the vine is dormant 
Good varieties: ‘ Black Hamburgh ’ and ‘ Foster’s 
Needling.’ 

Loganbarrles. — A verv popular hvbrld berry 
which should be treated an for blackberries A 
thornless foira is now available Suitable for a 
north wall. 

Medlars. — A tree of spreading habit, the peculiar 
fruits of which are best used for jelly before they 
are fully ripened. Most soils are suitable, and no 
pruning Is needed except to keep In shape. 

Nectarinon. — A fruit very closely allied to the 
peach but with a richer flavour and needing rather 
more warmth. The skin la smooth, as distinct 
from the hairiness of the peach. For full details 
see Poach. 

Nutc. — The most Important kinds grown .are 
cobnuts, the clobely related filberts, .and walnuts, 
but none of these is cultivated to any great 
extent The two former kinds flower very early 
in February, and are therefore predisposed to frost 
damage: similarly, the young shoots of walnuts 
are ca.sily injured by spring frosts, and all are 
therefore inadvisable for frosty arean. 

Cobnuts and Jilberis — Highly developed forms 
of the ordinary ha/cl nut. The nut of a cob is 
only partially covered by the hiuik. whereas a 
Albert is completely enclosed by it. this being 
the essential difTereuce between the two Will 
grow on most soils. Including the poorer ones, and 
spacing should be about 15 ft . choosing sites shel- 
tered from the colder winds. Plant during the 
autumn. Prune established bushes in Marcli 
cutting back shoots thatr have borne nuts to two 
or three buds: strong young shoots are cut back 
to a catkin near their ba^e. and the weaker one.s 
are left untouched In August any strong new 
side growths are " brutted ” — that Is, broken off — 
and left banging until the March pruning. Gather 
the nuts as they fall an<l allow to dry. Then store 


in jars for Clinstmas use, packing salt and coconut 
fibre between each layer of nuts. 

Walnuts, — Special, giafted varieties arc now 
available which produce early crops compared 
with the unreliable seedling trees thf-t used to be 
planted Plant between October and March and 
water well m spring and summer. Do not prune, 
as walnuts bleed badly. Gather uuts in mid-July 
for pickling. For storing allow to drop naturally 
and remove outer husk immediately, scrubbing the 
shell clean and then <lrying thoroughly. The 
shells can be bleached if necessary before storing 
the nuts as for cobs above 


Poaches. — This fruit along with its close ally, 
the nectarine, is best grown against a warm south 
or south-west wall, but two varieties of peach. 
‘ Peregnne and more particularly ' Rochester.’ 
will succeed as bushes in the open in southern 
England The fan-trained peach is one of the 
most difficult trees to keep in ouier, as sufficient 
new shoots must be 'retained annually to repl.'.ce 
old wood. This is essential, as it is only the pre- 
vious year’s shoots which bear fruit. Badly 
placed shoots are rubbed out when only an inch 
long, and the principle is to allow one young 
replacement shoot to develop near the base ot 
each fruiting shoot, pruning back to the former 
and tying it in a.j soon as all fruit has been pi'‘kod 
Other clioots may be used to extend the fan where 
apace allows or to replace any branches or parts of 
tliem which may have become worn out Other 
unwanted shoots are bound to arise during each 
summer, and these are either removed immedi- 
ately or pinched to three leaves and then removed 
when pruniug in late summer. Those shoots 
retained are spaced at about 4 in. apart 

Most peaches are self-fertile, but hand-pollinat- 
iiig on sunny days can improve the set. Excessi ve 
feeding .should be avfjided. varying this according 
to each tree’s performance, but as a general rule 
a surface mulch of well -rotted manure or compost 
should always be given each spring, together with 
sulphate of potash at i oz per sq yd Prick 
over and rake off top-soil and replace with good 
loam every few years Never allow the suh-soil 
to dry out — thus can quickly occur against warm 
walls — and water thoroughly when doing so to 
ensure an even distiibution of moisture On the 
other hand, drainage must be satisfactory to 
avoid waterlogging 

Tliere are numerous other essential operations 
in the growing of trained peach trees (for example, 
fruit thinning), and it is impossible to deal with 
tho.se adequately m brief notes. Would-be 
growers should therefore seek expert advice and 
obtain literature dealing specifically with the crop 
rather tlian risk disappointment. (Jood varieties 
for outside wall training include pfoeArs 
' Peregrine.’ ' Bellegarde ’ Nectxirin^s ‘ Jl.rly 
Rivers,’ ‘ Lord Napier.’ 


Pears. — The requirements for pears arc similar 
to those for apples, but the necessity for adequate 
summer and autumn warmth rules out many 
varieties for northern areas In these less- 
favoured localities enquire which varieites do suc- 
ceed. and where possible make use of a warm, 
south-facing wall Protection from wind is very 
important, particularly from the cold easterlies of 
spring Many soil types grow pears satisfactorily, 
providing drainage is good and the trees are looked 
after Plant as for apples. Fertiliser requirements 
are also similar once cropping commences, except 
that pears may require a little more nitrogen 

Pruning (winter) is comparatively simple, the 
spur pruning given for apples suiting all except a 
very few pears. Initial shaping is essential, cut- 
ting the stronger shoofs selected to form branches 
by about half their length and keeping the centre 
of the tree open. Foi cordons and other restricted 
forms of tree, to which pears lend themselves 
particularly well, summer pruning is advisable. 
This involves shortening all young shoots more 
than 10 in. in length to about 5 in. from the base. 
Do this when the base of such shoots is hardening 
and turning brown in colour, usually late Julv- 
ei\rly August. Pnmed shoots may then be further 
reduced in winter. Such summer treatment nviy 
also be given to trained apple trees with advantage 
during August. 

Only a few pears are self- fertile and ‘ Con- 
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ference ' is the most reliable If only one tree can 
be planted liood pollmatin!? painuKs Include 
‘ Laxton's Superb' with ‘ Doyeun6 du Cornice' 
and ‘ Conference ' with ' Williams' Bon Chre- 
tien.’ Early varieties should bo picked a little 
before np^ng and used quickly. 

Plums. — This general term includes gages and 
damsons Numerous varieties are easy to grow 
but are unsuitcd to small gardens because of the 
amount of space required. Unlike apples and 
pears, there are no dwarftng rootstocks, and a 
minimum spacing of 14 ft. should be allowed for. 
growing the trees as lialf standards, or fan-trained 
against a south or west wall Flowering is during 
April, and frost damage can be serious In some 
se.LSons Plant preferably m the autumn, and by 
caily March at the latest, using no manure unless 
sol' IS distinctly poor Young trees should be 
staked during their eaily years, and must not be 
allowed to rub against the support 

Pruning should be reduced to a minimum, as the 
spores of silver leat disease gain entry through 
wounds such as pruning cuts and stake mbs 
Hliorteii blanch leadcis on young trees just as 
buds are bursting, but on older trees prune onlv 
when branches become overcrowded Do tbi.s 
between .June and August, when the risk of siher 
leaf IS at a uimmium (’ut cleanly and coat the 
wounds thoroughly with a bituinmous paint, 
ticat broken branches similarly immediately they 
are noticed Trees fruiting heavily should liave 
the branches Hupported and the irmt thinned in 
late June Side shoots on fans must be (ait to 
tour to live leaves in late Juno and reduced still 
turther following picking it necessary Feed 
flopping trees regularly to encourage new growth, 
using well-rotted inaimre or sulphate ot ammonia 
at I 07 . per sq yd in carlv spring Some vanel les 
aie self-tertile including ‘ Victoria.’ ‘ Oulliu’s 
(1 olden Gage,’ and ' Merry weather Damson ' 



A WEix-rLANTKP Trek, illustrating (A) a good 
method of tying and (B) sapling flrmlv^ 
secured with sacking aiound the trunk and 
held with stout cord 
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each cane back to 12 In. Do not attempt to crop 
them in their first year, or the production of young 
cancs for the following year’s fruit will suffer. 

A semi-shaded position will answer, but full sun 
is preferable for quality fruit New canes should 
be looped with string to a post-and-wire fence and 
later tied mdividually to each wire when fully 
hardened Space them at about 4 iu and remove 
any weak or diseased canes at ground level. In 
late February cut each cane to just above the top 
wire, which i.. usually 5-0 ft high This reniove.s 
anv damaged tips and may encourage fruiting over 
a longer Icngtli of cane. In the second summer a 
fair crop should result, and netting against birds 
IS ossciitia! Begular watering is imperative in 
dry weather, and spring and summer inulclies of 
well-rotted manure or comiiost should always be 
applied Supplement thus in March with nitrogen 
and potash (fertilisers) if required, this depending 
on liow well the ground was manured before plant- 
ing After fruiting cut out all old canes and tie 
111 the new ones as already described ‘ Mallmg 
Priainise’ and ‘Llovd George’ are good varieties, 
h'or autuum-truiting varieties pmne all canes 
to the gromid m late February and tie in the best 
iluring the summer for cropping m September- 
October ‘ September ' is a good variety, and 
‘ Lloyd George ’ can also be used 

Strawberries. — 'I'his is the one fruit that should 
be included in the vegetable garden Fresh 
ground can then be used regularly for establishing 
new l)eds Flants more than two years old are 
holdoiii profitable, and the best fruit Is always 
picked from licalthv one-year-olds planted the 
jircvious August or September Runners put in 
later than eirly October should be deblossomed 
the following spring, the reward being a much 
heavier cron in the second ve.ir This wastes 
ground, however, and early planting is preferable 
on all counts Prejiaie the ground well m advance 
ol planting and dig in plenty of well-rotted manure 
or compost or both, as this Is the key to success 

Bec.inse ot virus diseases order certified plants 
from a fruit nursery and bum any unhealthy ones 
In old beds betore planting Insert firmly with 
the base of the crown of each plant just at soil 
level and rellrm alter winter frosts, space at 
20 111 m rows and 2 It 6 iti between rows Cl ft if 
possible) A mulch of rotted manure or compost 
IS benefit lal e.ach autumn, and if this is lacking 
apply sulphate of T>otash at 1 oz per sq yd. in- 
stead Boncmcal is also advisable in spring and 
.ig.iin in Julv. but quick-acting introuenous fer- 
tilisers should normallv be avoided 

During lV"voriiv' cover the plants where possible 
to giiii 1 .i.M ii't t.o -I damage reducing the croj), 
R((T> the ground weed-tree and remove runners 
regularly, a lew plants should alwajs be grown 
aw'av' (rom the mam Ijed, deblossomed and kept 
purelv lor runner producti(3n, as this then helps 
to reduce the spread ot virus Ruthlessly burn 
any plant that remains stunted. Including Its 
runnel s. as this is usually a symptom of virus 
ilisease When the young fruits aie just formmg 
spread clean straw underneath them to avoid 
splashing fioni the soil, it is a mistake to do this 
too early, as it increases the risk ol frost damage. 
Net the fruit against birds and remove any rotting 
siiecimeiKS when picking 

After truiting remove and Imrn all old foliage, 
weeds, and straw, and feed as already described. 
Plant a percentage of new. vigorous runners each 
year on fresh ground, at the same time burning 
the old ones they are replacing Good varieties 
include ‘ Roval Sovereign,' ‘ Gambndge Favourite,’ 
and ‘ ’Lilisman.’ 

Alpine strawlRirnes require similar treatment, 
preferably with a senu-sliaded position, and should 
be raised from seed Perpetual fruiting types 
continue fruiting on and off w^ell into the autumn, 
and should be treated as for ordinary varieties 
In all cases doolies can be used trom late Fcbiuarj' 
onwards to obtain early fruit. 


Raspberries. — These aie an ideal fruit for the 
small garden, but because of virus disease always 
buy certified canes trom a fruit nursery. Want 
lietween November and March on clean, well- 
manured ground, allowing 18 In. between canes 
and 0 ft. between rows. After planting prune 


Standard References: 

Tree Fruit Grormng by Raymond Bush, revised 
bv E. G. Gilbert. N D H. (Penguin) 1902 
(128. Od ) 

The FruU Garden Displaved (Royal Horti- 
cultural Society). 1051 (Os. OcL). 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

The vegetable garden la. or should be. an in- 
tegral part of home economy nowadays. Home- 
grown vegetables, although requiring considerable 
labour, are cheaper and fresher than most shop 
supphes The Ideal site la In an open, sunny 
position sheltered from cold wmda with the soil 
a deep, rich loam well supplied with humus, 
quite obviously very few gardens have the ideal 
site, and we have to do the best we can with the 
ground available In laying out the vegetable 
plot, ease ot working should be considered; the 
lines of vegetables should go from north to south, 
and paths should be wide enough for a barrow to 
pass. The vegetable lines should not be too long, 
or the soil will be trodden down too much. 

Each individual will have to decide the size of 
his plot according to the amount and types of 
vegetables required, and the land available 
Shelter from a hedge or wall is desirable, and a 
plot about 90 It by 30 ft can be made to produce 
a succession of vegetables to leed an average family 
over the year. Land preparation is important. 


the carry-over of some pests and diseases and 
providing for a full use of the manures In the soil, 
as different groups of vegetables need more ot 
some nutrients than others. It also allows the 
clearance of one section to enable winter digging 
and manuring to be carried out On‘uhis freshly 
manured plot pea:, beans, onions, leeks, and let- 
tuces. all revelling in rich ground, should be 
grown. The next plot, manured for the previents 
crop, can be used tor root crops — early potatoes, 
carrots, parsnip, and beet. A light dresshig of 
artiAcial fertiliser such as " National Growmore ” 
snould be applied before sowing On the third 
plot the green vegetables should be grown: a 
dressing ot fertilisers is desirable, and hmc should 
also be applied. 

In the following season the root crops can be 
grown on the plot which was manured the previous 
year, and the brassicas grown on the land vacated 
by the root crops. The plot on which the brassicas 
were growing is double dug and manured ready 
for the peas, beans, and onions. A system of this 
type proves very satisfactory, but numerous varia- 
tions can be devised, and it is really a matter for 



Doennn Diaamu —A sound culf.ural practice. A trench 2 ft wide and the depth of a spade h taken 
out at A and placed as shown. The bottom of trench A is then forked up and filled in with sod 
from B and the process repeated with C and D, etc. In double digging the sub-soil Ls always left 
on the bottom and never brought to the surface 


or- a new site the weeds should be cut down and 
removed, but any turf can be left and dug m 
The land should l>e dug two spits deep (" double 
digging ”) In winter, and for this the plot is divided 
Into two longitudinally and a trench 2 ft wide 
and 10 in deep is dug out at one end, .as shown on 
the accompanying diagram The sub-soiI below 
the trench is then broken up and manure or com- 
post incorporated (or turf if grassland is being 
dug). The next strip is then dealt with in a 
similar manner, and this continues down the plot 
until the last trench, which is then tilled with the 
loose soil from the first trench 

Clay soils which are sticky arc much improved 
by humus and constant working, but should not 
be dug in wet weather Sandy soils also require 
plenty of humus to conserve moisture, but are less 
fertile, though often warmer and earlier. For 
the majority of vegetables a sliglitly acid soil is 
best, and a dressing of lime is only desirable if the 
soil is too acid. Double digging is not neces-sary 
each year, and single digging, carried out in a 
similar manner without breaking up the second 
spit, or a light forking over is sufficient for some 
crops, provided the ground has been well cul- 
tivated previously. 

The lav-out with vegetables must be dasigned 
to provide a succession through the year and to 
utilise the full capacity of the ground by catch 
crops and a suitable succesuion. The land can be 
divided into four plots; one Is used for the more 
or less pennanent crops, such as asparagus, rhu- 
barb. and globe artichoke^, and the other three 
will provide a rotation. This is used to stop any 
group of vegetables being trown on the same land 
more than once in every three years, so preventing 


the gardener to decide liis best method Tlie 
growing of maincrop potatoes will complicate the 
system, .is a largo area is usually required "I’hey 
are better grown separately in another part of thu 
vegetalile garden 

Usually it IS wise to have a small inecc of ground 
.avail.ible for a nursery bed 'ITiis should be of 
good, fine soil m which ?eeds can be sown to supply 
the main plot. In all cases seed should be sown 
very thinly to prevent the necessity tor imicli 
pricking out, and a slug-killer is often a wise 
precaution to use before sowing. Sowing dates, 
as given, are mainly for growers in the South In 
the North sowing dates in spring will be generally 
two weeks or more later and autumn operations 
the same amount earlier. Any gardener must 
adjust his work to suit local conditions of soil and 
climate, and this knowledge is only gained by 
experience of tlie particular area. 

General cleanliness in the vegetable garden is at 
all times desirable: weeds and rubbish onlv har- 
bour pests and diseases, and the hoe should be 
busy whenever possible Waste material can be 
utdised in that essential of the modem garden — ■ 
the compost heap. Sec Manures and Fertilisers 
for description. 

Frames and Cloches. — The gardener is able to 
extend the season of many crops by protecting 
them under frames and cloches, this is particu- 
larly useful where spring or early autumn frosts 
are prevalent The u.se of frames is limited, as 
they are in a fixed position, but nevertheless thev 
are very useful for obtaining out-of-season salad 
crops, especially if they are heated by electricity 
or a hot bed. 
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Clocbea have tlie advantage of mobility and I 
can be used on a number of crops in succesaion 
Essentially, each is a number of pieces of glass in 
a tent or barn shape held together by wire Pat- 
tern, size, imd height varv according to the crop 
to be coverro and the manufacturer's design. A 
good cloche should be of simple design, rigid and 
culpable of standing up to ordinary winds, easily 
transported, and well ventilated 

The low barn cloche is probably the most 
economical type This is 23 m wide and 13 in 
high wlien erected, and will allow two rows of 
lettuce to be giown. with an intercrop of another 
vegetable The large barn or barn cloche of 
similar design, but with 12-in side is ivi in Ingh 
in the centre, enabling taller crops, e u . peas and 
dwarf beans, to be giown on, ahnost to maturity 
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Dwarf varieties should be used for growing 
under cloches, although methods of raising the 
cloches another foot or so have lieeii devised and 
are on the market, which allow the ase of taller 
growing varieties. Many different vegetables can 
be helped to some extent in tlie earlv stages, 
liesides those crops which can be growi entncly 
under cloches, the grower miisf decide what crons 
he needs and tit a rotation to cover as many crops 
as possible with the cloches available This Ls 
mainly a matter of experience, but books on I lie 
subject will suggest many variations that can be 
tnctl Intercropping with (puck- maturing crops 
can also be practised As mstances. radish or 
mustard and cress can be cropped between two 
rowsof lettuce, ora row of cos lettuce can be grown 
between two lows of cabbage lettuce 




Tii'ik- OF Ci.oriiKS— The most popular is the barn chadic. with l2-in sides it will cover >trawbcrrios 
and peas and beans lu th‘^ir early stages. The low bain will accommodate three rows of lettuce 
m winter and cucumbers m the summer. Plastic cluclic.s are growing m r>opularity, espcciallj 
thoi-e patteriLS using toughened plistic. and have some decided advantages over glass ones. 


The tomato cloche has sides 2t in s(inaTe and a 
bas.ll wmith of 20 in Many others of various 
shapes and sizes are oliercd, the' amateur shouJfl 
buy to suit bis own retimrements Other 
materials havx been tried instead of glass with 
varying success IMastic cloches are on the 
market, but tlieir lightness entails very B<vfe 
anchoring, and at the inoinent glass still seems to 
be the best material m most instances 

Gardening under cloches obviously is a subject 
too large to be dealt with m a few sentences, and 
the leader would be wadi advised to reler to one ot 
the books mentioned in the bibliographv for fuller 
infonnaLioii A few of the mam points are men- 
tsoned here and also under the individual crops 
Cloche cultivation is an intensive method of 
production, and this means that the land must be 
well cultivated and manured to ensure good- 
ipiallty crops a^ all times About ten days before 
crops are sown or planted the cloches aliuuld be 
put in tlie position where they are to be used, to 
warm the soil The crop is sometimes sown a 
month before the normal date, and this prewann- 
ing ensures that the soil can be cultivated to a 
good tilth, as well as giving the plants a good start 
Watering is a problem that often bothers the 
amateur Provided the soil is well watered at 
sowing time, there should be no need to decloche 
to water. Rain seeping under the cloches and 
a spray directed over them occasionally will 
provide enough for the crop in normal weathir; 
on dry. sandv soils it may be necessary to spray 
over the cloches more often. A mulch of compost 
13 also very useful to help retain water. 


It must be remembered fhat the glass of cloclios 
will need cleaning from time to tune, the ciop 
still needs the maximum liglit available, .ilthough 
shading of certain crops mav be necessaiy in hot 
sun 

Artichokes. — Two different plants arc grown as 
artichokes One, the .Jems ilem artichoke (UeUan- 
thuH (nbrro<ius), is related to the sunflower and is 
grown for its tuberous routs, wluch aie ■second in 
food value only to the potato It will grow in 
poor soil, but ami>lv repav.s good cultivation, and 
may be placed at the more exposed eiul of the 
vegetable plot as a windbreak and sciecn Tubers 
should be planted during February or March, on 
well-manured ground in drills 4-0 in deep, ami 
2 ft 0 in apart, with 15 in between the tubers, 
line treipiently dining the summer and cut the 
stalks down in early winter The tubers may then 
be lifted ami stored, or better dug as required, 
reserving a number for replanting the following 
Februarv 

The other type, the globe artichoke iCynara 
Acolymii'i), is often grown as an ornamental plant, 
but IS esteemed as a vegetable for Its young, fleshy 
flower-heads, which must lie cut before the scales 
begin to open, after which they become hard ami 
unpalatable. A deep, rich, well-manured soil is 
required, and after planting In early spring in rows 
4 ft apart, with 2 ft between the plants, a com- 
post or manure mulch is Ijeneflcial A good crop 
may be expected for five or six 3 ’^ear 8 provided an 
annual dressing of manure is applied. After this 
tiino they should be replaced by young suckers. 
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planted In a fresh position. A covennu of straw 
or brackun on the crowns is advisable during 
winter. 

Aspara^. — This will prow on most types of 
soil provided that drainage is good and that 
plenty of organic matter is available The site 
for the asparagus bed should be double dug in the 
autumn prior to planting, and a generous dressing 
of about half a ban ow load of manure per square 
yard incorporated. Crowns up to three years 
old may be bought, but it is found that one-year- 
old crowns give Wie best results Plants mav be 
obtained cheaply by sowing seed In late March in 
drills IMn deep and 18 in apart and thinning 
the seedlings to 4 in apart It is thought that 
male plants produce more stalks of bettei Quality 
than female plants, hut at present no supplies ot 
male crowns alone are available 

Planting may be on the single-row system or the 
wide-bed system In tiie single-row system 
crowns are planted 18 in apart m rows 4i ft 
apart, the wide-bed system eonsi.its of 5-ft lieds. 
with three rows of crowns bS in apart each way. 
and 2 ft between each bed. Planting is liest 
done during April and the plants arc placed in a 
trench 8 in deep and 1 ft wide, with a slight 
ridge at the base, and covered with 3 in of soil 
Tlie remaining soil is worked in during the summer. 
The roots should never be allowed to dry out 

The following March 2 oz persq yd of sulphate 
ot ammonia should he applied, in subsequent 
years 3 oz. per sq yd of “ National Growinore ” 
applied at the same time, followed by 2 oz per sq 
yd of sulphate of ammonia m dune, aftei cutting, 
can be used Salt, as a fertiliser, is not lecom- 
mended nowadavs An annual dressing of 
manure or compost in November is desirable 

No cutting should bo done for the first two y'oars 
alter p'antirig and only a light out taken in the 
third year After this a six-to-eight-week bcasun 
beginning in early May is usual The spears 
should be cut when about 4 in above soil level 
and severed about 2 or 3 in below the soil, giving 
an overall length of 0-7 in The fronds should 
l)e cut in October before the seeds drop, but not 
during the summer, as the plant is weakeni'd 
Weeds slioiild ho kept down aud in the autumn 
the plant may he earthed up 

Varieties ‘Connover’s Colossal ’ aud ‘ KiJner’s 
I’edigrec ’ 

Beans. Tliree types are commonly grown, as 
follows , 

Broad Beans are the hardiest and can. in wann 
gardens, be sown during autumn to obtain an 
#^irlv crop. Little is gamed bv this lus a rule, and 
sowing in well-manured ground m Fcbruxrj, wlie.i 
the soil !8 frost free, with successional sowings 
during March and April, Is generally better m 
most gardens The soil is broken down, finely 
rvked, and the seed sown 9 in apart in drills 3 in 
deep, with 18 in. between each row. K double 
rows are 80 ^vn 10 In should be left between the 
rows, and 2 ft between each pair of rows Stak- 
ing mav be necessary Plants from sowings under 
glaos or under cloches In January may be used to 
obtain an earlier crop, the cloches should he 
removed in March and a turther crop sown, and 
recloched. 

Black aphis was a serious pest, but is now easily 
checked by pinching out the young tips and apply- 
ing malathion or lindane as soon as anv are seen 
The pods may be used iKjfore the beans arc fully 
developed and sliced as arc runner beans, but 
normally they are picked when the beans are well 
formed biif not tough 

Varieties. ‘Aquadiilce ’ and ‘Green Master- 
piece.’ 

Dwarf Beans (which Include French. Kidney, 
and Haricot Begins) may be cither used as young 
pods m a similar manner to runner beans or 
ripened in the pod for winter use. A rich well- 
manured soil gives the best results, and seeds 
sown during the first wcirfc m May. 2 In. deep and 
6 m apart, in drills 18 In apart, may be followed 
bv a second sowing at the end of May. The young 
plants should be thinned* out to 1 ft. apart and 
small twigs used to stake them. If sown earlier, 
frost damage may occur. Seeds may also be 
sown in the greenhouse and the seedlings trans- 


planted. or sown under cloches In the last week in 
March, provided the soil has been prewarmed. 

The plants, as long as the pods arc picked over 
frequently, will continue to bear until the frosts, 
a little liquid manure will be bcnt^cial during 
the summer. A late sowing in Julj^ cloched iu 
September, will continue the season into the 
autumn 

If required for winter use (Haricot varieties) 
certain plants should be left unpicked and the pods 
allowed to ripen on the plants. They should not 
be picked green . if unripe when frosts come, the 
plants should be pulled up and dried in a shed. 

V'^ancties ‘ The Prince ’ (Cloche). ‘ Master- 
piece.’ and ‘ Comtesae de Clmmbord ’ (Haricot). 

Runner Beans are the most popular type, and 
can be grown in two ways either without stakes, 
m which case the tips ot main and side shoots arc 
regularly pinched out to make a bushy, dwarf 
plant, a method often used by farmers, or staked, 
with <‘ross poles, allowing the plants to cliriii) to 
the tops of the priles before pinching Seed is 
sown from early May (rnid-Apnl under cloehe^s) 
until late June, depending on the danger of frost, 
usually in a double row with drills 15 iu apart, and 
with seeds 3 in deep and 6 in apart in tlie rows, 
alternate plants being removed later 

Staking should be done as soon as the flist pair of 
leaves unfolds, and a surface mulcli is then applied 
If the beans are to be dwarfed the rows shoulrl be 
about 18 111 or 2 ft apart, aud pinching ma\ he 
required about once a wei'k A good, well- 
luaiiured soil is eshcutial. ami plenty of moisture 
IS required The flowers may fad to sot in <lr\ 
weather, and an evening spray ot water is helpful 
in preventing this " running ol! ” llai ve.itiiig 
should bo earned out icgiilarly while the pods au 
young, before the seeils swell, older r>uds are 
stiingv and seldom worth eating 

Varieties ‘ White Czar ’ (white-flowered, heavy 
cropper) and ‘ Streimhne ’ 


Beetroot. — From in d- \pril onwards varielies of 
beet mav be sow-n on soil that has not recentlv 
been mamircil but is in good heart,, on fieshlv 
manured soils coarse, forked roots subject, to eiaek- 
ing occur. Jf in poor condition a light dressing of 
a complete fertiliser should be given before sow ing 
Sow in drill . 1 in deep and 12 m apart and make 
a tln»t thinning to 4 m ajiait when the first rough 
leaf appears, and a second later, leaving () in 
between the plants 'rransplanting is madvis.itilc 
Early roots for summer pulling may be obtained 
from a sowing of a Glolve type m mid- April, and 
the mam sowing should be made during May or 
early .fime lor the w'lnter supply \ sowing under 
cloelie.s III I.ite Feliniaiy will provide roots tor 
pulling in late May 

On a heavy soil the oval-rooted types arc i)cst 
Init on a lighter soil the long-rooted types mav be 
used A sowing m late July of the Globe type 
will provide beet for use at the end of winter 
8alad beet from earlv sowings may be pulled as 
required, the main crop should be allowed to 
mature and is lifted in (Jctolier before the roots 
become woody and tough. Any damaged roots 
should not be stored Twist off the tops just 
above the roots, shake the soil from the roots, 
and store in boxes of sand or peat in a frost-free 
shed It clamped outside, straw anil a thick 
layer of soil should be used. If frost reaches them 
they are syioilt 

Varieties globe — ‘ Detroit Bod,’ ' lied Globe, 
and ‘ Crimson Globe ’ . oval — ' Cobham Early ’ . 
long — ‘ Clieltenliam (freen Top ’ 

Sugar lieet is similar but is white, not red- 
fleshed. and IS mainly a farm crop: it desired it 
may be grown in a similar manner. Care should 
be taken in hoeing all beet crops to avoid damage 
to the small surface loots which feed the swollen 
rootstock. 

Borecole . — See Kale. 


Brasslca. — A generic name of vegetables usuallv 
kimwn to gardeners as “ greens.” This group 
Includes bnissels sprouts, cabbages, cauliflowers, 
kale, turnips, kohl-rabi, broccoli, and couve 
tronchuda. As they are all related, similar soli 
and cultural treatment is needed, and many pests 
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and diseases are common to them. Each is dealt 
with under a separate heading. 

Broccoli. — See Cauliflower. 

Brussels' Sprouts.— Younir plants from seed 
sown thinly in a nursery seed bed dunni? mid- 
March can be transplanted durinir May or .lane 
'L’he soil should be linn, well drained, in Kood 
heart, and contain adequate lime, some manure 
preferably having becui dug m during the winter, 
a supplementary dressing of 2 oz superphosphate 
and 1 oz of sulphate of potash per stiuare yanl h 
given before planting. The young plants ahoulil 
be set out 3 ft apart both wavs, planted llrinly. 
4ind watered in thoroughly Regular hoeing is 
necessary, and about a month after planting a 
little soil should be drawn lound the stems 

If growth seems weak a top dressing of mtro- 
chalk should be given and this repeated in early 
Septeinl)er As the lower leaves yellow, c ut 
them oif and gather the sprouts as they mature, 
picking from the liottom of the stem Where 
space 13 available a succession of sowings Imm 
March to June can be made to lengthen the eroi)- 
ping period. 

Club root, the worst disease of buut ica.s, is kept 
in check by only using well- limed, w'etl-drained 
soil, and dipping the roots m 4% calomel Ixitorc 
planting, and cabbage root fly, a irequeiit insect 
pest, by using dieldnii 

Varieties early — ‘ Cambridge No 1 mid- 
season — ‘ Itous Lench ’ and ‘ Triumph ’ (dark 
foliage, distinct). 

Cabbage. —Sowings in March and April lor siun- 
mer use, in l\Tay or dune for winter use. and in 
late duly or August lor spring use will give a suc- 
cession of calibagea all the year round .Seed is 
sown tlunlv in a nurs<‘ry bed ot well-tinned, limed 
soil, clear ot weoils, lii drills J m deep and C m 
apart, and the seedlings are diudeil with D 1) T 
to check flea beetle attack (prevalent with all 
bnissica seedlings) All e.ibb,' ges arc gToss feeder , 
and a well-drained soil ui good heart, with 
adequate lime, is requiied 

“ Spring cabbage ” should l)e sown diuing late 
July (north) and Augast (south/ If sown too 
early the plants may “ bolt ” witliout making a 
heart The young plants are set out m mid- 
September 18 in apart and with 18 iii between 
the rows if for hearting, or 0 in apart wj,h 18 in 
between the rows. In which case the alternate 
plants are cut for “ .spring greens ” On a ho.ivv 
aoil ridging along the rows ot plants keeps the soil 
round the roots drained and helps to prevent 
loosening by tro.sts In cold districts cloche.s may 
be u.sed with advantage to help plants through the 
winter. In early Maicli a dres-sing of 1 oz. per 
s(i vd of Hulphatc of aminoiiia or uitro-chalk is 
a good stimulant 

Seed of “ summer ” ami “ autumn cabbage ” 
i.s sowMi m March and April and planted during 
late May and Juno. 18 in to 2 ft c.uih way be- 
tween the plants, depending on the variety The 
plants should be tlioroughly watered, both befoie 
and after transplanting A top dressing of 1 oz 
i)er sq yd mtro-clialk inav be given if required 

“ Winter cabbage/’ maturing from October to 
Eebiuary from r.owmgs during May and early 
.June, are set out 2 It apart each way m July or 
early August, iLsu.iJly on ground which has been 
cropped with early potatoes or peas No nitrogen 
fertiliser should be given late in the season, as 
soft growth, liable to frost damage, is encouraged 
A balanced fertiliser, such as “ National tlrow- 
more.” may be used if needed When the stalks 
of cabbage are left standing over winter a coimnoii 
practice is to cut across the tops to obtain bunches 
of leaves, for use as gieens during early spring 

. “ Savoy cabbages ” mature during winter and 
early spring from seed sown in May Seedlings 
are transplanted in late July and early August 
on to land manured for the previous crop, to which 
a dressing of 2 oz superphospliate and 1 oz sul- 
phate of potash per square yard h.is been given 
The young plants should be set out 2 ft. apart 
each way. they are exceptionally hardy, and 
should be grown in every garden in case ot a lard 
winter. 

Varieties; Spring sowing — autumn cutting. 
Greyhound’ (early). ‘ Winnlngstradt ’ Autumn 


sowing — spring cutting. 'April,’ ‘Wheeler’s 
Imperial.’ Savoy ' Onnsklrk Ij.ite Green ’ 

Ked Cabbage Is slow to mature; plants from 
sowings in August are transplanted 6 in each way 
in autumn and set out in early spring 18 in each 
way. They are ready to cut in late summer. 


Cardoon (Cynaia cardunculus). — Closely related 
to the globe ariiclioke and grown for the bUnehed 
hearts Seed is sown m trenches 18 in wide and 
1 ft deep. 3 m of manure is worked into the 
bottom .soil and covered with 3 in of fine soil. 
T’hiee or lour seeds are dibbled in every 18 in 
and covered with a flower pot till visible, and then 
thinned out. leaving one strong seedling at each 
station Protection from sun and late frosts is 
provided by twigs over the trench, and copious 
watering is given diiruig the summer. On a line 
day in September the plants aie blanched by tie- 
ing the leaves together and covering with drv 
hay, 3 in thick, kept m position by raflla. and 
earthed up in the same way as celery. Blanching 
is completed in about a month. Litter over the 
top protects them from frost. 


Carrots. — A light, well-drained soil, enriched 
with de< ayed organic matter, is suitable for car- 
rots No fresh in.inure should be given, but a 
light dresMiig of “ National Growmore ” fertiliser 
can be applied prior to sowing The surface is 
lelt rough until sowing time and then broken 
ilown to a tine tilth The first sowing is made in 
early April in drills i in deep and 12 In. apart, 
and a .succe-ssion is obtained bv sowing at intervals 
of a nmnth until the end of July 

Un heavy, imfavonrable soils stump-rooted 
varieties are best grown, long-rooted varieties 
needing a light soil Thin out the stump-rooted 
varieties to 4 m apart and the longer vn«ieties to 
»> in ’rhinnings should be removed and the soil 
pressed firmly back to minimise damage by carrot 
fly The early sowings are pulled as required, but 
the later sowings lor winter use should be lifted in 
October and stored in slightly damp sand m a 
frost -proof shed or clamped In the open 

Frames and cloches are sometimes used to obtain 
early and late carrots Seed of a quick-growing 
variety, such as ' Amsfordam Forcing ’ or ‘ Early 
Nantes,’ .-^own in late January under cloches or in 
frames will provide an early crop, the same varie- 
ties sown m flames or cloches in early August will 
provide young carrots for the autumn. Carrot fly 
is a bail peat, esfiecially on light soils, the seedlings 
should be iliLsfed with lindane or dieMnn when 
2-4 m high to prevent the flics from egg laying 
Varieties globular — ' Early Gem stump- 
rootetl — ‘ French Short Uorn ’: intermediate — 
‘Amsterdam Forcing’ and ‘Early Nantes', 
long — * St. Valery ' and * Long Red Surrey.’ 


Catch Crops. — A term used for quick-growing 
crops intcrplanted between rows of other crops 
Rvdishes lietwecii rows of broad beans, and 
lettuce between celery rows provide examples. 
Ill this way the best use of a limited amount of 
land can be made. 


Cauliflower. — Broceoh Is for all practical pur- 

po. ses a hardy winter cauliflower. Seed is sown 
i in deep in a nursery bed from mid-Apnl to 
inid-Miiy. dopeudmg on the variety, and trans- 
planted during June and July on to Arm soil, well 
manured for the previous crop The plants aie 
set out 2 ft. apart each way. 2 oz superphosphate 
and i oz of sulphate of potash per square yard 
may lie hoed m before transplanting No 
nitrogenous manure should be given late in the 
year 

Varieties: cauliflower — * Snowball ’ (summer). 
‘ Majestic ' (autumn). Broccoli — ‘ Snow’s Winter 
White ’ (winter). ‘ St. George ’ (early spring) 
Sprouting broccoli — ' Nine Star Perennial ’ (a 
many-headed sort). 

Sprouting broccoli is very hardy, has a more 
leafy head, and is cultivated In the .same way 
Purple- and green-sprouting varieties are grown. 

Summer cauliflowers require a soil which has 
been limed and manured during the winter. 1-2 

oz. per sq. yd. of superphosphate should be glveu 
before transplantiug. An early sowing in frames 
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In February or March will provide plants for crop- 
ping in June. These should be hardened off and 
planted in March or April from 18 to 24 In. sQuare. 
depending on the variety. Seed sown outdoors 
In April in drills I in deep will give plants for 
transplanting in May or June, for cropping from 
late July onwards. If growth is slow a dressing 
of 1 oz per SQ yd. of sulphate of ammonia should 
be given Leaves broken over the curds will help 
to prevent any damage from early frosts. 
Varieties given in previous paragraph. 


Celeriac. — A plant allied to celery grown for its 
edible root, which resembles a turnip but has the 
flavour of celery, the stems are bitter to the taste 
and are not eaten It la used in salads or iioiled 
as other root crops Seed is sown in gentle heat 
in March and seedlings pricked out into seed-boxes, 
2 In apart each way In June, after hardening 
off. the seedlings are planted out in shallow drills 
18 In apart. leaving 12 In between each plant in 
the row. Water freely during the summer and 
remove side shoots as they appear. Lift the roots 
in October or November and store in a frost-free 
shed. 


Celery. — Richly prepared ground Is required 
A trench l.'i In wide and I ft fleep Is taken out 
and manure worked into the bottom of the trench 
The soil is then returned to within 3 in of the 
ground level Seed should be sown in early 
March at about 60® Fahrenheit and the seedlings 
pricked out in deep boxen 3 in each way and 
gradually hardened off Celerv seed Is very fine, 
and care should be taken to cover it with only a 
fine layer of soil; it covered too deeply it may not 
genninate 

In late May or June set the plants out in stag- 
gered dpuble rows I ft apart, with 10 in between 
the plants, and water them in Frequent watering 
during the summer is required, and a light dressing 
of nitrate of soda will stimulate them if growth 
IS poor Before earthing up to blanch the plants, 
tie the sterns loosely below the leaves and remove 
any suckers. Earthing up begins when the 
plants are about 15 In. high, the ground should 
1x3 moist, and the first earthing should only be 
slight. The second and tliird earthings, at 
intervals of about three weeks, should be more 
generous, but should never reach higher than the 
base of the leaves, and no earth should tall Into 
the heart For exhibition purposes brown-paper 
collars may 1x3 tied round the stalks before earth- 
ing. The flnal earthing should cover all the stems 
right up to the leaves, and tlic sfiil should slope 
away neatly In winter htter or bracken spread 
«iver the plants will help protect them from fro.st 

Celery lly Is a serious pest, and the brown leaf- 
blisters should be pinched to kill the maggot inside 
and lindane applied two or three times at for- 
mghtly inteivals Slugs should be dis<*ouraged 
with a good slug killer I.<eaf spot, a seed-borne 
•lisease, can be prevented by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture 

Varieties white—' Solid White i»ink — 

* Clayworth Prize Pink ’, red — ‘ Standard Bearer ’ 
self-blanchmg — * Golden Self-Blanching.’ 


Chervil. — An annual herb sown during March in 
drills 10 In apart, and thinned to 6 in in the rows 
Further sowings can be made during the summer 
Used In salads and soups. 


Chicory.— The young, blanched growths are 
used In winter salads. Seeds are sown in drills 
1ft apart In May, the young seedlings are thinned 
to 8 in. apart and grown on until October or 
November, when they are lifted and the roots 
trimmed to 8 or 10 In. long. They are then 
planted in deep boxes In a moist, sandy soil 5 in 
apart each way, leaving 1 in. above the soil sur- 
face. and the boxes put in a warm greenhouse or 
cellar. No light must reach the crowns, one 
method sometimes used Is to cover the crowns 
With 6 In. of sand WhCh the blanched growths 
show through they are about 0 in. high and ready 
for cutting. 


Chives. — These are like small onions, and the 
leaves are used for flavouring salads and soups. 


They are easily grown in window boxes and town 
gardens. Bulbs can be planted in March 6 in. 
apart and divided when the clusters become too 
large 

Com Salad or Lamb’s Lettuce. — (5ccasionally 
grown for the leaves, which are ased in early 
spring salads. Seed sown from August to October 
will provide plants for winter and spring use. 


Couve Tronchuda. — A large brassica known as 
“ Portugal cabbage," not generally suitable for 
smaller gardens Seed Is sown in March and the 
plants set out 2-3 ft. apart each way The hearts 
may be cooked in the same way as cabbage. 


Cress. — An annual growing rapidly from seed 
and used as a salad when only the seed leaves 
have developed. Seed sown as required, in boxes 
of light, moist .soil and covered with brown paper 
until germination, whpn It is removed, will provide 
salad all the year round. The seed is merely 
prassed into the soil and the boxes kept moist 
Cress may even be grown on damp flannel in a 
window. 

Cucumber. — The cucumber of tlie shops Is 
grown as a specialist crop under glass Tempera- 
turas of 85® Fahrenheit or more may be required, 
and only ocrasionally are they grown by the ama- 
teur. although cloche and Iraine culture Is now 
popular 

Ridge cucumbers, which arc smaller and prickly 
outside, may be grown outdoors in summer 
Plants from seed sown singly in pots under 
glass can be planted during late May on ridges of 
good, well-manured soil or. alternatively, sown on 
the ridges 1 in deep at the same date Water 
freclv during the summer and cut tht cucumber = 
while young to encourage further production 

It cloches are available greenhouse-raised cu 
cumbers can be planted under them, in mid-Apnl 
Frame cucumbers are less hardy, but voung plants 
raised under glass can be planted under cloches in 
early May 

Varieties- ridge — ‘ King of the Ridge ’ and 
* Stockwood Ridge’, frame— ‘ Conqueror ’ and 
‘ J'elegraph ’ 


Endive — Used in winter or autumn salads 
Seed IS sown <inring April In drills 18 in apart 
and the seedlings thinned to 12-15 in apart 
Sowings In June and August will provide a suc- 
cession A rich soil and plenty of moisture are 
the mam requirements, before eating blanching 
IS necess<iry. as the leaves are very bitter 'This ii 
achieved by ticing tlie leaves loosely together and 
covering the plants with inverted flow-er pots 
Iw'th the holes blocked) to exclude the light, 
frost should be k^pt out by piling litter over the 
pots in winter If cloches are used they can be 
coated inside with lime-wash to achieve the same 
elTect Alternatively, plants may be hfte<l m 
October and blanched in darkened frames 

Varieties siunmci’ — ' (been Curled winter — 
‘ Batavian Broad lx3aved ’ 


Fennel. — A perennial culinary herb msed In flsh 
sauces and salads Blanched stems may also be 
cooked In the same way as celery Seed is sown in 
drills 2 ft apart m rich soil and the seedlings 
thinned to IS in. 


French Beans . — See Dwarf Beans. 


Garlic. — One or two " cloves ” planted in 
February. 9 m. apart, will provide ample garlic 
(or salads, as only a little n required After 
growth is complete in summer the bulbs can be 
lifted, dried, and stored and some saved for re- 
planting 


Haricot Beans . — Sec Dwarf Beans. 


lierbs. — Many herbs are useful In small quanti- 
ties for flavouring and garnishing, as well as being 
decorative If possible, a separate herb garden 
should be made as a feature in the garden, or they 
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may be iiscd as edKini? plants. Perennial herbs, 
of which boraKG, caraway, chanioniile. chives, 
fennel, garlic, horseradish, lavender, mint, penny- 
royal. marjoram, rosemary, rue. sage, tansy, 
tarragon, and thymes arc the main types grown, 
thould be Bciven a permanent position Tho.se 
grown as annuals — anise, basil, coriander, dill, 
parsley, purslane, and summer savory — can lie 
used as “ flll-ins ” on the vegetable garden 
Prick and cobble paths associate well with herbs, 
imparting something of the character ol the gar- 
dens ot bygone days, when herb gardens were 
considered one of the most important features. 


Horseradish. — A deep-root mg pcreunial herb 
which appreciates a well-manured, moist soil 
It is easily propagated from root cuttings and can 
become a nuisance, as pieces of root left in the soil 
will make a new plant; care should bo taken to 
lift the complete root when digging it for use 
Straight roots planted m spring with the crowns 
6 in below soil level and I ft apart can be lifted 
for use in autumn, no tiirther treitment is 
required, apart from keeping weeds m check 
Some of the roots should be kept tor planting the 
following spring 


Kale. — Very useful during a cold winter, when 
other green vegetables are scarce, becau'-'e of its 
hardiness Seed sown in April or Mav will pro- 
vide young plants for transplanting IH m apart 
eacli way in Ju!v or earlv August, on to a site 
used for peas or early potatoe^i, in good heart A 
catch crop ot lettuce can usually be taken fiom 
lietween the rows The variety ' lluiigry (Jap ’ 
18 usuallv sown m rows IH in apart whore it is to 
mature and thinned, leaving IS in between the 
jtlants There are many varieties, which types 
me grown is a matter of person.il preference 
Varieties ‘ Cottager’s ' and ‘ Hungry (Jap ’ 


Kiduey Boans. — Sec Dwarf Beans 


Kohl Rabl -A lirassiea with a swollen stem 
base, in flavour and appearance something be- 
tween a turnip and a cabbage Seeds sown m 
April in rows 1 ft apart are thinned to I ft ap.iit 
in the rows, and the swollen stem hai vested when 
about the size of a tennis ball Jf left fo grow it 
becomes coarse 


Lamb’s Lettuce . — Sec Corn Salad. 


Leeks. — A vcget.able which ref)a\s iilantmg on 
a well-manured soil if they are to follow winter 
greens, then niaimro or compost shouhi be dug 
in alter the prcMous crop is cleared Leeks mav 
be sown from earlv Marrh to April in lines 8 in 
.apart on a prepared su'd bod and the seedlings 
transplanted as land becomes available during 
.luiie and .Tub. when about 0 m liigb Tbmnmg 
in file scc<l bed shmild be nmiecessarv provided 
file sowing lias been correct Tlie seedlings arc 
set out 0 in apart in rows 15 in apart, a hole is 
made with a dibber, and each seedling dropped in 
and watered thoroughly Mo firming i.s needed, 
the watering sliould tighten the plants sumciently 
Alternatively, drills 4 m deep and 15 in apart 
can be diawn out w'lth a lioe and the plants put 
in 9 in apart In tlie dnll.s 

Kegular hoeing is reipured. and a feed of sul- 
phate of ammonia (1 oz per gallon of water) can 
lie applied if in poor growth In September a 
little earth should be drawn up around the roots, 
which should, by then, be almost full grown 
Leeks are vciv hardy and can be left in the soil 
until required for use. 

Varieties. ‘ Ljon ’ and ‘ Musselburgh ’ 


Lettuce.— Two main types are grown, cos let- 
tuce. a summer crop witli long, straight leaves 
that curl inwards naturally or are tied in so that 
the heart is more or less blanched, and cabbage 
lettuce, which are broad and srireadlng. with 
round cabbage-like hearts, and are grown to sup- 
ply salad all the year round. Ixsttuce shouk^ be 
grown on ground manured during autumn or 
winter, dug and left rough till planting time, 
when it Is broken down and raked to a fine tilth. 


Seed, sown in Jami.iry In frames and cloches, or 
outdoors in March and at fortnightly intervals 
thereafter, a little at a tune, until September out- 
doors. or October in frames and cloches will 
provide lettuce for most of the year. Sow thinly 
in drills i in deep, in rows 1 ft apart, and thin 
out or transplant young seedlings so that they are 
9-12 in apart, depending on the variety, (iuick, 
uncheckeil growth wifh adeiiiiate moisture Is 
reiiuircd. a dressing of boneirieiil worked into the 
soil before planting and a light dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia in water on poor soils will help giowth 
considerably Aphids may be troublesome, and 
should be checked bv using lindane or malathion 
Varieties summer — ‘All the Year Hound’ 

and ‘ ('oiitmuitv early spring — ‘Arctic King’ 
and ‘ Cobhaiii CJreen ’ 


Maize . — See Sweet Corn. 

Marrows — Pumpkins, gourds, bush, and trailing 
marrows all require similar treatment: plenty of 
sun and water and a rich soil, such as an old hot- 
bed or compos* heap, which will provide a porous 
niediuiu of humus Seed can be sown singly in 
pots under gla.sa in March, or outdoors on the site 
m Mav For cloelies a bush vanctv must bo used, 
and grcenhoiLse-raised plants are cloched in mid- 
April Plant four or five seeds In groups about 
(1 in. apxrt and 1 in deep and finally thin to two 
plants 15 in apart I’rotcction from late frosts 
mav be nece'^sary Water copiously and hoe 
regularly (’lut marrows wlien about 12 lu long 
to encourage further fruits Some can be left 
until they are full size and cut before the frosts, 
tor storing in a dry. frost-proof place 

V’arietics bush- (Jreen Bush ’ and ‘ M’hito 
Busb ’. trailing — ‘ Long (Jrcen Trailing ’ 

Melons — Although usually a glasshouse crop, 
melons can be grown outdoors under cloches and 
in frames Seed is sown under glass in April at 
90® Fahrenheit, and Becdlings can be set out 3 ft 
apart in early May, Tlie soil should be manured 
generoasly and the seedlings planted on a mound 
of compost mixed with soil The plants must be 
stojiped at the timrth or fifth leal to encourage 
laterals. Two can he selected to grow on and. 
when 18 in long, pinched out to obtain sub- 
later ils. which will bear the fruit The female 
flowers mav require pollinating, and on a sunny 
div a male flower or rabbit’s tail can be used to 
transfer the pollen, as soon as the young Iniits 
swell, remove all but fw’o or three per idaiit and 
pinch back the laterals bearing fruit to two leaves 
from the melon A feed of dried blood once a week, 
with plenty of watering (though not saturation') 
wdl help the developing fruits. Light shading 
mav be necessary 

Varieties ’ Dutch Net ’ and ' Tiger ’ 


Mint. — Fi-asily grown from suckers in auv soil 
For winter use a few pieces can be planted m a 
frame A number of varieties — ‘Apple Mint,’ 
* I’eppermint,’ and ’ Spearmint ’ — can be grown 
besides common mint. 


Mushrooms. — (Jrowing mushrooms is really a 
sjiecialist occupation For the experimental 
amateur, beds of composted stablc-inanure are 
made up in a warm, damp cellar or disused air-rairt 
shelter Pieces of spawn are inserted when the 
temperature of the compost has dropped to about 
70" Fahrenlieit and the whole bed covered with 
an inch of inert siib-soil. ’['he air temperature 
should be from 00" to 70“ Fahrenheit, and in a 
few weeks mushrooms mav appear. Full instruc- 
tions will be given with the spawn, but it is adv Is- 
able to con.sult a text-book dealing with the cul- 
I ture, as even for professional growers a crop Ls 
j never certain. 

Mustard. —Grown exactly In the same way as 
cress, but is ready two or three days earlier If 
used together, mustard seed should be sown two 
, or three days after cress. Agam It is the seed 
I leaves which are eaten. 


Onions. — These respond well to good cultiva- 
tion. The site is dug deeply in winter, manure 
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Incorporated, and left rough until February, when 
It 1 b broken down to a fine tilth and firmed well 
Seed can be sown 1 In. deep in drills during 
August and planted in March for exhibition onions, 
but the usual practice Is to sow seed in late Feb- 
ruary outdoors or under glass in January and 
transplant during April in rows 12 in. apart with 
0 In. between the onions, taking care to keep the 
bases about i in below the surface If sown 
outdoors and thinned the thinnings may be used 
in salads. Autumn-sown onions are liable to bolt, 
but less liable to attack by onion fly than spring- 
sown plants. 

Dressings of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of potash may be given during the growing season, 
but not later than July In August the tops are 
bent over to hasten ripening and the bulbs har- 
vested in a dry spell at the end of the mouth, 
first laying them on the ground for a day or 
two to dry off They should Ije stored in a dry. 
airy place The chief pest is onion fly, controlled 
by dusting the seedlings with aldrin at the loop 
stage. Onion seta are small onions produced 
the previous summer, stored and replanted in 
spring to obtain very large bulbs. They are 
particularly valuable on pour soils. 

Varieties- spring sowing — ‘ Bedfordshire Cham- 
pion.’ ‘ Best of AH.' and ‘ White Silverskm ' 
(pickling); autumn sowing — ‘Giant Zittau.’ 
‘ Sutton's Solidity.’ and ‘ White Lisbon ’ (salad 
onions) : sets — ‘ Ebenezer ’ and * Stuttgarter 
Kelsen.’ 


Parsley. — Sow thinly in rows 8 in apart during 
March and again in July for a succe.ssion of young 
foliage, thin to 4 in between plants. 


Parsnip.— (Jrow parsnips on ground manured 
for a previous crop, it given fresh manure split- 
ting and forked roots occur Dig the soil deeply, 
and at sowing time in March, work the soil to a 
tine tilth Gn a soil unsuitable for deep-rooted 
crops special holes 10-12 In. apart, filled with 
sifted soil, may be prepared If this method has 
to be used four or five seeds are sown per hole, 
nonnally drills 15 in apart and 1 In deep are made 
and four or five seeds sown every 0 in The seed- 
lings are thinned, leaving one at each station 
Parsnips should be lelt in the ground until needed, 
litter over the rows will ease lifting m frosty 
weather 

Varieties ‘ Evesham ’ and ‘ Student.’ 

Peas. — Dig the ground well in autumn and add 
a generous amount of yianure or compost Seed 
sowing begins at the end of February, and can be 
i.'ontinued at three- weekly intervals until carlv 
July. Under cloches sowings m January and 
October will lengthen the season Both early 
and late sowings should be of a (lulck-maturmg 
variety Seed Is sown in drills 0-8 in wide and 
3 m deep, with ‘2 ft between drills, the seeds can 
lie scattered thinly in the drill or spaced 3 m 
apart in a treble row Cover with 2 or 1 in of 
soil and as soon as the peas are about '2 in. high 
stake with twigs 

Failures are often due to attacks by birds and 
field-mice. The former should be discouraged 
by netting and the latter by trapping Pea-sticks 
will be necessary for the taller varieties which 
should have 3-4 ft. between the rows Witli 
limited space only the dwarf quick-maturing 
varieties should be used, A summer mulch will 
keep the soil moist, and picking should be done 
regularly. 

Varieties 1^-2 ft — ‘ Kelvedon Wonder.’ 
* Kelvedon Triumph.’ and ‘Meteor’ (cloches); 
2i ft. — ‘ Onward 3i-4 ft — ‘ Gladstone.’ 

Potatoes. — In general. It is only economic for 
the amateur to produce an early crop; the mam 
winter supply can be grown If room and labour are 
available. They should lie grown on land well 
manured the previous season, dressed at planting 
time with a mixed fertiliser, such as “ National 
Growmore," at a rate of lb. to a 30-yd. row. 
The soil should not contain too much lime, as the 
damage of scab disease is Increased. 

“ Seed ” tubers about the size of a large egg are 
best used, and these can be bought or saved from 
the previous season’s crop. Large potatoes may 


be cut leaving about three eyes to each part. New 
stocks should be bought occasionally if the “ seed ” 
Is home saved to obviate risk of virus. “ Seed ” 
should be put in trays during February In a frost- 
proof shed to sprout, and m early April the 
" flrst-eaihes ” can be planted. * 

Drills ‘2 ft apart and 4-5 m. deep are taken out 
and the sprouting “ seed ” planted 12 m. apart in 
the rows. Malncrop varieties are planted In early 
May 15 In. apart. The young growths should be 
protected from frost by earthing up slightly, and 
a further earthing is done as the potatoes mature. 
This practice of earthing prevent., the tubers near 
the surface from becoming green when exposed to 
light. kee):>s weeds down, and protects the tubers 
from spores of potato blight, which are washed 
into the gullies. If growth is poor sulphate of 
ammonia can be apiilicd at a r ite of i Ib per 30- 
yd. row. Early varieties should mature in late 
July and later varieties In September and October; 
when the tops (haulm) tuio yellow the crop can 
be lifted, dried for a few hours (too much light 
will turn them greefi). and stored in boxes m a 
frost-proof shed or clamps. No damaged tubers 
should be stored Clamps outside can be made by 
laying straw on a flat site and building the pota- 
toes into a ridge-shaped heap, this is then covered 
witli a thick layer ot straw and then by a (i-in 
layer of soil, interspersed with straw “ chimneys ” 
to aerate the clamp. 



Skrd Potatoes — Good seed is essential for 
first-rate crops. Illustration shows (left) a 
well-sprouted tuber, (centre) a large well- 
sproiited tuber suitable for cutting, and 
(right) a poor, badly sprouted tuber. 

Potato blight is a common disease, and control 
by spraying with '* Boinsol ” before the leaves 
touch in the rows is effective VbriLS di'^eases, 
spread by greenfly, are cheeked by using “ seed ’’ 
from Scotland, whcic greenfly is less troublesome 
because of the lower temperatures Colorado 
beetle shoulfl be watched for. and if found riotilled 
to the Ministry of Agriculture 

Varieties early — 'Arrau 'Pilot, ’ ’Duke of 
York,’ and ‘Epicure*, mam — ‘Arran Banner.' 
' King Edward,’ and ' Majestic.’ 

Pumpkin . — See Melon. 


Radish. — Most cultivated ground is suitable for 
growing radishes, succesaional sowings at fort- 
nightly intervals from early March until May in 
drills i in deep should be made Summer-sown 
radishes bolt and are hot and tough, but aatuinn 
sowings for late salads can be made. As radishes 
germinate very quickly, they can be sown together 
with another crop and used quickly, and also 
enable the rows to be seen and hoed early 

Varieties. ‘ French Brcaklast ’ anti ‘ Scarlet 
Globe ’ 


Rhubarb. — Before planting the ground should 
be generously manured and deeply dug. Crowns 
are planted in March. 3-4 ft, apart each way and 
mulched, but no rhubarb should be pulled until 
the following year, when a light pull can be taken. 
Remove any flowering shoots and give a dressing 
of sulphate of ammonia if growth is weak. 
Manure well each winter; if early supplies are 
nelded, some of the crowns can be covered witli 
inverted buxe^ or barrels and a packing of loose 
straw or bracken. An astablished, well-cultivated 
bed will continue almost Indefinitely. 
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Sage. — A hardv fihrub lor the herb warden easily 
raised from cuttiiiKs. The leaves are harvested 
and dried lu summer. 


Salsify lOyster Plant). — A winter root rather 
like a parsnip which requires similar growing 
conditions 


Savoy . — See Cabbage. 


Scorzonera. — A winter root cultivated in the 
same way as salsify It has a purplish root instead 
of tlie yellow -green one of salaity. 

Sea-kale — A perennial plant native to our sea- 
shores. which can be either grown from seed sown 
in March and left for two years to produce forcing 
crowns or from bought thongs, which are planted 
during March, 9 in apart in groups of three, 
leaving 3 ft between grouv>s I3urlng summer a 
manure mulch and nitrogenous fertiliser can be 
applied When the tops die down in antnnin the 
Clowns are covered with boxes to force and blanch 
the new growths ('rowns can be covered m 
Kuecespion to keep a supply I'^arlier sea-kale can 
be obtixined by lifting crowns in No\ ember 
'I'hese arc planted in batches tlvo or six to a pot. 
wMtered well, and a second pot. with the liole 
blocked, pl.aced over them In a warm green- 
house or similar position they should develop 
Budlciently for cutting in about three weeks 
Slugs are the chief pest outside, and should be kept 
in check by a proprietary slug-killer 


Shallots — A popular crori for the small garden 
iShallots are purchased as bulbs, like small onions 
A deep. wcU-in.iriured soil is re(iuired. as lor 
onions, and they are planted during Februarv. 
the bulbs being preased .about half their length 
into soft soil. 6 in apart in tlie rows, leaving 1 It 
between rows, in mid-July the little buneho-s ot 
linlbs can be lifted J.eavc them on the siirfate to 
dry lor a tew dajs and then store in a <lrv. frost- 
proof shed Some, about the si/e of a shilling, 
should be kept for planting the lollowing \car 


Spinach —Sowings In February to April on a 
well-inanurcd soil will piovide a su<;cession during 
the summer Sow in drills 1 in deep and 111 in 
apait and thin the voung plants to 3 in . and then 
to 6 in . using the second tliinning to eat 
sowing of tlie prickly variety m August at the 
same distances will provule a winter crop When 
picking gather a few le.ives from each plant in the 
low 

^'arJeties 'America ' and ‘ (Jlant Fiickly ’ 


Sprouting Broccoli.— .Sfc Cauliflower. 


Sugar Beet . — See Beetroot. 


Swede. — S('i Turnip. 

Sweet Com (Maize). — Gardeners should distm- 
gui'^li liclween the tj pcs ol maize used for poultry 
food and those which supply sweet corn for 
liuman consunuifiori It is wise fo use ch>ehes for 
growing KW'eet corn, as it is (uilv half-hardy and 
n sents transplanting Seeds sown under cloches 
in mid-Apiil in two drills 12 in apart and 1* in 
deep should lie placed 1 ft apart in st.iggered 
positions m the rows. More robust varieties mav 
need 15 in from plant to plant A soil well 
manured for tlie previous eroii is best used, and a 
muleli can be given as soon as the plants are a lew 
inche-s high The first cobs should be ready bv 
mid-July, and should bo oaten wlien the cob is 
milky 

Variety recommended: ' John Inncs Hybrid.' 

Tarragon.— A herb used for flavouring vinegar 
liaised by root division in spring. Cut down and 
dried for use in winter. 

Tomato. — A sunny, sheltered site is required, 
otherwise ripening outdoors In our climate is un- 
certain. Sow’ seeds under glass m late March and 


harden off the plants in a cold frame or buy plants 
for setting out m late May or early June The 
soil should be thoroughly dug and some artificial 
manuTe applied before planting Allow 18 In 
between plants and 2i ft between rows, and put 
m a strong stake with each plant. Keep to a 
single stem, pinching out side shoots regularly 
When four or five trusses are set pmcli out the 
top of the main shoot 

Feed with a liquid manure during summer 
Fruit which fails to ripen outdoors can be gathered 
and stored at about 50"’ Fahrenheit or the plants 
laid flat on the ground and covereil with cloches, 
when the tomatoes should ripen Under cloches 
plants can be planted out in mid-Apnl instead of 
late May. gaming six weeks growing time, and tlie 
Gloclies renmved when they become too large 

Potato blight attacks tomatoes, and a spray of 
“ Bouisol ” during the first week in August and 
repeated after fourteen davs will give a control 

Varieties’ ‘Market King’ and ‘ Monev 
maker’, some heavy-croiipiug soils ha\e little 
or no flavour and a thick skin 


Turnips. — Ground manured the previous season 
should be dug well and drcissed with ‘2 oz super- 
phosphatc per square yard An early variety 
laii be sown during April in drills i in deep and 
15 in apait, followed by enccessional sowings at 
three-week intervals as required The mam crop 
for storage is sown in July and August, and seed- 
lings should be thinned gradually to 10 in apart 
Use when about the sue of tennis balls A sowing 
c.m be made in September, left almost unthinned 
and the top.s used as “ green-3 ” m spring In 
autumn tlie storage crop is lifted and all un- 
damaged roots put in sand in a shed or clamped 
Flea beetle and turnip fly can be checked by 
!> I)T at the seedling stage 
Swedes are grt>wn m a siimhir manner^ 
\'arieties turnips — * Farly )Milan ’ {.summer) 
and 'Green Top Stone' (winter storage), 
swedes — ' Purple 'J’op.' 


Standaid References, 

Clocfie (hiTtlenxriQ, by J L IT Phase (Faber) 
(1948) (15s ) 

Ciaidenwg with Cloches, by Louis Flawn (Gifford) 
(1957) (16? ) 

Vegetable Garden Displayed (11 II S ) (1001) (Os ) 


FERTILISERS AND ORGANIC MANURES 

'I'hc elements essential for healthy plant growth 
may be roughly grouped into classes — first, those 
lecimrcd in some quantity, the major elements, 
nitrogen, potjussumi, and phosphorus, secondlv. 
falciuin, magnesium and sulphur, which are 
lecuurcd m lesser quantities, and thirdly’, tlie 
trace elements, boron, manganese, iron. zinc, 
copper, and molybdenum, of wbicb only minute 
quantities are needed, .\3 w'cll as the elements 
mentioned, others, such as silicon, aluinmiLim 
chlorine, nickel, and sodium, aie often found on 
plant analy’sis, but the ey'idence that these are 
essential is inconclusive, though they may be 
beneficial to cert.ain crops 

It IS important to remember, yvlien adding 
fertilisers to the soil, that different crops may 
require relatively more ot one element than 
another, but a balance between all the elements Is 
essential As an instance, bra.'vsicas (tlie cabbage 
family) are gross nitrogen leeders, while root crops 
lea. ciairots) refiuire far less nitrogen, and an 
excess mav be harmful A further point to notice 
Is tliat although an element may be present in the 
soil the plant may be unable to absorb .any^ because 
it IS being kept in an insoluble state bv excess of 
anotlier element An instance ot this is the fre- 
quent yellow and sickly aiipearaiice of plants on 
very chalky soils due to lack of Iron, which is 
present, but locked m an insoluble state by too 
much calcium 

The elements needed bv the plant are in the 
form of various compounds, such as nitrates and 
phosphatcjs. and may be applied as artificial 
fertilisers, which are manufactured, or as humus, 
wliich contams most of the foods required and 
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also provides the essential soil micro- organ isms 
or bacteria, without which the soil would be inert 
and no plants would grow Bacteria break down 
the complicated animal and vegetable matter of 
whlcli humus Is composed to soluble compounds 
which plants can absorb. Humus can be supplied 
as farmyard and poultry manure. leaf mould, 
compost, sewage sludge, spent hops, and from 
animal by-products like hoof and horn, dried 
blood, meat and bone meal, and many others 


Nitrogen is mainly concerned with vegetative 
growth, encouraging leaf and stem formation It 
IS also contained in chlorophyll, the green colour- 
ing matter of the plant, and one of the symptoms 
of nitrogen starvation is a pale-green colour to tlie 
leaf, indicating a lack of chlorophyll Most of 
the nitiogen compounds used are soluble, and it is 
a wise maxim to apply “ little and often if 
Riven in large dosas much is washed tlirougli the 
soil and wasted. 

Nitrogenous fertiliser should not be given to any 
plant late in the season, as saimy growth, easily 
darniged by winter cold and froats. is encouraged. 
Similarly, at no time should large aiuinflties be 
given to any plant, as this results in an excess of 
leafy growth, which is very susceptible to ilisease 
and adverse conditions of drought and cold, also 
plants tend to be later tlowenng 

Sulphate of ammonia is the most used inorganic 
nitrogenous lertiliser, and is excellent for spring 
use on seed beds, lawns, and early crops. an<l it is 
contained m most fertiliser mixtures It makes 
soils acid In reaction, and If botn lime and nitrogen 
are reriuircd, nitro-chalk should be used iiLstead 
Other nitrogen fertilisers used are potassium 
nitrate, which has the advantage of supplying two 
major elements at once, and is very soluble, and 
nitrate ^ soda, often used on beet and mangolds 
The latter chemical should not be applied in 
excess, as too much sodium luis a bad effect on 
soil structure. 'I’hese inorganic fertilisers are all 
soluble and quick acting As a general guide, I oz 
of the fertiliser to a gallon of water, applied at 
1 oz to a square vard, is a good general summer 
dressing, given at intervals of two or three weeks 
It should always be given after ram or watering, 
and should be applied to the soil and not to the 
foliage 

Among organic fertilisers containing a per- 
centage of easily available nitrogen are dried 
blood, soot, and meat and fish meals Slower to 
decompose, and so having a more lasting elfect. 
tiro shoddy (wool waste) and hoof and hoin 


Phosphorus is concerned in the plant with the 
production of young cells of the root and shoot, 
and also encourages llovver and fruit production 
and early ripening Most of the compounds are 
relatively Insoluble (rendering absorption bv the 
plant dilftcult), and so large amounts can be sup- 
plied without deleterious effects, especially on acid 
soils, where the availability is less than on alkaline 
soils 

Pliosphonis is generally applied to the soil In 
the f^orm of phosphates, and among these super- 
phosphate of lime is quick acting, and is usually 
applied at 2-.") oz per sq yd m spring and sum- 
mer. when the need is greatest More slow acting 
18 basic slag, a by-pioduct of the steel industry, 
sold as a fine black powder and containing, besides 
phosphates, many of the trace elements, as well 
as a considerable percentage of lime 'I'his is 
good for application to acid, wet soils, but should 
not be applied to potatoes owing to the risk of 
scab (lisease with the Increase m the content of 
lime It should not be applied with sulphate of 
ammonia Bonemeal is also slow acting and also 
contains some nitrogen It is excellent for crops 
like tomatoes, and is also used extensively for 
oniamental and pot plants. 


Potassium, the third major element, is essential 
for good flower colour and ripeness in fruits. 
Dessert apples, potatoes, cereals, and root crons 
all need potash in some quantity, and if excess 
nitrogen has been applied a dressing of potash may 
counterbalance the effect. Sulphate of potiish is 
the main inorganic compound in use. Muriate 
of potash (potassium chloride), to which some 


crops are sensitive, is much less used . it should be 
applied as a winter dressing before the crop is 
sown to lose the impurities by weathering. Sul- 
phate of potash IS purer, and may lie applied 
during the growing season at 1 oz. per sq. yd. on 
the vegetable plot, and Is used in many proprietary 
fertiliser mixtures 

Wood ash contains variable quantities of potas- 
sium. and provided that tlie ash has not been 
washed by ram and the potas-smin leached out. is a 
iLseful addition to the soil, bracken, cut during 
June and July, when Urge amounts of potassium 
are present m the foliage, can be composted when 
green to provide a good supply of the element. 


Elements Required in Lesser Quantity.— ( '.il- 
ciimi, although required in small quantities in tlie 
plant, has profound effects on the soil Its mam 
function in the plant is m the production of the 
cell walls, but in the soil it helps to bind light 
soils together and to make the structure of stickv 
clay soil-i finer and more workable Also s(iiU 
without calcium are acid and tend to lock up 
some elements in an ULsoluble form Addition of 
calcium thanges the acidity, making it slightly 
alkaline or neutral, and releases the locked 
elements 

Calcium IS applied as some form or derivative 
of calcium carbonate, commoiilv known as lime, 
which can be obtained m various forms Hy- 
drated or slaked lime (calcium hydroxide) is 
commonly used on clay soils, and (halk or ground 
limestone on lighter soils Calcium is gradually 
leached from the soil, and it is necessary to replace 
it. or the soil becomes too acid and many i rops 
will fail to grow A normal dressing of lime t<^r .i 
vegetable garden Is about 4 oz lime or 4 lb clialk 
per square yard ev’^ery two or three years, and is 
best applied in autumn as a surface dre.ssmg after 
digging It should not be applied together with 
other fertilisers 'rhe amount of lime will dopend 
on the type ot soil, but it must l>e remembered 
that most vegetables grow best on a slightly acid 
soil 

(Jvpsuin, or calcium sulphate, is somet lines 
recommended to supply calcmin, but its solubility 
IS negligible, and it is preferable to chalk or lime- 
stone only on soils containing salt due to se.i 
flooding It luas been used to help reclaim parts 
of East Anglia flooded by sea-water during recent 
years by improving the soil structure Sulphur, 
as sulpliatos, ami magnesium, as an impuritv in 
limestone, are usually iirc.sent in hufllcieiit quanti- 
ticj for the plants' needs 


Trace Elements. — In tlie case of the trace 
elements most soils contain enougti for the 
plant, l)ut m certain ( innimstances deflcieiicies 
occur iron on very alkMline soils is msoliflile and. 
as it IS essential for the prodmdion of chloroplij 11. 
dellcicncy icsults in the chlorosis of the leav'e-. 
It can be rectified by spravmg the leaves with 
“ Sequestrene IMus,” as can the kick of magnesium 
and manganese, which may :\'so be cUdicient on 
acid soils 

Chlorosis in brassicas and niar.sh spot of peis 
are due to magiiesiuTii deth-ienc/ Boron deliei- 
ency. often occurring on light, calcareous soils, 
IS responsible for brown heart of cauliflower 
.and several other '* diseases,” minily affecting the 
growing point Tt can he rectil’eil hv applying 
borax to the soil at about i oz per 1^) sq yd 
Zinc and copper deflciencies are unu.snal in Emr- 
land, but lack of molybdenum has caused whipt iil 
disease of cauliflower. f)nly minute quantities 
of the bust three are required, more may lie 
poisonous to plants and aniinaks 


Organic Manures. — It should be noted that 
most of the deficiencies will nob coneern the 
amateur, especially if he keeps the ground m good 
heart with ample organic manure, which contains 
all the plant foods necessary Well-rotted farm- 
yard manure from cows and pigs is by far the best 
organic food, but Is scarce now. good farmers 
returning it to their own land, and generally the 
material offered is low in nutrients Poultry 
manure, which is rich in soluble nitrogen salts, is 
excellent either applied direct to the soil (not to 
the growing crop for fear of damage) or composted 
with straw. 
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Many substitiitea have been devised to use in 
place of manure, amonK them sewage sludKC, best 
applied some time behire Krowing the crop, spent 
hops from breweries, dried seaweed, excellent lor 
potatoes when supplemented by superphosphate, 
soot, rich iiTOitrogen, composted town retuse, and 
the waste organic animal products mentioned 
earlier, 'rhe organic matter in all these materials 
Is essential for maintaining the soil structure and 
cannot be replaced simply by artificial fertilisers 

Liquid manure, produced by suspending an old 
sack of animal manure or soot in water for a few 
days. IS useful for the amateur to apply to pot 
plants and to individual crops like sweet peiis. 
tomatoes, and chrysanthemums T.eaf mould 
and peat can be used us a mulch and also to supply 
organic matter to the soil Sawdast In a well- 
rotted condition is also useful for inclusion in 
compost and as a mulch It is emphasised that 
it must be well-rotted, and it is advisaide to apply 
a nitrogen fertiliser, such as sulphate of ammonia, 
at the same time. 

Composting of organic refuse from house and 
garden is much practised by the amateur nowa- 
days. 


Compost-making. — The methods developed for 
making compost heaps are many and various, 
they depend on three basic principles, good aera- 
tion. plenty of nioisture. and a nitrogen supply for 
the decomposition bacteria A fairly simple 
method by which much gaiden and house refuse 
can lie utilised is as follows An area about ft ft 
by 4 ft iH marked out and all waste vegetable 
matter — weeds, lawn mowings, cabbage leaves, 
pea haulm, straw, dead loaves, and hedge clippings 
— are put in this area and trodden down Care 
should be taken luji. to use diseased material but 
grass clippings and weeds which have been recently 
treated with hormone weed-killcrs may be applied 
When the heap is about 9 in thick it is sprinkled 
with sulfih.ite of ammonia and supen»hosphate. at 
i oz o( each per squaic yard (2 oz of each for a ft-ft 
by 4-ft plot) and any wood ash available. an«l 
then sprinkled with 4 gallons of water and covered 
with an inch of soil This process i.s repeated with 
9-ui layers ot rubbish until the heap is about 4 ft 
higli, when it is better to begin a occond heap A 
sprinkling of ground lime may be giv'cn as each 
layer is added, but should nnt be applieil until 
alter watering to avoid reaction with the sulphate 
of ammonia 

The completed heap should l>e watered occas- 
ionally. and alter about a month or sit weeks, if 
tune permits it can Ixi turned completely over, 
watered again, and re-covereii with soil The 
heap mav then he left until rotted, and the com- 
l>(>st (.an be dug mi as required, any unrotted 
material can be used as a basis for a new heap 
'I’he tune t.iken for rotting will vary with the 
time of year and material used, but generally a 
compost heap made during the summer should 
l>e available for autumn use. and one made during 
the antunn readv lor spring ilsc 

There are a number ot compounds on the 
market, known as compost makers, which arc said 
to accelerate the decomposition, but in general a 
heap made m the way descrilicd is eminently satis- 
factory. and although requiring a certain amount 
of labour, is the least expensive way of obtaining 
humus for the garden 'Fins latter point is ex- 
tremely important nowa(la 3 s with the .scarcity of 
aniTP il p'.iniire ani fh*' hieh co^is of both inorganic 
and oig inic icriili-T' I’rid'- .uc, of course, not 
static, but comparatively the organic manures, 
such as dried blood, hoof and horn, and guano, are 
more cxrionsive than the inorganic salts, but those 
l.ick humus, which is an essential ol a wcll-cul- 
tivated soil. 


General Fertiliser.— Many firms supply com- 
pound fertilisers containing given amounts of the 
mam nutrients needed, m cither liquid or powder 
form, and some ire made u[) with quantities of 
nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus suitable for 
speclfle crops like roses, tomatoes, and chrysan- 
themums, A general fertiliser which can be made 
up by the amateur is as follows 

7 parts by weight superphosphate. 

6 parts by weight sulphate of ammonia. 

2 parts by weight sulphate of potash. 


All the ingredients are easily obtained from 
local sundriesmen. and a mixture of this sort will 
supply a good general feed. 

Green Manurlni?. — Another method of enriching 
the soil with organic matter is green manuring, 
which has been practised for some time by farmers 
and can no doubt lie adapted to the gardene»-’a 
purpose (freen manuring consists of planting a 
iast-growmg catch-crop and ploughing the mature 
crop back into the soil. Legumes are especially 
Rood for this, as certain bacteria m their roots can 
‘ fix ” the nitrogen m the air. Field peas, sown 
at 4 oz per sq yd and Italian rye grass at 2 oz. 
per sq yd. are commonly used, and clover and 
annual lupins are also suitable. 

If sown after an early crop on land needing 
organic matter the green manure may be dug m 
during late summer Alternatively, if the land is 
not being cropped at all during the year two green- 
manure crops may be grown, an early sowing of 
field pe.as in April may be dug in during July, and 
a further sowing ot Held peas or Italian rye grass 
sown immediately alter may be dug in following 
the first few fro.sts. 

New chem leaks often appear on the market at 
exorbitant r>rices and with f.intjustic claims as to 
their value as "soil conditnmers ” and the like 
(Vintrarv to this geneialisation. m recent years a 
chemical kno^vn as “ ( iibherclhn ” has been useil 
to increase the growth of certain plants It is 
now available to the amateur, but shoiilq be used 
with care and mainly in a spirit of expeimiciita- 
tion. as no conclusive proof of its elhcacy has >et 
been put torvvard 


Standard References. 

GarUeTter'H Knrth. by S B Whitehead (Dentk 
1945 (9s Qd ). 

M(inur<;<< and Fertilisers, by \ M. Smith (Nel- 
son). 1052 (15s ). 


GARDEN PESTS. 

Every garden abounds in insects and other .small 
creatures, but c oniparativcl v few species are pests 
which iced on i)lant.s 'Fho great inajontv are 
quite harmless, while many are positively bene- 
ficial and help to keep the number of pc.sts under 
control bv catching and eating them Every 
good gardener should make it his business to be 
able to difrerentiate between friend and foe. 
This IS n(>t always easv. but the speed ol a crea- 
ture's movements may often provide a clue 
Fast-running, active creatures, such as the black 
gromid-hectle or the centipede, arc nsuallv bene- 
ficial, while the hlow-muving and sluggish ones, 
e <i . wirtwoniis. aphids and caterpillars, are 
nsuallv pests This is by no means an infallible 
rule, but it is handy to remember when in doubt. 

'I’he good gaidencr should also get to know the 
pests which are most prevalent m his district and 
vvhich o.in be ocpected to ( rop up year after year 
'Hie first princijile ot g(3(j(l control measures is to 
act wliilc an infestation is still in its early stages 
and before a great deal of damage is done When 
one kiiov^'s what to expect, steps can be taken to 
prevent an attack or to stop it developing to 
serious proportions 

Also, trom the experience of past years one 
can often forecast whether a pest is likely to be- 
come rmmerous enough to make chemical treat- 
ment worthwhile Remember, insecticides can 
become an expensive item, and there is little 
point m using them if the damage is negligil>Ie. 
In these circumstances msecticnles may eventually 
increase the immbcrs ot pe.st.s. since the treatment 
will also hav'o killed off rn.any ot their natural 
enemies vvhich had hitherto kept the pe.sts under 
adequate control In addition, good cultivation 
and general garden hygiene helps to reduce tha 
numbers of pests. 


The common pests of garden plants can be 
roughly divided Into four main groups. 

I. Root Pests. — These destroy the feeding 
mechanism of plants or tunnel into fleshy tap 
roots, tubers, and bulbs Attacked plants make 
poor growth, and may eventually wilt and die 
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Some insects are t?eneral root-feeders. These 
include (a) Swift Moth Caterpillars, soft, white 
caterpillars with reddish-brown heads; ib) Chafer 
Grubs, large, C -shaped, whitish grulia with 
chestnut-brown heads, (c) Wireworms, long, 
cylindrical, yellowish-brown btu1>s with a hard 
shiny skin, and id) Leatherjackets, greyish-black 
grubs with a wrinkled, leathery skin. These are 
particularly prevalent in recently cultivated 
grassland or In gardens surrounded by fields, and 
will attack the roots of a wide range of plants 
Chafer grubs, however, are particularly fond of the 
roots of shrubs, and wireworms will often tunnel 
in potato tubers and other fleshy roots, whereas 
leatherjackets prefer the roote of grasses, and may 
cause browning on large patches of lawn 

Kadly infested ground should be dressed with 
aldnn or lindane dust when cultivating, working 
the dust into the top 4 in of soil. Where this is 
not possible, i e . on lawns or around established 
shrubs, the liquid form of the insecticide should 
be watered into the soil 


Cutworms are stout, fleshy caterpillars, varying 
In colour from gieyish-brown to dingy green 
They feed on roots during the day. but at night 
».ome to tlie surface and feed at the base of tiie 
stems of plants, causing them suddenly to collajise 
and wither Brassicas and lettuce are commonly 
damaged m this way Infested ground should be 
dusted with aldnn or D D T 


Millepedes are hard-skmned. cylindrical crea- 
tures. brown or black, with numerous short, hair- 
like legs. They arc slow-moving and curl iu» 
when disturbed They should not be confused 
with the active, long-legged centipedes, which are 
beneficial Millcpcdcjs commonly extend the 
damagf made by other pests, such as slugs and 
wireworms They also bore into the sown seeds 
of peas and beans During the day they hide in 
dark, damp places, such as long vegetation or 
under stones and pieces of wood Such hidmg- 
piaccs should be removed or dusted with lindane 
or aldnn Drills for pea and bean seed should 
also be dusted before coveiiiig 


Weevil Grubs, small, curved, white grubs, may 
Infest the roots of pot plants and plants m 
riK-kenes. Such plants should be removed, the 
roots cleaned, and replanted in soil which h.us 
been dressed or mixed with aldnn dust Where it 
IS not practicable to remove the plants thev 
should be vvateied copiously with a liquid form of 
these insecticides and soil dressed properly at the 
earliest opportunity. 


Slii£3 need no description They vary greatly 
In colour. Tlie most destructive are the under- 
ground keeled slugs, small, grey- black m colour, 
which tunnel in roots, tubers, and bulbs There 
are also several foliage-feedliig species which rasp 
holes in the top parts of plants Slugs like wet 
conditions, and much can be done to control tliem 
by ensuring that the soil is well-drained and that 
long, tangled vegetation is removed 

Poison baits can be bought or made bv mixing 
1 oz metaldehyde with :i lb bran (or bonemeal for 
keeled slugs) The bait is sprinkled over the 
infested ground or distributed in small heaps and 
protected from the rain There is also available 
on the market a metaldehyde spray for dealing 
with the foliage- feeding types. 


Cabbage Root Fly attacks brassicas and wall- 
flowers. The small white maggot eats away the 
side roots and tunnels In the mam root, causing the 
plant to wilt and collapse The roots of young 
seedlings should be dipped In aldnn or ilieldnn 
before planting out Alternatively, the plants 
can be given a drench of aldrin or dieldrm within 
four days of planting out The maggots also 
tunnel in radishes and turnips, and this can be 
avoided by dusting the syed drills with aldrin 


Carrot Fly. — The maggot of this flv tunnels in 
carrots and parsmps. Where the pest Is serious 
it is best to delay sowing until the end of May. 
If possible, seeds should be sown In exposed, 
wmdy places, w'hich are avoided by the egg-laymg 


flies. Seedlings should be dusted or sprayed with 
lindane or dieldrm when 2-4 in. high, particularly 
in late May or early August, the peak periods for 
egg-laymg. 


Onion Fly maggots tunnel into the bulbs of 
onions, leeks, and shallots, causing the foliage to 
collapse Dig out attacked plants carefully, 
ensuring that parts of them are not left in the soil, 
and burn them To prevent attacks dust around 
the seedlings with lindane or aldrin when they 
are at the “ loop ” stage, i.e., about 1 in high, 
and again ten days later. 


Narcissus Bulb Files are serious pests of narcissi 
and also snowdrops and other bulbous plants 
The maggots burrow in the centre of the bulbs, 
causing them to rot All soft bulbs should be 
burned and the remainder immersed for three 
hours in a solution of lindane containing a w’ctter 
To prevent future attacks immerse the bulbs in 
aldnn tor fifteen minutes before planting out 
Alternativelv. clust around the necks of growing 
bulbs with Imdaiio at fortniglitly intervals from 
the end of April until the end of June 


Insects which feed above ground include 
II. Sucking Pests pierce the tissues of plants 
with necdle-like mouth parts and suck the sap 
This devitalises the plant, checks growth, and 
causes wilting 8ome species cause distortion of 
leaves and young shoots, and aphids, suckers, 
scale insects, and mealy bugs excrete a sugary 
fluid which disfigures the foliage, attracts ants, 
and allows the growth of sooty moulds 


Aphids, 1 <r . blackfly, greenfly, etc . are serious 
pests which attack almost all plants and multipiv 
rapidly in warm weather 'I’liey teed on the 
shoots and undersides of the leaves, and many 
species are responsible for the (ransmission ot 
virus diseases Infestations should be treated as 
early as possible Malathion, lindane. D D T 
emulsion, and nicotine are all good sprays to use, 
and should be applied to the undersides of the 
leaves With the advent of these sprays tlie 
control of aphids on roses and broad beans, for 
example, is no longer a serious problem 

'Pree fruits should be sprayed when the buds are 
bursting and again when the flower buds are still 
green Cui ran tii should be treated at the “ grape ’ ’ 
stage, but lindane should not be used on this fruit. 
Tar oil, applied to deciduous woody plants while 
they are completely dormant, will kill the over- 
wintering stages of these and many other pests 
It does not, however, give a good winter control 
for Woolly Aphid on apples This pest is best con- 
trolled by spraying at the pink-bud stage with 
B II C. with a succinate spreader added. Small 
colonies on the bark can be eradicated by painting 
with 10% tar oil 

Some aphids feed underground on roots, particu- 
larly of lettuces, currants, and e.vcti Where 
praAiticable, infested plants should be lifted and 
the roots cleaned and sprayed liefore replanting 
111 clean soil Otherwise water them copiously 
with malathion or Iiiulane 


Scale Insects are often found in greenhouses, 
but also occur out-of-doors on trees and shrubs 
Flat or dome-shaped, these creatures spend most 
of their lives immobile, and they do not at all 
resemble insects, or even appear to be alive 
Again tar oil is useful for killing the overwintering 
stages on deciduous woody shrubs which are dor- 
mant Plants which are in leaf should be sprayed 
with malathion or mcotine/white oil emulsion 
two or three times at fortnightly intervals 
These substances arc more effective if as mucli as 
possible of the scale is first removed by means of 
a sponge, brush, or scraper with water in which 
soft soap has been dissolved Mealy Bugs are 
common pests of greenhouse plants, and should 
be given the same treatment as scale insects. 


Capsid Bugs are very active Insects which cause 
considerable damage to fruit trees and bushes and 
also to various ornamental plants, principally 
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chrysaiithemiiins and dahlias. They feed on the 
young leaves, causing distortion and raggodness. 
and on the buds, which later produce misshapen 
blooms. These insects, green or reddish in colour, 
can be controlled by spraying with lindane or 
D D T wlftn the flower buds are still green (tree 
fnilt) or with DDT at the “ grape stage (cur- 
rants). Herbaceous plants should be sprayed two 
or three times at three-weekly Intervals, starting 
when the plants are young and before the dam.vge 
IS seen The ground under the plants should also 
be sprayed to kill those insects which fall off during 
treatment. 


Lealhoppers are small, yellowish -green insects 
like aphids but much more active They feed 
on the undersides of the leaves of a vanetv of 
plants, causing them to become speckled with 
yellow Roses are commonly attacked. 'I’he 
treatment given to capsids on herbaceous plants 
will control these also, the sprays being directed 
to the undersides of the leaves 


Whiteflies are serious pests in greenhouscp. and 
also occur out-of doors on rhododemlrons and 
other evergreen shrubs The adults are like 
miniature moths with wliite wings, and the young 
are small, scale-like creatures, generally greenish 
in colour, which feed without movement on the 
undersides of the leaves To control this pest 
D D.T., lindane, or malathlon should be used as 
a spray or smoke, two to three applications being 
given at fortnightly intervals 


Red Spider Mites are extremely small creatures, 
red or greenish in colour and just visible with the 
naked eve. They feed on the undersides ot the 
leaves of many greenhouse and outdoor plants, 
including triiit, cxvusing the leaves to turn sickly 
yellow. Control is difllenlt, the most eifective 
materials being malathion. derris. summer ovi- 
cides, or azoben/one smoke The directions on 
tlie labels of these products should be followed 
carelully. 


ni. Biting Insects have chewing and biting 
month parts which are used to cut away pieces of 
plants. 

Caterpillars (the voung stages of moths and 
butterflies) are the best-known pests in this gioup 
They vary m size <ind colour according to the 
species, and most plants are lialilc to be attacked 
These should be sprayed or dusted with D.i) T 
or derris as soon as damage is seen On fruit 
trees T) T) 'f sliould be used when tin* fruit I'uds 
are still green, and again at the pink-bud stage if 
tlie infestation is serious 


Tlie Codling Caterpillar, which tunnels in apples 
IS controlled by spr.iying with D D T at the enil of 
June and again three weeks later Since this latter 
treatment tends to encourage red spider mitc^. it 
advisable to add to the DDT one of the materials 
recommended for these i»ests. 

SawUy Caterpillars are very similar to those 
above, and commonly attack gooseberry and rose 
foii.ige. They can be controlled by spraving with 
D D '1'., derris, or lindane Attacks bv the Apphj 
Sawfly, which burrows in voung apples and fonns 
ribbon-like scars on the skin, can be prevented by 
spraying with lindane seven days after 80% of tlie 
blossom has fallen 

Beetles and Weevils which iced on foli.age are 
usually best controlled bv spraying or dusting 
with D.D.T. To kill the tiny Flea-beetles which 
eat small holes in the Bcedlmgs ot brassicius and 
turnips, treat the plants at fourtecn-ilay intervals 
until they reach the “ rough-leaf” stage 

The golden-brown Raspberry Beetle, which feeds 
on the flowers and whose grub tunnels m the truit. 
is eradicated by D D T. or derris applied ten days 
after full bloom and again ten days later. Jf'or 
othci common peats m this group, c , Vine 
Weevil, Clay-coloured Weevil, Pea and Bean 
Weevil, etc., apply the D.D.T. as soon as the 
damage is ftrst seen. 


Earwigs feed at night on the foliage and flower 
petals of many plants. They hide by day inside 
flowers. In the folds of leaves, and in nooks and 
crannies on the ground, under flat stones, etc 
These pests are killed by 1) D 'I' , applied to the 
pLants (but not to open flowers) and to their 
hiding-places. 


Leaf Minors are very small grubs which tunnel 
between the upper and lower surfaces of leaves, 
forming pale blisters, as on lilac, holly, celery, 
etc., or long, twisting galleries, as on chrywiu- 
theinum. pea, and tomato In small infe-st-itions 
the affected leaves should be picked off and 
burned. Otherwise spray with lindane as soon 
as tfie damage starts, giving three applications at 
fourteen-day intervals. 


IV. Eelworms are inicrohcopic pests which are 
invisible to the naked eye They are able to live 
for very long periods without food and are ex- 
tremely difficult to eiadicate. The most common 
species are* 


Stem and Bulb Eelworm, which infests narcissus, 
phlox, strawberry, hvacinth. onion, and other 
plant.'^ Infested plants .sliow distorted foliage 
and dwarfing and gradually deteriorate They 
can only be sterilised by immersion in hot water 
kept at well-defined temperatures for one to three 
hours, but expert diagnosis and advice should l)e 
tibfained before this or any other control is 
attempted Infested ground must be kept clear 
of anv host plants for at least three years to starve 
out the eelwoniis. 


Chrysanthemum Eelworm causes the formation 
of yellowish blotches between the veins o?^hrvsan- 
tliemuin leaves, which later turn black and drop 
otr In severe infestations the blooms are under- 
sized and malformed. Expert advice should be 
obtained before control mea*i:ures arc attempted 


Potato Root Eelworm is a serious and widespread 
pest of potatoes, causing the plants to become 
stunted and sickly, giving very poor yields The 
pest can only be kept in clieck by crop rotation, 
potatoes being grown on the same ground only 
once in four vears 'fhjs is difhculfc In small 
gardens, and where land becomes heavily infested 
the only lemedy is to rest it from potatoes for at 
least live yeai-s 


Tlie Purchase and Use of Insecticides. — 'I'o 
ensure that an mseftioide will do what the maker 
claims, it IS advisable only to Iniy brands which 
have been tested and approved by tlie Ministry 
of Agriculture Tins can Ije ascertained bv the 
presence of an Approval Dlark (T30) on the laliel. 
Read the diiections and follow them carefully 
Over-strength insecticides can cruise damage to 
plants, and certain plants (iisuallv listed) can be 
injured bv some insecticides at any concentration. 
f , lucunibers. marrows, etc, by DDT and 
lindane Never aiiply uisectioides to flowers in 
full bloom, otncrwibC many valuable pollinating 
iiLsccts will be killed. 


Standard References. 

Encyclopaedia of Garden Fats arul Dofcase^, by 
van Konvnenburg andLawiield (Collingrldge). 
1958 (I2«f ) 

Horticultural Pests Detection and Control, by 
O Fox Wilson, revised by P Becker (Crosby 
Lockwood). 1900 (J5s ). 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Plant diseases are important because they can 
cause great loss not onlv in growing crops but also 
in the produce alter it has been harvested and 
stored. The skill m growing crops is wasted if 
they are destroyed by disease, and many people 
know the wastage of potatoes through blight dise^ 
in winter stores and rotting of onions when they 
decay through neck rot disease. For these 
reasons the keen gardener must take notice of 
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diseases and use the knowledge available to him 
in checking them wherever possible. 

The most important point to remember about 
plant diseases is to recognise the first signs so 
that the remedy can be applied at once. In 
greenhouses this Is of great importance because 
the atnu^sphere is warm and moist, and in such 
conditions diseases flourish. It must also be 
remembered that the same crop is often grown in 
the same soil In a greenhouse so that we get a 
build-up of disease, and this causes the well- 
known " soil sickness ” This means that new 
soil must be brought in or the old soil enriched and 
also sterilised by steam or by chemicals. Even 
frames and propagating pits require periodic 
cleaning up by a disinfection treatment. 

Unlike insect peats, the actual cause of a plant 
disease cannot be seen with the naked eye. and 
microscopic examination is required for its detec- 
tion. The scientists who study diseases are 
called plant pathologists, and these are stationed 
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at universities and other institutes throughout the 
country, where tliey carry out research on various 
plant troubles and advise on suitable remedies 
lor checking tliein It is obviouslv necessary to 
understand tiie exact clause of a disease and how 
that cause operates before a means of checking 
the trouble can be dcvi.se*l The advice can then 
be passed on to growers, fairners, and the garden- 
ing public 

Tlie presence of disease in most cases can only 
be cietccteil by the symptoms shown by the 
affected plant, which is called the " host ” plant 
The actual cause must then be determined by 
careful examination in the laboratory, which is 
done by the patholcjgist. 

Plant diseases in general are divided into three 
classes as follows 1 Euiigus and Bacterial 

Virus. 3. Functional Disorders 


1. Fungus and Bacterial Diseases. — Tlie first 
kind called fungus diseases are c^aased by the attack 
of fungus parasites, examples being the well- 
known club root of cabbages, potato scab, apple 
scab, aud phim brown rot. These parasitic fungi 
are microscopic and composed of flue threads, but 
they attack plants and penetrate them either 
through wounds (insect bites, hail damage, prun- 
ing cuts) or directly tlirough the surface cells 
(epidermis). The threads grow into the plant, 
killing the cells and absorbing their contents 
There is usually some discoloration or even decay 
of the tissues around the point of infection, but it 
is possible for the plant to show distress in one 
part although the parasite is at work some dis- 
tance away. Examples are silver leaf in plums 
and the honey fungus, which kills trees by attack- 
ing the roots. 

The fungus spreads by means of spores which 
are equivalent to seeds in flowering plants but 
which are microscopic in size. These spores are 
produced on the surface of the plant in enormous 
numbers and are blown (wind), splashed (rain), 
or carried (insects, etc.) in all directions to alight 


on other healthy plants, where they germinate 
and spread the disease This occurs m the grow- 
ing season, but when winter approaches, the 
para.site forms tough, resting bodies of one kind 
or another, and these are resistant to ei*Temc cold 

They overwinter in the soil or in the surface of 
tree bark, etc., so that m the following spring 
they can germinate and cause disease again 
So we get the reappearance of such troubles as 
damping off m seedlings, scab in apples, brown rot 
in apples and plums, foot rot m peas, wart disease 
in iiotatoes. mildews on all kinds of plants, and 
so on This question of soil contamination by 
overwintering spores is one ot the most serious m 
the fight against plant di.sease. 

'Hie signs of fungus and bacterial discuses are 
varied, and may show as yellowing, silvering, 
brown spotting, or blackening oi leaves (potato 
blight, rose black spot, celery leaf spot, antir- 
rhinum rust), as stunting (cabbage wire stern), as 
pustules and cankers in stems (coral spot, apple 
canker), as gumming or dieback in branches (rc)se 
canker, plum dieback), as galls, warts, witches 
brooms, or other malformation (club root In cab- 
bages. crown gall, leafy gall, peach leaf curl), as 
dry or soft rots of fruits, tubers vegetable bulbs, 
and conns (gladiolus dry rot. potato dry rot, ins 
rhizome rot, celery heart rot), and many other 
abnormal coiulitions Sometimes only a part of 
the plant is affected and can be removed, e g . 
branches showing att.ack by coral spot or one of the 
large bracket fimgi seen on trees, these having 
gained entrance through a wound. 

2. Virus Diseases. — This class of disease Is 
becoming increasingly important as more is dis 
covered about them, although research on them 
IS a comparatively recent development A virus 
disease is caused by infection with a virus, and 
the exact nature of this is not yet clearly under- 
stood, l)ut It IS so small that it cannot be seen with 
ordinary microscopes Its detection is therefore 
not easy, but when the sap ot a viriLs-diseased 
plant IS injected into a liealthy oue it causes the 
disease 

In nature this spread is brought about bv 
biting and sucking insects, which are lefened 
to as Vectors They transmit the virus bv feeding 
on infected plants and then travelling to healthy 
ones, on which they feed and so spread tlie 
disease Most viruses are transmitted by atihids 
(greenflies) 

In tlie garden and nursery they can be carried 
from plant to plant bv priming knives or by tlie 
fingers in the process of trimming plants such as 
tomatoes, melons, and cucumbers or by the use 
of tlie knife in taking cuttings In general, the 
virus does not kill a plant quickly but tends to 
cripple it and cause a slow deterioration I nfected 
plants cannot recover but remain, sometimes for 
years, as sources ol inlection on which insects 
feed and carry on the disease. So viruses may 
increase in lily stocks, strawberry beds, and lasp- 
berrv plantations unless viriLs-infected plants arc 
removed and aphids strictly puppressed 

The signs of virus disease are of different kinds, 
but the commonest are those ot the tvpe called 
mosaic, in which the leaves show a mottling with 
light-green or yellow patches scattered in irregular 
fashion on the darker green of the leaf T'here 
may be also some reduction m the leaf blades 
Tlu^se 83 'mptoms can be seen m the mosaic of 
cucumber, vegetable marrow, lettuce, cabbage, 
turnip, tomato, delphinnmi, primula, dahlia, 
apple, raspberry, and many other common plants 
In some, such as lilies, daffodils, and onions, the 
mosaic is more in the form of stripes down the 
leaf blades 

Another vinis symptom is flower “ breaking,” 
where the normal colour of the petals is broken 
by streaks and spots of white, and this can be seen 
in tulip, wallflower, pansy, stocks, or carnations 
affected by the mosaic virus Other viruses cause 
bronzing of the top leaves (as in tomato spotted 
wilt) or small light-coloureii rings arranged in 
concentric circles (as In dahlia ring spot) or even 
reduction of leaves until they are tendril like (as 
in tomato fern leaf). Sometimes there is mal- 
foru'ation or even proliferation, producing in- 
numerable stunted shoots, as in blackberry dwarf 
disease. 

The important point to note about these vims 
diseases is that every part of iiie plant is quickly 
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infected, m that Uie pap Is infections to other 
plants of the same kind The virus is present m 
all parts, and for this reason it is useless to propa- 
cate from a vims-intected plant. This means that 
all the scales and offsets from bulbs snch as lilies 
and tulips, all the tubers from potatoes, and all 
cnttincs from herbaceous plants which are taken 
from a virus-iiif^ected plant are useless, because 
they will c^rry the virus They shouhl be 
destroyed, and the only CTception is where the 
plant IS greatly valued, in which case 8ee«l can be 
taken from it befoiv it is destroyed In general 
^lruses do not travel m the seed, and only in one 
or two cases is seed infected, and this only in 
negligible quantity. 


3. Functional Disorders. — This third cla.s.s of 
disease is often called non-parasitic. because un- 
like the previous two kinds there ih no parasite 
involved, and these troubles are therefore not 
infectious They are due to faulty cultivation or 
unsuitable environment, in which soil conditioiiH 
or climate alfect the plants adversely In this 
group we include cases of un.satisl.ictory growth 
due to waterlogging, drought, frost, high tem- 
perature. damage by fumes or atmospJienc pollu- 
tion. or even excess lime 

Perhaps the most import, ant kinds of trouble in 
this class are the so called Deficiency Diseases, 
where the plants suffer from shortage of some im- 
portant food This may be one of the coininon 
food substances, such as nitrogen, potash, or 
Iihosphatc. and details will be found under the 
section on manures and fertilisers (T25). 


CONTROL OF DISEASES. 

1. Garden Hygiene. — The control of plant 
diseases can be dOilt with only bi icily, but to 
begin with we must empliasise the value of good 
cultivation as an insurance against losses from 
disease Robust plants are lietter able to 
stand up to disease tb.vn sickly ones, and every- 
thing 111 the wav of proper drainage, soil aeration, 
proiier spacing, sensible feeding, and so on, 
will help to keep the plants vigorous, and tins 
is the first line of defence against diseases 
Harden hygiene is important, weeds need to be 
kept down, wounds in trees and shrubs covered 
with a good paint against infection, new stocks 
examined carefully, seed bought only from reliable 
sources, diseased plants burnt, and dead material 
rcg^uJarly remoied irom pl.ints, especially in 
greenhouses 

2. Soil Sterilisation —There are other pre- 
cautions, among which the sterilisation of the soil 
in greenhouses by means of -.team or chemicals 
IS of some importance Outdoors this is not 
po.ssible, l)ut rotation of crops is a most useful 
system in helping to avoid disease Oisinfeetiou 
of frames, propagating pits, and seed boxes by 
formalin or crc^vbc acid are oilier useful measures 

All these opcratiotis aim at destroying the 
resting spores of fungus parasites responsible 
for such (Siseases as tomato leaf mould, gladiolus 
dry rot. damping off in secdl.ngs. root rots, and 
flowmy mildews of many kinds in young plants 
sucii as stocks, cheiranthiis, cineraria, tomato, 
aster, and calceolaria when grown m boxes or 
pots 

3. Disease Resistant Plants — ^Thc use of disoase- 
rcslstaiit varieties of plants is very desirable, but 
there are not many kinds available, and oRen the 
resistant kind docs not possess flowers or fruit of 
such fine quality or flavour .as the more .susceptible 
kiud. The outstanding success of this kind is that 
of potatoes immune to the dreaded wart disease, 
and these can be grown safely in the most heavily 
infected land There are antirrhinums resistant 
to rust disease, and there is resistance in some 
degree in the case of delphinium mildew, potato 
blight, tomato leaf mould, and some others. 
Research goes on to discover still more, because 
any such plants are always worth a trial. 

4. Treatment ol Seeds and Bulbs. — For seed- 
borne diseases seed treatments may be done with 


an organo-mercunnl seed drc.s8lng, or even by 
immersion of the Infected seed in warm water. 

In some diseases, for example, tulip fire, wo 
can protect the bulbs from the danger of infected 
soil by raking in a powder such as “ Botrolex ” when 
planting the bulbs, and a similar treatment is 
done with calomel dust against club root m beds 
intended for sowing bras.sica seeds. 

6 Fungicides — Even after all this, a disease 
may still appear m the crop, and more direct 
action must be taken It is then nece-^sary to 
protect the plants by moans of a Fungicide. ITiis 
IS a chemical which is poisonous to fungus parasites 
but which will not harm the crop plant (host). 
Fungicides are used as wet sprays or m powder 
form as dusts, and they are sjiraved or dusted all 
over the plants to protect them from infection by 
di-'eascs 

'Phe (ifiject of the treatment is to cover the plants 
with .1 film of the fungicide so as to protect the still 
healthy ones To help the spray fluid to spread 
oecr and adhere to the foliage another substance, 
called a wetter. fi>reader. or sticker, is added to 
the spray but sometimes this is already included 
by the manufacturer 

6. (a) Sprays — Sprays are applied by means of 
machines called stiravers which vary from small, 
haml-syringe types giving a continuous jet of spray 
to those pumped up to a pressure and carried on 
the back (knapsack machines), and so on to tlie 
large machines driven by a petrol engine, which 
deliver the spray at a high pressure It is neces- 
sary to have a suitable nozzle giving a fine niLst- 
iike cone of spray which settles on the foliage and 
IS not wasted 


6 (ft) Dusts — Dusts are similar rhem^als pro- 
duced in such flnelv divided form that the powder 
can be blown over and on the foliage almost like a 
fog This IS best done after a shower of ram or 
after a heavy dew The machines used are far 
more varied m design than spraying inacliines. 
Tliere are small h.and dusters worked either like a 
small pump or like a licllows. of winch the " Acme ” 
IS a good example, and there are those which are 
carneil on the back and workeil as a doiihle- 
bcHow.s action or on the front of the bod\ with a 
rotary -fan action It is important in gardens to 
clean cSiid dry the macliines after use. and small 
spraj'cra m.iv be best put upside dow'u to dram 
for a time after use 

T'he substances used as .sprays and dusis against 
plant dise<i.ses for many years have been copper 
.in«l sulphur and their compounds Perhaiis the 
best knoyvn coppor-contammg spray is " Bordeaux 
Alixturc.” whuh is still a good siirav, but which 
li.us been largely replaced by colloidal copper 
available iiinler trade names sucli as “ Bouisol ” 
for such di.scases as tomato blight, etc Sulphur is 
used exteiLaively as lime-sulpluir against ai»ple 
sc.al) and as colloidal sulphur against the powdery 
mildew di.scases. As dusts. co[»per is mixed witli 
Imie to give c-opper-lime dust and suli»hur is used 
alone either as flowers of sulphur or green sulphur 

5. (r) The Newer Fungicides — Tn recent years 
much research has been carried out In te.sts to .see 
whether other chemicals have value as luugicides. 
and the search ha,s been m the field of organic 
chemistry and among all kinds of these chemicals. 
T’ests of this kind take a long time, but a few sub- 
stances have already been picked out as showing 
great promise, and we c.in mention “ t'aptan.” 
which iH so good again.-t apple and pear scab, 
“ Zineb ” agmst tomato leaf mould, onion mildew, 
and tulip tire, Kar.athane ” against any of the 
powdery mihlew.s. such as aniencan gooseberiy 
mildew'. strawTx*rry mildew, vine and peach mil- 
dews. as well as the same diseases on ornamental 
roses, delphiniums, michaelmas daisies, and the 
like. 

6. Control of Viruses.— The control of vines 
diseases is very different, becivuse In this c.ose the 
only spray treatments likely to be of use are those 
designed to keep ilown insects. The other neces- 
sary control measure is to remove and destroy the 
vIrus-infected plants, which are a danger as sources 
of infection. 
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ITiis is best done when the plants are young, so 
that any young noarrows. cucumbers, dahlias, del- 
phiniums. sweet peas, lupins, lilies, etc . which 
show virus symptoms as commonly revealed m 
leaf mottling and poor growth should be removed 
IS soon aa detected Propagation should be done 
carefully, so that young stock is not propagated 
from stocks of strawberries, raspberries, and all 
kinds of herbaceous perennials which show signs 
of virus infection. Even the knife used for taking 
cuttings should be wiped occasionally on a rag 
dipped in a good disinfectant. 

7. Prevention ol Functional Disorders. — In the 
case of Functional Disorders (non-parasitic 
diseases) it is not always easy to advise remedies 
Where the soil conditions are faulty attention can 
be directed to improving drainage if necessary or 
counteracting dryneas by digging in humus, irri- 
gating. and general mulching Dryness at the 
roots of tomatoes causes loss of fruit, and so does 
extreme dryness in the air of the greenhouse, but 
rhese should be adjiLsted fairly easily. 

Hall damage can spoil many crops, but robust 
foliage may help a little to lessen the liamage 
Late frost damage to fruit in some areas c.in 
be lessened by various methods of cultivation 
.ind planting. The elTecta of drought can be 
aggravated by shortage of certain foods, especi- 
ally potash, so that even here some attempt can 
be made to avoid loss Excess liming may 
cause food shortages by causing the appearance, 
in the leaves, of a yellowish or even whitish colour, 
winch is known as lime-induced chlorosis The 
real reason may be lack of iron or manganese du.i 
to the excess lime in the soil, but recently very 
good results at counteiacting this condition have 
been obtained by using the substance known as 
“ Sequestrene Plus 

Anotlfcr method of treating these food shortages 
is to spray the young foliage in early summer with 
the required element in a very weak solution 
They can even be included in sprays used for keep- 
ing down diseases or pests It must not be forgot- 
ten that even the ordinary foods, such as nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphate, mav sometimes be in short 
supply, and the eltect can be seen bv the trained 
plant pathologist In tliese cases the etfcct may 
not always show clearly m the growing crop, but 
may appear long afterwards in the stored fruits 
and vegetables, which as a result deteriorate and 
break down long before they arc requir^^<l for use 

The present-clay metliods of cultivating large 
munbers of the same plant in one spot tend to 
increase the risk of large-scale disejvse attacks. 
Modern plants may be hrighly bred and selectecl 
for great purity of strain Indeed, they have 
often been chosen for fine quality and fl.avour. 
with little regard to their ability to resist disease, 
so that the gardener must always be ready to 
give them the protection they may need. 


Standard References. 

DUeases of Veoeiables, by Donald E Green 
(MaciiuUan), 1946 (85 Cd.). 

Plant Diseases, by E. T. Brooks (Oxford). 1953 
(385 ). 

Diseases of Fruit and Hops, by H. Wormald 
(Crosby Lockwocxl), 1955 (255.). 


USES OF MODERN HERBICIDES 

The control of weeds by chemical means is one 
of the greatest advances of recent years, mainly 
resulting from a chance duscovery made during 
the War. Occasionally, troubles have arisen in 
not following makers’ instructions. Sometimes 
the damage has been most unfortunate, as the 
majority of herbicides are toxic, in varying 
degrees, to a wide range of plant life. In the 
mam. controls are determined by circumstance, 
as typihed m the following tiases; 


' Open Ground. — On ground free of crops all plant 
life can normally be killed by watering the herbage 
with sodium clilorate at 1 lb to a gallon of water. 
In some cases repetition may be necessary In 
using this method it should be remembered that 


treated ground will remain toxic to plant bfe for 
a period of up to six months: where doubt exists 
about the presence of sodium chlorate still in the 
ground, then It is advisable to wait for the appear- 
ance of annual weeds. Further tou, this, the 
chlorate is liable to seep through tne soil and 
affect plants for some distance away, lb should 
always be handled with care and stored in closed 
metal containers. Clothes which have been 
saturated in the solution and then dried are highly 
inflammable. 

At one time arsenical weed-killers — which are 
very poisonous to humans — were widely used, but 
they have now been superseded to a large extent 
If a considerable area of open ground is to be 
treated and the foliage is dry a fair control can 



CouoH r,R.\ss ( \) — A Rhallow-rooting weed, 
nowadays easilv eradicated bv chemical 
means (see T33) HoiiSKTAir, (B) — 
Usually a persistent weed of low-ferfility 
soils Botanically it is a poor, but mtere'jting 
survivor of a large nice of prehistoric plants. 
Details of its control will be found on Td4 


be established sometimes with a hooded flame 
gun. but it IS seldom possible to kill the roots <>l 
many weeds. 


Cultivated Ground. — Where grasse-s of all sorts, 
including couch grass and annual unij-ts. are grow- 
ing on cultivated ground around woody or peren- 
nial crops a control mav be established by wateung 
with ” Dalapon ” This is a new herbicide of 
American origin and is of great interest, but full 
details about its use should be obtained from the 
manufactuiers before making an application 
If annual plants like groundsel and duckweed 
are found under similar conditions tfie plants 
may be eliminated with " Ilerbon ” llere again, 
it IS important to have full lufonnalion about the 
preparation and to apply with caie. 


Garden Paths. — On any surfaced path or drive 
a flrst-rate control of weeds can be maintained by 
watering with a residual herbicide such as 
“ Weedex ” Aa this preparation is virtually in- 
soluble in water. It does not seep through the soil 
as sodium chlorate would, and therefore it can be 
used near garden crops and grass edgings. 
Further to this, it is not easily washed from the soil 
and remains active near the surface for up to twelve 
months Notwithstanding, the herbicide should 
not be used carelessly. 

A dilute solution of sodium chlorate with 4-6 
ozs-to a gallon of water may be applied, but it 
IS liable to affect garden plants near by, and for 
this reason application sliould be conflned to the 
centre of the path, thereby leaving room for the 
chlorate to seep through the soil. 
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Lawns. — The majority of weeds in turf can be 
easllv eradicated with formulations of 2.4-1) such 
as "Dicotox” or “ Lornox ” In particular, 
daisies, plantains, dandelion^, and all broad- 
leaA^ed pliyats are susceptible, although it may be 
necessary TO repeat the dose alter ten days The 
best time to do the work is on a warm, fine day in 
the sprinif wlion the plants are fjrowincr actively 
and there Is the prospect of tine weather to follow 
for twentv-four hours The action of the herbi- 
cidcj^ is rapid, and Krass mav be cut after a couple 
of da>s. composting with mowings m the normal 
way It appears that the hormones are not 
injurious to bacterial Hie in the soil and m a few 
weeks break down into harmless substances. 

Where bulbs arc naturalised in grass, steps to 
control weeds should not be taken until the 
toliage ot the bulbs has died down and the bulbs 
are dormant Thus, as a general rule, control 
measures are best aiiplied throughout July 

To deal with weeds in turf where there arises 
the danger ot the spray — or even drift trom it — 
touching cultivated plants near bv, as. for In- 
sbmee. on grass paths in a rose garden, then a wax 
bar impregnated with a hormone c.in be lightlv 
<lrawn over the turf. ;'uch bais are available 
at a reasonable price under tlie trade luinies 
like " Wonderweeder ” 

Some weeds are resistant to normal doses of 
lionnniies and need special treatment These 
are mostly mat-forming plants of low-growing 
habit wdiich are not cut olf bv mowing Typical 
examples include clowr, moss of various sorts, 
pcarlwort. spci'dwcll, and yarrow Here, the 
mam control mu'-.l be in (lie use of lawn sainl. ami 
a good mixture can be made up as re<iuired with. 

2 parts of sulphate of ammonia. 

1 part ot calcinofl sulphate ot iron 

Application to patclics of tiie weed should be 
made when the turf is dami) and there is the 
prospect of tine weather, it a period of drought 
lollows an aiiphcation. tlicn water should he 
aiiplied to avoid sciious scoiching Repeat the 
treatment as necessary throughout the growing 
^(‘a'^()n liinlced witli this “ hjiot ” treatment, 
tlu' growtli of grass must he encouraged, as this 
will tend to smother low-growing weeds 'riius, 
111 tlie early spring w'heri the turf is wet. feed with 
a mixture of equal parts of superphosphate and 
hulr>hate of ammonia at 1 oz, per s(i yd over the 
whole aiea and repeat after a month, it ilesir.thJe 
In addition, do nol shave off tiic grass bx’ close 
nittmg: instead, the lilades of the mower should 
be set as high as puKsibie tor a whole season 

Ponds. — Problems of Aveed control in ornamental 
ponds arc often not easy to solve Wlierc duck- 
weed IS prev.ili'nt this small Hoatnig plant can be 
<>luiiinated bv svs'ecpmg the surface ot the water at 
icgular intervals If this practice is corned out 
thoroiighlv much of the vegetative growth will 
be cliniir-Ued. and the plant will not be able to 
lorm resting bodic'^ whereby it overwinters 
Once a control ha.s been established, further spread 
of the plant can be prevented by miroilucing a 
few’ moorhens or ornamental ducks. 

The most common of unwanted plants in pools 
IS blanket weed There ls no single means of 
dealing with this plant, for its spread is governed, 
to a certain extent, by unbalancetl plant and 
animal lile 111 the water With this fact in mind, 
water lilies should be established so that their 
foliage shades about 25% of the water In addi- 
tion. a few oxygenating plants should be intro- 
duced from ponds or streams and a supply ot gold 
tish added. Jilanket weed is usually found in 
pools where the water gets overheated in summer, 
tor this reason, the average depth of garden 
ponds should be a minimum of 18 in. and prefer- 
ably a minimum of 2 ft. 

Large Expanse cl Water. — It sometimes hap- 
pens that aquatic plants with Large floating 
leaves, such as water lilies, get out of hand Ilere. 
control can be established by cutting off the 
foliage with a long-handled appliance like the 
•' Corypu Water Scythe ” The work shoulll be 
done early in June and repeated as often as any 
fresh growth Is seen. Bulrushes are difficult to 
eliminate, but can be destroyed by digging out the 


roots when the level of the water permits. " Dala- 
pon ’* has been found to give a control. Applica- 
tion should be made, with a wetting agent added, 
when the rush reaches maturity. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF WEED 
CONTROL. 

Bindweed is to be found in most gardens. Up 
to the piescnt time the main control has Ixeen to 
cjirefiilly fork out the roots as new growth is seen, 
if this is done methoditally the plant can be 
eliminated within a reasonable tune. Lately, 
chemicals have come to the fore, and bindweed 
may now be eliminated by watering or painting 
the foliage with a formulation of 2.4-D when the 



Duckxveeps — In limited numbers these make 
good oxygenating plants, m quantity they 
i'ceorne a great nuisance fkmtrolled by 
methodical sweejung or introduction of ducks 
Top, Ivy-leaved duckweed Belo'C. Ijcsaer 
tluckweed. 

annual growth ha.s nearly reached maturity 
Thus, first applications can be applied m Julv 
and the treatment repeated as necessary to good 
effect 

Bracken. — Ilorticulturallv, control is not a big 
problem, and in limited places it is easily dealt 
with by repeatedly cutting the aerial stems with 
a graas hook .os the first frond opens This 
practice will exhaust the underground food supply 
of the plant, and gradually it will die out. The 
young fnuids are rich in plant food and. while 
still green and fresh, they should be composted 
No chemicals will offer a reasonable control ot 
this plant and. Indeed, it is best dealt with bv 
cutting and Ilnal digging out of the roots. 

Couch Grass.— AVhere the soil is light and tends 
to be low in fertility, it is often found that this is a 
dithcult plant to eradicate If the long, under- 
ground stems are forked out In the conventional 
manner and left on the surface to dry the roots 
may be composted to advantage and a good con- 
trol established To prevent reinfcstation, man- 
ures and fertilisers should be applied generously 
and the ground kept hoed regularly. See note 
oil Cultivated Ground (T32). 

Ground EUder.— Without question this is one of 
the worst garden weeils and. whether or not the 
fact is pleasant or acceptable, it is indubitably a 
weed of neglected ground. In varying degrees it is 
resistant to hormone weed-killers of a'l sorts. On 
ground free of crops it may be reduced by an 
application of sodium chlorate, as explained in the 
paragraph Open Ground (T32). The first treatment 
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should be made as soon as growth starts in the 
spring and repeated if the desired effect is not 
abundantly clear. When ground elder Is to be 
found among herbaceous plants they must be 
lifted out and the weed removed by repeated hand- 
forking. In shrubberies reasonable control can 
be had by smothering the young growth in the 
spring with a thick dressing of pent, leaf mould, 
baled straw, or sawdust. If growth penetrates 
the surface dressing it will be found that the 
etiolated shoots are not dlfflcult to remove by 
hand, or a second layer can be applied to complete 
the treatment. 

Horsetail. — This is sometimes erroneously called 
mare’s-tall and on poor, sandy soils it is often a 
common weed. Fortunately, recent experiments 
have proved that it can be easily controlled by 
spraying or painting the mature growths with a 
formulation of 2,4-D. taking care, of course, to 
keep the spray off cultivated plants near by As 
the appearance of horsetail is symptomatic of low 
fertility, manurlal treatment should be carried out 
on a generous scale 

Perennial Nettle. — Although this is a common 
weed, it is easily eradicated by thoroughly water- 
ing the foliage in the spring with a solution of a 
hormone like 2.4-D or. preferably. 2.4. 5-T This 
treatment should be repeated once or twice until 
the plants are eliminated. Isolated clumps can 
be dealt with by repeated cutting of young growth 
with a grass hook The annual nettle is controlled 
by regular hoeing throughout the summer 
months. 

Ozalls. — Of all weeds tills is probably the most 
difficult to destroy It is easily identified by its 
large, trifoliolate leaves like that of clover Un- 
like other weeds, oxalis cannot be ettic'ently 
removcd^'tiy hand, as this disturbs the bulbils 
clustered around the base of the stem of mature 
plants. On ground free of crops, sodium chlorate 
can be applied in March (see paragraph on Open 
Ground) Perhaps a second application may 
be necessary, but, even so. control may not 
be complete Among shrubby plants, it may be 
possible to eradicate the weed by smutbenng. as 
suggested in the paragraph on ground elder (T32). 

Woody Plants. — These may be killed with 
2. 4, 5-T. This hormone is particularly useful on 
bramble, gorse, ivy, and other unwanted shrubby 
plants. It Is necessary to thoroughly saturate 
the foliage of deciduous trees, and the best results 
are obtainable when the leaves are fully mature 
but not starting to die flff In the case of ivy. 
tlie dormant shoots should be generously sprayed 
tor the best results 

To sum up, there are many, many aids for 
eradicating weeds The important point la to get 
the Tight method for each plant Equally im- 
portant is It to check on the reason why certain 
weeds grow profusely under some oonditiona, and 
to counter this natural tendency by appropriate 
cultural treatment, such as in the application of 
manures where horsetail is to be found. 

Standard References. 

Garden Weeds and Their Control, by t^taiiley B. 

Whitehead (Dent). 1049 (7i (Jd ). 

Weed Control Handbook, issued by the British 

Control Council (Blackwell). 1960 (17^ Gd ). 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

ITiere are many specialist societies In Britain. 
Detailed mfonnation on particular plants is 
normally available from them, and membership 
18 open to ail wishing to Join. The most promi- 
nent societies are. 

Alpine Garden Society 

Sec Michael Upward. ' 10 Rochester Row, 
Westminster, London, S W.l 

Auricula and Primula Society. The National 
Sec. G. Redvers Williams. Mount Pleasant, 
Eastbury. Newbury, Berks. 


Cactus and Succulent Society of Great Britain 
Sec. K. H. Walden. 152 Ardgowan Road 

Catford, London. S.E.6 

Carnation Society. The British National 
Sec. R. K Dowdall, 83 Woodward Road, 

London, S.E.22. 

Chrysanthemum Society, The National 
Sec. S G. Gosling, 66 St. Margaret’s Avenue. 
Whetstone. London. N.20. 

Daffodil Societv, Midland 
Sec. D. J. Pearce. College of Ascension. 

Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

Dahlia Society, National 
Sec. H. F. Newson. 93 Byug Road. High Bai- 
net. Herts. 

Delphinium .Society. The 
Sec C. J II Topping. BA. Ph D . 5 Park 
Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Floral Decoration Society. The fiondon 
Sec Miss Edith liemhley Parker, I’op Hil'* 
Great Goddesdeu. Hemel Hempstead, Herts 

Fuchsia Society. The Bnti'^h 
Sec B W Rawlins. 250 (.'.reat West Road, 
Heaton. Middx. 

Geranium Society, The 

Sec Miss James, 22 Lanercost Road, London, 
S W 2 

Gladiolus Society. The BritDh 
Sec. R II. Jeffers, 147 Wood Street, C'p^I ins- 
ford. Esser:. 

Hardy Plant Society 

Sec Mr .T G Lord. Kimpton Avenue, llrcnt- 
wood, Essex 

Iris Society, The BnMsh 
Sec. Mrs. K G Osborn. 114 Ellison Road, 
Streatharn, London, S W 16 

Pansy and Viola Society. Tlio North of England 
Sec. F, C. Marshland, 2 lubilee Mount, West 
Lillands, Bnghoiise, Vorks 

Pansy and Viola Society. The Scottish 

Sec. Hugh Campbell, O B E , 960 D.ilinuir 
Road, nydebaiik, Glasgow 

Pterldological Society. The Briti-»h 

Sec The Rev. E A Elliot. South Stoke 
Vicarage, Nr. Reading, Berks 

Rose Society, The National 
Sec H Ediand, Chisvvell Creeu L.xne, St 
Albans, Herts. 

Royal Horticultural Society. The 
Sec .John Hamer. Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Olflees. Vincent Snuare, 1 ondon, 
S.W.l. 

Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society 

Sec. John Turnbull. D S ().. DFC, CA. 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
44 Melville Street. Jklmburgh 3. 

Saintpaulla and Houseplant Society- 

Sec. Mrs. D. Rudland, 11 Hanover Square. 
London. W 1. 

Scottish Rock Garden Club 
Sec. Sqdn-Ldr. J. J. Boyd -Harvey, Boonslie, 
Dirleton, East Lothian 

Swe4t Pea Society. The National 
Sec. R. J Huntley. 431 Wokingham Road, 
Earley, Reading, Berks. 
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THE GARDEN CALENDAR. 

January.— All diKKing shoukl be flnwhcd tins 
month. As the work ia done, so generous 
applications of organic matter such as peat, com- 
post, sewifeo sludge, leaf mould, animal manure, 
or a mixture of any of them, should be incor- 
porated into the ground On clay soils the 
physical condition can be improved by raking 
into the surface dressings of rough m.itenals 
like screened ashes, road grit, or coarse sand. 

Fork over ground between rows of fruit trees 
and in shrubberies and bury annual weeds, 
if land Is not tree of weeds iti .fanuary it is 
unlikely to be so throughout the year 

A trench for runner beams can be made, tlic 
bottom forked over, a thick dressing of compost 
or kitchen waste added, and the soil rer)laced 

Rhubarb will require protection with compost 
or straw and early growth forced by covering 
w itli small tubs. 





Giioi NO Elder -A pernKiou.s weed of neg- 

Ict ted land best eradicated by methodical 

liaiid-lorklng early in the year (^fe T33) 

Erumng of oichord trees and fruit bushes 
should be completed When bird d.amagc is 
severe gooseberries cu,u be lett untd bud burst 

Aiitmnn-plantet’ shrubs and trees should be 
checked over, and any whieli liave worked loose 
through the action ot frost or wind sliould be 
flrincd by tlioioughlv stauiiiiiig over the soil. 

Februaiy. — Broad beans can be sown if conditions 
are favourable and shallots pkinted by pressing 
the bulbs into the soil until only the tips show 

.ierusalem artichokes are an nnn.siial crop well 
wortli growing, pi int tubers as early as possible 
to give a long season for maturity 

I’arsnipa should bo lifted to check new growth 
and stored on the north side of a wall or leiice 

Seed ” potatoes can be arranged m boxes 
Aiid kept m a frost-proof shed; a light, airy 
position will encourage short, sturdy shoots 

Protective covering on half-hardy shrubs, 
like fuchsias and mimosa, should be removed as 
early as possible. 

Herbaceous plants which do not over winter 
easily, sucii as delphiniums and gaillardias. may 
be planted at the end of the mouth. 

Turf may he laid in February so that the grass 
can be established belore the ground starts to 


<lry out m the spring. Before Laying, rake In a 
dressing of " National Growrnore ” at If oz. per 
sq j d to encourage root action. 

Vines under glass should still l>e kept as cold 
as possible to maintain the dormant period. 
As the buds sw’ell the temperature can be higher, 
but ventilation must be increased if it reaches 
45“ Fahrenheit. 

Fuchsias grown under glass should be pruned 
hard by cutting back all of last season's growth 
to within a bud or two ol the old stems T.ater, 
as new growth appears, take cuttings which will 
root emsily m sand under a plastic bag. 

Shrubby plants like the india-rubber plant 
and most pot plants grown indoors or under 
glass should be repotted or top dreased wth 
fresh potting compost 

Early strawberries can be obtained by cloch- 
Ing rows at the beginning of the month 

March. — Sosv round-seeded epiiiach and broad 
beans tor a succession m cropping 

Brussels sprouts, c.abbage. letti ce. leeks, 
onions, parF,ley. parsnips, peas, aiifl raduli 
should all l>c sown as the soil gradually warms 
up 

Asparagus is easily raised from seed sown 
this month how the seeds individually 1 in 
apart and mark the rows by sowing a pinch or 
two of radish seed at intervals, as the asparagus 
IS slow to germinate 

Onion sets can be planted as early as possible 
on well-manuTed ground 

Spring cabbage will respond m the spring to 
an application of nitrate of soda at 1^/ per 
b(i, yd 

Tomato seed may be sown in .a warm green- 
house at the end of the month It is a mistake 
to sow early in the year, as then seedlings get 
drawn and weak before it is time for pLinting 
outdoors 

heed of half-hardy aumials, such as antir- 
rhinums, t’hina asters and Fhlor drunirnondii, 
may all lie sown in a greenhouse or frame 
Kememlier the seed should only be covereil with 
a sugaring of line soil snllicient to “ anchor ” 
the seedlings and to sow ttnnly 

Hedges, ami particularly evergreen sorts 
wiilch have outgrown their stations, should be 
cut back, and this is the b^st month lor doing 
so Often drastic reduction is necessary, and 
such treatment will save eiuilcss, niinecess<irv 
Work in trimming later on in the year. As an 
ex.ample. privet may be safely reduced to a 
width ol 9 in and a heiglit of I-.? ft 

FiVergreen shrubs, like some daphnes, rhodo- 
dendrons. and hollies, may be planted and — 
w'hat IS most important — kept iuoL?t until 
growing frcel> . 

Over-grown lavender may be reduced in size 
by cutting back into old wmod 

I^awiLS should be fed with fertilisers to en- 
courage new. strong growth when the turt Is 
damp 

As buds burst on roses, so pruning and manur- 
ing can be started 

Planting time for all Iniit trees Is nearly over, 
and should be completed vvitliout delay 

Aa buds burst on early planted raspberries, 
so the already shortened e^nes can be cut down 
to just abov^e the lowest bud m growth, as 
further growth develops so the old stems can 
be shortened further until. Anally, cut to ground 
level. 


April. — Potato planting for an early crop Ls done 
this month using well-sprouted " 8»'ed,” I’ro- 
tect from late frosts by covering the Arst sluHits 
with earth and. If necessary, applying a coat big 
of straw or sacking. 
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Onions raised under glass In boxes can be 
planted outdoors. 

Watch for germination of asparagus seed, 
as the fem-like growths appear, hand weed the 
rows with great care and thin seedlings to 2-3 in. 
apart. 

Hardy annuals can be sown outdoors when 
soli conditions are right, lightly cover and 
protect from birds Half-hardy sorts must be 
grown-on In frames 

New stocks of carnations, chrysanthemums, 
and violas may be planted outdoors 

'fransplant autumn-raised sweet peas to open 
garden early in the month. 

lAwns may be sown as the soil warms up. 
and a good surface tilth can be obtained by 
raking, prior to sowing, make arrangements to 
protect the 'seed bed from birds by use of pea 
sticks, wire netting, strips of newspaper dipped 
into lime-wash, or " (ilitterbangs ” or i com- 
bination of these scarers 

Evergreen shriiljs, like bamboos, hollies, and 
rhododendrons, should be planted and kept 
moist until well established. 

Gladioli and montbretias can be planted in 
sunny positions where soil is in good heart 

Prune winter- flowering shrubs, such as winter 
Jasmine and foraythia. by cutting olf the old 
flowciing stems. 

Weeds will be appearing on garden paths and 
drives; establish an early and efficient control 
by watering with *' Weedex " 

E*,’:ly planted fruit trees should be mulched 
with organic matter to conserve moisture m the 
soil 


May. — Brussels sprouts should be planted early 
in the month and also late potatoes Watch out 
(or blackfly on broad beans, as the first Intesta- 
tions are the important ones to deal with 
promptly. 

Encourage growth on leafy vegetables, like 
lettuce and spinach, by a dressing of mtrate of 
soda at 1 oz per sq yd 

Towards the end of month plant out tomatoes, 
or in the first week if cloches are available. 

Sow sweet corn and vegetable marrows In 
tlie open. Bedding plants and half-hardy 
amuials may all be planted outdoors 

Roses should be checked over for first signs 
of greenfiy infestation, spray with nicotine if 
necessary. 

Garden pools In need of cleaning should bo 
dealt with thoroughly At the same time water 
lilies may be lifted and divided when growth in 
the previous year was excessive 

Delphiniums now develop rapidly, for best 
results cut out thin shoots to leave five to seven 
strong growths to each plant Stake and tie 
each one and encourage healthy growth bv 
feeding with liquid animal manure or soot water 
on one or two occasions. 

Faded blooms on azaleas, lilacs, and rhodo- 
dendrons should be removed. 

Agapanthuses and hydrange.is grown In tubs 
can be brought mto a sunny position. If 
repotting has not been necessary remove toT» 
2 m of soil and replace with fresh compost 
Encourage new growth with applications of 
liquid animal manure. 

Window boxes should bo repaired, filled with 
fresh compost, and replanted Remember a 
generous layer of peat or leaf soil placed in the 
bottom will do much to conserve moisture. 

Lawns will need attention, and broad-leaved 
weeds can be eliminated by treatment with 
hormone weed-killers 


Small greenhouses are liable to get very hot 
and plants suffer accordingly especially if short 
of water, therefore keep staging and floors well 
damped Conversely, sharp falls in tempera- 
ture may be experienced and every day the 
ventilators should bo shut down^ in the late 
afternoon In order to conserve the heat from the 
sun. 


June — Pl.ant cabbages, cauliflower, celery, mar- 
rows. and tomatoes 

Sow seed of garden swedes 

After thinning beet cairots. onions, and 
parsnips, feed with nitrate of soda at 4 oz per 
yd. run 

Asparagus raised from seed must be kept 
e'ear of weeds anrl wate'ed tlioroiighiv .it the 
least sign of being dry Bede cropping in their 
third season should not be cut .after .Tune 1st. 
on old beds ^.utting may continue until the third 
week of .June. 

Sweet com should be tlimned and a surfaci 
dressing of compost applied. 

Aubnetas now past their best should be 
clipped back hard to the old stems, with a pair 
of shears 

Seed of delphiniums, hollyhocks, lupins, and 
wallflowers may be sown 

Phloxes, especially if grown on light soil, 
should be mulched with compost and waterefl 
when necessary 

Herbaceous plants of all sorts respond (o 
feeding if growth is below par, nidivuJnai 
species may be led with soot water or large 
beds given an application of siilph ite ot .iminoin i 
.at I oz per sq yd talcing eaie to keep the 
crystals off the ioliage of plants 

Old flower-heads on ro-’es shon'd bo removed 
regularly by cutting back old floweiing stems 
to within 4 or 5 in of the mature wood 

Raspberries and siinila* bemos should be 
mulched with compost or old manure lo 
encourage new growth 

Str<awbemes may be layered if the stock is 
healthy and growth vigorous. 


July. — Plant winter cabbage, leeks, ppmnting 
broccoli, and Imles as ground becomes avaiKiblc 

Sow pricklv spinach and turnips for autumn 
and winter use 

Water celery, marrows, and runner beans at 
first sign of dryness If .setting is poor, beans 
.should bo sprayed vigorously with water troin 
a hose 

Sh.aUots may be liftcil and dried off a.s toliagc 
gradually yellows 

Carnations may bo layered as sturrly voting 
shoots develop, remove sufficient leaves to 
make a horizontal cut up the stem passing 
through a joint, and peg down 

Fl.ag irises can be lifted and divided as flower- 
ing finishes. After replanting, the tubers 
should be showing above ground but, nev'crthe- 
leas, firmly In the sod 

Wallflowers m.ay be lined out in nursery rows. 
To avoid sappy, lush growth do not plant on 
rich soil Where ground is acid water plants 
with lime-water (a large handful to a gallon) 

Hydrangeas can l>e easily prop.agated in 
July by cuttings of short flowerlesa shoots 
These should be inserted in pots in a sandy 
compost and kept under a plastic bag or hand 
,Ught until rooted. 

Transplant Into nursery rows, seedlings of 
biennials and perennials sown earlier in the 
year. 
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Older flupplics of daffodila. hyacinths, and 
otfier bulbous plants for delivennp: in Septem- 
ber, Stocks in good trade houses are often soon 
exhausted. 

Late 1 # the month hedges of beech, holly, 
hornbeam, and yew can be clipped. 


August. — llunner beans are now in full bearing, 
and the pods should be gatheicd while still 
young, to encourage further croppings, often 
beans are picked much too old Water aiul 
feed with mtio-chalk at 2 oz per yd run it 
necessary If properly grown this is one ot 
the most profitable of all crops 

Manows should also be gathered while still 
young and lie.sh; early devdopmen*^ of seeds 
clieclis fruitmg. 


Strawberries layered in pots earlier In the 
year may be planted when the soil conditions 
are right Use a well-manured site and plant 
at approved distances 

Raspberries and loganberries will now have 
finished cropping, and all the old fruiting canes 
may be cut out at ground level. 


September. — Tomatoes can be gathered while still 
green and ripened easily and quickly by storing 
in open boxes, out of the direct sun. m a warm 
kitchen Such a practice is bettor than putting 
the fruit in a darJe, airless cupboard 

Uround recently cleared of onions and pota- 
toes is admirable for planting out cabbages for 
spring cutting. Apart from removing any 
weeds, no preparation va desirable. 



CoRRKCTLY PfANiRO Siiiujn. sliovviiig planting hole and bush m position Tlie loosenec’ sub-soil 
must be llrnied prior to planting, and any tree or shrub must never be planted deeper tnan ib 
was in its pievious position oi nursery row. 


Seed of prlcklv Mpiuaoh — a valuable winter 
crop — may be .sown As '^eedhiig-. lievelop, 
til in out and on acid hOiLs apply Iiinc-water 

Tomatoes should be sprayed with “ Boui.'>ol ” 
at fortnightly intervals to prevent potato blight 

Winter grceiis. it not already planted, should 
be put in as .soon .vs possible 

Pelargoniums (“ (ieraniuins ”) should be 
pioiiagated by cuttings taken throughout the 
month as voimg. short side-.shoots develop 
Hooting .soon st.irts if the cuttings are inserted 
in sand or a mixture of sand and peat 

Border carnations may be lavercd. encourage 
rooting by not allowing the plants to suffer from 
a lack of water 

Madonna lilie.s may be planted this month in 
an open position where they will not be dis- 
turbed 

Flowering shrubs of .a wide range may be 
propagated in August Hhort side-slioots of tlie 
current season's growth should be taken olf with 
a heel when the wood is still young but starting 
to harden at the base Insert in sand and 
cover with a plastic bag. 

OrasB seed la best sown thla month whenet^er 
the soli Is moist but not wet, as m the notes 
for April. Before sowing, any perennial weeds 
must be removed by hand forking. 


Bru.s:>c! sprouts are heavy feeders and growth 
should be encouraged by an application of mtro- 
ch.iJk at 1 oz per sq yd early in the month 

Carnation layers will now be rooted and the 
young plants may be .severed Irom the parents 
and transferred to their flowering poiitious. 

Crocuses, daffodils, and snowdrops arc often 
planted too late, September is the time for the 
job Similarly, these, together with hyacinths, 
may all be planted m bowls for indoor decora- 
tion before the end of the mouth 

Lav'ender bushes can be trimmed when the 
flowers fade, do not. however, trim or cut back 
m any way the old stems or foliage. 

flra-ss seed not sown last month should be put 
in without delay 

Roses of nearly every sort can be propagated 
by inserting cuttings 8-10 in. long In a shallow 
trench outdoors A sprinkling of sand should 
be put in the bottom of the trench and the cut- 
tings firmed well 

Brown rot is often prevalent on fruit There 
Is no remedy for the disease, and brown, lotten 
fruit on apple and other trees bhould be picked 
off and burnt. 


October. — Jerusalem artichokes are safe left in 
the ground, but the stems should be cut down. 
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If a regular supply is wanted, then a store of 
tubers may be lifted to ensure against hard 
irost. 

Parsnips may, similarly, be left in the ground 
until needed. 

Asparagus stems should l>e cut down before 
the seeds drop. If “ fern *’ is cut during the 
summer for indoor decoration, subsequent 
cropping 18 affected. 

T^ettuce for early cutting next spring should 
be sown, late in the month, under cloches. 

Virgin ground w'hich is to be taken Into 
cultivation should be dug as soon as possible In 
order that It may be exposed to a full season of 
winter frosts There Is no doubt that the maxi- 
mum value m digging virgin land can only be 
had if the work is completed well before Christ- 
mas. 

Evergreen shiubs should be planted before the 
weather turns severely cold 

LUy-of-the-valley will respond to a top dress- | 
hig of old animal manure or an application of , 
bone meal at 2 oz per sq yd followed by a | 
mulch of leaf soil i 

Clematis grown in pots may be planted in ! 
their permanent positions 

Lilies of various sorts can be planted early in 
the month 

Cladioli should be lifted, cleaned, and stored 
In a dry. trost-proof shed 

Polyanthuses and all sorts of primroses may 
be planted in moist, rich soil for flowering in the 
8pri;t.g 

Sweet Williams and pansies rnav be trans- 
ferred from nursery rows to their flowering 
posltioiifl. 

Wallflowers should be planted without delay, 
firming the plants well Forget-me-nots aiul 
daffodils may be used In conjunction with them 
and planted at the same time 

Most plants grown indoors have been watered 
freely during the siunmer, Irom now on care 
must be taken In applying watoi as .soil only 
drie.s out slowlv in winter, and growth has 
\ iitually stopped 

Bulbs in bowl:, myst bo kept as cold as pos- 
silile, and up to early No\ ember not more than 
about i in of growth should be showiiiK 
Damp the peat as it sliows signs of dr> mg out 

Black and red currants and goose bcrric-. may 
all be propagated by cuttings 


November. — Runner beans can be cleared and the 
haulms used for compost, llie old roots can be 
left in the ground and later dug- in If the sticks 
are pulled up early and stored they will last for 
some years. 

Broad beans may be sown outdoors in dis- 
tricts where thev are known to succeed, an 
allowance for losses should be made by sowing 
3 in apart. 

Asparagus responds well to a top dressing of 
animal manure or compost , if supplies are short, 
aim to apply once in three years 

liCttuce sown last month under cloches can 
he transplanted and. under wide barn cloches, 
three rows can be grown easily for cutting in 
the spring Slugs may cause serious losses, 
so water with “ Slugit ” at planting time and 
keep a few spare seedlings to Mil any gaps 

Tulips may be planted throughout November 

Heaths and heathers of all sorts c.an be 
planted in peaty soils. Large clumps may be 
split up and replanted 

Roses and all decl.luoua shrubs and trees. 
Including fruit trees of all sorts, should be 
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planted as soon as possible Always Arm the 
soil well, but do not plant too deeply. 

Where necessary, herbaceous borders can be 
replanted Large clumps of perennials can be 
split up and the strong pieces froia outside of 
the clump replanted; the centre of he clump 
should be discaided. 

Continue to keep indoor bulbs as cold as poi- 
sible By the second week in Novmber, 
growth should be about an inch high. Towards 
the end of the month, transfer to a cool, light 
portion. 

Throughout the winter continue digging and 
incorporating organic matter like compost, 
spent hops, and coffee grounds. 

Vines grown In a cold greenhouse should he 
given lull ventilation night and day. After 
leaf tall cut back annual growth to one bud 




Bulbs Intiools — Note strong root develop- 
ment before leaves appear Thi.s factor can 
only be brought about l)\ early planting (.sec 
Betitcinber notes) In both bowl (A) and 
glass (B) a little l>ontlre charcoal Is necessary 
for healthy growth 


December. — Decaying leave^ on winter gieens 
should be removed to giv’e free circulation ot air 
around the p.ants 

Bird damage may be prevalent on spring 
cabbages because of pigeons In serious eases 
It 13 worthwhile to erect ttah netting. 

When frost makes cultivations impossible, 
pruning of fruit tre..H should be done. The orilv' 
exception may he red currants and goose! »erries. 
beciu.s- in districts where bird damage is serious 
any pruning is best left until the spring 

Deciduous hedges of beech, hawthorn, and 
the like can all be cut back hard where the plants 
have got out of hand, with a view to i educing 
work of trimming during the growing season 

Well-berned holly Is always in demand, and 
a variety of regular fruiting habit to fulfil the 
requirement is Ilex aquifohum * Pyramidalis * 

For those wanting mistletoe, the seed should 
be Planted on apple trees m the spring — not m 
December. 

Early In the month, hyacinths can be brought 
into full light and warmth for Christmas flower- 
ing, If growth is a little stunted cover plants 
with a sheet of newspaper and give more 
warmth; If growth Is poor look to the cultivator 
not the supplier. 

Christmas trees to be brought indoors in pots 
should be thoroughly watered first, to check the 
needles falling tlirough lack of moisture in hot, 
stuffy rooms. 
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Care oj Indoor Plants 


By dcflniffon a house i)lant ia one which can be 
permanently jrrown for decoration indoors Hiidi 
plants ahouUl not be confused with orchida. 
crotons, hibiscus, and the like, lor these are really . 
ifreenhoiise plants or denizens of Scandinavian or j 
American houses, where heat and air conditions 
may be automatically controlled Conversely, 
the averai?e British home Is often cold an*! 
draughty, and has a high temperature in the 
evening and a very low one at night. This is far 
from satisfactory, but, in view of the fact, the 
cultivator of house plants must choose subiecta 
tolerant of existing conditions. 

Cultural Conditions. — Ideally, the temperature 
should be kept as con.stant a.s po&sible. and in cohl 
weather plants grown in window-boxes are best 
moved nightly into the centre of the room to avoid 
damage by frost. Linked with temperature i.s the 
question of humidity, tor plants respond well to a 
moist atmosphere. Here again the majority of 
rooms arc ill-suited for growing plants The 
condition can b<i improved, however, by sinking 
the pots in peat or wr.apping them around with 
sphagmitii moss Alternatively, iiots may be 
stood on a layer of gravel which can he kept damp 
without alhnvmg water to seep through tlie bottom 
of the pot an<l thereby saturating the sod 

Other factors influence the health of plants in- 
doors- -g.is fumes, for examiilc, and draughts — 
so both must be avonled it pcissible It will also 
be found that dust collects on the foliage, there- 
fore plants with large leaves should be .sponged 
regularly with soapy water Others, with halr^ 
leaves. like saintpaiilia, may bo gently spraveil. 
but the water imist not be allowed to rein.im on 
the foliage, as it may lead to scorching or rotting 

Of all cultural practices, the most mipoitant is 
watering Untortunatclv the right way and time 
to do this cannot lie laid down (*inphaticallv. 
because the practice is essentially an art and not a 
science As a general guide, plants may become 
nearly dry Ix'fore watering and then be gnen a 
(horonuh soak by stamJing the puls up to their rims 
in a bucket of water For all plants, ram-water 
IS Ix'st . if tap water has to he used it should re.ich 
the same ternperatiiie as that of the loom IxTorc 
being applied. 

Soils and Potting. — IlowTver well a plant ii.as 
been grown, the turning point culturally is in it.s 
repotting, as from this juncture it either grovNs 
vigorously or .soon declines The important f.ic tor 
is to get the correct compost 'Ihis may varv 
slightl.v. but an .dl-round mixture can be m.ide 
up of 

7 parts by loose bulk medium loam 
:i parts by loose bulk granulated pe.it (or 
leaf s(>il) 

2 parts by loose bulk coarse, gritty sainl 

This mixture is the basis of John Times Potting 
f'ompost and, wuth fertilisers added, e.iii lie pur- 
chased in small quantities from horticultural 
.suridriP'- men If fertilisers .are not added, plant.s 
should bo fed during the growing season at alxmt 
fortnightly intervals (depending on the paitieular 
plant) with a dilute solution of liquid animal 
manure, alternatively. 2 oz of the following 
mixture dissolved iii a gallon of rain-water can Ije 
used • 

parts bv weiglit of sulphate of ammonia 
7 parts by weight of superphosphate 
2 parts by weight of sulphate of potash 

Normally a plant will grow satisfactorily in the 
same soli for three or four years. Alter this 
annual growth may be poor together with yellow- 
ing or dropping of the foliage The plant is then 
in immediate need of repotting To do this a 
large crock should Ihj put into the bottom of the 
new' pot — which should be generally a shade 
larger — followed by a little compost Then the 
matted roots of the plant can lx; teased out with a 
pointed stick, put in the pot and more compost 
worked firmly around the roots. Some plant.s. of 
which palms are an example, prove intolerant of 
root damage, and repotting imi!5t be done with 
1 1 (72n(l Ed ) 


parficiiLir care, but, nevertheless, the compost 
must be made tlnn When repotting Is not 
absolutely nec(3.s8,irv, the top inch of soil cun 
he taken ott anruuilly and tlio pot top-dressed 
w'lth fresh compost. Both repotting and top- 
dressing are best done licfore growth starts in the 
spring 

Propagation.- Many house idants arc ea.sy to 
propagate from cuttings or layered shoots. The 
former arc taken off the parent plant at a joint in 
the stem by severing cleanly with a razor blade. 
After the lower leaves have been removed, the 
stems are inserted into a mixture of equal parts of 
sand and peat in a pot. A glass tumbler or 
specially -made, small, plastic tent is then placed 
over the top to avoid loss of moisture, and in a 
week or two rooting will have taken place As foi 
layering, this can be done by bending a shoot into 
a pot of sandy soil and pegging it down at a joint 
When the layer has rooted it can be severed from 
the parent. 

Health ol Plants. — I'ortimatelv the number of 
pests and diseases affecting indoor plants is small, 
and the large majority of trouble.s are due to 
faulty cultivation Oectisionally aphids (green or 
black tiles) may be found on y'ouiig growth, and 
can be destroyed by carefully wiping affected 
leaves and shoots with water containing a little 
detergent, repeating the practice if necessary On 
ivies, in particular, sometimes a brown, waxy scale 
can be found. Urulcrneath the protective scale 
IS a small insect which sucks the sap, and without 
ilifllcuify these can he removed by hand, jj^other 
insect occjunonnlly seen is the mealy bug, au aphid 
which is surrounded by a prominent coating of 
a white, w'oolly substance, control in this Ctase is 
to paint individuals with a dab of methylated 
spirits and to deal regularly with anv rcinfestatlon. 

B.asal rotting of flower stems and leaves, to be 
seen often on cyclamen and peperomias, Is due to 
fungal infection, but this can Imj avoided by 
attention to correct watering and temperature. 
Similarly, premature yellowing of the foliage and 
leaf dropping is prnnarilv a cultural trouble 
brought about by e\cessi\e cold, draughts, gas 
fumes, ilivne.ss, over-watering, perhaps over- 
feeding. or :i ( ombmation of some of these factors 


SELECTION OF PLANTS FOR GROWING 
INDOORS 

Florists’ Plants 

'Fhese .'ire plants, like cyclamen and cinerarias, 
winch are purchased in flower and usually dis- 
lardeil when flowering has finished. :us their value 
lies only in providing temporary colour. Most of 
them are forced for .se.asonal trade in the moist 
atmosphere of a heated greenhoiuse. so do not 
respond kindly to treatment indoors 

One of the loveliest of these plants is Azah>a 
nidica, the Indian or evergreen azalea. After 
flowering it can lie kept in a cool greenhouse It 
needs plenty of moisture, and as it is a calclluge, 
only rain-water can be used To encourage 
growth after tlowcriiig, .spray the foliage regularly 
and apply dilute, Inpiid animal manure or dilute 
sout water 

The most popular florists’ flower is the cyclamen. 
Tt IS ditflcuft to grow really well, and cultural notes 
.shouhi be followed. \\ ith expert attention old 
plants can be flowered for ten years or more, 
although the best results are obtained from one- 
year seedlings On the other hand, varieties of 
cineraria are grown as biennials These need cool, 
airv conditions, and should l)e watered freely but, 
at the same time, with care not to over-water. 

At Christmas- time numerocLs varieties of 
primula will be offered for sale All of them are 
of comparatively easy culture, and if top-dre.ssed 
and fed can be grown-oii for a year or two. Some 
varieties, particularly those of Primula ohionica, 
can cause a rash on tho.se susceptible to it Other 
plants winch can be kept after flowering are the 
varieties of Solanmu. aii^sicaslrum, the winter 
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cherry. It is a pleaslnt? little subject and quite 
easy to grow. In season, the sinall, bushy plants 
are covered with large, red fruits and can be kept 
healthy by regular spraying of the foliage and 
attention to watering. When the fruit falls the 
young shoots can be trimmed back, the plant 
repotted and then grown-on in a cool greenhouse. 


Indoor Plants 

Unlike the florists’ plants, those In this section 
are grown as permanent features of a house. 
I'he ones listed can be grown in most homes 
it given reasonable care, and all of them are 
available through normal trade channels 

Araucaria excelsa (Norfolk Island Pme). — ■ 
Because of its likeness to a small flr tree, it is a 
plant to stand on its own. It is not difficult to 
grow if kept out of the full sun and the soil moist. 
One of the earl last plants adopted for growing 
Indoors, but not often seen at present. 

Begonia. — An enormous genus of plants of 
world-wide distribution, many being suitable for 
indoor cultivation. Of particular interest are Ji. 
heracleifolia and B. mamcata, both being easy to 
propagate from cuttings under a tumbler 

Billbergla nutans. — This is a member of the 
pineapple family, the Bromeliads. having typically 
narrow, spiny-edged leaves Nearly hardy, and 
will flower in a warm room. Do not repot unless 
absolutely necessary, as the roots are best con- 
fined. 

Campanula Isophylla (Ha rebell) — A charming 
blue-flowered plant with a long flowering period 
Easily grown in cool conditions, and its pendulous 
habit makes it useful for a basket After flower- 
ing. rc^uove dead flower-heads and trim straggly 
shoots There is a good white form. ‘ Alba ’ 

Cacti. — Innumerable sorts are used as house 
plants. In the main, all should Ije grown in a 
sandy, gritty soil with sharp drainage, water 
may be given freely in the summer, but withheld 
in winter, except to prevent the soil drying out 
Two cacti which will flower freely and are par- 
ticularly worthy of cultivation are Aporocactus 
fiagelliformia, the rat’s tail cactus, and Epiphyllura 
achermanu Both are tolerant of poor comlitions 
and neglect Mention should also be made of the 
old-fashioned Christmas cactus, Srhlumberoera 
bindgeaii. as a great favourite, but an infinitely 
more exciting one of a similar type is the rare 
^ipaalidopsis gaertneri with bright-red flowers 
These two are both easy to grow, and the latter 
was shown well at Chelsea in 1956 

Chlorophytum elatum. — Will tolerate a range of 
temperature and responds to occiisional feeding in 
the summer. It is most attractive, with its green 
leaves striped with cream-coloured bands. A 
good plant for beginners. 

Crassula. — Shrubby members of this genus 
make fine house plants, growing well in hglit soil in 
full sun. Particularly valuable are (7. lactea — 
which has white flowers annually and large, 
succulent, spoon-shaped foliage — and C falcata, a 
choice plant with red and yellow flowers 

Ferns. — Some will grow in rooms, but well- 
grown specimens of maidenhairs and the like are 
hallmarks of flrst-rate cultivation Species of 
Aspleniuni, Blec/murn, and N ephrolepia are worth 
trying. Compost is made up with equal parts of 
fibrous loam, peat, leafsoil, and coar.se sand. 

Ficus — Species like F. eJastica ‘ Decora ’ with 
broad, leathery, shiny leaves are often seen as 
window decoration In large stores. Not easy to 
grow in some circumstances, leaf-drop and 
yellowing may be caused by fluctuations in tem- 
lieratures or draughts, and rain-water should be 
used when watering. 

Helzine soleirolli (Mind-your-own-business). — 
Approprl itely named frofn its habit of thriving 
where it la not wanted. Makes a pleasant mass of 
thin, green, trailing stems. Should be kept always 
on the wet side. 


Ivy. — Common in many continental houses, for 
ivies show an interesting range of colour, shape, 
and size Initheir foliage. Invaluable as climbing 
plants and In warm rooms, the (Jauary Island ivy 
IS worth trying A related plant raised in France 
is FeUshedera lizei. All of these prfifer a damp, 
leafy soil, and the foliage should be sprayed 
occasionally. 

Monstera dellciosa. — A striking plant with 
large, deeply-cut leaves and hmg. thick, aerial 
roots, many of which do not reach the ground. 
Often seen as a prominent decorative feature of 
continental homes. Bequires a lealy soil and 
generous watering. Spray or sponge foliage 
regularly and avoid fluctuation of temperature m 
Its cultivation. 

Nepeta hederacea vanegata (Cround Ivy) — 
Creeping, hardy perennial native of Britain; 
variegated form makes an attractive addition to a 
hanging basket, having long stems and small 
knlney-shaped leave<f. Correctly known botanic- 
ally as Glechuma not Nepeta Good plant for 
beginners. 

Palms.— Like the aspidistra, the palm is con- 
sidered a relic of Victorianism. and on such 
slender evidence is condemned on many counts. 
Notwithstanding, palms of various sizes make 
good decorative plants (’are must be taken when 
repotting, and for a number of years it is only 
necessary to toi»-drcss provided that feeding is 
done in the summer 'I'o keep the foliage green, 
the leaves should 1x3 sponged reguiailv or. better 
still, the plant taken out of doors and vigorously 
sprayed with water from a hose. 

Pelargonium (Geranium) — Ease of cultivation 
and beauty are found in this plant and its infinite 
varieties. Some of these, like ‘ Mrs (’o\,’ have 
multi-coloured leaves and are well worth hunting 
for in trade lists During the summer feed 
generously and keep the stock vigorous by rooting 
cuttings annually in the late simmier 

Philodendron. — Most climbing plants with 
aerial roots and represented bv a number of 
species from tropical America Fairly tolciant of 
adverse conditions, but dislike draughts and 
require light shade, free watering, and a rich, 
open soil r. acanden^ with heart-shaped leaves. 
IS typical of the climbing group, P hwnmuttjidum. 
w'lth broad, incised leaves, ot the non-cllmbcrs 

Saintpaulia (African violet) — A charming, 
dwarf plant with hairy leaves and prett\ single 
and double flow'ers in many colours It is a 
dijjicult plant to grow well, as it thrives In a steady 
temperature of 6.5-70" F and a wet atmosphere 
Water from below Hotting ot leaves is due to 
exce.ss ot moisture, draughts, cold, or gas fumes 

Sansevierla triJasciata.— Perhaps unkindly but 
appropriately known as nn)ther-in-law’s tongue 
It has a dustinctive aT)i)earam‘e. with stilt, erect 
leaves striped with gold Keep warm and fairly 
dry, do not ovei-pot, tough 

Saxifraga sarmentosa. — Of easy culture and 
hardy out of doors, should be afforded a cool 
position and kept moist Bcddish leaves and pink 
flowers make it most attractive 

Tradescantia (Wandering Jew) — Tolerant of 
neglect and makes a fine trailing plant For liesfc 
results keep moist and feed during the summer 
When green shoots appear on vanagated forms 
these .should bo cut out at once. 

Vines. — Two of these are particularly valuable 
os climbing plants, Ciasns antiirchca, kangaroo 
vine, i.s a native of Australia, and Rhuicissuif 
Thomboidea, a Natalese plant which does not 
appear to have been grown to any extent m 
Britain until after the Second World War. 

Zebrina pendula. — Belated closely to Tradea- 
cantia, and often their nomenclature is confused. 
Li'...e its relative, Zebnna is a diflicult plant to kill. 
Its leaves have a pleasing metallic lustre, and 
beneath are a shade of blood -purple. Introduced 
from Mexico sometime before 1850. 
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Games and Recreations 



Sonic seventy entries alphabetically arranged 


RECORDS 


Association Football 

World Cup 37 

European Cup 37 
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Games and Recreations 


INTRODUCTION 


'I'Hjc people of Britain liave always bceri fond of spendinK their leisure hours in pursuits requiring 
physical effort or mental effort or both, and of thinking out special ways of celebrating special occasions 
The result of this is a long history of games, recreations, and customs, some based vaguely on the 
pastimes of very ancient races, others appearing from time to thne as the years and centuries passed; 
and. in a country with a strong sense of tradition, many activities of long ago still remain virtually 
unaltered, while many others retain much more than a trace of distant origins. For many years, most 
of the more highly organised pastimes were restricted to the nobilitv. but the ordinary people often 
contrived simpliiled or less formal versions of them, and always had plenty of recreations of their own. 
While the nobility took part in the Joust that was the forerunner of fencing, the people took part in 
wrestling that remains wrestling, while the nobility enjoyed casting the bar that became throwing the 
hammer, the people enjoved throwing the javelin that remains throwing the javelin . while the nobility 
performed masques and court dances, the people pcrformc<i country dances both sections of the 
populace thus playing their parts in paving the way for the theatre and the ballet 


About a century ago. games began to show more signs of organisation, with govcimng bodies com- 
ing into being to control them, and rules becoming fixed and cudiHcd 'J'he object of these measures 
was to make the games availalile to more people, but the effects were, llrstlv. to make them more formal 
and less spontaneous, and secondly, to make the eventual classillcation ol players of them accordmg to 
ability at them Inevitable The next stage was probably equally inevitable. If you have classes, 
you have a top class, and the top class is presumably worth watching. People began to spend the 
leisure time that had been used for playing games in watching others play them This development 
began about seventy years ago. and reached its climax betw-een the first and second world wars, 
when not only games but also entertainments had multiplied and reached such high standards ( hat they 
attracted as spectators those who. feeling that they were not good enough to participate, began to lose 
the desffxS to do so 


The second world war clianged that, and started to swmg the pendulum back again It was a test- 
ing time that might have driven all thoughts of games and recreations out of jicople’s minds, but it 
actually had the reverse effect Peojile needed recreational activities and entertainments as a relaxa- 
tion, and a great many people were stationed in remote are.is where, if they wanted these things, they 
had to provide them for themselves Many, forced into a more .active life than they had led lor years, 
leturned to games they had not played for years, and many, starved of entertainment, took to 
providing entertaimiients for their lellows In many cases, the taste for these activities acquired 
during the war was retained after it, and it was helped and strengthened bv vaiious developments 
On the one hand, there was a definite effort by certain associations and bodie-^ to bring recreational 
activities, including some that had previously been the prerogatue of the wealtliy . within the re.ich o( 
all, and to provide facilities and instruction in them, on the other hand, there was television 
Television has been accused of restricting social activities by an ability to hypnotise people and keep 
them tied to their sets It may well deserve some of these strictures, but there is also something to be 
said on the other side. »It brings demonstrations of various activities to people who have never seen 
them before, and who. having seen them, often feel that they would like to try them. and. bv bringing 
top-class sport to people’s homes, often at times other than those normally used tor outdoor rei reation, 
it frees people who want to see the events from the necessity of giving up their f)wn outdoor .ictivities 
to watch them. This bhowlng ot major events at times more compatible with viewers’ own 
recreational activities is achieved in two ways, one bemg the iwe of telefilms, and the other because of 
yet another post-war development, that ot the playing of first-class fixtures in the evening by flood- 
light Still another factor in the move back to practical, physical recreation is. of course, the increased 
leisure provided by shorter working hours To-day. there are more people about than there ever were 
before, there is more spare time than there ever was before, and there .ire muie recreation.il activities 
than there ever were before 


Any attempt at a thorough cover.ige of the present vast field of games and recreations in one section 
of this volume would be doomed to failure unless some limitations w’ere applied There is, therefore, 
no mention of sports in which the paiticipant is largely dependent on mechanical aids, and none ol 
racing, in which only a comparatively few people can actually take part as riders 'Hierc is however, 
some mention of most sports and games popular m Britain, including fairly recent importations from 
abroad, and including also some overseas K.vmes that have not yet reached Britain Indoor games are 
also included, though one section of them, card games. ha.s had to be restricted to what might be called 
the major and most popular games of skill Mention is also made of various non-competitive 
recreations, indoor and out. of children’s games, again indoor and out, and of old games and customs 
m Britain and elsewhere, some of which survive to-day in whole or in part 


One problem that confronts those keen to try some game or recreation is how to set about it In 
many coses, the simplest way of finding out what facilities exist in a particular area is to enquire at a 
local newspaper office, which will have particulars of all sports clubs, dramatic societies, and other 
recreational bodies in the area A few addresses that might be useful to those with certain specialised 
interests appear at the appropriate places in the text, and a valuable source of helpful information on 
many games and recreations is the Central Council of Physical Becreation, which has English, Scottish. 
Welsh, and Northern Irish addresses as follows: England. 6 Bedford Square. London, W C 1. Scot- 
land. 4 Queensferry Street, Edinburgh, 2; Wales, 18 Windsor Place, f.’ardiff, and Northern Ireland, 
45 Arthur Street, Belfast Those keen on touring the country at moderate cost might appreciate the 
services provided by the Youth Hostels Association, twhich has addresses as follows: England and 
Wales. Trevelyan House. St. Albans. Herts, with a London office at 22 Cordon Square. London. 
W.C.l. Scotland, 7 Bruntsfield Crescent. Edinburgh. 10; Northern Ireland, 28 Bedford Street. 
Belfast; and the Irish Republic. 39 Mouiitjoy Square. Dublin. 



ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL US GAMES AND RECREATIONS 


American Football. 

American Football is played cleven-aslde on a 
pitch marked by a line across it every 5 yards, 
and with goals and a ball resembling those used in 
Rugby Football (q v ). though the ball is smaller. 
Scoring i)P*'bv “ touchdowns," which are like 
Rugby tries, but count six. goals after touch- 
downs. which count one. field goals during play, 
which count three, and "safeties." which give 
the attacking side two points If the defenders 
carry the ball over tlieir own goal-lme and touch 
it down The ball is advanced by carrying it, 
forward passing, and kicking The game eonsista 
of a series of " plays " or “ downs." the ball 
becoming dead when the ball-carrier is tackled 
A. team must advance 10 yards m four downs or 
give up the liali to their opponents Players can 
run ahead of the bdll-carner to protect liirn by 
*' blocking " opponents. Penalties take the form 
of distance, usually 5 or 15 yards, lost A game 
lasts GO minutes, divided into lour 15-minute 
quarters 


Angling. 

Angling, which la catching llsh with rod. line, 
and hook, goes back to beyond the beginning of 
history, for it was known to the Greeks and 
Pomaua It is now a recreation, for. though the 
catch may subsequently be cooked, it is not 
primarily fishing for the pot It h;is its com- 
petitive side, with competitions offering prizes lor 
the biggest catch. an<l there are angling clubs, but 
many people prefer to use it as a rocrcalion to be 
enjoyed alone in quiet surroundings It is 
actually not so much a recreation as many 
recreations, for fishing can take place in the sea. 
rivers, lakes, ponds, and even canals, and there 
are several entirely different kinds of angling 
The most obvious divisions are fresh-water fish- 
ing. including coarse and tly-tlshmg. and sea 
angling, including fishing from piers and the shore 
and big-ganie fishing 

The biggest branch of angling is fresh -water 
fishing for general or " coarse " fish, which are so 
called to distinguish them from " game " fish like 
salmon Coarse fishing is bait fishing, or, in the 
case of pike, spinning, grourulbait also being thrown 
m before and during fishing It covers many 
varieties of fish, and the bag may l)c a very mixed 
one Certain fish, of course, are know'n to 
frequent certain localities oi types of locality, but. 
fluaigh the angler may know exactly the kind of 
fisli he 18 after, he rarely knows if his catch will 
consist entirely of that kind of fish, or even 
if it will melude any of that kind Coarse fish do 
not generally make good eating 

l‘"ly-fishing for salmon and trout differ widely 
from coarse fishing, and from each other As the 
name implies, artificial flics are used, but those 
used for trout are quite different from those that 
attract salmon In the case of trout, a fly ih made 
to resemble a real mseit as closely as possible, but. 
with salmon, this is not necessary Salmon 
rarely, if ever, feed in fresh water and, when in 
fliat type of water, they are usually irritable 
They will dart wildly at anv objects that attract 
their ..ttcntion. so salmon flies are simply bright 
objects designed to draw them on. Fly-fishing is 
rather an expensive sport, for it means hiring 
be.ifs on private water In both co.arse and fly- 
flsliing the angler would be well advised to keep 
out of sight of the quarry as much as possible 

Old though angling Itself is. sea angling is a 
coim)aratively recent development of it. really 
dating back only to the nineties of the nineteenth 
century. It is now the most competitive form of 
angling, with sea-angling festivals and com- 
petitions plentiful during the holiday season As 
with coarse fresh-water fishing, the catch can be a 
very mixed one Sea angling has what might be 
called its equivalent of fly-fishing in fishing with 
feathers, which attract several kinds of fish 

The sea Is also the scene of the greatest of all 
forms of Ashing, big-game fishing, when a single 
bite can mean a catch of 1000 lb., if the angler^can 
will the terrific battle to land it. Big-gaine nsh- 
mg takes place from a motor-launch, which is not 
towed by the hooked fish, but follows it. so that 


the ensuing fight is between man and fish, and not 
between the fish and the dead w^eight of the boat. 
Such a fight could last tor 12 hours, and it is never 
certain that the angler will win it. With fish of 
this size, some of them with a terrifying armoury 
of razor-sharp teeth, liable to turn back on the 
boat or leap clear of the water, big-game fishing 
can sometimes be as dangerous as the most 
adventurous sportsman could wish. 


Archery. See Old English Games and Customs. 


Association Football. 

Games that may have resembled football were 
played by very ancient races, and games that 
certainly were football of a kind were played In 
the England of several centuries ago, but the 
Association Football that is the most popular game 
in Britain, and perhaps the world, to-day had its 
origins in the games played at English Public 
Schools in the days before sport became organised. 

It was not surprising that some of those who 
had played football of one kind or another at 
school should want to go on playing after they 
left. but. before they could do so. it was necessary 
to work out a set of rules that would be universally 
understood and accepted Meetings were organ- 
ised by tho.se interested, and, as the universities 
were natural meeting-places for boys from many 
schools, it was there, particularly Cambridge, 
that these took place 

It was soon evident that there was .a major 
dlflcrence of opinion lietween those who wanted 
handling permitted and those who opposed this. 
'J'he rival factions proved irreconcilable, so they 
w’ent tlieir separate ways The handling cnthusl- 
.asts based their rules on those In force Rugby 
School, and thus pioneered Rugby Football (q y ) 
'Phose who felt that football should be played 
primarily with the foot brought into lieliig the 
game that was to take its name from the As- 
sociation that was formed, in 18G3, to govern It. 
and became Association Football, often o.alled 
by the abbrevi.ition. " Soccer " 

Soccer is plaved with a round, leather-covered 
ball weighing from 14 to 10 ounces, and with a 
clreumfcrence of from 27 to 28 Inches, on a pitch 
marked out as in the accompanying diagram It 
is plaved eleven-aside, the positions being goal- 
keeper, right and left full-backs, right, centre, 
and left half-backs, and five forwards, playing at 
outside-right. inside-nght, centre-forward, inside- 
left. and outside-left The object is to score 
goals by putting the ball between uprights 
8 yards apart and under a crossbar R feet high. 
'J’lie ball 18 advanced by kicking or lieadi’ g, but 
only the goalkeeper when in his own penalty area 
may handle it, and he may not carry it A game 
lasts for 90 minutes, divided mto two halves. 

The game is started by a kick -off from the 
centre, with all the opposing players outside the 
centre circle and in their own half. Tlie ball 
must travel at least its own circmnference into the 
opponents’ half, and the kicker may not play it 
again until someone else has done so. The right to 
kick-off is decided by a toss that gives the winner 
the option of kicking or choosing which goal he 
will defend. Ends are changed at half-time, after 
w'hich the ball is kicked-off by the side that did 
not do so at the start. The game is restarted in 
this way after each goal, the non-scorers kicking- 
off 

If the ball crosses the touch-line it is thrown in 
by a player of the side that did not put it out, the 
throw being two-handed. If it crosses the goal- 
line wide of the goal it is kicked-off by a defender 
from the G-yards line if the attackers were respons- 
ible, and by an attacker from the intersection of 
the goal-line and the touch-line if the defenders 
w’ere responsible. 

Infringements are penalised by free kicks, which 
may be " direct ” or " indirect ” Direct free 
kicks, from which a goal may be scored, follow 
deliberate infringements, indirect free kicks, from 
which a goal cannot be scored, bemg for more 
technical offences Offences by defenders in the 
penalty area are generally penalised by a penalty 
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kick, which is a shot from a spot 12 yards out from 
the centre of the goal, with only the kicker and 
the goalkeeper in the penalty area, and the goal- 
keeper barred from moving until the ball has 
been kicked. However, certain offences in the 
penalty area, such as cspirying by the goalkeeper 
and obstruction, are penaliwd only by an mdirect 
free kick. 

A player la “ offalde ’* — called “ sneaking ” In 
the school games from which the rule came — if he 
18 nearer the opponents’ goal-line than is the ball 
unless there are two opponents between him and 
the goal-line, or unless the ball was last played by 
an opponent. He cannot, however, be offside in 
his own half, from a corner kick, or from a throw- 
in. If a piayer in an offside position interferes 
with the game, a free kick Is awarded 

A game is controlled by a referee, who has the 
assistance of two linesmen. These may signal 


modem athletic events, they were mainly con- 
cerned with activities far removed from Athletics. 

Modem Athletics probably really began in 
1849, when the Royal Military Academy instituted 
a meeting that was followed by a elmjiar meeting 
at Exeter College. Oxford, and, subse^tiently, at 
other Oxford and Cambridge Colleges The 
Civil Service were also early in the field: and the 
first athletic club was the Mincing Lane Athletic 
Club, now the London Athletic Club. There was 
also the Amateur Athletic Club, which organised 
an annual championship meeting, and acted as a 
governing body for both athletics and amateur 
boxing 

In 1880 the Amateur Athletic Association was 
formed as a governmg body. Other countrieg, 
particularly the United States, took to the sports 
and in 1896 the first modern Olympic (lames were 
held at Athens. Other international meetings 



infringements, but the referee is not bound to act 
on such signals. 

In Britain, soccer is a winter game, the season 
lasting from August until May, though, in Scot- 
land. it continues even during the short siunmer 
season in the fonn of flvp-aside football, known as 
the “ short ” game. British soccer is highly 
oVganised, ranging from the fully professional 
Football League of four divisions and the 
equivalent, though slightly smaller. Scottish 
League through minor professional leagues to 
amateur leagues. There are also many cup 
competitions, from the Football Association 
Challenge Cup and the Scottish Cup downwards 

The game has also spread almost all over the 
world, being extraordinarily popular all over 
Europe and in South America, and played to some 
extent in the United States, Canada, South 
Africa, Austialla. and other areas. There is a 
World Cup competition that is played for every 
four years, and an annual European Cup competi- 
tion played for by the top club of almost every 
European country Soccer is also mcluded in the 
Olympic Games. 


Athletics. 

The sport of Athletics, which includes running, 
walking. Jumping, and throwing, is probably the 
fdost natural of all sports, and certainly one of 
the oldest, for It began in the days of pre-history 
or of mythology. Details of the Olympic Games 
of 776 B.c. are known, and it is certain that the 
Games were being held long before that. The 
story of Athletics is not, -however, a continuous 
one. for the Romans discontinued the Gaines. 

A later starting-point might be found in the 
country sports of various periods of English his- 
tory, but, though these included some events that 
might be regarded as the ancestors ot certam 


and matches followed, and championships and 
competitions of all standards were started m manv 
countries Women came into the sport in the 
early 19208, and were mcluded in the Olympic 
Games in 1928 There is now a long list of Inter- 
nationally agreed standard events, including 
distances measured in yards and miles, and also 
their metric equivalents; and including also a 
major all-round teat, the ten-event Decathlon 

The longest strictly standard distances are the 
Marathon of 26 miles 385 yards for runners, and 
,50.000 metres for walkers, but there are regularly 
held longer events For runners, the longest 
annual race is between Durban and Maritzburg, 
about 55 miles, the longest in Britain being from 
London to Brighton, about 53 miles, but there 
are occasional 100-mile and 24 -hour events. 
For walkers, there are annual 100 -mile races and 
fairly regular 24-hour ones. 

The Marathon is not. as might be expected, a 
revival of an ancient Greek race, for the Greeks 
had no races longer than 3 miles. It does, how- 
ever. ooinniernorate an ancient Greek event that 
Is quite poasibly no more than a legend the 
supposed run by Pheidippides to take the news of 
the Battle of Marathon to Athens in 490 n c 
The first Marathon race, in 1896, was from 
Marathon to Athens, but the standard distance of 
the race is that of the 1908 Olympic Marathon 
from Windsor to the W'hite City, London, which 
had just been held when it was thought advisable 
to have an exact standard distance. All Mara- 
thons commemorate the Battle ot Marathon, but 
the oldest annual Marathon, the Boston Marathon, 
also commemorates the Battle of Lexington (the 
first battle of the American Revolution), and, more 
paitlcularly, the ride by Paul Revere that pre- 
ceded it 

A^lhletics is entirely an amateur sport. There 
are some professional races, but this side of the 
sport is called, not athletics, but pedestrianism. 
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Tbere is a famoue annual professional meeting at 
the Powderhall Grounds, Edinburgh, and there 
are other events in Scotland and the North of 
England. There are also professional meetings in 
Austroiia. chiefly in Victoria. 

• 

Cross-Country. Athletics is mainly a summer 
sport, but in cross-country running it has an 
extremely popular winter branch 

Cross-country originated in the traditional runs 
at various English Piibbc Schools, particularly 
Rugby and Shrewsbury, and came into wider 
prominence when it was adopted by the Thames 
Rowing Club as winter training. It is still used as 
training by many sportsmen of all kmds. but it is 


Badminton might be described as an Indoor 
version of Lawn Tennis (q.v) in that it is played 
over a net, and can consist of either singles or 
doubles. There, however, the resemblance 
ceases Scoring is by smgle points, and only the 
servers score, winning shorts by the receivers 
ending service sequences. The equipment used 
is lighter than that of Lawn Tennis, particularly 
the “ shuttles ” or “ birds ’* that replace the ball. 
These are half-circles of cork in which feathers are 
fixed, and, as they do not bounce, all shots are 
volleys IJnlike Lawn Tennis, shots are made 
with the wrist, rather than the whole arm 

It 18 often said that It is impossible to play both 
Lawn Tennis and Badminton well, but this is not 
really true. Though the techniques differ, the 
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now also a thrn mg competitive prport in Its own 
neht There is an International ('hampionahip, 
but tins IS not yet fully represcutative. being 
virtimlly conhned to Western European nations. 
Major cross-country championships are over 
courses ol 1) or 10 miles 


Australian Rules Football. 

Australian Rules Football is played IS-aside on 
large, oval grounds There is no offside, and 
scoring m goals and behmds (near misses) is high 
It IS plaved to the practical exclusion of all other 
torms ol tootball m the southern hall oi Australia 


Badminton. 

Badminton Is said to have been invented by 
two guests at the Duke of Beaufort’s bouse at 
Badminton In Gloucestershire, who spent a wet 
afternoon playing with the children’s battledores 
and shuttlecocks. It seems certain that the game 
we know to-day did take shape at Badmliiton. 
froi .1 which it takes Its name, but it Is likely xbat 
its basis was a game originally played in the 
Orient. 


eye for the moving object Is the main requisite of 
both games Badminton is a winter game, and 
many Lawn Tenuis players turn to it during that 
season 


Ballroom Dancing. 

Though the actual dances have changed from 
time to time. Ballroom Dancing has lieeii one of 
the most popular of all recreations for a very long 
time, and while, in recent years, some other 
evening activities and entertainments have 
declmed In popularity owing to the growing 
interest in television, the popularity of dancing 
has actually increased to a remarkable extent. 

Foi many years, the “ standard ” ballroom 
dances have been the foxtrot, the quickstep, the 
waltz, and the tango, but these have frequently 
been augmented by various other dances, often 
novelty dances, that have been the subjects of 
sudden, and generally short-lived, crazes. A 
stronger challenge, however, has come from Latin 
America, which has exported quite a numlicr of 
dances, most of them arousing some Interest, and 
some of them winning and holding Ann places 
Many of them are ballroom versions of old native 
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and folk dances, which were often solo dances in 
their orlfflnal form. 

Dancing is highl7 organised, with its " govern- 
ing body *' composed of qualified teachers, and 
each dance has its recognised and approved 
fundamental steps and variations on those steps. 
If the popularity of a new dance justifies it. the 
authorities recognise it and approve step sequences. 
Many people dance regularly without ever hav- 
ing a dancing lesson, but. for the many others who 
really want to know all about the different dances 
and steps, there are countless dancing schools all 
over the country, where dancing is taught both 
in classes and in private lessons, and where 
special classes are arranged to teach any new 
dances that appear. These schools cater for 
absolute beginners absolutely regardless of age. 
and also for experienced dancers who want to rise 
to still higher standards. 

A great many people dance purely for pleasure, 
and never think of dancing as a competitive 
activity. It is one. though, and there is a link 
between purely recreational dancing and com- 
petitive dancing in the system of medal tests In 
these, dancers do not compete with other dancers, 
but simply try to achieve a certain standard. 
Beyond these testa, there are numerous competi- 
tions. ranging from local ones to world professional 
and amateur championships and mternational 
matches. 

A fairly recent and very popular ballroom danc- 
ing innovation is formation dancing, in which 
teams consisting of a niunbcr of couples perform 
dances either os exhibitions or in competitions. 


Old-Time Dancing. The moat striking and. in 
some ways, surprising dancing development of 
recent jwir rs has been a tremendous increase in the 
popularity of Old-Time (often described as Old- 
Tyme) Dancing. A few old dances, such as the 
veleta, which, despite its name, is of English origin, 
had always retained at least a small place in 
dancing, but the organisation of dances in which 
every dance was of what might be called ap- 
proximately veleta vintage was a new idea that 
seemed destined to enjoy at most the short-lived 
success that is the reward of novelties That, 
however, was not the case Interest in this type 
of dancing Increased, and it has long since liecomc 
firmly established, even to the extent of offering 
competitions It is, in fact, no longer really true 
to describe it as old-time, for it is definitely part of 
the dancing of to-day. 

This popularity is not,' after all, so very surpris- 
ing. for an old-tmie programme offers a wide 
variety of dances, most of them accompanieil by 
exceptionally tuneful music. The dances are 
really similar to what, in some other countries, 
such as, f^or instance, Scotland, would be called 
country dancing, and include ordinary " pair " 
dances, sequence dances, progressive dances, and 
set or square dances. The veleta holds its place, 
as do several kinds of tango and many kinds of 
waltz, as well as the Canadian barn dance, the 
Boston two-step, the raaxina, the lancers, and 
cotilhons and quadrilles. Strangely enough, the 
cheerful Bohemian dance, the polka, is rarely seen. 
Old-time dancing provides no scope for just 
“ walking round ” The steps are m regular 
sequences, and all the dancers arc making the 
same movements at the same time. 


Bandy. See Skating. 


Baseball. 

The Invention of Baseball, a summer game 
played from April until October, and the national 
game of the United States, is generally credited to 
an Army officer, its origins being old country 
games called “ One Old Cat ” and “ Two Old Cat.” 

Teams are nine -aside, and bat and field in turn. 
The main part of the ground, the “ diamond,” has 
a “ base,” marked by a sack, at each comer, the 
lines from sack to sack being the ” base paths ” 
One base is ” home.” and there the batter stands, 
by a square of rubber or the ground, called the 
” plate.” The base forward and to the right ot a 


right-handed batter is ” first,” the one straight 
ahead of him is " second.” and the one forward 
and to his left is ” third.” the distance from one 
base to the next being 30 yards. 20 yards out 
straight m front of the plate is the pitcher’s 

mound,” The lines from home to fliflt and from 
home to third are continued beyond these bases, 
and are the " foul lines.” 

It is the object of the batting side, using a bat 
which resembles a long, heavy Indian clul) with 
which to hit a hard, white ball weighing 5 ounces, 
to score runs, one being scored each time a player 
completes a circuit of the bases, not necessarily 
from one hit. When a batter leaves the plate, 
either “ out ” or to proceed along the base paths, 
the next man comes in, the team’s innings lasting 
until three men are out Nine such innings 
complete the game, and, in each innings, the 
batting side carries on at the point in the batting 
order reached in the previous innmgs. There is 
no toss for first innings, the visiting side always 
batting first 

The pitched ball reaches the batter without 
touching the ground, and. if not hit. it should pass 
over the plate between the batter’s shoulders and 
knees, if it does so. it is a ’’strike.” and three 
such strikes dismiss the batter. If it does not. it 
Is a strike only If the batter swings at it, other- 
wise it is a " ball,” and four balls give the batter 
a free passage to first base, called a " walk ” 
A batter also walks if he is hit by a pitched ball 
Other ways in which the batter can be dismissed 
are bv being caught, and by being “ put out ” 
while on the base paths by failing to reach the 
base to which be is running before the ball. 
When an out is made, the ball does not become 
” dead ” If there is more than one runner on the 
base paths, then, if the ball can be relayed quickly 
enough, two. or even three, men can be put out on 
the same ” play ” 

If the batter hits fairly, he mu.st run, but. to be 
fair, the hit must l>e in front of him and between 
the foul lines A ” foul hit ” counts as a strike 
against him, except that the third strike, whicli 
actually dismisses him, must be a clean one across 
the plate, if a foul is caught, he is out. 

The fielding side is divided into three sections, 
the “ battery,” the ” infield,” and the ” outfield ’’ 
The battery consists of the pitcher and the 
catcher, who stands lichind the plate and gives 
signals indicating the kind of ball he thinks the 
pitcher should deliver for. though the pitched 
ball does not touch the ground, pitchers can 
produce a wide variety of deliveries, mcluding 
various kinds of curve The infield consists of 
the first baseman, at or near first, the second 
baseman, between first and second, the short- 
stop. between second and third; and the third 
baseman, at or near third The outfield covers 
the ground beyond the infield, the three remain- 
ing fielders taking the right, centre, and left 
sections of it. Catchers wear a large glove on the 
non-throwing hand, a mask, a chest protector, 
and leg-guards. All the other fielders wear a 
glove on the non-throwing hand, the first base- 
man’s being larger than the others. The batter 
wears no protective gear. 

Substitutes are permitted, pitchers frequently 
being changed if they are being hit. and ‘ pinch 
hitters ” being sent m instead ot weak batters if a 
hit is desperately needed If this happens, the 
man replaced, often the pitcher, cannot return 
when his side fields again, though his field replace- 
ment need not be the man who batted for him. 

As with Cricket iq v ) batting averages are 
recorded, these being calculated by dividing the 
number of times at bat into the number of hits. 
An average of 0 400, referred to as “ four hundred,” 
would be exceptionally good. ” Hits ” mean 
safe hits on which the batter achieved one or more 
bases without giving a chance. If he reaches 
base because a catch w’as dropped or a ball mis- 
fleided, he plays on from there in the usual way, 
but 18 not credited with a hit. Pitchers are 
graded according to the number of games won 
and lost. Recorded fielding statistics include 
each man’s ” put outs,” ” a.S8l8ts,” which are 
throws from which a team-mate made a put out, 
and “ errors.” 
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In the United States there are clubs and leagues 
of all standards, from professionals of various 
classes through semi -professionals to amateurs, 
called '* sandlotters." and boys The top class 
of all consists of two major leagues, the National 
and the Aiyierican, each with eight clubs. The 
champions of these two leagues meet ui a best-of- 
seven-games series for the " Championship of the 
World,” always known as the World Series. 

Baseball is also the chief summer game of 
Canada, and it is quite widely played in some 
other countries, including .Australia, Britain, and 
Japan 


Softball. Similar to Baseball is Softball, which 
Is popular in the United States with girls as well as 
men, and which was demonstrated in Britain 
during the War by American and Canadian 
servicemen. The ball is not particularly soft, but 
it is larger than a baseball, and pitching Is under- 
arm Distances between bases, and between the 
plate and the mound, are shorter than m the 
parent game. 


Basketball. 

Basketball was inventc<l by an American 
Y M (' A oflicial at Springileld, Massachusetts, as 
a Winter team game that could be played indoors 
It can be played in almost any gymnasium or hall, 
and It can also be played outdoors on an asphalt 
court In America it is played by teams ot all 
standanls from schoolboys to professionals, and 
it IS watched by more spectators than any other 
game. It has also spread to almost as many 
other countries as has Association Football (<; v), 
and It IS included in the Olympic (Janies It has 
been established for some years in Britain, where 
It has been encouraged by the Services and the 
Y.M C A 

Basketball is played flve-asidc, substitutes be- 
ing peniuttcd, with a ball resembling that used in 
Association I’ootball. and goals consisting of 
posts that have iron rings with short nets attached 
to them and backboards It is purely a handling 
game, and the ball is advanced by dribbling, 
which means bouncing, and by passing Deli- 
berate bodily contact is not allowed (loals 
thrown during play count two points, and goals 
throw'll iroTii free throws after infringements one 
point Height is an asset in the game, which 
dcinands stamina ami agility, and which has 
been highly recommended as an ideal training 
activity by coaches ot other sports, particularly 
Athleti(‘s {q v ). 

Girls also play Bask'Ptliall iii many countries, 
but not m Britain, where the nearest approach to 
It for w'omcn Is Netball {q »’ ), 


Billiards. 

Billiaras, which originated in France, is a game 
of angles, and ot very great skill It is played on 
a table measuring 12 feet by ft feet IV inches, 
having SIX pockets, one at each corner, and one 
m the middle of each side The table is covered 
with gieen baize, the edges being of cloth-covercd 
rubber, called ” cushions ” Across the table. 
2 feet 5 inches from the bottom edge, is a line, 
called the ” baulk ” line, the space between the 
line and the bottom ot the table being ” baulk ” 
On the baulk side of the Ime there is a seini-circle 
with a radius of IIV inches from the centre of the 
line. Down the centre of the table are four 
” spots.” one 12i inches from the top. one mid- 
way between the top and the centre, one m the 
centre, and one in the middle of the baulk line. 
Two white balls, one with a spot for ideutitlcation 
pnrposes, and one red one, are used, the balls being 
played with “ cues ” that taper down to a striking 
tip. The remaining equipment includes a long, 
cue-like stick with a metal cross fixed diagonally 
on the end, called a “ rest ” or " jigger,” and a 
special long cue, these being used when the 
player cannot reach his ball in the ordinary way 
Most games are “ singles,” though ” doubles ” 
can be played, the object of the game beinfi to 
score points according to fixed rules, an agreed 
number of points making the game. 


To decide who la to start, players “ string ” by 
playing their balls simultaneously from baulk up 
to the top cushion, the ball which returns nearer 
to the bottom cushion winning. At the start, 
the red ball is " spotted ” on the top spot, anil 
players start from the baulk circle Hcoring is 
three for pocketing, or “ potting.” the reil or 
going m off the red, two for potting the white, 
which is. of course, the opponent's ball, or going 
In off the white, and two for a cannon, which is 
hitting both the other balls A player whose 
shot hits no other balls at all gives one point to his 
opponent, unless his ball goes into a pocket, when 
he forfeits three. A player’s turn, called a 
“ break,” continues as long as he is actually 
scoring. When the red Is potted, it is im- 
mediately respotted 

SnoolccT. Also played on a blllianl table, and 
perhaps even more pripular. is Snooker, which 
uses 22 balls, positioned as tollows" 15 reds in the 
form of a triangle with its apex on the second spot 
from the top. and its base at the top end; a 
black on the top spot, a pink touching the apex 
ball of tne trL.ngle, a blue on the centre spot; a 
brown in the middle of the baulk line, with a 
green beside it on the lelt end ot the baulk circle, 
and a yellow on the right end. and a white, 
which IS the cuc-ball to be played. The points 
values of the balls are from one for red. through 
yellow, green, brow’n, blue, and pink, to seven for 
black A player's turn continues as long as he 
scores, his first shot being at a red. when, if he 
pots one. he plays at one of the other colours, 
play being at reds and colours alternately as long 
as balls are being potted, and as long as there are 
reds on the tabic, after which the remaining 
colours are played in ascending order of value. 

A varUtlon of Snooker is Snooker I’liis. This 
uses two additional balls, an orange, placed 
iHitween the pink and the blue and ffined at 
eight points, and a purple, pJ.ired betw’ccii the 
blue and the brown and valued at ten points 

Pool, Rus<<\an Pool, and Pyrarinda Other 
games played on a billiard table iricliido Pool. 
Russian Pool, and Pyramids In Pool each 
plajer has a ball of a dilferent colour, the order ot 
play being white, red, yellow, green, brown, blue, 
pink, black Each player plays at the ball of 
ins predecessor, and tries to pot it. the game start- 
ing w'lth white spotting his ball on the top spot, 
so that red is actually the first to play A player 
whose ball is potted loses a life, players losing 
three lives dropping out of the game A turn 
continues as long as a player is potting balls, and 
il he clears all the balls on the table he then spots 
hb own ball tor the next player. 

Russian Pool uses the yellow, green, blue, and 
black balls, with the white as cue-ball, the black 
being placed on the top spot, the blue on the centre 
spot, the green on the left side of the baulk circle, 
and the yellow on the right side A player’s first 
shot must hit the black, after which he can play 
at will Scoring is by potting balls, by going in 
off balls, and by cannons, but the black can be 
used only for the top pockets, the blue for the 
middle pockets, and the green and the yellow for 
the bottom pockets Cannons count two. potting 
or going in off counting nine for the black, seven 
for the blue, five for the green, and three for the 
yellow A player’s turn continues as long as he 
13 scoring, but consecutive cannons on the same 
balls are limited to 25, and the same ball must 
not be potted from the same spot more than three 
times ill succession A complete miss forfeits 
three points. \ variation of Russian Pool adds 
the pink ball, which is spotted on the second spot 
from the top. counts six, and can be used with 
any poi;ket 

Pyramids uses the 1.5 reds, starting in their 
triangle, and a white cuc-ball. the object being to 
pot the reds. A turn continues while a player is 
scoring, 8 balls potted ending the game. 


Bird-vratching. 

Mention of Bird-watching might well bring 
thoughts of uncomfortable, and even hazardous, 
journeys to remote islands off the coast of Scot- 
land, or at least to desolate parts of the Scottish 
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mainland, but, while it Is true that expert bird- 
watchers of long experience do frequent these 
localities, as well, of course, as less-remote places 
like the Norfolk Broads, bird-watching can be 
practised, and should certainly be started, much 
nearer home, and with birds seen by almost 
everybody, though properly observed by very 
few, every day. 

Bird- watching means exactly what it says: 
watching birds flying; watching two birds to see 
if they are, in fact, a pair, or if they are two males 
competing for the attentions of a hen -bird, which 
may be near by. watching where and how and 
with what materials they build nests, watching 
what they eat and how they get it. watchmg a 
pair in a nest to see if the male plays a full part in 
their domestic life, or if he just sits on a branch 
Binging while the female does it all. If the bird- 
watcher really wants to mcrease his knowledge, 
and perhaps that of other people, careful observa- 
tion accompanied by careful note-taking Is 
essential, and will reveal some surprising facts 
It has. for instance, been discovered that a pair of 
quite ordinary “ garden ’* birds mav fly sixty 
miles a day for every hundred yards their source 
of food la from the nest, and that the collecting of 
materials for building a nest may mean a total of 
six hundred miles flying In time, the bird- 
watcher may wish to go in search of more unusual 
birds m remote places, but if he is anxious to 
increase the general knowledge of birds he might 
do better to remain close to his home, for, so keen 
have the experts been to track down the rarer 
birds, that far more is now known about them 
than 18 known about “ ordinary ” birds like the 
blackbird and the thrush. 

Bird-watchers who would like to contact and 
compare notes with those with similar mterests 
can do so by joining a Natural History Society, 
of whijpjj. there is at least one in almost every 
county, lull particulars generally being available 
at public libraries. 


Boat Races. 

Ilace rowing is a strenuous sport that makes no 
pretence of attracting as many active participants 
as some other sports and games, yet its long 
history Includes races with unusual stories about 
them, races that are amongst the greatest annual 
international sporting events, ami one race that 
provides what is probably the most enthusiastically 
Bupported free sporting spectacle in the world. 

'fhat, of cour-se, is the Oxford and Cambridge 
University boat race. rOwed on the Thames from 
Butney to Mortlake First rowed in 1829, it 
has offered its excited public, which imludes 
thousands of people with no connection of any 
kind with either university, everything, including 
runaway victories, dead heats, and even sinking 
boats. To all intents and purposes, this is a 
regular annual event, and ha.s been so since 1856, 
but. in actual fact, every race is the re.sult of a 
Beparate special challenge from the lo.ser8 of the 
previous race to the winners of it The race has 
an intercctlng parallel in tlie United States, where 
Yale University, whose colours are dark blue, 
annuallv meet Harvard Universitv. which is at 
Cambridge, on a river called the Thames. 

The Oxford and Cambridge race Is the best- 
known annual race on the Putney -Mortlake 
stretch of the Thames, but it is by no means the 
only one. There are other races that attract 
entries sometimes numbered in hundreds entries 
that are far too big to race abreast on the Thames, 
and so race in single flle, with crews following 
each other at ftxed intervals in what are known 
as the Head of the River races The biggest 
of these is for crews of eight, but there are other 
Head of the River races for women’s crews, who 
cover only part of this famous stretch of water, 
and for single scullers Single scullers also cover 
this course in a straightforward race in the Wing- 
field Sculls event, which ranks as the English 
Amateur Championship, and which was first held 
one year after the first Oxford and Cambridge 
race, in 1830. 

Head of the River races, but with a difference, 
are also held between the colleges of Oxford and 


Cambridge, where the Isis and the Cam, respec- 
tively. are much too narrow to permit straight- 
forward racing These are the Bump Races, In 
which each crew endeavours to catch and bump 
the crew ahead of it. except for the leading crew, 
which can concentrate on stayinli m front. 
When a bump is achieved, the two crews pull into 
the bank, and change places for the next day’s 
racing The racing goes on for four days, and it 
la. ot course, the ambition of each crew, apart 
from the leaders, to register a bump on each day. 

Back on the Thames, but farther down it to- 
wards the port and docks of London, is the scene 
of n race that makes the Oxford and Cambridge 
race and the Wingfield Sculls look like recent 
innovations This is the annual race from 
liondon Bridge to Chelsea for the Doggett’s Coat 
and Badge, a single sculling event open only to 
young watermen who are withm twelve months o» 
completing their apprenticeship It was founded 
in 1715 m honour of the House of Hanover, 
and to commemorate the anniversaiy of 
“ King George I’s happy accession to the throne 
of Great Britain,” by Thomas Doggett, a Dublm- 
born actor connected with the Drury Lane and 
llaymarket theatres, who regularly travelled on 
the 'J’hames m preference to using the roads, and 
w'ho left a sum of money to perpetuate the race, 
which is now controlled by the Fishmongers’ 
(Company. 

This race is more truly an annual one than al- 
most any other event, for. while most so-cuilled 
annual races have lieen subjected to long mter- 
ruptions because of the tw’o World Wars, those 
qualified for the Doggett races during those >eais 
were Hubsequently traced, and the races duly 
decide<l after the wars The event is a colourlul 
one. alw'ays followed by a barge carrving a batch 
t)t past winners wearing the Coat and Badge, and 
also the cap, breeches, silk stockings, and buckled 
shoes that go with them The scarlet, pleated. 
(United Coat, with its silver buttems and the large 
silver arm Badge bearing the White Horse ot 
Hanover and the word “ Liberty ”, are presented 
at the Fishmongers’ Hall, where the winner is 
greeted with a salute of trumpets and the tunc. 
” See the Conquering Hero Comes ” 

I'Vir a rowing event of a very different kind, 
dating back ” only ” to 1839, one must go up the 
’riiames, far lieyond the end ot the Tideway, to 
Henley, for the annual hojal Regatta ’I'lii-. 
consists of events ojien to the world and otheis 
closed to English colleges and schools for eights, 
tours, pairs, double sculls, and Hingle sculls, the 
most famous of its races being the Grand ('hallenge 
Cup for eights and the Diamond Ktulls 

A journey far from the Thames will bring to light 
the story ot a rowing trojihy that first appeared 
«i\teen years before Oxford first met (’ambndge 
The ('arrow < 'up was awarded tor a tour-oared race 
on the River Yare, in Norfolk, Irom ('arrow Riidge 
to Whitlmgham and back m 1813 tSoiiudiine 
during the 1840s that cup disappeared to re- 
appear in 1890 — in Australia In 1947 it cami' 
into the possession of the Victoria Rowing 
Association, which made it the trophy for a pan- 
oared race, but sent it to England for c^hlbltlon 
m the 1948 Olympic rowing museum 'riiere it 
was recognised as a Norfolk trophy, and, though 
it returned to Victoria, it ciinio home again in 1950, 
when the Alelbourne club gave it to the Norwich 
Rowing ('ornmittec, which now annuallv awards 
it to ’■ the Norwich club whose general perform- 
ance. judged by a points system m Regattas, shall 
be best ” 


Bobsleigh Riding. See Winter Sports. 


Bowls. 

Bowls, one of the oldest of all games, was once 
regarded as “ an old man’s game,” but it actually 
has many devotees of all ages ami both sexes, and 
is played indoors as well as outdoors. It certainly 
goes back to the thirteenth century, when its 
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popularity made it one of the Kainea legislated 
against as likely to draw people away from 
archery Henry Vill played, and the famous 
game on Plyntouth Hoe. m which Sir John 
Hawkins stayed to beat Sir Francis Drake even 
after the Armada had been sighted, if not 
definitely authenticated, is accepted as fact by 
several historians It is interesting to note that, 
if this game was played. It would have been al- 
most identical with a game of to-day, for it was 
in that century that the bias ” that is a leading 
feature of the bowls or “ woods ” was introduced, 
A century later, however. Bowls, which was 
largely played on greens attached to taverns, 
acquired a reputation os being merely an adjunct 
to pot-house revelry, but 11 was revived on a 
higher level in Scotland, and never again came so 
near to oblivion 

There are actually two games of Bowls, the 
Kink or Level (Ireen game and the Crown (Ireen 
game, and it is the rinks rather than the objectives 
that differ The Level (Jreen game is the more 
widely played, and it takes place on a perfectly 
Hat piece of well -cared -for turf The (‘rown 
e.reen game, which Is popular in the North and 
Midlands, is played on a green of which the centre 
IS n inches or more higher than the corners The 
games differ — for instance, in the putting Into 
play of the object ball — but onl\ slightly, so it 
will be appreciated that the Crown Green game 
demands a good deal of experience and skill It 
13 mainly a singles game, whereas the I.evel Green 
game is played between sides consisting of one, 
two. three, or four players 

Bowls looks a simple game, the object being 
simply to place the bowls as near as possible to 
the object ball, or “ jack ” The bowls, however, 
are “ biased,” and tlie game is artuallv one of 
considerable skill When bias was mln>du<’ed, 
it took the fonn of weighting with lead, but it is 
now achieved liy rurning one side of the bowl less 
round than the other Level (iicen bowls weigh 
up to lb , but Crown (Jreen bowls are smaller 
and less biased Gn the ( rown Green, however, 
the jack, whuh is played into position by the 
Ihst player, is also biased 

Players nonnally use two bowls In a game, or 
four m singles, and the side witli the best record 
of howls near the jack wins the ” end.” and the 
best record of shofs m an agreed niunber of ends 
the game 

A Bow ls green is such a perfect piece of grass 
that it might be thought that the expression 
“ rub of the green,” used to describe an un- 
avoidable piece of bad luck, comes from this 
game In actual fact, though, it would probably 
be more correct to attribute this phrase to 
(jolf Uj V.) 


Boxing. 

Boxing, sometimes called ” The Noble Art of 
Self Defence.” though actually aggression is its 
keynote and defence an incidental, is a modeiii 
contiriuation of the old sport of prize- fighting, 
which, thr ugh .i''v..iv<f .'legel. was popular from the 
time of fli“ Ih '/ '!• ' ii'iM' If was succeeded by the 
present i- li • i ;■ li' mg at the end of the 

nineteenth century 

In prize-tlghting bare fists were used, and 
wrestling holds were allowed Bounds ended when 
a lighter went down, and lights continued until, 
following a knockdown, a man failed to come up 
to the scratch line m 30 seconds. 

In modern boxing, gloves arc worn, and no 
wrestling is allowed. Bounds last for a tlxe<l tune, 
generally 3 minutes with 1 minute lietwcen 
rounds, and fights last only for a fixed number of 
rounds, never more than fifteen. A knockdown 
dbes not end a round, the man who is down hav- 
ing 10 seconds m which to rise If he fails to do 
so. his opponent wins by a knock-out If a man 
fails to come up at the beginning of a round or if 
the fight 18 stopped to save a man from further 
injury, the victory Is by a technical knock-out. 
If however, both men are stiJl on their feet at the 
end of the stipulated number of rounds, a decision 
IB gi . en on points Boxing is therefore techniAlly 
a contest of skill for points, and. as such, far 
removed from prize-fights to a finish. 


Fights are controlled by a referee, and. In 
British professional boxmg, he is solely responsible 
for any points decision In amateur boxing the 
decision is given by several judges, who sit apart 
from e.ach other. The difference betw'een a good 
professional and a good amateur Is probably more 
marked in boxing than In any other sport 

Boxing contests are arranged in classes accord- 
ing to weight, the divisions being* fly-weight, up 
to 8 stone; bantam-weight, up to 8 stone 6 lb.; 
feather-weight, up to 9 stone, light-weight, up to 
9 stone 9 lb ; welter-weight, up to 10 stone 7 lb., 
middle-weight, up to II stone 0 lb , light-heavy 
or cruiser-weight, up to 12 stone 7 lb . and 
heavy-weight, any weiglit In amateur boxing 
some of these weights are slightly different, and 
there are two additional classes, light-welter- 
w’cight, up to 10 stone, and light-middle- weight, 
up to 11 st<ine 

Pnzc-flghting was governed successively by 
” Broughton’s (’ode," the ” New Buies of the 
Bing.” and the " London Rules ” Then. In 1867, 
the eighth Marquess of (jueensberry and Mr J G. 
Ghambers drv.w up the rules that have been the 
basis of boxing ever since, British professional 
boxing has been contiollod since 1929 by the 
British Boxmg Board of (’ontrol Tlie Amateur 
Boxing Association has governed amateur lioxiiig 
.since 1884. when it took over from the Amateur 
Athletic Gliib, which had looked after both box- 
ing and athletics. 

Pnze-flgbting is finished, but it has left a 
legacy, not *>nly m modern boxing, but through an 
expression tliat has become part of the language, 
for the phrase “come up to scratch” onginally 
referred to a prize-fighter stepping up for a new 
round 


Bridge. ^ 

Auction Auction Bridge is a card game in 
whicli two partnerships of two oppose each other, 
each player facing his partner A complete pack 
IS used, the suits having special values, ranging 
from 6 points per tru'k for Clubs, through 
Diamonds, Hearts, and Spades, to 10 points per 
tni;k lor No-trnmps When bidding, it is the 
points value of the bid. and not the nnndier of 
tricks hid, that decides semontv, though the 
highest number of tricks prevails when the points 
values are equal Jf a bid, or contract, is doubled 
or redoubled, the trick bcoic is doubled or 
redoubled. 

A player may pass, but. should he bid under the 
previous bid, he can be penalised, the player on 
ins lelt having the option of closing the bidding at 
the previous bid or demanding that the offender 
make a proper bid. In fins case, his partner is 
barred from bidding again unless the opponents do 
so Should a player bid out of turn, the player 
on his left can demand a new deal 

Points are counted in two ways, below the 
line and above it Points below count towards 
game (30 points), and are awarded for all tricks 
over six made by the contracting side. Points 
aliove the line are gamed in various ways, anci 
count m the final score, hut not towards game. 
The llrst side to win two games wins the rubber, 
and 250 extra points above the line The holding 
of honours also wins points above the line, as 
follows three honours, twice the suit value; 
four, four times the suit value, five, five times 
the suit value, four in one hand, eight times the 
suit value, four in one hand and one in paitner’s. 
nine times the suit value, five in one hand, ten 
times the suit v^alue At No-trumps the honours 
count for Aces is 30 points for three. 40 lor four, 
and 100 for four in one hand The points for 
defeating a contract are 50 for each trick by which 
the contract fails. Extra points for making a 
doubled or redoubled contract are .50 for the 
contract plus 50 tor each trick over when doubled, 
and 100 for the contract plus 100 for each trick 
over when redoubled. .50 points are awarded for 
a little slam, which is 12 tricks, and 100 tor a 
grand slam, all 13 tricks 

The player who first named the contract suit 
is the declarer, and his partner is diminiy After 
the lead, which comes from the player on declarer's 
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left, dummy lays Ina hand face upwards on the 
table, and it is played by declarer, dummy having 
only limited rights of intervention If his 
partner fails to follow suit, he can ask him if he 
has no cards in the appropriate suit ; he can draw 
attention if too lew or too many cards are played 
in a trick, or if the wrong side gathers up the 
1 rick . he can discuss questions of fact, and correct 
any claims made by the opponents to which they 
are not entitled He cannot draw attention to 
any revoke, he cannot claim any penalty, and 
he cannot warn his partner against leading from 
the wrong Land 

llevoking is failing to follow suit when this is 
possible, the revoke becoming established when 
the player or his partner plays to the next trick 
Up to tlien, tlie <)lfender may correct it The 
penalty is 2 tricks for the first revoke, and one for 
subsequent revokes, the penalty tricks to be 
taken only from the trick in which the revoke 
occuiTed or later ones. 

A lead from the wrong hand may not be with- 
drawn unless the opponents request this If they 
do, the card is replaced, and play continues. If 
declarer’s opponents lead from the wrong hand, 
declarer may either demand a lead In a particular 
suit Irorii the right hand or reserve the right to 
have the exposed card played whenever he clioosos 
to call for it. In this case, though, the offender 
may plav the card before it is called, if he has an 
opportunity. 


Contract. At Contract Bridge only the tricks 
contracted for are scored below the line, over- 
tricks being recorded above it The score for 
tricks IS 30 In a major suit (Spades or Hearts) and 
20 in a minor suit (Diamonds or Clubs) In No- 
trumps the first trick counts 40 and subsequent 
tricks ^(1 In bidding, the highest numlier of 
f ricks prevails, regardless of suit values 

A game is 100 points, two games won con- 
stituting a rubber, which cariies a bonus of 
700 points, if the opponents have not v/on a game. 
In an unfinished rubber, a game gaiiLS 100 points 
and a part score 50. provided the opponents have no 
part score at all. A side winiimg a game becomes 
vulncr.ible, and this affects subsequent scoring 

Penalties for failing to make a confract are 
60 points per undertrick if the declarer is not 
vulnerable and lOO points per undertrick if he is 
If an opponent has doubled, the penalties are 100 
for the first imdertnck and 200 for subsequent 
ones if not vulnerable, and 200 for the first under- 
trick and 300 for subsequent ones if vulnerable 
If the declaier has redoubled, these penalties are 
doubled In successful contracts doubled, over- 
tricks score 100 ii declaier is not vulnerable and 
200 If be is A successful douliled or redoubled 
contract wins a bonus of 50 points Bonuses are 
awarded for making slams, if they have been bid 
If declarer is not vulnerable, the bonuses are 500 
for a small slam (12 tricks) and 1000 for a grand 
slam (13 tricks). If vulnerable, the bonuses are 
750 and 1500 Honours points are 100 lor four 
honours iii the contract suit in one hand, 150 for 
five honours lii one hand. and. in No-trumps. 
150 for four Aces m one hand. 

A player making an insufficient bid mav be 
required either to pass or to make a sufficient 
bid. If he passes or makes a sufficient bid in a 
different suit, his partner is barred from furl her 
bidding. A call out of turn is void, but. if it was 
a pass, the offender must pass m his turn. and. if 
it was not a pass, his partner is barred from 
further bidding. A player has no redress if he 
misunderstands a bid, though he can ask for a lud 
or a sequence of bids to be repeated When 
three successive players have passed, the contract 
IS fixed, declarer being the ilrst player on the 
contracting side to nominate the suit, and dummy 
lielng his partner. 

Dummy Is entitled to ask for or give informa- 
tion on the laws, to point out revokes and try to 
prevent those about to occur, and to remind his 
partner from which hand he should lead. If. 
however, he looks at any 4and other than his own. 
he forfeits these rights. 

If declarer leads from the wrong hand the 
opponents can demand a lead from the correct 
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hand: and. if it is possible, this must be in the 
same suit. If a defender leads when It Is the 
declarer’s turn, the caid becomes a penalty card. 
If a defender leads when it is his partner’s turn, 
declarer may either bar a lead in that suit or 
make the exposed card a penalty card> A penalty 
card must be played at the first legal opportunity 

Contract Bridge is a game of systems. There 
are systems for assessing the value of a hand, and 
there are more important and more involved 
systems governing biddmg, the object of these 
being the interchange of information lx;tween 
partners 


Bumping Races See Boat Races. 


Camping. 

For tliose ^^lu)se holiday requirements are a 
maximum of fresh air and a minimum of formahf y. 
Camping is the ideal solution Choice of equip- 
ment. such as tents, tent furniture, and cookmg 
accessories, is entirely a matter for the camper, 
the only difiiculty in this department bemg mak- 
ing a selection from fhe very wide variety avail- 
able The choice will, of course, depend to some 
extent on the type of camping holiday jilanned, 
for Camping can take several lornis It can. for 
instance, be static, or it can be combined with 
motoring, canoeing, cycling, or walking. The 
more static the camp or the heavier the transport, 
the more elaborate the equipment that can be 
taken, cych-sts and walkers being restricted to the 
lightest, fhtmgh not necessarily the least coniforf- 
able. gear 

Fraetically all suitable camp sites are privately 
owneil, so permission to use them must, of course, 
be obtained 'I’he choice of site is of major 
importance, and should combine proximity to 
water with shelter from winds The pitching of 
the tent or tents is also important, as, U the 
campers intend to keep (he tent ’’ door " open at 
night, they will not want to face east, and be 
wakened unduly early by the rising sun If 
the camp is static, tents should not lie allowed to 
remain too long m one iionl ion, as this is not good 
for the ground on whuh tliov are pitclied and 
the hallmark of the expenence<l camper is that he 
leaves the site exactly as he found it Bam 
18 always a possibility, and demands certain 
precautions, particularly the slackening of the 
guy ropes, which might otherwise become taut 
enough to pull out the pegs, m which case the tent 
would proliably be blowm awav In wet weather 
the tent walls and roof should not be touched from 
the inside, as llus lends to cause, or to reveal, 
leaks 

Several organlsaf ions exist to assist campers, 
including the Camping Club of Cre.it Britain and 
Ireland, of 35 Old Kent lioad, T.oudon, b E 1, wdiich 
specialises m lightweight camping, and luts done 
much to develop suitable equipment and to obtain 
and list sites. Theie is also the Youth Camping 
Association, of 10(» Ashurst Boad, Cockfosters, 
Herts, and cariuc-campers have an organisation 
of their own m the t'anoo Camping Club, of 
4 FeLstead Boad. Waiistcad, i.rOiidon, E.ll. 


Canadian Football. 

Canadian Football resembles American (q v ). 
but is twelve-aside, uses only three downs, and 
limits blocking 


Canoeing. 

C'anoeing ia both a recreation and an organised 
competitive sport. 

As a recreation, it can take the form either of 
simply taking a canoe out and “ paddling about ” 
for a short period or, by coml>imng it with Camp- 
ing (Q.v ), of a lengthy and interesting river trip, 
the canoe-camper proceeding, of course, at his 
own pace, and giving as much time as he wishes 
to tiightseeing 

As a sport. Canoeing has Olympic Games status. 
In Britain it has its headquarters on the Thames 
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at TedflinKton m Middlesex, (he i^oxeininK body 
behiK the British (’aiioe Union 'J'here are races 
lor singles and pairs, including events for women 
There is also one Jong annual race for pairs that 
really combines ('aiioeing with t'auiping The 
course is Som Devizes in Wiltshire to liondon. 
and the competitors have to negotiate a long 
series of locks. 

There are two types of canoe ('anadian canoes, 
like those used lor many >ears by lied Indians, 
and kayaks, the very light Eskimo-type canoes, 
m which an expert, but not a brgmner, can turn a 
complete circle into the water and out again with- 
out losing his scat in Ins craft Uotli types aie 
cateicd for in the Ulvmiuc (James, but m«»st of the 
Uaiioemg m Britain is m ka\aks 


Tfhe permitted moves are as follows' — 

'J'lie King can move one square at i time 
in any direction. 

'I'lie Queen can move in accordance with 

the powers described below for both Bishops and 
Hooks 


The Bishops 1^^ 
squares as desired 


move diagonally as many 


The Hooka move stiaight along the ranks 
or flies as far its desired 


Card Games. 

Whist. 


nights 


Sec Bridge; Patience, Solo Whist. Knights 

following diagram 


move as shoiyn 


the 


Chess. 

Chess, greatest of all Ixiard games and a game 
of pure skill, lias a knoivu history of some 1500 
years Eastern players, who originated It. 
reached a high standard, but the game’s greatest 
advances were made m Italy In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries In the early days the value 
of the ineces and their moves underwent perK>dical 
changes, but the game we know to-day dates from 
the bixteentli century 

The board has 04 squares in eight rows of eight, 
and each plaver has 10 pieces, one set being white 
and the other black or red. but always referred to 
as black A toss decides possession of white, 
which always starts The object is the capture 
of the opponent’s King, rm matter how many 
pieces arc lost m doing so. nor how many opposing 
PK'ies remain uiitaken It tlie King could be 
captured on tlic next move, it is in ‘’check” 
It must move out ot check, and. if it cannot, it is 
” checkmate ” aiul the game is ovei If the King 
is not in chock, but cannot move exceiit into 
check, and tlie player has no oilier pieces he can 
move, it is ” stalemate.” and a draw (James 
mav also be drawn if neither player has s.ilheient 
pieces to force a wnn 

In addition to the King, each player has a 
Queen, two Bisliojis, two Books- -someumes 
wrongly <-aUed Castles- -two Knights, and eight 
I’awns, and all these move in accordance with 
rigid tulcs 'I’he lollowing diagram shows the 
pieces at the stait ot a game 


BLACK 



QR QKt QB Q K KB KKt KR 

WHITE 

(The Initial position as seen by White) 


Each line of squares across the board •is a 
“ rank,” and each line up and down the board is 
a ” tile.” 
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(The Knight’s Moye) 


Stationed away from the side of the boanl, and 
on a bkack square, the Knight illustrated can move 
to any of the numbered white squares The move 
is one square along lank or tile In the desired 
direction, and one square diagonallv The 

Pawns ^ move straight forward, one squire at 

a liiiie, but may move two squares when moved 
tor the first time They capture by moving one 
square diagonally forw’ards A Pawn reaching 
tlie eighth rank may be rerilaced by any other 
piece 

Once during a game, a player may ' Castle,” by 
moving the King two squares towards the Hook, 
which IS pkueil on the last square passed over by 
the King 'J'bis nio\»* lannot be made if either 
tho King or any ot the squares lie would pass over 
are in check Neither King iiur Hook must have 
movril iireviously’^ 

Oames of Chess can be recorded, so players can 
plav over gieat ” Masters ” games, and record 
their own games 


Draunhf^t Dranglits — called Checkers in Am- 
erica IS also lOayed on a chess lioard Possibly 
older even than Chess, it is much simpler, but not 
ilevoMl ot skill 

Each plaver has twelve piece.8 or ” men,” all 
alike Squares of one colour only arc used, Ihe 
men starting on the first three rows on the board. 
The move Ls one square diagonally forward, but a 
man reaching the eighth row becomes a “ King,” 
and may then move forward or backward The 
object IS the capture of nil the opposing men by 
jumping over lliein If the arrangement of the 
men permits it. more than one man may be 
captured in a single move. A man which can 
eftect a capture but does not do so la removed 
from the buard> or ” ImlTed ” 


Children’s Games. 

Amongst the many sports and games that have 
come into being through the years and the 
centuries is a lengthy list of what, for lack of a 
more precise name, might be called Children's 
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Games, suitable for plargrounds or. indeed, 
practically any open space. Almost without 
exception, they are simple; they require little or 
no equipment, they can be adapted to almost any 
number of players, and they are good fun and 
good exercise Most of them are also very old; 
few of them have any “ oftlcial ’’ name; and many 
of them have had many names 

The •' basic ” playground game Is Tag. in which 
one player, called '* it.” chases the others, any 
player he touches becoming ” it ” A variation of 
this allows players to rest without being tagged if 
they can find a piece of wood to touch . but there 
are many more variations that make more 
interesting games In Imitation Tag “it” can 
follow any mode of progression he chooses, such as 
running, walking, ruaiung or walking backwards, 
hopjiing, or crawling on all fours; and whatever 
he does the other players must do, too In 
Partner Tag all the players except “ it ” and one 
other stand about In pairs with their arms linked. 
" It " chases the other tree player, who may link 
up with any pair, when the player at the other end 
of the link becomes “ it’s ” quarry For Chase 
Tag, all the players except “ it ” and one other 
form a circle, each player just touching his neigh- 
Ixiur’s shoulder with one outstretched arm 
“ It ” and his quarry start at opposite sides of 
the circle, and the quarry may dive in and out 
under the outstretched arms. " it ” being com- 
pelled to follow exactly the same route A 
variation of this has three players running, with 
the second chasing the first, and the third chasing 
the second. Pursuit Itace is a form of tag m 
which every player la both chaser and chased 
Players station themselves m a very large circle, 
all facing either clockwise or anti-clockwise. and 
with approximately the same distance between 
each At the word “ Go,” each player sets off 
alter the one in front of him, tagged players 
dioppify'out. 

Marching Tag also starts with the players m a 
circle facing clockwise or anti-clockwiae, but they 
are close behind each other, and there is an ” it ” 
inside the circle. “ It ” announces a number, 
and then starts counting steadily up to it. 
As he does so, the others march round in their 
circle, but when he reaches the chosen number, 
they all dash away to a " home ” line 25 or 
30 yards away, with ” it ” in pursuit Listen 
Tag starts with the players m a circle, facing in- 
wards, and with “ it ” and one other player inside 
the circle "I'his other player announces a word, 
and then goes on talking or tellmg a story, m the 
middle of which he casually mtioduces the word 
When he does so, the players dash tor the home 
line, with " it ” either in pursuit or calmly tagging 
some player who has iniascd the word and is still 
listening to the story Numbers Tag ha.s the 
players in two teams, who form rows, one behind 
the other, and both with their backs to the home 
line. The front team agree on a number that 
their rivals do not know, and a member of tJie 
rear team then calls out numbers iii any order 
If he hits on the agreed number, the front team 
swing round, each man trying to tag the man 
behind him before that player realises what is 
happening and dashes for the home line Hidden 
Numbers Tag staits similarly, except that the 
teams face the home line, each player in the front 
team having a number that is unknown to the 
rear team A player in the rear team calls out a 
number, and the player with that number dashes 
for the home line with the caller in pursuit. This 
goes on until everyone has gone, the last front- 
team player being allowed to run immediately bis 
predecessor is either safe or tagged 

Bucket Tag has all the players in a line with 
their backs to the homo line, ” iL,” wlio Is in the 
middle of the line, having a bucket several yards 
in front of him He tries to toss a tennis ball 
or a rubber ball into the bucket, and the moment 
he succeeds, everyone dashes for the home line 
with ” it ” in pursuit Ball Tag and Football 
Tag are like ordinary tag. except that, in ball 
tag. “it” must hit his* quarry with a tennis 
ball or a rubber ball, which he throws, and in 
f(X)tball tag he must hit him with a football, 
which he kicks. Another form of Ball Tag is 
between teams, and uses a football, which is 
thrown. The area is divided into two halves, one 


team being in each, and each half having an ad- 
ditional, narrow zone behind it. A non-player 
should act as referee, and start the game by 
throwmg the ball up over the centre line, which 
no player must cross. The game consists of 
trying to hit opponents on the legs w<th the ball, 
any player who is hit retiring to the zone behind 
the other team, from where he can still take part 
In the game by throwing the ball at his opponents 
from behind if it should come through to him. 
The game continues until one half has been 
cleared This “ pitch ” also serves for End to 
End Ball, in which half of each team starts of! in 
the zone behind their opponents, and the ball is 
not thrown at opposing players, but through to 
team-mates behind the other team, each success- 
ful effort counting as a goal. 

There are several popular ” combat ” games, in 
which players take part two at a time. Two are 
described, not very accurately, as Indian Wrest- 
ling In one, the two opponents face each other, 
clasp their right hands, and press their right feet 
against each other, the " light ” consisting of an 
attempt to make the opponent move his loot by 
pushing with the clasped hand. In the other 
method opponents face each other, each with his 
hands pressed against his rival’s shoulders, and 
with some object, such lis an Indian club, a skittle, 
or even a stone bottle, on the ground between 
them, the object being to push the opponent in 
such a way that he will knock the object over 
In Cock-Fighting two players with arms folded 
hop, each trying to make the other put his raised 
foot to the ground by pushing into him with his 
shoulder Hat Snatch is more tag than combat, 
unless it IS a combat of wits 'IVo teams face 
each other, some way apart, and having a hat or 
cap or some other suitable object on the ground 
between them Each player has a niunber, the 
same numbers being used for both teams A 
non-player acting us referee calls a number, and 
the players concerned, one from each team, try to 
snatch the object and carry it back to their own 
team, the one who docs not get it trying to tag 
hi8 opponent before he reaches safety 

Finally, three Tug-of-War variations In 
Elbow Tug two players stand back to back with 
their elbows linked, each having in front of him a 
line, across which he tries tc pull his opponent 
In Rope Tug tliree players grasp a rope that has 
been tied so that it is actually a circle The 
players are outside the circle of the rope, liolding 
it with one hand, and having tlicir backs to it. 
In front ot each player is a small stick, which he 
tries to pick up, without letting go of the rope, 
before hia rivals can pick up their sticks Sprint 
Tug may end up as an ordinary tug-of-war, but it 
starts with the rope being plaecii at right angles 
across a line in tlie middle of the ground, and tfic 
two teams lined up at opposite ends ot the 
ground. At the word “ Go ” they rush forward, 
the object fieing to pull the whole of the rope 
acroRs to their side of the line If tins is not 
achieved before the other team arrives, it becomes 
a real tug-of-war 


Cricket. 

Cricket, traditionally England’s national game, 
has a longer history than most team games. 
'I’liere have been attempts to trace its origin m 
various games played by ancient races, and, 
even it some of these derivations are a little far- 
fetched. it certainlv developed from verv old 
country games, and has been played in a form not 
so very dissimilar from that of to-day for over 
250 years. The men of Hampshire, particularly 
the village of tlarnbledon, Surrey and Kent were 
the real pioneers of the cricket of to-day 

Cricket ls played by two teams of eleven 
players, which bat and field in turn. In the 
centre of the ground are two " wickets.” 22 yards 
apart, and each consisting of three " stumps.” 
Joined at the top by two ” bails.” The bats used 
have a flat striking surface, and the ball is a hard 
red one weighing 5 ounces. 

There is a batsman at each wicket, and their 
obj^tt 18 the scoring of runs by hitting the ball 
away, and running before it can be returned, each 
time the two batsmen cover the length of the 
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pitch counting aa one run. Should the ball be hit 
beyond the boundary line round the Rround, it 
counta four or. if it croases the line without touch- 
ing the ground alx 

Tlie balkia “ bowled ” from one wicket to the 
batsman at the other, aix balia, or. in .some caaea, 
eight, which comprise an “ over,” being bowled 
from each end m turn. The object of the tlelding 
aide is to get the batsmen “ out,” ten diamiasala 
completing the ” innings,” as the eleventh man is 
lelt without a partner, 

A batsman can be diamlsaed in several ways 
If he inisaea the ball and it hits the wicket, or if 
he plays it on to the wickct, he is out " bowled ” 
If he leaves his ground, indicated by a line in 
front of the wicket, misses the ball, and baa the 
wicket ” broken ” by the wicket-keeper he ia out 
" stumped.” If he hits the wicket with his bat 
he 18 out “ hit wicket.” If his hit is caught he is 
out "caught” If. when running, he fails to 
reach his ground before the wicket ls ” broken ” 
be 18 out ” run out." If a bail, when bowled, 
would have hit his wicket, but hits his leg in- 
stead. then, subject to certain provisions regarding 
where the ball actually pitched, he is out “ leg- 
before-wickct ” A batanian may also be given 
out if he handles the ball or obstiucts the iielding 
bide, but these arc rare occurrences 

In addition to runs liit by the batsmen, there 
are certain “ extras ” If the ball passes the bat. 
misses the WKiket, and goes far enough for the 
liatsmeii to run. it is a “ bye.” If, however, it 
g<)C8 off the batsman's leg it is a ” leg-bye,” but 
leg-byes cannot be run unless the batsman was 
definitely attempting a stroke If it is bowled so 
wule that the hatsmaii cannot reach it, it is a 
" wide ” If the bowler comes in front of his 
wicket liefore releasing the ball, or if he throws it. 
It 18 a ” no-ball,” in which case the umpire tails 
It as quickly as he can. for the batsman can hit 
such a liall, but he cannot he out to it. unless he 
IS run out If he does uot score, one extra is 
added 

Of the fielding side, one. of course, ls the bowder, 
and another, plaoi'd behind the batsman's wicket, 
is the wicket-keeper The others will be placed 
as the bowler and his captain decide, for there are 
far more recognised positions tlian can be occupied 
at one time To gain some idea of these positions, 
iniamne a right-handed batsman at the wicket, 
his Iclt side towards the bowler. The side of the 
wickct in tront of him. nearer to his bat than to his 
body. IS the “off” side, the side behind him, 
nearer to his body than to his bat. the ” leg ” side 
On the oft, liehind the wicket and close to it. are 
the ” slips.” and. behind them. “ third man ” 
farther round, but still behind the bat and 
(.lose to It. IS ■' gully ” bevel with the bat is 
" point ” or, if he is some way from the bat. " deep 
point ” In front of the bat, but in front also of the 
bowler’s wicket, is “ cover ” and “ extra cover ” 
Koughly level with the bowler's wicket is " niid- 
off,'' with, behind him. '* long oif ” Similarly 
on the leg side, where ‘‘ long on ” is the equivalent 
of ” long off,” ” mid-on ” ot ” inid-off.” “ imd- 
wicket ” and “deep mid-wicket ” of "cover” 
and ” extra cover.” “ square leg ” and ” deep 
square leg ” of “ point ” and ” deep point,” " short 
leg ” of ” gully.” ” long leg ” of “ third man,” and 
" leg slip ” of ” slip ” 

I'lrst-class cricket matches last for three six- 
honr days or longer, lint there are also two-day. 
onc-day, and half-day matches Matches of two 
days or more are two-ininngs games, of one day 
or half a day, one innings if the side batting 
first, which IS decided by a toss that gives the 
winner the choice of batting or fleUling first, 
dismisses the opposing side for a smaller score, 
the victory is by the number of runs by which the 
smaller score was exceeded. If the side batting 
second pass the other total, the game ends, and the 
victory IS by the number of wickets the second side 
still have standing. In a two-iiinmgs match, 
should the side batting first gain a flrst-lniungs 
lead of a certain size, normally 150 ruius in a three- 
day match, it can require the other side to follow 
straight on with its second innings, the les^lng 
team keeping Its second Innings in reserve, to 
be played it needed. If a batting side has 
buftlcicnt runs, and is anxious to sec the other side 
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batting while there is still plenty of time to 
dismiss it, it can declare its innings closed. In 
this case, should the second team score enough 
runs to win. It does, in fact, win, even though it 
may have lost more wickets than had the declar- 
ing Bide 

Cricket is not a fast-moving game, and for 
years views have been expressed to the effect that 
it must be “ brightened up ” it it is not to die out 
Periodically, small changes in the rules are made, 
but. for the most part, the game just goes steadily 
on. easily retaining a large following that is 
satisfied with it as it is. and still able, when big 
International matches take place, to command a 
place, not only on the sports pages, but on the 
front pages oi the Press 

The game is iimisual in that it has no really 
official governing body It is ruled by the M C.C . 
which stands simply for Marylcbone Cricket Club, 
from its headquarters at Lord's ground in liOndon 
and the M C (.' 's pronouncements are accepted 
almost without question 

Outside England, the development of cricket, 
has been peculiar Even as near at hand as 
Scotland and Ireland, the game has never aroused 
much enthusiasm, and in Continental Europe, 
where many Hritish games have won great 
acclaim, cricket has gamed a real foothold only m 
the Nethcrlaiuls In the United States and 
( anada it is played, but only to a small extent 
Flowever. m the other Conmionwealtn countries 
of Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, th(i 
West Indies. India, and Pakistan, it is extremely 
popular, and the national teams of these countries, 
together with JOngland, provide the top-clas^^ 
international sides of the game 'They meet 
regularly in ” Test Matches,” a “ rubber ” 
normallv being decided m a senes of five Tests 

Cricket IS rich in technical terms and expres- 
sions. wdiich are seen and heard Trdliiiently 
through newspapers, television, and radio when a 
Test senes is in progress Many of these are 
almost self-explanatory, but a few never lail to 
pu/zle Itss-expencnced readers, vicw'ers, and 
listeners Prominent amongst these are three 
types of ball used by bowlers, the ” yorker,” the 
” googly," and the ” chinaman ” 

A yorker is a fast ball that pitches just Jn the 
batsman’s block-hole, and often passes under his 
defen.sive stroke The term is believed to have 
originated m Yorkshire, but the only known 
explanation of it ls that attributed to a Yorkshire 
cricketer, who, asked whv a yorker vvrs so called, 
replied sm^plJ^ ” AVell, w’hat else would you call 
iC'' ” There is an answer to that, for the yorker 
was originally known as a " tiee ” A gocvgly m 
an off-break or a leg-break wdiich is disguised, 
because the bowler lias delivered the one with the 
action of the other A climanian is an off-break 
bowled by a left-handed bowler to a right-handed 
batsman These words also lack an authentic 
derivation 

Cricket lias provided one expression that is now 
heard in many connections. That is ” hat- 
trick.” which dates back to the days when 
cricketers wore top-hats, and any playor who 
took three wickets with three successive balls was 
jiresented w'lth a white top-hat Now. he is 
usually given the ball. 


Croquet. 

Croquet originated in France, and has been 
played in Britain for about a century The gover- 
ning body, the All-England (Yoauet Club, w-as 
founded in 18hH. with headquarters at Wimbledon 
Soon afterw'ards, this also became the head- 
quarters of L.swn Tennis (q v ). and it is probable 
that the rapid growth of that game was a factor 
that restricted the development of Ooquet 
C^roQuet. howev^er, etill retains a following, and. 
in addition to Championships and tournaments, 
it Is widely played on private lawns 

The equipment consists of four balls, coloured 
blue, black, yellow, and red. four mallets, usually 
marked with the same colours, six hoops, and 
a peg The playing area is '35 yards by 28 yards, 
but this can be reduced, provided that the propor- 
tion remums 5 to 4 The hoops, which stand 1 
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foot out of the grouna, and the peg are placed as 
shown in the diagram. Generally two players, 
taking the blue and black balls, oppose two using 

STANDAllD Sl-yJ TING. 


ft G 



yard*— - — 28 ----- 

Only those portions indicated by a continuous 
line need be marked oil the court. 

'The order of making the points la indicated by 
the arrcncs. 


the y( 3 lf 8 w and red, but singles can be played, 
each player using two balls, blue being paired with 
black, and yellow with red Each player com- 
pletes the circuit of hoops twice, llnishing by 
hitting the peg. 

Croquet Is a game of skill, and players can earn 
extra turns in varioits ways, such as hitting 
another ball with their own or passing tlirough 
hoops. While making their own circuits, players 
also concentrate on leaving their opponents at a 
disadvantage. Handicap matches are possible 
through the giving of extra turns, or “ bisques 
A “ half-bisque " is an extra turn in which no hoop 
may be scored. 

Croquet can, perhaps, 'claim some credit for a 
phrase used in everyday life " Pegging out ” 
has the rather sinister meaning of " dying " or 
” finishing.’’ but It is actually the term used for 
finishing a Croquet round by hitting the peg 


Cross-country. See Athletics. 


Cycling. 

That few Inventions have been so widely 
adopted so rapidly as the bicycle is not surprising, 
for this comparatively simple machine is at once 
a useful method of transport, a means of healthy 
and enjoyable recreation, and, for those who 
desire it, the ’* key ” to participation in a thrilling 
and ell-organised competitive sport. 

The earliest cyclists aroused considerable 
hostility on the roads, but as cycling progressed 
through a series of unwieldy and dangerous 
machines to the present safety " models, more 
and more people realised Its many advantages, 
with few counterbalancing disadvantages, and it 
soon became established and accepted. A bicycle 
18 not expensive, it should have a long life, and 
the riding of it is not difficult to learn. 

From a utilitarian point of view alone, a bicycle 
can be extremely useful.- A small amount of 
’* luggage ” can he carried, so it can lie used for 
shopping, as well as for travelling to and from 
work, and for any necessary* journey of reasonable 
length. Like walking, it provides exercise, but 
the cyclist can tnwel three or four times as fast 
as when walking. The rider is also Independent 
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Of local transport services, while probably travel- 
ling. at least In towns, as fast as the public 
transport. 

As a pleasant recreation, cycling offers a wide 
range of possibilities. Outings can ban for a day 
or part of a day. or they can be tours of any length 
the rider wishes, with the overnight halts spent In 
hotels or hostels or Camping {q.v ), which can 
easily be combined with cycling The cycle 
tourist has distinct advantages over both the 
walker and the motorist. The walker gets exer- 
cise and a good view of the country, but covers 
only a limited distance. The motorist covers 
plenty of ground, but sees little and gets no 
exercise. The cyclist, however, gets exercise 
while covering a distance which, il much less than 
the motorist’s, is four times the walker’s at a pace 
that still enables him to see the country, and spot 
lilaces worth a stop for a closer investigation 
Progress can be fast or slow, and exercise strenuous 
or leisurely, as the rider wishes. 

As a competitive sport, cycling offers a remark- 
able variety, for no other fonn of racing provides 
events of so many different types. On the 
Continent, cycle racing is by far the most popular 
sport, and the leading riders are national heroes 
The sport, which caters for both amateurs and 
professionals, also has a large following in Britain, 
where it would soon progress still farther If there 
were more tracks suitable for big events available. 

Cycle races are held on banked tracks rather 
like motor-racing tracks, on flat grass tracks, on 
cinder tracks, on indoor banked board tracks, on 
roads, and even across country There are races 
at all distances, from short sprints to road tours 
divided into daily stages lasting for several weeks. 
There are massed-start races, m which all the 
competitors start together: races In which com- 
petitors are drawn In twos or threes through 
several rounds up to a flnal, and time trials. In 
which each rider starts alone Track races may 
be straightforward races or tune triaLs, or motor- 
paced. with the riders behind motor-cycles, or 
tandem -paceil, or pursuit races, with riders or 
teams of riders starting on opposite sides of or 
.spaced round the track, or point-to-point, with 
points awarded to the leaders at the end of each 
lap. or courses des primes, with a prize for the 
leader at the end of each lap. or Madison races, 
for teams of two. and occasionally three, riding 
one at a time, and relieving each other at will 
There are also races for tandems and tricycles, 
and the sport includes races on both track and 
road for women ns well as men. 

In the cross-country side of cycle racing, called 
C’yclo-t'i OSS, riders cover a cross-country course 
of perhaps 10 miles, riding when they can and 
carrying their machines where ruling is iinposHilile. 
Still another lorm of cycle racing is roller racing. 
In this, the cycles are fixed on rollers, and do not 
move at all, the distance the riders pedal being 
registered on large dials. There Is also cycle 
speedway, a sport devised by youths, and prac- 
tised only by youths Events take the form of 
team matches, generally on rough cinder tracks 
constructed on waste ground by the youths them- 
.selves, with pairs of riders opposing rival pairs in 
a senes of races, and points awardeil to the leaders 
in each race Corners have to lie " skidded ” 
round, as they sometimes arc in ordinary grass- 
frack cycle racing Veiy different, but still com- 
petitive In a way, is a form of event that provides 
a Imk between the sporting side of cycling and the 
more purely recreational side, the reliability trial 
or attempt to achieve a fixed standard. 

Cycling also has its team game in Bicycle Polo, 
a hard game requirmg a high level of cycling skill 
and considerable nerve. 

Taking up cycling Is simply a matter of pur- 
chasing a bicycle and devoting a short time to 
learning to ride it. After that, it is for the 
Individual cyclist to decide for what pun)o.se 8 he 
wishes to use his machine, and whether he prefers 
to ride alone or in company. If he likes company 
there are many clubs which provide facilities for 
tourjrig cyclists of all degrees of energy and 
ambftion, as well as for racing cyclists. 

There is also an organisation that caters es- 
pecially lor the distance tourist in the Cyclists 
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Touring Club, which keeps a check on premises 
offering accommodation to cycle tourists, and 
provides a sign for use on approved accommoda- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the Auto- 
mobile Association, which offers sunilar services 
to motorlstdl but which is not as long-established 
as the CTC. originally based its methods on 
those ot the C T C The ( ' T C address, for those 
who might be interested in joining, is 3 Craven 
llilJ. London. W li 


Dancing. Sfe Ballroom Dancing ; Folk Dancing. 


Darts. 

Originally just a casual amusement confined 
almost entirely to public- houses, the game of 
Darts is now one of Britain’s most popular pas- 
times Public-houses still provide facilities for 
it, but to-day clubs, canteens, factories, offices, 
and private houses also have their boards, and 
there arc numerous team and individual com- 
petitions, Including a National Championship 
The prizes rival those of any other game for value, 
matches are widely reported, and the attendance 
for the bigger contests is limited only by the size 
of the hall. This enthusiasm ls not misplaced, 
for the game Is a test of skill, and luck plays 
little part In it. 

The circular lioard has a diameter of 18 inches, 
and is divided into segments numbered from 1 to 
20, but not consecutively. In addition, there are 
two rings, each ft inch wide, that go right roumi 
the board and through each segment These are 
the " double ” ring, at the extremity of the board, 
and the " treble ” ring, near the centr' of the 
board, darts m these rings counting double or 
treble the value of the segment In the centre 
of the board there are two small rings, the " bull ” 
or “ dosser,” counting 50, and the ” outer,” 
counting 25 The bull is 5 feet 8 inches from the 
ground, and the wooden cr metal feathered darts 
are thrown from a line, called the “ hockey.” 
9 feet away. 

Matches may be singles, doubles, or between 
teams of four or eight players (James are for a 
certain iiumlier of points, usually 101, 201, 301, 
501, 801 or 1001, the lower totals being used for 
individual, and the higher for team contests, and 
matches arc generally the licst two out of three 
games or ” legs.” Conditions for matches vary, 
but nonnally stipulate either ” straight start and 
finish on a double ” or " start and ftncsli on a 
double ” In the first case players score from the 
start, but in the second they do not score until 
one double has been registered In both cases 
they must finish on a double, and they must finish 
with the exact number they require Scores 
are counted dowrnwards, players being told how 
many they need, rather than how many they have 
scored. 

In addition to the straightforward game, there 
are many Darts variations In one. ” Bound 
the (’lock,” a player has to throw one dart into 
each segment from 1 to cither 20 or the bull, his 
turn continuing until he throws three darts un- 
successbilly In “ Shanghai.” players start with 
a complete throw of three darts at number 1. and 
continue with a throw at every number up to 9, 
but plavers who fail to score at numlier 5 drop out 
In “(’Ticket.” one plavcr “ bats.” throwing nor- 
mally. and counting everything over 40. while the 
other “ bowls,” throwing only at the bull, and 
counting one wicket for every ” outer ” and two 
for every “ bull.” five wickets ending liis op- 
ponent’s " innings ” In a Darts version of 
Shove -Ha’penny players have to get three darts 
in each segment from 1 to 9. and three in the 
centre. In ” Fives,” players score only if their 
total 18 divisible by five. 


Diving. See Swimming. 


Dram titles. • 

For many years. amateur theatricals ” were 
a popular Indoor pastime, but they were a 
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recreation for the performers, offering little in 
the way of real entertainment to the spectators, 
and relying for their audiences on relatives and 
friends who had little option but to attend. In 
no sense were they either connected with or 
comparable to the professional stage. 

There may still be a few " entertainments ” of 
this kind, but the vast bulk of amateur drama to- 
day is something very different. It is something 
that IS taken really seriously, that Is worked at. 
and that can entertain a paying audience on its 
merits. Relatives and friends still attend, of 
course, but so do strangers in search of entertain- 
ment. many productions, particularly big musical 
ones, depending on public audiences to cover 
their heavy expenses The change from light- 
heartedness to seriousness, and from play to work, 
far from driving perfonners to seek recreation 
elsewhere, has increased the popularity of this 
particular recreation to a phenomenal extent. 
Nobody can say with certainty how many amateur 
groups there are in Britain at any one time, for 
new ones are springing up all the time, but there 
are certainly thousands 

Surprising though it may seem, the amateur 
theatre nuivement made tremendous advances 
through the Services in the Second World War 
There was a certain amount of professional 
entertainment available to servicemen, but, for 
much of the tmie. service units had to provide 
their own entertamnieiit In many cases a few 
enthusiasts who knew something about enter- 
taining were found to start things moving, and 
these soon built up casts by “ conscripting ” 
those in whom they thought they saw talent, and. 
often with considerable ingenuity, staged some 
excellent shows under very difficult conditions 
Many of those who were " forced ” into amateur 
entertaining during those days remained in It 
after the War. and many of the things Tlift pro- 
ducers of those shows had to teach themselves by 
experiment and trial and error have contributed 
to better productions since then 

People often query whether or not it is fair to 
judge amateur actors iiy a severe standard, or to 
compare them with professionals Generally 
speaking, it is perfectly fair to do both. Though 
amateurs are acting voluntarily, and because 
they like it, they are, nevertheless, setting out to 
entertain audiences whom they charge for ad- 
mission This renders them liable to criticism, 
and most serious amateur performers would not 
want It otherwise With regard to ccmparlsons 
with professionals, amateurs cannot, of course, 
fairly be compared with the best professionals, 
but they can be compared with. say. professional 
repertory companies, and they should emerge 
from such comparisons with distinction. Pro- 
fessional repertory actors generally perform a 
different play every week, rehearsbig each play 
while they are acting another, and rehearsing only 
for a short tune Amateurs usually rehearse for 
a long tune, and with only one play to think 
about. They should, therefore, if they are of any 
standard at all. give a better perfonnance than 
the harassed repertory players. 

The connection between the professional and 
amateur stage to-day goes beyond the mere 
making of comparisons Professional theatre 
people sometimes assist at summer and week-end 
schools for amateur actors, and many amateurs 
have helped out both repertory and touring com- 
panies by playing small parts and appearing as 
" supers ” Many yoimg amateurs, particularly 
In rmcMcal shows, hope that the amateur stage 
might prove the first step towards a protessional 
career, and some amateur groups include former 
professionals who, for one reason or another, have 
left the theatre. 

There arc several ways in which the amateur 
theatre can be of real assistance to the theatre as 
a whole, particularly In that amateurs can try 
out new or experimental plays that the pro- 
fessional. commercial theatre dare not risk 
Many amateur groups conduct vigorous and 
useful theatrical experiments, and this also applies 
to some musical groups. Other companies, both 
straight and musical, prefer to concentrate oii 
proved successes. 
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The days when the first consideration in 
choosing a play was that it should have parts for 
every member of the ktoup are gone. Groups now 
normally select plays on their merits, and often 
cast them, as m the professional theatre, by 
competitive audition. This, however, need not 
discourage those who might feel that, if parts 
have to be “ won.” they would never get any. 
Even these more ambitious groups often, in 
addition to their main plays, stage supplementary 
programmes consisting, perhaps, of three or four 
one-act plays, which are cast from those omitted 
from the bigger productions; while some groups 
definitely pick an occasional play, possibly a 
costume drama, that has a long cast. There are 
also plenty of small groups that often find them- 
selves with too few people for the play they want 
to do. A newcomer can always find a w’elcome 
somewhere. Many amateurs start with small 
groups, and either remain with them or move 
farther up the tree, as their particular ambitions 
or talents may suggest. 

There is also a vast field for enjoyable and 
useful activity behmd the scenes. Many of those 
in the amateur theatre movement never appear 
on the stage at all, preferring to concentrate on 
producing, stage-managing, set designing, lighting, 
or one or other of many essential jobs, and 
anyone whose ambitions follow these lines is 
always welcome. Producing plays is, of course, 
an extremely important and satisfying activity. 
Small groups will often let a new producer try 
his hand, while the more ambitious groups will 
offer opportunities to new producers in the 
supplementary programmes which they also use 
to give newcomers acting opportunities 

Straight plays and musical comedies, comic 
operas or operettas are the best-known branches 
of the amateur theatre, but amateur revues are 
also fiwriontly seen. Many of the improvised 
Services shows were of this type, and the taste for 
them has increased They provide opportunities 
of many kinds, not only in singing, dancing, and 
acting, but also m compoHing, soiig-wnting, and 
writing sketches Still another type of amateur 
entertainment bom duiing the War is the radio- 
style play, which was first tried in prisoncr-of-war 
camps, when no other type of play was possible. 
In this, performers read their parts behuni a 
curtain, submitting themselves to the severe test 
of holding their audiences by the voice alone 

One other branch of “ home-made ” entertain- 
ment that is not generally considered a part of 
the amateur theatre, but that is definitely worth 
a word, is skiftle In ,ita conmiercialised form 
stfjffle became associated with, and almost 
Indistinguishable from, the " rock Ti roll ” craze, 
but it would be more correctly regarded as some- 
thing that should be quite remote from ” rock 
'n roll,” and remote also from periodical crazes 
It might be described as the making of music by 
ordinary people, often with improvised instru- 
ments, and it probably had its origins in various 
times and places, where, had it not been for this 
type of music, there would have been no music at 
all. The music normally takes the form of songs, 
and these should really be descriptions of actual 
local, national, or world events, rather as the 
calypsos are The songs may be old folk-songs, 
or up-to-date songs of the same type, set. perhaps, 
to old or existing tunes, and if skiffle groups 
would Include in their repertoires m(>dern des- 
criptive songs of their own making they would add 
considerably to their own and their audience’s 
entertainment. 


Film-making While it Is not too difficult for 
amateurs to present their own plays, it might 
seem that amateur film-making, apart from 
purely private records of things like family 
holidays, is too ambitious a project to lie seriously 
considered This, however, is not the case; and 
if those whose ambitions are to act, direct, and 
write for films have fewer opportunities than 
their stage counterparts. 'they nevertheless have 
opportunities, and a growing number of them. In 
the various film societies, now more often called 
cin6 clubs. 

These clubs make their own films, including 
fiction films, documentaries, and cartoons, and 


many of them attract attention far l)eyond the 
club that made them. The clubs also show 
members films other than those made by them- 
selves. including some made by other clubs, and 
they periodically entertain and visit other clubs. 


Draughts. See Chess. 


Eton Fives. See Fives. 


Fencing. 

Fencing can claim a longer history than most 
sports, for it is the modem equivalent of duelling 
In medinevaJ tournaments mounted knights 
fought with lances, and. in addition to actual 
fights to the death, they also met with special . 
less lethal lances purely for sport. Later, duels 
were fought dismounted, and with different 
weapons In Elizabethan days duellists used a 
sword, for attacking, in the right hand, and a 
dagger, for defence, in the left Later stilJ. the 
dagger was discarded, and duels were fought, as 
are fencing bouts to-day. with a sword only. 

Duelling declined in Britain during the Regency 
period, when it became fashionable i^or gentkanen 
to learn to fight with their fists, but they con- 
tinued to learn swordsmanship, and tii fence with 
the practice weapon, the foil. Eventually, 
duelling became illegal ahnost throughout the 
world, but swordsmen of other countries similarly 
continued to fence witli the foil. Even before 
Britain took to fist-fighting, most of the advances 
in fencing technique had been made in France 
and Italv, and the fencers of these and other 
Continental countries are still the best m the 
world, countries like Britain and the Uniterl 
States relying largely on fencers of Continental 
European descent 

Duelling w.is restricted to " gentlemen,” and 
something of this restricted atmosphere pervaded 
the early days of fencing as a sport, clubs being 
few. expensive, and rather exclusive Now. 
however, that has changed, and widespread ( lass 
tuition in fencing lias opened the sport to anyone 

Modern fencing includes contests with three 
weapons’ the foil, which is the only one used by 
women, the epee, the real duelling sword, and 
the sabre, which cuts os well as thrusts These 
weapons have " buttons ” on the points, but 
fencers wear a special glove, a padded jacket, and 
a mask Fencing requires grace of inoveineiil. 
lightness of foot, agilitv, strength of wrist and 
forearm, quick mental reaction.s, and good eye- 
Kiglit, and it will do much to develop these 
qualities, including the eyesight As masks are 
worn, it IS perfectly practicable to fence wearing 
glasse.s 

The language of fencing is French, all the 
terms used, many of them traditional, being 
French. 


Figure Skating. See Skatmg. 


Film-making. See Dramatics. 


Fives. 

There are two games of Fives. Eton Fives and 
Rugby Fives They are court games using walls, 
but an Eton Fives court has the addition of a 
buttress or " pepper ” jutting out from one side 
wall The striking implement is the gloved hand 
Eton Fives is a doubles game, but both singles 
and doubles are played in Rugby Fives. 


Folk Dancing. 

From the ballet, by way of the less-serious 
stage and the ballroom, to country and folk 
dancing, there are many forms of dancing, and 
it is easy to trace links from one kind to another, 
but much harder to say definitely exactly where 
one kind stops and another starts. Of all types 
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Of dancinff, perhaps Folk Dancing is the most 
(lifllciilt to pinpoint. Its name implies that it 
would l>e found chiefly in remote areas, where it 
would be performed, almost instinctively, by 
simple country people. Originally, it was, and. 
to some ex%nt, it still is; but it is now also to be 
seen in ballet and in the ballroom m adaptations 
that may or may not have retained the mam 
features of the original, but that have almost 
certainly lost the spirit of It To many people, 
thoughts of folk dancing mean thoughts of Cen- 
tral Europe; of places like Bohemia with its 
polkas Central Europe, however, by no means 
covers the subject Italy, for example, is rich in 
gay dances, and in dances with folk-lore-typo 
stories behind them, like the famous tarantella, 
which is reputed to induce enough perspiration 
to cure the bite of the tarantula. Latin America, 
too. has its rumbas and other native dances that 
were originally solos, but are now known mainly 
in their ballroom versions. 

There are goorl grounds for regarding the term 
■■ folk dancing ” as nearly synonymous with 
country dancing, for if country dances differ, 
as they do, in different countries, they arc not 
only countryside dances, but dances ot a particular 
country, and therefore of its people Almost 
every country has its country or folk dances, 
though it has been said that England is an excep- 
tion It 18 . however, nothing of the kind, for 
English Morns dancing has been a part ot Eng- 
land, and of England’s holiday festivals and 
customs, for centuries, and remains so to-day. 
about llfty different teams or groups now being 
affiliated to the Morris King ot England 

The origins of Morris dancing, and even of its 
name, are shrouded in mysteries that will probably 
never now be solved The name probably comes 
from the word " Moorish,” and it was certainly 
used to mean Moorish by Shakespeare Morris 
dancing, though, dates from long before Shakes- 
peare's tune. BO. while the word may be the Ramc 
as Moorish, it is probably used in the inediaival 
meaning ol Moorish whicn was simply ” pagan ” 
It may be. therefore, that Morris dancing was 
baaed cm rituals of the old religion, and that the 
facial disguises that ttgure in it were originally 
necessary if the dancer was to avoid peraecution 
and prosecution A theory that Moorish wiis 
used in its more normal sense because the dancers 
blacked their faces falls down on the fact that 
only a minority of Morns dancers c\cr did this 
To-day, only the Laiuaslnre t'oconiit DancTrs 
do so For c’cntunes. Morns daiic mg was mainly 
asbociated with England’s Mav-dav revels, but 
it was, and is, also seen at other times, such as 
lor instance. Boxing Day 

There are nianv different Morns ilanccs, in- 
cluding handkerchief daru'cs, stick dances, using 
either :i-foot ciuarter-stavcs or seed-planting 
.sticks of half that lengtJi. and jigs Most of the 
dances are for teams ol six. but some of the jigs 
are danced as solos The accompaniment was 
originally on pipe and tabor, both being plaved 
by one man, but is now mostly on accordions and 
violins The dancers are generally preceded by 
their Fool, armed with a stick and blatlder. with 
which he clears a space for the dancing 

Scottish dancing is lamous, but what is less 
generally realised is that there are two distinct 
kinds of It. Highland dancing and Scottish 
country dancing. Highland dancing consists of 
dances like the sword dance, or fJillie Callum; 
(he fling, and the seann triuhhas (which means 
” old trousers ”) It is solo dancing, and though 
many girls now take part, it should really be 
danced only by men Highland dances are 
danced mainly, though not cjuite entirely, on 
the ball ol the foot 

’Scottish country dancing includes set dances, 
such as reels and the similar, but generally slower, 
strathspeys, and also jigs and progre.ssive dances, 
during winch each dancer meets practically every 
other dancer Highland dancing is nonnally 
accompanied by a single piper, but the accom- 
paniment for Scottish country dancing should be 
built round Scotland’s national musical Instru- 
nieiiU the violin. Scotland la also the home of 
the unusual “ mouth music.” Tills Is. of course, 
vocal, but it is not song, being, in fact, an entirely 
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practicable substitute that can be used when no 
musical mstnimcuts are available to accompany 
(laiicmg. 

Ireland also has its reels and its jigs, also nor- 
mally performed to an accompaniment led by a 
violin With lesser-known tunes, people who 
are not Celtic sometimes find it almost impossible 
to tell the difference lietween Scottish and Irish 
country dance music 

A country that does not spring very readily 
to mind when one thmks of folk dancing is the 
United States, but it has its country square- 
dancing. and. here again, the violin is the promi- 
nent accompanying instrument Many of the 
tunes used are clearly based on old Scottish and 
Irish airs fh.at were taken across the Atlantic by 
emigrants many years ago. 


Football. .SVr American Football; Association 
Football; Australian Rules Football, Canadian 
Football; Gaelic Football ; Public-School Football; 
Rugby Football. 


Gaelic Football. 

Gaelic Football h seldom played by anyone 
who is not Irish, but it is frequently played out- 
side Ireland, for Irishmen have taken it with them 
to Britain, the United States. Australia, and 
South Africa 

Pkaved fifteen -aside, it is a blend of Association 
and Kugby Football (q v ), the goals having the 
uprights, cross-bar. and net, exactly as m Associa- 
tion, but having the uprights extended above the 
cross-bar, as m Kugby If the ball goes under 
the cross-bar it is a goal, and if it goes over It is 
a point, a goal equalling three points The ball 
18 round, and It may be kicked or cauglft,4iut not 
throw'll forward, nor earned, though it may be 
dribbled by bouncing it In its essentials, it is 
probably simpler than most other forms of foot- 
ball, but It 18 fast and involves frequent hard 
bodily contact Substitutes are permitted In 
case of injury 

Gaelic Football joins with Hurling (a r ) in 
coming under the old-established Gaelic Athletic 
Association. 


Gliding 

The first serious efforts to develop Gliding, 
which IS flying in engineless aircraft or sailplanes, 
took place in Germany in 191 9, and were successful 
enough to lead to experiments in France and 
England, where it arrived m 1922 At that tune, 
however, it failed to gam much support, and the 
real history of gliding m Britain dates from a 
Kctond attenijit to encourage it m 1929 Little 
more than ten years later, gliding had advanced 
hufllcicntly to be a real factor m the Second 
World War 

Normally launched from hills and by catapult, 
gliders at llrst iichieved nothing more than small 
hops These were followed by steady descents 
from high hills, and, eventually, by the achieve- 
ment that ensured the success of the idea, ascents 
to points higher than the starting-point, for, 
with altitude, flights of considerable duration, ami 
also over considerable distances, became possible. 
The altitude is gamed by using air currents, which, 
when the wind strikes the hills that arc the ideal 
starting-points, must rise, and must, if the force 
of the wind is strong enough to overcome the 
sinking speed of the glider, carry the glider up- 
wards. Skilful use of air currents enables the 
glider pilot to stay up, and skilful use of the 
rising currents beneath clouds enables hun to 
cover long distances by hopping from cloud to 
cloud 

The extent to which gliding has developed can 
be gathered from the fact that world champion- 
ships now take place, and that, in Britain in one 
recent year, gliding enthusiasts made over 180.000 
flights of a total duration of nearly 25,000 hours, 
and covering altogether over 5C.OOO miles 
Gliders can now reach altitudes of over 40,000 
feet, stay in the air for over 50 hours, and carry 
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out flights of hundreds of miles. Both men and 
women pilot gliders, and the best pilots arc often 
people in their forties and flfties. 


GoII. 

Golf, a game of great antiquity, originated in 
Scotland, and is now widely popular m many 
countries. It consists ot using a set of clubs with 
which to play a small white ball over a cross- 
country course of eighteen holes Each hole will 
be several hundred yards long, and will have its 
fixed starting-point and its finish with an actual 
hole in the ground, the object being to complete 
the course, which will be several miles long, in 
as few strokes as possible. 

The playing of each hole falls Into three 
sections, driving, approaching, and putting The 
starting-pomt will be a flat piece of ground on 
which the player will “ tee up *’ his ball on a 
small rubber peg. or “ tee.” which he will carry 
round with him. He will then hit the ball to- 
wards the hole, concentrating on achieving 
distance. From the tee to near the hole is the 
" fairway," which will consist of fairly smooth 
ground, not entirely devoid of natural obstacles, 
and piobably containing some sand traps, or 
“ bunkers ” On each side of the fairway is the 
" rough," which may consist of long graas, shrubs, 
woods, or even roads. The player will continue 
to plav his ball towards the hole, concentrating 
now chiefly on direction On the fairway or off 
it. he should always play liia ball where it lies. but. 
should it be quite unplayable, or even lost, he may 
drop it or a new one. and pay a stroke penalty for 
(he privilege The actual hole will be on the 
" green,” a rough circle of exceptionally well 
tended grass, and, once on it, the player will 
cover Hift last few yards by the more delicate art 
of " pmtmg." 

There are many diflerent types of club, 
players being limited to fourteen 'I'he shafts are 
generally steel, the striking surfaces bemg iron or. 
in the case of drivers, wood The different 
" irons ” have numbeis, but golf clubr, used to 
have special names, often descriptive of their 
functions, for Instance, lofter. deck, ma.shie. 
niblick, and even blaster. Originally, most golf 
courses were by the sea, and these were called 
" links,” a term now loosely applied to any course 

There are two actual methods of (oinpetitive 
play, match play and medal play Match play is 
by holes, a player completing any hole in fewer 
strokes than his opponent winning that hole. 

a player leads by more holes than there are 
still to play, the game finishes, the victory being 
by X and Y, where X is the uuinlier of holes he is 
" up," and Y the lesser number of unplayed 
lioles When a player leads by the same number 
of holes as there are still to play he is said to lie 
" donny ” so many. Opponents level after 
eighteen holes proceed to the first iKde, and play 
on until one is one hole up. when he is said to have 
won at the 19th, 20th. or whatever it may be 
Some important match-play events arc over 
36 holes, or two complete rounds. Medal play Is 
simply stroke play, the result depending on the 
number of strokes needed to complete the course 
This demands a higher level of consistency, for 
cne bad spell can ruin the total, whereas, in match 
play, it may cost only one hole In play after the 
initial drive, the player farthest from the hole 
uonnally plays before his opponent. 

In match-play championships and tourna- 
ments players are drawn against each other, the 
winners going on to the next round, and so on up 
to the final In medal-play events players go 
round in pairs, but each is, of course, playing 
against the whole field. Team matches consist of 
singles and foursomes, in which the partners play 
shots in turn Other, less-formal forms of golf 
are four-ball foursomes, in which each player plays 
his own ball, best-ball fiiursomes, in which both 
partners drive, but. thereafter, play in turn only 
at the most successfully driven ball, and three- 
somes, in which each player plays for himself 
against the others During a match, a player 
roust not receive advice from anyone except his 
" caddie,” if he has one, the caddie being an 


attendant who makes a profession of carrying 
golfers' clubs round. 

Every course has Its " bogey " and " par " 
figures, these being scores, with par representmg 
the higher standard that a first-class Player might 
achieve for the course. By assessing a mcuilier’s 
own scores against these figures, clubs can 
allocate a handicap which indicates the player’s 
standard There are many minor competitions 
in W'hich golfers play, not on level tenns, but from 
their handicaps, which also serve as a perpetual 
incentive to players to improve their game, and 
thereflire their handicaps. The possession of a 
handicap also makes it easier for players to 
ariange even matches with stiangcrs. Handicaps 
aie subject to alteration as a player’s standard 
changes, and such alterations may be in either 
direction. The operation of the handicap in play 
takes the form of strokes deducted from the actual 
score at certain holes, in accordance with the 
arrangements in force at any particular club 

Golf offers a tremeridous nmnber of competitions 
of all standards, as well as championships and 
team matches Probably the four most im- 
portant individu.il championships are the British 
Open, the British Ainateiii. the American Open, 
and the American Amateur. These are long- 
established, but the two major international team 
events are quite new. They are the Canada Cup. 
open to teams of two professionals from any 
country, and the Eisenhower Clip, for teams of 
four amateurs, the three best scores counting. 
Iroin any country. Other, much older inter- 
national team events Include the Kyder. Walker, 
and Curtis Cups, which are contests between 
Britain and the D ruled States for professionals, 
amateurs, and women, respectively, though it la 
Interesting to note that the actual inscription on 
the Curtis Cup indicates that this trophy is open 
to w’oinen golfers of any country 

Golf 18 ruled bv the Koyal and Ancient Club of 
St Andrews. Scotland, which is recognised all 
over the woild as the game’s lieadquarters 'lliere 
was an unusual illustration of this widespread 
recognition when the Eisenhower Cup compel ition 
was Instituted by the \lnited States m 1958, for, 
at the special request ol the American organisers, 
the first meeting took place, not in the United 
States, but at St Andrews The Eoyal and 
Ancient Club makes tlie rules of golf, but these 
are generally supplemented by local rules in force 
at particular clubs 

The iiopular expression " rub of tlie green," 
used to describe an unexpected and unavoidable 
niLscliance. conies from golf, where it is used when 
a putt fails to take the expected line because of a 
slight Haw m the normally perfect turf of the 
green. 


Gymnastics 

Cjinnastics is a system of exercising with ap- 
paratus, and also a competitive sport, the chief 
items of apparatus used being the horizontal bar, 
tlie parallel bars, rings, ropes, ladders, and the 
vaulting horse. The horizontal bar, the parallel 
bars, and the rings can all be used for similar 
exercises, some lieing fast swings and others slow 
movements icqniring tonsiderable strength 
Strength and swinging also come into ladder 
exercises: and the rope, which can be climlied in 
several different ways, is a simple form of ap- 
paratus that demands, and will develop, strength 
The horse can be used for a variety of vaults, in 
either the lengthways or sideways position, and 
still others are possible when pommels are fitted 
to it In addition to those who speci.ilise in 
gymnastics, many sportsmen of various kinds 
regularly attend gymnastic classes as part of their 
traimng for their own particular activities. 


Head of the River Races. See Boat Races. 


H^ley Royal Regatta. See Boat Races. 


Highland Dancing. See Folk Dancing. 
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Highland Games. See Traditional Games and 
Customs. 


Hockey. 

Hockey originated about threc-qiiartera of a 
century ago as a game confined to llntain. but 
with rules that varied in each of the home 
countries However. In 1900. England. Ireland, 
and Wales combined to fonn the International 
Hockey Board, with a view to formulating rules 
that would apply wherever the game was played, 
and. two years later, Scotland joined the alliance 
The game was also taken up with terrific enthus- 
iasm in India, and Indian players became, and 
remain, the l^est players In the world Their 
enthusiasm extended to what is now Paki'^tan. so 
the division that brought that country into 
existence also added one more to the list of hockey- 
I>laying countries, and without noticeably weaken- 
ing India’s own national team 

Hookey Is now played in many other countries, 
but. for some time, it made little progress on the 
Continent. Eventually, though, it was tried, 
liked, and adopted in a number of European 
countries, and one of these, tlio Netherlands, has 
now established a right to a place alongside 
India. Pakistan, and Britain as the game’s top 
layer Hockey has. and has long had. Obnipic 
Games status 

Hockey is iilaved cleven-aside on a pitch inarkeil 
out as m the accompanying diagram, the normal 
positions ol (he players being a goalkeeper, two 
full backs, three h. ill -backs, ari<l live forwards, 
exactly as in Association Football (q i ) ’I'he 
white ball can lie eitlier sewn, as is a cricket ball. 


or end of a stroke, or to stop the ball. Hitting 
the ball in the air and scooping It are allowed, but 
deliberate undercutting is not. and umpires can 
penalise any hit which they Judge to be dangerous. 
Interfermg wutli an opponent’s stick, ninnmg 
between an opponent and the ball; and charging 
or other bodily contact are not allowed Players 
must not tackle from the left unless they can play 
the ball without touching the opponent or his 
stick 

A player is “ offside ” if there are fewer than 
three c»pponents lietween him and the goal -line, 
unless he is in his own half, or unJess a team-mate 
playing the ball is nearer to the goal -line than be 
18 A player who Is offside is put onside if an 
opponent plays the ball, but not if the ball merely 
touches or glances off tlie opponent. Players who 
are offside aie not penalised if they do not interfere 
with the play 

If the ball crosses the sidc-line it is rolled In by 
a player of the si<le that did not put it out. ’Phis 
player must have his hands, feet, and stick outside 
the Hold ol plaj'. and he must not play the ball 
again until someone else has done so. All the 
other players must have their feet and sticks in- 
side the 7-vard line until the ball leaves the 
roller’h hand 

If the ball is sent across the goal-line wide ol the 
goal by an attacker, or unintentionally, by a 
(iefendcr who us more than 25 yards from the goal- 
line. the restart Is by a bully on the *^5-yard line 
If it vs hit behind unintentionally by a defender 
who is within 2i> yards of the goal-line, a corner Is 
awarded to the attacking side If it is hit behmd 
intentionally by a defeinler from any part of the 
ground, a short, or penalty, corner is awarded to 
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or seamless, and it must, weigh from 51 to .^>1 
ounces Sticks rmist weigh from 12 to 2rt ounces, 
and have a handle that can be passed througli a 
ring with an inside diameter of 2 inches They 
have a striking surface on the left side only, 
left-handed sticks not being permitted A game 
consists of two :i.5-minute halves, unless the 
cai)taiii3 have agreed on a shorter period 

'I'he game is started, and restarted after half- 
time and after a goal, by a bullv at the centre of 
the ground. The players bullying stand facing 
the side-line, each with his own goal on his right 
Each taps the ground lictwcen the ball and his 
own goal and his opponent’s stick over the ball 
three times alternately, after which one of them 
must plav the ball At any bully, all the other 
pHavers must he 5 yards from the ball, and 
between it and their own goal 

In play, the ball must l)e propelled only by the 
stick, and it must not be stopped with any part of 
the body except the hand, in which case it must 
only be stopped, and not caught or knocked for- 
ward Tliese prohibitions, however, do not apply 
to goalkeepers, who may stop the ball with any 
part of their body, and also kick it. when m iheir 
circle No part of a player’s stick must be 
raised above the shoulder either at the beginning 


the attacking side A corner is a hit from a point 
oil cither tlic goal-Ime or the side-line within 
2 yanks of the corner Hag. while a short comer is a 
hit from a point on the goal -line 10 yards from the 
nearer goal-post At a corner, all the defenders 
must be behind the goal-line, and all the attackers 
outride the circle When the corner hit comes 
into the circle, attackers are not allowed to take a 
Hrst-time shot, but must lirst stop the ball or slow 
it down. At no tunc during the game can a goal 
Ix) scored unless it was hit from inside the circle. 

Penalties for infringements outside the circles 
are gouenillv free hits Penalties for infringements 
inside the circle by defenders are short corners, 
unless they have been deliberately committed 
to prevent a goal, or bave. in fact, prevented a 
goal, in which cases a penalty bully is awaitled 
In extreme cases, both short corners and penalty 
bullies can be awarded lor offences anywhere 
lichlnd the 25-yard line. 

A penalty bully is a duel between the offender 
and one opponent, taking place in the circle, and 
with all the other players, including the goal- 
keeper. if he Is not the offender, beyond the 26- 
vard line. The players bully 5 yards from the 
centre of the goal, and play lietween them con- 
tinues until either the attacker scores or hiU the 
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ball behind or hits the ball out of the circle, or the 
defender hits it out of the circle. If the defender 
hits it behind, the bully is restarted. If no goal 
results, the game is restarted by a bully on the 
26-yard line. 

A game is controlled by two umpires, each of 
whom takes one half of the Held and one complete 
side-line. Substitutes are not permitted m 
hockey. 

Hockey is entirely an amateur game. Almost 
every match is a friendly, for, in Britain, there are 
no leagues and only a very few rather specialised 
cup competitions. There are, however, a great 
many representative games, from county matches 
up to internationals. 

A major feature of the hockey season, which 
normally lasts from October until March, is the 
end-of-season Easter Hockey Festival. There are 
actually several festivals, most of them taking 
place at seaside resorts. Teams go to them 
from many different areas, including the Con- 
tinent. and piay three or four matches m four 
days against opponents whom they would not 
normally meet Six-aside tournaments also take 
place occasionally during the season. 

Hockey is played bv women, as well as men, 
and there is a certain amount of mixed hockey 
between teams composed of both men and women 


Hurling. 

Hurling, which might loosely be called the Irish 
brand of Hockey (»j v ), Ls played tifteen-aside, and 
has been described as the fastest game using a ball 
in the world The ball, called the “ slitter,” and 
the sticks, called “ hurleys,” bear some resem- 
blance to Hockey’s ball and sticks, but nothing 
like H#fjlB3y’8 ” sticks ” rule applies. The slitter 
may be hit at any height, and with either side of 
the hurley, and it may be kicked or caught, 
though it must not be earned more than three 
steps, nor picked up off the ground. There is 
no offside, apart from the fact that attackers must 
not enter the parallelogram marked out near 
the goal ahead of the slitter The goals have 
uprights that are extended above the cross-bar, 
and scoring is by goals, uniier the bar, and points, 
over the bar, a goal e<iuallmg three points There 
is a good deal of bodily contact, and substitutes 
are permitted for injured plajcrs 

Hurling, rarely played bv anyone who is not 
Irish, but often played by Irishmen outside 
Ireland, is of great antiquity, and the English 
authorities m Ireland tlrst tried to suppress it 
SIX hundred years ago. It was kept alive, how- 
ever. and it IS very much alive to-day To 
Irishiiien, Hurling and Gaelic Football (q v ) arc 
symbols of nationalism and patriotism They 
are governed by the Gaelic Attiletic Association, 
which has a rule that states. ” Any member who 
plays or encourages Rugby. Association Football. 
Hockey or Cricket by that very fact incurs Irii- 
iiiediate suspension from membership of the 
Association ” 

A form of Hurling with slightly different rules, 
called Shinty, is still preserved in another Celtic 
country. Scotland. 


Ice-Hockey. See Skating. 


Ice Skatmg. See S’ratlng. 


Judo. See Wrestling. 


Knur and Spell., See Old English Games and 
Customs. 


Korlball 

Korfball is a team game with several unique 
features, the most striking being that it is a mixed 
game, a team consisting of twelve players, six 
being men and six women. The game resembles 
Basketball {q.v ) in some ways, the goals, which 


are Hi feet high, and the scoring of goals being 
similar It can be played on any firm surface, 
the pitch measuring 300 feet by 133 feet, though 
a smaller pitch can be used, provided that length 
and width are reduced in proportion. The pitch 
IS divided into three sections, and plrf/ers do not 
move from one sector to another during actual 
play. They must, however, change to another 
zone after every two goals. This encourages all- 
round attacking and defensive ability, and ensures 
that, even m a one-sided match, every player 
gets a fair share of the game Four players from 
each team play m each section, and players always 
mark opponents of their own sex Players must not 
run with the ball which is advanced purely by 
passing There is no tackling, and the ball can 
only pass from one team to the other by Inter- 
ception Players may not score if there is an 
opponent within arm’s length A game lasts for 
90 minutes, divided into two halves. 

Korfball originated in the Netherlands, where it 
was first played m 1902 It spread to Belgium in 
1927, and reached England in 1947. There is a 
British Korfball Association, and also an Inter- 
national Board, on which the Netherlands. 
Belgium, and England are represented Inter- 
national inter-club matches are a regular feature 
of the game Though really a winter game, 
Korfball is actually played all the year round, 
the international games iietween clubs from the 
three Korfball comitnes taking place durmg the 
smnmcr. 


Lacrosse. 

Lacrosse, which originated from a game played 
by the Red Indians, was introduced into England 
from Ganada in 1807, and ha.s been played here 
ever since. 

Basically, it is, perhaps, the simplest of all 
field team games 'Ihe object is the propelling 
of a rubber ball through goals 6 feet wide and 0 
feet high with a wooden " crosse ” not more than 
a foot wide at its widest point, where there is a 
” mesh ” of strings The goals are from 90 to 
110 yards apart, but play can take place behind 
them, for there are no boundaries to the pitch 
except the natural borders of the held, unless the 
captains have agreed otherwise The only lines 
required are the centre circle, the goal-lines, and 
the goal-creascH. 

In England teams consist of twelve players, 
but in Canada and the United States the number 
was reduced to ten some years ago Players 
line up right down the field, instead of only m 
their own half, and there is no offside, except that 
no attacker may enter the goal-crease before the 
ball. Should a player leave the f.eld through 
injury, his opiionerits must also witlidraw a man 

A game consists of four 2()-minute periods, but 
the captains can agree to vary this, cither to two 
46-iniiiute halves or otherwise The game ls 
started or re-started after a stoppage by one 
player from each side ” facing ” by placing the 
ball on the ground between the backs of the two 
crosses, and then drawing them apart, after 
which che ball is in play It can then be advanced 
by running with it on the crosse, throwmg it from 
the crosse, or kicking it, though no goal, except an 
” ow’ii goal,” can be scored by a kick. Only Ihc 
goalkeeper, who can deflect the ball with his hand, 
but not catch or throw it, may handle the ball. 
Players can shoulder opponents when trying to 
get the ball off the ground, and " body check ” 
them by simply standing in front of them to 
impede them. A player can also check an 
opponent’s crosse with his own crosse if tlie 
opponent has the iiall A foul is penalised by 
giving the non-offending player a " free position.” 
which means that he is given the ball, and the 
game is then re-started 

Lacrosse demands speed and stamina, and a 
high level of skill demands practice, but it is not 
hard for a beginner to grasp the main objects or 
master the comparatively smiple rules 

y. la Interesting to note that Lacrosse, which 
can be one of the roughest of ail games, has lieen 
made a suitable game for women by very simple 
measures, such as the ellmmatlon of the body 
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check; and that there are now more women 
rlaying than there are men. 


Lawn Tenn|^. 

Originally called Sphairistlke — or “ Sticky ’’ by 
those who disliked it — Lawn Tennis was invented 
111 the seventies of the last century as a smiplified. 
outdoor version of Heal Tennis (q v ). using a net. 
but no walls It is now far more widely played 
than the parent game, being popular almost all 
over the world As its name implies, it was 
originally intended to be played on grass, but it 
IS now also jilayed on hard courts of various 
surfaces, and indoors on wood. 

The court is as shown m the accompanying 
diagram, the outer long boundary hues beuig the 
limitations for doubles, and those parallel to 
them being the boundaries for singles Both 
server and reccivei score, four points making a 


Marbles. See Old English Games and Customs. 


Modern Pentathlon. 

Imagine a king's messenger riding with an 
important dispatch, and being hotly pursued. 
His horse is shot, and he has to engage his pur- 
suers. first with his revolver, and then with the 
sword Eventually, he breaks away, swims a 
river, and finishes his journey on foot and running 

That is the “ plot ” on which is based one ot 
the most interesting, exciting, and testing of all 
sporting events, the Modem Pentathlon. Often 
wrongly thought to be a part of Athletics, the 
Pentathlon is a separate sport, but one that 
actually consists of five different sports’ the 
five activities, in fact, of the king's messenger in 
the story, riding, revolver shooting, fencing. 
Bwimining. and running True, the Pentathlon 
competitor does not have to carry them out one 
after the other, but he does have to take part in 
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ganio, six games won a set. and two out of three 
or three out of five sets won a matcli Game 
points are scored “1.').” “30.” “40.” and 

" (bime “ The system of “ vantage “ games 
and sets is used Tins means that, if 40-all— 
called “ deuce “ is reached, a plajcr must gam 
a clear lead of two points to win the game, the 
winner of the first point alter deuce being said to 
have the " advantage “ if the games reach .f^-all, 
the set continues until one player has a clear lead 
of two games 

When the game began, there was considerable 
discussion before this scoring. ^vhIch is taken from 
'renms. was given preference over the straight- 
forward one-two-three system of Packets (qv) 
Much more recently, exT»erimentB have been made 
with the equally straiglitforward system ot 'Table 
'I'enms iq v ), but the Tenms system survived 
Ihe^e. and remains in toice 

Service is almost invariably overhand, and the 
receiver plays the service after one bounce. 
Thereafter, strokes may lie " ground “ strokes, 
plaved after one bounce, or volleys, played before 
any bounce In doubles, either partner may play 
the ball, but each must serve in turn 

In addition to being played by thousands of 
pdople. Layvn Tennis attracts large crowds of 
siicctators The big annual tournaments, such 
as Wlrnbledou. Forest Hills, and Pans, arc 
amongst the major sporting events of the vear. 
as are the Davis Cup competition, open to teams 
of men from every country in the world, and the 
Wightman Cup. a women’s contest between Britain 
and the United States. All these events are ama- 
teur. but the game also has a top layer of prdfes- 
sionals, whose annual world tours are a great at- 
traction. 


them in that order, one on each of five successive 
days, both riding and running ben.g acroas 
country, the riding on a horse strange to hmi. 

The Pentathlon first appeared in tlie Olympic 
Games ot U)12, but. in recent years, it has become 
so popular that, in addition to the Olympic event 
every four years, there are now annual world 
championships, as well a.s national champion- 
ships in many countries, including Britain The 
event was originally designed as one suitable for 
Army othcers. and, though present-day Army' 
training is rather dilferent, most Pentathlon 
competitors are shll servicemen, though they are 
not all othcers However, a civilian uas won the 
Olympic event, and, in Britain, the Army authori- 
ties arc willing to provide traming facilities for 
civilian competitors who show signs of reaching 
a high staialard. Manv people believe that the 
“ keys ’’ to success in the Modern Pentathlon are 
swimming and running, and that competitors who 
are good at them can be taught the ndmg, shoot- 
ing and fenemg without too much difficulty. 


Morris Dancing. See Folk Dancing. 


Mountaineering. 

It is difllcLilt to sav when Mountaineering, 
which is the climbing of mountains, not for any 
scientific reason, but purely for the sense of 
achievement and for sport, began, but, by the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Zflrich students 
had formed an Alpine club, and the value and 
uses of ropes and even ilark glasses were known. 
Amongst famous peaks, Mont Blanc v;as first con- 
quered in 1780, the Jungfrau iu 1811. and the 
^Vette^ho^n m 1854. By then. Mountameermg 
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wag becoming organised, and there were gystem- 
atic assaults on the Alps; in Norway, the Cauca- 
sus, and Corsica; in the Rockies and the Andes; 
in Japan, New Zealand, and Kenya; and, of 
course, in the Himalayas, where over thirty 
years passed between the first assault on Everest 
and its conquest. There are still unconquered 
peaks in the Hunalayas, but it is not only first 
ascents that interest mountaineers, who can find 
exciting sport in many parts of the world. 

The way to master Mountaineering is to 
accompany and watch experts. The essential 
qualities include perfect physical fitness and 
perfect nervous fitness, and to them must eventu- 
ally be added a detailed knowledge of snow, ice, 
avalanches, glaciers, crevasses, and cornices, as 
well as of the dlfTerent techniques of ascending, 
descending, and traversing. Also to be learned 
is step -cutting, which is hard manual labour 
carried out under dilllcult conditions that are 
also conditions that make perfect workmanship 
literally a matter of life and death Clothing, 
including properly nailed boots, and equipment, 
including ropes, ice axes, knives, maps, com- 
passes, medical supplies, and a number of other 
things, mast be of the best, and yet, at the same 
time, it must be light. 

Apart from the more obvious dangers, one of 
the ills to which the mountameer is heir is moun- 
tain sickness, which may take one or more of 
seveial forms, including actual sickness, head- 
aches. drowsiness, shortness ot breath and 
palpitations, and general bodily weakness, parti- 
cularly in the legs 'I’hese are about the last 
sensatioas that a man engaged in an ascent would 
choose to experience, but. at high altitudes, the 
only way to avoid them is by using oxygen 

liuck-climbin '7 Mountaineering is generally 
taken^oVnean snow and Icc climbing, but allied to 
It is Rock-climbing, which demands the same 
perfect physical and nervous condition, and, in 
place of knowledge of snow and ice, knowledge of 
several very different kinds of rock Ascending, 
descending, and traversing all ai)ply. and so do 
ropes, and the rock-climber shouhl. in fact, be 
something of a knot expert Light, rope-soled 
shoes replace the mountaineer’s nailed boots 
Skye IS a favourite haunt of rock-climbers, and. 
in view of what might Justifiably lie called the 
antiquity of climbing, it is surprising to note that 
the highest peak m Skye, Sgurr Alasdair, was not 
conquered until 1873. 


Netball. 

Netball, which is played exclusively by women. 
Is similar to Basketball (q r ). but it is played 
seven-aside, docs not allow substitutes, and the 
goals have no backboards. It is almost always 
played outdoors on asphalt or grass. 


Nine Men’s Morris. Sre Old English Games and 
Customs. 


Old English Games and Customs. 

The story of England had its beginnings a very 
long time ago, and many of England’s present- 
day customs, recreations, sports, and games can 
be traced far back in that story Some, of 
course, have undergone very considerable changes, 
but the links with the past are still clear. 

On 1 May, for inst.aiice, girls still awake in 
some villages to the realisation that they are to 
be May Queens, and to reign for a day, though 
they may not realise that they are preserving a 
custom that can point to origins in the days of 
the Druids, and that, in Tudor times, would have 
sent them and their fellow villagers out to spend 
the preceding night in the woods, gathering 
branches of trees and flowers with which to 
decorate their houses. Maypoles and morns 
dancers also belonged to May Day, and they can 
still be seen in England, and not only on that day. 

More local, even quainter, but equally tradi- 
tional is the trial for the Dunmow Flitch of 
Bacon m the village of Duiimow in Essex. The 


original conditions offer this award to any married 
couple who will go to the twelfth -century Augiis- 
tinlan priory, and there kneel on two sharp- 
pointed stones and swear that they have neither 
quarrelled nor repented of their marriage within 
a year and a day of its celebration. f^This award 
has lasted into modern times, not annually, it is 
true, but then it never was given annualiv. for 
it was instituted in 1244. and first claimed in 1445. 

One annual event that Is as traditional as it is 
strenuous In the Whit Monday cheese-chase at 
the village of Brockworth, near Gloucester. 
Records of this go back to the days of the Stuarts, 
for that was when they started to keep records 
of a custom that was already old then: so old 
that its origins are unknown, though they had to 
do with the villagers’ cattle-grazing rights. A 
massive roimd cheese is rolled down nearby 
Coopera Hill, which has a gradient of one in four 
throughout its 150 yards: and. with a certain 
amount of risk to life and limb, the chasers tear 
down after it, the cheese being the prize for who- 
ever catches it. Sometimes, the cheese hits a 
bump, and literally leaps out of reach over the 
hedge at the bottom of the hill, but the chase 
continues, the prize going to the first pursuer to 
reach the hedge, where “ catchers " wait to halt 
the headlong rush of the runners Despite the 
obvious dangers, the records to date inei'tion 
nothing w'orse than a sprained ankle. 

This brings us to sports and games . and, though 
today’s most popular game. Football, is. in any- 
thing like its present Amu a comparatively recent 
growth, it can perhaps claim some relationship 
with liarpastum and Campball, which existetl 
before the Norman Conquest, and it was one ot 
the popular I'ccreations banned in the interests of 
Archery. The football of those and later da>s, 
however, took the form of struggles between 
whole villages, the placers battling en /natisc over 
a CTO.S3-couiitry course oi several miles. People 
past whose houses the battle was likely to rage 
prudently barred and shuttered all windows and 
doors, awaited the cessation of hostilities with 
anxiety, and probatdy lielped to pash this partuu- 
lar custom into oblivion 

The oldest English games are old indeed, and 
Cricket, too, had remote ancestors, from which the 
descent to today can be traced moie directly 
They included Bat and 'I'rap, Creag, Cat and Dog. 
arul Rounders In Hat and Trap, tlie batsman 
hit a ball released from a trap between two posts 
His opponent rolled It back underarm at the trap 
flap If he knocked it down, the batsman was 
out if not. the batsman scored one run and liad 
another hit This game is still plaved in Kent 
(’reag, which was played at the time of Edward II. 
used a cnr\’e<I stick, called a cryc.” as a bat, and 
a tree-stump as a wicket Cat and Dog. which 
came later, was .a game for three, two batsmeu 
defending holes i:i yards apart, and trying lo hit 
away the piece of wood that tlio third player 
aime<i at tlie lioles, the liats being the " dogs ” 
and the piece ot wood the “cat ’’ It Is woitli 
noting that Ba-seball’s accepted ancestors are 
games called One Old Cat and Two Old Cat, which 
clearly indicates a common origin for Ciicket and 
Baseiiall Some of the games m ( 'ricket’s ancestry 
remained popular after Cricket arrived, and 
Rounders is still a popular cliihlien’s game. 

The beginning of Athletics can also be found m 
old England Putting tlie weight and casting 
the bar. a forerunner of throwing tho hammer, 
were popular with the courtiers m Tudor days, 
while other events, including javelin throwing, 
were practised by ordinary people of the same 
period. Jiater, the early hammer throwing spread 
beyoml the Court, and was even attempted by 
women, which modern hammer throwing is not. 

Tournaments and jousts were popular from the 
Middle Ages until Tudor times. These were 
combats between mounted men. a joust being 
single combat, while a tournament involved 
many contestants. They were succeeded by 
dismounted combats, which still take place to- 
daf in the sport of Fencing. Those taking part 
In tournaments and jousts were required to 
swear an oath to the effect that they were com- 
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peting purely for sport, and those taking part in 
the Olympic Games and certain other big sports 
meetings to-day swear an almost identical oath. 
Somewhat similar to jousting, but not restricted, 
as Jousting was. to the nobility, was Tilting at the 
Quintain. wlSch was practised both mounted and 
on foot, and In which a lance was thrust at a 
wooden target, which, if not struck accurately^ 
swung round and struck the tilter 

Other old games, clearly the ancestors of 
modern ones. Included Handball, which became 
Fives, but which is still handball In the United 
States. Battledore and Shuttlecock, still a 
children’s game, but now developed by adults 
into Badminton, and Shovelboard. an elaborate 
game, for the nobility, which consisted of sliding 
weights down a long table marked with lines, and 
which is certainly a forerunner of Shove-Ha'- 
penny. Another probable ancestor of Shove- 
Ha'penny was Squalls, in which a coin was placed 
in the centre of a round table, and players tried 
to push their “ squalls.’’ or discs, as close to the 
com as possible, distances being nieasured by an 
instrument called a “ swoggle " Also known as 
Skayles and Keels, this game appeared in the 
sixteenth century, lasted into the nineteenth 
century, and. under the name of Keels, achieved 
a poetic mention in Sidney’s " Arcadia.” 


Archfry Archerv goes back hundreds of years, 
to the days when the bow was the chief weapon 
of war. and. because of that, practice shooting 
and contests were oillclally encouraged en- 
couraged, in fact, to the extent that other popular 
recreations, like Football. Quoits, and Bowls, 
lhat might have interfered with it were banned, 
though the bans were always largely ignored. 
FiVentually, the bow disappeared from the battle- 
fields, but. to this day. it has remained popular 
as a means of recreation and sport Through 
the centuries, archery contests were generally of 
three kinds’ shooting at a mark, or target, 
shooting purely for distance, though ihLs was 
more popular abroad, in countries like Turkey, 
than in Britain, and shooting at “rovers.” in 
whlcli two or three archers would cover a eroas- 
coiintrv course, taking it in turns to select a mark 
at which to shoot To-day, archery, which retains 
enough of tradition in its terminology to remind 
the archer that he is following in a very long hue. 
consists of shooting at a target containing rings 
coloured, going from the centre outwards, gold, 
red. blue, black, and white, the values being 
rc.spectively, nine, sev’cn, five, three, and one 


Knur and Spdl. Knur and Spell belongs to 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and originated in a 
children’s game called Trap and Ball The player 
uses a wooden club, the striking end of w'hicli. 
called the " pommel,” is shaped something like 
a bottle, though it lias a flat hitting surface, with 
which to hit a small ball, which he liimsclf relea.ses 
from a trap by means of a trigger The ball, 
which IS the ” knur,” weighs ^ ounce, measures 1 
inch in diameter, and was originally wooden, 
though. later, porcelain was used The trap is 
the " spy'll.” and consists of a small brass cup with 
a strong spring, which is kept down by the trigger 
The fixing of the spell is an elaborate process 
requiring the use of a spirit level, and. when it is 
in position, a player is allowed 10 minutes to 
adjust the tension of the spring Players gener- 
ally have their own spells. Each player has live 
consecutive hits, or " rises.” and scores one point 
for every 20 yards cosered. 


Marblfs. Marbles is supposed to liave been 
played in ancient Egypt, but its popularity, with 
adults as well as children, in the England of the 
Middle Ages entitles It to count as an old English 
game. Marbles are often made of clay, but better 
ones are glass, and the best are pure marble. 
These are called " alleys.” or ” alley taws.” There 
are several games of marbles, but they all involve 
the aiming of a marble at a target, which may be 
another marble or an opening, by bowling *01 
” shooting ” it along the ground. In shooting, 
the marble Is held between the thumb and fore- 


finger, with the knuckle of the forefinger on the 
ground, and is then flicked away. 

Perhaps the best-known game is Ring Taw. In 
which players shoot from one circle at marbles 
placed in another about 0 feet away. Fortifica- 
tions and Increase Pound use concentric circles, 
players shooting at marbles in each circle in turn. 
Three Holes and Handers involve shooting at holes 
in the ground. Arch Board or Bridge, at arches 
in an upright board, and Die Shot, at another 
marble on which a numbered die is balanced. 


Nine Men's Morris Nine Men’s Moms is a 
fourteenth-century game for two. usually played 
outdoors on a diagram marked on the ground, 
but sometimes played indoors on a board. The 
diagram consists of three squares drawn inside 
each other. In addition to the outlines of each 
square, there arc lines from the centre of each 
side ol the inmost square, through the centre of 
the Bides of the middle square, to the centre of 
the sides of the outermost square. The corner 
of each square ind the centre of each side are the 
24 points of importance in the game. Each 
player has nine men, often counters, and they 
play in turn, placing a man at an unoccupied 
point, and endeavouring to place three men in 
one row, continuing, when all the men are placed, 
to try to form rows by moving men along the 
lines. The completion of a row entitles a player 
to remove, or “ pound,” one of his opponent’s 
men. the object of the game being either the 
capture of all the opposing men or blocking them 
so that they cannot move The game has many 
variations, and many names, including lunepenny 
morns, hvepenny morris, for a version played 
with five men. and merils, marls, marrels. morals, 
morris and miracles, all for a version played with 
three men 


Pall-Mall Two London thoroughfares. Pall 
Mall and the Mall, are reminders that Pall-Mall 
was once popular. Often describeil as a fore- 
runner of Croquet, it was really more like a form 
of Golf, a game that arrived at about the same 
time, both having a common, if remote, ancestor 
in the Roman game, Paganica In Paganica 
players walked across Helds hitting a bmall. 
leather ball at trees with a curved stkk, the object 
being to reach the target m the fewest possible 
strokes It was played by country people, 
whereas pall-m.ill, which achieved rapid popu- 
larity in the seventeenth centviry, was a game for 
the nobilitv, though other people played simplified 
versions of it Pall-Mall was played in special 
alleys, sometimes i mile long, and often sur- 
rounded by walls A boxwood ball a foot in 
eirt iimlerence had to be plaved down the alley, 
in which were a number of iron arches, m the 
fewest possible strokes. The player drove off as 
In golf but. on reaching the arches, not only 
changed hi.s club, but also substituted a small 
steel ball for the boxwood one 


Qvoit'^. Dating back to the fifteenth century. 
Quoits IS one of those ancient games that liad the 
distinction of being banned because its popularity 
was such that il was behoved to be keeping 
people from archery practice The ban was not 
effective, and it continues to this day, though it 
is now less played than it used to be, Scotland, 
the North of England, and Suffolk being, perhaps, 
the last mam strongholds The pitch consists 
of two circles or squares of clay. 13 yards apart, 
and each having in its centre an iron pin. called 
the " hub.” 1 inch of which remains above the 
surface Tlie quoits arc iron rings with a dia- 
meter that mubt not exceed inches. The 
w'eight 18 not fixed, but is often 3 Ib. or more. 
The object of the game, which can be either 
” singles ” or “ doubles." is to throw the quoit 
over or near the hub from the opposite point, 18 
yards away, one point being scored for each quoit 
nearer the liub than the opponent’s quoits, and 
two being awarded for a quoit that drops over tho 
hub. called a ” ringer ” No points are awarded 
I if opposing quoits are the same distance from the 
hub. and none are awarded if each side has a 
1 ringer A game is 11 points in " singles," and 15 
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points In " doubles." Quoits developed from 
pitching actual horseshoes, and. to this dav. 
some plavers make their first practice attempts at 
It with horseshoes. It Is, m fact, to the larKe-scale 
disappearance of horses, and. therefore of horse- 
shoes. from country life that some people attribute 
the drop In the popularity of Quoits It Is inter- 
esting to note that, in the United States, horse- 
shoe pitching Itself is a game, and one that is still 
popular. 


Shove-Ha' venny. Shove-Ha’penny, an old Eng- 
lush game that is still popular, uses a cushioned 
wood or slate board, divided by parallel lines across 
it into nine " beds ” The “ halfpennies ” may be 
actual halfpennies, but are generally roimd metal 
discs. I’he object of the game is to shove the half- 
pennies into one of the nine beds, the shoving 
iLHually being done with the ball of the thumb, 
though any part ot the hand may be used First 
turn 18 decided by shoving halfpennies at the 
number nine bed. the best attempt winning. A 
turn consists of five halfpenniea, and the winner is 
the first player to shove three halfpennies into each 
lied, halfpennies that touch the cushion not count- 
ing. Should a player place more than three half- 
pennies in anv bed. his opponent can claim the 
excess, if he needs them, but cannot win the final 
point of a game in this wav Push -Penny, a 
similar game using three coins is plav'ed m some 
parts of the country, mahily in Lincolnshire 


Skittles. There are several variations of the 
ancient game of Skittles, but all consist of throw- 
mg a ball down a level alley at n set of pins The 
ball IS generally a flat-sided wooden object called 
a " cheese.” but some games use a round ball. 
The number of pms has varied between U and 17, 
but the ” normal ” number is 9. tiiough some parts 
of lilRgWcnd have always preiorred 10 Scoring 
IS by knocking down as nuinv pins as pos'-ible m 
a fixed number of throws, by knocking down 31 
in the fewest possible throws, or by knocking 
down 9 in three or fewer throws In some games, 
the centre pin must be hit first Skittles fjecaine 
popular in the Unitetl States as Ninciims. but was 
made illegal because of the gambling on it Jt 
survived, however, as Howling, using P) pins, and 
tins version is now also played in Britain 


Stoolhall. Yet another ancestor of Cricket, 
Stoolball Is still a popular girls' game The 
wicket Is a board a foot square on a pole 4 feet 8 
inches high, the bat has a round striking surface, 
and the ball is rubber Wickets are 16 yards 
iipart, and ten balls couistitute an over. 


Old-time Dancmg. See Ballroom Dancing. 


Oxford and Cambildge Boat Race. See Boat 
Races. 


Pall-Mall. See Old English Games and Customs. 


Parachute Jiunping 

Par.achute jiunping Is generally regarded as a 
last-resort safety measure, to be undertaken only 
m a supreme emergency, and with considerable 
anxiety; but it is now also a recreation and a 
competitive sport, practised entirely voluntarily, 
and for enjoyment. This form of jumping may be 
said to have grown out of the Second World War. 
in which Jumping was used to a far greater extent 
than ever before, and not only for escape in an 
emergency Now. international competitions 
take place, and the sport has an enthusiastic 
followmg in Britain. 

Parachute jumping as 5 , sport Involves jumps of 
particular kinds, includmg landings In a certain 
area, marked by a circle, and demonstrating turns 
and body control in the air. the parachutist re- 
gulating his direction by pulling down the lines of 
the parachute. J umps of this kind may be made 
from about 6000 feet. 


The first point that occurs to many people when 
they think about Parachute Jumping is that it is 
extremely dangerous. However, those who jump 
as a recreation maintain that this is not so, and 
that It is about as dangerous as skiing. Injuries 
are few and slight, and, in three yeaw, none of the 
hundred-odd members of the British Parachute 
Club, of Fairoaks, Surrey, suffered anything worse 
than a sprained ankle The parachutes used are 
so reliable that they still work even if they have 
liecn badly packed. A parachute consists of 
twenty-eight sections, called *' gores." each 
divided into four panels, so that, even if a hole 
should stretch right across one gore, which is rare, 
the remainder ot the parachute remains intact, 
and will bring the jumper down safely. As an 
additional precaution, jumpers wear a small 
reserve parachute on the chest, but this is hardly 
ever needed. 

'framing, which generally takes place at week- 
ends. starts wit h a period of learning how to fall, 
how to judge wind direction and speed, and how 
to pack a parachute. The first actual Jumps are 
from 1500 feet. Both men and women take part 
in Parachute Jumping. 


Party Games 

Parties can be for any of quite a number of age 
groups; and. when It comes to Party Games, 
it IS not easy to say at what age a particular game 
ceases or starts to be fun However, given a 
number of games from which to choose, the or- 
ganiser of a party should be able to select those 
suitable for the occasion and the guests. 

Many years of popularity peibaps confer the 
right to first mention on a batch of " classic " 
games suitable for young children, starting with 
Musical Chaii-a and a less-well-known variation 
of it. Musical chairs requires a line of chairs, one 
facing one way. and the next one the opposite 
way, and so on Someone starts playing the 
piano, and the players, who should number one 
more than the chairs, move round and round them 
When the music stops, they sit down quickly, the 
odd one out dropping out. The game continues 
with one chair removed, and carries on until the 
last two players are contending for the last chair. 
'The variation is Going to Jerusalem which needs 
a line of chairs similarly placed, and numbering 
one leas than the players, and also a piano ac- 
companiment. 'The players start seated, the 
remaining one walking round and round them, 
chanting " I’m going to .Jerusalem ’’ Every now 
and again, he knocks on the floor behind a chair, 
and the player seated there must rise and follow 
hmi He carries on, reversing his direction at will, 
until all the players are following, after which the 
game is exactly the same as musical chairs 

Hunt the Slipper has all the players except one 
seated in a circle, with their knees raised so that 
the slipper can be passed undenieath them. 
The extra player stands either outside or inside 
the ciicle. and tries to spot the slipper, and tap a 
player when he is in possession of it For Hunt 
the 'rhiinble, all the players except one go out of 
the room while the selected player hides the 
thimble m such a way that it is visible without 
anything having to be moved. He then summons 
the others with the formula. “ Hot beans and 
melted butter, ladies and gentlemen, come to 
supper " The others then search for the thimble, 
being told if they are ” hot.” " warm,” or “ cold " 
As each player spots It. he sits down quietly, and 
lets the others continue their search Up Jenkins 
has two teams seated on opposite sides of a table, 
one team having a small com, which one player 
holds The leader of the other side then says, " Up 
Jenkins.” at which the first team hold their hands, 
with fists clenched, above the table Next comes a 
command, which is either " Smash,” at wlilch 
the hands come down flat on the table, or 
“ Crawl,” at which they come down clenched and 
then slowly spread the fingers, the coin holder 
al^vays complying, but trying to c-onceal that he haa 
It. The other side then order various hands to be 
removed, the object being to remove all but the 
one with the coin. 
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In Charades a group of players go out of the 
room and select a word for the others to guess. 
This should have two syllables, each itself a word. 
The group then act three short scenes, the first 
representing the first half of the word, the second 
the other h:|^f. and the third the whole word. 
There are several ways of acting Charades. In 
one, each scene actually represents the word or 
syllable In some wav. In another, it has nothing 
to do with it, but the word or syllable is men- 
tioned. and in still another. It is both represented 
and mentioned. In historical Charades a well- 
known figure of fact or fiction with a name 
containing about five letters is selected, and short 
scenes are acted about different characters whose 
names begin with the various letters in the chosen 
name Similar to (jharades is Dumb Crambo, in 
which those in the room select two rhyming 
words, decide on one to be acted, then call in the 
*' actors ” and tell them the other. If they start 
to act a wrong word, the spectators hiss, but. when 
the right word is reached, they clap Both actors 
and audience remain silent The similarly named 
Crambo requires each player to write a noun and a 
que^ition on separate pieces of paper, put them into 
two hats, draw another paper out of each, and 
write an answer to the question on one brmging 
in the noun on the other. Capping Verses is a 
rhyming game in which one player invents a line, 
and the others have to supply a rhyming line in 
the same metre 

Perhaps the most famous of all paper games is 
Consequences. Each player has a sheet of paper 
divided into columns, writes an adjective applic- 
able to a man la the first column, folds it over, 
and passes it on He then writes a man’s name 
in the second column of the paper he receives, 
folds and passes it, and carries on with an ailjec- 
tive applicable to a woman, a woman’s name, a 
place, a remark by a man, a remark by a woman, 
what the consequence was, and what the world 
said, after which, the papers are read out 
Lost and Found is a variation, m which the items 
required are the object lost, by whom, when, 
where, by whom It was found, in what condition, 
where, and what the reward was A simple paper 
game is Squares, in which several lines ot dots 
are marked on a sheet of paper. Each player in 
turn joins two dots with a line, the object being 
to collect squares, which go to the player who 
makes the Ime that completes them Advertise- 
ments has sections of well-known advertisements 
displayed with the name ot the product omitted 
players having to write down as many of the names 
as they can This Ls an observation test, as is 
Kim’s Game, in which a number of small objects 
on a table or a tray are displayed tor one minute, 
after which the players write down as many of 
them as they can. 

^’erbal guessing games are numerous In 
Proverbs, one player goes out of the room while 
the others choose a proverb, and allocate one 
word of It to e.ach person The player then 
returns and asks qucbtions, the answers to which 
must include the speaker's particular word 
Tn Guess Who. a character of fact or fiction is 
chosen, and has to be guessed by questions that 
must be answered “ Yes " or “ No ” In How. 
When, and Where, a noun with several different 
meanings has to be guessed hv questions that are 
restricted to "How do you like it’’’ "When do 
vou like it? ’’ and " Where do you like it’ " 
Biographies is a game generally popular with 
children. An adult tells a brief, but accurate, 
life story of some famous historical character, 
omitting any mention of the character’s surname 
liie winner is the first listener to interrupt the 
story by calling out the missing name. 

Perhaps the most popular of all question-and- 
answer games is Murder, which starts with cards 
being dealt round so that only the recipients can 
see them. This is to allot the " parts," one par- 
ticular card indicating the murderer, and another 
the detective, TTie detective announces himself 
at once, but the murderer keeps (piiet. All the 
lights are then turned out, and the players dis- 
perse about the hou.se The murderer counts 
fifty, and then commits his murder by pretending 
to stab another player, who must stand still lAid 
count fifteen before screaming to announce the 
murder. The scream brings the detective, who 


puts the lights on. and makes what mental notes 
he wishes of the various players’ positions, which, 
with the exception of the murderer’s, must remain 
unaltered from the moment of the scream 
The detective then gathers the players together, 
and questions them, everyone being compelled 
to answer truthfully, except the murderer, who 
can lie as much as he likes, unless he is directly 
accused by the detective, when he must own up. 
The detective is allowed three direct accusations. 
A variation gives an additional part to a de- 
tective’s assistant, who does the gathering in of 
the suspects, and reports on their respective 
positions to the detective 

Finally two word games that generally amuse 
children In What’s the Word two players quietly 
select a word with several meanings, and start 
to discuss one ot its meanings, without mention- 
ing the word, soon switching to another meaning, 
and then another, or else back b) the first. It 
another player thinks he has guessed the word, 
he joins in the conversation. He is soon proved 
wrong or right, and. if wrong, he drops out again, 
but. if right, he then takes over with a partner 
whom be chooses Travels gives one player a 
special part, another acting as an Intermediary 
between him and the others 'I’he player whispers 
to the intermediary the name of a place, which 
may be anywhere in the world, to which he in- 
tends to travel. The intermediary then asks 
three others, who do not know the place, one 
question each, these being " How is he to go 
there? ’’ " How is he to travel about when he 

gets there’ ’’ ainl " How is he to come home 
again? ’’ The answers must be methods of trans- 
port. and the first player then tells a brief story 
of his journeys and adventures, during which he 
must abide by the means of travel suggested. 


Patience. 

Patience is a card game for one person, and. 
though there are few different games for one, 
there are countless different forms of Patience 
There are some using one pack, and others using 
two, almost all of them starting with the setting 
out of the cards on the table according to fixed 
rules, and having as their object the building up 
of the four suits on their aces 

The game that might almost be called the basic 
form of single-pack patience starts with a row of 
seven cards, only the left-hand one being exposed. 
Underneath this, and overlapping it. comes a row 
of six cards with the left-hand one exposed, and 
so on down to a " row ’’ consisting of only a single 
exposed card, the exposed cards being left un- 
covered m each decreasing row ’I'he object is 
to take out first the aces, and then the cards from 
two up to king, building each suit on its ace. 
From the " lay out.’’ exposed cards can be moved 
when it IS po.ssible to put one on a card one pip 
higher lu value of the opposite colour, when any 
card left uncovered by an exposed card can itself 
be exposed The uiidealt cards can be played 
three at a time, the top one of each three being 
" playable,’’ with the one imdcmeath becommg 
" playable,” if the top one Is. in fact, played. 
The imdealt cards can be played through three 
at a tune in this manner as often as desired A 
slight variation of this game allows the imdealt 
cards to be played through one at a tune, but this 
can be done only once 

Another single-pack game starts with a row of 
nine exposed cards, with, below it and overlapping, 
a row of eight, and so on down to one, all the cards 
being exposed, and the right-hand one being left, 
uncovered in each decreasing row. The remaining 
seven cards form a separate row at the bottom 
The object and the '' move ” are the same as in 
the previous game, only one card lielng moved at a 
time, and any card being eligible to fill am 
vacancy that might occur in the top row. Cards 
m the separate row can be played as required, 
but, once In the “ lav out,” they must remain 
there This game is called King of the Belgians, 
and the last seven cards are referred to as the 
Belgian Keserve. 

One to Six is a two-pack game. The nlayer deals 
out a row of four cards, then discards two to a 
rubbish heap, and carries on like this until all the 
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cards have been used. If. however, while doing it, 
he comes across any aces or kings, he takes them 
out. up to one of each from each suit, subsequently 
also taking out any that will fit on to these, 
building up from the aces and down from the kings. 
Then he goes through the rubbish heap, extracting 
any cards that will fit on the eight piles. The 
dealt-out cards, with the rubbish-heap cards, are 
then dealt again in the same way. the object 
being to complete the eight buiit-up suits in three 
rounds of dealing. 

At first sight, it might appear that there la 
little point m Patience, which does nothmg to 
inculcate “ card sense ” that might prove useful 
in ordinary card games. However, the fact that 
it has its own fascination is shown by the count- 
less thousands who play it at one tune or another, 
and by the virtual inability of anyone seeuig a 
game of Patience in progress to refrain from 
studying the “ lay out.” and offering advice 
There is scope for a certain amount of skill m the 
management of the cards, as. for instance, in the 
first two games described above, in which it is 
advisable to build up the suit-piles fairly evenly, 
as a long run in one suit will leave a dispropor- 
tionate number of cards of one colour, thus re- 
stricting further moves 


Polo. 

Polo, one of the oldest of all games, originated 
in Persia, then spread in one form or another to 
China. Japan, and India, eventually being iirought 
from India to England by cavalry officers m the 
second half of the nineteenth century I^ater. it 
was enthusiastically taken up In the United States 
and Argentina Played four-aside, and mounted, 
on a pitch that should measure :100 yards by 160 
yards. Its object is to score goals by hitting a 
5-ou«ce'1)all through goals 24 feet wide with a 
stick consisting of a long cane fixed at a slight 
angle into a wooden or bambo striking head. The 
game is divided into periods, called ” chukkas,” 
the number of periods varymg slightly, as may 
be agreed for particular games 

Formerly, Polo was a game for the wealthv. foi 
it entailed owning and maintaining a string of 
trained ponies In recent jears, however, certain 
stables and riding schools have provided facilities 
for playing and practising Polo, and these facilities 
Include the hirmg out of pomes This apparently 
sunplc and obvious step is actually quite a revo- 
lutionary iiiiiovatioii that has brought Polo within 
the reach of almost anyone w'ho wants to play, ami 
thereby increased the p^ipularity of an ancient and 
exciting game that might otherw ise have died out 
because of the expense involved 


Pot-hohng. 

Pot-holing might almost be described as 
mountaineering in reverse, for it cortsists of ihe 
descent, perhaps to a depth of 80 or 90 feet or more, 
and probably by a precarious rope-ladder, of pot- 
holes caused by the action of carbon -charged 
water on rocks of the chalk or limestone type 
Pot-holing is pursued as a recreation, but it can 
also lead to extremely useful geographical and 
geological discoveries, and it certainly does not 
lack danger. 

Pot-holes are plentiful in Britain, particularly 
111 Derbyshire and Yorkshire, for there are many 
instances of streams plungmg into the eaith. to 
reappear many miles away While underground, 
they may alter course considerably, even to the 
extent of turning almost back on themselves, and 
they may cross other underground streams. 
Where many of them reappear, or where many of 
those that appear start from, is still unknown, for 
the exploration of these underground courses is of 
comparatively recent origin, and is still far from 
complete. It is, m fact, exploration of this type 
that pot-holers undertake, and, if. in doing it. 
they subject themselves to considerable dis- 
comfort and some danger, they also discover a 
fascinating, and even l^autiful undergroimd 
world. Once below the ground, even quite small 
pot-holes often lead to winding passages, tunnels, 
and underground caverns containing icicle-like 


formations both descending from the roof and 
ascending from the ground. Called stalactites 
and stalagmites, respectively, these somethnes 
meet to form weird columns and pillars, all these 
and other strange formations being caused by 
calcium deposits. Seen m the liglft of the pot- 
holers' torches, some of these caverns are wonder- 
ful sights, and new tunnels and caverns are 
always being discovered. 

For those who have the nerve for it, I’ot-holing 
can be an enthrallmg, and also useful, recreation, 
but it is one that the newcomer should practise 
only in company with experienced pot-holers, 
and it is one in which the loss of a torch can be a 
major disaster 


Public School Football. 

All the forms of football popular to-d,iy grew 
out of the games played at various English Public 
Schools a century and moie ago These games 
differed widely, the rules often depending on 
purely local considerations imposed by the avail- 
able space. The Rugby game (q r ) in its modern 
form is, of course, still played, both at that school 
and far beyond it. and other games that still 
survive at the schools that originated lliein are 
the Eton Field Game, the Eton Wall Game, the 
Harrow Base Game, and Winchester College 
Football. 


Punting. 

Punting consists of propelling a long, narrow, 
ffat-bottomed boat with a pole, the punter stand- 
ing up. and it can be either a pleasant, leisurely 
recreation or a fairly strenuous competitive sport 
The sporting side is governed by the 'J’liames 
Punting Club, which has headquarters on the 
Thames at Staines in Middlesex Women, as well 
as men. take part in competitive events 

Punting as a sport has the unique distinction of 
l)eing confined, not only to one country, Britain, 
but to one nvei, the Thames, though m some 
parts of the world boats poled from a standing 
position are used for varu'us purposes There 
have been rumours that Japan has, or had, a 
similar sport, but these have never been authenti- 
cated 


Quoits See Old English Games and Customs 


Race Walking. Sec Athletics, Walkmg 


Rackets. 

Rackets is a fast, racket-and-ball game, played 
on a court measuring hti feet by 21 feet, anil using 
walls A game consists of 15 points, unless 12-all 
IS reached, when the non-server can set Ihc game 
to 3 or 5. or 14-all is reached, when the non -server 
can set the game to 3. the game going to Ihe first 
|)layer to score the prescribed number of points 
Only the server scores, the leceiver taking over 
service when he makes a winning shot When 
seived, the ball must strike the front wall above 
a line called the " cut ” line before striking any 
other part of the court, but, in play, it may be 
played either on the volley or after one bounce 
If a player impedes his opponent, it is a “ let,” 
and the point is re-started 


Real Tennis. 

Tennis, sometimes called “ Real,” " Royal,” or 
•' Court ’’ Tennis, is a court game played with 
rackets and balls that has been called the King 
of Games, and that was once certainly the game 
of kings. Henry VIII played, and it is mentioned 
in Shakespeare’s Henry V, but the first kings to 
play were of France, where the game originated. 

It is a complicated game, and no description 
ciwld give anyone who had never seen it an 
accurate idea of what it is like. Most racket- 
and-ball games use either a net, over which the 
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ball la hit. or walls, against which it la hit, but 
Tennis uses both. Also, in most racket games, 
players change ends after so many games, but. in 
Tennis, they may do so during a game Matches 
are in games and sets, a player winning six games 
completing t set towards the two out of three or 
three out of five that will make the match 

There are not many Tennis players in the 
country — there are only about a dozen courts — 
and very few women have ever played People 
who do play, however, most of whom play other 
games as well, are almost unanimous in \otmg it 
the best of alt games 

It 13 said that the term " love," used in sii many 
games to indicate " nought." comes from Tennis, 
the original French term being " I’leul." which, in 
that language, actually means "egg" an egg 
being, of course, something like the figure used for 
" nought ” This derivation is not siifliciently 
well documented to lie accepted as dettnite iact, 
but it 13 interesting to note that, m Cricket (y i ), 
the term used for a score ot " nouglit " is a 
" duck," or, in lull, a " duck’s egg ” 


Revolv<‘r Shooting Sef Rifle Shooting. 


Riding and Show-jumping. 

The almost complete disapiie.ir.ince of tlie horse 
from everyday life has been followed by an 
increase ol interest m Riding as a recreaiiou 
'I'his IS at least partly due to the gro.it attention 
paid in recent vears by both Press and television 
to one particular branch ol horsemansliip. ShoA- 
jumping Heforc learning (o jump, however, it is 
necessary to learn to rule, and many people iiev^er 
go. and have no wisli to go, lieyond the ordinary, 
unspectacular ruling lor iilcasure that is called 
‘ liacking " 

A great deal has been said and vc niton about 
■' correct " iiding style, but. in actual fact, there 
are many different stylos 'the oavalrvman, for 
instanc;e, bends the leg to some extent, the Red 
Irulian bends it lo a much greater extent, more or 
less in the stvle that has l>een .idoptcd bv American 
jockeys, and the cowboy rides with an absolutely 
straight leg. Yet all these are expert lioi semen 
'J'o assist in acciuiring the normal Knglish stvle, 
which is very close to that ot the eavalrynuin. 
there is an old jingle that is now nuieli less heard 
than it used to be. but is probably luuie the less 
helpful or accairato lor that It inns " Your 
head and your heart keep up Your hands and 
V our heels keep down Your knees keep c lose to 
your horse’s sides, and vour elbows close to yo\ir 
own ” Old or not, anyone who learns it, and then 
builds up a certain amount of exiienenc'e of put- 
ting it into actual practice ls well on the way to 
becoming a rider. 

It has been said that Riding is excellent 
exercise for the liorse, Imt, whatever its merits or 
dements as a medium ot actual physical exercise 
for the rider, it ccitainlv provides him or her with 
a delightful and beneficial lorm of recreation in 
the ojien air For those wlio like tlie idea ot 
Riding, no matter how mexpeneni'cii Ihev may 
be. theie arc " pony trekking " liolidavcs These 
lake place at fixed centres, where about two davs 
are spent in simple instruction in sncii elementary 
things as saddling, mounting, starting, and 
stopping the horse, after which day expeditions 
cover the surrounding countryside Those who 
feel they would like to combine their Kulmg with 
something competitive might start with gym- 
klianas. which are sports meetings that generally 
include mounted equivalents of such novelty 
events as obstacle races and needle-threading 
races. For the more ambitious, gymkhanas could 
oven be the first step towards the top-class com- 
petitive sport of Show'-jiunpiiig 


Show -jumping. A Show-Jumping contest is a 
mounted competition over a circuit of jumps, 
which the entrants attempt one at a time, each 
having the field to himself or herself, and lieing |ree 
to concentrate entirely on the jumps, without 
having to worry about other riders. The Jumps, 
which have to be taken lu a certain order, are ot 


many kiiuls. Including fences, double fences, walls, 
and water Scoring is by points against, called 
" faults." so many being debited against an 
entrant for falling, knocking down an obstacle or 
displacmg part of it, refusing, and other mistakes 
Though the event is in no sense a race, there Is 
normally a tune limit that must not be exceeded, 
and. In some events, bonus points are awarded for 
fast rounds hhow-jimipmg is not restricted to 
riders who own their own horses, for some owners 
do not want to compete thenifielves, and are only 
too pleased to let good horsemen take their 
junipeia round for them Incidentally, in- 
experienced riders taking up jumping for the first 
time will probably lind it advisable to make some 
slight changes in their method of sitting in the 
saddle Jumping needs a llrxn seat, and the 
novice rider may lind it necessary to shorten the 
stirnuis a little 

Allied to Show-jumping, and coupled with it in 
the diflicult three-day competitions, is dressage. 
This IS simply a mounted display revealing that 
the horse is obedient, balance<l. supple, and. m a 
word, trained and is a smiplitled form of the 
better-known “ haute ecolc," or highly-schooled 
riding (k)o(l rulers who stmk absolute perfection 
can. it they are willing to pay tor it. take an in- 
tensive (onrse of li.iute l^cole ruling and all forms 
of horsemanship at the most famous of all namg 
scliools. the Spamsli Riding School in Vienna. 
Courses, which are conducted in tJerman, consist 
ot eight hours training a day for six inonth.s, and 
inlormalitv is not eiuonraged, the regulation dress 
for students being a bowler hat. black jacket, and 
wlnte lirceelios Rulers who fall are immediately 
assisted by an attendant armed, not with a 
stietclier. but with a clothes brush. 


Rifle Shooting. 

Considered as a sport, Rilie Shooting, which 
might almost be called the modem equivalent of 
archery, had its origins in virtually the same 
conditions and circumstances that had popular- 
ised the older weapon live hundred years pre- 
viously . though, unlike archery. It did not enjoy 
legislation uiine<l at abolishing other recreations 
in its favour Both were encouraged liecause. in 
their respective periods, ethciency at them meant, 
not only success in competitions, but also the 
most effective defence m time of war, the great 
PctuaI of the rifle’s encouragement for this reason 
being the latter hall of tlie nineteenth century. 
Archery os a sport survives to the prc^ent day, 
.ind Ritle Shooting as a sport continneB. though 
It can no longer be regarded as the most eftectne 
weapon 

With a normal rifie. with a calibre of about 
:j()() inch, competitive shooting Is at ranges from 
200 yanls to 1000 vards. and there are many 
competitions, the greatest of them lyeing the 
annual contest at Bislcy, Surrey, for the Queen’s 
Brize Almost equally popular, however. Is small- 
bore shooting, with a calibre ot 22 inch, and this, 
too, otters many annual competitions. 


Rciobcr Shootino Revolver shooting, often 
called pistol sho(»ting, is also a competitive sp(»rt. 
and a very dittieult one Imjiression.s gamed 
from cinema and televisual screens might le.ad 
anyone who has never tired one to think that the 
levolver is an easy weapon to tire without fiis.s 
and with devastating effect. It is the very 
reverse of this It is tired, not Irom the hip, but 
with tliC extended arm raised, whleli is how. in 
real life, it was generally tired m the oUl West 
It is extremely dilllcult to hit even a man-size 
target at 10 yards, and very few people can call 
themselves good revolver shots, just as few' of the 
nld Webternors were good revolver allots. The 
diflloulty is caused by the tremendous " kick " of 
a weapon that is held, not by both hands and 
pressed into the shoulder, as a rifle is, but by one 
hand. A revolver has sights, but the normal 
method of amiing is by using the " instinctive 
pointing sense.” which is based on the fact that, 
if you point your finger at an object in the ordinary 
way. without, of course, taking a careful sight 
along it. you will, m fact. l>e pointing accurately 
The same applies when pointing a revolver 



RUGBY FOOTBALI. 

Rink Hockey. See Skating. 


Rock Climbing. See Mountaineering. 


Roller Skating. See Skating. 


Rowing. 

Rowing, meaning simply taking a boat out on 
the sea or a river for a short period, is a plea.sant 
recreation and a healthy exercise, but competi- 
tive rowing 18 one of the most strenuous of all 
sports 

A racing oarsman either rows, which means that 
he uses one oar, or sculls, which means two oars. 
Races are of various kinds, the best- known being 
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( handling the ball, and that handling was subse- 
Quently made legal. In fact, handling the ball 
by catching it was allowed at Rugby before 182.1, 
80 , if Ellis was responsible for an innovation, it 
was not by handling the ball, but by running with 
it after catching it. Running w^h the ball 
certainly became, and remains, the leading feature 
of Rugby football, but the story that Ellis was 
responsible, though commemorated by a plaque 
at the school, was first heard years after Ellis’s 
death, and he never knew of the fame that became 
his He was definitely at Rugby at the tune, 
though, and. a few years later, he played in the 
first-ever Oxford and Cambridge cricket match 

The spread of the game beyond the school that 
originated it has led to. not one, but two games 
of Rugby Football. Rugby Union and Rugby 
League. About twenty -five years after the game 
had become organised, with the Rugby Union 
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for crews of eight oarsmen with a cox Then 
there are races for crews of four with cox, and for 
crews of four without cox. There are also events 
for pairs with cox. pairs without cox, double sculls, 
and single sculls Eights, fours, and pairs row. 
while double and single scullers, of course, scull. 
In fours and pairs witliout cox, and in all bculling, 
the oarsmen steer themselves. 

Race Rowing is mainly a river sport, but there 
are races on the sea For these, crews are usually 
fours with cox, and they use heavier boats than 
the normal racing ” shell.” {See also Boat Races.) 


Rugby Fives. See Fives. 


Rugby Football. 

As Its name implies, Rugby Football Is based 
on the game played at Rugby School in the days 
when football was not, organised and various 
schools played to their own rules. The story of 
how the Rugby game originated Is well known 
and widely accepted, but it is definitely not accu- 
rate and possibly almost entirely apocryphal. 

The story is that, in 1823. a boy named WUliam 
Webb Ellis disregarded the rules of that time by 


as its governing body, there was a dispute on the 
question of legalising payment for time lost from 
work by players. The Union would not agree to 
this, so twenty-two clubs, mainly in Yorkshire, 
seceded and formed the Northern Union, now 
the Rugby League Roth bodies originally 
played the same game, but now, after over sixty 
years of independent existence, during which 
each has made various rule changes, there are 
some important differences 

Rugby was originally played twenty-aside, 
but it 18 now flfteen-aside in R U. and thirtcen- 
aside in R.L , the positions being seven backs and 
eight forwards in R U. and seven backs and six 
forwards in R L. Played on a pitch marked out 
as in the diagram, and with an oval ball, Rugby 
is mainly a handling game, the chief object being 
the grounding of the ball behind the opponents’ 
goal-line. Thus is a " try,” which counts three 
points, and entitles the scoring side to an attempt 
to score a goal by kicking the ball over the cross- 
bar from a point measured In a straight line from 
where the ball was grounded. Other forms of 
goal are penalties, which may be awarded any- 
where, dropped goals during play, and goals 
froSn a ” mark,” after a player has signalled a 
“ fair catch ” of the ball during play by shouting, 
” Mark.” In R.U. goals following tries, called 
" conversions,” count two, and other goals three 
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In K.L, any goal counts two, but goals from a 
'■ mark ” are not allowed. 

The game is started, and restarted after a 
score, by a kick-off from the centre, and. there- 
after. the Imll may be advanced by kicking or 
carrying. It may also be passed from hand, but 
not forward Ball carriers may be tackled and 
thrown down, and they may *' hand off ” tacklers 
with the unclenched hand. A frequent method 
of restarting after a stoppage is the " scrum- 
mage.” Ill which the forwards bend dowm and 
push against each other, three from each side 
constituting a front row. and the remainder two 
subsequent rows G'he ball is then put into the 
tunnel between the front rows, the centre man of 
each, the " hooker.” endeavouring to gam posses- 
sion by hooking it back into, and generally right 
through, his ” scrum.” In R L this method of 
restarting is used whenever the ball goes out over 
the touch-line, but in R IJ the ball is thrown in 
straight along a “ line out ” of both sets of 
forwards, unless the side whose throw it ls demand 
a scrummage. In R L kicking the ball straight 
out over the touch-luie is allowed only from a 
free-kick, the penalty being a scrummage at the 
point from which the ball was kicked The effect 
of the differences between the two games is 
that R L is faster and more open, and the liall 
iH more continuously iii play A game lasts for 
eighty minutes, divided into two halves 

In addition to Britain, both lorms of Rugbv 
are plaved m France. New Zealand, and Australia, 
and R U is played in South Africa Both codes 
also have other, smaller ” outposts ” in various 
European countries, and there are minor R.U. 
centres m North and South America R ll is 
entirely an amateur game, and R L primarily so. 
though there is a top layer of clubs using part-time 
professjomiJs 


Sailing. 

Mention of Sailing tends, perhaps, to conjure 
iu» visions of large, graceful yachts, beautiful to 
see, but clearly to be owned only by the w'eallhy 
Sailing to-day. though, is \ery different from that 
It IS mainly sailing in sinall boats, many of them 
wholly or partly built by their owners At llrst 
glance the building of a boat might seem a tre- 
mendous and highly skilled task. but. m actual 
fact, it can be as big and as bard or as small and 
as easy as the builder wishes Some ain.ateur 
builders start troin the very beginning, aecnuring 
the various materials needed bit bv bit, and 
gradually bringing their boats into being How- 
ever. tliose who either lack the tune tor thi.s or 
doulit their ability to eonstruct a boat in winch 
they would Icel safe on the water can buv com- 
plete boat building kits, and they can buy tliem 
at any stage of construction tliey choose from 
hardly started to complete except for a coat ot 
paint Jr is m«.ire econonikal to build a boat 
than to buy (Jiie complete and ready for launcli- 
ing. and the earlier the stage of cons- 1 ruction at 
which the owner takes over, the greater the saving 
Some owners claim that they enjoy the buikiing 
as much as the sailing, and it is probalily true 
that the owner who has dune some work on his 
boat, however little, takes more interest and 
pride in the tlnisbed article 

The fact that boat-building is now witlnii the 
reach of practically everyone means, of course, 
that the end to which it is a means. Sailing, is 
also within the reach of practically everyone, lor 
few people are far from some suitable stretch of 
water Where there is sailing, there are clubs, 
which the boat owner can join tor quite re.a.sonable 
foes, and which provide either sheltered moorings 
or " dmghy parks ” where the boat can be kept. 

Eventually, the small -boat owner may want to 
try racing his craft, and there are many events for 
boats of all classes and sizes. Racing is an en- 
thralling pastime, for, though races are. of course, 
tests of speed, they are also very much more than 
that. There is tremendous scope for tacUca, 
and the sport is in every sense a highly skilled 
one. as well, incidentally, as one with an iiitciest- 
mg history behind it. 


Yacht Ranno, The first recorded sailing con- 
test was a race from Greenwich to Gravesend on 
1 October 1661, between Charles II, who won. 
and his brother, the Duke of York. In those 
days, such contests generally took the form of 
manoeuvring for positions of advantage, rather 
than straightforward racing, for the Royal Navy 
also relied on sailing, and every privately owned 
vessel was a potentially usetul naval auxiliary 
a fact that emphasises the appropriateness of the 
right of England’s most famoas yacht club, the 
Royal Yacht Bquadron, to fly the White Ensign. 
The club was founded as the Yacht Club in 1815. 
becoming the Royal Yacht (Jlub in 1817. when 
the Prince Regent Joined, and taking Its present 
name in 1832 In 1851 tlie club put up for com- 
petition a 137 -ounce, 100 -guinea cup that has 
become the most famous trophy m yachting, and 
one of the most famous in sport. 

In that year a schooner of the then famous New 
York pilot-cutter type, called the America, sailed 
across the Atlantic, and her (‘ommander challenged 
the Royal Yacht Squadron to find a schooner or 
schoonere to race against her. There were no 
takers, so the America’s commander made a more 
tempting offer Though the schooner rig was 
considered slow, and was generally given a lime 
allowance m races, he offered to race on level 
terms against vessels of any ng. and to back his 
ship for anything up to 10,000 guineas. 'Jliere 
were still no takers, so the commander entered for 
the 53-mile race round the Isle of Wight for the 
new cup, though he knew that some of the seven- 
teen other yachts m the race were twice the size 
of the Ameiica. Despite that, the America won 
by eight mmutes. 

Subsequently, the America was sold to an 
Englishman, who eut 5 feet off the masts, and 
then wondered why she did not win races She 
was rebuilt in a ThameH boatyard, and.^bgii the 
war between the States broke out. became a 
(’oiifederate blockade-runner, but was trapped 
in the St John’s River, Florida, and scuttled. 
However, she was raised and repaired, and finished 
the war as part of the Union Navy, after which 
she returned to racing, which brings us back to 
the story ol her cup 

'riie cup, now called the Amfrica’’^ C'up, had 
been given to tlie New York Yacht Ulub for per- 
petual (oinpetition between different countries, 
.uul the first challenge lor it came in 1870 The 
( hallenger was deleated, and bv the America 
'I’o date, there have been e.ghteen challenges, 
filtceii by Great Biitam, two by Ganada, and one 
bi Australia, but not one ot them has succeeded 
Britain's lUoH ehallenge, which was the seven- 
teenth, pointed the present trend iii yachting, 
which Is towards smaller vessels Previously, the 
America's ('up conditions stipulated that the races 
mll^t be between very large yachts of the " J ” or 
21 -metre tvpe. and that, if the challenge was from 
across the Atlantic, the challenger must sad 
across 111 1958. the rul(‘ about s.ailing across the 
Atlantic was waived, and the e\ ent was between 
vac his of the 12-metre c lass 

Large vessels are still seen m the famous Ber- 
muda Race, but the modern trend is very evident 
in the growing popularity c*t the annual Folkestone 
Dinghv Race across the (’bannel, which also ho-s 
a claas for catamarans, very last and very popular 
boats that consist of two boats side by side 
joined bj a kind of ratt 


Sculbng See Rowing. 


Shove-Ha’penny. See Old English Gomes and 
Customs. 


Show-Jumping. See Racing and Show-Jumping. 


Skating. 

At first glance. Ice-skating would not appear to 
be a normal activity for British people, for it is 
a part of Winter Sports (q v ), which are possible 
in Britain only rarely and to a very small extent, 
and It was formerly restricted to brief periods 
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when rlvera, lakes, and ponds were frozen. 
Despite this, however, the people of this country- 
have alwavB appeared to possess a natural talent 
for it. and they have practised it whenever 
opportunity offered. The history of British 
Skating goes back a very long way, and includes 
occasions when Skating was possible, and took 
place, on the Thames, as well as many, more 
regular instances in the Fen district and other 
places. In recent years this wish to skate on 
ice has been catered for by the opening of many 
indoor rinks, which make the skater independent 
of weather and daylight, and enable Skating to 
be carried on throughout the year. 

Many people Ice-skate just for recreation, 
health, and amusement, but anyone keen to carry 
Skating a stage farther and acquire a higher 
level of skill can find a wide range of opportunities 
from which to choose. Figure-skating is very 
popular and for those anxious to test their skill 
at It there is a series of medal tests, in which the 
skater is not in competition with anybody, but 
18 attempting only to reach a fixed standard 
Beyond these, there are many competitions and 
championships. Dancing on skates also attnicts 
many people; and also offers those interested 
standard medal tests and competitions 

Another popular skating activity Is speed- 
skating. which takes place Indoors and. whenever 
possible, outdoors as well, though the methods 
and techniques of the two fonns of racing differ 
widely Outdoors, the skaters normally race in 
pairs, though each man is timed, and is actually 
racing against the whole Held Much of the racing 
IS on long, straight stretches of ice. Indoors, 
skaters race perhaps foiii at a time, and are 
directly opposed to those on the ue with them 
These races are on small tracks, a lap sometinies 
being no more than i:iO vards Standard out- 
door <fiistrnccs range from 500 to 10.000 metres, 
while indoor races go from 440 yards to 2 miles. 
There are also indoor relays, generally of 3 miles, 
m which teams of four race on the “ Madison " 
method, relieving each other, not at fixed points, 
but at will In addition to competitions and 
championships, speed-skaters also have then 
standard medal tests. 

Ice. however, is not the only surface on which 
Skating takes place for. following an unusual 
history roller-skating also maintams a large 
followmg Koller-skating was originally Intro- 
duced long hetore the arrival ot tlic indoor ice 
rinks purely to provide icc -skaters with some kind 
of substitute when no natural ice was available. 
It progressed by tits and starts, varying from 
extraordinary " crazes ” when it seemed that 
everybody was rollcr-.skating, to periods when 
nobody appeared to be doing so Kveiituallj\ it 
settled down to a steady existence as a popular 
recreation in its own right that has in no sense 
been pushed into tlie background by the increased 
facilities for ice-skating The opportunities it 
offers are almost identical with those of ice- 
skating. lor they Include figure-skating, dancing, 
and speed-skating, with cliaiiiplonships. com- 
petitions. and standard medal tests in all branches 

Both forms of Skating also offer a team game, 
and ill both it is hockey Ice-hockey, which is 
called simply hockey m Canada, where it origi- 
nated. and the United States, is played six-asIde. 
with substitutes permitted, and with a rubber 
disc, called a “ puck.” instead of a ball It 
first liegan to win popularity m Britain soon after 
the First World War. and since then has had rather 
a chequered career, helped forward by the semi- 
professional players from Canada, who play in 
the National League teams, and held back by the 
lack t)f facilities for British youngsters to practise; 
lor practice sessions mean closing rinks to all the 
other forms of Skating for certain periods. The 
game should, however, survive, for there is a 
detlnite demand for it. 

Boiler-hockey, generally known as rlnk-hockey, 
hears a closer resemblaiice to its parent game, 
outdoor field hockey, than does Ice-hockey. It 
is played with a ball, and Is five -aside, with one 
substitute permitted Its popularity is such that 
it is now played throughout the year. 

There is a form of hockey on ice that closely 
resembles outdoor hockey. This is Bandy, 


which originated in England, but Is no longer 
played here, though it is popular In Sweden ami 
the U S S.R. Some other games have been tried 
on skates from time to time. One is Badminton, 
which has been played on ice. but only as a 
stage exhibition. Basketball on rollCT-skates has 
been tried m several countries, and might well 
develop and spread. 

Skating is not so much a recreation, sport, or 
game as a whole series of different recreations, 
sports, and games. Each has its following, and. 
while there are enthusiasts who are mterested in 
both ice- and roller-skating, or m more than one 
branch of one or both of them, there are many 
Ice-skaters who have no interest in or knowledge 
of roller-skating, and vice versa, and many keen 
supporters of just one branch of Skating who 
hardly know that the many other branches exist. 
It is. of course, quite possible to take part m both 
ICC- and roller-skating, and in more than one 
branch of Skating, and greatly to increase one’s 
enjoyment by doing so 

It is not particularly hard to learn to skate. 
It lequircs strong ankles, a good sense of balance, 
and plenty of confidence, and it is possible to 
start practising, at least to a limited extent, at 
home, for instance, by getting used to standing 
on skates. Skating is probably more easily 
mastered when young, but many adults have 
successfully taken it up 


Skiing. Winter Sports. 


Ski-Joring. .Vee Winter Sports. 


Ski-Jumping, hee Winter Sports. 


Skittles, tiee Old English Games and Customs. 


Snooker. See Billiards. 


Snowshoe Running. Sec Winter Sports. 


Soltball. See Baseball 


Solo Whist. 

Solo Whist is a card game for four players, who 
normally act independently. Flay is as at Whmt 
\q V ). hut the cards are dealt iri threes, the final 
round being dealt singly, and the dealer exposing 
his last card to indicate trumps. 

Players then ” declare ” in turn, starting with 
the player on the dealer’s lelt The lowest call is 
” T propose,” which entails making eight tricks 
with a partner, any one ot the other players bemg 
eligible to " accept ” in his turn The next call is 
” Solo,” which requires five tricks to be made 
unassisted. Next comes " Mis^re,” in which 
every trick must be lost, and then comes " Abon- 
dance.” m which nine tricks must lie made 
Higher still Is “ Mis^re Ouverte,” in which every 
trick must be lost with the player’s hand exposed, 
and highest of all is " Abondance l)cclar6e,” m 
which every trick must be made Any player 
may ” Pa.ss.” and. once a call has been made, 
later callers must make a higher call or pass 

Though calls are made with trumps already 
nominated, certain calls may alter the trumps, 
and, with regard to these, there are several views, 
all quite widely held, as to the rules that should 
apply. A player callmg Abondance can choose 
his own trumps, though Abondance in the 
nominated trumps — called Boyal Abondance — ■ 
takes precedence over the same call in another 
suit. In Abondance one school of thought holds 
that the first round is played on the nominated 
trumps, wlille another takes the view that the 
first card only is played on the nominated trumps. 
In either of these circumstances a player making 
thificall should not announce his trumps until the 
round or card has lieen played, unless it is neces- 
sary to announce Boyal Abondance to ovcrcnil 
There is. however, a third view, and it is the view 
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of the majority of iintbonties >vho have actually 
written about the Kame. that the new trumps 
should be announced liefore the hand starts 
Also the subject ot diffcrintr views is Abondaiice 
Declar6e. one view being that the caller can 
choose his opn trumps, and another that, in this 
call, there arc no trimips. thouKli both views agree 
that this call confers the right to lead A good 
player can casilv adapt himself to .any of these 
variations the important Ihing being to check 
which versions are bcuig used before starting to 
play On the MisCre calls there are no trumps, 
and in Misere Ouverte the jilaver lu^ed not exi>('‘-'c 
Ills hand until the lirst round has been played 


Speed-Skaling. Sn Skatuig. 


Squash Rackets. 

Squash Rackets was designed as a prehmmaiv 
preparation for the game of Jlacket.s Uj r ). but it 
IS now a populai game m its own right played by 
men who have no intention of playing Rac kets, 
and by ivomcn who never play Jtackets The 
game is similai lo llacket.->. but the court ii^ .smaller 
and mo.st matches are singles Doubles. Ijowever. 
(an be played, and m the United Stalc.s there are 
speeial doubles comts slight Iv larger than the 
normal Hquash unut 


Stcolball. .Set Old English Games and Customs 


Strand-Pulling. S(r Weight-lifting 


Surl Riding .SV c Swimming 


Swimming. 

Hwimiiimg H an evtremely poj'nl ir iMshme that 
also shares with iNall^mg the distiiKtioii ot being 
a perfect exen i.se. for lienlth. as it c'ceicise.s the 
whole body, and can be earned out as easily or 
as felreiiuously as the swminier wishe- It is also 
a very useful acoomplisliment that may at any 
time put its possessor m a po.situm to save a life 

'I’liere are several different Fwmmimg strokes, 
the basic stroke being the l)rc:i.st-.stroke, now often 
seen m an alternative meth(»d, the biittcrllv 
l''aster strokes mdnde the side-aim, tlie overarni, 
the tnidgeon, and (he er.iwl, but ea( h ot Ihc'-'e 
altemtds to speed up pi ogress through the water 
h.is re.ilh superseded its pi edeee.ssor, .and the 
(lawl IS now almost universal 'fhere aie .ilso 
two str(»kes used in swimming on the back, one 
being a back ecimvalent ot tlie brea.st -stroke, and 
I he olliei a back crawd It i.s po.ssible tc» swim 
iiiider the water, using the breast-stroke, and to 
keep (lie eves ojicri while doing so It is also 
possible to s-.viin down through (he waiter to 
Kdrieve objects that may have been dropped 
Ascending thiougli tlie water is automatic, though 
it can be hastened liy a kick Itemaiiung 
stationary in deep water can be achieved either 
by lloatmg on the liack or by treading water, 
winch simply means moving the legs gently up 
and down 

It is not difficult to teach oneself to swim, and, 
like cvcllng. it is an accomplishment which, once 
leained. is never torgotteii The main thing is 
contldeiice, oi an ab.sciiee of any feai of the water 
Sucli fears are cpiite unnecessary, for water is an 
element that always tends to keep a hiunan I^ing 
or\ the Rurtaee, and not to draw him under 
Going underneath the water, and staying under- 
neath. reiiuires a definite physical effort, and. if 
that effort ceases, the swiininer is autom.atically 
brought to the .surface again. Many iion- 
.vvvimmcr.s who get into difficulties mcrea.se these 
bv struggling wildly, tor. by doing so, they may 
easily take and keep themselves under. If they 
would make only the gentle movements , of 
treading water, they would both stay afloat miicli 
longer and present far fewer problems to any 
hwiminer who might be lr>inB to save them. 

K K (7-Jiul rd ) 


Saving life In the water is the object of the 
Royal Life-Saving Society, which teaches the 
liest methods of linnging people who are in difli- 
culties ashore, and also methods of artitlclal 
respiration tor use in reviving the apparently 
drowned. Every sw’immer should acquire some 
knowledge ot life-savmg, for even a strong 
swimmer may experience considerable clitTiculty 
111 saving anyone unless he or she ha.s some idea ot 
the best way of setting about it Many swnniueis, 
tor instaiic’e, iioimally u.sc only the crawl and the 
back crawl, whereas, to .save anyone, it is almof-t 
essential to use either the breast-stroke or its back 
eijuivalent 

Swiminiiig has a well-()igaiii\C(l compel, dive 
side, with many eomr>etitions and champioii-ships 
light up to ihe OUmpie Games Most races take 
place m baths, but there are some river and sea 
ev'cnts, and the greatest comiietdive challenge to 
any svvimmci is. of course, the English Channel 
Although this ha.s been conqiieied many times, 
(he .swimming ot it lemains, and will nlwavs 
rem.vni. a wonderful achievement. 


J)niitn Gcnerallv aec'cpted a.s being akin (o 
Svviiiiining. tlioiigh .aeliiaJly it is (pnle a different 
sport. 1.S Diving t'ompetition Diving meari.s 
using boards of vanous heights, perfonnmg 
(‘citain sot (lives, and choosing additional ones 
from ,in approved list Diving requires a certain 
amount of nerve, and al.so gymna.stic ability, 
melnding the alnlitv to control (he body in the 
air WhercM.s strong swimmers .ire generally 
lairly big. divers are often much .'-mallei and more 
compactly built 


Jt'aUr polo In view' of the popularity of 
Swimming, it is not surprising that there* is a water 
team game, this being Water Poll', in #h)(4i the 
ohjeot is the scoring ot goals, tlie ball and the goals 
rc.semblmg those used in Soccer, though all shots 
and passes are, of cour.se, thrown Throughout a 
history of nearly eighty yeais. Water l^ilo has 
been beset by rule trouble, and has probably lieen 
the subject ot more codes ot inles than almost anv 
other game The diffienlty is the detection oi 
fouls under the water, the ideal, a game ot tlie 
basketball type, free of bodilv contact 


Sitrf Prlmo Tliongh sli.ughttorward Swim- 
ming. Diving, and Water l‘olo are the chief com- 
petitive water spoils, there are other water 
activities with large and, in some cokcs, growing 
followings, some of them also having their com- 
petitive side Fuirlv old-e.stablished i,s the 
ll.iwaiian sport of Surf Jtiilmg, which has I eeii 
seen though generally m a rather milder form, 
111 many parts of the woild It eonsi.st.s ot placing 
a flat b(^ard on the water, and then bing. or, more 
raicly. kneeling oi si and mg on it. and being 
carried ashore on the eiest ol a wave. 


IVotcr-Sknng A growing water .sport, and one 
in which contests are held, is Water-Skiing, 
which IS of more recent origin than Surf Riding, 
from which, m f.iet, its development can be 
traced Surf Riding led lo Aquaplaning, m 
which the board was lowed bv a motor-boal. 
with the rider standing A lurther developnieiit 
saw the boaid giving place to actual ski.*', and 
W'ater-Skiing was born This sport owes some 
of its popularity in liritain to television, fc'r. when 
still m it.s infanev. it was demonstrated on the 
screen, and this led directly to several new water- 
skiing ceiities being opened up m various parts 
of the countiv 


Unnftuaier immtno Undoubtedly the 
fastest growing of all swimming activities is 
Underw'ater Swimming, whlc;h is a link lictw'een 
ordinary diving and swimming under water, with 
the swimmer, depending on his own lungs, able 
to leinam below tor only a few seconds, and fullv- 
ttedged deep-sea diving, with the diver weighed 
down with equipment and receiving assistance 
from the surface. The underwater swimmer 
receives no surface assistance, but he d(x*s use 
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light equipment. coneigtinK of an artificial *' lung ” 
and breathing tubes, and also a mask and flippers. 
This type of swinimiug developed during the 
Second World War, In which Naval underwater 
ewimmere. called “ frogmen," rendered great 
Berrfces. Frogmen can also render useful services 
In peacetime. In. for instance, the sometimes 
neceauir? seiirching of rivers and canals, m 
underwat^ photography: and m exploring 
wreekA' jAd even old. lost cities, now under 
wat^Tr ’ URTe Is also a vast amount of know^ 
ledgejf enoiteoieot. and pleasure to be gained from 
a ’* study of the many fascmating aspects 

of ^Vhiaerwater world. 

11) jnight be thought that the first step towards 
bcig^lng an underwater expert was to become 
an expert swimmer, but it is not essential for on 
underwater swimmer to be a surface swimmer of 
anything like championship class There are, of 
cotuse, dangers, and the newcomer to Underwater 
Swimming should not go down too deep until he 
has had a good deal of practice and gaine<l a 
certain amount of experience Preferably, the 
first descents to any depth should not be under- 
taken alone, and if the swimmer has gone at all 
deep he should come up slowly, otherwise he risks 
getting the “ bends,” which is caisson disease, 
and means that reduced air pressure has caused 
nitrogen bubbles to foim in the tissues There 
may also be danger from large fish, and under- 
water swimmers should not venture into undersea 
caverns without a light It is always advisable 
to collect as much local information as possible 
before diving in a strange area. Though all kinds 
of equipment, including cameras, harpoons, 
knives, and torches, can be carried, the beginner 
win make a better start if he dives without en- 
cumbrances Most of the dangers can be avoided 
or circumvented with care, and the reward for 
those who master Underwater Swimming is a 
wbo^i world to explore. 


Table Tennis. 

Originally simply an amusing parlour game 
known as " Ping-Pong," Table Tennis is now a 
serious, world-wide, competitive sport, with many 
championships and tournaments, and the ability 
to attract crowds of 10,000 spectators 

Resembling a miniature game of Lawn Tennis 
(a.v.). the net is set on a table 9 feet long by 5 Icet 
wide, and the ball is a very light celluloid one 
Players serve senes of five balls in turn, both 
server and receiver scoring The service has to 
bounce first on the sdVver’s side of the net. and 
then on the other, and, thereafter, all strokes are 
** ground ” strokes, volleying not being allowed. 
A game is 21 points, and matches are usually the 
best two out of three or three out of five games 
" Vantage " games are played, as, if the score 
reaches 20-an. each player selves once in turn until 
one has a clear lead of two points Both singles 
and doubles are played 

Table Tennis requires perfect fitness an»l split- 
second reactions Many Lawn I’ennis players 
also play Table Tennis, and several of these have 
found it desirable to retire from the fast table 
game before giving up the outdoor game. 


Tennis. See Lawn Tennis, Real Tennis. 


Tobogganing. See Winter Sports. 


Traditional Games and Customs. 

Traditional and unusual sporting events are 
plentiful lu many parts of the world, but few have 
a longer tradition behind them than the Calclo in 
Llvrea that can still be seen, over BOO years after 
its inception, in the Italian city of Florence. It 
is a version of FootbiJl, based on an ancient 
Greek game called Episkuros and the old Roman 
game of Harpastum. Played twenty-seven-aside 
on a pitch rather smaller than an Association 
football pitch, it was originally restricted to the 
nobility, and in 1072 a game was cancelled when 
it was discovered that the selected teams included 


players who weie only " gentlemen." The 
ordinary people did play, but the game as played 
by them was called Calcio Divisi, and was not 
regarded as the same thing The playing of 
Calcio in Livrea faded out in 1739, but was re- 
vived in 1898, to stop again in 190<£, only to be 
revived once more in 1930 To-day, there are 
generally two games a year between teams no 
longer restricted to the nobility and representing 
the four quarters of Florence. They are wonder- 
ful spectacles, for the players, and also numerous 
otflcials and attendants, wear fourteenth-century 
costume, and the games are preceded by cere- 
monial processions, and by a special address to 
the most distinguished person picscnt The 
trophy for the games is traditionally a white calf. 

Another ancient Italian sporting event that still 
survives is found in Sieiia, and consists of horse- 
racing m the city. It is a wild and fierce form of 
racing in which virtually anything that might 
further the cause of victory goes on between the 
riders Ruling events, many of them of great 
antiquity, figure prominently m countries in 
which great horsemanship is an age-old tradition. 
Russia offers Kop-Karn, a fifteen-aside mounted 
game that is a battle for possession of a shi'ep’s 
pelt Riders carry their reins in their teeth to 
leave their hands tree for the fight, and anyone 
who gets the pelt is soon downed m what is one 
of the roughest and toughest games of all time. 
Played now by Kazakhs from the Steppes and 
Tadjiks from the Alghamstan border, this game 
originate!! in China, and was brought out of that 
country by the riders of the (R^klen Hordes of 
Genghis Khan Also found in Russia Is the 
mounted Kissing Game, in which a galloping male 
horseman seeks to snatch a kiss from a girl rider 
armed with a whip 

Horses are also promment in Noith Anieru.ui 
Rodeos, which consist ot coniiHdltions in cowboy'^ 
skills, such as riding, roping, steer-vvTestllng, and 
chuck-wagon racing, which can still be seen 
annually in rodeos like the famous Stampede at 
Calgary in Alberta Rather different are Clnleau 
Rodeos, which consist mainly ol disiilays in- 
volving horses and voung bulls, and the Topc- 
adura. in which two moimted teams push against 
a long log suspended horizontally between them 
Chilean Rodeos carefully avoid anything that 
might harm the animals, which enter mto things 
with excitement anci enjoyment This also 
applies to tlie bull races at Ihimekasan m the 
fndoncsian island ot Madura Rased on tlie local 
method of ploughing, these ('onsist of laees m 
which a driver stands barefooted on a small 
wooden sled baniessed to a pair of bulls, though 
these need little diivmg. In India, elephant 
racing may be as much as a thousand vears old. 
but it is now being allowed to decline liecause of 
reputed " feudal ” associations Rccentlv, thcr** 
was a not- very -serious attempt to introduce it 
into the United States,' which is. however, more 
at home with events like Florida’s Swamp Buggy 
Derby, in which vehicles carrying two hunters and 
their equipment must rover a figure-eight course 
of a mile wltbiii ten minutes 

Differing widely fioin these events m every- 
thing but speed is Pelota, or Jai Alai. Played m 
Spain. France. Portugal, Nfirth Africa, and South 
and Central America, pelota is a traditional 
Basque game that developed from a medirov^al 
form of handball that was played agamst village 
church walls To this day, many pelota courts, 
called " canchas,” arc next to churches, the wall, 
or " fronton.” which is an integral pa^ of the 
game licing that of the church, and tne priest 
very often bemg one of the b^t of the local 
players. The game, which is very fast and ex- 
hausting. can be between two players or ;^tween 
teams of two or three, and consists of playing a- 
ball that is rather smaller than a tennis balT 
against a wall with either the hand or, in the case 
of the most popular form of the game, the Grand 
Chlstera, with a long, narrow, wicker basket, 
called a " chlstera." that is strapped to the 
player’s hand and arm. 

Personal combat sports have always been 
poTjular, and Switzerland has a national sport of 
this type that bad Its first big tournament m 1905 
in Das Scbwlngen, which means " The Swinging.’' 
It is a form of wrestling, in which the contestants. 
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uornifilly very powerful Alpine herdsmen, wear 
speoii'wl belts and shorts by which holds are taken 
ITie traditional prfye for the winner of the annual 
Swiss championship is a two-year-old heifer. 
Iceland has »a rather similar form of wrestling, 
called Glunw Much less similar is the Siamese 
form of boxing. Competitors in this wear, and 
use, ordinary boxing gloves, but they are also 
allowed to use their elbows, knees, and teet. which 
are bare 

Next, a group of recreations in which the feet 
are used less lethally. stari.ing with the Nether- 
lands, and the Nijmegen Marches. Over half a 
century old. these are international long-distance 
walks that are not races, but reliability trials, in 
which complete teams must start and finish to- 
gether within a certain time. The marches take 
four days, the distance to be covered each day 
varying between 25 and 30 miles according to the 
class, ('lasses catered for include men, women. 
And also police teams, walking in uniform, and 
military teams, carrying equipment. The walks, 
which attract over 10,000 competitors every July, 
are an unusual and colourful spectacle, and the 
opening ceremony la as well worth watching as that 
of the Olympic Games British walkers, civilian, 
police, and military, regularly take part Though 
called marches, they are really walks: and It Is 
unlikely that many men would consider real 
precision marching as a recreation However, 
women do m at least one country This is New 
Zealand, where inarching competitions are held 
between teams of twelve, with a leader, each team 
wearing a special uniform, and carrying out a 
three -minute routine to the music of a pipe band 
Points are awarded, not only for the marching, 
but also for the costumes and the leading. Though 
the competitions are confined to women, teams 
are geneially tramed and drilled by men This 
type ol marching was seen in Britain a few years 
ago, when the Blair Atholl team toured the 
country giving demonstrations 

About fifty years old in Its own country, 
Sweden, and quite likely to spread to other 
countries in the future is Orienteering, which 
consists of finding one's way about the country 
from one control point to another by using maps 
and compasses. Generally earned out on foot, 
and in wild country, it can also be done on horses, 
bicycles, motor-cycles, skis, and skates, and in 
cars and canoes, and in any kind of country, in- 
cluding urban areas During the Second World 
War. in which Sweden, though not Involved, had 
to be ready. Orienteermg was extensively used in 
military and civil defence training; and it was 
then that night Orienteermg began, with com- 
petitors wearing lamps strapped to their fore- 
heads Probably the most strenuous annual 
event In Orlcntociing is the Swedish three-day 
mountain race, m which contestants, working in 
teams of two. have to cover 60 miles of mountains, 
forests, and s^vanips on foot, carrying equipment 
that must Include tents and food Though 
mainly confined to Sweden. Orienteering has been 
successfully tried m Canada and tlie United States, 
where it acquired its English-language name, 

Non-English recreations that English people do 
not have to travel very tar to sec are the many and 
various activities that go to make up Scotland’s 
Ilighland Games Highland Games meetings, or 
gatherings, are sports meetings, but sports 
meetings with their own definite and extremely 
colourful and spectacular characteristics The 
chief sporting events at them are the " heavy- 
weight ” events, including tossing the caber, 
.throwing the hammer in the Scots style, putting 
and throwing weights of various sizes, and 
wrestling. In addition, there are competitions 
hi Highland dancing and piping, and often for 
pine bands, all playing their parts in a spectacle 
that can hold its own wuth any of the many 
spectacular events that love of tradition and love 
of sport have combined to produce all over the 
world. {See also Old English Games and Customs.) 


■ Tug-Of-War. , 

A 'I'ug-of-War is one of the least complicated 
and one of the most strenuous events m sport. 
It consists of eight men pulling on a rope against 


another set of eight pulling In the opposite 
direction, each team trying to pull the other 
forward across a line, and each helped by a coach, 
who instructs them when to " heave ’’ and when 
to concentrate on resisting the opponents’ heaves. 
A pull may be over In a few seconds, or it may 
take many minutes. Contests are generally the 
best two out of three pulls, and a competition 
may involve three such contests in one afternoon. 
Competitions may be at “ catchwelghts," which 
means that there is no weight limit, or they may 
restrict the eight men to a total weight of, say, 
104 stone or 100 stone The Tug-of-War requires, 
and will help to develop, great strength. 

A popular event that always arouses great 
enlbuslasm amongst the spectators, the Tug-of- 
War fully merits this position, but It owes some 
of its success to the fact that it was introduced 
into the right place at the right time. In the 
nineteenth century, before athletic sports were 
really organised, most country sports meetings 
included events like obstacle races, sack races, 
and egg-and-spoon races. These, however, 
though they ..re found to this day in some chil- 
dren’s and local sports, grew less popular, and 
liegan to give place to more “ serious " ones, a 
favourite replacement for them being tlie Tug-of- 
War, Then athletic sports became organised, 
and the Amateur Athletic Association was 
founded, and instituted its famous annual 
championships, including two Tug-of-War 
championships that still exist, where, a few years 
earlier, there might liave been obstacle-race and 
sack-race championships 

For years, service units and police forces pro- 
vided the leading Tug-of-War teams, but. more 
recently, they have been challenged by teams 
from big firms. A still later development has 
been the formation of clubs concentrating en- 
tirely on the Tug-of-W'ar Orgamsat^^Dns^ and 
clubs with Tug-of-War teams now have their 
own association, and their own annual champion- 
ship meeting. 


Underwater Swimming. See Swimming. 


Underwater Watching. 

In recent years there has been a considerable 
increase of interest in the undersea world: and 
some participation in this has been brought 
w'lthln the reach of those who .are unwilling or 
unable to take part in underwater 6 ^v 1 mmlug and 
diving by th^ use of glass-bottomed boats, often 
boats in which the viewer slides back a wooden 
panel at his feet to leveal the glass viewing 
panel Such boats, of course, can only be of use 
where the water is eicoptioiially clear and trans- 
parent, but, where conditions are BuitabJe, a 
surprising amount of the life and colour of the 
world lieiieath the seas can be seen, and without 
any of the strain or danger of diving. 

Much of the Mediterranean Sea fulfils the 
necessary conditions of clarity and transparency, 
particularly, perhaps, the coasts of Corsica, 
Sardinia. Sicily, and Italy itself. Greek and 
Egyptian waters are also clear, as are the waters 
of the Spanish Costa Brara and the Balearic 
Islands Going farther afield, there are very 
transparent waters off parts of the Australian 
coast, and, of course, in the West Indies. 


Volleyball. 

Ijong-establisbed in the United States, and 
played .also in some other comitnes. Volleyball is 
a comparatively recent anival in Bntam. where 
it has been encouraged by leading personalities 
from the sport of Athletics, who saw in it an ideal 
game for maintaining fitness, and formed a 
govermng body to organise and control it. 4 
league staited in London owed much of its early 
success to players of nationalities other than 
British, but the game took a big step forward 
when it wars adopted by the London Fire Brigade 
as an effective method of physical training. 

Volleyball might be compared with Basketb.all 
{q.v.) in that it la a team game that can be played 
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indoors, though it can also be played on outdoor 
courts. The actual game, however, differs widely 
from Basketball Played aix-aslde on a lect- 
angular court that should not exceed 60 feet bv 
30 feet, it consists of “ voUeying ” an inflated ball 
across a net 8 feet high with the hands, the object 
Ijeing to make it touch the giound in the opponents’ 
court, while preventing it doing so in your own 


Water Polo. See Swimming. 


Water Skiing. See Swimming 


Walking. 

Walking comes so naturally tliat few people 
ever think about it. Tt is. however, wortli 
thinking about, for it is the basis, not only of 
everyday life, but also of every physical, as 
opposed to purely mental, recreation, sport, arul 
game, all of which involve if not actual walking, 
then running, which is an equally natural step 
beyond walking It is also the basis of training, 
either for health and fitness or for a strenuous 
sport It has been said that it is impossible to 
walk too much. and. while those who have done 
little walking ivould. of course, have fo increase 
the distance gradually, there is no doubt that a 
regular, daily two- or three-mile walk would in 
itself prove an effective method of luamtaming 
health and fitness 

Walking is also a pleasant recreation In its own 
right, In the form eithei of long walks or of actual 
walking tours, on which the wnlk^r can regulate 
the pace, distance, and halts to suit himself 
Theic are different styles of walkin':, and some are 
better than others It is. for mstanec. better to 
poufu the toes straight ahead, or even to tnin 
them in slightly, as the very tit and active Red 
Indians did, than to turn them out Kveryone, 
however, has his or her own natural way of 
walking, and it is probably better to continue 
walking naturally than to set out deliberately to 
alter the style 

Soinethimr about the ofiportunities open in 
lace walking will be found under the heading 
Athletics, but it might be as well to say a few 
words about rate-walkmg style, and to clear up 
a popular fallacy This is that lace w'.ilkmg is 
unnatural, and quite icinote from ordinary 
walking It IS nrit. and the fallacy has ansen 
largely because the ;^\alkirig races seen by the 
largest audiences arc the short one.s that take 
place in arenas during athletic meetings An 
attempt to wallc a short distance as fast as 
possible does lead to an exaggerated action, and 
IS unnatural to the extent that anyone who really 
wanted to cover a limited distance as quickly as 
possible in ordinary life would run The longer 
the distance, however, the smaller the difference 
between race walking and ordinary walking, 
competitors In. for instance, a 100-mile race being 
virtually Indistinguishable from ordinary 
“ hikers ” 

If you walk along in the ordinary way, and then 
try to walk faster and faster, adding to your speed 
by pointing the toes straight ahead, swinging the 
arms vigorously, and swinging the hips so that 
each foot falls more or less straight in front of the 
other, you are race walking 'Phe official defini- 
tion of race walking is so uncomplicated that it is 
contained In a single sentence that simply requires 
that contact with the ground should always be 
maintained, as it normally is in all walking. 


Welght-liltlng. 

Weight-liftiiig Is a method of exercising to 
maintain health and develop strength ; a system 
of training that can usefully be at least a part of 
the preparation for almost any sport or game; 
and a highly organised and very popular com- 
petitive sport in its own right. Once, quite 
erroneously, thought to be an over-strenuous and 
“ dangerous ” activity, it h.as now. in more en- 
lightened days, seen the pendulum swing com- 
pletely in the opposite direction, with professional 


and amateur sportsmen of all kinds freely admit- 
ting how niiicli they owe to it, and a large follow- 
ing of seekers after health and fitness, including 
women, msny of them actresses, models, and 
others whose work demands a *^near-pertect 
figure. k 

When it H used as exercise and training, the 
streniifmsncss of it depends entirely on the wishes 
('f the lifter or his or her adviser, for training with 
weights dees not mean lifting as heavy a weight 
as possible, but carrying out a certain numbei ot 
repetitions in various styles with weights well 
within the lifter’s capacity For those keen to 
develop the niaxiiimni strength of which, acconl- 
ing to thciT build they are capable, wolghl- 
littfng Is certainly (lie quickest, and perhaps the 
only, way of achieving this. One of the charges 
levelled against it is that it makes one slow, but 
I Ills is just another fallacv. It does not; and 
competitive weight-lifteis actually make some of 
the tastest movements known in sport. 

As a competitive sport. Weight-lifting is 
divided into weight classes, and there are many 
international and national championships and 
competitions The sport is popular almost all 
over the world, and has been flrmlv established in 
Britain for many years 


Strand- Fidling. Akin to Woight-liftmg In that 
it IS .1 method of keeping fit and developing 
«;lrcuglh ttiat is also a competitive sport is 
Straml-pulliuf?. using a steel or rubber expander 
Various diffcK-nt “ pulls ” are possible, and the 
etrength and resistance of the expander can be 
altered at will Man> people use this old- 
tstablished svstciu of exercising for health and 
stiength. and. for those interested, there are 
many f.l rand-pnlhng championships and com- 
petitions. 


Whist. 

Whi'r^t might bo called the standard card game 
It has never excited quite the luroie of Bridge 
iq V ). but it IS long established and popular, both 
at home and at WhL'>t Drives It is probably the 
first card game, apait, perhaps, trorii a few simple 
games depending on luck, that most people learn, 
and it provides a sound loundation for the embryo 
card player 

It IS played by four people, two partnerships 
of two opposing each other, and with a normal 
pack ot cards The partners sit opposite each 
other, and the jiack is shutficil, cut lor trumps, 
and dealt out singly The (aids arc then played 
out m thirteen tucks of four caeh, the player on 
the dealer’s left having first lead, and tlie winner 
of each trick leading in the next. Ace counts as 
the highest card - except in cutting, when it 
counts as the lowest— and it is followed by king, 
queen, knave, and then on from ten downwards 
The higher card of anv suit takes the lower, unless 
it Is tiumiied by a player unable to follow^ suit, the 
tricks being gatlieri^d up by the winner as made. 

It IS necessary to concentrate, to watch the 
cards played, and to endeavour to " place ” the 
unplayed cards This comes with experience, as 
does an understanding of such unwritten rules as 
•• Second in hand plays low ” and “ Third in hand 
plays higJi ” and a knowledge of when to dis- 
legaril these 

Three-handed Whist is possible, one suit being 
discarded. 


Winter Sports. 

There are few fields of recreational or sporting 
activity to which, given the opportunity. British 
people take more eagerly than Winter Sports. 
Enthusiasts from Britain were going abroad to 
find, and in some cases ^tart, them liefore the turn 
of the century, and to-day there are probably a 
hundred travellers for every one who went sixty 
years ago Most of this tremendous Increase has 
been added since the Second World War, and the 
numbers grow every year. Switzerland is, of 
course, tlie traditional objective, but there is 
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actually a wide choice, for facditjc<? exist in 
Norway. Austria, Italy, France. Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia Tliere are opportunities to suit 
most purses and to suit both those who want 
only sport tliid those who want sport combined 
with entertaliunent 

The most popular winter sport is SkiiiiK. and. 
for thosii whose tune and experience are bolii 
limited, it is normally skiiiiK of the downhill 
variety, rather than the lengthy jouineys on the 
level as well as on hills, and up as well as down, 
at which many (Continental, and particularly 
Scandinavian, skiers are adept. Greatly in- 
creased facilities In tlie way of ski-lifts enable the 
holulav skier to work in three times as many 
descents as the skier of only a few years ago 
Almost every resort has a ski-sthool with an 
FiiKbsh-speaking instructor, and it is always 
advisable for a novice to join this It is also 
advisable for novices to start training for a ski 
holiday some time in advance, both by r^rdmary 
physical training and by attending a dry ski- 
schooi The air in winter sports resoi ts encourages 
more activity than is good for a completely nn- 
trained person, and the fitter the skier, the less 
his chance of being injured. Skiing accidents are 
plentiful, but many of them could be avonled bv 
the exercise ot a few simple precautions Having 
lessons is one. being tit is another, sliort skis 
with safetv bindings arc still another, and re- 
fusing to ski late, whicti may be anv time atter 
four o’clock, is yet another, lor, as the light fades, 
it 13 replaced bv a bluish light tliat makes uneven 
patches diihcult to see, and the smav tends to icc 
over Most winter sports equipment can be 
hired, but hired or bought, anil regardleas of the 
extent to which fashionable skiing i lothmg may 
be advertised, the most important items are the 
boots The winter sports season lasts from 
Heccmber until M.irch, but the snow is .sometimes 
late, and. while (’hristmas and New Year should 
be safe enough, Kebniarv offers the certainty ot 
Miow, combined with longer days 

Ski-juiiiping Is a separate .‘port, and one for 
experts ’I'hc jumper takes-ott down a steeq) 
slope and over a platform, which he leaves at a 
speed of aliout f'O in p h . to land something like 
150 feet below his takc-otf, and more than that 
distance out in front of it Ski-Jonng is leallv 
ski-racing behind unrlddeu horses, but the term 
IS also applied to quite gentle ski-trips behind 
ridden lutrses, liorse-drawn vehicles. and 
meehamcal vehicles 

Bobsleigh llidmg and Tobogganing consist of 
ruling and racing down ice runs at terntlc speeds 
on sleighs, the bobsleigh being tor two. four, or 
five rulers, and the toboggan, which takes Its 
name, not from aiiywheie m Burope. but from a 
Bed Indian language, being loi one rider Bob- 
sleigh crews sit, the lirst man steeling by a wheel 
or ropes, and the last man operating the brake 
with whu h the sleigh is litted ’r<»boggaii rulers 
he face dowuivvanls, and brake through speci.al 
spikes on their boots Both sports are eveep- 
lionallv thnllmg. and lu.lli can be dangeroics 

At the oiuHisitc extreme from the point of view 
of speed IS tlie 4()0-vear-old Scottish game of 
(hirling. which is idajed on ice, but not on skates. 
It resembles Howls v ). but tlic miidemcnts 
used are curling stones weighing about 30 lb. 
and having handles Slow, but still-movmg 
stones are encouraged bv sweeping the ice in 
front of them with brooms 

Not a I’uropean winter sport, but nevertheless 
a snow sport in (’aiiaila is Snowshoe Kuniiing 
Like skiing, this is a usetul method of travelling 
about on snow that Ims been made the subject of 
races The ("anadian side of the Atlantic is also 
the home of Snow Snakes, a Bed Indian game that 
consists of throwing a polishofl wooden stick along 
an ice trough m the snow. These " snakes ” 
have been known to go for ovei a mile and to 
travel at 120 m p h. also Skating.) 


Wingfield Sculls. See Boat Races. 


Wrestling. 

Wrestling, an individual combat in which com- 
petitors. using only their bare hands, endeavour 
to throw each other, is one of the most natural 
sports, and also one of the oldest It is practised 
in many countries, and in many different styles, 
in most of which the wrestlers are divided Into 
classes by weight 

In Britain, probably the most popular style is 
C'atch-As-('atch-ran. in which the wrestlers start 
apart, and may try to throw llieir opponents by 
grasping Ihein with the hands or by various kinds 
of trip J>iumg the bout, the competitors may 
be either on their feet or down on the mat, and 
the rules conlain various firovisions to prevent 
the bont lasting tor an indefinite tune Wrestlers 
reaching a deadlock on the mat may be ordered 
lo stand up and st art again, and points decisions 
after a certain time arc also possible Certain 
dangerous holds are barred 

Another style is ('iimberland and Westmorland 
Wrestling, /hicli is extrcmelv popular in those 
counties, and in Scotland Jn this, the wrestler 
clasps his hands together liehind his opponent’s 
back, and all tlirowing is done bv the legs, the 
breaking of the opponent’s clasp constituthig the 
fall The initial hold is. therefore, of major 
importance, and the taking ot it often takes longer 
than the actual bout 

A further form of British wrestling is Cornish 
Wrestling, in which the wrestlers wear eanv.is 
jackets, by which aU holds are taken A similar 
form of wrestling is found in Brittany 

In Giii'co-Boman Wrestling, which has alw'ajs 
been very popular on the Continent, though less 
so In Britain, wrestlers start apart, and^iav^take 
hold only above the waist Bouts m this style 
may take a considcrcable time. At one time, 
there were inanv Gr.Teeo-Boman handicap matches, 
in w'hieh a top-class wrestler undertook to win a 
fall, or a number of falls, m a fixed time 

Gncco-Boinan was formerly the style used 111 
professional wrestling, but, in recent years, pio- 
fesaionals have used the “ Free ” or "All-In” 
stvlo This has rules, but it is not always very 
clear just what tJiey are. and this, combined 
wuth widespread ru, ok ions that bouts arc not 
really genuine contests, has led to the quite large 
following that it retains going to see 't more a‘' 
an amusing ” stunt” than as a serious sporting 
ev'ent In the United States elTorts to widen 
interest in it have taken the form of staging bouts 
in a ring that has been turned into a eea of mud. 
or that has been filled with tish AH this has. oi 
course, done considerable harm to the reputation 
of what 13 really a tine sport and a healthy 
exercise 


Judo \\ restling has been popular for centuries 
m Oriental countries such as India, China, and 
.Japan Of the various stj les. one from Japan 
has won popularity m many countries, including 
Britain 

This IS Judo, winch derives from the more 
elaborate Jii-Jitsu Governed largely by rituals, 
and with wrestlers graded according to ability. 
Judo IS now an international competitive sport 
but it IS still often taken np as an etfoelive method 
of defence against a stronger or better-armed 
attacker Beifuiring a knowledge of anatomy, it 
consists partly of defence bv knowuig how to fall, 
and partly of attack bv locks which give the 
opponent a choice between capitulation and a 
broken bone, and by paralysing nerve centres 
The various locks are potentially dangerous, and, 
when practising, should be released immediatelv 
the opponent requests this. Also developed m 
.lapan. though it originated in China, is Karate, a 
combat system so potentially dangerous that, 
when practised as a sport, attacking moves miivt 
only be indicated, and never pressed home 


Yachting. See Sailing. 
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1960 OLYMPIC GAMES WINNERS (HELD AT ROME). 


100 metres, A Hary, Germany, 10 2 sec. 

200 metres, L. Berruti, Italy. 20 6 sec 
400 metres. O Davis. USA.. 44 9 sec. 

800 metres, P Snell, New Zealand, 1 min. 46 3 sec. 
l.'iOO metres, H. Klliott, Australia. 3 rnln. 35 6 
sec 

5000 metres, M. Halberg, New Zealand, 13 min. 
43 4 BGC. 

10.000 metres, P. Bolotnikov. USSR., 28 min. 
32 2 sec 

Marathon, B Abel>e, Abyssinia, 2 hr 15 min 
16 2 sec. 

4 X 100 metres Relay. Germany, 39 5 sec 
4 X 400 metres Relay, U S A . 3 niin 2 2 sec 
110 metres Hurdles, L. Galhoun. USA. 13 8 sec 
400 metres Hurdles, G. I>avis. TJ S.A . 49 3 sec 
3000 metres Steeplechase. Z Krzyskowiak, 
Poland. 8 min 34 2 sec 

20.000 metres Walk. V. Golubnichly, U S.S.R.. 
1 hr. 34 min 7 2 sec. 

50.000 metres Walk. I). Thompson. Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, 4 hr 25 rnin, 30 sec. 

UlKh Jump, R. Shavlakadze, U S S.R . 7 ft. 1 In 
Long Jump. R. Boston, U S A , 26 ft. 7* in. 

Hop, Step and Jump, J. Schmidt, Polaml. 55 ft. 
If In. 


1962 EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 

100 metres, C. Piquemal, France, 10 4 sec 
200 metres, O Jonsson, Sweden, 20 7 sec 
400 metres. R. Brightwell. (ireat Bntam and 
Northern Ireland. 45 9 sec, 

800 metres, M. Matuschewski, Germany, 1 rain 
50 0 sA; 

1500 metres, M. Jazy, France, 3 min 40 9 sec 
5000 metres, B. TuUob, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 14 min. 0 0 bcc 

10.000 metres, P. Bolotnikov. U S.S R., 28 min 
54 0 sec 

Marathon, B Kilby, (Jreat Britain and NorUiern 
Ireland, 2 hr 23 mm 18 8 sec 
4 X 100 metres Relay, Germany, 39 5 sec. 

4 X 400 metres Relay, Germany, 3 min 5 8 sec 
110 metres Hiu-dles, A. Mikhailov, USSR , 13 8 
sec. 

400 metres Hurdles, S. Morale, Italy. 40 2 sec. 
3000 metres Steeplechase, G. Roelants, Belgium, 
8 min. 32 6 sec. 

20.000 metres Walk. K, Matthews. Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 1 hr 35 min 54 8 sec. 

50.000 metres Walk, A. Pamkh, Italy. 4 hr. 18 
min 46 6 sec 

High Jump, V. Bnunel, U S S R . 7 ft. 3 lu. 

Long Jmnp, I. Ter-Ovanes>an. U S S.R . 2G ft 
101 in. 

Triple .Tump, J Schmidt, Poland. 54 It 3i in 
Pole Vault. P. Nikula, Finland, 15 ft 8i in 


1902 EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH GAMES 

100 yards, S Antao, Kenya. 9 5 sec 

220 yards, S Antao. Kenya, 21 1 sec 

440 yards, G Kerr, Jamaica. 46 7 sec 

880 j’^ards. P, Snell, New Zealand. 1 min 47 6 sec 

1 mile. P. Snell, New 2^aland. 4 min 4 6 sec 

3 miles, M. Ilalberg. New Zealand. 13 mm 34 2 
sec 

6 miles, B. KJdd, Canada. 28 min 26 0 sec 
Marathon, B Kilby, England, 2 hr. 21 min 17 .sec 

4 X 110 yards Relay, FiOgland, 40 6 sec 

4 X 440 yards Relay, Jamaica. 3 min 10 2 sec 
120 yards Hurdles, G. Raziq. Pakistan, 14 3 sec 
440 yards Hurdles, K. Roche, Australia, 51 5 see 
3000 metres Steeplechase, T. Vincent. Australia. 
8 min. 43 4 sec. 

High Jump, P Hobson. Australia, 6 ft. 11 in. 
Long Jump, M. Ahey, Ghana, 26 ft 5 in. 

Triple Jump, I, Tomlinson. Aastralia. 53 ft 2 in. 
Pole Vault, T Bickle, Australia, 14 ft. 9 in 
Putting the Shot. M. Lucking, England, 59 ft. 
4 in 

Throwing the Discus, W Selvey, Australia, 185 ft. 

n in. 


Pole Vault. D. Bragg, U S.A.. 16 ft.|l. In. 

Putting the Shot. W. NJeder, U.S.A . 64 ft. 62 In. 
Tlirowiiig the Discus. A. Oerter, U.S.A., 194 tt 
1{ in 

Throwing the Javelin, V. Cybulenko, U S.S B . 
277 ft. 81 in 

Throwing the Hammer, V. Rudenkov, U.S S R . 
220 ft. IJ In. 

Decathlon. R Johnson, USA, 8392 pts. 

100 metres (Women). W. Rudolph. U S A., 1 1 sec. 
200 metres (Women), W. Rudolph, USA. 24 sec. 
800 metres (Women), L. Lisenko. U S S K., 2 min. 
4-3 sec. 

4 X 100 metres Relay (Women). U S.A,, 44 5 sec. 
80 metres Hurdles (Women), I. Press, U.S.SK, 
10 8 sec. 

High Jump (Women), I. Balas. Rumania. 6 ft. 
02 in 

Long Jump (Women), V. Krepklna, USSR., 
20 ft 102 in 

Putting the Shot (Women), T, Press, U.S S.R., 
56 ft 92 In. 

Throwing the Discus (Women), N Ponomareva. 
U.S S 11 . 180 ft. 92 in. 

Throwing the .Tavelln (Minnen), E Ozolina, 
USS R.. 183 ft. 72 in. 


WINNERS (HELD AT BELGRADE). 

Putting the Shot, V Varju, Hungary. 62 ft 42 in 

Throwing the Discus, V. Tiusenyov, USSR. 
187 ft 4 In 

Throwing the Javelm, J Liisi.s, USSR, 260 tt 
li m, 

'I’hrowing the Hammer, G Zsivotzky, llimgar\ 
228 ft 5} in 

Decathlon, V Kuzyetsov, U S S R . 8026 pts 

100 metres (Women), D Hvman, Cieat Bntam 
and Northern Ii eland, 1 1 3 sec 

200 metres (Women), .f Heme, Germany, 23 5 sec 

400 metres (Women), M Itkma, U S S R , 53 4 sec 

800 metres (Women), G Kraan, Netherlands, 2 
min 2 8 sec 

4 X 100 metres Relay (Women), Poland, 44 5 sec 

80 metres Hurdles (Women), T Cicpla, Polaml, 
10 6 secc 

High Jump (WoraenR I Balas. Iluinania, 6 ft 
0 in 

Long Jump (Women), T Shchelkanova, USSR 
20 ft 10 a in. 

Putting the Shot (Women), T Press, USSR 
60 ft 102 in 

Throwing the Discus (Women), T Prevs, U S S R , 
186 ft 8J m. 

Throwing the Javelin (Women), E Ozolma, 
USSR. 180 ft 2V in 

Pentathlon (Women), G Bystrova. USSR, 
4833 pts 


WINNERS (HELD AT PERTH. W. AUSTRALIA). 

Throwing the Javelin. A Mitchell. Australia. 
256 ft 3 in 

Throwing the Hammer, A Payne, England, 202 
ft 3 m 

100 yards (Women). D Hyman, England, 112 
sec 

220 yards (Women). D. Hyman. England. 23 8 
sec 

880 yards (Women), D. Willis, Austnilia, 2 mm 
3 7 sec 

4 X 110 yards Relay (Women). Australia. 46 6 sec 

80 meties Hurdles (Women). P. Kilborn. 
Australia. 10 9 sec 

High Jump (Women). R. Woodhouse, Australia, 
5 ft 10 in 

Long Jump (Women), P. Kilborn, Australia. 20 
ft. 62 m 

Putting the Shot (Women), V. Young, New Zea- 
land, 49 ft 11* in. 

Throwing the Discus (Women). V. Young, New 
Zealand, 164 ft 8^ in. 

Throwing the Javelin (Women), S. Platt. England, 
164 ft. lOj in. 
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THE DERBY 


norse. 
194fi Airborne 

1047 Pearl • 
Diver 
1948 My Love 
1940 Nimbus 
1900 Gakador 
1051 Arctic 

Prince 
1952 Tulyar 
I05y Pinza 


Jockey. Owner 

T. Lowrey Mr. J E Fergii- 
Bon. 

G Bndgland Baron G. do 
W'aldner 

W Jolm^tone^j^j L Volterra 
E liilMott Mrs M Glenifeter 

W. Johrifftonc M. Boue.oac 
C. Snares Mr J. McGrath 

(' .^rrurkc The AKa Kb.an 

G. Pickards Sir V. Sassoon. 


Horse Jockey. Owner 

1964 Never Say L. PiK«ott Mr It. S Clark 
Die 

19.55 Phil Drake F Palmer Mme. Volterra 
1956 Lavandin W. Johnstone M Wertheimer 
1967 CrepelJo L. Pinirott Sir V. Sassoon 

1958 Hard C Smirke Sir V Sarsaoon 

Bidden 

1959 Parthia W.Carr Sir 11 deTr.ilTord 

1960 St. Paddy Pitrpott Sir V Sas'^oDH 

1901 PsKiiuin K Poinrclct Mrs ArpadPlesth 

1902 Larkspur N. Sell wood Mr Jt Guest 


CRICKET 


TEST MATCHES. 


I'hiKliiTid V Australia. 

(first played 1870) 

VV(jn EnKland 64 Australia 77. Drawn 47 


FiiiKland ? New Zealand 
(first pl.rved 1929) 

Won England 11. New’ Zealand 0 Drawn 17 


England v South Africa. 

(first played 1888) 

Won l‘mKland45. South Africa 17 Drawn. 22 

England ti. West Indies 
(first played 1928) 


England v India 
(first played 19.12) 

Won. England 15 India 3 Drawn 11 
England t' Pakistan. 


(not including 1903 Serie.s) 


(first played 1951) 


W^on 

England 15. West Indies 10. Drawn: 15 I Won: England 6. 

COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Pakistan 1. 

1946 

Yorkshire. 

1952 

Surrev. 


1058 

Surrey. 

1947 

Middlesex 

1 953 

Surrey. 


1959 

YoiKshire. 

1948 

Cilamorgan, 

1954 

Surrev. 


1960 

Yorkshire. 

1949 

Middlesex and Yorkshire. 

1955 

Surrey. 


1001 

Hampshire. 

1050 

1951 

Suney and Laucashire. 
WarwickshJie 

1956 

1957 

Surrey 

Surrey. 


1962 

Yorkshire 


Drawn .5 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

WORLD CUP WINNERS. 


1930 

Uruguay 

1950 

Uruguay 

1931 

Italy. 

19 54 

Western Germany 

1938 

Italy. 





EUROPEAN CHAMPION CLUBS CUP 

1056 

Real Madrid 

19.59 

Pe,d Madijd 

1957 

Real Madrid. 

1960 

Real Madrid 

1958 

Real Madrid 




I 1058 BTaril 
1902 Brazil. 


I 1001 
1902 


Ben fie.i 
Beutica. 


EUROPEAN NATIONAL CUP HOLDERS CUP WINNERS 
1001 Fiorcntina 1962 Atletico Madrid. 


1940 Derby County 

1947 Charlton Athletic. 

1948 Manchester United. 

1949 W\)I verb amp ton 

Wanderers. 

1060 Arsenal 

1951 Newcastle United 


1947 Aberdeen. 

1948 Rangers. 

1049 Rangers. 
1950 Rangers. 
19.51 ( 'eltic. 

1952 Motherwell 


1908 United Kingdom 
1912 United Kingdom 
1920 Belgium. 

1924 Uruguay. 


FA. CUP WINNERS. 

1952 Newcastle United 
1 05.3 Blackpool 
1954 West Bromwich Albion. 
195.5 Newcastle United. 

1956 Manchester City. 

1957 Aston Villa. 


SCOTTISH CUP WINNERS. 

1953 RangerB. 

1954 Celtic. 

19.55 Clyde 

1956 Heart, of Midlothian. 

1957 Falkiik 


OLYMPIC GAMES WINNERS. 

1928 Uruguay. 

1932 No I'oinpetitlon 
1 936 Italy. 

1948 Sweden. 


1058 Bolton Wanderers 
1959 Nottingham Forest. 
1900 Wolverhampton 
Wanderers 

1961 Tottenham Hotspur 

1962 Tottenham Hotspur. 


1958 Hyde 

1959 St Mirren. 

1960 Rangers. 

1961 Dunfermline Athletic 

1962 Rangers. 


1962 Himgary 
1966 IT S.S R 
1060 Yugoslavia. 


RUGBY LEAGUE FOOTBALL 


1954 Great Britain 


1946 Wakefield Trinity. 

1947 Bradford Northern 

1948 Wigan 

1949 Bradford Northern. 

1950 Warrington. 

1961 Wigan. 


WORLD CUP WINNERS. 
I 1957 Australia. 

R.L. CUP WINNERS. 

1952 Workington Town. 

1953 Huddersfield. 

1954 Waiwiiigton. 

1 955 Barrow, 

1956 St Helens. 

1957 Leeds. 


1 1960 

Great Britain. 

1958 

Wigan. 

1959 

Wigan. 

1960 

Wakefield Trinity. 

1961 

St Helena. 

1962 

Wakefield Trinity. 
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ROWING AND SCULLING 







THE 

UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 






mm 

sec 

Lengths. 



min 

s«c 

Length- 

1947 

Cambridge . 

. . 23 

1 

10 

1956 

Cambridge . 

. 13 

k' 

U 

1948 

Cambridge . 

. . 17 

50 

5 

1957 

Cambridge . 

. 19 



1949 

Cambridge . 

. . 18 

57 

i 

19C8 

Cambridge . 

. 18 

15 

3i 

1950 

Cambridge . 

. . 20 

15 

Sk 

1959 

Ox lord . . 

. 18 

52 

6 

1951 

(’am bridge . 

. . 20 

50 

12 

1960 

Oxford 

. 18 

59 

li 

1952 

Oxford . . 

. . 20 

23 

canvas 

1961 

(’aiiibi idge 

19 

22 

41 

1963 

Cambridge 

. 19 

51 

8 

1962 

Cambridge 

19 

46 

5 

1964 

Oxford 

20 

23 

41 

1963 

Oxford . 

20 

47 

5 

1955 

Cambridge . 

. , 19 

10 

16 









DOGGETT’S COAT AND BADGE. 




1952 

G. Green. 

1 195.-> 

J fJouldlng 

195K 

B (Jroucli 

1 1001 

K Dsli^ 

i*r 

1953 

R. Bowles. 

1956 

(’ Williams. 

1959 

G Saunders. 

1902 

C Deal 

dey 

1954 

K Everest. 

1 1957 

K. ('oil ms 

1960 

K Easterlmg 

1 




1060 OLYMPIC GAMES WINNERS (HELD AT ROME). 

Single Sculls, y. Ivanov. U S S.ll. I Coxed Pairs, (’lenminy I (’oxed Fours, Germany 

Double Sculls. CzcchoR)o\akia. Coxs\\aiiiles8 Fours, II S A. Elijhts, Germany. 

Coxswainless l^iirs, D S.S K I I 


SWIMMING 

1960 OLYMPIC GAMES WINNERS aiELD AT ROME). 


100 metres free-style. ,I Devitt, Australia, 55 2 see 
400 metres free-style, M. Hose, Australia. 4 nun. 
18 3 sec. 

1500 metres fiee-style, J. Konrads. Australia, 
17 min 19 0 sec 

100 metres back-stroke. D Theile. Australia. 
61 0 sec. 

200 metres breast-stroke, W. Mullikon, USA. 
2 min 37'4 sec 

200 metres butterfly. M. Troy, U.S A., 2 min. 
1 2 8 see 

4 X 200 metres free-style Relay, U.S.A,, 8 mm. 
10 2 sec 

4 X ^lOO ’metres medley Relay, U S A . 4 min. 
5 4 sec. 

HIghboard Diving. R Webster. V S A.. 1G5 56 pts 
Springboard Diving, G, 'robiau, U S A , 170 pts. 
W'ater Polo. Italy. 


100 metres free-style (Women). D Fraser, 
Australia. 61 2 sec 

400 ineties fiee-style (Women), C von Saltza, 
U S , 4 min. 50 0 sec. 

100 metres back-stroke (Women), L Riirke. 
USA. 60 3 see 

200 metres breast-stroke (Women). A Lons- 
brougli, Gicat JJritain and Northern Ireland, 
2 rnin 49 5 sec 

100 metrc.s butterfly, C Schuler, USA, (j9 .5 sec 
4 X TOO metres free-style Relay (Women), IT S.A . 
4 min. 8 9 sec. 

4 X 100 metres medley Relay (Women), U.S.A , 
4 min. 41 1 sec 

Ilighboard Diving (Women), I Kramer, Germany, 
91 28 pts 

Springboard Diving (Women), I Kramer. 
Germanv, 155 81 i>ts 


CROSS-COUNTRY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSIUP. 


1947 

France. 

1952 

Fiance 

1956 

Fiance 

[ 1960 

Englai'd 

1048 

Belgium. 

1953 

England. 

1957 

Belgium 

1961 

Belgium 

1949 

France. 

1954 

England. 

1958 

England 

j 1962 

England 

19.50 

1951 

France 

England 

1955 

England 

1959 

England 

1963 

Belgium 


1920 Great Britain 
1928 India. 

1932 India. 


HOCKEY 

OLYMPIC GAMES WINNERS 


1936 

India 

1 1956 India 

1948 

India 

1960 Pakistan 

1952 

India. 

i 


1904 U.S.A. 
193G U.S.A. 


BASKETBALL 

OLYMPIC GAMES WINNERS. 
1948 U3.A. 

1952 U S.A. 


1 950 USA 
1960 U S.A 


1954 Australia 

1955 U8.A 
1950 U.S.A 


GOLF 

CANADA COP. 

1957 ,Idpan. 

1958 Ireland 

1959 Australia 


11960 USA. 

1961 USA. 
I 1962 USA. 


LAWN TENNIS 


DAVIS CUP. 


]<'46 

U8.A. 

1962 

Australia 

1957 

Australia. 

1'.47 

U S.A. 

1063 

Australia 

1958 

U S A. 

1948 

USA 

1054 

USA. 

1 959 

Australia 

1949 

U.S.A. 

195.5 

Australia. 

1960 

Aust rnlia. 

1950 

Australia. 

1956 

Australia. ' 

P'61 

AusI ralia. 

i9:.i 

Australia. 



, 1962 

Australia. 


BASEBALL 

WORLD SERIES WINNERS. 

1957 Milwaukee Braves. 11959 Los Angeles Dodger i. 11901 New York Yankees. 

1958 New York Yankees. I 1960 Pittsburgh Pirates. | 1962 New York Yankees. 




Domestic Pets 


By ALASTAIR N. WORDEN. M A.. (Cantab).. E.R.I.C . formerly Milford Research 
Rrolessor m the Uiiiveisity of Wakhi. 

This section attempts to deal not with all the many hundreds of animals that may be kept as pets, 
but only with those that arc best suited to averaKe homes in < lre.it Riitaiii. The maintenance ot 
monkeys, squirrels, bats, monKooses. and snakes, while quite feasible to those with experience and 
facilities, requires considerable time and — m some instances — expense Those who contemplate sin h 
exotic pets should consult works of reference, study the methods adopted m zoological gardens, and 
discuss the matter with experts. Even in the case of the more cormnon anmials. the information 
provided in the following pages is to be regarded only as a beginning, to be supplemented so far as 
possible by practical experience, discussions with more knowledgeable owners, and the study of more 
detailed writings. 

Certain considerations are basic. Never keep a pet unless you are really interested in it and are 
prepared to give it due — and regular — care and attention. Don’t keep a pet you cannot afford to 
maintain in health and comfort. Scrupulous attention to cleanliness is essential, and wise feeding ls 
one of the most important l^actors in avoiding illness and loss of condition. 

Since the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1948 ’t is illegal lor anyone to practise the 
diagnosis and treatment of animal diseases unless he or she is (Da veterinary surgeon, or (2) a 
person whose name has been placed on the Supplementary Veterinary Register. (Certain employees 
of Animal Welfare Societies are specially licensed, but it is intended that in future all animal treatment 
shall be given by or under the direct supervision ot hiembers of the veterinary profession.) Not even 
a pharmacist may attempt to diagnose or treat an animal. Anyone may, of course, render “ llrst 
aid.” and an owner may — at his or her own risk — ^apply treatment. It is, of course, a wise precaution 
to seek veterinary advice lor any ailing animal, and the sooner it is sought the more likely it is that 
good results will follow. 


‘ BREEDS AND VARIETIES 
OF DOGS. 

Of recent years, dog-breeding and showing 
have become specLili.sed occupations, which 
average people cannot be expected tv> take up 
without having adequate time or resources at 
their disposal. Any amateur who wishes to breed 
lor profit from pedigree animals should most cer- 
tamly seek expert advice before attempting to do 
to. 

Dogs wliich are intended for show or for pedi- 
gree breeding must lx* registered with the Kennel 
Club, 1 Clarges St . liondon, W 1 The requisite 
forms and regiilation.s lyay be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 

The breeds of dogs recognised for the purpase of 
separate Registration and Stud Rook entries by 
fhe Kennel Club are' — 


SPORTING BREEDS. 


Afghan Hounds 

Finnish Spitz 

Besenjis 

Foxhounds 

Basset Hounds 

Greyhounds 

Beagles 

Harriers 

Bloodhounds 

Irish Wolfhounds 

Borzois 

Otterhounds 

Dachshunds 

Salukis 

Deerhounds 

Whippets 

Elkhoimds 


Gun-dogs. 

English Setters 

Retrievers 

Gordon Setters 

Setteis (Cross-bred) 

Irish Setters 

Spaniels 

Pointers 



Terriers. 

Airedale Terriers 

Lakeland Terriers 

Australian Terriers 

Manchester Terriers 

Bedlington 'romers 

Norwich Terriei's 

Border Terriers 

Scottish Terriers 

Bull Terriers 

. Seal y ham Terriers 

Cairn Terriers 

Skye Terriers 

Dandle Dinmont Terr- Staffordshire Bull Terr- 

iers 

iers 

Fox Terriers 

Welsh Terriers 

Irish Terriers 

West Highland White 

Kerry Blue Terriers 

Terriers 


NON-SPORTING BREEDS. 


AleatiaiLS (Cerman 
Shepherd Dogs) 
Boston Terriers 
Boxers 
Bulldogs 
Bull-mastiffs 
Chow Chows 
Collies 
Dalmatians 
Doberinann Pinschers 
Prench Bulldogs 
Croat Danes 
Kee.shonds 
Mastiffs 
Newfoumllands 


Old English Sheepdogs 
Poodles 

Pyicncan Mounlaiii 
Dogs 

St Bernards 
Samoyeds 
Schippcrkes 
Schnauzers 
Miniature Schnauzers 
Shetland Sheepdogs 
Shih Tzus 
’I'lbetan T'emers 
Welsh Coigis (Cardigan) 
Welsh Corgis (Pem- 
broke) 


Toys. 


Black-and-T:in Terriers 
(Miniature) 

Griffons Biiixellois 
Italian Grey hounds 
J-apanese 

King Charles Spaniels 


Maltese 

i'apillons 

Pekingese 

Pomeranians 

Pugs 

Yorkshire Terriers 


A separate register, called the Breed Register, 
is kept by the Kennel dub for each breed, except 
in the cases of the following breeds, for which a 
ceparate register is kept for each of the varieties 
ot the breed t^peciffed 


Dacttsiiunps. 
Long-haired 
Smooth -haired 
Wire-haired 
Miniature (Smooth- 

liaired) not exceed- 
ing 11 lb. for exhibi- 
tion). 

Miniature (Long- 

haired) (not exceed- 
ing 11 Ib. for ex- 
hibition ) 

Irish Sr.TTEii.s. 

Red 

Whiteand Red (A.O.V.) 

' RF’nilKVERS. 
Curly-coated 
Flat -coated 


Golden 
Lnbrailor 
Intel bred 
Cios&bred 

COLLIKS. 

Rough 

Smooth 

Spaniki.s. 

Clumber 

Cocker 

Field 

Irish Water 
Springer, English 
Springer. Welsh 
Sussex 
Interbred 
Crossbred 



DCGS 
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Bull Terriers. 
Bull Terriers 
Bull Terriers (Minia- 
ture). * 

Fox Tt^RIERS. 
.Smooth 
Wire 


Poodles. 

Not under 1 5 in 
Miniature, under 15 in 
Toy Sraniem. 
Cavalier King Charles 
Spaniels 

King Charles Spaniels 


The Committee of the Kennel Club has decided 
to classify those breeds which at present have 
no separate register, but are included under the 
heading “ Any Other Vaiicty ” The classifica- 
tion Ls as follows: — 


Hounds. 

Dachsbracke 

Dachshund Miniature 
(Wire-haired) 

Rhodesian Ridgeback 
Lion Dog 

Gun-dooh 

Chesapeake Bay Re- 
triever 

Kleine Munsterlander 

Pointer German Short- 
haired 

Pointer German Long- 
haired 

Pointer German Wire- 
liaired 

Pointer Griffon Wire- 
haired 

Setter German Long- 
haired 

Weiinaraner 

TERniF.HS 

Soft-coated Wheaten 
'i emer 

Sj diiey Sllkle 


Non-sporting 
Bearded Collies 
Bouvler de Flandrcs 
(iroenendael 
Husky 
Leoiiberger 
liliaaa Apso 

Maremma Italian Sheep- 
dog 

Norwegian Buhund 
Polish Sheepdog 
Reisenschnauzcr 
Tilietan Mastiff 
'J'lbetan Spaniel 
Volpino 
W'olf Spitz 

Toys 

Chihuahua 
Peiiacher Miniature 


In the limited space available it is impossible 
to describe the special characteristics of the 
different breeds The breeds recognised in (^reat 
Britain are subject to constant review by the 
Kennel Club, and it is probable that the numbci 
will continue to be added to from time to time 
The dog was probably the first animal to be 
domesticated in the true sense of the word, and 
file uses to which he has been put by man are 
almost legion Throughout the world dogs are 
employed to help protect herds and (locks, and 
indeed the dog trained for shepherding plays an 
integral part in sheep management Tlie names 
Foxhound, Deerhound, and Otterhound all 
indicate the specillc uses to which dogs have been 
put 111 the Chase Greyhounds and Whippets are 
used in coursing, and work sitiglv or in pairs, 
ratlier than In packs. As their names indicate, 
the various Setters and Pointers are employed to 
indicate tlie exact whereabouts of game, and 
Spaniels also are widely used as guii-dogs. The 
other uses to which dogs have been put in field 
sports hiclude hunting over rough and difficult 
country by small terriers, and going to earth to 
kill or hold badgers, foxes, and otters Fox 
Terriers. Dachshunds, Dandie Dinmonts, and 
Scottish Terriers are among the tvpes which Lave 
been so employed. Dogs have played their part 
also in entertainment, thus there are perfomiiiig 
clogs, notably the Poodle, and racing Whippets and 
Greyhounds, wliile in former times various tvpes 
of fighting, including the baiting ot bulls by Bull- 
dogs. were to be seen Tlie use of sledge-dogs is 
well known, while in Belgium and elsewhere dogs 
were at one time widely used as traction animals. 
In coaching days, the ].)almatian was a carriage 
dog, and modem scientists have recently sug- 
gested. ns .1 result of experiments, that the 
position under or behind a coach which a Dalma- 
tian automatically takes is determined by hered- 
ity' Perhaps the most exaetmg use to which 
man has ever put dog was m fliina. where the 
C’how-Chow was once maintained as a source of 
meat and fur! In Portugal, fishermen employ a 
race of dog to accompany tlieir fleets. The dogs 
hi question (Portuguese Water Dogs) will ilive 
into the sea to retrieve a broken net or an escyed 
fish, and will even swim from one smack to another 
to convey messages I In New Guinea native dogs 
act as scavengers, while In various countries on 


the Continent of Europe " truffle dogs ” are 
employed to locate the fungi known as truffles, 
relished as a table delicacv 

The above paragraph is far from exhaustive, 
and for those who wish to know' more of the char- 
acteristlcis of the different varieties of dogs, refer- 
ence should be made to such vohmies as Book of 
the Deg by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald (Nicholson and 
Watson. Londc'n; 2 guineas) or Working Dogs of 
the W'orld by C L B Hubbard (Sidgwick and 
Jackson Ltd. London; 16s) For general gui- 
dance on dog management, see The Right Way to 
Keep Bogs by R C. G, Hancock (Elliott. Kiugs- 
wood. Surrey; Gs.) 

For present purposes it Is. however, as a pet or 
companion that we are considering the dog and 
it must be agreed that many of the most successful 
animals for this purpose are cross-breeds or 
“ mongrels.” There are many fallacies or un- 
substantiated generalisations regarding the 
relative merits of pure-breds and mongrels 
This IS In fact an intricate scientific problem, and 
probably the simplest wray of pummansing the 
true position would be to say that, from the 
point of view of health and temperament, there are 
goo<l, bad, and indifferent specmiens among pure- 
bred and cross-bred animals It Is true that 
within a breed (or within a local coramunit> of 
mongrels for that matter) certain weaknesses or 
undesirable traits may anse from hereditary 
defects 

It may be roted that the word ” dog ” is 
applied to the whole species, although it is used 
also to denote the male a.s opposed to tlie female, 
for which the correct term is ” bitch ” Young 
animals are referred to as “ dog puppies ” or 
” bit^h puppies ” respectively, A male auinial 
employed regularly for breeding is known as a 
” stud dog,” and the corresponding female as a 
” brocKi bitch.” In hunting circles the Foxhound 
is referred to as a "hound,” and tlie terni dog and 
bitch arc employed only as prefixes to acnotte the 
sex 


CHOICE OF DOa. 

However attractive the idea of keeping a dog 
may be, it is unwise and unkind to purchase or 
to accept one without very careful (.ijnsideratiou 
Dogs require regular feedmg, grooming, and exer- 
cise and, if they are to be allowed to show their 
fuff capabilities, constant companionship and 
attention Nothing is more pathetic than the 
unwanted dog, which may have been purchased 
because of a passing w'liiin, and with W'bich no 
one appeal's to have the courage to part If, on 
the other hand, one is prepared to give all the 
necessary time and trouble to the proper care of 
the dog. the reward will be ample 

The size of the choice is important Manv 
people keep dogs which are far too large for their 
houses and for their purses. The smaller the dog, 
the Ic.ss food, exercise, and house-room will he 
need, and the many varieties of terrier provide a 
range from which suitable choices for most housc- 
liolds may be made. In any event, a \crv large 
dog should not be chosen unless expert adviee 
has been taken about his feeding and other 
requirements 

Ilousehold dogs of six months of age or over 
must be licensed IJceuces may be obtained frcm 
any post office (7s 6d. at present). 


MANAGEMENT OF THE DOG. 

Accommodation. — Tip till comparatively re- 
cently most dogs were kennelled down out of 
dttors. This pmetice has its advantages, but to- 
ilav the majority of pet dogs are allowed more or 
less the run of vhe house A warm slecping-place. 
such as a box or basket, should be provided, and 
should contain removable bedding Newspaper 
is an excellent non-conductor of liojit. It is a verv 
useful material to place at the bottom of a dog's 
box. and on two or three thicknesses may be 
placed a rug or blanket on which the animal may 
lie It is astonishing the amount of grit and dust a 
dog can bring into a house on liw limbs and the 
lower part of his body. His bedding will require 
frequent shaking out and renewal, and paper is 
easily changed. The box or basket in which the 
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dog hos should be allowed a place free from 
draughts, and requires airing dally when the dog 
leaves Its bed In the morning. Wood-wool makes 
excellent bedding in outhouses or where a special 
structure is provided by way of dog-kennel, but 
18 inclined to be messy about the house, as a dog 
will draw portions of it about the room as he 
leaves his bed. If straw is used, it is best stulled 
into a sack and made into a kind of mattress 
An odd piece of linoleum forms an excellent 
foundation to the dog’s slecplng-box or kennel, 
it does not strike colcl to the skin, is a slow con- 
ductor of heat, and has the advantage of being 
easily kept clean, particularly during illness, 
when there may be discharges and messes to be 
frequently cleaned up, until the animal can once 
more go out ot doors. 


Exorcise. — Every dog should be exercised 
regularly, but theie is no need to over-exercise, 
and the practice ot allowing a dog (other than a 
large and athletic animal) to run behind a bicycle 
for mile after mile cannot be too stiongly depre- 
cated Two or three fairly short w'alks a day are 
sutficient for a small terrier, always provided that 
there is a garden in which he can play on fine 
days and some open apace where lie can run freely 
for a short lime. While still in the puppyhood 
stages, a dog should lie trained to walk to heel 
and to beware of tratlic Even so, it is usually 
safer to put him on a lead in busy tliorougli fares 
One point which, to the annoyance of the public, 
many dog-owners fail to realise, la that their 
animals would show much less temlenoy to tight 
if allowed to investigate one another off the lead. 
A dog naturally feels aggressive if put on the lead 
immediately a rival hails in sight. 'I’here are, of 
course, certain dogs which attack others at sight, 
these nie a public niii.sance, and should never be 
allowed Ipose on the streets 

TK’ri pAictice of allowing a dog to take his own 
exercise is to be deprecated, especially in towns and 
Milmrlw. The anmial will be tempted to sniff into 
dustbins, and, if a male, will tend to follow a bitch 
in season or to take part in the unsavoury “ dog 
parties " which are so often to he .seen Eurther- 
more, such an animal is usually responsible for the 
disgusting habit of fouling the pavements and 
gateways. In this connection, it should be em- 
phasised that dogs may quite easily be trained to 
defa'cate m the gutter, or on the grass \ergc, and 
so avoid contamination of the pavement or 
carriage-way In some districts owners are liable 
to a line 11 their dogs foul the pavement 


Training. — Patience combined with the gilt of 
putting yourselt In the dog's place is the chief 
requisite for successful education It Is most im- 
portant to encourage regularity of habit, as an 
animal will obviously learn very much more 
quickly if his dailv walks, meals, and grooming 
take place at fairly constant tunes A quiet firm- 
ness IS the Ideal method, and a puppy should learn 
early that a commaiid ns a cominaiid, and must be 
obeyed. There is no need to shout and make an 
exhibition of oneself, or to race m ciicles after a dis- 
obedient puppy; if these things are done, the 
animal will never become so well traine«l as it 
otherwise would. Again, it is rather ridiculous to 
chastise a puppy affer he has somewhat liel.itedly 
decided to conic to heel quite obviously, he will 
then be liable to think that he has done wrong m 
actually corning to heel Whatever happens, it 
must never be that the dog l3ecomes master, there 
is no more unbecoming sight than that of a person 
with a frankly disobedient dog, and if the animal 
lie large and powerful it may prove a menace to Its 
owner and to the public 

Puppies should be house-trained at an early 
stage. If care and thought are given to the 
matter, the animal will soon leam not to make 
messes in the house. However, It is very stupid 
to forget all about a puppy or dog for many hours, 
and then, out of sheer vexation, chastise it for 
having made a mess. If -puppies are let out every 
two hours or so at first, they will soon leam not to 
make a mess. Encourage them for performing in 
the rlglit placx; rather thaii scold them for doing so 
in the wrong one Physical punishment should 
be administered only where strictly necessary, and 
then In a sensible fashion. The most effective 


method is to grasp the dog or puppy by the skin 
of its neck and to shake it. 


Grooming and Washing. — Whilst/short-haircd 
breeds need little or no attention tojhe coat, bar 
an occasional brisk rub down wltn a brush or 
rough towel (which Incidentally puts a pleasant 
gloss on the smooth-haired breeds), yet with the 
long-haired breeds grooming shoukl be carrieil 
out regularly, and if the habit is made a daily one 
it will not be forgotten so readily. Nearly all 
dogs love this procedure, and most dogs will 
actually a-sk for tlieir daily groom by jumping on 
the table or bench on which it is carried out 
Steel combs and brushes are si.Id by many shops, 
principally corn chaiidJers, though some store 
chemists also provide a suitable range of groom- 
ing kit for all breeds. There is a curious fetish 
cimrent among many bleeders that dogs shoidd 
not be washed, 'there is no reason why, witli a 
few hiinple piecautions. a dog should not be 
washed whenever it- is socially necessary. The 
first precaution is to use a soap that does not con- 
tain an excess of soda. The strong washing-up 
soaps, excellent as they are lor certain purpo.ses. 
are too irritant for a dog’s skin. While some 
of the toilet soaps suitable for hmnan use may be 
employed for dogs, the special dog soaps and 
shampoos are much better for the purpose. They 
are more suited to the dog’s skm and coat, and 
have better detergent properties. It is important 
not to have water that is too hot — as with .i 
baby’s batli, it should be possible to dip the ptunL 
ol one’s elbow into the water and find that it 
gives a pleasantly wann sensation but is easily 
bearable, i r , it should not l>e above 9.5-100° E 
On emerging from a bath a dog will shake hunscll 
thoroughly, and then, if not embed, will roll on 
the lloor or gioiind and speedily cover hirnselt 
with dust or dirt ' It is therefore necessary to 
give him a brisk rub down with old (but clean) 
towelling, wheieupon he may be allowed to dry 
off in a warm place free from draughts or. In good 
weather, put on a lead and taken for a brisk walk. 
In the ease of many ot the long-coated breeds it 
i.s customary to have them trnnined at the begin- 
ning ot Muinmer, and this is a sensible precaution 
tliat may avoid a good deal of distress during hot 
weather. T'he smaller long-haired dogs in 
particular, such as Scottish Terriers, suffer unduly 
fiom the lieat it their coats are grown too long 


FEEDING OF THE DOG. 

Meat, usually beef, is generally regarded as the 
staple article of the dog’s diet. It must be 
pointed out, however, that although the dog is 
naturally a carnivore (llcHli-eater), ordinary meat 
(muscle or “ fiesh ”) is not a completely adequate 
diet, and lacks certain factors which the wild dog 
would find m the blood, hones, liver, and other 
organs of hia prey Eiirthermore, it has been 
proved scieiitifli:ally that dogs can thrive on a 
mcatleas <liet In spite of these resei vations, 
however, meat mu.st bo regarded as an excellent 
article of food, and if properly supplemented will 
prove very satisfactory In recommendations 
which have recentlv been made in America (Dr 
S K Spcelnmn, of the IJ S Dci>artment ot Agri- 
culture) it IS suggested that meat (beet, lamb, 
mutton, or liorsellesh, providing that the last is 
fed regularly and not spasinodicallv) or meat 
substitutes (Hsli, milk, eggs, etc ) should con- 
stitute one-half of the daily ration, and that the 
remainder should comprise approximately espial 
parts of cereal substances (bread, biscuits) and ot 
vegetables (carrots, spinach, onion, beet, etc ) 
It 18 pointed out that many dogs do not accept the 
vegetable material readily. On this basis, the 
approximate quantities of food required by adult 
(log.s have been calculated as fol low's — 

Weight of dog Total food j)cr day 


1 lb. 

2 o/. 

10 Jb. 

1 J o/. 

2,5 lb. 

li lb. 

50 lb 

2 lb. 

7.5 11) 

II) 

100 lb. 

4t lb 

150 lb. 

51 11). 

225 lb 

7 lb 
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(Weiglitg of up to 10 lb would include the toy 
breeds, 25 lb. would correspond to a Fox 'I'errler, 
Airedale Terriers and Itetrievers would fall into 
the 50-75-lb. class, and the larger weights would 
be those ofl^e very big breeds, such as the St. 
Bernard.) whe quantities given are, of course, 
an approximation and no more. Dogs which lead 
a very active life will require more, while those 
which take little exercise, or which tend to put on 
fat easily, will require less Common sense is 
necessary, and great care must be taken not to 
over-feed or to under-nounsh. 

Meat is probably best fed raw, or lightly cooked, 
but many animals appear to have a preterence 
(probably through hatjit) for well-coolvcd meat 
In any event, the meat should not be '* over- 
done,” as there is substantial evidence that 
prolonged heating ilcstioys much of the food 
value of the meat protein Fish la an excellent 
substitute There need be no auAiely .ibout the 
greed vvitli which a dog swallows lumps of me.it 
and also neglects to masticate them The teeth 
of the dog arc for tearing meat, he is not concerneil 
with biting hisfood up small, indeed, his salivary 
glands contain no digestive ferments, as is the 
case with .'^ome other annuals 

MiU IS almost essential diiring pregn.incy and 
lactation (see below), and may well be included 
in normal dietaries. Whether or not /.mics 
should be fed is a matter winch has been hotly 
debated, but for mature household dogs the 
evidence suggests that they arc unnece.ssary 
iThe teeth of racing greyhounds, which receive a 
" sloppy ” diet, are quite as good as those of the 
average homsehold <U)g ) Bonc-fecding is le.spi ii- 
‘^iblo for much trouble, including ( oubtipation, 
actual imiiaotion of the lectuin, and lodgement 
ot pieces of bone m the month or throat The 
value of bones is, of course, that they contain 
large quantities of essential mineral substantc.. 
and for this reason tIk' incluBion m tiie <liot )t 
bone-meal, or of steamed hone-flour, or, pTefer.iblv. 
a mineral supplement, is recommended Duly 
very sm.vll quantities of these substances are 
required 

Bread is an article of food whicii is often over- 
loulvcd in the case nt tlic dog. but there is no 
doubt tli.it wholemeal bre.ul is very suitable 
Indeed, provided it is not fed to cveoss 
Tlie answer to the question whether a dog 
requires vegetables is, m the mam, no From the 
V'itainin ( ! standpoint they are quite iinnooessary, 
since it has been shown that a dog manufactures 
this vitamin for itself, but the iai t remains that 
many dogs, paiticularly ot the toy variety, enjoy 
a few slices of banana oi apiilc, ami fhcie is no 
harm in letting fhtm pander to their taste 
Vegetables do help, how'ever. to provide roughage, 
and cooked (not raw) potatoes may be u.'^ed m place 
of bre.ad or biscuits The dog — like many other 
animats — cannot (iigest raw starch propeilv 
Flaked mane and ontnual .are other suixstitiites. but 
it must bo remembered that the. energy value of 
maize is high and that the dogs must never lie 
overfed Dog bisruits are an item that were long 
is disfavour with some profc.ssional people on 
account of their often having ficon made from 
agenised white flour (see section on Canine 
Hystcrial, Imt now that this f.ictor has been ovci- 
eonie. and the biscuits theiii.selvcs are being im- 
proved in other ways, their ui^e lor the iioii-mc.it 
portion of tlie diet may be recommended 

Clean fresh water must be, provided .it all times, 
in addition to tiie diels rccomniei»<icd above, 
there are on the market sever.il tinned <log loc^ds 
winch (l.iini to bo complete, or almost mmplctc, 
diets foi the dog It must be said that many 
dogs (including those of the writer) have remained 
in excellent health when receiving one of tlvse 
foods as a large part of the diet over long periods 
There is. therefore, little that may be .sanl agaiii.st 
the widespread use of the better varieties of sucli 
products Again, it is a mattoi for tumimai 
sense. If an owner flnds tluit his .anim.d is Ihnviiig 
on such a diet, he is wise to continue to use it 
It Is ciistoiiiarv to give dogs two meals a «lay. 
There is no need to give more tlmii two to healthy 
adults, for the dog’s .sfoinacli i.s exceedingly 
capacious and adapted to long gaps betw’een 
meals Many dogs thrive on only one niei*! in 
twenty-four hours Wliatever plen is dociiled 
on. regularity should be adhered to, and a meal 
or meals given at tlie same times every day. 


Dogs require vitamins A and D and B complex 
There are several ways of administering these, 
but the special commercial preparations. Including 
the modern form of condition-powder tablet, are 
the most convenient 

The pregnant and lartaling t/drh require special 
consideration The lood requirements are very 
much incre.i‘=’ed m a bitch which is c.irrj ing 
puppies, rspecially towards the end of the period 
Normally, appetite is not a complete guide to a 
dog's food requiremenfs. but in pregnancy and 
lactation the bitch must not be allowed to go 
hungry It Is quite normal for a heavily pregnant 
bitch to require over one and a half times her 
normal amount of food, and in lact.ation her 
requirements will increase still further Milk is a 
most excellent article of diet at this time; indeed, 
there i.s no better w.iy (apart from commercial 
prep irations) of replai mg the milk which the 
bitch IS giving to her ow’ii puppies 

Up to the nge of three week.s or so. puppies need 
have mother's milk only, but at any time after 
this it IS a sound policy to give them additional 
food, and so spare the mother and also re.ndcT 
weaning (at irom six to eight weeks) a gradwil 
process At ilrst a little cow's milk or one of the 
commeici.al “ dog-milk ” preparations may bo 
given, and graduallv the puppies should be en- 
couraged to eat solid food t'ggs (if they can be 
-pared), w'holemeal bread in milk, r>r even llnelv 
mmced meat may l>e given, at first m very small 
amounts but later in largea- quantities If this 
process is carefully carried out. there will be far 
less trouble at and after weaning time After 
weaning, T>uppies should receive live or six meals 
a day, and thw number may !«■ < ■:! 'I'-'vi, i;i.idiin!lv 
until two or three only ar > Vivn tin. Iiiliy 
grown dog (The smaller breeds arc fully grown 
it about .1 year ) More meat or meat substitutes 
.and milk, and less cereal or vegetable matter, 
-I'ould be fed to the growing dog as coniparetl 
with the adult 'Hies lact is iinportaflt, the 
-.iib.'-tances present in meat and milk ore lequiicd 
loT lay IP',' tlown D'" grrwmg tissues Neverthe- 
less, the I nergy p n n n i : ih'* ration is important, 
ind the (orc.il or vegetable should be nutritious 
.ind not tlbrous It is po.ssiblo to rear puppies by 
hand from birth if the bitch tor any reason should 
die. It requires great patience for the first two or 
three w'ceks. as natuially the puppies will require 
feeding once or twice during the night Special 
milks for I'uppies aic to be recommended. Cow’s 
milk requires enrlehuig with tat and sugar to 
approxim.ate to the composititin of bitch’s milk 
Feeding will have to clone at every two or three 
hours, and a very useful gadget is a fountam-peu 
Idler attached to cycle-vaho tubing Very small 
quantities are required for rhe first two or three 
(lays, and a level teaspoonful of milk is more than 
sudicient for the average terrier at first Even 
with the best care in the world hand-fed puppies 
tend to be weaklings and do not grow as fast as 
those naturally fed A. foster bitch, if obtainable, 
IS much to be preferred. 


BREEDING OF DOGS. 

It is natural for adult dogs of both sexes to wish 
to breed, and in the case of the fenfale especially 
it IS an excellent thing if one can arrange for a 
suitable mating to take place. Bitches come 
" into season ” or " on heat ” (lay terms for 
fcstrus) at approximately six-monthly mtervals. 
but it IS not advisable to breed from the first 
se.ifion which occurs usually i>t about eight to 
nine months of age. but over a wide range of age 
according to breed and other factors. The periods 
of season often occur between January and March 
and in early Autumn, but there is no fixed rule. 
Each season lasts for thiec weeks. For the first 
seven days, appioximately (pro-mstrus), a bitch 
doe.s not peiinit mating, though during this time 
-ho IS a source of stiong attraction to all males In 
the neighbourhood At alxiut the seventh to the 
tenth day the blood-stained discharge, which 
ushers in the heat, stops; this is usually taken by 
the breeder as an indication that the bitch 
will stand to service If possible, it la alw'aya 
lietter w'hen puppies arc wanted to allow mating 
to occur more than once. Under natural comli- 
tiona a dog and bitch are usiially strictly mono- 
gamous and mate for life, and during the period 
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of oestrus will mate man 7 times A dop and 
bitch that are kept together all the time will pro- 
bably behave naturally, but imder domestication 
both dogs and bitches usually become promiscuous. 
Many bitches will in fact accept service from 
different males on different days, and the pheno- 
menon of superfecundation, t e.. the production of 
a litter that Is fathered by two males, may occur. 
It is therefore wise to retain strict control of the 
bitch throughout the whole of the three weeks or 
BO she is in season. At t he end of season the bitch 
passes Into a state of " metcestrus ’* if she has not 
conceived. 

If a bitch conceives, she carries her puppies for 
a period of about nine weeks There is, however, 
a normal variation of fiftv-eight to seventy days, 
and puppies l)om before the fifty -eighth day 
sometimes live. The number of puppies bom 
vanes with breed; m the smaller terriers it is 
usually from four to six, but in Airedales and 
Alsatians the munber may be eight to ten. and the 
larger breeds tend to have even more offspring 
at a tmie. Jiirth usually takes place fairly easily 
m the larger breeds, but there is often much 
difficulty In the case of the short-legged breeds. 
Buch as Scottish and Sealyham Terriers. Pekingese 
and Dachshunds. In some breeds, in fact, the 
jiroblem is one that is giving senous concern to 
veterinary surgeons and breeders. 

A short while befoie her puppies are due. a bitch 
will “ make her bed *' Owners are often amazed 
at the destruction of soft fiiralshings, or even of 
wall-paper, that a previously well-behaved bitch 
may carry out at this time, it Is therefore by far 
the best to provide a suitable box (if the animal 
has not one already) A smooth floormg such as a 
strip of Ihioleum serves for the bitch to give birth 
to her puppies. Her instinct to tear up every- 
thing given to her for bedding may lead to suffoca- 
tion of the puppies by pieces of bedding. Pro- 
vided labour occurs in a warm room, it is some- 
timejff better — according to the temperament of 
the bitch — to remove each puppy as it is bom, 
placing a warm liottle underneath, and bring it 
back to the mother when the last birth has 
occurred. At this time the bitch should lie 
watched carefully for any discharge from the 
vulva or for any evidence of straining. If either 
of these occurs without results, it is advisable to 
send for help as early ns possible, especially m the 
case of the smaller breeds Many hundreds of 
bitches are lost through neglect at this time, and 
usually because It was not suspected that any- 
thing was wrong. If the discharge becomes 
blo<>ly, or green, help should be obtained at once 
if no puppy is delivered. Similarly, any great 
delay between births is d matter for concern The 
•fterblrth usually follows the puppy within a few 
minutes, but puppies are sometimes delivered In 
their foetal membranes, and in this case the latter 
should be gently but quickly removed It Is quite 
normal for the umbilical cord to remain attached 
to the puppy, but the bitch will normally break 
it by biting through it 

The mother will wash and attend to the new 
bom puppies, and after the last is bom it is a 
good idea to burn all the mess and to provide 
clean newspaper, but do not worry or frighten the 
bitch more than i.s necessary. For the care aiul 
feeding of the bitch and her puppies see the 
sections on Management and Feeding Puppies, 
like kittens, are bora with their eyes closed, but 
open them after about nine days — there again 
being considerable variation 

The phenomenon of pseudopregnancy is com- 
mon in bitches, and Indeed to a minor degree it is 
prolmbly present in most bitches following an 
cestrus without conception. In some bitches, 
however, presumably those with strong maternal 
drives, the changes in the ovary may be accom- 
panied by external signs of " phantom ” or 
“ ghost ’’ pregnancy. These may Include not 
only enlargement but actual functioning of the 
mammary glands, and the making of a " nest ” 
bv the bitch just as if her puppies were really due. 
Hie average duration of pseudopregnancy Is 
usually given as about two months, and although 
variable, it is often sufflciently near to the correct 
time after oestrus that everyone suspects the bitch 
to be truly pregnant The condition may be 
suppressed with the aid of modem drugs, but in 
some instances it is not realised that the condition 
IB not real. In many cases only professional 


advice can solve the mystery, and radiograph leal 
examinations have often proved necessary to 
ascertain the truth, particularly in fat bitclies of 
the heavier breeds. It might be welf to note, at 
this point, that there is another conf.tlon of the 
older bitch that Is known os Pydf.ietra. This 
condition usually reveals itself at the same iJrne 
as the ghost pregnancy (and Is sometimes a patho- 
logical extension of It) but is accompanied by 
considerable disturbance of health, coupled in 
many instances, with pumlent discharge from the 
vagma. A bitch which Is off-colour in the weeks 
following pregnancy, or which develops a discharge 
from the vulva (especially one which is dark m 
colour), may well be a pyometra subject The 
disease is most serious, and often requires surgical 
intervention. As the best chance of success is to 
operate or otherwise deal with early, a veterinary 
surgeon should be consulted immediately. 


DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE 
DOG. 

Canine Distemper and “ Para-distempor ** 
(Including so-called “ Hard-pad *’). — It has long 
been recognised that the commonest and most 
serious disease of dogs throughout the world Is 
canine distemper. Doga of all ages and b’'eeds 
are susceptible, and no dog Is free from the risk 
of inlection unless it has recovered Iroin the 
disease or has acquired an immunity for other 
reasons {see P8(2). The disease is caused pri- 
marily by a minute agent Icnown as a filterable 
virus (see P7(2). which may be of varying t j pe m 
that it will attack the bcxly in different ways. 
Thus some strains of the virus are known lus 
“ neurotropic " because they show an affinity for 
the nervous system Sometimes a dog will 
apparently recover from an attack of distempei. 
only to succumb later to '* fits ” or other nervous 
manifestations due to pemianent damage to the 
central nervous system by the virus. Often, 
however, the virus is not fatal in Itself, but will 
lower the dog’s resistance and permit the entry 
or the activity of bacteria that may lead to 
pneumonia or other serious effects. U'hese so- 
called “secondaiy invaders,” as the bacteria are 
termed, may prove as harmful ns the original 
virus. Indeed, once these bacteria have set to 
work It 18 too late to expect the best results from 
the use of serum, and whether or not the dog will 
live through will depend upon the seventy of the 
attack, the dog’s powers of resistance, and good 
nursing. It is therefore most important either 
to prevent the disease by vaccination or to be 
able to send for veterinary attention (and lienee 
for an injection of senun) immediately an attack is 
suspected Any puppy which is li6tlc.s.s or off 
Its food, or which mav throw a fit, or winch is 
obviously unwell with other symptoms (eg, 
cough or diarrhoea) may well be in the early stages 
of distemper, and it is then (not the next clay) that 
help should be sought. Many thousands of 
puppies (and older dogs) that have licen injected 
with seram m the early stages of the disease have 
iK'Come perfectly normal within foity-elght hours. 
On the other hand, the number of dogs that die 
ui Great Britain alone from distemper and 
distemper-like infections must assume enomious 
proportions. Dasteinper is a highly infectious 
disease, and it is important that the owner of an 
Infected animal should do his beet to avoid 
contact with other dogs, ferrets, or mink. Ferrets 
and mink are very susceptible to canine distemper. 
On the otlier hand, human beings and cals are 
not BURceptible to canine di.'stemper, and the so- 
called distemper of cats is quite a distinct disease. 

A highly satisfactory means of vaccinating 
puppies against distemper was worked out about 
192f)-*i0. and this — named the " l.aidlaw-Dun- 
kin ” after its two inventors — has since afforded 
protection to thousands of animals. Modern 
vaccines are based on a vims which has been 
modified by growth on developing egg embryos, 
or, more recently, in tissue culture Puppies 
should be vaccinated when they are 10-12 weeks, 
prior to this age the Immunity Induced by the 
vaccine may not develop satisfactorily After 
vaccination the puppy requires some time, pos- 
sibly 2 weeks, before an immunity Is established. 
Sometimes vaccinated dogs suffer distemper or 
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(lifitemper-llke signs due to " secondary invaders ” 
causing disease on their own accomit. or because 
they were already Infected when vaccinated 
Variants of distemper of which “hard pa<i ” is an 
example also overwhelm a vaccinated dog’s 
immunity, ^ough this is uncommon with modem 
vaccines, since several distemper strains are used 
in their production Hyperimmune serum, 
which Is collected from animals previoualv 
hyperlmmunised against distemper, is available 
and can immediately aid the dog suffering from 
distemper but its effect is short-lived (7-10 days) 


Infectious Hepatitis nr Rubarth’s Disease - 
Another virus disease of dogs (and foves) is known 
as Ilubarth’e disease, after one of its discoverers, 
now known as infectious hepatitis 'I’hia disease 
has been recognieed in Sweden ever since the 1 9 lOs. 
but in (iTeat Britain only since the end of the war 
The condition is extremely sudden In onset, and an 
affected dog may be found dead Many cases are. 
however, mild, and in some instances only one 
or two out of a large group of dogs have been 
affected The changes seen after death vary, but 
the findings in the liver ceils are usually character- 
istic Specific treatment is not yet established 
OvS in the case of the dlstempcr-like conditions, 
although the administration of antibiotics (see P9) 
may prevent the effects of secondary infect’on 
An effective vaccine is now produced and often 
tombiiied with the distemper chick embryo 
vaccine A dog is thereby protected against both 
liiesc diseases 


Canine Hysteria (called “ fright disease “ or 
'■ running tits ” In the USA) is an alarming 
but not necessanly serious condition (in that it can 
often be cured very readily) which av^pears to 
arise from a variety of exciting causes. The 
affected animal rushes around wildly, often 
screaming and howling, and obviously loses all 
sense of whereabouts or ability to recognise 
l>eople. After a more severe attack (and there are 
all degrees up to a full epileptiform fit) the dog 
may appear quite exhausted, but returns to 
nomial Sometimes theie are many attacks in 
one day The dog will not wilfully attack people 
during a bout of hysteria — at least, that has 
been the experience of the writer— but is very 
ditncult to control. Apart from ensuring that 
tlie dog docs itself no grievous bodily harm, 
there Is little that can be done until the attack 
has subsided Then the animal should be kept 
as quiet as possible and given a tranqulllLser. 

Hysteria mav be an hereditary taint, derived 
from one or other parent. In certain circmn- 
stances, however, it may arise m apparently 
nonnal animals There are several possible 
causes (including parasites), but a detlnite one is 
the bleaching agent — nitrogen trichloride or 
*• agene ’’ — employed for some years in the 
manufacture of flour, .and hence present in white 
bread and certain dog biscuits. Indeed, the 
clear <lemonstration that lagene could set up 
hysteria in dogs, and subsequent scientific work, 
has led to the introduction of regulations that 
have led to its abandonment as a bleaching 
agent in favour of other methods which have 
been found not to cause hysteria. There has 
already been a marked decline in the incidence of 
hysteria due to dietary factors. 


Rabies is a fatal disease of dogs, and is .ilso due 
to a “ Alterable virus.” It is transmissible to the 
human being and to many other species, but has 
fortunately been absent from fireat Britain for 
many years Stringent precautions are taken to 
prevent its entry, and dogs which are brought 
into (Ireat Britain must spend a long period in 
quarantine A vaccine is available and people 
taking dogs to countries where rabies occurs 
should have their animals protected. Many 
countries insist on this prodeeure 


Tonsllitls appears quite frequently lu dogs, and 
seems in many cases to be part of a more gen^al- 
isedTnfection. It demands expert treatment,T)ut 
although it may persist for a long tbne. It usually 
yields to treatment. 


Nephritis. — Inflammation of the kidneys is 
unfortunately all too common in dogs, and in 
adult males in particular there is a high incidence 
of chronic kidney damage One of the symptoms 
is a marked thirst. Sometimes this condition is 
a sequel to an infection known as leptospiroms, 
which calls for prompt veterinary treatment if 
death or permanent damage is not to follow It 
is always worth while seeking professional advice 
for a dog that dnnlc.s exceasiv’ely or has a some- 
what cliaracterlstic type of bad breath. A 
vaccine which gives a good immunity agabist the 
two common forms of lepton''^Tos\s Is available 


Anal Glands, whicli are found in the dog and in 
other carnivora, often give rise to tremble. Ani- 
mals which " mb themselves along the ground ” 
are not necessanly affected with “ womis,” but 
with impaction of these two little glands which 
are situated one on eiu h side of the anus. They 
secrete a iiecullar dark-coloured, very offensive 
fluid, which sometimes is not discharged properly 
and causes the animal great discomfort. The 
glands in such cases should be relieved periodically 
’I'hose who do not mind this somewhat dirty task 
may perhaps leani how to do it themselves 
Occasionally, segments of tapeworm are respon- 
sible for the Impaction, but usually the trouble 
has nothmg to do with wonns Whenever a dog 
pays considerable attention to his anus, this im- 
paction should be suspected. Actual infection of 
the glands is also fairly coimnon. and demands 
expert attention. 


Diseases o! the Ear, especially of the outer ear. 
are very common in dogs. The dog’s outer ear 
IS somewhat more complicated than is our own. 
and the ilnim is set more deeply Henc^ it is 
easy for wax and dirt to accumulate, for vanous 
parasites to establish themselves, aifll in- 
flammatory conditioas to result The word 
“ canker ’’ (which has no precise scientiflc mean- 
ing) IS sometmies appbed by lay people to the 
more serious or chrome forms of mtlainmation of 
the outer ear canal It is not difficult to diagnose 
“ ear trouble,” as the affected animal usually 
shakes its head or worries or scratches its ear and 
rubs It along the ground. The ears should be 
inspected regularly to see that there Is no great 
accumulation of wax or dirt Cotton- wool 
twLsted on to the end of a match-stick or orange- 
stick 18 quite satisfactory for cleaning out the 
ear, providing care is taken. A dog which is 
continually worrying its ear, or whica has ears 
which aie obMously diseased, should not be neg- 
lected. as the sooner expert treatment is begun 
the more readily will the condition be cured. 
Even if the lining of the ear is greatly thickened 
through inflammatory reaction, and the lumen 
nearly occluded, it Is still possible for a plastic 
operation to be pei formed. Many hundreds of 
such cases have been successfully treated in this 
way A percentage of inflammatory conditions 
of the outer ear is associated with ear mange mites. 
In such an event treatment with modern anti- 
mange preparations should be carried out. 


Deafness in certain white dogs (r o , in some 
Bull Terriers) appears to be hereditary, and is 
quite incurable. Old dogs often become deaf. 
«ind deafness has been produced experimentally 
in young puppies by feeding them on a deficient 
diet. 


Diseases of the Eye are very common in dogs, 
and are often the result of injury. Except for 
minor discharges from the comers of their eves 
(and m younger dogs especially it must be ascer- 
tained that these are not a symptom of distemper) 
any eye disease is sufficiently serious to merit 
professional advice Boraclc lotion is not suitable 
for the eyes of dogs. It Is slightly irritant, and 
dogs are apt to scratch and make the eyes raw 
after application. Colloidal silver eye lotions and 
ointinents are far more suitable pending the advice 
of a veterinary surgeon. In eye inflammation 
avoid Himllght and wmd For some days in the 
early stages of Inflamed eyes, the light in the ixiom 
should be subdued. Pekingese seem to be especi- 
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ally prone to eye diaeage, but the remarkably un- 
wholesome appearance of some alTected eves in this 
breed is not necessarily evidence that recovery is 
unlikely Steps should be taken to ensure that the 
dog does not Inflict further injury on an alreaily 
diseased eye. (’at scratches are a frequent source 
of inflammatory condition.^ of the dog’s eye 
Eyes must never be neglected, for the conse- 
quences are serious 


Skin Diseases are comiuou in dogs, ainl may be 
e(jntagioU8 \inong the common contagious 
causes of skin disease arc lice, mange imtes and 
fleas Lice and mange mites (except for demodex) 
are killed by modern insecticides such as benzene 
hexachloride (gammexane) although two appli- 
cations at a 10-14 day inter\al arc lequired to 
destroy the young stages wiiieh are within tlie 
insecticide-resistant eggs at the first dressing 
The flea actually on the dog. is only one of four 
stages 111 the life cycle of the flea . the others are In 
the house or dog’s bedding Insect ieides used for 
flea control should therefore be applietl every w cek 
or 10 ilays during the summer to kill the young 
fleas as tliey hatch and infest the dog 'fhe dog’s 
bedding should be discarded or cleaned The dog 
also suffers Iroin other sUm diseases caused bv 
sjstemic disorders for whuh expert attention is 
required. 


Diseases of tho Teeth and Gums are vary com- 
mon in hou.':<'hoUl dogs A serious systemic 
disease, such as distemper, may leave the enamel 
ol the teeth permanently pitted, hence ” distemper 
teeth.” More serious than this, however, is a 
form of pyorrhoea, which is really a disease of the 
gums rather than a primary disease of the teeth 
iiiemselvos The margins of the gums become 
red iCnd s(vollon. and may bleed easily As the 
condition pi ogresses the teeth may liecomc 
loosened, i\artic]es of food become lodged be- 
tween the teeth or l>etween teeth and gums, and 
add to the inflammation and to the smell of the 
breatli 

This disease niav. If unchecked. ]x?come verv 
serious. In many cases extraction of one or 
more teeth is indicated, but imfortun.ftely it is 
not always possible to do this. Tho condition 
demands expert attention 

Another common condition of dogs’ teeth is 
the deposition around them of ” tartar ” This 
should be removed by scaling or by special use 
of dental forceps Home breeders and otliers 
may themselves have 'learnt how to carry out 
Ihese operations with the requisite skill and care, 
but they are not easy to the amateur, and it is 
essential that no bann lie done to the animars 
soft tissues by injudicioiis use of the in.struments 
Ordinary dog-owners are strongly advised to 
take their dogs to a veteiinary surgeon in order 
to have the “ tartar ” removed 

Most puppies lose their first or ” milk ” teeth 
quite regularly between the ages of three and 
five months, but sometimes there is difficulty and 
the primary teeth are not shed propeily. These 
cases should l3c treated by a veterinary surgeon 
iK'fore the permanent teeth are thrown out of 
their proper alignment. 

One hears very much about “ teething fits ” in 
puppies, and while tliese occur, owners should lie 
?eri/ careful to ensure tliat a ” teethmg fit” is 
not a sign of di8temi)or. \\hich often start-o with a 
fit. As puppies of tfiis age arc so susceptible to 
<listemper. it Is advisable to seek professional 
advice should any form of fit occur. It may save 
much time, money, and trouble, and even the 
animars life 


Internal Parasites- “Worms.” — It is probable 
that more nonsense has been talked and written 
about " wonns ” in dogs than about any other 
canine subject According to some people, 
” worms ” are the root of nearly all doggy evil, 
and so long as a dog is regularly “ wormed ” all 
will go well with him. 'lliese liellcfs are frankly 
absurd. The real facts arc very different, and 
are stated in as brief a fashion as possible in tlie 
following serifonces. In this country dogs are 


infested by a .species of “ roundworm ” (a creature 
whlcli is a dirty -white colour and in shape some- 
wliat resembles the common earthwoim) and by 
several species of “ tapeworm.” which are also 
whitish but which are Hat and aref nade up oi 
many small segments joined to a liSJc “ head ” 
which IS attached to the lining of the gut In 
spite of all that is said, tapeworms as such are 
rarely responsible for much hann to the dog, 
although they can, of com sc, prove debilitating 
and should be removed. Thev are a nuisance, and 
attempts to remove them should be made by ad- 
ministration of the apfiropnato drug (Icca- 
r.ionally, segments of wcjnn are responsible for 
impaction of the ducts of the anal glands (.see 
above) 

The roundwonns mav be extremely serious in 
young puppies, in which they cause stunting, 
“ pot-belly.” harshness of coat and dangoious or 
fatal illness Fortunately, modern anti-round- 
worni prepaialions are available for imiinals of 
tins age. Once over the age of 4-ft months dogs 
rarely suffer serioufi Hines'^ from roundwonns, 
although these may cause occasional vomiting, or 
even diarrhoea, and some loss of coat and bodilv 
condition It is now known that puppies are 
infected before birth from rheir mother It is 
therefoie desirable to keep down the incidence 
of roundworms in the inolher — -and m dog-s 
generally — and fortunately the modern jncpara- 
tioiis arc — unlike some of the old-faslnoiied ones — 
safe in use and unlikely to cause digestive distur- 
b.inces. From all tliat has been said alxwe 
owners will rc.alise the necessity of taking pro- 
fe-juonal advice about young dogs which are ill. 
.and .any signs of ” worms ” in young jiuppies — 
either in the stools or by some obvious intestinal 
upset or bloated appearance of the bellv — should 
be acte<l upon. One last woid about this aspect 
(T worms — do not assume that your adult dog 
has “ tapeworms ” unless you see some evidence 
in lus stools ’J’here are so many ” -igns of 
wonns” that veterinary surgeons must at tunes 
get a little tired of being assured that ” My dog 
h.is w-orms ” because ol some trivial habit con- 
ne( ted with appetite 

'I’lierc 18 . however, another side to tlu' sludv of 
tapeworms, and one which is not gcneralh 
reali-sed 'i'he tapeworm whjcli is iuimd in the 
dog represents one stage m the hfc-cvclo The 
eggs, which are present m the npe segment pas.sed 
by the dog, develop, not m the outside world, but 
m another animal altogelhci Thus one of the 
commonest Inpewornis m this cuimtrv has an 
intermediate stage, as it is called, m the flea, 
and it is when the flea is ctteii by the dog that, 
this mtermediatc stage develops further to become 
a tapeworm Another tapewonn has an inter- 
mediate stage which develops in tho sheeri, and 
a third has one which develoiis m tlie ox 'riiere 
IS a fourth tapeworm which has an intermediate 
stage which may develop in man. to set up 
serious diseases In certain ca.se8. ('hildren may 
become infected tlirough handling the dog. and 
picking up the eggs, which may then be eaten 
through putting the hands m (he moutli 'Jhc 
dogs which are most likely to be infested are those 
which have tlie opportunity to eat fresldy killed 
sheep and otlier food-.annuaLs An oidmary 
household dog is not likclv to be intested, and 
l)Cople shouhi imt worry unduly m this connec- 
tion. provided they do not allow their dogs to 
stray into the wrong places It is illegal to 
allow ilogs to enter a slaiicliter-housp lad, un- 
lortunately one ulten ‘■ees dogs m such places 
The routine worming of dogs is justified if evidence 
of infection exists, and ceifainly in country areas 
where opportunities ol tapeworm re-ndection may 
be plentiful. 


Tumours, including malignant tumours (" can- 
cers ") are relatively very common in the dog — 
probably as common a.s In the human subject. 
Space does not permit of a detailed account, but 
the following examples of growtlis may he men- 
tioned. a proliferation of warts on the skhi of 
puppies (usually disappear spontaneously): a 
true cancer of the tonsil in middle-aged and older 
dogs of both sexes; cancer of the mammary 
glands in bitclies (both incurable); fatty growths 
of tlie vagina of bitche.s (amenable to operation) 
Space docs not allow ol the dlscu8.slon of other 
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diseases. i)ut, it slioiiltl be pointed out that docs are 
suRceptlblo to liiinian and bovine forms of tnber- 
eepecialiy the former. In a honsehold 
which contrjnr. a tubercular person, the dog 
Hiiould 1)6 .wauclied for any sitrns of illness, and 
the IhouKhlonterfained that he miffht be respon- 
sible for the further spread of the disease. For a 
discii8.sion on nn^wonu see the appropriate head- 
ing in the s'^ction on the cat {Z12), 


Accidents and Injuries. — Tn these days of 
swiftly moving motor transport, street accidents 
to dogs arc extremely common. Many could ho 
prevented bv tiaining the animal to walk to 
heel, by the use of a lead in busy thoroughfares, 
and by not allowing dogs to roam the streets 
unaccompanied-- -a thoroiighlv had habit Sonie- 
hmcb the victim escapes with a scare and a few 
biuises. and at others death is mercifully swift 
In the vast majority of accidents, however, a 
more or leas serious injury is Incurred, and if the 
animal is unable to move, the police shfmld be 
notified immediately The dog is best lelt quiet, 
and it IS not recommended that attempts he 
made to administer brandy or other supposed 
“ stimulants *' unless help is markedly delayed 
Excessive hiemorrhage may in some instances 
lie prevented by common-sense application of 
principles learnt in firsi-aid courses 

One of the commonest accidents to dogs, 
especially to young dogs, is a Iracture involving 
the head of the femur, or thigh-hone Inability 
to put one of the hind legs to (he ground, or to bear 
any w’eight on this limb, is an indic.ition of such 
an injury ('I'his injury may r>c«'ur also Iroru 
falling off a cbdir or wall 1 I’rolessuMial help is. 
Of course, roQuircd in such cases 


Cuts and Bruises, if not rctious. rnaj he (rc.aleil 
at home as m the case of human beings T'lie 
iiidiscuminate use of tincture of loi'ine is not to 
be recommended, and spiiit alone makes a more 
satisfactory dressing m most c.rses Simple 
washing and removal of dirt are usually sullicient. 
combined, perhaps, willi modern antiseptic; oint- 
ments or other preparations 'I’he dog (and also 
tlic ( at) are very liable to sepsis, and it is l>est in 
sucli cases to send for propei assistance early, or 
tlicrc may lae giave trouble It is piohahlc that 
m nature many of the flesh-catiiig animals end 
Ihtir lives as victims of the sepsis tollow'ing 

wiinrids 

Injuries from cat-scratc hes are evcccdmelj 
'’ommoii, as aic bites Irom other dogs These 
arc serious, as they more readily result m septic 
places Tlie scratch or bite sometimes pene- 
trates nmte deeply, leaving a pocket wTiieh fills 
up with pus. This pus may spread under the 
skill to tonii sinuses. Never neglect f.uoh place.s 

Conclusion. — There are a few (oiicludmg remarks 
on the treatment of the dihcases of the dog — ■ 

(1) It IS not correct that “water should l)e 
withheld from a sick dog " it is true that an 
animal which is ii.slng water only to vomit, or 
which is drinking excessively, should liave its 
w'ater intake restricted, but it is wrong to deprive 
a dog altogether 

{2.) There have been such wonderful advances 
in the field of veterinary anicsttietics (hat there is 
nowadays little to fear In this connection from 
opcraiioiLs to dogs and cats The records over 
the past years at the Boyal Veterinary College, 
London and at other centres have lx;cn most en- 
couraging, and the antestlietic risk is now small 
indeed 

(3) When a dog’s life is a burden to him, it is 
unfair to keep him aliv’^e. and he should be put 
to sleep. It must Ix) rcahsed, however, that 
putting a dog to sleep is a very slallcd task 
It is made much easier if an owner will allow his 
veterinary surgeon to administer an anaisthetie 
and not allow the animal “ to come round.” and 
shooting is also straightforward and painless if 

dfuUv carried out There are no “magical 
ways ” of de8tro>ing human or animal life, and an 
owner must not expect his vetennarv surgeon to 
lie able to bring about death merely hv holdhig a 
piul to the clog’s lace. It is far better tbar the 
task Iw carried out at a veterinary surgeon’s own 
premises, where there is skilled assistance. 


CATS. 

Many of the general remarks in the preceding 
section apply equally to cats, and will not be 
repeated unnecessarily in the following para- 
graphs. 


BREEDS AND VARIETIES OF CAT. 


nie following breeds and varieties arc recog- 
nised for registration purposes by the Governing 
Council of the <‘at Fancy: — 

Lonu-haired Caf^ 

Black Tortoiseshell 

White (Blue-eyed) Tortoiseshell-and-AMiile 

White (Orange-eyed) Blue Cream 

Blue Brown Tabby 

Bod Tabby Cliinclnlla 

Bed Sell Smoke 

Cream Silver Tabby 


:dif>ri-ha\ird Cats 


Black 
M lute 

British Blue 
( 'ream 

I'ortoiseshcll 
’J’cvrtoifieshell -and -White 
Silver Tahhy 
Browm Tahhy 
Bed Tahb> 

Mackerel-htiipe l T’abliy 


Spotted 
Biissian Blue 
Manx 
Abj sfiiiiian 

Siaine-ie (Seal-pointed i 
Siamese (Bhie-pomted) 
Siamese (Chocolatc- 
Iiomtod) 

Binrnese 


IVdigreo breeding and sliow'ing arc pi.uiis'd 
with a very small fraction of the total cat popula- 
tion of Great Britain, and tlu^ majority ol these 
iLii'ark.s will be concerned with the ordinjiry 
household cat. Ncv(*rthclesfi. m recent >ears 
tlicre appears to have been <- con.siderable increase 
111 pedigree eat brec^lmg B .'ctmtion wh d. i^ 
csRontial tor showMng and '-di’iic pi^rpi ;■ 
controlled by the (Jovemmg Council of the Cat 
Kaiu V, of wdiich the secretary (1962) is S E 
Barnes. OBK. 4 Elim (’nurt Gardens. Eoiidon 
Road. Crowhorough, Sussex Many of the breeds 
listed at)ove have their own societies, which are 
aliiiiatcd to the Governing Council The addres- 
ho.s and particulars ot these and other c^at societies 
and clubs mav be had on application to the 
secietary of the Governing Council 'ri'c two 
most popular varieties of cat <are the Blue Persian 
and the Siamese, and an ex>. lusive show is held for 
♦“ai h of them In addition to these shows tlicrc^ are 
the hig(’hami)io]iship Shows open to every variety 
ol long- and short-haired tat. while theic arc classes 
for cats and kittens .it some of the Agritultiiral 
Show s 


CHOICE OF CAT 

Altliough there are, as noted above, luanv 
vaiieties of cat, most people are content to accept 
an ordinary kitten, and for them the chief points 
to consider will he (a) whelhci to have a long- 
haired or a short-haired amm.al. (6) whetlvr to 
have a male oi female, (c) whether or not to have 
the kitten “ doctored ” (i c . castrated or spared). 
As a general rule, phoit-hcired CtVts are probably 
more suitahlo for the average household, sauce 
thcar fur does not become shed scj riotice.ihl\ and 
they probably suffer less from “ lur-balling ” 
Ncveitheless. niaiiy loug-haired eats are so 
attractive that they wall obMously be preferred, 
and there is no reason W’hy hey should not be 
chosen Sex is a rather more important quos- 
(ion. although, as may l)c seen m tlie section on 
management, it is possible to have both males and 
females “ doctored ” Male cats which arc kejit 
a*' entires are often a nuisance m that they make 
abominable smells in the house and spend much 
of their time in fighting The.se characteristics 
are by no means invariable; but they .are so 
common as to juvtify the castration of the major- 
ity of males. Siamese males in particular mav lie 
a liability. Females are generally credited with 
a greater attachment to the home (all hough IJiey 
w’ancler when “ m season ”) and wath being liettcr 
mousers. 'The princivial objection to females is 
that, they seem to be bearing kitt,ens ahnost con- 
tinuously. lu nonnal circumstances it is, of 
course, quite impossible to prevent cats from 
mating by keeping the leniale in confinement 
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during her season, a practice which Is frequently 
adopted in the case of the dog. For one thing, 
most people are never aware when their female 
cats are in season 

Whatever animal Is chosen. It la essential to 
pick a healthy and preferably a fairly young — but 
not too young — kitten. It la best not to accept 
a kitten under about eight weeks of age. 

For those who wish for something a little out 
of the ordinary, Siamese cats make excellent and 
highly intelligent pets Siamese kittens are bom 
white, but gradually develop their even pale fawn 
colour, with cream on belly and chest and with 

seal brown ” mask, ears. legs. feet, and tail. 
ITie coat Is very short, and the eyes arc blue 
There has long been a popular belief that Siamese 
cats are delicate creatures, but the present writer 
has seen healthy specimens, kept under ordinary 
household conditions, living to a mature age It 
is not wise to keep a male Siamese aa a household 
pet. The male is a fierce fighter, and is generally 
a worse offender in the house than the males of 
other breeds, and should therefore be castrated if 
it is to be kept as a pet 

Many people find Manx cats attractive. In- 
stead of the noniial large nmnber of tall bones, 
they have but three, and hence appear almost 
tailless One should beware against fraudulent 
amputation of the tail of ordinary cats, which are 
then described as “ Manx.” 


MANAGEMENT OF THE CAT. 

The cat la an independent creature, so much so 
that one may say that to a large extent it manages 
its own affairs. This, however, is not true of all 
cats, and every reasonable attempt should be made 
to provide the cat with a comfortable and fnendly 
home Cats are highly intelligent, and if sufficient 
patience is exercised they will respond to a very 
great -degpoe to human attention. Kittens should 
not be neglected, but should be talked to and 
played with Just as are puppies. Many cats, 
especially young cats, make excellent playmates 
for children. 

In order to prevent to a large extent their 
nocturnal wanderings, many cats of both sexes 
are castrated or spayed (the popular lay expression 
for this is “ doctored ”). In the male c!at the 
testicles are removed by an operation which is 
almost always safe and shnple it carried out skil- 
fully. From three to four months is a good age 
at which to have this done Female cats may also 
lie ” doctored.” As the female glands or ovaries 
he within the body cavity, this operation is a 
major one, but it is nevertheless quite a straight- 
(iftTward, though a more expensive, procedure it 
conducted at the right age (about five months) 
Very many thousands of female cats have been so 
operated upon and the subsequent health of these 
cats has been excellent. Indeed, it has been said 
that a spayed female makes one of the best of all 
household cats. 

Cats may choose to sleep in a variety of places, 
and will often lie on L)e<ls, chairs, mats, and other 
warm places. It is a sound policy to provide them 
with a box or basket, and to encourage them to 
use newspaper as a bedding. Most cats will take 
well to newspaper. The bed should be placed In 
a warm site — it is of little use putting it In a 
cold comer of a room and expecting the cat to 
lie in it. 

Owing to the fact that, even In play, a cat’s 
claws may inflict serious injury, dogs and cats do 
not always make the best of bouse companions. 
Nevertheless, the traditional enmity of cat and 
dog Is often overcome, and If the two are brought 
up together they often make firm friends, sharing 
the same basket or hearth-rug and feeding to- 
gether without serious consequences. 

A cat normally attends to its own toilet, and 
everyone must be aware that a cat devotes long 
periods each day to cleaning and washing itself. 
Except in special cases, therefore, bathing is quite 
unnecessary, while in short-haired cats especially, 
grooming, too. Is superfluQUs (thLs does not apply 
to show-cats) For some reason (and sometimes, 
apparently, because an owner attempts to assist 
in the daily grooming) an occasional cat may cease 
to wash or care for Itself. Such an animal is a 
ilejected sight, and should be taken to a veterinary 
surgeon to have its matted fur cut or combed, and 


Its dirt removed. Such anhnals (unless they com- 
pletely re-acqulre their self-respect) must be 
groomed regularly if they are to be kept at all. 

All household cats are accustomed to take their 
own exercise, and it Is advisable (ei^ ept in any 
special circumstances) to allow thenfj free access 
to and from the outer world. Do not shut your 
cat in the house for a long period and then blame 
it for making a mess. Cats are clean creatures; 
they nornuilly dig small holes in which to defiucate 
or urinate, and subsequently cover the deposit 
with earth. If, therefore, they are for some 
reason debarred temporarily or permanently from 
access to a garden, they should be provided with 
a box or tray con t. lining soil or cinders. Indeed, 
in many types of houses it is a good plan to 
encourage kittens to use such a device. (Note the 
corresponding remarks about puppies ) 

It is generally stated that ” cats never forget 
a blow,” and for that reason it is recommended 
that cats are not chastised It may be said that, 
if a cat (or dog) be brought up conscientiouslv and 
well, it should never, "or very rarely, require such 
punishment. An animal winch has been brought 
up properly seenus to develop a fair sense of what 
is right and what is wrong. 

For pedigree cats, or those kept in confinement 
for other reasons, sec the relevcnt remarks in the 
section on breeding. 


FEEDING THE CAT. 

Although most cats are capable of supplement- 
ing their diet by catching small rodents or birds, 
it 18 unwise to rely on this as a regular source ot 
food The idea that hungry cats make the best 
mousers is by no means always correct. Indeeil. 
animals that arc in poor condition are less likely 
to be successful hunters Moreover, while the 
riddance of pests is an excellent matter from the 
human point of view — and one of the reasons why 
the keeping of cats is ecoiiOTriically justilhai — the 
“ cruel ” fashion in which most cats tackle their 
prey is repulsive to most of us. 

it is therefore necessary and desirable to provide 
regular daily feeding Kittens should receno 
several meals a day, but by the time they are 
six months ohi the number of dally leeds should 
be reduced to one, or at most two Most cats 
(many Siamese are exceptions' are extremely fond 
of -mil/c, especially if it is creamy, and the cat’s 
love of Jish IS well known. Many especially 

rabbit meat, are relished, and a diet high in 
“animal protein” is indeed the aim, alwa>s 
provided that it contains sulhclent " dietary 
energy.” It is significant that cat’s milk has a 
higher content of fat and sugar than cow's milk, 
i.e . it Is a richer source of energy Some of the 
proprietary bitch-imlk substitutes are nearer to 
cat’s milk in composition tlian is cow’s milk. 

Many hundreds of cats have been reared and 
bred succes.sfiilly in experhneiital laboratories tin 
a diet consisting, m the main, of one part of fish 
or meat and two part.s of cooked potaU^es I'hls 
is relatively inexpensive, and may be supple- 
mented by milk and by some of the proprietary 
cat foods. 

Cats are also extremely fond of liver Some of 
the proprietary cat foods — the better ones of 
which arc excellent — and vitamin tablets contain 
liver, which Is a rich source of the vitamin B 
complex. 

Within reason a healthy kitten should be fed 
to appetite, always provided good -quality foods 
are available The amount should be restricted 
when they are adult, however, except for pregnant 
and lactating cats, which are sometimes referred to 
as " queens ” as opposed to the male " toms.” 
An average daily allowance of solid food for a 
healthy non-pregnant adult cat should be of tho 
order of i oz. per 1 lb. body-weight. 

Cats are fastidious eaters; they usually sniff 
and examine carefully any strange or doubtful 
food. At the same time they are often greedy, 
especially with relished food to which they are 
accustomed, but fortunately they can, like dogs, 
vomit very readily. Here, incidentally, is one 
very good tip — an excellent emetic for both c.at 
and dog Is a small crystal of washing-soda, given 
as a, pill. People are usually amazed at the way 
this nmple device results in a dog’s or a cat’s bring- 
ing up undesirable food. 

It Is Important not to overfeed oats, and it is 
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almoat equally important to prei)are all foml in a 
clean manner, and to make It as attractive as 
possible. OitB will greatly appieciate this care 
'While milk u! an excellent food for kittens (see 
under brecAng). and is relished by most adult 
cats, it muslllie supplemented by solid food. 

Clean fresh water should be provided at all 
times, even if the cat appears to drink it but 
little. 


BREEDING OF CATS 

I’cdigree anmials are normally confined, and 
their breeding is strictly controlled Ordinary 
household cats are at the opposite extreme and 
there is little that can be done to prevent their 
mating. The length and scope of this article 
does not permit of a discussion of controlled 
mating. 

Scientiflcallv. there Is as yet a good deal to 
leam about the reproductive behaviour of the 
cat As an ArnerK-aii physiologist has succinctly 
put It m a description of the reproductive cycle 
of the female cat. •* no two authors agree.** In 
Northern Europe there are two main heat periods 
a year, m spring and early autumn, but some 
animals may appear in heat at any tune from 
January to July, and those who keep female cats 
in confinement describe their charges as “ calling " 
quite frequently if not mated. A cat which is 
" in season ” or "on heat ” is often observed to 
be liehavmg in a quite chamctenstic fashion. 
rolJing about on the floor and making peculiar 
sounds The periods of heat, which commence 
usually at about eight months of age. may last 
for several days, and dm mg this tunc the female 
will make every attempt to find a mate. 

Gest.ition lasts about nme weeks, as in the case 
of the bitch, but here again there is a considerable 
variation As most owners are quite unaware 
of the tune at which their cats were mated, it is 
difficult to talk of " going overtime.’’ but if there 
IS any evidence of trouble during pregnancy, or 
at birth, vetciinary advice should be obtained 
As soon as a cat is obviously pregnant, her food 
allowance should be increased, and she should be 
allowed plenty of milk It is higlily imriortant to 
increase her food and milk ration still further 
after the kittens are bom, as lactation is a great 
drain on the mother 

Cats sometimes choose strange, out-of-the-way 
places in which to litter, and many healthy litters 
are born and reared out of doors. Rats arc a 
source of danger, and will often destroy very 
young kittens during the mother’s absence For 
this and other reasons it is better in town and 
suburban areas to have the litter comfortably 
housed mdoors A wooden box containing news- 
paper IS ideal, provided it is kept m a fairly warm 
plact; and out of the way td draughts An average 
littei consists of th^ee to six kittens, which are 
born blind, but which normally open their eyes 
after eight or nine davs Theie is no need to be 
alarmed if the eyes remain closed for a iew' davs 
longer Kittens which are Ixim dead should be 
removed and buried or birnit If the whole 
litter is born dead, the mother’s food supply 
should be cut down considembly, and little milk 
given lor a few days If the maniary glands 
become Inflamed, they may be bathed in a cold 
solution of almn. llie glands normally return 
to their former s-ize within a short space of tunc 
If they are not milked, but if there is persistent 
trouble veterinary advice should be sought 

While many pedigree owners wean kittens at 
four to five weeks of age. it is strongly advised 
that the household cat be allowed to continue to 
feed her family for a longer rsiriod, and eight 
weeks is not too long if the mother is still in g<»od 
bodilv condition. She nmst. however be well 
fed and be allowed plenty of milk As in the 
case of puppies, it is an excellent idea to provide 
the kittens with a little solid food as from a few 
weeks of age It Is very wrong to remove a 
kitten from its mother too early, and such an 
animal is often weakly, develops an intestinal 
Infection, and dies as a miserable bedraggled 
creature. Moreover, during the period following 
weaning the mother educates her offspring in the 
art of living, particularly rattmg and mousini^ 

AS many litters are unwanted, some people get 
rid of all the kittens ns soon as possible after birth. 
Drowning is frequently practised, but it is not 
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recommended as a merciful death. Indeed, a 
hard blow on the back of the head Is more humane 
if given accurately. It Is much better to take the 
kittens to a veterinary surgeon or clinic 


DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE CAT. 

The principal infections di8ea.se8 of cats are 
still In need of much scientific study. It is now 
clear, however, that there are at least two major 
cat plagues Both have been given many names, 
and there is much confusion between them 

Feline Enteritis or Panleucopenla. — This Ls a 
highly infectious disease, due to a filterable virus. 
The symptoms include loss of appetite, sometunes 
accompanied by a rise m body temperature, 
followed by listlessness, usually vomiting, some- 
times diarrhoea, and a marked tendency to show 
tenderness or pain on being handled. This 
tenderness or pain is due to a developing i>eri- 
tonitis. The poor animal may liecome seriously 
ill. with loss of water from the tissues or dehydra- 
tion. prostrate and dead within 48 hours or less 
from the time of the first symptoms. The In- 
cubation ticriod of the disease is believed to be 
from 4 to 8 days, or sometimes longer There 
IS a fall m the white -cell count of the blood, 
hence the term " panleueopeiiia.*' Some cats 
recover, the recovery rate m different outbreaks 
that have been studied ranging from 30 to 80 
per cent . and recovered animala are probably 
immune to further attacks flats that are able 
to take a little food during the early stages of 
recovery have the best chance of recovery, but 
require careful nursing I'here may be com- 
plicjxtions durmg the convalescent stage due to 
secondary ba( terlal infections or to vitamin 
deficiency, and a light nourishing diet, combined 
with vitamin preparations. Is recommended. 
Fleas may transmit the disease to other cals, as 
may contact with mfected materials It has 
been shown that bedding and dirt trays from 
sick cats were infectious for other cats for up to 
10 days. The disease is not transmissible to 
dogs or to human beings There is nowadays a 
protective vaccine, and iL is a wise precaution to 
have your pet vaccinated 

Feline Pneumonitis. — Tins disease Is sometunes 
called " cat distemper " — as indeed is feline 
entcntis — but it has no connection with dog 
distemper, and is not transmissible to dogs or to 
human beings Both mild and severe forms 
occur, and the incubation penod vanes from 
to 8 days Tlie mild form may seem like a cold, 
.and there is a weeping from the eyes and a 
varying degree of conjunctivitis. There is a 
thin, clear discharge from the nose, with a charac- 
teristic sneezing Provided that the animals can 
Ijc made to continue eating, and are kept in warm 
and dry but ventilateii conditions, recovery may 
Ije lapid and not entail serious loas of condition. 
'Ihe eyes should be treated with a suitable pre- 
paration. such as silver vitellin. There may 
be secondary bacterial inft'ctlon In cases that 
are neglected 

The severe form of the disease has similar, 
although more severe, couunencing symptoms, 
but the nasal discharge becomes purulent and 
there is often profuse salivation, with mucli 
spreading of the long ropes of saliva, 'fhe cat is 
listless, dislikes strong light, and seems to resent 
being disturbed It loses its appetite, and rapidly 
becomes thinner over a period of from 2 to 5 days 
or so Breathing becomes laboured, and a 
bronchopneumonia develojis. There may lye a 
high death rate in young kittens, and pregnant 
females may abort. Recovery tends to l)e slow, 
and is often complicated by bacterial infection 
Some of the modem antibiotics appear to he highly 
effective in the treatment of many cases of this 
disease, but they must, of course, be given under 
veterinary sxipervision 

Tuberculosis. — The cat, like the dog, cs,n con- 
tract tuberculosLs. but so far as is known only the 
bovine form has been known to infect it. The 
infections usually conies, of course, from milk, 
and the elimmatlon of bovine tuberculosis from 
this country will stop the incidence of the disease 
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In cata. The disease commences m the abdomen, 
but may spread to the lunRs. 'ITicre is general 
wasting. 

Skin Diseases.— As in the case of the dog. skin 
disease in the cat is usuallv of parasitic origin, and 
fleas and mange mites are again the chief source 
of trouble in Great Hritaln Cats do so nineh of 
their own toilet that the average household (‘at 
has probably a cleaner skin than its canine 
counterpart. When skin disease docs develop, 
it is strongly advised that the animal be taken 
to a veterinary surgeon for appropriate treatment. 
As a rule cats greatly resent the interference 
which must accompany any attempt to bathe or 
dress an affected place, and for this reason it is 
usually unwise for an owner to attempt to do 
other than make an inspection Very small 
patches of skin eruption may clear satisfactorily 
if the surrounding hair i.s clipped away with 
curved scissors, but gcucrallv speaking skin disease 
calls for professional attention The cat flea has a 
similar life cycle to the dog flea (see Z8). 

Diseases ol the Ear. — The outer ear of the cat is 
freriuently affected, and in a great many c.ases a 
form of mange mite is rospon.Mblo, The animal 
provides evidence of the trouble by scratching 
and shaking its ear and generally showing its dis- 
comfort it will not always be possible for an 
owner to make a thorough examination, as in 
manv cases the cat objects, but if it is possible 
to look inside the ear it will ho seen that there is 
a dirty and usuallv brownish mess ot tissue, 
sometimes mixed with dried blood or pus. Not 
all cases are us bad as this, of course, but if a 
cat persistently worries its ear it should be taken 
to a veterinary surgeon. There are satisfactory 
dressings for this condition, and owneis will be 
able to dress their cats it the latter are docile. 
Othetwi.sGmt is necessary to have the cars dressed 
by a veti^rinary surgeon or bv one ot his staff 

A cat’s ear is friMiuently the Pit(‘ of a blood 
blister, or hffimatoma This is usually the poauel 
to a blow, such a.s a .slamming door, an<l fIious it- 
self as a large, tense swelling, whuh when opened 
by the surgeon proves to be an accumulation of 
seniin usually tinged with blood Some cases 
become infected at the time of injuiy. some alter 
with the p.stient’.s rubbing. With the greatest 
surgical skill in the world one must expect a 
slight deformity, and the cat develops a puckcied 
ear, much the same as the human boxer 

Disease ol the Bladder. — The bladder is a 
common seat of disease* In cats, and is fretiiieiitly 
affected through the blocking of the natural 
w'ater-passage by small sand-like calculi Natur- 
ally, male cats are more often affect (id. as the 
terminal end of the urinary tracts is wider and 
more dilatable m females The urine is imalile 
to escape, and the bladder becomes filled with a 
mixture of urine and tlie sandy calciilar matter 
The condition may be diagnosed quite readily, as 
the cat usually collai»se.s, or paitlslly collapses, 
and one may easily feel the distended bladder 
through the walls of the abdomen (belly). It Is 
necessary to send for professional help immedi- 
ately, and, while no relief can be guaranteed, it 
is often possible to relieve the condition bv judi- 
cious manipulation. 0\vners slu'uld not attempt 
to do this themselves (unless help caniKjt be 
obtained), as they may easily burst the bladder. 
As the animal ls usually m a state of I'ollapse 
when the condition is discovered, it makes a bad 
risk for actual operation, and relief by skilled 
pressure is usually to be recommended. 

Ringworm. — There are two common kinds of 
ringworm in the cat (a third, which may also 
infect the dog, is more rare; it is the tricho- 
phyton which is usually found on cattle). The 
first kind is acquired from rats and mice, and is 
most commonly to be found at the bases of the 
claws, from where it may spread to the ears and 
face. The individual lettlona are circular and 
yellow in colour, and consist largely of a scabby 
material. This kmd of ringivonn is known as 
“ favus.” 

The second type of ringworm (microsporon) is 
more important, because it is more readily trans- 
missible to hiunan beings. Whereas this form 
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usually sets up circular scaly lesions in the dog. 
It often infects cats without there being much 
naked-eye evidence of its presence. Inileed, in 
the cat the condition is often unsuspected until 
the owner himself becomes infected jpnd consults 
his doctor. I- 

llingwonn should be treated or dealt with by 
a veterinary surgeon, who will also confirm or 
refute by special mefhods the presence of infcro- 
tporon m cats. 

Intestinal Parasites — “ Worms.” — The cat also 
is subject to both roundworms and tapeworms. 
The roundworm which parasitises cats m this 
country is siiml.ar to that of tlic dug (although .x 
dltterent species) and is also much more harmful 
to the young than to the adult animal. Jn 
kittens the symptoms are a general untliriftiness. 
staring coat, and m some cases diarrhcua and a 
" pot-bellied ” appearance. 

I’he commonest cat tapeworm in this country 
is one v/hich passes rts intermediate stage in tin; 
r.at or mouse, or sometimes m other rodents. 
The tapeworm, which, as mentioned under the 
section on dogs, is dangerous to man, is some- 
times found in the cat also. 


Accidents and Injuries.— Despite flieir sagacity 
and alertnc&.s in many ways, cats sccni curuAisly 
unable, m many instances, to acquire road -sense. 
They are dazed by a car’s head-lights, while it a 
motorist sounds his horn they tend to stop still 
in their tra( ks 

Injuries frimi traps, eg, gin-traps, are very 
common, and it is probable that many thousaiKis 
of cats annuallv arc maimed m this fashion Cats 
suffer injury from thootmg. from stoning, and 
from blows with sticks Since they aie predatory 
animals, they have often to pay the penalty 
inflicted on them bv wrathful people Needless 
to say, oats which survive to return home usualb 
require expert treatment 

PoLsomng may be included under this heading 
Although there are doubtless many deliberate 
attempts to poison marauding cats, alleged 
*’ poisoning ” is often no more than a case of 
feline enteritis, and owners should not claim glibly 
th.at tlieir cats ha\e been poisoned until they have 
expert evidence to back tlieii judgment 

Fur-balbng, as it has boon termed , mav be 
mentioned here Cats, especially the long-haired 
varlotu^s, must often mgrsfc )i,ur during their 
toilet, and occasionally seiious trouble (a stop- 
page of the bowels) IS brought ahf/Ut l)v a mass of 
such hail which has collected in a pait of the 
bowel. There is constipation, loss of condition, 
and often evidence of considerable pain Such 
cats should be taken to a veterinary surgeon 

Jiites and scratches are (^ven more common in 
the cat than they are In the dog, and bubhOfiucnt 
sepsis IS equally likely. 


FERRETS. 

Description. — The ferret is probably a doincsli- 
cated form of the pole-cat (Muslcla fKifanus), and 
is known sometuncs bv that name and sometimes 
as Mndfla Jioo. ]\lost tame feiiets have pink 
eyes and vellowisli-white fur, but there are darker 
forms believed to have resulted from crossing m 
previous generations with wild j)ole-cats Indeed, 
these darker forms are popularly termed " pole- 
cat ferrets ” They are ol tw'O mam kinds, the 
first having creamy under fur and black guard 
hairs, and the second being a chocolate-brown 
colour, with brown upper parts and black under 
parts, and a few scattered light hairs on the face. 

Ferrets are long creatures in relation to their 
body weight, and when fully-grown may h!l^e a 
body 14 in. long or move and a tall of 5 in. Some 
strains grow appreciably larger. 'The main use 
of the feiiet is. of course, in rabbiting, lor which 
purpose they have been employed for many 
centuries. Although they can become fierce It 
not accustomed to regular handling or kmd 
treatment, and are capable of inflicting a nasty 
bite, they may nevertheless be made into docile 
andr.highly intelligent pets. It is most miportant 
to win their confidence from the beginning and to 
accustom them to regular handling from the time 
they are young ** kittens.” 
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Accommodation. — Ferrets have tlry, clean 

accommodation in a room Iree from drauKhla but 
well ventilated. Wood is warmer tlian metal, 
but mure difficult to clean, and la best lined woth 
hard asl)etios slieetmp, which is resistant to 
watei Thi most suitable accommodation com- 
prises a sleeping compartment of 'Similar pro- 
portions to a small kennel, leading by a sm.ill 
doorway or *' pop-hole ” to a wire- netting cxci- 
cising run. which slmuld be a.s large as jxi.’-sible 
compatible with cleanlmc a it is a good nlea 
to have a means of closing the doorway so that 
the ferret or ferrets may be contlned within the 
sleeping-compartment if neccsaa,ry Wood-wool 
makes an excellent bedding, but il diflicult to 
obtain newspaper may be provided f(tr the ferret 
to he on. The floor of the run may have a false 
bottom or may be sprinkled with sawdust It is 
imperative to keep the whole of the accoinnuxia- 
tion clean and dry. not only to avoid smell but 
also to prevent the ferrets from developing a verv 
serious necrotic infection of the (cet known as 
“ toot-rot ” 


Feeding. — Many ferrets are imfortunatclv not 
fed adequately It must be appreci.iled that 
basically tliey are carnivoious arumals. and th.it 
thoir food requirements are rnoie ‘^mular to tlio-^e 
ot the (log and cat than those of rodents In- 
deed, many of the general remarks made about 
the priiKiples of feeding dogs and cats apply to 
ferrets also. 

Most ferrets like bread-and-nulk. and while 
this IS an excellent aiticle of diet, it is lu itscll 
madecui.ite Up to about 4 oz of raw meat 
(rumced for younger anuiials) daily is an excellent 
basis, and this may be replaced by fish. Jjiver, 
especially raw lu'er. is an excellent source of many 
factois, and there is good re.ison to i»rovide .some 
at least weekly if it can be obtained Failing 
fins, it IS advisable to add 1-ii per lent of wlioh* 
dry liver to llie diet ()n<e ferrets aie grown, 
one feeding daily- - it a rived time — is sutnciciit 
The female (jill) should have ample supplies ol 
rnilk just j)iior to the birth of her >oung and wliilc 
she Is MU iding them 


Breeding. — In the northern hcmi.splK're the 
female ferret asuallv conies into (cstrus (season) 
in early March ot the year following that in which 
it is born If the jill does not conceive during 
tins o'stTus she will have .i turf Ik r o'sfral period 
in July or August 'The desire of the jill to mate 
IS verv .trong, and if not allowed to do m), some 
animals sometimes have been found to waste and 
I)ine 'I'hc act of mating is prefaced by verv 
vigorous behav'iour on thij part of the male (hob), 
and anyone not apiireciating tin* pertoim.ince 
might think that he was out to kill Ins mate' 
The mahng .act itself is usually prolonged, and 
may take up to threi; hours If left together the 
holi and jill will probably male from tw'o to four 
limes during the course of a eou))le ot days \s 
m the cat and rabbit, ovulation or the shedding 
ol the egg from the ovaiv t.ikes jilace as a result 
of mating, and not spontaneously 'fhe peiiod 
of gestation is forty two days, and the numbers of 
young born usually vanes from live to thirtinai. 
the average litter being ‘ix to eight Pseiido- 
tireganej' oecuis if tlie jill is not mated, and inav 
liecome oiitwardlv obyious .is in the ease ot c-ertain 
bitches 

Males .also have a season.il ihvthm, their 
capacity to fertilise being greatest from cailv 
March to August Young hobs .seem to be active 
about a month earlier than older ones 'fhe 
length of daylight or. rather, the incrementation 
m light from day to day, has an important bearing 
on breeding capacity in both .sexe.s, and by the 
use of artificial light it has proved possible to 
fnduce either oestrus or male activity at different 
times of the year 

The young are hairless and blind, and weigh 
on the average under i oz. at blith Their eyes 
open at about four weeks, and they can then 
commence to eat small piece.s ot solid food to 
supplement their mother’.s milk Tliey may be 
weaned at from six to eight weeks 


Diseases. — The most serious disease of ferrets i.s 
canine distemper, and the variant known as 
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" hard pad ” (sec under dog) is equally capable of 
infecting ferrets. Such infections can wipe out 
entire stocks, and every care should be taken to 
prei'ent their spread from dogs to ferrets — and 
vice veisa A veterinary surgeon should Ixj con- 
sulted immediately when a ferret becomes ill or 
out of sorts. Ferrets are also susceptible to some 
straiiw of human influenza, and should not be 
tended by persons with colds or with any indica- 
tions of “ fin ” The feeding of infected milk 
may give rise to iubeTcnlo<^i<s (now unlikely ui 
Britain) Foot-rot has aheady been mentioned, 
and must on no account be neglected Mange 
or “scabies ” (jf the back and tail region should 
be dealt with promptly, employing inodeni pre- 
parations Abscesses of the neck region are often 
encounter<‘d. and should receive professional 
treatment it they d(j not clear up rapidly, for they 
loay spread with dire consequences. 


RATS. 

Description. —Tame rats are domesticated 
v.arietic.s of the wild Norway or “ brown ’’ lat 
( Raltus nort'fgu its) Siu h rats are usually albinos 
or black-and-white, although other colours have 
been bred Tbe hoialcd vaneties are those in 
winch the head and tort parts are mainly black or 
chocolate and the lemaindei of the body, apart 
from small patches the same coloius as the hoiKl. 
is white Tame rats differ matenaJly from wild 
ones in deposition, and properly managed arc 
extremely tractable Healthy 8i»eeiTncns accus- 
tomed to handling bite only when frightened, 
€ g , when a sudden movement is made in front of 
them Males appear to live longer than females, 
blit three years Is a good age 

“ Hlaek ’’ rats, le , the species {Rolivs raiius) 
sometimes known as the shii) or Alexiwdrine mt. 
have been bred in captivitv, but tame strains are 
not generally av.ukibie 

Housing — Tame r.ats requin' a w'arm, even 
Il inperahue - -0.^)-70° F all the year roiiiid--and 
draughts i-r lowered temiieratnre may precipitate 
lung diMvs eor other disorders It is best to 
have a complete spare set of bo.xe.s or cages, and 
to change to fresh quarters weekly except when 
the females liave unweaned young with them. 
I'lnipty (Mges should be cleaned and disinfecterl 
thorough I V before being used again Provided 
the tempeiature conditions are suitabh' — and this 
IS es.scntial metal cages of the types cmploj^ed m 
seientihe laboratories are best with wire-mesh 
l.dse bottoms and trays containing sawdust to 
latcli the droiipings Accommodation should lye 
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ample, and even for a pair of pet rats the cage 
should measure about 30 m x 18 m x 18 in If 
wooden boxes are employed it may be desirable to 
line them with liard asbestos sheeting or galvanised 
metal to prevent damage from gnawing 

Small, dark “ shelters “ and exercising devices, 
e 0 ., wheels or ladders, are appreciated by the 
rats, but must lie kept i lean \Vcx>d-wool makes 
tbe best bedding. 


Feeding. — Pats may take a wide variety of 
foods, including many of our own. and there are 
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several successful wars of feedlriK them, iucludine 
the provision of specially fonnulated “ rat -cubes.” 
of the same type as that described below for mice. 
A Rood dally diet is wholemeal bread, mixed 
cereals {e.o., oats, wheat, bempseed). with about 
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per cent, dried brewers’ yeast and milk either 
fed separately or mixed with the rest of the food 
Twice weekly each rat should be given up to 
•i oz. or more of meat, liver, fish, or other ” ani- 
mal protein " A little fresh greenfood (even 
grass) is appreciated, and m winter especially 
some supplement containing vitamins A and U 
IS desirable. Expectant and nursing mother' 
should have as much milk as they require Never 
overfeed or allow uneaten food residues to remain 
ill the cage. Fresh water (preferably in bulbs 
or bottles) should lie available at all times. Far 
cleaner th?n open dishes are the special but simple 
tyiie of water bulbs suspended on or in front of 
the cage or box so that the rat can drink from the 
roimdcd end of the spout A simple substitute is 
a medicme " flat ” bottle — or even a I- or i-piiit 
inilk-type bottle. This should be flttcd with a 
cork — or. better, a rubber bung — pierced for a 
piece of bent glass tubmg. Provided that the 
free end of the glass tubing Is not sharp, and Is 
chosen so that the aperture is considerably 
smaller than that of the tube itself, the water will 
not run out unless sucked out by the rat. The 
spout should, of course, be within easy access of 
the rat, which will soon learn to drink from it 


Breeding. — Rats can breed at quite a young 
age (usually behig capable of mating when fifty 
to sixty days old), but it Is better to separate the 
sexes within a fortnight or so of weaning (weaning 
being usually at twenty-one days of age) and to 
mate at about 100 to 120 days of age onwards 
the female rat has an oestroiis cycle lasting just 
over four days. One male (buck) may be mated 
to one female (doe) — this is probably best in the 
case of pet rats — or with two or three females if 
preferred, but it is unwise to keep more than one 
adult male in the presence of females The 
gestation period is twenty-one to twenty-two days 
or occasionally a few days longer The number 
bom varies considerably, but often it Is beat to 
try to rear only six to eight young The young 
have their ears open at 2^ to days, cut their 
incisor teeth at eight to ten days, can find their 
way to their mother at about the same thne, 
ojieu their eyes at fourteen to seventeen days, and 
may leave the nest at twenty-one days. In the 
ease of pet rats it is probably best to leave the 
young with the mother for up to a week or so 
longer. Breeding can occur all the year round, 
hut takes place less readily m wmter. 


Handling. — Rats should not be *‘ tailed,” or the 
bkin may slough off. Regular handling after 
weaning is excellent and promotes docility. The 
weight of the body should* be supported. 


Diseases. — On the whole rats are much less 
liable to disease than mice, provided temperature 
conditions are suitable. The commonest infection 
is broncho-vneumonta, often precipitated tlirough 
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draughts or cold. Mange (especially of the ear) 
and infestation with hce may occm, and should 
be dealt with promptly by means of modem 
insecticides. Avoid contact with wild rodents, or 
the use of food or bedding that ma# have been 
contaminated by wild rats and mice.l 


MICE. 

Description. — Tame mice are descended from 
the common house mouse {Mm mmculus), and it 
Is believed that mice have been domesticated for 
over 3.000 years. Apart from albino or “ white 
mice,” there are many varieties that have been 
bred by the extensive ” mouse fancy.” and there 
is a wide range of coat colour and also different 
types of coat, e.g., long-haired, short-haired, and 
rex "Waltzing mice” have an abnormality ot 
that part of the inner ear concerned with balance 
Mice may live up to thirty months, and hi excep- 
tional cases attain the age of three years ox 
more 


Housing. — Although strains vary, most tame 
mice require a wann even temperature and the 
e.ame general remarks concerning temperature 
range, bedding, and wooden or metal cages apply 
as in the case of rats. If a solid floor is ined, 
this should be covered with clean sawdust. It 
is a good plan to change to a clean cage regularly, 
except when the female (doe) is nursing her young 
If the cage is large (as in the cose of pet mice it 
should be, with a floor space of say 24 in. X 
12 in. X 12 in. for a group of mice), inner nest- 
boxes should be provided — one for each doe if 
breeding is taking place, although two does will 
often share the same nest-box (In changing to 
fresh cages the nest-box, with mother and young 
inside, may, of course, be moved over ) A *’ two- 
storey ” cage, with a ladder or " staircase ” to 
the upper part, is an attractive variation, although 
difficult to keep clean. Mice should be kept well 
out of reach of wild rodents, from which they may 
all too readily contract disease 

Feeding. — Mice have not quite such a wide 
dietary range as rats, but there are several differ- 
ent ways of feeding them, including the provision 
of special ” mouse cubes ” ’I'liese mouse cubes 
are of varying composition One of the most 
successful, devised by workers in the Medical 
Research Council’s laboratories, is knouii as 
" Diet 41 ” and Is made up of the following parts 
by weight- wholemeal flour, 45. Sussex ground 
oats. 40, fish meal. 8; dried yeast, 1: dried 
skimmed milk, 8, cod-Mver oil. l, and common 
salt, I Diet 41 has also been employed for rats 
and monkeys, although for the latter particiilailv 
it reciuires supplementing It is perhaps worth 
emphasising that cod-liver oil must not be fed 
in excess (i% of the diet is quite sufllcient. and 
should not be exceeded), or it may prevent 
breeding and possibly have other harmful etfccts 
Cubed diets are best fed from a wire basket 
through which the mice enjoy gnawing and 
eventually pulling out the pieces. Wholemeal 
bread is excellent if not allowed to become stale, 
but it should not form the sole article of diet, and 
it 18 a good idea to teed it alternately with a gram 
mixture (matle up of rolled oats, wheat and other 
cereal grains, or mixed bird seed) Up to about 
5 per cent dried brewers’ yeast is excellent, and 
80 18 fresh or dried milk, especially for mothers 
that are carrying or nursing young. Cheese is 
relished, but may smell it not fed carefully. 
Mice sometimes like an occasional pinch of marma- 
lade, and it is a good idea to provide lettuce or 
other greenffXKl every week or so There should 
be a constant supply of fresh water, preferably 
from bulbs or bottles as described for rats 


Brooding. — Young mice may be weaned at 
twenty-one days, although it is usually preferable 
to leave them with their mother for a further 
week. The age at which mice are capable of 
mating varies considerably from one rtrain or 
individual to another, and while the average is 
SIX to eight weeks. It may lie much younger. 
It Is therefore desirable to separate the males 
from the females at or shortly after weaning 
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GOLDEN HAMSTERS. CAVIES 

Mice may be mated up at two to tliree months of 
ase. and the best arraimenients are tme male 
(buck) to one or two females. A pair of niioc or 
a “ biKvnous trio ’’ makes a successlul combina- 
tion. The|E8trufl cycle is similar to that oi the 
rat. but it* length appears to vary with coat 
colour, being longest in the brown mice and 
shortest m blacks and albinos. The gestation 
period IS usually from eighteen to twenty days, 
but may be prolonged if the female was still 
suckling her previous litter when she conceived. 
There may be up to twelve or more young in a 
litter, but the average litter size is from live to 
seven The second litter is usually the largest, 
and subsequent litters tend to deercase m num- 
bers. so that the sixth is usually smaller than the 
llrst Breeding may take place all the year round, 
although, as with rats, lertility is higher during 
the summer months. 


Handling. — Any rapid or rough movement may 
frighten mice and cause them to bite through (ear. 
Mice should be lifted by the tail — not too near the 
tip — and may lie held in the palm of the hand, 
where they may be suitably restrained by keeping 
the tail between two lingers. 


Diseases. — Mice are unfortunately prone to 
many diseases, although the risks will be much 
lower ii they are kept m suitable surroundings, 
great care is taken to avoid infection, scrupnlous 
cleanhnesB is oliserved, ami the stamlaid ot feed- 
ing IS good One common source of hifection is 
the presence of the excreta of wild rodents on 
bedding or foodstuifs A common disease is that 
sometimes called “ mouse twhoid” caused by 
orgamsMis of the Salmonella group Although 
some mice recover, they may remain oainers of 
mlection, ami once this disease is diagiioscil it is 
best ti^ destroy the affected mice and those in 
contact with them, and not to enqiloy any of the 
cages or utensils tor fresh mK« without adequate 
stenlisaLion 'i’hero are other septioamna diseases 
ot mice, and also virus diseases, including certain 
types of pucumoma and a coiulition known as 
inffdwn^ ectromelxa I’hc accurate diagnosis of 
these calls for expert opinion and often lor special 
bacteriological or other examinations The 
mouse-owner should, however, be able to n. cogni.se 
signs of ill-hcalth or departure from normal, one 
ol the commonest being loss of appetite In 
young mice the coat should be smooth and glossy 
As mice get older there may be loss of pigmenta- 
tion (in coloured mice) or even loss of fur A sick 
mouse usually sits hunched up and has a ruftled 
coat, while the eves may be partially closed or 
have some discharge A healthy mouse will 
usually catch on to suitable objects when held by 
ita tail and is capable of pulling quite hard, 
whereas the pull ot a .sick mouse is much weaker 
It one or more mice die it is best to de.Ktroy at 
once any cage-mates that appear seedv As m 
tlic case of rats, external iiarasitcs should Ixi de.ilt 
with promptly with the anl of modern insecticidal 
preparations. 


GOLDEN HAMSTERS. 

Description. — lliere are many species of ham- 
sters in the world, and more than one kind can 
now be bred in captivity. The one referred to, 
however, is the (lolden Ffamster (Meuirncritis 
auratus), a delightful little creature of which a full- 
grown female (females are larger than males) 
rarely exceeds 7 in. In length 'i’hls history of the 
domestication ot the golden hamster i.s quite 
remarkable, for prior to 1030 only museum speci- 
nieus were known. In that year a mother and 
her twelve young were dug up in a held near 
Aleppo and were taken to the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, and from that one fanulv have been 
bred the hundreds of thousands of golden hamsters 
now employed as pets or as laboratory animals m 
many parts of the world The species has taken 
well to captivity and, although capable of inflict- 
ing a nasty little bito if filghtenecl or handled 
roughly, b^oraes docile and friendly when pro- 
perly cared for. (.'haracteristic teatures are the 
soft, smooth fur, the large black eyes, the “ cheek 


pouches " in which food is stored and which may 
become enormously distended after a meal, the 
short, stumpy tail, and the extremely loose skin, 
inside which the hamster can tuni round to a 
considerable degree. 

Housing. — 'I'he same remarks about accom- 
modation. environmental temperature, freedom 
from draughts, fittings, and other general con- 
siderations (including cleanlmess) apply as iu the 
case of rats and mice. For breeding purposes a 
ilaik inner chamber or nest-box is desirable. 
.Several hamsters may be kept together, but the 
introduction of a stranger (or even the re-intro- 
duction of a former cage-mate that has been 
removed for some time) may lead to tight mg 

Feeding. — Satisfactory diets include the follow- 
ing (1) rat cubes (eg. “Diet 41”), carrots, 
greenfood. and milk, (3) cereal grams and/or 
wholemeal bread, carrots, greenfood, and milk, 
(3) steamed Bangc^on beans, wheat, maize meal 
bread. :> little Mannite. and milk ( arc must be 
taken not to allow storage of excess food, which 
will deteriorate and cause a nnell. Gras.s la a 
suitable source of greenfood during Its growing 
season Apples and other fruits arc often re- 
lished Water, preferably in bulbs or bottles as 
described for rata, should always be available 


Breeding. — Golden Hamsters attain T'ubcrty at 
from ten to fifteen weeks of age, or even younger, 
males being usually earlier Generally speaking, 
it 18 best to defer breeding until after fifteen weeks 
of age There ls an ostnis cycle of about four 
days, and the gestation penod Is very short, 
averaging sixteen days, although sometimes up 
to nineteen days Mating not followed by cc.n- 
ception results in phantom or pseiulopregnancy 
I fitter size vanes from one to fltteep, but the 
average is six to seven. Not many females have 
more than four litters and although both sexes 
may live up to two years, breeding by the female 
is rare after nine months The young are naked 
and blind at birth Hair first appears at five 
days, and covers the whole body at eight days. 
'I’he eyes open at about eleven days, and soon after 
this the young Ix'gin to take food for themselves 
and may be weaned at three to four weeks Care 
must be taken that the female does not injure the 
male, and for safety’s sake it is probably better to 
keep only one female and one male together and 
to remove the male before the young are bom 


Handling — Gentleness is essential, and sudden 
movements should be avoided Tlie tail is much 
too short to use, .and the easiest way is to lift 
them by the loose skin over the back and shoul- 
ders As alre.ady noted, they can twist easily 
within Iheir skins, luilcss a substantial amount is 
taken m the hand Alter picking up they may 
he allowed to sit on the palm ut the hand 


Diseases.- -Several diseases of hamsters are 
now known, and, like most rodents, they are 
susceptible to Suliiwnfllosxs (see uote.s under 
” mouse typhoid ” and ” paratyphoid ” in 
guinea-pigs) One of the most pievalent condi- 
tions is (QT mange, m seveie ca.ses of which the 
condition spreads from the ears to other parts ot 
the body. Modem autl-mauge pieparations are 
highly ctfectiv'e. 


CAVIES (GUINEA-PIGS). 

Description.— Gavie.s or guinea-pigs (Cana 
porcell'is) are rodents, and are descended from one 
or more of the several kinds of wild cavy lound 
in South America They are believed to have 
been domesticated by the Incas long liefore 
Kuropeans “ discoveriHl ” that part of the world 
They make excellent pets, but are easily fright - 
ened. and should be treated gently and quietly. 
They usually behave quietly, although there may 
be fighting between adult males (” bi'ars ”), wliile 
the arrival of food — or the entry of a person into 
a room, which fact is obviously conne<‘te<l wiili 
feeding thiie — usually sets up a chorus ol chirrup- 
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Ing squeaks. There Is to-day a consider.tble cavy 
‘‘ fancy ” in Great Britain and other countries, 
and many varieties are recognised, including 
rough-coated and smooth-coated types. Among 
recognised colours are the agouti (banded hairs), 
brmdle, cinnamon, tortoiseshell (tricoloured), and 
Himalayan (white with attractive black points) 
The long-haired Peruvian and rosette-haired 
Abyssinian breeds are popular Giiinea-pigs may 
live up to two to three years 'J’herc is a small 
tail (composed of from live to seven caudal 
vertebra}), but usually tins is so short that it 
does not project outside the body, 'fhere are 
four toes on each of the fore-tcet and three on 
each hind foot An adult guinea-pig may 
measure up to 10 in or more in length, and some- 
times its weight is well over 2 lb. 


Housing. — Guinea-pigs may be kept outside or 
inside. If outside conditions are favoured, great 
cjire must be taken to protect them from dog.s, 
cats, and rats. Tlie last-named may be a <langer 
also hi conveying disease The run should be in 
a sheltered position away from wind and direct 
summer sunlight Tent -shaped waten>roof shel- 
ters. with wooden floors covered by cleaning trays, 
have lieen found satisfactory Another method 
is to keep them m hutches of the same type 
employed for rabbits and when con<lition3 aie 
suitable to let them out into a temporary run on 
the lawn surrounded by I- in -mesh wii e-netting 
that is lit least 12 m high (N B This will keep 
dogs or cats out ) Guinea-pigs will crop the 
gross and help to keep the lawn smooth Great 
rare should be taken not to allow the ground or 
tioor to become so contaminated by guinea -pig 
excreta that it conveys disease liom one anuiial 
to another. 

If indoor methods are selected, an even, 
preferably^^ warm temperature is desu.dtle, ami 
there sliomd be freedom from draughts Guinea- 
pigs have been found to thrive iiest at about 
65® F. with a liumidity range of 4. '>-.55 per cent 
Provided warm condituais are available, metal 
cages are easier to keep clean than woo<lcn ones, 
while a false bottom of wire mesh, above the 
eleaning tray, is helpful Wood-wool is again the 
best becldmg Cages must not be too small, and 
a pair of pet giilnca-pigs should have about 14 
ft. of floor space. It is a sound principle, as witli 
rats and mice, to change frequently to a clean 
cage, the used one being cleaned and disinfected 
thoroughly belore being used again 


Feeding. — Gume.i-pigs.'hke human beings, apes, 
aful monkeys, require a source of vitamin C 
(.ascorbic acid) Noriiially they obtain this troin 
greenfood, but m winter especiallv thev may not 
secure enough m this way The daily require- 
ment of an adult giunea-pig is about 2 milli- 
grammes, and supplies cun be obtained from a 
chemist’s shop 

There are many different mcth*)ds of feeding 
ginnea-pigs. Among cubed or pelletcil diets is 
that known as " Diet 18.” which is emploscd also 
for rabbits. It contairia the following parts by 
weight wheat feed, 15; grass meal, 30. <iecor- 
ticated groundnut meal, 15, linseed cake. 10. 
liarlcy meal. 20; common salt. 1. and chalk, 1 
'rins is fed together with fresh gieenfood to 
supply vitamin C. For feeding without the use 
of compressed diets a good plan is to provide a 
daily ” concentrate ration ” of ab<nit 1 oz per 
head of a mixture of 2 parts bran and 1 part 
crushed oats, and to feed m addition ample 
amounts of cabbage, lettuce or other greenfood. 
meadow hay of good quality, grass, and raw 
vegetables Although guinea-pigs normally de- 
rive moisture from fresh greenfood, and may 
appear to take little or no water for long periods, 
it 13 a mistake not to provide a fresh supply, 
preferably from water Imlbs, or from inverted 
bottles fitted with a stoiiper and drinking-spout. 
A little dried brewers’ yeast makes an excellent 
addition to the diet, whiltr for females (" sows ”) 
when pregnant or lactatiiig, milk is excellent 
Dead foliage should be removed from greenfood, 
and soil and dirt cleaned off. Frosted greenfood 
should be soaked In warm water before it is given 
to guinea-pigs. Unfortunately, hay may be 
contaminated by wild rodents, but it forms an 
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excellent article of diet. Never allow food resi- 
dues to remain in the cage. 


Breeding. — The lactation period offthe guinea- 
pig IS a short one The gestation peilod averages 
sixty-three to seventy-live days, althoiigli varia- 
tions of fifty-eight to seventy-two days are known, 
and the young are bom In an advanced state, 
with their eyes already open. They can run 
freely witli then mothei shortly after birth. They 
are .able to mblile a little food as eaily as the 
second dav. and by the time they are two to three 
weeks old tlicy are completely independent and 
are neglected hv their mother A sow will often 
mate again the day the vomig are born, or shortly 
after, so that a rapid siieechsion of litters often 
occurs 

Gumea-pigs are capable ol mating from about 
fifty-five days of age, nr even younger in certain 
circumstances, wliicli ineliidc tlie provision of a 
high plane of nufrilioii 'J’hc lestrous cycle 
averages fifteen to seventeen days, althongli it may 
vary from thirteen to twenty- five da vs The 
actual period during which mating may occur 
u'jually lasts only from about six to eleven liours 
One boar may run wiMi as many as twenty sows 
if so desired, but in the ease of pets it is nniGi 
more interesting to nm a hoar witJi only one sow. 
in which case she need not usually be removed to 
a separate cage before the voting are born The 
young gumea-pigs should be separated from the 
older ones sliortly after weaning, and the sexes 
separated at four (o liv^e weeks of age if they aie 
not to breed prematiuely It is lieUer to wait 
until the animals are approaching six months of 
age or so liefore they are mated, lor they do not 
become fully grown and ” filled out ” until they 
ate between six and nine months 


Handling.- (hiinea-pigs are timid creatures, 
and slionhl h(‘ handled gently 'riiey arc best 
picked up with both hands If a gumea-pig is 
to be held in order to examine it for any puriiose, 
a good method is to place one hand ov'cr the 
animal’s shoulders, with the llngeis and tluimh 
around its neck, and to extend its hind lunbs vvitli 
1 he other hand 


Diseases. — The most important mfeetious 
disease of guinea-pigs is, like ” mouse typhoid,” 
caused by organisms of tlie Salmonella gioiip, and 
It may be contracted Irom wild rodents or from 
food or bedding contaminated by them. In 
guinea-pigs the disease is known usually as 
” vdTolvphoui ” (or sometimes a,s " salmotu llovs ”) 
and it may take an acute foiin. causing death 
within a few days, or a more chronic form in 
which many animals recover to become symptom- 
less earners of disease Outwardly healthy, thev 
may infect susceptible guinea-pigs with whicli 
they are placed ('old or other environmental 
variations, and faulty feeding, can help to set oil 
an outbreak, for there are lew stocks in whicli the 
organisms are not lurking m some ” latent 
c.amers ” Corridiosis is common, hut is a much 
less serious threat than in the case of rabbits 
It has been set up In infected stocks by feedmg 
inadequate diets, and provided that nutrition 
and hygiene arc adequate there is rarely serious 
trouiile from this disease. Infections of the 
restpiraimy tract may occur, hut are uncommon 
except when there is overcrowdmg, high humidity, 
or damp bedding. Sometimes organisms of the 
Pneumococcus group cause not only disease of the 
respiratory tract but also a generalised Infection 
of tlie serous membranes of the body. When this 
disease occurs it may produce death without much 
warning. It is possible that the iniection some- 
times comes from human beings. The disease 
known as psrudotuberculosis, and described under 
rabbits, occurs m guinea-riigs also. Again, 
environmental conditions and faulty feeding may 
predispose towards active infection. 

With good fortune and sound management, 
trouble from these serious Infections may never 
occur. External parasites should i)e dealt with 
promptly by insect Icnles .Soriietiines non- 
pnrasilic skin disorders occur when the diet is 
faulty, r g , too dry or lacking in sufficient fresh 
greenfood of good quality. 
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BABBITS. 

Description. — Domesticated varieties of tlie 
wild European rabbit LOryctolaunit cumcidvs) arc 
now kept li many countries The wild rabbit 
IS believed '^o have been iiitrodneed into (Jreat 
Eritain in the l‘2th cent. Tame rabbits have been 
bred for centuries, and the breeds and strains 
produced differ appreciably in size, colour, and 
habits from the coiiunon wild form Some breeds 
have been specially bred for table purposes, while 
others {e.g . the Angora, Sitka, and Argente de 
t’hainpagne) have been developed for their fur 
Tn addition, many varieties are produceil tor show 
purposes by the extensive rabbit " fanc^y.” The 
small hardy Dutch rabbit (usuallv black and white) 
IS one of the kinds suitable tor beKiimers Among 
well-known categories are the EnglHi. Japanese, 
HinvJayjii, Helgian llaic (leaiiv a )abV)it) 
rienusli (bant, llevereii. Ulue Imiicrial. Polish. 
Havana, liop. llalf-Lop. Chinchilla, and iSew 
Zealand White. The Copenhagen rabbit appears 
(o be identical with the New Zealand Wliitc 
The smaller breeds weigh only 4-0 lb when fiillv 
grown, whereas some .siiecmiens of some of the 
giant breeds attain a weigh! of 20 lb or more 

Itabbits and haios w'cre formerly classihed with 
the rodents, but are now placed in a separate 
(^rdcr of mammals, known as the Lagoniorphs. 
Young rabbits (m contrast to Icveicts or young 
hares) are blmd and helpless for some time after 
birth. Tame specimens mav live for 4-5 yeai>, 
and individuals have lived for up to 1.1 years 


Housing. — Since rablnla are kept for commereml 
purposes, various sv slems have been devised, in( lu- 
(bug the use of movable ark-huts, with covered 
runs, that can be nu'ved regularly tofresli gnnmd 
If kept indoors rabbits do not need tpecial heating, 
but freedom from draughts, damp, exce.ssive cold, 
and access bv wild rodent, < le most desirable. A 
garage is regarded as an unsuitable place, owing 
to the susceptibility ot rabbits to exhaust or engine 
fumes. One of the gre.at dilhcultie.s of rabbit - 
keeping is coocidiosis. which is a i-erums di.'^ease m 
rabbits and hares (European hares could never be 
bred suecesKfnllv in captivity until means oi over- 
coming coccidiosis were dlsco^ered ) With young 
rabbits especially (i e , tliose that have left the nest 
and arc able to nin about freelvi it la n sound pnn- 
elple to move them to a clean llooi or Ircsli grouml 
every two days, so as to *' break ” the hle-cvel(‘ 
of the coccidial paiasitc One way of doing this 
IS to have “ back-to-back ” cages or hutches, from 
one to the other of which the rabbits mav be 
transferred easily The empty cage or hutch 
mav then be cleaned and diMufected thoroughly 
anti allow cfl to <lrv out before the rabbits aie 
leturiied to it Wood-wool makes a suitable 
bc<ldmg material, although the temile (doe) will 
pluck her own fur to line the nest when her litter 
IS due to be born Wirc-inesh floors with a tray 
beneath are convenient, but if solid floors arc 
used these should be sprinkled with fre.^h sawdust 
daily or cA^ery other day Piovided the standard 
of hygiene can be maintained, cages or hutches 
and their ruiiH should be large. TIic absolute 
iinniinnm Is " 1 sq ft of floor space for each 1 lb 
weight of adult rabbit.” i e . if there are two 
rabbits totalling 12 lb in weight there must be at 
least 12 SQ ft of floor space. If c.-^ges or huteho>^ 
are stacked one on top of the other the lowest 
should be well clear of the gi onnd. and if there is 
only one hutch this, for convonienee and safety 
from wild rodents, should Ik‘ 2-3 ft oif the floor 


Feeding. — The wild rabbit grazes at dusk and 
dawn, and it is preferable to feed tame rabbits 
twice daily, while pregnant oi lactating iloes and 
> oung rabbits benefit fioiri three meals a day As 
in the case of gnmea-plgs, the ration may lie 
thought of as consisting of two parts, a concentrate 
portion and a portion consisting of grcenlood and 
other succulent materia! The concentrate por- 
tion consists iisnally of a iniiture of cereal grams 
or of some other fonn of mash. Succe«:8ful 
mashes, of which there are many. Include ill) a 
mixture of 4 parts cereal grains and 1 part dairy 
eakc: (2) equal parts of bran, weatings, flakeil 
maize — or b.arley meal — and flsh meal. This 


second is useful for breeding. If materials for the 
mash are in short supply they may In part be 
replaced by cooked potatoes An average daily 
fooil allowance for a resting (non-breeding) adult 
ofmeibiirn size would be greenfood (grass, clover. 
wcod.s, lettuce, etc ) and/or roots. 12-16 oz . hay 
(good quality). 2-3 oz ; and concentrates (cereal 
gram or meal mash). 2 oz If cooked potatoes are 
used I hey i-hould be fed at the rat.e of 4 parts to 
e;u It 1 part of cereal that tbev replace For a 
doe nursing her litter a Biiitalilc diet would com- 
prise greenfood to appetite, hav (good quality 
and pieferably containing clover or other legume). 
2-4 o/ . conecnfratcs (preferably with fish meal 
or some other suitable source of "animal pro- 
tein *’), 4-6 oz . and conimon salt at the level of 
up to 1 per rent of the ration A mineral mixture 
is preferable to .“-alt alone Ex(e.ssive greenfood, 
esT>ecially in the form of cabbage and other 
llrasslca plant.s, may ca isc polyuria, 't e , the 
passage of excessive quantities of urine No 
matter how much fresh greenfood rabbits mav 
have available, a supply of fresh water should 
always be jirovided 'J’lie daily water require- 
ment of the labbit is quite high, and certain bad 
habits such as uiine drinking or even cannibalism 
mav result from .an inadctiuafe intake of ivater 
Polh that, ojinnot be overturned or, preferably, 
water bulbs or bottles as described for guinea-pigs, 
am the most siutalile means of providing water. 

” Diet 18.” desiribod under guinea-pigs, is one 
<»f several types of conii»resscd diet succefssfully 
employed for i.ibbil.s Fresh greenfood is 
preferably fed m addition, while the water require- 
ment \»ith diet.s of this kind is considerable. 


Breeding. — The age of pnlierty varies with the 
l>ree<l, and abo vvith (he time of year at which 
the mdividnal labbit was born, Il.abbits boni m 
spimg are u‘^uaJ)y ciipable of breerling at a younger 
age than those born m the autumn • In Great 
Biitain the wild rabbit h.n a laiilv sharply defined 
mam breeding sea'ron, lasting from January to 
June, but some degree ut ‘‘ uut-of-season ” breed- 
ing may take place at almost all other times 
'I’ame rabbits mav not breed freely during the 
V infer months, especially if cnvironmenial con- 
ditions are told Mat mg nrv take place as early 

as lour inonths of age. and although this does not 
often result m pregnancy, P i.s accompanied bv 
competition and t'ghting between individuals ot 
the s4Luie wex Males (bucks) and females should 
(heretore be separated at Wf'arnng. or at least 
before they arc four months old ErTfi*'- matings 
may occur at from about 5 A months of age on- 
waids, but it IS wise to defer breeding until later — 
sav seven to ciglit months for most breeds The 
female does not ovulate or shed her eggs from the 
ovary spontaneously as do most doinest'e mam- 
mals, but, like the cat and tenet, does so In 
response to the act of mating or some other strong 
stiinulus. Even plavlng between two does may 
precipitate ovulation, m winch case a so-called 
” phantom pregnancy ” (pseudopregnaney) may 
result, the doe that has ovulated appearing preg- 
nant and even develoiimg lactating mammary 
glands There is not therefore an obvious 
regularly recurruig erst ms cvele as In the dom^lc 
rat. mouse, and guinea-pig, and m Buniincr at 
least the doe may be re.cdv to mate at almost anv 
time Dbserv.it ion suggests however, that there 
are fluctuations m the desire to mate. The act 
of mating in labbits sometimes causes alarm that 
all IS not well to those that have not hitherto 
witnessed if, for the buck usuallv emits a peculiar 
cry and loses bis balance to fall over t-ldew’aA's 
It is usually best to Kcparatc the buck from the 
doe before the young are iKini The gestation 
period is usually thirty to thirty-two days. In 
wild rabbits a high percentage of embryos die and 
are ” resorbed.” and are flierefore never bom. 
Ill some poiuilatious It appears that about two- 
thirds of all rabbits conceived (Including about 
60 per cent of total litters) are lost before birth 
m this way. Losses from this cause are prolwibly 
much less common m domesticated rabbits, 
especially when the standards of feeding and 
management arc liigli Litter size is variable, and 
depenvls in part on the breed or stram. In some 
strains mean litter si/cs up to eight or nine have 
been obtained, but a mean of four or so Is more 
conuiion Docs that do not prepare the nest or 
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rear their youns properly should not be selected 
for further breeding. The doe with her new-born 
litter should not be disturbed unduly, or she may 
desert her young, which are blind and helpless at 
birth and are entirely dependent on her for at 
least three weeks, after which they liegin to 
nibble food to supplement the milk that they 
receiye from her. The eyes open at about four- 
teen days. Weaning should be carried out at 
between six and eight weeks of age. by which 
time the young should be able to tend for them- 
selves completely 


Handling. — Rabbits should never be lifted by 
the ears alone One good way of lifting them is 
to grip the ears flniily but gently with one hand 
and to place the other hand under the rump to 
take the weight of the rabbit's body. Alter- 
natively. one band may be placed flat under the 
rabbit’s belly, but this requires more care, and 
may be a risky procedure with pregnant docs. 
Another convenient way to handle rabbits, 
especially young ones. Is to lift them by the loose 
skin over the shoulders. Rabbits can inflict 
quite nasty scratches with the nails of the hind 
feet. It is incidentally a good plan to examine 
the nails of all four feet and to trim them if they 
are too long. A stout pair of scissors, or prefer- 
ably a pair of clippers, is used, and care should be 
taken not to cut back as fur as the ” qiuck,” 
i.e., the bluish portion at the base of the nail 
that contains blood vessels and will bleed freely 
if damaged. 


Diseases. — As already indicated, roccidiosis is a 
highly important disease of young rabbits. It 
may be either of the ” hepatic type.” affecting 
principally the liver, or the ” intestinal type,” 
affecting ^principally the gut ICven in the 
case of thfe hepatic type, however, the coccidial 
parasites are picked up by mouth and after 
penetrating the intestinal walls make their 
way via the blood-stream to the liver. Hygienic 
measures are the best means of preventing the 
disease ^see under Housing;, but should it break 
out, prompt treatment with certain sulphon- 
amldes or other antl-coccidlal dnigs may prove 
effe<;tlve. In certain rabbitries in which cocci- 
dlosis 18 a (xmatant problem, protection has been 
obtained by feeding a dilute solution of one of the 
soluble sulphonaraides in place of drinking-water. 
ITiere are certain types of digestive disturbance 
that may resemble coccidiosis. and one of these, 
the cause of which has^ot yet been established 
wjjfch certamty, is known ns mucotd enterJis 
Stnne such case-s are probably variations of 
" bloat ” {” the blows ”) a condition the cause of 
which is again not fully established, although there 
may in fact be several factors A rabbit may. of 
course, “ blow ” after eating fermentative food, 
but cases of ” bloat ” can occur independently of 
this, and some may be due to a vims “ Smdffles ” 
IS characterised by a nasal discharge, and is not 
always associated with the same organism In 
its milder forms it is not a severe disease, but with 
the more chronic forms the nasal discharge l>e- 
coines marked and gives rise to a typical snuffling 
noise. Severe chronic crises become progressively 
worse and die of a terminal pneumonia. Tliere is 
also a severe acute form, lu which the rabbit dies 
80 rapidly that the condition is sometimes not 
recognised. Acute case.s that are treated in time 
with certain sulphonamldes may respond well, but 
chronic snufflers arc difflcult to treat and go on 
spreadmg the Infection, and hence arc better 
destroyed. Correct environmental conditions are 
a great help In preventing this disease. A chrorlc 
type of infection is known as vseudotubercvlosis, 
which is usually acquired from eating material 
contaminated by wild rodents or by other infected 
rabbits It is caused by quite a different organ- 
ism from that of true tuberculosis, which is much 
rarer in rabbits. Cainlcal cases should be killed, 
and prevention lies in hygienic measures In- 
fected woimds or skin abscesses may lead to a 
disease caused by the ” necro^ bacillus ” (Fusi- 
formts ,recToj>horus) and known sometimes as 
‘iiecrobaciUoaia It la usually characterised by 
' 4 iibcutancous swellings distributed irregularly 
over the head and body. Although In the early 
stages the affected rabbit may remain in appar- 
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ently good health, the spread of the disease is 
insidious and usually fatal, and in most instances 
It is kinder and safer to destroy a case before it 
progresses too tar. There are u^ortunately 
several other infectious conditions recurring in 
raiibits, but all call for expert helplui diagnosis 
and treatment. Generally speaking, it is a bad 
policy not to cull an ailing rabbit immediately, 
and one that Is lU should certainly be isolated at 
once and not fed or tended before the person 
looking after it touches the healthy rabbits 

Among non-mfcctioiis conditions vregnanev 
toarcpnna is not uncommon In does during the very 
late pregnancy, and usually proves fatal within 
two to three days It is a " metabolic dis- 
order.” 1.^ . it i.s associated with some functional 
derangement of the endocrine or ductless glands 
or with the inability to control properly the 
utilisation of its food Faulty feefling is probably 
a contributory cause. Diseases of the heart and 
blood may arise occasionally, and can be aggra- 
vated by faulty feeding. 

Among external parasites, nnencorm is not 
common, but may be acquired from rodents. 
Affected rabbits that are to be treated must be 
isolated. Ear mange (known usually as ear 
canker) is common, and may be treated by strict 
attention to hygiene, with thorough disinfection 
of the hut or cage, and by dressing with a modern 
anti-mange preparation. Body mange is much leas 
common but far more difficult to treat. 

Among internal parasites, so-called *' bladder 
worms ” 1 e.. the larval stages oi two dog tape- 
worms (Taema prsifarmis and Taoma semahs) are 
quite common, although larely fatal. The feed- 
ing of grass or other greenstuff to which dogs 
have had access should be avoided, as well as the 
contamination of the drinking-water with dog 

fSBCCS 

Domestic rabbits are susecptible to myxoma- 
tosis. and it is a wise precaution to have them 
vacemated The vaeeinc is inexpensive, and may 
be obtained through veterinary surgeons and 
pharmacists. 


HEDGEHOGS. 

Description. — The European hedgehog (Erin- 
acevseuropacevs), found throughout Great Britain, 
belongs to the Ordei Inscctivora, of which moles 
and shrews are also rnemliers. Its diet la. how- 
ever. by no means restricted to msects, although 
in nature a considerable portion is probably 
made up of small Invertebrates. There is a good 
deal of prejudice against them as pets, owing to 
the fact that freshly caught specimens are usually 
infested with fleas or other external parasites. 
The spines of the hedgehog, being well-spivceil, 
make the presence of external parasites more 
obvious than is the case in animals with a coat of 
close fur. The hedgehog’s spines form its defence, 
and its capacity to roll up into a prickly ball at 
the throat of danger Is well known. I’his defence 
reaction is unfortunately of no avail to it when 
the danger is an oncoming car or lorry, and 
thousands of hedgehogs die every years as a result 
of being killed by vehicles on the roaxls Many 
other species of mammale wander on to the roads, 
but most attempt to flee when they sense the 
approach of a vehicle. The capacity to roll up 
is not secure defence even against animal enemies. 
TTiere are some foxes, dogs, and cats that have 
learned to " uncurl a hedgehog, and subse- 
quently eat it 

Provided that care is taken, a hedgehog makes 
an excellent pet, especially if given a suitable 
enclosure in the garden. For a variable time 
during winter hedgehogs hibernate, and during 
this time they must not be disturbed. Should 
they emerge at any time however, food must be 
provided Some specimeiii^ have lived for five 
years or more in captivity. 


Accommodation. — The most satisfactory way to 
maintain a pet hedgehog is to provide it with a 
large ” run " in part of the garden. If wirc- 
netbfcig is omploved it should lie sunk under the 
ground to a depth of several inches, or the hedge- 
hog will burrow underneath and escape ’JTio 
top of the run must be wired In, or alternatively 
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there imist be a “ baffle board ” or wire-frame (at 
least 9 in wide) near the tope of the sidea to 
prevent escape that way. for hedRehoge can scale 
wire-nettlnfr^and some other types of fence — 
with ease, ^here should be a warm, dry box for 
shelter, containing wood-wool or other bedding 
material. A simple but suitable shelter may be 
made out of a soap-box, preferably lined with 
asbestos sheeting or some other luateruil imper- 
vious to water. A shallow sunken bath in the 
enclosure may be of interest for hedKehogs take 
well to water, but the edges should be mch that 
the hedgehog can get out easily 

If it Is decided to keep a hedgehog indoors, then 
the best accommodation is probably similar to 
that described for ferrets 

Feeding. — The simplest diet consists of milk. 
Borne bread, and rninc^ lean meat. Cooked meat 
is preferred to raw, but raw liver should be given 
occasionally. Another satisfactory diet comprises 
meat offals, " root " vegetables ie o , carrot, 
otato, and swede), and wheaten wholemeal 
Iscuit, steamed together until cooked, and then 
mixed and minced with a small proportion of raw 
liver A email quantity (say 1-2 per cent ) of 
mineral mixture ls also desirable, and milk should 
be given Ireely. Although hedgehogs appear to 
drink but little water, a fresh supply should always 
be provided 

Breeding. — During the breeding season marked 
changes occur in both males and females, and the 
structures associated wif.li reproduction Increase 
enonnoiisly in size from about March onwards. 
The female Is capable of having two litters a year, 
the fust m May or June and the second in August 
or September. The period of gestation has not 
been determined exactly, but la believed to be 
thirty-five days, possibly with variations of up to 
well over forty days During the breeding season 
the males are very pugnacious towards each other 
if females are with them, and mav do e.ich other 
considerable damage. (The mixing ot strange 
hedgehogs is often a difficult procedure anyway, 
for they often fight and mttict nasty bites on one 
another’s feet ) 

The litter size is usually four to six. and the 
oung, which have “ soft ’’ spines, are suckled 
y their mother for nearly six weeks The young 
can partake of some solid food at about three 
weeks, and there is some evidence that if lett with 
their mother for longer tlian six weeks she may 
compete unfauly with them for food' 

Diseases. — Hedgehogs In captivity are suscep- 
tible to respiratory infections, and can sonietunes 
contract certain strains of human influenza 
They are susceptible also to Salmonellosis (see 
under mice and guinea-pigs) Fleas and other 
external parasites have been mentioned; these 
olten disappear spontaneously as the hedgehog 
begins to thrive in captivity, but If not they should 
be dealt nith by inodeni methods The nails of a 
hedgehog may need triimniug. {See Rabbits.) 


LAND TORTOISES. 

TortolsoR are popular pets, but .although many 
are kept with great success in Great Britain the 
majority of those that are imported c.och year are 
never looked after adequately, or fail to thrive 
for other reasons. 

Most land tortoises that arc Imported into Great 
Britain for sale through dealers are. (1) the 
Spur-thlghed Mediterranean I^and Tortoise 
(Testudo (rracca,). commonly known as the “ Moroc- 
can tortoise ” and sometimes as the " Iberian ” 
or “Algerian”; or (2) Hennann’s Tortoise 
( Testudo hermanm) The second is distributed in 
Southern France, Southme Italy, the larger islands 
of the Western Mediterranean, and parts of 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece. There is a 
species found in Greece, the Margined Tortoise 
(Testudo maroinata), but while adaptable to life 
In Great Britain, it is more difficult to acquire. 
The two common species differ in several ways, 
the ” Moroccan tortoise ” having a small ^ony 
spur ou the back of the thigh (The upper part 
of the shell is termed the carapace and the ventral 
portion the plastron.) 


In selecting a tortoise one shonld ensure that 
the animal appears healthy. It should be active 
and withdraw quickly into its shell on being dis- 
turbed Its legs should be firm and not limp, 
and there should be no abnormal discharge from 
the eyes or nostrils The shell and limbs should 
be uninjured. Females are generally larger and 
have a shorter tall than the male. The shield 
alKive the tail is flat In the former and curved in 
the male. It is a good idea to obtain a pair or 
more ot tortoises, but not more than can be looked 
after with care. On being purchased they should 
be washed in tepid water. 

Many tortoises are given free range in gardens, 
but this is not advised with all, ae they eat a wide 
variety of vegetables and young plants, and being 
wandering animals are liable to get lost if the 
garden is not completely fenced or walled. They 
should be provided with as large a " pen ” or 
“ run ” as possible, the walls or wire netting of 
which should be high enough to prevent their 
climbing over The practice of tethering tortolse.s 
by a hole m the shell should be discouraged 
They should always be provided with a box or 
shelter, the cheapest form being a wooden soap 
box turned ou one side and with a sufficiently 
wide entrance, the wood being creosoted and 
covered with roofing felt. It can be lined wltli 
asbestos sheet mg if desired, and have its floor 
covered with dry leaves or other bedding matenal 
Some other shelter should also ije provided in the 
run. Tlie tortoises should be bathed during the 
hot Aveathcr The occasional application of olive 
oil wdl keep the shell polished. 

Land tortoises must be fed daily, and It is 
important to allow them to build up good reserves 
to enable them to hibernate through the winter 
successfully. Suitable foods include lettuce, 
young cabbage, peas, clover, dandelions, and a 
wide variety of green plants and ripe, sw'eet fnuts 
Generally bread and milk should l^e avoided 
For young tortoises especially, it is recommended 
that once weekly or so the food should be sprinkled 
with powdered cuttlefish bone, or lictter still a 
small quantity of powered calcium gluconate or 
cod-liver oil Fresh water m a shallow tray, or 
even a saucer, should always be provided. 

One of the most difficult problems In tortoise 
keeping is lubernation Some persons avoid 
allowing their pets to hibernate bv transferring 
them to a warm place, such as a heated green- 
house. if this la done they must be kept vrell fed 
and tJieir place maintained at a summer tempera- 
ture It is miperative to do one thing or the 
other — the half-torpid tortoise that .'s neither 
hibernating nor kept at summer temperature will 
die Moreover, a tortoise that la allowed to 
hibernate must not be disturbed 

Signs of pending hibernation, including sluggish- 
nesa and lowered appetite, are usually evident late 
111 September or early in October. Tortoises living 
m the garden may commence to bury themselves 
It this 18 allowed they must be well covered, elst; 
they may be killed by the ensuing frost It is. 
though, more convenient and perhaps provides a 
greater chance of survival, due to the changeable 
winter conditions in Britain, to place the animal 
in a large box. which should be packed with straw, 
leaves, or hay The box should be stored in a 
cool but frostproof place, such as out-building, 
cellar, or attic It Is important not to create 
conditions that will awaken the tortoise or tempt 
It to emerge before the following spring Rat.s 
have been known to attack hibernating tortoises, 
and so due precautions should be taken 

On emerging from hibernation the eyes and 
nostrils are somewhat sealed, and should be re- 
leased by bathing with a 4 per cent, boric acid 
solution and warm water 

Recently imported female tortoises frequently 
lay eggs, but it is not a common occurrence for 
pairs to breed freely In Britain. During the 
early pajt of the summer the male is sometimes 
seen butting the shell of the female, this being a 
courtship action. If eggs are laid It is unhkely 
that they will be fertile, and less likely that they 
can be hatched. They liave been hatched by 
placing them on damp sand and storing them In 
a warm place — a heated greenhouse or airing 
cupboard. The eggs should not be disturbed or 
“ turned ” once incubation has commenced 
Tortoise ticks are often present on freshly im- 
ported specimens, and may best be removed by 
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damping the tick with paraffin or methylated 
spirits and then removing it gently with tweezers 
Hound worms arc very numerous in tortoises, and 
should they be seen in the faecal matter the 
remainder may be eliminated by sprinkling up 
to one grain of powdered santonin on the food 
once a week for six weeks. Possibly, some of the 
newer, safe anthelmintic preparations containing 
piperazine derivatives may be equally effective 
Eye infections are common, and are usually reme- 
died by bathing the eye well with a 4 per cent, 
bone acid solution or warm cod-liver oil. Con- 
tinuous discharge from the nose indicates lung 
infection, and as a primary measure the animal 
should be kept warm Bleeding can be stoppetl 
by using Fnar’s Balsiim, and care should lie taken 
to prevent insects settling on open wounds 


WATER TORTOISES (TERRAPINS). 

In Great Britain the tortoises that have become 
adapted to life m ponds and rivers are usually 
termed " terrapins.” the name turtle being applied 
to marine forms. In the U S A. and Canada, 
however, not only the marine species but also 
terrapins and tortoises are all termed " turtles ” 

Several kinds of terrapm are av'ailable and 
capable of thriving m Great Britain Those in- 
clude several American fipecies. the European 
Pond Tortoise {I'Unya orbicularis), the Spanish 
Terrapm (Clemrnys leprosa], the ('aspian Terrapm 
(Clemmys casjnca), and the Keeves’ Terraiun 
iChinemys reevesu), which hails irom China and 
Japan. 

The ideal place in which to keep terrapins is a 
garden pond within an enclo-iure The pond 
should contain an ” island ” of drv giound on to 
which the animals can climb easily 1'he water 
should vary in depth and at one point he .it least 
li ft deej>. Provided that theie is a .smtalile 
" island ” the boundary walls of the pond can bo 
upright to prevent esenpe The final coat of 
cement should be binuoth and mixed with a 
waten^rooftng agent Shade sliould be available 
not only on the i.sland but also in some parts ol 
the water. This may be provided liy suitable 
plants 

Terrapins are almost entirely carnivorous, 
although the young of some species may take a 
little lettuce or oilier vegetable food Suitable 
foods include small luoccs of raw' meat, raw liver 
(this should certainly be given from time to time), 
fish, and earthworms 'Terrapins prefer to take 
their food m the water, and it is best to feed them 
individually if there are bcvcral, to ensure that 
each receives Ins proper sliarc 

Water tortoises also hibernate Some bury 
themselves in mud or sand at the bottom of their 
ponds, others will <lig themselves into tfie earfh 
in the Island or banks of their porul, while other.-, 
again may go to sleep in the box that, as in the 
case of land tortoises, should pieferahly he pio- 
vided for them on part of ther ” land ” Should 
they sleep at the bottom of the pond, it is as well 
to prevent freezing of the water One mean.s of 
doing this is to leave a log or logs floating on the 
surface. Moving these logs on cold moriimg.s 
will help to break any Ice formed and to prevent 
total freezing. 


AQUARIUM nSH. 

TTiere are two types of aquaria— the cold-water, 
for fish from this and other temperate countries, 
and the heated, for tropical varieties of fish 
Apart from the fact that a suitable heating 
mechanism — usually electric, with thermostatic 
control — has to l>e maintained for tropical aquari.i, 
the general principles governing the two types are 
much the same There is a certain amount of 
additional initial expense in setting up a heated 
aquarium — the running costs are not high — but 
m some respects tropical fish are easier to main- 
tain than many of the tofd-water varietie.s. 

It should be emphasised at the outset that 
those who want to keep flub should mve.rt m a 
proper aquarium and not In a ” goldfish bowl,” 
unless the latter lie very large In relation to the 
fish to be kept. Far too many fish suffer from 
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surface. In the case of cold freshwater fish such 
as carp and goldfish (which need quite different 
conditions from tropical fish) It has been calculated 
that every ” 1 In. of body ” requires l sq. It. of 
water surface in order to obtain auffjlient oxygen 
for respiration. Thus a fish the body*f which (^ e . , 
the length minus the tail fins) Is 4 in. will require at 
least 4 sq. ft. of water surface, i « , an area of 2 ft. x 
2 ft Two such fish will require twice thl.s area, and 
so on. Tn The Kmht Way to Keep Tel Fish by K. 
Outta (fi.'i ), it is pointed out that a goldfibh should 
normally live for twenty five years in a suitable 
pond, and grow to Its full length of over 14 in 
Tliere are few indoor aquaria capable of supporting 
many full-grown goldfish m adeciuate condibionH, 
and indeed It is recommended that domestu; 
varieties of goldfish such as shubunkins. fantails, 
veiltails, and orandas. which grow more slowly, are 
far better adapted to cold-water aquaria. Tro- 
pical fish of the varieties i'cpt in aquaria are 
usually much smaller, differ in their oxygen re- 
quirements. ami can be kept in more crowded 
conditions Many have an average body length 
of only about 1 i in , and eighteen such fish may be 
maintained in a suitably heated tank with an area 
of water surf.ice of 18 m X 12 in. 

A beginner shoulil not only read good books on 
the subject (including looter Life publicationsi 
but also consult experts and his loc<il aquarist or 
rh'.alcT Whatever aquarium Is chosen, the con- 
ditions shonkl be correct before any fish are intro- 
duced. Should fish be suddenly acquired, before 
a proper aquuiuni has been fitted up for them, 
they should be kept in some temporary (but 
sulftclently capacious) quarters until the aquarium 
IS ready 

'file instructions for installing and fitting up an 
aqnannin are usually supplied, and should be 
followed carefully The sand that ls usually 
placed on the bottom should ho thoroughly 
washed, and ls host put in a little at a tune. 
Make sure that the inside of the aquarium Is 
thoroughly clean before anything at all is put 
into it Ornamental rocks may ne.xt be Intro- 
(lueed. and great caie should be t.aken to ensure 
th it tlie.so are of the correct typo, unlikely to liarni 
tho fish physically c.r chemically. Water is then 
added vciy gently indeed, and suitable plants set 
In the case of large tanks the planting is best 
done when the tank is only partly filled with 
water. Imt m any event the plants themselves 
should be kept wet all the time, or they may 
quickly shrivel up In tho case of cold-water 
aqu.ina everything may now he left for a few 
days — prelerably a week or more — to ensure that 
all IS well, and to allow certain micro-organisiin 
that help form the food of the fish to develop 
III tho case of he.ited aquaiia it is necessary also 
to ensure that tho thermostat is working correctly 
and that the temperature is remaining constant or 
within very narrow limits Here again it is 
advisable to wait at least a week before intro- 
ducing any fish Should conditions ” go wrong ” 
before or after the fish are introduced, it is best to 
start filling the tank all over again. 

Fish should not be overfed, although regular 
feeding is essential. Attention must be paid to 
the feeding instructions issued with prepared 
fish foods, and to details given by the suppliei of 
“ live ” foods Provided fish are neither over- 
crowded not overfed, the amount of sediment 
that accimiLilates in tlie tank will not be excessive, 
but it should he siphoned away gently evciy 
month, or more often if necessary. Water lost 
by evapoiation should be replaced, and in the 
case of heated tanks especially, it is most desirable 
that tlie adrled water be ot the same temperature 
{VH tliat already m the tanks 

Certain species of water snail are often placed 
in aquaria to act as scavengers. It is necessary 
to ensure that, if snails are kept, they are of the 
riglit type, and it Is important to consult experts 
on this matter. 

Breeding is an interesting topic, there being 
both egg-laying and viviparous or “ live-bearing ” 
fish The beginner is well advised to learn first 
how to keep fish in healthy condition in his 
aquarium before indulging m any planned breod- 
ingjonnd he should study the relevant Information 
in books on the subject. 

An aeration plant is often recommended on tlic 
grounds that it will increase the flsh-carrylng 
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capacity of tlio aqiiamiin Thia is true up to a 
point, but overcrowding may bring otlier troubles 
besides those connected with lack of sulUcient 
oxygen, and the golden rule is never to keep too 
many hsh fcr the si/e ot aquarium in (piestion. 
Another fac|pr to be lemembcrcd is that should 
the aerator break down it may leave the llsh with 
teas oxygen than their proper lequuement It 
has been recommended that an aerator is best 
thought of as a stand-by. to be employed onl> m 
emergencies, c g . when for some reason extra 
flail have to be added to a tank already holding 
all or almost alt its proper eapautv 

There are unfoitun.itelv many diseapos of llsh. 
and as yet scieiitiiic knowledge concerning many 
of them IS far less detailed than it should be It is 
clear, however, tliat env iroumenl.!.! factors are 
responsible for many deaths oi casi's ol unthnlti- 
ness. and among the factom (oufianod inav be 
listed overcrowding, overfeeding, tin* piovision 
of a diet that is qualitatively mad.'quate. lack of 
“ balance ” in the aquaimin leading to unsuitable 
conditions, dirt, too strong light, lead paint and 
noxious substances, that may fomchov/ haNC 
come into contact with the ivater U- g , troin the 
hands of the person teiulmg them) or been ab- 
sorbed from the atmns])Iiere One must be careful 
of such things as dihiiifcctantH, soaps, petrol, etc 
In the case ot tropical fish the tempcaatnre ot the 
water may be incorrect. Should lish troubles 
occur, theiefore, it is as well to consider the^.e 
various iioasibiliticR, although one should not 
hesitate to seek professional advice inhere there 
appears to be a case ot infectious disease An ail- 
ing lish should certainly be removed Irom the 
tank (assuming that there .ire other flsh present) 
and given separate quaiters of its o^vn d such .i 
course is feasible. 

It IS not intended to provide a dc-cription of the 
<^eparatc diseases, although it may be mentioned 
that such signs as the appearama* of malcn.il 
resembling cotton-wool (actual lungal growtlis) 
and “ rotting ” of the tail or tins, are among those 
tint should lead the ownei to isolate alfectecl li-'h 
and to si'ck help immediately 

No attempt is made licie to (le-cribe nnv of tlu' 
many diflcrent species and varieties of lish suil- 
able for private .uiuaria Some ol th(‘ “ point-. ' 



of a flsli arc shown in I he accompanv iiig illiisf ra- 
tion (Jrevt tare ni.ist lx; taken in miMiig 
species, ('if. “ haul mouthed ” and “soft 

mouthed ” kinds slaaild not be kept together 
The temptation to put olher species (t g . newt--) 
with aquaiiiiiii llsh must likewise be .ivoi(lc<l 


known species, g , canaries or budgerigars, and 
not to attempt to maintain exotic varieties until 
he has ac<iuircd considerable experience. 

Most species thrive best in aviaries, which may 
be indoor, outdoor, or of ilio combined *' outdoor- 
imloor ’’ type An indoor aviary is usually all- 
wirc and portable The criticism of many such 
aviaries is that they tend to be high and narrow, 
whereas a fairly laige lloor-space is desirable 
Th«*v should not be placed in told or draughty 
places, nor too near a tire If sited so as to 
leceive much direct sunhglit they must have 
adequate shelter 'I'lic wires must be close 
together, especially if smallei ‘species are kept, a 
<liBt;iiice between tlicm of about in being gener- 
ally suitable. An outdoor aviary -suitable only 
fi*r some snc^'ics or at certain times in the case of 
others- -should oc< nvy a sunny position, although 
it too must include shade, and must be protected 
fr(»ru winds There ought In fact to be a sheltered 
portion, dry and widl protected from the elements 
The aviAry must be strongly made and safe from 
all predators, inc luding rat-, and mice. While it is 
olten considered desirable to allow herbage to 
protrude through the wiie-mesli floor. It is essential 
that the birds are never m close contact with wild 
rodents or their droppings Most birds are highly 
su'-’ceptible to some forms of vilmonelloai'^ (see 
under mice and guinea-pigs), and can contract 
them m tins way It Is advisable also that the 
root ol the aviary ls solid corrugated asbestos 
sheeting, projecting well clear of the edges of the 
uprights so as to prevent water and other matter 
from entering the mtcrioi, is excellent The 
droppings of wild buds may lx* a potent s<airci‘ 
of bacterial infection or of internal parasites To 
prevent close contact otherwise witli wild birds, 
the wire or wire-nett iiig “walls” ot the aviary 
may lie double If an “ outdoor- imloor ’’ aviary 
IS employed, there is O'- nail v an indoor flight cage, 
separated from (he external poition either by a 
very hglit hanging door of suit ible siz^, through 
whi(‘h the birds can caisilv push then way. or by 
a sliding paitition tliat tlio owner can opciate .is 
iLsiuired 



CAGE BIRDS. 

Verv many species and vaiiauc? ol birds are 
now maintained sucrcs'-lully m captivity, and 
there exists in (ireat lintain a large and expand- 
ing " cage-bird fancy,’’ th.it caters lor a consider- 
able propoition of the smaller birds adapted to 
cage or aviary life The increase m the numbers 
of budgerigars since the end of the Second World 
War hixfl Ixien phenomenal, and it was estmiated 
during 19.')7 th.at the numbers of tlie species alone 
in the United Kingdom exceeded r> millions, the 
corresponding flgure for the U S A — where the 
popular n.amo is “ parakeets ’’ — being over 
IH millions f , , , 1 , 

The ditrcrent types and si/es of birds have 
different requirements, and in the sp.ace available 
it is not poasible to do more than cover the general 
principles and to deal briefly with the spocml 
characteristics of the management of the more 
casUy maintained species. The liegmner is ad- 
vised to lestrlct his attention to one ot the bettcr- 


If an aviarv is out of I lie question, tlien a suit- 
able cage <^lM'uld bi; piircli.ised or constructed 
The cage nctxl not be ornate - indeed simplicity 
ot design usu'illy facilitates tlic highlv' iinpoitant 
task of keeping cverv tiling clean- -but it must lie 
large enough A crosh-section through a brecxlmg- 
cage buitable for oaii.incs. and for manv other 
species, is shown in the accomp.m>ing lUustratum. 
Such a cage should measure about 40 in in 
length X 12 In. wide x 18 in high. It is con- 
structed of wood or some suitable sheeting except 
for the front, which consists of vertical wires with 
hoiizontal stays, and can be divided into tw’o parts 
bv means of a suitable partition containing a 
removable section made of wire By this meaiLs 
the cock and hen canaries can lx; mtroducetl into 
the separate sections ami develop a courtship 
before being iil]ovvc<l to be together for actual 
mating 'I'he cross-section indicates tiie site and 
size of tlie leniovable portion of the partition, and 
it shows viho the removable tray that is such an 
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excellent flttinf? for almost any type of cage, and 
which greatly facilitates cleaning. 

Whether an aviary or a cage Is employed. It is 
essential to have proper fittings. Including con- 



veniently placed drinking-troughs, feeding-trays 
and biid-baths, and good perches Much un- 
necessary discomfort is brought about through 
the use of unsuitable perches, or ones that are 
incorrectly situated or not euftlcleutly “ firm " 



Nesunq-hox with Plain \N ood 

POITOM 


A suitable type of perch, of which there should be 
several in the cage or aviary, is shown m the 
accompanying illustration, and it should lie of 
the appropriate dimensions for the size of bird 
In the case of the larger canaries (Norwich aii<i 



Yorkshire), e q . the Actional measurements 
should lie ^ In x t in., whereiis for a smaller 
canary (Border) they should be * in. x t in. 
The type of perch shown is easy to clean and does 
not possess awkward co»-ners In which parasites 
may be harboure<l. The dimensions of a nesting 
box a bird-bath, and a feeding-tray sultabie for 


canaries are also given In the accompanying 
illustrations. 

While wood Is a convenient material for aviary 
and cage construction, it has. of course, several 
disadvantages. Out of doors it is l^t creosoted 
(lead paint must never be used ®r places In 
which birds or other small animals are kept), and 
indoors it is better lined with hard asbestos sheet- 
ing. Metal is suitable — provided that It does not 
rust or corrode and that the environmental 
conditions are warm enough. 

In all cases a supply of clean, fresh water should 
be available. Strict cleanliness should be ob- 
served, and professional .advice taken immediately 
if a bird is not thnving. 



CANARIES iSermuB canarius ). — These are 
domesticated fonns of the race of wild serin found 
in the Canary Islands, and may live up to twenty- 
five years. Many varieties are known, and 
although most individuals are " canary vollow.” 
other colours have been developed by fanciers. 
Many books have been written about the canary, 
although there is still much to be learned roncern- 
mg Its feeding and diseases — as is Indeed the case 
with almost all cage-birds The system of feed- 
ing generally reconmiended is based upon a 
mixture of 2 or 3 parts of canary seed (which Is 
rich in energy, and which is sometimes rnixeil 
with a little millet seed) to 1 part of summer rape 
seed, which is high in fat and protein There 
^eeriis to have lieen some difficulty In obtaining 
suitable rape seed in some areas since the war 
The best is German suininer rape or Itubscn rape. 
Other seeds are employed as substitutes, or for 
special purposes, c.g., uiger is usually added at 
breeding tmie, and linseed if there is any indica- 
tion of premature or soft (out-of-season) moult 
Good proprietary seed mixtures are available. 
A little greenfood should be provided twice 
weekly, and a piece of cuttlefish bone placed 
l)etween the wires is a suitable source of calcium 
Soft-bill food (contaming boiled egg, dried egg 
yolk, dried flies, and ants’ pupie) is also reeom- 
mended by many breeders, while others give 
chopped egg alone. Others again favour milk, 
especially for young birds. 

Breeding is usually started late In March or early 
in April, but not unless the daily shade tempera- 
ture is at least 50° F. The pairs should be 
selected earlier than this and transferred to 
breedmg-cages, with the partition in position 
By the middle of February the wire partition 
inav be installed so that the two birds can sec 
one .another. A little niger seed is usiiallv added 
to the diet, while finely ground oysfershell or 
eggshell may be sprinkled on the floor. (Otherwise 
the floor may be covered with washed sand that is 
not too fine and Is free from dust ) When the 
birds begin to feed one another through the wire 
they are ready for mating, and the partition may 
lie removed. The nest-bi^x can then be inserted 
and suitable nesting materials, f.q., cow hair and 
moss, placed in the cage. The incubation period 
is thirteen to fourteen days. After the eggs are 
laid some owners prefer to separate the cock and 
the hen, but allow him to rejoin her after the 
voung are all about eight to nine days old and 
have opened their eyes. If It is desired that all 
the chicks be batched together, then one can 
remove the first three eggs that are laid — usually 
one egg is laid daily — and keep them In a Ixix at 
Tooig temperature, substituting dummy eggs for 
them in the nest-box. On the afternoon of the 
third day of laying they are returned to the nest- 
box In place of the dummies. 
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When the youriK clucks arc al)Ie to feed for them- 
selves they should be provided with special food, 
such as CRC and bread crumbs and a little cracked 
canary seed. If the cock bird interferes with them, 
or causes ther hen to neylect them, he must be re- 
turned to hlAown sectijn. Usually, however, all 
troes well, and the hen will go to the nest aKain 
when the first chicks are almost sixteen days old. 
Some three or four broods may be raised m a 
season. 


WAXBILLS, FINCHES, AND OTHER SEED- 
EATERS.— The canary is of course a finch, but 
most of the other “ foreitai finches ” .ire consideied 
by dealers and writers together with other types 
of seed-catinK birds. Well over 30 species ot 
Aradavals, Bunhnost, Manink'in<t, Carthnah. IVhy- 
dahfi. Wemers. and Finches of various dest notions 
have been mahitained feucce^sfully in c,apitivity m 
Ureat Britain One of the mo;,t popular is the 
Zebra finch (Tacniopvoia casta not 11 ). fioni Austra- 
lia, which has bred so successfully in this country 
that supplies no longer depend upon fresh impor- 
tations, and which is already appeannK in seveial 
varieties. The native bird, and many of its 
descendants, are irrey and white, with re<l beaks 
ITio male bird has orange check-patches, and 
orantie flanks with white markinKs 'I'he throat 
has black barring on a white background, and 
indeed the characteristic markings of the male 
have been the subject of interesting behaviour 
studies. TTie female lacks these special markings. 
The species la hardy, and is capable of livmg in 
outdoor aviaries all the year round, so long as it 
has shelter from draughts or strong winds and 
adequate facilities for roosting If provide<i with 
nest-boxes, the birds will attempt — often succes.s- 
fully' — to breed all the year round, so to avoid 
overbreeding it is better to remove these boxes in 
winter A mixture c»f millet ami canaiy seed 
forms the basis of their diet, whicli should lie 
supplemented with fresh greentood, millet sprays, 
fine grit, and cuttlebone — and. ot course, ficsh 
water should be available Anotlier liird suitalile 
for tlie relatively uninitiated lurd-keeper is tlio 
liengnicsc (a domestic* variety of Munia slria1<i) 
It seems that these birds are the lesult of careful 
breeding by the Japanese, and may lie regardeil 
as fertile hybrids Three mam fonns. the 
(Thocolate-and-Wlute. the Fawn-and-Whitc, and 
the White, have lioen developed These birds 
will thrive in cages or in aviaries As in the case 
of Zebra Finches, they will attempt to bleed all 
the year round if provided with nest -boxes 
Bengalese are sociable birds, sometinie.s known 
m the r S A. ns Society Finches They appear 
to re^iuire less additional food than most species, 
thriving on a mixture of canary and millet seed, 
together with grit, cuttlebone, and an occasional 
millet spray or item of greenstuff 

For details of these birds, and of the many 
others from which a selection may be made, wuirks 
of reference should be consulted Three very 
useful books, all publLshed by Cage Birds, London, 
are Foreign Bird Keeping, by F'dward J Booscy 
(G'iis ), Foreign Birds for Beginners, by D II S. 
kisdon (10s. 6d ), and Foreign Birds for Gulden 
Aviaries, by Alec Brooksbunk (lOs GJ ) 


BUDGERIGARS. — 'fhe Increase ai the popu- 
larity of thus bird has been phenomenal, although to 
those who have experience of other birds as pets the 
reasons are soon fairly obvious. Apait from the 
capacity to talk, shown bv manv birds— especially 
males — kept alone and trained, theie is a liveliness, 
almost a “ cheekiness,” and an apparent like ot 
human companionship The wild green budgeri 
gar (MelopsitUicm nndulatus) exists hi large 
numbers in the grassland and desert shrub regions 
of* Australia The usual colour is grass green — it 
IS frequently known as the Grass Parakeet — with 
a yellow mask, with three black spots on eltbei 
side. As a result of intensive breeding, a con 
siderable number of colour varieties has beei 
produced, and the genetics of colour are a constant 
source of interest to budgerigar breeders. A vasi 
budgerigar " fancy ” has been built up m th( 
United Kingdom, the U S.A.. and other countipes 
and World Budgerigar Congresses are held everj 
few years. Budgerigars will thrive m outdooi 
aviaries all the year round, but the vast majorits 


are kept as Indoor pets in cages or small aviaries. 
The cages can be similar to those used for canaries, 
and care should be taken that the perches are of 
the correct diameter. If nest-lxixes are put up. 
and the environmental conditions are suitable, 
budgerigars suitably paired will breed at almost 
any time of the year. It is customary, however, 
to restrict breeding to the spring, summer, and 
early autumn Overbreeding may lead to diffi- 
culties. including the production of ” runners ” 
or “ French moult ” The sexes may normally 
be distinguished, at any rate m mature individuals, 
by the colour ot the cere at the bcasc of the beak, 
which 13 blue m males and brown in females. 
Males may lose their colour It not in good condi- 
tion ami for other reasons 

There are now many proprietary seeds mixtures, 
but some owners prefer to make up their own 
mixtures ot millet (usually mixing small yellow 
and large white varieties) and canary seed. 
Millet sprays, fresh greenlood, good gnt, and 
cuttlebone are all desirable, and it is unportant 
that the correct size and consistency of grit be 
chosen. Variety in " extras ” to the basal seeds 
bet IS probably important, for the captive bird 
has not the same opportunities as its wild ancestors 
for ranging widely for. pc^ssibly, important trace 
items of food Breeding birds secrete a " milk,” 
comparable with the crop milk of pigeons and 
some other birds, ami this Ls of importance in the 
early feeding of the young 

Most healthy budgengars seem to live to the 
age of 5-7 years or more, and considerably greater 
ages have been attained In captivity 

Such Ls the development of the budgerigar fancy 
that most equipment as well as food can be 
obtained reaciy for use The playful habits of 
budgerigars have led to their being given table- 
tennis balls or a variety of small toys to play with, 
while some forms of food arc supplied as budgeri- 
gar bells or cdherwise in special shapes that seem 
to amuse the birds as they take the cobstitueut 
^eed from them 

'I’he study of budgerigar diseases is m its Infancy, 
but already some important facts have become 
realised French unnilt is certainly reproducible 
by overbreedmg, and may be linked with deficien- 
cies in the ability of the parent birds to feed their 
young — or to hand over to them at the time of 
laymg sufiicient nutritional reserves to carry them 
through hatchmg and parental feeding until the 
tune that they can fend for themselves. A 
deficiency in the ” milk ” has been shown In some 
cases, and may be generally true. Large chicks 
c<in be produced by killing off or removing all 
but a single member of the clutch, and allowing 
the parents to deal with it alone. 

A mite infestation, due to Cnemidocoptes pdae, 
may give rise to Sccily face. Scaly beak, or Scaly leg, 
for which veterinary treatment is now available. 
Another condition, known as Brown hypertrophy 
of the cere, is cliarac tensed by thickening and 
darkemng of the surface of the cere. In the early 
stages it is sometimes thought that the bird Is 
changing its sex. There is no known successful 
trcvitinent at the time of writing, and If the over- 
growth Is cut away it will only reform. There are 
various disturbances of the digestive tract, and 
some of these may be asscxilated with inability 
to stand properly. 

There are many treatises on the budgerigar A 
useful little work is Bndgcngar Guide, by Gessa 
Feyerbnind (Fond du Lac. Wisconsin: AlJ-Pets 
Magazine) 


LOVEBIRDS AND PARROTLETS are alsc^ 
members of the parrot family, and while they are 
unlikely to equal the budgerigar in popularity, 
they are nevertheless interesting birds that are 
being kept in Increasing nimibers as pets. Love- 
birds. of the genus Agapomis, are African in origin, 
and some six species are commonly kept in 
captivity. Parrotlets derive from South America, 
the commonest species being the Guiajia Parrot- 
let, Forpus passerinus. Both types of bird are 
relatively simple to maintain m aviaries or large 
cages, and their basal diet (which should be 
supplemented widely) is a mixture of millet and 
canary seed They are hardy and vigorous 
creatures, many details of which are to be found 
in condensed form in and Parrothtt, by 

C. P. Luke (London ■ Cage Birds, 8.^ (Ul ) 
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